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A.  A .  R.  • 
JLCSe. 
A.  P.P. 

A.Go.« 
A.  G.  B.* 

A  H.-S. 
A.  He. 

A  H  S. 
A.  J.  G. 

A.  J.  H. 

A-  L. 
A.H.C. 

AM. 

A.  He. 

A.  S.  C. 

A.*. 


'.K.MIST.b. 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  J  r-i-j-j 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  1803-1901.  |  urmu*^ 
ir  Some t set ;  Life  of  Thomat  Cranmer ;  ac.  I 


Arthur  Alcocx  Raubaut,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

Radcliffe  Observer.  Oxford.    Profess**  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin  i  Grant,  Robert, 
and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  1892-1897.  I 

Albert  Charles  Seward,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

ProfeMor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.   Hon.  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  \  Gymnosperms. 
College,  Cambridge.  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union,  1910.  I 

Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College.  Oxford, 
of  London.   Assistant  Editor  of  the 
Author  of  England  under  the  Protector  , 

Rxv.  Alexander  Gordon,  M  A.  rCrynaaui,  Simon; 

Lecturer  on  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  I  HMtI«r. 

Hon.  Archibald  Graeme  Bell.  M.Inst.C.E.  f 

Director  of  Public  Works  and  Inspector  of  Mines,  Trinidad.  Member  of  Executive  \  Guiana, 
and  Legislative  Councils,  Inst.C.E.  I 

Sir  A.  Houtum-Schindler,  CLE. 

General  in  the  Persian  Army.  Author  of  Eastern  Persian  Irak. 
Arthur  Hervey. 

Formerly  Musical  Critic  to  Morning  Poit  and  Vanity  Fair.    Author  of  Matters  •  Gounod. 
of  Frenek  Music;  French  Untie,  in  the  XIX.  Century.  [ 

Rxv.  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.  f  r„,.. 

See  the  biographical  article.  Sayce.  A  H.  \  Grammar,  Gyre*. 

Rxv.  Alexander  James  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D.  f 
Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  History  at  the  United  Independent  College,  J 
RrjJford.    Sometime  Registrar  of  Madras  University  and  Member  o(  Mysore  ' 
Educational  Service 

Altred  James  Hipkins. 

Formerly  Member  of  Council  and  Hon.  Curator  of  Royal  College  of  Music.  Member 
of  Committee  of  the  Inventions  and  Music  Exhibition,  188$;  of  the  Vienna' 
Exhibition.  1891 ;  and  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  190a  Author  of  Mutual  Instruments ; 
A  DtsertfHwn  and  History  of  Ike  Pianoforte;  &c. 

Andrew  Lang. 


jcilin;  HamadJn 


Haggal  (in  part). 


Harmonium  (in  p art). 


See  the  biographical  article,  Lang,  Andrew. 

Agnes  Mary  Clerxe. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Cliru,  A.  M. 


Altred  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Newton.  Ale  red. 


Gurney,  Edmund. 

Halley;  Hansen. 

Goatsucker;  Godwit; 
Golden-eye; 
Goldfinch;  Goose; 
Cos-Hawk;  Crackle; 
Grebe;  Greenfinch; 
Greenshank;  Grosbeak; 
Grouse;  Guacharo;  Guan; 
Guillemot;  Guinea-Fowl; 
Gull,  Hammer-Kop. 

Alexander  Nesbttt,  F.S. A.  fru...  x/-.«   r 

Author  of  the  Introduction  to  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Class  Vessels  in  South  {  {'U^'  "ti'ory  °J 
Kensington  Museum.  [    Manufacture  (in  fart), 

Alan  Summerly  Cole,  C.B.  r 

Assiuant  Secretary  for  Art.  Board  of  Education.  1900-1908.    Author  of  Ancient  I  Gold  and  Silver  Thread 
Needle  Point  and  Pillow  Lace ;  Embroidery  and  Lace ;  Ornament  m  European  Silas ;  dec.  [ 

Arthur  Symons.  j  GoneourL  De; 

Sec  the  biographical  article.  Symons,  A.  \  Hardy,  Thomas. 

1 A  complete  list,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume 

▼ 
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A.W.  H.*       A*thu»  William  Holland.  /Godfrey  of  Vlterbo; 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College.  Oxford.  Bacon  Scholar  of  Cray's  Inn.  1900.  \ 


A.  W.  R.         Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M.A..  LL.B.  f  Cround  T>enl. 

Puimc  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.    Editor  of  Encyclopaedia  of  tke\  ",uu,,u 
Laws  of England.  ^HandwnUng. 

A.  W.  W.        Adolphus  William  Ward.  LL.D.,  Litt  D.  / 
See  the  biographical  article.  Ward  A.  W.  \ 

CF.  A.  Charles  Francis  Atkinson.  [Grand  Alliance,  War  of  the; 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.  Captain.  1st  City  of  London  (Royal  \  Grant,  UlysstS  S.  (in  pari); 
Fusilier*).  Author  of  Tht  Wilderness  and  Cold  Uatbour.  [  Great  Rebellion. 

C.  Or.  Charles  Cross.  A.M.,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  (1857-1900).  f 

Professor  of  History  at  Harvard  Univc-f.it>.  1888-1909.    Author  of  The  Gild  \  GUds. 
Merchant  ;  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History,  Stc  I 

C.  H.*  Sir  C.  Holroyd.  J  „.,,.„  «s,  »  #. 

See  the  biographical  article.  Holrovo.  Sir  C.  \  M*d*n»        •  ^ 

C  H.  C.  Charles  H.  Coote.  J*  HakllMrt  ^rrt 

Formerly  of  Map  Department,  British  Museum.  \  mbjuji  vi*  pari). 

C.H.  Ha.        Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f  GresrorY-  Poles  VUI  to 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University.  New  York  City.  .  Member  \    ^£,7  ' 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  I 

C.  J.  L.  Sat  Charles  James  Lyall,  K  C  S  I..  C.I.E..  LLD  (Edin.) 

Secretary,  Judicial  and  Public  Department,  India  Office.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.    Secretary  to  Government  of  India  in  Home  Deprtmcnt.  1839-1*44.  ■ 
Chief  Commissioner.  Central  Province*,  India,  1605-1898.  Author  of  Translations 
of  Am  tent  Arabic  Poetry;  Ac. 

C.  L.*  Charles  Lapworth.  M.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Physiography  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.   Editor  - 
of  Monograph  on  British  Craptoi'tes,  Palacontographical  bociety,  1900-1908. 

C.  L.  K.  Charles  Lethiiridce  Kincstord,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Hoard  of  Education.    Author  of  Lift  of  Henry  V. . 
Editor  of  Chronicles  of  London,  and  Stows  Sunty  0}  London. 


Glendower,  Owen; 


of; 

HalUm,  Bishop; 
Hardyng,  John. 

C.  M.  Carl  Tiieodor  Mirbt.  D.Tn. 

Pmfcuor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Marburg.   Author  of  Pnblitislih  \  Gregory  VH. 
im  ZeilaUer  Creger  VII. ;  Quctlen  zur  GeuhUhtt  des  Papsithums ;  Sec. 

C.  Ml.  ChedomiiTle  Mijatovich. 

"Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  S<-rvia.    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni-  J  Cundulich 
potcntiary  of  the  King  of  Scrvu  to  the  Court  of  St  Jamrs',  1895-1900  and  iqoj-^ 

C.  M.  W.        S«  Charles  Moore  Watson,  K.C.M.G  ,  C  B. 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.  Deputv  ln»orrtcr-General  of  Fortifications,  1896-1903. 1  Gordon,  GeneraL 
Served  under  General  Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  1874-1875. 


[ 

{ 

C.  Pf.  Christian  Pfister,  D.-es-L.  f  n__nrv  Si  0i  touts- 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonnc.  Paris.-  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  \  Qn*0T*.  51,  01  TOUTS, 
of  Eludes  sur  le  rigne  de  Robert  le  Pieux.  (_ 


Gomez;  Hakluyt 

(in  part). 


C.  R.  B.  Charles  Raymond  Beactey,  MA,  D  Litt  .  F.R.G  S.,  F.R  Hist.S. 

Professor  of  Modern  Hutory  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formerly  Fellow 
of  Mcrton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  L»-cturcr  in  the  Hivtory  of  Gci»gr.iphy.  ■ 
Lothian  Priieman'.  Oxford.  18*1.    Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.    Author  of 
Henry  the  Karigator;  The  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography;  Ax. 

C.  W«.  Cecil  Weatherly. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.  BarrUtcrat-Law. 

C.  W.  E.         Charles  Wiluam  Euot. 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  Eliot.  C.  W. 

D.  C  To.        Rev.  Duncan  Crook es  Tovxy.  M.A. 

Editor  of  Tht  Letters  of  Thomas  Cray:  Ac 

D.  F.  T.  Donald  Francis  Tovxy.  f 

Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  Tht  Classical  Concerto,  The  4  Cluck;  Handel. 
Coldbtrt  Variations,  and  analysis  of  many  other  classical  works.  I 

D.  G.  H.         Davtd  Georce  Hogarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  A»hmolcan  Museum,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos,  1HH8;  N.nicratis,  1899  and 
1003;  F.phesus,  1904-1905;  Assiut.  1906-1007;  Director.  British  School  at  Athens, 
I897-I900;  Director,  Cretan  Exploration  rund,  1899. 

O.  H.  Davtd  HannaY. 

Formerly  British  Vice-Con«ul  at  Barcelona.  Author  of  Shotl  History  of  Royal  Nary, 
13J7-I6S8 :  Lift  of  Emilio  Castelar;  Sec. 


{ 

•[  Cray, 
{Cray, 


Gondomar.  Count; 
Grand  Alliance,  War  of 

the:  Natal  Operations; 
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F.  G.  Stephens. 

Formerly  Art  Critic  of  the  Athenaeum.   Author  of  ArtiUs  at  Horn*;  Georte  Cruin- . 
thank.  Memorials  of  W.  Mulready;  trench  arA  Ftemisk  Pictures,  Sir  E.  Landseer; 
T.C.Hook,RA.;kc 

Rev.  Frederick  Hours  Dudoen,  D.D. 

Fellow,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Theology,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  * 
Gregory  the  Great,  kis  Piatt  in  History  and  Thought  ;  Ac. 

Franklin  Henry  Hooper. 

Assistant  Editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary* 

Francis  Tohn  Haverfield,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fellow  of  , 
UraMMioae  College.   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Author  of  Monographs  on 


Gilbert,  Sir  John. 


Fridtjof  Nansen. 

See  the  biographical  ankle,  Namsbm,  FrjdtjOP. 

Frame  R.  Can  a. 

Author  of  Soul*  Africa  from  the  Great  Trek  la  Ike  Union. 

Francis  Samuel  Philbrick,  A.M.,  Pk.D. 

Formerly  Scholar  and  Resident  Fellow  of  Harvard  University. 


Member  of 


1879-190?. 


Frederick  Wiluam  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
President  of  the  Geologist*'  Association,  1887-1889. 

Georce  Abraham  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.  (Dublin). 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  1873-1903.  In  charge  of  Linguistic  Survey  of 
India,  1898-1002.  Gold  Medallist.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1909.  Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Formerly  Fellow  of  Calcutta  University.  Author 
of  The  Languages  of  India;  Ac. 

George  Campbell  Macaulay,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  English  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Formerly  Profe*v»r  of  English 
Language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Wales.  Editor  of  the  Works  of  John 
Gower;  Ac 

George  Charles  Williamson,  Lrrr.D. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Portrait  Miniatures;  Life  of  Richard 
Cosvay,  R.A.;  George  Englekeari;  Portrait  Drawings;  Ac  Editor  of  new  edition  of 
Bryan  s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 

George  Frederick  Zimmer,  A.M.Inst.CE. 
Author  of  Mechanical  Handling  of  Material. 

Sir  Alfred  George  Greenhill,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ordnance  Col!cKc.  Woolwich, 
in  the  University  of  Wales.    Member  of  the  Aeronautical  Committc 
of  Notes  on  Dynamics ;  Hydrostatics ;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
lions  ;  &c 

Grant  Siiowerman,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Member  of  the  ArchacoIoRiral 
Institute  of  America.  Member  of  American  Philological  Association.  Author  of 
Witk  Ike  Professor ;  Tkc  Great  Mother  of  Ike  Gods ;  Ac. 

SIR  Georce  Sydenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  F.R.S. 

Governor  of  Bombay.    Author  of  Impenil  Defence;  Russia's  Great  Sea  Paver, 
Naval  \  " 


Cujaratl  Rod  RaJiUhani. 


I  Gower,  John. 


j  Greco,  EL 


{ 


I— 


! 


Great  Mother  of  the  Cods. 


The  Last  Great 


WW;  Ac. 


Rt.  Hon.  George  Wiluam  Erskine  Russell,  P.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  1894-1895;  for  India,  1S92- 
iry.  1880-1885;  for  North  Beds.,  1892-1895.  Author  of 
Collections  and  Retoilectioru;  Ac 


1894. 
Life  of 


M 


P.  for  AylcsUjrv. 
E.GU  ' 


W.  E. 


Rev.  Griffiths  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Cimden  College.  Sydney.  N.S.W.  Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Anselm  de  Colyar,  K.C. 

Author  of  Tke  Lav  of  Guarantees  and  of  Principal  and  Surely;  Ac 

Horace  Bouncbroke  Woooward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the  Ccologic.il  Survey  of  England  and  \ 
dent.  Geologists'  Association,  1893-1894.  Wollaston  Medallist.  1908. 


f  HIJJT 
<  Handlnl;  Hammad 
[  ar-Rlwiya;  Hariri. 


Guarantee. 


.  W.  K. 


Hccn  CtnsnoLM,  M.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chris 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  co-editor 


»tlcge.  Oxford 
roftr 


Editor  of  the  nth 
the  10th  edition. 


Cose  hen,  1st  Viscount; 
Granville,  2nd  Earl; 
Hamilton, 

(hi  part); 


HlPPOLYTE  Delehaye,  S.  J. 

Assistant  in  the  compilation  of  the 
and  Acta  sanctorum. 

Horatio  Gordon  Hutchinson. 

Amateur  Golf  Champion.  1886-1887.  Author  of  Hints  an  Golf;  Golf 
Library) ;  Book  of  Golf  and  Golfers;  Ac 


Giles,  St;  Haziology. 
GolL 
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Harry 


James  I 


Powell,  F.C.S. 

Powell  &  Son*,  Whitefriars  Clan  Works,  London. 


of^six  j^^J^'^1      ^^^ot  10  p^f|M«Ml>e  «Hcmc  lor  the  rc- 


Mcnibcr 
■  the 
Author 


i 


MP.  for  Si. 


1885^190^  ^uUwr  of  af>  Sporting  Holidays; , 


Henry  William  Cailess  Davis,  MA. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.  Fclbw  of  All  Souls  College.  Oxford. 
1895-1901.  Author  of  En  [land  under  the  Normans  and  Angevius;  Charlemagne. 

Rev.  Hexby  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Rawdon  College,  Leeds.  Senior  Ktnnicott  Scholar, 
Oxford  University.  1901.    Author  of  Hebrew  Psychology  in  Rttalion  lo  Pauline 
<  (in  Mi 


Israel  Abrahams,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge.  President, 
Je»iih  Historical  Society  of  England.  Author  of  A  Short  History  of  Jncuk  Litera- 
ls,; Jrtnsk  Life  in  Ike  Middle  Ages. 

John  Alexandeb  Fuller  Mattland,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Musical  Critic  of  TAr  Timei.  Author  of  Life  of  Schumann ;  The  Musician's  PUrrim- 
Off:  Masters  of  German  Music;  Englitk  Music  in  Ike  Nineteenth  Century;  The  Ace 
of  Bock  and  Handel.  Editor  of  new  edition  of  Grove'*  Dictionary  of  Music ;  &c. 

John  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  M 
Tkt  Geology  of  Budding  Stones. 


m  of  Practical  Geology. 


Author  of 


John  AnoiNCTON  Symonds,  LL.D 


A. 


James  Blyth,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
College.   Editor  of  Ferguson'*  " 


James  Babtlett. 

Lecturer  on  Construction,  Architecture.  Sanitation,  Quantities,  Ac.  King's  College, 
l_ondon.  Member  of  Society  of  Architects,  Institute  of  Junior  Engineers,  Quantity 
Surveyors'  Association.  Author  of  Quantities. 

James  David  Bovbchieb,  F.R.G.S. 

King's  College.  Cambridge.  Correspondent  of  The  Times  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 
Commander  of  the  Orders  of  Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Saviour  of 
Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander  of  '" 


John  Edwin  Sandys,  M.A.,  Lttt.D.,  LL.D. 

Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Author  of  History  of  Classical  Scholar- 


biographical  article,  Fiske,  J. 

M.A. 

rch,  Oxford. 
Cooington 


Clark  Anderson 
Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Ch 
Craven  Fellow  (Oxford),  1896. 


Formerly  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 


John  Geobce  Robertson,  M.A.,  Pn.D. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature;  University  of  London.  Author  of 
History  of  German  Literature;  Stkdkr  after  «  Century;  elttu    Editor  of  the  Modern 


al  Glass  Making;**. 

Horace  Lamb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Manchester.    Formerly  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Member  of  Council  of  Royal  ■{ 
Society,  1804-1806.    Royal  Medallist,  1901.   President  of  London  Mathematical 
Society,  1902-1904.   Author  of  Hydrodynamics;  &c.  ^ 

Harriet  L.  Hemnessy,  L-RX-SJ-,  L.R.C  P.I.,  MJ>.  (Bruz.) 

Hector  Mvnbo  Chadwicx,  M.A. 

Librarian  and  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.   Author  of  Studios  on  A  nglo- 
Saxon  Institutions. 

Harold  Mellor  Woodcock,  D.Sc. 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Proto-  Zoology,  London  University.  Fdlow  of 
University  College,  London  Author  of  Hormofiateliates  in  Sir  E.  Ray  Lanlccs- 
ter'»  TrtoJii*  of  Zoology,  and  of  various  scientific  papers 

Reeve,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article.  Reeve.  Henry. 

Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  PatD.,  LL.D. 

University  Reader  in  Phonetics,  Oxford.  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Munich, 
Berlin.  Copenhagen  and  HeUingfors.  Author  of  A  History  of  Englisk  Sounds  sines 
Ike  Earliest  Period;  A  Handbook  of  Phonetics;  &c. 


Gynaecology. 

Goths:  Gothic  Language. 

Gregarines;  HMmosporidU. 

Guiiot  (in  part). 

Grimm,  J.  L  C; 
Crimm.  WUhtlm  Carl. 

Gun. 

Gilbert,  FoUot; 

.  Robert,  Bail  of; 


Craeti;  Hibdila; 
Halakha;  Halevi; 


Grove,  Sir 


Glacial  Period; 
GreensaiuL 


Greece:  Ccvgraphy  and 

History:  Modern; 
Creek  Literature:  ILL 

Creek  Law. 


Gordium, 


Goethe;  Grillpaner. 


m  Henry  Freese,  M_A. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's 


(  Gracchus;  CraUan; 
\  Hadrian  (in  part). 
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M.H.T.  Marcus  Niebuhr  Too,  M  A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford.    University  Lecturer  in  Epigraphy,  i  Cjrthrnii) n> , 
Joint-author  of  Catalogue  of  tke  Sparta  Museum  I 

r  Greece:  History. 

EO.EC       Maximilian  Otto  Bismarck  Caspari,  M.A.  I    j46  tc.  1800  AA; 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  University.  Lecturer  in  Creek  at  Birming-  1  Hatnllear  B&rea* 
ham  University.  1905-190^ 

1.  P.  Mam  Tattisow. 

Sec  the  b.ogrjphical  article.  PATTISON,  MARK. 


B.P.*  Leok  Jacques  Maxims  Prinet.  f 

Formerly  Archivist  to  the  French  National  Archives.  Auxiliary  of  the  Institute  1  Goumer;  HarcOUrt, 
of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences).  I 

0.  Ba.  Oswald  Barron,  F.S.A. 

Editor  of  Tke  Anutior,  1902-1005.  Hon.  Genealogist  to  Standing  Council  of  the  1 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Baronetage.  I 

P.  A.  Paul  Daniel  Alphandery.  f 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Dogma.  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes.  Sorhonne.  i 
Paris.  Author  of  Let  I  dies  morales  ekes  les  htttrodoxes  latines  au  dibut  du  XI lit  s  title.  I 

P.  A.  A.         Tmixr  A.  Ashworth,  M.A.,  Doc.  Juris.  f 

New  College.  Oxford.   Barristcr-at-Law.  Translator  of  H.  R.  von  Cueist's  History  \  Cneist. 
*/  tke  English  Constitution.  L 


ity  J  Cr« 
I  Hi 


P.  C.  T.  Phiup  Chesney  Yorke,  M.A.  j        ,  "  Pi0''  M. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  1  "alllax-  ls  Marquess  of, 

I  Hamilton,  1st  Duke  of. 

P.O.  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.  /  Greek  Art 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gardner,  Percy.  \ 

P.  CL  Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  LrrrD. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  Coltege,  Cambridge,  and  Universi  . 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society.  Author  of  Manual  of  " 

P. UK.         Paul  Georce  Konody. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Obstrvtr  and  the  Daily  Mail.     Formerly  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
Author  of  The  Art  e]  Waiter  Crone;  Velasquez.  Life  and  Work;  fix. 

P.  C.  T.  Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  LL.D. 

Sec  the  biographical  article.  Tait,  Peter  Guthrie.  \ 

P.  La.  Phiup  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  r 

Lecturer  on  Physical  and  Regional  Geography  in  Cambridge  University.  Formerly  J  prs***-  r„Jn™ 

of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Author  of  Monograph  of  British  Cambrian  1  wosory. 
Trtlobilts.  Translator  and  Editor  of  Kayscr's  Comparative  Geology.  I 

P.  McC.  Primrose  McConnell,  F.G.S.  f . 

Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Author  of  Diary  of  a  Working  Former  .Sic.  \  ' 

R.  A.  W.         Colonel  Robert  Alexander  Wahab,  C.B.,  CMC,  CLE.  f 

Formerly  H.  M.  Commissioner,  Aden  Boundary  Delimitation.  Served  with  Tirah  J  n.j___« 
Expeditionary  Force,  1897-1890.  »nd  on  the  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Commission,  |  n*aramui. 
Pamirs,  1895.  I 

K.A.1E      Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macauster,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  f  CiuftlJ.  crh*»i. 

St  Johns  College.  Cambridge.   Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Explora-  \  UU8aJ' 

tionFund.  ^  Goshen. 

R.  C  J.  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb.  L.L.D.,  D.C.L.  r  Creek  Literature: 

SeeLhcbiographicalartkle.jEBB,SiRR.C.  \    h  Antient. 

'Cowrie,  3rd  Earl  of* 
Gratton,  Henry; 
Green  Ribbon  Club; 
ties; 
1st  Viscount: 
.  Hardwlcke,  1st  Earl  of. 

EL"  Richard  Lydekker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  f  Giraffe;  Clutton; 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  1874-1882.    Author  of    ri„...H.„.  fi««». 
Couloguet  of  Fossil  Mammals,  Reputes  and  Birds  in  Britisk  Museum;  The  Deer  of\  S  ,P„  »' 
cU  Lands;  the  Came  Animals  of  Africa ;  Ac  [  Gorilla;  Hamsler; 

L  E  B.  Robert  Nisbet  Bain  (d.  tooo). 

Assistant  Librarian.  British  Museum,  1&83-1009.  Author  of  Scandinavia,  tk 
Potitual  History  of  Denmark,  Pfonvay  and  Sweden,  tf  13-1900;  The  First  Romanovs 


E  J.  M.         Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A. 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law.   Formerly  Editor  of  the  St  James1  s 


Golitstun,  Boris,  Dmitry, 

and  Vastly; 
Golovln,  Count; 
Golovkln,  Count; 
Corn,  Baron  von; 

1613-17*};  Slavonic  Europe,  the  Politiasl  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  from  1469    Grlflenleldt,  Count; 
to  1769;  4c. 


EET.  Ralph  Stockman  Tarr.  j 


Gustavus  L,  and  IV. 
Gyllenstjerna; 
HaD.CC 


r'rofoxjr  of  Physical  Geography.  Cornell  University. 
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8.A.C. 

S.BL 

8.C. 
StC. 
S.  N. 
T.  As. 

T.  A.J. 
T.Ba. 

T.E.H. 

T.r.a 

T.H.H.* 

T.K. 
T.  So. 

V.H.S. 
W.  A-  B.  0. 

W.A.P. 


W.  Bu. 

W.F.C. 

W.O.H. 


Editor  of  The  EUtits  of]  Great  Awakening, 


Richard  Webster,  A.M.  (Princeton). 

Formerly  Fdlow  in  Classics,  Princeton  University. 
Maxim  ian  us;  Ac 

Staklby  Arthur  Cook,  M.A. 

Editor  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Lecturer  in 
formerly  Fellow,  Gonyillc  and  Caiut  College.  Cambr idge 

Aramaic,  London  University,  1904-1908.  Author  of  Glossary  of  Aramaic  inscrip- 
tions; The  Uus  of  Moses  and  tke  Code  of  Hammurabi;  Criliuil  Notes  on  Old  Testament 
History;  Relipon  of  Ancient  Palestine;  &c. 


Hebrew  and  Syr  Lac,  and 
Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 


Librarian  o(  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

Sidney  Colvin,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Colvin,  Sidney. 

Viscount  St.  Cyres. 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  Iddesleigm,  1ST  Earl  or. 

Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

,  Newcomb, 


Madame. 


{Gravitation  (i»  pari). 


Ashby,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 
Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at 
of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute. 
Church,  Oxford.   Craven  Fellow,  Oxford.  1897. 
tftvpky  of  Ike  Roman  Campaina;  Ac 

Thomas  Athol  Joyce,  M.A. 
Assistant  in  Department  of 
Anthropological  Institute. 

Snt  Thomas  Barclay,  M.P. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 


[Glrgtnti;  Gnatia; 
Member  I  Grottaferrata; 


[Hadria;  Halaesa. 


Hon.  Sec.,  Royal 


{ 


a). 


of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Problems 
of  iHternaHonal  Practice  and  Diplomacy.  Ac  M.P.  for  Blackburn, 


Guerrilla. 


Hall. 


/Gregory:  Popct, 

X  xiiL-xv. 


Member  of  the  Supreme  Council . 

hor  of  Problems 
1910. 

Thomas  Ekskine  Holland,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  OxTord.  Professor 
of  International  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1874-1910.  Bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Author  of  Studies  m  International  Lav;  The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence; 
AlbericiGentilis  dejure  belli;  The  Law  of  War  on  Land;  Neutral  Duties  ,n  a  Maritime 
War;  Ac 

Theodore  Freyunckuysen  Collier,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Snt  Thomas  Huncerford  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  f 

Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers.   Superintendent  Frontier  Surveys,  India,  1892-  J  Gllgit; 

1898.  Gold  Medallist,  R.G.S.  (London),  1887.  H.M.  Commissioner  for  the  Persa- 1  Hari-Rud. 

Bcluch  Boundary,  1896.  Author  of  The  Indian  Borderland;  The  Cotes  of  India ;  Ac.  I 

Thomas  Kirkup,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f_  .. 

Author  olAn  Inquiry  into  Socialism ;  Primer  of  Socialism ;  Ac  \  Hadrlaa  (mi  part). 

Thomas  Seccombe,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  History,  East  London  and  Biritbeck  Colleges,  University  of  London.  I 

Stanhope  Prizeman.  Oxford,  1887.    Formerly  Assistant  Editor  of  Dictionary  of<  Gilbert.  Sir  W.  S. 

Rev.  Vincent  Henry  Stanton,  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Ely  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Canon  of  Ely  and  Fellow  I  /»~— 1 


Rev.  William  Augustus  Brevoort  Cooiidce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.D.  (Bern). 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  History,  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  1880-1881.  Author  of  Guide  du  Haul  Dauphint;  The  Rante  of 
Ike  Tddi;  Guide  to  GrsndrUald;  Guide  to  SunLserland;  The  Alps  in  Nature  and  in 
History;  Ac.  Editor  of  The  Alpine  Journal,  iJHio-1609;  Ac. 


GUrus;  Coldest  Ab 

HaunlnsfcM; 
Crass*;  Grenoble; 
Grindclwald; 
,  Gruner,  G.  S.; 

Walter  Auson  Phillips,  M.A.  f  Girondists;  Goethe: 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  \     Dcscendantt  of: 
Oxford.  Author  of  Modern  Europe;  Ac  "    [  Greek  lEdcpcndenct 

WtLHELM  BOUSSET,  DTK.  f 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.   Author  oi-l  Gnosticism. 
Das  Wesen  der  Religion;  The  Antichrist  Le%end;  Ac 

William  Burnside,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  r 

Professor  of  Mathematics.  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  Hon.  Fellow  of  J  Croups.  Theory  of. 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Author  of  The  Theory  of  Groups  of  Finite  Order.  \ 

William  Felldeh  Crales,  M.A.  r 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law,  King's  Collect?.  I  Habeas  Cortras* 
London.  Author  of  Craves  on  Statute  Lax.  Editor  of  ArchboM's  Criminal  Pleadinr  1  wtnTn/^^' 
(23rd  edition).  [  "■"••■sV 

Walter  George  McMillan,  F.C.S.,  M.T.M.E.  (d.  1904).  f 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Lecturer  on  Metal-  4  Graphite  (in  part). 
lurgy.  Mason  College,  Birmingham,    Author  of  A  Treatise  on  EUaro-MdaUurCy.  \ 
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W.  Hm.  Rxv.  Wuuam  Hunt,  M  A  ,  Litt.D.  f 

President  of  Royal  Historical  Society.  I905-I9O9,  Author  of  History  of  English  J  r„,n  ,  R 
Ckunh,  S97-I906;  The  Church  of  England  in  the  MtddU  Ages;  Political  History  of)  Ureen  ** 
England  Iffo-ltoi.  I 

W.  IL  Ba.  Wuuam  Henry,  Bennett,  M.Ay  D.D.,  D.Lm.  (Cantab.).  f 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  F.wcr^iii  in  New  and  Hackney  Colleges,  London.  J 
Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  CanibnJge.  Lcrturrr  in  Hebrew  at  Firth  | 
College,  Sheffield.  Author  of  Religion  of  Uu  Post- Exilic  Prophets ;  &c  I 

W.  H.  F.*       Wuuam  Henry  Fair  brother,  M.A.,  f 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  Lincoln  College.  Oxford.    Author  of  Philosophy  |  Green,  Them**  HID. 


w.  J.  F.         Wuuam  Justice  Foeo  (d.  1004).  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John \  College,  Cambridge.   Headmaster  of  Leamington  1  Grace,  W. 
College.  [ 

W.  H«D.         Wuuam  McDocgaix,  M.A.  f 

Reader  in  Mental  Ph.losophy  in  the  University  of  Orford.   Author  of  A  Pnmur  i  H*Jlueln»U 
of  Physiological  Psychology,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  ;  So:.  [ 

W.M.M.        W.  Max  MOlleb,  Ph.D.  J  HamlUc  .  ..... 

Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  R.E.  Seminary.  Philadelphia.    Author  of  At  sen  undi     |»  ^ 
Europa  nach  den  Atgptischcn  DrnkmaUrn;  &C.  I  languages. 


w.  It.  at.        Willum  Michael  Rossrrn.  /  Giullo  Romano;  Gouoli; 

Sec  the  biographical  article,  Rossxtti,  Dante  G.  \  { 

W.  P.  A  Lieut.-Colomel  Wuuam  Patbice  Anoebson.  M.Inst  C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Canada.  Member  of  the  \ 
Geographic  Board  of  Canada.  Past  President  of  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  I 

W.  P.  R.         Hon.  William  Pembejl  Reeves. 

of  London  School  of  Economics.  Agent-General  and  High  Commissioner 
Zealand.  1896-1009.  Minister  o(  Education,  Labour  and  Justice.  New 
1891-1896.    Author  of  The  Long  WhiK  Cloud:  0  History  of  A'etc  Zealand ; 


W.  S.  Whttelaw  Reid,  LL.D.  f 

See  the  biographical  article.  Reid.  WhjtBLAW.  \ 

W.  BL  Wuuam  Ridoeway,  M.A.,  D  Sc. 

Professor  of  Archaeology,  Cambridge  University,  and  Brcreton  Reader  in  Classics. 
Fellow  of  Conville  and  C.iius  College,  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
President  of  Royal  Anthropological  ln-titute,  1908.  President  of  Anthropological 
Section,  British  Association,  1908.   Author  of  The  Early  Age  of  Greta;  Sec. 


RoSEWHAIN,  D.SC.  f  ntaM  , . 

Superintendent  of  the  Metallurgical  Department,  National  Physical  Laboratory  \  Ctass  ('" 


W.  R.  D.         Wynoham  Rowlamd  Dunstan,  M.A..  LL.D..  F  R.S.,  F  C.S.  f 

Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  .President  of  /he  International  Association  of  Tropical  •  Gutta-PeretiB. 
Agriculture.  Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Tropical  Agriculture,  Colonial  Office.  { 

W.  B.  B.  BL     Wuuam  Richaed  Eaton  Hoocetnson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  F.C.S.  f  _     _  „ 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.    Formerly  J  uun  w,M>n! 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  R.M.A..  Woolwich.  Part-author  of  Valentin- |  Gunpowder. 
Hodgkinson's  Practical  Chemistry;  dtc  I 

w  g.  f,         Wuuam  Robebtbon  Smith.  LL.D.  /HiggsJ  Un  Pari). 

See  the  biographical  article.  Smith.  William  Robertson.  \ **"  ^ 

W  R.1H     Wuuam  Ralston  Sheoden-Ralston.  M.A.  f-^. 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Printed  Boots.  British  Museum.  Author  of  Russian  ]  Gogol. 
Fcth  Tales  ;&c  [ 

W.  W.  B-»       Wuuam  Walkeb  Rockwell,  Lic.Thbol.  /Gregory  XVL 

As^sUDt  Professor  of  Church  H.slory.  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York.  \ 
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(1638-1710).  German  mystic, 
wu  barn  at  Regensburg,  where  his  father  was  a  member  of 
senate,  on  the  14th  of  March  163S.  Having  acquired  at  school 
an  acquaintance  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  even  Arabic, 
he  proceeded  to  Strassburg  to  study  theology;  but  finding 
the  theological  prelections  of  J.  S.  Schmidt  and  P.  J.  Spcner 
distasteful,  he  entered  the  faculty  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
an  advocate,  first  at  Spires,  and  then  at  Rcgensburg;  but 
raving  become  acquainted  with  the  baron  Justinianus  von 
Welti  (1631-1668),  a  Hungarian  nobleman  who  cherished 
schemes  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  and  having  himself  become  acquainted  with 
another  world  in  dreams  and  visions,  he  abandoned  all  interest 
in  h»  profession,  and  became  an  energetic  promoter  of  the 
"  Ckrhlttbaulkhe  Jtsutgtiellschofl,"  or  Christian  Edification 
Society  of  Jesus.  The  movement  in  its  beginnings  provoked  at 
least  no  active  hostility;  but  when  Gichtcl  began  to  attack  the 
inching  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  and  church,  especially  upon  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  a  prosecution  which  resulted  in  sentence  of  banishment 
*nd  confiscation  (1665).  After  many  months  of  wandering  and 
occasionally  romantic  adventure,  he  reached  Holland  in  January 
1667,  and  settled  at  Zwollc,  where  he  co  operated  with  Friedrich 
Breckling  (16*0-1711),  *ho  shared  his  views  and  aspirations. 
Hiving  become  involved  in  the  troubles  of  this  friend,  Gichtcl, 
thn  a  period  of  imprisonment,  was  banished  for  a  term  of  years 
from  Zwolie,  but  finally  in  166S  found  a  home  in  Amsterdam, 
•here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Antoinette  Bourignon 
(1616-16S0),  and  in  a  state  of  poverty  (which,  however,  never 
hrcame  destitution)  lived  out  his  strange  life  of  visions  and 
■-'ay-dreams,  of  prophecy  and  prayer.  He  became  an  ardent 
<Uriple  of  Jakob  Bochme,  whose  works  he  published  in  1687 
(Amsterdam,  2  vols  );  but  before  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the 
:m  of  January  17 10,  he  had  attracted  to  himself  a  small  band 
of  f&Uowers  known  as  Gichtelians  or  Brethren  of  the  Angels,  who 
Propagated  certain  views  at  which  he  had  arrived  independently 
«(  Bochme.  Seeking  ever  to  hear  the  authoritative  voice  of 
God  within  them,  and  endeavouring  to  attain  to  a  life  altogether 
'rcr  from  carnal  desires,  like  that  of  "  the  angels  in  heaven,  who 
w.her  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,"  they  claimed  to 
extras*  a  priesthood  "  after  the  order  of  Mclehizedck,"  appeasing 
ti*  wrath  of  God,  and  ransoming  the  souls  of  the  tost  by  sufferings 
mdwed  vicariously  after  the  example  of  Christ.  While,  however, 
Bochme  "  desired  to  remain  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,"  the 


Separatists  (cl.  J.  A.  Dorner,  History  of 
Prokitant  Theology,  u.  p.  185). 

Gichtel's  correspondence  was  published  without  his  knowledge 
by  Gottfried  Arnold,  a  disciple,  ' 


It  has  been  frequently  reprinted  under  the  title  Theosnphm 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  Berlin  c 


l>f. 


ition  (1768)  contains 
See  also  G.  C.  A.  von  Ha r less,  Jok^b 
ten  (1870,  2nd  ed.  1682);  article  in  AU- 


in  1701  (2  vols.),  and  again  in  1708 

(3  vols.). 
praittta. 

a  notice  of  Gichtel's 
Bdkifie  and  die  Atch 
gemeint  deulstht  BtO[ 

OIDDINGS,  JOSHUA  REED  (1705-1864),  American  statesman, 
in  the  anti-slavery  conflict,  was  born  at  Tioga  Point, 
Athens,  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th  of 
October  170s-  In  1806  his  parents  removed  to  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  then  sparsely  settled  and  almost  a  wilderness. 
The  son  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and,  though  he  received 
no  systematic  education,  devoted  much  time  to  study  and 
reading.  For  several  years  after  1814  he  was  a  school  teacher, 
but  in  February  iSji  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  and  soon 
obtained  a  large  practice,  particularly  in  criminal  cases.  From 
1831  to  1837  he  was  in  partnership  with  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
He  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  slate  legislature  in  1826-1828, 
and  from  December  1838  until  March  iS$q  was  a  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  first  as  a  Whig,  then 
as  a  Frec  soiler,  and  finally  as  a  Republican.  Recognizing  that 
slavery  was  a  state  institution,  with  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment had  no  authority  tq  interfere,  he  contended  thst  slavery 
could  only  exist  by  a  specific  state  enactment,  that  therefore 
slavcr>'  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories  was  un- 
lawful and  should  be  abolished,  that  the  coastwise  slave-trade  in 
vessels  flying  the  national  flag,  like  the  international  slave-trade, 
should  be  rigidly  suppressed,  and  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
pass  any  act  which  in  any  way  could  be  construed  as  a  recognition 
of  slavery  as  a  national  institution.  His  attitude  in  the  so-called 
"  Creole  Case  "  attracted  particular  attention.  In  1841  some 
slaves  who  were  being  carried  in  the  brig  "  Creole  "  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  to  New  Orleans,  revolted,  killed  the 
captain,  gained  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  British  port  of  Nassau.  Thereupon,  according  to 
British  law,  they  became  free.  The  minority  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  revolt  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  the  others  were  liberated.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  United 
States  government  to  recover  the  slaves.  Daniel  Webster,  then 
secretary  of  state,  asserting  that  on  an  American  ship  they  were 
!  under  the  jurisdiction  of.thc  United  States  and  that  they  were 
]  legally  property.   On  the  2tst  of  March  1842,  before  the  c»«- 
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was  settled,  Giddings  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  aeries  of  resolutions,  in  which  he  asserted  that  "  in  resuming 
their  natural  rightsof  personal  liberty  "  the  slaves  "  violated  no  law 
of  the  United  Stales."  For  offering  these  resolutions  Giddings 
was  attacked  with  rancour,  and  was  formally  censured  by  the 
House.  Thereupon  he  resigned,  appealed  to  his  constituents, 
and  was  immediately  reelected  by  a  large  majority.  In 
1859  he  was  not  renominated,  and  retired  from  Congress  after 
a  continuous  service  of  more  than  twenty  years.  From  i86t 
until  his  death,  at  Montreal,  on  the  27th  of  May  1864,  he 
was  U.S.  consul-general  in  Canada.  Giddings  published  a  series 
of  political  essays  signed  "  Paci finis "  (1843);  Speeches  in 
Congress  (1853);  The  Exiles  of  Florida  (1858);  and  a  History 
of  the  Rebellion:  lis  Authors  and  Causes  (1864). 

See  The  Lift  of  Joihua  R.  Giddings  (Chicago.  1892).  by  his  son-in- 
law,  George  Washington  Julian  (1817-1899),  a  Free-soil  leader  and  a 
representative  in  Congress  in  1849-1851,3  Republican  representative 
in  Congres*  in  1861-1871,  a  Liberal  Republican  in  the  campaign  of 
1872,  and  afterwards  a  Democrat. 

GIDEON  (in  Hebrew,  perhaps  "  hewer "  or  "  warrior "), 
liberator,  reformer  and  "  judge  "  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Joash, 
of  the  Manassite  clan  of  Abiezer,  and  had  his  home  at  Ophrah 
near  Shechem.  His  name  occurs  in  Hcb.  xi.  32,  in  a  list  of  those 
who  became  heroes  by  faith;  but,  except  in  Judges  vi.-viii., 
is  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  lived 
at  a  lime  when  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  south  and  east  made 
inroads  upon  Israel,  destroying  all  that  they  could  not  carry 
away.  Two  accounts  of  his  deeds  arc  preserved  (see  Judges). 
According  to  one  (Judges  vi.  11-24)  Yahweh  appeared  under 
the  holy  tree  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Joasli  and  summoned 
Gideon  to  undertake,  in  dependence  on  supernatural  direction 
and  help,  the  work  of  liberating  his  country  from  its  long  oppres- 
sion, and,  in  token  that  he  accepted  the  mission,  be  erected  in 
Ophrah  an  altar  which  he  called  "  Yahweh-Shalom  "  (Yahweb 
is  peace).  According  to  another  account  (vi.  25-32)  Gideon  was 
a  great  reformer  who  was  commanded  by  Yahweh  to  destroy 
the  altar  of  Baal  belonging  to  his  father  and  the  asUrah  or 
sacred  post  by  its  side.  The  townsmen  discovered  the  sacrilege 
and  demanded  his  death.  His  father,  who,  as  guardian  of  the 
sacred  place,  was  priest  of  Baal,  enjoined  the  men  not  to  take 
up  Baal's  quarrel,  (or  "  if  Baal  be  a  god,  let  him  contend  (rib)  for 
himself."  Hence  Gideon  received  the  name  Jerubbaal.1  From 
this  latter  name  appearing  regularly  in  the  older  narrative 
(cf.  ix.),  and  from  the  varying  usage  in  vi.-viii.,  it  has  been  held 
that  stories  of  two  distinct  heroes  (Gideon  and  Jerubbaal)  have 
been  fused  in  the  complicated  account  which  follows.* 

The  great  gathering  of  the  Midianilcs  and  their  allies  od  the 
north  side  of  the  plain  of  Jesrecl;  the  general  muster  first  of 
Abiezer,  then  of  all  Manassch,  and  lastly  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Asher,  Zcbuluh  and  Naphlali;  the  signs  by  which  the 
wavering  faith  of  Gideon  was  steadied;  the  methods  by  which 
an  unwieldy  mob  was  reduced  to  a  small  but  trusty  band  of 
energetic  and  determined  men;  and  the  stratagem  by  which 
the  vast  army  of  Midian  was  surprised  and  routed  by  the  handful 
of  Israelites  descending  from  "  aboVe  Endor,"  are  indicated 
fully  in  the  narratives,  and  need  not  be  detailed  here.  The 
difficulties  in  the  account  of  the  subsequent  flight  of  the  Midian- 
ites  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  composite  character  of 
the  narratives,  and  there  arc  signs  that  in  one  of  them  Gideon 
was  accompanied  only  by  his  own  clansmen  (vi.  34).  So,  when 
the  Midianites  are  put  to  flight,  according  to  one  representation, 
the  Ephraimites  are  called  out  to  intercept  them,  and  the  two 
chiefs,  Ortb  ("  raven  ")  and  Z<*b  ("  wolf  "),  in  making  for  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  are  slain  at  "  the  raven's  rock"  and  "  the 
wolf's  press  "  respectively.  As  the  sequel  of  this  we  arc  told 
that  the  Ephraimites  quarrelled  with  Gideon  because  their 
assistance  had  not  been  invoked  earlier,  and  their  anger  was 

I  "  Baal  contends  "  (or  Jeru-baal.  "  Baal  founds,"  cf.  Jeru-el). 
but  artificially  explained  in  the  narrative  to  mean  "  let  Baal  contend 
against  him,  or  "  let  Baal  contend  (or  himself,"  t.  31.  In  2  Sam. 
xi.  21  he  is  called  Jcrubbesheth.  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
explained  in  the  article  Baal. 

1  See.  on  this,  Cheyoe,  Enty.  Bib.  col.  1719  seq.;  Ed.  Meyer,  Die 
Israeluen,  pp.  482  scq. 


only  appeased  by  his  tactful  reply  (viit.  1-3;  contrast  xii.  1  6). 
The  other  narrative  speaks  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Midianite  chiefs 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna*  across  the  northern  end  of  Jordan,  past 
Succoih  and  Penuel  to  the  unidentified  place  Karkor.  Having 
taken  relentless  vengeance  on  the  men  of  Penud  and  Succoih, 
who  had  shown  a  timid  neutrality  when  the  patriotic  struggle 
was  at  its  crisis,  Gideon  puts  the  two  chiefs  to  death  to  avenge 
his  brothers  whom  they  had  killed  at  Tabor.4  The  overthrow 
of  Midian  (cf.  Is.  ix.  4,  x.  26;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  0-12)  induced  "  Is  1" 
to  offer  Gideon  the  kingdom.  It  was  refused — out  of  relig  is 
scruples  (viit.  as  scq  ;  cf.  1  Sam.  viii.  7,  x.  19,  xii.  12, 17, 19),  a  ' 
the  ephod  idol  which  he  set  up  at  Ophrah  in  commcmoralic 
of  the  victory  was  regarded  by  a  later  editor  (v.  27)  as  a  cause 
of  apostasy  to  the  people  and  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  his  bouse; 
see,  however,  Ephod.  Gideon's  achievements  would  naturally 
give  him  a  more  than  merelytlocal  authority,  and  after  his  death 
the  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  his  sons  to  set  himself  up  as 
chief  (see  Abimxlech). 

See  further  Jews,  section  I ;  and  the  literature  to  the  book  of 
Judges.  (S.  A.  C) 

G1EBEL.  CHRISTOPH  GOTTFRIED  ANDREAS  (1820-1881), 
German  zoologist  and  palaeontologist,  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
September  1820  at  Quedlinburg  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  graduated  Ph.  D.  in  1845.  In 
t8$8  he  became  professor  of  zoology  and  director  of  the  museum 
in  the  university  of  Halle.  He  died  at  Halle  on  the  14th  of 
November  i38i.  His  chief  publications  were  Paldoxoolorie 
(1846);  Fauna  der  Vonteli  (1847-1850);  DeutstUands  Petre- 
fatten  (1852);  OdonlorraphU  (1855);  Lehrbuck  der  ZodUtie 
(1857);  Thesaurus  ornilhototiae  (1872-1877). 

G I  EN,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisseroent 
in  the  department  of  Loiret,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  39  m.  E.S.E.  of  Orleans  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  6335.  Gien 
is  a  picturesque  and  interesting  town  and  has  many  curious  old 
houses.  The  Loire  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  twelve 
arches,  built  by  Anne  dc  Beaujcu,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Near  it  stands  a  statue  of  Ver- 
cingctorix.  The  principal  building  is  the  old  castle  used  as  a 
law-court,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone  arranged  in  geometrical 
patterns,  and  built  in  1404  by  Anne  de  Beaujeu.  The  church 
of  St  Pierre  possesses  a  square  tower  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.    Porcelain  is  manufactured. 

GIERS.  NICHOLAS  KARLOVICH  DB  (1820-1895),  Russian 
statesman,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  May  1820.  Like  his  pre- 
decessor, Prince  Gorchakov,  he  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  of 
Tsarskoye  Sclo,  near  St  Petersburg,  but  his  career  was  much  less 
rapid,  because  be  had  no  influential  protectors,  and  was  handi- 
capped by  being  a  Protestant  of  Teutonic  origin.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Eastern  department 
of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  spent  more  than  twenty 
years  in  subordinate  posts,  chiefly  in  south-eastern  Europe, 
until  he  was  promoted  in  1863  to  the  post  of  minister  pleni- 
potentiary in  Persia.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  and, 
alter  serving  as  a  minister  in  Switzerland  and  Sweden,  he  was 
appointed  in  1875  director  of  the  Eastern  department  and 
assistant  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  Prince  Gorchakov, 
whose  niece  he  had  married.  No  sooner  had  he  entered  on  his 
new  duties  than  his  great  capacity  for  arduous  work  was  put 
to  a  severe  test.  Besides  events  in  central  Asia,  to  which  he 
had  to  devote  much  attention,  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection 
had  broken  out,  and  he  could  perceive  from  secret  official  papers 
that  the  incident  had  far-reaching  ramifications  unknown  to 
the  general  public.  Soon  this  became  apparent  to  all  the  world. 
While  the  Austrian  officials  in  Dalmatia,  with  hardly  a  pretence 
of  concealment,  were  assisting  the  insurgents,  Russian  volunteers, 
were  flocking  to  Servia  with  the  connivance  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  governments,  and  General  Ignaticv,  as  ambassador  in 

<  The  names  are  vocalized  to  suggest  the  fanciful  interpretations 
"  victim  "  and  "  protection  withheld." 

•  As  the  account  of  this  has  been  lost  and  the  narrative  is  concerned 
not  with  the  plain  of  Jezrecl  but  rather  with  Shechem.  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  episode  implies  the  existence  of  a  distinct  story 
wherein  Gideon's  pursuit  is  such  an  act  of  vengeance. 
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Constantinople,  was  urging  his  government  to  take  advantage 
of  the  palpable  weakness  o(  Turkey  for  bringing  about  a  radical 
solution  of  the  Eastern  question.  Prince  Gorckakov  did  not  want 
«  radical  solution  involving  a  great  European  war,  but  be  was  too 
fond  of  ephemeral  popularity  to  stem  the  current  of  popular 
excitement.   Alexander  II.,  personally  averse  from  war,  was 
sot  insensible  to  the  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  baited  between 
two  opinions.    M.  de  Gicrs  was  one  of  the  few  who  gauged  the 
sanation  accurately.   As  an  official  and  a  man  of  non-Russian 
extraction  be  bad  to  be  extremely  reticent,  but  to  his  intimate 
friends  he  condemned  severely  the  ignorance  and  light-hearted 
recklessness  of  those  around  him.    The  event  justified  his  sombre 
pieviuoos,  but  did  not  cure  the  recklessness  of  the  so-called 
patriots    They  wished  to  defy  Europe  in  order  to  maintain 
iatact  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  again  M.  de  Gicrs  found 
hirmdf  in  an  unpopular  minority.   He  had  to  remain  in  the  back- 
gramd,  but  all  the  influence  be  possessed  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  peace.    His  views,  energetically  supported  by  Count 
Sfeavalov,  finally  prevailed,  and  the  European  congress  assembled 
st  Berlin.   He  was  not  present  at  the  congress,  and  consequently 
esciped  the  popular  odium  for  the  concessions  which  Russia 
rod  to  make  to  Great  Britain  and  Austria.    From  that  time  he 
was  practically  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  for  Prince  Gorchakov 
was  no  longer  capable  of  continued  intellectual  exertion,  and' 
bred  mostly  abroad.   On  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  in  1881  it 
'is  generally  expected  that  M.  de  Gicrs  would  I*  dismissed 
is  deficient  in  Russian  nationalist  feeling,  for  Alexander  III. 
was  credited  with  strong  anti-German  Slavophil  tendencies. 
In  reality  the  young  tsar  had  no  intention  of  embarking  on  wild 
political  adventures,  and  was  fully  determined  not  to  let  his  hand 
be  farced  by  men  less  cautious  than  himself.   What  be  wanted 
was  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  would  be  at  once  vigilant 
»nd  prudent,  active  and  obedient,  and  who  would  relieve  him 
from  the  trouble  and  worry  of  routine  work  while  allowjng  him 
to  control  the  main  lines,  and  occasionally  the  details,  of  the 
ntiooaJ  policy.    M.  de  Gicrs  was  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
tad  accordingly  the  tsar  not  only  appointed  him  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  retirement  of  Prince  Gorchakov  in  1883, 
but  retained  him  to  the  end  of  his  reign  in  1894-   1  n  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  his  august  master,  M.  de  Gicrs  followed  system- 
uically  a  pacific  policy.  Accepting  as  a/ntf  atexmpii  the  existence 
of  the  triple  alliance,  created  by  Bismarck  for  the  purpose  of 
foadng  any  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  France, 
tr  sought  to  establish  more  friendly  relations  with  the  cabinets 
of  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Rome.   To  the  advances  of  the  French 
^Ttt.i-neni  be  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear,  but  when  the  rapfrockt- 
Mctf  between  the  two  countries  was  effected  with  b'ttle  or  no 
cooperation  00  his  part,  he  utilized  it  for  restraining  France  and 
promoting  Russian  interests.   He  died  on  the  soth  of  January 
1A05.  soon  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  II.       (D.  M.  W.) 

GIESEBRECHT.  WILHSLM  VON  (1814-1880).  German 
historian,  was  a  son  of  Karl  Giesebrecht  (d-  i8j»),  and  a  nephew 
of  the  poet  Ludwig  Giesebrecht  (1701-1873).  Born  in  Berlin 
oa  the  5th  of  March  1814,  he  studied  under  Leopold  von  Ranke, 
'•'■■i  his  first  important  work,  Geickickle  Oltoi If.,  was  contributed 
'1  Ranke's  J akrbttiher  des  dcutsckm  Reich]  untfr  dtm  sbxhsischen 
H smu  (Berlin.  1837-1840).  In  1841  be  published  his  JakrbUcker 
in  KUsters  Allaiek,  a  reconstruction  of  the  lost  Amulet  AUa- 
knsts,  a  medieval  source  of  which  fragments  only  were  known 
<»  t«  extant,  and  these  were  obscured  in  other  chronicles.  The 
fcrJiaoce  of  this  performance  was  shown  ilk  1867,  when  a  copy 
«  the  original  chronicle  was  found,  and  it  was  seen  that  Cicse- 
brccat's  text  was  substantially  correct.  In  the  meantime  be  had 
ton  appointed  OberUkftr  in  the  Joachimsthaler  Gymnasium 
•  Berlin;  had  paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  as  a  result  of  his  re- 
"i-xhts  there  bad  published  Dt  litter  arum  audits  a  pud  1  talcs 
fr**is  mtdii  tarn  sttnlis  (Berlin,  1845),  a  study  upon  trie  survival 
culture  in  Italian  cities  during  the  middle  ages,  and  also 
Tnl  critical  essay*  upon  the  sources  for  the  early  history  of 
"'  popes.  In  1851  appeared  his  translation  of  the  Historiae 
fee-pry  of  Tours,  which  is  the  standard  German  translation, 
for  years  later  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work, 


Gtscktihu  der  dcutsdun  Koittneii,  the  fifth  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1888.  This  work  was  the  first  in  which  the 
results  of  the  scientific  methods  of  research  were  thrown  open  to 
the  world  at  large.  Largeness  of  style  and  brilliance  of  portrayal 
were  Joined  to  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  sources  in  a  way 
hitherto  unachieved  by  any  German  historian.  Yet  later 
German  historians  have  severely  criticised  his  glorification  of 
the  imperial  era  with  its  Italian  entanglements,  in  which  the 
interests  of  Germany  were  sacrificed  for  idle  glory.  Gicscbrecht's 
history,  however,  appeared  when  the  new  German  empire  was 
in  the  making,  and  became  popular  owing  both  to  its  patriotic 
tone  and  its  intrinsic  merits.  In  1857  he  went  to  Konigsberg  as 
professor  ordinarius,  and  in  186s  succeeded  H.  von  Sybcl  as 
professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Munich.  The  Bavarian 
government  honoured  him  in  various  ways,  and  he  died  at  Munich 
on  the  17th  of  December  1889.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Giesebrecht  published  a  good  monograph  on  Arnold 
of  Brescia  (Munich,  1873),  a  collection  of  essays  under  tbe  title 
Deutsche  Redcn  (Munich,  1871),  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  group  of  scholars  who  took  over  tbe  direction  of  the 
Uonumenta  Cermetniae  kitlatica  In  1875.  In  1893  B.  von 
Simson  added  a  sixth  volume  to  tbe  Cesckickte  der  deulscktn 
Kaistntit,  thus  bringing  the  work  down  to  tbe  death  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.  in  1100. 

See  S.  Rictlcr,  Gedicktmtrede  auf  WUkeJm  rcnGuubrttkl  (Munich. 
«89t):  and  Lord  Acton  in  the  Enttuk  HiUoricoJ  Rerirw,  vol.  v. 
(London,  1890). 

eiBBLUt,  JOHAIIM  KARL  LUDWIG  (1792-1854),  German 
writer  on  church  history,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  March  179*  »t 
Petcrshagen,  near  Mindcn,  where  his  father,  Georg  Christof 
Friedricb,  waa  preacher.  In  his  tenth  year  he  entered  tbe 
orphanage  atHalle,  whence  be  duly  passed  to  the  university, 
his  studies  being  interrupted,  however,  from  October  1813  till 
the  peace  of  1815  by  a  period  of  military  service,  during  which 
be  was  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of  chasseurs.  On 
tbe  conclusion  of  peace  (1815)  he  returned  to  Halle,  and,  having 
in  1817  taken  his  degree  in  philosophy,  he  in  the  same  year 
became  assistant  bead  master  (Conrcctor)  in  the  Mindcn  gym- 
nasium, and  in  1818  was  appointed  director  of  tbe  gymnasium 
at  Cleves.  Here  be  published  his  earliest  work  (Historisck- 
kriiiscker  Versuck  tier  die  EsUUekung  u.  die  frUkuUn  Sckuksale 
der  sckriftluke*  Ewtngdien),  a  treatise  which  had  considerable 
influence  on  subsequent  investigations  as  to  tbe  origin  of  tbe 
gospels.  In  1819  Gteselcr  was  appointed  a  professor  ordinarius 
in  theology  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Bonn,  where, 
besides  lecturing  on  church  history,  be  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  that  subject  in  Ernst  Rosenmuller's 
Repertcrium,  K.  F.  Staudlin  and  H.  G.  Tschirner's  Arekh, 
and  in  various  university  "  programs."  The  first  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  well-known  Ckurck  History  appeared  in  1834- 
In  1631  he  accepted  a  call  to  Gotlingen  as  successor  to  J.  G. 
Planck.  He  lectured  on  church  history,  tbe  history  of  dogma,  and 
dogmatic  theology.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  a  Consislorial- 
talk,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Guclphic 
order.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1834.  Tbe  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  KtrckengeschUkle ,  embracing  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  1814,  were  published  posthumously  in  185s  by  E.  R. 
Redepenning  (1810-1883);  and  they  were  followed  in  1856  by 
a  Dofmentettkkkte,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  tbe  sixth 
volume  of  tbe  Ckurck  History.  Among  church  historians 
Giescler  continues  to  hold  a  high  place.  Less  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque in  style  than  Karl  Hase,  conspicuously  deficient  in 
Neander's  deep  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  more  spiritual 
forces  by  which  church  life  is  pervaded,  he  excels  these  and  all 
other  contemporaries  in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
tion. His  Ltkrhuk  der  KirckengackUkte,  with  its  copious 
references  to  original  authorities,  is  of  great  value  to  the  student: 
"  Gioseler  wished  that  each  age  should  speak  for  itself,  since 
only  by  this  means  can  the  peculiarity  of  its  Ideas  be  fully 
appreciated  "  (Otto  Pfleidcrer,  Development  ef  Tkeoiogy,  p.  a&a)- 
The  work,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  Germany , 
has  partially  appeared  also  in  two  English  translations.  Tbat 
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published  in  New  York  ( Text  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
S  vols.)  brings  the  work  down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  while 
that  published  in  "  Clark's  Theological  Library  "  {Compendium 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Edinburgh,  5  vob.)  doses  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation.  Cieselcr  was  not  only  a  devoted 
student  but  also  an  energetic  man  of  business.  He  frequently 
held  the  office  of  pro-rector  of  the  university,  and  did  much 
useful  work  as  a  member  of  several  of  its  committees. 

OIESSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Hesse,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wieseck 
with  the  Lahn,  41  m.  N.N.W.  of  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the 
railway  to  Ousel,  and  at  the  junction  of  important  lines  to 
Cologne  and  Coblenz.  Pop.  (1885)  18,836;  (1905)  29,149.  In 
the  old  part  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular. 
Besides  the  university,  the  principal  buildings  are  the  Stadt- 
k  ire  he,  the  provincial  government  offices,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  old  castle  dating  from  the  1  jth  century,  the  arsenal  (now 
barracks)  and  the  town-hall  (containing  an  historical  collection). 
The  university,  founded  in  1007  by  Louis  V  ,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
has  a  large  and  valuable  library, a  botanic  garden,  an  observatory, 
medical  schools,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  chemical 
laboratory  which  was  directed  by  Justus  von  Licbig,  professor 
here  from  1824  to  1852,  and  an  agricultural  college.  The 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth 
of  various  kinds,  machines,  leather,  candles,  tobacco  and  beer. 

Giesscn,  the  name  of  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  streams 
which  pour  (giessen)  their  waters  here  into  the  Latin,  was  formed 
in  the  12th  century  out  of  the  villages  Setters,  Aster  and 
Kroppach,  for  whose  protection  Count  William  of  Gleiberg  built 
the  castle  of  Giesscn.  Through  marriage  the  town  came,  in  1 203, 
into  the  possession  of  the  count  palatine;  Rudolph  of  Tubingen, 
who  sold  it  in  1265  to  the  landgrave  Henry  of  Hesse.  It  was 
surrounded  with  fortifications  in  1530,  which  were  demolished 
in  1547,  but  rebuilt  in  1560.  In  1805  they  were  finally  pulled 
down,  and  their  site  converted  into  promenades. 

Sec  O.  Buchner,  Fikrer  far  Giesttn  und  das  LahntoJ  (1891);  and 
Aus  Giessens  Vergangenkeit  (1883). 

GIPFARD,  GODFREY  (c.  1135-1302),  chancellor  of  England 
and  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  GifTard  of  Boyton, 
Wiltshire.  Having  entered  the  church  he  speedily  obtained 
valuable  preferments  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Walter,  who' became  chancellor  of  England  in  1265.  In  1266 
Godfrey  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeding  Walter 
as  chancellor  of  England  when,  in  the  same  year,  the  latter  was 
made  archbishop  of  York.  In  1268  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Worcester,  resigning  the  chancellorship  shortly  afterwards; 
and  both  before  and  after  1279,  when  he  inherited  the  valuable 
property  of  his  brother  the  archbishop,  he  was  employed  on 
public  business  by  Edward  I.  His  main  energies,  however, 
were  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  his  see.  He  had  one  long  dispute 
with  the  monks  of  Worcester,  another  with  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  was  vigilant  in  guarding  his  material  interests. 
The  bishop  died  on  the  26th  of  January  1302,  and  was  buried 
in  his  cathedral.  Giffard,  although  inclined  to  nepotism,  was 
a  benefactor  to  bis  cathedral,  and  completed  and  fortified  the 
episcopal  castle  at  Hartlebury. 

See  W.  Thomas,  Swveyof  Wortttter  Cathedral;  Epiunpa!  Registers  • 
Register  of  Bitkop  Godfrey  Ctfard,  edited  by  J.  W.  Willi*- Bund 
(Oxford,  1898-1899);  and  the  Annals  of  Worrcster  in  the  Annates 
monaUui,  vol.  iv.,  edited  by  H.  R.  Luard  (London,  1869). 

GIPFARD,  WALTER  (d.  1279),  chancellor  of  England  and 
archbishop  of  York,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  Giffard  of  Boyton, 
Wiltshire,  and  after  serving  as  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Wells, 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  May  1264.  In  August 
1265  Henry  III.  appointed  him  chancellor  of  England,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  arbitrators  who  drew  up  the  dUlum  de  Keniltoortk 
in  1 266.  Later  in  this  year  Pope  Clement  IV.  named  him  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  having  resigned  the  chancellorship  he  was 
an  able  and  diligent  ruler  of  his  see,  although  in  spite  of  bis 
Breat  wealth  he  was  frequently  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  When 


Henry  III.  died  in  November  1272  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury was  vacant,  and  consequently  the  great  seal  was  delivered 
to  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  three  regents 
who  successfully  governed  the  kingdom  until  the  return  of 
Edward  I.  in  August  1274.  Having  again  acted  in  this  capacity 
during  the  king's  absence  in  127$,  Giffard  died  in  April  1279, 
and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral. 

See  Fasti  Eboracenses.  edited  by  J.  Raine  (London.  1863).  Ciffard's 
Reguler  from  1266  to  1279  has  been  edited  for  the  Surtecs  Society  by 
W.  Brown. 

GIFFARD.  WILLIAM  (d.  1129),  bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
chancellor  of  William  II.  and  received  his  sec,  in  succession  to 
Bishop  Walkclin,  from  Henry  I.  (1 100).  He  wasoneol  the  bishops 
elect  whom  Anselm  refused  to  consecrate  (not)  as  having  been 
nominated  and  invested  by  the  lay  power.  During  the  investi- 
tures dispute  Giffard  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Anselm,  and 
drew  upon  himself  a  sentence  of  banishment  through  declining 
to  accept  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  York  (1 103).  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  bishops  who  pressed  Anselm,  in  1 106, 
to  give  way  to  the  king.  He  was  consecrated  alter  the  settle- 
ment of  1 107.  He  became  a  close  friend  of  Anselm,  aided  the 
first  Cistercians  to  settle  in  England,  and  restored  Winchester 
cathedral  with  great  magnificence. 

See  Eadmer,  Historia  natorum,  edited  by  M.  Rule  (London, 
18B4):  and  S.  H.  Cass,  Bishops  of  Winchester  (London,  1827). 

GIPPEJf,  SIR  ROBBRT  (1837-1910),  British  statistician  and 
economist,  was  born  at  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire.  He  entered 
a  solicitor's  office  in  Glasgow,  and  while  in  that  city  Attended 
courses  at  the  university.  He  drifted  into  journalism,  and  after 
working  for  the  Stirling  Journal  he  went  to  London  in  1862  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Globe.  He  also  assisted  Mr  John  (afterwards 
Lord)  Morley,  when  the  latter  edited  the  Fortnightly  Retine. 
In  1868  he  became  Walter  Bagehot's  assistant-editor  on  the 
Economist;  and  his  services  were  also  secured  in  1873  as  city- 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  and  later  of  The  Times.  His  high 
reputation  as  a  financial  journalist  and  statistician,  gained  in 
these  years,  led  to  his  appointment  in  1876  as  head  of  the 
statistical  department  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subsequently 
he  became  assistant  secretary  (1882)  and  finally  controller- 
general  (1802),  retiring  in  1897.  In  connexion  with  his  position 
as  chief  statistical  adviser  to  the  government,  he  was  constaptly 
employed  in  drawing  up  reports,  giving  evidence  before  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  and  acting  as  a  government  auditor,  besides 
publishing  a  number  of  important  essays  on  financial  subjects. 
His  principal  publications  were  Essays  on  Finance  (1879  and 
1884),  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  (1884),  The  Growth 
of  Capital  (1890),  The  Case  against  Bimetallism  (1892),  and 
Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies  (1904).  He  was  president  of  the 
Statistical  Society  (1882-1884);  and  after  being  made  a  CB. 
in  1891  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1895.  *n  '892  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  continued  in 
later  years  to  lake  a  leading  part  in  all  public  controversies 
connected  with  finance  and  taxation,  and  his  high  authority 
and  practical  experience  were  universally  recognized.  He  died 
somewhat  suddenly  in  Scotland  on  the  12th  of  April  19 jo. 

GIFFORD.  ROBERT  SWAW  (1840-190S).  American  marine 
and  landscape  painter,  was  born  on  Nausbon  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  23rd  of  December  1840.  He  studied  art  with 
the  Dutch  marine  painter  Albert  van  Beest,  who  had  a  studio 
in  New  Bedford,  and  in  1864  he  opened  a  studio  for  himself  in 
Boston,  subsequently  settling  in  New  York,  where  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1867  and  an 
academician  in  1878.  He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society  and  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  From  1878  until  1896  he  was  teacher  of  painting 
and  chief  master  of  the  Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  and  from  1806  until  his  death  he  was  director. 
Gifford  painted  longshore  views,  sand  dunes  and  landscapes 
generally,  with  charm  andpoctry.  He  was  an  etcher  of  consider- 
able reputation,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Etchers, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  of 
London.    He  died  in  New  York  on  the  13th  of  January  1905. 
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GIFFORD.  SAND  FORD  ROBIKSON  (1823-1880),  American 
landscape  painter,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  New  York,  on  the  10th 
of  July  1823.  He  studied  (1841-1843)  at  Brown  University,  then 
went  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  art  schools  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  of  which  organization  he  was  elected  an 
associate  in  1851,  and  an  academician  in  1854.  Subsequently 
he  studied  in  Paris  and  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
of  I  be  Hudson  River  school  group,  though  it  was  at  Lake  George 
that  be  found  most  of  his  themes.  In  his  day  be  enjoyed  an 
enormous  popularity,  and  bis  canvases  are  in  many  well-known 
American  collections.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  29th  of 
Augast  1880. 

GIFFORD.  WILLIAM  (1756-1826),  English  publicist  and  man 
of  tetters,  was  born  at  Ashburton,  Devon,  in  April  1756.  His 
father  was  a  glazier  of  indifferent  character,  and  before  he 
was  thirteen  William  had  lost  both  parents.  The  business  was 
seized  by  bis  godfather,  on  whom  William  and  his  brother,  a 
child  of  two,  became  entirely  dependent.  For  about  three 
months  William  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  free  school  of  the 
town.  He  was  then  put  to  follow  the  plough,  but  after  a  day's 
trial  he  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  was  sent  to  sea  with  the 
Brixh?m  fishermen.  After  a  year  at  sea  his  godfather,  driven 
by  the  opinion  of  the  townsfolk,  put  the  boy  to  school  once  more. 
He  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  mathematics,  and  began 
to  assist  the  master.  In  1 77  2  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  when  he  wished  to  pursue  his  mathematical  studies,  he  was 
obliged  to  work  bis  problems  with  an  awl  on  beaten  leather. 
By  the  kindness  of  an  Ashburton  surgeon,  William  Cook-sky, 
a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable  him  to  return  to  school. 
Ultimately  be  proceeded  in  his  twenty-third  year  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  a  Bible  clerk  in  Exeter  College.  Leaving 
the  university  shortly  after  graduation  in  1 78  2,  he  found  a  generous 
patron  in  the  first  Earl  Grosvcnor,  who  undertook  to  provide 
for  him.  and  sent  him  on  two  prolonged  continental  tours  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  his  son,  Lord  Belgrave.  Settling  in  London, 
Gifford  published  in  1704  his  first  work,  a  clever  satirical  piece, 
after  Perii us,  entitled  the  Baxiad,  aimed  at  a  coterie  of  second- 
rate  writers  at  Florence,  then  popularly  known  as  the  Delia 
Cruscans,  of  which  Mrs  Piozzi  was  the  leader.  A  second  satire 
of  a  similar  description,  the  ifaeviad,  directed  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  drama,  appeared  in  179s-  About  this  time  Gifford 
became  acquainted  with  Canning,  with  whose  help  he  in  August 
1707  originated  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Conservative  politics 
entitled  the  Anti-Jacobin,  which,  however,  in  the  following 
year  ceased  to  be  published.  An  English  version  of  Juvenal, 
on  whkh  be  had  been  for  many  years  engaged,  appeared  in  1802; 
to  this  an  autobiographical  notice  of  the  translator,  reproduced 
in  Nichol's  Illustrations  of  Literatim,  was  prefixed.  Two  years 
afterwards  Gifford  published  an  annotated  edition  of  the  plays 
of  Massinger;  and  in  1800,  when  the  Quarterly  Review  was 
projected,  he  was  made  editor.  The  success  which  attended  the 
QucrUrly  from  the  outset  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ability  and  tact  with  which  Gifford  discharged  his  editorial 
duties.  He  took,  however,  considerable  liberties  with  the 
ankles  he  inserted,  and  Southey,  who  was  one  of  his  regular 
contributors,  said  that  Gifford  looked  on  authors  as  Izaak 
Walton  did  00  worms.  His  bitter  opposition  to  Radicals  and 
his  onslaughts  on  new  writers,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
the  article  on  Keats's  Endymicn ,  called  forth  Hazlitl's  Letter 
to  W.  Giford  in  1819.  His  connexion  with  the  Review  continued 
until  within  about  two  years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
London  on  the  31st  of  December  1826.  Besides  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  during  the  but  fifteen  years  of  his 
file,  be  wrote  a  metrical  translation  of  Persius,  which  appeared 
in  1821.  Gifford  also  edited  the  dramas  of  Ben  Jonson  in  1816, 
and  his  edition  of  Ford  appeared  posthumously  in  1827.  His 
notes  on  Shirley  were  incorporated  in  Dycc's  edition  in  1833. 
His  political  services  were  acknowledged  by  the  appointments 
of  commissioner  of  the  lottery  and  paymaster  of  the  gentle- 
man pensioners.  He  left  a  considerable  fortune,  the  bulk 
of  whkb  went  to  the  son  of  his  first  benefactor,  William 
Cookslcy. 
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GIFT  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Ger.  die  Gift,  gift,  das 
Gift,  poison,  formed  from  the  Teut.  stem  gab-,  to  give,  cf .  Dutch 
leven,  Ger.  geben;  in  O.  Eng.  the  word  appears  with  initial  y, 
the  guttural  of  later  English  is  due  to  Scandinavian  influence),  a 
general  English  term  for  a  present  or  thing  bestowed,  i.e.  an 
alienation  of  property  otherwise  than  for  a  legal  consideration, 
although  in  law  it  is  often  used  to  signify  alienation  with  or 
without  consideration.  By  analogy  the  terms  "  gift "  and 
"  gifted  "  arc  also  used  to  signify  the  natural  endowment  of 
some  special  ability,  or  a  miraculous  power,  in  a  person,  as  being 
not  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  legal  effect  of  a  gratuit- 
ous gift  only  need  be  considered  here.  Formerly  in  English 
law  property  in  land  could  be  conveyed  by  one  person  to  another 
by  a  verbal  gift  of  the  estate  accompanied  by  delivery  of  posses- 
sion. The  Statute  of  Frauds  required  all  such  conveyances  to 
be  in  writing,  and  a  later  statute  (8  &  0  Vict.  c.  106)  requires 
tbem  to  be  by  deed.  Personal  property  may  be  effectually 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  a  simple  verbal  gift 
accompanied  by  delivery.  If  A  delivers  a  chattel  to  B,  saying 
or  signifying  that  he  docs  so  by  way  of  gift,  the  property  passes, 
and  the  chattel  belongs  to  B.  But  unless  the  actual  thing  is 
bodily  handed  over  to  the  donee,  the  mere  verbal  expression  o^ 
the  donor's  desire  or  intention  has  no  legal  effect  whatever. 
The  persons  are  in  the  position  of  parties  to  an  agreement  which 
is  void  as  being  without  consideration.  When  the  nature  of 
the  thing  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  bodily  handed  over,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  put  the  donee  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  him 
to  deal  with  it  as  the  owner.  For  example,  when  goods  arc  in  a 
warehouse,  the  delivery  of  the  key  will  make  a  verbal  gilt  of 
them  effectual;  but  it  seems  that  part  delivery  of  goods  which 
are  capable  of  actual  delivery  will  not  validate  a  verbal  gift  of 
the  part  undelivered.  So  when  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
warehouseman,  the  handing  over  of  a  delivery  order  might,  by 
special  custom  (but  not  otherwise,  it  appears),  be  sutJicicnt  to 
pass  the  property  in  the  goods,  although  delivery  of  a  bill  of 
lading  for  goods  at  sea  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  delivery  of  the 
goods  themselves. 

GIRO  (IwAlrvui),  a  city  of  Japan,  capital  of  the  ken  (govern- 
ment) of  Central  Nippon,  which  comprises  the  two  provinces 
of  Mino  and  Hida.  Pop.  about  41,000.  It  lies  E.  by  N.  of  Lake 
Biwa,  on  the  Central  railway,  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  Kiso, 
which  flows  to  the  Bay  of  Miya  Uro.  Manufactures  of  silk  and 
paper  goods  arc  carried  on.  The  ken  has  an  area  of  about 
4000  sq.  m.  and  is  thickly  peopled,  the  population  exceeding 
1,000,000.   The  whole  district  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 

CIO,  apparently  an  onomatopoeic  word  for  any  light  whirling 
object,  and  so  used  of  a  top,  as  in  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  v.  i.  70  ("  Goe  whip  thy  giggc  "),  or  of  a  revolving  lure 
made  of  feathers  for  snaring  birds.  The  word  is  now  chiefly 
used  of  a  light  two-wheeled  cart  or  carriage  for  one  horse,  and 
of  a  narrow,  light,  ship's  boat  for  oars  or  sails,  and  also  of  a 
clinker-built  rowing-boat  used  for  rowing  on  the  Thames. 
"  Gig  "  is  further  applied,  in  mining,  to  a  wooden  chamber  or 
box  divided  in  the  centre  and  used  to  draw  miners  up  and  down 
a  pit  or  shaft,  and  to  a  textile  machine,  the  "  gig-mill  "  or 
"  gigging  machine,"  which  raises  the  nap  on  cloth  by  means 
of  teazels.  A  '*  gig  "  or  "  fish-gig  "  (properly  "  fiz  gig,"  possibly 
an  adaptation  of  Span,  fisga,  harpoon)  is  an  instrument 
used  for  spearing  fish. 

010U0  (anc.  IgUium),  an  island  of  Italy,  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Grosscto,  1 1  m.  to  the  W.  of  Monte 
Argentario,  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast.  It  measures  about 
S  m.  by  3  and  its  highest  point  is  16J4  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop 
(toot)  2062.  It  is  partly  composed  of  granite,  which  was 
quarried  here  by  the  Romans,  and  is  still  used;  the  island  is 
fertile,  and  produces  wine  and  fruit,  the  cultivation  of  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  forests  of  which  Rutilius  spoke  (//»'«.  i. 
32s,  "  eminus  Igilii  silvosa  cacumina  miror  ").  Julius  Caesar 
mentions  its  sailors  in  the  fleet  of  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus.  In 
Rulilius's  time  it  served  as  a  place  of  Tcfuge  from  the  barbarian 
invaders.  Charlemagne  gave  it  to  the  abbey  of  Tre  Fontanc  at 
Rome.   In  the  14th  century  it  belonged  to  Pisa,  then  to  Florence, 
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then,  after  being  seized  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  ceded  to 
Antonio  Piccolomini,  nephew  of  Pius  If.  In  1558  it  was 
sold  to  the  wife  of  Cosimo  I.  of  Florence. 

Sec  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator,  DU  Intel  CitUo  (Prague,  1900). 

GIJON,  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo; 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  at  the  terminus  of  railways  from 
Avilcs,  Oviedo  and  Langreo.  Pop.  (1900)  47.544-  The  older 
parts  of  Gijon,  which  are  partly  enclosed  by  ancient  walls, 
occupy  the  upper  slopes  of  a  peninsular  headland,  Santa  Catalina 
Point;  while  its  more  modem  suburbs  extend  along  the  shore 
to  Cape  Torres,  on  the  west,  and  Cape  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  cast. 

ontain  the  town-hall,  theatre,  markets,  and  a 
1  seats  for  12,000  spectators.  Few  of  the  buildings 
of  Gij6n  are  noteworthy  for  any  architectural  merit, 1  except 
perhaps  the  15th-century  parish  church  of  San  Pedro,  which 
has  a  triple  row  of  aisles  on  each  side,  the  palace  of  the  mar- 
quesses of  Rcvillajigedo  (or  Rev  ilia  Gigedo),  and  the  Asturian 
Institute  or  Jovcllanos  Institute.  The  last  named  has  a  very 
fine  collection  of  drawings  by  Spanish  and  other  artists,  a  good 
library  and  classes  for  instruction  in  seamanship,  mathematics 
and  languages.  It  was  founded  in  1797  by  the  poet  and  states- 
man Caspar  Mclchor  de  Jovcllanos  (1744-1811).  Jovellanos, 
a  native  of  Gij6n,  is  buried  in  San  Pedro. 
'  The  Bay  of  Gijon  is  the  most  important  roadstead  on  the 
Spanish  coast  between  Fcrrol  and  Santander.  Its  first  quay 
was  constructed  by  means  of  a  grant  from  Charles  V.  in  1552- 
1554;  and  its  arsenal,  added  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (1 556- 
1598),  was  used  in  1588  as  a  repairing  station  for  the  surviving 
ships  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  A  new  quay  was  built  in 
1766-1768,  and  extended  in  1850;  the  hatbour  was  further 
in  1864,  and  after  189J,  when  the  Muscl  harbour  of 
created  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  establishment  of  railway  communication  in  1884  which 
brought  the  town  its  modern  prosperity,  by  rendering  it  the  chief 
port  of  shipment  for  the  products  of  Langreo  and  other  mining 
centres  in  Oviedo.  A  rapid  commercial  development  followed. 
Besides  large  tobacco,  glass  and  porcelain  factories,  Gijon 
possesses  iron  foundries  and  petroleum  refineries;  while  its, 
minor  industries  include  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
served foods,  soap,  chocolate,  candles  and  liqueurs.  In  1903 
the  harbour  accommodated  2189  vessels  of  358,375  tons.  In 
!  year  the  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  machinery,  iron, 
and  food  stuffs,  were  valued  at  £660,889;  while  the 
exports,  comprising  zinc,  copper,  iron  and  other  minerals,  with 
fish,  nuts  and  farm  produce,  were  valued  at  £100,941. 
I  Gij6n  is  usually  identified  with  the  Gitia  of  the  Romans,  which, 
however,  occupied  the  site  of  the  adjoining  suburb  of  Cima 
de  Villa.  Early  in  the  8th  century  Gijon  was  captured  and 
strengthened  by  the  Moors,  who  used  the  stones  of  the  Roman 
city  for  their  fortifications,  but  were  expelled  by  King  Pelayo 
(7«>-737)-  In  844  Gijon  successfully  resisted  a  Norman  raid;  in 
1395  it  was  burned  down;  but  thenceforward  it  gradually  rose 
to  commercial  importance. 

GlLAN  (Ghilam,  Guiian)  ,  one  of  the  three  small  but  important 
Caspian  provinces  of  Persia,  lying  along  the  south-western  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  between  48*  50'  and  50°  30'  E.  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  15  to  50  m.  It  has  an  area  of  about  5000 
sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  about  250,000.  It  is  separated  from 
Russia  by  the  little  river  Astara,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian, 
and  bounded  W.  by  Azerbaijan,  S.  by  Kazvin  and  E.  by  Mazan- 
daran.  The  greater  portion  of  the  province  is  a  lowland  region 
extending  inland  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Elburz  range  and,  though  the  Sefld  Rod  (White  river),  which  is 
called  Kizil  Uzain  in  its  upper  course  and  has  its  principal 
sources  in  the  hills  of  Persian  Kurdistan,  is  the  only  river  of  any 
size,  the  province  is  abundantly  watered  by  many  streams 
and  an  exceptionally  great  rainfall  (in  some  years  50  in.). 
1  The  vegetation  is  very  much  like  that  of  southern  Europe, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  humidity  and  the  mild  climate 
almost  tropically  luxuriant,  and  the  forests  from  the  shore  of 
the  sea  up  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  5000  ft.  on  the  mountain 
•dopes  facing  the  sea  are  as  dense  as  an  Indian  jungle.   The  I 


prevailing  types  of  trees  are  the  oak,  maple, 
ash  and  elm.  The  box  tree  comes  to  rare  perfection,  but  in 
consequence  of  indiscriminate  cutting  for  export  during  many 
years,  is  now  becoming  scarce.  Of  fruit  trees  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  medlar,  pomegranate,  fig,  quince,  as  well  as  two 
kinds  of  vine,  grow  wild;  oranges,  sweet  and  bitter,  and  other 
Aurantiaceae  thrive  well  in  gardens  and  plantations.  The  fauna 
also  is  well  represented,  but  tigers  which  once  were  frequently 
seen  are  now  very  scarce;  panther,  hyena,  jackal,  wild  boar, 
deer  (Cfrvui  moral)  are  common;  pheasant,  woodcock, 
teal,  geese  and  various  waterfowl  abound;  the  fisheries  are  < 
productive  and  ate  leased  to  a  Russian  firm.  The 
cattle  of  the  province  is  the  small  humped  kind,  Bos 
and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  Russia,  the  humps, 
being  much  in  demand  as  a  delicacy.  Rice  of  a  kind  not  much 
appreciated  in  Persia,  but  much  esteemed  in  Gllin  and  Russia, 
is  largely  cultivated  and  a  quantity  valued  at  about  £120,000 
was  exported  to  Russia  during  1904-1905.  Tea  plantations, 
with  seeds  and  plants  from  Assam,  Ceylon  and  the  Himalayas, 
were  started  in  the  early  part  of  1900  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
south  of  Rcsht  at  an  altitude  of  about  1000  ft.  The  results  were 
excellent  and  very  good  tea  was  produced  in  1904  and  1905, 
but  the  Persian  government  gave  no  support  and  the  enterprise 
was  neglected.  The  olive  thrives  well  at  Rudbir  and  ManjQ 
in  the  Sefld  Rud  valley  and  the  oil  extracted  from  it  by  a  Pro- 
vencal for  some  years  until  1806,  when  he  was  murdered,  was  of 
very  good  quality  and  found  a  ready  market  at  Baku.  Since 
then  the  oil  has  been,  as  before,  only  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  Tobacco  from  Turkish  seed,  cultivated  since  1875,  grows 
well,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  The  most 
valuable  produce  of  the  province  is  silk.  In  i860  it  was  valued 
at  £743,000  and  about  two-thirds  of  it  was  e 
worm  disease  appeared  in  1864  and  the  crops  decreased  in 
sequence  until  1893  when  the  value  of  the  silk  exported  was  no 
more  than  £6500.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment, and  in  100 5- 1006  the  value  of  the  produce  was  estimated 
at  £300,000  and  that  of  the  quantity  exported  at  £200,000. 
The  eggs  of  the  silk-worms,  formerly  obtained  from  Japan,  are 
now  imported  principally  from  Brusa  by  Greeks  under  French 
protection  and  from  France. 

There  is  only  one  good  road  in  the  province,  that  from  Enzdi 
to  Kazvin  by  way  of  Rcsht;  in  other  parts  communication  is 
by  narrow  and  frequently  impassable  lanes  through  the  thick 
forest,  or  by  intricate  pathways  through  the  dense  undergrowth. 

The  province  is  divided  into  the  following  administrative 
districts:  Rcsht  (with  the  capital  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood), Furoen  (with  Tulam  and  Mesula,  where  are  iron  mines), 
Gesker,  Talish  (with  Sharidarman,  Kerganrud,  Asalim,  Gil- 
Dulab,  Talish-Dulab),  Enzeii  (the  port  of  Rcsht),  Sbeft,  ManjQ 
(with  Rahmetabad  and  Amarlu),  Lahijan  (with  Langarud, 
Rudsar  and  Ranehkuh),  Dilman  and  Lashtnisha.  The  revenue 
derived  from  taxes  and  customs  is  about  £80,000.  The  crown 
lands  have  been  much  neglected  and  the  revenue  from 
amounts  to  hardly  £3000  per  annum;  The  value  of  the  < 
and  imports  from  and  into  Gllin,  much  of  them  in  transit,  is 
dose  upon  £2,000,000. 

Gllin  was  an  independent  khanate  until  1567  when  Khan 
Ahmed,  the  last  of  the  Kargia  dynasty,  which  had  reigned 
205  years,  was  deposed  by  Tahmasp  I.,  the  second  Safawid  shah 
of  Persia  (1524-1576).  It  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  force  in 
the  early  part  of  1723;  and  Tahmasp  III.,  the  tenth  Safawid  shah 
(1722-1731),  then  without  a  throne  and  his  country  occupied 
by  the  Afghans,  ceded  it,  together  with  Mazandaran  and  Astara- 
bad,  to  Peter  the  Great  by  a  treaty  of  the  12th  of  September  of 
the  same  year.  Russian  troops  remained  in  Gllin  until  1734, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Gllin  from  the  modern  Persian 
word  gil  meaning  mud  (hence  "  land  of  mud  ")  is  incorrect. 
It  probably  means  "  land  of  the  Gil,"  an  ancient  tribe  which 
classical  writers  mention  as  the  Gelae.  (A.  H.-S.) 

GILBART,  JAMES  WILLIAM  (1794-1863),  English  writer  on 
banking,  was  born  in  London  on  the  21st  of  March  1 794^ 
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iSi)  to  i8>s  be  was  clerk  in  a  London  bank.  After  a  two  years' 
reside  tee  in  Birmingham,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Kilkenny  branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  in  18*9 
be  wu  promoted  to  the  Waterford  branch.  In  1834  be  became 
manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank ;  and  he  did  much 
to  develop  the  system  of  joint-stock  banking.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  joint-stock 
banks  by  his  evidence  before  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  on  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  in  1844, 
be  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  granting  to  joint-stock 
banks  the  power  of  suing  by  their  public  officer,  and  also  the 
rrhtcf  arrepting  bills  at  less  than  six  months' date.  In  1846  be 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  8th  of  August  1S63.  The  Gilbart  lectures  on  banking  at 
kite's  College  are  called  after  him. 

The  fallowing  are  his  principal  works  on  banking,  most  of  which 
Km  paawd  through  more  than  one  edition:  Practical  Treatise  on 
Banking  O837):  The  Miliary  and  Principles  of  Banking  (1834); 
fa*  History  of  Bankinf  in  America  (1817);  Lecture*  on  the  History 
cmi  Principles  of  Anctent  Commerce  (1847);  Logic  foe  the  Million 
1.1*51);  and  Lope  of  Banking  (1857). 

GILBERT,  ALFRED  (1854-  ),  British  sculptor  and 
pldsmith,  born  in  London,  was  the  son  of  Alfred  Gilbert, 
musician.  He  received  his  education  mainly  in  Paris  (£cole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  under  Cavelicr),  and  studied  in  Rome  and 
Florence  where  the  significance  of  the  Renaissance  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  him  and  his  art.  He  also  worked  in 
the  studio  of  Sir  J.  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A.  His  first  work  of 
importance  was  the  charming  group  of  the  "  Mother  and  Child," 
tbea  "  The  Kiss  of  Victory,"  followed  by  "  Perseus  Arming  " 
(1883),  produced  directly  under  the  influence  of  tbe  Florentine 
masterpieces  be  had  studied.  Its  success  was  great,  and  Lord 
Loghton  forthwith  commissioned  "  Icarus,"  which  was  ex- 
bibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1884,  along  with  a  remarkable 
*  Study  of  a  Head,"  and  was  received  with  general  applause. 
Then  followed  "  The  Enchanted  Chair,"  which,  along  with  many 
other  works  deemed  by  the  artist  incomplete  or  unworthy  of 
hi*  powers,  was  ultimately  broken  by  the  sculptor's  own  hand. 
The  next  year  Mr  Gilbert  was  occupied  with  the  Shaftesbury 
Memorial  Fountain,  in  Piccadilly,  London,  a  work  of  great 
originality  and  beauty,  yet  shorn  of  some  of  the  intended  effect 
tiro  ugh  restrictions  put  upon  the  artist.  In  1888  was  produced 
tbe  statue  of  H.M.  Queen  Victoria,  set  up  at  Winchester,  in  its 
tin  design  ar.d  in  the  details  of  its  ornamentation  the  most 
reaurkablc  work  of  its  kind  produced  in  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  in  any  other  country  in  modern  times. 
CHber  statues  of  great  beauty,  at  once  novel  in  treatment  and 
aar  in  design,  are  those  set  up  to  Lord  Reay  in  Bombay,  and 
Jofca  Howard  at  Bedford  (1808),  the  highly  original  pedestal 
of  which  did  much  to  direct  into  a  better  channel  what  are 
tpt  to  be  the  eccentricities  of  what  is  called  the  "New  Art" 
School  lite  sculptor  rose  to  tbe  full  height  of  his  powers  in  his 
"  Memorial  to  tbe  Duke  of  Clarence,"  and  his  fast  developing 
hecy  and  imagination,  which  arc  tbe  main  characteristics  of  all 
bis  work,  are  seen  in  bis  "Memorial  Candelabrum  to  Lord  Arthur 
KumcU  "  and  "  Memorial  Font  to  the  son  of  the  4th  Marquess  of 
U:h. "  Gilbert 's  sense  of  decoration  is  paramount  in  all  he  does, 
»*i  although  in  addition  to  the  work  already  cited  he  pro- 
filed busts  of  extraordinary  excellence  of  Cyril  Flower,  John 
k  Clayton  (since  broken  up  by  tbe  artist— tbe  fate  of  much  of 
I  $  admirable  work),  G.  F.  Watts,  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Sir  George 
Birdwood,  Sir  Richard  Owen,  Sir  George  Grove  and  various 
otkets.  it  is  on  bis  golds  mil  he  ry  that  tbe  artist  would  rest  his 
Rputation;  on  bis  mayoral  chain  for  Preston,  the  cpergne  for 
Qaeen  Victoria,  tbe  figurines  of  "  Victory  "  (a  statuette  designed 
it  the  orb  in  the  hand  of  the  Winchester  statue),  "  St  Michael  " 
lad  "St  George,"  as  well  as  smaller  objects  such  as  seals,  keys 
•*d  the  like.  Mr  Gilbert  was  chosen  associate  of  the  Royal 
Aodemy  in  1887,  full  member  in  189a  (resigned  1009),  and 
pxfrsior  of  sculpture  (afterwards  resigned)  in  1900.  In  1889  he 
»*  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition.  He 
•a  created  a  member  of  tbe  Victorian  Order  in  1897.  (See 


See  The  Life  and  Work  of  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  U.V.O..D.CL.  by 
Joseph  Hatton  (Arl  Journal  Office,  1903).  (M. !!.  S.) 

GILBERT,  ANN  (1821-1004),  American  actress,  was  born  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  on  the  itst  of  October  1811,  her  maiden 
name  being  Hartley.  At  fifteen  she  was  a  pupil  at  the 
ballet  school  connected  with  the  Haymarket  theatre,  conducted 
by  Paul  Taglioni,  and  became  a  dancer  on  the  stage.  In  1846 
she  married  George  H.  Gilbert  (d.  1866),  a  performer  in  tbe 
company  of  which  she  was  a  member.  Together  they  filled 
many  engagements  in  English  theatres,  moving  to  America  in 
1849.  Mrs  Gilbert's  first  success  in  a  speaking  part  was  in  1857 
as  Wichavenda  in  Brougham's  Pocahontas.  In  1869  she  joined 
Daly's  company,  playing  for  many  years  wives  to  James  Lewis's 
husbands,  and  old  women's  parts,  in  which  she  had  no  equal. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  held  a  unique  position  on  the  American  stage,  on 
account  of  the  admiration,  esteem  and  affection  which  she 
enjoyed  both  in  front  and  behind  the  footlights.  She  died  at 
Chicago  on  the  2nd  of  December  1904. 

See  Urs  GUberl's  Stage  Reminiscences  (1901). 

GILBERT,  GROVE  KARL  (1843-  ),  American  geologist, 
was  born  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  the  6th  of  May  1843.  In  1869 
he  was  attached  to  tbe  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  and  in 
1879  he  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  being  engaged  on  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
Nevada,  Utah,  California  and  Arizona.  He  is  distinguished 
for  his  researches  on  mountain-structure  and  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  well  as  on  glacial  phenomena,  recent  earth  movements,  and 
on  topographic  features  generally.  His  report  on  the  Geology 
0}  Ike  Henry  Mountains  (1877),  in  which  the  volcanic  structure 
known  as  a  laccolite  was  first  described;  his  History  of  the 
Niagara  River  (1890)  and  Lake  Bonneville  (1891 — the  first  of 
the  Monographs  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey) 
are  specially  important.  He  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1000. 

GILBERT,  SIR  HUMPHREY  (c.  1539-1583).  English  soldier, 
navigator  and  pioneer  colonist  in  America,  was  the  second  son  of 
Otho  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  near  Dartmouth,  Devon,  and  step- 
brother of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford;  intended  for  the  law;  introduced  at  court  by  Raleigh's 
aunt,  Catherine  Ashley,  and  appointed  (July  1566)  captain  in 
the  army  of  Ireland  under  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  In  April  1566 
he  had  already  joined  with  Antony  Jenkinson  in  a  petition 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- East  Passage;  in 
November  following  he  presented  an  independent  petition  for 
the  "  discovering  of  a  passage  by  the  north  to  go  to  Cataia."  In 
October  1569  he  became  governor  of  Munster;  on  the  tst  of 
January  1570  he  was  knighted;  in  1571  he  was  returned  M.P. 
for  Plymouth;  in  1572  he  campaigned  in  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain  without  much  success;  from  1573  to  1578  he 
lived  in  retirement  at  Limehouse,  devoting  himself  especially 
to  the  advocacy  of  a  North- West  Passage  (his  famous  Discourse 
on  this  subject  was  published  in  1576).  Gilbert's  arguments, 
widely  circulated  even  before  1575,  were  apparently  of  weight 
in  promoting  tbe  Frobisber  enterprises  of  1 576-1 578.  On  the 
nth  of  June  1 578,  Sir  Humphrey  obtained  his  long-coveted 
charier  for  North- Western  discovery  and  colonization,  authoriz- 
ing him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  discover,  occupy  and  possess 
such  remote  "  heathen  lands  not  actually  possessed  of  any 
Christian  prince  or  people,  as  should  seem  good  to  him  or  them." 
Disposing  not  only  of  his  patrimony  but  also  of  the  estates  in 
Kent  which  he  had  through  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Aucher 
of  Otlerden,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  which  left  Dartmouth 
on  the  23rd  of  September  1578,  and  returned  in  May  1579, 
having  accomplished  nothing.  In  1579  Gilbert  aided  the 
government  in  Ireland;  and  in  1583,  after  many  struggles- 
illustrated  by  his  appeal  to  Walsingham  on  the  nth  of  July 
1582,  for  the  payment  of  moneys  due  to  him  from  government, 
and  by  his  agreement  with  the  Southampton  venturers— he 
succeeded  in  equipping  another  fleet  for  "  Western  Planting." 
On  the  nth  of  June  1583,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  five 
ships  and  the  queen's  blessing;  on  the  13th  of  July  the  "  Ark 
Raleigh,"  built  and  manned  at  bis  brother's  expense,  deserted 
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the  fleet;  on  the  30th  of  July  he  was  off  the  north  coast  of 
Newfoundland;  on  the  3rd  of  August  he  arrived  off  the  present 
St  John's,  and  selected  this  site  as  the  centre  of  his  operations; 
on  the  5th  of  August  he  began  the  plantation  of  the  first  English 
colony  in  North  America.  Proceeding  southwards  with  three 
vessels,  exploring  and  prospecting,  he  lost  the  largest  near  Cape 
Breton  (79th  of  August);  immediately  after  (31st  of  August) 
he  started  to  return  to  England  with  the  "  Golden  Hind  "  and 
the  "  Squirrel,"  of  forty  and  ten  tons  respectively.  Obstinately 
refusing  to  leave  the  "  frigate  "  and  sail  in  his  "  great  ship," 
he  shared  the  former's  fate  in  a  tempest  off  the  Azores. "  Monday 
the  9th  of  September,"  reports  Hayes,  the  captain  of  the  "  Hind," 
"  the  frigate  was  near  cast  away, . . .  .yet  at  that  time  recovered; 
and,  giving  forth  signs  of  joy,  the  general,  sitting  abaft  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  cried  out  unto  us  in  the'  Hind,*'  We  are  as  near 
to  heaven  by  soa  as  by  land.'. . . .  The  same  Monday  night,  about 
twelve,  the  frigate  being  ahead  of  us  in  the  '  Golden  Hind,' 
suddenly  her  lights  were  out, ....  in  that  moment  the  frigate 
was  devoured  and  swallowed  up  of  the  sea,". 

See  Hakluyt,  Principal  Navigations  (1599).  vol.  iiL  pp."  135-181; 
Gilbert's  Discourse  of  a  Discovery  for  a  New  Passage  to  Calaia,  pub- 
lished by  George  Gascoignc  in  1576,  with  additions,  probably 
without  Gilbert  s  authority;  Hooker's  Supplement  to  Holin*hed  s 
Irish  Chronicle;  Roger  Williams,  The  Actions  of  the  Lett  Countries 
(1618);  State  Papers.  Domestic  (1577-1583);  Wood's  Athenae 
Oxonienses;  North  British  Review,  No.  45;  Fox  Bourne's  English 
Seamen  under  the  Tudors;  Carlos  Slafter,  Sir  H.  GylberU  and  his 
Enterprise  (Boston,  190,3),  with  all  important  documents.  Gilbert's 
interesting  writings  on  the  need  of  a  university  (or  London, anticipat- 
ing in  many  ways  not  only  the  modern  London  University  but  alto 
the  British  Museum  library  and  its  compulsory  sustenance  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  Act,  have  been  printed  by  Furnivall 

} Quern  Elisabeth's  Achademy)  in  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
'ublications,  extra  scries,  No.  viu. 

GILBERT.  JOHN  (1810-1889),  American  a  !  or,  whose  real 
name  was  Gibbs,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
27th  of  February  1810,  and  made  his  first  appearance  there 
as  Jaffier  in  Venue  Preserved. .  He  soon  found  that  his  true  vein 
was  in  comedy,  particularly  in  old-men  parts,  i  When  in  London 
in  1847  he  was  well  received  both  by  press  and  public,  and  played 
with  Macready.  He  was  the  leading  actor  at  Wallack's  from 
1861-188S.   He  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1889. 

See  William  Winter's  Life  of  John  Gilbert  (New  York,  1890). 

GILBERT,  SIR  JOHN  (1817-1897),  English  painter  and 
illustrator,  one  of  the  eight  children  of  George  Felix  Gilbert, 
a  member  of  a  Derbyshire  family,  was  born  at  Blackheath  on 
the  Jist  of  July  1817.  He  went  to  school  there,  and  even  in 
childhood  displayed  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  drawing  and 
painting.  Nevertheless,  bis  father's  lack  of  means  compelled 
him  to  accept  employment  for  the  boy  hi  the  office  of  Messrs 
Dickson  &  Bell,  estate  agents,  in  Charlotte  Row,  London. 
Yielding,  however,  to  his  natural  bent,  his  parents  agreed  that 
he  should  take  up  art  in  his  own  way,  which  included  but  little 
advice  from  others,  his  only  teacher  being  H  ay  don's  pupil,  George 
Lance,  the  fruit  painter.  This  artist  gave  him  brief  instructions 
in  the  use  of  colour.  In  1836  Gilbert  appeared  in  public  for 
the  first  time.  This  was  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  where  he  sent  drawings,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
characteristic,  being  "  The  Arrest  of  Lord  Hastings,"  J  from 
Shakespeare,  and  "Abbot  Boniface,"  from  The  Monastery  of 
Scott.  "Inez  dc  Castro"  was  in  the  same  gallery  in  the  next 
year;  it  was  the  first  of  a  long  scries  of  works  in  the  same 
medium,  representing  similar  themes,  and  was  accompanied, 
from  1837,  by  a  still  greater  number  of  works  in  oil  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution.  These  included  "  Don 
Quixote  giving  advice  to  Sancho  Panza,"  1841;  "  Brunette 
and  Phillis,"  from  The  Spectator,  1844;  "The  King's  Artillery 
at  Marston  Moor,"  1S60;  and  "  Don  Quixote  comes  back  for 
the  last  time  to  his  Home  and  Family,"  1867.  In  that  year  the 
Institution  was  finally  closed.  Gilbert  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1838,  beginning  with  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentle- 
man," and  continuing,  except  between  1851  and  1867,  till  his 
death  to  exhibit  there  many  of  his  best  and  more  ambitious 
works.   These  included- such- capital  instances  as  "Holbein 


painting  the  Portrait  of  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Don  Quixote's  first 
Interview  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess,"  1842,  "Charlemagne 
visiting  the  Schools,"  1846.  "Touchstone  and  the  Shepherd," 
and  "Rembrandt,"  a  very  fine  piece,  were  both  there  in  1867; 
and  in  1873  "  Naseby,"  one  of  his  finest  and  most  picturesque 
designs,  was  also  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Gilbert  was  elected 
A.R.A.  29th  January  1872,  and  R.A.  29th  June  1876.  Besides 
these  mostly  large  and  powerful  works,  the  artist's  true  arena 
of  display  was  undoubtedly  the  gallery  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society,  to  which  from  1852,  when  be  was  elected  an  Associate 
exhibitor,  till  he  died  forty-five  years  later,  he  contributed  not 
fewer  than  270  drawings,  most  of  them  admirable  because  of  the 
largeness  of  their  style,  massive  coloration,  broad  chiaroscuro, 
and  the  surpassing  vigour  of  their  designs.  These  qualities 
induced  the  leading  critics  to  claim  for  him  opportunities  for 
painting  mural  pictures  of  great  historic  themes  as  decorations  of 
national  buildings.  "  The  Trumpeter,"  "  The  Standard-Bearer ," 
"  Richard  II.  resigning  his  Crown  **  (now  at  Liverpool), "  The 
Drug  Bazaar  at  Constantinople,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
and  "  The  Turkish  Water-Carricr  "  are  but  examples  of  that 
wealth  of  art  which  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  gallery  in 
Pall  Mall.  L  There  Gilbert  was  elected  a  full  Member  in  1855, 
and  president  of  the  Society  in  1871,  shortly  after  which  he  was 
knighted.  As  an  illustrator  of  books,  magazines  and  periodicals 
of  every  kind  he  was  most  prolific  To  the  success  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  his  designs  lent  powerful  aid,  and  he 
was  eminently  serviceable  in  illustrating  the  Shakespeare  of  Mr 
Howard  Staunton.   He  died  on  the  6th  of  October  1897. 

(F.G.S.) 

GILBERT,  SIR  JOSEPH  HENRY  (1817-1901),  English 
chemist,  was  born  at  Hull  on  the  1st  of  August  1817.  He 
studied  chemistry  first  at  Glasgow  under  Thomas  Thomson; 
then  at  University  College,  London,  in  the  laboratory  of  A.  T. 
Thomson  (1778-1849),  the  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
also  attending  Thomas  Graham's  lectures;  and  finally  at  Gicsscn 
under  Liebig.  On  his  return  to  England  from  Germany  he 
acted  for  a  year  or  so  as  assistant  to  his  old  master  A.  T.  Thomson 
at  University  College,  and  in  1843,  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
the  study  of  calico  dyeing  and  printing  near  Manchester,  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  famous 
experimental  station  established  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawcs  at 
Rothamsted,  near  St  Albans,  for  the  systematic  and  scientific 
study  of  agriculture.  This  position  he  held  for  fifty-eight  years, 
until  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  December  1001.  The  work  which 
he  carried  out  during  that  long  period  in  collaboration  with 
Lawcs  was  of  a  most  comprehensive  character,  involving  the 
application  of  many  branches  of  science,  such  as  chemistry, 
meteorology,  botany,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and 
geology;  and  its  influence  in  improving  the  methods  of  practical 
agriculture  extended  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Gilbert  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  i860,  and  in  1867  was 
awarded  a  royal  medal  jointly  with  Lawcs.  In  1880  he  presided 
over  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its 
meeting  at  Swansea,  and  in  1882  he  was  president  of  the  London 
Chemical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  almost  from 
its  foundation  in  1841.  >  For  six  years  from  1884  he  filled  the 
Sibthorpian  chair  of  rural  economy  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  also 
an  honorary  professor  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Circn- 
ccster.  He  was  knighted  in  1S93,  the  year  in  which  the  jubilee 
of  the  Rothamsted  experiments  was  Celebrated. 

GILBERT,  MARIE  DOLORES  ELIZA  ROSANNA  1"  Lola 
Montez  "]  (1818-1861),  dancer  and  adventuress,  the  daughter 
of  a  British  army  officer,  was  horn  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1818. 
Her  father  dying  in  India  when  she  was  seven  years  old,  and  her 
mother  marrying  again,  the  child  was  sent  to  Europe  to  be 
educated,  subsequently  joining  her  .mother  at  Bath.  In  1837 
she  made  a  runaway  match  with  a  Captain  James  of  the  Indian 
army,  and  accompanied  him  to  India.  In  1842  she  returned 
to  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  her  husband  obtained  a 
decree  nisi  for  divorce.  She  then  studied  dancing,  making  an 
unsuccessful  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre,  London, 
in  1843, billed  as"  Lola  Monlcz, Spanish  dancer."  Subsequently 
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the  appeared  with  considerable  success  in  Germany,  Poland  and 
Russii.  Thence  she  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1847  appeared  at 
Munich,  where  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  old  king  of  Bavaria, 
Lodwig  I.;  she  was  naturalised,  created  comtesse  dc  LandsfeJd, 
and  pnn  an  income  of  £2000  a  year.  She  soon  proved  herself 
the  real  ruler  of  Bavaria,  adopting  a  liberal  and  anti-Jesuit 
policy.  Her  political  opponents  proved,  however,  too  strong 
for  tier,  and  in  1848  she  was  banished.  In  1840  she  came  to 
England,  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  to  George  Heald,  a 
young  officer  in  the  Guards.  Her  husband's  guardian  instituted 
a  prosecution  for  bigamy  against  her  on  the  ground  that  her 
divorce  from  Captain  James  had  not  been  made  absolute,  and 
she  fled  with  Heald  to  Spain.  In  1851  she  appeared  at  the 
Broadway  theatre,  New  York,  and  In  the  following  year  at 
the  Walnut  Street  theatre,  Philadelphia.  In  1853  Heald  was 
drowsed  at  Lisbon,  and  in  the  same  year  she  married  the 
proprietor  of  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  but  did  not  live  long 
with  him.  Subsequently  she  appeared  in  Australia,  but  returned, 
in  1S57,  to  act  in  America,  and  to  lecture  on  gallantry.  Her 
health  having  broken  down,  she  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
visiting  the  outcasts  of  her  own  sex  in  New  York,  where, 
stricken  with  paralysis,  she  died  on  the  17th  of  January  1861. 

See  E  B.  D'Aavergne,  Lola  Monte*  (New  York,  1909). 

GILBERT.  NICOLAS  JOSEPH  LAURENT  (1751-1780),  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Fontenay-le-Chateau  in  Lorraine  in  1751. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  the  college  of  D61e,  he 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  a  half-scholastic,  half -literary  life 
u  Nancy,  but  in  1774  he  found  his  way  to  the  capital.  As  an 
opponent  of  the  Encyclopaedists  and  a  panegyrist  of  Louis 
XV.,  he  received  considerable  pensions.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
tlx  nth  of  November  1780  from  the  results  of  a  fall  from  his 
terse.  The  satiric  force  of  one  or  two  of  his  pieces,  as'  SI  on 
Apotogie  (1778)  and  Le  Dix-kuilieme  Siide  (1775),  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  preserve  his  reputation,  which  has  been  further 
isereased  by  modern  writers,  who,  like  Alfred  de  Vigny  in  his 
Stdla  (chaps.  7-13),  considered  him  a  victim  to  the  spite  of  his 
philosophic  opponents.  His  best-known  verses  are  the  Ode 
uttiie  de  plusieurs  pjaumet,  usually  entitled  Adieus  &  lane. 

Aamnc  hi*  other  works  may  be  mentioned  Let  Families  de  Darius 
e:  Struiame.  hisioire  person*  (1770),  Lt  Cantonal  des  eulturs 
(1773).  Ode*  nouvellet  tt  patriotvjues  (1775).  Gilbert's  (Eutrts 
i-mpUitt  were  first  published  in  1 788,  and  they  have  since  been 
H  ttd  by  Mastrclta  (Paris,  1823).  by  Charles  Nodicr  (1817  or.1825), 
ltd  by  M.  de  Lescurc  (1882). 

GILBERT  (or  Gtxberde),  WILLIAM  (1544-1603),  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  science  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Qwrn  Elizabeth,  and  the  father  of  electric  and  magnetic  science, 
»»  a  member  of  an  ancient  Suffolk  family,  long  resident  in 
Care,  and  was  born  on  the  24th  of  May  1544  at  Colchester, 

•  Srre  his  father,  Hierome  Gilbert,  became  recorder.  Educated 
it  Colchester  school,  he  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
ic  1 558,  and  after  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  due 
cxrse,  graduated  M.D.  in  1569,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 

•  senior  fellow  of  his  college.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  Cambridge, 
*>i  af  tcr  spending  three  years  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
srtiled  in  1 573  in  London,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician  with 
'  neat  success  and  applause."  He  was  admitted  to  the  College 
c;  Physicians  probably  about  1576,  and  from  1581  to  1590  was 

of  the  censors.  In  1 587  be  became  treasurer,  holding  the 
text  till  1 592,  and  in  1 589  be  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
te  Mtperintcnd  the  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis 
itich  the  college  in  that  year  decided  to  issue,  but  which  did  not 
in  silly  appear  tfll  1 6 1 8.  In  1  $97  he  was  again  chosen  treasurer, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  consiliarius,  and  in  1 509  be  succeeded 
t«  the  presidency.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  physician 
19  QtKen  Elizabeth,  with  the  usual  emolument  of  £100  a  year. 
After  this  time  he  seems  to  have  removed  to  the  court,  vacating 
ks  residence,  Wingficld  House,  which  was  on  Peter's  Hill, 
between  Upper  Thames  Street  and  Little  Knight  rider  Street, 
ltd  dose  to  the  house  of  the  College  of.  Physicians.  On  the  death 
<*  the  queen  in  1603  be  was  reappointed  by  her  successor;  but 

•  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour,  for  he  died,  probably  of  the 
ftajue,  on  the  30th  of  November  (10th  of  December,  N.S.) 


1603,  either  In  London  or  in  Colchester.  He  was  buried  in  the 
latter  town,  in  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  church,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  To  the  College  of 
Physicians  he  left  his  books,  globes,  instruments  and  minerals, 
but  they  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 

Gilbert's  principal  work  is  his  treatise  on  magnetism,  entitled 
De  mapieie,  magneticisque  corporibus,  et  de  ma  [no  magnete 
tdlure  (London,  1600;  later  editions — Stettin,  1628,  1633; 
Frankfort,  1629,  1638).  This  work,  which  embodied  the  results 
of  many  years'  research,  was  distinguished  by  its  strict  adherence 
to  the  scientific  method  of  investigation  by  experiment,  and  by 
the  originality  of  its  matter,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  account 
of  the  author's  experiments  on  magnets  and  magnet  ical  bodies 
and  on  electrical  attractions,  and  also  his  great  conception  that 
the  earth  is  nothing  but  a  large  magnet,  and  that  it  is  this  which 
explains,  not  only  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  north  and 
south,  but  also  the  variation  and  dipping  or  inclination  of  the 
needle.  Gilbert's  is  therefore  not  merely  the  first,  but  the  most 
important,  systematic  contribution  to  the  sciences  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.  A  posthumous  work  of  Gilbert's  was  edited 
by  his  brother,  also  called  William,  from  two  MSS.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  William  Boswcil ;  its  title  is  De  mundo  nostro 
sublunari  philosopkia  now  (Amsterdam,  1651).  He  is  the 
reputed  inventor  besides  of  two  instruments  to  enable  sailors 
"  to  find  out  the  latitude  without  seeing  of  sun,  moon  or  stars," 
an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Thomas  Blondevillc's  Theoriques 
of  Ike  Planets  (London,  1602).  He  was  also  the  first  advocate 
of  Copernican  views  in  England,  and  he  concluded  that  the  fixed 
stars  are  not  all  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  for  the  historian  of  chemistry 
that  Gilbert  left  nothing  on  that  branch  of  science,  to  which  he 
was  deeply  devoted,"  attaining  to  great  exactness  therein."  So 
at  least  says  Thomas  Fuller,  Who  in  his  Worthies  of  England  pro- 
phesied truly  how  be  would  be  afterwards  known:"  Mahomet's 
tomb  at  Mecca,"  he  says,  "is  said  strangely  to  hang  up, 
attracted  by  some  invisible  loadstone;  but  the  memory  of  this 
doctor  will  never  fall  to  the  ground,  which  his  incomparable 
book  De  magnete  will  support  to  eternity." 

An  English  translation  of  the  De  magnet*  was  published  by  P.  F. 
Mot  May  in  1893,  ami  another,  with  notes  by  S.  P.  Thompson,  was 
issued  by  the  Gilbert  Club  of  London  in  1900. 

GILBERT,  SIR  WILLIAM  8CHWENK  (1836-  ),  English 
playwright  and  humorist,  son  of  William  Gilbert  (a  descendant 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert),  was  born  in  London  on  the  18th  of 
November  1836.  His  father  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  novels, 
the  best-known  of  which  were  Shirley  Hall  Asylum  (1S63)  and 
Dr  Austin's  Guests  (1866).  Several  of  these  novels— which  were 
characterized  by  a  singular  acutcness  and  lucidity  of  style,  by 
a  dry,  subacid  humour,  by  a  fund  of  humanitarian  feeling  and  by 
a  considerable  medical  knowledge,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
psychology  of  lunatics  and  monomaniacs— were  illustrated  by 
his  son,  who  developed  a  talent  for  whimsical  draughtsmanship. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  was  educated  at  Boulogne,  at  Ealing  and  at  King's 
College,  graduating  B.A.  from  the  university  of  London  in  1856. 
The  termination  of  the  Crimean  War  was  fatal  to  his  project  of 
competing  for  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  but  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  education  department  of  the  privy  council 
office  (1857-1861).  Disliking  the  routine  work,  he  left  the  Civil 
Service,  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
November  1864,  and  joined  the  northern  circuit.  His  practice 
was  inconsiderable,  and  his  military  and  legal  ambitions  were 
eventually  satisfied  by  a  captaincy  in  the  volunteers  and  appoint- 
ment as  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex  (June  1891).  In  1S61  the 
comic  journal  Pun  was  started  by  H.  J.  Byron,  and  Gilbert 
became  from  the  first  a  valued  contributor.  Failing  to  obtain  an 
enlrie  to  Punch,  he  continued  sending  excellent  comic  verse 
to  Fun,  with  humorous  illustrations,  the  work  of  his  own  pen, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Bab."  A  collection  of  these  lyrics,  in 
which  deft  craftsmanship  unites  a  titillating  satire  on  the 
deceptiveness  of  appearances  with  the  irrepressible  nonsense 
of  a  Lewis  Carroll,  was  issued  separately  in  1869  under  the  title 
of  Bab  Ballads,  and  was  followed  by  More  Bab  Ballads.  The 
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two  collections  and  Songs  of  a  Savoyard  were  united  in  a  volume 
issued  in  1898,  with  many  new  illustrations.  The  best  of  the 
old  cuts,  such  as  those  depicting  the  "  Bishop  of  Rum-ti-Foo  " 
and  the  "  Discontented  Sugar  Broker,"  were  preserved  intact. 

While  remaining  a  staunch  supporter  of  Fun,  Gilbert  was  soon 
immersed  in  other  journalistic  work,  and  his  position  as  dramatic 
critic  to  the  Illustrated  Times  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage 
He  had  not  to  wait  long  for  an  opportunity.  Early  in  December 
1866  T.  W.  Robertson  was  asked  by  Miss  Herbert,  leasee  of  the  St 
James's  theatre,  to  find  some  one  who  could  turn  out  a  bright 
Christmas  piece  in  a  fortnight,  and  suggested  Gilbert;  the  latter 
promptly  produced  Dulcamara,  a  burlesque  of  L'Elisire  d' amort, 
written  in  ten  days,  rehearsed  in  a  week,  and  duly  performed  at 
Christmas.  He  sold  the  piece  outright  for  £30,  a  piece  of  rashness 
which  he  had  cause  to  regret,  for  it  turned  out  a  commercial 
success.  In  1870  he  was  commissioned  by  Buckstone  to  write  a 
blank  verse  fairy  comedy,  based  upon  Le  Palais  de  la  teritt, 
the  novel  by  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  result  was  The  Palace 
of  Truth,  a  fairy  drama,  poor  in  structure  but  clever  in  workman- 
ship, which  served  the  purpose  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  in  1870 
at  the  Haymarket.  This  was  followed  in  1871  by  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea,  another  three-act  "mythological  comedy,"  a  clever 
and  effective  but  artificial  piece.  Another  fairy  comedy,  The 
Wicked  World,  written  for  Buckstone  and  the  Kcndals,  was 
followed  in  March  1873  by  a  burlesque  version,  in  collaboration 
with  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  entitled  The  Happy  Land.  Gilbert's 
neat  dramatic  ventures  inclined  more  to  the  conventional 
pattern,  combining  sentiment  and  a  cynical  humour  in  a  manner 
strongly  reminiscent  of  his  father's  style.  Of  these  pieces, 
Sweethearts  was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre,  7th 
November  1874;  Tom  Cobb  at  the  St  James's,  34th  April 
1875,  Broken  Hearts  at  the  Court,  otb  December  1875;  Dan'l 
Druce  (a  drama  in  darker  vein,  suggested  to  some  extent  by 
Silas  Marner)  at  the  Haymarket,  nth  September  1876;  and 
Engaged  at  the  Haymarket,  3rd  October  1877.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  proved  decidedly  popular.  Grttchen,  a  verse  drama 
In  four  acts,  appeared  in  1870.  A  one-act  piece,  called  Comedy 
and  Tragedy,  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  36th  January,  1884. 
Two  dramatic  trifles  of  later  date  were  Foggerty's  Fairy  and 
Rounkranls  and  Guildenstern,  a  travesty  of  Hamlet,  performed 
at  the  Vaudeville  in  June  1801.  Several  of  these  dramas  were 
based  upon  short  stories  by  Gilbert,  a  number  of  which  had 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Christmas  numbers  of  various 
periodicals.  The  best  of  them  have  been  collected  in  the  volume 
entitled  Foggerty's  Fairy,  and  other  Stories.  In  the  autumn  of 
187 1  Gilbert  commenced  his  memorable  collaboration  (which 
lasted  over  twenty  years)  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  The  first 
two  comic  operas,  Tkcspis;  or  The  Cods  groan  Old  (26th 
September  1871)  and  Trial  by  Jury  (Royalty,  25th  March  1875) 
were  merely  essays.  Like  one  or  two  of  their  successors,  they 
were,  as  regards  plot,  little  more  than  extended  "  Bab  Ballads." 
Later  (especially  in  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard),  much  more  elabora- 
tion was  attempted.  The  next  piece  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique  (17th  November  1877)  as  The  Sorcerer.  At  the  same 
theatre  were  successfully  given  H.M£.  Pinafore  (25th  May 
1878),  The  Pirates  of  Pensance;or  The  Slave  of  Duly  (3rd  April 
1880),  and  Patience;  or  Bunthorne's  Bride  (23rd  April  1881).  In 
October  1881  the  successful  Patience  was  removed  to  a  new 
theatre,  the  Savoy,  specially  built  for  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas  by  Richard  D'Oyly  Carte.  Patience  was  followed,  on 
25th  November  1882,  by  folanthe;  or  The  Peer  and  the  Peri; 
and  then  came,  on  5th  January  1884,  Princess  Ida;  or 
Castle  Adamant,  a  re-cast  of  a  charming  and  witty  fantasia 
which  Gilbert  had  written  some  years  previously,  and  had  then 
described  as  a  "  respectful  perversion  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  exquisite 
poem."  The  impulse  reached  its  fullest  development  in  the 
operas  that  followed  next  in  order — The  Mikado;  or  The  Town 
of  Titipu  (14th  March  1885);  Ruddigore  (22nd  January  1887); 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  (3rd  October  t888) ;  and  The  Gondoliers 
(7th  December  1889).  Alter  tbe  appearance  of  The  Gondoliers 
a  coolness  occurred  between  the  composer  and  librettist,  owing 
to  Gilbert's  considering  that  Sullivan  had  not  supported  him  in 
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a  business  disagreement  with  D'Oyly  Carte.  But  tbe  estrange- 
ment was  only  temporary.  Gilbert  wrote  several  more  librettos, 
and  of  these  Utopia  Limited  (1803)  and  the  exceptionally  witty 
Grand  Duke  (1896)  were  written  in  conjunction  with  Sullivan. 
As  a  master  of  metre  Gilbert  had  shown  himself  consummate, 
as  a  dealer  in  quips  and  paradoxes  and  ludicrous  dilemmas, 
unrivalled.  Even  for  the  music  of  the  operas  he  deserves  some 
credit,  for  the  rhythms  were  frequently  his  own  (as  in  "  I  have  a 
Song  to  Sing,  O  "),  and  the  metres  were  in  many  cases  invented 
by  himself.  One  or  two  of  his  librettos,  such  as  that  of  Patience, 
are  virtually  flawless.  Enthusiasts  are  divided  only  as  to  tbe 
comparative  merit  of  the  operas.  Princess  Ida  and  Patience 
are  in  some  respects  the  daintiest.  There  is  a  genuine  vein  of 
poetry  in  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Some  of  tbe  drollest  songs 
are  in  Pinafore  and  Ruddigore.  The  Gondoliers  shows  tbe  most 
charming  lightness  of  touch,  while  with  tbe  general  public  The 
Mikado  proved  tbe  favourite.  Tbe  enduring  popularity  of  tbe 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  was  abundantly  proved  by  later 
revivals.  Among  the  birthday  honours  in  June  1007  Gilbert  was 
given  a  knighthood.  In  iooq  his  Fallen  Fairies  (music  by 
Edward  German)  was  produced  at  tbe  Savoy.         (T.  St.) 

GILBERT  DE  LA  PORREE,  frequently  known  as  Gilbert  us 
Porretanus  or  Pictaviensis  (1070- 11 54),  scholastic  logician  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Poitiers.  He  was  educated  under 
Bernard  of  Chartrea  and  Anselm  of  Laon.  After  teaching  lot 
about  twenty  years  in  Chartrcs,  be  lectured  on  dialectics  and 
theology  in  Paris  (from  1137)  and  in  1141  returned  to  Poitiers, 
being  elected  bishop  in  the  following  year.  His  heterodox 
opinions  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  drew  upon  his 
works  the  condemnation  of  tbe  church.  The  synod  of  Reims 
in  1 148  procured  papal  sanction  for  four  propositions  opposed 
to  certain  of  Gilbert's  tenets,  and  his  works  were  condemned 
until  they  should  be  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  church.  Gilbert  seems  to  have  submitted  quietly  to  this 
judgment;  be  yielded  assent  to  the  four  propositions,  and 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  his  antagonists  till  his  death 
on  the  4th  of  September  n 54.  Gilbert  is  almost  the  only 
logician  of  the  12th  century  who  is  quoted  by  the  greater 
scholastics  of  the  succeeding  age.  His  chief  logical  work,  the 
treatise  De  sex  principiis,  was  regarded  with  a  reverence  almost 
equal  to  that  paid  to  Aristotle,  and  furnished  matter  for  numerous 
commentators,  amongst  them  Albert  us  Magnus.  Owing  to  the 
fame  of  this  work,  he  is  mentioned  by  Dante  as  tbe  M  agister 
sex  principiorum.  The  treatise  itself  is  a  discussion  of  tbe 
Aristotelian  categories,  specially  of  the  six  subordinate  modes. 
Gilbert  distinguishes  in  the  ten  categories  two  classes,  one 
essential,  the  other  derivative.  Essential  or  inhering  (formtie 
inkaerentes)  in  the  objects  themselves  are  only  substance,  quantity, 
quality  and  relation  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  term.  The 
remaining  six,  when,  where,  action,  passion,  position  and  habit, 
are  relative  and  subordinate  (format  assistentes).  This  suggestion 
has  some  interest,  but  is  of  no  great  value,  either  in  logk  or  in 
the  theory  of  knowledge.  More  important  in  the  history  of 
scholasticism  are  the  theological  consequences  to  which  Gilbert's 
realism  led  him.  In  the  commentary  on  the  treatise  De  Trinitate 
(erroneously  attributed  to  Boetius)  he  proceeds  from  the 
metaphysical  notion  that  pure  or  abstract  being  is  prior  in  nature 
to  that  which  is.  This  pure  being  is  God,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  triune  God  as  known  to  us.  God  is  incompre- 
hensible, and  the  categories  cannot  be  applied  to  determine  his 
existence.  In  God  there  is  no  distinction  or  difference,  whereas 
in  all  substances  or  things  there  is  duality,  arising  from  the 
clement  of  matter.  Between  pure  being  and  substances  stand 
the  ideas  or  forms,  which  subsist,  though  they  arc  not  substances. 
These  forms,  when  materialized,  are  called  formae  substantiates 
or  formae  nalivoe;  they  arc  the  essences  of  things,  and  in  them- 
selves have  no  relation  to  the  accidents  of  things.  Things  arc 
temporal,  the  ideas  perpetual,  God  eternal.  The  pure  form 
of  existence,  that  by  which  God  is  God,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  three  persons  who  arc  God  by  participation 
in  this  form.  Tbe  form  or  essence  is  one,  the  persons  or 
substances  three.   It  was  this  distinction  between  Deitas  or 
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Divinitas  and  Dcus  that  led  to  the  condemnation  of  Gilbert's 
doctrine. 

Dt  sex  prhuipiis  and  commentary  on  the  Dt  Trinitale  in  Migne. 
Ptirdapa  Lattna.  Ixiv.  1 255  and  clxxxviii.  1257:  tee  alio  Abbe 
Btrtluud.  C^xrl  de  la  Porrlt  (Poitiers,  1892);  B.  Haureau, 
Dt  la  pkdoiopku  seolastique,  pp.  204-318;  R.  Schmid'a  article 
"Gilbert  Porretanus"  in  Hcreog-Hauck,  Rtaleneyk.  f.  proleit. 
TketL  (vol.  6.  1899);  Prantl,  Cesihuhu  d.  UgOt,  ti.  215;  Bach, 
Dotmnteichuhte,  iL  153;  article  Scholasticism. 

GILBERT  OP  SEMPRINGHAM.  ST,  founder  of  the  Cilbertines, 
the  only  religious  order  of  English  origin,  was  born  at  Sempring- 
bam  in  Lincolnshire,  c.  10S3-1080.    He  was  educated  in  France, 
and  ordained  in  11 23,  being  presented  by  his  father  to  the  living 
of  Sempringham.    About  1 1  js  he  established  there  a  convent  for 
duds;  and  to  perform  the  heavy  work  and  cultivate  the  fields 
he  formed  a  number  of  labourers  into  a  society  of  lay  brothers 
attached  to  the  convent.   Similar  establishments  were  founded 
el* where,  and  in  1 147  Gilbert  tried  to  get  them  incorporated  in 
the  Cistercian  order.    Failing  in  this,  be  proceeded  to  form 
communities  of  priests  and  clerics  to  perform  the  spiritual 
ministrations  needed  by  the  nuns.   The  women  lived  according 
to  the  Benedictine  rule  as  interpreted  by  the  Cistercians;  the 
men  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  and  were  canons 
regular.   The  special  constitutions  of  the  order  were  largely 
taken  from  those  of  the  I'rcmonstratcnsian  canons  and  of  the 
Cbtercians.    Like  Fontcvrault  (?.t.)  it  was  a  double  order,  the 
communities  of  men  and  women  living  side  by  side;  but,  though 
the  property  all  belonged  to  the  nuns,  the  superior  of  the  canons 
was  the  head  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  the  general  superior 
to  a  canon,  called  "  Master  of  Sempringham  "   The  general 
>  a  mixed  assembly  composed  of  two  canons  and  two 
each  house;  the  nuns  had  to  travel  to  the  chapter 
is  doted  carts.    The  office  was  celebrated  together  in  the  church, 
a  high  stone  screen  separating  the  two  choirs  of  canons  and  nuns. 
The  order  received  papal  approbation  in  1148.   By  Gilbert's 
death  (1180)  there  were  nine  double  monasteries  and  four  of 
caaons  only,  containing  about  700  canons  and  1000  nuns  in  all. 
At  the  dissolution  there  were  some  3$  monasteries,  whereof  4 
racked  among  the  greater  monasteries  (see  list  in  F.  A.  Gasquet's 
£<(/ua  Monastic  Lift).   The  order  never  spread  beyond  England. 
The  habit  of  the  Gilbcrtincs  was  black,  with  a  white  cloak. 

See  Bc4Undifts'  Acla  Sanctorum  (4th  of  Feb.) ;  William  Dugdale, 
kluttucn  (1846);  Helyot,  //lit.  des  ordres  relitieux  (1714), 
i  e.  29.  The  best  modern  account  is  St  Gilbert  0}  Sempringham, 
•*i  <a«  Gdbtrhnes.  by  Rose  Graham  (1901).  The  art.  in  Dictionary 
*/  Sahonal  Biography  gives  abundant  information  on  St  Gilbert, 
bat  u  unsatisfactory  on  the  order,  as  it  might  easily  convey  the 
repression  that  the  canons  and  nuns  lived  together,  whereas  they 
•ere  went  carefully  separated ;  and  altogether  undue  prominence  is 
presto  a  single  scandal.  Miss  Graham  declares  that  the  reputation 
of  the  order  was  good  until  the  end.  (E.  C.  B.) 

GILBERT  FOLIOT  (d.  1187),  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  of 
London,  is  first  mentioned  as  a  monk  of  Cluny,  whence  he  was 
1  1 136  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  empress  Matilda 
at  the  Roman  court.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
prior  of  Quay;  then  prior  of  Abbeville,  a  bouse  dependent  upon 
Cluny.  In  1139  be  was  elected  abbot  of  Gloucester.  The 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  Stephen,  and  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical point  of  view  was  unexceptionable.  But  the  new  abbot 
proved  himself  a  valuable  ally  of  the  empress,  and  her  ablest 
coctroversialist.  Gilbert's  reputation  grew  rapidly.  He  was 
respected  at  Rome;  and  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
primate,  Theobald,  in  the  supervision  of  the  Welsh  church.  In 
114S,  00  being  nominated  by  the  pope  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
Gilbert  with  characteristic  wariness  sought  confirmation  both 
of  Anjou  and  from  Stephen.  But  be  was  an 
1  at  heart,  and  after  11 54  was  treated  by  Henry  II.  with 
f*ery  mark  of  consideration.  He  was  Becket's  rival  for  the 
primacy,  and  the  only  bishop  who  protested  against  the  king's 
(Voice.  Becket,  with  rare  forbearance,  endeavoured  to  win  his 
(headship  by  procuring  for  him  the  see  of  London  (1 163).  But 
Gilbert  evaded  the  customary  profession  of  obedience  to  the 
primate,  and  apparently  aspired  to  make  his  see  independent 
«<  Canterbury.    On^the  questions  raised  Dv^he  Constitutions 


become.  He  urged  Becket  to  yield,  and,  when  this  advice 
rejected,  encouraged  his  fellow-bishops  to  repudiate  the  authority 
of  the  archbishop.  In  the  years  of  controversy  which  followed 
Becket's  Might  the  king  depended  much  upon  the  bishop's 
skill  as  a  disputant  and  diplomatist.  Gilbert  was  twice  ex- 
communicated by  Becket,  but  both  on  these  and  on  other  occ 
he  showed  great  deitcrity  in  detaching  the  pope  from  the  1 
of  the  exile.  To  him  it  was  chiefly  due  that  Henry  avoided  an 
open  conflict  with  Rome  of  the  kind  which  John  afterwards 
provoked.  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  bishops  whose  excommunica- 
tion in  1170  provoked  the  king's  knights  to  murder  Becket; 
but  be  cannot  be  reproached  with  any  share  in  the  crime.  His 
later  years  were  uneventful,  though  he  enjoyed  great  influence 
with  the  king  and  among  his  fellow-bishops.  Scholarly,  dignified, 
ascetic  in  his  private  life,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
he  was  nevertheless  more  respected  than  loved.  His  nature  was 
cold;  he  made  few  friends;  and  the  taint  of  a  calculating 
ambition  runs  through  his  whole  career.  He  died  in  the  spring 
of  1187. 

See  Gilbert's  Utter*,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles  (Oxford,  1845):  Materials 
for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket,  ed.  J.  C.  Robertson  (Rolls  series. 
1875-1885);  and  Miss  K.  Norgate's  Entland  under  the  Anrevin 
Kints  (1887).  (H.W.C.D.) 

GILBERT  (KiNCSsoxt)  ISLANDS,  an  extensive  archipelago 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  the  mid-western  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and  between  170°  and  180"  E. 
There  are  sixteen  islands,  all  coral  reefs  or  atolls,  extending  in 
crescent  form  over  about  five  degrees  of  Latitude.  The  principal 
is  Taputenea  or  Drummond  Island.  The  soil,  mostly  of  coral 
sand,  is  productive  of  little  else  than  the  coco-nut  palm,  and  the 
chief  source  of  food  supply  is  the  sea.  The  population  of  these 
islands  presents  a  remarkable  phenomenon;  in  spite  of  adverse 
conditions  of  environment  and  complete  barbarism  it  is  exceed- 
ingly dense,  in  strong  contradistinction  to  that  of  many  other 
more  favoured  islands.  The  land  area  of  the  group  is  only  166  m., 
yet  the  population  is  about  30,000.  The  Gilbert  islanders  are 
a  dark  and  coarse  type  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  show  signs 
of  much  crossi  ng.  They  are  tall  and  stout ,  with  an  average  height 
of  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  are  of  a  vigorous, 
They  are  nearly  always  naked,  but  wear  a  < 
leaf.  In  war  they  have  an  armour  of  plaited 
They  are  fierce  fighters,  their  chief  weapon  being  a  sword  armed 
with  sharks'  teeth.  Their  canoes  arc  well  made  of  coco-nut  wood 
boards  sewn  neatly  together  and  fastened  on  frames.  British 
and  American  missionary  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  some 
success.  The  large  population  led  to  the  introduction  of  natives 
from  these  islands  into  Hawaii  as  labourers  in  1878-1884,  but 
they  were  not  found  satisfactory.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  John  Byron  in  1765  (one  of  them  bearing  his  name) ;  Captains 
Gilbert  and  Marshall  visited  them  in  1788;  and  they  were 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1892. 

GILBEY.  SIR  WALTER,  1ST  Ba«T.  (1831-  ),  English 
wine-merchant,  was  born  at  Bishop  Slortford,  Hertfordshire, 
in  1831.  His  father,  the  owner  and  frequently  the  driver  of  the 
daily  coach  between  Bishop  Stortford  and  London,  died  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  young  Gilbey  was  shortly  afterwards 
placed  in  the  office  of  an  estate  agent  at  Tring,  subsequently 
obtaining  a  clerkship  in  a  firm  of  parliamentary  agents  in  London. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  Walter  Gilbey  and  his 
younger  brother,  Alfred,  volunteered  for  civilian  service  at  the 
front,  and  were  employed  at  a  convalescent  hospital  on  the 
Dardanelles.  Returning  to  London  on  the  declaration  of  peace, 
Walter  and  Alfred  Gilbey,  on  the  advice  o(  their  eldest  brother, 
Henry  Gilbey,  a  wholesale  wine-merchant,  started  in  the  retail 
wine  and  spirit  trade.  The  heavy  duty  then  levied  by  the 
British  government  on  French,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wtnes 
was  prohibitive  of  a  sale  among  the  English  middle  classes,  and 
especially  lower  middle  classes,  whose  usual  alcoholic  beverage 
was  accordingly  beer.  Henry  Gilbey  was  of  opinion  that  these 
classes  would  gladly  drink  wine  if  they  could  get  it  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  by  his  advice  Walter  and  Alfred  determined  to  push 
the  sales  of  colonial,  and  particularly  of  Cape,  wines,  on  which 
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(he  duty  was  comparatively  light.  Backed  by  capital  obtained 
through  Henry  Cilbcy,  they  accordingly  opened  in  1857  a  small 
retail  business  in  a  basement  in  Oxford  Street,  London.  The 
Cape  wines  proved  popular,  and  within  three  years  the  brothers 
had  30,000  customers  on  their  books.  The  creation  of  the 
off-licence  system  by  Mr  Gladstone,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  i860,  followed  by  the  large  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  French  wines  effected  by  the  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  France  in  1861,  revolutionized  their  trade  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes.  Three  provincial  grocers, 
who  bad  been  granted  the  new  off-licence,  applied  to  be  appointed 
the  Gil  beys'  agents  in  their  respective  districts,  and  many 
similar  applications  followed.  These  were  granted,  and  before 
very  long  a  leading  local  grocer  was  acting  as  the  firm's  agents 
in  every  district  in  England.  The  grocer  who  dealt  in  the 
Gilbeys'  wines  and  spirits  was  not  allowed  to  sell  those  of  any 
other  firm,  and  the  Gilbeys  in  return  handed  over  to  him  all 
their  existing  customers  in  his  district  This  arrangement  was 
of  mutual  advantage,  and  the  Gilbeys'  business  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1864  Henry  Gilbey  abandoned  his  own  under- 
taking to  join  his  brothers.  In  1867  the  three  brothers  secured 
the  old  Pantheon  theatre  and  concert  hall  in  Oxford  Street  for 
their  headquarters.  In  1875  the  firm  purchased  a  large  claret- 
producing  estate  in  Mcd&c,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gironde,  and 
became  also  the  proprietors  of  two  large  whisky-distilleries  in 
Scotland.  In  1893  the  business  was  converted,  for  family 
reasons,  into  a  private  limited  liability  company,  of  which  Walter 
Gilbey,  who  in  the  same  year  was  created  a  baronet,  was  chair- 
man. Sir  Walter  Gilbey  also  became  well  known  as  a  breeder 
of  shire  horses,  and  he  did  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  English 
horses  (other  than  race-horses)  generally,  and  wrote  extensively 
on  the  subject.  He  became  president  of  the  Shire  Horse  Society, 
of  the  Hackney  Horse  Society,  and  of  the  Hunters'  Improve- 
ment Society,  and  he  was  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
London  Cart  Horse  Parade  Society.  He  was  also  a  practical 
agriculturist,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

GILDAS,  or  Gildus  (c  516-570),  the  earliest  of  British 
historians  (sec  Celt:  Literature,  "  Welsh"),  surnamed  by  some 
Sapiens,  and  by  others  Badonicus,  seems  to  have  been  born  in 
the  year  516.  Regarding  him  little  certain  is  known,  beyond 
some  isolated  particulars  that  may  be  gathered  from  hints 
dropped  in  the  course  of  his  work.  Two  short  treatises  exist, 
purporting  to  be  lives  of  Gildas,  and  ascribed  respectively  to  the 
nth  and  12th  centuries;  but  the  writers  of  both  are  believed  to 
have  confounded  two,  if  not  more,  persons  that  had  borne  the 
name.  It  is  from  an  incidental  remark  of  his  own,  namely,  that 
the  year  of  the  siege  of  Mount  Badon — one  of  the  battles  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons — was  also  the  year  of  his 
own  nativity,  that  the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  derived;  the 
place,  however,  is  not  mentibned.  His  assertion  that  he  was 
moved  to  undertake  his  task  mainly  by  "  zeal  for  God's  house  and 
for  His  holy  law,"  and  the  very  free  use  he  has  made  of  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  be  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  some  order  or  other.  In  addition,  we  learn  that  be  went 
abroad,  probably  to  France,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  where, 
after  10  years  of  hesitation  and  preparation,  be  composed,  about 
560,  the  work  bearing  his  name.  His  materials,  he  tells  us, 
were  collected  from  foreign  rather  than  native  sources,  the 
latter  of  which  had  been  put  beyond  his  reach  by  circumstances. 
The  Cambrian  Annals  give  570  as  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  writings  of  Gildas  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  title 
of  Gildat  Sapientis  de  excidio  Brilanniae  liber  querulus.  Though 
at  first  written  consecutively,  the  work  is  now  usually  divided 
into  three  portions, — x  preface,  the  history  proper,  and  an 
epistle, — the  last,  which  is  largely  made  up  of  passages  and 
texts  of  Scripture  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  vices  of  his  countrymen  and  their  rulers,  being  the  least 
important,  though  by  far  the  longest  of  the  three.  In  the  second 
he  passes  in  brief  review  the  history  of  Britain  from  its  invasion 
by  the  Romans  till  his  own  times.  Among  other  matters  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius;  the  persecution  under  Diocletian;  the  spread  of  the 


Arian  heresy,  the  election  of  Maxim  us  as  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  Britain,  and  his  subsequent  death  at  Aquileia;  the  incursions 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots  into  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  the 
temporary  assistance  rendered  to  the  harassed  Britons  by  the 
Romans;  the  final  abandonment  of  the  island  by  the  latter; 
the  coming  of  the  Saxons  and  their  reception  by  Guortigern 
(Vortigern);  and,  finally,  the  conflicts  between  the  Britons,  led 
by  a  noble  Roman,  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  and  the  new  invaders. 
Unfortunately,  on  almost  every  point  on  which  he  touches,  the 
statements  of  Gildas  arc  vague  and  obscure.  With  one  excep- 
tion already  alluded  to,  no  dates  are  given,  and  events  are  not 
always  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  These  faults 
are  of  less  importance  during  the  period  when  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  notice  the  affairs  of  Britain;  but  they  become  more 
serious  when,  as  is  the  case  from  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  to  the  date  of  his  death,  Gildas 's  brief  narrative  is  our 
only  authority  for  most  of  what  passes  current  as  the  history  of 
our  island  during  those  years.  Thus  it  is  on  his  sole,  though  in 
this  instance  perhaps  trustworthy,  testimony  that  the  famous 
letter  rests,  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome  in  446  by  the  despair- 
ing Britons,  commencing: — "  To  Agitius  (Actius),  consul  for 
the  third  time,  the  groans  of  the  Britons." 

Gildas's  treatise  was  first  published  in  1535  by  Polydore  Vergil, 
but  with  many  avowed  alterations  ami  omissions.  In  1568  John 
Josscline,  secretary  to  Archbishop  Parker,  issued  a  new  edition  of  it 
more  in  conformity  with  manuscript  authority;  and  in  1691  a 
still  more  carefully  revised  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  by  Thomas 
Gale.  It  was  frequently  reprinted  on  the  Continent  during  the 
16th  century,  and  once  or  twice  since.  The  next  English  edition, 
described  by  Pottha»t  as  editio  peitima,  was  that  published  by  the 
English  Historical  Society  in  1838.  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Steven- 
son. The  text  of  Gildas  founded  on  Gale's  edition  collated  with 
two  other  MSS.,  with  elaborate  introductions,  is  included  in  the 
Monument*  kistorka  Britannka,  edited  by  Pctric  and  Sharpe 
(London,  1848).  Another  edition  is  in  A.  W.  Haddan  and  \V. 
Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccles.  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 
(Oxford,  1869);  the  latest  edition  is  that  by  Theodor  Mommaen  in 
Munum.  Germ.  hist,  autt.  onliq.  xiii.  (Chronica  rain,  iii.),  1894. 

OILDER,  RICHARD  WATSON  (1844-1009),  American  editor 
and  poet,  was  born  in  Border. town,  New  Jersey,  on  tbe  8th  of 
February  1844,  a  brother  of  William  Henry  Gilder  (183S-1000), 
the  Arctic  explorer.  He  was  educated  at  Bellcvue  Seminary, 
an  institution  conducted  by  bis  father,  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Gilder  (181 2-1864),  in  Flushing,  Long  Island.  After  three  years 
(1865-1868)  on  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Daily  Advertiser,  he 
founded;  with  Newton  Crane,  the  Newark  Morning  Register.  In 
1869  he  became  editor  of  Hours  at  Home,  and  in  1870  assistant 
editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly  (eleven  years  later  re-named  The 
Century  Magazine),  of  which  he  became  editor  in  188 1.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Art  League,  of  the  International 
Copyright  League,  and  of  the  Authors'  Club;  was  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Tenement  House  Commission  in  1894;  and  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Utters, 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  and 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York 
City.  His  poems,  which  are  essentially  lyrical,  have  been  collected 
in  various  volumes,  including  Five  Books  of  Song  (1894),  In 
Palestine  and  other  Poena  (1898),  Poems  and  Inscriptionsdcyai), 
and  In  the  Heights  (1905).  A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1908.  He  also  edited  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  " 
and  other  Poems  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning;  "One  Word 
More" and  other  Poems  by  Robert  Browning  (1905).  He  died  in 
NcwYork  on  the  18th  of  November  1909.  His  wife,  Helena 
de  Kay,  a  grand-daughter  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  assisted, 
with  Saint  Gaudcns  and  others,  in  founding  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  now  merged  in  the  National  Academy, 
and  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.  She  translated 
Scnsicr's  biography  of  Millet,  and  painted,  before  her  marriage 
in  1874,  studies  in  flowers  and  ideal  heads,  much  admired  for 
their  feeling  and  delicate  colouring. 

GILDERSLEEVE.  BASIL  LANNEAU  (1831-  ),  American 
classical  scholar,  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
33rd  of  October  1831,  son  of  Benjamin  Gildcrslccve  (1 791-1875,) 
a  Presbyterian  evangelist,  and  editor  of  the  Charleston  Christian 
Observer  in  1826-1845.  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Watchman  and 
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Observer  in  1845-1856,  and  of  The  Central  Presbyterian  in  1856- 
1860.  The  son  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1840,  studied  under 
Fran*  in  Berlin,  under  Friedrich  Ritschl  at  Bonn  and  under 
Schneidcwin  at  Gottingen,  where  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1853.  From  1856  to  1876  he  was  professor  of  Creek  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  holding  the  chair  of  Latin  also  in  r86i- 
1866;  and  in  1876  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly 
founded  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1S80  The  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  a  quarterly  published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  established  under  his  editorial  charge,  and  his 
strong  personality  was  expressed  in  the  department  of  t  he  Journal 
headed  "  Brief  Report  "  or  "  Lanx  Satura,"  and  in  the  earliest 
years  of  its  publication  every  petty  detail  was  in  his  hands. 
His  style  in  it,  as  elsewhere,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
typical  classical  scholar,  and  accords  with  his  conviction  that  the 
true  aim  of  scholarship  is  "  that  which  is."  He  published  a 
Latin  Grammar  (1867;  revised  with  the  co-operation  of  Gonzalez 
B.  Lodge,  1804  and  1890)  and  a  Latin  Series  for  use  in  secondary 
schools  (1875),  both  marked  by  lucidity  of  order  and  mastery  of 
grammatical  theory  and  methods.  His  edition  of  Persius  (1875) 
is  of  great  value.  But  his  bent  was  rather  toward  Greek  than 
Latin.  His  special  interest  in  Christian  Greek  was  partly  the 
cause  of  his  editing  in  1877  The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr, 
"  which  "  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  I  used  unblushingly  as  a 
repository  for  my  syntactical  formulae."  Gildcrslecvc's  studies 
under  Franz  had  no  doubt  quickened  his  interest  in  Greek 
syntax,  and  his  logic,  untrammelled  by  previous  categories,  and 
his  marvellous  sympathy  with  the  language  were  displayed  in 
this  most  unlikely  of  places.  H  h  Syntax  of  Classic  Greek  (Part  I., 
1000,  with  C.  W.  E.  Miller)collects  these  formulae.  Gildcrslecvc 
edited  in.  188s  The  Olympian  and  Pytkian  Odes  of  Pindar,  with 
a  brilliant  and  valuable  introduction.  His  views  on  the  function 
of  grammar  were  summarized  in  a  paper  on  The  Spiritual  Rights 
of  Minute  Research  delivered  at  Bryn  Mawron  the  16th  of  June 
1895.  His  collected  contributions  to  literary  periodicals  appeared 
in  1800  under  the  title  Essays  and  Studies  Educational  and 
Literary. 

GILDING,  the  art  of  spreading  gold,  either  by  mechanical 
or  by  chemical  means,  over  the  surface  of  a  body  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament.  The  art  of  gilding  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  gild 
wood  and  metals;  and  gilding  by  means  of  gold  plates  is'frcqucntly 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  first 
gilding  seen  at  Rome  was  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  under 
the  censorship  of  Lucius  Mummius,  when  the  Romans  began  to 
gild  the  ceilings  of  their  temples  and  palaces,  the  Capitol  being  the 
first  place  on  which  this  enrichment  was  bestowed.  But  he  adds 
that  luxury  advanced  on  them  so  rapidly  that  in  a  little  time  you 
might  sec  all,  even  private  and  poor  persons,  gild  the  walls,  vaults, 
and  other  parts  of  their  dwellings.  Owing  to  the  comparative 
thickness  of  the  gold-leaf  used  in  ancient  gilding,  the  traces  of  it 
which  yet  remain  arc  remarkably  brilliant  and  solid.  Gilding 
has  in  all  limes  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  ornamental 
arts  of  Oriental  countries;  and  the  native  processes -pursued  in 
India  at  the  present  day  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  arts  as 
practised  from  the  earliest  periods.  For  the  gilding  of  copper, 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  temple  domes  and  other  large 
works,  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the  processes  employed. 
The  metal  surface  is  thoroughly  scraped,  cleaned  and  polished,  and 
next  heated  in  a  fire  sufficiently  to  remove  any  traces  of  grease  or 
other  impurity  which  may  remain  from  the  operation  of  polishing. 
It  is  then  dipped  in  an  acid  solution  prepared  from  dried  unripe 
apricots,  and  rubbed  with  pumice  or  brick  powder.  Next,  the 
surface  is  ruhbed  over  with  mercury  which  forms  a  superficial 
amalgam  with  the  copper,  after  which  it  is  left-some  hours  in  clean 
water,  again  washed  with  the  acid  solution,  and  dried.  It  is 
now  ready  for  receiving  the  gold,  which  is  laid  on  in  leaf,  and,  on 
adhering,  assumes  a  grey  appearance  from  combining  with  the 
mercury,  but  on  the  application  of  heal  the  latter  metal  volatilizes, 
leaving  the  gold  a  dull  greyish  hue.  The  colour  is  brought  up 
by  means  of  rubbing  with  agate  burnishers.  The  weight  of 
mercury  used  in  this  process  is  double  that  of  the  gold  laid  on, 


and  the  thickness  of  the  gilding  is  regulated  by  the  circumstances 
or  necessities  of  the  case.  For  the  gilding  of  iron  or  steel,  the 
surface  is  first  scratched  over  with  chequered  lines,  then  washed 
in  a  hot  solution  of  green  apricots,  dried  and  heated  just  short 
of  red-heat.  The  gold-leaf  is  then  laid  on,  and  nibbed  in  with 
agate  burnishers,  when  it  adheres  by  catching  into  the  prepared 
scratched  surface. 

Modern  gilding  is  applied  to  numerous  and  diverse  surfaces 
and  by  various  distinct  processes,  so  that  the  art  is  prosecuted 
in  many  ways,  and  is  part  of  widely  different  ornamental  and 
useful  arts.  It  forms  an. important  and  essential  part  of  frame- 
making  (sec  Carving  and  Gilding);  it  is  largely  employed 
in  connexion  with  cabinet-work,  decorative  painting  and  house 
ornamentation;  and  it  also  bulks  largely  in  bookbinding  and 
ornamental  leather  work.  Further,  gilding  is  much  employed 
for  coaling  baser  metals,  as  in  button-making,  in  the  gilt  toy  trade, 
in  electro-gilt  reproductions  and  in  electro-plating;  and  it  is 
also  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  decoration  of  pottery,  porcelain 
and  glass.  The  various  processes  fall  under  one  or  other  of  two 
heads— mechanical  gilding  and  gilding  by  chemical  agency. 

Mechanical  Gilding  embraces  all  the  operations  by  which  gold- 
leaf  is  prepared  (see  Golddeatinc),'  and  the  several  processes 
by  which  it  is  mechanically  attached  to  the  surfaces  it  is  intended 
to  cover.  It  thus  embraces  the  burnish  or  water-gilding  and  the 
oil-gilding  of  the  carver  and  gilder,  and  the  gilding  operations  of 
the  house  decorator,  the  sign-painter,  the  bookbinder,  the  paper- 
stainer  and  several  others.  Polished  iron,  steel  and  other  metals 
arc  gilt  mechanically  by  applying  gold-leaf  to  the  metallic  surface 
at  a  temperature  just  under  red-neat,  pressing  the  leaf  on  with  a 
burnisher  and  reheating,  when  additional  leaf  may  •  be  laid  on. 
The  process  is  completed  by  cold  burnishing. 

Chemical  Gilding  embraces  those  processes  in  which  the  gold 
used  is  at  some  stage  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  -Of  these 
the  following  are  the  principal:— 

Cold  Gilding.— In  this  process  the  gold  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
extremely  fine  division,  and  applied  by  mechanical  means.  Cold 
gilding  on  silver  is  performed  by  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua-regia, 
applied  by  dipping  a  linen  rag  into  the  solution;  burning  it,  and 
rubbing  the  black  and  heavy  ashes  on  the  silver  with  the  finger 
or  a  piece  of  leather  or  cork.  Wet  gilding  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  twice  its  quantity  of  ether. 
The  liquidsare  agitated  and  allowed  to  rest,  when  the  ether  separates 
and  flouts  on  the  surface  of  the  arid.  The  whole  mixture  is  then 
poured  into  a  funnel  with  a  small  aperture,  and  allowed  to  rest 
lor  some  time,  when  the  acid  is  run  off.  and  the  ether  separated. 
The  ether  will  be  found  to  have  takcrr-up  all  the  gold  from  the  arid, 
and  may  be  used  for  gilding  iron  or  steel,  for  which  purpose  the 
metal  is  polished  with  the  finest  emery  and  spirits  of  wine.  The 
ether  is  then  applied  with  a  small  brush,  and  as  it  evaporates  it 
deposits  the  gold,  which  can  now  be  heated  and  polished.  For 
small  delicate  figures  a  pen  or  a  fine  brush  may  be  used  for  laying 
on  the  ether  solution,  tire-gilding  or  H'ath-gitding  is  a  process  by 
which  an  amalgam  of  gold  is  applied  to  metallic  surfaces,  the  mercury 
being  subsequently  volatilized,  leaving  a  film  of  gold  or  an  amalgam 
containing  from  13  to  1 6 1 .  of  mercury.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
amalgam  the  gold  must  first  be  reduced  to  thin  plates  or  grain*, 
which  are  heated  red  hot,  and  thrown  into  mercury  previously  heated, 
till  it  begins  to  smoke.  Upon  stirring  the  mercury  with  an  iron 
rod,  the  gold  totally  disappears.  The  proportion  of  mercury  to 
gold  is  generally  as  six  or  eight  to  one.  When  the  amalgam  is 
cold  it  is  squeezed  through  chamois  leather  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  superfluous  mercury;  the  gold,  with  about  twice 
its  weight  of  mercury,  remains  behind,  forming  a  yr1lo»Uh  silvery 
mass  of  the  consistence  of  butter.  When  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is 
wrought  or  chased,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  mercurv  before 
the  amalgam  is  applied,  that  this  may  be  more  easily  spread;  but 
when  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  plain,  the  amalgam  may  be  applied 
to  it  direct.  When  no  such  preparation  is  applied,  the  surface  to  be 
gilded  is  simply  bitten  ami  cleaned  with  nitric  arid.  A  deposit  of 
mercury  is  obtained  on  a  metallic  surface  by  means  of  "  quicksilver 
water,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. — the  nitric  acid  attacking 
the  metal  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  thus  leaving  a  film  of  free 
metallic  mercury.  The  amalgam  being  equally  spread  over  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  metal,  the  mercury  is  then  sublimed  by  a 
heat  just  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  for,  if  it  is  too  great,  part  of 
the  gold  may  lie  driven  off,  or  it  may  run  together  and  leave  some 
of  the  surface  of  the  metal  bare.  When  the  mercury  has  evaporated, 
which  is  known  by  the  surface  having  entirely  become  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  the  metal  mutt  undergo  other  operations,  by  which  the 
fine  gold  colour  is  given  to  it.  First,  the  gilded  surface  is  rubbed 
with  a  scratch  brush  of  brass  wire,  until  its  surface  be  smooth^  then 
it  is  covered  over  with  a  composition  called  "  gilding  wax."  and 
again  exposed  to  the  fire  until  the  wax  is  burnt  off.    This  wax  is 
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viz.  red  ochre,  verdigris,  copper  scale*,  alum,  vitriol,  borax.  By 
this  operation  the  colour  ol  the  gilding  is  heightened;  and  the 
effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  perfect  dissipation  of  some  mercury 
remaining  after  the  former  operation.  The  dissipation  is  well 
effected  by  this  equable  application  of  heat.  The  gilt  surface  is  then 
covered  over  with  nitre,  alum  or  other  salts,  ground  together,  and 
mixed  up  into  a  paste  with  water  or  weak  ammonia.  The  piece  of 
metal  thus  covered  is  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  then 
quenched  in  water.  By  this  method  its  colour  is  further  improved 
and  brought  nearer  to  that  of  gold,  probably  by  removing  any 
particles  of  copper  that  may  have  been  on  the  gilt  surface.  This 
process,  when  skilfully  carried  out.  produces  gilding  of  great  solidity 
and  beauty;  but  owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  workmen  to  mercurial 
fumes,  it  is  very  unhealthy,  and  further  there  is  much  loss  of  mercury. 
Numerous  contrivances  have  been  introduced  toobviate  these  serious 
evils.  Gilt  brass  buttons  used  for  uniforms  are  gill  by  this  process, 
and  there  is  an  act  of  parliament  (1706;  yet  unrepealed  which  pre- 
scribes 5  grains  of  gold  as  the  smallest  quantity  that  may  be  used 
for  the  gilding  of  12  doren  of  buttons  1  in.  in  diameter. 

Gildint  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain.—  The  quantity  of  gold  consumed 
for  these  purposes  is  very  large.  The  gold  used  is  dissolved  in  aqua- 
rcgla.  and  the  acid  is  driven  of!  by  heat,  or  the  gold  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  this  pulverulent  state  the 
gold  is  mixed  with  ,":ih  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  borax  and  gum  water.  The  mixture  is 
applied  to  the  articles  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  after  parsing 
through  the  fire  the  gold  is  of  a  dingy  colour,  but  the  lustre  is  brought 
out  by  burnishing  with  agate  and  bloodstone,  and  afterwards 
cleaning  with  vinegar  or  white-lead. 

GILDS,  or  Guilds.  Medieval  gilds  were  voluntary  associations 
formed  for  the  mutual  aid  and  protection  of  their  members. 
Among  the  gildsmen  there  was  a  strong  spirit  of  fraternal  co- 
operation or  Christian  brotherhood,  with  a  mixture  of  worldly 
and  religious  ideals — the  support  of  the  body  and  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  Early  meanings  of  the  root  n.i  or  teld  were  expiation, 
penalty,  sacrifice  or  worship,  feast  or  banquet,  and  contribution 
or  payment;  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  earliest 
meaning,  and  wc  are  not  certain  whether  the  gildsmen  were 
originally  those  who  contributed  to  a  common  fund  or  those  who 
worshipped  or  feasted  together.  Their  fraternities  or  societies 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  religious  or  benevolent, 
merchant  and  craft  gilds.  The  last  two  categories,  which  do  not 
become  prominent  anywhere  in  Europe  until  the  12th  century, 
had,  like  all  gilds,  a  religious  tinge,  but  their  aims  were  primarily 
worldly,  and  their  functions  were  mainly  of  an  economic  character. 

1.  Origin.—  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  concerning 
the  origin  of  gilds.  Some  writers  regard  them  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Roman  collegia  and  sodalitaUs,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to 
prove  the  unbroken  continuity  of  existence  of  the  Roman  and 
Germanic  fraternities.  A  more  widely  accepted  theory  derives 
gilds  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  early  Germanic  or  Scandinavian 
sacrificial  banquets.  Much  influence  is  ascribed  to  this  heathen 
element  by  Lujo  Brentano,  Karl  Hegel,  W.  E.  VYilda  and  other 
writers.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  be  tenable,  for  the  old 
sacrificial  carousals  lack  two  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  gilds, 
namely  corporative  solidarity  or  permanent  association  and  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Dr  Max  Pappcnhcim  has 
ascribed  the  origin  of  Germanic  gilds  to  the  northern  "  foster- 
brotherhood  "  or  "  sworn-brotherhood,"  which  was  an  artificial 
bond  of  union  between  two  or  more  persons.  After  intermingling 
their  blood  in  the  earth  and  performing  other  peculiar  ceremonies, 
the  two  contracting  parties  with  grasped  hands  swore  to  avenge 
any  injury  done  to  either  of  them.  The  objections  to  this 
theory  are  fully  stated  by  Hegel  {Stadle  uiid  Gilden,  i.  250-253). 
The  (osier  brotherhood  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ihe  nations  in  which  medieval 
gilds  first  appear;  and  hence  Dr  Pappenheim's  conclusions, 
if  tenable  at  all,  apply  only  to  Denmark  or  Scandinavia. 

No  theory  on  this  subject  can  be  satisfactory  which  wholly 
ignores  the  influence  of  the  Christian  church.  Imbued  with  the 
idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  church  naturally  fostered 
the  early  growth  of  gilds  and  tried  to  make  them  displace  the 
old  heathen  banquets.  The  work  of  the  church  was,  however, 
directive  rather  than  creative.  Gilds  were  a  natural  manifesta- 
tion of  the  associative  spirit  which  is  inherent  in  mankind.  The 
same  needs  produce  in  different  ages  associations  which  have 
striking  resemblances,  but  those  of  each  age  have  peculiarities 


which  indicate  1  spontaneous  growth.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
seek  the  germ  of  gilds  in  any  antecedent  age  or  institution. 
When  the  old  kin-bond  or  maegtk  was  beginning  to  weaken  or 
dissolve,  and  the  state  did  not  yet  afford  adequate  protection  to 
its  citizens,  individuals  naturally  united  for  mutual  help. 

Gilds  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Carolingian  capitularies  of 
770  and  789,  and  in  the  enactments  made  by  the  synod  of  Nantes 
early  in  the  oth  century,  the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (A.D.852). 
The  capitularies  of  805  and  821  also  contain  vague  references 
to  sworn  unions  of  some  sort,  and  a  capitulary  of  884  prohibits 
villeins  from  forming  associations  "  vulgarly  called  gilds " 
against  those  who  have  despoiled  them.  The  Carolingians 
evidently  regarded  such  "conjurations"  as  "conspirations" 
dangerous  to  the  state.  The  gilds  of  Norway,  Denmark  sod 
Sweden  are  first  mentioned  in  the  tith,  12th  and  14th  centuries 
respectively;  those  of  France  and  toe  Netherlands  in  the 

1  ids. 

Many  writers  believe  that  the  earliest  references  to  gilds  come 
from  England  The  laws  of  In*  speak  of  gegildan  who  help  each 
other  pay  the  wergeU.  but  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  they 
were  members  of  gild  fraternities  in  the  later  sense.  These  are 
more  clearly  referred  to  in  England  in  the  second  half  of  the 
qth  century,  though  we  have  Utile  information  concerning 
them  before  the  nth  century.  To  the  first  half  of  that  century 
belong  the  statutes  of  the  fraternities  of  Cambridge,  Abboisbury 
and  Exeter.  They  axe  important  because  they  form  the  oldest 
body  of  gild  ordinances  extant  in  Europe.  The  thanes'  gild  at 
Cambridge  afforded  help  in  blood-feuds,  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  ihe  vxrgcld  in  case  a  member  killed  any  one.  The 
religious  clement  was  more  prominent  in  Orcy's  gild  at  Abbots- 
bury  and  in  ihe  fraternity  at  Exeter;  their  ordinances  exhibit 
much  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  the  brethren's  souls.  The 
Exeter  gild  also  gave  assistance  when  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  attendance  at  funerals  of  gildsmen, 
periodical  banquets,  the  solemn  entrance  oath,  fines  for  neglect 
of  duty  and  for  improper  conduct,  contributions  to  a  common 
purse,  mutual  assistance  in  distress,  periodical  meetings  in  the 
gildhall,— in  short,  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  later 
gilds  already  appear  in  the  statutes  of  these  Anglo-Saxon 
fraternities.  Some  continental  writers,  in  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  municipal  government  throughout  western  Europe, 
have,  however,  ascribed  too  much  importance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gilds,  exaggerating  their  prevalence  and  contending  that  they 
form  the  germ  of  medieval  municipal  government.  This  view 
rests  almost  entirely  on  conjecture;  there  is  no  good  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  any  organic  connexion  between  gilds 
and  municipal  government  in  England  before  the  coming  of  the 
Normans.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  either  craft  or  merchant  gilds  in  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Commerce  and  industry  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  call  for  the  creation  of  such  associations. 

2.  Religious  Gilds  after  the  Norman  Conquest— Though  we 
have  not  much  information  concerning  the  religious  gilds  in 
the  1 2th  century,  they  doubtless  flourished  under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  and  we  know  that  they  were  numerous,  especially 
in  the  boroughs,  from  the  13th  century  onward.  In  1388 
parliament  ordered  that  every  sheriff  in  England  should  call 
upon  the  masters  and  wardens  of  all  gilds  and  brotherhoods 
to  send  to  the  king's  council  in  Chancery,  before  the  2nd  of 
February  1389,  full  returns  regarding  their  foundation,  ordin- 
ances and  property.  Many  of  these  returns  were  edited  by 
J.  Toulmin  Smith  (iSi4-«86o),  and  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
functions  of  the  gilds.  Their  ordinances  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  Anglo-Saxon  fraternities.  Each  member 
took  an  oath  of  admission,  paid  an  entrance-fee,  and  made  a 
small  annual  contribution  to  the  common  fund.  The  brethren 
were  aided  in  old  age,  sickness  and  poverty,  often  also  in  cases 
of  loss  by  robbery,  shipwreck  and  conflagration;  for  example, 
any  member  of  the  gild  of  St  Catherine,  Aldersgate,  was  to  be 
assisted  if  he  "  fall  into  poverty  or  be  injured  through  age,  or 
through  fire  or  water,  thieves  or  sickness."  Alms  were  often 
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given  even  to  non-gildsmen;  lights  were  supported  at  certain 
altars;  feasts  and  processions  were  held  periodically;  the 
funerals  of  brethren  were  attended;  and  masses  for  the  dead 
were  provided  from  the  common  purse  or  from  special  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  gildsmen.  Some  of  the  religious  gilds 
supported  schools,  or  helped  to  maintain  roads,  bridges  and 
town-walls,  or  even  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  borough;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  simply  private  societies  with  a  limited  sphere  of 
activity.  They  are  important  because  they  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  social  life  of  England,  especially  as  eleemosynary 
institutions,  down  to  the  time  of  their  suppression  in  1547. 
Religious  gilds,  closely  resembling  those  of  England,  also 
flourished  on  the  continent  during  the  middle  ages. 

3.  The  Gild  Merchant. — The  merchant  and  craft  fraternities 
axe  particularly  interesting  tostudrnts  of  economic  and  municipal 
history.  The  gild  merchant  came  into  existence  in  England 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  trade,  and  it  may  have  been  transplanted  from 
Normandy.  Until  dearer  evidence  of  foreign  influence  is  found, 
il  may,  however,  be  safer  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  new  application 
of  the  old  gild  principle,  though  this  new  application  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  continental  example.  The  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  the  pre-existencc  of  the  gild  merchant  in  Normandy, 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  on  the  continent  before  the 
nth  century.  It  spread  rapidly  in  England,  and  from  the 
reign  of  John  onward  we  have  evidence  of  its  existence  in  many 
English  boroughs.  But  in  some  prominent  towns,  notably 
London,  Colchester,  Norwich  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  adopted.  In  fact  it  played  a  more  conspicuous 
role  in  the  small  boroughs  than  in  the  large  ones.  It  was  regarded 
by  the  townsmen  as  one  of  their  most  important  privileges. 
Its  chief  function  was  to  regulate  the  trade  monopoly  conveyed 
to  the  borough  by  the  royal  grant  of  gilda  mtrcaloria.  A  grant 
of  this  sort  implied  that  the  gildsmen  had  the  right  to  trade 
freely  in  the  town,  and  to  impose  payments  and  restrictions 
upon  others  who  desired  to  exercise  that  privilege.  The  ordin- 
ances of  a  gild  merchant  thus  aim  to  protect  the  brethren  from 
the  commercial  competition  of  strangers  or  non-gildsmen. 
More  freedom  of  trade  was  allowed  at  all  limes  in  the  selling  of 
wares  by  wholesale,  and  also  in  retail  dcalinp  during  the  time 
of  markets  and  fairs.  The  ordinances  were  enforced  by  an 
alderman  wiih  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  deputies,  or  by  one 
or  two  masters,  wardens  or  keepers.  The  Uorwenipf(hfs  were 
periodical  meetings  at  which  the  brethren  feasted,  revised  their 
ordinances,  admitted  new  members,  elected  officers  and  trans- 
acted other  business. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  gild  merchant  and  the 
borough  were  identical,  and  that  the  former  was  the  basis  of  the 
whole  municipal  constitution.  But  recent  research  has  dis- 
credited this  theory  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
Much  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  gild  and  borough, 
gildsmen  and  burgesses,  were  originally  distinct  conceptions, 
and  that  tbey  continued  to  be  discriminated  in  most  towns 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Admission  to  the  gild  was  not 
restricted  to  burgesses;  nor  did  the  brethren  form  an  aristocratic 
body  having  control  over  the  whole  municipal  polity.  No  good 
evidence  his,  moreover,  been  advanced  to  prove  that  this  or 
any  other  kind  of  gild  was  the  germ  of  the  municipal  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gild  merchant  was  certainly  an  official 
organ  or  department  of  the  borough  administration,  and  it 
exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  economic  and  corporative 
growth  of  the  English  municipalities. 

Historians  have  expressed  divergent  views  regarding  the 
early  relations  of  the  craftsmen  and  their  fraternities  to  the  gild 
merchant.  One  of  the  main  questions  in  dispute  is  whether 
artisans  were  excluded  from  the  gild  merchant.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  membership.  They  were  regarded 
as  merchants,  for  they  bought  raw  material  and  sold  the  manu- 
factured commodity;  do  sharp  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  the  two  classes  in  the  1 2th  and  rjth  centuries.  Separate 
societies  of  craftsmen  were  formed  in  England  soon  after  the 


gild  merchant  came  into  existence;  but  at  6rst  they  were  few 
in  number.  The  gild  merchant  did  not  give  birth  to  craft 
fraternities  or  have  anything  to  do  with  their  origin;  nor  did 
il  delegate  its  authority  to  them.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  or  no  organic  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 
gilds.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  however,  many  artisans 
probably  belonged  both  to  their  own  craft  fraternity  and  to  the  gild 
merchant,  and  th»  latter,  owing  to  its  great  power  in  the  town, 
may  have  exercised  some  sort  of  supervision  over  the  craftsmen 
and  their  societies.  When  the  king  bestowed  upon  the  tanners 
or  weavers  or  any  other  body  of  artisans  the  right  to  have  a 
gild,  they  secured  the  monopoly  of  working  and  trading  in  their 
branch  of  industry.  Thus  with  every  creation  of  a  crafl  fraternity 
the  gild  merchant  was  weakened  and  its  sphere  of  activity  was 
diminished,  though  the  new  bodies  were  subsidiary  to  the  older 
and  larger  fraternity.  The  greater  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  a  town,  the  more  rapid  was  the  multiplication  of 
crafl  gilds,  which  was  a  natural  result  of  the  ever-increasing 
division  of  labour.  The  old  gild  merchant  remained  longest 
intact  and  powerful  in  the  smaller  boroughs,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  predominance  of  agriculture,  few  or  no  craft  gilds  were 
formed.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  crafts  were  prominent 
already  in  the  13th  ccnlury,  but  they  became  much  more  pro- 
minent in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  Their  increase  in 
number  and  power  was  particularly  rapid  in  the  lime  of  Edward 
III.,  whose  reign  marks  an  era  of  industrial  progress.  .  Many 
master  craftsmen  now  became  wealthy  employers  of  labour, 
dealing  extensively  in  the  wares  which  they  produced.  The  class 
ol  dealers  or  merchants,  as  distinguished  from  trading  artisans, 
also  greatly  increased  and  established  separate  fraternities. 
When  these  various  unions  of  dealers  and  of  craftsmen  embraced 
all  the  trades  and  branches  of  production  in  the  town,  little  or 
no  vitality  remained  in  the  old  gild  merchant;  it  ceased  to  have 
an  independent  sphere  of  activity.  The  tendency  was  for  the 
single  organization,  with  a  general  monopoly  of  trade,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  number  of  separate  organizations  representing 
the  various  trades  and  handicrafts.  In  short,  the  function  of 
guarding  and  supervising  the  trade  monopoly  split  up  into 
various  fragments,  the  aggregate  of  the  crafts  superseding  the 
old  general  gild  merchant.  This  transference  of  the  authority 
of  the  latter  lo  a  number  of  distinct  bodies  and  the  consequent 
disintegration  of  the  old  organization  was  a  gradual  spontaneous 
movement— a  process  of  slow  displacement,  or  natural  growth 
and  decay,  due  to  the  play  of  economic  forces,— which,  generally 
speaking,  may  be  assigned  to  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the 
very  period  in  which  the  craft  gilds  attained  the  zenith  of  their 
power.  While  in  most  towns  the  name  and  the  old  organization 
of  the  gild  merchant  thus  disappeared  and  the  institution  was 
displaced  by  the  aggregate  of  the  crafts  towards  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  some  places  it  survived  long  after  the  15th 
century  either  as  a  religious  fraternity,  shorn  of  its  old  functions, 
or  as  a  periodical  feast,  or  as  a  vague  term  applied  lo  the  whole 
municipal  corporation. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  medieval  gild  merchant  played 
a  less  important  role  than  in  England.  In  Germany,  France 
and  the  Netherlands  il  occupies  a  less  prominent  place  in  the 
town  charters  and  in  the  municipal  polity,  and  often  corresponds 
to  the  later  fraternities  of  English  dealers  established  either  to 
carry  on  foreign  commerce  or  to  regulate  a  particular  part  of  the 
local  trade  monopoly. 

4.  Crafl  Gilds. — A  craft  gild  usually  comprised  all  the  artisans 
in  a  single  branch  of  industry  in  a  particular  town.  Such  a 
fraternity  was  commonly  called  a  "  mistery  "  or  "  company  " 
in  the  15th  and  16th  ceniuries,  though  the  old  term  "gild" 
was  not  yet  obsolete.  "  Gild  "  was  also  a  common  designation 
in  north  Germany,  while  the  corresponding  term  in  south 
Germany  was  Zmnfl,  and  in  France  milier.  These  societies  are 
not  clearly  visible  in  England  or  on  the  continent  before  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century.  With  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
industry  the  number  of  artisans  increased,  and  they  banded 
togethet  lor  mutual  protection.  Some  German  writers  have 
maintained  that  these  craft  organizations  emanated  from 
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manorial  groups  of  workmen,  but  strong  arguments  have  been 
advanced  against  the  validity  of  this  theory  (notably  by  F. 
Kcutgen).  It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  any  profound  theory 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  craft  gilds.  The  union  of  men  of  the 
same  occupation  was  a  natural  tendency  of  the  age.  In  the 
13th  century  the  trade  of  England  continued  to  expand  and 
the  number  of  craft  gilds  increased.  In  the  14th  century  they 
were  fully  developed  and  in  a  flourishing  condition;  by  that  time 
each  branch  of  industry  in  every  large  town  had  its  gild.  The 
devclopmcnt-of  these  societies  was  even  more  rapid  on  the  con- 
tinent than  in  England. 

Their  organization  and  aims  were  in  general  the  same  through- 
out western  Europe.  Officers,  commonly  called  wardens  in 
England,  were  elected  by  the  members,  and  their  chief  function 
was  to  supervise  the  quality  of  the  wares  produced,  so  as  to 
secure  good  and  honest  workmanship.  Therefore,  ordinances 
were  made  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  terms  of 
admission  to  the  gild,  including  apprenticeship.  Other  ordin- 
ances required  members  to  make  periodical  payments  to  a 
common  fund,  and  to  participate  in  certain  common  religious 
observances,  festivities  and  pageants.  But  the  regulation  of 
industry  was  always  paramount  to  social  and  religious  aims; 
the  chief  object  of  the  craft  gild  was  to  supervise  the  processes 
of  manufacture  and  to  control  the  monopoly  of  working  and 
dealing  in  a  particular  branch  of  industry. 

We  have  aJ ready  called  attention  to  the  gradual  displacement 
of  the  gild  merchant  by  the  craft  organizations.  The  relations 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  must  now  be  considered  more  in 
detail.  There  was  at  no  time  a  general  struggle  in  England 
between  the  gild  merchant  and  the  craft  gilds,  though  in  a  few 
towns  there  seems  to  have  been  some  friction  between  merchants 
and  artisans.  There  is  no  exact  parallel  in  England  to  the  conflict 
between  these  two  classes  in  Scotland  in  the  16th  century,  or  to 
the  great  continental  revolution  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
by  which  the  crafts  threw  off  the  yoke  of  patrician. government 
and  secured  more  independence  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  and  more  participation  in  the  civic  administration.  The 
main  causes  of  these  conflicts  on  the  continent  were  the  monopoly 
of  power  by  the  patricians,  acts  of  violence  committed  by  them, 
their  bad  management  of  the  finances  and  their  partisan  admini- 
stration of  justice.  In  some  towns  the  victory  of  the  artisans 
in  the  14th  century  was  so  complete  that  the  whole  civic  con- 
stitution was  remodelled  with  the  craft  fraternities  as  a  basis. 
A  widespread  movement  of  this  sort  would  scarcely  be  found  in 
England,  where  trade  and  industry  were  less  developed  than  on 
the  continent,  and  where  the  motives  of  a  class  conflict  between 
merchants  and  craftsmen  were  less  potent.  Moreover,  borough 
government  in  England  seems  to  have  been  mainly  democratic 
until  the  14th  or  15th  century;  there  was  no  oligarchy  to  be 
depressed  or  suppressed.  Even  if  there  had  been  motives  for 
uprisings  of  artisans  such  as  took  place  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  English  kings  would  probably  have  intervened 
True,  there  were  popular  uprisings  in  England,  but  they  were 
usually  conflicts  between  the  poor  and  the  rich;  the  crafts  as 
such  seldom  took  part  in  these  tumults.  While  many  continental 
municipalities  were  becoming  more  democratic  in  the  14th 
century,  those  of  England  were  drifting  towards  oligarchy, 
towards  government  by  a  close  "  select  body."  As  a  rule  the 
rrafl  gilds  secured  no  dominant  influence  in  the  boroughs  of 
England,  but  remained  subordinate  to  the  town  government. 
Whatever  power  they  did  secure,  whether  as  potent  subsidiary 
organs  of  the  municipal  polity  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  as 
the  chief  or  sole  medium  for  the  acquisition  of  citizenship,  or  as 
integral  parts  of  the  common  council,  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  logical  sequence  of  a  gradual  economic  development,  and 
not  the  outgrowth  of  a  revolutionary  movement  by  which 
oppressed  craftsmen  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  an 
arrogant  patrician  gild  merchant. 

Two  new  kinds  of  craft  fraternities  appear  in  the  14th  century 
and  become  more  prominent  in  the  15th.  namely,  the  merchants' 
and  the  journeymen's  companies.  The  nustencs  or  companies 
of  merchants  traded  in  one  or  more  kinds  of  wares.  They  were 


pre-eminently  dealers,  who  sold  what  others  produced  Henc* 
they  should  not  be  confused  with  the  old  gild  merchant,  which 
originally  comprised  both  merchants  and  artisans,  and  had  the 
whole  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  town.  In  most  cases,  the 
company  of  merchants  was  merely  one  of  the  craft  organizations 
which  superseded  the  gild  merchant. 

In  the  14th  century  the  journeymen  or  yeomen  began  to  set 
up  fraternities  in  defence  of  their  rights.  The  formation  of  these 
societies  marks  a  cleft  within  the  ranks  of  some  particular  class 
of  artisans — a  conflict  between  employers,  or  master  artisans, 
and  workmen.  The  journeymen  combined  to  protect  their 
special  interests,  notably  as  regards  hours  of  work  and  rates  of 
wages,  and  they  fought  with  the  masters  over  the  labour  question 
in  all  its  aspects.  The  resulting  struggle  of  organized  bodies 
of  masters  and  journeymen  was  widespread  throughout  western 
Europe,  .but  it  was  more  prominent  in  Germany  than  in  France  or 
England.  This  conflict  was  indeed  one  of  the  main  features  of 
German  industrial  life  in  the  15th  century.  In  England  the 
fraternities  of  journeymen,  after  struggling  a  while  for  complete 
independence,  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  masters'  gilds;  in  other  words,  tbey  became 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  organs  of  the  older  craft  fraternities. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  crafts  is  their  tendency  to  amalgamate,  which  is  occasion- 
ally visible  in  England  in  the  i$th  century,  and  more  frequently 
in  the  16th  and  17th.  A  similar  tendency  is  visible  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  continent  already 
in  the  14th  century.  Several  fraternities — old  gilds  or  new 
companies,  with  their  respective  cognate  or  heterogeneous 
branches  of  industry  and  trade — were  fused  into  one  body.  In 
some  towns  all  the  crafts  were  thus  consolidated  into  a  single 
fraternity,  in  this  case  a  body  was  reproduced  which  regulated 
the  whole  trade  monopoly  of  the  borough,  and  hence  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  gild  merchant. 

In  dealing  briefly  with  the  modern  history  of  craft  gilds,  we  may 
confine  our  attention  to  England.  In  the  Tudor  period  the 
policy  of  the  crown  was  to  bring  them  under  public  or  national 
control.  Laws  were  passed,  for  example  in  1 503,  requiring  that 
new  ordinances  of  "  fellowships  of  crafts  or  mist  cries"  should  be 
approved  by  the  royal  justices  or  by  other  crown  officers;  and 
the  authority  of  the  companies  to  fix  the  price  of  wares  was  thus 
restricted.  The  statute  of  5  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  also  curtailed  their 
jurisdiction  over  journeymen  and  apprentices  (see  A/r»XKTiC£- 
ship). 

The  craft  fraternities  were  not  suppressed  by  the  statute  of 
1547  (1  Edward  VI.).  They  were  indeed  expressly  exempted 
from  its  general  operation.  Such  portions  of  their  revenues  as 
were  devoted  to  definite  religious  observances  were,  however, 
appropriated  by  the  crown.  The  revenues  confiscated  were  those 
used  for  "  the  finding,  maintaining  or  sustentalion  of  any  priest 
or  of  any  anniversary,  or  obit,  lamp,  light  or  other  such  things." 
This  has  been  aptly  called  "  the  disendowmenl  of  the  religion 
of  the  mistcries,"  Edward  VI.'s  statute  marks  no  break  of 
continuity  in  the  life  of  the  craft  organizations.  Even  before  the 
Reformation,  however,  signs  of  decay  had  already  begun  to 
appear,  and  these  multiplied  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
old  gild  system  was  breaking  down  under  the  action  of  new 
economic  forces.  Its  dissolution  was  due  especially  to  the 
introduction  of  new  industries,  organized  on  a  more  modern 
basis,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture. 
Thus  the  companies  gradually  lost  control  over  the  regulation  of 
industry,  though  they  still  retained  their  old  monopoly  in  the 
17th  century,  and  in  many  cases  even  in  the  181b.  In  fact,  many 
craft  fraternities  still  survived  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century,  but  their  usefulness  had  disappeared.  The  medieval 
form  of  association  was  incompatible  with  the  new  ideas  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  free  competition,  with  the  greater  separation 
of  capital  and  industry,  employers  and  workmen,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  factory  system.  Intent  only  on  promoting 
their  own  interests  and  disregarding  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
the  old  companies  had  become  an  unmitigated  eviL  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  in  them  the  progenitors  of  the  trades 
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but  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  connexion  between 
the  latter  and  the  craft  gilds.  The  privileges  o(  the  old  frater- 
nities were  not  formally  abolished  until  1835;  and  the  sub- 
stantial remains  or  spectral  forms  of  some  arc  still  visible  in  other 
towns  besides  London. 

B»eCiOGRAi-iiY.-W.  E.  Wilda.  Dot  Gildemceurn  (m  MUutalUr 
kHilfc.  18,11  J;  E.  Lcvasseur,  Histoira  des  classes  ourrihes  en  Franc* 
(a  vol*..  Pari*.  1859,  new  ed.  1900);  Gustav  von  Schonbcrg,  "  Zur 
wirthachafllichcn  Bcdcutung  des  deutschen  Zunftwcsens  im  Mittel- 
alter."  in  Jakrbucker  jut  Nationalokonomte  und  Slatistik.  ed.  B. 
Hildcbrand,  vol.  ix.  pp.  1-72,97-169  (Jena.  1867};  Joshua  Toulmin 
Smith.  Engltsk  Gilds,  with  Lujo  Brcntano's  introductory  essay  on 
the  History  and  Development  of  Gilds  (London,  1870);  Max  Pappcn- 
hcim.  Die  altdaniscken  Sckutzgilden  (Brcslau,  1885);  W.  J.  Ashley, 
Introduction  to  English  Economic  History  (2  voI>.,  London,  1888- 
i«93:  3rd  ed.  of  vol.  i..  1894);  C.  Gross.  The  Gild  Merchant  (2  vols., 
Oxford.  1890);  Karl  ilcgcl,  Sladtt  und  Citden  dcr  germaniscken 
Vblher  (2  vols..  Leipzig,  1891);  J.  Malct  Lambert,  Two  Thousand 
Years  of  Gild  Life  (Hull.  1891);  Alfred  Dorcn,  Vntersuchungen  zur 
Geschicnl*  der  Ka ufmannsgiiden  (Leipzig.  1893);  H.  Vandcr  Linden, 
Let  Gil  its  mankandes  dans  les  Pays-Bat  au  moyen  Sge  (Ghent, 
1806):  E.  Martin  Saint-Leon,  Hisloire  det  corporations  de  mitiers 
(Paris,  1897):  C.  Nyrop.  Danmarks  Gilde-  ogLarsskraaer  jra  middtl- 
ulderen  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1899-1904);  F.  Kt-utgcn,  Amler  und 
Zumjlt  (Jena,  1903):  George  Unwin,  Industrial  Organization  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (Oxford,  1904).  Kor  biblio- 
graphies of  gilds,  see  H.  Blanc.  BiNiographie  des  corporations 
ouxr teres  (Pans,  1885);  G.  Gonetta.  BMiOfrafia  delle  corporations 
d~  arts  t  mestieri  (Rome.  1891);  C.  Gross.  Bibliography  of  British 
Municipal  History,  including  Gilds  (New  York.  1897);  W.  Sticda, 
in  Handtearterbuck  der  Slaatsteissenschajten,  ed.  J.  Conrad  (2nd  ed., 
Jena.  1901.  under  M  Zunftwesen  ").  (C.  Ga.) 

GILEAD  (i.e.  "  hard  "  or  "  nigged,"  a  name  sometimes  used, 
both  in  earlier  and  in  later  writers,  to  denote  the  whole  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Israelites  eastward  of  Jordan,  extending 
from  the  Anion  to  the  southern  base  of  Hcrmon  (Deul.  xxxiv.  1 ; 
Judg.  xx.  1;  Jos.  Aft.  xii.  8.  3,  4).  More  precisely,  however, 
it  was  tbe  usual  name  of  that  picturesque  hill  country  which  is 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Hieromax  (Yarmuk),  on  the  W.  by 
the  Jordan,  on  the  S  by  the  Amon,  and  on  the  E.  by  a  line  which 
may  be  said  to  follow  the  meridian  of  Amman  (Philadelphia  or 
Rabbath-Ammon).  It  thus  lies  wholly  within  310  25'  and  330 
43'  N.  lat.  and  35°  34'  and  36*  E.  long.,  and  is  cut  in  two  by  the 
Jabbok.  Excluding  the  narrow  strip  of  low-lying  plain  along 
the  Jordan,  it  has  an  average  elevation  of  2500  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean;  but,  as  .seen  from  the  west,  the  relative  height 
b  very  much  increased  by  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley. 
Tbe  range  from  the  same  point  of  view  presents  a  singularly  uni- 
form outline,  having  the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  wall;  in 
reality,  however,  it  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  deep  ravines 
(wadis),  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Yabis,  the  A  jam , 
the  Rajib,  the  Zerka  (Jabbok),  the  Hcsban,  and  the  Zerka  Ma'In. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Gilead  range  is  formed  of  Jura  limestone, 
the  base  slopes  being  sandstone  partly  covered  by  white  marls. 
The  eastern  slopes  are  comparatively  bare  of  trees;  but  the 
:m  are  well  supplied  with  oak,  terebinth  and  pine.  Tbe 
ires  are  everywhere  luxuriant,  and  the  wooded  heights  and 


winding  glens,  in  which  the  tangled  shrubbery  is  here  and  there 
broken  up  by  open  glades  and  flat  meadows  of  green  turf,  exhibit 
a  beauty  of  vegetation  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
district  of  Palestine. 

The  first  biblical  mention  of  "  Mount  Gilead  "  occurs  in 
connexion  with  the  reconcilement  of  Jacob  and  Laban  (Genesis 
xxxi.).  The  composite  nature  of  tbe  story  makes  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  exact  site  difficult,  but  one  of  the  narrators  (E)  seems 
to  have  in  mind  tbe  ridge  of  what  is  now  known  as  Jebel  Ajlun, 
probably  not  far  from  Mahneh  (Mahanaim),  near  the  head  of  tbe 
wadi  Yabis.  Some  investigators  incline  to  SQf,  or  to  the  Jebel 
Kafkafa.  At  the  period  of  the  Israelite  conquest  the  portion  of 
Gilead  northward  of  the  Jabbok  (Zerka)  belonged  to  the  dominions 
of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  while  the  southern  half  was  ruled  by  Sihon; 
king  of  the  Amorites,  having  been  at  an  earlier  date  wrested  from 
Moab  (Numb.  xxL  24;  Deut.  iii.  12-16).  These  two  sections 
were  allotted  respectively  to  Manassch  and  to  Reuben  and  Gad, 
both  districts  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pastoral  and  nomadic 
character  of  these  tribes.  A  somewhat  wild  Bedouin  disposition, 
fostered  by  their  surroundings,  was  retained  by  the  Israelite  in- 
xu  i« 
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habitants  of  Gilead  to  a  late  period  of  their  history,  and  seems 
to  be  to  some  extent  discernible  in  what  we  read  alike  of  Jcphthah, 
of  David's  Gadites,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  As  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  Gilead  bore  the  first  .brunt  of  Syrian  and 
Assyrian  attacks. 

After  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history  the  word  Gilead 
seldom  occurs.  It  seems  to  have  soon  passed  out  of  use  as  a 
precise  geographical  designation;  for  though  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Apocryphal  writers,  by  Joscphus,  and  by  Euscbius, 
the  allusions  arc  all  vague,  and  show  that  those  who  made  them 
had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Gilead  proper.  In  Joscphus  and 
the  New  Testament  the  name  Pcraea  or  rip**  roC  'lopiarov  is 
most  frequently  used;  and  the  country  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  by  Joscphus  as  divided  into  small  provinces  called  after  the 
capitals  in  which  Greek  colonists  had  established  themselves 
during  the  reign  of  the  Selcucidae.  At  present  Gilead  south  of 
the  Jabbok  alone  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Jilad  (Mount 
Gilead),  the  northern  portion  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Yarmuk  being  called  Jebel  Ajlun.  Jebel  Jilad  includes  Jebel 
Osha,  and  has  for  its  capital  the  town  of  Es  Salt.  The 
cities  of  Gilead  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
Ramoth,  Jabesh  and  Jazcr.  The  first  of  these  has  been  variously 
identified  with  Es-Salt,  with  Reimun,  with  Jcrash  or  Gcrasa, 
with  er-Rcmtha,  and  with  Salhad.  Opinions  arc  also  divided 
011  the  question  of  its  identity  with  Mizpch-Gilead  (see  Encyc. 
Biblica,  art.  "  Ramoth-Gilcad  ").  Jabesh  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  at  Mcriamin,  less  probably  at  cd-Deir;  Jazcr,  at  Yajux 
near  Jogbehah,  rather  than  at  Sar.  The  city  named  Gilead  (Judg, 
x.  17,  xii.  7;  Hos.  vi.  8,  xii.  11)  has  hardly  been  satisfactorily 
explained;  perhaps  the  text  has  suffered. 

The  "  balm  "  (Heb.  fori)  for  which  Gilead  was  so  noted 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11;  Jcr.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17),  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  mastic  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  R  V.  marg.)  i.e. 
the  resin  yielded  by  tbe  Pistatkia  Lenliscus.  The  modern 
"balm  of  Gilead"  or  "Mecca  balsam,"  an  aromatic  gum 
produced  by  the  Balsamodendron  opobdsamum,  is  more  likely 
the  Hebrew  mdr,  which  the  English  Bible  wrongly  renders 
"  myrrh." 

See  G.  A.  Smith.  Hitt.  Geot.  xxiv.  folL  (R.  A.  S.  M .) 

GILES  (Gil,  Gules),  ST.  the  name  given  to  an  abbot  whose 
festival  is  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  September.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  was  an  Athenian  (My Hurt,  Acgidius)  of  royal 
descent.  After  the  death  of  his  parents  he  distributed  his 
possessions  among  the  poor,  took  ship,  and  landed  at  Marseilles. 
Thence  he  went  to  Aries,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  with 
St  Caesarius.  He  then  retired  into  a  neighbouring  desert, 
where  be  lived  upon  herbs  and  upon  the  milk  of  a  hind  which 
came  to  him  at  stated  hours.  He  was  discovered  there  one  day 
by  Flavius,  the  king  of  the  Coths,  who  built  a  monastery  00  the 
place,  of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot.  Scholars  are  very  much 
divided  as  to  the  date  of  his  life,  some  holding  that  he  hved  in 
the  6th  century,  others  in  the  7th  or  8th.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  St  Giles  was  buried  in  the  hermitage  which  he 
had  founded  in  a  spot  which  was  afterwards  the  town  of  St- 
Gilles  (diocese  of  Nlmes,  department  of  Card).  His  reputation 
for  sanctity  attracted  many  pilgrims.  Important  gifts  were 
made  to  the  church  which  contained  his  body,  and  a  monastery 
grew  up  hard  by.  It  is  probable  that  the  Visigothic  princes  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  country  protected  and  enriched  this 
monastery,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  at  the 
time  of  their  invasion  in  721.  But  there  are  no  authentic  data 
the  9th  century  concerning  his  history.  In  808  Charlc- 
took  the  abbey  of  St-Gillcs  under  his  protection,  and 
it  Is  mentioned  among  the  monasteries  from  which  only  prayers 
for  the  prince  and  the  state  were  due.  In  the  12th  century  the 
pilgrimages  to  St-Gilles  arc  cited  as  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  time.  The  cult  of  the  saint,  who  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  special  patron  of  lepers,  beggars  and  cripples,  spread  very 
extensively  over  Europe,  especially  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  church  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  London,  was  built  about  tooo,  while  the  hospital  for 
lepers  at  St  Gilet-in-tbe-Fields  (near  New  Oxford  Street)  was 
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founded  by  Queen  Matilda  in  1117.  In  England  alone  there 
are  about  150  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint.  In  Edinburgh 
the  church  of  St  Giles  could  boast  the  possession  of  an  arm-bone 
of  its  patron.  Representations  of  St  Giles  arc  very  frequently 
met  with  in  early  French  and  German  art,  but  arc  much  less 
common  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

Sec  Ada  Sanctorum  (September),  i.  284-299;  Devic  and  Valsscte, 
Huloire  gtnerale  de  Languedot.  pp.  5M"5™  (Toulouse.  1876); 
E.  Rembry,  Saint  GUles,  sa  tie,  ses  rtliqutt,  son  culu  en  Belgiqut  ft 
dans  It  nord  dt  la  franc*  (Bruges,  1 881);  F.  Arnold-Forstcr,  Studies 
in  Church  Dedications,  or  Enpand'i  Patron  Saints,  ii.  46-51,  iii.  IS, 
163-3(15  (1&99);  A.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  768-770 
(1896):  A.  Bed.  Lives  and  Legends  of  the  English  Bishops  and  Kings, 
Medieval  Monks,  and  other  later  Saints,  pp.  61,  70,  74-78.  84.  197 
(1904).  (H.  De.) 

GILFILLAN,  GEORGE  (1813-1878),  Scottish  author,  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  January  1813,  at  Comric,  Perthshire,  where 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gilfillan,  the  author  of  some  theo- 
logical works,  was  for  many  years  minister  of  a  Secession  con- 
gregation. After  an  education  at  Glasgow  University,  in  March 
1836  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Secession  congregation  in 
Dundee.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  discourses  in  1839, 
and  shortly  afterwards  another  sermon  on  "  Hades,"  which 
brought  him  under  the  scrutiny  of  his  co-presbytcrs,  and  was 
ultimately  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Gilfillan  next  contri- 
buted a  scries  of  sketches  of  celebrated  contemporary  authors 
to  the  Dumfries  Herald,  then  edited  by  Thomas  Aird;  and  these, 
with  several  new  ones,  formed  his  first  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits, 
which  appeared  in  1846,  and  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  Second  and  a  Third  Gallery.  In  1851  his 
most  successful  work,  the  Bards  of  Ike  Bible,  appeared.  His 
aim  was  that  it  should  be  "  a  poem  on  the  Bible  ";  and  it  was 
far  more  rhapsodical  than  critical.  His  Martyrs  and  Heroes  of 
the  Scottish  Covenant  appeared  in  1832,  and  in  i8s6  he  produced 
a  partly  autobiographical,  partly  fabulous,  History  of  a  Man, 
For  thirty  years  he  was  engaged  upon  a  long  poem,  on  Night, 
which  was  published  in  1867,  but  its  theme  was  too  vast,  vague 
and  unmanageable,  and  the  result  was  a  failure.  He  also 
edited  an  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  As  a  lecturer  and  as  a 
preacher  he  drew  large  crowds,  but  his  literary  reputation  has 
not  proved  permanent.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  August  1878. 
He  bad  just  finished  a  new  life  of  Burns  designed  to  accompany 
a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  that  poet. 

GILOAL  (Heb.  for  "  circle  "  of  sacred  stones),  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  name  is  not  found  cast  of  the  Jordan. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  was  situated  "  in  the  east 
border  of  Jericho "  (Josh.  iv.  19),  on  the  border  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7).  Josephus  (Anl.  v.  1.  4) 
places  it  50  stadia  from  Jordan  and  10  from  Jericho  (the 
New  Testament  site).  Jerome  (Onomasticon,  s.v.  "  Galgal  ") 
places  Gilgal  2  Roman  miles  from  Jericho,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  a  deserted  place  held  in  wonderful  veneration  ("  miro  eultu  "  ) 
by  the  natives.  This  site,  which  in  the  middle  ages  appears  to 
have  been  lost— Cilgal  being  shown  farther  north— was  in 
1865  recovered  by  a  German  traveller  (Hermann  Zschokke), 
and  fixed  by  the  English  survey  party,  though  not  beyond 
dispute.  It  is  about  2  m.  east  of  the  site  of  Byzantine 
Jericho,  and  1  m.  from  modern  cr-Riha.  A  fine  tamarisk, 
traces  of  a  church  (which  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  century),  and 
a  large  reservoir,  now  filled  up  with  mud,  remain.  The  place  is 
called  Jiljulieh,  and  its  position  north  of  the  valley  of  Achor 
(Wa  li  Kelt)  and  cast  of  Jericho  agrees  well  with  the  biblical 
indications  above  mentioned.  A  tradition  connected  with  the 
fall  of  Jericho  is  attached  to  the  site  (sec  C.  R.  Conder,  Tent 
Work,  203  fi\).  This  sanctuary  and  camp  of  Israel  held  a  high 
place  in  the  national  regard,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Judges 
and  Samuel.  But  whether  this  is  the  Gilgal  spoken  of  by  Amos 
and  Hosca  in  connexion  with  Bethel  is  by  no  means  certain 
(see  (3)  bclowj. 

2.  Gilgal,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xii.  23  in  connexion  with  Dor, 
appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  maritime  plain.  Jerome 
(Onomasticon,  ».v.  "  Gclgel  ")  speaks  of  a  town  of  the  name 


6  Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (Ras  el  'Ain).  This  Is 
apparently  the  modern  Kalkilia,  but  about  4  m.  north  of  Anti- 
patris is  a  large  village  called  Jiljulieh.  which  is  more  probably 
the  biblical  town. 

3.  The  third  Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv.  38)  was  in  the  mountains 
(compare  1  Sam.  vii.  16,  2  Kings  ii.  1-3)  near  Bethel.  Jerome 
mentions  this  place  also  (Onomasticon,  s.v.  "  Galgala  ").  It 
appears  to  be  the  present  village  of  Jiljilia,  about  7  English 
miles  north  of  Beitin  (Bethel).  It  may  have  absorbed  the  old 
shrine  of  Shiloh  and  been  the  sanctuary'  famous  in  the  days  of 
Amos  and  Hosca. 

4.  Dcut.  xi.  30  seems  to  imply  a  Cilgal  near  Gcrixim,  and  there 
is  still  a  place  called  Julcijil  on  the  plain  of  Makhna,  2)  m.  S.  E. 
of  Shcchcm.  This  may  have  been  Amos's  Gilgal  and  was 
almost  certainly  that  of  1  Mace.  ix.  2. 

5.  The  Gilgal  described  in  Josh.  xv.  7  is  the  same  as  the 
Bcth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29;  its  site  is  not  known.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

GILGAMESH,  EPIC  OP,  the  title  given  to  one  of  the  most 
important  literary  products  of  Babylonia,  from  the  name  of  the 
chief  personage  in  the  series  of  talcs  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Though  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  is  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the 
fragments  found  in  the  royal  collection  of  tablets  made  by 
Assur-bani-pal,  the  king  of  Assyria  (668-626  B.C.)  for  his  palace 
at  Nineveh,  internal  evidence  points  to  the  high  antiquity  of  at 
least  some  portions  of  it,  and  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  the 
epic  in  the  older  form  of  the  Babylonian  script,  which  can  be 
dated  as  2000  B.C.,  confirms  this  view.  Equally  certain  is  a 
second  observation  of  a  general  character  that  the  epic  originating 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  literature  in  Assur-bani-pal's  collec- 
tion in  Babylonia  is  a  composite  product,  that  is  to  say,  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  independent  stories  or  myths  originating  at 
different  times,  and  united  to  form  a  continuous  narrative  with 
Gilgamesh  as  the  central  figure.  This  view  naturally  raises  the 
question  whether  the  independent  stories  were  all  told  of 
Gilgamesh  or,  as  almost  always  happens  in  the  case  of  ancient 
talcs,  were  transferred  to  Gilgamesh  as  a  favourite  popular 
hero.  Internal  evidence  again  comes  to  our  aid  to  lend  its 
weight  to  the  latter  theory. 

While  the  existence  of  such  a  personage  as  Gilgamesh  may 
be  admitted,  he  belongs  to  an  age  that  could  only  have  preserved 
a  dim  recollection  of  his  achievements  and  adventures  through 
oral  traditions.  The  name1  is  not  Babylonian,  and  what 
evidence  as  to  his  origin  there  is  points  to  his  having  come  from 
Elam,  to  the  cast  of  Babylonia.  He  may  have  belonged  to  the 
people  known  as  the  Kassites  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  xSih 
century  B.C.  entered  Babylonia  from  Elam,  and  obtained  control 
of  the  Euphrates  valley.  Why  and  how  he  came  to  be  a  popular 
hero  in  Babylonia  cannot  with  our  present  material  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  epic  indicates  that  he  came  as  a  conqueror  and 
established  himself  at  Freeh.  In  so  far  we  have  embodied  in 
the  first  part  of  the  epic  dim  recollections  of  actual  events,  but 
we  soon  leave  the  solid  ground  of  fact  and  find  ourselves  soaring 
to  the  heights  of  genuine  myth.  Gilgamesh  becomes  a  god,  and 
in  certain  portions  of  the  epic  dearly  plays  the  part  of  the  sun- 
god  of  the  spring-time,  taking  the  place  apparently  of  Tammux 
or  Adonis,  the  youthful  sun-god,  though  the  story  shows  traits 
that  differentiate  it  from  the  ordinary  Tammux  myths.  A 
separate  stratum  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  is  formed  by  the  story  of 
Eabani — introduced  as  the  friend  of  Gilgamesh,  who  joins  him 
in  his  adventures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eabani,  who 
symbolizes  primeval  man,  was  a  figure  originally  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Gilgamesh,  but  his  story  was  incorporated  into  the 
epic  by  that  natural  process  to  be  observed  in  the  national  epics 
of  other  peoples,  which  tends  to  connect  the  favourite  hero  with 
all  kinds  of  tales  that  for  one  reason  or  the  other  become  em- 
bedded in  the  popular  mind.  Another  stratum  is  represented 
by  the  story  of  a  favourite  of  the  gods  known  as  Ut-Napishtim, 
who  is  saved  from  a  destructive  storm  and  flood  that  destroys 

'The  name  of  the  hero,  written  always  ideograph ically,  was  for  a 
lone  time  provisionally  read  ltdubar;  but  a  tablet  discovered  by 
T.  G.  Pinches  gave  the  equivalent  Gilgamesh  (sec  Jartrow,  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  468). 
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his  fellow-citizens  of  Shurippak.  Gilgamesh  is  artificially 
brought  into  contact  with  Ut-Napishtim,  to  whom  he  pays  a 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  secret  of  immortal  life  and 
perpetual  youth  which  he  enjoys.  During  the  visit  Ut-Napishtim 
tells  Gilgamesh  the  story  of  the  flood  and  of  his  miraculous 
escape.  Nature  myths  have  been  entwined  with  other  episodes 
in  the  epic  and  finally  the  theologians  took  up  the  combined 
stories  and  made  them  the  medium  for  illustrating  the  truth 
and  force  of  certain  doctrines  of  the  Babylonian  religion.  In 
its  final  form,  the  outcome  of  an  extended  and  complicated 
literary  process,  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  covered  twelve  tablets, 
each  tablet  devoted  to  one  adventure  in  which  the  hero  plays 
a  direct  or  indirect  part,  and  the  whole  covering  according  to  the 
most  plausible  estimate  about  3000  lines.  Of  all  twelve  tablets 
portions  have  been  found  among  the  remains  of  Assur-bani-pal's 
library,  but  some  of  the  tablets  are  so  incomplete  as  to  leave 
even  their  general  contents  in  some  doubt.  The  fragments  do 
not  all  belong  to  one  copy.  Of  some  tablets  portions  of  two, 
and  of  some  tablets  portions  of  as  many  as  four,  copies  have 
turned  up,  pointing  therefore  to  the  great  popularity  of  the 
production.  The  best  preserved  are  Tablets  VI.  and  XI.,  and 
of  the  total  about  1500  lines  are  now  known,  wholly  or  in  part, 
while  of  those  partially  preserved  quite  a  number  can  be  restored. 
A.  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  twelve  may  be  indicated 
as  follows: 

In  the  1st  tablet,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  adventures  of 
Gilgamesh,  his  rule  at  Erech  is  described,  where  he  enlists  the 
services  of  all  the  young  able-bodied  men  in  the  building  of  the 
great  wall  of  the  city.  The  people  sigh  under  the  burden  im- 
posed, and  call  upon  the  goddess  Arum  to  create  a  being  who 
might  act  as  a  rival  to  Gilgamesh,  curb  his  strength,  and  dispute 
his  tyrannous  control.  The  goddess  consents,  and  creates 
Eabani,  who  is  described  as  a  wild  man,  living  with  the  gazelles 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Eabani,  whose  name,  signifying 
"  Ea  creates,"  points  to  the  tradition  which  made  Ea  (q.v.)  the 
creator  of  humanity,  symbolizes  primeval  man.  Through  a 
hunter,  Eabani  and  Gilgamesh  are  brought  together,  but 
instead  of  becoming  rivals,  they  are  joined  in  friendship.  Eabani 
b  induced  by  the  snares  of  a  maiden  to  abandon  his  life  with  the 
animals  and  to  proceed  to  Erech,  where  Gilgamesh,  who  has 
been  told  in  several  dreams  of  the  coming  of  Eabani,  awaits  him. 
Together  they  proceed  upon  several  adventures,  which  are 
related  in  the  following  four  tablets.  At  first,  indeed,  Eabani 
curses  the  fate  which  led  him  away  from  his  former  life,  and 
Gilgamesh  is  represented  as  bewailing  Eabani's  dissatisfaction. 
The  sun-god  Shamash  calls  upon  Eabani  to  remain  with  Gilga- 
mesh, who  pays  him  all  honours  in  his  palace  at  Erech.  With 
the  decision  of  the  two  friends  to  proceed  to  the  forest  of  cedars 
in  which  the  goddess  Irnina — a  form  of  Isht.tr — dwells,  and 
which  is  guarded  by  Khumbaba,  the  and  tablet  ends.  In  the 
3rd  tablet,  very  imperfectly  preserved,  Gilgamesh  appeals 
through  a  Shamash  priestess  Rimat-Bclit  to  the  sun-god  Shamash 
for  his  aid  in  the  proposed  undertaking.  The  4th  tablet  contains 
a  description  of  the  formidable  Khumbaba,  the  guardian  of 
the  cedar  forest.  In  the  5th  tablet  Gilgamesh  and  Eabani  reach 
the  forest.  Encouraged  by  dreams,  ibey  proceed  against 
Khumbaba,  and  despatch  him  near  a  specially  high  cedar  over 
which  he  held  guard.  This  adventure  against  Khumbaba  belongs 
to  the  Eabani  stratum  of  the  epic,  into  which  Gilgamesh  is 
artificially  introduced.  The  basis  of  the  6th  tablet  is  the  familiar 
nature-myth  of  the  change  of  seasons,  in  which  Gilgamesh 
plays  the  part  of  the  youthful  solar  god  of  the  springtime,  who 
is  wooed  by  the  goddess  of  fertility,  Ishtar.  Gilgamesh,  recalling 
to  the  goddess  the  sad  fate  of  those  who  fall  a  victim  to  her 
charms,  rejects  the  offer.  In  the  course  of  his  recital  snatches 
of  other  myths  arc  referred  to,  including  he  famous  Tammuz- 
Adonis  tale,  in  which  Tammuz,  the  youthful  bridegroom,  is 
slain  by  his  consort  Ishtar.  The  goddess,  enraged  at  the  insult, 
asks  hex  father  Anu  to  avenge  her.  A  divine  bull  is  sent  to  wage 
a  contest  against  Gilgamesh,  who  is  assistedby  his  friend  Eabani. 
This  scene  of  the  fight  with  the  bull  is  often  depicted  on  seal 
cylinders.    The  two  friends  by  their  united  force  succeed  in 


I  killing  the  bull,  and  then  after  performing  certain  votive  and 
purification  rites  return  to  Erech,  where  they  are  hailed  with  joy 
In  this  adventure  it  is  clearly  Eabani  who  is  artificially  intro- 
duced in  order  to  maintain  the  association  with  Gilgamesh. 
The  7th  tablet  continues  the  Eabani  stratum.  The  hero  is 
smitten  with  sore  disease,  but  the  fragmentary  condition  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  tablet  is  such  as  to  envelop  in  doubt  the 
accompanying  circumstances,  including  the  cause  and  nature 
of  his  disease.  The  8th  tablet  records  the  death  of  Eabani. 
The  oth  and  10th  tablets,  exclusively  devoted  to  Gilgamesh, 
describe  his  wanderings  in  quest  of  Ut-Napishtim,  from  whom 
he  hopes  to  learn  how  he  may  escape  the  fate  that  has  overtaken 
his  friend  Eabani.  Me  goes  through  mountain  passes  and 
encounters  lions.  At  the  entrance  to  the  mountain  Mashu, 
scorpion-men  stand  guard,  from  one  of  whom  he  receives  advice 
as  to  how  to  pass  through  the  Mashu  district.  He  succeeds  in 
doing  so,  and  finds  himself  in  a  wonderful  park,  which  lies  along 
the  sea  coast.  In  the  10th  tablet  the  goddess  Sabitu,  who,  as 
guardian  of  the  sea,  first  bolts  her  gate  against  Gilgamesh,  after 
learning  of  his  quest,  helps  him  to  pass  in  a  ship  across  the  sea 
to  the  "  waters  of  death."  The  ferTy-man  of  Ut-Napishtim 
brings  him  safely  through  these  waters,  despite  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  at  last  the  hero  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  Ut-Napishtim.  In  the  nth  tablet,  Ut-Napish- 
tim tells  the  famous  story  of  the  Babylonian  flood,  which  is 
so  patently  attached  to  Gilgamesh  in  a  most  artificial  manner. 
Ut-Napishtim  and  his  wife  arc  anxious  to  help  Gilgamesh  to  new 
life.  He  is  sent  to  a  place  where  he  washes  himself  clean  from 
impurity.  He  is  told  of  a  weed  which  restores  youth  to  the  one 
grown  old.  Scarcely  has  he  obtained  the  weed  when  it  is  snatched 
away  from  him,  and  the  tablet  closes  somewhat  obscurely  with 
the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Erech.  In  the  12th  tablet 
Gilgamesh  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  view  of  Eabani's  shade,  and 
learns  through  him  of  the  sad  fate  endured  by  the  dead.  With 
this  description,  in  which  care  of  the  dead  is  inculcated  as  the 
only  means  of  making  their  existence  in  Aralu,  where  the  dead 
are  gathered,  bearable,  the  epic,  so  far  as  we  have  it,  closes. 

The  reason  why  the  flood  episode  and  the  interview  with  the 
dead  Eabani  arc  introduced  is  quite  dear.  Both  arc  intended 
as  illustrations  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  of  Babylonia; 
the  former  to  explain  that  only  the  favourites  of  the  gods  can 
hope  under  exceptional  circumstances  to  enjoy  life  everlasting; 
the  latter  to  emphasize  the  impossibility  for  ordinary  mortals 
to  escape  from  the  inactive  shadowy  existence  led  by  the  dead, 
and'to  inculcate  the  duty  of  proper  care  for  the  dead.  That  the 
astro-theological  system  is  also  introduced  into  the  epic  is  dear 
from  the  division  into  twelve  tablets,  which  correspond  to  the 
yearly  course  of  the  sun,  while  throughout  there  arc  indications 
that  all  the  adventures  of  Gilgamesh  and  Eabani,  including 
those  which  have  an  historical  background,  have  been  submitted 
to  the  influence  of  this  system  and  projected  on  to  the  heavens. 
This  interpretation  of  the  popular  talcs,  according  to  which  the 
career  of  the  hero  can  be  followed  in  its  entirety  and  in  detail 
in  the  movements  in  the  heavens,  in  time,  with  the  growing 
predominance  of  the  astral-mythological  system,  overshadowed 
the  other  factors  involved,  and  it  is  in  this  form,  as  an  astral 
myth,  that  it  passes  through  the  ancient  world  and  leaves  its 
traces  in  the  folk-talcs  and  myths  of  Hebrews,  Phoenicians, 
Syrians,  Greeks  and  Romans  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  even 
in  India. 

Bibliography.— The  complete  edition  of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  by 
Paul  HauM  under  the  title  Das  babylonischt  Nimrodepos  (Leipzig, 
1 884- 1 89 1).  with  the  izth  tablet  in  the  Beitrate  tut  AssYriolove, 
i.  48-79;  German  translation  by  Peter  Jensen  in  vol.  vi.  of 
Schroder1!  Krilinschrijtikhe  BMiatkek  (Berlin.  1900),  pp.  116-273. 
Sec  also  the  same  author's  comprehensive  work.  Das  Gilsamesch- 
Epos  in  dft  WelUiteralur  (vol.  i.  1906,  vol.  ii.  to  follow).  An 
Pnglish  translation  of  the  chief  portions  in  Jastrow,  Rtlirion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Boston,  1898),  ch.  xxiii.  (M.  Ja.) 

GILGIT,  an  outlying  province  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
India,  over  which  Kashmir  has  reasserted  her  sovereignty. 
Only  a  part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Gilgit  is  included  within 
its  political  boundaries.    There  is  an  intervening  width  of 
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mountainous  country,  represented  chiefly  by  glaciers  and  ice-fields, 
and  intersected  by  narrow  sterile  valleys,  measuring  some  too  to 
150  m.  in  width,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  which  separates 
the  province  of  Gilgit  from  the  Chinese  frontier  beyond  the 
Muztagh  and  Karakoram.  This  part  of  the  Kashmir  borderland 
includes  Kanjut  (or  Hunza)  and  Ladakh.  To  the  north-west, 
beyond  the  sources  of  the  Yasin  and  G bazar  in  the  Shandur 
range  (the  two  most  westerly  tributaries  of  the  Gilgit  river) 
is  the  deep  valley  of  the  Yarkhun  or  Chitral.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  in  1 001,  the  political  charge 
of  Chitral,  Dir  and  Swat,  which  was  formerly  included  within 
the  Gilgit  agency,  has  been  transferred  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  new  province,  with  his  capital  at  Peshawar.  Gilgit  proper 
now  forms  a  vasarat  of  the  Kashmir  state,  administered  by  a 
uxuir.  Gilgit  is  also  the  headquarters  of  a  British  political 
agent,  who  exercises  some  supervision  over  the  watir,  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  government  of  India  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  outlying  districts  or  petty  stales  of  Hunza,  Nagar, 
Ashkuman,  Yasin  and  Ghizar,  the  little  republic  of  Chilas,  &c. 
These  states  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Kashmir,  paying  an 
annual  tribute  in  gold  or  grain,  but  tbey  form  no  part  of  its 
territory. 

Within  the  wider  limits  of  the  former  Gilgit  agency  are  many 
mixed  races,  speaking  different  languages,  which  have  all  been 
usually  classed  together  under  the  name  Dard.  The  Dard, 
however,  is  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Kohistan  district 
of  the  Indus  valley  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indus  valley  belonging  to  Shin  republics, 
or  Chilas.  The  great  mass  of  the  Chitral  population  are  Kho 
(speaking  Khowar),  and  they  may  be  accepted  as  representing 
the  aboriginal  population  of  the  Chitral  valley.  (See  Hindu 
Kush.)  Between  Chitral  and  the  Indus  the  *' Dards "  of 
Dardistan  arc  chiefly  Yeshkuns  and  Shins,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  proportions  in  which  these  people  occupy  the  country 
that  they  must  have  primarily  moved  up  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  in  successive  waves  of  conquest,  first  the  Yeshkuns,  and 
then  the  Shins.  No  one  can  put  a  date  to  these  invasions,  but 
Biddulph  is  inclined  to  class  the  Yeshkuns  with  the  Yuechi 
who  conquered  the  Bactrian  kingdom  about  no  B.C.  The 
Shins  arc  obviously  a  Hindu  race  (as  is  testified  by  their 
veneration  for  the  cow),  who  spread  themselves  northwards 
and  eastwards  as  far  as  Baltistan,  where  they  collided  with  the 
aboriginal  Tatar  of  the  Asiatic  highlands.  But  the  ethnography 
of  "  Dardistan,"  or  the  Gilgit  agency  (for  the  two  are,  roughly 
speaking,  synonymous),  requires  further  investigation,  and  it 
would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  frame  anything  like  an  ethno- 
graphical history  of  these  regions  until  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Tangir  and  Darcl  have  been  more  fully  examined.  The 
vxuarat  of  Gilgit  contains  a  population  (1001)  of  60,885,  a" 
Mahommcdans,  mostly  of  the  Shiah  sect,  but  not  fanatical. 
The  dominant  race  is  that  of  the  Shins,  whose  language  is  uni- 
versally spoken.  This  is  one  of  the  so-called  Pisacha  languages, 
an  archaic  Aryan  group  intermediate  between  the  Iranian  and 
the  Sanskritic. 

In  general  appearance  and  dress  all  the  mountain-bred  peoples 
extending  through  these  northern  districts  are  very  similar. 
Thick  fell  coats  reaching  below  the  knee,  loose  "  pyjamas  " 
with  cloth  "  putties  "  and  boots  (often  of  English  make)  are 
almost  universal,  the  distinguishing  feature  in  their  costume 
being  the  fell  cap  worn  close  to  the  head  and  rolled  up  round  the 
edges.  They  are  on  the  whole  a  light-hearted,  cheerful  race  of 
people,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  their  temperament  varies 
much  with  their  habitat — those  who  live  on  the  shadowed  sides 
of  mountains  being  distinctly  more  morose  and  more  serious  in 
disposition  than  the  dwellers  in  valleys  which  catch  the  winter 
sunlight.  They  arc,  at  the  same  time,  bloodthirsty  and  treacher- 
ous to  a  degree  which  would  appear  incredible  to  a  casual 
observer  of  their  happy  and  genial  manners,  exhibiting  a  strange 
combination  (as  has  been  observed  by  a  careful  student  of  their 
ways)  of  "  the  monkey  and  the  tiger."  Addicted  to  sport  of 
every  kind,  they  pursue  no  manufacturing  industries  whatsoever, 
but  they  arc  excellent  agriculturists,  and  show  great  ingenuity 


in  their  local  irrigation  works  and  in  their  efforts  to  bring  every 
available  acre  of  cultivable  soil  within  the  irrigated  area.  Gold 
washing  is  more  or  less  carried  on  in  most  of  the  valleys  north  of 
the  river  Gilgit,  and  gold  dust  (contained  in  small  packets 
formed  with  the  petals  of  a  cup-shaped  flower)  is  an  invariable 
item  in  their  official  presents  and  offerings.  Gold  dust  still 
constitutes  part  of  the  annual  tribute  which,  strangely  enough, 
is  paid  by  Hunza  to  China,  as  well  as  to  Kashmir. 

Routes  in  the  Gilgit  Afency. — One  of  the  oldest  recorded  routes 
through  this  country  is  that  which  connects  Mastuj  in  the  Chitral 
valley  with  Gilgit,  passing  across  the  Shandur  range  (13,250).  It  now 
forms  the  high-road  between  Gilgit  and  Chitral,  ana  has  been 
engineered  into  a  passable  route.  From  the  north  three  great  glacier- 
bred  affluents  make  their  way  to  the  river  of  Gilgit,  joining  it  at 
almost  equal  intervals,  and  each  of  them  affords  opportunity  for  a 
rough  passage  northwards.  (1)  The  Yasin  river,  which  follows  a 
fairly  straight  course  from  north  to  south  for  about  40  m.  from  the 
foot  of  the  Darkdt  pass  across  the  Shandur  range  (15,000)  to  its 
junction  with  the  river  Gilgit.  close  to  the  little  fort  of  Gupis,  on  the 
Gilgit-Mastuj  road.  Much  of  this  valley  is  cultivated  and  extremely 
picturesque.  At  the  head  of  it  U  a  grand  group  of  glaciers,  one 
of  which  leads  up  to  the  well-known  pass  of  Dark6t,  (a)  25 
m.  (by  map  measurement)  below  Gupis  the  Gilgit  receives  the 
Ashkuman  affluent  from  the  north.  The  little  Lake  of  Karumbar 
is  held  to  be  its  source,  as  it  lies  at  the  head  of  the  river.  The  same 
lake  is  sometimes  called  the  source  of  the  river  Yarkhun  or  Chitral ; 
and  it  seems  possible  that  a  part  of  its  waters  may  be  deflected  in 
each  direction.  The  Karumbar,  or  Ashkuman,  is  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  Yasin,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  valley  is  encompassed 
by  glaciers,  rendering  the  route  along  it  uncertain  and  difficult. 
(3)  40  m.  or  so  below  the  Ashkuman  junction,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  little  station  of  Gilgit,  the  river  receives  certain  further 
contributions  from  the  north  which  are  collected  in  the  Hunza  and 
Nagar  basins.  These  basins  include  a  system  of  glaciers  of  such 
gigantic  proportions  that  they  are  probably  unrivalled  in  any  pact 
of  the  world.  The  glacial  head  of  the  Hunza  is  not  far  from  that  of 
the  Karumbar,  and,  like  the  Karumbar.  the  river  commences  with  • 
wide  sweep  eastwards,  following  a  course  roughly  parallel  to  the  crest 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  (under  whose  southern  slopes  it  lies  close)  for 
bout  40  ra.   Then  striking  south  for  another  40  m  ,  it  twists 

'  -bound  spurs  which  reach  up- 
arid  to  a  mass  of  glaciers 
the  upper  folds  of  moun- 
tains towering  to  an  average  of  25,000  ft.  The  next  great  bend  is 
again  to  the  west  for  jo  m.,  before  a  final  change  of  direction  to  the 
south  at  the  historical  position  of  Chair,  and  a  comparatively  straight 
run  of  25  m.  to  a  junction  with  the  Gilgit.  The  valley  of  Hunza  Tics 
some  10  m.  from  the  point  of  this  westerly  bend,  and  20  (as  the  crow 
flics)  from  Chalt.    Much  has  been  written  of  the 
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amidst  the  barren  feet  of  gigantic  rock-bo 
wards  to  the  Muztagh  peaks  on  the  east 
and  snow-fields  on  the  west,  hidden  amids 


magnificence  of 

Hunza  valley  scenery,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  stupendous  ring  of 
snow-capped  peaks  and  brightened  with  all  the  radiant  beauty  that 
cultivation  adds  to  these  mountain  valleys;  but  such  scenery  must 
be  regarded  as  exceptional  in  these  northern  regions. 

Cinders  and  Mountains. — Conway  and  Godwin  Austen  have 
described  the  glaciers  of  Nagar  which,  enclosed  between  the  Muztagh 
spurs  on  the  north-east  and  the  frontier  peaks  of  Kashmir  (terminat- 
ing with  Rakapushi)  on  the  south-west,  and  massing  themselves  in 
an  almost  uninterrupted  scries  from  the  Hunza  valley  to  the  base  of 
those  gigantic  peaks  which  stand  about  Mount  Godwin  Austen, 
seem  to  be  set  like  an  ice-sea  to  define  the  farthest  bounds  of  the 
Himalaya.  From  its  uttermost  head  to  the  foot  of  the  Hispar, 
overhanging  the  valley  above  Najjar,  the  length  of  the  glacial  ice- 
lied  known  under  the  name  of  Biafo  is  said  to  measure  about  90  m. 
Throughout  the  mountain  region  of  Kanjut  (or  Hunza)  and  Nagar 
the  valleys  are  deeply  sunk  between  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
nowhere  less  than  15,000  ft.  in  altitude,  and  which  must  average 
above  20,000  ft.  As  a  rule,  these  valleys  arc  bare  of  vegetation. 
Where  the  summits  of  the  loftier  ranges  arc  not  buried  beneath  snow 
and  ice  they  are  bare,  bleak  and  splintered,  and  the  nakedness  of  the 
rock  scenery  extends  down  their  rugged  spurs  to  the  very  base  of 
them.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  tumbled  debris  the  sun  in  summer 
beats  with  an  intensity  which  is  unmitigated  by  the  cloud  drifts 
which  form  in  the  moist cr  atmosphere  ol  the  monsoon-swept  sum- 
mits of  the  Himalaya.  Sun-baked  in  summer  and  frost-riven  in 
winter,  the  mountain  sides  are  but  immense  ramps  of  loose  rock 
debris,  only  awaiting  the  yearly  melting  of  the  upper  snow-fields,  or 
the  advent  of  a  casual  rainstorm,  to  be  swept  downwards  in  an 
avalanche  of  mud  and  stones  into  the  gorges  below.  Here  it  becomes 
piled  and  massed  together,  till  the  pressure  of  accumulation  forces 
it  out  into  the  main  valleys,  where  it  spreads  in  alluvial  fans  and 
silts  up  the  plains.  This  formation  is  especially  marked  throughout 
the  high  level  valleys  of  the  Gilgit  basin. 

Pastes.— Each  of  these  northern  affluents  of  the  main  stream  is 
headed  by  a  pass,  or  a  group  of  passes,  leading  cither  to  the  Pamir 
region  direct,  or  into  the  upper  Yarkhun  valley  from  which  a  Pamir 
route  diverges.  The  Yasin  valley  is  headed  by  the  Darkdt  pass 
(15,000  ft.),  which  drops  into  the  Yarkhun  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
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the  Baroghil  group  over  the  main  Hindu  Kush  watershed.  The 
Ashkuman  is  headed  by  the  Caxar  and  Kora  Bohrt  panes,  leading 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ab-i-Punja;  and  the  Hunia  by  the  Kilik  and 
Mintaka,  the  connecting  link*  between  the  Taghdumbash  Pamir 
and  the  digit  basin.  They  are  all  about  the  same  height—  1 5.000  ft. 
All  are  passable  at  certain  times  of  the  year  to  small  parties,  and  all 
are  uncertain.  In  no  case  do  they  present  insuperable  difficulties 
in  themselves,  glaciers  and  snow-fields  and  mountain  staircases 
being  common  to  all;  but  the  gorges  and  precipice*  which  distin- 
guish the  approaches  to  them  from  the  south,  the  slippery  sides  of 
shelving  spurs  whose  feet  arc  washed  by  raging  torrents,  the  perpetual 
weary  monotony  of  ascent  and  descent  over  successive  ridges 
multiplying  the  gradient  indefinitely— these  form  the  real  obstacles 
blocking  the  way  to  these  northern  passes. 

digit  Station. — The  pretty  little  station  of  Gilgit  (4800  ft.  above  tea) 
spreads  itself  in  terraces  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river  nearly 
opposite  the  opening  leading  to  Hunza,  almost  nestling  under  the 
dins  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  which  separates  it  on  the  south  from  the 
savage  mountain  wilderness  of  Darel  and  Kohistan.  It  includes 
a  residency  for  the  British  political  officer,  with  about  half  a  dozen 
home*  for  the  accommodation  of  officials,  barracks  suitable  for  a 
battalion  of  Kashmir  troops,  and  a  hospital.  Evidences  of  Buddhist 
occupation  are  not  wanting  in  Gilgit,  though  they  are  few  and  un- 
important. Such  as  they  are,  they  appear  to  prove  that  Gilgit 
«a»  once  a  Buddhist  centre,  and  that  the  old  Buddhist  route  between 
Gilgit  and  the  Peshawar  pbin  passed  through  the  gorges  and  cleft* 
of  the  unexplored  Darcl  valley  to  Thakot  under  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Black  Mountain. 

Connexion  with  India. — The  Gilgit  river  joins  the  Indus  a  few 
miles  above  the  little  post  of  Bunji,  where  an  excellent  suspension 
spans  the  river^  The  valley  is  low  and  hoc,  and  the  scenery 


between  Gilgit  and  Bunji  is  monotonous;  but  the  road  is  now 
maintained  in  excellent  condition,  A  little  below  Bunji  the  Astor 
river  join*  the  Indus  from  the  south-east,  and  this  deep  pine-clad 
valley  indicates  the  continuation  of  the  highroad  from  Gilgit  to 
" '  via  the  Tragbal  and  Burzil  passe*.    Another  well-known 


route  connecting  Gilgit  with  the  Abbottabad  frontier  of  the  Punjab 
lie*  across  the  Babusar  pass  (13,000  ft.).  Unking  the  lovely  Hazara 
valley  of  Raghan  to  Chilas;  Cnila*  (4150  ft.)  being  on  the  Indus 


some  50  m.  below  Bunji.  This  is  a  more  direct  connexion  between 
Gil  jit  and  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  than  that  afforded  by  the  Kashmir 
route  via  Gurais  and  Astor,  which  latter  route  involves  two  con- 
siderable passes— the  Tragbal  (11,400)  and  the  Burzil  (13,500); 
but  the  intervening  strip  of  absolutely  independent  territory  (in- 
dependent alike  of  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab),  which  includes  the 
hills  bordering  the  road  from  the  Babusar  pass  to  Chilas,  renders 
it  a  risky  route  for  travellers  unprotected  by  a  military  escort. 
Like  the  Kashmir  route,  it  is  now  defined  by  a  good  military  road. 

History. — The  Dards  are  located  by  Ptolemy  with  surprising 
accuracy  (Doradae)  on  the  west  of  the  Upper  Indus,  beyond  the 
head-waters  of  the  Swat  river  (Soostus) ,  and  north  of  the  Gandarae, 
i.e.  the  Gandharis,  who  occupied  Peshawar  and  the  country  north 
of  it.  The  Dardas  and  Chinas  also  appear  in  many  of  the  old 
Pauranic  lists  of  peoples,  the  latter  probably  representing  the 
Skin  branch  of  the  Dards.  This  region  was  traversed  by  two 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  who  have 
left  records  of  their  journeys,  viz.  Fabicn,  coming  from  the  north, 
c.  400,  and  Mstlan  Tsang,  ascending  from  Swat,  c.  631.  The 
latter  says:  "  Perilous  were  the  roads,  and  dark  the  gorges. 
Sometimes  the  pilgrim  had  to  pass  by  loose  cords,  sometimes  by 
light  stretched  iron  chains.  Here  there  were  ledges  hanging  in 
mid-air;  there  flying  bridges  across  abysses;  elsewhere  paths 
cut  with  the  chisel,  or  footings  to  climb  by."  Yet  even  in 
these  inaccessible  regions  were  found  great  convents,  and 
miraculous  images  of  Buddha.  How  old  the  name  of  Gilgit 
is  we  do  not  know,  but  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
Mahommedan  savant  al-Bimni,  in  his  notices  of  Indian 
geography.  Speaking  of  Kashmir,  he  says:  "  Leaving  the 
ravine  by  which  you  enter  Kashmir  and  entering  the  plateau, 
then  you  have  for  a  march  of  two  more  days  on  your  left  the 
mountains  of  Bolor  and  Shamilan,  Turkish  tribes  who  are 
called  Bhattavaryan.  Their  king  has  the  title  Bhatta-Shah. 
Their  towns  are  Gilgit.  Aswira  and  Shiltash,  and  their  language 
it  the  Turkish.  Kashmir  suffers  much  from  their  inroads  " 
(Trs.  Sachau,  1. 107).  There  are  difficult  matters  for  discussion 
here.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  ground  the  writer  had  for 
calling  the  people  Turks.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  Shins  say 
they  are  all  of  the  same  race  as  the  Moguls  of  India,  whatever 
they  may  mean  by  that.  Gilgit,  as  far  back  as  tradition  goes, 
was  ruled  by  rajas  of  a  family  called  Trakanc.  When  this  family 
became  extinct  the  valley  was  desolated  by  successive  invasions 


of  neighbouring  rajas,  and  in  the  jo  or  30  years  ending  with  184s 
there  had  been  five  dynastic  revolutions.  The  most  prominent 
character  in  the  history  was  a  certain  Gaur  Rahman  or  Gauhar 
Aman,  chief  of  Yasin,  a  cruel  savage  and  man-seller,  of  whom 
many  evil  deeds  are  told.  Being  remonstrated  with  for  selling 
a  mullah,  he  said,  "  Why  not  ?  The  Koran,  the  word  of  God,  is 
sold;  why  not  sell  the  expounder  thereof  ?"  The  Sikhscntcred 
Gilgit  about  1841,  and  kept  a  garrison  there.  When  Kashmir 
was  made  over  to  Maharaja  Gulab-  Singh  of  Jammu  in  1846, 
by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Gilgit  claims  were  transferred  with  it. 
And  when  a  commission  was  sent  to  lay  down  boundaries  of  the 
tracts  made  over,  Mr  Vans  Agnew  (afterwards  murdered  at 
Multan)  and  Lieut.  Ralph  Young  of  the  Engineers  visited  Gilgit, 
the  first  Englishmen  who  did  so.  The  Dogras  (Gulab  Singh's 
race)  had  much  ado  to  hold  their  ground,  and  in  185*  a  cata- 
strophe occurred,  parallel  on  a  smaller  scale  to  that  of  the  English 
troops  at  Kabul.  Nearly  jooo  men  of  theirs  were  exterminated 
by  Gaur  Rahman  and  a  combination  of  the  Dards;  only  one 
person,  a  soldier's  wife,  escaped,  and  the  Dogras  were  driven 
away  for  eight  years.  Gulab  Singh  would  not  again  cross  the 
Indus,  but  after  his  death  (in  1857)  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh 
longed  to  recover  lost  prestige.  In  i860  he  sent  a  force  into 
Gilgit.  Gaur  Rahman  just  then  died,  and  there  was  little  re- 
sistance. The  Dogras  after  that  took  Yasin  twice,  but  did  not 
hold  it.  They  also,  in  1806,  invaded  Darcl,  one  of  the  most 
secluded  Daxd  states,  to  the  south  of  the  Gilgit  basin,  but  with- 
drew again.  In  1889,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  advance  of 
Russia,  the  British  government,  acting  as  the  suzerain  power  of 
Kashmir,  established  the  Gilgit  agency;  in  1001,  on  the  forma* 
lion  of  the  North-West  Frontier  province,  the  rearrangement 
was  made  as  stated  above. 

Authorities. — Biddulph,  Tht  Tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  (Calcutta, 
1880) ;  W.  Lawrence.  The  Kashmir  Volley  (London,  1895);  Tanner, 
"  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Himalaya,"  Proc.  R.G.S.  vol.  xiii., 
1891:  Durand,  Making  a  Frontier  (London,  1899):  Report  oj 
Lochharfs  Mission  (Calcutta,  1886):  E.  F.  Knight.  Wheri  Three 
Empires  Meet  (London,  189a);  F.  Tounghusbandj  Journeys  in  the 
Pamir*  and  Adjacent  Countries."  Proc.  R.G.S.  vol.  xiv..  1893; 
Curzon,  "  Pamirs.''  Jour.  R.C.S.  vol.  viiu,  1896;  Leitncr.  Dardtstan 
(•«77).  (T-  H.  H.«) 

GILL.  JOHN  (1697-177 1).  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  born  at  Kettering,  Northamptonshire.  His  parents 
poor  and  he  owed  his  education  chiefly  to  his  own 
In  November  1716  he  was  baptized  and  began  to  preach  at 
Higham  Ferrers  and  Kettering,  until  the  beginning  of  1710, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Horsley- 
down  in  Southwark.  There  be  continued  till  1737,  when  he 
removed  to  a  chapel  near  London  Bridge.  From  1739  to  1756 
he  was  Wednesday  evening  lecturer  in  Great  East  cheap.  In  1748 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 
He  died  at  Carnbcrwcll  on  the  14th  of  October  1771.  Gill  was 
a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  and  in  his  theology  a  sturdy  Calvinist. 

His  principal  works  are  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  ( 172s) ; 
The  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah  (I7J8); 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1731);  Th*  Cause  of  God  and  Truth 
(4  vols..  1739:  Exposition  of  the  Bible,  in  10  vols.  (1746-1766),  in 
preparing  which  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  Hebrew  and  Rab- 
binical books  and  MSS.;  The  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language — 
Letters,  Vowel  Points,  and  Accents  (1767);  A  Body  of  Doctrinal 
DitinUy  (1767} ;  A  Body  of  Practical  Dmnity  (1770);  and  Sermons 
and  Tracts,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  (1773).  An  edition  of  his 
Exposition  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1816  with  a  memoir  by  John 
Kippon.  which  has  also  appeared  separately. 

GILL.  (1)  One  of  the  branchiae  which  form  the  breathing 
apparatus  of  fishes  and  other  animals  that  live  in  the  water. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  branchiae  of  some  kinds  of  worm 
and  arachnids,  and  by  transference  to  objects  resembling  the 
branchiae  of  fishes,  such  as  the  wattles  of  a  fowl,  or  the  radiating 
films  on  the  under  side  of  fungi.  The  word  is  of  obscure  origin. 
Danish  has  guuUe,  and  Swedish  gdi  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  root  which  appears  in  "  yawn," "chasm," has  been  suggested. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  word  will  be  in  origin  the  same  as  "  gill," 
often  spelled  "  ghyll,"  meaning  a  glen  or  ravine,  common  in 
northern  English  dialects  and  also  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  g 
in  both  these  words  is  hard.    ( j)  A  liquid  measure  usually  holding 
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one-fourth  of  a  pint.  The  word  comes  through  the  O.  Fr.  gelle, 
from  Low  Lat.  gello  or  giiio,  a  measure  for  wine.  It  is  thus  con- 
nected with  "gallon."  The  g  ls  soft  (3)  An  abbreviation  of  the 
feminine  name  Gillian,  also  often  spelled  Jill,  as  it  is  pronounced. 
Like  Jack  for  a  boy,  with  which  it  is  often  coupled,  as  in  the 
nursery  rhyme,  it  is  used  as  a  homely  generic  name  for  a  girl. 

OILLES  DE  ROYE,  or  Ectmus  de  Roya  (d.  147S),  Flemish 
chronicler,  was  born  probably  at  Montdidicr,  and  became  a 
Cistercian  monk.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  theology  in 
Paris  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Royaumont  at  Asntercs- 
sur-Oise,  retiring  about  1458  to  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Dunes,  near  Furnes,  and  devoting  his  time  to  study.  Cillcs 
wrote  the  Chronicon  Dunense  or  Annates  Bdgiti,  a  resume  and 
continuation  of  the  work  of  another  monk,  Jean  Brandon  (d. 
1428),  which  deals  with  the  history  of  Flanders,  and  also  with 
events  in  Germany,  Italy  and  England  from  702  to  1478. 

The  Chronicle  was  published  by  F.  R.  Swectt  in  the  Rerum  Belei- 
carum  annates  (Frankfort,  1620);  and  the  earlier  part  of  it  by  C.  B. 
Kcrvyn  de  Lcttcnhovc  in  the  Chronique*  relatives  d  Ihistoire  de  la 
Belgigue  (Brussels.  1870). 

GILLES  U  muisis.  or  le  Mtnser  (c.  1272-1350,  French 
chronicler,  was  born  probably  at  Tournai,  and  in  1289  entered 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Martin  in  his  native  city,  becoming 
prior  of  this  house  in  1327,  and  abbot  four  years  later.  He  only 
secured  the  latter  position  after  a  contest  with  a  competitor, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  ruler  of  the  abbey.  Gillcs 
wrote  two  Latin  chronicles,  Chronicon  ma  jus  and  Chronicon 
minus,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation 
until  1349.  This  work,  which  was  continued  by  another  writer 
to  1352,  is  valuable  for  the  history  of  northern  France,  and 
Flanders  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  published 
by  J.  J.  de  Scnet  in  the  Corpus  chronicorum  Hondriae,  tome  iL 
(Brussels,  1841).  Gillcs  also  wrote  some  French  poems,  and 
these  PoisUs  de  Cilles  li  Muisis  have  been  published  by  Baron 
Kcrvyn  de  Lcttcnhovc  (Louvain,  1882). 

See  A.  Molinier,  Le*  Sources  de  fhiitoire  de  France,  tomeiii.  (Paris. 
1903). 

GILLESPIE.  GEORGE  (1613-1648),  Scottish  divine,  was  born 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  his  father,  John  Gillespie,  was  parish 
minister,  on  the  2tst  of  January  1613,  and  entered  the  university 
of  St  Andrews  as  a  "  presbytery  bursar  "  in  1620.  On  the 
completion  of  a  brilliant  student  career,  he  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  John  Gordon,  1st  Viscount  Kcnmure  (d.  1634), 
and  afterwards  to  John  Kennedy,  carl  of  Cassillis,  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  accept  the  episcopal  ordination  which 
was  at  that  time  in  Scotland  an  indispensable  condition  of 
induction  to  a  parish.  While  with  the  carl  of  Cassillis  he  wrote 
his  first  work,  A  Dispute  against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies 
obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  opportunely  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  "Jenny  Gcddcs"  incident  (but  without 
the  author's  name)  in  the  summer  of  1637,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  within  a  few  months  had  been  found  by  the 
privy  council  to  be  so  damaging  that  by  their  orders  all  available 
copies  were  called  in  and  burnt.  In  April  1638,  soon  after  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  had  been  set  aside  by  the  nation, 
Gillespie  was  ordained  minister  of  Wcmyss  (Fife)  by  the 
presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly,  before  which  be  preached 
(November  21st)  a  sermon  against  royal  interference  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  so  pronounced,  as  to  call  for  some  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  Argyll,  the  lord  high  commissioner.  In  1642 
Gillespie  was  translated  to  Edinburgh;  but  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  conduct  of  public  business 
in  London.  Already,  in  1640,  he  had  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace  to  England  as  one  of  their  chaplains;  and 
in  1643  be  was  appointed  by  the  Scottish  Church  one  of  the  four 
commissioners  to  the  Westmins  er  Assembly.  Here,  though 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  almost  all  the  protracted  discussions  on  church  govern- 
ment, discipline  and  worship,  supporting  Presbytcrianism  by 
numerous  controversial  writings,  as  well  as  by  an  unusual 
fluency  and  readiness  in  debate.  Tradition  long  preserved  and 
probably  enhanced  the  record  of  his  victories  in  debate,  and 


especially  of  his  encounter,  with  John  Selden  on  Matt.  xviii. 
iS-17  In  1645  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have 
drawn  the  act  of  assembly  sanctioning  the  directory  of  public 
worship.  On  his  return  to  London  he  had  a.  hand  in  drafting 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  especially  chap.  i.  Gillespie 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1648,  but  the  laborious 
duties  of  that  office  (the  court  continued  to  sit  from  the  12th 
of  July  to  the  12th  of  August)  told  fatally  on  an  overtaxed 
constitution;  he  fell  into  consumption,  and,  after  many  weeks 
of  great  weakness,  he  died  at  Kirkcaldy  on  the  17th  of  December 
1648.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  great  public  services,  a  sum 
of  £tooo  Scots  was  voted,  though  destioed  never  to  be  paid,  to 
his  widow  and  children  by  the  committee  of  estates.  A  simple 
tombstone,  which  had  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kirkcaldy 
parish  church,  was  in  1661  publicly  broken  at  the  cross  by  the 
hand  of  the  common  hangman,  but  was  restored  in  1746. 

His  principal  publications  were  controversial  and  chiefly  against 
Erastianism :  Three  sermons  against  Thomas  Coleman;  A  Sermon 
be/ore  the  House  of  Lords  (August  27th).  on  Matt.  iii.  2.  Nihil  Re- 
spond em  and  Mate  Audi*;  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  or  the  Dmne 
Ordinance  of  Church-government  vindicated  (1646),  which  is  de- 
servedly regarded  as  a  really  able  statement  of  the  case  for  an 
exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  church;  One  Hundred  and 
Eleven  Propositions  concerning  the  Ministry  and  Government  of  the 
Church  (Edinburgh,  1647).  The  following  were  posthumously 
published  by  his  brother:  A  Treatise  of  Miscellany  Questions  (1649); 
7"**  Ark  of  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  1661-1667):  Notes  of  Debates 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Dmne*  at  Westminster,  from 
February  1644  to  January  164$.  See  Works,  with  memoir,  published 
by  Hctherington  (Edinburgh.  1843-1846). 

GILLESPIE,  THOMAS  (1708-1774),  Scottish  divine,  was  born 
at  Clcarburn,  in  the  parish  of  Duddingston,  Midlothian,  in 
1708.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  divinity  first  at  a  small  theological  seminary  at  Perth, 
and  afterwards  for  a  brief  period  under  Philip  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  where  he  received  ordination  in  January  1741. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Carnock,  Fife,  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  agreeing 
not  only  to  sustain  as  valid  the  ordination  he  had  received  in 
England,  but  also  to  allow  a  qualification  of  his  subscription 
to  the  church's  doctrinal  symbol,  so  far  as  it  had  reference  to  the 
sphere  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Having 
on  conscientious  grounds  persistently  absented  himself  from  the 
meetings  of  presbytery  held  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  one 
Andrew  Richardson,  an  unacceptable  presentee,  as  minister  of 
Invcrkeithing,  he  was,  after  an  unobtrusive  but  useful  ministry 
of  ten  years,  deposed  by  the  Assembly  of  1752  for  maintaining 
that  the  refusal  of  the  local  presbytery  to  act  in  this  case  was 
justified.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach,  first  at  Carnock, 
and  afterwards  in  Dunfermline,  where  a  large  congregation 
gathered  round  him.  His  conduct  under  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion produced  a  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  have  him  reinstated;  this  he  declined  unless  the  policy  of  the 
church  were  reversed.  In  1761,  in  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Boston  of  Jedburgh  and  Collier  of  Cob'nsburgh,  be  formed  a  dis- 
tinct communion  under  the  name  of  "  The  Presbytery  of  Relief," 
— relief,  that  is  to  say,  "  from  the  yoke  of  patronage  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  church  courts."  The  Relief  Church  eventually 
became  one  of  the  communions  combining  to  form  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  January  1774, 
His  only  literary  efforts  were  an  Essay  on  the  Continuation  of 
Immediate  Revelations  in  the  Church,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
Temptation.  Both  works  appeared  posthumously  (t774>.  In 
the  former  he  argues  that  immediate  revelations  are  no  longer 
vouchsafed  to  the  church,  in  the  latter  he  traces  temptation  to 
the  work  of  a  personal  devil. 

See  Lindsay's  Life  and  Times  of  the  Ret.  Thomas  Gillespie; 
Smithers's  History  of  the  Relief  Church ;  for  the  Relief  Church  sec 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

GILLIE  (from  the  Gael,  gille,  Irish  gille  or  giolla,  a  servant 
or  boy),  an  attendant  on  a  Gaelic  chieftain;  in  this  sense  its  use, 
save  historically,  is  rare.  The  name  is  now  applied  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  man-servant  who  attends  a  sports- 
man in  shooting  or  fishing.  A  giUie-teetfool,  a  term  now  obsolete 
(a  translation  of  gillie-casfliuch,  from  the  Gaelic  cos,  foot,  and 
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ffiuch,  wet),  was  the  gillie  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  his  master 
over  streams.  It  became  a  term  of  contempt  among  the  Low- 
Under*  for  the  "  tail "  (as  his  attendants  were  called)  of  a 
Highland  chief. 

GILLIES,  JOHN  (1747-1836),  Scottish  historian  and  classical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  18th  of 
January  1747.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  acted  for  a  short  time  as  substitute  for 
the  professor  of  Greek.  In  1784  he  completed  his  History  of 
Ancient  Grttct,  Us  Coionus  and  Conquests  (published  1786). 
This  work,  valuable  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  Greek  history 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  translated  into  French  and  German, 
was  written  from  a  strong  Whig  bias,  and  is  now  entirety  super- 
seded (see  Greece:  Ancient  History,  "  Authorities  ").  On  the 
death  of  William  Robertson  (1721-1703),  Gillies  was  appointed 
historiographer-royal  for  Scotland.  In  his  old  age  he  retired  to 
Clapham,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  February  1836. 

Of  his  other  works,  none  of  which  are  much  read,  the  principal 
are:  View  of  ike  Reitn  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  with  a  ParoJUl 
before*  thai  Prince  and  Philip  II.  of  liacedon  (1780),  rather  a  pane- 
gyric than  a  critical  history;  translations  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
(iMj)  and  EtMics  and  Politics  (1786-1797):  of  the  Orations  of 
Lyuasand  Isocrates  (1778) ;  and  History  of  the  World  from  Alexander 
to  Aufuxtus  (1807),  which,  although  deficient  in  style,  was  com- 
mended for  its  learning  and  research. 

GILLING HAM.  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  ioj  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  South-Wcstem  railway.  Pop.  (iqoi)  3380. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  has  a  Decorated  chancel. 
There  is  a  large  agricultural  trade,  and  manufactures  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  cord,  sacking  and  silk,  brewing  and  bacon-curing  are 
carried  on.  The  rich  undulating  district  in  which  Gillingham 
is  situated  was  a  forest  preserved  by  King  John  and  his  successors, 
and  the  site  of  their  lodge  is  traceable  near  the  town. 

GILLINGHAM,  a  municipal  borough  of  Kent,  England,  in 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chatham  and  the  mid-division 
of  the  county,  on  the  Mcdway  immediately  east  of  Chatham, 
on  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Fop.  (1891)  27,809; 
(iqoi)  42, 530.  Its  population  is  largely  industrial,  employed 
in  the  Chatham  dockyards,  and  in  cement  and  brick  works  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  ranges  in  dale 
from  Early  English  to  Perpendicular,  retaining  also  traces  of 
Norman  work  and  some  early  brasses.  A  great  battle  between 
Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute,  c.  1016,  is  placed  here;  and  there 
was  formerly  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Gilling- 
ham was  incorporated  in  1003,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen  and  1 8  councillors.  The  borough  includes  the  populous 
districts  of  Brompton  and  New  Brompton.   Area,  4355  acres. 

GILLOT,  CLAUDE  (1673-1722),  French  painter,  best  known 
as  the  master  of  Watteau  and  Lancrct,  was  born  at  Langres. 
His  sportive  mythological  landscape  pieces,  with  such  titles 
as  "  Feast  of  Pan  "  and  "Feast  of  Bacchus,"  opened  the  Academy 
of  Painting  at  Paris  to  him  in  171s;  and  he  then  adapted  his 
art  to  the  fashionable  tastes  of  the  day,  and  introduced  the 
decorative  J  (Us  cJtamtHrcs,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  surpassed 
by  his  pupils.  He  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  opera 
and  theatre  as  a  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes. 

GILLOTT,  JOSEPH  (1700-1873),  English  pen-makeT,  was  born 
at  Sheffield  on  the  t  ith  of  October  1 700.  For  some  time  he  was 
a  working  cutler  there,  but  in  1821  removed  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  found  employment  in  the  "  steel  toy  "  trade,  the 
technical  name  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  buckles,  chains  and 
light  ornamental  steel-work  generally.  About  1830  he  turned 
his  altentior  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  by  machinery, 
and  in  1831  patented  a  process  for  placing  elongated  points  on 
the  nibs  of  pens.  Subsequently  he  invented  other  improvements, 
getting  rid  of  the  hardness  and  lack  of  flexibility,  which  had  been 
a  serious  defect  in  nibs,  by  cutting,  in  addition  to  the  centre  slit, 
side  slits,  and  cross  grinding  the  points.  By  1859  he  had  built  up 
a  very  large  business.  Gillott  was  a  liberal  art-patron,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  merits  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  He 
died  at  Birmingham  on  the  5th  of  January  1873.  His  collection 
of  pictures,  sold  after  bis  death,  realized  £170,000. 


GILLOW,  ROBERT  (d.  1773),  the  founder  at  Lancaster 

of  a  distinguished  firm  of  English  cabinet-makers  and  furniture 
designers  whose  books  begin  in  1731.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Richard  (1734-181 1),  who  after  being  educated  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Douai  was  taken  into  partnership 
about  1757,  when  the  firm  became  Gillow  &  Barton,  and  his 
younger  sons  Robert  and  Thomas,  and  the  business  was  continued 
by  his  grandson  Richard  (1778-1866).  In  its  early  days  the  firm 
of  Gillow  were  architects  as  well  as  cabinet-makers,  and  the  first 
Richard  Gillow  designed  the  classical  Custom  House  at  Lancaster. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  business  was  extended  to 
London,  and  about  1761  premises  were  opened  in  Oxford  Street 
on  a  site  which  was  continuously  occupied  until  1906.  For  a 
long  period  the  Gillows  were  the  best-known  makers  of  English 
furniture— Sheraton  and  Heppclwhitc  both  designed  for  them, 
and  replicas  are  still  made  of  pieces  from  the  drawings  of  Robert 
Adam.  Between  1760  and  1770  they  invented  the  original 
form  of  the  billiard-table;  they  were  the  patentees  (about 
1800)  of  the  telescopic  dining-tablc  which  has  long  been  universal 
in  English  houses;  for  a  Captain  Davenport  they  made,  if  they 
did  not  invent,  the  first  writing-table  of  that  name.  Their  vogue 
is  indicated  by  references  to  them  in  the  works  of  Jane  Austen, 
Thackeray  and  the  first  Lord  Lylton,  and  more  recently  in  one 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic  operas. 

GILLRAY,  JAMBS  (1757-181 5),  English  caricaturist,  was  born 
at  Chelsea  in  1757.  His  father,  a  nativeof  Lanark,  had  served 
as  a  soldier,  losing  an  arm  at  Fontenoy,  and  was  admitted  first 
as  an  inmate,  and  afterwards  as  an  outdoor  pensioner,  at  Chelsea 
hospital.  Gillray  commenced  life  by  learning  letter-engraving, 
in  which  he  soon  became  an  adept.  This  employment,  however, 
proving  irksome,  he  wandered  about  for  a  time  with  a  company 
of  strolling  players.  After  a  very  checkered  experience  he 
returned  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  supporting  himself  by  engraving,  and  probably  issuing 
a  considerable  number  of  caricatures  under  fictitious  names. 
Hogarth's  works  were  the  delight  and  study  of  his  early  years. 
"  Paddy  on  Horseback,"  which  appeared  in  1779,  is  the  first 
caricature  which  is  certainly  his.  Two  caricatures  on  Rodney's 
naval  victory,  issued  in  1782,  were  among  the  first  of  the  memor- 
able series  of  his  political  sketches.  The  name  of  GiUray's 
publisher  and  printsellcr,  Miss  Humphrey— whose  shop  was  first 
at  227  Strand,  then  in  New  Bond  Street,  then  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  finally  in  St  James's  Street— is  inextricably  associated  with 
that  of  the  caricaturist.  Ciliary  lived  with  Miss  (often  called 
Mrs)  Humphrey  during  all  the  period  of  his  fame.  It  is  believed 
that  he  several  times  thought  of  marrying  her,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  the  pair  were  on  their  way  to  the  church,  when  Gillray 
said:  "  This  is  a  foolish  affair,  mctbinks,  Miss  Humphrey. 
We  live  very  comfortably  together;  wc  had  better  let  well 
alone."  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  support  the  stories 
which  scandalmongers  invented  about  their  relations.  GiUray's 
plates  were  exposed  in  Humphrey's  shop  window,  where  eager 
crowds  examined  them.  A  number  of  bis  most  trenchant  satires 
arc  directed  against  George  HI.,  who,  after  examining  some  of 
GiUray's  sketches,  said,  with  characteristic  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness to  merit,  "  I  don't  understand  these  caricatures."  Gillray 
revenged  himself  for  this  utterance  by  his  splendid  caricature 
entitled,  "  A  Connoisseur  Examining  a  Cooper,"  which  be  is 
doing  by  means  of  a  candle  on  a  "  save-all  ";  so  that  the  sketch 
satirizes  at  once  the  king's  pretensions  to  knowledge  of  art  and 
his  miserly  habits. 

The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  made  Gillray  conserva- 
tive; and  he  issued  caricature  after  caricature,  ridiculing  the 
French  and  Napoleon,  and  glorifying  John  Bull.  He  is  not, 
however,  to  be  thought  of  as  a  keen  political  adherent  of  either 
the  Whig  or  the  Tory  party;  he  dealt  his  blows  pretty  freely 
all  round.  His  last  work,  from  a  design  by  Bunbury,  is 
entitled  "  Interior  of  a  Barber's  Shop  in  Assize  Time,"  and 
is  dated  181 1.  While  he  was  engaged  on  it  he  became 
mad,  although  he  had  occasional  intervals  of  sanity,  which  he 
employed  on  his  last  work.  The  approach  of  madness  must 
have  been  hastened  by  his  intemperate  habits.   Gillray  died  00 
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ihe  itt  of  June  1815,  and  wu  buried  in  St  James's  churchyard, 
Piccadilly. 

The  limes  in  which  Gillray  lived  were  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  a  great  school  of  caricature.  Party  warfare  was 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  not  a  little  bitterness;  and 
personalities  were  freely  indulged  in  on  both  sides.  GiUray's 
incomparable  wit  and  humour,  knowledge  of  life,  fertility  of 
resource,  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  beauty  of  execution, 
at  once  gave  him  the  first  place  among  caricaturists.  He  is 
honourably  distinguished  in  the  history  of  caricature  by  the  fact 
that  his  sketches  are  real  works  of  art.  The  ideas  embodied  in 
some  of  them  arc  sublime  and  poetically  magnificent  in  their 
intensity  of  meaning;  while  the  coarseness  by  which  others  arc 
disfigured  is  to  be  explained  by  the  general  freedom  of  treatment 
common  in  all  intellectual  departments  in  the  18th  century. 
The  historical  value  of  GiUray's  work  has  been  recognized  by 
accurate  students  of  history.  As  has  been  well  remarked: 
"  Lord  Stanhope  has  turned  Gillray  to  account  as  a  veracious 
reporter  of  speeches,  as  well  as  a  suggestive  illustrator  of  events." 
His  contemporary  political  influence  is  borne  witness  to  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Baternan,  dated  November  3,  1708.  "  The  Opposi- 
tion," he  writes  to  Gillray,  "  arc  as  low  as  we  can  wish  them. 
Vou  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  lowering  them,  and  making 
them  ridiculous."  GiUray's  extraordinary  industry  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  nearly  loco  caricatures  have  been 
attributed  to  him;  while  some  consider  him  the  author  of  1600 
or  1700.  He  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  English  manners 
as  wcU  as  to  the  political  student.  He  attacks  the  social  follies 
of  the  time  with  scathing  satire;  and  nothing  escapes  his  notice, 
not  even  a  trifling  change  of  fashion  in  dress.  The  great  tact 
Gillray  displays  in  hitting  on  the  ludicrous  side  of  any  subject 
is  only  equalled  by  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  sketches— the  finest 
of  which  reach  an  epic  grandeur  and  Miltonic  sublimity  of  con- 


GiUray't  caricatures  are  divided  into  two.  classes,  the  political 
•erics  and  the  social.  The  political  caricatures  form  really  the  best 
history  extant  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  They 
were  circulated  not  only  over  Britain  but  throughout  Europe, 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  In  this  ■cries,  George  III.,  the 
queen,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke  and  Napoleon  are  the 
most  prominent  figures.  In  1788  appeared  two  fine  caricatures  by 
Gillray.  "  Blood  on  Thunder  fording  the  Red  Sea  "  represents 
Lord  Thurlow  carrying  Warren  Hastings  through  a  sea  of  gore: 
Hastings  looks  very  comfortable,  and  is  carrying  two  large  bags  of 
money.  "  Market-Day  "  pictures  the  ministerialists  of  the  time  as 
horned  cattle  for  sale.  Among  GiUray's  best  satires  00  the  Icing 
are:  "  Farmer  George  and  his  Wife,"  two  companion  plates,  in  one  of 
which  the  king  is  toasting  muffins  for  breakfast,  and  in  the  other 
the  queen  is  frying  sprats;  "  The  Anti-Saccharitca,"  where  the  royal 
pair  propose  to  dispense  with  sugar,  to  the  great  horror  of  the 
family;     A  Connoisseur  Examining  a  Cooper";  "Temperance 


enjoying  a  Frugal  Meal  ":"  Royal  Affability  ";  "A  Lesson  in 
Apple  Dumplings  ";  and  "  The  Pigs  Possessed.  '  Among  his  other 
political  caricatures  may  be  mentioned:  "  Britannia  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,"  a  picture  in  which  Pitt,  so  often  GiUray's  butt, 
figures  in  a  favourable  light;  "  The  Bridal  Night";  "  The  Apothe- 
osis of  Hoche,"  which  concentrates  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  one  view;  "  The  Nursery  with  Britannia  reposing  in 
Peace  ";  "  The  First  Kiss  these  Ten  Years  "  (1803).  another  satire 
on  the  peace,  which  is  said  to  have  greatly  amused  Napoleon:  "  The 
Handwriting  upon  the  WaU";  "The  Confederated  Coalition,"  a 
fling  at  the  coalition  which  superseded  the  Adding  ton  ministry; 
"Uncorking  Old  Sherry";  "The  Plum-Pudding  in  Danger  : 
"  Making  Decent,"  i.e.  Broad-bottomitcs  getting  into  the  Grand 
Costume  ";  "  Comforts  of  a  Bed  of  Roses  ";T'  View  of  the  Hustings 
in  Covent  Garden";  "PhaiHhon  Alarmed":  and  "Pandora 
opening  her  Box."  The  miscellaneous  series  of  caricatures,  although 
they  have  scarcely  the  historical  importance  of  the  political  series, 
are  more  readily  intelligible,  and  are  even  more  amusing.  Among 
the  finest  are:  "  Shakespeare  Sacrificed  ";  "  Flemish  Characters 
(two  plates);  "Twopenny  Whist";  "Oh  I  that  this  too  solid 
flesh  would  melt  ";  "  Sandwich  Carrots  ";  "  The  Gout  ":  "  Comfort 
to  the  Corns  ";  "  Begone  Dull  Care  ";  "The  Cow-Pock."  which 
gives  humorous  expression  to  the  popular  dread  of  vaccination: 
"  Dilletanti  Theatricals";  and  "Harmony  before  Matrimony 
and  "  Matrimonial  Harmonics  "—two  exceedingly  good  sketches  in 
violent  contrast  to  each  other. 

A  selection  of  GiUray's  works  appeared  in  parts  in  1818:  but 
the  first  good  edition  was  Thomas  M' Lean's,  which  was  published, 
with  a  key,  in  1830.   A  somewhat  bitter  attack,  not  only  on  GiUray's 
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coarser  sketches  bring  published  in  a  separate  volume.    For  this 
edition  Thomas  Wright  and  K.  H.  Evans  wrote  a  valuable  com- 
mentary, which  is  a  good  history  of  the  times  embraced  by  the 
caricatures.  Th 
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exposition  and  narrative,  introduced  Gillray,  to  a  very  large  circle 
formerly  ignorant  of  him.  This  edition,  which  is  complete  in  one 
volume,  contains  two  portraits  of  Gillray,  and  upwards  of  400 
illustrations.  Mr  J.  J.  Cartwright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Academy  (Feb. 
28,  1874!,  drew  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  MS.  volume,  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  letters  to  and  from  Gillray,  and  other 
illustrative  documents.  The  extracts  he  gave  were  used  in  a  valuable 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April  1874.  See  also  the  Academy 
for  Feb.  21  and  May  16,  1874. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  Gillray  in  Wright's  History  of  Cari. 
calure  and  Grotesque  in  Literature  and  Art  ('865).  Sec  also  the 
article  CabicatuxB. 

GILLYFLOWER,  a  popular  name  applied  to  various  flowers, 
but  principally  to  the  clove,  Diantkus  Caryophyllus,  of  which 
the  carnation  is  a  cultivated  variety,  and  to  the  stock,  UaUhida 
incana,  a  weU-known  garden  favourite.  The  word  is  sometimes 
wtitten  gflliflower  or  giUoflower,  and  is  reputedly  a  corruption 
of  July-flower, "  so  called  from  the  month  they  blow  in."  Henry 
Phillips  (1775-1*38),  in  his  Flora  kittorica,  remarks  that  Turner 
(1568)  "  calls  it  gelouer,  to  which  he  adds  the  word  stock,  as 
we  would  say  gcloucrs  that  grow  on  a  stem  or  stock,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  ciovc-gclouers  and  the  wall-gcloucrs.  Gerard, 
who  succeeded  Turner,  and  after  him  Parkinson,  calls  it  giUo- 
flower, and  thus  it  travelled  from  its  original  orthography  until 
it  was  called  July-flower  by  those  who  knew  not  whence  it  was 
derived."  Dr  Prior,  in  his  useful  volume  on  the  Popular  Names 
of  Britisk  Plants,  very  distinctly  shows  the  origin  of  the  name. 
He  remarks  that  it  was  "  formerly  spelt  gyUofer  and  gUofre 
with  the  0  long,  from  the  French  giroJUc,  Italian  garofalo  (M.  Lat. 
gariofilum),  corrupted  Irom  the  Latin  Caryopltyllum,  and  referring 
to  the  spicy  odour  of  the  flower,  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  flavouring  wine  and  other  liquors  to  replace  the  more  cosily 
clove  of  India.  The  name  was  originaUy  given  in  Italy  to  plants 
of  the  pink  tribe,  especially  the  carnation,  but  has  in  England 
been  transferred  of  late  years  to  several  cruciferous -plants." 
The  giUyflowcr  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  was, 
as  in  Italy,  Diantkus  Caryopkytlus;  that  of  later  writers  and  of 
gardeners,  UaUkiola.  Much  of  the  confusion  in  the  names  of 
plants  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  vague  use  of  the  French 
terms  giro/cV,  aillcl  and  tiolctte,  which  were  all  applied  to 
flowers  of  the  pink  tribe,  but  in  England  were  subsequently 
extended  and  finally  restricted  to  very  different  plants.  The 
use  made  of  the  flowers  to  impart  a  spicy  flavour  to  ale  and  wine 
is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  who  writes: 

"  And  many  a  clove  gilofrc 
To  put  in  ale  "; 

also  by  Spenser,  who  refers  to  them  by  the  name  of  sops  in  wine, 
which  was  applied  in  consequence  of  their  being  s;ccped  in  the 
liquor.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  it  is  the  clove-gillyflower 
which  is  intended,  as  it  is  also  in  the  passage  from  Gerard,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  conserve  made  of  the  flowers  with  sugar 
"  is  exceeding  cordiall,  and  wonderfully  above  measure  doth 
comfort  the  heart,  being  eaten  now  and  then."  The  principal 
other  plants  which  bear  the  name  are  the  waUflower,CAfi>a*iAw 
Cktiri,  called  wall -gUly flower  in  old  books;  the  dame's  violet, 
Htsptris  malronalis,  called  variously  the  queen's,  the  rogue's 
and  the  winter  gillyflower;  the  ragged-robin,  Lycknis  Flos-euculi, 
called  marsh-gillyflower  and  cuckoo-gillyflower;  the  water- 
violet,  Hottonia  pal  us  Iris,  called  water-gillyflower;  and  the 
thrift,  Anuria  vulgaris,  called  sea-gillyflower.  As  a  separate 
designation  it  is  nowadays  usually  applied  to  the  wallflower. 

OILMAN,  DANIEL  COIT  (1831-1908),  American  education- 
ist, was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  6lh  of  July  1831. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  185*,  studied  in  Berlin, ' 
librarian  of  Yale  in  1856-1858  and  librarian  in  1858-1865, 
was  professor  of  physical  and  political  geography  in  the 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  and  a  membe 
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Governing  Board  of  this  School  In  1863-1871.  From  1856  to 
iK£o  he  id  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  New  Haven,  and 
from  August  1865  to  January  1867  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education.  In  1872  be  became  president  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  On  the  30th  of  December 
1874  he  was  elected  first  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(«.».)  at  Baltimore.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  of 
May  1875.  and  was  formally  inaugurated  on  the  2 and  of  February 
1876.  This  post  be  filled  until  1901.  From  iooi  to  1004  he 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institutional  Washington, 
D.C.  He  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  the  13th  of  October  1008. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard,  St 
John's,  Columbia,  Yale,  North  Carolina,  Princeton,  Toronto, 
Wisconsin  and  Clark  Universities,  and  William  and  Mary  College. 
His  influence  upon  higher  education  in  America  was  great, 
especially  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  many  wise  details  of  ad- 
ministration, the  plan  of  bringing  to  the  university  as  lecturers 
for  a  part  of  the  year  scholars  from  other  colleges,  the  choice  of 
a  singularly  brilliant  and  able  faculty,  and  the  marked  willing- 
ness to  recognize  workers  in  new  branches  of  science  were  all 
largely  due  to  him.  To  the  organization  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
hospital,  of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1889,  be  contributed 
greatly.  He  was  a  singularly  good  judge  of  men  and  an  able 
administrator,  and  under  him  Johns  Hopkins  had  an  immense 
influence,  especially  in  the  promotion  of  original  and  productive 
research.  He  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  researches 
of  the  professors  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  attention  as  president  was  turned  inside  and  not  outside 
the  university.  He  was  instrumental  in  determining  the  policy 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  while  he 
was  a  member  of  its  governing  board;  on  the  28th  of  October 
1897  he  delivered  at  New  Haven  a  semi-centennial  discourse 
on  the  school,  which  appears  in  his  U niversity  Problems.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  American  Archaeological  Society 
and  of  the  American  Oriental  Society;  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  ((or  a  time  he  was  secretary, 
and  from  1893  until  his  death  was  president  of  the  board); 
from  1891  until  his  death  was  a  trustee  of  the  I'cabody  Educa- 
tional Fund  (being  the  vice-president  of  the  board);  and  was 
an  original  member  of  the  General  Education  Board  (1002) 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  Social  Better- 
ment (1007).  In  1896-1807  he  served  on  the  Venezuela  Boundary 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Cleveland.  In  1001  he 
succeeded  Carl  Schura  as  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  and  served  until  1007.  Some  of  his  papers 
and  addresses  are  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  University 
Problems  in  the  United  Slates  (1888).  He  wrote,  besides,  James 
Monroe  (1883),  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series;  a  Life  of 
Janus  D.  Dana,  the  geologist  (1S99);  Science  and  Letters  at 
Yale  (1001),  and  The  Launching  of  a  University  (1006),  an 
account  of  the  early  years  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

GILMORE,  PATRICK  SARSFIELD  (1820-1892),  American 
bandmaster,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  settled  in  America  about 
185a  He  had  been  in  the  band  of  an  Irish  regiment,  and  he  had 
great  success  as  leader  of  a  military  band  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, and  subsequently  (1859)  in  Boston-  He  increased  his 
reputation  during  the  Civil  War,  particularly  by  organizing  a 
monster  orchestra  of  massed  bands  for  a  festival  at  New  Orleans 
is  1864;  and  at  Boston  in  1869  and  1872  be  gave  similar  per- 
formances. He  was  enormously  popular  as  a  bandmaster,  and 
composed  or  arranged  a  large  variety  of  pieces  for  orchestra. 
He  died  at  St  Louis  on  the  24th  of  September  1892 

GILPIN,  BERNARD  (1517-1583),  the  "  Apostle  of  the  North," 
was  descended  from  a  Westmorland  family,  and  was  born  at 
Keotmcre  in  1517.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  graduating  B.A.  in  1540,  M.A.  in  1542  and  B.D.  in  1549- 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  Queen's  and  ordained  in  1542;  subse- 
quently he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church.  At  Oxford  be 
first  adhered  to  the  conservative  side,  and  defended  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  against  Hooper;  but  his  confidence  was  somewhat 
shaken  by  another  public  disputation  which  be  had  with  Peter 
Martyr.  In  1552  be  preached  before  King  Edward  VI.  a  sermon 


on  sacrilege,  which  was  duly  published,  and  displays  the  high 
ideal  which  even  then  he  had  formed  of  the  clerical  office;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Norton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  obtained  a  licence,  through 
William  Cecil,  as  a  general  preacher  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  long  as  the  king  lived.  On  Mary's  accession  he  went  abroad 
to  pursue  his  theological  investigations  at  Louvain,  Antwerp 
and  Paris;  and  from  a  letter  of  his  own,  dated  Louvain,  1554, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  quiet  student  rejoicing  in  an  "  excellent 
library  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  Minorites."  Returning  to 
England  towards  the  close  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  was  invested 
by  his  mother's  uncle,  Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  with  the 
archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Easington 
was  annexed.  The  freedom  of  his  attacks  .on  the  vices,  and 
especially  the  clerical  vices,  of  bis  times  excited  hostility  against 
him,  and  he  was  formally  brought  before  the  bishop  on  a  charge 
consisting  of  thirteen  articles.  Tunstall,  however,  not  only 
dismissed  the  case,  but  presented  the  offender  with  the  rich 
living  of  Houghton-le-Spring;  and  when  the  accusation  was 
again  brought  forward,  he  again  protected  him.  Enraged  at 
this  defeat,  Gilpin's  enemies  laid  their  complaint  before  Bonner, 
bishop  o(  London,  who  secured  a  royal  warrant  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. Upon  this  Gilpin  prepared  for  martyrdom;  and,  having 
ordered  his  house-steward  to  provide  him  with  a  long  garment, 
that  he  might  "  goe  the  more  comely  to  the  stake,"  be  set  out 
for  London.  Fortunately,  however,  for  him,  he  broke  his  leg 
on  thejoumey,  and  his  arrival  was  thus  delayed  till  the  new*, 
of  Queen  Mary's  death  freed  him  from  further  danger.  He  at 
once  returned  to  Houghton,  and  there  he  continued  to  labour 
till  his  death  on  the  4th  of  March  1583.  When  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  were  deprived  he  was  offered  the  see  of  Carlisle; 
but  he  declined  this  honour  and  also  the  provostshipof  Queen's, 
which  was  offered  him  in  1560.  At  Houghton  his  course  of  life 
was  a  ceaseless  round  of  benevolent  activity.  In  June  1560  he 
entertained  Cecil  and  Dr  Nicholas  Wotton  on  their  way  to 
Edinburgh.  His  hospitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration 
of  all.  His  living  was  a  comparatively  rich  one,  his  bouse  was 
better  than  many  bishops'  palaces,  and  his  position  was  that 
of  a  clerical  magnate.  In  his  household  he  spent  "  every 
fortnight  40  bushels  of  corn,  20  bushels  of  malt  and  an  ox, 
besides  a  proportional  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  provisions." 
Strangers  and  travellers  found  a  ready  reception;  and  even 
their  horses  were  treated  with  so  much  care  that  it  was  humor- 
ously said  that,  if  one  were  turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
it  would  immediately  make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton. 
Every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter  was  a  public  day 
with  Gilpin.  For  the  reception  of  his  parishioners  he  had  three 
tables  well  covered— one  for  gentlemen,  the  second  for  husband- 
men, the  third  for  day-labourers;  and  this  piece  of  hospitality 
be  never  omitted,  even  when  losses  or  scarcity  made  its  continu- 
ance* difficult.'  He  built  and  endowed  a  grammar-school  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £500,  educated  and  maintained  a  large  number 
of  poor  children  at  his  own  charge,  and  provided  the  more 
promising  pupils  with  means  of  studying  at  the  universities. 
So  many  vouns  Doonlc  indeed,  flocked  to  his  school  that  there 
was  not  accommodation  for  them  in  Houghton,  and  he  had  to  fit 
up  part  of  his  house  as  a  boarding  establishment.  Grieved  at 
.  the  ignorance  and  superstition  Which  the  remissness  of  the  clergy 
permitted  to  flourish  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  he  used 
every  year  to  visit  the  most  neglected  parts  of  Northumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Westmorland  and  Cumberland;  and  that 
his  own  flock  might  not  suffer,  he  was  at  the  expense  of  a  constant 
assistant.  Among  his  parishioners  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
judge,  and  did  great  service  in  preventing  law-suits  amongst 
them.  U  an  industrious  man  suffered  a  loss,  he  delighted  to 
make  it  good;  if  the  harvest  was  bad.  be  was  liberal  in  the 
remission  of  tithes.  The  boldness  which  he  could  display  at 
need  is  well  illustrated  by  his  action  in  regard  to  duelling.  Find- 
ing one  day  a  challenge-glove  stuck  up  on  the  door  of  a  church 
where  he  was  to  preach,  he  took  it  down  with  his  own  hand,  and 
proceeded  to  the  pulpit  to  inveigh  against  the  unchristian 
custom.   His  theological  position  was  not  in  accord  with  any  o« 
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the  religious  parties  of  his  age,  and  Gladstone  thought  that 
the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  better  exemplified 
in  his  career  than  in  those  of  more  prominent  ecclesiastics 
(prcf.  to  A.  W.  Hutton's  edition  of  S.  R,  Maitland's  Essays 
on  the  Reformation),  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Elizabethan 
settlement,  had  great  respect  for  the  Fathers,  and  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  subscribe.  Archbishop  Sandys'  views  on 
the  Eucharist  horrified  him;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Bishop  Pilkington  and  Thomas 
Lever,  and  the  Puritans  had  some  hope  of  his  support. 

A  life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  written  by  George  Carlrton,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Gilpin's  at  Houghton,  will  be 
found  in  Bates's  Vitae  seleilorum  aliquot  virorum,  4c.  (London. 
1681).  A  translation  of  this  sketch  by  William  Frcake,  minister, 
was  published  at  London,  1679;  and  in  1852  it  was  reprinted  in 
Glasgow,  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Edward  Irving.  It  forms 
one  of  the  lives  in  Christopher  \Vordsworth's£c<!rriaj/tta/£i«frc/>Ay 
(vol.  iii..  4th  cd.),  having  been  compared  with  Carleton's  Latin 
text.  Another  biography  of  Gilpin,  which,  however,  adds  little  to 
Bishop  Carleton's,  was  written  by  William  Gilpin,  V  A  ,  prebendary 
of  Ailsbury  (London,  1753  and  1854).    See  also  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

GILSONITE  (so  name*  1  after  S.  H.  Gilson  of  Salt  Lake  City), 
or  UtNTAtUTE,  or  Uintaxte,  a  description  of  asphalt  occurring  in 
masses  several  inches  in  diameter  in  the  Uinta  (or  Uintah) 
valley,  near  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah.  It  is  of  black  colour;  its 
fracture  is  conchoidal,  and  it  has  a  lustrous  surface.  When 
warmed  it  becomes  plastic,  and  on  further  beating  fuses  perfectly. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1065  to  i-o;o.  It  dissolves  freely 
in  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  The  output  amounted  to  io,gi6  short 
tons  for  the  year  1005,  and  the  value  was  $4  31  per  ton. 

GILYAKS,  a  hybrid  people,  originally  widespread  throughout 
the  Lower  Amur  district,  but  now  confined  to  the  Amur  delta 
and  the  north  of  Sakhalin.  They  have  been  affiliated  by  some 
authorities  to  the  Ainu  of  Sakhalin  and  Yczo;  but  they  arc  more 
probably  a  mongrel  people,  and  Dr  A.  Anuchin  states  that 
there  arc  two  types,  a  Mongoloid  with  sparse  beard,  high  cheek- 
bones and  flat  face,  and  a  Caucasic  with  bushy  beard  and  more 
regular  features.  The  Chinese  call  them  Yupilatse,  "  Fish-skin- 
clad  people,"  from  their  wearing  a  peculiar  dress  made  from 
salmon  skin. 

See  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  The  Russians  on  the  Amur  (1861);  Dr  A. 
Anuchin,  Mem.  Imf>.  Soe.  Nat.  Se.  xx..  Supplement  (Moscow,  1877); 
H.  von  Stebold.  Cher  die  Aino  (Berlin,  t»t»l);  J.  Dcniker  in  Revue 
d'ethrwrrapkie  (Pari*,  1  -  - ; 1 ;  L.  Schrcnck,  Du  Votker  its  Amur- 
tandes  (St  I'ctcrsburg.  1891). 

GIMBAL.  a  mechanical  device  for  hanging  some  object  so 
that  it  should  keep  a  horizontal  and  constant  position,  while 
the  body  from  which  it  is  suspended  is  in  free  motion,  so  that 
the  motion  of  the  supporting  body  is  not  communicated  to  it. 
It  is  thus  used  particularly  for  the  suspension  of  compasses  or 
chronometers  and  lamps  at  sea,  and  usually  consists  of  a  ring 
freely  moving  on  an  axis,  within  which  the  object  swings  on  an 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  ring. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Fr.  gemeJ,  from  Lat.  gemellus, 
diminutive  of  geminus,  a  twin,  and  appears  also  in  gimmel  or 
ii'mM  and  as  gemel,  especially  as  a  term  for  a  ring  formed  of  two 
hoops  linked  together  and  capable  of  separation,  used  in  the 
i6lh  and  t7th  centuries  as  betrothal  and  keepsake  rings.  They 
sometimes  were  made  of  three  or  more  hoops  linked  together. 

GIMLET  (from  the  O.  Fr.  guimbelet,  probably  a  diminutive 
of  the  O.E.  wimble,  and  the  Scandinavian  xvammle,  to  bore  or 
twist;  the  modern  French  is  gibelet),  a  tool  used  for  boring  small 
holes.  It  is  made  of  steel,  with  a  shaft  having  a  hollow  side, 
and  a  screw  at  the  end  for  boring  the  wood;  the  handle  of  wood 
is  fixed  transversely  to  the  shaft.  A  gimlet  is  always  a  small 
tool.  A  similar  tool  of  large  size  is  called  an  "  auger  "  (see 
Tool). 

CIMLI,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  great  hall  of  heaven 
whither  the  righteous  will  go  to  spend  eternity. 

GIMP,  or  Gysif.  ( 1)  (Of  somewhat  doubtful  origin,  but  prob- 
ably a  nasal  form  of  the  Fr.  guipure,  from  guiper,  to  cover  or 
"  whip  "  a  cord  over  with  silk),  a  stiff  trimming  made  of  silk 
or  cotton  woven  around  a  firm  cord,  often  further  ornamented 
by  a  metal  cord  running  through  it.  It  is  also  sometimes 
covered  with  bugles,  beads  or  other  glistening  ornaments.  The 


trimming  employed  by  upholsterers  to  edge  curtains,  draperies, 
the  seats  of  chairs,  kc,  is  also  called  gimp;  and  in  lace  work 
it  is  the  firmer  or  coarser  thread  which  outlines  the  pattern  and 
strengthens  the  material,  (r)  A  shortened  form  of  gimple  (the 
O.E.  wimple),  the  kerchief  worn  by  a  nun  around  her  throat, 
sometimes  also  applied  to  a  nun's  stomacher. 

GIN,  an  aromatized  or  compounded  potable  spirit,  the  char- 
acteristic flavour  of  which  is  derived  from  the  juniper  berry. 
The  word  "  gin  "  is  an  abbreviation  of  Geneva,  both  being 
primarily  derived  from  the  Fr.  geniHre  (Juniper).  The  use  of 
the  juniper  for  flavouring  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  traced  to 
the  invention,  or  perfecting,  by  Count  dc  Morret,  son  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  of  juniper  wine.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  early 
days  of  the  spirit  industry,  in  distilling  spirit  from  fermented 
liquors,  to  add  in  the  working  some  aromatic  ingredients,  such 
as  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  kc  .  to  take  off  the  nauseous 
flavour  of  the  crude  spirits  then  made.  The  invention  of  juniper 
wine,  no  doubt,  led  some  one  to  try  the  juniper  berry  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  this  flavouring  agent  was  found  not  only  to 
yield  an  agreeable  beverage,  but  also  to  impart  a  valuable 
medkinal  quality  to  the  spirit,  it  was  generally  made  use  of  by 
makers  of  aromatized  spirits  thereafter.  It  is  probable  that  the 
use  of  grains  of  paradise,  pepper  and  so  on,  in  the  early  days  of 
spirit  manufacture,  for  the  object  mentioned  above,  indirectly 
gave  rise  to  the  statements  which  are  still  found  in  current  text- 
books and  works  of  reference  as  to  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
coeculus  indicus,  sulphuric  acid  and  so  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
adulterating  spirits.  It  is  quite  certain  that  such  materials  are 
not  used  nowadays,  and  it  would  indeed,  in  view  of  modern 
conditions  of  manufacture  and  of  public  taste,  be  bard  to  find  a 
reason  for  their  use.  The  same  applies  to  the  suggestions  that 
such  substances  as  acetate  of  lead,  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
employed  for  the  fining  of  gin. 

There  arc  two  distinct  types  of  gin,  namely,  the  Dutch  genets 
or  Hollands  and  the  British  gin.  Each  of  these  types  exists  in 
the  shape  of  numerous  sub-varieties.  Broadly  speaking,  British 
gin  is  prepared  with  a  highly  rectified  spirit,  whereas  in  the 
manufacture  of  Dutch  gin  a  preliminary  rectification  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  process.  The  cid-fashioned  Hollands  is 
prepared  much  after  the  following  fashion.  A  mash  consisting 
of  about  one-third  of  malted  barley  or  bcre  and  two-thirds  rye- 
meal  is  prepared,  and  infused  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature. 
After  cooling,  the  whole  is  set  to  ferment  with  a  small  quantity 
of  yeast.  After  two  to  three  days  the  attenuation  is  complete, 
and  the  wash  so  obtained  is  distilled,  and  the  resulting  distillate 
(the  low  wines)  is  redistilled,  with  the  addition  of  the  flavouring 
matter  (juniper  berries,  &c.)  and  a  little  salt.  Originally  the 
juniper  berries  were  ground  with  the  malt,  but  this  practice  no 
longer  obtains,  but  some  distillers,  it  is  believed,  still  mix  the 
juniper  berries  with  the  wort  and  subject  the  whole  to  fermenta- 
tion. When  the  redistillation  over  juniper  is  repeated,  the 
product  is  termed  double  (geneva,  kc).  There  arc  numerous 
variations  in  the  process  described,  wheat  being  frequently, 
employed  in  lieu  of  rye.  In  the  manufacture  of  British  gin,1 
a  highly  rectified  spirit  (sec  Spirits)  is  redistilled  in  the  presence 
of  the  flavouring  matter  (principally  juniper  and  coriander), 
and  frequently  this  operation  is  repeated  several  times.  The 
product  so  obtained  constitutes  the  "  dry  "  gin  of  commerce. 
Sweetened  or  cordializcd  gin  is  obtained  by  adding  sugar  and 

1  The  precise  origin  of  the  icrm  "  Old  Tom,"  as  applied  to  un- 
sweetened gin,  appears  to  be  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  English 
case  of  Boctd  &  Son  v.  lluddart  (1903),  in  which  the  plaintiffs  estab- 
lished their  right  to  the  "  Cat  Brand  "  trade-mark,  it  was  proved 
before  Mr  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  that  this  firm  had  first  adopted 
about  1849  the  punning  association  o(  the  picture  of  a  Tom  cat 
on  a  barrel  with  the  name  of  "  Old  Tom  ";  and  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  this  was  due  to  a  tradition  that  4  cat  had  fallen  into 
one  of  the  vats,  the  gin  (rom  which  was  highly  esteemed.  But  the 
term  "  Old  Tom  "  had  been  known  before  that. and  Messrs  Boord  A 
Son  inform  us  that  previously  "  Old  Tom  "  had  been  a  man.  namely 
"  old  Thomas  Chamberlain  of  Hodge's  distillery  ";  an  old  label 
book  in  their  possession  (1909)  shows  a  label  and  bill-head  with  » 
picture  of  "  Old  Tom  the  man  on  it,  and  another  label  shows  m 
picture  of  a  sailor  lad  on  shipboard  described  as  "  Young  Tom." 
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flavouring  matter  (juniper,  coriander,  angelica,  &c.)  to  the  dry 
variety.  Inferior  qualities  of  gin  are  made 'by  simply  adding 
essential  oils  to  plain  spirit,  the  distillation  process  being  omitted. 
The  essential  oil  of  juniper  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  gin  is 
frequently  prescribed  in  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 

GINDELY.  ANTON  (1820-1892),  German  historian,  was  the 
son  of  a  German  father  and  a  Slavonic  mother,  and  was  bom  at 
Prague  on  the  3rd  of  September  1829.  He  studied  at  Prague 
and  at  Olmutz,  and,  after  travelling  extensively  in  search  of 
historical  material,  became  professor  of  history  at  the  university 
of  Prague  and  archivist  for  Bohemia  in  1862.  He  died  at 
Prague  on  the  24th  of  October  1802.  Gindely's  chief  work  is 
his  Gesckickte  des  dreissigjahrigen  Krieg's  (Prague,  1869-1880), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  (New  York,  1884); 
and  his  historical  work  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  numerous 
other  works  are:  Cesckkkte  der  bokmiuken.  Bntdn  (Prague, 
1857-1858);  Rudolf  II.  und  seine  Zeit  (1862-1868),  and  a  criti- 
cism of  Wallenstein,  Wold  stein  wakrend  seines  trslen  Ctneralals 
(xS£6).  He  wrote  a  history  of  Bethlen  Gabor  in  Hungarian, 
and  edited  the  Uonumenta  kistoriae  Bekeinica.  Gindely's 
posthumous  work,  Cesckkkle  der  Gegtnrejorntation  in  Bohmen, 
was  edited  by  T.  TupeU  (1804). 

See  the  AUgemrine  deutsche  Biograpkie,  Band  49  (Leipzig,  1904). 

C1NC  ALL.  or  JlXCAL  (Hindustani  janjal),  a  gun  used  by  the 
natives  throughout  the  East,  usually  a  light  piece  mounted  on 
a  swivel;  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  heavy  musket  fired 
from  a  rest. 

GINGER  (Fr.  gingembre,  Ger.  Ingver),  the  rhizome  or  under- 
ground stem  of  Zingiber  officinal*  (nat.  ord.  Zingibcraceae),  a 
perennial  reed-like  plant  growing  from  3  to  4  ft.  high.  The 
flowers  and  leaves  are  borne  on  separate  stems,  those  of  the 
former  being  shorter  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  averaging  from 
6  to  1 2  in.  The  flowers  themselves  are  borne  at  the  apex  of  the 
stems  in  dense  ovate-oblong  cone-like  spikes  from  2  to  3  in.  long, 
composed  of  obtuse  strongly-imbricated  bracts  with  membranous 
margins,  each  bract  enclosing  a  single  small  sessile  flower.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  arranged  in  two  rows,  bright  green, 
smooth,  tapering  at  both  ends,  with  very  short  stalks  and  long 
she* hi  which  stand  away  from  the  stem  and  end  in  two  small 
rounded  auricles.  The  plant  rarely  flowers  and  the  fruit  is 
unknown.  Though  not  found  in  a  wild  state,  it  is  considered 
with  very  good  reason  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
over  which  it  has  been  cultivated  from  an  early  period  and  the 
rhizome  imported  into  England.  From  Asia  the  plant  has  spread 
into  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  western  tropical  Africa, 
and  Australia.  It  is  commonly  grown  in  botanic  gardens  in 
Britain. 

The  use  of  ginger  as  a  spice  has  been  known  from  very  early 
times;  it  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  a 
product  of  southern  Arabia,  and  was  received  by  them  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea;  in  India  it  has  also  been  known  from  a  very 
remote  period,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  being  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit.  Fliickigcr  and  Hanbury,  in  their  Pkarmacogtaphia, 
give  the  following  notes  on  the  history  of  ginger.  On  the 
authority  of  Vincent's  Commerce  and  Natigation  of  the  Ancients, 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  list  of  imports  from  the  Red  Sea  into 
Alexandria,  which  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  were  there 
liable  to  the  Roman  fiscal  duty,  ginger  occurs  among  other 
Indian  spices.  So  frequent  is  the  mention  of  ginger  in  similar 
lists  during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  evidently  constituted  an 
important  item  in  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East. 
It  thus  appears  in  the  tariff  of  duties  levied  at  Acre  in  Palestine 
about  1173,  in  that  of  Barcelona  in  1221,  Marseilles  in  1228 
and  Paris  in  1296.  Ginger  seems  to  have  been  well  known  in 
England  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  being  often  referred 
to  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  leech-books  of  the  nth  century.  It  was 
very  common  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  ranking  next  in 
value  to  pepper,  which  was  then  the  commonest  of  all  spices, 
ind  costing  on  an  average  about  is.  ;  J  per  lb.  Three  kinds  of 
ginger  were  known  among  the  merchants  of  Italy  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  ccnturv:  (0  Belledi  or  Baladi,  an  Arabic 


name,  which,  as  applied  to  ginger,  would  signify  country  or 
wild,  and  denotes  common  ginger;  (2)  Colombino.  which  refers 
to  Columbum,  Kolam  or  Quilon,  a  port  in  Travancorc,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  middle  ages;  and  (3)  Micckino,  a 
name  which  denoted  that  the  spice  had  been  brought  from  or 
by  way  of  Mecca.  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  seen  the  ginger 
plant  both  in  India  and  China  between  1280  and  1290.  John  of 
Monlccorvino,  a  missionary  friar  who  visited  India  about  1292, 
gives  a  description  of  the  plant,  and  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  root 
being  dug  up  and  transported.  Nicolo  di  Conlo,  a  Venetian 
merchant  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  also  describes 
the  plant  and  the  collection  of  the  root,  as  seen  by  him  in  India. 
Though  the  Venetians  received  ginger  by  way  of  Egypt,  some  of 
the  superior  kinds  were  taken  from  India  overland  by  the  Black 
Sea.   The  spice  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  America 


From  BratlrT  *  TrimriT.  MrrfiV.«l  PUmt$.  br  jwrmtakn  ol  J  ft  A  OurrtOI. 
Ginger  {Zingiber officinale). about  )  nat.  size,  with  leafy  and  flowering 
stem;  the  former  cut  off  short. 

1.  Flower.  /,    Labcllum.  representing  two 

2.  Flower  in  vertical  section,  barren  stamens. 

3.  1  '  r  [  itestjmen.cnveloningtbe    it.    Fertile  stamen, 
style  which  project*  above  it.    y,  Staminode. 

4.  t  icce  01   leafy  stem.    1-3    x.    Tip  of  style  bearing  the 

enlarged.  stigma. 
1.    Sepals.  f,  Style. 

P,    Petals.  gt.  Honcy-sccrcting  glands. 

by  Francisco  de  Mcndoca,  who  took  it  from  the  East  Indies  to 
New  Spain.  It  seems  to  have  been  shipped  for  commercial  pur- 
poses from  San  Domingo  as  early  as  1585,  and  from  Barbados 
in  1654;  so  early  as  1547  considerable  quantities  were  sent  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Spain. 

Ginger  is  known  in  commerce  in  two  distinct  forms,  termed 
respectively  coated  and  uncoated  ginger,  as  having  or  wanting 
the  epidermis.  For  the  first,  the  pieces,  which  are  called  "  races  " 
or  "  hands,"  from  their  irregular  palmate  form,  are  washed  and 
simply  dried  in  the  sun.  In  this  form  ginger  presents  a  brown, 
more  or  less  irregularly  wrinkled  or  striated  surface,  and  when 
broken  shows  a  dark  brownish  fracture,  hard,  and  sometimes 
horny  and  resinous.  To  produce  uncoated  ginger  the  rhizomes 
arc  washed,  scraped  and  sun-dried,  and  arc  often  subjected 
to  a  system  of  bleaching,  cither  from  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  or  by  immersion  Tor  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  chlorin- 
ated lime.  The  whitewashed  appearance  that  much  of  the 
ginger  has,  as  seen  in  the  shops,  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
washed  in  whiting  and  water,  or  even  coated  with  sulphate  of 
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lime.  This  artificial  coating  b  supposed  by  some  to  give  the 
ginger  a  better  appearance;  it  often,  however,  covers  an  inferior 
quality,  and  can  readily  be  detected  by  the  case  with  which  it 
rubs  off,  or  by  its  leaving  a  white  powdery  substance  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jar  in  which  it  is  contained.  Uncoated  ginger,  as  seen 
in  trade,  varies  from  single  joints  an  inch  or  less  in  length  to 
flattish  irregularly  branched  pieces  of  several  joints,  the  "  races  " 
or  "  hands,"  and  from  j  to  4  in.  long;  each  branch  has  a  depres- 
sion at  its  summit  showing  the  former  attachment  of  a  leafy 
stem.  The  colour,  when  not  whitewashed,  is  a  pale  buff;  it  is 
somewhat  rough  or  fibrous,  breaking  with  a  short  mealy  fracture, 
and  presenting  on  the  surfaces  of  the  broken  parts  numerous  short 
bristly  fibres. 

The  principal  constituents  of  ginger  are  starch,  volatile  oil  (to 
which  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  spice  is  due)  and  resin  (to 
which  is  attributed  its  pungency).  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  condiment 
or  spice,  but  as  an  aromatic  and  stomachic  medicine  it  is  also  used 
internally.  "  The  stimulant,  aromatic  and  carminative  properties 
render  it  of  much  value  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  especially  if  accom- 
panied with  much  flatulence,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative  medi- 
cines to  correct  griping."  Externally  applied  as  a  rubefacient,  it 
hat  been  found  to  relieve  headache  and  toothache.  The  rhizomes, 
collected  in  a  young  green  state,  washed,  scraped  and  preserved  in 
•yrup,  form  a  delicious  preserve,  which  is  largely  exported  both 
from  the  West  Indies  and  from  China.  '  Cut  up  into  pieces  like 
lozenges  and  preserved  in  sugar,  ginger  also  forms  a  very  agreeable 
sweetmeat. 

GINGHAM,  a  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  for  the  name  of  which 
several  origins  are  suggested.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  at 
Guingamp,  a  town  in  Brittany;  the  New  English  Dictionary 
derives  the  word  from  Malay  ginf-gang,  meaning  "striped." 
The  cloth  is  now  of  a  light  or  medium  weight,  and  woven  of  dyed 
or  white  yarns  either  in  a  single  colour  or  different  colours,  and 
in  stripes,  checks  or  plaids.  It  is  made  in  Lancashire  and 
in  Glasgow,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  in  the  United  States. 
Imitations  of  it  are  obtained  by  calico-printing.  It  is  used  for 
dresses,  &c 

GINGI.  or  Gingee,  a  rock  fortress  of  southern  India,  in  the 
South  Arcot  district  of  Madras.  It  consists  of  three  hills,  con- 
nected by  walls  enclosing  an  area  of  7  sq.  m.,  and  practically 
impregnable  to  assault.  The  origin  of  the  fortress  is  shrouded 
in  legend.  When  occupied  by  the  Mahraltas  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  it  withstood  a  siege  of  eight  years  against  the  armies 
of  Aurangzeb.  In  1 750  it  was  captured  by  the  French,  who  held 
it  with  a  strong  force  for  eleven  years.  It  surrendered  to  the 
English  in  1761,  in  the  words  of  Orme,  "  terminated  the  long 
hostilities  between  the  two  rival  European  powersin  Coromandel, 
and  left  not  a  single  ensign  of  the  French  nation  avowed  by  the 
authority  of  its  government  in  any  part  of  India." 

OINGUENB.  PIERRE  LOUIS  (1748-1815),  French  author, 
was  born  on  the  37th  of  April  1748  at  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  He 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  his  native  town,  and  came 
to  Paris  in  177J.  He  wrote  criticisms  for  the  Met  curt  de  France, 
and  composed  a  comic  opera,  Pomponin  (1777).  The  Satire  des 
satires  (1778)  and  the  Confession  de  Zulmi  (1770)  followed. 
The  Confession  was  claimed  by  six  or  seven  different  authors,  and 
though  the  value  of  the  piece  is  not  very  great,  it  obtained  great 
success.  His  defence  of  Piccini  against  the  partisans  of  Gluck 
made  him  still  more  widely  known.  He  hailed  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  Revolution,  joined  Giuseppe  Cerutti,  the  author  of  the 
Mtmoire  pour  \e  pen  pie  Jranc,ais  (1788),  and  others  in  producing 
the  Feuiile  tiUageoise,  a  weekly  paper  addressed  to  the  villages 
of  France.  He  also  celebrated  in  an  indifferent  ode  the  opening 
of  the  states-general.  In  his  Lcttres  sur  les  confessions  de  J. -J. 
Rousseau  (1791)  he  defended  the  life  and  principles  of  his  author. 
He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Tenor,  and  only  escaped  with 
life  by  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  Some  time  after  his  release 
he  assisted,  as  director-general  of  the  "  commission  executive 
de  1'instruction  publique,"  in  reorganizing  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  he  was  an  original  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France..  In  1797  the  directory  appointed  him  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  After  fulfilling  his  duties 
for  seven  months,  very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers, 
Ginguene  retired  for  a  time  to  his  country  house  of  St  Prix,  in 


the  valley  of  Montmorency.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  tribunate,  but  Napoleon,  finding  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
tractable,  had  him  expelled  at  the  first  "  purge,"  and  Ginguene 
returned  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  commission 
charged  to  continue  the  Histoire  lUleraire  it  Us  France,  and  be 
contributed  to  the  volumes  of  this  series  which  appeared  in  1814, 
181 7  and  t8x>.  Ginguene's  most  important  work  is  the  Histoire 
liUeraire  i'ltalie  (14  vols.,  1811-183$).  He  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  when  he  died 
on  the  nth  of  November  1S15.  The  last  five  volumes  were 
written  by  Francesco  Salfi  and  revised  by  Pierre  Daunou. 

In  the  composition  of  his  history  of  Italian  literature  he  was 
guided  for  the  most  part  by  the  great  work  of  Girolamo  Tiraboschi, 
but  he  avoids  the  prejudices  and  party  views  of  his  model. 

Ginguene^  edited  the  Ditade  phtlosophique,  politique  ft  lisiiraire 
till  it  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1807.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  Biographic  unnerselle,  the  Mercure  de  France  and  the.  £»- 
cytloptdit  mithodiquc;  and  he  edited  the  works  of  Chainfort  and  of 
Lebrun.  Among  his  minor  production*  arc  an  opera,  Pompontn 
on  le  luleur  myilifit  (1777);  La  Satire  its  satires  (1778);  De 
I'autoriU  de  Rabelais  dans  la  revolution  presente  (1791);  De  11. 
Nrtkar  (179;);  Fobtet  nomtlUs  (1810);  Fables  inidites  (1814).  Sec 
"  Eloge  dc  Ginguene  "  by  Dacter,  in  the  Mbnoires  de  rinstitut.  torn, 
vii. ;  "  Disc  ours  "  by  M.  Daunou,  prefixed  to  the  2nd  ed.  of  the 
Hist.  lilt,  d'llalie;  |D.  J.  Garat,  Notice  sur  la  tie  et  les  outrages  it 
P.  L,  Cuingeni,  prefixed  to  a  catalogue  of  bis  library  (Paris,  1817). 

GINKEL,  GODART  VAN  (1630-170.3),  1st  earl  of  Athlone, 
Dutch  general  in  the  service  of  England,  was  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1630.   He  came  of  a  noble  family,  and  bore  the  title  of  Baron 
van  Reede,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Godait  Adrian  van  Reede, 
Baron  Ginkel.    In  his  youth  he  entered  the  Dutch  army,  and  in 
1688  he  followed  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  expedition  to 
England.    In  the  following  year  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  memorable  exploit— the  pursuit,  defeat  and  capture  of  a  Scottish 
regiment  which  had  mutinied  at  Ipswich,  and  was  marching 
northward  across  the  fens.   It  was  the  alarm  excited  by  this 
mutiny  that  facilitated  the  passing  of  the  first  Mutiny  Act.  In 
1690  Ginkel  accompanied  William  III.  to  Ireland,  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boync. 
On  the  king's  return  to  England  General  Ginkel  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.   He  took  the  field  in  the  spring  of 
L691,  and  established  bis  headquarters  at  Mullingar.  Among 
those  who  bcJd  a  command  under  him  was  the  marquis  of 
Ruvigny,  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  Early  in 
June  Ginkel  took  the  fortress  of  Ballymore,  capturing  the  whole 
garrison  of  1000  men.   The  English  lost  only  8  men.  After 
reconstructing  the  fortifications  of  Ballymore  the  army  marched 
to  Athlone,  then  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  fortified  towns 
of  Ireland.   The  Irish  defenders  of  the  place  were  commanded 
by  a  distinguished  French  general,  Saint-Ruth.    The  firing 
began  on  June  19th,  and  on  the  30th  the  town  was  stormed, 
the  Irish  army  retreating  towards  Galway,  and  taking  up  their 
position  at  Aughrim.    Having  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  Athlone  and  left  a  garrison  there,  Ginkel  led  the  English, 
on  July  1 to  Aughrim.    An  immediate  attack  was  resolved 
on,  and,  after  a  severe  and  at  one  time  doubtful  contest,  the 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  fall  of   Saint-Ruth,  and  the 
disorganized  Irish  were  defeated  and  fled.    A  horrible  slaughter 
of,  the  Irish  followed  the  struggle,  and  4000  corpses  were  left 
unburicd  on  the  field,  besides  a  multitude  of  others  that  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  retreat.    Galway  next  capitulated,  its 
garrison  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Limerick.  There  the  viceroy 
Tyrconnel  was  in  command  of  a  large  force,  but  his  sudden  death 
early  in  August  left  the  command  in  the  hands  of  General  Sars- 
field  and  the  Frenchman  D'Usson.    The  English  came  in  sight  of 
the  town  on  the  day  of  Tyrconncl's  death,  and  the  bombardment 
was  immediately  begun.    Ginkel,  by  a  bold  device,  crossed  the 
Shannon  and  captured  the  camp  of  the  Irish  cavalry.  A  few  days 
later  he  stormed  the  fort  on  Thomond  Bridge,  and  after  difficult 
negotiations  a  capitulation  was  signed,  the  terms  of  which  were 
divided  into  a  civil  and  a  military  treaty.   Thus  was  completed 
the  conquest  or  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  the  services  of  the 
Dutch  general  were  amply  recognized  and  rewarded.    He  re- 
ceived the  formal  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  *as 
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created  by  the  king  1st  earl  of  Athlooe  and  baron  of  Aughrim. 
The  immense  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Limerick  were  given 
to  him,  but  the  grant  was  a  few  years  later  revoked  by  the  English 
parliament.  The  earl  continued  to  serve  in  the  English  army, 
and  accompanied  the  king  to  the  continent  in  1603.  He  fought 
at  the  sieges  of  Namur  and  the  battle  of  Necrwinden,  and 
assisted  in  destroying  the  French  magazine  at  Civet.  In  170a, 
waiving  his  own  claims  to  the  position  of  commander-in-chief, 
he  commanded  the  Dutch  serving  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  on  the  nth  of  February  1703,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  the  ?nd  earl  (1668-1719),  a  distinguished 
soldier  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  On  the  death 
of  1  he  oth  earl  without  issue  in  1844,  the  title  became  extinct. 

GINSBURG.  CHRISTIAN  DAVID (1831-  ),  Hebrew  scholar, 
was  born  at  Warsaw  on  the  25th  of  December  1831.  Coming  to 
England  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  education  in  the 
Rabbinic  College  at  Warsaw,  Dr  Ginsburg  continued  his  study 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  special  attention  to  the  Mcgilloth. 
The  first  result  of  these  studies  was  a  translation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  with  a  commentary  historical  and  critical,  published 
in  1857.  A  similar  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  followed  by 
treatises  on  the  Karaites,  on  the  Esscncs  and  on  the  Kabbala, 
kept  the  author  prominently  before  biblical  students  while  he 
was  preparing  the  first  sections  of  his  magnum  opus,  the  critical 
study  of  the  Massorah.  Beginning  in  1867  with  the  publication 
of  Jacob  ben  Chajim's  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible, 
Hebrew  and  English,  with  notices,  and  the  Massorelh  Ha- 
Massoretb  of  Elias  Levita,  in  Hebrew,  with  translation  and 
commentary,  Dr  Ginsburg  took  rank  as  an  eminent  Hebrew 
scholar.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  His  life-work  culminated  in  the  publication 
of  the  Massorah,  in  three  volumes  folio  (1880-1886),  followed 
by  the  Masoretico-critical  edition  o'f  the  Hebrew  Bible  (1804), 
and  the  elaborate  introduction  to  it  (1897).  Dr  Ginsburg  had 
one  predecessor  in  the  field,  the  learned  Jacob  ben  Chajim,  who 
in  1 524-1535  published  the  second  Rabbinic  Bible,  containing 
what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Massorah;  but  neither 
were  the  materials  available  nor  was  criticism  sufficiently 
advanced  for  a  complete  edition.  Dr  Ginsburg  took  up  the 
subject  almost  where  it  was  left  by  those  early  pioneers,*  and 
collected  portions  of  the  Massorah  from  the  countless  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  Europe  and  the  East.  More  recently 
Dr  Ginsburg  has  published  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts  of  Ik* 
Hebrew  Bible  (1897  and  1808),  and  The  Text  ojtke  Hebrew  Bible 
im  Abbreviations  (1903),  in  addition  to  a  critical  treatise  "  on  the 
relationship  of  the  so-called  Codes  Babylonicus  of  A.D.  916  to 
the  Eastern  Recension  of  the  Hebrew  Text  "  (1899,  for  private 
circulation).  In  the  last-mentioned  work  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
the  St  Petersburg  Codex,  for  so  many  years  accepted  as  the 
genuine  text  of  the  Babylonian  school,  is  in  reality  a  Palestinian 
text  carefully  altered  so  as  to  render  it  conformable  to  the 
Babylonian  recension.  He  subsequently  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  also  contributed  many  articles  to 
J.  Kino's  Encyclopaedia,  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannko. 

GINSENG,  the  root  of  a  species  of  Panax  (PJGinsent),  native  of 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Araliarcae, 
used  in  China  as  a  medicine.  Other  roots  are  substituted  for  it, 
notably  that  of  Panax  quinquefotiuM,  distinguished  as  American 
ginseng,  and  imported  from  the  United  States.  At  one  time 
the  ginseng  obtained  from  Manchuria  was  considered  to  be  the 
quality,  and  in  consequence  became  so  scarce  that  an 
edict  was  issued  prohibiting  its  collection.  That 
I  in  Korea  is  now  t  he  most  esteemed  variety.  The  root  of 
'  wild  plant  is  preferred  to  that  of  cultivated  ginseng,  and  the 
'  the  plant  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  root  considered  to 
be.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  drug.  The 
account  given  by  Koempfcr  of  the  preparation  of  nindsin,  the 
root  of  Sinm  ninsi,  in  Korea,  will  give  a  good  idea 


virtue,  obtained  from  a  different  plant,  and  often  confounded 
with  ginseng.  "  In  the  beginning  of  winter  nearly  all  the 
population  of  Sjansai  turn  out  to  collect  the  root,  and  make 
preparations  for  sleeping  in  the  fields.  The  root ,  when  collected, 
is  macerated  for  three  days  in  fresh  water,  or  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled  twice;  it  is  then  suspended  in  a  closed 
vessel  over  the. fire,  and  afterwards  dried,  until  from  the  base  to 
the  middle  it  assumes  a  hard,  resinous  and  translucent  appear- 
ance, which  is  considered  a  proof  of  its  good  quality." 

Ginseng  of  good  quality  generally  occurs  in  hard,  rather 
brittle,  translucent  pieces,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger, 
and  varying  in  length  from  2  to  4  in.  The  taste  is  mucilaginous, 
sweetish  and  slightly  bitter  and  aromatic.  The  root  is  frequently 
forked,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
medicinal  properties  were  in  the  first  place  attributed  to  it, 
its  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  man  being  supposed  to  indicate 
that  it  could  restore  virile  power  to  the  aged  and  impotent. 
In  price  it  varies  from  6  or  12  dollars  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
300  or  400  dollars  an  ounce. 

Lockhart  gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  visit  to  a  ginseng  mer- 
chant. Opening  the  outer  box,  the  merchant  removed  severalpaper 
parcels  which  appeared  to  fill  the  box,  but  under  them  was  a  second 
box,  or  perhaps  two  small  boxes,  which,  when  taken  out,  showed 
the  bottom  of  the  large  box  and  all  the  intervening  space  rilled  with 
more  paper  parcels.  These  parcels,  be  said.  "  contained  quicklime, 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  any  moisture  and  keeping  the  boxes 
quite  dry,  the  lime  being  packed  in  paper  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 
The  smaller  box,  which  neld  the  ginseng,  was  lined  with  sheet-lead; 
the  ginseng  further  enclosed  in  silk  wrappers  was  kept  in  little  silken- 
covered  boxes.  Taking  up  a  piece,  he  would  request  his  visitor  not 
to  breathe  upon  it.  nor  handle  it;  he  would  dilate  upon  the  many 
merits  of  the  drug  and  the  cures  it  had  effected.  The  cover  of  the 
root,  according  to  its  quality,  was  silk,  either  embroidered  or  plain, 
cotton  cloth  or  paper."  In  China  the  ginseng  is  often  sent  to 
friends  as  a  valuable  present;  in  such  cases,  "accompanying  the 
medicine  is  usually  given  a  small,  beautifully-finished  double  kettle, 
in  which  the  ginseng  is  prepared  as  follows.  The  inner  kettle  is 
made  of  silver,  and  between  this  and  the  outside  vessel,  which  is  a 
copper  jacket,  is  a  small  space  for  holding  water.  The  silver  kettle, 
which  fits  on  a  ring  near  the  top  of  the  outer  covering,  has  a  cup-tike 
cover  in  which  rice  is  placed  with  a  little  water;  the  ginseng  is  put 
in  the  inner  vessel  with  water,  a  cover  is  placed  over  the  whole,  and 
the  apparatus  is  put  on  the  fire.  When  the  rice  in  the  cover  is  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  the  medicine  is  ready,  and  is  then  eaten  by  the 
patient,  who  drinks  the  ginseng  tea  at  the  same  time."  The  dose 
of  the  root  i*  from  60  to  90  grains.  During  the  use  of  the  drug  tea* 
drinking  is  forbidden  for  at  least  a  month,  but  no  other  change  b 
made  in  the  diet.  It  is  taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  from 
three  to  eight  days  together,  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  in  the  evening 
before  going  to  bed. 

The  action  of  the  drug  appears  to  be  entirely  psychic,  and  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  mandrake  of  the  Hebrews.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  possesses  any  pharmacological  or  therapeutic 
properties. 

See  Porter  Smith.  Chinese  Materia  Uedica,  p.  103:  Reports  on 
Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  of  China  (1868).  p.  63;  Lockhart.  Utd. 
Missionary  in  China  (2nd  ed.).  p.  107 ;  Bull,  de  la  SoctfU  Imbtrialt 
de  Nat.  dt  Moscou  (1865),  No.  I,  pp.  70-76;  Pharmaceutical  Journal 

4.  lm^g^fc  L*-?fi*'  Uaitna  Uedica, 


p.  334 ;  Geoff  roy.  Tract  de  1 
AmoenilaUs  exotica*,  p.  824., 

GIOBERTI,  VTNCENZO  (1801-1852),  Italian  philosopher, 
publicist  and  politician,  was  born  in  Turin  on  the  5th  of  April 
i8ot.  He  was  educated  by  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  with  a 
view  to  the  priesthood  and  ordained  in  1823.  At  first  he  led  a 
-very  retired  life;  but  gradually  took  more  and  more  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country  and  the  new  political  ideas  as  well 
as  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  Partly  under  the  influence  of 
Maxzini,  the  freedom  of  Italy  became  his  ruling  motive  in  life,— 
its  emancipation,  not  only  from  foreign  masters,  but  from  modes 
of  thought  alien  to  its  genius,  and  detrimental  to  its  European 
authority.  This  authority  was  in  his  mind  connected  with 
papal  supremacy,  though  in  a  way  quite  novel— intellectual 
rather  than  political.  This  must  be  remembered  in  considering 
nearly  all  his  writings,  and  also  in  estimating  his  position,  both 
in  relation  to  the  ruling  clerical  party— the  Jesuits— and  also 
to  the  politics  of  the  court  of-  Piedmont  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  Albert  in  1831.  He  was  now  noticed  by  the  king  and 
made  one  of  his  chaplains.    His  popularity  and  private  i 
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for  exile;  he  was  not  one  of  them,  and  could  not  be  depended  on. 
Knowing  this,  he  resigned  bis  office  in  1833,  but  was  suddenly 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
four  months,  was  banished  without  a  trial.  Gioberti  first  went 
to  Pahs,  and,  a  year  later,  to  Brussels,  where  be  remained  till 
1845,  teaching  philosophy,  and  assisting  a  friend  in  the  work 
of  a  private  school.  He  nevertheless  found  lime  to  write  many 
works  of  philosophical  importance,  with  special  reference  to  his 
country  and  its  position.  An  amnesty  having  been  declared 
by  Charles  Albert  in  1846,  Gioberti  (who  was  again  in  Paris) 
was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Italy,  but  refused  to  do  so  till  the  end 
of  1847.  On  his  entrance  into  Turin  on  the  20th  of  April  1848 
he  was  received  .with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  refused  the 
dignity  of  senator  offered  him  by  Charles  Albert,  preferring  to 
represent  his  native  town  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  which 
he  was  soon  elected  president.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
a  new  ministry  was  formed,  headed  by  Gioberti;  but  with  the 
accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  March  1840,  his  active  life 
came  to  an  end.  For  a  short  time  indeed  he  held  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  though  without  a  portfolio;  but  an  irreconcilable 
disagreement  soon  followed,  and  his  removal  from  Turin  was 
accomplished  by  his  appointment  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  whence 
he  never  returned.  There,  refusing  the  pension  which  had  been 
offered  him  and  all  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  lived  frugally, 
and  spent  his  days  and  nights  as  at  Brussels  in  literary  labour. 
He  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  a6th  of  October  1852. 

Gioberti's  writings  are  more  important  than  his  political  career. 
In  the  general  history  of  European  philosophy  they  stand  apart.  As 
the  speculations  of  Kosmini-Serbati,  against  which  he  wrote,  have 
been  called  the  last  link  added  to  medieval  thought,  10  the  system  of 
Gioberti.  known  a* ."  Ontologism,"  more  especially  in  his  greater 
and  earlier  works,  is  unrelated  to  other  modern  schools  of  thought. 
It  shows  a  harmony  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  which  caused 
Cousin  to  declare  that  "Italian  philosophy  was  still  in  the  bonds  of 
theology,"  and  that  Gioberti  was  no  philosopher.  Method  is  with 
him  a  synthetic,  subjective  and  psychological  instrument.  He  re- 
constructs, as  hie  declares,  ontology,  and  begins  with  the  "  ideal 
formula,"  "  the  Ens  creates  ex  nthifo  the  existent."  God  is  the  only 
being  {Ens);  all  other  things  arc  merely  existences.  God  is  the 
origin  of  all  human  knowledge  (called  l  idea,  thought),  which  is  one 
nd  so  to  say  identical  with  God  himself.    It  is  directly  beheld 
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identical 

(intuited)  by  reason,  but  in  order  to  be  of  use  it  has  to  be  reflected 
on,  and  this  by  means  of  language.   A  knowledge  of  being  and 


(concrete,  not  abstract)  and  their  mutual  relations,  is 
necessary  as  the  beginning  of  philosophy.  Gioberti  is  in  some 
respects  a  Platonist.  He  identifies  religion  with  civilization,  and  in 
his  treatise  Del  primalo  morale  e  civile  degli  llaliani  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  church  is  the  axis  on  which  the  well-being  of 
human  life  revolves.  In  it  he  affirms  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of 
Italy,  brought  about  by  the  restoration  of  the  papacy  as  a  moral 
dominion,  founded  on  religion  and  public  opinion.    In  his  later  works. 


the  Rinnotamento  and  the  Prototojtia,  be  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
shifted  his  ground  under  the  influence  of  events.  His  first  work, 
written  when  he  was  thirty-seven,  had  a  personal  reason  for  its 
existence.  A  young  fellow-exile  and  friend,  Paolo  Pallia,  having 
many  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  reality  of  revelation  and  a 
future  life,  Gioberti  at  once  set  to  work  with  La  Teorita  del  sovran- 
naturale,  which  was  his  first  publication  (1838).  After  this,  philo- 
sophical treatises  followed  in  rapid  socccsnon.  The  Teorita  was 
followed  by  Introduxione  alio  studio  delta  filosofia  in  three  volumes 
(1830-1840).  In  this  work  he  states  bis  reasons  for  requiring  a  new 
method  and  new  terminology.  Mere  be  brings  out  the  doctrine 
that  religion  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  idea  in  this  life,  and  is 
one  with  true  civilization  in  history.  Civilization  is  a  conditioned 
mediate  tendency  to  perfection,  to  which  religion  is  the  final  com- 
pletion if  carried  out ;  it  is  the  end  of  the  second  cycle  expressed  by 
the  second  formula,  the  Ens  redeems  existences.  Essays  (not  pub- 
lished till  1846)  on  the  lighter  and  more  popular  subjects,  Del  belio 
and  Del  buono,  followed  the  Introduzione.  Del  primalo  morale  t 
a:  tie  degli  llaliani  and  the  Prolegomtni  to  the  same,  and  soon  after- 
wards his  triumphant  exposure  of  the  Jesuits,  //  Gesuita  modemo, 
no  doubt  hastcncsl  the  transfer  of  rule  from  clerical  to  civil  hands. 
It  was  the  popularity  of  these  semi-political  works,  increased  by 
other  occasional  political  articles,  and  his  Rinnovamenlo  civil*  d' Italia, 
that  caused  Gioberti  to  be  welcomed  with  such  enthusiasm  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country.  All  these  works_wcre  perfectly  or- 
thodox, and  aided  in  drawing  the  liberal  clergy  into  the  movement 
which  has  resulted  since  his  time  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  closed  round  the  pope  more  firmly  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  end  Gioberti's  writings  were  placed  on  the 
Index  (see  J.  Kleutgen.  Cher  die  Vtrurthttlunt  des  Ontologismus 
durck  den  hetligen  Stuhl,  1867).  The  remainder  of  hi*  works,  especi- 
ally La  Filosofia  della  Rivtlaiixmt  and  the  Protologia,  give  his  mature 


views  on  many  points.  The  entire  writings  of  Gioberti,  including 
those  left  in  manuscript,  have  been  edited  by  Giuseppe  M assart 
(Turin,  1856-1861). 

See  Massari,  Vita  do  V.  Gioberti  (Florence,  1848);  A.  Rosmini- 
Serbati,  V.  Giobtrti  t  tl  pentetsmo  (Milan,  1848);  C.  B.  Smyth, 
Christian  Metaphysics  (1851);  B.  Spaventa,  La  Filosofia  di  Gioberti 
(Naples,  1854);  A.  Mauri,  Della  Vila  e  delle  opere  di  V.  Gioberti 
(Genoa.  1853);  G.  Prisco,  Gioberti  e  f  ontotogismo  (Naples,  1867) ; 
P.  Luciani.  Gioberti  e  la  filosofia  nuova  italiana  (Naples,  1066-1*72): 
D.  Berti,  Di  V.  Giobtrti  (Florence,  1881) ;  see  also  L.  Ferri,  L'Hutoirt 
de  la  philosophic  en  Italtt  au  XIX'  Steele  (Paris,  1869);  C.  Werner, 
Die  ilatienisthe  PhilosophU  des  /p.  Jahrhunderls,  ii.  (IMS) :  appendix 
to  Ueberweg's  //:•;.  of  Philosophy  (Eng.  tr.);  art.  in  Broumson't 
Quarterly  Review  (Boston,  Mass.),  xx).;  K.  Mariano.  La  Philosophy 
conlemporain*  en  Italtt  (1866);  R.  Seydcl's  exhaustive  article  in 
Ersch  and  G ruber's  Atlgemeine  EntytUpadit.  The  centenary  of 
Gioberti  called  forth  several  monographs  in  Italy. 


GIOIOSA-IONICA,  a  town  of  Calabria,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Reggio  Calabria,  from  which  it] is  65  m.  N.E.  by  rail,  and  38  m. 
direct ,  492  ft.  above  sea  ■  level .  Pop.  ( 1 901 )  town ,  907 2 ;  commune, 
1 1,200.  Near  the  station,  which  is  on  the  E.  coast  of  Calabria 
3  m.  below  the  town  to  the  S.E.,  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
belonging  to  the  Roman  period  were  discovered  in  1883;  the 
orchestra  was  46  ft.  in  diameter  (Notixie  degli  scats,  1883,  p.  423). 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  building  called  the  Naviglio,  the  nature 
of  which  does  not  seem  clear,  are  described  (ib.  1884,  p.  252). 

GIOJA,  MELCHIORRE  (1767-1829),  Italian  writer  on  philo- 
sophy and  political  economy,  was  born  at  Piacenaa,  on  the  20th 
of  September  1 767.  Originally  intended  for  the  church,  he  took 
orders,  but  renounced  them  in  1706  and  went  to  Milan,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  Having 
obtained  the  prize  for  an  essay  on  "  the  kind  of  free  government 
best  adapted  to  Italy  "  he  decided  upon  the  career  of  a  publicist. 
The  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  drew  him  into  public  life. 
He  advocated  a  republic  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  in 
a  pamphlet  /  Ttdeschi,  i  Franctsi,  ed  i  Russi  in  Lombardia,  and 
uudcr  the  Cisalpine  Republic  he  was  named  historiographer 
and  director  of  statistics.  He  was  several  times  imprisoned, 
once  for  eight  months  in  1820  on  a  charge  of  being  implicated 
in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Carbonari.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
he  retired  into  private  life,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  held 
office  again.  He  died  on  the  and  of  January  1829.  Gioja's 
fundamental  idea  is  the  value  of  statistics  or  the  collection  of 
facts.  Philosophy  itself  is  with  him  classification  and  consideration 
of  ideas.  Logic  he  regarded  as  a  practical  art ,  and  his  Eserciiioni 
totui  has  the  further  title,  Art  of  deriving  benefit  from  ill-con- 
structed books.  In  ethics  Gioja  follows  Benlham  generally,  and 
his  large  treatise  Del  merilo  e  dclle  recompense  (t8iS)  is  a  cleat 
and  systematic  view  of  social  ethics  from  the  utilitarian  principle. 
In  political  economy  this  avidity  for  facts  produced  better  fruits. 
The  /V  110*0  Prospetlo  dtllt  sciestzt  tconomiche  (1815-1817), 
although  long  to  excess,  and  overburdened  with  classifications 
and  tables,  contains  much  valuable  material.  The  author 
prefers  large  properties  and  large  commercial  undertakings  to 
small  ones,  and  strongly  favours  association  as  a  means  of  pro- 
duction. 'He  defends  a  restrictive  policy  and  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  the  action  of  the  state  as  a  regulating  power  in  the 
industrial  world.  He  was  an  opponent  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion. He  must  be  credited  with  the  finest  and  most  original 
treatment  of  division  of  labour  since  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Much  of  what  Babbagc  taught  later  on  trie  subject  of  combined 
work  is  anticipated  by  Gioja.  His  theory  of  production  is  also 
deserving  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  into  account 
and  gives  due  prominence  to  immaterial  goods.  Throughout 
the  work  there  is  continuous  opposition  to  Adam  Smith.  Gioja's 
latest  work  Filosofia  della  stalistica  (2  vols.,  1826;  4  vols.,  1829- 
1830)  contains  in  brief  compass  the  essence  of  his  ideas  on  human 
life,  and  affords  the  clearest  insight  into  his  aim  and  mclbod  in 
philosophy  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

Sec  monographs  by  G.  D.  Romagnosi  (1829),  F.  Falco  (1866): 
G.  Pccrhio,  Storia  dell'  economta  pubUua  in  Italia  (1829),  and  article 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgemeine  Entyclopadie ;  for  Gioja's  philo- 
sophy, L.  Ferri.  Essai  sue  Vhisloire  de  la  philosophic  en  Italic  au 
XIX-  nexle  (1869):  Ueberweg's  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (Eng.  tr.. 
append.x  ii.);  A.  Rosmini-Serbati.  Opuscol,  filoscfic,  iii.  h*A4) 
I  (containing  an  attack  on  Gioja's  "  sensualism  '  );  for  his  political 
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economy,  li*t  of  work*  in  1.  Conrad's  HanJwirtrrbuck  itr  Steal  t- 
Minu  kafUn  (1 892);  L.  Co*sa,  l.itrod.  to  Pol.  Eton.  (Eng.  trans., 
p.  4M).  Cioja  •  complete  work*  were  published  at  Lugano  (1832- 
l&*9).  He  wu  one  of  the  founder*  of  the  Anttali  unntrtali  di 
liaiiUita. 

GlOUrn,  GIOVANNI  (1842-  ),  Iulian  statesman,  was 
bora  at  Mondovi  on  the  17th  of  October  184a.  After  a  rapid 
career  in  the  financial  administration  he  was,  in  1882,  appointed 
councillor  of  state  and  elected  to  parliament.  As  deputy  he 
chiefly  acquired  prominence  by  attacks  on  Magliani,  treasury 
minister  in  the  Depretis  cabinet,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  1889 
was  himself  selected  as  treasury  minister  by  Crispi.  On  the  fall 
of  the  RudirJ  cabinet  in  May  1892,  Giolitti,  with  the  help  of  a 
court  clique,  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  Mis  term  of  office 
was  marked  by  misfortune  and  misgovernmenl.  The  building 
crisis  and  the  commercial  rupture  with  France  had  impaired  the 
situation  of  the  slate  banks,  of  which  one,  the  Banca  Romans, 
had  been  further  undermined  by  maladministration.  A  bank 
law,  passed  by  Giolitti  failed  to  effect  an  improvement.  More- 
over, he  irritated  public  opinion  by  raising  to  senatorial  rank  the 
director-general  of  the  Banca  Romana,  Signor  Tantongo,  whose 
irregular  practices  had  become  a  byword.  The  senate  declined 
to  admit  Tanlongo,  whom  Giolitti,  in  consequence  of  an  inter- 
pellation in  parliament  upon  the  condition  of  the  Banca  Romana, 
was  obliged  to  arrest  and  prosecute.  During  the  prosecution 
Giolitti  abused  his  position  as  premier  to  abstract  documents 
bearing  on  the  case.  Simultaneously  a  parliamentary  commission 
of  inquiry  investigated  the  condition  of  the  state  banks.  Its 
report,  though  acquitting  Giolitti  of  personal  dishonesty,  proved 
disastrous  to  his  political  position,  and  obliged  him  to  resign. 
His  fall  left  the  finances -of  the  state  disorganized,  the  pensions 
fund  depleted,  diplomatic  relations  with  France  strained  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre  of  Italian  workmen  at  Aigucs- 
Mortes,  and  Sicily  and  the  Lunigiana  in  a  state  of  revolt,  which 
he  had  proved  impotent  to  suppress.  After  his  resignation  he 
was  impeached  for  abuse  of  power  as  minister,  but  the  supreme 
court  quashed  the  impeachment  by  denying  the  competence  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals  to  judge  ministerial  acts.  For  several 
years  be  was  compelled  to  play  a  passive  part,  having  lost  all 
credit.  But  by  keeping  in  the  background  and  giving  public 
opinion  time  to  forget  his  past,  as  well  as  by  parliamentary 
intrigue,  he  gradually  regained  much  of  his  former  influence. 
He  made  capital  of  the  Socialist  agitation  and  of  the  repression 
to  which  other  statesmen  resorted,  and  gave  the  agitators  to 
understand  that  were  he  premier  they  would  be  allowed  a  free 
hand.  Thus  he  gained  their  favour,  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
Pelloux  cabinet  he  became  minister  of  the  Interior  in  Zanardclli's 
administration,  of  which  he  was  tbe  real  head.  His  policy  of 
never  interfering  in  strikes  and  leaving  even  violent  demonstra- 
tions undisturbed  at  first  proved  successful,  but  indiscipline 
and  disorder  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  Zanardclli,  already  in 
bad  health,  resigned,  and  Giolitti  succeeded  himasprimc  minister 
(November  1003).  But  during  his  tenure  of  office  he,  too,  had  to 
rciort  to  strong  .measures  in  repressing  some  serious  disorders  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.and  thus  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  Socialists. 
In  March  1005,  feeling  himself  no  longer  secure,  he  resigned, 
.ndicaling  Fort  is  as  his  successor.  When  Sonnino  became 
premier  in  February  1006,  Giolitti  did  not  openly  oppose  him, 
but  his  followers  did,  and  Sonnino  was  defeated  in  May,  Giolitti 
becoming  prime  minister  once  more. 

GIORDANO,  LUCA  (1632-1705),  Italian  painter,  was  born  in 
Naples,  son  of  a  very  indifferent  painter,  Antonio,  who  imparted 
to  him  tbe  first  rudiments  of  drawing.  Nature  predestined  him 
for  the  art,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  painted  a  cherub  into  one 
of  his  father's  pictures,  a  feat  which  was  at  once  noised  abroad, 
and  induced  the  viceroy  of  Naples  to  recommend  the  child  to 
Ribera.  His  father  afterwards  took  him  to  Rome,  to  study  under 
Pictro  da  Cortona.  He  acquired  the  nickname  of  Luca  Fa-presto 
(Luke  Work-fast).  One  might  suppose  this  nickname  to  be 
derived  merely  from  the  almost  miraculous  celerity  with  which 
from  an  early  age  and  throughout  his  life  he  handled  the  brush; 
but  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  more  express  origin.  The  father, 
we  are  told,  poverty-stricken  and  greedy  o(  gain,  was  perpetually 
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urging  his  boy  to  exertion  with  the  phrase,  "  Luca,  fa  presto." 
The  youth  obeyed  his  parent  to  the  letter,  and  would  actually 
not  so  much  as  pause  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  but  received  into 
his  mouth,  while  he  still  worked  on,  the  food  which  his  father's 
hand  supplied.  He  copied  nearly  twenty  times  the  "  Battle  of 
Constantine"  by  Julio  Romano,  and  with  proportionate  frequency 
several  of  the  great  works  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  His 
rapidity,  which  belonged  as  much  to  invention  as  to  mere  handi- 
work, and  his  versatility,  which  enabled  him  to  imitate  other 
painters  deceptively,  earned  for  him  two  other  epithets,  "The 
Thunderbolt  "  (Fulmine),  and  "  The  Proteus,"  of  Painting.  He 
shortly  visited  all  the  main  seats  of  tbe  Italian  school  of  art, 
and  formed  for  himself  a  style  combining  in  a  certain  measure 
the  ornamental  pomp  of  Paul  Veronese  and  the  contrasting  com- 
positions and  large  schemes  of  chiaroscuro  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
He  was  noted  also  for  lively  and  showy  colour.  Returning  to 
Naples,  and  accepting  every  sort  of  commission  by  which  money 
was  to  be  made,  he  practised  his  art  with  so  much  applause  that 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  towards  1687  invited  him  over  to  Madrid, 
where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  Giordano  was  very  popular 
at  the  Spanish  court,  being  a  sprightly  talker  along  with  his  other 
marvellously  facile  gifts,  and  the  king  created  him  a  cavaliere. 
One  anecdote  of  his  rapidity  of  work  is  that  the  queen  of  Spain 
having  one  day  made  some  inquiry  about  his  wife,  he  at  once 
showed  Her  Majesty  what  the  lady  was  like  by  painting  her 
portrait  into  the  picture  on  which  he  was  engaged.  Soon  after 
the  death,  of  Charles  in  1700  Giordano,  gorged  with  wealth, 
returned  to  Naples.  He  spent  large  sums  in  acts  of  munificence, 
and  was  particularly  liberal  to  his  poorer  brethren  of  the  art.  He 
again  visited  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  died  in  Naples  on  the 
1 2th  of  January  1705,  his  last  words  being  "  O  Napoli,  sospiro 
mio  "  (O  Naples,  my  heart's  love!).  One  of  his  maxims  was  that 
the  good  painter  is  the  one  whom  the  public  like,  and  that  the 
public  are  attracted  more  by  colour  than  by  design. 

Giordano  had  an  astonishing  readiness  and  facility,  in  spile 
of  the  general  commonness  and  superficiality  of  his  performances. 
He  left  many  works  in  Rome,  and  far  more  in  Naples.  Of  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  renowned  is  "  Christ  expelling  the  Traders 
from  the  Temple,"  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Girolamini,  a 
colossal  work,  full  of  expressive  laxzaroni;  also  the  frescoes 
of  S.  Martino,  and  those  in  the  Tcsoro  dclla  Ccrtosa,  including 
the  subject  of  "  Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent  ";  and  the  cupola- 
paintings  in  the  Church  of  S.  Brigida,  which  contains  the  artist's 
own  tomb.  In  Spain  he  executed  a  surprising  number  of  works, 
— continuing  in  the  Escorial  the  series  commenced  by  Cambiasi, 
and  painting  frescoes  of  the  "  Triumphs  of  the  Church,"  the 
"  Genealogy  and  Life  of  the  Madonna,"  the  stories  of  Moses, 
Gideon,  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  "  Celebrated  Women  of 
Scripture,"  all  works  of  large  dimensions.  His  pupils,  Aniello 
Rossi  and  Matteo  Pacelli,  assisted  him  in  Spain.  In  Madrid  he 
worked  more  in  oil-colour,  a  Nativity  there  being  one  of  his  best 
productions.  Other  superior  examples  are  the  "  Judgment  of 
Paris  "  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  "  Christ  with  the  Doctors  in 
the  Temple."  in  the  Corsini  Gallery  of  Rome.  In  Florence,  in 
his  closing  days,  kc  painted  the  Cappclla  Corsini,  the  Galleria 
Riccardi  and  other  works.  In  youth  he  etched  with  considerable 
f.kill  some  of  his  own  paintings,  such  as  the  "  Slaughter  of  the 
Priests  of  Baal."  He  also  painted  much  on  the  crystal  bordering* 
of  looking-glasses,  cabinets,  Arc,  seen  in  many  Italian  palaces,  and 
was,  in  this  form  of  art,  the  master  of  Pictro  Garofolo.  His  best 
pupil,  in  painting  of  the  ordinary  kind,  was  Paolo  de  Mattcis. 

Bellori.  in  hi»  Vile  de'  piitori  modemi,  is  a  leading  authority 
regarding  Luca  Giordano.  P.  Benvcnuto  (1882)  ha*  written  a  work 
on  the  Kiccardi  painting*. 

GIORGIONE  (1477-1510),  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Castel- 
franco  in  1477.  In  contemporary  documents  he  is  always  called 
(according  to  the  Venetian  manner  of  pronunciation  and  spelling) 
Zorzi,  Zorzo  or  Zorzon  of  Castelfranco.  A  tradition,  having 
its  origin  in  the  17th  century,  represented  him  as  the  natural 
son  of  some  member  of  the  great  local  family  of  the  Barbarelli, 
by  a  peasant  girl  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Vcddago; 
consequently  he  is  commonly  referred  to  in  histories  and 
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catalogues  under  the  name  of  Giorgio  Barbsrelli  or  Barbarella. 

This  tradition  has,  however,  on  dose  examination  been  proved 
baseless.  On  the  other  hand  mention  has  been  found  in  a 
contemporary  document  of  an  earlier  Zoreon,  a  native  of 
Vedelago,  living  in  Castelfranco  in  1460.  Vasari,  who  wrote 
before  the  Barbarella  legend  had  sprung  up,  says  that  Giorgiooe 
was  of  very  humble  origin.  It  seems  probable  that  be  was 
simply  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  afore-mentioned  Zorzon  the 
elder;  that  the  after-claim  of  the  Barbarclli  to  kindred  with  him 
was  a  mere  piece  of  family  vanity,  very  likely  suggested  by  the 
analogous  case  of  Leonardo  da  Yir.ci;  and  that,  this  claim  once 
put  abroad,  the  peasant-mother  of  Vedelago  was  invented  on 
the  ground  of  some  dim  knowledge  that  his  real  progenitors 
came  from  that  village. 

Of  the  facts  of  his  life  we  are  almost  as  meagrely  informed  as 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  The  little  city,  or  large 
fortified  village,  for  it  is  scarcely  more,  of  Castelfranco  in  the 
Trcvisan  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  broken  plain  at  some 
distance  from  the  last  spurs  of  the  Venetian  Alps.  From  the 
natural  surroundings  of  Giorgione's  childhood  was  do  doubt 
derived  bis  ideal  of  pastoral  scenery,  the  country  of  pleasant 
copses,  glades,  brooks  and  hills  amid  which  his  personages  love 
to  wander  or  recline  with  lute  and  pipe.  How  early  in  boyhood 
be  went  to  Venice  we  do  not  know,  but  internal  evidence 
supports  the  statement  of  Ridolfi  that  be  served  his  apprentice- 
ship there  under  Giovanni  Bellini;  and  there  he  made  bis  fame 
and  bad  his  home.  That  his  gifts  were  early  recognized  we 
know  from  the  facts,  recorded  in  contemporary  documents, 
that  in  1500,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  (that  is  if  Vasari 
gives  rightly  the  ape  at  which  he  died),  he  was  chosen  to  paint 
portraits  of  the  Doge  Agostino  Barbcrigo  and  the  condotlicre 
Comal vo  Fcrrantc;  that  in  1504  he  was  commissioned  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  in  memory  of  Matlco  Costanzo  in  the -cathedral 
of  his  native  town,  Castelfranco;  that  in  1 507  he  received  at  the 
order  of  the  Council  of  Ten  part  payment  for  a  picture  (subject 
not  mentioned)  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  Hall  of  the 
Audience  in  the  ducal  palace;  and  that  in  1507-1508  he  was 
employed,  with  other  artists  of  his  own  generation,  to  decorate 
with  frescoes  the  exterior  of  the  newly  rebuilt  Fonda co  dci 
Tedeschi  or  German  merchants'  hall  at  Venice,  having  already 
done  simitar  work  on  the  exterior  of  the  Casa  Soranio,  the  Casa 
Grimani  alii  Servi  and  other  Venetian  palaces.  Vasari  gives 
also  as  an  important  event  in  Giorgione's  life,  and  one  which  had 
influence  on  his  work,  his  meeting  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Tuscan  master's  visit  to  Venice  in  1  soo.  In 
September  or  October  1510  he  died  of  the  plague  then  raging 
in  the  city,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  we  find  the  great 
art  •patroness  and  amateur,  Isabella  d'Estc,  writing  from  Mantua 
and  trying  in  vain  to  secure  for  her  collection  a  night-piece  by 
his  hand  of  which  the  fame  had  reached  her. 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Giorgionc  as  a  personage 
of  distinguished  and  romantic  chaim,  a  great  lover,  a  great 
musician,  made  to  enjoy  in  life  and  to  express  in  art  to  the 
uttermost  the  delight  .the  splendour,  the  sensuous  and  imaginative 
grace  and  fulness,  not  untinged  with  poetic  melancholy,  of  the 
Venetian  existence  of  his  time.  They  represent  him  further  as 
having  made  in  Venetian  painting  an  advance  analogous  to  that 
made  in  Tuscan  painting  by  Leonardo  more  than  twenty  years 
before;  that  is  as  having  released  the  art  from  the  last  shackles 
of  archaic  rigidity  and  placed  it  in  possession  of  full  freedom 
and  the  full  mastery  of  its  means.  He  also  introduced  a  new 
range  of  subjects.  Besides  altarpieccs  and  portraits  he  painted 
pictures  that  told  no  story,  whether  biblical  or  classical,  or  if 
they  professed  to  tell  such,  neglected  the  action  and  simply 
embodied  in  form  and  colour  moods  of  lyrical  or  romantic 
feeling,  much  as  a  musician  might  embody  them  in  sounds. 
Innovating  with  the  courage  and  felicity  of  genius,  he  had  for 
a  time  an  overwhelming  influence  on  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  in  the  Venetian  school,  including  Titian, 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  elder  Palma,  Cariani  and  the  two 
Campagnolas,  and  not  a  little  even  on  seniors  of  long-standing 
fame-  such  as  Ciovanni  Bellini.   His  name  and  work  have 


exercised,  and  continue  to  exercise,  no  less  a  spell  on  posterity. 
But  to  identify  and  define,  among  the  relics  of  his  age  and  school, 
precisely  what  that  work  is,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
kindred  work  of  other  men  whom  his  influence  inspired,  is  a 
very  difficult  matter.  There  are  inclusive  critics  who  still 
claim  for  Giorgione  nearly  every  painting  of  the  time  that  at 
all  resembles  his  manner,  and  there  are  exclusive  critics  who  pare 
down  to  some  ten  or  a  dozen  the  list  of  extant  pictures  which 
they  will  admit  to  be  actually  bis. 

To  name  first  those  which  are  either  certain  or  command 
the  most  general  acceptance,  placing  them  in  something  like 
an  approximate  and  probable  order  of  date.  In  the  Umxi  at 
Florence  are  two  companion  pieces  of  the  "  Trial  of  Moses  " 
and  the  "Judgment  of  Solomon,"  the  latter  the  finer  and 
better  preserved  of  the  two,  which  pass,  no  doubt  justly,  as 
typical  works  of  Giorgione's  youth,  and  exhibit,  though  not  yet 
ripely,  bis  special  qualities  of  colour-richness  and  landscape 
romance,  tbe  peculiar  facial  types  of  his  predilection,  with  the 
pure  form  of  forehead,  fine  oval  of  check,  and  somewhat  clow-set 
eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  the  intensity  of  that  still  and  brooding 
sentiment  with  which,  rather  than  with  dramatic  life  and 
movement,  he  instinctively  invests  his  figures.  Probably  the 
earliest  of  the  portraits  by  common  consent  called  his  is  the 
beautiful  one  of  a  young  man  at  Berlin.  His  earliest  devotional 
picture  would  seem  to  be  the  highly  finished  "  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross  "  (the  head  and  shoulders  only,  with  a  peculiarly 
serene  and  high-bred  cast  of  features)  formerly  at  Vicenza  and 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs  Gardner  at  Boston.  Other  versions 
of  this  picture  exist,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  one  in  private 
possession  at  Vienna  is  the  true  original:  erroneously  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer.  Another  "  Christ  bearing  tbe 
Cross,"  with  a  Jew  dragging  at  the  rope  round  his  neck,  in  the 
church  of  San  Rocco  at  Venice,  is  a  ruined  but  genuine  work, 
quoted  by  Vasari  and  Ridolfi,  and  copied  with  the  name  of 
Giorgione  appended,  by  Van  Dyck  in  that  master's  Chats  worth 
sketch  book.  (Vasari  gives  it  to  Giorgione  in  his  first  and  to 
Titian  in  his  second  edition.)  The  composition  of  a  lost  early 
picture  of  the  birth  of  Paris  is  preserved  in  an  engraving  of  the 
"  Tcnicrs  Gallery  "  series,  and  an  old  copy  of  part  of  the  same 
picture  is  at  Budapest.  In  the  Giovanelli  Palace  at  Venice 
is  that  fascinating  and  enigmatical  mythology  or  allegory, 
known  to  the  Anonimo  Morelliano,  who  saw  it  in  1 530 in  the  house 
of  Gabriel  Vcndramin,  simply  as  "  the  small  landscape  with 
the  storm,  the  gipsy  woman  and  the  soldier  ";  the  picture  is 
conjecturally  interpreted  by  modern  authorities  as  illustrating 
a  passage  in  Stalius  which  describes  the  meeting  of  Adrastus 
with  Hypsipyle  when  she  was  serving  as  nurse  with  the  king  of 
Ncmca.  Still  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  painter's 
brief  career  is  a  beautiful,  virginally  pensive  Judith  at  St  Peters- 
burg, which  passed  under  various  alien  names,  as  Raphael, 
Morctto,  &c,  until  its  kindred  with  the  unquestioned  work  of 
Giorgionc  was  in  late  years  firmly  established.  The  great 
Castelfranco  altarpiece,  still,  in  spite  of  many  restorations, 
one  of  the  most  classically  pure  and  radiantly  impressive  works 
of  Renaissance  painting,  may  be  taken  as  closing  the  earlier 
phase  of  the  young  master's  work  (1504).  It  shows  the  Virgin 
loftily  enthroned  on  a  plain,  sparely  draped  stone  structure  with 
St  Francis  and  a  warrior  saint  (St  Libcralc)  standing  in  attitudes 
of  great  simplicity  on  cither  side  of  the  foot  of  the  throne,  a 
high  parapet  behind  them,  and  a  beautiful  landscape  of  the 
master's  usual  type  seen  above  it.  Nearty  akin  to  this  master- 
piece, not  in  shape  or  composition  but  by  tbe  type  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  very  Bcllinesquc  St  Francis,  is  tbe  altarpiece  of  the 
Madonna  with  St  Francis  and  St  Roch  at  Madrid.  Of  the 
master's  fully  ripened  time  is  the  fine  and  again  enigmatical 
picture  formerly  in  the  house  of  Taddeo  Contarini  at  Venice, 
described  by  contemporary  witnesses  as  the  "Three  Philosophers," 
and  now,  on  slender  enough  grounds,  supposed  to  represent 
Evandcr  showing  Aeneas  the  site  of  Troy  as  narrated  in  the 
eighth  Aeneid.  The  portrait  of  a  knight  of  Malta  in  the  Uffiri  at 
Florence  has  more  power  and  authority,  if  less  sentiment,  than 
the  earlier  example  at  Berlin,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  of  tbe 
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master's  middle  tim«.  Most  entirely  central  and  typical  of  all 
Giorgione's  extant  works  is  the  Sleeping  Venus  at  Dresden, 
first  recognized  by  Morclli,  and  now  universally  accepted,  as 
being  the  same  as  the  picture  seen  by  the  Anonimo  and  later 
by  Ridolfi  in  the  Casa  Marcello  at  Venice.  An  exquisitely  pure 
and  severe  rhythm  of  line  and  contour  chastens  the  sensuous 
richness  of  the  presentment:  the  sweep  of  while  drapery  on 
which  the  goddess  lies,  and  of  glowing  landscape  that  fills  the 
space  behind  her,  most  harmoniously  frame  her  divinity.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  master  left  this  piece  unfinished  and  that 
the  landscape,  with  a  Cupid  which  subsequent  restoration  has 
removed,  were  completed  after  his  death  by  Titian.  The  picture 
is  the  prototype  of  Titian's  own  Venus  at  the  Uflizi  and  of  many 
more  by  other  painters  of  the  school;  but  none  of  them  attained 
the  quality  of  the  first  exemplar.  Of  such  small  scenes  of  mixed 
classical  mythology  and  landscape  as  early  writers  attribute  in 
considerable  number  to  Ciorgione,  there  have  survived  at  least 
two  which  bear  strong  evidences  of  his  handiwork,  though  the 
action  is  in  both  of  unwonted  liveliness,  namely  the  Apollo  and 
Daphne  of  the  Seminario  at  Venice  and  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
of  Bergamo.  The  portrait  of  Antonio  Grocardo  at  Budapest 
represents  his  fullest  and  roost  penetrating  power  in  that  branch 
of  art.  In  his  last  years  the  purity  and  relative  slcndcrness  of 
form  which  mark  his  earlier  female  nudes,  including  the  Dresden 
Venus,  gave  way  to  ideals  of  ampler  mould,  more  nearly  approach- 
ing those  of  Titian  and  his  successors  in  Venetian  art;  as  is 
proved  by  those  last  remaining  fragments  of  the  frescoes  on  the 
Grand  Canal  front  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  which  were  seen 
and  engraved  by  Zanctti  in  1760,  but  have  now  totally  dis- 
appeared. Such  change  of  ideal  is  apparent  enough  in  the 
famous  "  Concert  "  or."  Pastoral  Symphony  "  of  the  Louvre, 
probably  the  latest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  characterislic 
and  harmoniously  splendid,  of  Giorgione's  creations  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  has  caused  some  critics  loo  hastily  to 
doubt  its  authenticity. 

We  pass  now  to  pictures  for  which  some  affirm  and  others 
deny  the  right  to  bear  Giorgione's  name.  As  youthful  in  style 
as  the  two  early  pictures  in  the  Uffizi,  and  closely  allied  to  them 
in  feeling,  though  less  so  in  colour,  is  an  unexplained  subject 
in  the  National  Gallery,  sometimes  called  for  want  of  a  better 
title  the  "  Golden  Age  ";  this  is  officially  and  by  many  critics 
given  only  to  the  "school  of "  Giorgione,  but  may  not  unreasonably 
be  claimed  for  hisown  work  (No.  1173).  There  is  also  in  England 
a  group  of  three  paintings  which  are  certainly  by  one  hand, 
and  that  a  hand  very  closely  related  to  Giorgione  if  not  actually 
his  own.  namely  the  small  oblong  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  " 
in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1160),  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  "  belonging  to  Lord  Allendale  (with  its  somewhat 
inferior  but  still  attractive  replica  at  Vienna),  and  the  small 
"  Holy  Family  "  in  the  collection  of  Mr  R.  H.  Benson.  The 
type  of  the  Madonna  in  all  these  three  pieces  is  different  from 
that  customary  with  the  master,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  at  some  particular  moment  have  changed  his 
model.  The  sentiment  and  gestures  of  the  figures,  the  cast  of 
draperies,  the  technical  handling,  and  especially,  in  Lord  Allen- 
dale's picture,  the  romantic  richness  of  the  landscape,  all  incline 
us  to  accept  the  group  as  original,  notwithstanding  the  deviation 
of  type  already  mentioned  and  certain  weaknesses  of  drawing 
and  proportion  which  we  should  have  hardly  looked  for.  Better 
known  to  European  students  in  general  arc  the  two  fine  pictures 
commonly  given  to  the  master  at  the  Pitti  gallery  in  Florence, 
namely  the  "  Three  Ages  "  and  the  "  Concert."  Both  are  very 
Giorgionesque,  the  "  Three  Ages  "  leaning  rather  towards  the 
early  manner  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  to  whom  by  some  critics  it  is 
actually  given.  The  "  Concert  "  is  held  on  technical  grounds 
by  some  of  the  best  judges  rather  to  bear  the  character  of  Titian 
at  the  moment  when  the  inspiration  of  Giorgione  was  strongest 
on  him.  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  extremely  beautiful  and 
expressive  central  figure  of  the  monk  playing  on  the  clavichord 
with  reverted  head,  a  very  incarnation  of  musical  rapture  and 
yearning— the  other  figures  arc  too  much  injured  to  judge. 

There  are  at  least  two  famous  single  portraits  as  to  which 


critics  will  probably  never  agree  whether  they  are  among  the 
later  works  of  Giorgione  or  among  the  earliest  of  Titian  under 
his  influence:  these  are  the  jovial  and  splendid  half-length  of 
Catherine  Cornaro  (or  a  stout  lady  much  resembling  her)  with 
a  bas-relief,  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Crespi  at  Milan,  and  the 
so-called  "  Ariosto  "  from  Lord  Darnlcy's  collection  acquired 
for  the  National  Gallery  in  1904.  Ancient  and  half-effaced 
inscriptions,  of  which  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  genuineness, 
ascribe  them  both  to  Titian;  both,  to  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer  at  least,  are  more  nearly  akin  to  such  undoubted  early 
Titians  as  the  "  Man  with  the  Book  "  at  Hampton  Court  and 
the  "  Man  with  the  Glove  "  at  the  Louvre  than  to  any  authen- 
ticated work  of  Giorgione.  At  the  same  lime  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Giorgione  is  known  to  have  actually  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Catherine  Cornaro  and  to  have  painted  her 
portrait.  The  Giorgionesque  influence  and  feeling,  to  a  degree 
almost  of  sentimental  exaggeration,  encounter  us  again  in  another 
beautiful  Venetian  portrait  at  the  National  Gallery  which  has 
sometimes  been  claimed  for  him,  that  of  a  man  in  crimson  velvet 
with  white  pleated  shirt  and  a  background  of  bays,  long  attributed 
to  the  elder  Palma  (No.  636).  The  same  qualities  arc  present 
with  more  virility  in  a  very  striking  portrait  of  a  young  man 
at  Temple  Ncwsam,  which  stands  indeed  nearer  than  any  other 
extant  example  to  the  Brocardo  portrait  at  Budapest.  '  The 
full-face  portrait  of  a  woman  in  the  Borghesc  gallery  at  Rome 
has  the  marks  of  the  master's  design  and  inspiration,  but  in  its 
present  sadly  damaged  condition  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  his 
handiwork.  The  head  of  a  boy  wilh  a  pipe  at  Hampton  Court, 
a  little  over  life  size,  has  been  enthusiastically  claimed  as  Gior- 
gione's workmanship,  but  is  surely  too  slack  and  soft  in  handling 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  early  copy  of  a  lost  work,  analogous 
to,  though  better  than,  the  similar  copy  at  Vienna  of  a  young 
man  with  an  arrow,  a  subject  he  is  known  to  have  painted. 
The  early  records  prove  indeed  that  not  a  few  such  copies  of 
Giorgione's  more  admired  works  were  produced  in  his  own  lime 
or  shortly  afterwards.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  un- 
mistakable such  copies  still  extant  is  the  picture  formerly  in  the 
Manfrin  collection  at  Venice,  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr  Barker  in 
London,  and  now  at  Dresden,  which  is  commonly  called  "  The 
Horoscope,"  and  represents  a  woman  seated  near  a  classic  ruin 
wilh  a  young  child  at  her  feet,  an  armed  youth  standing  looking 
down  at  them,  and  a  turbaned  sage  seated  near  wilh  compasses, 
disk  and  book.  Of  important  subject  pictures  belonging  to  the 
debatable  borderland  between  Giorgione  and  his  imitators  arc  the 
large  and  interesting  unfinished  "  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  at 
Kingston  Lacy,  which  must  certainly  be  the  same  that  Ridolfi 
saw  and  attributed  to  him  in  the  Casa  Grimani  at  Venice,  but 
has  weaknesses  of  design  and  drawing  sufficiently  baffling  to 
criticism;  and  the  "  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  "  in  the  public 
gallery  at  Glasgow,  a  picture  truly  Giorgionesque  in  richness  of 
colour,  but  betraying  in  its  awkward  composition,  the  relative 
coarseness  of  its  types  and  the. insincere,  mechanical  animation 
ol  its  movements,  the  hand  of  some  lesser  master  of  the  school, 
almost  certainly  (by  comparison  with  his  existing  engravings 
and  woodcuts)  that  of  Domenico  Campagnola.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  refer,  in  the  present  notice,  to  any  of  the  numerous 
other  and  inferior  works  which  have  been  claimed  for  Giorgione 
by  a  criticism  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  living  voice  and  its 
echoes. 

Bidiiog«afhy.— Morclli,  NotizU.  &c.  (ed.  Frizzoni,  1884) :  Vasari 
(ed.  Milanesi).  vol.  iv.;  Ridolfi,  Le  MaravitlU  dtW  arte,  vol.  i.; 
Zanctti.  Varie  Pitlure  (1760) ;  Crowc-Cavalcascllc.  Hittory  of  Pointing 
in  North  Italy.  Morclli,  Kunstkritiuke  Sludien;  Gronau,  Zorum  da 
Caittlfranco,  to  sua  origine.  &c.  (1894):  Herbert  Cook,  Giortiont  (in 
"  Great  Master*  "  series,  1900);  Ugo  Monncret  dc  Villard,  Ciorgione 
da  Caittlfranro  (1905).  The  two  last-named  work*  arc  critically 
far  too  inclusive,  but  useful  as  going  over  the  whole  ground  of 
di*cu»»ion,  with  full  references  to  earlier  authorities,  &c.      (S.  C.) 

GIOTTINO  (t3»4-i3S7),  an  early  Florentine  painter.  Vasari 
is  the  principal  authority  in  regard  to  this  artist;  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  easy  to  bring  the  details  of  his  narrative  into  harmony 
with  such  facts  as  can  now  be  verified.  It  would  appcarthat  there 
was  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Tommaso  (or  Maso)  di  Stefano 
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termed  Giottino;  and  the  Giottino  of  Vasari  i:,  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1324,  and  to  have  died  early,  of  consumption,  in  1357, — 
dates  which  must  be  regarded  as  open  to  considerable  doubt. 
Stcfano,  the  father  of  Tommaso,  was  himself  a  celebrated  painter 
in  the  early  revival  of  art;  his  naturalism  was  indeed  so  highly 
appreciated  by  contemporaries  as  to  earn  him  the  appellation  of 
"  Scimiadclla  Natura"  (ape  of  nature).  He,  it  seems,  instructed 
his  son,  who,  however,  applied  himself  with  greater  predilection 
to  studying  the  works  of  the  great  Giotto,  formed  his  style  on 
these,  and  hence  was  called  Giottino.  It  is  even  said  that 
Giottino  was  really  the  son  (others  say  the  great-grandson)  of 
Giotto.  To  thisstatcment  little  or  no  importance  can  be  attached. 
To  Maso  di  Stcfano,  or  Giottino,  Vasari  and  Ghibcrti  attribute 
the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Silvcstro  (or  of  the  Bardi  family) 
in  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Crocc;  these  represent  the  miracles 
of  Pope  S.  Silvestro  as  narrated  in  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  one 
conspicuous  subject  being  the  sealing  of  the  lips  of  a  malignant 
dragon.  These  works  are  animated  and  firm  in  drawing,  with 
naturalism  carried  further  than  by  Giotto.  From  the  evidence 
of  style,  some  modern  connoisseurs  assign  to  the  same  hand  the 
paintings  in  the  funeral  vault  of  the  Strozzi  family,  below  the 
Cappclla  dcgli  Spagnuoli  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
representing  the  crucifixion  and  other  subjects.  Vasari  ascribes 
also  to  his  Giottino  the  frescoes  of  the  life  of  St  Nicholas  in  the 
lower  church  of  Assisi.  This  scries,  however,  is  not  really  in  that 
part  of  the  church  which  Vasari  designates,  but  is  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sacrament;  and  the  works  in  that  chapel  are  understood 
to  be  by  Giotto  di  Stcfano,  who  worked  in  the  second  half  of 
the  14th  century— very  excellent  productions  of  their  period. 
They  arc  much  damaged,  and  the  style  is  hardly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sylvester  frescoes.  It  might  hence  be  inferred  that  two 
different  men  produced  the  works  which  arc  unitedly  fathered 
upon  the  half-legendary  "  Giottino."  the  consumptive  youth, 
solitary  and  melancholic,  but  passionately  devoted  to  his  art. 
A  large  number  of  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  the  same 
hand;  we  need  only  mention  an  "Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to 
St  Bernard,"  in  the  Florentine  Academy;  a  lost  painting,  very 
popular  in  its  day,  commemorating  the  expulsion,  which  took 
place  in  1343,  of  the  duke  of  Alliens  from  Florence;  and  a 
marble  statue  erected  on  the  Florentine  campanile.  Vasari 
particularly  praises  Giottino  for  well-blended  chiaroscuro. 

GIOTTO  [Giotto  di  Bondone']  (1267  ?-i3J7).  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Vcspignano  in  the  Mugcllo,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Florence,  according  to  one  account  in  1276,  and  according  to 
another,  which  from  the  few  known  circumstances  of  his  life  srems 
more  likely  to  be  correct,  in  1 2O6  or  1  ro;.  His  father  was  a  land- 
owner at  Colic  in  the  commune  of  Vcr.pignano,  described  in  a 
contemporary  document  as  n'r  pratdneus,  but  by  biographers 
both  early  and  late  as  a  poor  peasant;  probably  therefore  a 
peasant  proprietor  of  no  large  possessions  but  of  reputable  .stock 
and  descent.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  legend  of  Giotto's  boyhood  which  relates  how  he  first 
showed  his  disposition  for  art,  and  attracted  the  attention  of, 
Cimabuc,  by  being  found  drawing  one  of  his  father's  shevp  with 
a  sharp  stone  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  stone  or  slate.  With  his 
father's  consent,  the  story  goes  on,  Cimabuc  carried  off  the  boy 
to  be  his  apprentice,  and  it  was  under  Cimabue's  tuition  that 
Giotto  took  his  first  steps  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  be  the  great  emancipator  and  renovator.  The  place  where 
these  early  steps  can  still,  according  to  tradition,  be  traced,  is 
in  the  first  and  second,  reckoning  downwards,  of  the  three 
courses  of  frescoes  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  nave  in  the  Upper 
Church  of  St  Francis  at  Assisi.  These  frescoes  represent  subjects 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  great  .labour,  too  prol»ably 
futile,  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  pick  out  those  in  which  the 
youthful  handiwork  of  Giotto  can  be  discerned,  as  it  is  imagined, 
among  that  of  Cimabuc  and  his  other  pupils.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  figure  of  Cimabuc  himself,  in  spite  of  Dante's  testimony 
to  his  having  been  the  foremost  painter  of  Italy  until  Giotto 
arose,  has  under  the  search  light  of  modern  criticism  melted  into 
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almost  mythical  vagueness.  His  accepted  position  as  Giotto's 
instructor  and  the  pioneer  of  reform  in  his  art  has  been  attacked 
from  several  sides  as  a  mere  invention  of  Florentine  'vrilers  for 
the  glorification  of  their  own  city.  One  group  of  critics  maintain 
that  the  real  advance  in  Tuscan  painting  before  Giotto  was  the 
work  of  the  Siencse  school  and  not  of  the  Florentine.  Another 
group  contend  that  the  best  painting  done  in  Italy  down  to  the 
last  decade  of  the  13th  century  was  not  done  by  Tuscan  hands  at 
all,  but  by  Roman  craftsmen  trained  in  the  inherited  principles 
of  Italo-Byzantine  decoration  in  mosaic  and  fresco,  and  that 
from  such  Roman  craftsmen  alone  could  Giotto  have  learnt 
anything  worth  his  learning.  The  debate  thus  opened  is  fax 
from  closed,  and  considering  how  scanty,  ambiguous  and  often 
defaced  arc  the  materials  existing  for  discussion,  it  is  perhaps 
never  likely  to  be  closed.  But  there  is  no  debate  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  reform  effected  by  the  genius  of  Giotto  himself. 
He  was  the  great  humanizcr  of  painting,  it  is  his  glory  to  have 
been  the  first  among  his  countrymen  to  breathe  life  into  wall- 
pictures  and  altar-pieces,  and  to  quicken  the  dead  conventional- 
ism of  inherited  practice  with  the  fire  of  natural  action  and 
natural  fee-ling.  Upon  yet  another  point  there  is  no  question; 
and  that  is  that  the  reform  thus  effected  by  Giotto  in  painting 
had  been  anticipated  in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture  by  nearly 
a  whole  generation.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
Nicola  Pisano  had  renewed  that  art,  first  by  strict  imitation  of 
classical  models,  and  later  by  infusing  into  his  work  a  fresh 
spirit  of  nature  and  humanity,  perhaps  partly  caught  from  the 
Gothic  schools  of  France.  His  son  Giovanni  had  carried  the  same 
re  vitalising  of  sculpture  a  great  deal  further;  and  hence  to  some 
critics  it  would  seem  that  the  real  inspirer  and  precursor  of  Giotto 
was  Giovanni  Pisano  the  sculptor,  and  not  any  painter  or  wall- 
decorator,  whether  of  Florence,  Siena  or  Rome. 

In  this  division,  of  opinion  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  revival  ol 
painting  in  Giotto's  hands  simply  as  part  of  the  general  awaken- 
ing of  the  time,  and  to  remember  that,  as  of  all  Italian  com- 
munities Florence  was  the  keenest  in  every  form  of  activity 
both  intellectual  and  practical,  so  it  was  natural  that  a  son  of 
Florence  should  be  the  chief  agent  in  such  an  awakening.  And 
in  considering  his  career  the  question  of  his  possible  participation 
in  the  primitive  frescoes  of  the  upper  courses  at  Assisi  is  best  left 
out  of  account,  the  more  so  because  of  the  deplorable  condition 
in  which  they  now  exist.  But  with  reference  to  the  lowest 
course  of  paintings  on  the  same  walls,  those  illustrating  the  life 
of  St  Francis  according  to  the  narrative  of  St  Bona  vent  ura, 
no  one  has  any  doubt,  at  least  in  regard  to  nineteen  or  twenty 
of  the  twenty-eight  subjects  which  compose  the  scries,  that  Giotto 
himself  was  their  designer  and  chief  executant.  In  these,  sadly 
as  they  too  have  suffered  from  lime  and  wholesale  repair,  there 
can  nevertheless  be  discerned  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  the 
young  Florentine  master  as  we  know  him  in  his  other  works— 
his  shrewd  realistic  and  dramatic  vigour,  the  deep  sincerity  and 
humanity  of  feeling  which  he  knows  how  to  express  in  every 
gesture  of  his  figures  without  breaking  up  the  harmony  of  their 
grouping  or  the  grandeur  of  their  linear  design,  qualities  in- 
herited from  the  earlier  schools  of  impressive  but  lifeless  hieratic 
decoration.  The  "  Renunciation  of  the  Saint  by  his  Father," 
the  "  Pope's  Dream  of  the  Saint  upholding  the  tottering  Church," 
the  "  Saint  before  the  Sultan,"  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Spring  of 
Water."  ihc  "  Death  of  the  Nobleman  of  Celano,"  the  "  Saint 
preaching  before  Pope  Honorius  "—these  are  some  of  the  most 
noted  and  best  preserved  examples  of  the  painter's  power  in  this 
scries.  Where  doubt  begins  again  is  as  to  the  relations  of  date 
and  sequence  which  the  scries  bears  to  other  works  by  the  master 
executed  at  Assisi  and  at  Rome  in  the  same  early  period  of  ht$ 
career,  that  is,  probably  between  uoj  and  1300.  Giotto's 
remaining  undisputed  works  at  Assisi  arc  the  four  celebrated 
allegorical  compositions  in  honour  of  St  Francis  in  the  vaulting 
of  the  Lower  Church,— the  "  Marriage  of  St  Francis  to  Poverty," 
the  "  Allegory  of  Chastity."  the  "  Allegory  of  Obedience " 
and  the  "  Vision  of  St  Francis  in  Glory."  These  works  are 
scarcely  at  all  retouched,  and  relatively  little  dimmed  by  time; 
they  arc  of  a  singular  beauty,  at  once  severe  and  tender,  both 
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in  colour  and  design;  the  compositions,  especially  the  first  three, 
fitted  with  admirable  art  intoihe  cramped  spaces  of  the  vaulting, 
the  subjects,  no  doubt  in  the  main  dictated  to  the  artist  by  his 
Franciscan  employers,  treated  in  no  cold  or  mechanical  spirit 
but  with  a  full  measure  of  vital  humanity  and  original  feeling. 
Had  the  career  and  influence  of  St  Francis  had  no  other  of  their 
vast  and  far-reaching  effects  in  the  world  than  that  of  inspiring 
these  noble  works  of  art,  they  would.slill  have  been  entitled 
to  no  small  gratitude  from  mankind.  Other  works  at  Assist 
which  most  modern  critics,  but  not  all,  attribute  to  Giotto  him- 
self are  three  miracles  of  St  Francis  and  portions  of  a  group  of 
frescoes  illustrating  the  history  of  Mary  Magdalene,  both  in  the 
Lower  Church;  and  again,  in  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  same 
Lower  Church,  a  series  of  ten  frescoes  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin 
and  Christ,  concluding  with  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
as  to  this  transept  scries  that  several  of  the  frescoes  present  not 
only  the  same  subjects,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  variation 
the  same  compositions,  as  are  found  in  the  master's  great  scries 
executed  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers  about  1306;  and  that  the  versions  in  the  Assisi  transept 
show  a  relatively  greater  degree  of  technical  accomplishment 
than  the  Paduan  versions,  with  a  more  attractive  charm  and 
more  abundance  of  accessory  ornament,  but  a  proportionately 
less  degree  of  that  simple  grandeur  in  composition  and  direct 
strength  of  human  motive  which  are  the  special  notes  of  Giotto's 
style.  Therefore  a  minority  of  critics  refuse  to  accept  the 
modern  attribution  of  this  transept  scries  to  Giotto  himself, 
and  see  in  it  later  work  by  an  accomplished  pupil  softening  and 
refining  upon  his  master's  original  creations  at  Padua.  Others, 
insisting  that  these  unquestionably  beautiful  works  must  be 
by  the  hand  of  Giotto  and  none  but  Giotto,  maintain  that  in 
comparison  with  the  Paduan  examples  they  illustrate  a  gradual 
progress,  which  can  be  traced  in  other  of  his  extant  works,  from 
the  relatively  omale  and  soft  to  the  austerely  grand  and  simple. 
This  argument  is  enforced  by  comparison  with  early  work  of  the 
master's  at  Rome  as  to  the  date  of  which  we  have  positive 
evidence.  In  1208  Giotto  completed  for  Cardinal  Stefancschi 
for  the  price  of  jjoo  gold  ducats  a  mosaic  of  Christ  saving  St 
Peter  from  the  waves  (the  celebrated  "  Navicella  ") ;  this  is 
still  to  be  seen,  but  in  a  completely  restored  and  transformed 
state,  in  the  vestibule  of  St  Peter's.  For  the  same  patron  he 
executed,  probably  just  before  the  "  Navicella,"  an  elaborate 
dborium  or  altar-piece  for  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's  ,  for  which 
he  received  800  ducats.  It  represents  on  the  principal  face  a 
colossal  Christ  enthroned  with  adoring  angels  beside  him  and 
a  kneeling  donor  at  his  feet,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  on  separate  panels  to  right  and  left;  on  the  reverse  is 
St  Peter  attended  by  Si  George  and  other  saints,  receiving  from 
the  donor  a  model  of  his  gift,  with  stately  full-length  figures  of 
two  apostles  to  right  and  two  to  left,  besides  various  accessory 
scenes  and  figures  in  the  predcllas  and  the  margins.  The 
separated  parts  of  this  altar-piece  arc  si  ill  to  be  seen,  in  a  quite 
genuine  though  somewhat  tarnished  condition,  in  the  sacristy 
of  St  Peter's.  A  third  work  by  the  master  at  Rome  is  a  repainted 
fragment  at  the  Latcran  of  a  fresco  of  Pope  Donifacc  VIII. 
proclaiming  the  jubilee  of  1300.  The  "  Navicella  "  and  the 
Latcran  fragment  arc  too  much  ruined  to  argue  from;  but  the 
ciborium  panels,  it  is  contended,  combine  with  the  aspects  of 
majesty  and  strength  a  quality  of  ornate  charm  and  suavity 
such  as  is  rcmarl.cd  in  the  transept  frescoes  of  Assisi.  The 
sequence  proposed  for  these  several  works  is  accordingly,  first 
the  St  Peter's  ciborium,  next  the  allegories  in  the  vaulting  of  the 
Lower  Church,  next  the  three  frescoes  of  St  Francis'  miracles 
in  the  north  transept,  next  the  St  Francis  scries  in  the  Upper 
Church;  and  last,  perhaps  after  an  interval  and  with  the  help 
of  pupils,  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  her 
chapel  in  the  Lower  Church.  This  involves  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  prevailing  view,  which  regards  the  unequal  and  sometimes 
clumsy  compositions  of  this  St  Francis  scries  as  the  earliest 
independent  work  of  the  master.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  something  paradoxical  in  the  idea  of  a  progress  from 
the  manner  of  the  Lower  Church  transept  scries  of  the  life  of 


Christ  to  the  much  ruder  manner  of  the  Upper  Church  series 
of  St  Francis. 

A  kindred  obscurity  and  little  less  conflict  of  opinion  await 
the  inquirer  at  almost  all  stages  of  Giotto's  career.  In  1S41 
there  were  partially  recovered  from  the  whitewash  that  had 
overlain  them  a  series  of  frescoes  executed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Magdalene,  in  the  Bargcllo  or  Palace  of  the  Podesta  at  Florence, 
to  celebrate  (as  was  supposed)  a  pacification  between  the  Black 
and  White  parties  in  the  state  effected  by  the  Cardinal  d'Acqua- 
sparta  as  delegate  of  the  pope  in  1301.  In  them  arc  depicted  a 
scries  of  Bible  scenes,  besides  great  compositions  of  Hell  and 
Paradise,  and  in  the  Paradise  are  introduced  portraits  of  Dante, 
Brunei  to  Latini  and  Corso  Donato.  These  recovered  fragments, 
freely  "  restored  "  as  soon  as  they  were  disclosed,  were  acclaimed 
as  the  work  of  Giotto  and  long  held  in  especial  regard  for  the 
sake  of  the  portrait  of  Dante.  Latterly  it  has  been  shown  that 
if  Giotto  ever  executed  them  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  later  date  than  the  supposed  pacification,  and 
that  they  must  have  suffered  grievous  injury  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  building  in  133?,  and  been  after- 
wards repainted  by  some  wctl-traincd  follower  of  the  school. 
To  about  1302  or  1303  would  belong,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  the 
familiar  story  of  Ciolto's  0.  Pope  Benedict  XL,  the  successor 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  sent,  as  the  tale  runs,  a  messenger  to  bring 
him  proofs  of  the  painter's  powers.  Giolto  would  give  no  other 
sample  of  his  talent  than  an  O  drawn  with  a  free  sweep  of  the 
brush  from  the  elbow;  but  the  pope  was  satisfied  and  engaged 
him  at  a  great  salary  to  go  and  adorn  with  frescoes  the  papal 
residence  at  Avignon.  Benedict,  however,  dying  at  this  time 
(1305),  nothing  came  of  this  commission;  and  the  remains  of 
Italian  i^lh-century  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  at  Avignon  are  now 
recognized  as  the  work,  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  of  Giotto, 
but  of  the  Sienese  Simonc  Martini  and  his  school. 

At  this  point  in  Giotto's  life  we  come  to  the  greatest  by  far  of 
his  undestroyed  and  undisputed  enterprises,  and  one  which  can 
with  some  certainty  be  dated.  This  is  the  series  of  frescoes 
with  which  he  decorated  the  entire  internal  walls  of  the  chapel 
built  at  Padua  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation  by  a 
rich  citizen  of  the  town,  Enrico  Scrovegni,  perhaps  in  order  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  his  father,  a  notorious  usurer  whom  Dante 
places  in  the  seventh  circle  of  hell.  The  building  is  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  is  therefore  generally  called 
the  chapel  of  the  Arena.  Since  it  is  recorded  that  Dante  was 
Giotto's  guest  at  Padua,  and  since  we  know  that  it  was  in  1306 
that  the  poet  came  from  Bologna  to  that  city,  we  may  conclude 
I  that  to  the  same  year,  1306,  la-longs  the  beginning  of  Giotto's 
great  undertaking  in  the  Arena  chapd.  Thcschcmc  includes  a 
Saviour  in  Glory  over  the  altar,  a  Last  Judgment,  full  of  various 
and  impressive  incident,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  entrance  wall, 
with  a  series  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and 
the  apocryphal  Life  of  Christ  painted  in  three  tiers  on  either  side 
wall,  and  lowest  of  all  a  fourth  tier  with  emblematic  Virtues  and 
Vices  in  monochrome;  the  Virtues  being  on  the  side  of  the  chapel 
next  the  incidents  of  redemption  in  the  entrance  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  Vices  on  the  side  next  the  incidents  of  perdi- 
tion. A  not  improbable  tradition  asserts  that  Giotto  was  helped 
by  Dante  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  subjects.  The 
frescoes,  though  not  free  from  injury  and  retouching,  are  upon 
the  whole  in  good  condition,  and  nowhere  else  can  the  highest 
powers  of  the  Italian  mind  and  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  be  so  well  studied  as  here.  At  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  wc  find  Giolto  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the 
progress  of  the  Renaissance  was  afterwards  securely  based. 
In  his  day  the  knowledge  possessed  by  painters  of  the  human 
frame  and  ils  structure  rested  only  upon  general  observation 
and  not  upon  detailed  or  scientific  study;  while  to  facts  other 
than  those  of  humanity  their  observation  had  never  been  closely 
directed.  Of  linear  perspective  they  possessed  but  elementary 
and  empirical  ideas,  and  their  endeavours  to  express  aerial  per- 
spective and  deal  with  the  problems  of  light  and  shade  were  rare 
and  partial.  As  far  as  painting  could  possibly  be  carried  under 
these  conditions,  it  was  carried  by  Giotto.    In  ils  choice  of 
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subjects,  his  art  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  religious  spirit  of  I 
his  age.  Even  in  its  mode  of  conceiving  and  arranging  those  ] 
subjects  it  is  in  part  still  trammelled  by  the  rules  and  consecrated 
traditions  of  the  past.  Many  of  those  truths  of  nature  to  which 
the  painters  of  succeeding  generations  learned  to  give  accurate 
and  complete  expression,  Giotto  was  only  able  to  express  by  way 
of  imperfect  symbol  and  suggestion.  But  among  the  elements  of 
art  over  which  he  has  control  he  maintains  so  just  a  balance  that 
his  work  produces  in  the  spectator  less  sense  of  imperfection 
than  that  of  many  later  and  more  accomplished  masters.  In 
some  particulars  his  mature  painting,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Arena 
chapel,  has  never  been  surpassed— in  mastery  of  concise  and 
expressive  generalized  line  and  of  inventive  and  harmonious 
decorative  tint;  in  the  judicious  division  of  the  field  and  making 
and  scattering  of  groups;  in  the  combination  of  high  gravity 
with  complete  frankness  in  conception,  and  the  union  of  noble 
dignity  in  the  types  with  direct  and  vital  truth  in  the  gestures 
of  the  personages. 

The  frescoes  of  the  Arena  chapel  must  have  been  a  labour 
of  years,  and  of  the  date  of  their  termination  we  have  no  proof. 
Of  many  other  works  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Ciotto  at 
Padi'a.all  that  remains  consists  of  some  scarce  recognizable  traces 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  great  Franciscan  church  of  St  Antonio. 
For  twenty  years  or  more  we  lose  all  authentic  data  as  to  Giotto's 
doings  and  movements.  Vasari,  indeed,  sends  him  on  a  giddy 
but  in  tbe  main  evidently  fabulous  round  of  travels,  including  a 
sojourn  in  France,  which  it  is  certain  he  never  made.  Besides 
Padua,  he  is  said  to  have  resided  and  left  great  works  at  Fcrrara, 
Ravenna,  Urbino,  Rimini,  Facnza,  Lucca  and  other  cities;  in 
some  of  them  paintings  of  his  school  arc  still  shown,  but  nothing 
which  can  fairly  be  claimed  to  be  by  his  hand.  It  is  recorded 
also  that  he  was  much  employed  in  his  native  city  of  Florence; 
but  the  vandalism  of  later  generations  has  effaced  nearly  all  I  hat 
he  did  there.  Among  works  whitewashed  over  by  posterity 
were  the  frescoes  with  which  he  covered  no  less  than  five  chapels 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  Two  of  these,  the  chapels  of  the 
Bardi  and  the  Pcruzzi  families,  were  scraped  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century,  and  very  important  remains  were  uncovered 
and  immediately  subjected  to  a  process  of  restoration  which 
has  robbed  them  of  half  their  authenticity.  But  through  the 
ruins  of  time  we  can  trace  in  some  of  these  Santa  Croce  frescoes 
all  the  qualities  of  Giotto's  work  at  an  even  higher  and  more 
mature  development  than  in  the  best  examples  at  Assisi  or  Padua. 
The  frescoes  of  the  Bardi  chapel  tell  again  the  story  of  St  Francis, 
to  which  so  much  of  his  best  power  had  already  been  devoted; 
those  of  the  Peruzzi  chapel  deal  with  the  lives  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist.  Such  scenes  as  the  Funeral 
of  St  Francis,  the  Dance  of  Herod ias's  Daughter,  and  the  Re- 
surrection of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  which  have  to  some  extent 
escaped  the  disfigurements  of  the  restorer,  arc  among  acknow- 
ledged classics  of  the  world's  art.  The  only  clues  to  the  dates 
of  any  of  these  wotks  are  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  among  the 
figures  in  the  Bardi  chapel  occurs  that  of  "St  Louis  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  not  canonized  till  1317,  therefore  the  painting  must  be 
subsequent  to  that  year,  and  that  the  "  Dance  of  Salome  "  must 
have  been  painted  before  1331,  when  it  was  copied  hy  the  Lorcn- 
zelti  at  Siena.  The  only  other  extant  works  of  Giotto  at  Florence 
are  a  fine  "  Crucifix,"  not  undisputed,  at  San  Marco,  and  the 
majestic  but  somewhat  heavy  altar-piece  of  the  Madonna,  prob- 
ably an  early  work,  which  is  placed  in  the  Academy  beside  a 
more  primitive  Madonna  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Cimabue. 

Towards  the  end  of  Giotto's  life  we  escape  again  from  confused 
legend,  and  from  the  tantalizing  record  of  works  which  have 
not  survived  for  us  to  verify,  into  the  region  of  authentic  docu- 
ment and  fact.  It  appears  that  Giotto  had  come  under  the  notice 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria,  son  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  during 
tbe  visits  of  the  duke  to  Florence  which  took  place  between 
13 16  and  13*8,  in  which  year  he  died.  Soon  afterwards  Giotto 
must  have  gone  to  King  Robert's  court  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
enrolled  as  an  honoured  guest  and  member  of  the  household  by 
a  royal  decree  dated  the  joth  of  January  1330-  Another  doeu- 
him  to  have  been  still  at  Naples  two  years  later. 


Tradition  says  much  about  the  friendship  of  the  king  for  the 
painter  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  jest  allowed  him;  much 
also  of  the  works  he  carried  out  at  Naples  in  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
the  Castel  dell'  Uovo,  and  the  church  and  convent  of  Sta  Chiara. 
Not  a  trace  of  these  works  remains;  and  others  which  later 
criticism  have  claimed  for  him  in  a  hall  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  convent  of  Sta  Chiara  have  been  proved  not  to  be  his. 

Meantime  Giotto  had  been  advancing,  not  only  in  years  and 
worldly  fame,  but  in  prosperity.  He  was  married  young,  and 
had,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  three  sons.  Francesco,  Niccola  and 
Donato,  and  three  daughters,  Bice,  Caterina  and  Lucia.  He 
had  added  by  successive  purchases  to  the  plot  of  land  inherited 
from  his  father  at  Vespignano.  His  fellow-citizens  of  all  occupa- 
tions and  degrees  delighted  to  honour  him.  And  now,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year  (if  we  accept  the  birth-date  1266/7),  on  his  return 
from  Naples  by  way  of  Gaeta,  he  received  the  final  and  official 
testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at  Florence.  By 
a  solemn  decree  of  the  Priori  on  the  rath  of  April  1334,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  works  of  the  cathedral  of  Sta  Reparata 
(later  and  better  known  as  Sta  Maria  del  Fiore)  and  official 
architect  of  the  city  walls  and  the  towns  within  her  territory. 
What  training  as  a  practical  architect  his  earlier  Career  had 
afforded  him  we  do  not  know,  but  his  interest  in  the  art  from 
the  beginning  is  made  clear  by  the  carefully  studied  architectural 
backgrounds  of  many  of  his  frescoes.  Dying  on  the  8lh  of 
January  1336  (old  style  1337),  Giotto  only  enjoyed  his  new 
dignities  for  two  years.  But  in  the  course  of  them  he  h.id  found 
time  not  only  to  make  an  excursion  to  Milan,  on  the  invitation 
of  Azzo  Visconti  and  with  the  sanction  of  his  own  government, 
but  to  plan  two  great  architectural  works  at  Florence  and 
superintend  the  beginning  of  their  execution,  namely  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral  and  its  detached  campanile  or  bell-tower. 
The  unfinished  enrichments  of  the  cathedral  front  were  stripped 
away  in  a  later  age.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Campanile  was 
bid  with  solemn  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse 
of  magistrates  and  people  on  the  18th  of  July  1334.  Its  lower 
courses  seem  to  have  been  completed  from  Giotto's  design,  and 
the  first  course  of  its  sculptured  ornaments  (the  famous  series  of 
primitive  Arts  and  Industries)  actually  by  his  own  hand,  before 
his  death.  It  is  not  clear  what  modifications  of  his  design  were 
made  by  Andrea  Pisano,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
or  again  by  Francesco  Talcnti,  to  whom  the  work  was  next 
entrusted;  but  the  incomparable  structure  as  we  now  see  it 
stands  justly  in  the  world's  esteem  as  the  most  fitting  monument 
to  the  genius  who  first  conceived  and  directed  it. 

The  art  of  painting,  as  re-created  by  Giotto,  was  carried 
on  throughout  Italy  by  his  pupils  and  successors  with  Utile 
change  or  development  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  a  new 
impulse  was  given  toart  by  the  combined  influences  of  naturalism 
and  classicism  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Donatcllo  and  Masaccio. 
Most  of  the  anecdotes  related  of  the  master  are  probably  in- 
accurate in  detail,  but  the  general  character  both  as  artist  and 
man  which  tradition  has  agreed  in  giving  him  can  never  be 
assailed.  He  was  Irom  the  first  a  kind  of  popular  hero.  He  is 
celebrated  by  the  poet  Petrarch  and  by  the  historian  Villani. 
He  is  made  the  subject  of  tales  and  anecdotes  by  Boccaccio 
and  by  Franco  Sacchelti.  From  these  notices,  as  well  as  from 
Vasari,  we  gain  a  distinct  picture  of  the  man,  as  one  whose 
nature  was  in  keeping  with  his  country  origin;  whose  sturdy 
frame  and  plain  features  corresponded  to  a  character  rather 
distinguished  for  shrewd  and  genial  strength  than  for  sublimcr 
or  more  ascetic  qualities;  a  master  craftsman,  to  whose  strong 
combining  and  inventing  powers  nothing  came  amiss;  conscious 
of  his  own  deserts,  never  at  a  loss  either  in  the  things  of  art  or  in 
the  things  of  life,  and  equally  ready  and  efficient  whether  he  has 
to  design  the  scheme  of  some  great  spiritual  allegory  in  colour 
or  imperishable  monument  in  stone,  or  whether  he  has  to  show 
his  wit  in  the  encounter  of  practical  jest  and  repartee.  From  his 
own  hand  we  have  a  contribution  to  literature  which  helps  to 
substantiate  this  conception  of  his  character.  A  large  part  of 
Giotto's  fame  as  painter  was  won  in  the  service  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  in  the  pictorial  celebration  of  the  life  and  ordinances  of 
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their  founder.  As  is  well  known,  it  wets  a  part  of  the  ordinance* 
of  Francis  that  his  disciples  should  follow  his  own  example  in 
worshipping  and  being  wedded  to  poverty, — poverty  idealized 
and  personified  as  a  spiritual  bride  and  mistress.  Giotto,  having 
on  the  commission  of  the  order  given  the  noblest  pictorial 
embodiment  to  this  and  other  aspects  of  the  Franciscan  doctrine, 
presently  wrote  an  ode  in  which  his  own  views  on  poverty  are 
expressed;  and  in  this  he  shows  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  his 
genius  was  at  the  service  of  the  ideals  of  his  time,  and  his  imagina- 
tion open  to  their  significance,  on  the  other  hand  his  judgment 
was  shrewdly  and  humorously  awake  to  their  practical  dangers 
and  exaggerations. 

Authorities. — Gbibcrti,  Comment  art;  Vasari,  Lt  ViU,  vol.  i. ; 
Crowe-CavalcaaHlc,  Hillary  of  Painting  in  '^X>  ed.  Langton 

899):  B.  Bercn»n, 

FUrentxn*  PaimUrt  oj  Ike  Renaitianct:  F.  Maioa  Perkin.  Ciolle 
(in  "Great  Masters^'  scric*)  (tool);  Ba»il  de  Sclincourt.  Gittlo 
(■705  )■  (S.C.) 

GIPSIES,  or  Gypsies,  a  wandering  folk  scattered  through 
every  European  land,  over  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia 
and  Siberia;  found  also  in  Egypt  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  America  and  even  in  Australia.  No  correct  estimate 
of  their  numbers  outside  of  Europe  can  be  given,  and  even  in 
Europe  the  information  derived  from  official  statistics  is  oflcn 
contradictory  and  unreliable.  The  only  country  in  which  the 
figures  have  been  given  correctly  Is  Hungary.  In  1803  there 
were  274.040  in  Transleithania,  of  whom  243,432  were  settled, 
20,406  only  partly  nettled  and  8938  nomads.  Of  these  91,603 
spoke  the  Gipsy  language  in  1800,  but  the  rest  had  already  been 
assimilated.  Next  in  numbers  stands  Rumania,  the  number 
varying  between  2 50,000 and  200,000  ( iScjs).  Turkey  in  Europe 
counted  117,000  (1903),  of  whom  51,000  were  in  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Rumelia,  22,000  in  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople  and  2500  in 
the  vilayet  of  Kossovo.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  estimates  vary 
between  67,000  and  200,000.  Servia  has  41,000;  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  18,000;  Greece,  to.ooo;  Austria  (Cisleithania), 
16,000,  of  whom  1  j, 500  are  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  Germany, 
2000;  France,  2000  (5000?);  Basque  Provinces,  500  to  700; 
It*ly.  i*>°°°;  Spain,  40,000;  Russia,  58,000;  Poland,  15,000; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1500;  Denmark  and  Holland,  5000; 
Persia,  1 5,000;  Transcaucasia,  3000.  The  rest  is  mere  guesswork. 
For  Africa,  America  and  Australia  the  numbers  arc  estimated 
between  135,000  and  166,000.  The  estimate  given  by  Miklosich 
(1878)  of  700,000  fairly  agrees  with  the  above  statistics.  No 
statistics  are  forthcoming  for  the  number  in  the  British  Isles. 
Some  estimate  their  number  at  12,000. 

•  The  Gipsies  arc  known  principally  by  two  names,  which 
have  been  modified  by  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  but  which  can  easily  be  traced  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  distinct  stems.  The  one  group,  embracing 
the  majority  of  Gipsies  in  Europe,  the  compact  masses  living 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Rumania  and  Transylvania  and 
extending  also  as  far  as  Germany  and  Italy,  are  known  by  the 
name  Attigan  or  Altitun,  which  becomes  io  time  Tshingian 
(Turkey  and  Greece),  Tsigan  (Bulgarian,  Servian,  Rumanian), 
Czigany  (Hungarian),  Zigeuner  (Germany),  Zingari  (Italian), 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  English  word  Tinker  or  Tinkler 
(the  Latter  no  doubt  due  to  a  popular  etymology  connecting  the 
gaudy  gipsy  with  the  tinkling  coins  or  the  metal  wares  which 
he  carried  on  his  back  as  a  smith  and  tinker)  may  be  a  local 
transformation  of  the  German  Zigeuner.  The  second  name, 
partly  known  in  the  East,  where  the  word,  however,  is  used  as  an 
expression  of  contempt,  whilst  Zigan  is  not  fell  by  the  gipsies 
as  an  insult,  is  Egyptian;  in  England,  Gipsy;  in  some  German 
documents  of  the  16th  century  Atgypter;  Spanish  Citano; 
modem  Creek  Gypklot.  They  are  also  known  by  the  parallel 
expressions  Faraon  (Rumanian)  and  Pk&rao  Nephka  (Hungarian) 
or  Pharaoh's  people,  which  are  only  variations  connected  with 
the  Egyptian  origin.  In  France  they  are  known  as  Bokhnicns, 
a  word  the  importance  of  which  will  appear  later.  To  the  same 
category  belong  other  names  bestowed  upon  them,  such  as 
Walachi.  Saraceni,  Agareni,  Nubiani,  Jtc.  They  were  also  known 


by  the  name  of  Tartars,  given  to  them  in  Germany,  or  as 
"  Heathen,"  Heyitns.  All  these  latter  must  be  considered  as 
nicknames  without  thereby  denoting  their  probable  origin. 
The  same  may  have  now  been  the  case  with  the  first  name 
with  which  they  appear  in  history,  Attigan.  Much  ingenuity 
has.bocn  displayed  in  attempts  to  explain  the  name,  for  it  was 
felt  that  a  true  explanation  might  help  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  origin  and  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Europe.  Here 
again  two  extreme  theories  have  been  propounded;  the  one 
supported  by  Bataillard,  who  connected  them  with  the  Sigynnoi 
of  Herodotus  and  identified  them  with  the  Komodromoi  of  the 
later  Byxantine  writers,  known  already  in  the  6th  century. 
Others  bring  them  to  Europe  as  late  as  the  14th  century;  and 
the  name  has  also  been  explained  by  de  Goeje  from  the  Persian 
Chang,  a  kind  of  harp  or  zither,  or  the  Persian  Zang,  black, 
swarthy.  Rienzi  (1832)  and  Trumpp  (1872)  have  connected 
the  name  with  the  C hangars  of  North-East  India,  but  all  have 
omitted  to  notice  that  the  real  form  was  Alzigan  or  (more  correct) 
Atxingan  and  not  Tsigan.  The  best  explanation  remains  that  sug- 
gested by  Miklosich,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  Athinganoi, 
a  name  originally  belonging  to  a  peculiar  heretical  sect  living 
in  Asia  Minor  near  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  known  also  as  the 
Mclki-Zcdckiles.  The  members  of  this  sect  observed  very  strict 
rules  of  purity,  as  they  were  afraid  to  be  defiled  by  the  touch 
of  other  people  whom  they  considered  unclean.  Tbey  therefore 
acquired  the  name  of  Athinganoi  (i.e.  "  Touch-me-nots  "). 

Miklosich  has  collected  seven  passages  where  the  Byzantine 
historians  of  the  9th  century  describe  the  Athinganoi  as  sooth- 
sayers, magicians  and  serpent-charmers.  From  these  descrip- 
tions nothing  definite  can  be  proved  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Athinganoi  with  the  Gipsies,  or  the  reason  why  this  name  was 
given  to  soothsayers,  charmers,  4tc.  But  the  inner  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  of  that  period  may  easily  give  a  clue  to  it 
and  explain  how  it  came  about  that  such  a  nickname  was  given 
to  a  new  sect  or  to  a  new  race  which  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Greek  Empire  at  that  period.  In  the  history  of  the  Church  wc 
find  them  mentioned  in. one  breath  with  the  Paulicians  and  other 
heretical  sects  which  were  transplanted  in  their  tens  of  thousands 
from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greek  empire  and  settled  especially  in 
Rumelia,  near  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis.  The  Greeks  called 
these  heretical  sects  by  all  kinds  of  names,  derived  from  ancient 
Church  t  radii  ions,  and  gave  to  each  sect  such  names  as  first  st  ruck 
them,  on  the  scantiest  of  imaginary  similarities.  One  sect  was 
called  Paulician,  another  Melki-Zcdctite;  so  also  these  were 
called  Athinganoi,  probably  being  considered  the  descendants 
of  the  outcast  Samcr,  who,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  was 
a  goldsmith  and  the  maker  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  the  desert. 
For  this  sin  Samcr  was  banished  and  compelled  to  live  apart 
from  human  beings  and  even  to  avoid  their  touch  (Athinganos: 
"  Touch-me-not  ").  Travelling  from  East  to  West  these  heretical 
sects  obtained  different  names  in  different  countries,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  local  traditions  or  to  imaginary  origins.  The 
Bogomils  and  Patarcnes  became  Bulgarians  in  France,  and  so 
the  gypsies  Bobcmicns,  a  name  which  was  also  connected  with 
the  heretical  sect  of  the  Bohemian  brothers  (Bdkmittht  Brudtr). 
Curiously  enough  the  Kutzo-Vlachs  living  in  Macedonia  {q.t.) 
and  Rumelia  arc  also  known  by  the  nickname  Tsintsari,  a  word 
that  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Very  likely  it  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  Zingari,  the  name  having  been  transferred  from 
one  people  to  the  other  without  the  justification  of  any  common 
ethnical  origin,  except  that  the  Kutzo-Vlachs,  like  the  Zingari, 
differed  from  their  Greek  neighbours  in  race,  as  in  language, 
habits  and  customs;  while  they  probably  followed  similar 
pursuits  to  those  of  the  Zingari,  as  smiths,  &c.  As  to  the  other 
name,  Egyptians,  this  is  derived  from  a  peculiar  tale  which  the 
gipsies  spread  when  appearing  in  the  west  of  Europe.  They 
alleged  that  they  had  come  from  a  country  of  their  own  called 
Little  Egypt,  either  a  confusion  between  Little  Armenia  and 
Egypt  or  the  Peloponnesus. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Adam,  known  as  the  Cave  of 
Trauura  and  compiled  probably  in  the  6th  century:  "And 
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of  the  seed  of  Canaan  were  as  I  said  the  Acgypttans;  and,  lo, 
they,  were  scattered  all  over  the  earth  and  served  as  slave*  of 
slaves  "  (ed.  Bezold,  German  translation,  p.  is).  No  reference 
to  such  a  scattering  and  serfdom  of  the  Egyptians  is  mentioned 
anywhere  else.  This  must  have  been  a  legend,  current  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  hence  probably  transferred  to  the  swarthy  Gipsies. 

A  new  explanation  may  now  be  ventured  upon  as  to  the  name 
which  the  Gipsies  of  Europe  give  to  themselves,  which,  it  must 
be  emphasized,  is  not  known  to  the  Gipsies  outside  of  Europe. 
Only  those  who  starting  from  the  ancient  Byzantine  empire 
have  travelled  westwards  and  spread  over  Europe,  America  and 
Australia  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Rom,  the  woman  being 
Romni  and  a  stranger  Gaii.  Many  etymologies  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  word  Rom.  I'aspati  derived  it  from  the  word 
Droma  (Indian),  and  Miklosich  had  identified  it  with  Doma  or 
Pomba,  a  "  low  caste  musician,"  rather  an  extraordinary  name 
for  a  nation  to  call  itseU  by.  Having  no  home  and  no  country 
of  their  own  and  no  political  traditions  and.no  literature,  they 
would  naturally  try  to  identify  themselves  with  the  people  in 
whose  midst  they  lived,  and  would  call  themselves  by  the  same 
name  as  other  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  empire,  known  also  a* 
the  Empire  of  New  Rom,  or  of  the  Romaioi,  Romeliots,  Romano!, 
as  the  Byzantines  used  to  call  themselves  before  they  assumed 
the  prouder  name  of  Hellenes.  The  Gipsies  would  therefore 
call  themselves  also  Rom,  a  much  more  natural  name,  more 
flattering  to  their  vanity,  and  geographically  and  politically 
more  correct  than  if  they  called  themselves  "low  caste 
musicians."  This  Greek  origin  of  the  name  would  explain  why 
it  is  limited  to  the  European  Gipsies,  and  why  it  is  not  found 
among  that  stock  of  Gipsies  which  has  migrated  from  Asia 
Minor  southwards  and  taken  a  different  route  to  reach  Egypt 
and  North  Africa. 

Appearance  in  Europe. — Leaving  aside  the  doubtful  passages 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  where  the  Athinganoi  arc  mentioned, 
the  first  appearance  of  Gipsies  in  Europe  cannot  be  traced 
positively  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
Some  have  hitherto  believed  that  a  passage  in  what  was  errone- 
ously called  the  Rhymed  Version  of  Genesis  of  Vienna,  but  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  work  of  a  writer  before  the  year  1122, 
and  found  only  in  the  Klagcnfurt  manuscript  (edited  by  Ditmar, 
1862),  referred  to  the  Gipsies.  It  runs  as  follows:  Gen.  xiii.  1 5 — 
"  I  (agar  had  a  son  from  whom  were  born  the  Challsmide.  When 
Hagar  had  that  child,  she  named  it  Ismacl,  from  whom  the 
Ismaclites  descend  who  journey  through  the  land,  and  we  call 
them  Challsmide,  may  evil  befall  them!  They  sell  only  things 
with  blemishes,  and  for  whatever  they  sell  they  always  ask  more 
than  its  real  value.  Tbcy  cheat  the  people  to  whom  they  sell. 
They  have  no  home,  no  country,  they  are  satisfied  to  live  in 
tents,  they  wander  over  the  country,  they  deceive  the  people, 
they  cheat  men  but  rob  no  one  noisily." 

This  reference  to  the  Challsmide  (not  goldsmiths,  but  very 
likely  ironworkers,  smiths)  has  wrongly  been  applied  to  the 
Gipsies.  For  it  is  important  to  note  that  at  least  three  centuries 
before  historical  evidence  proves  the  immigration  of  the  genuine 
Gipsy,  there  had  been  wayfaring  smiths,  travelling  from  country 
to  country,  and  practically  paving  the  way  for  their  successors, 
the  Gipsies,  who  not  only  took  up  their  crafts  but  who  probably 
have  also  assimilated  a  good  proportion  of  these  vagrants  of 
the  west  of  Europe.  The  name  given  to  the  former,  who  pro- 
bably were  Oriental  or  Greek  smiths  and  pedlars,  was  then 
transferred  lo  the  new-comers.  The  Komodromoi  mentioned 
b>  Thcophanes(75S-8iS),  who  speaks  under  the  date  554  of  one 
hailing  from  Italy,  and  by  other  Byzantine  writers,  are  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  Chaltsmide  of  the  German  writer  of  the 
1  zth  century  translated  by  Ducange  as  Ckaudroiuws.  We 
arc  on  surer  ground  in  the  14th  century.  Hopf  has  proved  the 
existence  of  Gipsies  in  Corfu  before  1326.  Before  1346  the 
empress  Catherine  de  Valois  granted  to  the  governor  of  Corfu 
authority  to  reduce  to  vassalage  certain  vagrants  who  came 
from  the  mainland;  and  in  13S6,  under  the  Venetians,  they 
formed  the  Feudum  Acindanorum,  which  lasted  for  many 
centuries.    About  1378  the  Venetian  governor  of  Nauplia 


confirmed  lo  the  "  Acingani  "  of  that  colony  the  privileges 
granted  by  his  predecessor  lo  their  leader  John.  It  is  even 
possible  to  identify  the  people  described  by  Friar  Simon  in  his 
Itiiurarium,  who,  speaking  of  his  stay  in  Crete  in  13:2,  says: 
"  We  saw  there  a  people  outside  the  city  who  declare  themselves 
to  be  of  the  race  of  Ham  and  who  worship  according  to  the  Greek 
rite.  They  wander  like  a  cursed  people  from  place  to  place,  not 
stopping  at  all  or  rarely  in  one  place  longer  than  thirty  days; 
they  live  in  tents  like  the  Arabs,  a  little  oblong  black  tent." 
But  their  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  although  the  similarity 
is  great  between  these  "  children  of  Ham  "  and  the  Gipsies, 
the  identification  has  only  the  value  of  an  hypothesis.  By  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  they  must  have  been  settled  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube,  such  as  Transylvania  and  Walachia,  to  have 
been  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  serfdom  as  they  evidently 
occupied  in  Corfu  in  ihc  second  half  of  the  14th  century.  The 
voivodc  Mircea  I.  of  Walachia  confirms  the  grant  made  by  his 
uncle  Vladislav  Voivodc  to  the  monastery  of  St  Anthony  of 
Voditsa  as  lo  forty  families  of  "  Alsigane,"  for  whom  no  taxes 
should  be  paid  to  the  prince.  They  were  considered  crown 
property.  The  same  gift  is  renewed  in  the  year  1424  by  the 
voivode  Dan,  who  repeats  the  very  tame  words  (i  Acigftne,  ra, 
celiudi.  da  su  slobodni  ol  vslkih  rabot  i  dankov)  (Hajdiu, 
Arhiva,  i.  20).  At  lhat  time  there  must  already  have  been 
in  Walachia  settled  Gipsies  treated  as  serfs,  and  migrating 
Gipsies  plying  their  trade  as  smiths,  musicians,  dancers,  sooth- 
sayers, horse -dealers,  Sec,  for  we  find  the  voivode  Alexander  of 
Moldavia  granting  these  Gipsies  in  the  year  1478  "  freedom  of 
air  and  soil  to  wander  about  and  free  fire  and  iron  lor  their 
smithy.  "  But  a  certain  portion,  probably  the  largest,  became 
serfs,  who  could  be  sold,  exchanged,  bartered  and  inherited. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  17th  century  a  family 
when  sold  fetched  forty  Hungarian  florins,  and  in  the  J 8th 
century  the  price  was  sometimes  as  high  as  700  Rumanian 
piastres,  about  £8,  10s.  As  late  as  1845  an  auction  of  200 
families  of  Gipsies  took  place  in  Bucharest,  where  they  were  sold 
in  batches  of  no  less  than  5  families  and  offered  at  a  "  ducat  " 
cheaper  per  head  than  elsewhere.  The  Gipsies  followed  at  least 
four  distinct  pursuits  in  Rumania  and  Transylvania,  where  tbcy 
lived  in  large  masses.  A  goodly  proportion  of  them  were  tied 
to  the  soil;  in  consequence  their  position  was  different  from  that 
of  the  Gipsies  who  had  started  westwards  and  who  arc  nowhere 
found  to  have  obtained  a  permanent  abode  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  to  have  been  treated,  except  for  a  very  short  period, 
with  any  consideration  of  humanity. 

Their  appearance  in  the  West  is  first  noted  by  chroniclers 
early  in  the  1 5th  century.  In  1414  they  are  said  to  have  already 
arrived  in  Hesse.  This  date  is  contested,  but  for  1417  the  reports 
are  unanimous  of  their  appearance  in  Germany.  Some  count 
their  number  to  have  been  as  high  as  1400,  which  of  course  is 
exaggeration.  In  1418  they  reached  Hamburg,  1419  Augsburg, 
142S  Switzerland.  In  1427  they  had  already  entered  France 
(Provence).  A  troupe  is  said  to  have  reached  Bologna  in  1422, 
whence  they  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  on  a  pilgrimage 
alleged  lo  have  been  undertaken  for  some  act  of  apostasy.  After 
this  first  immigration  a  second  and  larger  one  seems  to  have 
followed  in  its  wake,  led  by  Zumbcl.  The  Gipsies  spread  over 
Germany,  Italy  and  France  between  the  years  1438  and  1512. 
About  1500  they  must  have  reached  England.  On  the  5th  of 
July  1505  James  IV.  of  Scotland  gave  to  "  Antonius  Gaginac," 
count  of  Little  Egypt,  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of 
Denmark;  and  special  privileges  were  granted  by  James  V. 
on  the  15th  of  February  1540  to  "  ourc  louit  johnne  Faw  Lord 
and  Eric  of  Litill  Egypt,"  to  whose  son  and  successor  he  granted 
authority  to  hang  and  punish  all  Egyptians  within  the  realm 
(May  26,  1540). 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  the  first  writers  who  witnessed 
their  appearance  have  to  tell  us;  for  ever  since  the  Gipsies 
have  remained  the  same.  Albert  Krantzius  (Krantz).  in  his 
Saxonia  (xi.  2),  was  the  first  to  give  a  full  description,  which  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Munsler  in  his  Cotm^trcpkiii  (iii.  5). 
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He  says  that  in  the  year  1417  there  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  Germany  a  people  uncouth,  black,  dirty,  barbarous,  called 
in  Italian  "  Ciani,"  who  indulge  specially  in  thieving  and  cheat- 
ing. They  had  among  them  a  count  and  a  few  knights  well 
dressed,  others  followed  afoot.  The  women  and  children 
travelled  in  carts.  They  also  carried  with  them  letters  of  safe- 
conduct  from  the  emperor  Sigismund  and  other  princes,  and  ihey 
professed  that  they  were  engaged  on  a  pilgrimage  of  espial  ion 

The  guilt  of  the  Gipsies  varies  in  the  different  versions  of  the 
story,  but  all  agree  that  the  Gipsies  asserted  that  they  came  from 
tbeir  own  country  called  "  Lit  ill  Egypt,"  and  they  had  to  go 
to  Rome,  to  obtain  pardon  for  that  alleged  sin  of  their  fore- 
fathers. According  to  one  account  it  was  because  they  "had  not 
shown  mercy  to  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they  bad  sought  refuge 
in  Egypt  from  the  persecution  of  Herod  (Basd  Cltronitlc). 
According  to  another,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Christian 
faith  for  a  while  (Rkattia,  1656),  &c.  But  these  were  fables, 
no  doubt  connected  with  the  legend  of  Cartaphylus  or  the 
Wandering  Jew. 

Kranu's  narrative  continues  as  follows:  This  people  have 
no  country  and  travel  through  the  land.  They  live  like  dogs  and 
have  no  religion  although  tltcy  allow  themselves  to  be  baptized 
in  the  Christian  faith.  They  live  without  care  and  gather  unto 
themselves  also  other  vagrants,  men  and  women.  Their  old 
women  practise  fortune-telling,  and  whilst  they  arc  telling  men 
of  their  future  they  pick  their  pockets.  Thus  far  Krantz.  It 
is  curious  that  he  should  use  the  name  by  which  these  people 
were  called  in  Italy, "  Ciani."  Similarly  Crusius,  the  author  of  the 
A  no'd  SucvUi,  knows  their  Italian  name  Zigani  and  the  French 
BoktmUnt.  Not  one  of  these  oldest  writers  mentions  them 
as  coppersmiths  or  farriers  or  musicians.  The  immunity  which 
they  enjoyed  during  their  first  appearance  in  western  Europe 
b  due  to  the  letter  of  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor.  As  it  is  of 
extreme  importance  for  the  history  of  civilization  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  Gipsies,  it  may  find  a  place  here.  It  is  taken  from 
the  compilation  of  Felix  Oefclius,  Rcrutu  BoUarum  striptorts 
(Augsburg,  176J),  ii.  15,  who  reproduces  the  "  Diarium 
sexennalc"  of  "Andreas  Presbyter,"  the  contemporary  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Germany. 

"  Sigismundus  Dei  gratia  Romanorum  Rex  semper  Augustus, 
Hungariac.  Bohemiac,  Dalmatiae,  Croatiae,  tec.  Rex 
•ostris  univcrsis  Nobilibus,  Militibus,  Caslcllanis, 
Officialibus,  Tributariis,  civitalibus  liberis,  opidis  et  eorum 
iudicibus  in  Regno  ct  sub  domino  nostro  constitutis  ex  existent i- 
bus  salutem  cum  dilectione.  Fideles  nostri  adicrunt  in  prac- 
sentiam  personaliter  Ladislaus  Wayuoda  Ciganorum  cum  aliisad 
rpsum  spectantibus,  nobis  humilimas  porrexerunl  supplicationes. 
hue  in  sepus  in  nostra  pracscntia  supplicationum  prccum  cum 
instantiA,  ut  ipsis  gratii  nostra  uberiori  providere  dignarcmur; 
Unde  nos  illorom  supplicalionc  illecti  eisdem  hanc  libcrtatcm 
duximus  concedendam,  qua  re  quandocunquc  idem  Ladislaus 
Wayuoda  et  sua  gens  ad  dicta  nostra  dominia  videlicet  civilates 
vel  oppida  pcrvencrint,  ex  tunc  vestris  fidclitatibus  praesentibus 
firmitcr  committimus  et  mandamus  ut  cosdem  Ladislaum 
.Wayuodam  ct  Ciganos  sibi  subicctos  omni  sine  impediment  ac 
perturbatione  aliquali  fovcrc  ac  conscrvarc  debeatis,  immo 
ab  omnibus  impel  it  ionibus  seu  offensionibus  tueri  velitis:  Si 
autcm  inter  ipsos  aliqua  Zizania  seu  perturbatio  evenerit  ex 
parte,  quorumcunque  ex  tunc  non  vos  ncc  aliquis  alter  vestrum, 
sed  idem  Ladislaus  Wayuoda  iudicandi  et  liberandi  habcat 
facultatcm.  Prncscnlcs  autem  post  earum  lecturam  semper 
reddi  iubemus  praesentanti. 

"Datum  in  Sepus  Dominica  die  ante  feslum  St  Gcorgii  Martyris 
Anno  Domini  MCCCCXXIII..  Rcgnorum  nostrorum  anno 
Hungar.  XXXVI.,  Romanorum  vcro  XII.,  Bohemiae  tcrtio." 

Freely  translated  this  reads:  "  We  Sigismund  by  the  grace 
of  God  emperor  of  Rome,  king  of  Hungary.  Bohemia.  &c.  unto 
all  true  and  loyal  subjects,  noble  soldiers,  commanders,  castellans, 
open  districts,  free  towns  and  their  judges  in  our  kingdom 
established  and  under  our  sovereignty,  kind  greetings.  Our 
faithful  voivodc  of  the  Tsigani  with  others  belonging  to  him  has 


humbly  requested  us  that  we  might  graciously  grant  them  our 
abundant  favour.  We  grant  them  their  supplication,  we  have 
vouchsafed  unto  them  this  liberty.  Whenever  therefore  this 
voivode  Ladislaus  and  his  people  should  come  to  any  part  of  our 
realm  in  any  town,  village  or  place,  we  commit  them  by  these 
presents,  strongly  to  your  loyalty  and  we  command  you  to  pro- 
tect in  every  way  the  same  voivodc  Ladislaus  and  the  Tsigani 
his  subjects  without  hindrance,  and  you  should  show  kindness 
unto  them  and  you  should  protect  them  from  every  trouble  and 
persecution.  But  should  any  trouble  or  discord  happen  among 
them  from  whichever  side  it  may  be,  then  none  of  you  nor  any- 
one else  belonging  to  you  should  interfere,  but  this  voivode 
Ladislaus  alone  should  have  the  right  of  punishing  and  pardoning. 
And  we  moreover  command  you  to  return  these  presents  always 
after  having  read  them.  Given  in  our  court  on  Sunday  the  day 
before  the  Feast  of  St  George  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1423.  The 
36th  year  of  our  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  12th  of  our  being 
emperor  of  Rome  and  the  3rd  of  our  being  king  of  Bohemia." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  document, 
which  is  in  no  way  remarkable  considering  that  at  that  time  the 
Gipsies  must  have  formed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hungary,  whose  king  Sigismund  was.  They  may 
have  presented  the  emperor's  grant  of  favours  to  Alexander 
prince  of  Moldavia  in  1471,  and  obtained  from  him  safe-conduct 
and  protection,  as  mentioned  above. 

No  one  has  yet  at  tempted  to  explain  the  reason  whythc  Gipsies 
should  have  started  in  the  14th  and  especially  in  the  first  half 
of  the  i$th  century  on  their  march  westwards.  But  if,  as  has 
been  assumed  above,  the  Gipsies  had  lived  for  some  length  of 
lime  in  Rumelia,  and  afterwards  spread  thence  across  the  Danube 
and  the  plains  of  Transylvania,  the  incursion  of  the  Turks  into 
Europe,  their  successive  occupation  of  those  very  provinces, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  kingdoms  and  the 
dislocation  of  the  native  population,  would  account  to  a  remark- 
able degree  for  the  movement  of  the  Gipsies:  and  this  movement 
increases  in  volume  with  the  greater  successes  of  the  Turks  and 
with  the  peopling  of  the  country  by  immigrants  from  Asia  Minor. 
The  first  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  would  no  doubt  be  the 
nomadic  clement,  which  felt  itself  ill  at  ease  in  its  new  surround- 
ings, and  found  it  more  profitable  first  to  settle  in  larger  numbers 
in  Walachia  and  Transylvania  and  thence  to  spread  to  the  western 
countries  of  Europe.  But  their  immunity  from  persecution  did 
not  last  long. 

Later  History.— Less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  that  they 
emerge  out  of  Hungary,  or  even  from  the  date  of  the  Charter  of 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the 
fury  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  whose  good  faith  they  had 
abused,  whose  purses  they  had  lightened,  whose  bams  they  had 
emptied,  and  on  whose  credulity  they  had  lived  with  case  and 
comfort.  Their  inborn  tendency  to  roaming  made  them  the 
terror  of  the  peasantry  and  the  despair  of  every  legislator  who 
tried  to  settle  them  on  the  land.  Their  foreign  appearance,  their 
unknown  tongue  and  their  unscrupulous  habits  forced  the  legis- 
lators of  many  countries  to  class  them  with  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
to  declare  them  outlaws  ami  felons  and  to  treat  them  with 
extreme  severity.  More  than  one  judicial  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted against  them.  In  some  places  they  were  suspected  as 
Turkish  spies  and  treated  accordingly,  and  the  murderer  of  a 
Gipsy  was  often  regarded  as  innocent  of  any  crime. 

Weissenbach  describes  the  wholesale  murder  of  a  group  of 
Gipsies,  of  whom  five  men  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  nine  perished 
on  the  gallows,  and  three  men  and  eight  women  were  decapitated. 
This  took  place  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  November  1726.  Acts 
and  edicts  were  issued  in  many  countries  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  onwards  sentencing  the  "Egyptians"  to  exile  under 
pain  of  death.  Nor  was  this  an  empty  threat.  In  Edinburgh 
four  "Faas"  were  hanged  in  t6u  "for  abyding  within  the 
kingdomc,  they  being  F.gipticnis,"  and  in  1636  at  Haddington 
the  Egyptians  were  ordered  "  the  men  to  be  hangicd  and  the 
wcomcn  to  be  drowned,  and  suche  of  the  wcomcn  as  hes  children 
to  be  scourgit  throw  the  burg  and  burnt  in  the  checks."  The 
burning  on  the  cheek  or  on  the  back  was  a  common  penally. 
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In  1692  four  Estremadura  Gipsies  caught  by  the  Inquisition  were 
charged  with  cannibalism  and  made  to  own  that  they  had  eaten 
a  friar,  a  pilgrim  and  even  a  woman  of  their  own  tribe,  for  which 
they  suffered  the  penalty  of  death.  And  as  !ate«as  1782,  45 
Hungarian  Gipsies  were  charged  with  a  similar  monstrous  crime, 
and  when  the  supposed  victims  of  a  supposed  murder  could  not  be 
found  on  the  snot  indicated  bv  the  Ginsies.  thev  owned  under 
torture  and  said  on  the  rack,  "  We  ate  them."  Of  course  they 
were  forthwith  beheaded  or  hanged.  The  emperor  Joseph  II., 
who  was  also  the  author  of  one  of  the  first  edicts  in  favour  of  the 
Gipsies,  and  who  abolished  serfdom  throughout  the  Empire, 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  incident;  it  was  then  discovered  that 
no  murder  had  been  committed,  except  that  of  the  victims  of 
this  monstrous  accusation. 

The  history  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Gipsies,  of  their  treatment 
in  various  countries  and  of  the  penalties  and  inflictions  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  would  form  a  remarkable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  modern  civilization.  The  materials  are  slowly 
accumulating,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  as  one  of  the  latest 
instances,  that  not  further  back  than  the  year  1007  a  "  drive  " 
was  undertaken  in  Germany  against  the  Gipsies,  which  fact  may 
account  for  the  appearance  of  some  German  Gipsies  in  England 
in  that  year,  and  that  in  1004  the  Prussian  Landtag  adopted 
unanimously  a  proposition  to  examine  anew  the  question  of 
granting  peddling  licences  to  German  Gipsies;  that  on  the  17th 
of  February  1906  the  Prussian  minister  issued  special  instructions 
to  combat  the  Gipsy  nuisance;  and  that  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  Austria  a  special  register  is  kept  for  the  tracing  of 
the  genealogy  of  vagrant  and  sedentary  Gipsy  families. 

Different  has  been  the  history  of  the  Gipsies  in  what  originally 
formed  the  Turkish  empire  of  Europe,  notably  in  Rumania, 
i.e.  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  a  careful  search  in  the  archives 
of  Rumania  would  offer  rich  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Gipsies  in  a  country  where  they  enjoyed  exceptional  treatment 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  their  settlement.  They  were 
divided  mainly  into  two  classes,  (1)  Robi  or  Serfs,  who  were 
settled  on  the  land  and  deprived  of  all  individual  liberty,  being 
the  property  of  the  nobles  and  of  churches  or  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  (2)  the  Nomadic  vagrants.  They  were  subdivided 
into  four  classes  according  to  their  occupation,  such  as  the 
Lingurari  (woodcarvers;  lit.  "spoonmakcrs"),  Caldarari  (tinkers, 
coppersmiths  and  ironworkers),  Ursari  (lit.  "  bear  drivers  ") 
and  Rudari  (miners),  also  called  Aurari  (gold-washers),  who  used 
formerly  to  wash  the  gold  out  of  the  auriferous  river-sands 
of  Walachia.  A  separate  and  smaller  class  consisted  of  the 
Gipsy  IAeski  or  Vitraski  (settled  on  a  homestead  or  "  having 
a  fireplace  "  of  their  own).  Each  skatra  or  Gipsy  community 
was  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  judge  or  leader,  known  in 
Rumania  as  jude,  in  Hungary  as  aga;  these  officials  were 
subordinate  to  the  bulubasha  or  wired,  who  was  himself  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  yusbaska  (or  governor  appointed  by  the 
prince  from  among  his  nobles).  The  ytabaska  was  responsible 
for  the  regular  income  to  be  derived  from  the  vagrant  Gipsies, 
who  were  considered  and  treated  as  the  prince's  property. 
These  voivodi  or  yuzbashi  who  were  not  Gipsies  by  origin  often 
treated  the  Gipsies  with  great  tyranny.  In  Hungary  down  to 
1648  they  belonged  to  the  aristocracy.  The  last  Polish  Krolcstoo 
eyganskie  or  Gipsy  king  died  in  1 700.  The  Robi  could  be  bought 
and  sold,  freely  exchanged  and  inherited,  and  were  treated 
as  the  negroes  in  America  down  to  1856,  when  their  final  freedom 
in  Moldavia  was  proclaimed.  In  Hungary  and  in  Transylvania 
the  abolition  of  servitude  in  1 781-1782  carried  with  it  the 
freedom  of  the  Gipsies.  In  the  iSth  and  loth  centuries  many 
attempts  were  made  to  settle  and  to  educate  the  roaming  Gipsies; 
in  Austria  this  was  undertaken  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  emperor  Francis  II.  (1761-1783),  in  Spain  by  Charles  III. 
(1788).  In  Poland  (179O  'he  attempt  succeeded.  In  England 
(1827)  and  in  Germany  (1830)  societies  were  formed  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Gipsies,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  in 
either  case.  In  other  countries,  however,  definite  progress  was 
made.  Since  1866  the  Gipsies  have  become  Rumanian  citizens, 
and  the  latest  official  statistics  no  longer  distinguish  between 


the  Rumanians  and  the  Gipsies,  who  are  becoming  thoroughly 
assimilated,  forgetting  their  language,  and  being  slowly  absorbed 
by  the  native  population.  In  Bulgaria  the  Gipsies  were  declared 
citizens,  enjoying  equal  political  rights  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  but  through  an  arbitrary  interpretation 
they  were  deprived  of  that  right,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  1006 
the  first  Gipsy  Congress  was  held  in  Sofia,  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  political  rights  for  the  Turkish  Gipsies  or  Goptt  as  they 
call  themselves.  Ramadan  Alief,  the  ttari-baski  (i.e.  the  head 
of  the  Gipsies  in  Sofia),  addressed  the  Gipsies  assembled;  they 
decided  to  protest  and  subsequently  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Sobranye,  demanding  the  recognition  of  their  political  rights. 
A  curious  reawakening,  and  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  this  peculiar  race. 

Origin  and  Language  of  Ike  Gipsies. — The  real  key  to  their 
origin  is,  however,  the  Gipsy  language.  The  scientific  study 
of  that  language  began  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  with 
the  work  of  Pott,  and  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
by  Miklosich.  From  that  time  on  monographs  have  multiplied 
and  minute  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  all  tending  to  cluddatc  the  true  origin  of  the  Gipsy 
language.  It  must  remain  for  the  time  being  an  open  question 
whether  the  Gipsies  were  originally  a  pure  race.  Many  a  si  range 
clement  has  contributed  to  swell  their  ranks  and  to  introduce 
discordant  elements  into  their  vocabulary.  Rucdiger  (1782), 
Grellmann  (1783)  and  Marsdcn  (1783)  almost  simultaneously 
and  independently  of  one  another  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  the  language  of  the  Gipsies,  until  then  considered  a  thieves' 
jargon,  was  in  reality  a  language  closely  allied  with  some  Indian 
speech.  Since  then  the  two  principal  problems  to  be  solved 
have  been,  firstly,  to  which  of  the  languages  of  India  the 
original  Gipsy  speech  was  most  closely  allied,  and  secondly,  by 
which  route  the  people  speaking  that  Language  had  reached 
Europe  and  then  spread  westwards.  Despite  the  rapid  increase 
in  our  knowledge  of  Indian  languages,  no  solution  has  yet  been 
found  to  the  first  problem,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  found.  For  the 
language  of  the  Gipsies,  as  shown  now  by  recent  studies  of  the 
Armenian  Gipsies,  has  undergone  such  a  profound  change  and 
involves  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
the  modern  Gipsy  with  any  modern  Indian  dialed  owing  to  the 
inner  developments  which  the  Gipsy  language  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  All  that  is  known,  moreover,  of  the 
Gipsy  language,  and  all  that  rests  on  reliable  texts,  is  quite 
modern,  scarcely  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Followed  up  in  the  various  dialects  into  which  that  language 
has  split,  it  shows  such  a  thorough  change  from  dialect  to  dialect, 
that  except  as  regards  general  outlines  and  principles  of  inflexion, 
nothing  would  be  more  misleading  than  to  draw  conclusions 
from  apparent  similarities  between  Gipsy,  or  any  Gipsy  dialect, 
and  any  Indian  language;  especially  as  the  Gipsies  must  have 
been  separated  from  the  Indian  races  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  has  elapsed  since  their  arrival  in  Europe  and  since  the  forma- 
lion  of  their  European  dialects.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Indian  languages  have  also  undergone  profound  changes 
of  their  own.  under  influences  totally  different  from  those  to 
which  the  Gipsy  language  has  been  subjected.  The  problem 
would  stand  differently  if  by  any  chance  an  ancient  vocabulary 
were  discovered  representing  the  oldest  form  of  the  common 
stock  from  which  the  European  dialects  have  sprung;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  unity  of  the  language  of  the  European 
Gipsies.  The  question  whether  Gipsy  stands  close  to  Sanskrit 
or  Prakrit,  or  shows  forms  more  akin  to  Hindi  dialects,  specially 
those  of  the  North-Wcst  frontier,  or  Dardcslan  and  Kafiristan, 
to  which  may  be  added  now  the  dialects  of  the  Pisaca  language 
(Gricrson,  1006),  is  affected  by  the  fact  established  by  Fink  thai 
the  dialect  of  the  Armenian  Gipsies  shows  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  Prakrit  than  the  language  of  the  European  Gipsies, 
and  that  the  dialects  of  Gipsy  spoken  throughout  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  differ  profoundly  in  every  respect  from  the  European 
Gipsy,  taken  as  a  whole  spoken.  The  only  explanation  possible 
is  that  the  European  Gipsy  represents  the  first  wave  of  the 
Westward  movement  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  caste  which,  dislocated 
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at  a  certain  period  by  political  disturbances,  had  travelled 
through  Persia,  making  a  very  short  slay  there,  thence  to  Armenia 
staving  there  a  little  longer,  and  then  possibly  to  the  Byzantine 
Empire  at  an  indefinite  period  between  1100  and  1200;  and  that 
anoi  her  clan  had  followed  in  their  wake,  passing  through  Persia, 
settling  in  Armenia  and  then  going  farther  down  to  Syria,  Egypt 
and  North  Africa.  These  two  tribes  though  of  a  common 
remote  Indian  origin  must,  however,  be  kept  strictly  apart 
from  one  another  in  our  investigation,  for  they  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  same  relation  as  they  stand  to  the  various  dialects 
is  India.  The  linguistic  proof  of  origin  can  therefore  now  not 
go  further  than  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Gipsy  language 
is  in  its  very  essence  an  originally  Indian  dialect,  enriched  in  its 
vocabulary  from  the  languages  of  the  peoples  among  whom 
the  C  had  sojourned,  whilst  in  its  grammatical  inflection 
it  has  slowly  been  modified,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some 
cases,  like  the  English  or  the  Servian,  barely  a  skeleton  has 
remained. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  to  the  contrary,  a  Gipsy 
from  Greece  or  Rumania  could  no  longer  understand  a  Gipsy 
of  England  or  Germany,  so  profound  is  the  difference.  But  the 
words  which  have  entered  into  the  Gipsy  language,  borrowed  as 
they  were  from  the  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  4c,  are  not 
only  an  indication  of  the  route  taken— and  this  is  the  only  use 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  vocabulary— but  they  are 
of  the  highest  importance  for  fixing  the  time  when  the  Gipsies 
had  come  in  contact  with  these  languages.  The  absence  of  Arabic 
is  a  positive  proof  that  not  only  did  the  Gipsies  not  come  via 
Arabia  (as  maintained  by  De  Gocje)  before  they  reached  Europe, 
but  that  they  could  not  even  have  been  living  for  any  length  of 
time  in  Persia  after  the  Mahommcdan  conquest,  or  at  any  rate 
that  they  could  not  have  come  in  contact  with  such  elements  of 
the  population  as  had  already  adopted  Arabic  in  addition  to 
But  the  form  of  the  Persian  words  found  among 
1  Gipsies,  and  similarly  the  form  of  the  Armenian  words 
in  that  language,  are  a  dear  indication  that  the  Gipsies 
could  not  have  come  in  contact  with  these  languages  before 
Persian  had  assumed  its  modern  form  and  before  Armenian  had 
been  changed  from  the  old  to  tbc  modern  form  of  language. 
Still  more  strong  and  clear  is  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
and  Rumanian  words.  1/ the  Gipsies  had  lived  in  Greece,  as  some 
contend,  from  very  ancient  tiroes,  some  at  least  of  the  old  Greek 
words  would  be  found  in  their  language,  and  similarly  the  Slavonic 
words  would  be  of  an  archaic  character,  whilst  on  the  contrary 
we  find  medieval  Byzantine  forms,  nay,  modern  Greek  forms, 
among  the  Gipsy  vocabulary  collected  from  Gipsies  in  Germany 
or  Italy,  England  or  France;  a  proof  positive  that  they  could  not 
have  been  in  Europe  much  earlier  than  the  approximate  date 
given  above  of  the  nth  or  nth  century.  We  then  find  from  a 
grammatical  point  of  view  the  same  deterioration,  say  among  the 
English  or  Spanish  Gipsies,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  Gipsy 
dia'evt  of  Armenia.  It  is  no  longer  Gipsy,  but  a  corrupt  English 
or  Spanish  adapted  to  some  remnants  of  Gipsy  inflections.  The 
purest  form  has  been  preserved  among  the  Greek  Gipsies  and 
to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Rumanian.  Notably  through 
MiLlosirh's  researches  and  comparative  studies,  it  is  possible 
to  follow  the  slow  change  step  by  step  and  to  prove,  at  any  rate, 
that,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  language  of  these  Gipsies 
was  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  was  slowly  split  up  into  a 
number  of  dialects  (13  Miklosich,  14  Colocci)  which  shade  off 
into  one  another,  and  which  by  their  transitional  forms  mark 
the  way  in  which  the  Gipsies  have  travelled,  as  also  proved  by 
historical  evidence.  The  Welsh  dialect,  known  by  few,  has 
retained,  through  its  isolation,  some  of  the  ancient  forms. 

Btlifion,  Habils  and  Customs. — Those  who  have  lived  among 
the  C'psics  win  readily  testify  that  their  religious  views  are  a 
strange  medley  ot  the  local  faith,  which  they  everywhere  embrace, 
and  some  old-world  superstitions  which  they  have  in  common 
with  many  nations.  Among  the  Greeks  they  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  among  the  Mahommedans  they  are  Mahommedans,  in 
1  they  belong  to  the  National  Church.  In  Hungary  they 
mostly  Catholics,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  inhabitants  of 


that  country.  They  have  no  ethical  principles  and  they  do  not 
recognize  the  obligations  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  There  is 
extreme  moral  laxity  in  the  relation  of  the  two  sexes,  and  on  the 
whole  they  take  life  easily,  and  are  complete  fatalists.  At  the 
same  time  they  arc  great  cowards,  and  they  play  the  role  of  the 
fool  or  the  jester  in  the  popular  anecdotes  of  eastern  Europe. 
There  the  poltroon  is  always  a  Gipsy,  but  he  is  good  humoured 
and  not  so  malicious  as  those  Gipsies  who  had  endured  the 
hardships  of  outlawry  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  specifically  of  an  Oriental  origin  in  their 
religious  vocabulary,  and  the  words  Dcvla  (God),  Bang  (devil) 
or  TrusktU  (Cross),  in  spite  of  some  remote  similarity,  must  be 
taken  as  later  adaptations,  and  not  as  remnants  of  an  old  Sky- 
worship  or  Serpent-worship.  In  general  their  beliefs,  customs, 
tales,  &c.  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  general  folklore,  and 
many  of  their  symbolical  expressions  find  their  exact  counterpart 
in  Rumanian  and  modern  Greek,  and  often  read  as  if  they  were 
direct  translations  from  these  languages.  Although  they  love 
their  children,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  Gipsy  mother  will  hold 
her  child  by  the  legs  and  beat  the  father  with  it.  In  Rumania 
and  Turkey  among  the  settled  Gipsies  a  good  number  are  carriers 
and  bricklayers;  and  the  women  take  their  full  share  in  every 
kind  of  work,  no  matter  bow  bard  it  may  be.  The  nomadic 
Gipsies  carry  on  the  ancient  craft  of  coppersmiths,  or  workers  in 
metal;  they  also  make  sieves  and  traps,  but  in  the  East  they  are 
seldom  farriers  or  horse-dealers.  They  are  far-famed  for  their 
music,  in  which  art  they  are  unsurpassed.  The  Gipsy  musicians 
belong  mostly  to  the  class  who  originally  were  serfs.  They  were 
retained  at  the  courts  of  the  boyars  for  tbeir  special  talent  in 
reciting  old  ballads  and  love  songs  and  their  deftness  in  playing, 
notably  the  guitar  and  the  fiddle.  The  former  was  used  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  either  love  ditties  and  popular 
songs  or  more  especially  in  recital  or  heroic  ballads  and  epic 
songs;  the  latter  for  dances  and  other  amusements.  They 
were  the  troubadours  and  minstrels  of  eastern  Europe;  the 
largest  collection  of  Rumanian  popular  ballads  and  songs  was 
gathered  by  G.  Dem.  Teodorescu  from  a  Gipsy  minstrel,  Petre 
Sholkan;  and  not  a  few  of  the  songs  of  the  guslars  among  the 
Servians  and  other  Slavonic  nations  in  the  Balkans  come  also 
from  the  Gipsies.  They  have  also  retained  the  ancient  tunes 
and  airs,  from  the  dreamy  "  doina  "  of  the  Rumanian  to  the 
fiery  "  czardas  "  of  the  Hungarian  or  the  stately  "  bora  "  of  the 
Bulgarian.  Liszt  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  Gipsies  the  origin 
of  the  Hungarian  national  music.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  as 
seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  Gipsy  music  in  other  parts  of  south- 
east Europe;  but  they  undoubtedly  have  given  the  most 
faithful  expression  to  t  he  national  temperament.  Equally  famous 
is  the  Gipsy  woman  for  her  knowledge  of  occult  practices.  She 
is  the  real  witch;  she  knows  charms  to  injure  the  enemy  or  to 
help  a  friend.  She  can  break  the  charm  if  made  by  Others. 
But  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other,  and  in  fact  as  little 
as  in  their  songs,  do  they  use  the  Gipsy  language.  It  is  either 
the  local  language  of  the  natives  as  in  the  case  of  charms,  or  a 
slightly  Romanized  form  of  Greek,  Rumanian  or  Slavonic.  The 
old  Gipsy  woman  is  also  known  for  her  skill  in  palmistry  and 
fortune-telling  by  means  of  a  special  set  of  cards,  the  well-known 
Tarokof  the  Gipsies.  They  have  also  a  large  stock  of  fairy  tales 
resembling  in  each  country  the  local  fairy  talcs,  in  Greece  agreeing 
with  the  Greek,  and  in  Rumania  with  the  Rumanian  fairy  talcs. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  have  contributed  to  the 
dissemination  of  these  tales  throughout  Europe,  for  a  large 
number  of  Gipsy  tales  can  be  shown  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies,  and  others  are 
so  much  like  those  of  other  nations  that  the  borrowing  may  be 
by  the  Gipsy  from  the  Greek,  Slav  or  Rumanian.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  playing-cards  might  have  been  introduced  to 
Europe  through  the  Gipsies.  The  oldest  reference  to  cards  is 
found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nitolaus  of  Cavcllazzo,  who  says  that 
the  cards  were  first  brought  into  V  iter  bo  in  1379  from  the  land 
of  the  Saracens,  probably  from  Asia  Minor  or  the  Balkans. 
They  spread  very  quickly,  but  no  one  has  been  able  as  yet  to  t  race 
definitely  the  source  whence  they  ' 
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entering  here  into  the  history  of  the  playing-cards  and  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  face*  and  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
different  designs,  one  may  assume  safely  that  the  cards,  before 
tbey  were  used  for  mere  pastime  or  for  gambling,  may  originally 
have  had  a  mystical  meaning  and  been  used  as  sortcs  in  various 
combinations.  To  this  very  day  the  oldest  form  is  known  by  the 
hitherto  unexplained  name  of  Tarock,  played  in  Bologna  at  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  and  retained  by  the  French  under 
the  form  Tarot,  connected  direct  with  the  Gipsies,  "  Le  Tarot  des 
Bohcmicns."  It  was  noted  above  that  the  oldest  chronicler 
(Presbyter)  who  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  1416 
in  Germany  knows  them  by  their  Italian  name  "  Cianos," 
so  evidently  he  must  have  known  of  their  existence  in  Italy 
previous  to  any  date  recorded  hitherto  anywhere,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  coming  from  Italy  they  brought  with 
them  also  their  book  of  divination. 

Physical  Characteristics.— As  a  race  they  arc  of  small  stature, 
varying  in  colour  from  the  dark  tan  of  the  Arab  to  the  whitish 
hue  of  the  Servian  and  the  Pole.  In  fact  there  arc  some  white- 
coloured  Gipsies,  especially  in  Scrvia  and  Dalmatia,  and  these 
are  often  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  native  peoples, 
except  that  they  are  more  lithe  and  sinewy,  better  proportioned 
and  more  agile  in  their  movements  than  the  thick -set  Slavs  and 
the  mixed  race  of  the  Rumanians.  By  one  feature,  however, 
tbey  are  easily  distinguishable  and  recognize  one  another,  viz. 
by  t  he  lustre  of  their  eyes  and  the  whiteness  of  their  teeth.  Some 
are  well  built;  others  have  the  features  of  a  mongrel  race,  due 
no  doubt  to  intermarriage  with  outcasts  of  other  races.  The 
women  age  very  quickly  and  the  mortality  among  the  Gipsies 
is  great,  especially  among  children;  among  adults  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  pulmonary  diseases.  They  love  display  and  Oriental 
showincss,  bright -coloured  dresses,  ornaments,  bangles,  &c; 
red  and  green  arc  the  colours  mostly  favoured  by  the  Gipsies 
in  the  East.  Along  with  a  showy  handkerchief  or  some  shining 
gold  coins  round  their  necks,  they  will  wear  torn  petticoats  and 
no  covering  on  their  feet.  And  even  after  they  have  been 
assimilated  and  have  forgotten  their  own  language  they  still 
retain  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  their  character,  such 
as  the  love  of  inordinate  display  and  gorgeous  dress;  and  their 
moral  defects  not  only  remain  for  a  long  time  as  glaring  as  among 
those  who  live  the  life  of  vagrants,  but  even  become  more  pro- 
nounced. The  Gipsy  of  to-day  is  do  longer  what  his  fore- 
fathers have  been.  The  assimilation  with  the  nations  in  the 
near  East  and  the  steps  taken  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy 
in  the  West,  combine  to  denationalize  the  Gipsy  and  to  make 
"  Romani  Chib  "  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Bibliography. — The  scientific  study  of  the  Gipsy  language  and 
its  origin,  as  well  as  the  critical  history  of  the  Gipsy  race,  dales 
(with  the  notable  exception  of  Grellmann)  almost  entirely  from 
Pott's  researches  in  1844. 

I.  Collections  of  Documents,  Sec. — Lists  of  older  publications 
appeared  in  the  books  of  Pott,  Miklosich  and  the  archduke  Joseph; 
Pott  adds  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  scientific  value  of  the  books 
enumerated.  Sec  also  Veneichnis  von  Werken  und  A  uf taken  .  .  . 
uberdie  Gesckkkteund  Spracke  der  Zigeuner.  cfc,  24B  entries  (Leipzig, 
1K86);  J.  Tipray,  "  Adafekok  a  cziginyokrol  scnld  Erodalomhoz,"  in 
Magyar  Kdnyvszemle  (Budapest,  1877);  Ch.  G.  Leland,  A  Collection 
of  Cuttings  ..  .  rctalint  to  Gypsies  (1874-1891),  bequeathed  by 
him  to  t  he  British  M  uscum.  See  also  the  Orientaliscker  Jokresberickt, 
ed.  Mailer  (Berlin.  1887  ff.). 

II.  History.— (a)  The  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Europe. 
Sources'.  A.  F.  Oefeliu*,  Return  Boicarum  scriptores,  Sfc.  (Augsburg, 
1763);  M.  Freher,  Andrea*  Prtsbyteri  .  .  .  ckronicon  de  ductbus 
Bavaria*  .  .  .  (1602);  S.  Munster,  Cosmograpkia  .  .  .  Sfc.  (Basel, 
tS45);  J-  Thurmaicr,  Annalium  Boiorum  lilrri  seplem,  ed.  T.  Zic- 
gierus  (Ingolstad,  1554);  M.  Crusius,  Annates  Suerici,  Sfc.  (Frank- 
furt, 1505-1506),  Sckwabisck*  Ckronik  .  .  .  (Frankfurt,  1733); 
A.  Krsntz,  Saxonia  (Cologne,  1 530);  Simon  Simeon.  Itinerants,  tfc, 
ed.  J.  Nasmith  (Cambridge,  17/8).  (b)  Origin  awl  spread  of  the 
Gipsies:  H.  M.  G.  Grellmann,  Die  Zigeuner,  Sfc.  (1st  ed.,  Dessau  and 
Leipzig,  1783;  2nd  ed.,  Gottingen,  1787);  English  by  M.  Roper 
(London,  1787;  2nd  ed.,  London,  1897),  entitled  Dissertation  on  Ike 
Gipsies,  Sfc;  Carl  von  Heister,  Elknograpkiscke  .  .  .  Nolisen  uber 
die  Zigtuner  (K&nigsbcrg,  1842),  a  third  and  greatly  improved 
edition  of  Grellmann  and  the  best  book  of  its  kind  up  to  that  date; 
A.  F.  Pott,  Dit  Zigtuner  in  Europe,  und  Alien  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1844- 
1845),  the  first  scholarly  work  with  complete  and  critical  biblio- 
graphy, detailed  grammar,  etymological  dictionary  and 


texts;  C.  Hopf,  Die  Einwanderung  der  Zigeuner  in  Europa  (Got ha. 
1870);  F.  von  Miklosich,  "  Beit  rage  zur  Ken  nt  nit  der  Zigeuner- 
Mundarten,"  L-iv.,  in  Suzungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akad.  d.  Wissensckaften 
(Vienna,  1874-1878),  "  Cbcr  die  Mundarten  und  die  Wanderungen 
der  Zigeuner  Europas,"  i.-xii..  in  Denksckrtflen  d.  Wiener  Akad.  d. 
Wtssensckaften  (1872-1880);  M.  J.  de  Goejc.  Bijdrage  tot  de  gc- 
schiedenis  der  Zigeuners  (Amsterdam.  1875),  English  lr.in>lation  by 
Mac  Ritchie,  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Indus  (London,  1886);  Zedlcr, 
Universal' Lexicon,  voi.  Ixii.,  jr.  'Zigeuner,"  pp.  520544  con- 
taining a  rich  bibliography ;  many  publications  of  P.  Bataillard 
from  1844  to  1885;  A.  Colocci,  Slorta  d'  un  popolo  errante,  witM 
illustrations,  map  and  Gipsy-ltal.  and  Ital. -Gipsy  glossaries  (Turin, 
1889);  F.  IL  Croome.  "  the  Gypsies."  in  E.  Magnuswn.  Sational 
Lift  and  Tkougkt  (1891).  and  art.  "Gipsies"  in  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (oth  ed.,  1870);  C.  Amero,  Boktmtens,  Tsiganes  et 
Gypsies  (Paris,  1895);  M.  Kogalnitxhan,  Esquxsst  sur  Thissoire,  Us 
maun  et  la  langue  des  Cigains  (Berlin,  1837  ;  German  trans.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1840) — valuable  more  for  the  historical  part  than  for  the 
linguistic;  J.  Czacki,  Dziela,  vol.  iiL  (1844-1845)— for  historic  data 
about  Gipsies  in  Poland;  I.  Kopernicki  and  J.  Mover,  Charaktery- 
slyka  fixyesna  ludroici  galicyjikiej  (1876) — for  the  history  and 
customs  of  Galician  gipsies;  Ungarische  statistische  Uitleilungen. 
vol.  ix.  (Budapest,  1895),  containing  the  best  statistical  information 
on  the  Gipsies;  V.  Dittrich,  A  nagy-idai  csigdnyok  (Budapest, 
1898);  T.  H.  Schwicker,  "  Die  Zigeuner  in  Ungarn  u.  Sicbcn- 
bdrgen,"  in  vol.  xii.  of  Die  Vblker  Oslerreich-Ungarns  (Vienna, 
1883),  and  in  Mitteslungen  d.  K.  K.  geograpkiscken  Gesellsckaft 
(Vienna,  1896) :  Dr  J.  Pofck,  Die  Zigtuner  in  der  Bukcnsnna  (Czcrno- 
witx,  1908);  Fickcr,  "  Die  Zigeuner  der  Bukowina,"  in  Statist. 
Monatsckrifl,  v.  6,  Hunderl  Jakre  1775-187$:  Zigeuner  in  d.  Buko- 
vina  (Vienna,  1875),  Die  Vdlkerstdmme  der  6sterr.-vngar.  Monartkie, 
Sfc.  (Vienna,  1869);  V.  S.  Morwood,  Our  Gipsies  (Condon,  1885); 
D.  Mac  Ritchie,  Scottish  Gypsies  under  the  Stewarts  (Edinburgh.  1894) ; 

F.  A.  Coclho,  "  Os  Ciganos  de  Portugal,"  in  Bot.  Soc.  Geog.  (Lisbon. 
1892);  A.  Dumbarton,  Gypsy  Life  in  the  Mysore  Jungle  (London, 
1902). 

III.  Linguistic. — [Armenia],  F.  N.  Finck.  "  Die  Spraehe  der  artne- 
nischen  Zigeuner,"  in  Memoires  de  I' Acad.  Imp.  des  Sciences,  viiu 
(St  Petersburg,  1007).  [Austria-Hungary),  R.  von  Sowa.  Die 
Mundart  der  stovakischen  Zigeuner  (Gottingen,  1887),  and  Put 
makriscke  M undart  der  Romsprache  (Vienna,  1 893) ;  A.  J .  Puchmaycr. 
Romdni  Cib  (Prague.  1821);  P.  Josef  Jesina.  RomdHi  Ctb  (in  Czech, 
1880;  in  German,  1886);  G.  Ihnatko,  Cagdny  nyehtan  (Loconcon. 

1877)  ;  A.  Kalina,  La  Langue  des  Tsiganes  slovaques  (Posen.  1882); 
the  archduke  Joseph,  Czigdny  nythlan  (Budapest,  1888);  H.  von 
Wlislocki,  Die  Spraehe  der  Iranssutaniscken  Zigeuner  (Leipzig.  1884). 
[Brazil),  A.  T.  de  Mcllo  Moracs,  Os  ciganos  no  Brazil  (Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
1886).  IFrance,  the  Basques],  A.  Baudrimont,  Vocabulaire  de  la 
langue  des  Bohemiens  habitant  lei  pays  basques-francais  (Bordeaux, 
1862).  [Germany],  R.  Pischcl,  Beiirdge  zur  Kennlnis  der  deutuhen 
Zigeuner  (Halle,  1894);  R.  von  Sowa,  "  WOrterbuch  des  Dialektsdcr 
deutschen  Zigeuner,'  in  Abhandlungen  f.  <L  Kunde  d.  Morgenlandes, 
xi.  I.  very  valuable  (Leipzig,  1898);  F.  N.  Finck,  Lehrbuch  des 
Dialekls  der  deutschen  Zigeuner — very  valuable  (Marburg,  1003). 
[Great  Britain,  &c],  Ch.  G.  Leland,  The  English  Gipsies  and  their 
Language  (London  and  New  York,  1873;  2nd  ed.,  1874),  The  Gipties 
of  Russia,  Austria,  England,  America,  Sfc.  (London,  1882) — the 
validity  of  Leland's  conclusions  is  often  doubtful;  B.  C.  Smart  and 
H.  J.  Crofton,  Tke  Dialed  of  the  English  Gypsies  (2nd  ed.,  London, 
1875);  G.  Borrow,  Romano  lavo-lil  (London,  1874,  1905),  Latengro, 
ed.  F.  H.  Groorae  (London,  1899).  [Rumania],  B.  Constantinr»cu, 
Probe  d*  Limba  si  literatura  ftganilor  diss  Rominia  (Bucharest. 

1878)  .  [Russia,  BessarabiaL  O.  Bocthlingk,  Ober  die  Spraehe  der 
Zigeuner  in  Russland  (St  Petersburg,  1852;  supplement,  1854). 
[Russia,  Caucasus),  K.  Badganian,  Cygany.  Siskoliio  slovu  o  nartti- 
jaki  zakavkatskiku  cygani  (St  Petersburg,  1887);  Istomin,  Citanskij 
Jazyki  (1900).  |Spainl,  G.  H.  Borrow,  Tke  Zincali,  or  an  Account 
of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain  (London,  1841,  and  numerous  later  editions) ; 
R.  Campuzano,  Origen  .  .  .  de  los  Gitanos,  y  diccionario  de  sis 
dialecto  (2nd  ed.,  Madrid,  1857);  A.  de  C,  Diccionario  del  dialect* 
giiano,  Sfc.  (Barcelona,  1851J;  M.  de  Sales  y  Guindale,  llistoria, 
costumbres  y  dialecto  de  los  Gitanos  (Madrid,  1870);  M.  de  Sales. 
El  Gilanitmo  (Madrid,  1870);  J.  Tineo  Rebollcdo.  "  A  Chipicalli  " 
la  lengua  gitana:  diccionario  gitano-espanol  (Granada,  tooo). 
(Turkeyl.  A.  G.  Paspati,  Etudes  sur  les  Tckinghianis,  ou  Bohtmicnt 
d*  rempirt  ottoman  (Constantinople,  l8jo),  with  grammar,  vocabu- 
lary, tales  and  French  glossary;  very  important.  |General|,  John 
Sampson, "  Gypsy  Language  and  Origin,"  in  Journ.  Gypsy  Lore  Soc. 
vol.  u  (2nd  ser.,  Liverpool,  1907):  }•  A.  Dccourdemancbe,  Cram- 

1908)— fantastic  in  some  of  its 
Ouellen  (Strassburg.  IO01);  L. 
Gttnther,  Das  Rotmduk  des  deutschen  Gamers  (Leipzig,  1905),  for 
the  influence  of  Gipsy  on  argot;  L.  Besses,  Diccionario  de  argot 
espanol  (Barcelona);  G.  A.  Grierson,  The  Pts&ca  Languages  of 
North-Western  India  (London.  1906),  for  parallels  in  Indian  dialects; 

G.  Borrow,  Criscot*  9  majari  Lucas  ,  .  .  El  evangetio  stgun  S. 
Lucas  .  .  .  (London,  1837:  2nd  ed.,  1872)— this  is  the  only  complete 
translation  of  any  one  of  the  gospels  into  Gipsy.  For  older  fragments 
of  such  translations,  see  Pott  ii.  464-521. 

IV.  Folklore,  Tales,  Songs.  Sfc— Many  songs  and  talcs  arc  found 


ma  ire  iu  Tchingani,  Sfc.  (Paris,  1508)— fi 
philology;  F.  Kluge, 
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in  the  books  enumerated  above,  where  t  hey  are  mostly  accompanied 
by  literal  translations.  See  also  Ch.  G.  Leland.  E.  H.  Palmer  and 
T  Turkey,  Englisk  Cipiy  Songs  in  Romany,  uritk  Metrical  Entlnh 
Translation  (Lomlon,  1875);  C.  Smith,  Gipsy  Lift,  (fc.  (London, 
l»So);  M.  Roaenfcld,  Lieder  der  Zigeuner  (i88J);  Ch.  C.  Leland, 
Tke  Gypsies  (Boston,  Mass.,  18H1),  Gypsy  Sorcery  and  Fortune- 
Teilmt  (London,  1891);  H.  von  Wlislocki,  Mdrcken  und  Sage*  der 
transsxktauiscktn  Zt tenner  (Berlin,  1 886)— containing  61  tales, 
very  freely  translated;  Volksdickiungen  der  siebenburriscken  und 
tudungariicken  Zigeuner  (Vienna,  1890) — songs,  ballads,  charms, 
proverb  •  and  too  tales:  Vom  icandtrnden  Ztgeunervolke  (Hamburg, 
1890);  Wesen  und  Wirkungskrtis  der  Zauberfrauen  bei  den  sieben- 
burgtscken  Zigeuner  (1891) ;  Aus  dem  inncrcn  Leben  der  Zigeuner," 
in  Etknoloriscke  KfUlesIungrn  (Berlin,  180;);  R.  Pitchel,  Berukt 
Wlislocki  vom  •xandernden  Zigeunereolkt  (Gflttingen,  1890) — a 
criticism  of  WModd'l  method,  Ac;  F.  H.  Groome,  Gypsy 
Jes  (London,  1899).  with  historical  introduction  and  a  complete 
and  trustworthy  collection  of  76  gipsy  tales  from  many  countries; 
KatadA,  Conies  pianos  (Logrono,  1907):  M.  Caster,  Zigeuner- 
marcken  aus  Rstmanien  (1881);  "  Tiganii,  At.,"  in  Revisla  penlru 
Istorie,  ifc,  t.  p.  469  ff.  (Bucharest,  IB83) ;  "  Gypsy  Fairy-Tales  "  in 
Folklore.  The  Journal  0}  Ike  Gipsy-Lore  Society  (Edinburgh,  1888- 
i8oj)  was  revived  in  Liverpool  in  1907. 

V.  Legal  Status, — A  few  of  the  books  in  which  the  legal  status  of 
the  Gipwes  (either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  "  vagrants  ")  is 
treated  from  a  juridical  point  of  view  are  here  mentioned,  also  the 
history  of  the  trial  in  1736.  J.  B.  Weissenbruch,  Ausfukrliche 
Relation  ton  der  famosen  Zigeuner- Piebes-ilord  und  Rauber  (Frank- 
furt and  Leipzig,  1727);  A.  Ch.  Thomasius,  Tractatio  jundica  it 
vagabundo.  (fc.  (Leipzig,  1731);  F.  Ch.  B.  Avc-Lallemant,  Das 
tUutscke  Gaunertum,  (fc.  (Leipzig.  1858-1863);  V.  dc  Rochas.  Les 
Punas  de  France  et  d'Rspagne  (Paris,  1876);  P.  Chuchul.  Znm 
Kampfe  It  ten  Landstrticktr  und  Btltler  (Kasscl,  1 881);  R.  Breithaupt, 
Dtt  Zigeuner  und  der  deulsckt  Stoat  (Wurzburg.  1907);  G.  Stcln- 
hauscn.  Gescku.hU  der  dtuiuken  Kultur  (Leipzig  and  Vienna.  1904). 

(M.  G.) 

GIRAFFE,  a  corruption  of  Zarifah,  the  Arabic  name  for  the 
tallest  of  all  mammals,  and  the  typical  representative  of  the 
family  Giroffidae,  the  distinctive  characters  of  which  are  given 
in  the  article  Pzcora,  where  the  systematic  position  of  the 
group  is  indicated.  The  classic  term  "  camclopard,"  probably 
introduced  when  these  animals  were  brought  from  North 
Africa  to  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  has  fallen  into  complete 


In  common  with  the  okapi,  giraffes  have  skin-covered  horns 
a  the  head,  but  in  these  animals,  which  form  the  genus  Giraffa, 
appendages  are  present  in  both  sexes;  and  there  is  often 
unpaired  one  in  advance  of  the  pair  on  the  forehead.  Among 
iracteristics  of  these  animals  may  be  noticed  the  great 
length  of  the  neck  and  limbs,  the  complete  absence  of  lateral 
toes  and  the  long  and  tufted  tail.  The  tongue  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  length,  measuring  about  17  in.  in  the  dead  animal, 
and  for  its  great  elasticity  and  power  of  muscular  contraction 
while  living.  It  is  covered  with  numerous  large  papillae,  and 
forms,  like  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  an  admirable  organ  for 
the  examination  and  prehension  of  food.  Giraffes  arc  inhabit- 
ants of  open  country,  and  owing  to  their  length  of  neck  and  long 
flexible  tongues  are  enabled  to  browse  on  tall  trees,  mimosas 
being  favourites.  To  drink  or  graze  they  arc  obliged  to  straddle 
the  fore-legs  apart;  but  they  seldom  feed  on  grass  and  are 
capable  of  going  long  without  water.  When  standing  among 
mimosas  they  so  harmonize  with  their  surroundings  that  they 
are  difficult  of  detection.  Formerly  giraffes  were  found  in  large 
herds,  but  persecution  has  reduced  their  number  and  led  to  tbeir 
extermination  from  many  districts.  Although  in  late  Tertiary 
times  widely  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  India,  giraffes  arc 
bow  confined  to  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Apart  from  the  distinct  Somali  giraffe  {Giraffa  reticulata), 
characterized  by  its  deep  liver-red  colour  marked  with  a  very 
coarse  network  of  fine  white  lines,  there  arc  numerous  local  forms 
of  the  ordinary  giraffe  {Girajfa  camelopardalis).  The  northern 
races,  such  as  the  Nubian  G.  c.  typica  and  the  Kordofan  G.  c. 
adiquorum,  arc  characterized  by  the  large  frontal  horn  of  the 
balls,  the  while  legs,  the  network  type  of  coloration  and  the  pale 
lint.  The  latter  feature  is  specially  developed  in  the  Nigerian 
G.  c.  peralta,  which  is  likewise  of  the  northern  type.  The  Baringo 
G.  c.  rolksckildi  also  has  a  large  frontal  horn  and  white  legs,  but 
the  spots  in  the  bulls  arc  very  dark  and  those  of  the  females 
In  the  Kilimanjaro  G.  c.  tippdskirihi  the  frontal  horn 


is  often  developed  in  the  bulls,  but  the  legs  arc  frequently  spotted 
to  the  fetlocks.  Farther  south  the  frontal  horn  tends  to  dis- 
appear more  or  less  completely,  as  in  the  Angola  G.  c.  angoUnsis, 
the  Transvaal  G.  c.  vardi  and  the  Cape  G.  e.  capeusis,  while  the 
legs  are  fully  spotted  and  the  colour-pattern  on  the  body 
(especially  in  the  last-named)  is  more  of  a  blotched  type,  that 


The  North  African  or  Nubian  Giraffe  (Giraffa 

is  to  say,  consists  of  dark  blotches  on  a  faw 
a  network  of  light  lines  on  a  dark  ground. 

For  details,  see  a  paper  on  the  subspecies  of  Giraffa  camelopardalis, 
by  R.  Lydckkcr  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
for  1904.  (R.  L.') 

GIRALDI.  GIGUO  GREG  OR  10  [Litrus  Gregoeius  Gyxal- 
dusI  (t470-«S5i)t  Italian  scholar  and  poet,  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  June  1479.  at  Ferrara,  where  he  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents  and  acquirements.  On  the  completion 
of  his  literary  course  he  removed  to  Naples,  where  he  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  Sannazaro;  and 
subsequently  to  Lombardy,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
Mirandola  family.  At  Milan  in  1507  he  studied  Greek  under 
Chalcondylas;  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  Modcna,  he  became 
tutor  to  Ercole  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Rangone.  About  the  year 
1514  he  removed  to  Rome,  where,  under  Clement  VII.,  he  held 
the  office  of  apostolic  protonotary;  but  having  in  the  sack  of  that 
city  (1527),  which  almost  coincided  with  the  death  of  his  patron 
Cardinal  Rangone,  lost  all  his  property,  he  returned  in  poverty 
once  more  to  Mirandola,  whence  again  he  was  driven  by  the 
troubles  consequent  on  the  assassination  of  the  reigning  prince  in 
1533.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  one  long  struggle  with  ill  health, 
poverty  and  neglect;  and  he  is  alluded  to  with  sorrowful  regret 
by  Montaigne  in  one  of  his  Essais  (i.  34),  as  having,  like  Sebastian 
Castalio,  ended  his  days  in  utter  destitution.  He  died  at  Ferrara 
in  February  IS5»;  and  his  epitaph  makes  touching  and  graceful 
to  the  sadness  of  his  end.   Giialdi  was  a  man  of  very 
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extensive  erudition;  and  numerous  testimonies  to  his  profundity 
and  accuracy  have  been  given  both  by  contemporary  and  by 
later  scholars.  His  Hitler ia  de  diis  gentium  marked  a  distinctly 
forward  itep  is  the  systematic  study  of  classical  mythology; 
and  by  his  treatises  De  annis  et  mensibus,  and  on  the  Calen- 
darium  Romanum  tt  Craccum,  he  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
reform  of  the  calendar,  which  was  ultimately  effected  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  His  Progymnasma  adrersus  literal  tt  literates 
deserves  mention  at  least  among  the  curiosities  of  literature; 
and  among  his  other  works  to  which  reference  is  still  occasionally 
made  are  Hittoriae  poHarum  Cratcorum  CC  Latinorum\  De 
poet  is  suorum  temporum;  and  De  sefiultura  ac  vario  scptlUndi 

ritu.    Giraldi  was  also  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 
Mis  Optra  omnia  were  published  at  Leiden  in  1696. 

GIRALDI.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1504-1573),  surmmed 
Cykthius,  Cimthio  or  Citmo,  Italian  novelist  and  poet,  born 
at  Ferrara  in  November  1504,  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town,  where  in  1515  he  became  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  and,  twelve  years  afterwards,  succeeded  Celio 
Cakagnini  in  the  chair  of  belles-lettres.  Between  1 542  and  1  $60 
he  acted  as  private  secretary,  first  to  Ercote  II.  and  afterwards 
to  Alphonso  II.  of  Este;  but  having,  in  connexion  with  a  literary 
quarrel  in  which  he  had  got  involved,  lost  the  favour  of  his 
patron  in  the  latter  year,  he  removed  to  Mondovi,  where  be 
remained  as  a  teacher  of  literature  till  1568.  Subsequently, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  senate  of  Milan,  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Pavia  till  1573,  when,  in  search  of  health,  be 
returned  to  his  native  town,  where  on  the  30th  of  December  he 
died.  Besides  an  epic  entitled  ErcoU  (1557).  >■>  twenty-six 
cantos,  Giraldi  wrote  nine  tragedies,  the  best  known  of  which, 
Orbtccht,  was  produced  in  1541.  The  sanguinary  and  disgusting 
character  of  the  plot  of  this  play,  and  the  general  poverty  of 
its  style,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  its  critics,  almost  fully 
redeemed  by  occasional  bursts  of  genuine  and  impassioned 
poetry;  of  one  scene  in  the  third  act  in  particular  it  has  even 
been  affirmed  that,  if  it  alone  were  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question,  the  Orbtukt  would  be  the  finest  play  in  the  world. 
Of  the  prose  works  of  Giraldi  the  most  important  is  the  Utcatem- 

manner  of  Boccaccio,  but  still  more  closely  resembling  the  novels 
of  Giraldi's  contemporary  BandcIIo,  only  much  inferior  in  work- 
manship to  the  productions  of  either  author  in  vigour,  liveliness 
and  local  colour.  Something,  but  not  much,  however,  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  their  professed  claim  to  represent  a  higher 
standard  of  morality.  Originally  published  at  Monlcregale, 
Sicily,  in  1 56s,  they  were  frequently  reprinted  in  Italy,  while  a 
French  translation  by  Chappuys  appeared  in  1583  and  one  in 
Spanish  in  1 59a  They  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  students  of 
English  literature,  as  having  furnished,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  plots  of  Measure  for  Measure  and  Othello.  That 
of  the  latter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Htcatommithi  (iii.  7), 
is  conjectured  to  have  reached  Shakespeare  through  the  French 
translation;  while  that  of  the  former  (llccat.  viii.  5)  is  probably 
to  be  traced  to  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra  (1578),  an 
adaptation  of  Cinthio's  story,  and  to  his  Ilepiamerone  (1583), 
which  contains  a  direct  English  translation.  To  Giraldi  also 
must  be  attributed  the  plot  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Custom 
of  the  Country. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBREH SIS  (1146  ?-i22o),  medieval  historian, 
also  called  Gexaid  de  Babju,  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  dc  Barri  and  Augharat,  a  daughter  of 
Gerald,  the  ancestors  of  the  Fitzgcralds  and  the  Welsh  princess, 
Nesta,  formerly  mistress  of  King  Henry  I.  Falling  under  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  David  Fitzgerald,  bishop  of  St  David's, 
be  determined  to  enter  the  church.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  his 
works  show  that  he  had  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
the  Latin  poets.  In  1172  he  was  appointed  to  collect  tithe  in 
Wales,  and  showed  such  vigour  that  he  was  made  archdeacon. 
In  1 176  an  attempt  was  made  to  elect  him  bishop  of  St  David's, 
but  Henry  II.  was  unwilling  to  sec  any  one  with  powerful  native 
connexions  a  bishop  in  Wales.  In  1180,  after  another  visit  to 
Paris,  be  was  appointed  commissiary  to  the  bishop  of  St  David's, 


who  had  ceased  to  reside.  But  Gi  raid  us  threw  up  his  post, 
Indignant  at  the  indifference  of  the  bishop  to  the  welfare  of  his 
see.  In  1184  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  was 
elected  to  accompany  Prince  John  00  his  voyage  to  Ireland. 
While  there  be  wrote  a  Topographic  Mibemka,  which  is  full  of 
information,  and  a  strongly  prejudiced  history  of  the  conquest, 
the  Espugnatio  Mibtrnica.  In  1186  he  read  his  work  with  great 
applause  before  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Oxford.  In  118S 
he  was  sent  into  Wales  with  the  primate  Baldwin  to  preach 
the  Third  Crusade.  Giraldus  declares  that  the  mission  was 
highly  successful;  in  any  case  it  gave  him  the  material  for  his 
Itinerarium  Cambrense,  which  is,  after  the  Ezpvgnalio,  his  best 
known  work.  He  accompanied  the  archbishop,  who  intended 
him  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Crusade,  to  the  continent,  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  1180  he  was  sent 
back  to  Wales  by  the  king,  who  knew  bis  influence  was  great, 
to  keep  order  among  his  countrymen.  Soon  after  he  was  absolved 
from  his  crusading  vow.  According  to  his  own  statements, 
which  often  tend  to  exaggeration,  he  was  offered  both  the  sees  of 
Bangor  and  Llandaff,  but  refused  them.  From  1102  to  1108 
he  lived  in  retirement  at  Lincoln  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
It  is  probably  during  this  period  that  be  wrote  the  Gemma 
ecdesiastica  (discussing  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  ritual,  Arc) 
and  the  Vita  S.  Remigii.  In  1108  be  was  elected  bishop  of  St 
David's.  But  Hubert  Walter,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  determined  to  have  in  that  position  no  Welshman  who 
would  dispute  the  metropolitan  pretensions  of  the  English 
primates.  The  king,  for  political  reasons,  supported  Hubert 
Walter.  For  four  years  Giraldus  exerted  himself  to  get  his 
election  confirmed,  and  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  St 
David's  from  Canterbury.  He  went  three  times  to  Rome. 
He  wrote  the  De  jure  Menerieniis  ecdestae  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  his  diocese.  He  made  alliances  with  the  princes  of 
North  and  South  Wales.  He  called  a  general  synod  of  bis  diocese. 
He  was  accused  of  stirring  up  rebellion  among  the  Welsh,  and 
the  justiciar  proceeded  against  him.  At  length  in  1202  the  pope 
annulled  all  previous  elections,  and  ordered  a  new  one.  The 
prior  of  Llantbony  was  finally  elected.  Gerald  was  immediately 
reconciled  to  the  king  and  archbishop;  the  utmost  favour  was 
shown  to  him;  even  the  expenses  of  his  unsuccessful  election 
were  paid.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  though 
there  was  some  talk  of  his  being  made  a  cardinaL  He  certainly 
survived  John. 

The  works  of  Giraldus  are  partly  polemical  and  partly  hist  orical. 
His  value  as  a  historian  is  marred  by  his  violent  party  spirit; 
some  of  his  historical  tracts,  such  as  the  Liber  de  instruction* 
printipum  and  the  Vita  Galfridi  Archiepisiopi  Ebor teens  is, 
seem  to  have  been  designed  as  political  pamphlets.  Henry  II.. 
Hubert  Walter  and  William  Longchamp,  the  chancellor  of 
Richard  I.,  are  the  objects  of  his  worst  invectives.  His  own 
pretensions  to  the  sec  of  St  David  are  the  motive  of  many  of  his 
misrepresentations.  But  he  is  one  of  tbc  most  vivid  and  witty 
of  our  medieval  historians. 

See  the  Roll*  edition  of  his  works,  cd.  J.  S.  Brewer,  J.  F.  Ditnock 
and  G.  F.  Warner  in  8  vols.  (London,  1861-1891).  *°roe  of  which 
have  valuable  introductions. 

GIRANDOLE  (from  the  Ital.  tirandola),  an  ornamental 
branched  candlestick  of  several  lights.  It  came  into  use  about 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  commonly  made 
and  used  in  pairs.  It  has  always  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  luxurious  appliance  for  lighting,  and  in  the  great  18th-century 
period  of  French  bouse  decoration  the  famous  ciseieurs  designed 
some  exceedingly  beautiful  examples.  A  great  variety  of  mctab 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
candlestick,  girandoles  have  been  made  in  hard  woods.  Gilded 
bronze  has  been  a  very  frequent  medium,  but  for  table  purposes 
silver  b  still  the  favourite  material. 

GIRARD.  JEAN  BAPTISTS  (known  as  "  Le'  Pere  Girard  " 
or"  LePercGregoire  "K176S-1850),  Frcnch  Swisseducationalist, 
was  born  at  Fribourg  and  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Lucerne. 
He  was  the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  fourteen,  and  his  gift  for 
teaching  was  early  shown  at  home  in  helping  his  mother  with  the 
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younger  children;  and  after  passing  through  his  noviciate  he 
spent  some  lime  as  an  instructor  in  convents,  notably  at  Wurx- 
burg  (1785-1788).  Then  for  ten  years  he  was  busy  with 
rchgvous  duty.  In  1708,  full  of  Kantian  ideas,  he  published  an 
essay  outlining  a  scheme  of  national  Swiss  education;  and  in 
1 804  be  began  his  career  as  a  public  teacher,  first  in  the  elementary 
school  at  Fribourg  (1805-1823),  then  (being  driven  away  by 
Jesuit  hostility)  in  the  gymnasium  at  Lucerne  till  1834,  when 
he  retired  to  Fribourg  and  devoted  himself  with  the  production 
of  his  books- on  education,  Dt  Vtnseignement  rtgulUr  de  la 
lan gut  walcrneUt  (1834,  oth  cd.  1804;  Eng.  trans,  by  Lord 
Ebrington,  Tkt  MotAtr  Tongue,  1847),  and  Court  W*ca/j/ (1844- 
1846).  Father  Girard's  reputation  and  influence  as  an  enthusiast 
in  the  cause  of  education  became  potent  not  only  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  a  second  Peslalocsirbut  in  other  countries. 
He  had  a  genius  for  teaching,  bis  method  of  stimulating  the 
intelligence  of  the  children  at  Fribourg  and  interesting  them 
actively  in  learning,  and  not  merely  cramming  them  with  rules 
and  facts,  being  warmly  praised  by  the  Swiss  educationalist 
Francois  Naville  (1784-1846)  in  his  treatise  on  public  education 
(1831).  His  undogmatic  method  and  his  Liberal  Christianity 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  but  his  aim  was, 
in  all  his  teaching,  to  introduce  the  moral  idea  into  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  right  or  wrong  working 
of  the  facts  he  brought  to  their  attention,  and  thus  to  elevate 
character  all  through  the  educational  curriculum. 

GIRARD,  PHILIPPE  HENRI  DB  (1775-1845).  French 
mechanician,  was  born  at  Lourmarin,  Vaucluse,  on  the  1st  of 
February  1775.  He  is  chiefly  known  in  connexion  with  flax- 
spinning  machinery.  Napoleon  having  in  1810  decreed  a  reward 
of  one  million  francs  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  machine  for 
spinning  flax,  Cirard  succeeded  in  producing  what  was  required. 
But  he  never  received  the  promised  reward,  although  in  1853, 
after  his  death,  a  comparatively  small  pension  was  voted  to  his 
heirs,  and  having  relied  on  the  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
bis  invention  he  got  into  serious  financial  difficulties.  He  was 
obliged,  in  181  j,  to  abandon  the  flax  mills  be  had  established 
in  France,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
founded  a  flax  mill  and  a  factory  for  his  machines  at  Hirtenberg. 
In  18x5,  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia, 
he  »cnt  to  Poland,  and  erected  near  Warsaw  a  flax  manufactory, 
round  which  grew  up  a  village  which  received  the  name  of 
Cirardow.  In  1818  he  built  a  steamer  to  run  on  the  Danube. 
He  did  not  return  to  Paris  till  1844,  where  he  still  found  some 
of  his  old  creditors  ready  to  press  their  claims,  and  he  died  in 
that  city  on  the  26th  of  August  1845.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  numerous  minor  inventions. 

CIRARD,  STEPHEN  (1750-1831),  American  financier  and 
philanthropist,  founder  of  Cirard  College  in  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  a  suburb  of  Bordeaux,  France,  on  the  aoth  of  May  1750. 
He  kwt  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  at  the  age  of  eight  and  had  little 
education.  His  father  was  a  sea  captain,  and  the  son  cruised 
to  the  West  Indies  and  back  during  1 764-1 773,  was  licensed 
captain  in  1773,  visited  New  York  in  1774,  and  thence  with  the 
*iv  stance  of  a  New  York  merchant  began  to  trade  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  and  Port  au  Prince.  In  May  1776  he  was  driven 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  by  a  British  fleet  and  settled  there  as 
a  merchant;  in  June  of  the  next  year  he  married  Mary  (Polly) 
Lum,  daughter  of  a  shipbuilder,  who,  two  years  later,  after 
Girard's  becoming  a  citixen  of  Pennsylvania  (1778),  built  for  him 
the  "  Water  Witch,"  the  first  of  a  fleet  trading  with  New  Orleans 
and  the  West  Indies— most  of  Girard's  ships  being  named  after 
kis  favourite  French  authors,  such  as  "  Rousseau,"  "  Voltaire," 
"  Helvetius  "  and  "  Montesquieu,"  His  beautiful  young  wife 
became  insane  and  spent  the  years  from  1700  to  her  death  in 
1815  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  1810  Girard  used  about 
a  million  dollars  deposited  by  him  with  the  Barings  of  London 
for  the  purchase  of  shares  of  the  much  depreciated  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States — a  purchase  of  great  assistance 
to  the  United  States  government  in  bolstering  European  confi- 
dence in  its  securities.  When  the  Bank  was  not  rec bartered  the 
budding  and  the  cashier's  house  in  Philadelphia  were  purchased 


at  a  third  of  the  original  cost  by  Girard,  who  in  May  181a 
established  the  Bank  of  Stephen  Girard.  He  subscribed  in 
1814  for  about  95%  of  the  government's  war  loan  of  85,000,000, 
of  which  only  $20,000  besides  had  been  taken,  and  he  generously 
offered  at  par  shares  which  upon  his  purchase  had  gone  to  a 
premium.  He  pursued  his  business  vigorously  in  person  until 
the  12th  of  February  1830,  when  he  was  injured  in  the  street 
by  a  truck;  he  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1831.  His  public 
spirit  had  been  shown  during  his  life  not  only  financially  but 
personally;  in  1793,  during  the  plague  of  yellow  fever  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  volunteered  to  act  as  manager  of  the  wretched 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Helm 
had  the  hospital  cleansed  and  its  work  systematized;  again 
during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1 797-1 708  he  look  the  lead 
in  relieving  the  poor  and  caring  for  the  sick.  Even  more  was  his 
philanthropy  shown  in  his  disposition  by  will  of  his  estate, 
which  was  valued  at  about  $7,500,000,  and  doubtless  the  greatest 
fortune  accumulated  by  any  individual  in  America  up  to  that 
time.  Of  his  fortune  be  bequeathed  $116,000  to  various 
Philadelphia  charities,  $500,000  to  the  same  city  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Delaware  water  front,  $300,000  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  internal  improvements,  and  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to 
Philadelphia,  to  be  used  in  founding  a  school  or  college,  in 
providing  a  better  police  system,  and  in  making  municipal 
improvements  and  lessening  taxation.  Most  of  his  bequest 
to  the  city  was  to  be  used  for  building  and  maintaining  a  school 
"  to  provide  for  such  a  number  of  poor  male  white  orphan 
children  ...  a  better  education  as  well  as  a  more  comfortable 
maintenance  than  they  usually  receive  from  the  application  of 
the  public  funds."  His  will  planned  most  minutely  for  the 
erection  of  this  school,  giving  details  as  to  the  windows,  doors, 
walls,  &c;  and  it  contained  the  following  phrase:  "I  enjoin 
and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary  or  minister  of  any 
sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  duty  whatsoever 
in  the  said  college;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted 
for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college.  ...  I  desire  to  keep  the 
tender  minds  of  orphans  .  .  .  free  from  the  excitements  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to 
produce."  Girard's  hdrs-at-law  contested  the  will  in  1836,  and 
they  were  greatly  helped  by  a  public  prejudice  aroused  by  the 
clause  cited;  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1844. 
Daniel  Webster,  appearing  for  the  heirs,  made  a  famous  plea 
for  the  Christian  religion,  but  Justice  Joseph  Story  handed  down 
an  opinion  adverse  to  the  heirs  (Vidals  v.  Girard's  Executors). 
Webster  was  opposed  in  this  suit  by  John  Sergeant  and  Horace 
Binney.  Girard  specified  that  those  admitted  to  the  college 
must  be  white  male  orphans,  of  legitimate  birth  and  good 
character,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten;  that  no  boy  was 
to  be  permitted  to  stay  after  his  eighteenth  year;  and  that  as 
regards  admissions  preference  was  to  be  shown,  first  to  orphans 
born  in  Philadelphia,  second  to  orphans  born  in  any  other  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  third  to  orphans  born  in  New  York  City,  and 
fourth  to  orphans  born  In  New  Orleans.  Work  upon  the  build- 
ings was  begun  in  1833,  and  the  college  was  opened  on  the  tst 
of  January  1848,  a  technical  point  of  law  making  instruction 
conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  the  five  buildings,  of  which 
the  principal  one,  planned  by  Thomas  Ustick  Walter  ( 1 804-1887), 
has  been  called  "  the  most  perfect  GreA  temple  in  existence." 
To  a  sarcophagus  in  this  main  building  the  remains  of  Stephen 
Girard  were  removed  in  1851.  In  the  40  acres  of  the  college 
grounds  there  were  in  1009  18  buildings  (valued  at  $3,JS°<°°°), 
1513  pupils,  and  a  total  "population,"  including  students, 
teachers  and  all  employes,  of  1007.  The  value  of  the  Girard 
estate  in  the  year  1007  was  $35,000,000,  of  which  $550,000 
was  devoted  to  other  charities  than  Girard  College.  The  controj 
of  the  college  was  under  a  board  chosen  by  the  city  councils 
until  1869,  when  by  act  of  the  legislature  it  was  transferred  to 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Common  Pleas  judges  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  course  of  training  is  partly  industrial— for 
a  long  Ume  graduates  were'indenlured  till  they  came  of  age- 
but  it  is  also  preparatory  to  college  entrance. 
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Sec  H.  A.  Ingram.  The  Life  and  Ckareuter  of  Sunken  Guard 
(Philadelphia.  1884),  and  Gtwst  J'.  Kupp,  "Stephen  Girard— 
Merchant  and  Mariner."  in  184S-180S:  Semi-Centenniol  of  Girard 
College  (Philadelphia,  1898). 

GIRARDIN,  DELPHINE  DE  (1804-1855),  French  author, 
was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapcllc  on  the  26th  of  January  1804.  Her 
mother,  the  well-known  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  brought  her  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  literary  society.  She  published  two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  Eisais  poftiques  (18:4)  and 
Nouveaux  Essais  poitiqucs  (1815).  A  visit  to  Italy  in  1877, 
during  which  she  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  literati 
of  Rome  and  even  crowned  in  the  capitol,  was  productive  of 
various  poems,  of  which  the  most  ambitious  was  Sapolinc  (1833). 
Her  marriage  in  1831  to  Emile  dc  Girardin  (sec  below)  opened 
up  a  new  literary  career.  The  contemporary  sketches  which 
she  contributed  from  1836  to  1839  to  the  fcuilleton  of  La  Prcsse, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Charles  de  Launay,  were  collected 
under  the  title  of  Lttlres  parisiennes  (1843),  and  obtained  a 
brilliant  success.  Conies  d'une  vieille  fdlc  d  ses  neveux  (1832), 
La  Canne  de  Monsieur  de  Balzac  (1836)  and  //  nt  faut  pas  jouer 
atec  la  douleur  (1853)  are  among  the  best-known  of  her  rprqances; 
and  her  dramatic  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  include  L  Stole  des 
journalistts  (1840),  Judith  (1843),  CUopitre  (1847),  Lady  Tarlufc 
(1853),  and  the  one-act  comedies,  Ceil  la  Jaule  du  mari  (1851), 
La  Joie Jail  peur  (1854),  be  Chapeau  d'un  horloger  (1854)  and  V ne 
Femme  qui  dilute  son  mari,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  In  the  literary  society  of  her  time  Madame 
Girardin  exercised  no  small  personal  influence,  and  among  the 
frequenters  of  her  drawing-room  were  Tbcophile  Gauticr  and 
Balzac,  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Victor  Hugo.  She  died  on  the 
29th  of  June  1855.  Her  collected  works  were  published  in  six 
volumes  (1860-1861). 

See  Sainte-Beuvc.  Cause  in  du  lundi,  t.  i'u.;  G.  de  Molencs, 
"Les  Femraes  poetes,"  in  Revue  its  deux  mondts  (July  1842); 
Taxilc  Dclord,  Les  Matinees  UlUraires  (i860);  L' Esprit  de  Madame 
Girardin,  avee  une  prtface  par  M.  Lomarline  (1862);  G.  d'Hritly, 
Madame  de  Gtrardin,  sa  vie  et  ses  vuvres  (1868);  Imbcrt  dc  Saint 
Amand,  Mme  de  Girardin  (1875). 

GIRARDIN,  6 MILE  DE  (1802-1881),  French  publicist,  was 
born,  not  in  Switzerland  in  1806  of  unknown  parents,  but  (as 
was  recognized  in  1837)  in  Paris  in  1802,  the  son  of  General 
Alexandre  dc  Girardin  and  of  Madame  Dupuy,  wife  of  a  Parisian 
advocate.  His  first  publication  was  a  novel,  Emile,  ■  dealing 
with  his  birth  and  early  life,  and  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Girardin  in  1827.  He  became  inspector  of  fine  arts  under  the 
Martignac  ministry  just  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
was  an  energetic  and  passionate  journalist.  Besides  his  work 
on  the  daily  press  he  issued  miscellaneous  publications  which 
attained  an  enormous  circulation.  His  Journal  des  connais- 
sarues  utiles  bad  1 20,000  subscribers,  and.  the  initial  edition  of 
bis  Almanack  de  France  (1834)  ran  to  a  million  copies.  In  1836 
be  inaugurated  cheap  journalism  in  a  popular  Conservative 
organ,  La  Presse,  the  subscription  to  which  was  only  forty 
francs  a  year.  This  undertaking  involved  him  in  a  duel  with 
Arroand  Carrel,  the  fatal  result  of  which  made  him  refuse  satis- 
faction to  later  opponents.  In  1839  he  was  excluded  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  he  had  been  four  times  elected, 
on  the  plea  of  his  foreign  birth,  but  was  admitted  in  1842.  He 
resigned  early  in  February  1847,  and  on  the  24th  of  February 
1848  sent  a  note  to  Louis  Philippe  demanding  his  resignation  and 
the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  In  the  Legislative 
Assembly  he  voted  with  the  Mountain.  He  pressed  eagerly  in 
his  paper  for  the  election  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  of  whom  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents.  In  1856 
be  sold  La  Presse,  only  to  resume  it  in  1862,  but  its  vogue  was 
over,  and  Girardin  started  a  new  journal,  La  Libcrtl,  the  sale 
of  which  was  forbidden  in  the  public  streets.  He  supported 
Emile  OUivier  and  the  Liberal  Empire,  but  plunged  into  vehement 
journalism  again  to  advocate  war  against  Prussia.  Of  his 
many  subsequent  enterprises  the  most  successful  was  the  purchase 
of  Le  Petit  Journal,  which  served  to  advocate  the  policy  of  Thiers, 
though  be  himself  did  not  contribute.  The  crisis  of  the  i6th 
of  May  1877,  when  Jules  Simon  fell  from  power,  made  bim 


resume  his  pen  to  attack  Mac  M  ah  on  and  the  party  of  reaction 
in  La  France  and  in  Le  Petit  Journal.  Emile  de  Girardin  married 
in  1831  Dclphine  Gay  (see  above),  and  after  her  death  in  1855 
Guillemctte  Josephine  Brunold,  countess  von  Tieffenbacb, 
widow  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Nassau.  He  was  divorced  from 
his  second  wife  in  1872. 

The  long  list  of  his  social  and  political  writings  includes:  De  la 
presse  penodujueau  XIX'  siitle  (1837);  De  I'lnstrnetion  pubtupte 
(1838):  Etudes  pditiqut*  (1838);  De  la  liberie  de  la  presse  et  du 
journalisme  (1842) ;  Le  Droit  au  travail  au  Luxembourg  ttirAssembUe 
National*  (2  vols.,  1848);  Lts  Ctnquanlt-dtux  (1849,  &c),  a  srnc* 
of  articles  on  current  parliamentary  questions:  La  Politique  umi- 
ttnelle,  dicrets  dt  I'avemr  (UrusseU.  1852);  Le  Condamni  du  6  mars 
(1867),  an  account  of  his  own  differences  with  the  government  in 
1867  when  he  was  fined  5000  fr.  far  an  article  in  La  Liberti:  L* 
Dossitr  de  la  guerre  (1877),  a  collection  ot  official  documents;  Ques- 
tions de  mem  ttmps,  1836  a  i8$6,  articles  extracted  from  the  daily 
and  weekly  pecs*  (u  vols.,  1858). 

GIRARDON.  FRANCOIS  (1628-1715),  French  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Troycs  on  the  17th  of  March  162S.  As  a  boy  he  had  for 
roaster  a  joiner  and  wood -carver  of  bis  native  town,  named 
Baudesson,  under  whom  he  is  said  to  have  worked  at  the  chateau 
of  Liebault,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Chancellor  Scguicr. 
By  the  chancellor's  influence  Girardon  was  first  removed  to 
Paris  and  placed  in  the  studio  of  Francois  Anguicr,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Rome.  In  1652  he  was  back  in  France,  and  seems  at 
once  to  have  addressed  himself  with  something  like  ignoble 
subserviency  to  the  task  of  conciliating  the  court  painter  Charles 
Le  Brun.  Girardon  is  reported  to  have  declared  himself  incap- 
able of  composing  a  group,  whether  with  truth  or  from  motives  of 
policy  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This  much  is  certain,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  work  was  carried  out  from  designs  by 
Le  Brun,  and  shows  the  merits  and  defects  of  Le  B  run's  manner — 
a  great  command  of  ceremonial  pomp  in  presenting  his  subject, 
coupled  with  a  large  treatment  of  forms  which  if  it  were  more 
expressive  might  be  imposing.  The  court  which  Girardon  paid 
to  the  "  premier  point  re  du  roi  "  was  rewarded.  An  immense 
quantity  of  work  at  Versailles  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  successful  execution  of  four  figures  for  the 
Bains  d'Apollon,  Le  Brun  induced  the  king  to  present  his  protege 
personally  with  a  purse  of  300  louis,  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  royal  favour.  Jn  1650  Girardon  was  made  member  of  the 
Academy,  in  1659  professor,  in  1674  "  adjoint  au  rocteur," 
and  finally  in  1695  chancellor.  Five  years  before  (1600),  on  the 
death  of  Le  Brun,  be  had  also  been  appointed  "  inspect  cur 
general  des  ouvragea  dc  sculpture  "—a  place  of  power  and  profit. 
In  1699  he  completed  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  erected  by  the  town  of  Paris  on  the  Place  Louis  le  Grand. 
This  statue  was  melted  down  during  the  Revolution,  and  is 
known  to  us  only  by  a  small  bronze  model  (Louvre)  finished 
by  Girardon  himself.  His  Tomb  of  Richelieu  (church  of  the 
Sorbonne)  was  saved  from  destruction  by  Alexandre  Lenoir, 
who  received  a  bayonet  thrust  in  protecting  the  head  of  the 
cardinal  from  mutilation.  It  is  a  capital  example  of  Girardon's 
work,  and  the  theatrical  pomp  of  its  style  is  typical  of  the  funeral 
sculpture  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  LouisXV.;  but  amongst 
other  important  specimens  yet  remaining  may  also  be  cited  the 
Tomb  of  Louvois  (St  Eustachc),  that  of  Bignon,  the  king's 
librarian,  executed  in  1656  (St  Nicolas  du  Chardonncrct),  and 
decorative  sculptures  in  the  Galcrie  d'Apollon  and  Chambre  du 
roi  in  the  Louvre.  Mention  should  not  be  omitted  of  I  be  group, 
signed  and  dated  1699,  "  The  Rape  of  Proserpine  "  at  Versailles, 
which  also  contains  the  "  Bull  of  Apollo."  Although  chiefly 
occupied  at  Paris  Girardon  never  forgot  his  native  Troycs,  the 
museum  of  which  town  contains  some  of  his  best  works,  including 
the  marble  busts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Maria  Theresa.  In  the 
h6tcl  de  ville  is  still  shown  a  medallion  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the 
church  of  St  Remy  a  bronze  crucifix  of  some  importance — both 
works  by  his  hand.   He  died  in  Paris  in  1715. 

Sec  Corrard  dc  Brcban,  Notice  sur  la  vit  el  Us  glares  it  Girardon 
(1850). 

GIRART  DB  ROUSSILLON,  an  epic  figure  of  the  Carolingian 
cycle  of  romance.  In  the  genealogy  of  romance  he  is  a  son  of 
Doon  dc  Maycncc,  and  be  appears  in  different  and  irreconcilable 
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circumstances  in  many  of  the  chansons  it  gesU.  The  legend  of 
('■.ran  de  Roussillon  is  contained  in  a  Vita  Girardi  it  Roussillon 
(ed.  P.  Meyer,  in  Romania,  1878),  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  1  2th  century  and  written  probably  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
of  Pothieres  or  of  Vexelai,  both  of  which  were  founded  in  860  by 
Girart;  in  Git  art  it  Roussillon,  a  chanson  it  teste  written  early 
in  the  1 2th  century  in  a  dialect  midway  between  French  and 
Provencal,  and  apparently  based  on  an  earlier  Burgundian 
poem;  in  a  14th  century  romance  in  alexandrines  (ed.  T.  J.  A.  P. 
Mignard,  Paris  and  Dijon,  1878);  and  in  a  prose  romance  by 
Jehan  Wauquelin  in  1447  (ed.  L.  de  Montfllc,  Paris,  1880).  The 
historical  Girard,  son  of  Leuthard  and  Grimildis,  was  a 
Burgundian  chief  who  was  count  of  Paris  in  837,  and  embraced 
the  cause  of  Lot  hair  against  Charles  the  Bald.  He  fought  at 
Fontenay  in  841,  and  doubtless  followed  Lothair  to  Aix.  In 
8$s  he  became  governor  of  Provence  for  Lothair's  son  Charles, 
king  oi  Provence  (d.  863).  His  wife  Bertha  defended  Vicnne 
unsuccessfully  against  Charles  the  Bald  in  870,  and  Girard, 
who  had  perhaps  aspired  to  be  the  titular  ruler  of  the  northern 
part  of  Provence,  which  he  had  continued  to  administer  under 
Lothair  II.  until  that  prince's  death  in  869,  retired  with  his  wife 
to  Avignon,  where  he  died  probably  in  877,  certainly  before  870. 
The  tradition  of  his  piety,  of  the  heroism  of  his  wife  Bertha, 
and  of  his  wars  with  Charles  passed  into  romance;  but  the 
historical  facts  are  so  distorted  that  in  Girart  it  Roussillon  the 
trvmtrt  makes  him  the  opponent  of  Charles  Mart  el,  to  whom 
he  stands  in  the  relation  of  brother-in-law.  He  is  nowhere 
described  in  authentic  historic  sources  as  of  Roussillon.  The 
title  is  derived  from  his  castle  built  on  Mount  Lassois,  near 
Chatillon-sur-Seinc.  Southern  traditions  concerning  Count 
Girart.  in  which  he  is  made  the  son  of  Garin  de  Monglane,  arc 
embodied  in  Girart  it  Viant  (13th  century)  by  Bert  rand  de 
Bar-sur-l'Aube,  and  in  the  Aspramonte  of  Andrea  da  Barbcrino, 
based  on  the  French  chanson  0/  Asprtmonl ,  where  he  figures  as 
Girart  de  Frete  or  de  Fratte.1  Girart  it  Viant  is  the  recital  of 
a  siege  of  Vienne  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  Aspramontt  Girart  de 
Fratte  leads  an  army  of  infidels  against  Charlemagne.  Girart  it 
Roussillon  was  long  held  to  be  of  Provencal  origin,  and  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  Provencal  epic, 
but  its  Burgundian  origin  may  be  taken  as  proved. 

Sec  F.  Michel.  Gerard  de  RassiUon  .  .  .  publU  en  francais  et  en 
praeen^al  d  aptrt  Us  kfSS.  de  Paris  tt  dt  Lonites  (Pans,  1856): 
P.  Meyer,  Gtrart  de  Roussillon  (1884),  a  translation  in  modern  French 
with  a  comprehensive  introduction.  For  Girart  de  Viane  (ed.  P. 
T*rb£,  Reims,  1850)  tee  L.  Gautier,  Epopits  fran^aises,  vol.  iv. ; 
F.  A  WulfT,  Notice  sur  Us  sagas  de  Magus  et  de  Geirard  (Lund,  1874). 

GIRAUD,  GIOVANNI,  Count  (1776-1834),  Italian  dramatist, 
of  French  origin,  was  born  at  Rome,  and  showed  a  precocious 
passion  for  the  theatre.  His  first  play,  L'Onestd  non  si  vince, 
was  successfully  produced  in  1798.  He  took  part  in  politics 
as  an  active  supporter  of  Pius  VI.,  but  was  mainly  occupied  with 
the  production  of  his  plays,  and  in  tSoq  became  director-general 
of  the  Italian  theatres.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1834.  Count 
Giraud's  comedies,  the  best  of  which  are  Gtlosit  per  tquivoco 
(1S07)  and  L'AjontU'  imbaraue  (1824),  were  bright  and  amusing 
on  the  stage,  but  of  no  particular  literary  quality. 

His  collected  comedies  were  published  in  1823  and  his  Ttatro 
domestita  in  1825. 

GIRDLE  (O.  Eng.  gyritl,  from  gyrian,  to  gird;  cf.  Ger.  GUrtel, 
Dutch  goriel,  from  gurttn  and  gorien;  "gird"  and  its  doublet 
"  girth  "  together  with  the  other  Teutonic  cognates  have  been 
referred  by  some  to  the  root  ghar— to  seize,  enclose,  seen  in 
Cr  x»'<».  hand.  Lat.  hortus,  garden,  and  also  English  yard, 
prden,  garth,  &c  ),  a  band  of  leather  or  other  material  worn 
round  the  waist,  either  to  confine  the  loose  and  flowing  outer 
robes  so  as  to  allow  freedom  of  movement,  or  to  fasten  and 
support  the  garments  of  the  wearer.  Among  the  Romans  it 
was  used  to  confine  the  tunica,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  dress 
of  the  soldier;  when  a  man  quitted  military  service  he  was  said, 

1  It  h  of  interest  to  note  that  Freta  was  the  old  name  for  the 
town  of  Saint  Kemy,  and  that  it  is  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Glanum,  the  name  of  which  is  possibly  preserved  in  Garin 
or  Monglane.  the  ancestor  of  the  heroes  ol  the  cycle  of  Guilbutnc 
d  Orange. 


cingulum  itponert,  to  lay  aside  the  girdle.  Money  being  carried 
in  the  girdle,  tenant  ptriert  signified  to  lose  one's  purse,  and, 
among  the  Greeks,  to  cut  the  girdle  was  to  rob  a  man  of  his 
money. 

Girdles  and  girdle-buckles  are  not  often  found  in  Gallo-Roman 
graves,  but  in  the  graves  of  Franks  and  Burgundians  they  are 
constantly  present,  often  ornamented  with  bosses  of  silver  or 
bronze,  chased  or  inlaid.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  speaks  of  the 
Franks  as  belted  round  the  waist,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
6th  century  says  that  a  dagger  was  carried  in  the  Frankish 
girdle. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  dress  the  girdle  makes  an  unimportant 
figure,  and  the  Norman  knights,  as  a  rule,  wore  their  belts  under 
their  hauberks.  After  the  Conquest,  however,  the  artificers 
gave  more  attention  to  a  piece  whose  buckle  and  tongue  invited 
the  work  of  the  goldsmith.  Girdles  of  varying  richness  arc  seen 
on  most  of  the  western  medieval  effigies.  That  of  Queen  Beren- 
garia  lets  the  long  pendant  hang  below  the  knee,  following  a 
fashion  which  frequently  reappears. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  knight's  surcoat 
is  girdled  with  a  narrow  cord  at  the  waist,  while  the  great  belt, 
which  had  become  the  pride  of  the  well -equipped  cavalier, 
loops  across  the  hips  carrying  the  heavy  sword  aslant  over  the 
thighs  or  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  wearer. 

But  it  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  following  century  that  the 
knightly  belt  takes  its  most  splendid  form.  Under  the  year 
1356  the  continuator  of  the  chronicle  of  Nangis  notes  that  the 
increase  of  jewelled  belts  had  mightily  enhanced  the  price  of 
pearls.  The  belt  is  then  worn,  as  a  rule,  girdling  the  hips  at 
some  distance  below  the  waist,  being  probably  supported  by 
hooks  as  is  the  belt  of  a  modern  infantry  soldier.  The  end  of  the 
belt,  after  being  drawn  through  the  buckle,  is  knotted  or  caught 
up  after  the  fashion  of  the  tang  of  the  Garter.  The  waist  girdle 
either  disappears  from  sight  or  as  a  narrow  and  ornamented 
strap  is  worn  diagonally  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  belt.  A 
mass  of  beautiful  ornament  covers  the  whole  belt,  commonly 
seen  as  an  unbroken  line  of  bosses  enriched  with  curiously 
worked  roundels  or  lozenges  which,  when  the  loose  strap-end 
is  abandoned,  meet  in  a  splendid  morse  or  clasp  on  which  the 
enameller  and  jeweller  had  wrought  their  best.  About  1420 
this  fashion,  tends  to  disappear,  the  loose  tabards  worn  over 
armour  in  the  jousting-yard  hindering  its  display.  The  belt 
never  regains  its  importance  as  an  ornament ,  and,  at  t  he  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  sword  and  dagger  are  sometimes  seen  hanging 
at  the  knight's  sides  without  visible  support. 

In  civil  dress  the  magnificent  belt  of  the  14th  century  is 
worn  by  men  of  rank  over  the  hips  of  the  tight  short -skirted 
coat,  and  in  that  century  and  in  the  15th  and  16th  there  are 
sumptuary  laws  to  check  the  extravagance  of  rich  girdles  worn 
by  men  and  women  whose  humble  station  made  them  unseemly. 
Even  priests  must  be  rebuked  for  their  silver  girdles  with  basclards 
hanging  from  them.  Purses,  daggers,  keys,  penners  and  inkhorns, 
beads  and  even  books,  dangled  from  girdles  in  the  15th  and 
early  t6th  centuries.  Afterwards  the  girdle  goes  on  as  a  mere 
strap  for  holding  up  the  clothing  or  as  a  sword-belt.  At  the 
Restoration  men  contrasted  the  fashion  of  the  court,  a  light 
rapier  hung  from  a  broad  shoulder-belt,  with  the  fashion  of  the 
countryside,  where  a  heavy  weapon  was  supported  by  a  narrow 
waistbelt.  Soon  afterwards  both  fashions  disappeared.  Sword- 
hangcrs  were  concealed  by  the  skirt,  and  the  belt,  save  in  certain 
military  and  sporting  costumes,  has  no  more  been  in  sight  in 
England.  Even  as  a  support  for  breeches  or  trousers,  the  use 
of  braces  has  gradually  supplanted  the  girdle  during  the  past 
century. 

In  most  of  those  parts  of  the  Continent — Brittany,  for  example 
—where  the  peasantry  maintains  old  fashions  in  clothing,  the 
belt  or  girdle  is  still  an  important  part  of  the  clothing.  Italian 
non-commissioned  officers  find  that  the  Sicilian  recruit's  main 
objection  to  the  first  bath  of  his  life-time  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
must  lay  down  the  cherished  belt  which  carries  his  few  valuables. 
With  the  Circassian  the  belt  stiU  buckles  on  an  arsenal  of  pistols 
and  knives. 
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Folklore  and  ancient  custom  are  much  concerned  with  the 
girdle.  Bankrupt*  at  one  time  put  it  off  in  open  court;  French 
law  refused  courtesans  the  right  to  wear  it;  Saint  Cuthlac 
casts  out  devils  by  buckling  his  girdle  round  a  possessed  man; 
an  earl  is  "  a  belted  earl  "  since  the  days  when  the  putting  on 
of  a  girdle  was  part  of  the  ceremony  of  his  creation;  and  fairy 
tales  of  half  the  nations  deal  with  girdles  which  give  invisibility 
to  the  wearer.  (O.  Ba  ) 

:  GIRGA,  or  Gikceh,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  313  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  about  10  m.  N.N.E. 
of  the  ruins  of  Abydos.  Pop.  (1007)  19,803,  of  whom  about 
one-third  are  Copts.  The  town  presents  a  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  Nile,  which  at  this  point  makes  a  sharp  bend.  A 
ruined  mosque  with  a  tall  minaret  stands  by  the  river-brink. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  decorated  with  glased  tiles. 
The  town  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  pottery.  Girga  is 
the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop.  It  also  possesses  a  Roman  Catholic 
monastery,  considered  the  most  ancient  in  the  country.  As 
lately  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  town  stood  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  but  is  now  on  the  bank,  the  intervening 
space  having  been  washed  away,  together  with  a  large  part  of 
the  town,  by  the  stream  continually  encroaching  on  its  left 
bank. 

GIRGENTI  (anc.  Apigcnium,  q.v.),  a  town  of  Sicily,  capital 
of  the  province  which  bears  its  name,  and  an  episcopal  sec,  on 
the  south  coast,  58  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Palermo  direct  and  84)  m.  by 
rail.  Population  (1001)  25,014.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
western  summit  of  the  ridge  which  formed  the  northern  portion 
of  the  ancient  site;  the  main  street  runs  from  E.  to  W.  on 
the  level,  but  the  side  st  reels  are  steep  and  narrow.  The  cathedral 
occupies  the  highest  point  in  the  town;  it  was  not  founded  till 
the  13th  century,  taking  the  place  of  the  so-called  temple  of 
Concord.  The  campanile  still  preserves  portions  of  its  original 
architecture,  but  the  interior  has  been  modernized.  In  the 
chapter-house  a  famous  sarcophagus,  with  scenes  illustrating 
the  myth  of  Hippotylus,  is  preserved.  There  arc  other  scat  tcred 
remains  of  13th-century  architecture  in  the  town,  while,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  city,  close  to  the  so-called  oratory  of 
Phalaris,  is  the  Norman  church  of  S.  Nicolo.  A  small  museum 
in  the  town  contains  vases,  terra-cottas,  a  few  sculptures,  &c. 
The  port  of  Girgenti,  5J  m.  S.W.  by  rail,  now  known  as  Porto 
Empedocle  (population  in  1001,  11,510),  as  the  principal  place 
of  shipment  for  sulphur,  the  mining  district  beginning  immedi- 
ately north  of  Girgenti.  (T.  As.) 

GIRISHK,  a  village  and  fort  of  Afghanistan.  It  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Helmund  78  m.  W.  of  Kandahar  on  the 
road  to  Herat;  3641  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  fort,  which  is 
garrisoned  from  Kandahar  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  district  (Pushl-i-Rud),  has  little  military  value.  It 
commands  the  fords  of  the  Helmund  and  the  road  to  Scistan, 
from  which  it  is  about  100  m.  distant;  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district.  Girishk  was  occupied  by  the  British 
during  the  first  Afghan  War;  and  a  small  garrison  of  sepoys, 
under  a  native  officer,  successfully  withstood  a  siege  of  nine 
months  by  an  overwhelming  Afghan  force.  The  Dasht-i-Bakwa 
stretches  beyond  Girishk  towards  Farah,  a  level  plain  of  consider- 
able width,  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  field  of  the  final 
contest  for  supremacy  between  Russia  and  England. 

GIftNAR,  a  sacred  hill  in  Western  India,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Kathiawar,  10  m.  E.  of  Junagarh  town.  It  consists  of 
five  peaks,  rising  about  3500  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  which  are 
numerous  old  Jain  temples,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  rock,  with  an  inscription  of  Asoka 
(ind  century  B.C.),  and  also  two  other  inscriptions  (dated  150 
and  455  a.d.)  of  great  historical  importance. 

GIRODET  DE  ROUSSY.  ANNE  LOUIS  (1767-1824).  French 
painter,  better  known  as  Girodct-Trioson,  was  born  at  Montargis 
on  the  5th  of  January  1767.  He  lost  his  parents  in  early  youth, 
and  the  care  of  his  fortune  and  education  fell  to  the  lot  of  his 
guardian,  M.  Trioson, "  medecin  de  mesdames,"  by  whom  he  waa 
in  later  life  adopted.  After  some  preliminary  studies  under  a 
painter  named  Luquin,  Girodet  entered  the  school  of  David, 


and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  successfully  competed  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  At  Rome  he  executed  his  "  Hippocrate  refusant 
les  presents  d'Artaxerxes  "and"  Endymion dormant  "  (Louvre), 
a  work  which  was  hailed  with  acclamation  at  the  Salon  of  1792. 
The  peculiarities  which  mark  Girodcl's  position  as  the  herald 
of  the  romantic  movement  arc  already  evident  in  his"  Endymion." 
The  firm-set  forms,  the  grey  cold  colour,  the  hardness  of  the 
execution  are  proper  to  one  trained  in  the  school  of  David,  but 
these  characteristics  harmonize  ill  with  the  literary,  sentimental 
and  picturesque  suggestions  which  the  painter  has  sought  to 
render.  The  same  incongruity  marks  Girodel's  "  Dana£  "  and  his 
"  Quatre  Saisons,"  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain  (repeated  for 
.  Compicgne),  and  shows  itself  to  a  ludicrous  extent  in  his  "  Fingal " 
(St  Petersburg,  Lcuchtcnberg  collection),  executed  for  Napoleon 
I.  in  1802.  This  work  unites  the  defects  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools,  for  Girodel's  imagination  ardently  and  ex- 
clusively pursued  the  ideas  excited  by  varied  reading  both  of 
classic  and  of  modern  literature,  and  the  impressions  which  he 
received  from  the  external  world  afforded  him  little  stimulus  or 
check;  he  consequently  retained  the  mannerisms  of  his  master's 
practice  whilst  rejecting  all  restraint  on  choice  of  subject.  The 
credit  lost  by  "Fingal"  Girodet  regained  in  1806,  whenhecxhibited 
"  Scene  de  Deluge  "  (Louvre),  to  which  (in  competition  wiih  the 
"Sabines"  of  David)  wasawardedthcdecennialpriae.  This  success 
was  followed  up  in  1808  by  the  production  of  the  "  Reddition  de 
Vienne  "  and  "  Atala  au  Tom  beau  " — a  work  which  went  far  to 
deserve  its  immense  popularity,  by  a  happy  choice  of  subject, 
and  remarkable  freedom  from  the  theatricality  of  Girodet's 
usual  manner,  which,  however,  soon  came  to  the  front  again  in 
his  "  Rf  volte  de  Caire  "  (1810).  His  powers  now  began  to  (ail, 
and  his  habit  of  working  at  night  and  other  excesses  told  upon 
his  constitution;  in  the  Salon  of  181 2  he  exhibited  only  a 
"  Tetc  de  Viergc  " ;  in  1 8 1 9  "  Pygmalion  et  Galatee  "  showed  a  st  iU 
further  decline  of  strength;  and  in  1824— the  year  in  which  he 
produced  his  portraits  of  Calhelineau  and  Bonchamps—  Girodet 
died  on  the  9th  of  December. 

He  executed  a  vast  quantity  of  illustrations,  amongst  which  may 
be  cited  those  to  the  Didot  VitfU  (1798)  and  to  the  Louvre  Racine 
(1801-1805).  Fifty-four  of  hi*  designs  (or  Anaerton  were  engraved 
by  M.  ChatiUon.  Girodet  wasted  much  time  on  literary  composit  ion. 
his  poem  Lt  Petntre  (a  string  of  commonplaces),  together  with  poor 
imitations  of  classical  poets,  and  essays  on  Lt  Of  nit  and  La  Cries, 
were  published  after  his  death  (1829),  with  a  biographical  notice 
by  hit  friend  M.  Coupin  de  la  Couperie;  and  M.  Dclccluie,  in  his 
Louis  Damd  ti  ion  tempt,  has  also  a  brief  life  of  Girodet. 

GIRONDE,  a  maritime  department  of  south-western  France, 
formed  from  four  divisions  of  the  old  province  of  Guyenne,  viz. 
Bordelais,  Bazadais,  and  parts  of  Perigord  and  Agenais.  Area, 
4140  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906)  823,925.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Charenlc-Infericure,  E.  by  those  of  Dordogne 
and  Lot -el-Garonne,  S.  by  that  of  Landcs,  and  W.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  or  estuary  of  the 
Gironde  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne. 
The  department  divides  itself  naturally  into  a  western  and  an 
eastern  portion.  The  former,  which  is  termed  the  Landes  (q.t.)f 
occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  department,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  morass  or  sandy  plain,  thickly  planted  with  pines  and 
divided  from  the  sea  by  a  long  line  of  dunes.  These  dunes  are 
planted  with  pines,  which,  by  binding  the  sand  together  with 
their  roots,  prevent  it  from  drifting  inland  and  afford  a  barrier 
against  the  sea.  On  the  east  the  dunes  are  fringed  for  some 
distance  by  two  extensive  lakes,  Carcans  and  Lacanau,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  and  with  the  Bay  of  Arcacbon,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  department.  The  Bay  of  Arcachon 
contains  numerous  islands,  and  on  the  land  side  forms  a  vast 
shallow  lagoon,  a  considerable  portion  of  which,  however,  has 
been  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of  hill 
and  dale,  and,  especially  in  the.  valley  of  the  Gironde,  is  very 
fertile.  The  estuary  of  the  Gironde  is  about  45  m.  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  2  to  6  m.  It  presents  a  succession  of 
islands  and  mud  banks  which  divide  it  into  two  channels  and 
render  navigation  somewhat  difficult.   It  is,  however,  well 
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buoyed  and  lighted,  and  has  a  mean  depth  of  >i  ft.  There  are 
extensive  marshes  on  the  right  bank  to  the  north  of  Blaye,  and 
the  shores  on  the  left  are  characterized,  especially  towards  the 
mouth,  by  low -lying  polders  protected  by  dikes  and  composed 
of  fertile  salt  marshes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  stands  the 
tower  of  Cordouan,  one  of  the  finest  lighthouses  of  the 
It  was  built  between  the  years  1585  and  161 1 
by  the  architect  and  engineer  Louis  dc  Foix,  and  added  to 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  principal  affluent  of 
the  Dordogne  in  this  department  is  the  Isle.  The  feeders  of  the 
Garonne  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dropt,  all  small.  West 
of  the  Garonne  the  only  river  of  importance  is  the  Lcyre,  which 
flows  into  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  The  climate  is  humid  and 
mild  and  very  hot  in  summer.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats  and 
tobacco  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  corn  produced, 
however,  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  industry 
carried  on  (see  Wine),  the  vineyards  occupying  about  one-seventh 
of  the  surface  of  the  department.  The  wine-growing  districts 
are  the  Medoc,  Graves,  C6tes,  Palus,  Entre-deux-Mcrs  and 
Sauterncs.  The  Medoc  is  a  region  of  so  m.  in  length  by  about 
6  m.  in  breadth,  bordering  the  left  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Gironde  between  Bordeaux  and  the  sea.  The  Graves  country 
forms  a  zone  30  m.  in  extent,  stretching  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  to  Barsac. 
The  Sauicracs  country  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Graves.  The 
C6tes  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne  and  Gironde, 
between  it  and  the  Garonne,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne. 
The  produce  of  the  Palus,  the  alluvial  land  of  the  valleys,  and  of 
the  Entre-deux-Mcrs,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne, 
is  inferior.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated, 
the  peaches  and  pears  being  especially  fine.  Cattle  are  exten- 
sively raised,  the  Bazadais breed  of  oxen  and  the  Bordelais  breed 
of  milch-cows  being  well  known.  Oyster-breeding  is  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  Large  supplies  of  resin, 
pitch  and  turpentine  arc  obtained  from  the  pine  woods,  which 
also  supply  vine-props,  and  there  are  well-known  quarries  of 
limestone.  The  manufactures  are  various,  and,  with  the  general 
trade,  are  chiefly  carried  on  at  Bordeaux  (q.v.),  the  chief  town 
and  third  port  in  France.  PauiUac,  Blaye,  Libournc  and  Arcachon 
are  minor  ports.  Gironde  is  divided  into  the  arrondissemenls  of 
Bordeaux,  Blaye,  Lesparre,  Libournc,  Bazas  and  La  Reole, 
with  49  cantons  and  554  communes.  The  department  is  served 
by  five  railways,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  the  Orleans  and 
Southern  companies.  It  forms  part  of  the  circumscription  of 
the  archbishopric  the  appeal-court  and  the  acadimie  (educational 
division)  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  region  of  the  XVIII.  army 
corps,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  that  city.  Besides 
Bordeaux,  Libournc,  La  Reole,  -Bazas,  Blaye,  Arcachon,  St 
Emilion  and  St  Macaire  are  the  most  noteworthy  towns  and 
receive  separate  treatment.  Among  the  other  places  of  interest 
the  chief  are  Cadillac,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  where 
there  is  a  castle  of  the  16th  century,  surrounded  by  fortifications 
of  the  14th  century;  Labrcdc,  with  a  feudal  chateau  in  which 
Montesquieu  was  born  and  lived;  Villandraut,  where  there  is  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  13th  century;  Uzcste,  which  has  a  church 
begun  in  1310  by  Pope  Clement  V.;  Maz£res  with  an  imposing 
castle  of  the  14th  century;  La  Sauve,  which  has  a  church 
(nth  and  12th  centuries)  and  other  remains  of  a  Benedictine 
abbey;  and  Ste  Foy-la-Grande,  a  bastide  created  in  125s  and 
afterwards  a  centre  of  Protestantism,  which  is  still  strong  there. 
La  Teste  (pop.  in  1006,  5604)  was  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
of  the  famous  lords  of  Buch. 

GIRONDISTS  (Fr.  Girondins),  the  name  given  to  a  political 
party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  National  Convention 
during  the  French  Revolution  (1701-1793)-  The  Girondists 
sere,  indeed,  rather  a  group  of  individuals  holding  certain 
opinions  and  principles  in  common  than  an  organized  political 
party,  and  the  name  was  at  first  somewhat  loosely  applied  to 
them  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  most  brilliant  exponents  of  their 
point  of  view  were  deputies  from  the  Gironde.  These  deputies 
rtre  twelve  in  number,  six  of  whom— the  lawyers  Vcrgniaud, 
•xa.  t 


Guadet,  Gensonne,  Grangeneuve  and  Jay,  and  the  tradesman 
Jean  Francois  Ducos— sat  both  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  National  Convention.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  these 
represented  a  compact  body  of  opinion  which,  though  not  as  yet 
definitely  republican,  was  considerably  more  advanced  than  the 
moderate  royalism  of  the  majority  of  the  Parisian  deputies. 
Associated  with  these  views  was  a  group  of  deputies  from  other 
parts  of  France,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  Condorcet, 
Fauchct,  Lasource,  Isnard,  Kcrsaint,  Henri  Lariviere,  and, 
above  all,  Jacques  Pierre  Brissot,  Roland  and  Petion,  elected 
mayor  of  Paris  in  succession  to  Bailly  on  the  16th  of  November 
1791.  On  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Girondists  Madame  Roland, 
whose  salon  became  their  gathering-place,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  (see  Roland);  but  such  party  cohesion  as  they 
possessed  they  owed  to  the  energy  of  Brissot  {q.v),  who  came 
to  be  regarded  as  their  mouthpiece  in  the  Assembly  and  the 
Jacobin  Cub.  Hence  the  name  Brissotins,  coined  by  Camille 
Dcsmoulins,  which  was  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of 
Girondins,  sometimes  closely  coupled  with  it.  As  strictly  party 
designations  these  first  came  into  use  after  the  assembling  of  the 
National  Convention  (September  20th,  1792),  to  which  a  targe 
proportion  of  the  deputies  from  the  Gironde  who  had  sat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  were  returned.  Both  were  used  as  terms 
of  opprobrium  by  the  orators  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  who  freely 
denounced  "  the  Royalists,  the  Federalists,  the  Brissotins,  the 
Girondins  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  democracy  "  (F,  Aulard, 
Soc.  (Us  Jacobins,  vi.  531). 

In  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Girondists  represented  the 
principle  of  democratic  revolution  within  and  of  patriotic 
defiance  to  the  European  powers  without.  They  were  all- 
powerful  in  the  Jacobin  Club  (sec  Jacobins),  where  Bristol's 
influence  had  not  yet  been  ousted  by  Robespierre,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  this  advantage  to  stir  up  popular  passion 
and  intimidate  those  who  sought  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  They  compelled  ibe  king  in  1792  to  choose  a  ministry 
composed  of  their  partisans — among  them  Roland,  Dumouricx, 
Clavierc  and  Servan;  and  it  was  they  who  forced  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria.  In  all  this  there  was  no  apparent 
line  of  cleavage  between  "  La  Gironde  "  and  the  Mountain. 
M onUsgnards  and  Girondists  alike  were  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  monarchy;  both  were  democrats  as  well  as  republicans; 
both  were  prepared  to  appeal  to  force  in  order  to  realize  their 
ideals;  in  spite  of  the  accusation  of  "  federalism  "  freely  brought 
against  them,  the  Girondists  desired  as  little  as  the  Montagnards 
to  break-up  the  unity  of  France.  Yet  from  the  first  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  stood  in  avowed  opposition,  in  the  Jacobin 
Club  as  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment. The  Girondists  were  idealists,  doctrinaires  and  theorists 
rather  than  men  of  action;  they  encouraged,  it  is  true,  the 
"  armed  petitions "  which  resulted,  to  their  dismay,  in  the 
imeule  of  the  20th  of  June;  but  Roland,  turning  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  into  a  publishing  office  for  tracts  on  the  civic  virtues, 
while  in  the  provinces  riotous  mobs  were  burning  the  chateaux 
unchecked,  is  more  typical  of  their  spirit.  With  the  ferocious 
fanaticism  or  the  ruthless  opportunism  of  the  future  organizers 
of  the  Terror  they  had  nothing  in  common.  As  the  Revolution 
developed  tbey  trembled  at  the  anarchic  forces  they  had  helped 
to  unchain,  and  tried  in  vain  to  curb  them.  The  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  on  the  toth  of  August  and  the  massacres  of 
September  were  not  their  work,  though  they  claimed  credit 
for  the  results  achieved. 

The  crisis  of  their  fate  was  not  slow  in  coming.  It  was  they 
who  proposed  the  suspension  of  the  king  and  the  summoning 
of  the  National  Convention;  but  they  bad  only  consented  to 
overthrow  the  kingship  when  they  found  that  Louis  XVI.  was 
impervious  to  their  counsels,  and,  the  republic  once  established, 
they  were  anxious  to  arrest  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
they  had  helped  to  set  in  motion.  As  Daunou  shrewdly  observes 
in  his  Uimoircs,  they  were  loo  cultivated  and  loo  polished  to 
retain  their  popularity  long  in  times  of  disturbance,  and  were 
therefore  the  more  inclined  to  work  for  ihe  establishment 
of  order,  which  .would  mean  the  guarantee  of  their  own 
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power.1  Thus  the  Girondists,  who  had  been  the  Radicals  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  became  the  Conservatives  of  the  Conven- 
tion. But  they  were  soon  to  have  practical  experience  of  the  fate 
that  overtakes  those  who  attempt  to  arrest  in  mid-career  a  revolu- 
tion they  themselves  have  set  in  motion.  The  ignorant  populace, 
for  whom  the  promised  social  millennium  had  by  no  means 
dawned,  saw  in  an  attitude  seemingly  so  inconsistent  obvious 
proof  of  corrupt  motives,  and  there  were  plenty  of  prophets 
of  misrule  to  encourage  the  delusion— orators  of  the  clubs  and 
the  street  corners,  for  whom  the  restoration  of  order  would  have 
meant  well-deserved  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  Septembriseurs— 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat  and  their  lesser  satellites— realized 
that  not  only  their  influence  but  their  safety  depended  on  keeping 
the  Revolution  alive.  Robespierre,  who  hated  the  Girondists, 
whose  lustre  had  so  long  obscured  his  own,  had  proposed  to 
include  them  in  the  proscription  lists  of  September;  the  Mountain 
to  a  man  desired  their  overthrow. 

The  crisis  came  in  March  1793.  The  Girondists,  who  had 
a  majority  in  the  Convention,  controlled  the  executive  council 
and  filled  the  ministry,  believed  themselves  invincible.  Their 
orators  had  no  serious  rivals  in  the  hostile  camp;  their  system 
was  established  in  the  purest  reason.  But  the  Montagnards 
made  up  by  their  fanatical,  or  desperate,  energy  and  boldness 
for  what  they  lacked  in  talent  or  in  numbers.  They  had  behind 
them  the  revolutionary  Commune,  the  Sections  and  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  and  they  had  gained  control  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
where  Brissot,  absorbed  in  departmental  work,  had  been  super- 
seded by  Robespierre.  And  as  the  motive  power  of  this  formid- 
able mechanism  of  force  they  could  rely  on  the  native  suspicious- 
ness of  the  Parisian  populace,  exaggerated  now  into  madness  by 
famine  and  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion.  The  Girondists 
played  into  their  hands.  At  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  the  bulk 
of  them  had  voted  for  the  "  appeal  to  the  people,"  and  so  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  "  royalism  ";  they  denounced 
the  domination  of  Paris  and  summoned  provincial  levies  to  their 
aid,  and  so  fell  under  suspicion  of  "  federalism,"  though  they 
rejected  Buzot's  proposal  to  transfer  the  Convention  to  Versailles. 
They  strengthened  the  revolutionary  Commune  by  decreeing 
its  abolition,  and  then  withdrawing  the  decree  at  the  first  sign 
of  popular  opposition;  they  increased  the  prestige  of  Marat  by 
prosecuting  him  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where  his 
acquittal  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the  suspicious  temper 
of  the  times  this  vacillating  policy  was  doubly  fatal.  Marat 
never  ceased  his  denunciations  of  the  "faction  des  hommts 
d'Aat,"  by  which  France  was  being  betrayed  to  her  ruin,  and 
his  parrot  cry  of  "Nous  sommts  Irakis  I"  was  re-echoed  from 
group  to  group  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  Girondists,  for 
all  their  fine  phrases,  were  sold  to  the  enemy,  as  Lafayette, 
Dumouricz  and  a  hundred  others — once  popular  favourites — 
had  been  sold. 

The  hostility  of  Paris  to  the  Girondists  received  a  fateful 
advertisement  by  the  election,  on  the  15th  of  February  170.5. 
of  the  ex-Girondist  Jean  Nicolas  Pachc  (1746-1813)  to  the 
mayoralty.  Pache  had  twice  been  minister  of  war  in  the 
Girondist  government;  but  his  incompetence  had  laid  him  open 
to  strong  criticism,  and  on  the  4th  of  February  he  had  been 
superseded  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention.  This  was  enough  to 
secure  him  the  suffrages  of  the  Paris  electors  ten  days  later, 
and  the  Mountain  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  an  ally 
whose  one  idea  was  to  use  his  new  power  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  former  colleagues.  Pache,  with  Chaumettc,  procureur  of 
the  Commune,  and  Hfbert,  deputy  procureur,  controlled  the 
armed  organization  of  the  Paris  Sections,  and  prepared  to 
turn  this  against  the  Convention.  The  abortive  tnuule  of  the 
10th  of  March  warned  the  Girondists  of  their  danger,  but  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  appointed  on  the  i8th  of  May,  the  arrest 
of  Marat  and  Hi-bcrt,  and  other  precautionary  measures,,  were 
defeated  by  the  popular  risings  of  the  37th  and  31st  of  May, 
and,  finally,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  Hanriot  with  the  National 

1  Daunou,  "  M^moires  pour  servir  a  1'hist.  de  la  Convention 
Nationalc,"  p.  409,  vot.  xii.  of  M.  Fr.  Barritke,  BiW.  dts  mtm.  rtl  i 
I'kiii.  dt  Us  France,  &c.  (Paris,  1863). 


Guards  purged  the  Convention  of  the  Girondists.  IsnarJ's 
threat,  uttered  on  the  15th  of  May,  to  march  France  upon  Paris 
had  been  met  by  Paris  marching  upon  the  Convention. 

The  list  drawn  up  by  Hanriot,  and  endorsed  by  a  decree 
of  the  intimidated  Convention,  included  twenty-two  Girondist 
deputies  and  ten  members  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  who 
were  ordered  to  be  detained  at  their  lodgings  "  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  people."  Some  submitted,  among  them  Gcnsonne, 
Guadet,  Vcrgniaud,  Pction,  Birottcau  and  Boyer-Fonfrede. 
Others,  including  Brissol,  Louvct.  Buzot ,  Lasource,  Grangeneuvc, 
Larivicre  and  Bergoing,  escaped  from  Paris  and,  joined  later 
by  Guadet,  Pction  and  Birotteau,  set  to  work  to  organize  a 
movement  of  the  provinces  against  the  capital.  This  attempt 
to  stir  up  civil  war  determined  the  wavering  and  frightened 
Convention.  On  the  13th  of  June  it  voted  that  the  city  of 
Paris  had  deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  ordered  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  detained  deputies,  the  filling  up  of  their  places  in 
the  Assembly  by  their  suppliants,  and  the  initiation  of  vigorous 
measures  against  the  movement  in  the  provinces.  The  excuse 
for  the  Terror  that  foltowed  was  the  imminent  peril  of  France, 
menaced  on  the  east  by  the  advance  of  the  armies  of  the  Coalition, 
on  the  west  by  the  Royalist  insurrection  of  La  Vendee,  and  the 
need  for  preventing  at  all  costs  the  outbreak  of  another  civil 
war.  The  assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday  (q.v.) 
only  served  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  the  Girondists 
and  to  seal  their  fate.  On  the  28th  of  July  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  proscribed,  as  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country, 
twenty-one  deputies,  the  final  list  of  those  sent  for  trial  comprising 
the  names  of  Antiboul,  Boilleau  the  younger,  Boyer-Fonfrede, 
Brissot,  Carra,  Duchastcl,  the  younger  Ducos,  Dufrichc  de 
Valaze,  Duprat,  Fauchct,  Gardicn,  Gcnsonne,  Lacaze,  Lasource, 
Lauze-Dcpcrrct,  Lchardi,  Lcstcrpt-Bcauvais,  the  elder  Minvicllc, 
Sillery,  Vcrgniaud  and  Viger,  of  whom  five  were  deputies  from 
the  Gironde.  The  names  of  thirty-nine  others  were  included  in 
the  final  arte  d'accusalion,  accepted  by  the  Convention  on  the 
24th  of  October,  which  stated  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
to  be  tried  as  their  perfidious  ambition,  their  hatred  of  Paris, 
their  "  federalism  "  and,  above  all,  their  responsibility  for  the 
attempt  of  their  escaped  colleagues  to  provoke  civil  war. 

The  trial  of  the  twenty-one,  which  began  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  on  the  24th  of  October,  was  a  mere  farce,  the 
verdict  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  the  31st  they  were  borne 
to  the  guillotine  in  five  tumbrils,  the  corpse  of  Dufrichc  de 
Valaze— who  had  killed  himself— being  carried  with  them. 
They  met  death  with  great  courage,  singing  the  refrain  "  PluttU 
fa  mort  que  Vesclarote  !  "  Of  those  who  escaped  to  the  provinces 
the  greater  number,  after  wandering  about  singly  or  in  groups, 
were  either  raptured  and  executed  or  committed  suicide,  among 
them  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Condorcet,  Grangeneuvc,  Guadet, 
Kersaint,  Petion,  Rabaut  de  Saint-F.tienne  and  Rebecqui. 
Roland  had  killed  himself  at  Rouen  on  the  15th  of  November, 
a  week  after  the  execution  of  his  wife.  Among  the  very  few 
who  finally  escaped  was  Jean  Baptistc  Louvct,  whose  Mf  moires 
give  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives.  In- 
cidentally they  prove,  too,  that  the  sentiment  of  France  was 
for  the  time  against  the  Girondists,  who  were  proscribed  even 
in  their  chief  centre,  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  The  survivors  of 
the  party  made  an  effort  to  re-enter  the  Convention  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  but  it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  March  179s 
that  they  were  formally  reinstated.  On  the  3rd  of  October 
of  the  same  year  (11  Vcndcmiaire,  year  III.)  a  solemn  fi-tc  in 
honour  of  the  Girondist  "  martyrs  of  liberty  "  was  celebrated 
in  the  Convention.  Sec  also  the  article  Fkench  Revolution 
and  separate  biographies. 

Of  the  special  works  on  the  Girondists  La  martin*''-  Histoire  des 
Girondins  (2  vols.,  Pari*.  1847,  new  cd.  1902.  in  6  vols.)  i*  rhetoric 
rather  than  history  and  is  untrustworthy:  the  Histoire  des  Girondins. 
by  A.  Gramief  de  Cas*aR*nac  (Paris,  Ird  to  the  publicaton  of  a 

Protestation  by  J.  Guadet.  a  nephew  of  the  Girondist  orator,  which 
was  followed  by  his  Lei  Girondins.  leur  vie  privfe,  leur  vie  buUique, 
leur  proscription  el  leur  mort  (2  vols.,  Paris,  I86t,  new  ea.  t8<jo); 
with  which  cf.  AUry,  Lei  Girondins  par  Guadet  (Bordeaux.  1863); 
also  Charles  Vatel.  Charlotte  de  Corday  et  Us  Girondins:  pieces 
classics  et  annottes  (3  vols..  Paris,  1 864-1 872);  Recherches  hisloriquts 
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tur  Us  Girondins  (»  vol*.,  ib.  1873):  Ducos,  Les  Trots  Cirondines 
(Madame  Roland.  Charlotte  Corday,  Madame  Bouqucy)  tl  Us 
Gatmdtns  (1*.  1*96) ;  Edmond  Birc,  La  Litfnde  dts  Girondins  (Paris. 
1  Mi,  new  cd.  1896);  alto  Helen  Maria  William*,  State  of  Manners 
and  Optnions.  in  the  Frtnik  Republic  towards  the  dose  of  the  l8tk 
Century  12  vols.,  London.  1801).  Memoir*  or  fragments  of  memoirs 
also  exist  by  particular  Girondists,  f.j.  Barbaroux,  Potion,  Louvet, 
Madame  Roland.  Scei  further,  the  bibliography  to  the  article 
French  Revolution.  (W.  A.  P.) 

GIRTIN,  THOMAS  (1775-1802),  English  painter  and  etcher, 
was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  cordage  maker  in  Southwark,  London. 
Ht>  father  died  while  Thomas  was  a  child,  and  his  widow  married 
Mr  Yaughan,  a  pattern-draughtsman.  Girtin  learnt  drawing 
as  a  boy,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Edward  Doycs  (1763-1804), 
the  mezzotint  engraver,  and  he  soon  made  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
acquaintance.  His  architectural  and  topographical  sketches 
and  drawings  soon  established  his  reputation,  his  use  of  water- 
colour  for  landscapes  being  such  as  to  give  him  the  credit  of 
having  created  modem  water-colour  painting,  as  opposed  to 
mere  "  tinting."  His  etchings  also  were  characteristic  of  his 
artistic  genius.  His  early  death  from  consumption  (oth  of 
November  i8oj)  led  indeed  to  Turner  saying  that  "  had  Tom 
Girtin  lived  I  should  have  starved."  From  1794  to  his  death 
he  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy;  and  some  fine 
examples  of  his  work  have  been  bequeathed  by  private  owners 
to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

GIRVAN,  a  police  burgh,  market  and  fishing  town  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Girvan,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Ayr,  and 
6.5  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  Soulh-Wcstern  railway. 
Pep.  (toot)  4034.  The  principal  industry  was  weaving,  but  the 
substitution  of  the  power-loom  for  the  hand-loom  nearly  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  herring  fishery  has  developed  to  considerable 
proportions,  the  harbour  having  been  enlarged  and  protected 
by  piers  and  a  breakwater.  Moreover,  the  town  has  grown  in 
repute  as  a  health  and  holiday  resort,  its  situation  being  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  There  is  excellent  sea- 
bathing, and  a  good  golf-course.  The  vale  of  Girvan,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  shire,  is  made  so  by  the  Water  of 
Girvan,  which  rises  in  the  loch  of  Girvan  Eye,  pursues  a  very 
tortuous  course  of  36  m.  and  empties  into  the  sea.  Girvan  is 
the  point  of  communication  with  Ailsa  Craig.  About  13  m. 
S.W.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stinchar  is  the  fishing  village  of 
BalUntrac  (pop.  s«i). 

CIRY  (Jean  Mame  Joseph),  ARTHUR  (1848-1809),  French 
historian,  was  born  at  Trevoux  (Ain)  on  the  iQth  of  February 
1848.  After  rapidly  completing  his  classical  studies  at  the  lytic 
at  Chartres,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  administrative  service 
and  in  journalism.  He  then  entered  the  Ecolc  des  Chartes, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  J.  Quichcrat,  he  developed  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  study  of  the  middle  ages.  The  lectures  at  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  which  he  attended  from  ils  foundation 
in  iS*8,  revealed  his  true  bent;  and  henceforth  he  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  scholarship.  He  began  modestly  by 
the  study  of  the  municipal  charters  of  St  Omcr.  Having  been 
appointed  assistant  lecturer  and  afterwards  full  lecturer  at  the 
Ecolc  des  Hautes  Etudes,  it  was  to  the  town  of  St  Omcr  that  he 
devoted  his  first  lectures  and  his  first  important  work,  llistoxre 
de  Us  viJU  de  Saint-Outer  et  de  ses  institutions  jusqu'au  XI  V' 
ssede  (1877).  He,  however,  soon  realized  that  the  charters  of 
one  town  can  only  be  understood  by  comparing  them  with  those 
of  other  towns,  and  he  was  gradually  led  to  continue  the  work 
which  Augustin  Thierry  had  broadly  outlined  in  his  studies  on 
the  Tiers  £lat.  A  minute  knowledge  of  printed  books  and  a 
methodical  examination  of  departmental  and  communal  archives 
famished  him  with  material  for  a  long  course  of  successful 
lectures,  which  gave  rise  to  some  important  works  on  municipal 
history  and  led  to  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  origins  and 
significance  of  the  urban  communities  in  France.  Giry  himself 
published  Les  FJablissementsde  Rouen  (1883-1885),  a  study,  based 
on  very  minute  researches,  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  capital 
of  Normandy  by  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  of  the  diffusion 
of  similar  charters  throughout  the  French  dominions  of  the 
Plant  agencls;  a  collection  of  Documents  sur  Its  relations  de 


la  royautt  atec  les  titles  de  France  de  1180  i  1314  (1885);  and 
£iude  sur  Us  origincs  de  la  commune  de  Saint-Quentin  (1887). 

About  this  time  personal  considerations  induced  Giry  to 
devote  the  greater  part  of  his  activity  to  the  study  of  diplomatic, 
which  had  been  much  neglected  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  but 
had  made  great  strides  in  Germany.  As  assistant  (1883)  and 
successor  (1885)  to  Louis  de  Mas  Latric,  Giry  restored  the  study 
of  diplomatic,  which  had  been  founded  in  France  by  Dom  Jean 
Mabillon,  to  its  legitimate  importance,  In  i8g4  he  published 
his  Manuel  de  diplomatique,  a  monument  of  lucid  and  well- 
arranged  erudition,  which  contained  the  fruits  of  his  long 
experience  of  archives,  original  documents  and  textual  criticism; 
and  his  pupils,  especially  those  at  the  Ecolc  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
soon  caught  his  enthusiasm.  With  their  collaboration  he  under- 
took the  preparation  of  an  inventory  and,  subsequently,  of  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Carolingian  diplomas.  By  arrangement 
with  E.  Muhibacher  and  the  editors  of  the  Monumenta  Germaniae 
historka,  this  part  of  the  joint  work  was  reserved  for  Giry. 
Simultaneously  with  this  work  he  carried  on  the  publication 
of  the  annals  of  the  Carolingian  epoch  on  the  model  of  the  German 
Jakrbucher,  reserving  for  himself  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Of  this  series  his  pupils  produced  in  his  lifetime  Les  Derniers 
Carolingiens  (by  F.  Lot,  1891),  Emirs,  comte  de  Paris  cl  roi  de 
France  (by  E.  Favre,  1893),  and  Charles  U  Simple  (by  Eckel, 
1899).  The  biographies  of  Louis  IV.  and  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence  were  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  and  his  own  unfinished  history  of  Charles  the 
Bald  was  left  to  be  completed  by  his  pupils.  The  preliminary 
work  on  the  Carolingian  diplomas  involved  such  lengthy  and 
costly  researches  that  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  ct  Belles- 
Lcttres  took  over  the  expenses  after  Giry's  death. 

In  the  midst  of  these  multifarious  labours  Giry  found  time 
for  extensive  archaeological  researches,  and  made  a  special 
study  of  the  medieval  treatises  dealing  with  the  technical 
processes  employed  in  the  arts  and  industries.  He  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  the  monk  Theophilus's  celebrated  treatise, 
Diversarum  artium  scheditta,  and  for  several  years  devoted  his 
Saturday  mornings  to  laboratory  research  with  the  chemist 
Aim6  Girard  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers,  the  results 
of  which  were  utilized  by  Marccllin  Bcrthclol  in  the  first  volume 
(1894)  of  his  Chimieau  moyen  dge.  Giry  took  an  energetic  part  in 
the  Collection  de  testes  rclatifs  d  I'histoire  du  moyen  dge,  which 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  his  initiative.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  section  of  French  history  in  La  Grande  Encyclo- 
pedic, and  contributed  more  than  a  hundred  articles,  many  of 
which,  e.g.  "  Archives  "  and  "  Diplomatique,"  were  original 
works.  In  collaboration  with  his  pupil  Andr6  Rcvillc,  he  wrote 
the  chapters  on  "  L'Emancipation  des  villcs,  les  communes  ct  les 
bourgeoisies  "  and  "  Lc  Commerce  ct  I'industric  au  moyen  age  " 
for  the  Ilisloire  gfntralc  of  Lavisse  and  Rambaud.  Giry  look 
a  keen  interest  in  politics,  joining  the  republican  party  and 
writing  numerous  articles  in  the  republican  newspapers,  mainly 
on  historical  subjects.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  but  his  robust  constitution  was  undermined  by  the  anxieties, 
and  disappointments  occasioned  by  the  Zola  trial  and  the  Rcnnes 
court-martial,  and  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  November  1S00. 

For  details  of  Girv's  life  and  works  see  the  funeral  orations  pub- 
lished in  the  Bilrliolftique  de  I'Etole  des  Chartes,  ami  afterwards  in  a 
pamphlet  (1S90).  Sec  also  the  biography  by  Ferdinand  Lot  in  the 
A  nnuaire  de  V Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  for  tool :  and  the  bibliography 
of  his  works  by  Henry  Maistre  in  the  Corresfnindance  htstwriqut  et 
archiologtque  (1899  and  1900). 

GISBORNE,  a  seaport  of  New  Zealand,  in  Cook  county, 
provincial  district  of  Auckland,  on  Poverty  Bay  of  the  east 
coast  of  North  Island.  Pop.  (toot)  3733;  (1906)5664.  Wool, 
frozen  mutton  and  agricultural  produce  are  exported  from  the 
rich  district  surrounding.  Petroleum  has  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  about  40  m.  from  the  town  there  arc 
warm  medicinal  springs.  Near  the  site  of  Gisbornc  Captain 
Cook  landed  in  1769,  and  gave  Poverty  Bay  its  name  from  his 
inability  to  obtain  supplies  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Young  Nick's  Head,  the  southern  horn  of  the  bay,  was  named 
from  Nicholas  Young,  his  ship's  boy,  who  first  observed  it. 
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GISLEBERT  (or  Gilbebt)  OP  HONS  (c.  nwi::;!.  Flemish 
chronicler,  became  a  clerk,  and  obtained  the  positions  of  provost 
of  the  churches  of  St  German  us  at  Mons  and  St  A]  ban  at  Namur, 
in  addition  to  several  other  ecclesiastical  appointments.  In 
official  documents  he  is  described  as  chaplain,  chancellor  or 
notary,  of  Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Hainaut  (d.  1 19s),  who  employed 
hire  on  important  business.  After  1  joo  Gislebert  wrote  the 
Chronkon  Hanoniense,  a  history  of  Hainaut  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  from  about  ioso  to  1105,  which  is  specially  valuable  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  uth  century,  and  for  the  life  and  times  of 
Baldwin  V. 

The  chronicle  is  published  in  Band  xxi.  of  the  Monumenta  Get- 
manuu  histories  (Hanover,  1S26  fol.);  and  separately  with  intro- 
duction by  W.  Arndt  (Hanover,  1869).  Another  edition  has  been 
published  by  I.  Vandcrkindere  in  the  Retuttl  de  textet  pour  tervir  d 
t'itude  de  I'ktsioire  de  Belt,ique  (Brussels,  1904) ;  and  there  is  a  French 
translation  by  G.  Mcnilglaiac  (Tournai,  1874). 

See  W.  Meyer,  Das  Werh  dei  Kanslers  CisUbert  ws  Mons  tsls 
ttrjassuntstttchithtliche  Quelle  (Komgsberg,  18*8);  K.  Huygens, 
Sur  la  vcleur  kistorique  de  la  chrontque  Gislebert  de  Mons  (Ghent, 
IB89):  and  W.  Wattenbach.  Deuttchlands  GesehuhtsauelUn,  Band  ii. 
(Berlin,  1894). 

G1S0RS.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure,  situated 
in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Eptc,  44  m-  N.W.  of  Paris  on  the 
railway  to  Dieppe.  Pop.  (1006)  4345-  Gisors  is  dominated  by 
a  feudal  stronghold  built  chiefly  by  the  kings  of  England  in  the 
nthand  uth centuries.  Thcoutcrenccinte.towhichisattachcd 
a  cylindrical  donjon  erected  by  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
embraces  an  area  of  over  7  acres.  On  a  mound  in  the  centre  of 
this  space  rises  an  older  donjon,  octagonal  in  shape,  protected 
by  another  enceinte.  The  outer  ramparts  and  the  ground  they 
enclose  have  been  converted  into  promenades.  The  church  of 
St  Gervais  dales  in  its  oldest  parts— the  central  tower,  the  choir 
and  parts  of  the  aisles— from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
when  it  was  founded  by  Blanche  of  Castile.  The  rest  of  the 
church  belongs  to  the  Renaissance  period.  The  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  styles  mingle  in  the  west  facade,  which,  like  the 
interior  of  the  building,  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  sculptures; 
the  fine  carving  on  the  wooden  doors  of  the  north  and  west 
portals  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  less  interesting  buildings 
of  the  town  include  a  wooden  house  of  the  Renaissance  era, 
an  old  convent  now  used  as  an  hotel  de  ville,  and  a  handsome 
modern  hospital.  There  is  a  statue  of  General  de  Blanmont, 
born  at  Gisors  in  1770.  Among  the  industries  of  Gisors  are 
felt  manufacture,  bleaching,  dyeing  and  leather-dressing. 

In  the  middle  ages  Gisors  was  capital  of  the  Vexin.  Its 
position  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy  caused  its  possession  to 
be  hotly  contested  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France  during 
the  uth  century,  at  the  end  of  which  it  and  the  dependent 
fortresses  of  Neauflcs  and  Dangu  were  ceded  by  Richard  Occur 
de  Lion  to  Philip  Augustus.  During  the  wars  of  religion  of  the 
t6th  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  on  behalf 
of  the  League,  and  in  the  17th  century,  during  the  Fronde,  by 
the  duke  of  Longueville.  Gisors  was  given  to  Charles  Augustc 
Fouquct  in  1718  in  exchange  for  Bcllc-Ile-en-Mer  and  made  a 
duchy  in  1743.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
count  of  Eu  and  the  duke  of  Penthievre. 

GISSING.  GEORGE  ROBERT  (1857-1003).  English  novelist, 
was  born  at  Wakefield  on  the  Jjnd  of  November  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Quaker  boarding-school  of  Aldcrley  Edge  and 
at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  His  life,  especially  its  earlier 
period,  was  spent  in  great  poverty,  mainly  in  London,  though 
he  was  for  a  time  also  in  the  United  States,  supporting  him- 
self chiefly  by  private  teaching.  He  published  his  first  novel, 
Workers  in  the  Dawn,  in  1880.  The  Unclassed  (1884)  and  Isabel 
Clarendon  (1SS6)  followed.  Demos  (1886),  a  novel  dealing  with 
socialistic  ideas,  was,  however,  the  first  to  attract  attention.  It 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  novels  remarkable  for  their  pictures 
of  lower  middle  class  life.  Gissing's  own  experiences  had  pre- 
occupied him  with  poverty  and  its  brutalizing  effects  on  char- 
acter. He  made  no  attempt  at  popular  writing,  and  for  a  long 
time  Uie  sincerity  of  his  work  was  appreciated  only  by  a  limited 
public.  Among  his  more  characteristic  novels  were:  Thyna 
(1887),  A  LiSt's  Morning  (1888),  The  Nether  World  (1889),  New 


Grub  Streti  (1891),  Born  in  Exile  (i8oj),  The  Odd  Women  (1893), 
In  the  Year  of  Jubilee  (1894),  The  Whirlpool  (1897).  Others, 
e  r.  The  Town  Traveller  (1901),  indicate  a  humorous  faculty, 
but  the  prevailing  note  of  his  novels  is  that  of  the  struggling 
life  oT  the  shabby-genteel  and  lower  classes  and  the  conflict 
between  education  and  circumstances.  The  quasi-autobio- 
graphical Private  Papers,  0/  Henry  Ryecrojt  (1903)  reflects 
throughout  Gissing's  studious  and  retiring  tastes.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar  and  had  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
late  Latin  historians,  and  with  Italian  antiquities;  and  his 
posthumous  Veranilda  (1904),  a  historical  romance  of  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Thcodoric  the  Goth,  was  the  outcome  of  his  favourite 
studies.  Gissing's  powers  as  a  literary  critic  are  shown  in  his 
admirable  study  on  Charles  Dickens  (1898).  A  book  of  travel, 
By  the  Ionian  Sea,  appeared  in  1901.  He  died  at  St  Jean  de 
Lua  in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  28th  of  December  1903. 

See  also  the  introductory  essay  by  T.  Seccombc  to  The  House  of 
Cobwebs  (1906),  a  posthumous  volume  of  Gissing's  short  stories. 

GITSCHIN  (Czech  Jilin),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  65  m. 
N.E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1000)  9790,  mostly  Czech.  The 
parish  church  was  begun  by  Wallenstein  after  the  model  of 
the  pilgrims'  church  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  Spain,  but 
not  completed  till  1655.  The  castle,  which  stands  next  to  the 
church,  was  built  by  Wallenstein  and  finished  in  1630.  It  was 
here  that  the  emperor  Francis  L  of  Austria  signed  the  treaty  of 
1 81 3  by  which  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Allies  against  Napoleon. 
Wallenstein  was  interred  at  the  neighbouring  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, but  in  1639  the  head  and  right  hand  were  taken  by 
General  Baner  to  Sweden,  and  in  1702  the  other  remains  were 
removed  by  Count  Vincent  of  Waldstein  to  his  hereditary 
burying  ground  at  Munchengratz.  Gilschin  was  originally  the 
village  of  Zidinevcs  and  received  its  present  name  when  it  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  by  Wcnceslaus  II.  in  130*.  The 
place  belonged  to  various  noble  Bohemian  families,  and  in  the 
17th  century  came  into  the  hands  of  Wallenstein,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Fricdland  and  did  much  to  improve 
and  extend  it.  His  murder,  and  the  miseries  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  brought  it  very  low;  and  it  passed  through  several 
hands  before  it  was  bought  by  Prince  Trautlmannsdorf,  to 
whose  family  it  still  belongs.  On  the  19th  of  June  1S66  the 
Prussians  gained  here  a  great  victory  over  the  Austrians.  This 
victory  made  possible  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
Prussian  army  corps,  and  had  as  an  ultimate  result  the  Austrian 
defeat  at  Koniggratz. 

GIUDICI.  PAOLO  EMILIANO  (:Su-i87J),  Italian  writer, 
was  born  in  Sicily.  His  History  0/  Italian  Literature  (1844) 
brought  him  to  the  front,  and  in  1848  he  became  professor  of 
Italian  literature  at  Pisa,  but  after  a  few  months  was  deprived 
of  the  chair  on  account  of  his  liberal  views  in  politics.  On  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom  he  became  professor  of 
aesthetics  (resigning  i86j)  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  in  1867  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  He  held  a  prominent  place  as  an  historian,  his 
works  including  a  Storia  del  teatro  (i860),  and  Storia  dei  comuni 
italiani  (1861),  besides  a  translation  of  Macaulay's  History  of 
Entland  (1856).  He  died  at  Tonbridge  in  England,  on  the  8ih  of 

September  187*. 
A  Life  appeared  at  Florence  in  1874. 

GIULIO  ROMANO,  or  Giuuo  Pippi  (c.  I49»-IS46),  the  head 
of  the  Roman  school  of  painting  in  succession  to  Raphael. 
This  prolific  painter,  modeller,  architect  and  engineer  receives 
his  common  appellation  from  the  place  of  his  birth — Rome, 
in  the  Marello  de*  Corbi.  His  name  in  full  was  Giulio  di  Pietro 
de  Filippo  de'  Giannuzzi — Giannuzzi  being  the  true  family  name, 
and  Pippi  (which  has  practically  superseded  Giannuzzi)  being 
an  abbreviation  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Filippo. 
The  date  of  Giulio  s  birth  is  a  little  uncertain.  Vasari  (who 
knew  him  personally)  speaks  of  him  as  fifty-four  years  old  at 
the  date  of  his  death,  1st  November  iS4°;  thus  he  would  have 
been  born  in  149*.  Other  accounts  assign  1498  as  the  date  of 
birth.  This  would  make  Giulio  young  indeed  in  the  early  and 
in  such  case  most  precocious  stages  of  his  artistic  career,  and 
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would  show  him  as  dying,  after  an  in6nity  of  bard  work,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty-eight. 

Giulio  must  at  all  events  have  been  quite  youthful  when  he 
first  became  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  at  Raphael's  death  in 
1510  be  was  at  the  utmost  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Raphael 
bad  loved  him  as  a  son,  and  bad  employed  him  in  some  leading 
works,  especially  in  the  Loggic  of  the  Vatican*;  the  scries  there 
popularly  termed  "  Raphael's  Bible  "  is  done  in  large  measure 
by  Giulio. — as  for  instance  the  subjects  of  the  "  Creation  of  Adam 
and  Eve."  "  Noah's  Ark,"  and  *'  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes."  In 
the  saloon  of  the  "  Incendio  del  Borgo,"  also,  the  figures  of 
"  Benefactors  of  the  Church  "  (Charlemagne,  &c.)  are  Giulio's 
handiwork.  It  would  appear  that  in  subjects  of  this  kind 
Raphael  simply  furnished  the  design,  and  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  it  to  some  assistant ,  such  as  Giulio, — taking  heed,  however, 
to  bring  it  up.  by  final  retouching,  to  his  own  standard  of  style 
and  type.  Giulio  at  a  later  date  followed  out  exactly  the  same 
plan;  so  that  in  both  instances  inferiorities  of  method,  in  the 
general  blocking-out  and  even  in  the  details  of  the  work,  arc  not 
to  be  precisely  charged  upon  the  cdpouuda.  Amid  the  multitude 
of  Raphael's  pupils,  Giulio  was  eminent  in  pursuing  his  style,  and 
showed  universal  aptitude;  he  did,  among  other  things,  a  large 
amount  of  architectural  planning  for  his  chief.  Raphael  be- 
queathed to  Giulio,  and  to  his  fellow-pupil  Gianfranccsco  Pcnni 
("II  Fattore"),  his  implements  and  works  of  art;  and  upon 
tbcra  it  devolved  to  bring  to  completion  the  vast  fresco-work  of 
the  "  Hall  of  Constant inc  "  in  the  Vatican— consisting,  along 
with  much  minor  matter,  of  the  four  large  subjects,  the  "  Battle  of 
Constantine,"  the  "  Apparition  of  the  Cross,"  the  "  Baptism  of 
Constant!  ne  "  and  the  "  Donation  of  Rome  to  the  Pope."  The 
two  former  compositions  were  executed  by  Pippi,  the  two  latter 
by  Penni.  The  whole  of  this  onerous  undertaking  was  com- 
pleted within  a  period  of  only  three  years,— which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as,  during  some  part  of  the  interval  since  Raphael's 
decease,  the  Fleming.  Adrian  VI.,  had  been  pope,  and  his  anti- 
aestbetic  pontificate  had  left  art  and  artists  almost  in  a  state  of 
inanition.  Clement  VII.  had  now,  however,  succeeded  to  the 
popedom.  By  this  time  Giulio  was  regarded  as  the  first  painter 
in  Rome;  but  his  Roman  career  was  fated  to  have  no  further 
sequel. 

Towards  the  end  of  1524  his  friend  the  celebrated  writer 
Baldassar  Castiglione  seconded  with  success  the  urgent  request 
of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  Fedcrigo  Gonzaga,  that  Giulio  should 
migrate  to  that  city,  and  enter  the  duke's  service  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  his  projects  in  architecture  and  pictorial  decora- 
tion. These  projects  were  already  considerable,  and  under 
Giulio's  management  they  became  far  more  extensive  still. 
The  duke  treated  his  painter  munificently  as  to  house,  table, 
horses  and  whatever  was  in  request;  and  soon  a  very  cordial 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them.  In  Pippi's  multifarious 
work  in  Mantua  three  principal  undertakings  should  be  noted. 
(1)  In  the  Cast ello  he  painted  the  "  History  of  Troy,"  along  with 
other  subjects.  (2)  In  the  suburban  ducal  residence  named 
the  Palazzo  del  Te  (this  designation  being  apparently  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  roads  which  led  towards  the  edifice)  he 
rapidly  carried  out  a  rebuilding  on  a  vastly  enlarged  scale, — 
the  materials  being  brick  and  terra-cotta,  as  there  is  no  local 
stone,— and  decorated  the  rooms  with  his  most  celebrated, 
works  in  oil  and  fresco  painting— the  story  of  Psyche,  Icarus, 
tbe  fall  of  the  Titans,  and  the  portraits  of  the  ducal  horses  and 
bounds.  The  foreground  figures  of  Titans  are  from  1 2  to  14  ft. 
high;  tbe  room,  even  in  its  structural  details,  is  made  to  subserve 
the  general  artistic  purpose,  and  many  of  its  architectural 
(cat  ores  are  distorted  accordingly.  Greatly  admired  though  these 
pre-eminent  works  have  always  been,  and  at  most  times  even 
more  than  can  now  be  fully  ratified,  they  have  suffered  severely 
at  tbe  hands  of  restorers,  and  modern  eyes  sec  them  only  through 
a  dull  and  deadening  fog  of  renovation.  The  whole  of  the  work 
on  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture, 
occupied  about  five  years.  (3)  Pippi  recast  and  almost  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  of  Mantua;  erected  his  own  mansion,  replete  with 
numerous  antiques  and  other  articles  of  vertu;  reconstructed 


the  street  architecture  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  made  the  city, 
sapped  as  it  is  by  the  shallows  of  the  Mincio,  comparatively 
healthy;  and  at  Marmiruolo,  some  5  m.  distant  from  Mantua, 
he  worked  out  other  important  buildings  and  paintings.  He 
was  in  fact,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  sort  of  Dcrniurgus 
of  the  arts  of  design  in  the  Mantuan  territory. 

Giulio's  activity  was  interrupted  but  not  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Duke  Fedcrigo.  The  duke's  brother,  a  cardinal  who 
became  regent,  retained  him  in  full  employment.  For  a  while  he 
went  to  Bologna,  and  constructed  the  facade  of  the  church  of 
S.  Petronio  in  that  city.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  succeed 
Antonio  Sangallo  as  architect  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome,— a  splendid 
appointment,  which,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  his  wife  and  of  the  cardinal  regent,  he  had  almost  resolved 
to  accept,  when  a  fever  overtook  him,  and,  acting  upon  a  con- 
stitution somewhat  enfeebled  by  worry  and  labour,  caused  his 
death  on  the  1st  of  November  1 546.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  S.  Barnaba  in  Mantua.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Giulio 
enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  more  than  1000  ducats,  accruing 
from  the  liberalities  of  his  patrons.  He  left  a  widow,  and  a  son 
and  daughter.  The  son,  named  Raffaello,  studied  painting, 
but  died  before  he  could  produce  any  work  of  importance;  the 
daughter,  Virginia,  married  Ercolc  Malatcsta. 

Wide  and  solid  knowledge  of  design,  combined  with  a  prompti- 
tude of  composition  that  was  never  at  fault,  formed  the  chief 
motive  power  and  merit  of  Giulio  Romano's  art.  Whatever 
was  wanted,  he  produced  it  at  once,  throwing  off,  as  Vasari  says, 
a  large  design  in  an  hour;  and  he  may  in  that  sense,  though  not 
equally  so  when  an  imaginative  or  ideal  test  is  applied,  be  called 
a  great  inventor.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other  artist 
who,  working  as  an  architect,  and  as  the  plastic  and  pictorial 
embellisher  of  his  architecture,  produced  a  totil-of  work  so  fully 
and  homogeneously  his  own;  hence  he  has  been  named  "  the 
prince  of  decorators."  He  had  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  and  represented  it  with  force  and  truth,  though  some- 
times with  an  excess  of  movement;  he  was  also  learned  in  other 
matters.espccially  in  medals,  and  in  the  plans  of  ancient  buildings. 
In  design  he  was  more  strong  and  emphatic  than  graceful,  and 
worked  a  great  deal  from  his  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge, 
without  consulting  nature  direct.  As  a  general  rule,  his  designs 
arc  finer  and  freer  than  his  paintings,  whether  in  fresco  or  in  oil 
— his  easel  pictures  being  comparatively  few,  and  some  of  them 
the  reverse  of  decent;  his  colouring  is  marked  by  an  excess  of 
blackish  and  heavy  lints. 

Giulio  Romano  introduced  the  style  of  Raphael  into  Mantua, 
and  established  there  a  considerable  school  of  art,  which  surpassed 
in  development  that  of  his  predecessor  Mantegna,  and  almost 
rivalled  that  of  Rome.  Very  many  engravings— more  than 
three  hundred  are  mentioned— were  made  contemporaneously 
from  his  works;  and  this  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France  and 
Flanders  as  well.  His  plan  of  entrusting  principally  to  assistants 
the  pictorial  execution  of  his  cartoons  has  already  been  referred 
to;  Primaticcio  was  one  of  the  leading  coadjutors.  Rinaldo 
Mantovano,  a  man  of  great  ability  who  died  young,  was  the 
chief  executant  of  the  "  Fall  of  the  Giants  ";  he  also  co-operated 
with  Benedetto  Pagni  da  Pcscia  in  painting  the  remarkable 
scries  of  horses  and  hounds,  and  the  story  of  Psyche.  Another 
pupil  was  Fcrmo  Guisoni,  who  remained  settled  in  Mantua. 
The  oil  pictures  of  Giulio  Romano  arc  not  generally  of  high 
importance;  two  leading  ones  arc  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Stephen," 
in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Genoa,  and  a  "Holy  Family" 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Among  his  architectural  works  not 
already  mentioned  is  the  Villa  Madama  in  Rome,  with  a  fresco 
of  Polyphemus,  and  boys  and  satyrs;  the  Ionic  facade  of  this 
building  may  have  been  sketched  out  by  Raphael. 

Vasari  gives  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  character  of  Giulio. 
He  was  very  loving  to  his  friends,  genial,  affable,  well-bred, 
temperate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  liking  fine  apparel 
and  a  handsome  scale  of  living.  He  was  good-looking,  of 
middle  height,  with  black  curly  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  an 
ample  beard;  his  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  is  in  the 
Louvre. 
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Besides  Vasari,  Lanzi  and  other  historians  of  art,  the  following 
works  may  be  mentioned:  C.  D.  Arco,  Vita  di  G.  Ptppt  (182B); 
C.  C.  von  Murr,  Sotiu  sue  Us  eiUimpet  graviei  aptls  deisini  de  Jules 
Remain  (1&65);  R.  Saruio.  two  works  on  Etchings  and  Paintings 
(1800.  1836).  (W.  M.  R.) 

GIUNTA  PISANO,  the  earliest  Italian  painter  whose  name  is 
found  inscribed  on  an  extant  work.  He  is  said  to  have  exercised 
his  art  from  1:02  to  1236.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  born 
towards  1 180  in  Pisa,  and  died  in  or  soon  after  1236;  but  other 
accounts  give  1202  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  125S  or  there- 
abouts for  his  death.  There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
his  family  name  was  Capitcno.  The  inscribed  work  above 
referred  to,  one  of  his  earliest,  is  a  "  Crucifix,"  long  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  convent  of  St  Anne  in  Pisa.  Other  Pisan  works  of  like 
date  arc  very  barbarous,  and  some  of  them  may  be  also  from 
the  hand  of  Giunta.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  in  the  upper 
church  of  Assist,— in  especial  a  "Crucifixion  "  dated  1  J36,with  a 
figure  of  Father  Elias,  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  embracing 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  portrait  of  .St  Francis, 
also  ascribed  to  Giunta;  but  it  more  probably  belongs  to  the 
close  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  painting 
upon  cloth  stretched  on  wood,  and  prepared  with  plaster. 

GIURGEVO  (Giurgiu),  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Vlashca.  Rumania;  situated  amid  mud-flats  and  marshes  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  (tgoo)  13.077.  Three  small 
islands  face  the  town,  and  a  larger  one  shelters  its  port,  Smarda, 
2  J  m.  E.  The  rich  corn-lands  on  the  north  arc  traversed  by  a 
railway  to  Bucharest,  the  first  line  opened  in  Rumania,  which 
was  built  in  1  S69  and  afterwards  extended  to  Smarda.  Steamers 
ply  to  Rustchuk,  :)  m.  S.W.  on  the  Bulgarian  shore,  linking 
the  Rumanian  railway  system  to  the  chief  Bulgarian  line  north 
of  the  Balkans  (Rustchuk-Varna).  Thus  Giurgevo,  besides 
having  a  considerable  trade  with  the  home  ports  lower  down 
the  Danube,  is  the  headquarters  of  commerce  between  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania.  It  exports  timber,  grain,  salt  and  petroleum; 
importing  coal,  iron  and  textiles.  There  are  also  large  saw-mills. 

Giurgevo  occupies  the  site  of  Theodorapolis,  a  city  built 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  483-565).  It  was 
founded  in  the  14th  century  by  Genoese  merchant  adventurers, 
who  established  a  bank,  and  a  trade  in  silks  and  velvets.  They 
called  the  town,  after  the  patron  saint  of  Genoa,  San  Giorgio 
(St  George) ;  and  hence  comes  its  present  name.  As  a  fortified 
town,  Giurgevo  figured  often  in  the  wars  for  the  conquest  of  the 
lower  Danube;  especially  in  the  struggle  of  Michael  the  Brave 
(1503-1601)  against  the  Turks,  and  in  the  later  Russo-Turkish 
Wars.  It  was  burned  in  1 650.  In  1629,  its  fortifications  were 
finally  rased,  the  only  defence  left  being  a  castle  on  the  island  of 
Slobosia,  united  to  the  shore  by  a  bridge. 

OIUSTI,  GIUSEPPE  (1800-1850),  Tuscan  satirical  poet,  was 
born  at  Monsummano,  a  small  village  of  the  Valdinicvole,  on 
the  1 2th  of  May  1800.  His  father,  a  cultivated  and  rich  man, 
accustomed  his  son  from  childhood  to  study,  and  himself  taught 
him,  among  other  subjects,  the  first  rudiments  of  music.  After- 
wards, in  order  to  curb  his  too  vivacious  disposition,  he  placed 
the  boy  under  the  charge  of  a  priest  near  the  village,  whose 
severity  did  perhaps  more  evil  than  good.  At  twelve  Giusti 
was  sent  to  school  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  Pistoia  and  to 
Lucca;  and  during  those  years  he  wrote  his  first  verses.  In 
1826  he  went  to  study  law  at  Pisa;  but,  disliking  the  study, 
he  spent  eight  years  in  the  course,  instead  of  the  customary  four. 
He  lived  gaily,  however,  though  his  father  kept  him  short  of 
money,  and  learned  to  know  the  world,  seeing  the  vices  of 
society,  and  the  folly  of  certain  laws  and  customs  from  which 
his  country  was  suffering.  The  experience  thus  gained  he  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  use  he  made  of  it  in  his  satire. 

His  father  had  in  the  meantime  changed  his  place  of  abode 
to  Pcscia;  but  Giuseppe  did  worse  there,  and  in  November 
1832,  his  father  having  paid  his  debts,  he  returned  to  study  at 
Pisa,  seriously  enamoured  of  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  marry, 
but  now  commencing  to  write  in  real  earnest  in  behalf  of  his 
country.  With  the  poem  called  La  Ghigliotlina  (the  guillotine), 
Giusti  began  to  strike  out  a  path  for  himself,  and  thus  revealed 
his  great  genius.    From  this  time  he  showed  himself  the  Italian 


Bcrangcr,  and  even  surpassed  the  Frenchman  in  richness  of 
language,  refinement  of  humour  and  depth  of  satirical  conception. 
In  Bcrangcr  there  is  more  feeling  for  what  is  needed  for  popular 
poetry.  His  poetry  is  less  studied,  its  vivacity  perhaps  more 
boisterous,  more  spontaneous;  but  Giusti,  in  both  manner  and 
conception,  is  perhaps  more  elegant,  more  refined,  more  pene- 
trating. In  1S34  Giusti,  having  at  last  entered  the  legal  profes- 
sion, left  Pisa  to  go  to  Florence,  nominally  to  practise  with  the 
advocate  Capoquadri,  but  really  to  enjoy  life  in  the  capital  of 
Tuscany.  He  fell  seriously  in  love  a  second  time,  and  as  before 
was  abandoned  by  his  love.  It  was  then  he  wrote  his  finest 
verses,  by  means  of  which,  although  his  poetry  was  not  yet 
collected  in  a  volume,  but  for  some  years  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  his  name  gradually  became  famous.  The  greater  pan 
of  his  poems  were  published  clandestinely  at  Lugano,  at  no 
little  risk,  as  the  work  was  destined  to  undermine  the  Austrian 
rule  in  Italy.  After  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  verses  at 
Bastia,  Giusti  thoroughly  established  his  fame  by  his  Gingilimo, 
the  best  in  moral  tone  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
of  his  poems.  The  poet  sets  himself  to  represent  the  vilcness 
of  the  treasury  officials,  and  the  base  means  they  used  to  conceal 
the  necessities  of  the  state.  The  Gingillino  has  all  the  character 
of  a  classic  satire.  When  first  issued  in  Tuscany,  it  struck  all 
as  too  impassioned  and  personal.  Giusti  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  political  movements  of  1847  and  1848,  served  in  the 
national  guard,  sat  in  the  parliament  for  Tuscany;  but  finding 
that  there  was  more  talk  than  action,  that  to  the  tyranny  of 
princes  had  succeeded  the  tyranny  of  demagogues,  he  began  to 
fear,  and  to  express  the  fear,  that  for  Italy  evil  rather  than 
good  had  resulted.  He  fell,  in  consequence,  from  the  high 
position  he  had  held  in  public  estimation,  and  in  1&4S  was 
regarded  as  a  reactionary.  His  friendship  for  the  marquis 
Gino  Capponi,  who  had  taken  him  into  his  house  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  who  published  after  Giusti's  death  a  volume 
of  illustrated  proverbs,  was  enough  to  compromise  him  in  the 
eyes  of  such  men  as  Gucrrazzi,  Montanclli  and  Niccolini.  On 
the  31st  of  May  1850  he  died  at  Florence  in  the  palace  of  his 
friend. 

The  poetry  of  Giusti,  under  a  light  trivial  aspect,  has  a  lofty 
civiliring  significance.  The  type  of  his  satire  is  entirely  original, 
and  it  had  also  the  great  merit  of  appearing  at  the  right  moment, 
of  wounding  judiciously,  of  sustaining  the  part  of  the  comedy 
that  "  castigat  ridendo  mores."  Hence  his  verse,  apparently 
jovial,  was  received  by  the  scholars  and  politicians  of  Italy  in 
all  seriousness.  Alexander  Manzoni  in  some  of  his  letters  show  c  d 
a  hearty  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Giusti;  and  the  weak 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  governments  regarded  them  as  of  the 
gravest  importance.  ' 

His  poems  have  often  been  reprinted,  the  best  editions  being  tlir>««- 
of  Lc  Monnicr.  Carducci  (1859:  3*d  «*•..  1879).  Fioretti  (1S7&) 
Bragi  (1890).  Beside*  the  poems  and  the  nrovcrbs  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  a  volume  of  select  letters,  full  of  vigour  and  wTitttn 
in  the  bc*t  Tuscan  language,  and  a  fine  critical  discourse  on  Giuseppe 
Parini,  the  satirical  poet.  In  some  of  hi*  compositions  the  clcvtac 
rather  than  the  satirical  poet  is  seen.  Many  of  his  verses  have  been 
excellently  translated  into  German  by  Paul  Hcyse.  Good  English 
translations  were j-iuMNhed  in  the  Athenaeum  by  Mrs  T.  A.  Trollopc. 
and  some  by  W.  D.  Howell*  arc  in  hi*  Modern  Italian  Poets  (1887). 

GIUSTINIANI,  the  name  of  a  prominent  Italian  family  which 
originally  belonged  to  Venice,  but  estabb'shed  itself  subsequently 
in  Genoa  also,  and  at  various  times  had  representatives  in 
Naples,  Corsica  and  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
In  the  Venetian  line  the  followingarc  most  worthy  of  mention: — 
1.  Lorinzo  (1380-1465),  the  Laurentius  Justinianus  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  at  an  early  age  entered  the  congregation  of 
the  canons  of  St  George  in  Alga,  and  in  1433  became  general 
of  that  order.  About  the  same  time  he  was  made  by  Eugcnius 
IV.  bishop  of  Venice;  and  his  episcopate  was  marked  by  con- 
siderable activity  in  church  extension  and  reform.  On  the 
removal  of  the  patriarchate  from  Grado  to  Venice  by  Nicholas  V. 
in  1451,  Giustiniani  was  promoted  to  that  dignity,  which  he 
held  for  fourteen  years.  He  died  on  January  8,  1465.  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  his  festival  (semi-duplex) 
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fixed  by  Innocent  XII.  for  September  5th,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric.  His  works,  consisting 
of  sermons,  letters  and  ascetic  treatises,  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,— the  best  edition  being  that  of  the  Benedictine 
P.  N.  A.  Giustiniani,  published  at  Venice  in  2  vols,  folio,  1751. 
They  are  wholly  devoid  of  literary  merit.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Bernard  Giustiniani,  by  Maffei  and  also  by  the 
BoUandists. 

3.  Leonardo  (1388-1446),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  for 
some  years  a  senator  of  Venice,  and  in  1443  was  chosen  procurator 
cf  St  Mark.  He  translated  into  Italian  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Ci*na  and  Lsuullus,  and  was  the  author  of  some  poetical  pieces, 
amatory  and  religious — slrambotti  and  caiuotutti — as  well  as 
of  rhetorical  prose  compositions.  Some  of  the  popular  songs 
set  to  music  by  him  became  known  as  Giustiniani. 

3.  Bejlvakdo  (1408-1489),  son  of  Leonardo,  was  a  pupil  of 
Cuarino  and  of  George  of  Trebizond,  and  entered  the  Venetian 
senate  at  an  early  age.  He  served  on  several  important  diplo- 
rr.a.t ic  missions  both  to  France  and  Rome,  and  about  1485 
became  one  of  the  council  of  ten.  His  orations  and  letters 
were  published  in  1497;  but  his  title  to  any  measure  of  fame 
be  possesses  rests  upon  his  history  of  Venice,  Dt  origin*  urbis 
\  cHdiarum  rtbusque  ab  ipsa  gestis  /listeria  {1492),  which  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Domcnichi  in  1545,  and  which  at  the 
tme  of  its  appearance  was  undoubtedly  the  best  work  upon  the 
subject  of  which  it  treated.  It  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Tbcscurus  of  Gracvius. 

4.  Pixtfo,  also  a  senator,  lived  in  the  16th  century,  and 
wrote  on  Hiiteria  rerum  Venetarum  in  continuation  of  that  of 
Bernardo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  chronicles  De  gestis  Petri 
Xloeenigi  and  De  btllo  Venttorum  cum  Coroio  VIII.  The  latter 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  Script,  ter.  Hal.  vol.  xxi. 

Of  the  Genoese  branch  of  the  family  the  most  prominent 
members  were  the  following: — 

5.  Paolo,  di  Monigua  (1444-1502),  a  member  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  was,  from  a  comparatively  early  age,  prior  of 
their  convent  at  Genoa.  As  a  preacher  he  was  very  successful, 
aad  his  talents  were  fully  recognized  by  successive  popes,  by 
whom  he  was  made  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  inquisitor- 
general  for  all  the  Genoese  dominions,  and  ultimately  bishop 
of  Scio  and  Hungarian  legate.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
Biblical  commentaries  (no  longer  extant),  which  are  said  to 
Live  been  characterized  by  great  erudition. 

fj.  Acostino  (14-0-1536)  was  bom  at  Genoa,  and  spent 
same  wild  years  in  Valencia,  Spain.  Having  in  1487  Joined  the 
Dominican  order,  he  gave  himself  with  great  energy  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Cbaldee  and  Arabic,  and  in  1514 
tepw  the  preparation  of  a  polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible.  As 
Irsbop  of  Nebbio  in  Corsica,  he  took  part  in  some  of  the  earlier 
;iitings  of  the  Lateran  council  (1516-1517),  but,  in  consequence 
cif  party  complications,  withdrew  to  his  diocese,  and  ultimately 
to  France,  where  he  became  a  pensioner  of  Francis  I.,  and  was 
the  first  to  occupy  a  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  the  university 
of  Paris.  After  an  absence  from  Corsica  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  during  which  he  visited  England  and  the  Low  Countries, 
wd  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  More,  he  relumed 
to  Nebbio,  about  15:1,  and  there  remained,  with  comparatively 
L'.tle  intermission,  till  in  1536,  when,  while  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Genoa,  he  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  a  very  fine  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  Of  his  projected  polyglot  only  the  Psalter 
vis  pubbshed  {Psalterinm  Hcbraeum,  Graetum,  Arabic um,  ei 
CknUeieum,  Genoa,  1616).  Besides  the  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX. 
translation,  the  Chaldce  paraphrase,  and  an  Arabic  version,  it 
contains  the  Vulgate  translation,  a  new  Latin  translation  by 
tSe  editor,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Chaldee,  and  a  collection 
of  scholia.  Giustiniani  printed  2000  copies  at  his  own  expense, 
fifty  in  vellum  for  presentation  to  the  sovereigns  of 
and  Asia;  but  the  sale  of  the  work  did  not  encourage 
turn  to  proceed  with  the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  also 
prepared  for  the  press.  Besides  an  edition  of  the  book  of  Job, 
containing  the  original  text,  the  Vulgate,  and  a  new  translation, 


he  published  a  Latin  version  of  the  Morth  Nevockim  of  Malmonides 
{Director  dubitanlium  out  perplexorum,  1520),  and  also  edited  in 


Latin  the  Aureus  libeltus  of  Aeneas  Platonicus,  and  the 
of  Chalcidius.    His  annals  of  Genoa  (Castigatissimi  onnali  di 
Geneva)        published  posthumously  in  1537. 
The  following  are  also  noteworthy: — 

7.  Poupeio  ( 1 560-1616),  a  native  of  Corsica,  who  served  under 
Alcssandro  Farnese  and  the  marquis  of  Spinola  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  lost  an  arm,  and,  from  the  artificial  substitute 
which  he  wore,  came  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  Bras  dc  Fer. 
He  also  defended  Crete  against  the  Turks;  and  subsequently  was 
killed  in  a  reconnaissance  at  Friuli.  He  left  in  Italian  a  personal 
narrative  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  (Bcllum  Bdgitum,  Antwerp, 
1609). 

8.  Giovanni  (1513-1556),  born  in  Candia,  translator  of 
Terence's  Andria  and  Eunuckus,  of  Cicero's  In  V  err  em,  and  of 
Virgil's  Aeneid,  viii. 

o.  Obsatto  (1538-1603),  Venetian  senator,  translator  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  and  author  of  a  collection  of 
Rime,  in  imitation  of  Petrarch.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
latest  representatives  of  the  classic  Italian  school. 

10.  Gebonimo,  a  Genoese,  flourished  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century.  He  translated  the  Alcestis  cf  Euripides 
and  three  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles;  and  wrote  two  original 
tragedies,  Jephle  and  Chislo  in  Passione. 

11.  VlNCF-NZO,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
built  the  Roman  palace  and  made  the  art  collection  which  are 
still  associated  with  his  name  (see  GaJleria  Giustiniana,  Rome, 
1631).  The  collection  was  removed  in  1807  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  to  some  extent  broken  up.  In  1815  all  that  remained  of  it, 
about  170  pictures,  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  royal  museum. 

GIUSTO  DA  GUANTO  Ijooocus,  or  Jlstvs,  or  Ghent] 
(fl.  1465-1475),  Flemish  painter.  The  public  records  of  the  city 
of  Ghent  have  been  diligently  searched,  but  in  vain,  for  a  clue 
to  the  hislory  of  Just  us  or  Jodocus,  whom  Vasari  and  Guicciardini 
called  Giusto  da  Guanto.  Flemish  annalists  of  the  16th  century 
ha%-e  enlarged  upon  the  scanty  statements  of  Vasari,  and  described 
Jodocus  as  a  pupil  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  But  there  is  no  source 
to  which  this  fable  can  be  traced.  The  registers  of  St  Luke's 
gild  at  Ghent  comprise  six  masters  of  the  name  of  Joos  or 
Jodocus  who  practised  at  Ghent  in  the  15th  century.  But  none 
of  the  works  of  these  masters  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  their  style  with  that  of  Giusto.  It  was 
between  1465  and  1474  that  this  artist  executod  the  "  Communion 
of  the  Apostles  "  which  Vasari  has  described,  and  modern  critics 
now  see  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  museum  of  Urbino.  It 
was  painted  for  the  brotherhood  of  Corpus  Christi  at  the  bidding 
of  Frederick  of  Montcfeltro,  who  was  introduced  into  the  picture 
as  the  companion  of  Catcrino  Zcno,  a  Persian  envoy  at  that 
time  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Urbino.  From  this  curious 
production  it  may  be  seen  that  Giusto,  far  from  being  a  pupil  of 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  was  merely  a  disciple  of  a  later  and  less 
gifted  master,  who  took  to  Italy  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
native  schools,  and  forthwith  commingled  them  with  those  of 
his  adopted  country.  As  a  composer  and  draughtsman  Giusto 
compares  unfavourably  with  the  better-known  painters  of 
Flanders;  though  his  portraits  are  good,  his  ideal  figures  are 
not  remarkable  for  elevation  of  type  or  for  subtlety  of  character 
and  expression.  His  work  is  technically  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Gerard  of  St  John,  whose  pictures  are  preserved  in  the  Belvedere 
at  Vienna.  Vespasian,  a  Florentine  bookseller  who  contributed 
much  to  form  the  antiquarian  taste  of  Frederick  of  Montcfeltro, 
slates  that  this  duke  sent  to  the  Netherlands  for  a  capable  artist 
to  paint  a  series  of  "  ancient  worthies  "  for  a  library  recently 
erected  in  the  palace  of  Urbino.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  author  of  these  "  worthies,"  which  are  still  in  existence 
at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Barbcrini  palace  at  Rome,  was  Giusto. 
Yet  there  arc  notable  divergences  bet  weeen  these  pictures  and  the 
"  Communion  of  the  Apostles."  Still,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range 
of  probability  that  Giusto  should  have  been  able,  after  a  certain 
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time,  to  temper  his  Flemish  style  by  studying  the  masterpieces 
of  Santi  and  Mclozxo,  and  so  to  acquire  the  mixed  manner  of  the 
Flemings  and  Italians  which  these  portraits  of  worthies  display. 
Such  an  assimilation,  if  it  really  took  place,  might  justify  the 
Flemings  in  the  indulgence  of  a  certain  pride,  considering  that 
Raphael  not  only  admired  these  worthies,  but  copied  them  in 
the  sketch-book  which  is  now  the  ornament  of  the  Venetian 
Academy.  There  is  no  ground  for  presuming  that  Giuslo  ad 
Guanto  is  identical  with  Justus  d'AUamagna  who  painted  the 
"  Annunciation  "( 145 1)  in  the  cloisters  of  Santa  Maria  diCastello 
at  Genoa.  The  drawing  and  colouring  of  this  wall  painting 
shows  that  Justus  d'AUamagna  was  as  surely  a  native  of  south 
Germany  as  his  homonym  at  Urbino  was  a  born  Netherlander. 

GIVET,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  40  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Mcziercs  on  the  Eastern  railway 
between  the  town  and  Namur.  Pop.  (1006)  town,  5110; 
commune,  7468.  Givct  lies  on  the  Meusc  about  1  m.  from  the 
Belgian  frontier,  and  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions— the  citadel 
called  Charlcmont  and  Grand  Givct  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  Petit  Givct,  connected  with  Grand 
Civet  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  fortress  of  Charlc- 
mont, situated  at  the  top  of  a  precipitous  rock  705  ft.  high,  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  16th  century,  and 
further  fortified  by  Vauban  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  it 
is  the  only  survival  of  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  the  rest 
of  which  were  destroyed  in  i8qj.  In  Grand  Givet  there  arc  a 
church  and  a  town-hall  built  by  Vauban,  and  a  statue  of  the 
composer  Eticnnc  Mchul  stands  in  the  fine  square  named  after 
him.  Petit  Givet,  the  industrial  quarter,  is  traversed  by  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Meusc,  the  Houillc,  which  is  bordered  by 
tanneries  and  glue  factories.  Pencils  and  tobacco-pipes  are 
also  manufactured.  The  town  has  considerable  river  traffic, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coal,  copper  and  stone.  There  is  a  chamber 
of  arts  and  manufactures. 

GIVORS,  a  manufacturing  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in 
the  department  of  Rhone,  on  the  railway  between  Lyons  and 
St  Eticnnc,  14  m.  S.  of  Lyon.  Pop.  (1006)  11,444.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gicr  and  the  canal  of  Givors, 
which  starts  at  Grand  Croix  on  the  Gicr,  some  13  m.  distant. 
The  chief  industries  are  metal-working,  engineering-construction 
and  glass-working.  There  arc  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  On  the 
hill  overlooking  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  St 
Gerald  and  of  the  convent  of  St  Ferreol,  remains  of  the  old 
town  destroyed  in  150,4. 

GJALLAR,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  horn  of  Hcimdall, 
the  guardian  of  the  rainbow  bridge  by  which  the  gods  pass  and 
repass  between  earth  and  heaven.  Thb  horn  had  to  be  blown 
whenever  a  stranger  approached  the  bridge. 

GLABRIO.  1.  Manivs  Acturs  Glabrio,  Roman  statesman 
and  general,  member  of  a  plebeian  family.  When  consul  in 
191  B.C.  he  defeated  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  at  Thermopylae, 
and  compelled  him  to  leave  Greece.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Aetolians,  who  had  persuaded  Antiochus  to  declare  war 
against  Rome,  and  was  only  prevented  from  crushing  them  by 
the  intercession  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  In  189  Glabrio 
was  a  candidate  for  the  censorship,  but  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  nobles.  He  was  accused  by  the  tribunes  of  having 
concealed  a  portion  of  the  Syrian  spoils  in.  his  own  house;  his 
legate  gave  evidence  against  him,  and  he  withdrew  his  candi- 
dature. It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  law  which 
left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontiffs  to  insert  or  omit  the 
intercalary  month  of  the  year. 

Ccnsormui.  Pe  die  nataJi,  xx.;  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  i.  13; 
index  to  Livy;  Appian,  Syr.  17-11. 

j.  Manivs  Aciuvs  Gumto,  Roman  statesman  and  general, 
grandson  of  the  famous  jurist  P.  Mucius  Scacvola.  When 
praetor  urbanus  (70  B.C.)  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Vcrres. 
According  to  Dio  Cassius  (xxxvi.  38),  in  conjunction  with 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  (67),  he 
brought  forward  a  severe  law  (Lex  Acilia  Calpurnia)  against 


illegal  canvassing  at  elections.  Ia  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  L.  Lucullus  in  the  government  of  Cilicia 
and  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithra  dates,  but  as  be  did 
absolutely  nothing  and  was  unable  to  control  the  soldiery, 
he  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Pompey  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Manilian  law.  Little  else  is  known  of  him  except  that 
he  declared  in  favour  of  the  death  punishment  for  the  Catihaarian 

Dio  Ca*Ju*  xxxvi.  14.  16.  24;  Cicero,  Pro  Up  UamUia,  a.  9; 
Appun,  Mitkrid.  90. 

GLACB  BAY.  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Cape  Breton  county, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  14  m.  E.  of  Sydney, 
with  which  it  is  connected  both  by  steam  and  electric  railway. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  properties  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company 
(founded  1803)1  which  produce  most  of  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Though  it  has  a  fair  harbour,  most  of  the  shipping  is  done  from 
Sydney  in  summer  and  from  Louisburg  in  winter.  Pop.  (1892) 
jooo;  (1001)  6045;  («9o6)  13.000. 

GLACIAL  PERIOD,  in  geology,  the  name  usually  given,  by 
English  and  American  writers,  to  that  comparatively  recent 
time  when  all  parts  of  the  world  suffered  a  marked  lowering 
of  temperature,  accompanied  in  northern  Europe  and  North 
America  by  glacial  conditions,  not  unlike  those  which  now 
characterize  the  Polar  regions.  This  period,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  "  Great  Ice  Age  "  (German  Die  Eineil),  is 
synchronous  with  the  Pleistocene  period,  the  earlier  of  the  Post- 
Tertiary  or  Quaternary  divisions  of  geological  time.  Although 
"  Glacial  period  "  and  "  Pleistocene  "  (?.».)  are  often  used 
synonymously  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  separately, 
inasmuch  as  not  a  few  Pleistocene  formations  have  no  causal 
relationship  with  conditions  of  glaciation.  Not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  did  the  deposits  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  result  of  ice  action  receive  serious  attention;  the 
tendency  was  to  regard  such  superficial  and  irregular  material 
as  mere  rubbish.  Early  ideas  upon  the  subject  usually  assigned 
floods  as  the  formative  agency,  and  this  view  is  still  not  without 
its  supporters  (see  Sir  H.  H.  Ho  worth,  The  Glacial  Nightmare 
and  the  Flood).  Doubtless  this  attitude  was  in  part  due  to  the 
comparative  rarity  of  glaciers  and  ice-fields  where  the  work  of 
ice  could  be  directly  observed.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the 
first  scientific  references  to  glacial  action  should  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland,  which  called 
forth  the  writings  of  J.  J.  Scheucbzcr,  B.  F.  Kuhn,  H.  B.  de 
Saussure,  F.  G.  Hugi,  and  particularly  those  of  J.  Vcnctz,  J.  G. 
von  Charpenticr  and  L.  Aggasiz.  Canon  Rendu,  J.  Forbes 
and  others  had  studied  the  cause  of  motion  of  glaciers,  while 
keen  observers,  notably  Sir  James  Hall,  A.  Brongniart  and 
J.  Playfair,  had  noted  the  occurrence  of  travelled  and  scratched 
stones. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  the  conception  of  great  ice-sheets 
flowing  over  the  land,  grinding  the  rock  surfaces  and  transporting 
rock  debris  in  the  manner  to  be  observed  in  the  existing  glaciers. 
However,  before  this  view  had  become  established  Sir  C.  LycB 
evolved  the  "  drift  theory  "  to  explain  the  widely  spread  pheno- 
menon of  transported  blocks,  boulder  clay  and  the  allied  deposits; 
in  this  he  was  supported  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Charles  Darwin, 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  many  others.  According  to  the  drift 
theory,  the  transport  and  distribution  of  "  erratic  blocks,"  &c, 
had  been  effected  by  floating  icebergs;  this  view  naturally 
involved  a  considerable  and  widespread  submergence  of  the 
land,  an  assumption  which  appeared  to  receive  support  from 
the  occasional  presence  of  marine  shells  at  high  levels  in  the 
"  drift  "  deposits.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  those  who 
favoured  the  drift  theory  that  even  to-day  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  lost  complete  hold;  wc  still  speak  of  "  drift  "  deposits  in 
England  and  America,  and  the  belief  in  one  or  more  great  sub- 
mergences during  the  Glacial  period  is  still  held  more  firmly 
by  cestain  geologists  than  the  evidence  would  seem  to  warrant. 
The  case  against  the  drift  theory  was  most  clearly  expressed 
by  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  the 
Swedish  scientist  OttoTorcll.  Since  then  the  labours  of  Professor 
James  Gcikie,  Sir  Archibald  Gcikie,  Professor  P.  Kendall  and 
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other*  in  England;  von  Verendt,  H.  Credner,  de  Geer,  E. 
Geinitz,  A.  Helland,  Jentzsch,  K.  Kcilh.uk,  A.  Pcnck,  H. 
Schroder,  F.  Wahnschaffe  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany;  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  W.  L'pham,  G.  F.  Wright  in  North  America,  have 
ill  tended  to  confirm  the  view  that  it  is  to  the  movement  of 
gliders  and  ice-sheets  that  we  must  look  as  the  predominant 
igrnt  of  transport  and  abrasion  in  this  period.  The  three  stages 
through  which  our  knowledge  of  glacial  work  has  advanced 
may  thus  be  summarized:  (i)  the  diluvial  hypothesis,  deposits 
formed  by  floods;  (3)  the  drift  hypothesis,  deposits  formed 
mainly  by  icebergs  and  floating  ice;  (j)  the  ice-sheet  hypothesis, 
deposits  formed  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  agency  of 
Sowing  ice. 

Emdencts. — The  evidence  relied  upon  by  geologists  for  the 
former  existence  of  the  great  ice-sheets  which  traversed  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America  is  mainly  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  the  peculiar  erosion  of  the  older  rocks  by  ice  and  ice-borne 
stones,  and  (:)  the  nature  and  disposition  of  ice-borne  rock 
debris.  After  having  established  the  criteria  by  which  the  work 
of  moving  ice  is  to  be  recognized  in  regions  of  active  glaciation, 
the  task  of  identifying  the  results  of  earlier  glaciation  elsewhere 
has  been  carried  on  with  unabated  energy. 

1.  Ice  Erosion. — Although  there  arc  certain  points  of  difference 
between  the  work  of  glaciers  and  broad  icc-shcets,  the  former 


bang  more  or  less  restricted  laterally  by  the  valleys  in  which 
they  flow,  the  general  results  of  their  passage  over  the  rocky 
floor  are  essentially  similar.  Smooth  rounded  outlines  are 
imparted  to  the  rocks,  markedly  contrasting  with  the  pinnacled 
and  irregular  surfaces  produced  by  ordinary  weathering;  where 
these  rounded  surfaces  have  been  formed  on  a  minor  scale  the 
well-known  features  of  roches  moutonnies  (German  Rundk&cker) 
are  created;  on  a  larger  scale  we  have  the  erosion-form  known 
as  "  crag  and  tail,"  when  the  ice-sheet  has  overridden  ground 
with  more  pronounced  contours,  the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the 
advancing  ice  being  rounded  and  gently  curved  (German 
Mosntiir),  and  the  opposte  side  (Leestiie)  steep,  abrupt  and 
much  less  smooth.  Such  features  are  never  associated  with  the 
erosion  of  water.  The  rounding  of  rock  surfaces  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  grooving  and  stria  lion  (German  Schrammen, 
ScA/iJfe)  caused  by  the  grinding  action  of  stones  and  boulders 
embedded  in  the  moving  ice.  These  "  glacial  striae  "  are  of 
great  value  in  determining  the  latest  path  of  the  vanished  icc- 
vheets  (see  map).  Several  other  erosion-features  are  generally 
associated  with  ice  action;  such  are  the  circular-headed  valleys, 
"  cirques  "  or  "  corries  "  (German  Zirkus)  of  mountain  districts; 
the  pot -holes,  giants'  kettles  (StrudcUddier,  Riesentdpje),  familiarly 
exemplified  in  the  Glctschcrgartcn  near  Lucerne;  the  "  rock- 
basins  "  {Felneebecken)  of  mountainous  regions  are  also  believed 
to  be  assignable  to  this  cause  on  account  of  their  frequent 
association  with  other  glacial  phenomena,  but  it  is  more  than 
prooabk  that  the  action  of  running  water  (waterfalls,  Ac.) — 


influenced  no  doubt  by  the  disposition  of  the  ice — has  had  much 
to  do  with  these  forms  of  erosion.  As  regards  rock-basins, 
geologists  are  still  divided  in  opinion:  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay,  J. 
Geikie,  Tyndall,  Helland,  H.  Hess,  A.  Penck,  and  others  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  a  glacial  origin;  while  A. 
Heim,  F.  Stapff,  T.  Kjerulf,  L.  RUtimcycr  and  many  others 
have  strongly  opposed  this  view. 

2.  Glacial  deposits  may  be  roughly  classified  in  two  groups: 
those  that  have  been  formed  directly  by  the  action  of  the  ice, 
and  those  formed  through  the  agency  of  water  flowing  under, 
upon,  and  from  the  ice-sheets,  or  in  streams  and  lakes  modified 
by  the  presence  of  the  ice.  To  differentiate  in  practice  between 
the  results  of  these  two  agencies  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  unstratificd  deposits;  but  the  boulder  day  may 
be  taken  as  the  typical  formation  of  the  glacier  or  ice-sheet, 
whether  it  has  been  left  as  a  terminal  moraine  at  the  limit  of 
glaciation  or  as  a  ground  moraine  beneath  the  ice.  A  stratified 
form  of  boulder  clay,  which  not  infrequently  rests  upon,  and  is 
therefore  younger  than,  the  more  typical  variety,  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  deposit  formed  by  water  from  the  material 
{enelacial,  innenmor&n)  held  in  suspension  within  the  ice,  and 
set  free  during  the  process  of  melting.  Besides  the  innumerable 
boulders,  large  and  small,  embedded  in  the  boulder  clay,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  often  'of  enormous  size,  have  been  borne  by  ice- 
shects  far  from  their  original  home  and  stranded  when  the  ice 
melted.  These  "  erratic  blocks,"  "  perched  blocks  "  (German 
Findlinge)  are  familiar  objects  in  the  Alpine  glacier  districts, 
where  they  have  frequently  received  individual  names,  but  they 
are  just  as  easily  recognized  in  regions  from  which  the  glaciers 
I  that  brought  them  there  have  long  since  been  banished.  Not 
I  only  did  the  ice  transport  blocks  of  hard  rock,  granite  and  the 
:  like,  but  huge  masses  of  stratified  rock  were  torn  from  their 
bed  by  the  same  agency;  the  masses  of  chalk  in  the  cliffs  near 
Cromer  arc  well  known;  near  Berlin,  at  Firkenwald,  there  is  a 
transported  mass  of  chalk  estimated  to  be  at  least  2,000,000 
cubic  metres  in  bulk,  which  has  travelled  probably  15  kilometres 
!  from  its  original  site;  a  block  of  Lincolnshire  oolite  is  recorded 
by  C.  Fox-Strangways  near  Melton  in  Leicestershire,  which  is 
j 00  yds.  long  and  100  yds.  broad  if  no  more;  and  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  multiplied. 

When  we  turn  to  the  "  fluvio-glacial "  deposits  we  find  a 
bewildering  variety  of  stratified  and  partially  bedded  deposits 
of  gravel,  sand  and  clay,  occurring  separately  or  in  every 
conceivable  condition  of  association.  Some  of  these  deposits 
have  received  distinctive  names;  such  are  the  "  Karnes "  of 
Scotland,  which  are  represented  in  Ireland  by  "  Eskers,"  and  in 
Scandinavia  by  "  Asar."  Another  type  of  hillocky  deposit  is 
exemplified  by  the  "  drums  "  or  "  drumlins."  Everywhere 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  advancing  or  retreating  ice-shcels 
these  deposits  were  being  formed;  streams  bore  away  coarse  and 
fine  materials  and  spread  them  out  upon  alluvial  plains  or  upon 
the  floors  of  innumerable  lakes,  many  of  which  were  directly 
caused  by  the  damming  of  the  ordinary  water-courses  by  the  ice. 
As  the  level  of  such  lakes  was  changed  new  beach-lines  were 
produced,  such  as  are  still  evident  in  the  great  lake  region  of 
North  America,  in  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  and  the 
"  Strandlinien  "  of  many  parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  man's  position  on  the  earth,  no  geological 
changes  have  had  a  more  profound  importance  than  those  of  the 
Glacial  period.  The  whole  of  the  glaciated  region  bears  evidence 
of  remarkable  modification  of  topographic  features;  in  parts 
of  Scotland  or  Norway  or  Canada  the  old  rocks  are  bared  of 
soil,  rounded  and  smoothed  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  old 
soil  and  subsoil,  the  product  of  ages  of  ordinary  weathering, 
were  removed  from  vast  areas  to  be  deposited  and  concentrated 
in  others.  Old  valleys  were  filled— often  to  a  great  depth, 
300-400  ft.;  rivers  were  diverted  from  their  old  courses,  never 
to  return;  lakes  of  vast  size  were  caused  by  the  damming  of  old 
outlets  (Lake  Lahontan,  Lake  Agassis,  Jrc,  in  North  America), 
while  an  infinite  number  of  shifting  lakelets — with  their  deposits 
— played  an  important  part  along  the  ice-front  at  all  stages 
of  its  career.   The  influence  of  this  period  upon  the  present 
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distribution  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  northern  latitudes  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  supposed  great  changes  in 
the  level  of  the  land  in  northern  regions  during  the  Glacial 
period.  The  occurrence  of  marine  shells  at  an  elevation  of 
1350  ft.  at  Mocl  Tryfacn  in  north  Wales,  and  at  1200  ft.  near 
Macclesfield  in  Cheshire,  has  been  cited  as  evidence  of  profound 
submergence  by  some  geologists,  though  others  see  in  these 
and  similar  occurrences  only  the  transporting  action  of  ice-sheets 
that  have  traversed  the  floor  of  the  adjoining  seas.  Marine 
shells  in  stratified  materials  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  at  100  ft.  and  over,  in  S.  Scandinavia  at  600  to  800  ft., 
and  in  the  "  Champlain  "  deposits  of  North  America  at  various 
heights.  The  dead  shells  of  the  "  Yoldia  clay  "  cover  wide  areas 
at  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic  at  depths  from  500  to  1300 
fathoms,  though  the  same  mollusc  is  now  found  living  in  Arctic 
seas  at  the  depth  of  $  to  1 5  fathoms.  This  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  that  in  the  N.W.  European  region  the  litbosphere 
stood  about  2600  ft.  higher  than  it  does  now  (Br&ggcr,  Nansen, 
tec),  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  union  of  the  mainland  of 
Europe  with  that  of  North  America — forming  a  northern  con- 
tinental mass,  "  Prosarctis  " — may  have  been  achieved  by  way 
of  Iceland,  Jan  Maycn  Land  and  Greenland.  The  prc-glacial 
valleys  and  fjords  of  Norway  and  Scotland,  with  their  deeply 
submerged  seaward  ends,  are  regarded  as  proofs  of  former 
elevation.  The  great  depth  of  alluvium  in  some  places  (236 
metres  at  Bremen)  points  in  the  same  direction.  Evidences  of 
changes  of  level  occur  in  early,  middle  and  late  Pleistocene 
formations,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  is  such  that  it  is  on 
the  whole  safer  to  assume  the  existence  only  of  the  more  moderate 
degree  of  change. 

The  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Period. — Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  hypothesis  that  shall  conform 
with  the  known  facts  and  explain  the  great  change  in  climatic 
conditions  which  set  in  towards  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  era, 
and  culminated  during  the  Gladal  period.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  hypotheses  may  be  mentioned,  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  theories,  most  of  which  rest 
upon  somewhat  unsubstantial  ground.  The  principal  facts 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  (1)  the  great  lowering  of 
temperature  over  the  whole  earth;  (2)  the  localization  of 
extreme  glaciation  in  north-west  Europe  and  north-east  America; 
and  (3)  the  local  retrogression  of  the  ice-sheets,  once  or  more 
times  repeated. 

Some  have  suggested  the  simple  solution  of  a  change  in  the 
earth's  axis,  and  have  indicated  that  the  pole  may  have  travelled 
through  some  15*  to  20s  of  latitude;  thus,  the  polar  glaciation, 
as  it  now  exists.might  have  been  in  this  way  transferred  to  include 
north-west  Europe  and  North  America;  but  modern  views  on 
the  rigidity  of  the  earth's  body,  together  with  the  lack  of  any 
evidence  of  the  correlative  movement  of  climatic  zones  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  render  this  hypothesis  quite  untenable. 
On  similar  grounds  a  change  in  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  is 
unthinkable.  Theories  based  upon  the  variations  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  or  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  on  the 
passage  of  the  solar  system  through  cold  regions  of  space,  or 
upon  the  known  variations  in  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  are 
atl  insecure  and  unsatisfactory.  The  hypothesis  elaborated  by 
James  Croll  (Phil.  ifag.,  1864,  28,  p.  121;  Climate  and  Time, 
1875;  and  Discussion  on  Climate  and  Cosmology,  1880)  was 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  with  the  earth's  eccentricity 
at  its  maximum  and  winter  in  the  north  at  aphelion,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  in  northern  latitudes  for  the  accumulation  of  snow 
and  ice,  which  would  be  accentuated  indirectly  by  the  formation 
of  fogs  and  a  modification  of  the  trade  winds.  The  shifting  of 
the  thermal  equator,  and  with  it  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds, 
would  divert  some  of  the  warm  ocean  currents  from  the  cold 
regions,  and  this  effect  was  greatly  enhanced,  he  considered, 
by  the  configuration  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Croll's  hypothesis 
was  supported  by  Sir  R.  Ball  (The  Cause  of  the  Great  Ice  A[e, 
1803),  and  it  met  with  very  general  acceptance;  but  it  has 
been  destructively  criticized  by  Professor  S.  Newcomb  (Phil. 


Hag.,  1876,  1883,  1884)  and  by  E.  P.  Culverwcll  (Phil.  Mag., 
1894,  p.  541,  and  Geol.  ifag.,  1895,  pp.  3  and  5$).  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Croll's  theory  arc:  (1)  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion, that  midwinter  and  midsummer  temperatures  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  sun's  heat  at  those  periods,  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  observed  facts;  (2)  the  glacial  periods  would  be 
limited  in  duration  to  an  appropriate  fraction  of  the  processional 
period  (21,000  years),  which  appears  to  be  too  short  a  time  for 
the  work  that  was  actually  done  by  ice  agency;  and  (3)  Croll's 
glacial  periods  would  alternate  between  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  affecting  first  one  then  the  other.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  and  others  have  advocated  the  view  that  great  elevation 
of  the  land  in  polar  regions  would  be  conducive  to  glacial  condi- 
tions; this  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  evidence  that  the  Glacial 
period  was  primarily  due  to  this  cause  is  not  well  established. 
Other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  support  the  elevation  theory 
by  combining  with  it  various  astronomical  and  meteorological 
agencies.  More  recently  several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  glacial  period  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
atmosphere;  F.  W.  Harmcr  ("  The  Influence  of  Winds  upon  the 
Climate  during  the  Pleistocene  Epoch,"  Q.J.G£.,  1901,  57, 
p.  405)  has  shown  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  winds  in 
certain  circumstances;  Marsden  Manson  ("  The  Evolution  of 
Climate,"  American  Geologist,  iSqo,  24,  p.  03)  has  laid  stress 
upon  the  influence  of  clouds;  but  neither  of  these  theories 
grapples  successfully  with  the  fundamental  difficulties.  Others 
again  have  requisitioned  the  variability  in  the  amount  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere— hypotheses  which  depend 
upon  the  efficiency  of  this  gas  as  a  thermal  absorbent.  The 
supply  of  carbon  dioxide  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
as  by  the  emanations  from  volcanoes  (S.  Arrhcnius  and  A.  G. 
Hogbom),  or  it  may  be  decreased  by  absorption  into  sea-water, 
and  by  the  carbonation  of  rocks.  Professor  T.  C.  Chambcrlin 
based  a  theory  of  glaciation  on  the  depletion  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  ("  An  Attempt  to  frame  a  Working  Hypothesis 
of  the  cause  of  Glacial  Periods  on  an  Atmospheric  Basis,"  //. 
Geol.,  1899,  vii.  75*-77i;  see  also  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury, 
Geology,  1906,  ii.  674  and  iii.  432).  The  outline  of  this 
hypothesis  is  as  follows:  The  general  conditions  for  glaciation 
were  (1)  that  the  oceanic  circulation  was  interrupted  by  the 
existence  of  land;  (1)  that  vertical  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
was  accelerated  by  continental  and  other  influences;  (3)  that 
the  thermal  blanketing  of  the  earth  was  reduced  by  a  depletion 
of  the  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
hence  the  average  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  body  of  the  ocean  was  reduced,  and  diversity  in  the 
distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  introduced.  The  localization 
of  glaciation  is  assignable  to  the  two  great  areas  of  permanent 
atmospheric  depression  that  have  their  present  centres  near 
Greenland  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  respectively.  The  periodicity 
of  glacial  advances  and  retreats,  demanded  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  validity  of  so-called  "  intcrglacial  "  epochs,  is  explained 
by  a  series  of  complicated  processes  involving  the  alternate 
depiction  and  completion  of  the  normal  charge  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  upon  this  difficult 
subject,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  no  simple  cause  of  glacial 
conditions  is  likely  to  be  discovered,  but  rather  it  will  appear 
that  these  conditions  resulted  from  the  interaction  of  a  compli- 
cated series  of  factors;  and  further,  until  a  greater  degree  of 
unanimity  can  be  approached  in  the  interpretation  of  observed 
facts,  particularly  as  regards  the  substantiality  of  intcrglacial 
epochs,  the  very  foundations  of  a  sound  working  hypothesis 
are  wanting. 

Classification  cf  Glacial  Deposits — Intcrglacial  Epochs. — Had 
the  deposits  of  glaciated  regions  consisted  solely  of  boulder 
clay  little  difficulty  might  have  been  experienced  in  dealing 
with  their  classification.  But  there  are  intercalated  in  the  boulder 
clays  those  irregular  stratified  and  partially  stratified  masses 
of  sand,  gravel  and  loam,  frequently  containing  marine  or 
freshwater  shells  and  layers  of  peat  with  plant  remains,  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  conception  of  "  intcrglacial  epochs  "— 
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pluses  in  the  rigorous  conditions  of  glaciation,  when  the  ice- 
sheets  dwindled  almost  entirely  away,  while  plants  and  animals 
re-established  themselves  on  the  newly  exposed  soil.  Glacialists 
may  be  ranged  in  two  schools:  those  who  believe  that  one  or 
more  phases  of  milder  climatic  conditions  broke  up  the  whole 
Glacial  period  into  alternating  epochs  of  glaciation  and  "de- 
glaciation ";  and  those  who  believe  that  the  intercalated 
deposits  represent  rather  the  localised  recessional  movements 
of  the  ice-sheets  within  one  single  period  of  glaciation.  In 
addition  to  the  stratified  deposits  and  their  contents,  important 
evidence  in  favour  of  interglacial  epochs  occurs  in  the  presence 
of  weathered  surfaces  on  the  top  of  older  boulder  days,  which 
are  themselves  covered  by  younger  glacial  deposits. 

The  cause  of  the  intrrglaci.il  hypothesis  has  been  most  ardently 
championed  in  England  by  Professor  James  Geiicie;  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  there  were  in  Europe  six  distinct  glacial 
epochs  within  the  Glacial  period,  separated  by  five  epochs  of  more 
nrjdcrate  temperature.    These  are  enumerated  below: 

6th  Glacial  epoch.  Upper  Turbarian,  indicated  by  the  deposits  of 
peat  which  underlie  the  lower  raised  beaches. 

5th  InUrflacial  epoch.  Upper  Foreslian. 

yh  Glaoal  epoch.  Lower  Turbarian,  indicated  by  peat  deposits 
overlying  the  lower  forest-bed,  by  the  raised  beaches  and  carse- 
das  »  of  Scotland,  and  in  part  by  the  Litter  ina-c\ays  of  Scandinavia. 

ath  Jmterrlacial  epoch.  Lower  Fore  it  inn,  the  lower  forests  under 
peat  beds,  the  /isjfjruJ-bcds  of  the  great  freshwater  Baltic  lake  and 
the  Li!torina-<\a.yt  of  Scandinavia. 

4th  Glacial  epoch,  Mecklenburgian,  represented  by  the  moraines 
of  the  last  great  Baltic  glacier,  which  reach  their  southern  limit  in 
Mecklenburg;  the  ioo-ft.  terrace  of  Scotland  and  the  1'oWw-beds  of 
Scandinavia. 

3rd  Interrlaeiol  epoch,  S'eudeckian,  intercalations  of  marine  and 
freshwater  deposits  in  the  boulder  clays  of  the  sou  thera  Baltic  coasts. 

3rd  Glacial  epoch,  Poland ian,  glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  formations 
of  the  minor  Scandinavian  ice-sheet;  and  the  "  upper  boulder  clay" 
of  northern  and  western  Europe. 

2nd  Jnierttoeial  epoch,  IleUetian,  interghcial  beds  of  Britain  and 
lignite*  of  Switzerland. 

2nd  Glacial  epoch,  Saxonian,  deposits  of  the  period  of  maximum 
glaciation  when  the  northern  icc-shect  reached  the  low  ground  of 
Saxony,  and  the  Alpine  glaciers  formed  the  outermost  moraines. 
1st  JmUrtpuutl  epoch,  Korfolkian,  the  forest -bed  series  of  Norfolk. 
1st  Glacial  epoch,  Scanian,  represented  only  in  the  south  of  Sweden, 
which  was  overridden  by  a  large  Baltic  glacier.  The  Chitlesford 
day  and  Wcybourne  crag  of  Norfolk  and  the  oldest  moraines  and 
Aovio-glacial  gravels  of  the  Arctic  lands  may  belong  to  this  epoch. 

In  a  similar  manner  Professor  Chambcrlin  and  other  American 
geologists  have  recognized  the  following  stages  in  the  glaciation  of 
North  America: 

The  Champlain,  marine  substagc. 
The  Glacio-lacustrinc  substagc. 
The  Liter  Wisconsin  (6th  glacial). 
The  fifth  inter  tlacial. 
The 'earlier  Wisconsin  (5th  glacial). 
The  Peorian  {4th  inter glacial). 
The  lowan  (4th  glacial). 
The  Santamon  (jrd  inter tlacial). 
The  lllinoian  (3rd  glacial). 
The  Yarmouth  or  Buchanan  (.Twf  interracial). 
The  Kansan  (2nd  glacial). 
The  Aflonian  (1st  interflacial). 
The  sub-Aftonian  or  Jcrttyan  (1st  glacial). 
Although  it  is  admitted  that  no  strict  correlation  of  the  European 
and  North  American  stages  is  possible,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Aftonian  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Helvetian:  the  Kansan 
nay  represent  the  Saxoman;  the  lowan,  the  Polandian:  the 
jencyan.  the  Scanian;  the  early  Wisconsin,  the  Mecklenburgian. 
But  considering  how  fragmentary  is  much  of  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  these  stages  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  value  of  such 
attempts  at  correlation  must  be  infinitesimal.   This  is  the  more 
evident  when  it  is  observed  that  there  are  other  geologists  of  equal 
eminence  who  are  unable  to  accept  so  large  •  number  of  epochs 
after  a  close  study  of  the  local  circumstances;  thus,  in  the  sub- 
\cme  for  north  Germany,  after  H.  W.  Munthc,  there  are 
ial  and  two  interglacial  epochs. 

[The  Mya  time    ■  beech-time. 
<  The  Lillorina  time  «  oak-time. 
I  The  Ancjlus  time  ■  pine-  and  birch-time. 

the    upper    boulder  clay, 
or  Baltic  moraine "  with  the 
or  Dryoi  phase  in  the  retro- 
j  stage. 

2nd  rnterrlacial  epoch  including  the  Cypriiw-clay. 
2nd  Glacial  epoch,  the  maximum  glaciation. 

Cj>1«acuI  c pot  hi    older  boulder  clay." 
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Again,  in  the  Alps  four  interglacial  epochs  have  been  recognised; 
while  in  England  there  arc  many  who  are  willing  to  concede  one 
such  epoch,  though  even  for  this  the  evidence  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
all  glacialists  (O.  W.  Lamplugh,  Address,  Section  C,  Brit.  Auoc., 
York.  1906). 

This  great  diversity  of  opinion  is  eloquent  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject:  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  discovery  of  interglacial 
epochs  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  origin  of  certain  hypotheses 
of  the  cause  of  glaciation;  while  it  is  significant  that  those  who 
have  had  to  do  the  actual  mapping  of  glacial  deposits  have  usually 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  good  evidence  of  such  definite  ameliora- 
tions of  climate,  than  those  who  have  founded  their  views  upon  the 
examination  of  numerous  but  isolated  areas. 

Extent  of  Glacial  Deposits. — From  evidence  of  the  kind  cited  above, 
it  appears  that  during  the  glacial  period  a  scries  of  great  ice-sheets 
covered  enormous  areas  in  North  America  and  north-west  Europe. 

num  extension  of  the  ice  has  been 


(nearly  8  million  sq.  m.) 


The  area  covered  during  the  maximur 
reckoned  at  20  million  square  f  " 
in  North  America  and  6)  millioi 
sq.  mi  in  Europe. 

In  Europe  three  great  centres  existed  from  which  the  ice- streams 
radiated;  foremost  in  importance  was  the  region  of  Fennoscandia 
(the  name  for  Scandinavia  with  Finland  as  a  single  geological  region) ; 
from  this  centre  the  ice  spread  out  far  into  Germany  and  Russia  and 
westward,  across  the  North  Sea,  to  the  shores  of  Britain.  The 
southern  boundary  of  the  ice  extended  from  the  estuary  of  the  Rhine 
in  an  irregular  series  of  lobes  along  the  Schicfergebirge,  Han, 
Thuringerwald,  Erzgebirge  and  Riescngebirge,  and  the  northern 
flanks  of  the  Carpathians  towards  Cracow.  Down  the  valley  of 
the  Dnieper  a  lobe  of  the  ice-sheet  projected  as  far  as  40°  50'  N.; 
another  lobe  extended  down  the  Don  valley  as  far  as  48°  N. ;  thence 
the  boundary  runs  north-easterly  towards  the  Urals  and  the  Kara 
Sea.  The  British  Islands  constituted  the  centre  second  in  import- 
ance; Scotland,  Ireland  and  all  but  the  southern  part  of  England 
were  covered  by  a  moving  ice-cap.  On  the  west  the  ice-sheets  reached 
out  to  sea;  on  the  east  they  were  conterminous  with  those  from 
Scandinavia.  The  third  European  centre  was  the  Alpine  region; 
it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  masses  of  morainic  detritus  and 
perched  blocks  that  here,  in  the  time  of  maximum  glaciation,  the 
ice-covered  area  was  enormously  in  excess  of  the  shrivelled  remnants, 
which  still  remain  in  the  existing  glaciers.  All  the  valleys  were  filled 
with  moving  ice;  thus  the  Rhone  glacier  at  its  maximum  filled  Lake 
Geneva  ana  the  plain  between  the  Bernese  Obcrland  and  the  Jura; 
it  even  overrode  the  latter  and  advanced  towards  Besancon.  Ex- 
tensive glaciation  was  not  limited  to  the  aforesaid  regions,  for  all 
the  areas  of  high  ground  had  their  independent  glaciers  strongly 
developed;  the  Pyrenees,  the  central  highlands  of  France,  the 
Vosges,  Black  Forest,  Apennines  and  Caucasus  were  centres  of 
minor  but  still  important  glaciation. 

The  greatest  expansion  of  ice-sheets  was  located  on  the  North 
American  continent;  here,  too.  there  were  three  principal  centres 
of  outflow:  the  "  Cordillcran  ice-sheet  in  the  N.W.,  the  "  Kee- 
watin  "  sheet,  radiating  from  the  central  Canadian  plains,  and  the 
eastern  "  Labrador  "  or  "  Lauren  tide  "  sheet.  From  each  of  these 
centres  the  ice  poured  outwards  in  every  direction,  but  the  principal 
flow  in  each  case  was  towards  the  south-west.  The  southern 
boundary  of  the  glaciated  area  runs  as  an  irregular  line  along  the 
49°  parallel  in  the  western  port  of  the  continent,  thence  it  follows 
the  Mississippi  valley  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  (southern 
limit  37°  30'  N.),  eastward  it  follows  the  direction  of  that  river  and 
turns  north -east ward  in  the  direction  of  New  Jersey.  As  in  Europe, 
the  mountainous  regions  of  North  America  produced  their  own  local 
glaciers;  in  the  Rockies,  the  Olympics  and  Sierras,  the  Bighorn 
Mountains  of  Wyoming,  the  Uinta  Mountains  of  Utah,  Sc.  Although 
it  was  in  the  northern  hemisphere  that  the  most  extensive  glaciation 
took  place,  the  effects  of  a  general  lowering  of  temperature  seem  to 
have  been  felt  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  all  parts;  thus  in  South 
America,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Tasmania  glaciers  reached 
down  the  valleys  far  below  the  existing  limits,  and  even  where  none 
arc  now  to  be  found.  In  Asia  the  evidences  of  a  former  extension 
of  glaciation  are  traceable  in  the  Himalayas,  and  northward  in  the 
high  ranges  of  China  and  Eastern  Siberia.  The  same  is  true  of  parts  of 
Turkestanand  Lebanon.  In  Africa  also,  in  British  East  Africa  moraines 
are  discovered  5400  ft.  below  their  modern  limit.  In  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  even  in  the  Antarctic,  there  appears  to  be  evidence 
of  a  former  greater  extension  of  the  ice.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
\1  iska  '  m *  to  fro;  fr  un  rvcv.iu-  glariaticn,  and  that  ■  remark- 
able "  driftless  "  area  lies  in  Wisconsin.  The  maximum  glaciation  of 
the  Glacial  period  was  clearly  centred  around  the  North  Atlantic. 

Glacial  Epochs  in  the  Older  Gealorieal  Periods. — Since  Ramsay 
drew  attention  to  the  subject  in  1855  (  On  the  occurrence  of  angular, 
subangular,  polished  and  striated  fragments  and  boulders  in  the 
Permian  Breccia  of  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  Ac,  and  on  the 
probable  existence  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  in  the  Permian  epoch," 
Q.J.G.S.,  1855,  pp.  185-205),  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
to  such  formations.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
Permo-carboniferous  conglomerates  with  striated  boulders  and 
polished  rock  surfaces,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Karoo  formation  of 
alkir  conglomerate  of  the  Salt  Range  in  India, 
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glacial  condition!  at  that  period  on  the  great  Indo-Auitralun 
continent.  A  glacial  origin  has  been  suggested  for  numerous  other 
conglomeratic  formations,  such  as  the  Pre-Cambrian  Torridonian  of 
Scotland,  and  "  Gcisaschichtcn"  of  Norway ;  the  basal  Carboniferous 
conglomerate  of  parts  of  England;  the  Permian  breccias  of  England 
and  pa"1  of  Europe:  the  Trias  of  Devonshire:  the  coarse  con- 
glomerates in  the  Tertiary  Flysch  in  central  Europe ;  and  the  Miocene 
conglomerates  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  In  regard  to  the  glacial 
nature  of  all  these  formations  there  is,  however,  great  divergence  of 
opinion  (sec  A.  Hcim.  "  Zur  Frage  der  exotischen  Blocke  in  Flysch," 
hlotae  [tolotuar  Hehetiae,  vol.  ix.  No.  3.  1907.  pp.  4>3-A*4>- 

Ai  THoaniES. — The  literature  dealing  directly  with  the  Glacial 
period  has  reached  enormous  dimensions;  in  addition  to  the  works 
already  mentioned  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the 
general  outline  of  the  subject:  J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Ate  (3rd  ed., 
London,  1904),  also  Earth  Sculpture  (1898);  G.  F.  Wright,  The  let 
Ate  in  North  America  (ath  ed.,  New  York.  1905)  and  Mam  end  the 
Glacial  Period  (1892);  F.  E.  Geiniti,  Die  Eitteit  (Braunschweig, 
1006) ;  A.  Penck  and  E.  Bruckner,  Die  A I  pen  im  EiaeUalter  (Leipzig, 
1901-1906.  uncompleted).  Many  references  to  the  literature  will  be 
found  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Textbook  of  Geoloty.  vol.  ti.  (ath  ed.,  1003); 
Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geoloty.  vol.  ui.  (1906).  As  an  example 
of  glacial  theories  carried  beyond  the  usual  limits,  see  M.  Gugenhan, 
Die  ErtleUcherunt  der  Erie  ton  Pot  tu  Pol  (Berlin.  1906).  See  also 
Zeitichrift  fur  GUtscherkunde  (Berlin,  1906  and  onwards  quarterly); 
Sir  H.  H.  Howorlh  (opposing  accepted  glacial  theories).  The  Glacial 
Nightmare  and  the  Flood,  i..  u.  (London.  1893).  Ice  and  Wafer,  L,  iL 
(London.  1905),  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood  (London,  1887).  ^  ^ 

GLACIER  (adopted  from  the  French;  from  glace,  Sec,  Lat. 
glacies),  a  mass  of  compacted  ice  originating  in  a  snow-ficld. 
Glaciers  are  formed  on  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  that 
is  permanently  above  the  snow-line.  This  line  varies  locally 
in  the  same  latitudes,  being  in  some  places  higher  than  in  others, 
but  in  the  main  it  may  be  described  as  an  elliptical  shell  surround- 
ing the  earth  with  its  longest  diameter  in  the  tropics  and  its 
shortest  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it  touches  sea-level.  From 
the  extreme  regions  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  this  cold 
shell  swells  upwards  into  a  broad  dome,  from  15,000  to  18,000  ft. 
high  over  the  tropics,  truncating,  as  it  rises,  a  number  of  peaks 
and  mountain  ranges  whose  upper  portions  like  all  regions 
above  this  thermal  shell  receive  all  their  moisture  in  the  form  of 
snow.  Since  the  temperature  above  the  snow-line  is  below 
freezing  point  evaporation  is  very  slight,  and  as  the  snow  is 
solid  it  tends  to  accumulate  in  snow-fields,  where  the  snow  of 
one  year  is  covered  by  that  of  the  next,  and  these  are  wrapped 
over  many  deeper  layers  that  have  fallen  in  previous  years. 
If  these  piles  of  snow- were  rigid  and  immovable  they  would 
increase  in  height  until  the  whole  field  rose  above  the  zone  of 
ordinary  atmospheric  precipitation,  and  the  polar  ice-caps  would 
add  a  load  to  these  regions  that  would  produce  far-reaching 
results.  The  mountain  regions  also  would  rise  some  miles  in 
height,  and  all  their  features  would  be  buried  in  domes  of  snow 
some  miles  in  thickness.  When,  however,  there  is  sufficient 
weight  the  mass  yields  to  pressure  and  flows  outwards  and 
downwards.  Thus  a  balance  of  weight  and  height  is  established, 
and  the  ice-field  is  disintegrated  principally  at  the  edges,  the 
surplus  in  polar  regions  being  carried  off  in  the  form  of  icebergs, 
and  in  mountain  regions  by  streams  that  flow  from  th:  melting 
ends  of  the  glaciers. 

Formation. — The  formation  of  glaciers  is  in  all  cases  due  to 
similar  causes,  namely,  to  periodical  and  intermittent  falls  of 
snow.  After  a  snow-fall  there  is  a  period  of  rest  during  which 
the  snow  becomes  compacted  by  pressure  and  assumes  the 
well-known  granular  character  seen  in  banks  and  patches  of 
ordinary  snow  that  lie  longest  upon  the  ground  when  the  snow 
is  melting.  Tha'aihefirnoT  nM.  The  next  fall  of  snow  covers 
and  conccats  the  nlvt,  but  the  light  fresh  crystals  of  this  new 
snow  in  turn  become  compacted  to  the  coarsely  crystalline 
granular  form  of  the  underlying  layer  and  become  neve  in  turn. 
The  process  goes  on  continually;  the  lower  layers  become  subject 
to  greater  and  greater  pressure,  and  in  consequence  become 
gradually  compacted  into  dense  clear  ice,  which,  however,  retains 
its  granular  crystalline  texture  throughout.  The  upper  layers 
of  i.cvi-  are  usually  stratified,  owing  to  some  individual  peculiarity 
in  the  fall,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  dust  or  debris  upon  the 
surface  before  it  is  covered  by  fresh  snow.   This  stratification 


is  often  visible  on  the  emerging  glacier,  though  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  foliation  planes  caused  by  shearing  movement 
in  the  body  of  the  glacier  ice. 

Types.— The  snow-ficld  upon  which  a  glacier  depends  is 
always  formed  when  snow-fall  is  greater  than  snow-waste.  This 
occurs  under  varying  conditions  with  a  differently  resulting 
type  of  glacier.  There  are  limited  fields  of  snow  in  many 
mountain  regions  giving  rise  to  long  tongues  of  ice  moving; 
slowly  down  the  valleys  and  therefore  called  "  valley  glaciers." 
The  greater  part  of  Greenland  is  covered  by  an  ice-cap  extending 
over  nearly  400,000  sq.  m. ,  forming  a  kind  of  enormous  continuous 
glacier  on  its  lower  slopes.  The  Antarctic  ice  region  is  believed 
to  extend  over  more  than  3,000,000  sq.  m.  Each  of  these 
continental  fields,  besides  producing  block  as  distinguished 
from  tongue  glaciers,  sends  into  the  sea  a  great  number  of  ice- 
bergs during  the  summer  season.  These  ice-caps  covering 
great  regions  are  by  far  the  most  important  types.  Between 
these  "  polar  "  or  "  continental  glaciers  "  and  the  "  alpine  " 
type  there  are  many  grades.  Smaller  detached  ice-caps  may 
rest  upon  high  plateaus  as  in  Iceland,  or  several  tongues  of  ice 
coming  down  neighbouring  valleys  may  splay  out  into  convergent 
lobes  on  lower  ground  and  form  a  "  piedmont  glacier  "  such  as 
the  Malaspina  Glacier  in  Alaska.  When  the  snow-ficld  lies  in  a 
small  depression  the  glacier  may  remain  suspended  in  the 
hollow  and  advance  no  farther  than  the  edge  of  the  snow-ficld. 
This  is  called  a  "  cliff-glacier,"  and  is  not  uncommon  in  mountain 
regions.  The  end  of  a  larger  glacier,  or  the  edge  of  an  ice-sheet, 
may  reach  a  precipitous  cliff,  where  the  ice  will  break  from  the 
edge  of  the  advancing  mass  and  fall  in  blocks  to  the  lower  ground, 
where  a  "  reconstructed  glacier  "  will  be  formed  from  the  frag- 
ments and  advance  farther  down  the  slope. 

When  a  glacier  originates  upon  a  dome-shaped  or  a  level 
surface  the  ice  will  deploy  radially  in  all  directions.  When  a 
snow-field  is  formed  above  steep  valleys  separated  by  high 
ridges  the  ice  will  flow  downwards  in  long  streams.  If  the 
valleys  under  the  snow-fields  are  wide  and  shallow  the  resultant 
glaciers  will  broaden  out  and  partially  fill  them,  and  in  all  cases, 
since  the  conditions  of  glacier  formation  are  similar,  the  resultant 
form  and  the  direction  of  motion  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  ice  and  the  form  of  the  surface  over  which  the  glacier  flows. 
A  glacier  flowing  down  a  narrow  gorge  to  an  open  valley,  or  on 
to  a  plain,  will  spread  at  its  foot  into  a  fan-shaped  lobe  as  the 
ice  spreads  outwards  while  moving  downwards.  An  ice-cap 
is  in  the  main  thickest  at  the  centre,  and  thins  out  at  the  edges. 
A  valley  glacier  is  thickest  at  some  point  between  its  source 
and  its  end,  but  nearer  to  its  source  than  to  its  termination, 
but  its  thickness  at  various  portions  will  depend  upon  the 
contour  of  the  valley  floor  over  which  the  glacier  rides,  and 
may  reach  many  hundreds  of  feet.  At  its  centre  the  Greenland 
ice-cap  is  estimated  to  be  over  5000  ft.  thick.  In  all  cases  the 
glacier  ends  where  the  waste  of  ice  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  since  the  relationship  varies  in  different  years,  or  cycles  of 
years,  the  end  of  a  glacier  may  advance  or  retreat  in  harmony 
with  greater  or  less  snow-fall  or  with  cooler  or  hotter  summers. 
There  seems  to  be  a  cycle  of  inclusive  contraction  and  expansion 
of  from  35  to  40  or  $0  years.  At  present  the  ends  of  the  Swiss 
glaciers  arc  cradled  in  a  mass  of  moraine-stuff  due  to  former 
extension  of  the  glaciers,  and  investigations  in  India  show  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  Himalayas  the  glaciers  are  retreating  as 
they  arc  in  North  America  and  even  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
{Nature,  January  2,  1908,  p.  lot). 

Movement.— The  fact  that  a  glacier  moves  is  easily  demon- 
strated; the  cause  of  the  movement  is  pressure  upon  a  yielding 
mass;  the  nature  of  the  movement  is  still  under  discussion. 
Rows  of  stakes  or  stones  placed  in  line  across  a  glacier  are  found 
to  change  their  position  with  respect  to  objects  on  the  bank  and 
also  with  regard  to  each  other*  The  posts  in  the  centre  of  the 
ice-stream  gradually  move  away  from  those  at  the  side,  proving 
that  the  centre  moves  faster  than  the  sides.  It  has  also  been 
proved  that  the  surface  portions  move  more  rapidly  than  the 
deeper  layers  and  that  the  motion  is  slowest  at  the  sides  and 
bottom  where  friction  is  greatest. 
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The  me  of  motion  past  the  same  spot  is  not  uniform.  Heat 
accelerates  it,  cold  arrests  it,  and  the  pressure  of  a  large  amount 
of  water  stimulates  the  flow.  The  rate  of  flow  under  the  same 
con.iitioos  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  glacier  directly  as  the 
thickness  of  ice,  the  steepness  of  slope  and  the  smoothness  of 
nxky  floor.  Generally  speaking,  the  rale  of  motion  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  ice  that  forms  the  "  head  "  pressure,  the 
slope  of  the  under  surface  and  of  the  upper  surface,  the  nature 
of  the  floor,  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  water  present 
in  the  ice.  The  ordinary  rate  of  root  ion  is  very  slow.  In  Switzer- 
land it  is  from  I  or  a  in.  to  4  ft.  per  day,  in  Alaska  7  ft.,  in  Green- 
land so  to  60  ft.,  and  occasionally  100  ft.  per  day  in  the  height 
of  summer  under  exceptional  conditions  of  quantity  of  ice  and 
of  water  and  slope.  Measurements  of  Swiss  glaciers  show  that 
near  the  ice  foot  where  wastage  is  great  there  is  very  little 
movement,  and  observations  upon  the  inland  border  of  Greenland 
ice  show  that  it  is  almost  stationary  over  long  distances.  In 
many  aspects  the  motion  of  a  body  of  ice  resembles  that  of  a 
body  of  water,  and  an  alpine  glacier  is  often  called  an  ice-river, 
since  like  a  river  it  moves  faster  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides 
and  at  the  top  faster  than  at  the  bottom.  A  glacier  follows  a 
curve  in  tbe  same  way  as  a  river,  and  there  appear  to  be  ice 
swirls  and  eddies  as  well  as  an  upward  creep  on  shelving  curves 
recalling  many  features  of  stream  action.  The  rate  of  motion 
of  both  Re-stream  and  river  is  accelerated  by  quantity  and 
steepness  of  slope  and  retarded  by  roughness  of  bed,  but  here 
tbe  comparison  ends,  for  temperature  does  not  affect  the  rate 
of  water  motion,  nor  will  a  liquid  crack  into  crevasses  as  a  glacier 
does,  or  move  upwards  over  an  adverse  slope  as  a  glacier  always 
docs  when  there  is  sufficient  "  head  "  of  ice  above  it.  So  that 
although  in  many  respects  ice  behaves  as  a  viscous  fluid  the 
comparison  with  such  a  fluid  is  not  perfect.  The  cause  of  glacier 
motion  must  be  based  upon  some  more  or  less  complex  considera- 
tions. Tbe  flakes  of  snow  are  gradually  transformed  into 
granules  because  tbe  points  and  angles  of  the  original  flakes 
melt  and  evaporate  more  readily  than  tbe  more  solid  central 
portions,  which  become  aggregated  round  some  master  flake 
tbat  continues  to  grow  in  the  nfvt  at  the  expense  of  its  smaller 
neighbours,  and  increases  in  size  until  finally  tbe  glacier  ice  is 
composed  of  a  mass  of  interlocked  crystalline  granules,  some  as 
Urge  as  a  walnut,  closely  compacted  under  pressure  with  the 
principal  crystalline  axes  in  various  directions.  In  the  upper 
portions  of  tbe  glacier  movement  due  to  pressure  probably 
takes  place  by  tbe  gliding  of  one  granule  over  another.  In  this 
connexion  it  must  be  noted  that  pressure  lowers  the  melting 
point  of  ice  while  tension  raises  it,  and  at  all  points  of  pressure 
there  is  therefore  a  tendency  to  momentary  rocking,  and  also 
to  some  evaporation  due  to  the  heat  caused  by  pressure,  and  at 
the  intermediate  tension  spaces  between  tbe  points  of  pressure 
this  resultant  b'quid  and  vapour  will  be  at  once  re-frozen  and 
become  solid.  The  granular  movement  is  thus  greatly  facilitated, 
while  the  body  of  ice  remains  in  a  crystalline  solid  condition. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  pressure  of 
the  glacier  upon  its  floor  will  have  tbe  same  result,  but  the 
effect  here  is  a  mass-effect  and  facilitates  the  gliding  of  the  ice 
over  obstacles,  since  the  friction  produces  beat  and  the  pressure 
lowers  tbe  melting  point,  so  that  the  two  causes  tend  to  liquefy 
the  portion  where  pressure  is  greatest  and  so  to  "  lubricate  " 
the  prominences  and  enable  the  glacier  to  slide  more  easily  over 
them,  while  the  liquid  thus  produced  is  re-frozen  when  tbe 
pressure  is  removed. 

In  polar  regions  of  very  low  temperature  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  pressure  must  be  necessary  before  the  ice  granules 
yield  to  momentary  liquefaction  at  the  points  of  pressure,  and 
this  probably  accounts  for  tbe  extreme  thickness  of  tbe  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  ice-caps  where  tbe  slopes  are  moderate,  for  although 
equally  low  temperatures  are  found  in  high  Alpine  snow-fields 
the  slopes  there  are  exceedingly  steep  and  motion  is  therefore 
more  easily  produced. 

Observations  made  upon  the  Greenland  glaciers  indicate 
a  considerable  amount  of  "  shearing  "  movement  in  the  lower 
portions  of  a  glacier.    Where  obstacles  in  the  bed  of  the  glacier 


arrest  the  movement  of  the  ice  immediately  above  it,  or  where 
the  lower  portion  of  the  glacier  is  choked  by  dehris,  the  upper 
ice  glides  over  the  lower  in  shearing  planes  that  are  sometimes 
strongly  marked  by  dehris  caught  and  pushed  forwards  along 
these  planes  of  foliation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  solid  push  from  behind  upon  the  lower  portion  of  a  glacier, 
quite  different  from  the  pressure  of  a  body  of  water  upon  any 
point,  for  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  is  equal  in  all  directions,  and 
also  that  this  push  will  tend  to  set  tbe  crystalline  granules  in 
positions  in  which  their  crystalline  axes  are  parallel  along  the 
gliding  planes.  Tbe  production  of  gliding  planes  is  in  some 
cases  facilitated  by  the  descent  into  the  glacier  of  water  melted 
during  summer,  where  it  expands  in  freezing  and  pushes  the 
adjacent  ice  away  from  it,  forming  a  surface  along  which  move- 
ment is  readily  established. 

If  under  all  circumstances  the  glacier  melted  under  pressure 
at  I  he  bottom,  glacial  abrasion  would  be  nearly  impossible,  since 
every  small  stone  and  fragment  of  rock  would  rotate  in  a  liquid 
shell  as  the  ice  moved  forward,  but  since  the  pressure  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  produce  melting,  the  glacier  sometimes 
remains  dry  at  its  base;  rock  fragments  are  held  firmly;  and 
a  dry  glacier  may  thus  become  a  graving  tool  of  enormous 
power.  Whatever  views  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  causes  of 
glacier  motion,  the  peculiar  character  of  glacier  ice  as  distinct 
from  homogeneous  river  or  pond  ice  must  be  kept  in  view,  as 
well  as  the  characteristic  tendency  of  water  to  expand  in  freezing, 
tbe  lowering  of  the  melting  point  of  ice  under  pressure,  the 
raising  of  the  melting  point  under  tension,  the  production  of 
gliding  or  shearing  planes  under  pressure  from  above,  tbe 
presence  in  summer  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  tbe 
lower  portions  of  the  glacier  which  are  thus  loosened,  the  cracking 
of  ice  (as  into  crevasses),  under  sudden  strain,  and  tbe  regelation 
of  ice  in  contact.  A  result  of  this  last  process  is  that  fissures 
are  not  permanent,  but  having  been  produced  by  the  passage 
of  ice  over  an  obstruction,  they  subsequently  become  healed 
when  the  ice  proceeds  over  a  flatter  bed.  Finally  it  must  be 
remembered  that  although  glacier  ice  behaves  in  some  sense 
like  a  viscous  fluid  its  condition  is  totally  different,  since  "  a 
glacier  is  a  crystalline  rock  of  the  purest  and  simplest  type,  and 
it  never  has  other  than  the  crystalline  state." 

Characteristics. — The  general  appearance  of  a  glacier  varies 
according  to  its  environment  of  position  and  temperature. 
The  upper  portion  is  bidden  by  nevt  and  often  by  freshly  fallen 
snow,  and  is  smooth  and  unbroken.  During  the  summer,  when 
little  snow  falls,  the  body  of  the  glacier  moves  away  from  the 
snow-field  and  a  gaping  crevasse  of  great  depth  is  usually 
established  called  tbe  btrgscknttid,  which  is  sometimes  taken 
as  the  upper  limit  of  the  glacier.  The  glacier  as  it  moves  down 
the  valley  may  become  "  loaded  "  in  various  ways.  Rock-falls 
send  periodical  showers  of  stones  upon  it  from  the  heights,  and 
these  are  spread  out  into  long  lines  at  the  glacier  sides  as  the  ice 
moves  downwards  carrying  tbe  rock  fragments  with  it.  These 
are  the  "  lateral  moraines."  When  two  or  more  glaciers  descend- 
ing adjacent  valleys  converge  into  one  glacier  one  or  more  sides 
of  the  higher  valleys  disappear,  and  the  ice  that  was  contained 
in  several  valleys  is  now  carried  by  one.  In  the  simplest  case 
where  two  valleys  converge  into  one  the  two  inner  lateral 
moraines  meet  and  continue  to  stream  down  the  larger  valley 
as  one  "  median  moraine."  Where  several  valleys  meet  there 
are  several  such  parallel  median  moraines,  and  so  long  as  the  ice 
remains  unbroken  these  will  be  carried  upon  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
glacier  and  finally  tipped  over  the  end.  There  is,  however, 
differential  heating  of  rock  and  ice,  and  if  tbe  stones  carried 
are  thin  they  tend  to  sink  into  tbe  ice  because  they  absorb 
heat  readily  and  melt  the  ice  under  them.  Dust  has  the 
same  effect  and  produces  "  dust  wells  "  that  honeycomb  the 
upper  surface  of  tbe  ice  with  holes  into  which  the  dust  sinks. 
If  tbe  moraine  rocks  are  thick  they  prevent  tbe  ice  under 
tbem  from  melting  in  sunlight,  and  isolated  blocks  often 
remain  supported  upon  ice-pillars  in  the  form  of  ice  tables, 
which  finally  collapse,  so  that  such  rocks  may  be  scattered 
out  of  the  line  of  the  moraine.   As  the  glacier  descends  into 
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the  lower  valleys  it  is  more  strongly  betted,  tad  surface 
streams  are  established  in  consequence  that  flow  into  channels 
caused  by  unequal  melting  of  the  ice  and  finally  plunge  into 
crevasses.  These  crevasses  arc  formed  by  strains  established 
as  the  central  parts  drag  away  from  the  sides  of  the  glacier  and 
the  upper  surface  from  the  lower,  and  more  markedly  by  the 
tension  due  to  a  sudden  bend  in  the  glacier  caused  by  an  in- 
equality in  its  bed  which  must  be  over-ridden.  These  crevasses 
are  developed  at  right  angles  to  the  strain  and  often  produce 
intersecting  fissures  in  several  directions.  The  morainic  material 
is  gradually  dispersed  by  the  inequalities  produced,  and  is 
further  distributed  by  the  action  of  superficial  streams  until  the 
whole  surface  is  strewn  with  stones  and  debris,  and  presents, 
as  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  an  exceedingly 
dirty  appearance.  Many  blocks  of  stone  fall  into  the  gaping 
crevasses  and  much  loose  rock  is  carried  down  as  "  englacial 
material "  in  the  body  of  the  glacier.  Some  of  it  reaches  the 
bottom  and  becomes  part  of  the  "ground  moraine"  which 
underlies  the  glacier,  at  least  from  the  bcrtscknnd  to  the  "  snout ," 
where  much  of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  issuing  stream  and 
spread  finally  on  to  the  plains  below.  It  appears  that  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  degradation  is  caused  under  the  ber[- 
schrund  by  the  mass  of  ice  "  plucking  "  and  dragging  great 
blocks  of  rock  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  valley  where  the 
great  bead  of  ice  rests  in  winter  and  whence  it  begins  to  move 
in  summer.  These  blocks  and  many  smaller  fragments  are 
carried  downwards  wedged  in  the  ice  and  cause  powerful  abrasion 
upon  the  rocky  floor,  rasping  and  scoring  the  channel,  producing 
conspicuous  striae,  polishing  and  rounding  the  rock  surfaces, 
and  grinding  the  contained  fragments  as  well  as  the  surface 
over  which  it  passes  into  small  fragments  and  fine  powder, 
from  which  "  boulder  clay  "  or  "  till  "  U  finally  produced. 
Emerging,  then,  from  the  snow-field  as  pure  granular  ice  the 
glacier  gradually  becomes  strewn  and  filled  with  foreign  material, 
not  only  from  above  but  also,  as  is  very  evident  in  some  Greenland 
glaciers,  occasionally  from  below  by  masses  of  fragments  that 
move  upwards  along  gliding  planes,  or  arc  forced  upwards  by 
slow  swirls  in  the  ice  itself. 

As  a  glacier  is  a  very  brittle  body  any  abrupt  change  in  gradient 
will  produce  a  number  of  crevasses,  and  these,  together  with 
those  produced  by  dragging  strains,  will  frequently  wedge  the 
glacier  into  a  mass  of  pinnacles  or  itraci  that  may  be  partially 
healed  but  are  usually  evident  when  the  melting  end  of  the 
glacier  emerges  suddenly  from  a  steep  valley.  Here  the  streams 
widen  the  weaker  portions  and  the  moraine  rocks  fall  from  the 
end  to  produce  the  "  terminal  "  moraine,  which  usually  lies  in 
a  -crest  entic  heap  encircling  the  glacier  snout,  whence  it  can 
only  be  moved  by  a  further  advance  of  the  glacier  or  by  the 
ordinary  slow  process  of  atmospheric  denudation. 

In  cases  where  no  rock  falls  upon  the  surface  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  englacial  material  due  to  upturning  either 
over  accumulated  ground  debris  or  over  structural  inequalities 
in  the  rock  floor.  This  is  well  seen  at  the  steep  sides  and  ends 
of  Greenland  glaciers,  where  material  frequently  comes  to  the 
surface  of  the  melting  ice  and  produces  median  and  lateral 
moraines,  besides  appearing  in  enormous  "  eyes  "  surrounded 
in  the  glacial  body  by  contorted  and  foliated  ice  and  sometimes 
producing  heaps  and  embankments  as  it  is  pushed  out  at  the 
end  of  the  melting  ice. 

The  environment  of  temperature  requires  consideration. 
At  the  upper  or  dorsal  portion  of  the  glacier  there  is  a  zone 
of  variable  (winter  and  summer)  temperature,  beneath  which, 
if  the  ice  is  thick  enough,  there  is  a  zone  of  constant  temperature 
which  will  be  about  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  region 
of  the  snow-field.  Underlying  this  there  is  a  more  or  less  constant 
ventral  or  ground  temperature,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth,  which  is  conducted  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  glacier  where  il  slowly  melts  the  ice,  the  more 
readily  because  the  pressure  lowers  the  melting  point  consider- 
ably, so  that  streams  of  water  run  constantly  from  beneath  many 
glaciers,  adding  their  volume  to  the  springs  which  issue  from  the 
rock.   The  middle  zone  of  constant  temperature  is  wedge-shaped 


in  "  alpine  "  glaciers,  the  apex  pointing  downwards  to  the  zone 
of  waste.  The  upper  zone  of  variable  temperature  is  thinnest 
in  the  snow-field  where  the  mean  temperature  is  lowest,  and 
entirely  dominant  in  the  snout  end  of  the  glacier  where  the  zone 
of  constant  temperature  disappears.  Two  temperature  wedges 
are  thus  superposed  base  to  point,  the  one  being  thickest  where 
the  other  is  thinnest,  and  both  these  lie  upon  the  basal  film  of 
temperature  where  the  escaping  earth- heat  is  strengthened 
by  that  due  to  friction  and  pressure.  The  cold  wave  of  winter 
may  pass  right  through  a  thin  glacier,  or  the  constant  temperature 
may  be  too  low  to  permit  of  the  ice  melting  at  the  base,  in  which 
cases  the  glacier  is  "  dry  "  and  has  great  eroding  power.  But 
in  the  lower  warmer  portions  water  running  through  crevi^cj 
will  raise  the  temperature,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
downward  heat  wave,  while  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  there  higher,  the  combined  result  will  be  that  the  glacier 
will  gradually  become  "  wet  "  at  the  base  and  have  little  eroding 
power,  and  it  will  become  more  and  more  wet  as  it  moves  down 
the  lower  valley  zone  of  ice-waste,  until  at  last  the  balance 
is  reached  between  waste  and  supply  and  the  glacier  finally 
disappears. 

If  the  mean  annual  temperature  be  jo*  F.,  and  the  mean 
winter  temperature  be  —  xz°  F.,  as  in  parts  of  Greenland,  all 
the  ice  must  be  considerably  below  the  melting  point,  since  the 
pressure  of  ice  a  mile  in  depth  lowers  the  melting  point  only 
to  30s  F.,  and  the  earth-beat  is  only  sufficient  to  melt  J  in.  of 
ice  in  a  year.  Therefore  in  these  regions,  and  in  snow-fields  and 
high  glaciers  with  an  equal  or  lower  mean  temperature  than 
ao°  F.,  the  glacier  will  be  *'  dry  "  throughout,  which  may  account 
for  the  great  eroding  power  stated  to  exist  near  the  bergsckrund 
in  glaciers  of  an  alpine  type,  which  usually  have  their  origin  on 
precipitous  slopes. 

A  considerable  amount  of  ice-waste  takes  place  by  water- 
drainage,  though  much  is  the  result  of  constant  evaporation 
from  the  ice  surface.  The  lower  end  of  a  glacier  is  in  summer 
flooded  by  streams  of  water  that  pour  along  cracks  and  plunge 
into  crevasses,  often  forming  "  pot-holes  "  or  moulins  where 
stones  arc  swirled  round  in  a  glacial  "  mill  "  and  wear  holes 
in  the  solid  rock  below.  Some  of  these  streams  issue  in  a  spout 
half  way  up  the  glacier's  end  wall,  but  the  majority  find  their 
way  through  it  and  join  the  water  running  along  the  glacier 
floor  and  emerging  where  the  glacier  ends  in  a  Urge  glacial 
stream. 

Results  of  Gltuiai  Action. — A  glacier  is  a  degrading  and  an 
aggrading  agent.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
potency  of  a  glacier  to  alter  surface  features,  some  maintaining 
that  it  is  extraordinarily  effective,  and  considering  that  a  valley 
glacier  forms  a  pronounced  cirque  at  the  region  of  its  origin 
and  that  the  cirque  is  gradually  cnt  backward  until  a  long  and 
deep  valley  is  formed  (which  becomes  evident,  as  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  an  upper  valley  with  "  reversed  grade  "  when 
tbc  glacier  disappears),  and  also  that  the  end  of  a  glacier  plunging 
into  a  valley  or  a  fjord  will  gouge  a  deep  basin  at  its  region  of 
impact.  The  Alaskan  and  Norwegian  fjords  and  the  rock  basins 
of  the  Scottish  lochs  arc  adduced  as  examples.  Other  writers 
maintain  that  a  glacier  is  only  a  modifying  and  not  a  dominant 
agent  in  its  effects  upon  the  land-surface,  considering,  forexample, 
that  a  glacier  coming  down  a  lateral  valley  will  preserve  the 
valley  from  the  atmospheric  denudation  which  has  produced 
the  main  valley  over  which  the  lateral  valley  "  hangs,"  a  result 
which  the  believers  in  strong  glacial  action  hold  to  be  due  to  the 
more  powerful  action  of  tbc  main  glacier  as  contrasted  with  the 
weaker  action  of  that  in  the  lateral  valley.  Both  the  advocates 
and  tbc  opponents  of  strenuous  ice  action  agree  that  a  V-shaped 
valley  of  stream  erosion  is  converted  to  a  U-shaped  valley  oi 
glacial  modification,  and  that  rock  surfaces  are  rounded  into 
roikts  mcwlonntts,  and  are  grooved  and  striated  by  the  passage 
of  ice  shod  with  fragments  of  rock,  while  the  subglacial  material 
is  ground  into  finer  and  finer  fragments  until  it  becomes  mud 
and  "  rock-flour  "  as  the  glacier  proceeds.  In  any  case  striking 
results  are  manifest  in  any  formerly  glaciated  region.  The  high 
peaks  rise  into  pinnacles,  and  ridges  with  "  bo  use-roof "  structure. 
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above  the  former  glacier,  while  below  it  the  contours  are  all 
rounded  and  typically  subdued.  A  landscape  that  was  formerly 
completely  covered  by  a  moving  ice-cap  has  none  but  these 
rounded  features  of  dome-shaped  hills  and  U-shaped  valleys 
that  at  least  bear  evidence  to  the  great  modifying  power  that 
a  glacier  has  upon  a  landscape. 

There  is  no  conflict  of  opinion  with  regard  to  glacial  aggradation 
and  the  distribution  of  supcrglacial,  englacial  and  subglacial 
material,  which  during  the  active  existence  of  a  glacier  is  finally 
distributed  by  glacial  streams  that  produce  very  considerable 
aOuviation.  In  many  regions  which  were  covered  by  the 
Pleistocene  ice-sheet  the  work  of  the  glacier  was  arrested  by 
melting  before  it  was  half  done.  Great  deposits  of  till  and  boulder 
day  that  lay  beneath  the  glaciers  were  abandoned  in  situ,  and 
remain  as  an  unsorted  mixture  of  large  boulders,  pebbles  and 
mingled  fragments,  embedded  in  clay  or  sand.  The  lateral, 
median  and  terminal  moraines  were  stranded  where  they  sank 
as  the  ice  disappeared,  and  together  with  perched  blocks  (roches 
per  <  ken)  remain  as  a  permanent  record  of  former  conditions 
which  are  now  found  to  have  existed  temporarily  in  much  earlier 
geological  times.  In  glaciated  North  America  lateral  moraines 
are  found  that  are  500  to  1000  ft.  high  and  in  northern  Italy 
1500  to  1000  ft.  high.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in  all  these 
places  is  modified  into  the  characteristic  glaciated  landscape, 
and  many  formerly  deep  valleys  are  choked  with  glacial  debris 
either  completely  changing  the  local  drainage  systems,  or  compel- 
ling the  reappearing  streams  to  cut  new  channels  in  a  superposed 
drainage  system.  Karnes  also  and  eskcrs  (9.*.)  are  left  under 
certain  conditions,  with  many  puzzling  deposits  that  are  clearly 
due  to  some  features  of  ice-work  not  thoroughly  understood. 

See  L.  AKa»»U,  fjudes  sue  Us  glaciers  (Neuchltel.  1840)  and 
S'otaeUes  Etudes  .  .  .  (Paris,  1847);  N.  S.  Shalrr  and  VV.  M.  Davis, 
Glaciers  (Boston,  1881);  A.  Pcnck,  Die  BetUlscherung  dtt  deutuhen 
Atpen  (Leipzig,  j.  Tyndall,  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps  (London, 

189O):  T.  G.  Bonney.  let- Work.  Past  and  Present  (London,  1896); 
I.  C.  Russell.  Glaciers  of  North  America  (Boston.  1897);  E.  Richtcr, 
Seme  Ergebnisse  und  ProbUme  der  CUtseherforsehung  (Vienna,  1899) ; 
F.  Forel.  Essai  sur  Us  variations  periodiques  dtt  glaciers  (Geneva,  1881 
and  1900)  ;  H.  Hess,  Die  Gletscher  (Brunswick.  1904).  (E.  C.  Sr.) 

GLACIS,  in  military  engineering  (see  Fortification  and 
SrxGECKAfT),  an  artificial  slope  of  earth  in  the  front  of  works, 
so  constructed  as  to  keep  an  assailant  under  the  fire  of  the 
defenders  to  the  last  possible  moment.  On  the  natural  ground- 
level,  troops  attacking  any  high  work  would  be  sheltered  from 
its  fire  when  close  up  to  it;  the  ground  therefore  is  raised  to 
form  a  glacis,  which  is  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  parapet.  More 
generally,  the  term  is  used  to  denote  any  slope,  natural  or 
artificial,  which  fulfils  the  above  requirements. 

GLADBACH.  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Germany  distinguished 
as  Bergisch-Gladbach  and  Munchen-Gladbach. 

1.  Beicisch-Gladbach  is  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  8  m.  N.E.  of 
Cologne  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  13,410.  It  possesses  four  large" 
paper  mills  and  among  its  other  industries  are  paste-board, 
powder,  percussion  caps,  nets  and  machinery.  Ironstone, 
peat  and  lime  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  has  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Protestant.  The  Slunden- 
thalshohe,  a  popular  resort,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  near 
Glad  bach  is  Altenberg,  with  a  remarkably  fine  church,  built 
for  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  this  place. 

».  MCnchxn-Gladbach,  also  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  t6  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Dusseldorf  on  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Aix  la- 
Chapeue-  Pop.  (t88s)  44,230;  (1905)60,714.  It  is  one  of  thechief 
manufacturing  places  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  its  principal  industries 
being  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  the  manufacture 
of  silks,  velvet,  ribbon  and  damasks,  and  dyeing  and  bleaching. 
There  are  also  tanneries,  tobacco  manufactories,  machine  works 
and  foundries.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  park  and  has  statues 
of  the  emperor  William  I.  and  of  Prince  Bismarck.  There  are 
ten  Roman  Catholic  churches  here,  among  them  being  the 
beautiful  minster,  with  a  Gothic  choir  dating  from  1250.  a  nave 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  and  a  crypt  of 
the  Stb  century.  The  town  has  two  hospitals,  several  schools, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  important  insurance  societies. 


Gladbach  existed  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  was  founded  near  it  in  793.  It  was  thus 
called  Munchen-Gladbach  or  Monks'  Gladbach,  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name.  The  monastery  was 
suppressed  in  1802.  It  became  a  town  in  1336;  weaving  was 
introduced  here  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and 
having  belonged  for  a  long  time  to  the  duchy  of  Juliers  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  181 5. 

See  Straus*.  GetchichU  der  Sladt  Munchen-Gladbach  (189s);  and 
G.  Eckerta,  Das  Verbruderungs-  und  Todtenbuch  der  Ablet  Cladback 
(1881). 

GLADDEN.  WASHINGTON  (1836-  ),  American  Congrega- 
tional divine,  was  born  in  Pottsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  1  ith 
of  February  1836.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  i8s9, 
preached  in  churches  in  Brooklyn,  Morrisania  (New  York  City), 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1882  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  Independent  in 
1871-1875,  and  a  frequent  contributor  toit  and  other  periodicals. 
He  consistently  and  earnestly  urged  in  pulpit  and  press  the 
need  of  personal,  civil  and,  particularly,  social  righteousness, 
and  in  1000-1002  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Columbus. 
Among  his  many  publications,  which  include  sermons,  occasional 
addresses,  Sec,  are:  Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living  (1868); 
Workingmen  and  their  Employers  (1876);  The  Christian  Way 
(1877);  Things  New  and  Old  (1884);  Applied  Christianity 
(1887);  Tools  and  the  Man — Property  and  Industry  under  the 
Christian  Law  (1893);  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  (1894), 
arguing  against  a  confusion  and  misuse  of  these  two  terms; 
Seven  Puzzling  Bible  Books  (1897);  How  much  is  Left  of  the  Old 
Doctrines  (1899);  Social  Saltation  (1001);  Witnesses  of  the 
Light  (1903);  the  William  Beldcn  Noble  Lectures  (Harvard), 
being  addresses  on  Dante,  Michelangelo,  Fichte,  Hugo,  Wagner 
and  Rusk  in;  The  .Vetr  Idolatry  (100s);  Christianity  and  Social- 
ism (1006),  and  The  Church  and  Modern  Life  (1908).  In  1909  he 
published  his  RccolUctions. 

GLADIATORS  (from  Lat.  gladius,  sword),  professional  com- 
batants who  fought  to  the  death  in  Roman  public  shows.  That 
this  form  of  spectacle,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Rome  and 
the  Roman  provinces,  was  originally  borrowed  from  Etruria 
is  shown  by  various  indications.  On  an  Etruscan  tomb  dis- 
covered at  Tarquinii  there  is  a  representation  of  gladiatorial 
games;  the  slaves  employed  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies  from 
the  arena  wore  masks  representing  the  Etruscan  Charon;  and 
wc  learn  from  Isidore  of  Seville  (Originej,  x.)  that  the  name  for 
a  trainer  of  gladiators  (lanistd)  is  an  Etruscan  word  meaning 
butcher  or  executioner.  These  gladiatorial  games  are  evidently 
a  survival  of  the  practice  of  immolating  slaves  and  prisoners 
on  the  tombs  of  illustrious  chieftains,  a  practice  recorded  in 
Greek,  Roman  and  Scandinavian  legends,  and  traceable  even  as 
late  as  the  19th  century  as  the  Indian  suttee.  Even  at  Rome 
they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  funerals,  and  hence  the  older 
name  for  gladiators  was  bustuarii;  but  in  the  later  days  of  the 
republic  their  original  significance  was  forgotten,  and  they 
formed  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  public  amusements  as  the 
theatre  and  the  circus. 

The  first  gladiators  are  said,  on  the  authority  of  Valerius 
Maximus  (ii.  4.  7),  to  have  been  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  Forum 
Boarium  in  264  B.C.  by  Marcus  and  Dccimus  Brutus  at  the 
funeral  of  their  father.  On  this  occasion  only  t  hrec  pairs  fought, 
but  the  taste  for  these  games  spread  rapidly,  and  the  number 
of  combatants  grew  apace.  In  174  Titus  Flamininus  celebrated 
his  father's  obsequies  by  a  three-days'  fight,  in  which  74  gladiators 
took  part.  Julius  Caesar  engaged  such  extravagant  numbers 
for  his  aedilcship  that  his  political  opponents  took  fright  and 
carried  a  decree  of  the  senate  imposing  a  certain  limit  of  numbers, 
but  notwithstanding  this  restriction  he  was  able  to  exhibit  no 
less  than  300  pairs.  During  the  later  days  of  the  republic  the 
gladiators  were  a  constant  element  of  danger  to  the  public 
peace.  The  more  turbulent  spirits  among  the  nobility  had 
each  his  band  of  gladiators  to  act  as  a  bodyguard,  and  the 
armed  troops  of  Clodius,  Milo  and  Catiline  played  the  same  part 
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in  Roman  history  as  the  armed  retainers  of  the  feudal  barons 
or  the  condottieri  of  the  Italian  republics.  Under  the  empire, 
notwithstanding  sumptuary  enactments,  the  passion  for  the 
arena  steadily  increased.  Augustus,  indeed,  limited  the  shows 
to  two  a  year,  and  forbade  a  praetor  to  exhibit  more  than  120 
gladiators,  yet  allusions  in  Horace  (So/.  iL  3.  85)  and  Persius 
(vi.  48)  show  that  100  pairs  was  the  fashionable  number  for 
private  entertainments;  and  in  the  Manner  Ancyranum  the 
emperor  states  that  more  than  10,000  men  had  fought  during 
his  reign.  The  imbecile  Claudius  was  devoted  to  this  pastime*, 
and  would  sit  from  morning  till  night  in  his  chair  of  state,  descend- 
ing now  and  then  to  the  arena  to  coax  or  force  the  reluctant 
gladiators  to  resume  their  bloody  work.  Under  Nero  senators 
and  even  well-born  women  appeared  as  combatants;  and 
Juvenal  (viii.  100)  has  handed  down  to  eternal  infamy  the 
descendant  of  the  Gracchi  who  appeared  without  disguise  as  a 
rtOarius,  and  begged  his  life  from  the  seeutor,  who  blushed  to 
conquer  one  so  noble  and  so  vile.1  Titus,  whom  his  countrymen 
surnamcd  the  Clement,  ordered  a  show  which  lasted  100  days; 
and  Trajan,  in  celebration  of  his  triumph  over  Deccbalus, 
exhibited  5000  pairs  of  gladiators.  Domitian  at  the  Saturnalia 
of  a.d.  00  arranged  a  battle  between  dwarfs  and  women.  Even 
women  of  high  birth  fought  in  the  arena,  and  it  was  not  till 
a.d.  700  that  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  edict.  How  widely 
the  taste  for  these  sanguinary  spectacles  extended  throughout 
the  Roman  provinces  is  attested  by  monuments,  inscriptions 
and  the  remains  of  vast  amphitheatres.  From  Britain  to  Syria 
there  was  not  a  town  of  any  size  that  could  not  boast  its  arena 
and  annual  games.  After  Italy,  Gaul,  North  Africa  and  Spain 
were  most  famous  for  their  amphitheatres;  and  Greece  was  the 
only  Roman  province  where  the  institution  never  thoroughly 
took  root. 

Gladiators  were  commonly  drawn  either  from  prisoners  of 
war,  or  slaves  or  criminals  condemned  to  death.  Thus  in  the 
first  class  we  read  of  tattooed  Britons  in  their  war  chariots, 
Thr.icians  with  their  peculiar  bucklers  and  scimitars,  Moors 
from  the  villages  round  Atlas  and  negroes  from  central  Africa, 
exhibited  in  the  Colosseum.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  empire 
only  greater  malefactors,  such  as  brigands  and  incendiaries, 
were  condemned  to  the  arena;  but  by  Caligula,  Claudius  and 
Nero  this  punishment  was  extended  to  minor  offences,  such  as 
fraud  and  peculation,  in  order  to  supply  the  growing  demand 
for  victims.  For  the  first  century  of  the  empire  it  was  lawful 
for  masters  to  sell  their  slaves  as  gladiators,  but  this  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aurclius.  Besides  these  three  regular 
classes,  the  ranks  were  recruited  by  a  considerable  number  of 
freedmen  and  Roman  citizens  who  had  squandered  their  estates 
and  voluntarily  took  the  aucioramentum  gladitiioriuM,  by  which 
for  a  stated  time  they  bound  themselves  to  the  lanista.  Even 
men  of  birth  and  fortune  not  seldom  entered  the  lists,  cither  for 
the  pure  love  of  fighting  or  to  gTatify  the  whim  of  some  dissolute 
emperor;  and  one  emperor,  Commodus,  actually  appeared  in 
person  in  the  arena. 

Gladiators  were  trained  in  schools  (ludi)  owned  cither  by 
the  state  or  by  private  citizens,  and  though  the  trade  of  a 
laniita  was  considered  disgraceful,  to  own  gladiators  and  let 
them  out  for  hire  was  reckoned  a  legitimate  branch  of  commerce. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  congratulates  his  friend 
on  the  good  bargain  he  had  made  in  purchasing  a  band,  and 
urges  that  he  might  easily  recoup  himself  by  consenting  to  let 
them  out  twice.  Men  recruited  mainly  from  slaves  and  criminals, 
whose  lives  hung  on  a  thread,  must  have  been  more  dangerous 
characters  than  modern  galley  staves  or  convicts;  and,  though 
highly  fed  and  carefully  tended,  tbey  were  of  necessity  subject 
to  an  iron  discipline.  In  the  school  of  gladiators  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  of  the  sixty-three  skeletons  buried  in  the  cells  many 
were  in  irons.  But  hard  as  was  the  gladiators'  lot,— so  hard 
that  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  suicide, — 
it  had  its  consolations.  A  successful  gladiator  enjoyed  far 
greater  fame  than  any  modern  prize-fighter  or  athlete.   He  was 

»  See  A-  E.  Housmanort  the  passage  in  CUtsicd  Renew  ( November 
1904). 


presented  with  broad  pieces,  chains  and  jewelled  helmets,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples;  poets  like  Martial 
sang  his  prowess;  his  portrait  was  multiplied  on  vases,  lamps 
and  gems;  and  high-born  ladies  contended  for  his  favours. 
Mixed,  too,  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  city,  there  must  have 
been  many  noble  barbarians  condemned  to  the  vile  trade  by  the 
hard  fate  of  war.  There  are  few  finer  characters  in  Roman 
history  than  the  Thradan  Spartacus,  who,  escaping  with  seventy 
of  his  comrades  from  the  school  of  Lentulus  at  Capua,  for  three 
years  defied  the  legions  of  Rome;  and  after  Antony's  defeat  at 
Actium,  the  only  part  of  his  army  that  remained  faithful  to 
his  cause  were  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  enrolled  at  Cyzicus 
to  grace  his  anticipated  victory. 

There  were  various  classes  of  gladiators,  distinguished  by 
their  arms  or  modes  of  fighting.  The  Samnites  fought  with  the 
national  weapons — a  large  oblong  shield,  a  vizor,  a  plumed 
helmet  and  a  short  sword.  The  Th races  had  a  small  round 
buckler  and  a  dagger  curved  like  a  scythe;  they  were  generally 
pitted  against  the  MirmiUones,  who  were  armed  in  Gallic  fashion 
with  helmet,  sword  and  shield,  and  were  so  called  from  the  fish 
OtooudXot  or  popjilipof )  which  served  as  the  crest  of  their  helmet- 
In  like  manner  the  Rctiarius  was  matched  with  the  Seeutor.: 
the  former  had  nothing  on  but  a  short  tunic  or  apron,  and  sought 
to  entangle  his  pursuer,  who  was  fully  armed,  with  the  cast -net 
(jaculum)  that  be  carried  in  his  right  hand;  and  if  successful, 
be  despatched  him  with  the  trident  (trident,  fuscina)  that  he 
carried  in  his  left.  We  may  also  mention  the  Andabatac  who 
are  generally  believed  to  have  fought  on  horseback  and  wore 
helmets  with  closed  vizors;  the  Dimachacri  of  the  later  empire, 
who  carried  a  short  sword  in  each  hand;  the  Essedarii,  who 
fought  from  chariots  like  the  ancient  Britons;  the  Hoplomachi, 
who  wore  a  complete  suit  of  armour;  and  the  Laquearii,  who 
tried  to  lasso  their  antagonists. 

Gladiators  also  received  special  names  according  to  the 
time  or  circumstances  in  which  they  exercised  their  calling. 
The  Bustuarii  have  already  been  mentioned;  the  Catervarii 
fought,  not  in  pairs,  but  in  bands;  the  Mcridiani  came  forward 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the  entertainment  of  those  spectators 
who  had  not  left  their  scats;  the  Ordinarii  fought  only  in  pairs, 
in  the  regular  way;  the  Fiscal es  were  trained  and  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  treasury;  the  Pacgniarii  used 
harmless  weapons,  and  their  exhibition  was  a  sham  one;  the 
Postulaticii  were  those  whose  appearance  was  asked  as  a  favour 
from  the  giver  of  the  show,  in  addition  to  those  already  exhibited. 

The  shows  were  announced  some  days  before  they  took 
place  by  bills  affixed  to  the  walls  of  houses  and  public  buildings, 
copies  of  which  were  also  sold  in  the  streets.  These  bills  gave 
the  names  of  the  chief  pairs  of  competitors,  the  date  of  the  show, 
the  name  of  the  giver  and  the  different  kinds  of  combats.  The 
spectacle  began  with  a  procession  of  the  gladiators  through  the 
arena,  after  which  their  swords  were  examined  by  the  giver  of 
the  show.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a  sham  fight  {prociusio, 
ftolusio)  with  wooden  swords  and  javelins.  The  signal  for  real 
fighting  was  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  those  who 
showed  fear  being  driven  on  to  the  arena  with  whips  and  red-hot 
irons.  When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  spectators  shouted 
Habet  (he  is  wounded);  if  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary, 
he  lifted  up  his  forefinger  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  people, 
with  whom  (in  the  later  times  of  the  republic)  the  giver  left  the 
decision  as  to  his  life  or  death.  If  the  spectators  were  in  favour 
of  mercy,  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs;  if  they  desired  the 
death  of  the  conquered  gladiator,  they  turned  their  thumbs 
downwards.1  The  reward  of  victory  consisted  of  branches  of 
palm,  sometimes  of  money.  Gladiators  who  had  exercised 
their  calling  for  a  long  time,  or  such  as  displayed  special  skill 
and  bravery,  were  presented  with  a  wooden  sword  (miu),  and 
discharged  from  further  service. 

*  A  different  account  is  given  by  Mayor  on  Juvenal  iU.  16,  who 
•ays:  "Tbofc  who  wished  the  death  of  the  conquered  K^dvator 
turned  their  thumlw  towards  their  breast*,  as  a  si^n-d  to  hi*op[X>oent» 
to  »tab  him ;  those  who  wished  him  to  be  spared,  turned  thur  thumb* 
downwards,  as  a  signal  for  dropping  the  sword." 
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Both  the  estimation  in  which  gladiatorial  games  were  held  by 
Roman  moralists,  and  the  influence  that  they  exercised  upon  the 
IPOoli  and  genius  of  the  nation,  deserve  notice.  The  Roman  was 
essentially  cruel,  not  so  much  from  spite  or  vindictiveness  as  from 
callousness  and  defective  sympathies.  This  element  of  inhumanity 
and  brutality  must  have  been  deeply  ingrained  in  the  national 
character  to  have  allowed  the  games  to  become  popular,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  fed  and  fostered  by  the  savage  form 
jkhicn  their  amusements  took.  That  the  sight  of  bloodshed  provokes 
•  love  of  blood>hcd  and  cruelty  is  a  commonplace  of  morals.  To 
the  horrors  of  the  arena  we  may  attribute  in  part,  not  only  the 
brutal  treatment  of  their  slaves  and  prisoners,  but  the  frequency 
of  suicide  among  the  Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  effects  or  draw  too  sweeping  infer- 
ence* from  the  prevalence  of  this  degrading  amusement.  Human 
Bilure  is  happily  illogical;  and  we  know  that  many  of  the  Roman 
statesmen  who  gave  these  games,  and  themselves  enjoyed  these  sights 
of  blood,  svere  in  every  other  department  of  life  irreproachable — 
indulgent  fathers,  humane  generals  and  mild  rulers  of  provinces. 
In  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man 
of  taste  can  have  endured  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  of  human  butchery. 
Yet  wc  should  remember  that  it  is  not  so  long  since  bear-baiting  was 


prohibited  in  England,  and  we  arc  only  now  attaining  that  stage  of 
morality  in  respect  of  cruelty  to  animals  that  was  reached  in  the  5th 
century,  by  the  help  of  Christianity,  in  respect  of  cruelty  to  men. 
\Vc  lhall  not  then  be  greatly  surprised  if  hardly  one  of  the  Roman 
snoraltsts  is  found  to  raise  his  voice  against  this  amusement,  except 
on  the  score  of  extravagance.  Cicero  in  a  well-known  passage  com- 
mends the  gladiatorial  games  as  the  best  discipline  against  the  fear 
of  death  and  suffering  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.  The 
vounger  Pliny,  who  perhaps  of  all  Romans  approaches  nearest  to  our 
viral  of  a  cultured  gentleman,  speaks  approvingly  of  them.  Marcus 
Aurrlius,  though  he  did  much  to  mitigate  their  horrors,  yet  in  his 
writings  condemns  the  monotony  rather  than  the  cruelty.  Seneca 
is  indeed  a  splendid  exception,  and  his  letter  to  Lrntulus  is  an 
eloquent  protest  against  this  inhuman  sport.  Rut  it  is  without 
a  parallel  till  we  come  to  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
Tertullian.  Lactantius,  Cyprian  and  Augustine.  In  the  Confessions 
of  the  last  there  occurs  a  narrative  which  is  worth  quoting  as  a  proof 
of  the  strange  fascination  which  the  games  exercised  even  on  a 
religious  man  and  a  Christian.  He  tells  us  how  hit  friend  Alipius 
was  dragged  against  his  will  to  the  amphitheatre,  how  he  strove 
to  quiet  bis  conscience  by  closing  his  ryes,  how  at  some  exciting 
crisis  the  shouts  of  the  whole  assembly  aroused  his  curiosity,  how 
he  looked  and  was  lost,  grew  drunk  with  the  sight  o(  blood,  and 
returned  again  and  again,  knowing  his  guilt  yet  unable  to  abstain. 
The  first  Christian  emperor  was  persuaded  toissucancdict  abolishing 
gladiatorial  games  CPS),  yet  in  404  we  read  of  an  exhibition  of 
gbdiators  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Honorius  over  the  Coths, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  were  not  totally  extinct  in  the  West  till  the 
time  of  Theodoric. 

Gladiators  formed  admirable  models  for  the  sculptor.  One  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture  that  has  come  down  to  us  is 
the  "  Wounded  Gladiator"  of  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  The 
so-called  "  Fighting  Gladiator"  of  the  Borchesc  collection,  nowin  the 
Mustum  of  the  Louvrc.and  the  "  Dying  Gladiator  "  of  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  which  inspired  the  famous  stanza  qf  Childe  Harold,  have 
been  pronounced  by  modern  antiquaries  to  represent,  not  gladiators, 
but  warriors.  In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  the  admirable 
picture  of  Gcrome  which  bears  the  title,  "  Ave,  Caesar,  morituri  tc 
saluunt." 

The  attention  of  archaeologists  has  been  recently  directed  to  the 
tesserae  of  gladiators.  These  tesserae,  of  which  about  sixty  exist  in 
various  museums,  arc  small  oblong  tablets  of  ivory  or  bone,  with 
aa  inscription  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The  first  tine  contains 
a  name  in  the  nominative  case,  presumably  that  of  the  gladiator; 
the  second  line  a  name  in  the  genitive,  that  of  the  palronus  or 
itminut;  the  third  line  begins  with  the  letters  SP  (for  sbectatus 
•  approved),  which  shows  that  the  gladiator  had  passed  (lis  pre- 
liminary trials;  this  is  followed  by  a  day  of  a  Roman  month;  and 
in  the  fourth  line  are  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  a  particular  year. 

Avtho«ities. — All  needful  information  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  L.  FriedUndcr's  Darslellunttn  out  der  Siltenreschickte  Roms, 
(part  ii..  6th  ed.,  1889),  and  in  the  section  by  him  on    The  Games 


in  Marauardt's  Romisckt  SlaatstermsUung.  iii.  (1885)  p.  554;  see 
also  article  by  G.  Lafayc  in  Darembcrg  and  Saglio.  Dutionnoirt 
e>i  cnhquith.    See  also  F.  W.  Ritschl,  Teurrae  ifad\aloriae  (1864) 
Meier,  De  gladiatura  Romana  quatstiones  stleciae  (1881). 
cs  by  Lipsius  on  the  Saturnalia  and  amphilkralrum  in 

ix..  may  still  be 
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consulted  w  ith  advantage. 

GLADIOLUS,  a  genus  of  monocot yledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Iridaceae.  They  are  herbaceous  plants 
growing  from  a  solid  fibrous-coated  bulb  (or  corm),  with  long 
narrow  plaited  leaves  and  a  terminal  one  sided  spike  of  generally 
bright-coloured  irregular  flowers.  The  segments  of  the  limb  of 
the  perianth  arc  very  unequal,  the  perianth  tube  is  curved,  funnel- 


shaped  and  widening  upwards,  the  segments  equalling  or 
exceeding  the  tube  in  length.  There  are  about  150  known 
species,  a  large  number  of  which  are  South  African,  but  the 
genus  extends  into  tropical  Africa,  forming  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  mountain  vegetation,  and  as  far  north  as  central 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  One  species  G.  illyricus  (sometimes 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  G.  communis)  is  found  wild  in  England, 
in  the  New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Some  of  the  species 
have  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  in  English  flower-gardens, 
where  both  (he  introduced  species  and  the  modern  varieties 
bred  from  them  are  very  ornamental  and  popular.  G.  segelum 
has  been  cultivated  since  1  $06,  and  G.  bysanlinus  since  i6jq, 
while  many  additional  species  were  introduced  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  iSth  century.  One  of  the  earlier  of  the  hybrids 
originated  in  gardens  was  the  beautiful  G.  Cotvillei,  raised  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr  Colvilleof  Chelsea  in  18*3  from  G.  tristis  fertilized 
by  G.cardinalis.  In  the  first  decade  of  l he  19th  century,  however, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  had  successfully  crossed  the 
showy  G.  cardinalis  with  the  smaller  but  more  free- flowering 
G.  blandtis,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  a  race  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility.  Other  crosses  were  made  with  G.  tristis, 
G.  opposilifiorus,  G.  hirsulus,  G.  alatus  and  G.  psiltatinus;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  production  of  G.  gandavensis  that  the 
gladiolus  really  became  a  general  favourite  in  gardens.  This 
fine  hybrid  was  raised  in  1837  by  M.  Bcdinghaus,  gardener  to 
the  due  d'Arembcrg,  at  Enghicn,  crossing  G.  psiltacinus  and 
6".  cardinalis.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  before 
the  gandavensis  type  had  become  fairly  fixed  the  services  of 
other  species  were  brought  into  force,  and  the  most  likely  of 
these  were  G.  opposilifiorus  (which  shows  in  the  white  forms), 
G.  bland  us  and  G.  ramosus.  Other  species  may  also  have  been 
used,  but  in  any  case  the  gandavensis  gladiolus,  as  we  now  know 
it,  is  the  result  of  much  crossing  and  inter-crossing  between 
the  best  forms  as  they  developed  (J.  Weathers,  Practical  Guide 
to  Garden  Plants).  Since  that  time  innumerable  varieties  have 
appeared  only  to  sink  into  oblivion  upon  being  replaced  by 
still  finer  productions. 

The  modern  varieties  of  gladioli  have  almost  completely 
driven  the  natural  species  out  of  gardens,  except  in  botanical 
collections.  The  most  gorgeous  groups — in  addition  to  the 
gandavensis  type — are  those  known  under  the  names  of  Lemointi, 
Chitdsi,  nanccianus  and  brenchleyensis. .  The  last-named  was 
raised  by  a  Mr  Hooker  at  Brcnchlcy  in  1848,  and  although  quite 
distinct  in  appearance  from  gandavensis,  it  undoubtedly  had 
that  variety* as  one  of  its  parents.  Owing  to  the  brilliant  scarlet 
colour  of  the  flowers,  this  is  always  a  great  favourite  for  planting 
in  beds.  The  Lemointi  forms  originated  at  Nancy,  in  France, 
by  fertilizing  G.  purpureo-auralus  with  pollen  from  G.  gandavensis, 
the  first  flower  appearing  in  1877,  and  the  plants  being  put  into 
commerce  in  1880.  The  Childsi  gladioli  first  appeared  in  t88», 
having  been  raised  at  Baden-Baden  by  Hcrr  Max  Leichtlin 
from  the  best  forms  of  G.  gandavensis  and  G.  Saundersi.  The 
flowers  of  the  best  varieties  are  of  great  size  and  substance,  often 
measuring  7  to  9  in.  across,  while  the  range  of  colour  is  marvellous, 
with  shades  of  grey,  purple,  scarlet,  salmon,  crimson,  rose,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  &c,  often  beautifully  mottled  and  blotched  in  the 
throat.  The  plants  arc  vigorous  in  growth,  often  reaching  a 
height  of  4  to  5  ft.  G.  nanccianus  was  raised  at  Nancy  by 
MM.  Lemoinc  and  were  first  put  into  commerce  in  1889.  Next 
to  the  Childsi  group  they  arc  the  most  beautiful,  and  have  the 
blood  of  (he  best  formsof  G.  Sounder  si  G.  Lemoinei  in  their 
veins.  The  plants  arc  quite  as  hardy  as  the  gandavensis  hybrids, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  are  almost  as  brilliant  and  varied 
in  hue  as  those  of  the  Childsi  section. 

A  deep  and  rather  stiff  sandy  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  the  gladiolus, 
and  this  should  be  trenched  up  in  October  and  enriched  with  wrll- 
decom posed  manure,  consisting  partly  of  row  dung,  the  manure  being 
disposed  altogether  below  the  corms,  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  trench,  say  9  in.  from  the  surface,  and  another  layer  at  double 
that  depth.  The  corms  should  lie  planted  in  succession  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks  through  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May; 
about  t  to  5  in.  deep  and  at  least  1  ft.  apart,  a  little  pure  soil  or  sand 
being  laid  over  each  before  the  earth  is  closed  in  about  them,  an 
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arrangement  which  may  be  advantageously  followed  wiih  bulbous 
plants  generally.  In  hot  summer  weather  they  should  have  a  good 
mulching  of  well-decayed  manure,  and.  as  soon  as  the  flower  spikes 
are  produced,  liquid  manure  may  occasionally  be  given  them  with 
advantage. 

The  gladiolus  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April  in  pols  of  rich  soil  placed  in  slight  heat,  the  pots 
being  kept  near  the  glass  after  they  begin  to  grow,  and  the  plants 
being  gradually  hardened  to  permit  their  being  placed  out-of-doors 
in  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  summer.  Modern  growers  often  grow  the 
seeds  in  the  open  in  April  on  a  nicely  prepared  bed  in  drills  about 
6  in.  apart  and  \  in.  deep,  covering  them  with  finely  sifted  gritty 
mould.  The  se«J  bed  is  then  pressed  down  evenly  and  firmly, 
watered  occasionally  and  kept  free  from  weeds  during  the  summer. 
In  October  they  will  have  ripened  off,  and  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
soil,  and  stored  in  paper  bags  in  a  dry  room  secure  from  frost.  They 
will  have  made  little  bulbs  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  downwards, 
according  to  their  vigour.  In  the  spring  they  should  be  planted 
like  the  old  bulbs,  and  the  larger  ones  will  flower  during  the  season, 
while  the  smaller  ones  must  be  again  harvested  and  planted  out  as 
before.  The  time  occupied  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  the 
plant  attains  its  full  strength  is  from  three  to  four  years.  The 
approved  sorts,  which  are  identified  by  name,  arc  multiplied  by 
means  of  bulblcts  or  offsets  or  "  spawn,"  which  form  around  the 
principal  bulb  or  corm;  but  in  this  they  vary  greatly,  some  kinds 
furnishing  abundant  increase  and  soon  becoming  plentiful,  while 
others  persistently  refuse  to  yield  offsets.  The  stately  habit  and 
rich  glowing  colours  of  the  modern  gladioli  render  them  exceedingly 
valuable  as  decorative  plants  during  the  late  summer  months.  They 
are,  moreover,  very  desirable  and  useful  flowers  for  cutting  for  the 
purpose  of  room  decoration,  for  while  the  blossoms  themselves  last 
Iresn  for  some  days  if  cut  either  early  in  the  morning  or  btc  in  the 
evening,  the  undeveloped  buds  open  in  succession,  if  the  stalks  are 
kept  in  water,  so  that  a  cut  spike  will  go  on  blooming  for  some  time. 

GLADSHEIM  (Old  Norse  Gladshelmr),  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  region  of  joy  and  home  of  Odin.  Valhalla, 
the  paradise  whither  the  heroes  who  fell  in  bailie  were  escorted, 
was  situated  there. 

GLADSTONE.  JOHN  HALL  ( i  ;  ■  1902),  English  chemist, 
was  born  at  Hackney,  London,  on  (he  7th  of  March  1827.  From 
childhood  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  science;  geology  was 
his  favourite  subject,  but  since  this  in  his  father's  opinion  did 
not  afford  a  career  of  promise,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry, 
which  be  studied  under  Thomas  Graham  at  University  College, 
London,  and  Liebig  at  Giessen,  where  he  graduated  as  Ph.D. 
in  1847.  In  1850  he  became  chemical  lecturer  at  St  Thomas's 
hospital,  and  three  years  later  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  twenty-six.  From  1S58 
to  1861  he  served  on  the  royal  commission  on  lighthouses,  and 
from  1864  to  1868  was  a  member  of  the  war  office  committee 
on  gun-cotton.  From  1874  to  1877  he  was  Fullcrian  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1874  he  was  chosen 
first  president  of  the  Physical  Society,  and  in  1877-1879  he  was 
president  of  the  Chemical  Society.  In  1897  the  Royal  Society 
recognized  his  fifty  years  of  scientific  work  by  awarding  him  the 
Davy  medal.  Dr  Gladstone's  researches  were  large  in  number 
and  wide  in  range,  dealing  to  a  great  extent  with  problems 
that  lie  on  the  border-line  between  physics  and  chemistry- 
Thus  a  number  of  his  inquiries,  and  those  not  the  least  important, 
were  partly  chemical,  partly  optical.  He  determined  the  optical 
constants  of  hundreds  of  substances,  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing whether  any  of  the  elements  possesses  more  than  one  atomic 
refraction.  Again,  he  investigated  the  connexion  between  the 
optical  behaviour,  density  and  chemical  composition  of  ethereal 
oils,  and  the  relation  between  molecular  magnetic  rotation  and 
the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  nitrogenous  compounds.  So 
early  as  1856  he  showed  the  importance  of  the  spectroscope 
in  chemical  research,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  that 
the  Fraunhofer  spectrum  at  sunrise  and  sunset  differs  from  that 
at  midday,  his  conclusion  being  that  the  earth's  atmosphere 
must  be  responsible  for  many  of  its  absorption  lines,  which 
indeed  were  subsequently  traced  to  the  oxygen  and  water-vapour 
in  the  air.  Another  portion  of  his  work  was  of  an  electro-chemical 
character.  His  studies,  with  Alfred  Tribe  (1840-1885)  and  W. 
Hibbcrt,  in  the  chemistry  of  the  storage  battery,  have  added 
largely  to  our  knowledge,  while  the  "  copper-zinc  couple,"  with 
which  his  name  is  associated  together  with  that  of  Tribe,  among 
other  things,  afforded  a  simple  means  of  preparing  certain 


organo-mctallic  compounds,  and  thus  promoted  research  in 
branches  of  organic  chemistry  where  those  bodies  are  especially 
useful.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  work  on  phosphorus, 
on  explosive  substances,  such  as  iodide  of  nitrogen,  gun-cotton 
and  the  fulminates,  on  the  influence  of  mass  in  the  process  of 
chemical  reactions,  and  on  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
germination  of  plants.  Dr  Gladstone  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  educational  questions,  and  from  1873  to  1894  he  was 
a  member  of  the  London  School  Board.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  an  early  supporter  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  His  death  occurred 
suddenly  in  London  on  the  6th  of  October  1902. 

GLADSTONE,  WILLIAM  EWART  (1809-1898).  British 
statesman,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  December  1809  at  No.  62 
Rodney  Street,  Liverpool.  His  forefathers  were  Glcdstanes 
of  Glcdstanes,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire;  or  in  Scottish 
phrase,  Glcdstanes  of  that  Ilk.  As  years  went  on  their  estates 
dwindled,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Glcdstanes 
was  sold.  The  adjacent  property  of  Arthurshicl  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer.  Then 
the  son  of  the  last  Glcdstanes  of  Arthurshicl  removed  to  Biggar, 
where  he  opened  the  business  of  a  maltster.  His  grandson, 
Thomas  Gladstone  (for  so  the  name  was  modified),  became  a 
corn-merchant  at  Leith.  He  happened  to  send  his  eldest  son. 
John,  to  Liverpool  to  sell  a  cargo  of  grain  there,  and  the  energy 
and  aptitude  of  the  young  man  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  a  leading  corn-merchant  of  Liverpool,  who  recommended  him 
to  settle  in  that  city.  Beginning  his  commercial  career  as  a 
clerk  in  his  patron's  house,  John  Gladstone  lived  to  become 
one  of  the  merchant-princes  of  Liverpool,  a  baronet  and  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  died  in  1851  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  Sir  John  Gladstone  was  a  pure  Scotsman,  a  Lowlander 
by  birth  and  descent.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Robertson  of  Stomoway,  sometime  provost  of  Dingw  all.  Provost 
Robertson  belonged  to  the  Clan  Donachic,  and  by  this  marriage 
the  robust  and  business-like  qualities  of  the  Lowlander  were 
blended  with  the  poetic  imagination,  the  sensibility  and  fire 
of  the  Gael. 

John  and  Anne  Gladstone  had  six  children.  The  fourth  son, 
William  Ewart.  was  named  after  a  merchant  of  Liverpool  who 
was  his  father's  friend.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
remarkably  good  child,  and  much  beloved  at  home. 
In  1818  or  1819  Mrs  Gladstone,  who  belonged  to  the  "„ 
Evangelical  school,  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that 
she  believed  her  son  William  had  been"  truly  converted  to  God." 
After  some  tuition  at  the  vicarage  of  Scaforth,  a  watering-place 
near  Liverpool,  the  boy  went  to  Eton  in  tS2t.  His  tutor  was 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hartopp  Knapp.  His  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Robertson  Gladstone,  were  already  at  Eton.  Thomas  was  in  the 
fifth  form,  and  William,  who  was  placed  in  the.  middle  remove 
of  the  fourth  form,  became  his  eldest  brother's  fag.  He  worked 
hard  at  his  classical  lessons,  and  supplemented  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  school  by  studying  mathematics  in  the  holidays. 
Mr  Hawtrey,  afterwards  headmaster,  commended  a  copy  of 
his  Latin  verses,  and  "  sent  him  up  for  good  ",  and  this  ex- 
perience first  led  the  young  student  to  associate  intellectual 
work  with  the  ideas  of  ambition  and  success.  He  was  not  a 
fine  scholar,  in  that  restricted  sense  of  the  term  which  implies 
a  special  aptitude  for  turning  English  into  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
for  original  versification  in  the  classical  languages.  "  His 
composition,"  we  read,  "  was  stiff,"  but  he  was  imbued  with 
the  substance  of  his  authors;  and  a  contemporary  who  was  in 
the  sixth  form  with  him  recorded  that  "  when  there  were  thrilling 
passages  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  difficult  passages  in  the  Scriptorti 
Cratci,  to  translate,  he  or  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  was  generally 
called  up  to  edify  the  class  with  quotation  or  translation."  By 
common  consent  he  was  pre-eminently  God-fearing,  orderly 
and  conscientious.  "  At  Eton,"  said  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Salisbury,  "  I  was  a  thoroughly  idle  boy,  but  I  was  saved  from 
some  worse  things  by  getting  to  know  Gladstone."  His  most 
intimate  friend  was  Arthur  Hallam,  by  universal  acknowledg- 
ment the  most  remarkable  Etonian  of  his  day;  but  he  was  not 
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generally  popular  or  even  widely  known.  He  was  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  was  most  thoroughly  at  home,  in  the 
debates  of  the  Eton  Society,  learnedly  called  "  The  Literati,"  and 
vulgarly  "  Pop."  and  in  the  editorship  of  the  Eton  Miscellany. 
He  left  Eton  at  Christmas  1827.  He  read  for  six  months  with 
private  tutors,  and  in  October  1828  went  up  to  Christ  Church, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  nominated  to  a  studentship. 

At  Oxford  Gladstone  read  steadily,  but  not  laboriously, 
till  he  ncarcd  his  final  schools.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
undergraduate  career  be  look  a  brief  but  brilliant  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Union,  of  which  he  was  successively  secretary 
and  president.  He  made  his  first  speech  on  the  1  llh  of  February 
1830.  Brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  Canning,  he 
defended  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and  thought  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  government  unworthy  of  national  confidence. 
He  opposed  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  arguing,  we  are 
told  by  a  contemporary,  "on  the  part  of  the  Evangelicals," 
and  pleaded  for  the  gradual  extinction,  in  preference  to  the 
immediate  abolition,  of  slavery.  But  his  great  achievement 
was  a  speech  against  the  Whig  Reform  Bill.  One  who  heard 
this  famous  discourse  says:  "  Most  of  the  speakers  rose,  more 
or  less,  above  their  usual  level,  but  when  Mr  Gladstone  sat 
down  we  all  of  us  felt  that  an  epoch  in  our  lives  had  occurred. 
It  certainly  was  the  finest  speech  of  his  that  I  ever  heard." 
Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth  said  that  hiscxpcricnce  of  Gladstone 
at  this  time  "  made  me  (and  I  doubt  not  others  also)  feel  no  less 
sure  than  of  my  own  existence  that  Gladstone,  our  then  Christ 
Church  undergraduate,  would  one  day  rise  to  be  prime  minister 
of  England."  In  December  1831  Gladstone  crowned  his  career 
by  taking  a  double  first-class.  Lord  Halifax  (1800-1885)  used 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading 
requisite  for  the  highest  honours:  "  My  double-first  must  have 
been  a  better  thing  than  Peel's;  Gladstone's  must  have  been 
belter  than  mine." 

Now  came  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Deeply  anxious  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  life,  Gladstone  turned  his  thoughts  to  holy 
orders.  But  his  father  had  determined  to  make  him 
b*7  tote  a  politician.  Quilling  Oxford  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
cc»T  Gladstone  spent  six  months  in  Italy,  learning  the 
language  and  studying  art.  In  the  following  September 
he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  England,  to  undertake  his  first 
parliamentary  campaign.  The  fifth  duke  of  Newcastle 


•  one 

of  the  chief  potentates  of  the  High  Tory  party.  His  frank 
claim  to  "  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own  "  in  the  representation 
of  Newark  has  given  him  a  place  in  political  history.  But  that 
claim  had  been  rudely  disputed  by  the  return  of  a  Radical 
lawyer  at  the  election  of  1831.  The  Duke  was  anxious  to  obtain 
1  capable  candidate  to  aid  him  in  regaining  his  ascendancy  over 
the  rebellious  borough.  His  son,  Lord  Lincoln,  had  heard 
Gladstone's  speech  against  the  Reform  Bill  delivered  in  the 
Oxford  Union,  and  had  written  home  that  "  a  man  had  uprisen 
in  Israel."  At  his  suggestion  the  duke  invited  Gladstone  to 
itand  for  Newark  in  the  Tory  interest  against  Mr  Serjeant 
Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Truro.  The  last  of  the 
Vnreformcd  parliaments  was  dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1832.  Gladstone,  addressing  the  electors  of  Newark,  said  that 
he  was  bound  by  the  opinions  of  no  man  and  no  party,  bul  felt 
it  a  duty  to  watch  and  resist  that  growing  desire  for  change 
vhkb  threatened  to  produce  "  along  with  partial  good  a  melan- 
choly preponderance  of  mischief."  The  first  principle  to  which 
be  looked  tor  national  salvation  was,  that  thc'Muticsof  governors 
ire  strictly  and  peculiarly  religious,  and  that  legislatures,  like 
individuals,  arc  bound  to  carry  throughout  their  acts  the  spirit 
e<  the  high  truths  they  have  acknowledged."  The  condition  of 
the  poor  demanded  special  attention;  labour  should  receive 
adequate  remuneration;  and  he  thought  favourably  of  the 
"  allotment  of  cottage  grounds."  He  regarded  slavery  as 
sanctioned  by  Holy  Scripture,  but  ihe  slaves  ought  to  be  educated 
aad  gradually  emancipated.  The  contest  resulted  in  his  return 
at  the  head  of  the  poll 

The  first  Reformed  parliament  met  on  the  29th  of  January 
t»33,  and  the  young  member  for  Newark  took  his  seat  for  the  first 


time  in  an  assembly  which  he  was  destined  to 
and  astonish  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  1 
was  delivered  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  reply  to  what  was 
almost  a  personal  challenge.  The  colonial  secretary,  The  ' 
Mr  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Derby,  brought  forward  JJ^. 
a  series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonics.  On  the  first  night  of  the  debate 
Lord  Howick,  afterwards  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies,  and  who  opposed  the  resolutions 
as  proceeding  too  gradually  towards  abolition,  cited  certain 
occurrences  on  Sir  John  Gladstone's  plantation  in  Demerara 
to  illustrate  his  contention  that  the  system  of  slave-labour  in 
the  West  Indies  was  attended  by  great  mortality  among  the 
slaves.  Gladstone  in  his  reply— his  first  speech  in  the  House — 
avowed  that  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question,  "  and, 
if  he  might  say  so  much  without  exciting  suspicion,  a  still  deeper 
interest  in  it  as  a  question  of  justice,  of  humanity  and  of  religion." 
If  there  had  recently  been  a  high  mortality  on  his  father's  planta- 
tion, it  was  due  to  the  age  of  the  slaves  rather  than  to  any 
peculiar  hardship  in  their  lot.  It  was  true  that  the  particular 
system  of  cultivation  practised  in  Demerara  was  more  trying 
than  some  others;  but  then  it  might  be  said  that  no  two  trades 
were  equally  conducive  to  health.  Steel-grinding  was  notoriously 
unhealthy,  and  manufacturing  processes  generally  were  less 
favourable  to  life  than  agricultural.  While  strongly  condemning 
cruelty,  he  declared  himself  an  advocate  of  emancipation,  bul 
held  that  it  should  be  effected  gradually,  and  after  due  prepara- 
tion. The  slaves  must  be  religiously  educated,  and  stimulated 
to  profitable  industry.  The  owners  of  emancipated  slaves  were 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  parliament,  because  it 
was  parliament  that  had  established  this  description  of  property. 
"  I  do  not,"  said  Gladstone,  "  view  property  as  an  abstract 
thing;  it  is  the  creature  of  civil  society.  By  the  legislature  it  is 
granted,  and  by  the  legislature  it  is  destroyed.  "  On  the  following 
day  King  William  IV.  wrote  to  Lord  Allhorp:  "  The  king 
rejoices  that  a  young  member  has  come  forward  in  so  promis- 
ing a  manner  as  Viscount  Al thorp  states  Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone 
to  have  done."  In  the  same  session  Gladstone  spoke  on 
the  question  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  Liverpool,  and 
on  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church.  In  the  session 
of  1834  his  most  important  performance  was  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  Hume's  proposal  to  throw  the  universities  open 
to  Dissenters. 

On  the  10th  of  November  1834  Lord  Allhorp  succeeded  to 
his  father's  peerage,  and  thereby  vacated  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  prime  minister,  Lord  Melbourne, 
submitted  to  the  king  a  choice  of  names  for  the  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer  and  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  his  majesty  announced  that,  having  lost  the  services  of 
Lord  Althorp  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  feel 
no  confidence  in  the  stability  of  Lord  Melbourne's  government, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  for  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
The  duke  took  temporary  charge  of  affairs,  but  Peel  was  felt  to 
be  indispensable.  He  had  gone  abroad  after  the  session,  and 
was  now  in  Rome.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  brought  back  he 
formed  an  administration,  and  appointed  Gladstone  to  a  junior 
lordship  of  the  treasury.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  Ihe  29th 
of  December.  Gladstone  was  returned  unopposed,  this  time  in 
conjunction  with  the  Liberal  lawyer  whom  he  had  beaten  at  the 
last  election.  The  new  parliament  met  on  the  tolh  of  February 
1835.  The  elections  had  given  the  Liberals  a  considerable 
majority.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  Glad- 
stone was  promoted  to  the  undcr-secretaryship  for  the  colonics, 
where  his  official  chief  was  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  administration 
was  not  long-lived.  On  the  30th  of  March  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  temporalities 
of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  intention  of  applying  the  surplus 
to  general  education  without  distinction  of  religious  creed 
This  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a  majorityof  thirty-three. 
On  the  8th  of  April  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned,  and  the  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies  of  course  followed  his  chief  into  private 
life. 
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Released  from  the  labours  of  office,  Gladstone,  living  in 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  practically  divided  his  time  between 
his  parliamentary  duties  and  study.  Then,  as  always, 
his  constant  companions  were  Homer  and  Dante,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  he  read  the  whole  of  St  Augustine, 
in  twenty-two  octavo  volumes.  He  used  to  frequent  the  services 
at  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  Margaret  chapel,  since  better 
known  as  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street.  On  the  aoth  of  June 
1837  King  William  IV.  died,  and  Parliament,  having  been 
prorogued  by  the  young  queen  in  person,  was  dissolved  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  month.  Simply  on  the  strength  of  his 
parliamentary  reputation  Gladstone  was  nominated,  without 
his  consent,  for  Manchester,  and  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll;  but,  having  been  at  the  same  time  nominated  at 
Newark,  was  again  returned.  The  year  1838  claims  special  note 
in  a  record  of  Gladstone's  life,  because  it  witnessed  the  appearance 
of  his  famous  work  on  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  Ike  Chunk. 
He  had  left  Oxford  just  before  the  beginning  of  that  Catholic 
revival  which  has  transfigured  both  the  inner  spirit  and  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  revival  was 
now  in  full  strength.  The  Tracts  for  the  Times  were  saturating 
England  with  new  influences.  The  movement  counted  no  more 
enthusiastic  or  more  valuable  disciple  than  Gladstone.  Its 
influence  had  reached  him  through  his  friendships,  notably  with 
two  Fellows  of  Merton — Mr  James  Hope,  who  became  Mr  Hope- 
Scott  of  Abbotsford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Manning,  afterwards 
cardinal  archbishop.  The  Slate  in  its  Relations  with  the  Chunk 
was  his  practical  contribution  to  a  controversy  in  which  his 
deepest  convictions  were  involved.  He  contended  that  the 
Church,  as  established  by  law,  was  to  be  "  maintained  for  its 
truth,"  and  that  this  principle,  if  good  for  England,  was  good 
also  for  Ireland. 

On  the  25th  of  July  1839  Gladstone  was  married  at  Ha  warden 
to  Miss  Catherine  Glynne,  sister,  and  in  her  issue  heir,  of  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne,  ninth  and  last  baronet  of  that  name.  In 
1840  he  published  Church  Principles  considered  in  their  Results. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  in  June  1841.  Gladstone  was 
again  returned  for  Newark.  The  general  election  resulted  in 
Eatm  *  Tory  majority  of  eighty.  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
Titfett  prime  minister,  and  made  the  member  for  Newark 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  An  inevitable 
change  is  from  this  lime  to  be  traced  in  the  topics  of  Gladstone's 
parliamentary  speaking.  Instead  of  discoursing  on  the  corporate 
conscience  of  the  state  and  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  the 
importance  of  Christian  education,  and  the  theological  unfitness 
of  the  Jews  to  sit  in  parliament,  he  is  solving  business-like 
problems  about  foreign  tariffs  and  the  exportation  of  machinery; 
waxing  eloquent  over  the  regulation  of  railways,  and  a  graduated 
tax  on  com;  subtle  on  the  monetary  merits  of  half -farthings, 
and  great  in  the  mysterious  lore  of  quassia  and  cocculus  indUui. 
In  1841  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  revised 
tariff,  by  which  duties  were  abolished  or  sensibly  diminished 
in  the  case  of  1200  duty-paying  articles.  In  defending  the  new 
scheme  he  spoke  incessantly,  and  amazed  the  House  by  his 
mastery  of  detail,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  commercial 
needs  of  the  country,  and  his  inexhaustible  power  of  exposition. 
In  1843  Gladstone,  succeeding  Lord  Ripon  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  He  has  recorded  the  fact  that  "  the  very  first 
opinion  which  he  ever  was  called  upon  to  give  in  cabinet  "  was 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  withdrawing  the  bill  providing  education 
for  children  in  factories,  to  which  vehement  opposition  was 
offered  by  the  Dissenters,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  favourable 
to  the  Established  Church. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1845  the  government,  In 
;  of  a  promise  made  to  Irish  members  that  they  would 
deal  with  the  question  of  academical  education  in 
grtait  Ireland,  proposed  to  establish  non-sectarian  colleges 
'°  'na'  country  and  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 
Gladstone  resigned  office,  in  order,  as  he  announced  in  the  debate 
on  the  address,  to  form  "  ool  only  aa  honest,  but  likewise  an 


independent  and  an  unsuspected  judgment,"  on  the  p!an  to  be 
submitted  by  the  government  with  respect  to  Maynooth.  His 
subsequent  defence  of  the  proposed  grant,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  improper  and  unjust  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  from  a  "  more  indiscriminating  support " 
which  the  state  might  give  to  various  religious  beliefs,  was 
regarded  by  men  of  less  sensitive  conscience  as  only  proving  that 
there  had  been  no  adequate  cause  for  his  resignation.  Before 
be  resigned  he  completed  a  second  revised  tariff,  carrying 
considerably  further  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted  is 
the  earlier  revision  of  1842. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
threatened  a  famine,  and  convinced  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  all 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  must  be  at 
once  suspended.  He  was  supported  by  only  three 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  resigned  on  the  5th  of 
December.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  just  announced  his 
conversion  to  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
declined  the  task  of  forming  an  administration,  and  on  the  20th 
of  December  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  Office.  Lord  Stanley 
refused  to  re-enter  the  government,  and  his  place  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonics  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Gladstone. 
He  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election  at  Newark,  and  remained 
outside  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  great  struggle  of  l be 
coming  year.  It  was  a  curious  irony  of  fate  which  excluded 
him  from  parliament  at  this  crisis,  for  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  he  was  the  most  advanced  Free  Trader  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Cabinet,  The  Corn  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  28th 
of  June  r846,  and  on  the  same  day  the  government  were  beaten 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Lord  John 
Russell  became  prime  minister,  and  Gladstone  retired  for  a  season 
into  private  life.  Early  in  1847  it  was  announced  that  one  of  the 
two  members  for  the  university  of  Oxford  intended  to  retire  at 
the  general  election,  and  Gladstone  was  proposed  for  the  vacant 
seat.  The  representation  of  the  university  had  been  pronounced 
by  Canning  to  be  the  most  coveted  prize  of  public  life,  and 
Gladstone  himself  confessed  that  he  "  desired  it  with  an  almost 
passionate  fondness."  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  23rd 
of  July  1847.  The  nomination  at  Oxford  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  July,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  Sir  Robert  Inglis  stood  at 
the  head,  with  Gladstone  as  his  colleague. 

The  three  years  1847,  1848,  1849  were  for  Gladstone  a  period 
of  mental  growth,  of  transition,  of  development.  A  change 
was  silently  proceeding,  which  was  not  completed  for 
twenty  years.  "  There  have  been,"  he  wrote  in  later  Jjjj^ 
days  to  Bishop  Wilberforcc,  "  two  great  deaths,  or 
transmigrations  of  spirit,  in  my  political  existence— one,  very 
slow,  the  breaking  of  ties  with  my  original  party."  This  was 
now  in  progress.  In  the  winter  of  1850-1851  Gladstone  spent 
between  three  and  four  months  at  Naples,  where  he  learned 
that  more  than  half  the  chamber  of  deputies,  who  had  followed 
the  party  of  Opposition,  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned;  that 
a  large  number,  probably  not  less  than  20,000,  of  the  citizens 
had  been  imprisoned  on  charges  of  political  disaffection,  and  that 
in  prison  they  were  subjected  to  the  grossest  cruelties.  Having 
made  careful  investigations,  Gladstone,  on  the  7th  of  April  1851, 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen/bringing  an  elaborate, 
detailed  and  horrible  indictment  against  the  rulers  of  Naples, 
especially  as  regards  the  arrangements  of  their  prisons  and  the 
treatment  of  persons  confined  in  them  for  political  offences. 
The  publication  of  this  letter  caused  a  wide  sensation  in  England 
and  abroad,  and  profoundly  agitated  the  court  of  Naples.  In 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Palmerston 
accepted  and  adopted  Gladstone's  statement,  expressed  keen 
sympathy  with  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  the  queen's  representative  at  every  court  of 
Europe.  A  second  letter  and  a  third  followed,  and  their  effect, 
though  for  a  while  retarded,  was  unmistakably  felt  in  the 
subsequent  revolution  which  created  a  free  and  united  Italy. 

In  February  1852  the  Whig  government  was  defeated  on  a 
Militia  Bill,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Derby,  formerly  Lord  Stanley,  with  Mr  Disraeli,  who  now* 
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entered  office  for  the  first  time,  as  chancellor  of  the  eichequer 
jsd  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Disraeli  introduced 
and  carried  a  makeshift  budget,  and  the  government 
outitoac  t^ed  over  the  session,  and  dissolved  parliament  on  the 
^rjr&  1st  of  July  1852.  There  wassomc  talk  of  inducing  Glad- 
stone to  join  the  Tory  government,  and  on  the  29th  of 
November  Lord  Malmesbury  dubiously  remarked,  "  I  cannot 
make  out  Gladstone,  who  seems  to  me  a  dark  horse."  In  the 
following  month  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  produced  his 
second  budget.  The  government  redeemed  their  pledge  to  do 
for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  reducing 
malt.  This  created  a  deficit,  which  they  repaired  by 
the  duty  on  inhabited  houses.  The  voices  of  criticism 
were  heard  simultaneously  on  every  side.  The  debate  waxed 
fast  and  furious.  In  defending  his  proposals  Mr  Disraeli  gave  full 
scope  to  his  most  characteristic  gifts;  he  pelted  his  opponents 
right  and  left  with  sarcasms,  taunts  and  epigrams.  Gladstone 
delivered  an  unpremeditated  reply,  which  has  ever  since  been 
celebrated.  Tradition  says  that  he  "  foamed  at  the  mouth." 
The  speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  said,  must  be 
answered  "  on  the  moment."  It  must  be  "  tried  by  the  laws 
of  decency  and  propriety."  He  indignantly  rebuked  his  rival"s 
language  and  dcracaiwur.  He  tore  his  financial  scheme  to 
ribbons.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  duel  which  lasted  till 
death  removed  one  of  the  combatants  from  the  political  arena. 
"  Those  who  had  thought  it  impossible  that  any  impression 
could  be  made  upon  the  House  after  the  speech  of  Mr  Disraeli 
had  to  acknowledge  that  a  yet  greater  impression  was  produced 
by  the  unprepared  reply  of  Mr  Gladstone."  The  House  divided, 
and  the  government  were  left  in  a  minority  of  nineteen.  Lord 
Derby  resigned. 

The  new  government  was  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Pcelitcs. 
Lord  Aberdeen  became  prime  minister,  and  Gladstone  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Having  been  returned  again  for 
the  university  of  Oxford,  he  entered  on  the  active 
Vm  duties  of  a  great  office  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
"  fined  by  an  unique  combination  of  financial,  adminis- 
trative and  rhetorical  gifts.  His  first  budget  was  introduced  on 
the  iSth  of  April  1853.  It  tended  to  make  life  easier  and  cheaper 
for  Urge  and  numerous  classes;  it  promised  wholesale  remissions 
of  taxation;  it  lessened  the  charges  on  common  processes  of 
business,  on  locomotion,  on  postal  communication,  and  on 
several  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  deficiency  thus 
created  was  to  be  met'  by  a  "  succession-duty,"  or  application 
of  the  legacy-duty  to  real  property;  by  an  increase  of  the  duty 
on  spirits;  and  by  the  extension  of  the  income-tax,  at  jd.  in 
the  pound,  to  all  incomes  between  £100  and  £150.  The  speech 
in  which  these  proposals  were  introduced  held  the  House  spell- 
bound. Here  was  an  orator  who  could  apply  all  the  resources 
of  a  burnished  rhetoric  to  the  elucidation  of  figures;  who  could 
sweep  the  widest  horizon  of  the  financial  future,  and  yet  stoop 
to  bestow  the  minutest  attention  on  the  microcosm  of  penny 
stamps  and  post-horses.  Above  alt,  the  chancellor's  mode  of 
handling  the  income-tax  attracted  interest  and  admiration.  It 
was  a  searching  analysis  of  the  financial  and  moral  grounds  on 
which  the  impost  rested,  and  a  historical  justification  and  eulogy 
of  it.  Yet,  great  as  had  been  the  services  of  the  tax  at  a  time 
of  national  danger,  Gladstone  could  not  consent  to  retain  it  as 
a  part  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary  finances  of  the  country. 
It  was  objectionable  on  account  of  its  unequal  incidence,  of  the 
investigation  into  private  affairs  which  it  entailed, 
of  the  frauds  to  which  it  inevitably  led.  Therefore,  having 
its  turn,  it  was  to  be  extinguished  in  i860.  The  scheme 
astonished,  interested  and  attracted  the  country.  The  queen 
and  Prince  Albert  wrote  to  congratulate  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Public  authorities  and  private  friends  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  eulogy.  The  budget  demonstrated  at  once  its 
author's  absolute  mastery  over  figures  and  the  persuasive  force 
of  his  expository  gift.  It  established  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  the  paramount  financier  of  his  day,  and  it  was  only 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  performances,  different,  of 
course,  in  detail,  but  alike  in  their  bold  outlines  and  brilliant 


handling.  Looking  back  on. a  long  life  of  strenuous  exertion, 
Gladstone  declared  that  the  work  of  preparing  his  propolis 
about  the  succession-duty  and  carrying  them  through  Parlia- 
ment was  by  far  the  most  laborious  task  which  he  ever  performed. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  declared  on  the 
77th  of  March  1854,  and  it  thus  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most  pacific 
of  ministers,  the  devotee  of  retrenchment,  and  the  anxious 
cultivator  of  all  industrial  arts,  to  prepare  a  war  budget,  and  to 
meet  as  well  as  he  might  the  exigencies  of  a  conflict  which  had  so 
cruelly  dislocated  all  the  ingenious  devices  of  financial  optimism. 
No  amount  of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  figures,  no  ingenuity 
in  shifting  fiscal  burdens,  could  prevent  the  addition  of  forty-one 
millions  to  the  national  debt,  or  could  countervail  the  appalling 
mismanagement  at  the  seat  of  war.  Gladstone  declared  that 
the  slate  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  a  "  matter  for  weeping 
all  day  and  praying  all  night."  As  soon  as  parliament  met  in 
January  185$  J.  A.  Roebuck,  the  Radical  member  for  Sheffield, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  a  select  committee  "  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sevastopol,  and 
into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of  the  government  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army."  On 
the  same  day  Lord  John  Russell,  without  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  his  colleagues,  resigned  his  office  as  president  of  the 
council  sooner  than  attempt  the  defence  of  the  government. 
Gladstone,  in  defending  the  government  against  Roebuck, 
rebuked  in  dignified  and  significant  terms  the  conduct  of  men 
who,  "  hoping  to  escape  from  punishment,  ran  away  from  duty." 
On  the  division  on  Mr  Roebuck's  motion  the  , 
beaten  by  the  unexpected  majority  of  1  $7. 

Lord  Palmcrston  became  prime  minister.  The  Peelites 
joined  him,  and  Gladstone  resumed  office  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  A  shrewd  observer  at  the  time  pronounced  him 
indispensable.  "  Any  other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
be  torn  in  bits  by  him."  The  government  was  formed  on  the 
understanding  that  Mr  Roebuck's  proposed  committee  was  to 
be  resisted.  Lord  Palmerston  soon  saw  that  further  resistance 
was  useless;  his  Peelite  colleagues  stuck  to  their  text,  and, 
within  three  weeks  after  resuming  office,  Gladstone,  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  resigned.  Gladstone  once  said 
of  himself  and  his  Peelite  colleagues,  during  the  period  of  political 
isolation,  that  they  were  like  roving  icebergs  on  which  men 
could  not  land  with  safety,  but  with  which  ships  might  come 
into  perilous  collision.  He  now  applied  himself  specially  to 
financial  criticism,  and  was  perpetually  in  conflict  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Sir  George  Corncwall  Lewis. 

In  1858  Lord  Palmerston  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Derby  at 
the  head  of  a  Conservative  administration,  and  Gladstone 
accepted  the  temporary  office  of  high  commissioner  extraordinary 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  Returning  to  England  for  the  session  of 
1850,  he  found  himself  involved  in  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  a  mild  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  the  government.  They 
were  defeated  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  Gladstone  voting 
with  them.  A  dissolution  immediately  followed,  and  Gladstone 
was  again  returned  unopposed  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
As  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  ministry  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
critical  division  which  ensued  Gladstone  voted  with  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  left  in  a  minority.  Lord  Derby  resigned.  Lord 
Palmerston  became  prime  minister,  and  asked  Gladstone  to 
join  him  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  To  vote  confidence 
in  an  imperilled  ministry,  and  on  its  defeat  to  take  office  with 
the  rivals  who  have  defeated  it,  is  a  manoeuvre  which  invites 
the  reproach  of  tergiversation.  But  Gladstone  risked  the  re- 
proach, accepted  the  office  and  had  a  sharp  tussle  for  his  seat. 
He  emerged  from  the  struggle  victorious,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  with  characteristic  zeal.  The  prince  consort  wrote: 
"  Gladstone  is  now  the  real  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  works  with  an  energy  and  vigour  altogether  incredible." 

The  budget  of  i860  was  marked  by  two  distinctive  features. 
It  asked  the  sanction  of  parliament  for  the  commercial  treaty 
which  Cobden  had  privately  arranged  with  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
and  it  proposed  to  abolish  the  duty  on  paper.  The  French  treaty 
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was  carried,  but  the  abolition  of  the  paper-duty  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Lords.   Gladstone  justly  retarded  the  refusal  to 

remit  a  duty  as  being  in  effect  an  act  of  taxation,  and 
cnsto,     therefore  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  House 

of  Commons.  The  proposal  to  abolish  the  paper- 
duty  was  revived  in  the  budget  of  1861,  the  chief  proposals 
of  which,  instead  of  being  divided,  as  in  previous  years,  into 
several  bills,  were  included  in  one.  By  this  device  I  he  Lords  were 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  repeal  of  the  paper-duty. 

During  Lord  Palmerston's  last  administration,  which  lasted 
from  1859  to  1865,  Gladstone  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  cabinet.  Except  in  finance,  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  much,  for  he  was  met  and  thwarted 
at  every  turn  by  his  chief's  invincible  hostility  to  change;  but 
the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party  began  to  look 
upon  him  as  their  predestined  leader.  Jn  1864,  in  a  debate  on  a 
private  member's  bill  for  extending  the  suffrage,  he  declared  that 
the  burden  of  proof  lay  on  those  "  who  would  exclude  forty-nine 
fiftieths  of  the  working-classes  from  the  franchise."  In  1865, 
in  a  debate  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
be  declared  that  the  Irish  Church,  as  it  then  stood,  was  in  a  false 
position,  inasmuch  as  it  ministered  only  to  one-eighth  or  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  community.  But  just  in  proportion  as  Glad- 
stone advanced  in  favcur  with  the  Radical  party  he  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  own  constituents.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
in  July  1865,  and  the  university  elected  Mr  Gathorac  Hardy 
in  his  place. 

Gladstone  at  once  turned  his  steps  towards  South  Lancashire, 
where  he  was  returned  with  two  Tories  above  him.  The  result 
of  the  general  election  was  to  retain  Lord  Palmerston's 
iu^trnf  gove™11""1  in  power,  but  on  the  18th  of  October  the 
CoamoBM.  old  prime  minister  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Russell,  and  Gladstone,  retaining  the  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer,  became  for  the  first  time  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Russell,  backed  by  Gladstone,  persuaded 
his  colleagues  to  consent  to  a  moderate  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
task  of  piloting  this  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons 
fell  to  Gladstone.  The  speech  in  which  he  wound  up  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  indeed  the  very 
finest,  which  he  ever  delivered.  But  it  was  of  no  practical  avail. 
The  government  were  defeated  on  an  amendment  in  committee, 
and  thereupon  resigned.  Lord  Derby  became  prime  minister, 
with  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  18th  of  March  1867  the  Tory 
Reform  Bill,  which  ended  in  establishing  Household  Suffrage 
in  the  boroughs,  was  introduced,  and  was  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division.  After  undergoing  extensive  alterations  in 
committee  at  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals,  the  bill 
became  law  in  August. 

At  Christmas  1867  Lord  Russell  announced  his  final  retirement 
from  active  politics,  and  Gladstone  was  recognized  by  acclama- 
tion as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Nominally  he  was 
luur*f*  ,n  Opposition;  but  his  party  formed  the  majority 
party.  °'  tne  House  of  Commons,  and  could  beat  the  govern- 
ment whenever  they  chose  to  mass  their  forces. 
Gladstone  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  effect  to  convictions 
which  had  long  been  forming  in  his  mind.  Early  in  the  session 
he  brought  in  a  bill  abolishing  compulsory  church-rates,  and 
this  passed  into  law.  On  the  16th  of  March,  in  a  debate  raised 
by  an  Irish  member,  he  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the  Irish 
Church,  as  a  Slate  Church,  must  cease  to  exist.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  embodied  this  opinion  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  and  carried  them 
against  the  government.  Encouraged  by  this  triumph,  he 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  any  fresh  appointments  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  this  also  passed  the  Commons,  though  it  was 
defeated  in  the  Lords.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  1  ith  of 
November.  A  single  issue  was  placed  before  the  country — Was 
the  Irish  Church  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  disestablished?  The 
response  was  an  overwhelming  affirmative.  Gladstone,  who  had 
been  doubly  nominated,  was  defeated  in  Lancashire,  but  was 
returned  for  Greenwich.   He  chose  this  moment  for  publishing 
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a  Chapttr  of  Autobiography,  in  which  he  explained  and 
his  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church. 

On  the  md  of  December  Disraeli,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Derby  as  premier  in  the  preceding  February,  announced  that 
he  and  his  colleagues,  recognizing  their  defeat,  had 
resigned  without  waiting  for  a  formal  vote  of  the  new 
parliament.  On  the  following  day  Gladstone  was 
summoned  to  Windsor,  and  commanded  by  the 
queen  to  form  an  administration.  The  great  task  to 
which  the  new  prime  minister  immediately  addressed 
himself  was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
queen  wrote  to  Archbishop  Tail  that  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church  "  made  her  very  anxious,"  but  that  Mr  Gladstone 
"  showed  the  most  conciliatory  disposition."  "  The  government 
can  do  nothing  that  would  tend  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  their 
sincerity  in  proposing  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  to 
withdraw  all  state  endowments  from  all  religious  communions 
in  Ireland;  but,  were  these  conditions  accepted,  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  question  might,  the  queen  thinks, 
become  the  subject  of  discussion  and  negotiation."  The  bill 
was  drawn  and  piloted  on  the  lines  thus  indicated,  and  became 
law  on  the  26th  of  July.  In  the  session  of  1870  Gladstone's 
principal  work  was  the  Irish  Land  Act,  of  which  the  object  was 
to  protect  the  tenant  against  eviction  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent, 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  value  of  any  improvements  which  his 
own  industry  had  made.  In  the  following  session  Religious 
Tests  in  the  universities  were  abolished,  and  a  bill  to  establish 
secret  voting  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  but  became  law  a  year  later. 
The  House  of  Lords  threw  out  a  bill  to  abolish  the  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  army.  Gladstone  found  that  purchase 
existed  only  by  royal  sanction,  and  advised  the  queen  to  issue 
a  royal  warrant  cancelling,  on  and  after  the  tst  of  November 
following, all  regulationsauthorizing  the  purchase  of  commissions. 

In  1873  Gladstone  set  his  hand  to  the  third  of  three  great 
Irish  reforms  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself.  His  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university  which  should  satisfy  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  met  with  general  disapproval. 
The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  three  votes,  and  Gladstone  resigned. 
The  queen  sent  for  Disraeli,  who  declined  to  take  office  in  a 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  Gladstone  was  compelled 
to  resume.  But  he  and  his  colleagues  were  now,  in  Disraelitish 
phrase,  "  exhausted  volcanoes."  Election  after  election  went 
wrong.  The  government  had  lost  favour  with  the  public,  and 
was  divided  against  itself.  There  were  resignations  and  rumours 
of  resignations.  When  the  session  of  1873  had  come  to  an  end 
Gladstone  took  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  and,  as 
high  authorities  contended,  vacated  bis  seat  by  doing  so.  The 
point  was  obviously  one  of  vital  importance;  and  we  learn  from 
Lord  Sclborne,  who  was  lord  chancellor  at  the  time,  that  Glad- 
stone "  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  either  taking  his  seat 
in  the  usual  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  or  letting  .... 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  business  in  the  House  of  Commons 
be  made  in  the  prime  minister's  absence.  A  dissolution  was  the 
only  escape."  On  the  33rd  of  January  1874  Gladstone  1 
the  dissolution  in  an  address  to  his  constituents, 
declaring  that  the  authority  of  the  government  had  j 
now  "  sunk  below  the  point  necessary  for  the  due  de- 
fence and  prosecution  of  the  public  interest."  He  promised  that, 
if  he  were  returned  to  power,  he  would  repeal  the  income-tax. 
This  bid  for  popularity  failed,  the  general  election  resulting,  in  a 
Tory  majority  of  forty-six.  Gladstone  kept  hisseat  forGrccnwicb, 
but  was  only  second  on  the  poll.  Following  the  example  of 
Disraeli  in  1868,  he  resigned  without  meeting  parliament.  - 

For  some  years  he  had  alluded  to  his  impending  retirement 
from  public  life,  saying  that  he  was  "strong  against  ^oingon  in 
politics  to  the  end."  He  was  now  sixty-four,  and  hit 
life  had  been  a  continuous  experience  of  exhausting 
labour.  On  the  nth  of  March  1874  he  informed 
Lord  Granville  that  he  could  give  only  occasional  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  current  session,  and  that 
he  must  "  reserve  his  entire  freedom  to  divest  himself  of  all  the 
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responsibilities  of  leadership  at  DO  distant  date."  Hit  most 
important  intervention  in  the  debates  of  1874  was  when  he 
opposed  Archbishop  Tail '4  Public  Worship  Bill.  This  was  read 
a  second  time  without  a  division,  but  in  committee  Gladstone 
enjoyed  some  signal  triumphs  over  his  late  solicitor-general, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  government  and  the  bill.  At  the  beginning  o(  187$  Gladstone 
carried  into  effect  the  resolution  which  he  had  announced  a  year 
before,  and  formally  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Hartington,  afterwards 
duke  of  Devonshire.  The  learned  leisure  which  Gladstone  had 
promised  himself  when  released  from  official  responsibility 
was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the  autumn  of  187s  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  suppression  of  it  by  the  Turks 
was  marked  by  massacres  and  outrages.  Public  indignation 
was  aroused  by  what  were  known  as  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities," 
and  Gladstone  flung  himself  into  the  agitation  against  Turkey 
with  characteristic  seal.  At  public  meetings,  in  the  press,  and 
in  parliament  he  denounced  the  Turkish  government  and  its 
champion,  Disraeli,  who  had  now  become  Lord  Bcaconsneld. 
Lord  Hartington  soon  found  himself  pushed  aside  from  his 
position  of  titular  leadership.  For  four  years,  from  1876  to  1880, 
Gladstone  maintained  the  strife  with  a  courage,  a  persistence 
and  a  versatility  which  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  county  of  Edinburgh,  or  Midlothian, 
which  he  contested  against  the  dominant  influence  of 
the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
astonishing  exertions.  As  the  general  election  ap- 
proached the  only  question  submitted  to  the  electors  was — Do 
you  approve  or  condemn  Lord  Beaconsficld's  foreign  policy? 
The  answer  was  given  at  Easter  1880,  when  the  Liberals  were 
returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority  over  Tories  and  Home 
Rulers  combined.  Gladstone  was  now  member  for  Midlothian, 
having  retired  from  Greenwich  at  the  dissolution. 

When  Lord  Bcaconsfield  resigned,  the  queen  sent  for  Lord 
Hartington,  the  titular  leader  of  the  Liberals,  but  he  and  Lord 
Granville  assured  her  that  no  other  chief  than  Gladstone  would 
satisfy  the  party.  Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  April  he  became 
prime  minister  for  the  second  time.  His  second  administration, 
of  which  the  main  achievement  was  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  the  agricultural  labourers,  was  harassed  by  two  controversies, 
relating  to  Ireland  and  Egypt,  which  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Liberal  party.  Gladstone  alienated  considerable  masses  of 
English  opinion  by  his  efforts  to  reform  the  tenure  of  Irish  land, 
and  provoked  the  Irish  people  by  his  attempts  to  establish 
social  order  and  to  repress  crime.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  tenants  who  had  been  evicted  by  Irish  landlords  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Lords,  and  a  ghastly 
record  of  outrage  and  murder  stained  the  following  winter.  A 
Coercion  Bill  and  a  Land  Bill  passed  in  1881  proved  unsuccessful. 
On  the  6th  of  May  1883  the  newly  appointed  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  his  under-secretary, 
Mr  Burke,  were  stabbed  to  death  in  the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin. 
A  new  Crimes  Act,  courageously  administered  by  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  abolished  exceptional  crime  in  Ireland, 
but  completed  the  breach  between  the  British  government  and 
the  Irish  party  in  parliament. 

The  bombardment  of  the  forts  at  Alexandria  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  in  i88j  were  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  were  but  little  congenial  to 
Gladstone  himself.  The  circumstances  of  General  Gordon's 
untimely  death  awoke  an  outburst  of  indignation  against  those 
who  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  responsible  (or  it.  Frequent  votes  of 
censure  were  proposed  by  the  Opposition,  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
1885  the  government  were  beaten  on  the  budget.  Gladstone 
resigned.  The  queen  offered  him  the  dignity  of  an  earldom, 
which  he  declined.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  general  election  took  place  in  the  following  November. 
When  it  was  over  the  Liberal  party  was  just  short  of  the  numerical 
strength  which  was  requisite  to  defeat  the  combination  of  Tories 
and  ParncUites.  A  startling  surprise  was  at  hand.  Gladstone 
had  for  some  time  been  convinced  of  the  cxncdicncv  of  conccdmc 


Home  Rule  to  Ireland  In  the  event  of  the  Irish  constituencies 
giving  unequivocal  proof  that  they  desired  it.  His  intentions 
were  made  known  only  to  a  privileged  few,  and  _. 
these,  curiously,  were  not  his  colleagues.  The  general  /^J,, 
election  of  1885  showed  that  Ireland,  outside  Ulster,  mm 
was  practically  unanimous  for  Home  Rule.  On  the 
17th  of  December  an  anonymous  paragraph  was  published, 
staling  that  if  Mr  Gladstone  returned  to  office  he  was  prepared 
to  "  deal  in  a  liberal  spirit  with  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  " 
It  was  clear  that  if  Gladstone  meant  what  he  appeared  to  mean, 
the  ParncUites  would  support  him.  and  the  Tories  must  leave 
office.  The  government  teemed  to  accept  the  situation.  When 
parliament  met  they  executed,  for  form's  sake,  some  confused 
manoeuvres,  and  then  they  were  beaten  on  an  amendment 
to  the  address  in  favour  of  Municipal  Allotments.  On  the  1st 
of  February  1886  Gladstone  became,  for  the  third  time,  prime 
minister.  Several  of  his  former  colleagues  declined  to  join 
him,  on  the  ground  of  their  absolute  hostility  to  the  policy  of 
Home  Ruhr,  others  joined  on  the  express  understanding  that 
they  were  only  pledged  to  consider  the  policy,  and  did  not  fetter 
their  further  liberty  of  action.  On  the  8th  of  April  Gladstone 
brought  in  his  bill  for  establishing  Home  Rule,  and  eight  days 
later  the  bill  for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords.  Meanwhile 
two  members  of  his  cabinet,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  support 
these  measures,  resigned.  Hostility  to  the  bills  grew  apace. 
Gladstone  was  implored  to  withdraw  tbem,  or  substitute  a 
resolution  In  favour  of  Irish  autonomy;  but  be  resolved  to  press 
at  least  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  a  second  reading.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  8th  of  June  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  thirty. 
Gladstone  immediately  advised  the  queen  to  dissolve  parliament. 
Her  Majesty  strongly  demurred  to  a  second  general  election 
within  seven  months;  but  Gladstone  persisted,  and  she  yielded. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  »6lh  of  June.  In  spile  of 
Gladstone's  skilful  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to  sanction 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule,  as  distinct  from  the  practical 
provisions  of  his  late  bill,  the  general  election  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  considerably  over  100  against  his  policy,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  resumed  office.  Throughout  the  existence  of  the  new 
parliament  Gladstone  never  relaxed  his  extraordinary  efforts, 
though  now  nearer  eighty  than  seventy,  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  self-government  for  Ireland.  The  fertility  of  argumentative 
resource,  the  copiousness  of  rhetoric,  and  the  physical  energy 
which  he  threw  into  the  enterprise,  would  have  been  remarkable 
at  any  stage  of  his  public  life;  continued  into  his  eighty-fifth 
year  they  were  little  less  than  miraculous.  Two  incidents  of 
domestic  interest,  one  happy  and  the  other  sad,  belong  to  that 
period  or  political  storm  and  stress.  On  the  »sth  of  July  1889 
Gladstone  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  t8ot  his  eldest  son,  William  Henry,  a 
man  of  fine  character  and  accomplishments,  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

The  crowning  struggle  of  Gladstone's  political  career  v. as 
now  approaching  its  climax.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
j8lh  of  June  1801.  The  general  election  resulted 
in  a  majority  of  forty  for  Home  Rule,  hcterogeneously 
composed  of  Liberals,  Labour  members  and  Irish. 
As  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury's  government  was  moved 
carried.  Lord  Salisbury  resigned,  and  on  the  15th  of  August 
1892  Gladstone  kissed  hands  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He 
was  the  first  English  statesman  that  had  been  four  times  prime 
minister.  Parliament  reassembled  in  January  1803.  Gladstone 
brought  in  his  new  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  13th  of  February. 
It  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  on  the  8th  of  September 
1803.  Gladstone's  political  work  was  now,  in  his  own  judgment, 
ended.  He  made  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
1st  of  March  1804,  acquiescing  in  some  amendments  introduced 
by  the  Lords  into  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
March  he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  queen's  hands.  He 
never  set  fool  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  re- 
mained a  member  of  it  till  the  dissolution  of  1895.   He  paid 
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occasional  visits  to  friends  In  London,  Scotland  and  the  south 
of  France;  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  for  the  most 
part  at  Hawarden.  He  occupied  his  leisure  by  writing  a  rhymed 
translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  preparing  an  elaborately 
annotated  edition  of  Butler's  Analofy  and  Sermons.  He  had 
also  contemplated  some  addition  to  the  Homeric  studies  which 
he  had  always  loved,  but  this  design  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
for  be  was  summoned  once  again  from  his  quiet  life  of  study 
and  devotion  to  the  field  of  public  controversy.  The  Armenian 
massacres  in  1894  and  1845  revived  all  his  ancient  hostility  to 
"  the  governing  Turk."  He  denounced  the  massacres  and  l heir 
perpetrators  at  public  meetings  held  at  Chester  on  the  6th  of 
August  180$,  and  at  Liverpool  on  the  14th  of  September  jSo6. 
In  March  1807  he  recapitulated  the  hideous  history  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Westminster. 

But  the  end,  though  not  yet  apprehended,  was  at  hand. 
Since  his  retirement  from  office  Gladstone's  physical  vigour, 
up  to  that  time  unequalled,  had  shown  signs  of  impairment. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1897  he  began  to  suffer  from 
an  acute  pain,  which  was  attributed  to  facial  neuralgia,  and 
in  November  he  went  to  Cannes.  In  February  1808  he  returned 
to  England  and  went  to  Bournemouth.  There  he  was  informed 
that  the  pain  had  its  origin  in  a  disease  which  must  soon  prove 
fatal.  He  received  the  information  with  simple  thankfulness, 
and  only  asked  that  he  might  die  at  home.  On  the  jjnd  of 
^  <A       March  he  returned  to  Hawarden,  and  there  he  died 

'  on  the  19th  of  May  1898.  During  the  night  of  the 
i$th  of  May  his  body  was  conveyed  from  Hawarden  to  London 
and  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  bier  in  Westminster  Hall.  Through- 
out the  26th  and  27th  a  vast  train  of  people,  officially  estimated 
at  jso.ooo,  and  drawn  from  every  rank  and  class,  moved  in 
unbroken  procession  past  the  bier.  On  the  38th  of  May  the 
coffin,  preceded  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  escorted 
by  the  chief  magnates  of  the  realm,  was  carried  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  hcir-apparcnt  and  his  son, 
the  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  among  those  who  bore  the  pall.  The  body  was  buried 
in  the  north  transept  of  the  abbey,  where,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1 000,  Mrs  Gladstone's  body  was  laid  beside  it. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  one  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest  son,  W.  H.  Gladstone 
r unify.  (1840-1891),  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  many 
years,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Blantyre,  his 
son  William  (b.  1885)  inheriting  the  family  estates.  The  fourth 
son.  Herbert  John  (b.  1854),  sat  in  parliament  for  Leeds  from 
1880  to  1910,  and  filled  various  offices,  being  home  secretary 
1905-1010,  in  xoto  he  was  created  Viscount  Gladstone,  on  being 
appointed  governor-general  of  united  South  Africa.  The  eldest 
daughter.  Agnes,  married  the  Rev.  E.  C.Wickham,  headmaster  of 
Wellington,  1873-1893,  and  later  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Another 
daughter  married  the  Rev.  Harry  Drew,  rector  of  Hawarden. 
The  youngest,  Helen,  was  for  some  years  vice-principal  of 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  Mr  Gladstone's  life,  enlightened 
by  personal  observation,  it  is  inevitable  to  attempt  some  analysis 
CM  tcttr  °'       cnaracler-    First  among  his  moral  attributes 

"  '  must  be  placed  his  religiousness.  From  those  early 
days  when  a  fond  mother  wrote  of  him  as  having  been  "  truly 
converted  to  God,"  down  to  the  verge  of  ninety  years,  he  lived 
in  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  unseen  world,  and  regulated 
his  private  and  public  action  by  reference  to  a  code  higher 
than  that  of  mere  prudence  or  worldly  wisdom.  A  second 
characteristic,  scarcely  less  prominent  than  the  first,  was  his 
love  of  power.  His  ambition  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
vulgar  cagermss  for  place  and  pay  and  social  standing.  Rather 
it  was  a  resolute  determination  to  possess  that  control  over  the 
machine  of  state  which  should  enable  him  to  fulfil  without  let 
or  hindrance  the  political  mission  with  which  he  believed  that 
Providence  had  charged  him.  The  love  of  power  was  supported 
by  a  splendid  fearlessness.  No  dangers  were  too  threatening 
lor  him  to  face,  no  obstacles  tooformidable.no  tasks  too  laborious. 
Do  heights  too  steep.  The  love  of  power  and  the  supporting 


courage  were  allied  with  a  marked  imperiousness.  Of  this 
quality  there  was  no  trace  in  his  manner,  which  was  courteous, 
conciliatory  and  even  deferential;  nor  in  his  speech,  which 
breathed  an  almost  exaggerated  humility.  But  the  imperious- 
ness  showed  itself  in  the  more  effectual  form  of  action;  in  his 
sudden  resolves,  his  invincible  insistence,  his  recklessness  of 
consequences  to  himself  and  his  friends,  his  habitual  assumption 
that  the  civilized  world  and  all  its  units  must  agree  with  him, 
his  indignant  astonishment  at  the  bare  thought  of  dissent  or 
resistance,  his  incapacity  to  believe  that  an  overruling  Provid- 
ence would  permit  him  to  be  frustrated  or  defeated.  He  had 
by  nature  what  he  himself  called  a  "  vulnerable  temper  and 
impetuous  moods."  But  so  absolute  was  his  lifelong  self-mastery 
that  he  was  hardly  ever  betrayed  into  saying  that  which,  on 
cooler  reflection,  needed  to  be  recalled.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  see  the  "  vulnerable  temper  "  as  it  worked  within,  but  it 
was  never  suffered  to  find  audible  expression.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  to  say  that  Mr  Gladstone  was  by 
nature  conservative.  His  natural  bias  was  to  respect  things  as 
they  were.  In  his  eyes,  institutions,  customs,  systems,  so  long 
as  they  had  not  become  actively  mischievous,  were  good  because 
they  were  old.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sometimes  forced  by 
conviction  or  fate  or  political  necessity  to  be  a  revolutionist 
on  a  large  scale;  to  destroy  an  established  Church;  to  add  two 
millions  of  voters  to  the  electorate;  to  attack  the  parliamentary 
union  of  the  kingdoms.  But  these  changes  were,  in  their  in- 
ception, distasteful  to  their  author.  His  whole  life  was  spent 
in  unlearning  the  prejudices  in  which  he  was  educated.  His 
love  of  freedom  steadily  developed,  and  he  applied  its  principles 
more  and  more  courageously  to  the  problems  of  government. 
But  it  makes  some  difference  to  the  future  of  a  democratic 
slate  whether  its  leading  men  are  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for 
something  to  revolutionize,  or  approach  a  constitutional  change 
by  the  gradual  processes  of  conviction  and  conversion. 

Great  as  were  his  eloquence,  his  knowledge  and  his  financial 
skill,  Gladstone  was  accustomed  to  say  of  himself  that  the  only 
quality  in  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  distinguished  from 
his  fellow-men  was  his  faculty  of  concentration.  Whatever  were 
the  matter  in  hand,  he  soconccnt  rated  himself  on  it,  and  absorbed 
himself  in  it,  that  nothing  else  seemed  to  exist  for  him. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  physical  characteristics.  In 
bis  prime  Gladstone  was  just  six  feet  high,  but  his  inches 
diminished  as  his  years  increased,  and  in  old  age  the  unusual 
size  of  his  head  and  breadth  of  his  shoulders  gave  him  a  slightly 
top-heavy  appearance.  His  features  were  strongly  marked; 
the  nose  trenchant  and  hawk-like,  and  the  mouth  severely 
lined.  His  flashing  eyes  wore  deep-set,  and  in  colour  resembled 
the  onyx  with  its  double  band  of  brown  and  grey.  His  com- 
plexion was  of  an  extreme  pallor,  and, combined  with  his  jet-black 
hair,  gave  in  earlier  life  something  of  an  Italian  aspect  to  his 
face.  His  dark  eyebrows  were  singularly  flexible,  and  they  per- 
petually expanded  and  contracted  in  harmony  with  what  he 
was  saying.  He  held  himself  remarkably  upright,  and  even 
from  his  school-days  at  Eton  had  been  remarked  for  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  he  habitually  walked.  His  voice  was  a  baritone, 
singularly  clear  and  far-reaching.  In  the  Wavcrley  Market 
at  Edinburgh,  which  is  said  to  hold  10,000  people,  he  could  be 
heard  without  difficulty;  and  as  late  as  189s  he  said  to  the 
present  writer:  "  What  difference  does  it  make  to  me  whether 
I  speak  to  400  or  4000  people?"  His  physical  vigour  in  old 
age  earned  him  the  popular  nickname  of  the  Grand  Old  Man. 

Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn's  Lift  e>f  Gladstone  was  published  in 
1903.  (G.  W.  E.  R.) 

GLADSTOME,  a  seaport  of  Ginton  county,  Queensland, 

Australia,  328  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Brisbane.  Pop.  (1001)  1566. 
It  possesses  s  fine,  well-sheltered  harbour  reputed  one  of  tbe 
best  in  Queensland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne.  Gold, 
manganese,  copper  and  coal  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Gladstone,  founded  in  1847,  became  a  municipality  in  1863. 
Sec  J.  F.  Hogan,  Tkt  Gladstone  Colony  (London,  1898). 

GLAGOLITIC.  an  early  Slavonic  alphabet:  also  the  liturgy 
written  therein,  and  tbe  people  (Dalmatians  and  Roman  Cathotic 
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Montenegrins)  among  whom  it  has  survived  by  special  licence 
erf  the  Pope  (see  Slavs  for  tabic  of  letters). 

OLAJB  (from  Fr.  it  aire,  probably  from  Lat.  darus,  clear, 
bright),  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  hence  a  term  used  for  a  prepara- 
tion made  of  this  and  used,  in  bookbinding  and  in  gilding,  to 
retain  the  gold  and  as  a  varnish.  The  adjective  "  glairy  "  is 
csoi  of  substances  having  the  viscous  and  transparent  consistency 
of  the  white  of  an  egg. 

GLAISHER.  JAMES  (jSoo-1903),  English  meteorologist  and 
aeronaut,  wis  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  April  1809.  After 
serving  for  a  few  years  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland, 
he  acted  as  an  assistant  at  the  Cambridge  and  Greenwich  ob- 
servatories successively,  and  when  the  department  of  meteorology 
and  magnetism  was  formed  at  the  latter,  be  was  entrusted  with 
hs  superintendence, which  he  continued  to  exercise  for  thirty-four 
years,  until  bis  retirement  from  the  public  service.  In  1845  he 
published  his  well  known  dew-point  tables, 'which  have  gone 
through  many  editions.  In  1850  he  established  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  acting  as  its  secretary  for  many  years,  and  in 
1866  be  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Aeronautical  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  royal 
commission  on  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  dwellings  in  1875, 
and  for  twelve  years  from  1880  acted  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  But  his  name 
is  best  known  in  connexion  with  the  series  of  balloon  ascents 
which  he  rru.de  between  1S62  and  1866,  mostly  in  company 
with  Henry  Tracey  CoxwclL  Many  of  these  ascents  were 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association,  of  which 
he  was  a  mtrr.ber,  and  were  strictly  scientific  in  character,  thci 
object  being  to  carry  out  observations  on  the  temperature, 
humidity,  &c,  of  the  atmosphere  at  high  elevations.  In  one  of 
them,  th*t  which  took  place  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  5th  of 
September  1863,  Glaisher  and  his  companion  attained  the 
gTtratcst  Icight  that  bad  been  reached  by  a  balloon  carrying 
pjwengcrs.  As  no  automatically  recording  instruments  were 
available,  and  Glaisher  was  unable  to  read  the  barometer  at 
the  highest  point  owing  to  loss  of  consciousness,  the  precise 
altitude  can  never  be  known,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about 
7  m.  from  the  earth.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  February  1903  at 

GLAMIS.  a  village  and  parish  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  si  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Forfar  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  of  parish 
(1901)  1351.  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Glammis  and  the 
i  is  mute:  it  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  ilamhus,  "  a  wide  gap," 
"  a  vale."  The  chief  object  in  the  village  is  the  sculptured  stone, 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of  Malcolm  II.,  although 
Fordnn's  statement  that  the  king  was  slain  in  the  castle  is  now 
rejected.  About  a  mile  from  the  station  stands  Gtamis  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Strathmorc  and  Kinghorne,  a  fine  example 
of  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  enriched  with  certain  features 
of  the  French  chateau.  In  its  present  form  it  dates  mostly 
from  the  17th  century,  but  the  original  structure  was  as  old  as 
the  nth  century,  for  Macbeth  was  Thane  of  Clam  is.  Several 
of  the  early  Scots  kings,  especially  Alexander  III.,  used  it 
occasionally  as  a  residence.  Robert  U.  bestowed  the  thanedom 
on  John  Lyon,  who  had  married  the  king's  second  daughter 
by  Elizabeth  Mure  and  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  existing 
family.  Patrick  Lyon  became  hostage  to  England  for  James  I. 
in  1424.  When,  in  1537,  Janet  Douglas,  widow  of  the  6th  Lord 
Glamis,  was  burned  at  Edinburgh  as  a  witch,  for  conspiring  to 
procure  James  V.'s  death,  Glamis  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but 
it  was  restored  to  ber  son  six  years  later  when  her  innocence  had 
been  established.  The  3rd  earl  of  Strathmorc  entertained  the 
Old  Chevalier  and  eighty  of  his  immediate  followers  in  171 5. 
After  discharging  the  duties  of  hospitality  the  earl  joined  the 
Jacobites  at  Sberiffmuir  and  fell  on  the  battlefield.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  spent  a  night  in  the  "  hoary  old  pile  "  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  old,  and  gives  a  striking  relation  of  his  experiences 
in  his  Dcmondofy  and  Witchcraft.  The  hall  has  an  arched 
ceiling  and  several  historical  portraits,  including  those  of  Clavcr- 
bouse,  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  of  England.  At  Cossans,  in 
the  parish  of  Glamis,  there  is  a  remarkable  sculptured  monolith. 
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and  other  examples  occur  at  the  Hunters'  Hill  and  in  the  old 
kirkyard  of  Eassie. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE  (Welsh  if  or  garnet),  a  maritime  county 
occupying  the  south-cast  comer  of  Wales,  and  bounded  N.W. 
by  Carmarthenshire,  N.  by  Carmarthenshire  and  Breconshire, 
E.  by  Monmouthshire  and  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  Carmarthen  Bay.  The  contour  of  the  county  is  largely 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  between  the  mountains  of 
Breconshire  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  extreme  breadth  from 
the  sea  inland  is  29  m.,  while  its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  53  m.  Its  chief  rivers,  the  Rhymncy,  Taff,  Neath  (or 
Nfidd)  and  Tawc  or  Tawy,  have  their  sources  in  the  Breconshire 
mountains,  the  two  first  trending  towards  the  south-east,  while 
the  two  last  trend  to  the  south-west,  so  that  the  main  body  of  the 
county  forms  a  sort  of  quarter-circle  between  the  Taff  and  the 
Neath.  Near  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  these  two  rivers 
is  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  county,  the  great  Pennant  scarp  of 
Craig  y  Llyn  or  Cam  Moesyn,  1970  ft.  high,  which  in  the  Glacial 
period  diverted  the  ice-flow  from  the  Beacons  into  the  valley 
on  either  side  of  it.  To  the  south  and  south-east  of  this  peak 
extend  the  great  coal-fields  of  mid-Glamorgan,  their  surface 
forming  an  irregular  plateau  with  an  average  elevation  of  600  to 
1200  ft.  above  sca  lcvcl,  but  with  numerous  peaks  about  1500  ft. 
high,  or  more;  Mynydd  y  Cacrau,  the  second  highest  being 
t£23  ft.  Out  of  this  plateau  have  been  carved,  to  tbc  depth 
of  500  to  800  ft.  below  its  general  level,  three  distinct  scries 
of  narrow  valleys,  those  in  each  scries  being  more  or  less  parallel. 
The  rivers  which  give  their  names  to  these  valleys  include  the 
Cynon,  the  Great  and  Lesser  Rhondda  (tributaries  of  the  Taff) 
and  the  Ely  flowing  to  the  S.E.,  the  Ogwr  or  Ogmore  (with  its 
tributaries  the  Garw  and  Llynfi)  flowing  south  through  Bridgend, 
and  the  A  van  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Corwg  and  Gwynfi  to 
the  south-west  into  Swansea  Bay  at  Abcravon.  To  tbc  south 
of  this  central  hill  country,  which  is  wet,  cold  and  sterile,  and 
whose  steep  slopes  form  the  southern  edge  of  tbe  coal-field,  there 
stretches  out  to  the  sea  a  gently  undulating  plain,  compendiously 
known  as  the  "  Vale  of  Glamorgan,"  but  in  fact  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  small  vales  of  such  fertile  land  and  with  such  a 
mild  climate  that  it  has  been  styled,  not  inapdy,  the  "  Garden 
of  Wales."  To  the  east  of  the  central  area  referred  to  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  spur  of  the  Brecknock  mountains  culminating 
in  Cam  Bugail,  1570  ft.  high,  is  the  Rbymney,  which  forms  the 
county's  eastern  boundary.  On  tbe  west  other  spurs  of  the 
Beacons  divide  the  Neath  from  the  Tawe  (which  enters  the 
sea  at  Swansea),  and  the  Tawe  from  the  Loughor,  which,  with 
its  tributary  the  Amman,  separates  the  county  on  the  N.W. 
from  Carmarthenshire,  in  which  it  rises,  and  falling  into  Car- 
marthen Bay  forms  what  is  known  as  tbc  Burry  estuary,  so 
called  from  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in  the  Gowcr  peninsula. 
Tbe  rivers  are  all  comparatively  short,  the  Taff,  in  every  respect 
tbe  chief  river,  being  only  33  m.  long. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  most  of  the  Glamorgan 
valleys  were  famous  for  their  beautiful  scenery,  but  industrial 
operations  have  since  destroyed  most  of  this  beauty,  except  in 
the  so-called  "  Vale  of  Glamorgan,"  the  Vale  of  Neath,  the 
"  combes  "  and  limestone  gorges  of  Gower  and  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Taff  and  the  Tawc.  The  Vale  of  Neath  is  par  ricHUnct 
the  waterfall  district  of  South  Wales,  the  finest  falls  being  the 
Cilhcpste  fall,  the  Sychnant  and  the  three  Clungwyns  on  the 
Mcllte  and  its  tributaries  near  tbe  Vale  of  Neatb  railway  from 
Neath  to  Hirwaun,  Scwd  Einon  Gam  and  Scwd  Gladys  on  the 
Pyrddin  on  tbc  west  side  of  the  valley  dose  by,  with  Melin  Court 
and  Aberganred  still  nearer  Neath.  There  are  also  several 
cascades  on  the  Dulais,  and  in  the  same  district,  though  in 
Breconshire,  is  Scwd  Hcnrhyd  on  the  Llcch  near  Colbrcn  Junction. 
Almost  the  only  part  of  the  county  which  is  now  well  timbered 
is  the  Vale  of  Neath.  There  arc  three  small  lakes,  Llyn  Fawr 
and  Llyn  Fach  near  Craig  y  Llyn  and  Kenfig  Pool  amid  the 
sand-dunes  of  Margam.  Tbe  rainfall  of  the  county  varies  from 
an  average  of  about  2s  in.  at  Portbcawl  and  other  parts  of  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan  to  about  37  in.  at  Cardiff,  40  in.  at  Swansea 
and  to  upwards  of  70  in.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
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the  fall  being  still  higher  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Brcconshire 
whence  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Mcrthyr  and  a  large  area  near  Neath 
draw  their  main  supplies  of  water. 

The  county  has  a  coast-line  of  about  S3  m.  Its  two  chief  bays 
arc  the  Burry  estuary  and  Swansea,  one  on  cither  side  of  the 
Cower  Peninsula,  which  has  also  a  number  of  smaller  inlets  with 
magnificent  cliff  scenery.  The  rest  of  the  coast  is  fairly  regular, 
the  chief  openings  being  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ogtnore  and  the 
Taff  respectively.  The  most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Whiteford 
Point,  Worms  Head  and  Mumbles  Head  in  Cower,  Nash  Point 
and  Lavcrnoclc  Point  on  the  eastern  hall  of  the  coast. 

Gtcloty.— The  Silurian  rocks,  the  oldest  in  the  county,  form  a 
•mall  inlicr  about  2  sq.  m.  in  area  at  Rumney  and  Pcn-y-lan,  north 
of  Cardiff,  and  consist  of  mudstones  and  sandstones  of  Wenlock  and 
Ludlow  age;  a  feeble  representative  of  the  Wenlock  Limestone  also 
is  present.  They  are  conformably  succeeded  by  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone which  extends  westwards  a*  far  at  Cow  bridge  as  a  deeply- 
eroded  anticline  largely  concealed  by  Trias  and  Lias.  The  Old 
Red  Sandstone  consists  in  the  lower  parts  of  red  maris  and  sand- 
stones, while  the  upper  beds  are  quartritic  and  pebbly,  and  form 
bold  scarps  which  dominate  the  low  ground  formed  by  the  softer 
beds  below.  Cefn-y-bryn,  another  anticline  of  Old  Red  Sandstone 
(including  small  exposures  of  Silurian  rocks),  forms  the  prominent 
backbone  of  the  Cower  peninsula.  The  next  formation  is  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  which  encircles  and  underlies  the  great 
South  Wales  coal-field,  00  the  south  of  which,  west  of  Cardiff,  it 
forms  a  bold  escarpment  of  steeply-dipping  beds  surrounding  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  anticline.  It  shows  up  through  the  Trias  and 
Lias  in  extensive  inliers  near  Bridgend,  while  in  Cower  it  dips  away 
from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Cefn-y-bryn.  On  the  north  of  the 
coal-field  it  is  just  reached  near  Merthyr  Tydfil.  The  Millstone  Grit . 
which  consists  of  grits,  sands-tones  and  shales,  crops  out  above  the 
limestone  and  serves  to  introduce  the  Coal  Measures,  which  lie  in  the 
form  of  a  great  trough  extending  east  and  west  across  the  county  and 
occupying  most  of  its  surface.  The  coal  scams  arc  most  numerous 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  series;  the  Pennant  Sandstone  succeeds 
and  occupies  the  inner  parts  of  the  basin,  forming  an  elevated 
moorland  region  deeply  trenched  by  the  teeming  valleys  (*.f.  the 
Rhondda)  which  cross  the  coal-field  from  north  to  south.  Above 
the  Pennant  Sandstone  still  higher  coals  come  in.  Taken  generally, 
the  coals  are  bituminous  in  the  south-east  and  anthracitic  in  the 
north-west. 

After  the  Coal  Measures  had  been  deposited,  the  southern  part  of 
the  region  was  subjected  to  powerful  folding ;  the  resulting  anticlines 
were  worn  down  during  a  long  period  of  detrition,  andthen  sub- 
merged slowly  beneath  a  Triassic  lake  in  which  accumulated  the 
Kcupcr  conglomerates  and  marls  which  spread  over  the  district 
west  of  Cardiff  and  are  traceable  on  the  coast  of  Cower.  The 
succeeding  K noetic  and  Lias  which  form  most  of  the  coastal  plain 
(the  fertile  Vale  of  Glamorgan)  from  Penarth  to  near  Bridgend  were 
laid  down  by  the  Jurassic  sea.  A  well-marked  raised  beach  is 
traceable  in  Cower.  Sand-dunes  arc  present  locally  around  Swan  tea 
Bay.  Moraines,  chiefly  formed  of  gravel  and  clay,  occupy  many 
of  the  Glamorgan  valleys;  and  these,  together  with  the  striated 
surfaces  which  may  be  observed  at  higher  levels,  are  clearly  glacial 
in  origin.  In  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  newer  Limestones  and 
Triassic.  Rhactic  and  Liassic  conglomerates,  marls  and  shales,  many 
interesting  fossils  have  been  disinterred:  these  include  the  remains 
of  an  air-breathing  reptile  (Anthrattsptton).  Bones  of  the  cave-bear, 
lion,  mammoth,  reindeer,  rhinoceros,  along  with  flint  weapons  and 
tools,  have  been  discovered  b  some  caves  ofthe  Cower  peninsula . 

AgrkulluTt. — The  low-lying  land  on  the  south  from  Caerphilly  to 
Margam  is  very  fertile,  the  sod  being  a  deep  rich  loam;  and  here  the 
standard  of  agriculture  is  fairly  high,  and  there  prevails  a  well- 
defined  tenant-right  custom,  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  origin  but 
probably  dating  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Everywhere  on  the  Coal  Measures  the  soil  is  poor,  while  vegetati 
also  injured  by  the  smoke  from  the  works,  especially  1 


smoke. 

(r.  IVJ5)  describes  the  lowlands  as  growing  good  corn  and 
i  but  little  wood,  while  the  mountains  had  "  reddc  dere.  kiddes 
plenty,  oxen  and  sheep."  The  land  even  in  the  "  Vale  "  seems  to 
have  been  open  and  unenclosed  till  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century,  while  enclosure  spread  to  the  uplands  still  later. 
Aliout  one- fifth  of  the  total  area  is  still  common  land,  more  than  half 
of  which  is  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  The  total  area  under  culti- 
vation in  1 905  was  369.27 1  acres  or  about  one-half  of  the  total  arc  a 
of  the  county, 
of  their  rcspecti 
wheat,  potatoes 

under  grain-crops,  green -crops  and  clow  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  area  of  pasture.  Dairying  has  been  largely 
abandoned  for  stock-raising,  and  very  little  "  Caerphilly  cheese  '  is 
now  made  in  that  district.  In  1905  Glamorgan  had  the  largest 
number  of  horses  in  agriculture  of  any  Welsh  county  except  those  of 
Carmarthen  and  Cardigan.  Good  sheen  and  ponies  are  reared  in  the 
hill-country.  Pig-keeping  is  much  neglectrd.  ami  dmpite  the  mild 
I  fruit  is  grown.    The  average  sue  of  holdings  in 


The  chief  crops  raised  (giving  them  in  the  order 
vc  acreages)  arc  oats,  barley,  turnips  and  swedes, 
and  mangolds.    A  steady  decrease  of  the  acreage 


1905  was  47  3  acres,  there  being  only  46  holdings  above  300  acre*, 
and  1719  between  50  and  500  acres. 

Mining  and  Manufattutei. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  the  county  had  no  industry  of  any  importance  except 
agriculture.  The  coal  which  underlies  practically  the  whole  surface 
of  the  county  except  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  and  West  Cower  wan 
little  worked  till  about  1755.  when  it  began  to  be  used  instead  of 
charcoal  for  the  smelting  of  iron.  By  All,  when  there  were  35 
blast  furnaces  in  the  county,  the  demand  for  coal  for  this  purpose 
had  much  increased,  but  it  was  in  the  most  active  period  of  railway 
construction  that  it  reached  its  maximum.  Down  to  about  1850. 
if  not  later,  the  chief  collieries  were  owned  by  the  ironmasters  and 
were  worked  for  their  own  requirements,  but  when  the  suitability 
of  the  lower  seams  in  the  district  north  of  Cardiff  for  steam  purpose* 
was  realized,  an  export  trade  sprang  up  and  soon  assumed  enormous 

Proportions,  so  that  "  the  port  of  Cardiff  "  (including  Barry  and 
'enarth),  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  steam  coal  was  shipped,  became 
the  first  port  in  the  world  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  development 
of  the  anthracite  coal-field  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  Swansea 
(from  which  port  it  is  mostly  shipped)  dates  mainly  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  demand  for  this  coal  grew 
rapidly.  There  arc  still  large  areas  in  the  Rhymncy  Valley  on  the 
east,  and  in  the  districts  ol  Neath  and  Swansea  on  the  west,  whose 
development  has  only  recently  been  undertaken.  In  connexion  with 
the  coal  industry,  patent  fuel  (made  from  small  coal  and  tar)  is 
largely  manufactured  at  Cardiff,  Port  Talbot  and  Swansea,  the  ship- 
ments from  Swansea  being  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Next  in 
importance  to  coal  arc  the  iron,  steel  and  tin-plate  industries,  and 
in  the  Swansea  district  the  smelting  of  copper  and  a  variety  of  other 
ores. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  carried  onat  Dowlais.  Merthyr 
Tydfil.  Cardiff,  Port  Talbot.  Briton  Ferry.  Pontardawc,  Swansea. 
Gorscinon  and  Gowcrton.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  use  of  the  native  ironstone  was  almost  wholly  given  up, 
and  the  necessary  ore  is  now  imported,  mainly  from  Spain.  As  a 
result  several  of  the  older  inland  works,  such  as  those  of  Abcrdarr, 
Ystalyfera  and  Brynaman  haw  been  abandoned,  and  new  works 
have  been  established  on  or  near  the  sea-board;  fjMhc  Dowlais 
company  in  1  s  »  1  opened  large  works  at  Cardiff.  The  tin-plate 
industry  is  mainly  confined  to  the  west  of  the  county,  Swansea  being 
the  chief  poet  for  the  shipment  of  tin-plates,  though  there  arc  works 
near  Llantrisant  and  at  Mclin  Griffith  near  Cardiff,  the  latter  lung 
the  oldest  in  the  county.  Copper-smelting  is  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  west  of  the  county,  at  Port  Talbot,  Cwmavon,  Neath  and 
Swansea,  and  on  a  small  scale  at  Cardiff,  the  earliest  works  having 
been  established  at  Neath  in  1584  and  at  Swansea  in  i ;  1  r  There 
arc  nickel  works  at  Clydach  near  Swansea,  the  nickel  being  imported 
in  the  form  of  "  matte  "  from  Canada.  Swansea  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  spelter  or  zinc.  Lead,  silver  and  a 
number  of  other  metals  or  their  by-products  arc  treated  in  or  near 
Swansea,  which  is  often  styled  the  metallurgical  capital  of  Wales." 
Limestone  and  silica  quarries  are  worked,  while  sandstone  and  clay 
are  also  raised.  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  were  formerly  famous  for 
their  china,  coarse  ware  is  still  made  chiefly  at  Ewenny  and  terra- 
cot  ta  at  Pencoed.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  employed  in 
engineering  works  and  in  the  manufacture  of  machines,  chains, 
conveyances,  tools,  paper  and  chemicals.  The  textile  factories  are 
few  and  unimportant. 

Fukrrifs.— Fisheries  exist  all  along  the  coast;  by  lines,  draught- 
nets,  dredging,  trawling,  fixed  nets  and  by  hand.  There  is  a  fleet  of 
trawlers  at  Swansea.  The  principal  fish  caught  are  cod,  herring, 
pollock,  whiting,  flukes,  brill,  plaice,  soles,  turbot,  oysters,  mussels, 
limpets,  cockles,  shrimps,  crabs  and  lobsters.  There  are  good  fish- 
markets  at  Swansea  and  Cardiff. 

CommunuaJwns.— The  county  has  ample  dock  accommodation. 
The  various  docks  of  Cardiff  amount  to  210  acres,  including  timber 
ponds;  Penarth  has  a  dock  and  basin  of  36  acres  and  a  tidal  harbour 
of  J5  acres.  Barry  dorks  cover  ill  acres;  Swansea  has  147  acres, 
including  its  new  King's  Dock;  and  Port  Talbot  go  acres.  There 
are  also  docks  at  Briton  Ferry  and  Porthcawl.  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  admitting  deep-draft  vessels. 

Besides  its  ports,  Glamorgan  has  abundant  means  of  transit  in 
many  railways,  of  which  the  Great  Western  is  the  chief.  Its  trunk 
line  traversing  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  passes 
through  Cardiff,  Bridgend  and  Landore  (on  the  outskirts  of  Swransea), 
and  throws  off  numerous  branches  to  the  north.  The  Taff  Vale 
railway  serves  all  the  valley  of  the  Taff  and  its  tributaries,  and  has 
also  extensions  to  Barry  and  (through  Llantrisant  and  Cowbridgc) 
to  Abertbaw.  The  Rhymncy  railway  likewise  serves  tie  Rhymn.  y 
Valley,  and  has  a  joint  service  with  the  Great  Western  between 
Cardiff  and  Merthyr  Tydfil— the  latter  town  being  also  the  terminus 
of  the  Brecon  and  Mcrthyr  and  a  branch  of  the  North-Western  from 
Abergavenny.  The  Barry  railway  visits  Cardiff  and  then  travels  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  to  Pontypridd  and  Porth,  while  it  sends 
another  branch  along  the  coast  through  Llantwit  Major  to  Bridgend. 
Swansea  is  connected  with  Mcrrhyr  by  the  Great  Western,  with 
Brecon  by  the  Midland,  with  Craven  Arms  and  Mid-Wale. generally 
by  the  London  &  North-Western,  with  the  Rhondda  Valley  by 
the  Rhondda  and  Swansea  Bav  (now  worked  by  the  Great  Western) 
and  with  Mumbles  by  the  Mumbles  railway.   The  Port  Talbot 
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railway  run*  to  Rlaengarw,  and  the  Neath  and  Brecon  railway 
(starting  from  Neath)  joins  the  Midland  at  CoJbren  Junction.  The 
canals  of  the  county  are  the  Glamorgan  canal  from  Cardiff  to 
Merthyr  Tydfil  (25*  m.).  with  a  branch  (7  m.)  to  Aberdare,  the 
Neath  canal  (13  m.)  from  Briton  Ferry  to  Abernant,  Glyn  Neath 
(whence  *  tramway  formerly  connected  it  with  Aberdare),  the 
Tenaant  canal  connecting  the  rivers  Neath  and  Tawe,  and  the  Swan* 
aea  canal  ( 1 64  m. ),  running  up  the  Swansea  Valley  from  Swansea  to 
Ahcrrrave  in  Brecortshtrc.  Comparatively  little  use  is  now  nude  of 
canals,  excepting  the  lower  port  ions  of  the  Glamorgan  canal. 
cad  A  dminiitration. — T" 


-The  area  of  the  ancient  county 
with  which  the  administrative  county  is  conterminous  is  518,863 
acres,  with  a  population  in  loot  of  859.931  persons.  In  the  three 
decade*  between  1831  and  1861  it  increased  35  a,  35-4  and  371  % 
respectively,  and  in  1881-1891,  34/4,  its  average  increase  in  the  other 
decennial  period*  subsequent  to  1861  being  about  25%.  The 
county  is  divided  into  five  parliamentary  division*  (via.  Glamorgan- 
shire East.  South  and  Middle.  Cower  and  Khondda);  it  also  includes 
the  Cardiff  district  of  boroughs  (consisting  of  Cardiff,  Cowbridgc  and 
Llantrisant),  which  has  one  member;  the  greater  part  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  (which  mainly  consists  of  the 
county  borough  of  Mcrthyr,  the  urban  district  of  Aberdare  and  part 
of  Mountain  Ash),  and  returns  two  members;  and  the  two  divisions 
t.i  s»,-uv-^,i  I)i-tri..t  returning  i.ne  member  eai  h.  one  division  con- 
sisting of  the  major  part  of  Swansea  town,  the  other  comprising  the 
remainder  of  Swansea  and  the  boroughs  of  Aberavon,  Kenfig, 
LJwchwr  and  Neath.  There  arc  six  municipal  boroughs:  Aberavon 
(pop.  in  loot,  7553).  Cardiff  (164.333),  Cowbridgc  (1202),  Mcrthyr 
Tydfil  (69.228),  Neath  (13,720)  and  Swansea  (94,537).  Cardiff 
(which  in  1905  was  created  a  city),  Mcrthyr  Tydfil  and  Swansea  are 
county  boroughs.  The  following  are  urban  districts:  Aberdare 
<4J.3o5).  Barry  (27.030),  Bridgend  (6062),  Briton  Ferry  (6973), 
Caerphilly  (15,833).  Glyncorrwg  (6452),  Maesteg  (15.012),  Margam 
(9014).  Mountain  Ash  (31.093).  Ograore  and  Garw  O9.907).  Oyster- 
mouth  (4461),  Penarth  (14.228),  Pontypridd  (32,316),  Porthcawl 
( 1672)  and  Khondda,  previously  known  as  Ystradyfodwg  ^113.735). 


(9014).  MountainAsh  fai^jrOgmbre  and  Garw"  (19,907),  O)  ver- 
mouth (4461),  Penarth  (14.228),  Pontypridd  (32,316),  Porthcawl 
d  Khondda,  previously  known  as  Ystradyfodwg 
n  is  in  the  S.  Wales  circuit,  and  both  assises  and  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea  alternately.  All  the 
municipal  boroughs  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and 


Pontypridd) 
stipendiary  magistrates. 


Kx- 


Thcre  are  165  civil  parishes, 
cepdng  the  districts  of  Gower  and  Kilvey,  which  are  in  the  diocese 
of  S«  David**,  the  whole  county  U  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  There 
•re  159  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts  situated  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  county. 

H isUny.—Thc  earliest  known  traces  of  man  within  the  area 
of  the  present  county  arc  the  human  remains  found  in  the  famous 
bone-caves  of  Cower,  though  they  are  scanty  as  compared  with 
the  huge  deposits  of  still  earlier  animal  remains.  To  a  later 
stage,  perhaps  in  the  Neolithic  period,  belongs  a  number  of  com- 
plete skeletons  discovered  in  1903  in  sand-blown  tumuli  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ogmorc,  where  many  flint  implements  were 
also  found.  Considerably  later,  and  probably  belonging  to  the 
Bronze  Age  (though  finds  of  bronze  implements  have  been  scanty) , 
are  the  many  cairns  and  tumuli,  mainly  on  the  hills,  such  as  on 
Garth  Mountain  near  Cardiff.  Crug-yr-avan  and  a  number  east 
of  the  Tawe;  the  stone  circles  often  found  in  association  witn 
the  tumuli,  that  of  Cam  Llecharth  near  Pontardawe  being  one 
of  tbe  most  complete  in  Wales;  and  the  fine  cromlechs  of  Ccln 
Bryn  in  Cower  (known  as  Arthur's  Stone),  of  St  Nicholas  and  of 
St  Lythan's  near  Cardiff. 

In  Roman  times  the  country  from  the  Neath  to  the  Wye  was 
occupied  by  the  Silures,  a  prc-Ccltic  race,  probably  governed  at 
that  time  by  Brythonic  Celts.  West  of  the  Neath  and  along  the 
fringe  of  the  Brecknock  Mountains  were  probably  remnants  of  the 
earlier  Goidelic  Celts,  who  have  left  traces  in  the  place-names  of 
the  Swansea  valley  (e.t.  Iluth,  "  a  lake  ")  and  in  the  illegible 
Ogham  inscription  at  Loughor,  the  only  other  Ogham  stone  in 
the  county  being  at  Kenfig,  a  few  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  Neath 
estuary.  The  conquest  of  the  Silures  by  the  Romans  was  begun 
about  A  O.  50  by  Ostorius  Scapula  and  completed  some  2S  years 
later  by  Julius  Fronlinus,  who  probably  constructed  the  great 
military  road,  called  Via  Julia  Maritima,  from  Gloucester  to  St 
David's,  with  stations  at  Cardiff,  Bovium  (variously  identified 
with  Bovcrtorv,  Cowbridgc  and  Ewenny),  Nidum  (identified  with 
Neath)  and  Lcucarum  or  Loughor.  The  important  station  of 
Gaer  on  the  Usk  near  Brecon  was  connected  by  two  branch 
roads,  one  running  from  Cardiff  through  Gelligacr  (where  there 
was  a  strong  hiU  fort)  and  Mcrthyr  Tydfil,  and  another  from  Neath 


through  Capel  Colbren.  Welsh  tradition  credits 
with  being  tbe  first  home  of  Christianity,  and  Llandaff  the  earliest 
bishopric  in  Britain,  the  name  of  three  reputed  missionaries  of 
the  2nd  century  being  preserved  in  the  names  of  parishes  in  south 
Glamorgan.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the  first  two  bishops 
of  Llandaff,  St  Dubricius  and  St  Tcilo,  lived  during  tbe  first 
half  of  the  6th  century,  to  which  period  also  belongs  the  establish- 
ment of  (he  great  monastic  settlements  of  Llancarvan  by  Cadoc, 
of  Llandough  by  Oudoceus  and  of  Llanlwit  Major  by  III  tut  us,  the 
last  of  which  flourished  as  a  seat  of  learning  down  to  the  1 2th 
century.  A  few  moated  mounds  such  as  at  Cardiff  indicate  that, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the  coasts  were  visited  by 
sporadic  bands  of  Saxons,  but  the  Scandinavians  who  came  in 
the  oth  and  succeeding  centuries  left  more  abundant  traces  both 
in  the  place-names  of  the  coast  and  in  such  camps  as  that  on 
Sully  Island,  the  Bulwarks  at  Porthkerry  and  Hardings  Down 
in  Gower.  Meanwhile  the  native  tribes  of  the  district  had 
regained  their  independence  under  a  line  of  Welsh  chieftains, 
whose  domain  was  consolidated  into  a  principality  known  as 
Glywyssing,  till  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century  when  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Morganwg,  that  is  the  territory  of  Morgan, 
a  prince  who  died  in  a.o.  980;  it  then  comprised  tbe  whole 
country  from  the  Neath  to  the  Wye,  practically  corresponding 
to  the  present  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Gwlad  Morgan,  later  softened 
into  Glamorgan,  never  had  much  vogue  and  meant  precisely  the 
same  as  Morganwg,  though  the  two  terms  became  differentiated 
a  few  centuries  later. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  Morganwg  was  effected  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nth  century  by  Robert  Fitzhamon,  lord  of 
Gloucester.  His  followers  settled  in  the  low-lying  lands  of- the 
"  Vale,"  which  became  known  as  the  "  body  "  of  the  shire, 
while  in  the  hill  country,  which  consisted  of  ten  "  members," 
corresponding  to  its  ancient  territorial  divisions,  the  Welsh 
retained  their  customary  laws  and  much  of  their  independence. 
Glamorgan,  whose  bounds  were  now  contracted  between  the 
Neath  and  the  Rhymney,  then  became  a  lordship  marcher,  its 
status  and  organization  being  that  of  a  county  palatine;  its 
lord  possessed  jura  regalia,  and  his  chief  official  was  from  the 
first  a  tkt<omu,  or  sheriff,  who  presided  over  a  county  court 
composed  of  his  lord's  principal  tenants.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cardiff  in  which,  as  the  caput  baroniae,  this  court  was  held 
(though  sometimes  ambulatory),  were  soon  granted  municipal 
privileges,  and  in  time  Cowbridge,  Kenfig,  Llantrisant,  Aberavon 
and  Neath  also  became  chartered  market-towns.  The  manorial 
system  was  introduced  throughout  the  "  Vale,"  tbe  manor  in 
many  cases  becoming  the  parish,  and  the  owner  building  for  its 
protection  first  a  castle  and  then  a  church.  The  church  itself 
became  Normanized,  and  monasteries  were  established— the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Neath  and  Margam  in  1129  and  1147  re- 
spectively, the  Benedictine  priory  of  Ewenny  in  1141  and  that  of 
Cardiff  in  1147.  Dominican  and  Franciscan  houses  were  also 
founded  at  Cardiff  in  the  following  century. 

Cower  (with  Kilvey)  or  the  country  west  of  the  morass  between 
Neath  and  Swansea  had  a  separate  history.  It  was  conquered 
about  1100  by  Henry  dc  Ncwburgh,  1st  earl  of  Warwick,  by 
whose  descendants  and  the  powerful  family  of  De  Br  cos  it 
was  successively  held  as  a  marcher  lordship,  organized  to  some 
extent  on  county  lines,  till  1469.  Swansea  (which  was  the  caput 
baroniae  of  Gower)  and  Loughor  received  their  earlier  charters 
from  the  lords  of  Gower  (see  Gower). 

For  the  first  two  centuries  after  Fitzhamon 's  time  the  lordship 
of  Glamorgan  was  held  by  the  earls  of  Gloucester,  a  title  con- 
ferred by  Henry  L  on  his  natural  son  Robert,  who  acquired 
Glamorgan  by  marrying  Fitzbamon's  daughter.  To  the  1st 
carl's  patronage  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  men  of 
letters,  at  Cardiff  Castle  of  which  he  was  the  builder,  is  probably 
due  the  large  place  which  Celtic  romance,  especially  the  Arthurian 
cycle,  won  for  itself  in  medieval  literature.  The  lordship  passed 
by  descent  through  the  families  of  Clare  (who  held  it  from  121; 
to  1317),  Dcspenscr,  Bcauchamp  and  Neville  to  Richard  III.,  9n 
whose  fall  it  escheated  to  the  crown.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Welsh  of  the  hills,  often  joined  by  their  countrymen  from  other 
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parts,  raided  the  Vale,  and  eves  Cardiff  Castle  was  seized  about 
1 1 53  by  Ivor  Bach,  lord  of  Senghcnydd,  who  for  a  time  held  its 
lord  a  prisoner.  At  last  Caerphilly  Castle  was  built  to  keep  them 
in  check,  but  this  provoked  an  invasion  in  1370  by  Prince 
Llewelyn  ap  Griffith,  who  besieged  the  castle  and  refused  to  retire 
except  on  conditions.  In  13 16  Llewelyn  Bren  headed  a  revolt  in 
the  samedistrict.but  being  defeated  was  put  todeath  by  Despenscr, 
whose  great  unpopularity  with  the  Welsh  made  Glamorgan  less 
safe  as  a  retreat  for  Edward  II.  a  few  years  later.  In  1404 
Glendower  swept  through  the  county,  burning  castles  and  laying 
waste  the  possessions  of  the  king's  supporters.  By  the  Act  of 
Union  of  153  s  the  county  of  Glamorgan  was  incorporated  as  it 
now  exists,  by  the  addition  to  the  old  couxity  of  the  lordship 
of  Gowcr  and  Kilvey,  west  of  the  Neath.  By  another  act  of 
1542  the  court  of  great  sessions  was  established,  and  Glamorgan, 
with  the  counties  of  Brecon  and  Radnor,  formed  one  of  its  four 
Welsh  circuits  from  thence  till  1830,  when  the  English  assize 
system  was  introduced  into  Wales.  In  the  same  year  the  county 
was  given  one  parliamentary  representative,  increased  to  two 
in  1832  and  to  five  in  1885.  The  boroughs  were  also  given  a 
member.  In  1832  Cardiff  (with  Llantrisant  and  Cowbridgc),  the 
Swansea  group  of  boroughs  and  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Merthyr  Tydfil  were  given  one  member  each,  increased  to  two, 
in  the  case  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  in  1867.  In  188s  the  Swansea 
group  was  divided  into  two  constituencies  with  a  member  each. 

The  lordship  of  Glamorgan,  shorn  of  its  quasi-regal  status,  was 
granted  by  Edward  <VI.  to  William  Herbert,  afterwards  1st  earl 
of  Pembroke,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present  marquess 
of  Bute. 

The  rule  of  the  Tudors  promoted  the  rapid  assimilation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  and  by  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  even 
the  descendants  of  the  Norman  knights  had  largely  become 
Welsh  both  in  speech  and  sentiment.  Welsh  continued  to  be  the 
prevalent  speech  almost  throughout  the  county,  except  in  the 
peninsular  part  of  Cower  and  perhaps  Cardiff,  till  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century.  Since  then  it  has  lost  ground  in  the  mari- 
time towns  and  the  south-east  corner  of  the  county  generally, 
while  fairly  holding  its  own,  despite  much  English  migration,  in 
the  industrial  districts  to  the  north.  In  toot  about  56%  of  the 
total  population  above  three  years  of  age  was  returned  as  speaking 
English  only,  37%  as  speaking  both  English  and  Welsh,  and 
about  6J  %  as  speaking  Welsh  only. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  Wales  the  county  was  mainly 
Royalist  in  the  Civil  War,  and  indeed  stood  foremost  in  its 
readiness  to  pay  ship-money,  but  when  Charles  I.  visited  Cardiff 
in  July  1645  he  failed  to  recruit  his  army  there,  owing  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  county,  which  a  few  months  later  declared 
for  the  parliament.  There  was,  however,  a  subsequent  Royalist 
revolt  in  Glamorgan  in  1648,  but  it  was  signally  crushed  by 
Colonel  Morton  at  the  battle  of  St  Fagan's  (8th  of  May). 

The  educational  gap  caused  by  final  disappearance  of  the 
great  university  of.Llantwit  Major,  founded  in  the  6th  century, 
and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  to  some  extent 
filled  by  the  foundation,  by  the  Stradling  family,  of  a  grammar 
school  at  Cowbridgc  which,  refounded  in  1685  by  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  is  still  carried  on  as  an  endowed  school.  The  only  other 
ancient  grammar  school  is  that  of  Swansea,  founded  by  Bishop 
Gore  in  1682,  and  now  under  the  control  of  the  borough  council. 
Besides  the  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire established  at  Cardiff  in  1883,  and  a  technical  college 
at  Swansea,  there  is  a  Church  of  England  theological  college 
(St  Michael's)  at  Uandaff  (previously  at  Aberdare),  a  training 
college  for  school-mistresses  at  Swansea,  schools  for  the  blind  at 
Cardiff  and  Swansea  and  for  the  deaf  at  Cardiff,  Swansea  and 
Pontypridd. 

Antiquities. — The  antiquities  of  the  county  not  already 
mentioned  include  an  unusually  large  number  of  castles,  all 
of  which,  except  the  castles  of  Morlais  (near  Merthyr  Tydfil), 
Castell  Coch  and  Llantrisant,  are  between  the  hill  country  and 
the  sea.  The  finest  specimen  is  that  of  Caerphilly,  but  there 
arc  also  more  or  less  imposing  ruins  at  Oystermouth,  Coity, 
Newcastle  (at  Bridgend),  LJanblelbian,  Pcnnard  and  Swansea. 


Among  the  restored  castles,  resided  in  by  their  present  owners, 
axe  St  Donat's,  "  the  latest  and  most  complete  of  the  structures 
built  for  defence,"  Cardiff,  the  residence  of  the  marquess  of 
Bute,  St  Fagan's,  Dunravcn,  Fonmon  and  Pcarice.  Of  the 
monastic  buildings,  that  of  Ewenny  is  best  preserved,  Neath 
and  Margam  are  mere  ruins,  while  all  the  others  have  disappeared. 
Almost  all  the  older  churches  possess  towers  of  a  somewhat 
military  character,  and  most  of  them,  except  in  Gowcr,  retain 
some  Norman  masonry.  Coity,  Coy  church  and  Ewenny  (all  near 
Bridgend)  are  fine  examples  of  cross  churches  with  embattled 
towers  characteristic  of  the  county.  There  are  interesting 
monumental  effigies  at  St  Mary's,  Swansea,  Oxwich,  Ewenny, 
Llantwit  Major,  Llantrisant,  Coity  and  other  churches  in  the 
Vale.  There  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  sculptured  stones, 
of  which  some  sixteen  are  both  ornamented  and  inscribed,  five 
of  the  latter  being  at  Margam  and  three  at  Llantwit  Major, 
and  dating  from  the  9th  century  if  not  earlier. 

Authorities. — The  records  of  the  Curia  comiiatus  or  County 
Court  of  Glamorgan  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  so  also  have 
the  records  of  Neath.  With  these  exceptions,  the  records  of  the 
county  have  been  well  preserved.  A  collection  edited  by  G.  T. 
Clark  under  the  title  Carta*  tt  alia  munimenia  qua*  ad  dominium  d* 
Glamorgan  pertinent  was  privately  printed  by  him  in  four  volumes 
(1885-1893).  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Penrice  and  Margam 
Abbey  MSS.  in  the  Possession  of  Miss  Talbot  of  Margam  (6  vols.) 
was  privately  issued  (1893-1905)  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  de 
Gray  Birch,  who  has  also  published  histories  of  the  Abbeys  of 
Neath  and  Margam.  The  Book  of  Lion  D6f  (edited  by  Dr  Gwcno- 
gyryn  Evans,  1903)  contains  documents  illustrative  of  the  early 
history  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff .  Cardiff  has  published  its  Records 
in  5  vols.,  and  there  is  a  volume  of  Swansea  charters.  There  is  no 
complete  history  of  the  county,  except  a  modest  but  useful  one 
in  Welsh — Hones  Morganyg,  by  D.  W.  Jones  (Dafydd  Morganwg) 
( 1 874) ;  the  chief  contributions  are  Rice  Merrick's  Booke  of  Glamorgan- 
skirt's  Antiquities,  written  in  1578;  Tkt  Land  of  Morgan  (1883) 
(a  history  of  the  lordship  of  Clamorean),  by  G.  T.  Clark,  whose 
Genealogies  of  Glamorgan  (1886)  and  Medieval  Military  Architecture 
(1884)  are  also  indispensable;  sec  also  T.  Nicholas,  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Counties  and  County  Families  of  Wales  (»  vols.. 
1872).   For  Cower,  see  Cower.  (D.  Ll.  T.) 

GLANDERS,  or  Fascy  (Equinia),  a  specific  infective  and 
Contagious  disease,  caused  by  a  tissue  parasite  (Bacillus  mallet"). 
to  which  certain  animals,  chiefly  the  horse,  ass  and  mule,  arc 
liable,  and  which  is  communicable  from  them  to  man.  Glanders 
in  the  domesticated  animals  is  dealt  with  under  Veterinary 
Science;  it  is  happily  a  rare  form  of  disease  in  man,  there  being 
evidently  less  affinity  for  its  development  in  the  human  subject 
than  in  the  equine  species.  For  tic  pathology  see  the  article 
Parasitic  Diseases.  It  occurs  chiefly  among  those  who  from 
their  occupation  are  frequently  in  contact  with  horses,  such  as 
grooms,  coachmen,  cavalry  soldiers,  veterinary  surgeons,  &c;  the 
bacillus  is  communicated  from  a  glandercd  animal  either  through 
a  wound  or  scratch  or  through  application  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  or  mouth.  A  period  of  incubation,  lasting 
from  three  to  five  days,  generally  follows  the  introduction  of 
the  virus  into  the  human  system.  This  period,  however,  appears 
sometimes  to  be  of  much  longer  duration,  especially  where  there 
has  been  no  direct  inoculation  of  the  poison.  The  first  symptoms 
arc  a  general  feeling  of  illness,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  joints  resembling  those  of  acute  rheumatism.  If 
the  disease  has  been  introduced  by  means  of  an  abraded  surface, 
pain  is  fell  at  that  point,  and  inflammatory  swelling  takes  place 
there,  and  extends  along  the  neighbouring  lymphatics.  An 
ulcer  is  formed  at  the  point  of  inoculation  which  discharges 
an  offensive  ichor,  and  blebs  appear  in  the  inflamed  skin,  along 
with  diffuse  abscesses,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  Sometimes 
the  disease  stops  short  with  these  local  manifestations,  but 
more  commonly  goes  on  rapidly  accompanied  with  symptoms 
of  grave  constitutional  disturbance.  Over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  there  appear  numerous  red  spots  or  pustules,  which 
break  and  discharge  a  thick  mucous  or  sanguineous  fluid.  Besides 
these  there  arc  larger  swellings  lying  deeper  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  which  at  first  are  extremely  hard  and  painful,  and  to 
which  the  term  farcy  "  buds  "  or  "  buttons  "  is  applied.  These 
ultimately  open  and  become  extensive  sloughing  ulcers. 

The  mucous  membranes  participate  in  the  same  lesions  as 
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are  present  in  the  skin',  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  interior  of  the  nose,  where  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the 
disease  first  of  all  shows  itself.  This  organ  becomes  greatly 
and  inflamed,  while  from  one  or  both  nostrils  there 
a  copious  discharge  of  highly  offensive  purulent  or 
ineous  matter.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
is  covered  with  papules  similar  in  character  to  those  on  the 
skin,  which  form  ulcers,  and  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
cartilaginous  and  bony  textures  of  the  nose.  The  diseased  action 
extends  into  the  throat,  mouth  and  eyes,  while  the  whole  face 
becomes  swollen  and  erysipelatous,  and  the  lymphatic  glands 
under  the  jaws  inflame  and  suppurate.  Not  unfrequenily  the 
bronchial  tubes  become  affected,  and  cough  attended  with 
expectoration  of  matter  similar  to  that  discharged  from  the 
nose  is  the  consequence.  The  general  constitutional  symptoms 
are  exceedingly  severe,  and  advance  with  great  rapidity,  the 
patient  passing  into  a  state  of  extreme  prostration.  In  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  recovery  rarely  if  ever  occurs,  and  the 
case  generally  terminates  fatally  in  a  period  varying  from  two 
or  three  days  to  as  many  weeks. 

A  chronic  form  of  glanders  and  farcy  is  occasionally  met  with, 
in  which  the  symptoms,  although  essentially  the  same  as  those 
above  described,  advance  much  more  slowly,  and  are  attended 
with  relatively  less  urgent  constitutional  disturbance.  Cases 
of  recovery  from  this  form  are  on  record;  but  in  general  the 
disease  ultimately  proves  fatal  by  exhaustion  of  the  patient, 
or  by  a  sudden  supervention,  which  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  acute 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  acute  glanders  is  never  observed 
to  become  chronic. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  malady  in  human' beings  reliance 
is  mainly  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength 
by  strong  nourishment  and  tonic  remedies.  Cauterization 
ahould  be  resorted  to  if  the  point  of  infection  is  early  known. 
Abscesses  may  be  opened  and  antiseptic  lotions  used.  In  all 
cases  of  the  outbreak  of  glanders  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  destruction  of  affected 
animals  and  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  infected  localities. 

OLANVILL  (or  Glanvu),  JOSEPH  (1636-1680),  English 
philtMJpher,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1636,  and  was  educated 
at  Exeter  and  Lincoln  colleges,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as 
M  A.  in  1658.  After  the  Restoration  be  was  successively  rector 
of  Wimbush,  Essex,  vicar  of  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire, 
rector  of  Streat  and  Walton.  In  1666  he  «was  ap|x>intcd  to  the 
abbey  church,  Bath;  in  1678  he  became  prebendary  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,  and  acted  as  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II. 
from  1672.  He  died  at  Bath  in  November  168a  GlanvuTs. 
first  work  (a  passage  in  which  suggested  the  theme  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  Scholar  Gipsy),  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  Con- 
fidence in  Opinion!,  manifested  in  a  Discourse  of  the  shortness 
ar.J  uncertainty  of  our  Knowledge,  and  its  Causes,  with  Reflexions 
on  PeripateticisM,  and  an, Apology  for  Philosophy  (1661),  is 
interesting  as  showing  one  special  direction  in  which  the  new 
method  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  might  be  developed.  Pascal 
hid  already  shown  how  philosophical  scepticism  might  be 
employed  as  a  bulwark  for  faith,  and  Glanvill  follows  in  the 
s.imc  track.  The  philosophic  endeavour  to  cognize  the  whole 
system  of  things  by  referring  all  events  to  their  causes  appears 
to  him  to  be  from  the  outset  doomed  to  failure.  For  if  we 
inquire  into  this  causal  relation  we  find  that  though  we  know 
isolated  farts,  we  cannot  perceive  any  such  connexion  between 
them  as  that  the  one  should  give  rise  to  the  other.  In  the 
words  of  Hume,  "  they  seem  conjoined  but  never  connected." 
All  causes  then  are  but  secondary,  i.e.  merely  the  occasions 
on  which  the  one  first  cause  operates.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  Glanvill  who  bad  not  only  shown,  but  even  exaggerated, 
the  infirmity  of  human  reason,  himself  provided  an  example  of 
its  weakness;  for,  after  having  combated  scientific  dogmatism, 
he  not  only  yielded  to  vulgar  superstitions,  but  actually  en- 
deavoured to  accredit  them  both  in  his  revised  edition  of  the 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  published  as  Scepsis  scirnlifica  (1665, 
ed.  Rev.  John  Owen,  1885),  and  in  his  Philosophical  Considera- 
te existence  of  Sorcerers  and  Sorcery  (1666). 


The  latter  work  appears  to  have  been  based  on  the  story  of  the 
drum  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  heard  every  night  in  a 
house  in  Wiltshire  (Ted worth,  belonging  to  a  Mr  Mompesson), 
a  story  which  made  much  noise  in  the  year  1663,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  furnished  Addison  with  the  idea  of  his  comedy 
the  Drummer.  At  his  death  Glanvill  left  a  piece  entitled  Saddu~ 
cismus  Triumphatus  (printed  in  1681,  reprinted  with  some 
additions  in  1682,  German  trans.  1701).  He  had  there  collected 
twenty-six  relations  or  stories  of  the  same  description  as  that 
of  the  drum,  in  order  to  establish,  by  a  scries  of  facts,  the  opinion 
which  he  bad  expressed  in  his  Philosophical  Comideratians. 
Glanvill  supported  a  much  more  honourable  cause  when  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  under 
the  title  of  Plus  Ultra,  or  the  Progress  and  Advancement  of 
Science  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  (1668),  a  work  which  shows 
how  thoroughly  he  was  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  empirical 
method. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  Glanvill  wrote  Lux  erientalis 
(1662):  Philosophia  pia  (i67i)j  Essays  on  Several  Important 
Subjects  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  (1676);  An  Essay  Concerning 
Preaching;  and  Sermons.  See  C.  Rcmusat.  Hist,  de  la  phil.  en 
Antletetre,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xi.;  W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  Rationalism  i*  Europe 
(1865).  L  120-128:  HatUm's  Literature  of  Europe,  iiL  358-362; 
Tullocha  Rational  Theology,  ii.  443-455- 

OLANVILL,  RANULP  DB  (sometimes  written  Glanvtl, 
Glanville)  (d.  1 190),  chief  justiciar  of  England  and  reputed 
author  of  a  book  on  English  law,  was  born  at  Stratford  in  Suffolk, 
but  in  what  year  is  unknown.  There  is  but  little  information 
regarding  his  early  life.  He  first  comes  to  the  front  as  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  from  ii6j  to  11 70.  In  11 73  be  became  sheriff 
of  Lancashire  and  custodian  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.  In 
1 1 74  he  was  one  of  the  English  leaders  at  the  battle  of  Alnwick, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  king  of  the  Scots,  William  the  Lion, 
surrendered.  In  1175  be  was  reappointed  sheriff  of  Yorkshire, 
in  1 1 76  he  became  justice  of  the  king's  court  and  a  justico 
itinerant  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  in  1180  chief  justiciar  of. 
England.  It  was  with  his  assistance  that  Henry  II.  completed 
his  judicial  reforms,  though  the  principal  of  them  had  been 
carried  out  before  he  came  into  office.  He  became  the  king's 
right-hand  man,  and  during  Henry's  frequent  absences  was  in 
effect  viceroy  of  England.  After  the  death  of  Henry  in  1189/ 
Glanvill  was  removed  from  his  office  by  Richard  I.,  and  im- 
prisoned till  he  had  paid  a  ransom,  according  to  one  authority, 
of  £15,000.  Shortly  after  obtaining  his  freedom  he  took  the 
cross,  and  he  died  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  11 00.  At  the  instance, 
it  may  be,  of  Henry  11.,  Glanvill  wrote  or  superintended  the 
writing  of  the  Tract  at  us  de  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  regni 
Angliae,  which  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  forms  of  procedure 
in  the  king's  court.  As  the  source  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
the  earliest  form  of  the  curia  regis,  and  for  the  information  it 
affords  regarding  ancient  customs  and  laws,  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  English  history.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  work  of  Glanvill  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  Scottish  law 
book  known  from  its  first  words  as  Regiam  Majextatem,  a  work 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  his. 

The  treatise  of  Glanvill  was  first  printed  in  ISS4.  An  English 
translation,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  John  Bra  men,  was 
published  at  London  in  1812.  A  French  version  is  found  in  various 
MSS.,  but  has  not  yet  been  printed.  (Sec  also  English  Law: 
History  of.) 

OLAPTHORNE,  HENRY  (fl.  1635-1 64 Or  English  poet  and 
dramatist,  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  All  that  is  known 
of  him  b  gathered  from  his  own  work.  He  published  Potms 
(1639),  many  of  them  in  praise  of  an  unidentified  "  Lucinda  "; 
a  poem  in  honour  of  his  friend  Thomas  Beedomc,  whose  Poems 
Divine  and  Humane  he  edited  in  1641;  and  Whitehall  (1642), 
dedicated  to  his  "  noble  friend  and  gossip,  Captain  Richard 
Lovelace."  The  first  volume  contains  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  Whitehall  is  a  review  of  the  past  glories  of 
the  English  court,  containing  abundant  evidences  of  the  writer's 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause.  At gains  and  Parlhtnia  (1639)  is  a 
pastoral  tragedy  founded  on  an  episode  in  Sidney's  Arcadia; 
Alberlus  W  alien  stein  ( 1639),  his  only  attempt  at  historical  tragedy, 
Wallcnstein  as  a  monster  of  pride  »nd  cruelty.  His 
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other  plays  are  The  Hollander  (written  1635;  printed  1640), 
a  romantic  comedy  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Genoa;  Wit  in  a 
Constable  (1640),  which  is  probably  a  version  of  an  earlier  play, 
and  owes  something  to  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing; 
and  The  Ladies  Priviledg*  (1640).  The  Lady  Mother  (1635) 
has  been  identified  (Fleay,  Biog.  Chron.  0}  the  Drama)  with  The 
Noble  Trial,  one  of  the  plays  destroyed  by  Warburton's  cook, 
and  Mr  A.  H.  Bullcn  prints  it  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Old  English  Plays 
as  most  probably  Glapthorne's  work.  The  Poraside,  or  Revenge 
for  Honour  (i6$4),  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1653  as  Glap- 
thorne's, was  printed  in  the  next  year  with  George  Chapman's 
name  on  the  title-page.  It  should  probably  be  included  among 
Glapthorne's  plays,  which,  though  they  hardly  rise  above  the 
level  of  contemporary  productions,  contain  many  felicitous 
isolated  passages. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Henry  GUp'.hem*  (1874)  contains  an  un- 
signed memoir,  which,  however,  gives  no  information  about  the 
dramatist's  life.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  George 
Gtapthome  of  whose  trial  details  are  gives  was  a  relative  of  the  poet. 

GLARUS  (Fr.  Claris),  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  name 
being  taken  from  that  of  its  chief  town.  Its  area  is  266-8  sq.  m., 
of  which  1731  sq.  m.  are  classed  as  "productive"  (forests 
covering  41  sq.  m.),  but  it  also  contains  13  9  *q-  m.  of  glaciers, 
ranking  as  the  fifth  Swiss  canton  in  this  respect.  It  is  thus  a 
mountain  canton,  the  loftiest  point  in  it  being  theTodi  (1 1,887  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  that  rises  to  the  north  of  the  upper  Aar  and 
Vorder  Rhine  valleys.  It  is  composed  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Linth,  that  is  the  portion  which  lies  to  the  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Lake  of  Zurich  to  the  Walensee.  This  river 
rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Todi,  and  has  carved  out  for  itself  a 
deep  bed,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  comparatively  level, 
and  therefore  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  considerable  villages. 
Glacier  passes  only  lead  from  its  head  to  the  Grisons,  save  the 
rough  footpath  over  the  Kisten  Pass,  while  a  fine  new  carriage 
road  over  the  Klausen  Pass  gives  access  to  the  canton  oi  Uri. 
The  upper  Linth  valley  is  sometimes  called  the  Grossthal  (main 
valley)  todistinguish  it  from  its  chief  (or  south-eastern)  tributary, 
the  Sernf  valley  or  Kleinthal,  which  joins  it  at  Schwanden.  a 
little  above  Glarus  itself.  At  the  head  of  the  Kleinthal  a  mule 
track  leads  to  the  Grisons  over  the  Panixer  Pass,  as  also  a  foot- 
path over  the  Segnes  Pass.  Just  below  Glarus  town,  another 
glen  (coming  from  the  south-west)  joins  the  main  valley,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Kldn,  while  from  its  head  the  Pragel  Pass 
(a  mule  path,  converted  into  a  carriage  road)  leads  over  to 
the  canton  of  Schwys.  The  KlOn  glen,  (uninhabited  save  in 
summer)  is  separated  from  the  main  glen  by  the  fine  bold  mass 
of  the  Glarnisch  (9580  ft.),  while  the  Sernf  valley  is  similarly  cut 
off  from  the  Grossthal  by  the  high  ridge  running  northwards 
from  the  Hausstock  (10,341  ft.)  over  the  Karpfstock  (9177  ft.). 
The  principal  lakes,  the  Klonlhalersee  and  the  Muttensce,  are 
of  a  thoroughly  Alpine  character,  while  there  are  several  fine 
waterfalls  near  the  bead  of  the  main  valley,  such  as  those  formed 
by  the  Sandbacb,  the  Schreienbach  and  tbe  Fatschbach.  The 
Pantenbrticke,  thrown  over  the  narrow  cleft  formed  by  the 
Linth,  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  of  the  Alps  below  tbe  snow- 
line. There  is  a  sulphur  spring  at  Stachclbcrg,  near  Linthal 
village,  and  an  iron  spring  at  Elm,  while  in  the  Sernf  valley 
there  are  the  Plaltenberg  slate  quarries,  and  just  south  of  Elm 
those  of  the Tschingelbcrg,  whence  a  terrific  landslip  descended 
to  Elm  ( 1 1  th  September  1 88 1) ,  destroying  many  bouses  and  killing 
115  persons.  A  railway  runs  through  the  whole  canton  from 
north  to  south  past  Glarus  to  Linthal  village  (i6j  m.),  while 
from  Schwandan  there  is  an  electric  line  (opened  in  1905)  up  to 
Elm  (8|  m.) 

In  1900  the  population  of  the  canton  was  31,349  (*  decrease 
on  the  33,825  of  1888,  this  being  the  only  Swiss  canton  which 
shows  a  decrease),  of  whom. 31,797  were  German-speaking, 
while  there  were  24,403  Protestants,  7918  Romanists  (many  in 
Nlfels)  and  3  Jews.  After  tbe  capita),  Glarus  (f  ».),  the  largest 
villages  are  Ntfels  (2557  inhabitants),  Ennenda  (2494  inhabitants, 
opposite  Glarus,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburb),  Netstal 
(2003  inhabitants),  Mollis  (1912  inhabitants)  and  Linththal 


(1894  inhabitants).  The  slate  industry  is  now  the  most  important 
as  the  cotton  manufacture  has  lately  very  greatly  fallen  off, 
this  being  the  real  reason  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
population.  There  is  little  agriculture,  for  it  is  a  pastoral  region 
(owing  to  its  height)  and  contains  87  mountain  pastures  (though 
tbe  finest  of  all  within  the  limits  of  the  canton,  the  Urnerboden, 
or  the  Glarus  side  of  the  Klausen  Pass,  belongs  to  Uri),  which 
can  support  8054  cows,  and  are  of  an  estimated  capital  value 
of  about  £246,000.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  products 
(thqugh  inferior  qualities  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  Switzer- 
land) is  the  cheese  called  Schabziegcr,  KrUulerkase,  or  green  cheese, 
made  of  skim  milk  (Zieger  or  strac),  whether  of  goats  or  cows, 
mixed  with  buttermilk  and  coloured  with  powdered  Steinklex 
(Metitotus  officinalis)  or  blauer  Honigklee  (Udilotus  taertdea). 
The  curds  are  brought  down  from  the  huts  on  the  pastures,  and, 
after  being  mixed  with  the  dried  powder,  arc  ground  in  a  mill, 
then  put  into  shapes  and  pressed.  Tbe  cheese  thus  pioduccd 
is  ripe  in  about  a  year,  keeps  a  long  time  and  is  largely  exported, 
even  to  America.  The  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  Klon- 
lhalersee in  winter  is  stored  up  on  its  shore  and  exported  A 
certain  number  of  visitors  come  to  the  canton  in  the  summer, 
either  to  profit  by  one  or  other  of  the  mineral  springs  men- 
tioned above,  or  simply  to  enjoy  tbe  beauties  of  nature,  especially 
at  Obstalden,  above  the  Walensee.  The  canton  forms  but  a 
single  administrative  district  and  contains  28  communes.  It 
sends  to  the  Federal  Stdndcrath  »  representatives  (elected  by 
the  Landsgtmeindt)  and  2  also  to  the  Federal  Nationalrath.  The 
canton  still  keeps  its  primitive  democratic  assembly  or  Lands- 
grmeinde  (meeting  annually  in  the  open  air  at  Glarus  on  tbe  first 
Sunday  in  May),  composed  of  all  male  citizens  of  20  years  of  age. 
It  acts  as  the  sovereign  body,  so  that  no  "  referendum  "  is 
required,  whileanycitizen  can  submit  a  proposal.  It  names  the 
executive  of  6  members,  besides  the  Landammann  or  president, 
all  holding  office  for  three  years.  The  communes  (forming  x8 
electoral  circles)  elect  for  three  years  the  Landrath,  a  sort  of 
standing  committee  composed  of  members  in  the  proportion  of 
1  for  every  500  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  250.  The  present 
constitution  dates  from  1887.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GLARUS  (Fr.  Claris),  the  capital  of  tbe  Swiss  canton  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  a  clean,  modern  little  town,  built  on  the  left 
bank  of  tbe  Linth  (opposite  it  is  the  industrial  suburb  of  Ennenda, 
on  the  right  bank),  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  imposing 
rock  peak  of  the  Vorder  Glarnisch  (7648  ft.),  while  on  the  east 
rises  the  Schild  (6400  ft.).  It  now  contains  but  few  bouses 
built  before  1861,  for  on  tbe  10/11  May  1S61  practically  the 
whole  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  that  was  fanned  by  a  violent 
Fihn  or  south  wind,  rushing  down  from  the  high  mountains 
through  the  natural  funnel  formed  by  the  Lintb  valley.  The 
total  loss  is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  sterling,  of  which 
about  £100,000  were  made  up  by  subscriptions  that  poured  in 
from  every  side.  It  possesses  the  broad  streets  and  usual 
buildings  of  a  modern  town,  the  parish  church  being  by  far  tbe 
most  stately  and  well-situated  building;  it  is  used  in  common 
by  the  Protestants  and  Romans.  Zwingli,  the  reformer,  wan 
parish  priest  here  from  1506  to  1516,  before  he  became  a  Pro- 
testant. Tbe  town  is  1578  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  1900 
had  a  population  of  4877,  almost  all  German-speaking,  while 
1248  were  Romanists.  For  the  Linth  canals  (181 1  and  1816) 
see  Linth. 

The  District  or  Glarus  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  6th  century  by  the  Irish  monk,  Fridolin, 
whose  special  protector  was  St  Hilary  of  Poitiers;  tbe  former 
was  the  founder,  and  both  were  patrons,  of  the  Benedictine 
nunnery  of  Sackingcn,  on  the  Rhine  between  Constance  and 
Basel,  that  about  the  9th  century  became  the  owner  of  the 
district  which  was  then  named  after  St  Hilary.  The  Habsburgs, 
protectors  of  the  nunnery,  gradually  drew  to  themselves  the 
exercise  of  aU  tbe  rights  of  tbe  nuns,  so  that  in  1352  Glarus 
joined  the  Swiss  Confederation.  But  the  men  of  Glarus  did  not 
gain  their  complete  freedom  till  after  tbey  bad  driven  back  the 
Habsburgs  in  the  glorious  battle  of  N  if  els  (1388),  the  comple- 
ment of  Scmpacb,  so  that  the  Habsburgers  gave  up  their  right* 
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In  1308,  while  those  of  Sacking™  were  bought  up  in  139s,  on 
condition  of  a  small  annual  payment.  Glarus  early  adopted 
Protestantism,  but  there  were  many  struggles  later  on  between 
the  two  parties,  as  the  chief  family,  that  of  Tschudi,  adhered  to 
the  old  faith.  At  last  it  was  arranged  that,  besides  the  common 
L^sndsgemeinde,  each  party  should  have  its  separate  Lands- 
trmtindt  (1623)  and  tribunals  (1683),  while  it  was  not  till  1798 
that  the  Protestants  agreed  to  accept  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
The  slate-quarrying  industry  appeared  early  in  the  17th  century, 
while  cotton-spinning  was  introduced  about  1714,  and  calico- 
printing  by  1 7  so.  In  1798,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
of  Glares  to  the  French  invaders,  the  canton  was  united  to  other 
districts  under  the  name  of  canton  of  the  Linth,  though  in  1803 
it  was  reduced  to  its  former  limits.  In  1709  it  was  traversed 
by  the  Russian  army,  under  Suworoff,  coming  over  the  Pragcl 
Pass,  but  blocked  by  the  French  at  Nafels,  and  so  driven  over 
the  Panixcr  to  the  Grisons.  The  old  system  of  government  was 
set  up  again  in  1814.  But' in  1836  by  the  new  Liberal  con- 
stitution one  single  Landsgenuinde  was  restored,  despite  the 
resistance  (1837)  of  the  Romanist  population  at  Nafels. 

ArrrnoRiTiES. — J.  Babler,  Die  Alptrirtsekafl  im  Kant.  G.  (Soleure. 
1890);  J.  J.  Blumcr,  article  on  the  early  history  of  the  canton  in 
vol.  iit.  (Zurich.  1644)  of  the  Arckiv  f.  stkweis.  Gtstkuktt;  E.  Buss 
and  A.  Hcim.  Der  Bergtturz  von  Elm  (1881)  (Zurich,  1881);  W.  A.  B. 
Coolidge.  Tke  Rant*  of  ike  Todi  (London.  1894);  J.  G.  Ebcl.  Sfktlde- 
rung  dtr  Gtinrtndiut  d.  Sek-xeis,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig.  1798):  Gottfried 
Hrer,  Gesikitktt  d.  Landts  Giarus  (to  1830)  (a  vols.,  Glarus,  1898- 
1S99),  Glarnetiitke  Refounatiomgestkukle  (Claims,  1900),  Znr  $00 
jakngen  GMaektmisfeier  dtr  Stklackt  bri  Nafdt  (1388)  (Glarus.  18*8) 
and  Die  Kircken  d.  Kant.  Glarus  (Glarus,  1890) ;  Oswald  Hcer  and 
J.I.  Blumer-Hecr,  Der  Kant.  Glarus  (St  Gall.  1 84.6);  1.  J.  Hottinser, 
Conrad  Eseker  mi  dtr  Lintk  (Zurich,  1852);  Jokroutk,  published 
annually  since  1865  by  the  Cantonal  Historical  Society;  A.  Jcnny- 
Trumpy,  "  Handel  u.  Industrie  d.  Kant.  G."  (article  in  vol.  xxxiii., 
i*»9.  of  the  Jakrku<k);  M.  Schuler,  Gestkkkte-d.  Landts  Glarus 
(Zurich.  1836):  E.  Nif-Blumer,  Clubfakrer  dutch  dit  Glamer-Alptn 
(Schwandrn,  1902) ;  Aloys  Schulte,  article  on  the  true  ami  legendary 
early  history  of  the  Canton,  published  in  vol.  xviii.,  1893,  of  the 
Jskrbnck  f.  sckveix.  Geukickte  (Zurich);  J.  J.  Blumcr,  Stoats-  und 
RrcklsrrsckKkU  d.  stkweiz.  Demokratien  (3  vols.,  St  Gall,  1850- 
1859);  H7-  Ryffel.  Dit  sckvtit,  Landsttmeinden  (Zurich.  1903); 
R  von  RedingBibcrrgg,  Dcr  Zut  Suworeffs  dunk  die  Scltweix  in 
1709  (Suns,  1895).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GLAS.  GEORGE  (1725-1765),  Scottish  seaman  and  merchant 
adventurer  in  West  Africa,  son  of  John  Glas  the  divine,  was 
born  at  Dundee  in  1725,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
as  a  surgeon.  He  obtained  command  of  a  ship  wliich  traded 
between  Brazil,  the  N.W.  coasts  of  Africa  andTne  Canary  Islands. 
During  his  voyages  he  discovered  on  the  Saharan  seaboard  a 
river  navigable  for  some  distance  inland,  and  here  he  proposed 
to  found  a  trading  station.  The  exact  spot  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  but  it  is  plausibly  identified  with  Gucdcr,  a  place 
in  about  29*  10'  N.,  possibly  the  haven  where  the  Spaniards  had 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  a  fort  called  Santa  Cruz  dc  Mar 
Pequcfta.  Glas  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Lords  of  Trade 
whereby  be  was  granted  £15,000  if  he  obtained  free  cession  of 
the  port  be  Rad  discovered  to  the  British  crown;  the  proposal 
was  to  be  laid  before  parliament  in-  the  session  of  1765. 
Having  chartered  a  vessel,  Glas,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
sailed  for  Africa  in  1764,  reached  his  destination  and  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Moors  of  the  district.  He  named  his  settle- 
ment Port  Hillsborough,  after  Wills  Hill,  carl  of  Hillsborough 
(afterwards  marquis  of  Downshirc),  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  1763-1765.  In  November  1764 
Glas  and  some  companions,  leaving  his  ship  behind,  went  in 
the  longboat  to  Lanzarotc,  intending  to  buy  a  small  barque 
suitable  for  the  navigation  of  the  river  on  which  was  his  settle- 
ment. From  Lanzarotc  he  forwarded  to  London  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded  for  the  acquisition  of  Port  Hillsborough.  A 
few  days  later  he  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  taken  to  Tcncriffc 
and  imprisoned  at  Santa  Cruz.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
from  Teneriffe,  dated  the  15th  of  December  1764,  Glas  said 
be  believed  the  reason  for  his  detention  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  settlement  at  Port  Hillsborough  "because 
from  thence  in  time  of  war  the  English  might  ruin  their  fishery 
and  effectually  stop  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Canary  Islands." 
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The  Spaniards  further  looked  upon  the  settlement  as  a  step 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  islands.  "  They  are  therefore 
contriving  how  to  make  out  a  claim  to  the  port  and  will  forge 
old  manuscripts  to  prove  their  assertion  "  (Calendar  of  Home 
Office  Papers,  1 760-1765).  In  March  176s  the  ship's  company 
at  Port  Hillsborough  was  attacked  by  the  natives  and  several 
members  of  it  killed.  The  survivors,  including  Mrs  and  Miss 
Glas,  escaped  to  Teneriffe.  In  October  following,  through  the 
representations  of  the  British  government,  Glas  was  released 
from  prison.  With  his  wife  and  child  he  set  sail  for  England 
on  board  the  barque  Earl  of  Sandwich."  On  the  30th  of 
November  Spanish  and  Portuguese  members  of  the  crew,  who 
had  learned  that  the  ship  contained  much  treasure,  mutinied, 
killing  the  captain  and  passengers.  Glas  was  stabbed  to  death, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  thrown  overboard.  (The  murderers 
were  afterwards  captured  and  hanged  at  Dublin.)  After  the 
death  of  Glas  the  British  government  appears  to  have  taken 
no  steps  to  carry  out  his  project. 

In  1764  Glas  published  in  London  Tke  History  of  the  Discovery  and 
Conqueil  of  tke  Canary  Itlands,  which  he  had  translated  from  the 
MS.  of  an  AndaluMan  monk  named  Juan  Abrcu  de  Galindo.  then 
recently  discovered  at  Palma.  To  this  Glas  added  a  description  of 
the  islands,  a  continuation  of  the  history  and  an  account  of  the 
manners,  customs,  trade.  &c,  of  the  inhabitants,  displaying  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  archipelago. 

GLAS.  JOHN  (t6o5-i77j),  Scottish  divine,  was  born  at 
Auchtcrmuchty,  Fife,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister, 
on  the  5th  of  .October  1695.  He  was  educated  at  Kindavcn  and 
the  grammar  school,  Perth,  graduated  A.M.  at  the  university  of- 
St  Andrews  in  1 713,  and  completed  his  education  for  the  ministry 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery 
of  Dunkeld,  and  soon  afterwards  ordained  by  that  of  Dundee 
as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Tealing  (1719),  where  his  effective 
preaching  soon  secured  a  large  congregation.  Early  in  his 
ministry  he  was  "  brought  to  a  stand  "  while  lecturing  on  the 
"Shorter  Catechism"  by  the  question  "How  doth  Christ 
execute  the  office  of  a  king  ?  "  This  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
1725;  in  a  letter  tb  Francis  Archibald,  minister  of  Guthrie, 
Forfarshire,  he  repudiated  the  obligation  of  national  covenants. 
In  the  same  year  his  views  found  expression  in  the  formation  of 
a  society  ~"  separate  from  the  multitude"  numbering  nearly  a 
hundred,  and  drawn  from  his  own  and  neighbouring  parishes. 
The  members  of  this  ctcksiola  in  cxcUsia  pledged  themselves 
"  to  join  together  in  the  Christian  profession,  to  follow  Christ 
the  Lord  as  the  righteousness  of  his  people,  to  walk  together 
in  brotherly  love,  and  in  the  duties  of  it,  in  subjection  to 
Mr  Glas  as  their  overseer  in  the  Lord,  to  observe  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  once  every  month,  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  Lord's*  law  for  removing  offences,"  Itc.  (Matt,  xviii. 
1 5-20).  From  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  essentially  spiritual 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Glas  in  his  public  teaching 
drew  the  conclusions:  (1)  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  New 
Testament  for  a  national  church;  (2)  that  the  magistrate  as 
such  has  no  function  in  the  church;  (3)  that  national  covenants 
arc  without  scriptural  grounds;  (4)  that  the  true  Reformation 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  political  and  secular  weapons  but  by 
the  word  and  spirit  of  Christ  only. 

This  argument  is  most  fully  exhibited  in  a  treatise  entitled 
Tke  Testimony  of  tke  King  of Martyrs  (1729).  For  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  views,  which  were  confessedly  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  standards  of  the  national  church  of  Scotland, 
he  was  summoned  (1726)  before  his  presbytery,  where  in  the 
course  of  the  investigations  which  followed  he  affirmed  still 
more  explicitly  his  belief  that "  every  national  church  established 
by  the  laws  of  earthly  kingdoms  is  antichristian  in  its  constitution 
and  persecuting  in  its  spirit,"  and  further  declared  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  church  government  which  amounted  to  a 
repudiation  of  Prcsbytcrianism  and  an  acceptance  of  the  puritan 
type  of  Independency.  For  these  opinions  he  was  in  1728 
suspended  from  the  discharge  of  ministerial  functions,  and 
finally  deposed  in  1730.  The  members  of  the  society  already 
referred  to,  however,  for  the  most  part  continued  to  adhere 
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to  him,  thus  constituting  the  first  "  Glassite  "  or  "  Glasite  " 
church.  The  scat  of  this  congregation  was  shortly  afterwards 
transferred  to  Dundee  (whence  Glas  subsequently  removed  to 
Edinburgh),  where  he  officiated  for  some  time  as  an  "  elder." 
He  next  laboured  in  Perth  for  a  few  years,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Robert  Sandcman  (see  Clashes),  who  became  his  son-in-law, 
and  eventually  was  recognized  as  the  leader  and  principal 
exponent  of  Glas's  views;  these  he  developed  in  a  direction 
which  laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  antinomianism.  Ulti- 
mately in  1730  Glas  returned  to  Dundee,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent.  He  introduced  in  his  church  the  primitive 
custom  of  the  "  osculum  pacis  "  and  the  "  agape  "  celebrated 
as  a  common  meal  with  broth.  From  this  custom  his  congrega- 
tion was  known  as  the "  kail  kirk."  In  1739  the  General 
Assembly,  without  any  application  from  him,  removed  the 
sentence  of  deposition  which  had  been  passed  against  him,  and 
restored  him  to  the  character  and  function  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  but  not  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  Scotland,  declaring  that  he  was  not  eligible  for  a 
charge  until  he  should  have  renounced  principles  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  church. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1761  (4  vols.,  8vo),  and  again  at  Perth  in  178a  (5  vols.,  8vo).  He 
died  in  1773. 

Glas's  published  works  bear  witness  to  his  vigorous  mind  and 
scholarly  attainments.  _  His  reconstruction  of  the  True  Discourse  of 
Celsus  (1753).  from  Origrn's  reply  to  it,  is  a  competent  and  learned 
piece  of  work.  The  Testimony  of  the  King,  of  Martyrs  concerning.  It  is 
Kingdom  (1739)  is  a  classic  repudiation  of  crastianism  and  defence 
of  the  spiritual  autonomy  of  the  church  under  Jesus  Christ.  His 
common  sense  appears  in  bis  rejection  of  Hutchinson's  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Bible  supplies  a  complete  system  of  physical  science, 
and  his  shrewdness  in  his  Notts  on  Scripture  Texts  (1747).  He 
published  a  volume  of  Christian  Songs  (Perth,  1784).     (D.  MN.) 

G LASER,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  native  of  Basel,  became  demonstrator  of 
chemistry  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  Paris  and  apothecary  to 
Louis  XIV.  and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  TraiU  de  la  chymie  (Paris,  1663),  which  went  through  some 
ten  editions  in  about  fivc-and-twenty  years,  and  was  translated 
into  both  German  and  English.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  was 
an  accomplice  in  the  notorious  poisonings  carried  out  by  the 
marchioness  dc  Brinvillicrs,  but  the  extent  of  his  complicity  is 
doubtful.  He  appears  to  have  died  some  time  before  1676. 
The  wf  polychrtstum  Glaseri  is  normal  potassium  sulphate  which 
he  prepared  and  used  medicinally. 

GLASGOW,  a  city,  county  of  a  city,  royal  burgh  and  port  of 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
401)  m.  N.W.  of  London  by  the  West  Coast  railway  route,  and 
47  m.  W.S.W.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway.  The 
valley  of  the  Clyde  is  closely  confined  by  hills,  and  the  city 
extends  far  over  these,  the  irregularity  of  its  site  making  for 
picturesqueness.  The  commercial  centre  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
majority  of  important  pcrblic  buildings,  lies  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  which  traverses  the  city  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E., 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  bridges.  The  uppermost  is 
Dalmarnock  Bridge,  dating  from  1891,  and  next  below  it  is 
Ruthcrglen  Bridge,  rebuilt  in  1896,  and  superseding  a  structure 
of  1775.  St  Andrew's  suspension  bridge  gives  access  to  the  Green 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Hutchcsonlown,  a  district  which  is  ap- 
proached also  by  Albert  Bridge,  a  handsome  erection,  leading 
from  the  Saltmarket.  Above  this  bridge  is  the  tidal  dam  and 
weir.  Victoria  Bridge,  of  granite,  was  opened  in  1856,  taking 
the  place  of  the  venerable  bridge  erected  by  Bishop  Rae  in  1345, 
which  was  demolished  in  1847.  Then  follows  a  suspension  bridge 
(dating  from  1853)  by  which  foot-passengers  from  the  south  side 
obtain  access  to  St  Enoch  Square  and,  finally,  the  most  important 
bridge  of  all  is  reached,  variously  known  as  Glasgow,  Jamaica 
Street,  or  Broomielaw  Bridge,  built  of  granite  from  Telford's 
designs  and  first  used  in  1835.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century 
it  was  reconstructed,  and  reopened  in  1800.  At  the  busier 
periods  of  the  day  it  bears  a  very  heavy  traffic.  The  stream  is 
spanned  between  Victoria  and  Albert  Bridges  by  a  bridge 
belonging  to  the  Glasgow  &  South  Western  railway  and  by  two  I 


bridges  carrying  the  lines  of  the  Caledonian  railway,  one  below 
Dalmarnock  Bridge  and  the  other  a  massive  work  immediately 
west  of  Glasgow  Bridge. 

Buil  /:'>:,  -  George  Square,  Jn  the. heart  of  the  city,  is  an 
open  space  of  which. every  possible  advantage  has  been  taken. 
On  its  eastern  side  stand  the  municipal  buddings,  a  palatial 
pile  in  Venetian  renaissance  style,  from  the  designs  of  William 
Young,  a  native  of  Paisley.  They  were  opened  in  1S80  and  cost 
nearly  £600,000.  They  form  a  square  block  four  storeys  high 
and  carry  a-domcd  turret  at  each  end  of  the  western  facade, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  massive  tower.  The  entrance 
hall  and  grand  staircase,  the  council  chamber,  banqueting  hall 
and  reception  rooms  are  decorated  in  a  grandiose  style,  not 
unbecoming  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  Several  additional  blocks  have  been  built  or  rented 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  municipal  staff.  Admirably 
equipped  sanitary  chambers  were  opened  in  1897,  including  a 
bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratory.  Up  till  1810  the  town 
council  met  in  a  hall  adjoining  the  old  tolbooth.  It  then  moved 
to  the  fine  classical  structure  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket, 
which  is  now  used  as  court-houses.  This  was  vacated  in  1842 
for  the  county  buildings  in  Wilson  Street.  Growth  of  business 
compelled  another  migration  to  Ingram  Street  in  1875,  and, 
fourteen  years  later,  it  occupied  its  present  quarters.  On  the 
southern  side  of  George  Square  the  chief  structure  is  the  massive 
General  Post  Office.  On  the  western  side  stand  two  ornate  Italian 
buildings,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Merchants'  House,  the 
head  of  which  (the  dean  of  gild),  along  with  the  bead  of  the 
Trades'  House  (the  deacon-convener  of  trades)  has  been  d*  facta 
member  of  the  town  council  since  171 1,  an  arrangement  devised 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  frequent  disputes  between  the  two 
gilds.  The  Royal  Exchange,  a  Corinthian  building  with  a  fine 
portico  of  columns  in  two  rows,  is  an  admired  example  of  the 
work  of  David  Hamilton  ( 1 768-1843),  a  native  of  Glasgow,  who 
designed  several  of  the  public  buildings  and  churches,  and  gained 
the  second  prize  for  a  design  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
news-room  of  the  exchange  is  a  vast  apartment,  130  ft.  long, 
60  ft.  wide,  130  ft.  high,  with  a  richly-decorated  roof  supported 
by  Corinthian  pillars.  Buchanan  Street,  the  most  important 
and  handsome  street  in  the  city,  contains  the  Slock  Exchange, 
the  Western  Club  House  (by-David  Hamilton)  and  the  offices  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald.  In  Sauchichall  Street  are  the  Fine  Art 
Institute  and  the  former  Corporation -Art  Gallery.  Argyll 
Street,  the  busiest  thoroughfare,  mainly  occupied  with  shops, 
leads  to  Trongatc,  where  a  few  remains  of  the  old  town  are  now 
carefully  preserved.  On  the  south  side  of  the  street,  spanning 
the  pavement,  stands  the  Tron  Steeple,  a  stunted  spire  dating 
from  1037.  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  St  Mary's  church,  which  was 
burned  down  in  1793  during  the  revels  of  a  notorious  body 
Jtnown  as  t he-Hell  Fire  Club.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  corner 
of  High  Street,  stood  the  ancient  tolbooth,  or  prison,  a  turrclcd 
building,  five  storeys  high,  with  a  fine  Jacobean  crown  tower. 
The  only  remnant  of  the  structure  is  the  tower  known  as  the 
Cross  Steeple. 

Although  almost  all  the  old  public  buildings  of  Glasgow  have 
been  swept  away,  the  cathedral  remains  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  stands  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  city  at  a 
height  of  104  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  a  9 
beautiful  example  of  Early  English  work,  impressive  f^j^U 
in  its  simplicity.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross, 
with  imperfect  transepts.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  319  ft., 
and  its  width  63  ft.;  the  height  of  the  choir  is  93  ft.,  and  of  the 
nave  85  ft.  At  the  centre  rises  a  fine  tower,  with  a  short  octagonal 
spire,  3  3  5  f t .  high.  The  choir,  locally  known  as  the  High  Church, 
serves  as  one  of  the  city  churches,  and  the  extreme  east  end  of  it 
forms  the  Lady  chapel.  The  rich  western  doorway  is  French 
in  design  but  English  in  details.  The  chapter-house  projects 
from  the  north-eastern  corner  and  somewhat  mars  the  harmony 
of  the  effect.  It  was  built  in  the  1 5th  century  and  has  a  groined 
roof  supported  by  a  pillar  io  ft.  high.  Many  citizens  have 
contributed  towards  filling  the  windows  with  stained  glass, 
executed  at  Munich,  the  government  providing  the  eastern 


widow  ia  recognition  of  their  enterprise.  The  crypt  beneath 
tie  choir  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  edifice,  being 
without  equal  in  Scotland.  It  is  bone  on  65  pillar*  and  lighted 
by  4!  window*.  The  sculpture  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
sad  boasts  of  the  groined  vaulting  is  exquisite  and  the  whole 
is  ia  excellent  preservation.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  crypt, 
t«i  a  lower  church  adapted  to  the  sloping  ground  of  the  right 
bask  of  the  MoJendinar  burn.  The  dripping  aisle  is  so  named 
from  the  constant  dropping  of  water  from  the  roof.  St  Mungo's 
wel  in  the  south-eastern  corner  was  considered  to  possess 
therapeutic  virtues,  and  in  the  crypt  a  recumbent  effigy,  headless 
ud  s*»'Pft.  is  faithfully  accepted  aa  the  tomb  of  Kcntigern. 
The  cathedral  contains  few  monuments  of  exceptional  merit, 
tat  the  surrounding  graveyard  is  almost  completely  paved  with 
tombstones.  In  11 15  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  David, 
f"«aot  of  Cambria,  into  the  lands  and  churches  belonging  to  the 
buhopric,  and  from  the  deed  then  drawn  up  it  is  clear  that  at 
that  date  a  cathedral  had  already  been  endowed.  When  David 
uceaded  the  throne  in  1124  he  gave  to  the  sec  of  Glasgow  the 
lands  of  Partick,  besides  restoring  many  possessions  of  which 
k  hsd  bar*  deprived.  JoeeBn  (d.  1100),  made  bishop  In  1174, 
*»  the  first  great  bishop,  and  is  memorable  for  his  efforts  to 
other  the  cathedral  built  to  itjdby  Bishop  John  Achaius,  which 
hsd  bren  destroyed  by  are.  The  crypt  is  his  work,  and  be  began 
tht  choir.  Lady  chapel,  and  central  tower.  The  new  structure 
m  a* 


was  suffidently  advanced  to  be  dedicated  in  1 197.  Other  famous 
bishops  mere  Robert  Wisbart  (d.  1316),  appointed  to  who 
was  among  the  first  to  join  in  the  revolt  of  Wallace,  and  received 
Robert  Bruce  when  he  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  church  for  the 
murder  of  Corny n;  John  Cameron  (d.  1446),  appointed  in  1418, 
under  whom  the  building  as  it  stands  was  completed;  and 
William  Turnbull  (d.  1454),  appointed  in  1447,  who  founded  the 
university  in  1450.  James  Beaton  or  Bethune  (1517-1603) 
was  the  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  He  fled  to  France  at 
the  rcforni.it ion  in  1560,  and  took  with  him  the  treasures  and 
records  of  the  see,  including  the  Red  Book  of  Glasgow  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  The  documents  were  deposited 
in  the  Soots  College  to  Parts,  were  sent  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  for  safety  to  St  Oner,  and  were  never  recovered. 
This  lots  "r1-1"  the  paucity  of  the  earlier  annals  of  the  city. 
The  seal  of  the  Reformers  led  them  to  threaten  to  mutilate  the 
cathedral,  but  the  building  was  saved  by  the  prompt  action  of 
the  craftsmen,  who  mustered  in  force  and  dispersed  the  fanatics. 

Excepting  the  cathedral,  none  of  the  Glasgow  churches 
possesses  historical  interest;  and,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
only  the  buildings  that  have  been  erected  since  the  r>>tIi)> 
beginning  of  the  10th  century  that  have  pronounced 
architectural  merit.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  bag  survival 
of  the  severe  sentiment  of  the  Covenanters,  who  discouraged, 
U  they  did  not  actually  forbid,  the  raising  of  temples  of  beautiful 
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design.  Representative  examples  of  later  work  are  found  in  the 
United  Free  churches  in  Vincent  Street,  in  Caledonia  Road  and 
at  Queen's  Park,  designed  by  Alexander  Thomson  (1817-1875), 
an  architect  of  distinct  originality;  St  George's  church,  in  West 
George  Street,  a  remarkable  work  by  William  Stark,  erected 
in  the  beginning  of  the  toth  century,  St  Andrew's  church 
in  St  Andrew's  Square  off  the  Saltmarket,  modelled  after 
St  Martin 's-in-the-Ficlds,  London,  with  a  fine  Roman  portico, 
some  of  the  older  parish  churches,  such  as  St  Enoch's,  dating 
from  1780,  with  a  good  spire  (the  saint's  name  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Tancw,  mother  of  Kentigern);  the  episcopal 
church  of  St  Mary  (1870),  in  Great  Western  Road,  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott;  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Andrew,  on  the 
river-bank  between  Victoria  and  Broomiclaw  bridges;  the 
Barony  church,  replacing  the  older  kirk  in  which  Norman 
Maclcod  ministered;  and  several  admirable  structures,  well 
situated,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Kclvingrove  Park. 

The  principal  burying-ground  is  the  Necropolis,  occupying 
Fir  Park,  a  hill  about  300  ft.  high  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  It  provides  a  not  inappropriate  background  to  the  cathe- 
dral, from  which  it  is  approached  by  a  bridge,  known  as  the 
''  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  over  the  Molcndinar  ravine.  The  ground, 
which  once  formed  portion  of  the  estate  of  Wester  Craigs,  belongs 
to  the  Merchants'  House,  which  purchased  it  in  1650  from  Sir 
Ludovic  Stewart  of  Minto.  A  Doric  column  to  the  memory  of 
Knox,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  reformer,  was 
erected  by  public  subscription  on  the  crown  of  the  height  in 
1824,  and  a  few  years  later  the  idea  arose  of  utilising  the  land  as 
a  cemetery.  The  Jews  have  reserved  for  their  own  people  "a 
detached  area  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  cemetery. 

Education—  The  university,  founded  in  1450  by  Bishop 
Turnbull  under  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  survived  in  its  old 
quarters  till  far  in  the  lgth  century.  The  paeds.gogium, 
or  college  of  arts,  was  at  first  housed  in  Rottcnrow, 
but  was  moved  in  1460  to  a  site  in  High  Street, 
where  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  first  Lord 
ton  (d.  1479),  gave  it  four  acres  of  land  and  some  buildings. 
Queen  Mary  bestowed  upon  it  thirteen  acres  of  contiguous 
ground,  and  her  son  granted  it  a  new  charter  and  enlarged  the 
endowments.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  its  fortunes  fluctuated, 
but  in  the  18th  century  it  became  very  famous.  By  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  however,  its  surroundings  had  deteriorated, 
and  in  i860  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  it  elsewhere.  The  ground 
bad  enormously  increased  in  value  and  a  railway  company 
purchased  it  for  £100,000.  In  1864  the  university  bought  the 
Gilmorc  Hill  estate  for  £65,000,  the  adjacent  property  of  Dowan 
Hill  for  £16,000  and  the  property  of  Clayslaps  for  £17,400.  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  was  appointed  architect  and  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  university  buildings  the  ridge  of  Gilmorc  Hill — the  finest 
situation  in  Glasgow.  The  design  is  Early  English  with  a 
suggestion  in  parts  of  the  Scots-French  style  of  a  much  later 
period.  The  main  structure  is  540  ft.  long  and  300  ft.  broad. 
The  principal  front  faces  southwards  and  consists  of  a  lofty  central 
tower  with  spire  and  corner  blocks  with  turrets,  between  which 
are  buildings  of  lower  height.  Behind  the  tower  lies  the  Bute 
hall,  built  on  cloisters,  binding  together  the  various  departments 
and  smaller  halls,  and  dividing  the  massive  edifice  into  an 
eastern  and  western  quadrangle,  on  two  sides  of  which  arc 
ranged  the  class-rooms  in  two  storeys.  The  northern  facade 
comprises  two  corner  blocks,  besides  the  museum,  the  library 
and,  in  the  centre,  the  students'  reading-room  on  one  floor  and 
the  Hunterian  museum  on  the  floor  above.  On  the  south  the 
ground  falls  in  terraces  towards  Kclvingrove  Park  and  the 
Kelvin.  On  the  west,  but  apart  from  the  main  structure,  stand 
the  houses  of  the  principal  and  professors.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1868  and  the  opening  ceremony  was  held  in 
1870.  The  total  cost  of  the  university  buildings  amounted  to 
£500,000,  towards  which  government  contributed  £120,000  and 
public  subscription  £250,000.  The  third  marquess  of  Bute 
(1847-1000)  gave  £40.000  to  provide  the  Bute  or  common  hall, 
a  room  of  fine  proportions  fitted  in  Gothic  style  and  divided 
by  a  beautiful  Gothic  screen  from  the  Randolph  hall, 


after  another  benefactor,  Charles  Randolph  (1800-1878),  a 
native  of  Stirling,  who  had  prospered  as  shipbuilder  and  marine 
engineer  and  left  £60,000  to  the  university  The  graceful  spire 
surmounting  the  tower  was  provided  from  the  bequest  of  £5000 
by  Mr  A.  Cunningham,  deputy  town-clerk,  and  Dr  John  M'Iniyre 
erected  the  Students'  Union  at  a  cost  of  £5000,  while  other 
donors  completed  the  equipment  so  generously  that  the  senate 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  its  Work,  for  the  first  lime  in  its  history, 
in  almost  ideal  circumstances.  The  library  includes  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  the  Hunterian  museum, 
bequeathed  by  William  Hunter,  the  anatomist,  is  particularly 
rich  in  coins,  medals,  black-letter  books  and  anatomical  prepara- 
tions. The  observatory  on  Dowan  Hill  is  attached  to  the  chair 
of  astronomy.  An  interesting  link  with  the  past  arc  the  exhibi- 
tions founded  by  John  Snell  (1620-1679),  a  native  of  ColmoneU 
in  Ayrshire,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  of  distinction 
to  continue  their  career  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Amongst 
distinguished  exhibitioners  have  been  Adam  Smith,  John 
Gibson  Lockhart,  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher  North"),'  Arch- 
bishop Tail,  Sir  Wrilliam  Hamilton  and  Professor  Shairp.  The 
curriculum  of  the  university  embraces  the  faculties  of  arts, 
divinity,  medicine,  law  and  science.  The  governing  body 
includes  the  chancellor,  elected  for  life  by  the  general  council, 
the  principal,  also  elected  for  life,  and  the  lord  rector  elected 
tricnnially  by  the  students  voting  in  "  nations  "  according  to 
their  birthplace  (ClollUina,  natives  of  Lanarkshire;  Trans- 
forlhana,  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth;  RoUutiana,  of  the 
shires  of  Bute,  Renfrew  and  Ayr;  and  Ltmdonia,  all  others). 
There  are  a  large  number  of  well-endowed  chairs  and  lectureships 
and  the  normal  number  of  students  exceeds  1000.  The  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  unite  to  return  one  member 
to  parliament.  Queen  Margaret  College  for  women,  established 
in  1883,  occupies  a  handsome  building  close  to  the  botanic 
gardens,  has  an  endowment  of  upwards  of  £25,000,  and 
incorporated  with  the  university  in  1893, 
is  another  institution  for  women. 


Elementary  instruction  is  supplied  at  numerous  board 
Higher,  secondary  and  technical  education  i*  provided  at  several 
well-known  institutions.  There  are  two  educational  _  . 
endowments  boards  which  apply  a  revenue  of  about  S~B*" 
£10,000  a  year  mainly  to  the  foundation  of  bursaries.  _ 
Anderson  College  in  George  Street  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  its  founder,  John  Anderson  (1726-1796),  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  university,  who  opened  a  class  in  physics 
for  working  men,  which  he  conducted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  By  bis 
will  he  provided  for  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  and 
others  unable  to  attend  the  university.  The  college  which  bears  bis 
name  began  in  1796  with  lectureson  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 
by  Thomas  Garnett  (1766-1802).  Two  years  later  mathematics  and 
geography  were  added.  In  1799  Dr  George  Birkbeek  (1776-1841) 
succeeded  Garnett  and  began  those  lectureson  mechanics  and  applied 
science  which,  continued  elsewhere,  ultimately  led  to  the  foundation 
of  mechanics'  institutes  in  many  towns.  In  later  years  the  coUeje 
was  further  endowed  and  its  curriculum  enlarged  by  the  inclusion 
of  literature  and  languages,  but  ultimately  it  was  determined  to 
limit  the  scope  of  its  work  to  medicine  (comprising,  however,  physics, 
chemistry  and  botany  alio).  The  lectures  of  its  medical  school, 
incorporated  in  18*7  and  situated  near  the  Western  Infirmary,  are 
accepted  by  Glasgow  and  other  universities.  The  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  formed  in  1886  out  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  arts  side  of  Anderson  College,  the  College  of  Science 
and  Arts.  Allan  Glen's  Institution  and  the  Atkinson  Institution,  is 
subsidized  by  the  corporation  and  the  endowments  board,  and  is 
especially  concerned  with  students  desirous  of  following  an  in- 
dustrial career.  St  Mungo's  College,  which  has  developed  from  an 
extra-mural  school  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Infirmary,  was 
incorporated  in  1889.  with  faculties  of  medicine  and  law.  The 
United  Free  Church  College,  finely  situated  near  Kelvingrove  Parity 
the  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  the  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  are  institutions  with  distinctly  specialized  objects. 

The  High  school  in  Elmbank  is  the  successor  of  the  grammar 
school  (long  housed  in  John  Street)  which  was  founded  in  the  I4U1 
century  as  an  appanage  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  placid  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  board  in  1873.  Other  secondary  schools 
include  Glasgow  Academy,  Kelvinsidc  Academy  and  the  girls'  and 
boys'  schools  endowed  by  the  Hutcheson  trust.  Several  of  tb* 
schools  under  the  board  are  furnished  with  secondary  1 
or  equipped  as  science  schools,  and  the  Roman  <~ 
elementary  schools  and  advanced  academies. 
-  Art  (kOtriti. 
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manufacturer*  alike  have  been  constant  patrom  of  art,  and  their 
liberality  may  have  had  10 me  influence  on  the  younger  painters  who, 
towards  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  broke  away  from  tradition 
anj.  uunuUted  by  training  in  the  studio*  of  Paris,  became  known 
as  the  "Glasgow  school."  The  art  gallery  and  museum  in  Kclvin- 
gvove  Park,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £250,000  (partly  derived 
from  the  profits  of  the  exhibitions  held  in  the  park  in  1 888  and  loot), 
is  exceptionally  well  appointed.  The  collection  originated  in  1854 
in  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  Archibald  M'Lcilan, 
a  r  d  was  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  numerous  bequest*  of 
important  picture*.  It  was  housed  for  many  years  in  the  Corpora- 
tion galleries  in  Saucbichall  Street.  The  Institute  of  Fine  Art*,  in 
Sauchichall  Street,  is  mostly  devoted  to  periodical  exhibitions  of 
modern  art.  There  are  also  pictures  on  exhibition  in  the  People's 
Palace  on  Glasgow  Green,  which  was  built  by  the  corporation  in 
1 8<>a  and  combine*  an  art  gallery  and  museum  with  a  conservatory 
-and  winter  garden,  and  in  the  museum  at  Camphill,  situated 
within  the  bounds  of  Queen's  Park.  The  library  and  Huotcrian 
museum  in  the  university  are  mostly  reserved  for  the  use  of  students. 
The  faculty  of  procurators  possess  a  valuable  library  which  is  housed 
ia  their  hall,  an  Italian  Renaissance  building,  in  West  George  Street. 
In  Bath  Street  there  are  the  Mechanic*  and  the  Philosophical 
Society's  libraries,  and  the  Physician*'  is  in  St  Vincent  Street. 
|| iller  Street  contains  the  headquarters  of  the  public  libraries.  The 
premises  once  occupied  by  the  water  commission  have  been  converted 
to  house  the  Mitchell  library,  which  grew  out  of  a  bequest  of  £70,000 
by  Stephen  Mitchell,  largely  reinforced  by  further  gifts  of  libraries 
and  funds,  and  now  contain*  upwards  of  100,000  volumes.  It  is 
governed  by  the  city  council  and  has  been  in  use  since  1877.  Another 
building  in  this  street  accommodate*  both  the  Stirling  and  Baillic 
libraries.  The  Stirling,  with  some  50,000  volume*,  is  particularly 
rich  in  tracts  of  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries,  and  the  Oaillie  was 
endowed  by  George  Baillie,  a  solicitor  who.  in  1863,  gave/ 1 8,000 
for  educational  objects.  The  Athenaeum  in  St  George'*  Place,  an 
institution  largely  concerned  with  evening  classes  in  various  subject*, 
contains  an  excellent  library  and  reading-room. 

Charities.—  The  old  Royal  Infirmary,  designed  by  Robert  Adam 
and  opened  in  1794.  adjoining  the  cathedral,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
arc  hiepiscopal  palace,  the  last  portion  of  which  was  removed  towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  The  chief  architectural  feature  of  the 
is  the  central  dome  forming  the  roof  of  the  operating 
On  the  northern  side  arc  the  buildings  of  the  medical 
1  attached  to  the  institution.  The  new  infirmary  commemor- 
1  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  little  farther  north, 
in  Castle  Street,  is  the  blind  asylum.  The  Western  Infirmary  is  to 
sine  extent  used  for  the  purpose*  of  clinical  instruction  in  connexion 
with  the  university,  to  which  it  stands  in  immediate  proximity. 
Near  it  is  the  Royal  hospital  for  sick  children.  To  the  south  of 
Queen's  Park  is  Victoria  Infirmary,  and  dose  to  it  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  city,  is  the  Belvedere  hospital  for  infectious  diseases, 
and  at  Ruchill,  in  the  north,  it  another  hospital  of  the  same  character 
opened  in  1900.  The  Royal  asylum  at  Cart  navel  is  situated  near 
lordanhill  station,  and  the  District  asylum  at  Gartloch  (with  a 
branch  at  West  Muckroft)  lies  in  the  parish  of  Cadder  beyond  the 
north-eastern  boundary.  There  are  numerous  hospitals  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  special  diseases,  ana  several  nursing 
institution*  and  homes.  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  designed  by  David 
Hamilton  and  adorned  with  statues  of  the  founders,  is  situated  in 
Ingram  Street,  and  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  its  lands  has  become 


Ithy  body.   George  Hutcheson  (1580-1639),  a  lawyer  in 
the  tolbooth.  who  afterwards  lived  in  the  Bishop's 


a  very  • 
the  Trongate 

castle,  which  stood  close  to  the  spot  where  the  KclvincntcrsthcClydc, 
founded  the  hospital  for  poor  old  men.  His  brother  Thomas  (1 589- 
1641)  established  in  connexion  with  it  a  school  for  the  lodging  and 
education  of  orphan  boys,  the  sons  of  burgesses.  The  trust,  through 
the  growth  of  its  funds,  has  been  enabled  to  extend  its  educational 
■cope  and  to  subsidize  schools  apart  from  the  charity. 

Monuments.— Mml  of  the  statues  have  been  erected  in  George 
Square.  They  are  grouped  around  a  fluted  pillar  80  ft.  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  John  Ritchie 
(1809-1850).  erected  in  1837,  and  include  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort  (both  equestrian)  by  Baron  Marocbetti;  James  Watt 
by  Chantrey:  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  who 
was  born  in  Glasgow,  and  David  Livingstone,  all  by  John  Mossman; 
Sir  John  Moore,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  by  Flaxman,  erected  in  1819; 
James  Oswald,  the  first  member  returned  to  parliament  for  the  city 
after  the  Reform  Act  of  183*;  Lord  Clyde  (Sir  Colin  Campbell), 
also  a  native,  by  Foley,  erected  in  1868;  Dr  Thomas  Graham, 
master' of  the  mint,  another  native,  by  Brodie;  Robert  Burns  by 
G.  E-  Ewing,  erected  in  1877,  subscribed  for  in  shillings  by  the  work- 
ing men  of  Scotland:  and  William  Ewart  Gladstone  by  Hamo 
Thornycroft,  unveiled  by  Lord  Rosebcry  in  1901.  In  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  stands  the  equestrian  monument  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  In  Cathedral  Square  are  the  statues  of  Norman 
Macleod,  James  White  and  James  Arthur,  and  in  front  of  the  Royal 
infirmary  is  that  of  Sir  James  Lumsden,  lord  provost  and  benefactor. 
Nelson  is  commemorated  by  an  obelisk  143  ft.  hi^h  on  the  Green, 
»hirh  was  erected  in  1806  and  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  in  the 
1  del  Popolo  at  Rome.    One  of  the  most  familiar  statues  is  the 


equestrian  figure  of  William  III.  in  the  Trongate,  which  was  presented 
to  the  town  in  1735  by  Jame*  Macrae  (1677-1744),  a  poor  Ayrshire 
lad  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in  India,  where  he  was  governor  of 
Madras  from  1725  to  1730. 

Recreations. — Of  the  theatre*  the  chief  are  the  King'*  in  Bath 
Street,  the  Royal  and  the  Grand  in  Cowcaddens,  the  Royalty  and 
Gaiety  in  Sauchichall  Street,  and  the  Princes*'*  in  Main  Street. 
Variety  theatres,  headed  by  the  Empire  in  Sauchichall  Street,  are 
found  in  various  part*  of  the  town.  There  is  a  circus  in  Waterloo 
Street,  a  hippodrome  in  Sauchichall  Street  and  a  zoological  garden 
in  New  City  Road.  The  principal  concert  hall*  are  the  great  hall 
of  the  St  Andrew'*  Hall*,  a  group  of  rooms  belonging  to  tnc  corpora- 
tion ;  the  City  Hall  ia  Candlcrigg*,  the  People'*  Palace  on  the  Green, 
and  Queen'*  Room*  close  to  Kclvingrove  Park.  Throughout  winter 
enormous  crowds  throng  the  football  grounds  of  the  Queen's  Park, 
the  leading  amateur  club,  and  the  Celtic,  the  Rangers,  the  Third 
Lanark  and  other  prominent  professional  club*. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. — The  oldest  open  (pace  is  the  Green 
(140  acres),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  adjoining  a  densely- 
populated  district.  It  once  extended  farther  west,  but  a  portion 
was  built  over  at  a  time  when  public  rights  were  not  vigilantly 
guarded.  It  is  a  favourite  area  for  popular  demonstrations,  and 
sections  have  been  reserved  for  recreation  or  laid  out  in  flower-bed*. 
Kclvingrove  Park,  in  the  west  end,  has  exceptional  advantages,  for 
the  Kelvin  burn  flows  through  it  and  the  ground  is  naturally  terraced, 
while  the  situation  is  beautified  by  the  adjoining  Gilmore  Hill  with 
the  university  on  it*  summit.  The  park  was  laid  out  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  contains  the  Stewart  fountain, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  labours  of  Lord  Provost  Stewart 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  promotion  of  the  Loch  Katrine  water  scheme. 
The  other  parks  on  the  right  bank  are,  in  the  north,  Ruchill  (53 
acres),  acquired  in  1891,  and  Springburn  (53I  acres),  acquired  in 
1892,  and,  in  the  east,  Alexandra  Park  (120  acres),  in  which  is  laid 
down  a  nine-hole  golf-course,  and  Tollcross  (82  J  acres),  beyond  the 
municipal  boundary,  acquired  in  1897.  On  the  left  bank  Queen's 
Park  (130  acres),  occupying  a  commanding  site,  was  laid  out  by  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  considerably  enlarged  in  1894  by  the  enclosure 
of  the  grounds  of  Camphill.  The  other  southern  parks  are  Richmond 
(44  acres),  acquired  in  1898,  and  named  after  Lord  Provost  Sir  David 
Richmond,  who  opened  it  in  1899;  Maxwell,  which  was  taken  over 
on  the  annexation  of  Pollokshiclds  in  1891;  Bellabouston  (176 
acres),  acquired  in  1895:  and  Cathkin  Brae*  (50  acres),  3jm.  beyond 
the  south-eastern  boundary,  presented  to  the  city  in  1886  by  James 
Dick,  a  manufacturer,  containing  "  Queen  Mary's  stone,"  a  point 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Clyde.  In  the 
north-western  district  of  ihe  town  40  acres  between  Great  Western 
Road  and  the  Kelvin  are  devoted  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
which  became  public  property  in  1 891.  They  are  beautifully  laid 
out.  and  contain  a  great  range  of  hothouse*.  The  gardens  owed 
much  to  Sir  William liookcr.  who  was  regius  professor  of  botany  in 
Glasgow  University  before  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of 
Kew  Gardens. 

Communications. — The  North  British  railway  terminus  is  situated 
in  Queen  Street,  and  consists  of  a  high-level  station  (main  line) 
and  a  low-level  station,  used  in  connexion  with  the  City  &  District 
line,  largely  underground,  serving  the  northern  side  of  the  town, 
opened  in  1886.  The  Great  Northern  and  North-Eastern  railways 
use  the  high-level  line  of  the  N  U  K,,  the  three  companies  forming  the 
East  Coast  Joint  Service.  The  Central  terminus  of  the  Caledonian 
railway  in  Gordon  Street,  served  by  the  West  Coast  system  (in 
which  the  London  &  North -Western  railway  shares),  also  comprises 
a  high-level  station  for  the  main  line  traffic  and  a  low-level 


(or  the  Cathcart  District  railway,  completed  in  1886  and 
circular  for  the  southern  side  and  suburbs  in  1894,  and  also  for  the 
connexion  between  Mary-hill  and  Ruthcrglcn,  which  is  mostly  under- 
ground. Both  the  underground  tines  communicate  with  certain 
branches  of  the  main  line,  either  directly  or  by  change  of  carriage. 
The  older  terminus  of  the  Caledonian  railway  in  Buchanan  Street 
now  takes  the  northern  and  eastern  traffic  The  terminus  of  the 
Glasgow  &  South- Western  railway  company  in  St  Enoch  Square 
serves  the  country  indicated  in  its  title,  and  also  gives  the  Midland 
railway  of  England  access  to  the  west  coast  and  Glasgow.  The 
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Glasgow  Subway — an  underground  cable  passenger  lir 
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opened  in  1896.  Since  no  more  bridge-building  will  be  sanctioned 
west  of  the  railway  bridge  at  the  Broomictaw.  there  are  at  certain 
points  steam  ferry  boats  or  floating  bridges  for  conveying  vehicles 
across  the  harbour,  and  at  Stobcross  there  is  a  subway  for  foot  and 
wheeled  traffic.  Steamers,  carrying  both  good*  and  passengers, 
constantly  leave  the  Broomiclaw  quay  for  the  piers  and  ports  on 
the  river  and  firth,  and  the  islands  and  sea  lochs  of  Argyllshire. 
The  city  is  admirably  served  by  tramways  which  penetrate  every 
populous  district  and  cross  the  river  by  Glasgow  and  Albert  bridges. 

Trade.— Natural  causes,  such  as  proximity  to  the  richest  field  of 
coal  and  ironstone  in  Scotland  and  the  vicinity  of  hill  streams  of  pure 
water,  account  formuchof  the  great  development  of  trade  in  Glasgow. 
It  was  in  textiles  that  the  city  showed  its  earliest  predominance, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  maintained,  owing,  it  is  alleged,  to 
the  shortage  of  female  labour.  Several  cotton  mills  arc  still  worked, 
but  the  leading  leature  in  the  trade  has  always  been  the  1 
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of  such  light  textures  as  plain,  striped  and  figured  muslins,  ginghams 
and  fancy  fabrics.  Thread  is  made  on  a  considerable  scale,  but  jute 
and  silk  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  principal 
varieties  of  carpets  are  woven.  Some  factories  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  making  of  lace  curtains.  The  allied  industries  of 
bleaching,  printing  and  dyeing,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never 
declined.  The  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  was  first  introduced  in 
Great  Britain  at  Glasgow  in  1787,  on  the  suggestion  of  James  Watt, 
whose  father-in-law  was  a  bleacher;  and  it  was  a  Glasgow  bleacher, 
Chartcs  Tcnoant,  who  first  discovered  and  made  bleaching  powder 
(chloride  of  lime).  Turkey-red  dyeing  was  begun  at  Glasgow  by 
David  Dale  and  George  M'Intosh,  and  the  colour  was  long  known 
locally  as  Dale's  red.  A  large  quantity  of  grey  cloth  continues  to  be 
sent  from  Lancashire  and  other  mills  to  be  bleached  and  printed  in 
Scottish  works.  These  industries  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  and  the  works  at  St  Rollox  developed 
rapidly.  Among  prominent  chemical  industries  arc  to  be  reckoned 
the  alkali  trades — including  soda,  bleaching  powder  and  soap- 
making — the  preparation  of  alum  and  prussiatcs  of  potash,  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  white  lead  and  other  pigments,  dynamite  and  gun- 
powder. Glass-making  and  paper-making  arc  also  carried  on,  and 
there  are  several  breweries  and  distilleries,  besides  factories  for  the 
making  of  aerated  waters',  starch,  dextrine  and  matches.  Many 
miscellaneous  trades  flourish,  such  as  clothing,  confectionery, 
cabinet-making,  bread  and  biscuit  making,  boot  and  shoe  making, 
flour  mills  and  saw  mills,  pottery  and  indiarubber.  Since  the  days 
of  the  brothers  Robert  Foulis  (1705-1776)  and  Andrew  Foulis 
(1712-1775).  printing,  both  letterpress  and  colour,  has  been  identified 
with  Glasgow,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  with  Edinburgh. 
The  tobacco  trade  still  flourishes,  though  much  lessened.  But  the 
great  industry  is  iron-founding.  The  discovery  of  the  value  of 
blackband  ironstone,  till  then  regarded  as  useless  "  wild  coal,"  by 
David  Mushct  (1772-1847),  and  rJeilson's  invention  of  the  hot-air 
blast  threw  the  control  of  the  Scottish  iron  trade  into  the  hands  of 
Glasgow  ironmasters,  although  the  furnaces  themselves  were  mostly 
erected  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire.  The  expansion  of  the  industry 
was  such  that,  in  1R59,  one-third  of  the  total  output  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  Scottish.  During  the  following  years,  however,  the 
trade  seemed  to  have  lost  its  elasticity,  the  annual  production 
averaging  about  one  million  tons  of  pig-iron.  Mild  steel  is  manu- 
factured extensively,  and  some  crucible  cast  steel  is  made.  I  n  addi- 
tion to  brass  foundries  there  are  works  for  the  extraction  of  copper 
and  the  smelting  of  lead  and  zinc.  With  such  resources  every 
branch  of  engineering  is  well  represented.  Locomotive  engines  are 
built  for  every  country  where  railways  arc  employed,  and  all  kinds  of 
builder's  ironwork  is  forged  in  enormous  quantities,  and  the  sewing- 
machine  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  arc  important.  Boiler- 
making  and  marine  engine  works,  in  many  cases  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  shipbuilding  yards,  are  numerous.  Shipbuilding,  indeed,  is 
the  greatest  of  the  industries  of  Glasgow,  and  in  some  years  more 
than  half  of  the  total  tonnage  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
launched  on  the  Clyde,  the  yards  of  which  extend  from  the  harbour 
to  Dumbarton  on  one  side  and  Greenock  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
and  firth.  Excepting  a  trifling  proportion  of  wooden  ships,  the 
Clyde-built  vessels  are  of  iron  ana  steel,  the  trade  having  owed  its 
immense  expansion  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  this  material.  Every 
variety  of  craft  is  turned  out,  from  battleships  and  great  liners  to 
dredging-plant  and  hopper  barges. 

The  Port. — The  harbour  extends  from  Glasgow  Bridge  to  the  point 
where  the  Kelvin  joins  the  Clyde,  and  occupies  206  acres.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  lined  by  quays  and  wharves,  which  have  a  total 
length  of  8}  m.,  and  from  the  harbour  to  the  sea  vessels  drawing 
26  It.  can  go  up  or  down  on  one  tide.  It  is  curious  to  remember 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  river  was  fordable  on 
foot  at  Dumbuck,  12  m.  below  Glasgow  and  1}  ra.  S.E.  of  Dum- 
barton.  Even  within  the  limits  of  the  present  harbour  Smcaton 
reported  to  the  town  council  in  1740  that  at  Pointhouse  ford,  just 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kelvin,  the  depth  at  low  water  was  only 
15  in.  and  at  high  water  39  in.  The  transformation  effected  within 
a  century  and  a  half  is  due  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Clyde 
Navigation  Trust.  The  earliest  shipping-port  of  Glasgow  was  Irvine 
in  Ayrshire,  but  lighterage  was  tedious  and  land  carriage  costly,  and 
in  I058  the  civic  authorities  endeavoured  to  purchase  a  site  for  a 
spacious  harbour  at  Dumbarton.  Being  thwarted  by  the  magistrates 
of  that  burgh,  however,  in  1662  they  secured  It  acres  on  the  southern 
bank  at  a  spot  some  2  m.  above  Greenock,  which  became  known  as 
Port  Glasgow,  where  they  built  harbours  and  constructed  the  first 
graving  dock  in  Scotland.  Sixteen  years  later  the  BroomicUw  quay 
was  built,  but  it  was  not  until  the  tobacco  merchants  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  bringing  their  wares  into  the  heart  of  the  city  that 
serious  consideration  was  paid  to  schemes  for  deepening  the  water- 
way. Smcaton's  suggestion  of  a  lock  and  dam  4  m.  below  the 
Broomielaw  was  happily  not  accepted.  In  1768  John  Golborne 
advised  the  narrowing  of  the  river  and  the  increasing  of  the  scour 
by  the  construction  of  rubble  jetties  and  the  dredging  of  sandbanks 
and  shoals.  After  James  Watt's  report  in  1769  on  the  ford  at 
Dumbuck,  Golborne  succeeded  in  1775  in  deepening  the  ford  to  6  ft. 
at  low  water  with  a  width  of  300  ft.  By  Rennie's  advice  in  1709, 
following  up  Golborne's  recommendation,  as  many  as  200  jetties 
were  built  between  Glasgow  and  Bowling,  some  old  ones  were 


shortened  and  low  rubble,  walls  carried  from  point  to  point  of  the 
jetties,  and  thus  the  channel  was  made  more  uniform  and  much  land 
reclaimed.  By  1 836  there  was  a  depth  of  7  or  8  ft.  at  the  BroomicUw 
at  low  water,  and  in  1840  the  whole  duty  of  improving  the  navigation 
was  devolved  upon  the  Navigation  Trust.  Steam  dredgers  were 
kept  constantly  at  work,  shoals  were  removed  and  rocks  blasted 
away.  Two  million  cubic  yards  of  matter  are  lifted  every  year 
and  dumped  in  Loch  Long.  By  1900  the  channel  had  been  deepened 
to  a  minimum  of  22  ft.,  and,  as  already  indicated,  the  largest  vessels 
make  the  open  sea  in  one  tide,  whereas  in  1840  it  took  ships  drawing 
only  15  ft.  two  and  even  three  tides  to  reach  the  sea.  The  debt  of  the 
Trust  amounts  to  £6,000,000,  and  the  annua!  revenue  to  £450,000. 
Long  before  these  great  results  had  been  achieved,  however,  the 
shipping  trade  had  been  revolutionized  by  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation,  and  later  by  the  use  of  iron  for  wood  in  shipbuilding, 
in  both  respects  enormously  enhancing  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  Glasgow.  From  1812  to  1820  Henry  Bell's  "  Comet,"  30  tons, 
driven  by  an  engine  of  3  horse-power,  plied  between  Glasgow  and 
Greenock,  until  she  was  wrecked,  being  the  first  steamer  to  run 
regularly  on  any  river  in  the  Old  World.  Thus  since  the  appearance 
of  that  primitive  vessel  phenomenal  changes  had  taken  place  on  the 
Clyde.  When  the  quay*  and  wharves  ceased  to  be  able  to  accom- 
modate _  the  growing  traffic,  the  construction  of  docks  became 
imperative.  In  1867  Kingston  Dock  on  the  south  side,  of  5)  acres, 
was  opened,  but  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  in  1880  Queen  s  Dock 
(two  basins)  at  Slobcross,  on  the  north  side,  of  30  acres,  was  com- 
pleted. Although  this  could  accommodate  one  million  tons  of 
shipping,  more  dock  space  was  speedily  called  for,  and  in  1897 
Prince's  Dock  (three  basins)  on  the  opposite  side,  of  72  acres,  was 
opened,  fully  equipped  with  hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  and  ail  the 
other  latest  appliances.  There  are,  besides,  three  graving  docks, 
the  longest  of  which  (880  ft.)  can  be  made  at  will  into  two  dorks 
of  417  ft.  and  457  ft.  in  length.  The  Caledonian  and  Glasgow  & 
South-Wcstcrn  railways  have  access  to  the  harbour  for  goods  and 
minerals  at  Terminus  Quay  to  the  west  of  Kingston  Dock,  and  m 
mineral  dock  has  been  constructed  by  the  Trust  at  Clydebank, 
about  3)  m.  below  the  harbour.  The  shipping  attains  to  colossal 
proportions.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  flour,  fruit,  timber, 
iron  ore,  live  stock  and  wheat ;  and  the  exports  principally  of  cotton 
manufactures,  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  whisky, 
cotton  yarn,  linen  fabrics,  coal,  jute,  jam  and  foods,  and  woollen 
manufactures. 

Government. — By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  1889  the 
city  was  placed  entirely  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  districts  then 
transferred  having  previously  belonged  to  the  shires  of  Dumbarton 
and  Renfrew.  In  1891  the  boundaries  were  enlarged  to  include 
six  suburban  burghs  and  a  number  of  suburban  districts,  the  area 
being  increased  from  61 II  acres  to  11,861  acres.  The  total  area 
of  the  city  and  the  conterminous  burghs  of  Govan,  Particle  and 
Kinning  Park— which,  though  they  successfully  resisted  annexation 
in  1891,  are  practically  part  of  the  city — is  15,659  acres.  The 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  is  about 
5  m.  each  way,  and  the  circumference  measures  27  m.  In  1893  the 
municipal  burgh  was  constituted  a  county  of  a  city.  Glasgow  is 
governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  77  members,  including  14 
bailies  and  the  lord  provost.  I  n  1 895  all  the  powers  which  the  town 
council  exercised  as  police  commissioners  and  trustees  for  parks, 
markets,  water  and  the  like  were  consolidated  and  conferred  upon 
the  corporation.  Three  years  later  the  two  parish  councils  of  the 
city  and  barony,  which  administered  the  poor  law  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  north  of  the  Clyde,  were  amalgamated  as  the  parish 
council  of  Glasgow,  with  31  members.  As  a  county  of  a  city  Glasgow 
has  a  lieutenancy  (successive  lords  provost  holding  the  office)  and  a 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  which  is  the  appeal  court  from  the  magis- 
trates sitting  as  licensing  authority.  Under  the  corporation  municipal 
ownership  has  reached  a  remarkable  development,  the  corporation 
owning  the  supplies  of  water,  gas  and  electric  power,  tramways  and 
municipal  lodging-houses.  The  enterprise  of  the  corporation  has 
brought  its  work  prominently  into  notice,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  elsewhere. 
In  1859  water  was  conveyed  by  aqueducts  and  tunnels  from  Loch 
Katrine  (364  ft.  above  sca-levd,  giving  a  pressure  of  70  or  80  ft. 
above  the  highest  point  in  the  city)  to  the  reservoir  at  Mugdock 
(with  a  capacity  of  500,000,000  gallons),  a  distance  of  27  m„  whence 
after  filtration  it  was  distributed  by  pipes  to  Glasgow,  a  further 
distance  of  7  m.,  or  34  m.  in  all.  During  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury it  became  evident  that  this  supply  would  require  to  be  aug- 
mented, and  powers  were  accordingly  obtained  in  1895  to  raise  Loch 
Katrine  5  ft.  and  to  connect  with  it  by  tunnel  Loch  Arklet  (455  ft. 
above  the  sea),  with  storage  for  2,050,000,000  gallons,  the  two  loch? 
together  possessing  a  capacity  of  twelve  thousand  million  gallons. 
The  entire  works  between  the  loch  and  the  city  were  duplicated 
over  a  distance  of  23)  m..  and  an  additional  reservoir,  holding 
694,000,000  gallons,  was  constructed,  increasing  the  supply  held  in 
reserve  from  ujdays'  to  30}  days'.  In  1009  the  building  of  a  dam 
was  undertaken  1 1  m.  west  of  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Arklet,  designed 
to  create  a  sheet  of  water  2|  m.  long  and  to  increase  the  water-supply 
of  the  city  by  ten  million  gallons  a  day.  The  water  committee 
supplies  hydraulic  power  to  manufacturers  and  merchants.  In 
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of  which  exceeds  70  million  cub.  ft.  a  day.  In  1893  the  supply 
of  electric  light  was  also  undertaken,  and  since  that  date  the  city  has 
been  partly  lighted  by  electricity.  The  corporation  also  laid  down 
the  tramways,  which  were  leased  by  a  company  for  twenty-three 
years  at  a  rental  of  £l  50  a  mile  per  annum.  When  the  lease  expired 
in  1804  the  town  council  took  over  the  working  of  the  cars,  substitut- 
ing overhead  electric  traction  for  horse-power.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  problem*  that  the  corporation  has  bad  to  deal  with  was  the 
housing  of  the  poor.  By  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  congestion  of 
population,  certain  quarters  of  the  city,  in  old  Glasgow  especially, 
had  become  slums  and  rookeries  of  the  worst  description.  The 
condition  of  the  town  was  rapidly  growing  into  a  byword,  when  the 
municipality  obtained  parliamentary  powers  in  1866  enabling  it  to 
condemn  for  purchase  over-crowded  districts,  to  borrow  money  and 
levy  rates.  The  scheme  of  reform  contemplated  the  demolition  of 
10.000  insanitary  dwellings  occupied  by  50,000  persons,  but  the 
corporation  was  required  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  dis- 
Imlged  whenever  the  numbers  exceeded  500,  In  point  of  fact  they 
never  needed  to  build,  as  private  enterprise  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  operations  of  the  improvement.  The  work  was  carried  out 
promptly  and  effectually,  and  when  the  act  expired  in  1881  whole 
localities  had  been  recreated  and  nearly  40,000  person*  properly 
boused.  Under  the  amending  act  of  1881  the  corporation  began  in 
1888  to  build  tenement  houses  in  which  the  poor  could  rent  one  or 
more  rooms  at  the  most  moderate  rentals;  lodging-houses  for  men 
and  women  followed,  and  in  1896  a  home  was  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  families  in  certain  circumstances.  The  powers  of  the 
improvement  trustees  were  practically  exhausted  in  1896,  when  it 
appeared  that  during  twenty-nine  years  £1.955.550  had  been  spent 
in  buying  and  improving  land  and  buildings,  and  £j»i  ,500  in  building 
tenements  and  lodging-houses;  while,  on  the  other  side,  ground 
bad  been  sold  for  £1,072,000,  and  the  trustees  owned  heritable 
property  valued  at  £692,000,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £423,050. 
Assessment  of  ratepayer*  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  had  yielded 
£593.000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  these  operations,  beneficial  to 
the  city  in  a  variety  of  ways,  had  cost  the  citizens  £24.000  a  year. 
In  1807  an  act  was  obtained  for  dealing  in  similar  fashion  with  in- 
sanitary and  congested  areas  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  for  acquiring  not  more  than  25  acres  of 
land,  within  or  without  the  city,  for  dwellings  for  the  poorest  classes. 
Along  with  these  later  improvements  the  drainage  system  was 
entirely  remodelled,  the  area  being  diyided  into  three  sections, 
each  distinct,  with  separate  works  for  the  dUuosal  of  its  own  sewage. 
One  section  (authorized  in  1891  and  doubled  in  190!)  comprises  11 
sq.  m. — one-half  within  the  city  north  of  the  river,  and  the  other  in 
the  district  in  Lanarkshire — with  works  at  Dalmarnock;  another 
section  (authorized  in  1S96)  includes  the  area  on  the  north  bank 
not  provided  for  in  1891,  as  well  as  the  burgh*  of  Partick  and  Clyde- 
bank and  intervening  portions  of  the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Dum- 
barton, the  total  area  consisting  of  14  sq.  m.,  with  works  at  Dalmuir, 
7  m.  below  Glasgow;  and  the  third  section  (authorized  in  1898) 
embraces  the  whole  municipal  area  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
the  burghs  of  Ruthcrgten.  Poltokshaws,  Kinning  Park  and  Govan, 
aod  certain  districts  tn  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark — 14 
sq.  m.  in  all,  which  may  be  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  the  burghs 
of  Renfrew  and  Paisley — with  works  at  Brachead,  I  m.  cast  of 
Renfrew.  Among  other  works  in  which  it  has  interests  there  may  be 
mentioned  its  representation  on  the  board  of  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trust  and  the  governing  body  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College.  In  respect  of  parliamentary  representation  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  gat  e  two  members  to  Glasgow,  a  third  was  added  in 
1868  (though  each  elector  had  only  two  vote*),  and  in  1885  the  city 
was  split  up  into  seven  divisions,  each  returning  one  member. 

Population. — Throughout  the  19th  century  the  population  grew 
prodigiously.  Only  77.385  in  1801,  it  was  nearly  doubled  in  twenty 
years,  being  147.043  ■  1821.  already  outstripping  Edinburgh,  ft 
bad  become  395-503  in  1861,  and  in  1881  it  was  511,415.  In  1891, 
prior  to  extension  of  the  boundary,  it  was  565,839,  and,  after  ex- 
tension, 658,198,  and  in  1901  it  stood  at  761,709.  The  birth-rate 
averages  33.  and  the  death-rate  21  per  1000,  but  the  mortality  before 
the  city  improvement  scheme  was  carried  out  sras  as  high  as  33 
per  1000.  Owing  to  its  being  convenient  of  access  from  the  Hign- 
Lads,  a  very  considerable  number  of  Gaelic-speaking  persons  live  in 
Glasgow,  while  the  great  industries  attract  an  enormous  number  of 
persons  from  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  valuation  of  the  city, 
which  in  1878-1879  was  £3420.697.  now  exceeds  £5,000.000. 

History. — There  are  several  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Glasgow.  One  holds  that  it  comes  from  Gaelic  words 
meaning  "  dark  glen,"  descriptive  of  the  narrow  ravine  through 
which  the  Molendinar  flowed  to  the  Clyde.  But  the  more 
generally  accepted  version  is  that  the  word  is  the  Celtic  CUxhu, 
afterwards  written  Glcsco  or  Glasghu,  meaning  "  dear  green 
spot  "  (g!as,  green;  cm  or  ghu,  dear),  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  name  of  the  settlement  that  Kcntigern  found  here 
when  he  came  to  convert  the  Britons  of  Strathclydc.  Mungo 
became  the  patron-saint  of  Glasgow,  and  the  motto  and  arms 


of  the  city  are  wholly  identified  with  him — "  Let  Glasgow 
Flourish  by  the  Preaching  of  the  Word,"  usually  shortened  to 
"Let  Glasgow  Flourish."  It  is  not  till  the  12th  century,  however, 
that  the  history  of  the  city  becomes  clear.  About  1 1 78  William 
the  Lion  made  the  town  by  charter  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  gave 
it  a  market  with  freedom  and  customs.  Amongst  more  or  less 
isolated  episodes  of  which  record  has  been  preserved  may  be 
mentioned  the  battle  of  the  Bell  o'  the  Brae,  on  the  site  of  High 
Street,  in  which  Wallace  routed  the  English  under  Percy  in 
1300;  the  betrayal  of  Wallace  to  the  English  in  1305  in  a  barn 
situated,  according  to  tradition,  in  Robroyston,  just  beyond  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  city;  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
1350  and  thirty  years  later;  the  regent  Arran's  siege,  in  1544, 
of  the  bishop's  castle,  garrisoned  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  and 
the  subsequent  fight  at  the  Butts  (now  the  Gallowgate)  when 
the  terms  of  surrender  were  dishonoured,  in  which  the  regent's 
men  gained  the  day.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  opposed  to 
Queen  Mary  and  many  actively  supported  Murray  in  the  battle 
of  Langside — the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Queen's 
Park — on  the  13th  of  May  is68,  in  which  she  lost  crown  and 
kingdom.  A  memorial  of  the  conflict  was  erected  on  the  site 
in  1887.  Under  James  VI.  the  town  became  a  royal  burgh  in 
1 636,  with  freedom  of  the  river  from  t  he  Broomiclaw  to  the  Cloch. 
But  the  efforts  to  establish  episcopacy  aroused  the  fervent 
anti-prclatical  sentiment  of  the  people,  who  made  common 
cause  with  the  Covenanters  to  the  end  of  their  long  struggle. 
Montrose  mulcted  the  citizens  heavily  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth 
in  1645,  and  three  years  later  the  provost  and  bailies  were  deposed 
for  contumacy  to  their  sovereign  lord.  Plague  and  famine  devast- 
ated the  town  in  1649,  and  in  1652  a  conflagration  laid  a  third 
of  the  burgh  in  ashes.  Even  after  the  restoration  its  sufferings 
were  acute.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Whiggamores 
of  the  west  and  its  prisons  were  constantly  filled  with  rebels 
for  conscience'  sake.  The  government  scourged  the  townsfolk 
with  an  army  of  Highlanders,  whose  brutality  only  served  to 
st  rcngthen  the  resistance  at  the  battles  of  Drumdog  and  Both  well 
Brig.  With  the  Union,  hotly  resented  as  it  was  at  the  time, 
the  dawn  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  arose.  By  the  treaty 
of  Union  Scottish  ports  were  placed,  in  respect  of  trade,  on  the 
same  footing  as  English  ports,  and  the  situation  of  Glasgow 
enabled  it  to  acquire  a  full  share  of  the  ever-increasing  Atlantic 
trade.  Its  commerce  was  already  considerable  and  in  population 
it  was  now  the  second  town  in  Scotland.  It  enjoyed  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  raw  and  refined  sugars,  had  the  right 
to  distil  spirits  from  molasses  free  of  duty,  dealt  largely  in  cured 
herring  and  salmon,  sent  hides  to  English  tanners  and  manu- 
factured soap  and  linen.  It  challenged  the  supremacy  of  Bristol 
in  the  tobacco  trade — fetching  cargoes  from  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Carolina  in  its  own  fleet — so  that  by  1772  its  importations 
of  tobacco  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole  quantity 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tobacco  merchants 
built  handsome  mansions  and  the  town  rapidly  extended  west- 
wards. With  the  surplus  profits  new  industries  were  created, 
which  helped  the  city  through  the  period  of  the  American  War. 
Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  manufactures  in  which  Glasgow 
has  always  held  a  foremost  place  date  from  this  period.  It  was 
in  1764  that  James  Watt  succeeded  in  repairing  a  hitherto 
unworkable  model  of  Newcomcn's  fire  (steam)  engine  in  his  small 
workshop  within  the  college  precincts.  Shipbuilding  on  a 
colossal  scale  and  the  enormous  developments  in  the  iron  in- 
dustries and  engineering  were  practically  the  growth  of  the  19th 
century.  The  failure  of  the  Western  bank  in  1857,  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  the  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
bank  in  1878,  among  other  disasters,  involved  heavy  losses  and 
distress,  but  recovery  was  always  rapid. 

Authorities. — T.  Clcland,  Annals  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  ifii6); 
Duncan,  Literary  Histpry  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  18S6);  Rriistrun 
Episcopates  Glastow  (Maitland  Club,  1843);  Pagan.  SteUh  of  the 
History  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1847);  Sir  j.  D.  Marwick,  Extracts 
from  the  Burgh  Records  of  Glasgow  (tiurgh  Records  Society) ;  Chartrrt 
relating  to  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1891);  River  Clyde  and  Harbour  r( 
Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1898) ;  Glasgow  Past  and  Present  (Glasgow,  1884) ; 
Mumnunia  Unisxrsilatis  Glasgow  (Maitland  Club.  1854):  J-  Strang. 
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Glasgow  and  Us  Clubi  (Glasgow,  1864) ;  Reid  ("  Senex  "),  Old  Glasgow 
(Glasgow,  1864);  A.  Macgcorge,  Old  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1888); 
Dcas,  The  Rsoer  Clyde  (Glasgow,  1881)  ;  Gale.  Lock  Katrine  Water- 
works  (Glasgow,  1883);  Mason,  Public  and  Private  Libraries  of 
Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1885);  J.  Nicol,  Vital,  Social  and  iUonomte 
Statistics  of  Glasgow  (ihHl) ;  J.B.Russcll,  Life  in  One  Room  (Glasgow, 
188B);  Ttckeled  Houses  (Glasgow,  1889);  T.  Somervitle,  George 
Square  (Glasgow,  1891);  J.  A.  Kilpatriclc,  Literary  Landmarks  of 
Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1898);  J.  K.  M' Do  wall.  People's  History  of 
Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1899);  Sir  j.  Bell  and  J.  Paton,  Glasgow:  lis 
Municipal  Organization  and  Administration  (Glasgow.  1896);  Sir 
D.  Richmond.  Notes  on  Municipal  Work  (Glasgow.  1899):  J.  M. 
Lang,  Glasgow  and  the  Barony  (Glasgow,  1895) ;  Old  Glasgow  (Glasgow, 
1896);  J.  H.  Muir,  Glasgow  in- 1901. 

GLASITES,  or  Sandemanuns,'  m  Christian  sect,  founded  in 
Scotland  by  John  Glas  (q.v.).  It  spread  into  England  and 
America,  but  is  now  practically  extinct.  Glas  dissented  from 
the  Westminster  Confession  only  in  his  views  as  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  church  and  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
But  his  son-in-law  Robert  Sandcman  added  a  distinctive  doctrine 
as  to  the  nature  of  faith  which  is  thus  slated  on  his  tombstone: 
"  That  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ  without  a  thought  or 
deed  on  the  part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners 
spotless  before  God."  In  a  scries  of  letters  to  James  Hervcy, 
the  author  of  Tktron  and  A -  pasta,  he  maintained  that  justifying 
faith  is  a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony  concerning 
Jesus  Christ ,  differing  in  no  way  in  its  character  from  belief  in  any 
ordinary  testimony.  In  their  practice  the  Glasite  churches  aimed 
at  a  strict  conformity  with  the  primitive  type  of  Christianity 
as  understood  by  them.  Each  congregation  had  a  plurality  of 
elders,  pastors  or  bishops,  who  were  chosen  according  to  what 
were  believed  to  be  the  instructions  of  Paul,  without  regard  to 
previous  education  or  present  occupation,  and  who  enjoy  a 
perfect  equality  in  office.  To  have  been  married  a  second  time 
disqualified  for  ordination,  or  for  continued  tenure  of  the  office 
of  bishop.  In  all  the  action  of  the  church  unanimity  was  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary;  if  any  member  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  rest,  he  must  cither  surrender  his  judgment  to  that  of  the 
church,  or  be  shut  out  from  its  communion.  To  join  in  prayer 
with  any  one  not  a  member  of  the  denomination  was  regarded 
as  unlawful,  and  even  to  eat  or  drink  with  one  who  had  been 
municatcd  was  held  to  be  wrong.  The  Lord's  Supper 
observed  weekly;  and  between  forenoon  and  afternoon 
service  every  Sunday  a  love  feast  was  held  at  which  every 
member  was  required  to  be  present.  Mutual  exhortation  was 
practised  at  all  the  meetings  for  divine  service,  when  any  member 
who  had  the  gift  of  speech  (xapursta)  was  allowed  to  speak. 
The  practice  of  washing  one  another's  feel  was  at  one  time 
observed;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  customary  for  each  brother 
and  sister  to  receive  new  members,  on  admission,  with  a  holy 
kiss.  "  Things  strangled  "  and  "  blood  "  were  rigorously  ab- 
stained from;  the  lot  was  regarded  as  sacred;  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  they  held  to  be  unscriptural  and  improper,  and  each 
member  considered  his  property  as  liable  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  necessities 
of  the  church.  Churches  of  this  order  were  founded  in  Paisley, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Lcith,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
Dunk  eld,  Cupar,  Galashiels,  Liverpool  and  London,  where 
Michael  Faraday  was  long  an  elder.  Their  exclusiveness 
in  practice,  neglect  of  education  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
antinomian  tendency  of  their  doctrine  contributed  to  their 
dissolution.  Many  Glasites  joined  the  general  body  of  Scottish 
Congrcgationalists,  and  the  sect  may  now  be  considered  extinct. 
The  last  of  the  Sandemanian  churches  in  America  ceased  to 
exist  in  1890. 

St*  James  Ross,  History  of  Congregational  Independency  in 
Scotland  (Glasgow,  1900).  (D.  Ms.) 

GLASS  (O.E.  glees,  cf.  Ger.  Glas,  perhaps  derived  from  an  old 
Teutonic  root  gla-,  a  variant  of  gio-,  having  the  general  sense  of 
shining,  cf.  "  glare,"  "  glow  "),  a  hard  substance,  usually  Iran* 
parent  or  translucent,  which  from  a  fluid  condition  at  a  high 
temperature  has  passed  to  a  solid  condition  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  prevent  the  formation  of  visible  crystals.  There 

■The  name  Glasites  or  GlassitM  was  generally  used  in  Scotland; 
in  England  and  America  the 


are  many  varieties  of  glass  differing  widely  in  chemical 
position  and  in  physical  qualities.  Most  varieties,  however, 
have  certain  qualities  in  common.  They  pass  through  a  viscous 
stage  in  cooling  from  a  state  of  fluidity;  they  develop  effects 
of  cotour  when  the  glass  mixtures  are  fused  with  certain  metallic 
oxides;  they  are,  when  cold,  bad  conductors  both  of  electricity 
and  heat,  they  are  easily  fractured  by  a  blow  or  shock  and  show  a 
conchoidal  fracture;  they  are  but  slightly  affected  by  ordinary 
solvents,  but  are  readily  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  structure  of  glass  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  in- 
vestigations. The  theory  most  widely  accepted  at  present  is 
that  glass  is  a  quickly  solidified  solution,  in  which  silica,  silicates, 
borates,  phosphates  and  aluminates  may  be  either  solvents  or 
solutes,  and  metallic  oxides  and  metals  may  be  held  either 
in  solution  or  in  suspension.  Long  experience  has  fixed  the 
mixtures,  so  far  as  ordinary  furnace 
ccrned,  which  produce  the  varieties  of  glass  in  < 
essential  materials  of  which  these  mixture*  are  made  are,  for 
English  flint  glass,  sand,  carbonate  of  potash  and  red  lead; 
for  plate  and  sheet  glass,  sand,  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  lime;  and  for  Bohemian  glass,  sand,  carbonate 
of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  convenient  to  treat 
these  glasses  as  "  normal  "  glasses,  but  they  are  in  reality 
mixtures  of  silicates,  and  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  definite 
chemical  compounds  or  represented  by  definite  chemical 
formulae. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  glass-making  has  been 
considerably  widened  by  Dr  F.  O.  Schott's  experiments  at  the 
Jena  glass-works.  The  commercial  success  of  these  works  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  pure  science  to  manufactures. 

The  recent  large  increase  in  the  number  of  varieties  of  glass 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  developments  in  the  manufacture  of 
optical  glass.  Glasses  possessing  special  qualities  have  been 
required,  and  have  been  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  new 
combinations  of  materials.  The  range  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  glasses  from  2-5  to  5-0  illustrates  the  effect  of  modified 
compositions.  In  the  same  way  glass  can  be  rendered  more  or 
less  fusible,  and  its  stability  can  be  increased  both  in  relation 
to  extremes  of  temperature  and  to  the  chemical  action  of 
solvents. 

The  fluidity  of  glass  at  a  high  temperature  renders  possible 
the  processes  of  ladelling,  pouring,  casting  and  stirring.  A 
mass  of  glass  in  a  viscous  state  can  be  rolled  with  an  iron  roller 
like  dough ;  can  be  rendered  hollow  by  the  pressure  of  the  human 
breath  or  by  compressed  air;  can  be  forced  by  air  pressure,  or 
by  a  mechanically  driven  plunger,  to  take  the  shape  and  im- 
pression of  a  mould;  and  can  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  aa 
solid  rod  or  as  hollow  tube.  So  extensible  is  viscous  glass  that 
it  can  be  drawn  out  into  a  filament  sufficiently  fine  and  elastic 
to  be  woven  into  a  fabric. 

Glasses  are  generally  transparent  but  may  be  translucent  or 
opaque.  Semi-opacity  due  to  crystallization  may  be  induced 
in  many  glasses  by  maintaining  them  for  a  long  period  at  a 
temperature  just  insufficient  to  cause  fusion.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
duced the  crystalline,  devilrificd  material,  known  as  Reaumur's 
porcelain.  Semi-opacity  and  opacity  are  usually  produced 
by  the  addition  to  the  glass-mixtures  of  materials  which  will 
remain  in  suspension  in  the  glass,  such  as  oxide  of  tin,  oxide 
of  arsenic,  phosphate  of  lime,  cryolite  or  a  mixture  of  felspar 
and  fluorspar. 

Little  is  known  about  the  actual  cause  of  colour  in  glass 
beyond  the  fact  that  certain  materials  added  to  and  melted 
with  certain  glass-mixtures  will  in  favourable  circumstances 
produce  effects  of  colour.  The  colouring  agents  are  generally 
metallic  oxides.  The  same  oxide  may  produce  different  colours 
with  different  glass- mixtures,  and  different  oxides  of  the  same 
metal  may  produce  different  colours.  The  purple-blue  of  cobalt, 
the  chrome  green  or  yellow  of  chromium,  the  dichroic  canary- 
colour  of  uranium  and  the  violet  of  manganese,  arc  constant. 
Ferrous  oxide  produces  an  olive  green  or  a  pale  blue  according 
to  the  glass  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Ferric  oxide  gives  a  yellow 
colour,  but  requires  the  presence  of  an  < 
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reduction  to  the  ferrous  state.  Lead  gives  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
Silver  oxide,  mixed  as  a  paint  and  spread  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  glass  and  heated,  gives  a  permanent  yellow  stain.  Finely 
divided  vegetable  charcoal  added  to  a  soda-lime  glass  gives  a 
yellow  colour.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  colour  is  due  to 
but  the  effect  can  be  produced  with  a  glass  mixture 
riphur,  free  or  combined,  and  by 
of  charcoal  the  intensity  of  the  colour 
until  it  reaches  black  opacity, 
give  a  pale  pink  or  pinkish 
yellow.  Tellurium  appears 
to  give  a  pale  pink  tint. 
Nickel  with  a  potash-lead 
glass  gives  a  violet  colour, 
and  a  brown  colour  with 
a  soda-lime  glass.  Copper 
gives  a  peacock-blue  which 
becomes  green  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  copper  oxide 
is  increased.  If  oxide  of 
is  added  to  a  glass 


source  of  heat,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  1 
the  heat  gradually  to  die  out. 

The  furnaces  (tig.  15)  employed  for  melting  glass  are  usually 
heated  with  gas  on  the  "  Siemens,"  or  some  similar  system  of 
regenerative  heating.  In  the  United  States  natural  gas  is  used 
it  is  available.  In  some  English  works  coal  is  still 
for  direct  heating  with  various  forms  of  1 
Crude  petroleum  and  a  thin  tar,  resulting 
process  of  enriching  water-gas  with  petroleum,  ' 


reducing  agent,  a  glass  is 
produced  which  when  first 
taken  from  the  crucible  is 
colourless  but  on  being  re- 
heated develops  a  deep 
crimson  -  ruby  colour.  A 
similar  glass,  if  its  cooling 


15. — Siemens'*  Continuous  Tank  Furnace. 


is  greatly  retarded,  produces  throughout  its  substance  minute 
crystals  of  metallic  copper,  and  closely  resembles  the  mineral 
called  avanturine.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  stage  in  which 
the  glass  has  a  rusty  red  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  a  purple- 
blue  colour  by  transmitted  light.  Glass  containing  gold  behaves 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  way,  but  the  ruby  glass  is  less  crimson 
than  copper  ruby  glass.  J.  E.  C.  Maxwell  Garnet  t,  who  has  studied 
the  optical  properties  of  these  glasses,  has  suggested  that  the 
changes  in  colour  correspond  with  changes  effected  in  the 
structure  of  the  metals  as  they  pass  gradually  from  solution  in 
the  glass  to  a  state  of  crystallization. 
Owing  to  impurities  contained  in  the  materials  from  which 
are  made,  accidental  coloration  or  discoloration  is  often 


produced.  For  this  reason  chemical  agents  are  added  to  glass 
mixtures  to  remove  or  neutralize  accidental  colour.  Ferrous 
oxide  is  the  usual  cause  of  discoloration.  By  converting  ferrous 
into  ferric  oxide  the  green  tint  is  changed  to  yellow,  which  is 
less  noticeable.  Oxidation  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  to 
the  glass  mixture  of  a  substance  which  gives  up  oxygen  at  a 
high  temperature,  such  as  manganese  dioxide  or  arsenic  trioxide. 
With  the  same  object,  red  lead  and  saltpetre  are  used  in  the 
mixture  for  potash-lead  glass.  Manganese  dioxide  not  only  acts 
as  a  source  of  oxygen,  but  develops  a  pink  tint  in  the  glass,  which 
is  complementary  to  and  neutralizes  the  green  colour  due  to 
ferrous  oxide. 

Glass  is  a  bad  conductor  of  beat.  When  boiling  water  is 
poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  the  vessel  frequently  breaks,  on 
account  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers. 
If  in  the  process  of  glass  manufacture  a  glass  vessel  is  suddenly 
cooled,  the  constituent  particles  arc  unable  to  arrange  themselves 
and  the  vessel  remains  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  The  surface 
of  the  vessel  may  be  hard,  but  the  vessel  is  liable  to  fracture 

00  receiving  a  trifling  shock.  M.  dc  la  Mastic's  process  of 
"  toughening "  glass  consisted  in  dipping  glass,  raised  to  a 
temperature  slightly  below  the  melting-point,  into  molten 
tallow.  The  surface  of  the  glass  was  hardened,  but  the  inner 
layers  remained  in  unstable  equilibrium.  Directly  the  crust 
was  pierced  the  whole  mass  was  shattered  into  minute  fragments. 
In  all  branches  of  glass  manufacture  the  process  of  "  annealing," 

1  t.  cooling  the  manufactured  objects  sufficiently  slowly  to  allow 
the  constituent  particles  to  settle  into  a  condition  of  equilibrium, 
is  of  vital  importance.  The  desired  result  is  obtained  either  by 
moving  the  manufactured  goods  gradually  away  from  a 


both  with  compressed  air  and  with  steam  with  considerable 
success.  Electrical  furnaces  have  not  as  yet  been  employed 
for  ordinary  glass-making  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  the  electrical 
planus  which  have  been  erected  for  melting  and 
quartz  suggest  the  possibility  of  electric  beating 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass.   Many  forms  of 


tried  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  glass  furnaces. 
It  is  usually  essential  that  some  parts  of  the  apparatus  shall  be 
made  to  acquire  a  temperature  identical  with  the  temperature 
to  be  measured  Owing  to  the  physical  changes  produced  in  the 
material  exposed  prolonged  observations  of  temperature  arc 
impossible.  In  the  Fery  radiation  pyrometer  this  difficulty 
is  obviated,  as  the  instrument  may  be  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  furnace.  The  radiation  passing  out  from  an 
opening  in  the  furnace  falls  upon  a  concave  mirror  in  a  telescope 
and  is  focused  upon  a  thermoelectric  couple.  The  hotter  the 
furnace  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the 
The  electromotive  force  thus  generated  is  measured  by  a  { 
meter,  the  scale  of  which  is  divided  and  figured  so  that  the 
temperature  may  be  directly  read.  (See  Theilmometsy.) 

In  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  glass  it  is  convenient 
to  group  the  various  branches  in  the  following  manner: 
Manujacturtd  Clasi. 
I. 

11- 


A.  Table  glass. 


B.  tube. 
Special  glasses 
for  thermo- 
meters, and 


C.  Sheet 
and  cr* »vtn 


D.  Bottles. 


glasses. 

III.  Mechanically  Pressed  Cbss 


1 


A.  Plate  and  rolled  plate  glass.  B.  Pressed  table  glass. 

I.  Optical  Glass. — As  regards  both  mode  of  production  and 
essential  properties  optical  glass  differs  widely  from  all  other 
varieties.  These  differences  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
glass  for  optical  uses  is  required  in  comparatively  large  and  thick 
pieces,  while  for  most  other  purposes  glass  is  used  in  the  form 
of  comparatively  thin  sheets;  when,  therefore,  as  a  1 
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of  Dollond's  invention  of  achromatic  telescope  objectives  in 
1757,  a  demand  first  arose  for  optical  glass,  the  industry  was 
unable  to  furnish  suitable  material.  Flint  glass  particularly, 
which  appeared  quite  satisfactory  when  viewed  in  small  pieces, 
was  found  to  be  so  far  from  homogeneous  as  to  be  useless  for 
lens  construction.  The  first  step  towards  overcoming  this  vital 
defect  in  optical  glass  was  taken  by  P.  L.  Guinand,  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  by  introducing  the  process  of  stirring 
the  molten  glass  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  fireclay.  Guinand 
was  induced  to  migrate  from  his  home  in  Switzerland  to  Bavaria, 
where  he  worked  at  the  production  of  homogeneous  flint  glass, 
first  with  Joseph  von  Uutschneider  and  then  with  J.  Fraunhofcr; 
the  latter  ultimately  attained  considerable  success  and  produced 
telescope  disks  up  to  38  centimetres  (1 1  in.)  diameter.  Fraunhofcr 
further  initiated  the  specification  of  refraction  and  dispersion 
in  terms  of  certain  lines  of  the  spectrum,  and  even  attempted 
an  investigation  of  the  offect  of  chemical  composition  on  the 
relative  dispersion  produced  by  glasses  in  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum.  Guinand's  process  was  further  developed  in  France 
by  Guinand's  sons  and  subsequently  by  Bontcmps  and  E.  Feil. 
In  1848  Bontcmps  was  obliged  to  leave  France  for  political 
reasons  and  came  to  England,  where  he  initiated  the  optical 
glass  manufacture  at  Chance's  glass  works  near  Birmingham, 
and  this  firm  ultimately  attained  a  considerable  reputation  in 
the  production  of  optical  glass,  especially  of  large  disks  for 
telescope  objectives.  Efforts  at  improving  optical  glass  had, 
however,  not  been  confined  to  the  descendants  and  successors 
of  Guinand  and  Fraunhofcr.  In  1814  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  appointed  a  committee  on  the  subject,  the 
experimental  work  being  carried  out  by  Faraday.  Faraday 
independently  recognized  the  necessity  for  mechanical  agitation 
of  the  molten  glass  in  order  to  ensure  homogeneity,  and  to 
facilitate  his  manipulations  be  worked  with  dense  lead  borate 
glasses  which  arc  very  fusible,  but  have  proved  too  unstable 
for  ordinary  optical  purposes.  Later  Macs  of  Clichy  (France) 
exhibited  some  "  zinc  crown  "  glass  in  small  plates  of  optical 
quality  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851;  and  another  French 
glass-maker,  Lamy,  produced  a  dense  thallium  glass  in  1867. 
In  1834  W.  V.  Harcourt  began  experiments  in  glass-making, 
in  which  he  was  subsequently  joined  by  G.  G.  Stokes.  Their 
object  was  to  pursue  the  inquiry  begun  by  Fraunhofcr  as  to  the 
effect  of  chemical  composition  on  the  distribution  of  dispersion. 
The  specific  effect  of  boric  acid  in  this  respect  was  correctly 
ascertained  by  Stokes  and  Harcourt,  but  they  mistook  the  cfTcct 
of  titanic  acid.  J.  Hopkinson,  working  at  Chance's  glass  works, 
subsequently  made  an  attempt  to  produce  a  titanium  silicate 
glass,  but  nothing  further  resulted. 

The  next  and  most  important  forward  step  in  the  progress  of 
optical  glass  manufacture  was  initiated  by  Ernst  Abbe  and 
carried  out  jointly  by  him  and  O.  Schott  at  Jena  in  Germany. 
Aided  by  grants  from  the  Prussian  government,  these  workers 
systematically  investigated  the  effect  of  introducing  a  large 
number  of  different  chemical  substances  (oxides)  into  vitreous 
fluxes.  As  a  result  a  whole  scries  of  glasses  of  novel  composition 
and  optical  properties  were  produced.-  A  certain  number  of  the 
most  promising  of  these,  from  the  purely  optical  point  of  view, 
had  unfortunately  to  be  abandoned  for  practical  use  owing  to 
their  chemical  instability,  and  the  problem  of  Fraunhofer,  viz. 
the  production  of  pairs  of  glasses  of  widely  differing  refraction 
and  dispersion,  but  having  a  similar  distribution  of  dispersion 
in  the  various  regions  of  the  spectrum,  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
solved.  On  the  other  hand,  while  in  the  older  crown  and  flint 
glasses  the  relation  between  refraction  and  dispersion  had  been 
practically  fixed,  dispersion  and  refraction  increasing  regularly 
with  the  density  of  the  glass,  in  some  of  the  new  glasses  introduced 
by  Abbe  and  Schott  this  relation  is  altered  and- a  relatively 
low  refractive  index  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively  high  disper- 
sion, while  in  others  a  high  refractive  index  is  associated  with 
low  dispersive  power. 

The  initiative  of  Abbe  and  Schott,  which  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  resources  for  scientific  investigation  available  at  the 
Physikalischc  Rcichsanstalt  (Imperial  Physical  Laboratory), 


led  to  such  important  developments  that  similar  work  was 
undertaken  in  France  by  the  firm  of  Mantois,  the  successors 
of  Feil,  and  somewhat  later  by  Chance  in  England.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  new  varieties  of  glass,  originally  known  as  "  Jena  " 
glasses,  is  now  carried  out  extensively  and  with  a  considerable 
dcgTce  of  commercial  success  in  France,  and  also  to  a  less  extent 
in  England,  but  none  of  the  other  makers  of  optical  glass  has 
as  yet  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  industry  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  the  Jena  firm. 

The  older  optical  glasses,  now  generally  known  as  the 
"  ordinary  "  crown  and  flint  glasses,  are  all  of  the  nature  of  pure 
silicates,  the  basic  constituents  being,  in  the  case  of  crown 
glasses,  lime  and  soda  or  lime  and  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
and  in  the  case  of  flint  glasses,  lead  and  either  (or  both)  soda  and 
potash.  With  the  exception  of  the  heavier  flint  (lead)  glasses, 
these  ran  be  produced  so  as  to  be  free  both  from  notice  at.  k 
colour  and  from  such  defects  as  bubbles,  opaque  inclusions  or 
"  striae,"  but  extreme  care  in  the  choice  of  all  the  raw  materials 
and  in  all  the  manipulations  is  required  to  ensure  this  result. 
Further,  these  glasses,  when  made  from  properly  proportioned 
materials,  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  chemical  stability, 
which  is  amply  sufficient  for  most  optical  purposes.  The  newer 
glasses,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  much  wider  variety  0/ 
chemical  constituents,  the  most  important  being  the  oxides  of 
barium,  magnesium,  aluminium  and  zinc,  used  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  the  bases  already  named  in  reference 
to  the  older  glasses,  and— among  acid  bodies— boric  anhydride 
(BtOi)  which  replaces  the  silica  of  the  older  glasses  to  a  varying 
extent.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  by  the  aid  of  certain  of  these 
new  constituents,  glasses  can  be  produced  which,  as  regards 
purity  of  colour,  freedom  from  defects  and  chemical  stability  are 
equal  or  even  superior  to  the  best  of  the  "  ordinary  "  glasses,  bat 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  this  is  the  case  the  optical 
properties  of  the  new  glass  do  not  fall  very  widely  outside 
the  limits  set  by  the  older  glasses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
extreme  the  optical  properties  of  these  new  glasses,  i.e.  the 
further  they  depart  from  the  ratio  of  refractive  index  to  dispersive 
power  found  in  the  older  glasses,  the  greater  the  difficulty  found 
in  obtaining  them  of  either  sufficient  purity  or  stability  to  be  of 
practical  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  admitted  that  some  of  the  glasses, 
most  useful  optically,  the  dense  barium  crown  glasses,  which 
are  so  widely  used  in  modern  photographic  lenses,  cannot  be 
produced  entirely  free  either  from  noticeable  colour  or  from 
numerous  small  bubbles,  while  the  chemical  nature  of  these 
glasses  is  so  sensitive  that  considerable  care  is  required  to  protect 
the  surfaces  of  lenses  made  from  them  if  serious  tarnishing  is  to 
be  avoided.  I  n  practice,  however,  it  is  not  found  that  the  presence 
either  of  a  decidedly  greenish-yellow  colour  or  of  numerous 
small  bubbles  interferes  at  all  seriously  with  the  successful  use 
of  the  lenses  for  the  majority  of  purposes,  so  that  it  is  preferable 
to  sacrifice  the  perfection  of  the  glass  in  order  to  secure  valuable 
optical  properties. 

It  is  a  further  striking  fact,  not  unconnected  with  those  just 
enumerated,  that  the  extreme  range  of  optical  properties  covered 
even  by  the  relatively  large  number  of  optical  glasses  now  availab  lc 
is  in  reality  very  smalL  The  refractive  indices  of  all  glasses  at 
present  available  lie  between  1-46  and  1*90,  whereas  transparent 
minerals  arc  known  having  refractive  indices  lying  considerably 
outside  these  limits;  at  least  one  of  these,  fluorite  (calcium 
fluoride),  is  actually  used  by  opticians  in  the  construction  of 
certain  lenses,  so  that  probably  progress  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
considerable  widening  of  the  limits  of  available  optical  materials; 
possibly  such  progress  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  artificial 
production  of  large  mineral  crystals. 

The  qualities  required  in  optical  glasses  have  already  been 
partly  referred  to,  but  may  now  be  summarized: — 

1.  Transtxirtnty  and  Freedom  front  Colour. — These  qualities  can 
be  readily  judged  by  inspection  of  the  glass  in  pieces  of  convderahle 
thickness,  and  they  may  be  quantitatively  measured  by  means  of  the 
spectro-  photometer. 

2.  HomoceiuUy.—The  optical  desideratum  is  uniformity  of  re- 
fractive index  and  dUpcrmvc  power  throughout  the  mass  of  the  gl.isa- 
This  is  probably  never  completely  attained,  variations  in  the  uxih 
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nt  figure  of  the  refractive  index  being  observed  in  different 
unfile  large  blocks  of  the  moat  perfect  glass.    While  Mich 
minute  and  gradual  variations  are  harmless  for  most  optical  purposes. 


sudden  variations  which  generally  take  the  form  of  striae  or  veins 
arc  fatal  defects  in  all  optical  glass.  In  their  coarsest  forms  such 
striae  are  readily  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  finer  ones  escape 
detection  unless  special  means  are  taken  for  rendering  them  viiibf 


such  special  means  conveniently  take  the  form  of  an  apparatu «  for 
examining  the  glass  in  a  beam  of  parallel  light,  when  the  striae 
scatter  the  light  and  appear  as  either  dark  or  bright  lines  according 
to  the  position  of  the  eye.    Plate  glass  of  the  usual  quality,  which 


appears  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  when  looked  at  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  seen  to  be  a  mass  of  fine  striae,  when  a  considerable  thickness 
is  cumir.nl  in  parallel  light.  Plate  class  is,  nevertheless,  consider- 
ably used  for  toe  cheaper  forms  of  lenses,  where  the  scattering  of 
the  light  and  loss  of  definition  arising  from  these  fine  striae  is  not 
readily  recognixed. 

Bubbles  and  enclosures  of  opaque  matter,  although  more  readily 
observed,  do  not  constitute  such  serious  defects;  their  presence  in  a 
lens,  to  a  moderate  extent,  does  not  interfere  with,  its  performance 
(see  above). 

y  Hardness  and  Chemical  Stability. — These  properties  contribute 
to  the  durability  of  lenses,  and  are  specially  desirable  in  the  outer 
members  of  lens  combinations  which  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
frequent  handling  or  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  a  general  rule 
to  which,  however,  there  are  important  exceptions,  both  these 
qualities  are  found  to  a  greater  degree,  the  lower  the  refractive  index 
of  the  glass.  The  chemical  stability,  it.  the  power  of  resisting  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
rcpends  largely  upon  the  quantity  of  alkalis  contained  in  the  glass 


proportion  to  the  lead,  lime  or  barium  present,  the  stability 
generally  less  the  higher  the  proportion  of  alkali.    A  high 


stent  tends  towards  both  hardness  and  chemical  stability, 
and  this  ran  be  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  small  proportions 
of  boric  acid;  in  larger  quantities,  however,  the  Utter  constituent 
produces  the  opposite  effect. 

4.  Ahmet  of  Internal  Strain.— Internal  strain  tn  glass  arises  from 
the  unequal  contraction  of  the  outer  and  inner  portions  of  masses 
of  glass  during  cooling.  Processes  of  annealing,  or  very  gradual 
cooling,  are  intended  to  relieve  these  strains,  but  such  processes  are 
only  completely  effective  when  the  cooling,  particularly  through 
those  ranges  of  temperature  where  the  glass  is  just  losing  the  last 
traces  of  plasticity,  is  extremely  gradual,  a  rate  measured  in  hours 
per  decree  Centigrade  bring  required.  The  existence  of  internal 
strains  in  glass  can  be  readily  recognixed  by  examination  in  polarized 
light,  any  signs  of  double  refraction  indicating  the  existence  of  strain. 
If  the  glass  is  very  badly  annealed,  the  lenses  made  from  it  may  fly 
to  pieces  during  or  after  manufacture,  but  apart  from  such  extreme 
cases  the  optical  effects  of  internal  strain  arc  not  readily  observed 
except  in  large  optical  apparatus.  Very  perfectly  annealed  optical 
glass  is  now.  now  ever,  readily  obtainable. 

*.  Refraction  and  Dispersion. — The  purely  optical  properties  of 
refraction  and  dispersion,  although  of  the  greatest  importance, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  detail  here;  for  an  account  of  the  optical 
properties  required  in  glasses  for  various  forms  of  lenses  see  the 
artirles  Lens  and  Aberration:  II.  In  Optical  Systems.  As  typical 
of  the  range  of  modem  optical  glasses  Table  I.  is  given,  which 
constituted  the  list  of  optical  gU«es  exhibited  by  Messrs  Chance 
at  the  Optical  Convention  in  London  in  1905.    In  this  table  n  is  the 


refractive  index  of  the  glass  for  sodium  light  (the  D  line  of  the  solar 
spectrum),  while  the  letters  C,  F  and  G'  refer  to  lines  in  the  hydrogen 
spectrum  by  which  dispersion  is  now  generally  specified.  The 
symbol  r  represents  the  inverse  of  the  dispersive  power,  its  value 
being  (»D-i)/(C-F).  The  very  much  longer  lists  of  German  and 
French  firms  contain  only  a  few  types  not  represented  in  this  table. 

Manufacture  of  Optical  Oast. — In  its  earlier  stages,  the  process 
for  the  production  of  optical  glass  closely  resembles  that  used  in 
the  production  of  any  other  glass  of  the  highest  quality.  The  raw 
materials  are  selected  with  great  care  to  assure  chemical  purity, 
but  whereas  in  most  glasses  the  only  impurities  to  be  dreaded 
arc  those  that  are  cither  infusible  or  produce  a  colouring  effect 
upon  the  gloss,  for  optical  purposes  the  admixture  of  other 
glass-forming  bodies  than  those  which  arc  intended  to  be  prcscr  t 
must  be  avoided  on  account  of  their  effect  in  modifying  the 
optical  constants  of  the  glass.  Constancy  of  composition  of  the 
raw  materials  and  their  careful  and  thorough  admixture  in  con- 
stant proportions  are  therefore  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
required  glasses.  The  materials  arc  generally  used  in  the  form 
either  of  oxides  (lead,  zinc,  silica,  &c>  or  of  salts  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  such  as  the  nitrates  or  carbonates.  Fragments  of 
glass  of  the  same  composition  as  that  aimed  at  arc  generally 
incorporated  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  mixed  raw  materials 
to  facilitate  their  fusion.  The  crucibles  or  pots  used  for  the 
production  of  optical  glass  very  closely  resemble  those  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  flint  glass  for  other  purposes;  they  arc  "  covered  " 
and  the  molten  materials  are  thus  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  furnace  gases  by  the  interposition  of  a  wall  of  fireclay,  but 
as  crucibles  for  optical  glass  arc  used  for  only  one  fusion  and  arc 
then  broken  up,  they  arc  not  made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  those 
used  in  flint-glass  making,  since  the  latter  remain  in  the  furnace 
for  many  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chemical  and  physical 
nature  of  the  fireclays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  crucibles 
requires  careful  attention  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  furnace  used  for  the  production  of  optical  glass  is  generally 
constructed  to  take  one  crucible  only,  so  that  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  glass  under  treatment.  These  small  furnaces  arc 
frequently  arranged  for  direct  coal  firing,  but  regenerative  gas- 
fired  furnaces  arc  also  employed.  The  empty  crucible,  having 
first  been  gradually  dried  and  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat  in  a 
subsidiary  furnace,  is  taken  up  by  means  of  massive  iron  tongs 
and  introduced  into  the  previously  heated  furnace,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  then  gradually  raised.  When  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture for  the  fusion  of  the  particular  glass  in  question  has  been 
attained,  the  mixture  of  raw  material*  is  introduced  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  at  a  time.  In  this  way  the  crucible 
is  gradually  filled  with  a  mass  of  molten  glass,  which  is,  however, 


Table  I.— Optical  Properties. 


Factory 
Number. 


C.  644 


646 
605 
577 
579 
5*9 
563 
535 

ft 

a 

45» 
45* 
43* 
410 

407 

370 
361 
3to 
337 


Name. 


Extra  Hard  Crown 
Doro-silicatc  Crown  . 
Hard  Crown 
Vledium  Barium  Crown 
Densest  Barium  Crown 
Soft  Crown  . 
Medium  Barium  Crown 
Barium  Light  Hint  . 
Extra  Light  Flint 
Extra  Light  Flint 
Boro-silirate  Flint 
Barium  Light  Flint 
Soda  Flint 
Light  Flint  . 
Li«ht  Flint  . 
Light  Flint  . 
Light  Flint  . 
Dense  Flint  . 
Dense  Flint  . 
Dense  Flint  . 
Extra  Drn<e  Flint 

Flint       .  . 


1-4959 
1-5006 

I-5*7S 
1-5738 
1-0065 
1515a 
1-5660 
1-545* 
1  53-6 
«  5333 
I-S6J3 
«-5»33 
1548a 

1-547* 
1-5610 
1-5760 

■  57«7 
1-61 18 
1*6314 
1-6225 
I  6469 
I  71*9 


644 
633 
do-5 
579 
57-9 
56-9 
56-3 
53-5 
490 

4«-5 

46-6* 
45-« 
45-8 

43  * 
410 

40- 7 
36-9 
36- 1 
36-0 
337 
•"J  ') 


Medium 
!  )i;.|  ft-  ion. 
C-F. 


•00770 
•00803 
•00856 

■Ctry/O 
•OIO46 
•O0906 

•01006 

•01  MO 

•01085 

■01099 
•01187 
•01151 
•01 195 

•01 196 
-01299 
•01404 
•01420 
•01657 
•0172a 
•017*9 
•01917 
•02384 


Partial  and  Relative  Partial  Dispersions. 


-00228 
•00236 
•00252 
•00293 
•00308 
•00264 
•00297 
•00298 

•00313 
•00322 

00343 
•O0362 
•00343 
•00348 
•00372 
■00402 
■00404 
•00470 
•00491 
■00493 
■00541 


C-D 


D-F. 


•00562 


■00697 
•00738 
•00642 
•00709 
■00722 
•0077a 
•00777 
•00844 

■u<»r.) 
•00H.SJ 
•OO848 
•OO927 
•01002 
•OIOI6 
•OH87 
•OI23I 
•OI236 
OI376 
•01714 


D-F 

F-G'. 

•704 

•00431 

•700 

•00446 

•706 

•00484 

•704 

•0055a 

•705 

-00589 

•708 

•00517 

•704 

•00576 

•701 
•711 

•0058a 
•00630 

.707 

•00640 

•711 

•00693 

•711 

•00721 

•7«3 

■00690 

•709 

•00707 

•7»3 
•7-3 

•00770 
•00840 

•00840 

•01004 

•715 

•01046 

•7«5 

•01054 

■720 

•01 170 

.789 

•01661 

F-G' 


■560 
•555 
•554 

IS 
•570 
57* 
•570 
•580 

8 
•577 

591 

:» 
•591 
•606 
■608 
•609 

Si 


uigmz 
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GLASS 


full  of  bubbles  of  all  sizes.  These  bubbles  arise  partly  from  the  |  are  chosen,  and  are  heated  to  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to 
air  enclosed  between  the  particles  of  raw  materials  and  partly  soften  the  glass,  when  the  lumps  are  caused  to  assume  the  shape 


from  the  gaseous  decomposition  products  of  the  materials 
themselves.  In  the  neat  stage  of  the  process,  the  glass  is  raised 
to  a  high  temperature  In  order  to  render  it  sufficiently  fluid  to 
allow  of  the  complete  elimination  of  these  bubbles;,  the  actual 
temperature  required  varies  with  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  glass,  a  bright  red  heat  sufficing  for  tbe  most  fusible  glasses, 
while  with  others  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  best  furnaces 
is  required  to  attain  tbe  necessary  temperature.  With  these 
latter  glasses  there  is,  of  course,  considerable  risk  that  the 
partial  fusion  and  consequent  contraction  of  tbe  fireclay  of  tbe 
crucible  may  result  in  its  destruction  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
glass.  The  stages  of  the  process  so  far  described  generally  occupy 
from  36  to  60  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  of  those  attending  the  furnace  fa  required.  This  fa 
still  more  the  case  in  the  next  stage.  Tbe  examination  of  small 
test-pieces  of  the  glass  withdrawn  from  the  crucible  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod  having  shown  that  tbe  molten  mass  is  free  from 
bubbles,  tbe  stirring  process  may  be  begun,  the  object  of  this 
manipulation  being  to  render  the  glass  as  homogeneous  as  possible 
and  to  secure  the  absence  of  veins  or  striae  in  the  product.  For 
this  purpose  a  cylinder  of  fireclay,  provided  with  a  square  axial 
bole  at  the  upper  end,  is  heated  in  a  small  subsidiary  furnace  and 
is  then  introduced  into  the  molten  glass.  Into  the  square  axial 
bole  fits  the  square  end  of  a  hooked  iron  bar  which  projects 
several  yards  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  furnace;  by  means  of 
this  bar  a  workman  moves  the  fireclay  cylinder  about  in  the  glass 
with  a  steady  circular  sweep.  Although  the  weight  of  the  iron 
bar  is  carried  by  a  support,  such  as  an  overhead  chain  or  a  swivel 
roller,  this  operation  fa  very  laborious  and  trying,  more  especially 
during  the  earlier  stages  when  the  heat  radiated  from  the  open 
mouth  of  the  crucible  is  intense.  The  men  who  manipulate  the 
stirring  bars  are  therefore  changed  at  short  intervals,  while  the 
bars  themselves  have  also  to  be  changed  at  somewhat  longer 
intervals,  as  they  rapidly  become  oxidized,  and  accumulated 
scale  would  tend  to  fall  off  them,  thus  contaminating  the  glass 
below.  The  stirring  process  fa  begun  when  the  glass  fa  perfectly 
fluid  at  a  temperature  Utile  short  of  the  highest  attained  in  its 
fusion,  but  as  the  stirring  proceeds  the  glass  is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  and  thus  becomes  more  and  more  viscous  until  finally 
the  stirring  cylinder  can  scarcely  be  moved.  When  the  glass  has 
acquired  this  degree  of  consistency  it  fa  supposed  that  no  fresh 
movements  can  occur  within  its  mass,  so  that  if  homogeneity  has 
been  at  lained  the  glass  will  preserve  it  permanently.  The  stirri  ng 
is  therefore  discontinued  and  the  clay  cylinder  is  either  left 
embedded  in  the  glass,  or  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  force 
it  may  be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  crucible 
with  the  semi-solid  glass  which  it  contains  fa  now 
allowed  to  cool  considerably  in  the  melting  furnace, 
or  it  may  be  removed  to  another  slightly  heated 
furnace.  When  the  glass  has  cooled  so  far  as 
to  become  hard  and  solid,  the  furnace  fa  hermetic- 
ally scaled  up  and  allowed  to  cool  very  gradually 
to  the  ordinary  temperature.  If  the  cooling  fa  very 
gradual — occupying  several  weeks — it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  entire  contents  of  a  large  crucible,  weighing 
perhaps  1000  lb,  are  found  intact  as  a  single  mass  of  glass,  but 
more  frequently  the  mass  fa  found  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
fragments  of  various  sixes.  From  the  large  masses  great  lenses 
and  mirrors  may  be  produced,  while  the  smaller  pieces  are  used 
for  the  production  of  the  disks  and  slabs  of  moderate  size,  in 
which  the  optical  glass  of  commerce  is  usually  supplied.  In  order 
to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  glaas,  the  cold  crucible  fa  broken 
up  and  the  glass  carefully  separated  from  the  fragments  of  fire- 
clay. The  pieces  of  glass  are  then  examined  for  the  detection  of 
the  grosser  defects,  and  obviously  defective  pieces  arc  rejected. 
As  tbe  fractured  surfaces  of  the  glass  in  this  condition  are  un- 
suitable for  delicate  examination  a  good  deal  of  glass  that  passes 
this  inspection  has  yet  ultimately  to  be  rejected.  The  next  stage 
in  the  preparation  of  the  glass  is  the  process  of  moulding  and 
Lumps  of  glass  of  approximately  tbe  right  weight 


of  moulds  made  of  iron  or  fireclay  cither  by  the  natural  Dow  of 
the  softened  glass  under  gravity,  or  by  pressure  from  suitable 
tools  or  presses.  The  glass,  now  in  its  approximate  form,  fa 
placed  in  a  heated  chamber  where  it  fa  allowed  to  cool  very 
gradually — the  minimum  time  of  cooling  from  a  dull  red  beat 
being  six  days,  while  for  "  fine  annealing  "  a  much  longer  period 
fa  required  (see  above).  At  the  end  of  tbe  annealing  process  the 
glass  issues  in  the  shape  of  disks  or  slabs  slightly  larger  than 
required  by  the  optician  in  each  case.  The  glass  fa,  however,  by 
no  means  ready  for  delivery,  since  it  has  yet  to  be  examined 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  all  defective  pieces  must  be  rejected 
entirely  or  at  least  the  defective  part  must  be  cut  out  and  tbe 
slab  remoulded  or  ground  down  to  a  smaller  siae.  For  tbe  purpose 
of  rendering  this  minute  examination  possible,  opposite  plane 
surfaces  of  tbe  glass  are  ground  approximately  flat  and  polished, 
the  faces  to  be  polished  being  so  chosen  as  to  allow  of  a  view 
through  tbe  greatest  possible  thickness  of  glass;  thus  in  slab* 
the  narrow  edges  are  polished. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  above  account  of  the 
process  of  production  that  optical  glass,  relatively  to  other 
kinds  of  glass,  fa  very  expensive,  the  actual  price  varying  from 
js.  to  30s.  per  S>  in  small  slabs  or  disks.  The  price,  however, 
rapidly  increases  with  the  total  bulk  of  perfect  glass  required  in 
one  piece,  so  that  Urge  disks  of  glass  suitable  for  telescope 
objectives  of  wide  aperture,  or  blocks  for  large  prisms,  become 
exceedingly  costly.   The  reason  for  this  high  cost  fa  to  be  found 


partly  in  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  optically  perfect  glass  1 
in  large  and  successful  meltings  rarely  exceeds  ao%  of  the  total 
weight  of  glass  melted.  Further,  all  the  subsequent  processes 
of  cutting,  moulding  and  annealing  become  increasingly  difficult, 
owing  to  the  greatly  increased  risk  of  breakage  arising  from 
cither  external  injury  or  internal  strain,  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  individual  piece  of  glass  increase.  Nevertheless,  disks  of 
optical  glass,  both  crown  and  flint,  have  been  produced  up  to 
39  in.  in  diameter. 

II.  Blown  Glass.  (A)  Table-ware  and  Votes. — The  varieties 
of  glass  used  for  the  manufacture  of  table-ware  and  vases  are 
the  potash-lead  glass,  the  soda-lime  glass  and  the  potash-lime 
glass.  These  glasses  may  be  colourless  or  coloured.  Venetian 
glass  fa  a  soda-lime  glass;  Bohemian  glass  fa  a  potash  lime 
glass.  The  potash -lead  glass,  which  was  first  used  on  a  corn* 
mcrcial  scale  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  table-ware, 
and  which  is  known  as  "  flint "  glaas  or  "  crystal."  is  also  largely 
used  in  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Table  IL 
shows  the  typical  composition  of  1 

Table  II. 


SiO,. 

K.O. 

PbO. 

NaiO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Fc,(), 
and 
A  WO, 

Potash-lead  (tlint)  glass  . 
Soda-lime  (Venetian)  class 
|  Potash-lime  (Boh. ...San)  glass 

53-17 
734o 
71-70 

13BS 
tJ-70 

3^-95 

18-58 
250 

5o6 
10-30 

S-48 

o-vo 

For  melting  the  lead! ess  glasses,  open,  bowl-shaped  crucibles 
arc  used,  ranging  from  1 1  to  40  in.  in  diameter.  Glass  mixtures 
containing  lead  are  melted  in  covered,  beehive-shaped  crucibles 
holding  from  1  j  to  18  cwt.  of  glass.  They  have  a  hooded  open- 
ing on  one  side  near  the  top.  This  opening  serves  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  glass-mixture,  for  the  removal  of  the  melted 
glass  and  as  a  source  of  heat  for  the  processes  of  manipulation. 

The  Venetian  furnaces  in  tbe  island  of  Murano  are  small 
low  structures  heated  with  wood.  The  heat  passes  from  the 
mctting  furnace  into  the  annealing  kiln.  In  Germany,  Austria 
and  the  United  States,  gas  furnaces  are  generally  used.  In 
England  directly-heated  coal  furnaces  are  still  in  common  use, 
which  in  many  cases  are  stoked  by  mechanical  feeders.  There 
arc  two  systems  of  annealing.  The  manufactured  goods  are 
either  removed  gradually  from  a  constant  source  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  train  of  small  iron  trucks  drawn  along  •  tramway  by  an 
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endless  chain,  of  are  placed  in  a  heated  kiln  in  which  (he  fire  is 
allowed  gradually  to  die  out.  The  second  system  is  especially 
u!>nl  (or  annealing  large  and  heavy  objects.  The  manufacture 
of  table-ware  is  carried  on  by  small  gangs  of  men  and  boys.  In 
Errand  each  "  gang  "  or  "  chair  "  consists  of  three  men  and  one 
boy.  In  works,  however,  in  which  most  of  the  goods  are  moulded, 
and  where  less  skilled  labour  is  required,  the  proportion  of  boy 
labour  is  increased.  There  are  generally  two  shifts  of  workmen, 
each  shift  working  six  hours,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  continu- 
ously from  Monday  rooming  until  Friday  morning.  Directly 
work  is  suspended  the  glass  remaining  in  the  crucibles  is  ladled 
into  water,  drained  and  dried.  It  is  then  mixed  with  the  glass 
^ass  ("  cullct "),  and  replaced  in  the 


FlO.  16.— Pontils  and  Blowing  Iron. 
«,  Puatee;  b,  spring  pun  tee;  c,  blowing  iron. 

The  furnaces  are  driven  to  a  white  beat  in  order  to 
I  expel  bubbles  of  gas  and  air.  Before  work 
ture  is  lowered  sufficiently  to  render  the  glass 
In  the  viscous  state  a  mass  of  glass  can  be  coiled  upon 
the  heated  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  if  the  rod  is  hollow  can  be 
blown  into  a  hollow  bulb.  The  tools  used  are  extremely  primitive 
— hollow  iron  blowing-rods,  solid  rods  for  holding  vessels  during 
mar,i[iu!ition,  spring  tools,  resembling  sugar-tongs  in  shape, 
with  steel  or  wooden  blades  for  fashioning  the  viscous  glass, 
callipers,  measure-sticks,  and  a  variety  of  moulds  of  wood, 
carbon,  cast  iron,  gun-metal  and  plaster  of  Paris  (figs.  16  and  17). 
The  most  important  tool,  however,  is  the  bench  or  "  chair  " 
the  workman  sits,  which  serves  as  his  lathe.  He  sits 


Fig.  17. — Shaping  and  Measuring  Tool* 
«*.  "  Sugar-tongs  "  tool  with  wooden    /,  Pincers. 


r,  Sciaora. 
*,  Battledore. 
•',  Marking  compuvs. 


between  two  rigid  parallel  arms,  projecting  forwards  and  back- 
wards and  doping  slightly  from  back  to  front.  Across  the  arms 
be  balances  the  iron  rod  to  which  the  glass  bulb  adheres,  and 
rolling  it  Kick  wards  nod  forwards  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
band  fashions  the  glass  between  the  blades  of  his  sugar-tongs 
toot,  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  The  hollow  bulb  is  worked  into 
the  shape  it  is  intended  to  assume,  partly  by  blowing,  partly  by 
gravitation,  and  partly  by  the  workman's  tooL  If  the  blowing 
1  is  held  vertically  with  the  bulb  uppermost  the  bulb  becomes 
r,  if  the  bulb  is  allowed  to  hang  downwards 
it  becomes  elongated  and  reduced  in  diameter,  and  if  the  end  of 
the  bolb  b  pierced  and  the  iron  is  held  horizontally  and  sharply 
trjivikd.asa  mop  is  trundled,  the  bulb  opens  out  into  a  flattened 

of  manipulation,  whether  on  the  chair 


or  whilst  the  glass  is  being  reheated,  the  rod  must  be  constantly 
and  gently  trundled  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  bulb  or  vessel. 
Every  natural  development  of  the  spherical  form  can  be  obtained 
by  blowing  and  fashioning  by  hand.  A  non-spherical  form  can  only 
be  produced  by  blowing  the  hollow  bulb  into  a  mould  of  the 
required  shape.  Moulds  are  used  both  for  givingshape  to  vessels 
and  also  lor  impressing  patterns  on  their  suface.  Although 
spherical  forms  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  moulds, 
moulds  are  now  largely  used  for  even  the  simplest  kinds  of  table- 
ware in  order  to  economize  time  and  skilled  labour.  In  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  Stales  it  is  rare  to  find  a  piece  of  table- 
ware which  has  not  received  its  shape  in  a  mould.  The  old  and 
the  new  systems  of  making  a  wine-glass  illustrate  almost  all  the 
ordinary  processes  of  glass  working.  Sufficient  glass  is  first 
"  gathered  "  on  the  end  of  a  blowing  iron  to  form  the  bowl  of 
the  wine-glass.  The  mere  act  of  coiling  an  exact  weight  of 
molten  glass  round  the  end  of  a  rod  4  ft.  in  length  requires 
considerable  skilL  The  mass  of  glass  is  rolled  on  a  polished 
slab  of  iron,  the  "  marvor,"  to  solidify  it,  and  it  is  then  slightly 
hollowed  by  blowing.  Under  the  old  system  the  form  of  the  bowl 
is  gradually  developed  by  blowing  and  by  shaping  the  bulb  with 
the  sugar-tongs  tool.  The  leg  is  cither  pulled  out  from  the 
substance  of  the  base  of  the  bowl,  or  from  a  small  lump  of  glass 
added  to  the  base.  The  foot  starts  as  a  small  independent  bulb 
on  a  separate  blowing  iron.  One  extremity  of  this  bulb  is  made 
to  adhere  to  the  end  of  the  leg,  and  the  other  extremity  is  broken 
away  from  its  blowing  iron.  The  fractured  end  is  heated,  and  by 
the  combined  action  of  beat  and  centrifugal  force  opens  out 
into  a  flat  foot.  The  bowl  is  now  severed  from  its  blowing  iron 
and  the  unfinished  wine-glass  is  supported  by  its  foot,  which  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  working  rod  by  a  metal  clip  or  by  a  seal 
of  glass.  The  fractured  edge  of  the  bowl  is  heated,  trimmed 
with  scissors  and  melted  so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  even, 
and  the  bowl  itself  receives  its  final  form  from  the  sugar-tongs 
tool. 

Under  the  new  system  the  bowl  is  fashioned  by  blowing  the 
slightly  hollowed  mass  of  glass  into  a  mould.  The  leg  is  formed 
and  a  small  lump  of  molten  glass  is  attached  to  its  extremity 
to  form  the  foot.  The  blowing  iron  is  constantly  trundled,  and 
the  small  lump  of  glass  is  squeezed  and  flattened  into  the  shape 
of  a  foot,  either  between  two  slabs  of  wood  hinged  together, 
or  by  pressure  against  an  upright  board.  The  bowl  is  severed 
from  the  blowing  iron,  and  the  wine-glass  is  sent  to  the  an- 
nealing oven  with  a  bowl,  longer  than  that  of  the  finished  glass, 
and  with  a  rough  fractured  edge.  When  the  glass  is  cold  the 
surplus  is  removed  either  by  grinding,  or  by  applying  heat  to  a 
line  scratched  with  a  diamond  round  the  bowl.  The  fractured 
edge  is  smoothed  by  the  impact  of  a  gas  flame. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  wine-glass  the  ductility  of  glass  is 
illustrated  on  a  small  scale  by  the  process  of  pulling  out  the  leg. 
It  is  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  cane 
and  tube.  Cane  fa  produced  from  a  solid  mass  of  molten  glass, 
tube  from  a  mass  hollowed  by  blowing.  One  workman  holds 
the  blowing  iron  with  the  mass  of  glass,  attached  to  it,  and 
another  fixes  an  iron  rod  by  means  of  a  seal  of  glass  to  the 
extremity  of  the  mass.  The  two  workmen  face  each  other 
and  walk  backwards.  The  diameter  of  the  cane  or  tube  is 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  glass  carried,  and  by  the  distance 
covered  by  the  two  workmen.  It  is  a  curious  property  of  viscous 
glass  that  whatever  form  is  given  to  the  mass  of  glats  before  it 
is  drawn  out  is  retained  by  the  finished  cane  or  tube,  however 
small  its  section  may  be.  Owing  to  this  property,  tubes  or 
canes  can  be  produced  with  a  square,  oblong,  oval  or  triangular 
section.  Exceedingly  fine  canes  of  milk-white  glass  play  an 
important  part  in  the  masterpieces  produced  by  the  Venetian 
glass-makers  of  the  16th  century.  Vases  and  drinking  cups 
were  produced  of  extreme  lightness,  in  the  walls  of  which  were 
embedded  patterns  rivalling  lace-work  in  fineness  and  intricacy. 
The  canes  from  which  the  patterns  are  formed  are  either  simple 
or  complex.  The  latter  are  made  by  dipping  a  small  mass  of 
molten  colourless  glass  info  an  iron  cup  around  the  inner  wall 
of  which  short  lengths  of  white  cane  have  been  arranged  at 
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regular  intervals.  The  canes  adhere  to  the  molten  glass,  and 
the  mass  is  first  twisted  and  then  drawn  out  into  fine  cane, 
which  contains  white  threads  arranged  in  endless  spirals.  The 
process  can  be  almost  indefinitely  repeated  and  canes  formed 
of  extreme  complexity.  A  vase  decorated  with  these  simple 
or  complex  canes  is  produced  by  embedding  short  lengths  of 
the  cane  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  molten  glass  and  blowing 
and  fashioning  the  mass  into  the  required  shape. 

Table-ware  and  vases  may  be  wholly  coloured  or  merely 
decorated  with  colour.  Touches  of  colour  may  be  added  to 
vessels  in  course  of  manufacture  by  means  of  seals  of  molten 
glass,  applied  like  sealing-wax;  or  by  causing  vessels  to  wrap 
themselves  round  with  threads  or  coils  of  coloured  glass.  By 
the  application  of  a  pointed  iron  hook,  while  the  glass  is  still 
ductile,  the  parallel  coils  can  be  distorted  into  bends,  loops  or 
;  g£ags.  The  surface  of  vessels  may  be  spangled  with  gold  or 
platinum  by  rolling  the  hot  glass  on  metallic  leaf,  or  iridescent, 
by  the  deposition  of  metallic  tin,  or  by  the  corrosion  caused 
by  the  chemical  action  of  acid  fumes.  Gilding  and  enamel 
decoration  are  applied  to  vessels  when  cold,  and  fixed  by 
heat. 

Culling  and  engraving  are  mechanical  processes  for  producing 
decorative  effects  by  abrading  the  surface  of  the  glass  when  cold. 
The  abrasion  is  effected  by  pressing  the  glass  against  the  edge 
of  wheels,  or  disks,  of  hard  material  revolving  on  horizontal 
spindles.  The  spindles  of  cutting  wheels  are  driven  by  steam 
or  electric  power.  The  wheels  for  making  deep  cuts  are  made 
of  iron,  and  are  fed  with  sand  and  water.  The  wheels  range 
in  diameter  from  18  in.  to  $  in.  Wheels  of  carborundum  are 
also  used.  Wheels  of  fine  sandstone  fed  with  water  are  used 
for  making  slighter  cuts  and  for  smoothing  the  rough  surface 
left  by  the  iron  wheels.  Polishing  is  effected  by  wooden  wheels 
fed  with  wet  pumice-powder  and  rottenstone  and  by  brushes 
fed  with  moistened  putty-powder.  Patterns  are  produced  by 
combining  straight  and  curved  cuts.  Cutting  brings  out  the 
brilliancy  of  glass,  which  is  one  of  its  intrinsic  qualities.  At 
the  end  of  the  i8lh  century  English  cut  glass  was  unrivalled 
for  design  and  beauty.  Gradually,  however,  the  process  was 
applied  without  restraint  and  the  products  lost  all  artistic 
quality.  At  the  present  time  cut  glass  is  steadily  regaining 
favour. 

Engraving  is  a  process  of  drawing  on  glass  by  means  of  small 
copper  wheels.  The  wheels  range  from  J  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter, 
and  are  fed  with  a  mixture  of  fine  emery  and  oil.  The  spindles 
to  which  the  wheels  are  attached  revolve  in  a  lathe  worked  by 
a  foot  treadle.  The  true  use  of  engraving  is  to  add  interest  to 
vessels  by  means  of  coals  of  arms,  crests,  monograms,  inscriptions 
and  graceful  outlines.  The  improper  use  of  engraving  is  to 
hide  defective  material  There  are  two  other  processes  of 
marking  patterns  on  glass,  but  they  possess  no  artistic  value. 
In  the  "  sandblast  "  process  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  exposed 
to  a  stream  of  sharp  sand  driven  by  compressed  air.  The  parts 
of  the  surface  which  are  not  to  be  blasted  are  covered  by  adhesive 
paper.  In  the  "  etching  "  process  the  surface  of  the  glass  is 
etched  by  the  chemical  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  parts 
which  are  not  to  be  attacked  being  covered  with  a  resinous  paint. 
The  glass  is  first  dipped  in  this  protective  liquid,  and  when  the 
paint  has  set  the  pattern  is  scratched  through  it  with  a  sharp 
point.   The  glass  is  then  exposed  to  the  acid. 

Clots  stoppers  arc  fitted  to  bottles  by  grinding.  The  mouth 
of  the  bottle  is  ground  by  a  revolving  iron  cone,  or  mandrel, 
fed  with  sand  and  water  and  driven  by  steam.  The  head  of  the 
stopper  is  fastened  in  a  chuck  and  the  peg  is  ground  to  the  size 
of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  by  means  of  sand  and  water  pressed 
against  the  glass  by  bent  strips  of  thin  sheet  iron.  The  mouth 
of  the  bottle  is  then  pressed  by  hand  on  the  peg  of  the  stopper, 
and  the  mouth  and  peg  are  ground  together  with  a  medium  of 
very  fine  emery  and  water  until  an  air-tight  joint  is  secured. 

The  revival  in  recent  years  of  the  craft  of  glass-blowing  in 
England  must  be  attributed  to  William  Morris  and  T.G.  Jackson, 
R.A.  (PI.  II.  figs.  11  and  1  j).  They,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  wine-glass  is  not  merely 


a  bowl,  a  stem  and  a  foot,  but  that,  whilst  retaining  simplicity 
of  form,  it  may  nevertheless  possess  decorative  effect.  They, 
moreover,  suggested  the  introduction  for  the  manufacture  of 
table-glass  of  a  material  similar  in  texture  to  that  used  by  the 
Venetians,  both  colourless  and  tinted. 

The  colours  previously  available  for  English  table-glass  were 
ruby,  canary-yellow,  emerald-green,  dark  peacock-green,  light 
peacock-blue,  dark  purple-blue  and  a  dark  purple.  About 
1870  the  "  Jackson  "  table-glass  was  made  in  a  light,  dull  green 
glass.  The  dull  green  was  followed  successively  by  amber,  white 
opal,  blue  opal,  straw  opal,  sea-green,  horn  colour  and  various 
pale  tints  of  soda-lime  glass,  ranging  from  yellow  to  blue.  Ex- 
periments were  also  tried  with  a  violet  -coloured  glass,  a  violet 
opal,  a  transparent  black  and  with  glasses  shading  from  red 
to  blue,  red  to  amber  and  blue  to  green. 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1000  surface  decoration  was  the 
prominent  feature  of  all  the  exhibits  of  table-glass.  The  carved 
or  "  cameo  "  glass,  introduced  by  Thomas  Webb  of  Stourbridge 
in  1878,  had  been  copied  with  varying  success  by  glass-makers 
of  all  nations.  In  many  specimens  there  were  three  or  more 
layers  of  differently  coloured  glass,  and  curious  effects  of  blended 
colour  were  obtained  by  cutting  through,  or  partly  through, 
the  different  layers.  The  surface  of  the  glass  had  usually  been 
treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  so  as  to  have  a  satin-like  gloss. 
Some  vases  of  this  character,  shown  by  Emile  Galle  and  Daura 
Freres  of  Nancy,  possessed  considerable  beauty.  The  "  Favrile  " 
glass  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany  of  New  York  (PI.  II.  fig.  13)  owes  its 
effect  entirely  to  surface  colour  and  lustre.  The  happiest  sped- 
mens  of  this  glass  almost  rival  the  wings  of  butterflies  in  the 
brilliancy  of  their  iridescent  colours.  The  vases  of  Karl  Kocpping 
of  Berlin  are  so  fantastic  and  so  fragile  that  they  appear  to  be 
creations  of  the  lamp  rat  her  than  of  the  furnace.  An  illustration 
is  also  given  of  some  of  Powell's  "  Whitefriars  "  glass,  shown  at 
the  St  Louis  Exhibition,  1004  (PI.  II.  fig.  14).  The  specimens 
of  "  pite  de  verre  "  exhibited  by  A.  L.  Dammouse,  of  Sevres, 
in  the  Musce  des  Arts  decoratifs  in  Paris,  and  at  the  London 
Franco-British  Exhibition  in  1008,  deserve  attention.  They 
have  a  semi-opaque  body  with  an  "egg-shell"  surface  and  are 
delicately  tinted  with  colour.  The  shapes  arc  exceedingly 
simple,  but  some  of  the  pieces  possess  great  beauty.  The  material 
and  technique  suggest  a  close  relationship  to  porcelain. 

(B)  Tube. — The  process  of  making  tube  has  already  been 
described.  Although  the  bore  of  the  thermometer-lube  is 
exceedingly  small,  it  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
tube.  The  white  line  of  enamel,  which  is  seen  in  some  thermo- 
meters behind  the  bore,  is  introduced  before  the  mass  of  glass 
is  pulled  ouL  A  flattened  cake  of  viscous  glass-enamel  is  welded 
on  to  one  side  of  the  mass  of  glass  after  it  has  been  hollowed  by 
blowing.  The  mass,  with  the  enamel  attached,  is  dipped  into 
the  crucible  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  transparent  glass; 
the  whole  mass  is  then  pulled  out  into  tube.  If  the  section  of 
the  finished  tube  is  to  be  a  triangle,  with  the  enamel  and  bore 
at  the  base,  the  molten  mass  is  pressed  into  a  V-shaped  mould 
before  it  b  pulled  out. 

In  modem  thermometry  instruments  of  extreme  accuracy 
arc  required,  and  researches  have  been  made,  especially  in 
Germany  and  France,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  variability 
in  mercurial  thermometers,  and  how  such  variability  is  to  be 
removed  or  reduced-  In  all  mercurial  thermometers  there 
is  a  slight  depression  of  the  ice-point  after  exposure  to  high 
temperatures;  it  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  readings 
of  two  thermometers  between  the  ice-  and  boiling-points 
fail  to  agree  at  any  intermediate  temperature,  although  the 
ice-  and  boiling-points  of  both  have  been  determined  together 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  intervening  spaces  have  been 
equally  divided.  It  has  been  proved  that  these  variations 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  glass  of 
which  the  thermometer  is  made.  Special  glasses  have  therefore 
been  produced  by  Tonnelot  in  France  and  at  the  Jena  glass- 
works in  Germany  expressly  for  the  manufacture  of  thermometers 
for  accurate  physical  measurements;  the  analyses  of  these  axe 
shown  in  Table  III. 
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Since  the  discovery  of  the  Rontgen  ray*,  experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  different  constituents 
of  glass  on  the  transparency  of  glass  to  X-rays.  The  oxides 
of  lead,  barium,  zinc  and  antimony  are  found  perceptibly  to 
retard  tbe  rays.  The  glass  tubes,  therefore,  from  which  the 
X-ray  bulbs  are  to  be  fashioned,  must  not  contain  any  of  these 
oxides,  whereas  the  glass  used  for  making  the  funnel-shaped 
fields,  which  direct  the  rays  upon  the  patient  and  at  tbe  same 
time  protect  the  hands  of  the  operator  from  the  action  of  the 
rays,  must  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lead. 

Among  tbe  many  developments  of  the  Jena  Works,  not  the 
least  important  are  the  glasses  made  in  the  form  of  a  tube, 
from  which  gas-chimneys,  gauge  glasses  and  chemical  apparatus 
are  fashioned,  specially  adapted  to  resist  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  One  method  is  to  form  the  tube  of  two  layers 
of  glass,  one  being  considerably  more  expansible  than  the  other. 

(C)  Skcet  and  Cfenm-gtau.— Sheet-glass  is  almost  wholly 
a  so-ia-lime-sflicate  glass,  containing  only  small  quantities  of 
iron,  alumina  and  other  impurities.  The  raw  materials  used 
in  this  manufacture  are  chosen  with  considerable  care,  since  the 
requirements  as  to  the  colour  of  the  product  are  somewhat 
st  nngent.  The  materials  ordinarily  employed  are  tbe  following: 
sand,  of  good  quality,  uniform  in  grain  and  free  from  any 
rotable  quantity  of  iron  oxide;  carbonate  of  lime,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  pure  variety  of  powdered  limestone;  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  A  certain  proportion  of  soda  ash  (carbonate 
of  soda)  is  also  used  in  some  works  in  sheet -glass  mixtures,  while 
"  decolorize rs  "  (substances  intended  to  remove  or  reduce  the 
colour  of  the  glass)  are  also  sometimes  added,  those  most  generally 
used  being  manganese  dioxide  and  arsenic.  Another  essential 
iient  of  all  glass  mixtures  containing  sulphate  of  soda 
form  of  carbon,  which  is  added  either  as  coke,  charcoal 
coal;  the  carbon  so  introduced  aids  the  reducing 
1  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  furnace  in  bringing 
aboat  tbe  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  a  condition  in 
»hich  it  combines  more  readily  with  the  silicic  acid  of  the  sand. 
The  proportions  in  which  these  ingredients  are  mixed  vary 
according  to  the  exact  quality  of  glass  required  and  with  the 
form  and  temperature  of  the  melting  furnace  employed.  A 
gi  od  quality  of  sbeet-giass  should  show,  on  analysis,  a  cornposi- 
tioa  approximating  to  the  following:  silica  (SiO»),  72%; 
lime  (CaO),  13%;  soda  (NajO),  14%;  and  iron  and  alumina 
(FerQfcAljOi),  1%.   The  actual  composition,  however,  of  a 


that  will  give  a  glass  of  this  composition  cannot  be 
directly  calculated  from  these  figures  and  the  known  composition 
of  the  raw  materials,  owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  losses, 
particularly  of  alkali,  occur  during  melting. 

The  fusion  of  sheet-glass  is  now  generally  carried  out  in 
pii-Ertd  regenerative  tank  furnaces.  The  glass  in  process 
ef  fusion  is  contained  in  a  basin  or  tank  built  up  of  large  blocks 
of  fire-clay  and  is  heated  by  one  or  more  powerful  gas  flames 
which  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  chamber  through 
suitable  apertures  or  "  ports."  In  Europe  the  gas  burnt  in 
these  furnace*  is  derived  from  special  gas-producers,  while  in 
tome  parts  of  America  natural  gas  is  utilized.  With  producer 
gas  it  is  necessary  to  pre-beat  both  the  gas  and  the  air  which 
I  for  its  combustion  by  passing  both  through  heated 
1  (for  an  account  of  the  principles  of  the  regenerative 
furnace  see  article  Fvinacr).  In  many  respects  the  glass- 
melting  tank  resembles  the  open-hearth  steel  furnace,  but  there 
are  certain  interesting  differences.  Thus  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  glass  tanks  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  largest  steel 
glass  furnaces  containing  up  to  2  so  tons  of  molten 


glass  have  been  successfully  oper- 
ated, and  owing  to  the  relatively 
low  density  of  glass  this  involves 
very  large  dimensions.  The  tem- 
perature required  in  the  fusion  of 
sheet-glass  and  of  other  glasses 
produced  in  tank  furnaces  is  much 
lower  than  that  attained  in  steel 
furnaces,  and  it  is  consequently  pos- 
sible to  work  glass-tanks  continuously  for  many  months  together; 
on  the  other  hand,  glass  is  not  readily  freed  from  foreign  bodies 
that  may  become  admixed  with  it,  so  that  the  absence  of  detach- 
able particles  is  much  more  essential  in  glass  than  in  steel  melting. 
Finally,  fluid  steel  can  be  run  or  poured  off,  since  it  is  perfectly 
fluid,  while  glass  cannot  be  thus  treated,  but  is  withdrawn  from 
the  furnace  by  means  of  either  a  ladle  or  a  gatherer's  pipe, 
and  tbe  temperature  required  for  this  purpose  is  much  lower  than 
that  at  which  the  glass  is  melted.  In  a  sheet-glass  tank  there 
is  therefore  a  gradient  of  temperature  and  a  continuous  passage 
of  material  from  the  hotter  end  of  the  furnace  where  the  raw 
materials  are  introduced  to  the  cooler  end  where  the  glass, 
free  from  bubbles  and  raw  material,  is  withdrawn  by  the; 
gatherers.  For  the  purpose  of  the  removal  of  the  glass,  tbe 
cooler  end  of  tbe  furnace  is  provided  with  a  number  of  suitable 
openings,  provided  with  movable  covers  or  shades.  The 
"gatherer"  approaches  one  of  these  openings,  removes  the 
shade  and  introduces  his  previously  heated  "pipe."  This 
instrument  is  an  iron  tube,  some  5  ft.  long,  provided  at  one  end 
with  an  enlarged  butt  and  at  the  other  with  a  wooden  covering 
acting  as  handle  and  mouthpiece.  The  gatherer  dips  the  butt 
of  the  pipe  into  the  molten  "  metal "  and  withdraws  upon  it  a 
small  ball  of  viscous  glass,  which  he  allows  to  cool  in  the  air 
while  constantly  rotating  it  so  as  to  keep  the  mass  as  nearly 
spherical  in  shape  as  he  can.  When  the  first  ball  or  "  gathering  "• 
has  cooled  sufficiently,  the  whole  is  again  dipped  into  the  molten 
glass  and  a  further  layer  adheres  to  the  pipe-end,  thus  forming 
a  larger  ball.  This  process  is  repeated,  with  slight  modifications, 
until  the  gathering  is  of  the  proper  size  and  weight  to  yield  the 
sheet  which  is  to  be  blown.  When  this  is  the  case  the  gathering 
is  carried  to  a  block  or  half-open  mould  in  which  it  is  rolled 
and  blown  until  it  acquires,  roughly,  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere, 
the  flat  side  being  towards  the  pipe  and  the  convexity  away 
from  it;  the  diameter  of  this  hemisphere  is  so  regulated  as  to 
be  approximately  that  of  the  cylinder  which  is  next  to  be  formed 
of  the  viscous  mass.  From  the  hemispherical  shape  tbe  mass 
of  glass  is  now  gradually  blown  Into  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder, 
and  then  the  pipe  with  the  adherent  mass  of  glass  is  handed 
over  to  the  blower  proper.  This  workman  stands  upon  a  platform 
in  front  of  special  furnaces  which,  from  their  shape  and  purpose, 
arc  called  "  blowing  holes."  The  blower  repeatedly  heats 
the  lower  part  of  the  mass  of  glass  and  keeps  it  distended  by 
blowing  while  he  swings  it  over  a  deep  trench  which  is  provided 
next  to  his  working  platform.  In  this  way  the  glass  is  extended 
into  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder  closed  at  the  lower  end.  The 
size  of  cylinder  which  can  be  produced  in  this  way  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  working  platform  and  the 
weight  which  a  man  is  able  to  handle  freely.  The  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  opened,  in  the  case  of  small  and  thin  cylinders, 
by  the  blower  holding  his  thumb  over  the  mouthpiece  ol  the 
pipe  and  simultaneously  warming  the  end  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
furnace,  the  expansion  of  the  imprisoned  air  and  the  softening 
of  the  glass  causing  the  end  of  the  cylinder  to  burst  open.  The 
blower  then  heats  the  end  of  the  cylinder  again  and  rapidly 
spins  the  pipe  about  its  axis;  the  centrifugal  effect  is  sufficient 
to  spread  the  soft  glass  at  the  end  to  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  case  of  large  and  thick  cylinders, 
however,  another  process  of  opening  the  ends  is  generally 
employed:  an  assistant  attaches  a  small  lump  of  hot  glass  to  the 
domed  end.  and  the  heat  of  this  added  glass  softens  the  cylinder 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  assistant  to  cut  the  end  open  with  a 
pair  of  shears;  subsequently  the  open  end  is  spun  out  to  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  as  described  above.    The  finished  cylinder 
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is  next  carried  to  a  rack  and  the  pipe  detached  from  it  by  applying 
a  cold  iron  to  the  neck  of  thick  hot  glass  which  connects  pipe-but t 
and  cylinder,  the  neck  cracking  at  the  touch.  Next,  tbe  rest 
of  the  connecting  neck  is  detached  from  the  cylinder  by  the 
application  of  a  heated  iron  to  the  chilled  glass.  This  leaves  a 
cylinder  with  roughly  parallel  ends;  these  ends  are  cut  by  the 
use  of  a  diamond  applied  internally  and  then  the  cylinder  is 
split  longitudinally  by  the  same  means.  The  split  cylinder  is 
passed  to  the  flattening  furnace,  where  it  fa  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
sufficient  to  soften  the  glass;  when  soft  the  cylinder  fa  laid  upon 
a  smooth  flat  slab  and  flattened  down  upon  it  by  the  careful 
application  of  pressure  with  some  form  of  rubbing  implement, 
which  frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  block  of  charred  wood. 
When  flattened,  the  sheet  fa  moved  away  from  the  working 
opening  of  the  furnace,  and  pushed  to  a  system  of  movable 
grids,  by  means  of  which  it  fa  slowly  moved  along  a  tunnel, 
away  from  a  source  of  heat  nearly  equal  in  temperature  to  that 
of  the  flattening  chamber.  The  glass  thus  cools  gradually  as  it 
passes  down  the  tunnel  and  fa  thereby  adequately  annealed. 

The  process  of  sheet -glass  manufacture  described  above  is 
typical  of  that  in  use  in  a  large  number  of  works,  but  many 
modifications  are  to  be  found,  particularly  in  the  furnaces  in 
which  the  glass  fa  melted.  In  some  works,  the  older  method 
of  melting  the  glass  in  large  pots  or  crucibles  is  still  adhered  to, 
although  the  old-fashioned  coal-fired  furnaces  have  nearly 
everywhere  given  place  to  the  use  of  producer  gas  and  re- 
generators. For  the  production  of  coloured  sheet-glass,  however, 
the  employment  of  pot  furnaces  fa  still  almost  universal,  prob- 
ably because  the  quantities  of  glass  required  of  any  one  lint 
are  insufficient  to  employ  even  a  small  tank  furnace  continuously; 
the  exact  control  of  the  colour  fa  also  more  readily  attained  with 
the  smaller  bulk  of  gloss  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  pots.  The 
general  nature  of  the  colouring  ingredients  employed,  and  the 
colour  effects  produced  by  them,  have, already  been  mentioned. 
In  coloured  sheet-glass,  two  distinct  kinds  are  to  be  recognized; 
in  one  kind  the  colouring  matter  fa  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
glass  itself,  while  in  tbe  other  the  coloured  sheet  consists  of 
ordinary  white  glass  covered  upon  one  side  with  &  thin  coating  of 
intensely  coloured  glass.  Tbe  latter  kind  fa  known  as  "  flashed," 
and  fa  universally  employed  in  the  case  of  colouring  matters 
whose  effect  fa  so  intense  that  in  any  usual  thickness  of  glass 
they  would  cause  almost  entire  opacity.  Flashed  glass  fa 
produced  by  taking  either  the  first  or  the  last  gathering  in  the 
production  of  a  cylinder  out  of  a  crucible  containing  the  coloured 
"  metal,"  the  other  gatherings  being  taken  out  of  ordinary 
while  sheet-glass.  It  fa  important  that  the  thermal  expansion 
of  the  two  materials  which  are  thus  incorporated  should  be 
nearly  alike,  as  otherwise  warping  of  tbe  finished  sheet  fa  liable 
to  result. 

MuhanUol  Processes  for  the  Production  of  Sheet- glass. — The 
complicated  and  indirect  process  of  sheet-glass  manufacture 
has  led  to  numerous  inventions  aiming  at  a  direct  method  of 
production  by  more  or  less  mechanical  means.  All  the  earlier 
attempts  in  this  direction  failed  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  glass  to  the  machines  without  introducing  air-bells, 
which  are  always  formed  in  molten  glass  when  it  fa  ladled  or 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  More  modern  inventors 
have  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  drawing  the  glass  direct  from 
the  furnace.  In  an  American  process  the  glass  fa  drawn  direct 
from  the  molten  mass  in  the  tank  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  means 


of  an  iron  ring  previously  immerse 


the  glass,  and  fa  kept 


in  shape  by  means  of  special  devices  for  cooling  it  rapidly  as  it 
leaves  the  molten  bath.  In  this  process,  however,  the  entire 
operations  of  splitting  and  flattening  arc  retained,  and  although 
the  mechanical  process  fa  said  to  be  in  successful  commercial 
operation,  it  has  not  as  yet  made  itself  fell  as  a  formidable  rival 
to  band-made  sheet-glass.  An  effort  at  a  more  direct  mechanical 
is  embodied  in  the  inventions  of  Foucault  which  are  at 
>cing  developed  in  Germany  and  Belgium;  in  this 
process  the  glass  is  drawn  from  the  molten  bath  in  the  shape  of 
flat  sheets,  by  the  aid  of  a  bar  of  iron,  previously  immersed  in  the 
glass,  the  glass  receiving  its  form  by  being  drawn  through  slots 


in  large  fire-bricks,  and  being  kept  in  shape  by  rapid  chilling 
produced  by  the  action  of  air-blasts.  The  mechanical  operation 
is  quite  successful  for  thick  sheets,  but  it  fa  not  as  yet  available 
for  the  thinner  sheets  required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
sheet-glass,  since  with  these  excessive  breakage  occurs,  while 
the  sheets  generally  show  grooves  or  tines  derived  from  small 
irregularities  of  the  drawing  orifice.  For  the  production  of  thick 
sheets  which  are  subsequently  to  be  polished  the  process  may 
thus  claim  considerable  success,  but  it  fa  not  as  yet  possible 
to  produce  satisfactory  sheet-glass  by  such  means. 

Crown-glass  has  at  the  present  day  almost  disappeared  from 
the  market,  and  it  has  been  superseded  by  sheet-glass,  tbe  more 
modern  processes  described  above  being  capable  of  producing 
much  larger  sheets  of  glass,  free  from  the  knob  or  "  bullion  " 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  old  crown-glass  windows.  For  * 
few  isolated  purposes,  however,  it  fa  desirable  to  use  a  glass 
which  has  not  been  touched  upon  either  surface  and  thus  pre- 
serves the  lustre  of  its  "  fire  polish  "  undiminished;  this  can 
be  attained  In  crown-glass  but  not  in  sheet,  since  one  side  of 
the  latter  is  always  more  or  less  marked  by  tbe  rubber  used 
in  the  process  of  flattening.  One  of  the  few  uses  of  crown-glass 
of  this  kind  fa  the  glass  slides  upon  which  microscopic  specimens 
arc  mounted,  as  well  as  the  thin  glass  slips  with  which  such 
preparations  are  covered.  A  full  account  of  the  process  of 
blowing  crown-glass  will  be  found  in  all  older  books  and  articles 
on  the  subject,  so  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
glass,  instead  of  being  blown  into  a  cylinder,  fa  blown  into  a 
flattened  sphere,  which  fa  caused  to  burst  at  tbe  point  opposite 
the  pipe  and  fa  then,  by  the  rapid  spinning  of  the  glass  in  front 
of  a  very  hot  furnace-opening,  caused  to  expand  into  a  flat  disk 
of  large  diameter.  This  only  requires  to  be  annealed  and  fa  then 
ready  for  cutting  up,  but  the  lump  of  glass  by  which  the  original 
globe  was  attached  to  the  pipe  remains  as  tbe  bullion  in  tbe  centre 
of  the  disk  of  glass. 

ColourtdGleuiforMosaU  Windows. — The  production  of  coloured 
glass  for  "  mosaic  "  windows  has  become  a  separate  branch 
of  glass-making.  Charles  Winston,  after  prolonged  study 
of  the  coloured  windows  of  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
convinced  himself  that  no  approach  to  tbe  colour  effect  of  these 
windows  could  be  made  with  glass  which  fa  thin  and  even  in 
section,  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  made  and  coloured  with 
highly  refined  materials.  To  obtain  the  effect  it  was  necessary 
to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  under  which  the 
early  craftsmen  worked,  and  to  create  scientifically  glass  which 
is  impure  in  colour,  irregular  in  section,  and  non-homogeneous 
in  texture.  The  glass  fa  made  la  cylinders  and  in  "  crowns  "  or 
circles.  The  cylinders  measure  about  14  in.  in  length  by  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  |  to  |  in.  Tbe  crowns 
arc  about  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  i  to  i  in., 
the  centre  being  tbe  thickest.  These  cylinders  and  crowns 
may  be  cither  solid  colour  or  flashed.  Great  variety  of  colour 
may  be  obtained  by  flashing  one  colour  upon  another,  such  as 
blue  on  green,  and  ruby  on  blue,  green  or  yellow. 

E.  J.  Prior  has  introduced  an  ingenious  method  of  making 
small  oblong  and  square  sheets  of  coloured  glass,  which  are  thick 
in  the  centre  and  taper  towards  the  edges,  and  which  have  one 
surface  slightly  roughened  and  one  brilliantly  polished.  Glass  is 
blown  into  an  oblong  box-shaped  iron  mould,  about  1 a  in.  in  depth 
and  6  in.  across.  A  hollow  rectangular  bottle  fa  formed,  the  base 
and  sides  of  which  are  converted  into  sheets.  The  outer  surface 
of  these  sheets  fa  slightly  roughened  by  contact  with  the  iron 
mould. 

(O)  Bottles  and  mechanically  blown  Glass . — The  nianuiicture 
of  bottles  has  become  an  industry  of  vast  proportions.  The 
demand  constantly  increases,  and,  owing  to  constant  improve- 
ments in  material  in  tbe  moulds  and  in  tbe  methods  of  working, 
the  supply  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  demand.  Except  for 
making  bottles  of  special  colours,  gas-healed  tank  furnaces  are 
in  general  use.  Melting  and  working  are  carried  on  continuously. 
The  essential  qualities  of  a  bottle  arc  strength  and  power  to  resist 
chemical  corrosion.  The  materials  are  selected  with  a  view  to 
secure  these  qualities.    For  the  highest  quality  of  bottles,  which 
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are  practically  colourless,  sand,  limestone  and  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  soda  are  used.  The  following  is  a  typical  analysis 
of  high  quality  bottle-glass:  SiO.-,  69-15%;  NaiO,  13  00%; 
CaO,  15-00%;  AljOj,  J-»o%;  and  FciOj,  0  65%.  For  the 
commoner  grades  of  dark-coloured  bottles  the  glass  mixture 
is  cheapened  by  substituting  common  salt  for  part  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  by  the  addition  of  felspar,  granite,  granulitc, 
furnace  slag  and  other  substances  fusible  at  a  high  temperature. 
Bottle  moulds  are  made  of  cast  iron,  cither  in  two  pieces,  hinged 
at  the  base  or  at  one  side,  or  in  three  pieces,  one 
j  the  body  and  two  pieces  forming  the  neck. 
A  bottle  gang  or  "  shop  "  consists  of  five  persons.  The 
"  gatherer  "  gathers  the  glass  from  the  tank  furnace  on  the  end 
of  the  blowing-iron,  rolls  it  on  a  slab  of  iron  or  stone,  slightly 
expands  the  glass  by  blowing,  and  hands  the  blowing  iron  and 
glass  to  the  "  blower."  The  blower  places  the  glass  in  the  mould, 
doses  the  mould  by  pressing  a  lever  with  his  foot,  and  either 
down  the  blowing  iron  or  attaches  it  to  a  tube  connected 
a  supply  of  compressed  air.  When  the  air  has  forced  the 
glass  to  take  the  form  of  the  mould,  the 
mould  is  opened  and  the  blower  gives  the 
blowing  iron  with  the  bottle  attached  to 
it  to  the  "wetter  off."  The  wetter  off 
touches  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
with  a  moistened  piece  of  iron  and  by 
tapping  the  blowing  iron  detaches  the 
bottle  and  drops  it  into  a  wooden  trough. 
He  then  grips  the  body  of  the  bottle  with 
a  four-pronged  clip,  attached  to  an  iron 
|L t"t J  rod,  and  passes  it  to  the  "  bottle  maker." 
▼  »  I  The  bottle  maker  heats  the  fractured  neck 

J  A.  of  the  bottle,  binds  a  band  of  molten  glass 

f  c  |l  round  the  end  of  it  and  simultaneously 

I— J  shapes  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 

Fic  18— Tool  for  ncck  bv  usin8  the  to°'  *lw>*n  «"  fig- 
moulding  the  inside  The  finished  bottle  is  taken  by  the  "  taker 
and  outside  of  the  in  "  to  the  annealing  furnace.  The  bottles 
n«:tcd  a  bottle.  are  stacked  in  iron  trucks,  which,  when 
A!  Conical  piece  of  fuU-  arc  movcd  *>owly  away  from  a  constant 
iron  to  form  the  source  of  heat. 

inside  of  the  The  processes  of  manipulation  which  have 
R   nfihanrH  been  described,  although  in  practice  they 

'  ©f\ron  *»liKh  can  *re  vcrv  rapidly  performed,  arc  destined 
be  prt»scd  upon  to  be  replaced  by  the  automatic  working 
the  outside  of  of  a  machine.  Bottle-making  machines, 
eclt  »m  based  on  Ashley's  original  patent,  are 
'  already  being  largely  used.  They  ensure 
absolute  regularity  in  form  and  save  both 
A  bottle-making  machine  combines  the 
of  pressing  with  a  plunger  with  that  of  blowing  by 
compressed  air.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  first  formed  by  the 
plunger,  and  the  body  is  subsequently  blown  by  compressed  air 
admitted  through  the  plunger.  A  sufficient  weight  of  molten 
glass  to  form  a  bottle  is  gathered  and  placed  in  a  funnel-shaped 
vessel  which  serves  as  a  measure,  and  gives  access  to  the  mould 
which  shapes  the  outside  of  the  neck.  A  plunger  is  forced 
upwards  into  the  glass  in  the  neck-mould  and  forms  the  neck. 
The  funnel  is  removed,  and  the  plunger,  neck-mould  and  the 
1  of  molten  glass  attached  to  the  ncck  are  inverted.  A  bottle 
rises  and  envelops  the  mass  of  molten  glass.  Com- 
I  air  admitted  through  the  plunger  forces  the  molten  glass 
to  take  the  form  of  the  bottle  mould  and  completes  the  bottle. 

In  the  case  of  the  machine  patented  by  Michael  Owens  of 
Toledo,  U.S.A.,  for  making  tumblers,  lamp-chimneys,  and  other 
goods  of  similar  character,  the  manual  operations  required  are 
(1)  gathering  the  molten  glass  at  the  end  of  a  blowing  iron; 
(1)  placing  the  blowing  iron  with  the  glass  attached  to  it  in  the 
machine;  (3)  removing  the  blowing  iron  with  the  blown  vessel 
attached.  Each  machine  (fig.  19)  consists  of  a  revolving  tabic 
carrying  five  or  six  moulds.  The  moulds  arc  opened  and  closed 
by  cams  actuated  by  compressed  air.  As  soon  as  a  blowing 
iron  is  in  connexion  with  an  air  jet,  the  sections  of  the  mould 


close  upon  the  molten  glass,  and  the  compressed  air  forces  the 
glass  to  take  the  form  of  the  mould.  After  removal  from  the 
machine,  the  tumbler  is  severed  from  the  blowing  iron,  and 
its  fractured  edge  is  trimmed. 

Compressed  air  or  steam  is  also  used  for  fashioning  very  large 
vessels,  baths,  dishes  and  reservoirs  by  the  "  Sievert  "  process. 
Molten  glass  is  spread  upon  a  large  iron  plate  of  the  required 
shape  and  dimensions.  The  flattened  mass  of  glass  is  held  by 
a  rim,  connected  to  the  edge  of  the  plate.  The  plate  with  the  glass 
attached  to  it  is  inverted,  and  compressed  air  or  steam  is  intro- 
duced through  openings  in  the  plate.  The  mass  of  glass,  yielding 
to  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure  of  air  or  steam,  sinks  < 
wards  and  adapts  itself  to  any  mould  or  receptacle  beneath  it. 

The  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
bulbs  for  incandescent  electric  lamps,  are  similar  to  the  old- 
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fashioned  processes  of  bottle  making.  The  mould  is  in  two 
pieces  hinged  together;  it  is  heated  and  the  inner  surface  is 
rubbed  over  with  finely  powdered  plumbago.  When  the  glass 
is  being  blown  in  the  mould  the  blowing  iron  is  twisted  round  and 
round  so  that  the  finished  bulb  may  not  be  marked  by  the  joint 
of  the  mould. 

III.  Mechanically  Pressed  Glass.  (A)  Plate-glass—  The 
glass  popularly  known  as  "  plate-glass  "  is  n.adc  by  casting  and 
rolling.    The  following  arc  typical  analyses: 
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The  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  plate-glass  are  chosen 
with  great  care  so  as  to  secure  a  product  as  free  from  colour 
as  possible,  since  the  relatively  great  thickness  of  the  sheets 
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would  render  even  a  faint  tint  conspicuous.  The  substances 
employed  arc  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  sheet -glass,  viz.  pure  sand,  a  pure  form  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  a  suitable  proportion 
of  carbon  in  the  form  of  coke,  charcoal  or  anthracite  coal. 

The  glass  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  plate  is  universally 
melted  in  pots  or  crucibles  and  not  in  open  tank  furnaces. 
When  the  glass  is  completely  melted  and  "  fine,"  i.e.  free  from 
bubbles,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  a  certain  extent  so  as 
to  become  viscous  or  pasty.  The  whole  pot,  with  its  contents 
of  viscods  glass,  is  then  removed  bodily  from  the  furnace  by 
means  of  huge  tongs  and  is  transported  to  a  crane,  which  grips 
the  pot,  raises  it,  and  ultimately  tips  it  over  so  as  to  pour  the 
glass  upon  the  slab  of  the  rolling-table.  In  most  modern  works 
the  greater  part  of  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  actual  rolling 
of  the  glass,  is  carried  out  by  mechanical  means,  steam  power 
and  subsequently  electrical  power  having  been  successfully 
applied  to  this  purpose;  the  handling  of  the  great  weights  of 
glass  required  for  the  largest  sheets  of  plate-glass  which  arc 
produced  at  the  present  time  would,  indeed,  be  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  casting-table  usually  con- 
sists of  a  perfectly  smooth  cast-iron  slab,  frequently  built  up 
of  a  number  of  pieces  carefully  fitted  together,  mounted  upon 
a  low,  massive  truck  running  upon  rails,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
moved  to  any  desired  position  in  the  casting-  room.  The  viscous 
mass  having  been  thrown  on  the  casting-table,  a  large  and 
heavy  roller  passes  over  it  and  spreads  it  out  into  a  sheet. 
Rollers  up  to  5  tons  in  weight  arc  employed  and  are  now 
generally  driven  by  power.  The  width  of  the  sheet  or  plate 
is  regulated  by  moving  guides  which  arc  placed  in  front  of 
the  roller  and  arc  pushed  along  by  it,  while  Us  thickness 
is  regulated  by  raising  or  towering  the  roller  relatively  to 
the  surface  of  the  table.  Since  the  surfaces  produced  by 
rolling  have  subsequently  to  be  ground  and  polished,  it  is 
essential  that  the  glass  should  leave  the  rolling-table  with  as 
smooth  a  surface  as  possible,  so  that  great  care  is  required  in 
this  part  of  the  process.  It  is,  however,  equally  important 
that  the  glass  as  a  whole  should  be  flat  and  remains  flat  during 
the  process  of  gradual  cooling  (annealing),  otherwise  great 
thicknesses  of  glass  would  have  to  be  ground  away  at  the  pro- 
jecting parts  of  the  sheet.  The  annealing  process  is  therefore 
carried  out  in  a  manner  differing  essentially  from  that  in  use 
for  any  other  variety  of  flat  glass  and  nearly  resembling  that 
used  for  optical  glass.  The  rolled  sheet  is  left  on  the  casting- 
table  until  it  has  set  sufficiently  to  be  pushed  over  a  flat  iron 
plate  without  risk  of  distortion;  meanwhile  the  table  has  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  opening  of  one  of  the  large  annealing 
kilns  and  the  slab  of  glass  is  carefully  pushed  into  the  kiln.  The 
annealing  kilns  are  large  fire-brick  chambers  of  small  height 
but  with  sufficient  floor  area  to  accommodate  four  or  six  large 
slabs,  and  the  stabs  arc  placed  directly  upon  the  floor  of  the 
kiln,  which  is  built  up  of  carefully  dressed  blocks  of  burnt  fire- 
clay resting  upon  a  bed  of  sand;  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
working  or  buckling  in  this  floor  these  blocks  arc  set  slightly 
apart  and  thus  have  room  to  expand  freely  when  heated.  Before 
the  glass  is  introduced,  the  annealing  kiln  is  heated  to  dull  red 
by  means  of  coil  fires  in  grates  which  are  provided  at  the  ends 
or  sides  of  the  kiln  for  that  purpose.  When  the  floor  of  the  kiln 
has  lxx-n  covered  with  slabs  of  glass  the  opening  is  carefully 
built  up  and  luted  with  fire-bricks  and  fire-clay,  and  the  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  cool.  In  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  kiln  special 
cooling  channels  or  air  passages  are  provided  and  by  gradually 
opening  these  to  atmospheric  circulation  the  cooling  is  con- 
siderably accelerated  while  a  very  even  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture is  obtained;  by  these  mm  us  even  the  largest  slabs  can  now 
be  cooled  in  three  or  four  days  and  are  nevertheless  sufficiently 
well  annealed  to  be  free  from  any  serious  internal  stress.  From 
the  annealing  kiln  the  slabs  of  glass  arc  transported  to  the 
cutting  room,  where  they  arc  cut  square,  defective  slabs  being 
rejected  or  cut  down  to  smaller  si/cs.  The  glass  at  this  stage 
has  a  comparatively  dull  surface  and  this  must  now  be  replaced 
by  that  brilliant  and  perfectly  polished  surface  which  is  the  chief 


beauty  of  this  variety  of  glass.  The  first  step  in  this  process  is 
that  of  grinding  the  surface  down  until  all  projections  are 
removed  and  a  close  approximation  to  a  perfect  plane  is  obtained. 
This  operation,  like  all  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  polishing 
of  the  glass,  is  carried  out  by  powerful  machinery.  By  means 
of  a  rotating  table  either  two  surfaces  of  glass,  or  one  surface 
of  glass  and  one  of  cast  iron,  are  rubbed  together  with  the  inter- 
position of  a  powerful  abrasive  such  as  sand,  emery  or  carbor- 
undum. The  machinery  by  which  this  is  done  has  undergone 
numerous  modifications  and  improvements,  all  tending  to  pro- 
duce more  perfectly  plane  glass,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  breakage, 
and  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  time  and  power  required  per 
sq.  yd.  of  glass  to  be  worked.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
this  machinery  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  it  is  notable 
that  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  overcome  arise  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  glass  with  a  perfectly  continuous 
and  unyielding  support  to  which  it  can  be  firmly  attached  but 
from  which  it  can  be  detached  without  undue  difficulty. 

When  the  surface  of  the  glass  has  been  ground  down  to  a  plane, 
the  surface  itself  is  still "  grey,"  i.e.  deeply  pitted  with  the  marks 
of  the  abrasive  used  in  grinding  it  down;  these  marks  are  re- 
moved by  the  process  of  smoothing,  in  which  the  surface  is 
successively  ground  with  abrasives  of  gradually  increasing  fine- 
ness, leaving  ultimately  a  very  smooth  and  very  minutely  pitted 
"  grey  "  surface.  This  smooth  surface  is  then  brilliantly  polished 
by  the  aid  of  friction  with  a  rubbing  tool  covered  with  a  soft 
substance  like  leather  or  felt  and  fed  with  a  polishing  material, 
such  as  rouge.  A  few  strokes  of  such  a  rubber  arc  sufficient  to 
produce  a  decidedly  "  polished  "  appearance,  but  prolonged 
rubbing  under  considerable  pressure  and  the  use  of  a  polishing 
paste  of  a  proper  consistency  are  required  in  order  to  remove  the 
last  trace  of  pitting  from  the  surface.  This  entire  process  must, 
obviously,  be  applied  in  turn  to  each  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
slab  of  glass.  Plate-glass  is  manufactured  in  this  manner  in 
thicknesses  varying  from  rV  in.  to  1  in.  or  even  more,  while 
single  sheets  are  produced  measuring  more  than  37  ft.  by  tj  ft. 

"  RolUd  Plate  "  and  figured  "  Rolltd  Plate,"— Glass  for  this 
purpose,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  best  white  and 
tinted  varieties,  is  now  universally  produced  in  tank-furnaces, 
similar  in  a  general  way  to  those  used  for  sheet-glass,  except  that 
the  furnaces  used  for  "  rolled  plate  "  glass  of  the  roughest  kinds 
do  not  need  such  minutely  careful  attention  and  do  not  work  at 
so  high  a  temperature.  The  composition  of  these  glasses  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  sheet-glass,  but  for  the  ordinary  kinds  of  rolled 
plate  much  less  scrupulous  selection  need  be  made  in  the  choice 
of  raw  materials,  especially  of  the  sand. 

The  glass  is  taken  from  the  furnace  in  large  iron  ladles,  which 
arc  carried  upon  slings  running  on  overhead  rails;  from  the 
ladle  the  glass  is  thrown  upon  the  cast-iron  bed  of  a  rolling-table, 
and  is  rolled  into  sheet  by  an  iron  roller,  the  process  being 
similar  to  that  employed  in  making  plate-glass,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  sheet  thus  rolled  is  roughly  trimmed  while  hot  and 
soft,  so  as  to  remove  those  portions  of  glass  which  have  been 
spoilt  by  immediate  contact  with  the  ladle,  and  the  sheet,  still 
soft,  is  pushed  into  the  open  mouth  of  an  annealing  tunnel  or 
"  tear,"  down  which  it  is  carried  by  a  system  of  moving  grids. 

The  surface  of  the  glass  produced  in  this  way  may  be  modified 
by  altering  the  surface  of  the  rolling-table;  if  the  table  has  a 
smooth  surface,  the  glass  will  also  be  more  or  less  smooth,  but 
much  dented  and  buckled  on  the  surface  and  far  from  having  the 
smooth  face  of  blown  sheet.  If  the  tabic  has  a  pattern  engraved 
upon  it  the  glass  will  show  the  same  pattern  in  relief,  the  most 
frequent  pattern  of  the  kind  being  either  small  parallel  ridges  or 
larger  ribs  crossing  to  form  a  loscnge  pattern. 

The  more  elaborate  patterns  found  on  what  b  known  as 
"  figure  rolled  plate  "  arc  produced  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner;  the  glass  used  for  this  purpose  is  considerably  whiter 
in  colour  and  much  softer  than  ordinary  rolled  plate,  and  instead 
of  being  rolled  out  on  a  table  it  is  produced  by  rolling  between 
two  moving  rollers  from  which  the  sheet  issues.  The  pattern  is 
impressed  upon  the  soft  sheet  by  a  printing  roller  which  is 
brought  down  upon  the  glass  as  it  leaves  the  main  rolls.  This 
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Fig.  ii. — Table  Glass. 
Designed  by  T.  G.  Jackson  in  1870. 


Fig.  12. — Table  Glass. 
Designed  for  Wm.  Morris  about  1872  by  Philip  Webb. 


Fig.  13. — Tiffany  Glass. 


Fig.  14. — Whitefriars  Glass,  1006. 
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glass  shows  ■  pattern  in  high  relief  and  gives  a  very  brilliant 
effect. 

The  various  varieties  of  rolled  plate-glass  are  now  produced 
for  some  purposes  with  a  reinforcement  of  wire  netting  which  is 
embedded  in  the  mass  of  the  glass.  The  wire  gives  the  glass 
great  advantages  in  the  event  of  fracture  from  a  blow  or  from 
fire,  but  owing  to  the  difference  in  thermal  expansion  between 
wire  and  glass,  there  is  a 
to  crack  spontaneously. 

Patent  Plate-glass. — This  term  is  applied  to  blown  sheet -glass, 
whose  surface  has  been  rendered  plane  and  brilliant  by  a  process 
of  grinding  and  polishing.  The  name  "  patent  plate  "  arose  from 
the  fact  that  certain  patented  devices  originated  by  James 
Chance  of  Birmingham  first  made  it  possible  to  polish  com- 
paratively thin  glass  in  this  way. 

(B)  Pressed  Class.— The  technical  difference  between  pressed 
and  moulded  glass  is  that  moulded  glass-ware  has  taken  its  form 
from  a  mould  under  the  pressure  of  a  workman's  breath,  or  of  com- 
pressed air,  whereas  pressed  glass-ware  has  taken  its  form  from  a 
mould  under  the  pressure  of  a  plunger.  Moulded  glass  receives 

the  form  of  the 
mould  on  its  in- 
terior as  well  as  on 
its  exterior  surface. 
In  pressed  glass  the 
exterior  surface  is 
modelled  by  the 
mould,  whilst  the 
interior  surface  is 
by  the 
(fig-  »o). 
The  process  of 
pressing  glass  was 
introduced  to  meet 
the  demand  for 
cheap  table-ware. 
Pressed  glass, 
which  is  necessarily 
thick  and  service- 
able, has  well  met 
this  legitimate  de- 
mand, but  it  also 
caters  for  the  less 
legitimate  taste  for 
cheap  imitations  of 
hand-cut  glass.  An 
American  writer 
has  expressed  his 
satisfactionthat 
have  on  his  table  at  a  nominal  price 
dishes  of  elaborate  design,  which  only  an  expert  can  dis- 
tinguish from  hand-cut  crystal.  The  deceptive  eflect  is  in  some 
cases  heightened  by  cutting  over  and  polishing  by  hand  the 
pressed  surface. 

The  glass  for  pressed  ware  must  be  colourless,  and,  when 
molten,  must  be  sufficiently  fluid  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  the 
intricacies  of  the  moulds,  which  are  often  exceedingly  complex. 
The  materials  employed  arc  sand,  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of 
toda,  cajespar  and  in  some  works  carbonate  of  barium.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  English  pressed  glass; 
SiO,.  7068%;  Na,0.  1838%;  CaO,  S4J%;  BaO,  417%; 
AI1O1,  0-337.;  and  FerO>,oio%.  Tanks  and  pots  are  both  used 
for  melting  the  glass.  The  moulds  arc  made  of  cast  iron.  They 
are  usually  in  two  main  pieces,  a  base  and  an  upper  part  or  collar 
The  plunger  is  generally  worked  by  a  band 
The  operator  knows  by  touch  when  the  plunger  has 
1  the  glass  far  enough  to  exactly  fill  the  mould.  Although 
the  moulds  are  heated,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  always  slightly 
ruffled  by  contact  with  the  mould.  For  this  reason  every  piece 
of  pressed  glass-ware,  as  soon  as  it  is  liberated  from  the  mould, 
is  exposed  to  a  sharp  heal  in  a  small  subsidiary  furnace  in  order 
that  the  ruffled  surface  may  be  removed  by  melting.  These 


JO. — Modern  American  Glass-Press. 


small  furnaces  are  usually  heated  by  an  oil  spray  under  the 
pressure  of  steam  or  compressed  air. 

See  Antonio  Neri,  An  vitrana,  cum  Metritis'  obsermticmibut 
(Amsterdam.  1668)  (Neri't  work  was  translated  into  English  by  C. 
Merritt  in  1662,  and  the  translation.  The  Art  of  making  Glass,  was 
privately  reprinted  by  Sir  T.  Phillipp*,  Bart.,  in  l8z6);  Johann 
Kunkcl,  VoQstandige  GUsmaeker-Kunst  (Nuremberg,  1785);  Apsley 
Pcllalt,  Curiosities  of  Glass-making  (London,  1849);  A.  Sauzay, 
Marvels  of  Glass-malting  (from  the  French)  (London,  1669);  G. 
Bontemps,  Guide  dm  truer  (Paris,  1868);  E.  Pcliaot,  Le  Verre. 
son  huUnre,  sa  fabrication  (Paris,  1878);  W.  Stein,  "  Die  GUsfaUi- 
kation,"  in  Bolley's  Tecknotogse.  vol.  iii.  (Brunswick.  1862J;  H.  E 
Bcnrath,  Die  Glasfabrikalion  (Brunswick.  1875);  J.  Fakk  and  L. 
Lobmcyr,  Die  Gtasindustrie  (Vienna,  1875);  D.  H.  Hovestadt, 
Jeuaer  Gins  ijvru,  1900;  Eng.  trans,  by  J.  D.  and  A.  Everett, 
MacmilUn,  1907);  J.  Henrivaux,  Le  Verrt  et  le  cristal  (Paris,  1887), 
and  La  Verrerie  as)  XX'  siicle  (1903) ;  Chance,  Harris  and  Powell, 
Principles  of  Glass-makint  (London,  1883):  MotiU  V.  Rohr,  Tkeone 
and  Geitkkkte  der  pkatograpkischen  Objekta*  (Berlin,  1899);  C.  E. 


Guillaume,  Ttailt  pratique  de  Us  tkermomitrie  d*  prictsum  (Paris. 

\  1900);  R.  Gcrner. 
Wetzel.  Herstetlung  grosser 


1889);  Louis  Coragnal,  Verres  et  imaux  (Paris,  K, 
Die  Glasfabrikalion  (Vienna,  1897);  C. 

Gtaskorper  (Vienna,  t9p°);  C.  YVctzel,  Bearbeitung  ton  Glask'irpern 
(Vienna,  1901);  E.  Ttchcuschncr,  Handbutk  der  Glasfabrikalion 
(Weimar,  1885);  R.  Drallc,  Anlage  nnd  Beirieb  der  Glasfabnken 
(Lei prig,  1886);  G.  Tammann.  Krislallisitren  und  Sckmelten 
t Leipzig,  1903);  W.  Rosenhain,  "  Some  Properties  of  Glass,"  Trans. 
Optical  Society  (London.  1903).  "  Possible  Directions  of  Progress  in 
Optical  Glass,"  Proe.  Optical  Contention  (London.  1905)  and  Glass 
XIanufacture  (London.  1908);  Introduction  to  section  1,  Catalogue 
of  Ike  Optical  Convention  (London,  1905).         (H.  J.  P.;  W.  KtQ 

History  of  Class  Manufadurt. 

The  great  similarity  In  form,  technique  and  decoration  of 
the  earliest  known  specimens  of  glass-ware  suggests  that  the 
craft  of  glass-making  originated  from  a  single  centre.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  Egypt  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
glass  industry.  It  is  true  that  many  conditions  existed  in  Egypt 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  craft.  The  Nile  supplied  a 
waterway  for  the  conveyance  of  fuel  and  for  the  distribution 
of  the  finished  wares.  Materials  were  available  providing  the 
essential  ingredients  of  glass.  The  Egyptian  potteries  afforded 
experience  in  dealing  with  vitreous  gkixcs  and  vitreous  colours, 
and  from  Egyptian  alabaster-quarries  veined  vessels  were 
wrought,  which  may  well  have  suggested  the  decorative  arrange- 
ment of  zigzag  lines  (see  Plate  I.  figs.  1,  i,  4  d)  m>  frequently 
found  on  early  specimens  of  glass-ware.  In  Egypt,  however, 
no  traces  have  at  present  been  found  of  the  industry  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition,  and  the  vases  which  have  been  classified 
as  "  primitive  "  bear  witness  to  an  elaboration  of  technique 
far  in  advance  of  the  experimental  period.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  glass-ware  which  can  be  definitely  claimed  as  Egyptian 
productions,  and  the  glass  manufactory  discovered  by  Dr 
Flinders  Pctrie  at  Tell  cl  Amarna,  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  The  comparative  lateness  of  this  period 
makes  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  wall  painting  at  Beni  Hasan, 
which  accurately  represents  the  process  of  glass-blowing,  and 
which  is  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Xlth  dynasty.  Dr 
Pctrie  surmounts  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  process 
depicted  is  not  glass-blowing,  but  some  metallurgical  process 
in  which  reeds  were  used  tipped  with  lumps  of  clay.  It  is  possible 
that  the  picture  docs  not  represent  Egyptian  glass-blowers,  but 
is  a  traveller's  record  of  the  process  of  glass-blowing  seen  in  some 
foreign  or  subject  country.  The  scarcity  of  specimens  of  early 
glass-ware  actually  found  in  Egypt,  and  the  advanced  technique 
of  those  which  have  been  found,  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
glass-making  was  exotic  and  not  a  native  industry.  The 
tradition,  recorded  by  Pliny  (Sal.  Hist,  xxxvi.  65),  assigns  the 
discovery  of  glass  to  Syria,  and  the  geographical  position  of  that 
country,  its  forests  as  a  source  of  fuel,  and  its  deposits  of  sand 
add  probability  to  the  tradition.  The  story  that  Phoenician 
merchants  found  a  glass-like  substance  under  their  cooking  pots, 
which  had  been  supported  on  blocks  of  natron,  need  not  be 
discarded  as  pure  fiction.  The  fire  may  well  have  caused  the 
natron,  an  impure  form  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  combine  with 
the  surrounding  sand  to  form  silicate  of  soda,  which,  although 
not  a  permanent  glass,  is  sufficiently  glass-like  to  suggest  the 
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possibility  of  creating  a  permanent  transparent  material.  More- 
over. Pliny  (xxxvi.  66)  actually  records  the  discovery  which 
effected  the  conversion  of  deliquescent  silicate  of  soda  into 
permanent  glass.  The  words  arc  "  Cocptus  add!  magncs  lapis." 
There  have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  magncs  lapis."  The  material  has  been  considered  by 
some  to  be  magnetic  iron  ore  and  by  others  oxide  of  manganese. 
Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  can  only  be  used  in  glass  manu- 
facture in  comparatively  small  quantities  for  the  purpose  of 
colouring  or  neutralizing  colour  in  glass,  and  their  introduction 
not  be  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  specially 
In  chapter  is  of  the  same  book  Pliny  describes  five 
varieties  of  "  magncs  lapis."  One  of  these  he  says  is  found  in 
magnesia,  is  white  in  colour,  docs  not  attract  iron  and  is  like 
pumice  stone.  This  variety  must  certainly  be  magnesian 
limestone.  Magnesian  limestone  mixed  and  fused  with  sand  and 
an  alkaline  carbonate  produces  a  permanent  glass.  The  scene 
of  the  discovery  of  glass  is  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Belus,  under  the  heights  of  Mount  Carmcl,  where 
sand  suitable  for  glass-making  exists  and  wood  for  fuel  is 
abundant.  In  this  neighbourhood  fragments  and  lumps  of  glass 
are  still  constantly  being  dug  up,  and  analysis  proves  that  the 
glass  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  magnesia.  The 
district  was  a  glass-making  centre  in  Roman  times,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  inherited  and  perfected  an  indigenous 
industry  of  remote  antiquity.  Pliny  has  so  accurately  recorded 
the  stages  by  which  a  permanent  glass  was  developed  that  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  had  good  reason  for  claiming  for  Syria 
the  discovery  of  glass.  Between  Egypt  and  Syria  there  was 
frequent  intercourse  both  of  conquest  and  commerce.  It  was 
customary  for  the  victor  after  a  successful  raid  to  carry  off 
skilled  artisans  as  captives.  It  is  recorded  that  Tahutmes  III. 
sent  Syrian  artisans  to  Egypt.  Glass-blowers  may  have  been 
amongst  their  captive  craftsmen,  and  may  have  started  the 
industry  in  Egypt.  The  claims  of  Syria  and  Egypt  are  at  the 
present  time  so  equally  balanced  that  it  is  advisable  to  regard 
the  question  of  the  birthplace  of  the  glass  industry  as  one  that 
Jus  still  to  be  settled. 

The  "primitive"  vessels  which  have  been  found  in  Egypt  are 
small  in  size  and  consist  of  columnar  stibium  jars,  flattened 
bottles  and  amphorae,  all  decorated  with  zigzag  lines,  liny 
wide-mouthed  vases  on  feet  and  minute  jugs.  The  vessels 
of  later  date  which  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
principally  in  the  coast  towns  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
are  amphorae  and  alabastra,  also  decorated  with  zigzag  lines. 
The  amphorae  (Plate  I.  figs,  i  and  3)  terminate  with  a  point, 
or  with  an  unfinished  extension  from  the  terminal  point,  or  with 
a  knob.  The  alabastra  have  short  necks,  are  slightly  wider  at 
the  base  than  at  the  shoulder  and  have  rounded  bases.  Dr 
Pctrie  has  called  attention  to  two  technical  peculiarities  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  specimen  of  early  glass-ware.  The 
inner  surface  is  roughened  (Plate  I.  fig.  4  <).  and  has  particles 
of  sand  adhering  to  it,  as  if  the  vessel  had  been  filled  with  sand 
and  subjected  to  heat,  and  the  inside  of  the  neck  has  the  impres- 
sion of  a  metal  rod  (Plate  I.  fig.  4  <j),  which  appears  to  have 
been  extracted  from  the  neck  with  difficulty.  From  thiscvidencc 
Dr  Petrie  has  assumed  that  the  vessels  were  not  blown,  but 
formed  upon  a  core  of  sandy  paste,  modelled  upon  a  copper  rod, 
the  rod  being  the  core  of  the  neck  (see  Egypt:  Art  end 
Arthaeoloty).  The  evidence,  however,  hardly  warrants  the 
abandonment  of  the  simple  process  of  blowing  in  favour  of  a 
process  which  is  so  difficult  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
impossible,  and  of  which  there  is  no  record  or  tradition  except 
in  connexion  with  the  manufacture  of  small  beads.  The  technical 
difficulties  to  which  Dr  Petrie  has  called  attention  seem  to 
admit  of  a  somewhat  less  heroic  explanation.  A  modem  glass- 
blower,  when  making  an  amphora-shaped  vase,  finishes  the  base 
first,  fixes  an  iron  rod  to  the  finished  base  with  a  seal  of  glass, 
severs  the  vase  from  the  blowing,  iron,  and  finishes  the  mouth, 
whilst  he  holds  the  vase  by  the  iron  attached  to  its  base.  The 
"  primitive  "  glass-worker  reversed  this  process.  Having  blown 
the  body  of  tbc  vase,  be  finished  the  mouth  and  neck  part,  and  I 


fixed  a  small,  probably  hollow,  copper  rod  inside  the  finished 
neck  by  pressing  the  neck  upon  the  rod  (Plate  I.  fig.  4  b).  Having 
severed  the  body  of  the  vase  from  the  blowing  iron,  he  heated 
and  closed  the  fractured  base,  whilst  holding  tbc  vase  by  means 
of  the  rod  fixed  in  the  neck.  Nearly  every  specimen  sLow> 
traces  of  the  pressure  of  a  tool  on  the  outside  of  the  neck,  as 
will  signs  of  tht  base  having  been  closed  by  melting.  Occasion- 
ally a  knob  or  excrescence,  formed  by  the  residue  of  the  glass 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  base  has  been  pinched  together, 
remains  as  a  silent  witness  of  the  process. 

It  glass-blowing  had  been  a  perfectly  new  invention  of  Gracco- 
Egyptian  or  Roman  times,  some  specimens  illustrating  the 
transition  from  core-moulding  to  blowing  must  have  been 
discovered.  Tbc  absence  of  traces  of  the  transition  strengthens 
the  supposition  that  the  revolution  in  technique  merely  consisted 
in  the  discovery  that  it  was  more  convenient  to  finish  the  base 
of  a  vessel  before  its  mouth,  and  such  a  revolution  would  leave 
no  trace  behind.  The  roughened  inner  surface  and  the  adhering 
particles  of  sand  may  also  be  accounted  for.  The  vessels, 
especially  those  in  which  many  differently  coloured  glasses  were 
incorporated,  required  prolonged  annealing.  It  is  probable  that 
when  the  metal  rod  was  withdrawn  the  vessel  was  filled  with 
sand,  to  prevent  collapse,  and  buried  in  healed  ashes  to  anneal. 
The  greater  the  heat  of  the  ashes  the  more  would  the  sand 
adhere  to  and  impress  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels.  The 
decoration  of  zigzag  lines  was  probably  applied  directly  after 
the  body  of  the  vase  had  been  blown.    Threads  of  coloured 


molten  glass  were  spirally  coiled  round  the  body,  and,  whilst 
still  viscid,  were  dragged  into  zigzags  with  a  metal  hook. 

Egypt. — The  glass  industry  flourished  in  Egypt  in  Graeco- 
Egyptian  and  Roman  times.  All  kinds  of  vessels  were  blown, 
both  with  and  without  moulds,  and  both  moulding  and  culling 
were  used  as  methods  of  decoration.  The  great  variety  of  these 
vessels  is  well  shown  in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  Graeco- 
Egypiian  glass  in  the  Cairo  museum,  edited  by  C.  C.  Edgar. 

Another  species  of  glass  manufacture  in  which  the  Egyptians 
would  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  skilled  is  the  so-called 
mosaic  glass,  formed  by  the  union  of  rods  of  various  colours 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  pattern;  the  rod  so  formed  was 
then  reheated  and  drawn  out  until  reduced  to  a  very  small  size, 
1  $q  in  or  less,  and  divided  into  tablets  by  being  cut  trans- 
versely, each  of  these  tablets  presenting  the  pattern  traversing 
its  substance  and  visible  on  each  face.  This  process  was  do 
doubt  first  practised  in  Egypt,  and  is  never  seen  in  such  per- 
fection as  in  objects  of  a  decidedly  Egyptian  character.  Very 
beautiful  pieces  of  ornament  of  an  architectural  character  are 
met  with,  which  probably  once  served  as  decorations  of  caskets 
or  ofher  small  pieces  of  furniture  or  of  trinkets;  also  tragic 
masks,  human  faces  and  birds.  Some  of  the  last-named  are 
represented  with  such  truth  of  colouring  and  delicacy  of  detail 
that  even  the  separate  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  well 
distinguished,  although,  as  in  an  example  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  human-headed  hawk,  the  piece  which  contains  the  figure 
may  not  exceed  }  in.  in  its  largest  dimension.  Works  of  this 
description  probably  belong  to  the  period  when  Egypt  passed 
under.  Roman  domination,  as  similar  objects,  though  of  inferior 
delicacy,  appear  to  have  been  made  in  Rome. 

Assyria. — Early  Assyrian  glass  is  represented  in  the  British 
Museum  by  a  vase  of  transparent  greenish  glass  found  in  the 
north-west  palace  of  Nineveh.  On  one  side  of  this  a  lion  is 
engraved,  and  also  a  Une  of  cuneiform  characters,  in  which 
is  the  name  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  ja  B.C.  Fragments  of 
coloured  glasses  were  also  found  there,  but  our  materials  are 
too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  was  carried  in  Assyria.  Many 
of  the  specimens  discovered  by  Layard  at  Nineveh  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  Roman,  and  were  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  Roman  colony,  Niniva  Claudiopolis,  which  occupied  the  same 
site. 

Roman  Class. — In  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  the  art  of  glass- 
making  was  developed  at  Rome  and  other  cities  under  Roman 
rule  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  it  reached  a  point  of 
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excellence  which  in  some  respects  his  never  been  excelled  or 
even  perhaps  equalled.  It  may  appear  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
assertion  that  glass  was  used  for  more  purposes,  and  in  one  sense 
more  extensively,  by  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  period  than 
by  ourselves  in  the  present  day;  but  it  is  one  which  can  be 
borne  out  by  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  use  of  glass  for  windows 
was  only  gradually  extending  itself  at  the  time  when  Roman 
civujUatiun  sank  under  the  torrent  of  German  and  Hunnish 
barbarism,  and  that  its  employment  for  optical  instruments 
was  only  known  in  a  rudimentary  stage;  but  for  domestic 
purposes,  for  architectural  decoration  and  for  personal  orna- 
ments glass  was  unquestionably  much  more  used  than  at  the 
present  day.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  possessed 
no  fine  procelain  decorated  with  lively  colours  and  a  beautiful 
glaie;  Samian  ware  was  the  most  decorative  kind  of  pottery 
which  was  then  made.  Coloured  and  ornamental  glass  held 
among  them  much  the  same  place  for  table  services,  vessels  for 
toilet  use  and  the  like,  as  that  held  among  us  by  porcelain. 
Pliny  (Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  a6,  67)  tells  us  that  for  drinking  vessels 
it  was  even  preferred  to  gold  and  silver. 

Class  was  largely  used  in  pavements,  and  in  thin  plates  as  a 
coating  for  walls.  It  was  used  in  windows,  though  by  no  means 
exclusively,  mica,  alabaster  and  shells  having  been  also  cm- 
ployed.  Glass,  in  flat  pieces,  such  as  might  be  employed  for 
windows,  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Roman  houses,  both  in 
hr.gjand  and  in  Italy,  and  in  the  house  of  the  faun  at  Pompeii 
a  small  pane  in  a  bronze  frame  remains.  Most  of  toe  pieces 
have  evidently  been  made  by  casting,  but  the  discovery  of 
fragments  of  sheet-glass  at  Sikhester  proves  that  the  process 
of  making  sheet-glass  was  known  to  the  Romans.  When  the 
window  openings  were  large,  as  was  the  case  in  basilicas  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  even  in  houses,  the  pieces  of  glass 
were,  doubtless,  fixed  in  pierced  slabs  of  marble  or  in  frames 
of  wood  or  bronze.  The  Roman  glass-blowers  were  masters 
of  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  manipulation  and  decoration. 
Their  craftsmanship  is  proved  by  the  large  cinerary  urns,  by 
the  jugs  with  wide,  deeply  ribbed,  scientifically  fixed  handles, 
and  by  vessels  and  vases  as  elegant  in  form  and  light  in  weight 
as  any  that  have  been  since  produced  at  Murano.  Their  moulds, 
both  for  blowing  hollow  vessels  and  for  pressing  ornaments,  were 
as  perfect  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  as  those 
of  the  present  time.  Their  decorative  cutting  (Plate  I.  figs.  5 
and  6),  which  took  the  form  of  simple,  incised  lines,  or  bands  of 
shallow  oval  or  hexagonal  hollows,  was  more  suited  to  the 
material  than  the  deep  prismatic  cutting  of  comparatively 
recent  times. 

The  Romans  bad  at  their  command,  of  transparent  colours, 
blue,  green,  purple  or  amethystine,  amber,  brown  and  rose; 
of  opaque  colours,  while,  black,  red,  blue,  yellow,  green  and 
orange.  There  are  many  shades  of  transparent  blue  and  of 
opaque  blue,  yellow  and  green.  In  any  large  collection  of 
fragments  it  would  be  easy  to  hod  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  opaque 
blue,  ranging  from  lapis  lazuli  to  turquoise  or  to  lavender  and 
six  or  seven  of  opaque  green.  Of  red  the  varieties  are  fewer; 
the  finest  is  a  crimson  red  of  very  beautiful  tint,  and  there  are 
various  gradations  from  this  to  a  dull  brick  red.  One  variety 
forms  the  ground  of  a  very  good  imitation  of  porphyry;  and 
there  is  a  dull  semi-transparent  red  which,  when  light  is  passed 
through  it,  appears  to  be  of  a  dull  green  hue.  With  these 
colours  the  Roman  ntrorius  worked,  either  using  them  singly 
or  blending  them  in  almost  every  conceivable  combination, 
sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  rather  gaudy  and  inharmo- 
nious effect. 

The  glasses  to  which  the  Venetians  gave  the  name  "  mille 
fiori  "  were  formed  by  arranging  side  by  side  sections  of  glass 
cane,  the  canes  themselves  being  built  up  of  differently  coloured 
rods  of  glass,  and  binding  them  together  by  heat.  A  vast 
quantity  of  small  cups  and  paterae  were  made  by  this  means  in 
patterns  which  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  surfaces  of 
madrepores.  In  these  every  colour  and  every  shade  of  colour 
seem  to  have  been  tried  in  great  variety  of  combination  with 
cfictts  more  or  less  pleasing,  but  transparent  violet  or  purple 


I  appears  to  have  been  the  most  common  ground  colour.  Although 
I  most  of  the  vessels  of  this  mille  fiori  glass  were  small,  some  were 
made  as  large  as  to  in.  in  diameter.  Imitations  of  natural 
stones  were  made  by  stirring  together  in  a  crucible  glasses  of 
different  colours,  or  by  incorporating  fragments  of  differently 
coloured  glasses  into  a  mass  of  molten  glass  by  rolling.  One 
variety  is  that  in  which  transparent  brown  glass  is  so  mixed 
with  opaque  white  and  blue  as  to  resemble  onyx.  This  was 
sometimes  done  with  great  success,  and  very  perfect  imitations 
of  tbe  natural  stone  were  produced.  Sometimes  purple  glass 
is  used  in  place  of  brown,  probably  with  the  design  of  imitating 
the  precious  murrhine.  Imitations  of  porphyry,  of  serpentine, 
and  of  granite  are  also  met  with,  but  these  were  used  chiefly 
in  pavements,  and  for  the  decoration  of  walls,  for  which  pur- 

Thc  famous  cameo  glass  was  ormcd  by  covering  a  mass  of 
molten  glass  with  one  or  more  coatings  of  a  differently  coloured 
glass.  The  usual  process  was  to  gather,  first,  a  small  quantity 
of  opaque  white  glass;  to  coat  this  with  a  thick  layer  of  trans- 
lucent blue  glass;  and,  finally,  to  cover  the  blue  glass  with  a 
coating  of  the  white  glass.  The  outer  coat  was  then  removed 
from  that  portion  which  was  to  constitute  the  ground,  leaving 
the  white  for  the  figures,  foliage  or  other  ornamentation;  these 
were  then  sculptured  by  means  of  the  gem-engraver's  tools. 
Pliny  no  doubt  means  to  refer  to  this  when  he  says  (Nat.  Hist, 
xxxvi.  26.  66),  "  aliud  argent i  modo  caelatur,"  contrasting  it 
with  the  process  of  cutting  glass  by  the  help  of  a  wheel,  to  which 
he  refers  in  the  words  immediately  preceding,  "  aliud  torno 
tcritur." 

The  Portland  or  Barberini  vase  in  the  British  Museum  it  the 
finest  example  of  this  kind  of  work  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  was  entire  until  it  was  broken  into  some  hundred  pieces  by  a 
madman.  The  pieces,  however,  were  joined  together  by  Mr 
Doublcday  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  the  beauty  of  design 
and  execution  may  still  be  appreciated.  The  two  other  most 
remarkable  examples  of  this  cameo  glass  are  an  amphora  at 
Naples  and  the  Auldjo  vase.  The  amphora  measures  1  ft.  |  in. 
in  height,  1  ft.  7)  in.  in  circumference;  it  is  shaped  like  the 
e  art  hern  ampboras  with  a  foot  far  too  small  to  support  it,  and 
must  no  doubt  have  had  a  stand,  probably  of  gold;  the  greater 
part  is  covered  with  a  most  exquisite  design  of  garlands  and 
vines,  and  two  groups  of  boys  gathering  and  treading  grapes 
and  playing  on  various  instruments  of  music;  below  these 
is  a  line  of  sheep  and  goats  in  varied  attitudes.  The  ground 
is  blue  and  the  figures  white.  It  was  found  in  a  house  in  the 
Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii  in  tbe  year  1839,  and  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  It  is  well  engraved  in  Richardson's 
Studies  0/  Ornamental  Design.  The  Auldjo  vase,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  an  oenochoc  about  9  in.  high;  the  ornament  consists 
mainly  of  a  most  beautiful  band  of  foliage,  chiefly  of  the  vine, 
with  bunches  of  grapes;  the  ground  is  blue  and  the  ornaments 
white;  it  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  the  house  of  the  faun.  It  also 
has  been  engraved  by  Richardson.  The  same  process  was  used 
in  producing  large  tablets,  employed,  no  doubt,  for  various 
decorative  purposes.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a 
fragment  of  such  a  tablet  or  slab;  the  figure,  a  portion  of  which 
remains,  could  not  have  been  less  than  about  14  in.  high.  The 
ground  of  these  cameo  glasses  is  most  commonly  transparent 
blue,  but  sometimes  opaque  blue,  purple  or  dark  brown.  The 
superimposed  layer,  which  is  sculptured,  is  generally  opaque 
white.  A  very  few  specimens  have  been  met  with  in  which 
several  colours  are  employed. 

At  a  long  interval  after  these  beautiful  objects  come  those 
vessels  which  were  ornamented  either  by  means  of  coarse  threads 
trailed  over  their  surfaces  and  forming  rude  patterns,  or  by 
coloured  enamels  merely  placed  on  them  in  lumps;  and  these, 
doubtless,  were  cheap  and  common  wares.  But  a  modification 
of  the  first-named  process  was  in  use  in  the  4th  and  succeeding 
centuries,  showing  great  ingenuity  and  manual  dexterity,— that, 
namely,  in  which  tbe  added  portions  of  glass  are  united  to  the 
body  of  the  cup,  not  throughout,  but  only  at  points,  and  then 
shaped  either  by  the  wheel  or  by  the  band  (Plate  I.  fig.  3).  The 
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attached  portions  form  In  some  instances  inscriptions, as  on  a 
cup  found  at  Strassburg,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Maximian  (a.d.  286-310),  on  another  in  the  Vcreinigte  Samm- 
lungen  at  Munich,  and  on  a  third  in  the  Trivutzi  collection  at 
Milan,  where  the  cup  is  white,  the  inscription  green  and  the 
network  blue.  Probably,  however,  the  finest  example  is  a 
situla,  10)  in.  high  by  8  in.  wide  at  the  top  and  4  in.  at  the 
bottom,  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  This 
is  of  glass  of  a  greenish  hue;  on  the  upper  part  is  represented, 
in  relief,  the  chase  of  a  lion  by  two  men  on  horseback  accompanied 
by  dogs;  the  costume  appears  to  be  Byzantine  rather  than 
Roman,  and  the  style  is  very  bad.  The  figures  are  very  much 
undercut.  The  lower  part  has  four  rows  of  circles  united  to  the 
vessel  at  those  points  alone  where  the  circles  touch  each  other. 
All  the  other  examples  have  the  lower  portion  covered  in  like 
manner  by  a  network  of  circles  standing  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  body  of  the  cup.  An  example  connected  with  the 
specimens  just  described  is  the  cup  belonging  to  Baron  Lionel 
dc  Rothschild;  though  externally  of  an  opaque  greenish  colour, 
it  is  by  transmitted  light  of  a  deep  red.  On  the  outside,  in  very 
high  relief,  arc  figures  of  Bacchus  with  vines  and  panthers, 
some  portions  being  hollow  from  within,  others  fixed  on  the 
exterior.  The  changeability  of  colour  may  remind  us  of  the 
"  calices  versicolorcs  "  which  Hadrian  sent  to  Servian  us. 

So  few  examples  of  glass  vessels  of  this  period  which  have 
been  painted  in  enamel  have  come  down  to  us  that  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  that  art  was  then  practised;  but  several 
specimens  have  been  described  which  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
point;  decisive  examples  are  afforded  by  two  cups  found  at 
Vaspelcv,  in  Denmark,  engravings  of  which  arc  published  in 
the  AnnaUr  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndegkcd  for  1861,  p.  303.  These 
are  small  cups,  3  in.  and  ij  in.  high,  3J  in.  and  3  in.  wide,  with 
feet  and  straight  sides;  on  the  larger  are  a  lion  and  a  bull,  on 
the  smaller  two  birds  with  grapes,  and  on  each  some  smaller 
ornaments.  On  the  latter  are  the  letters  DVB.  R.  The  colours 
are  vitrified  and  slightly  in  relief;  green,  blue  and  brown  may 
be  distinguished.  They  are  found  with  Roman  bronze  vessels 
and  other  articles. 

The  art  of  glass-making  no  doubt,  like  all  other  art,  deteriorated 
during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  continued  to  be  practised,  though  with  constantly  decreasing 
skill,  not  only  in  Rome  but  in  the  provinces.  Roman  technique 
was  to  be  found  in  Byzantium  and  Alexandria,  in  Syria,  in  Spain, 
in  Germany,  France  and  Britain. 

Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Class.— The  process  of  embed- 
ding gold  and  silver  leaf  between  two  layers  of  glass  originated 
as  early  as  the  1st  century,  probably  in  Alexandria.  The  process 
consisted  in  spreading  the  leaf  on  a  thin  film  of  blown  glass  and 
pressing  molten  glass  on  to  the  leaf  so  that  the  molten  glass 
cohered  with  the  film  of  glass  through  the  pores  of  the  metallic 
leaf.  If  before  this  application  of  the  molten  glass  the  metallic 
leaf,  whilst  resting  on  the  thin  film  of  blown  glass,  was  etched 
with  a  sharp  point,  patterns,  emblems,  inscriptions  and  pictures 
could  be  embedded  and  rendered  permanent  by  the  double 
coating  of  glass.  The  plaques  thus  formed  could  be  reheated 
and  fashioned  into  the  bases  of  bowls  and  drinking  vessels. 
In  this  way  the  so-called  "  fondi  d'oro  "of  the  catacombs  in  Rome 
were  made.  They  arc  the  broken  bases  of  drinking  vessels 
containing  inscriptions,  emblems,  domestic  scenes  and  portraits 
etched  in  gold  leaf.  Very  few  have  any  reference  to  Christianity, 
but  they  served  as  indestructible  marks  for  indicating  the  position 
of  interments  in  the  catacombs.  The  fondi  d'oro  suggested  the 
manufacture  of  plaques  of  gold  which  could  be  broken  up  into 
tesserae  for  use  in  mosaics. 

Some  of  the  Roman  artificers  in  glass  no  doubt  migrated 
to  Constantinople,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  art  was  practised 
there  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  middle  ages.  One 
of  the  gates  near  the  port  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
glass  houses.  St  Sofia  when  erected  by  Justinian  had  vaults 
covered  with  mosaics  and  immense  windows  filled  with  plates 
of  glass  fitted  into  pierced  marble  frames;  some  of  the  plates, 
7  to  8  in  wide  and  9  to  10  in.  high,  not  blown  but  cast,  which 


are  in  the  windows  may  possibly  date  from  the  building  of  the 
church.  It  is  also  recorded  that  pierced  silver  di*ks  were  sua- 
pended  by  chains  and  supported  glass  lamps  "  wrought  by  fire." 
Glass  for  mosaics  was  also  largely  made  and  exported.  In  the 
8th  century,  when  peace  was  made  between  the  caliph  Walid 
and  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  the  former  stipulated  for  a 
quantity  of  mosaic  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  mosque  at 
Damascus,  and  in  the  10th  century  the  materials  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  niche  of  the  kibla  at  Cordova  were  furnished  by 
Romanus  II.  In  the  nth  century  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  sent  to  Constantinople  for  workers  in  mosaic. 

We  have  in  the  work  of  the  monk  Thcophilus,  Diversamm 
artium  schtdula,  and  in  the  probably  earlier  work  of  Eradius, 
about  the  1  ith  century,  instructions  as  to  the  art  of  glass- tn 3 1  irg 
in  general,  and  also  as  to  the  production  of  coloured  and  enamelled 
vessels,  which  these  writers  speak  of  as  being  practised  by  the 
Greeks.  The  only  entire  enamelled  vessel  which  we  can  con- 
fidently attribute  to  Byzantine  art  is  a  small  vase  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice.  This  is  decorated  with 
circles  of  rosettes  of  blue,  green  and  red  enamel,  each  surrounded 
by  lines  of  gold;  within  the  circles  are  little  figures  evidently 
suggested  by  antique  originals,  and  precisely  like  similar  figures 
found  on  carved  ivory  boxes  of  Byzantine  origin  dating  from 
the  nth  or  12th  century.  Two  inscriptions  in  Curie  characters 
surround  the  vase,  but  they,  it  would  seem,  are  merely  ornamental 
and  destitute  of  meaning.  The  presence  of  these  inscriptions 
may  perhaps  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  vase  was  made 
in  Sicily,  but  by  Byzantine  workmen.  The  double-hand  led 
blue-glass  vase  in  the  British  Museum, da  ting  from  the  5th  century, 
is  probably  a  chalice,  as  it  closely  resembles  the  chalices  re- 
presented on  early  Christian  monuments. 

Of  uncoloured  glass  brought  from  Constantinople  several 
examples  exist  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  part  of 
the  plunder  of  the  imperial  city  when  taken  by  the  crusaders 
in  1204.  The  glass  in  all  is  greenish,  very  thick,  with  many 
bubbles,  and  has  been  cut  with  the  wheel;  in  some  instances 
circles  and  cones,  and  in  one  the  outlines  of  the  figure  of  a 
leopard,  have  been  left  standing  up,  the  rest  of  the  surface  having 
been  laboriously  cut  away.  The  intention  would  seem  to  have 
been  to  imitate  vessels  of  rock  crystal.  The  so-called  "  Hedwjg  " 
rI  asses  may  also  have  originated  in  Constantinople.  These  are 
small  cups  deeply  and  rudely  cut  with  conventional  representa- 
tions of  eagles,  lions  and  griffins.  Only  nine  specimens  are  known. 
The  specimen  in  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam  has  an  eagle 
and  two  lions.  The  specimen  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at 
Nuremberg  has  two  lions  and  a  griffin. 

Saracenic  Class. — The  Saracenic  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
did  not  destroy  the  industry  of  glass-making.  The  craft  survived 
and  nourished  under  the  Saracenic  regime  in  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Tripoli,  Tyre,  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  In  inventories  of  the  14th 
ccr;ury  both  in  England  and  in  France  mention  may  frequently 
be  found  of  glass  vessels  of  the  manufacture  of  Damascus.  A 
writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  states  that  "  gbss- 
making  is  an  important  industry  at  Haleb  (Aleppo)."  Edward 
Dillon  (Glass,  1002)  has  very  properly  laid  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  enamelled  Saracenic  glass  of  the  13th,  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  pointing  out  that,  whereas  the  Romans  and 
Byzantine  Greeks  made  some  crude  and  ineffectual  experiments 
in  enamelling,  it  was  under  Saracenic  influence  that  the  processes 
of  enamelling  and  gilding  on  glass  vessels  were  perfected.  An 
analysis  of  the  glass  of  a  Caircnc  mosque  lamp  shows  that  it  is  a 
soda-lime  glass  and  contains  as  much  as  4%  of  magnesia.  This 
large  proportion  of  magnesia  undoubtedly  supplied  the  stability 
required  to  withstand  the  process  of  enamelling.  The  enamelled 
Saracenic  glasses  take  the  form  of  flasks,  vases,  goblets,  beakers 
and  mosque  lamps.  The  enamelled  decoration  on  the  lamps  is 
restricted  to  lettering,  scrolls  and  conventional  foliage;  on  other 
objects  figure-subjects  of  all  descriptions  are  freely  used.  C.  II. 
Read  has  pointed  out  a  curious  feature  in  the  construction  of  the 
enamelled  beakers.  The  base  is  double  but  the  inner  lining  has 
an  opening  in  the  centre.  Dillon  has  suggested  that  this  central 
recess  may  have  served  to  support  a  wick.  It  is  possible,  however, 
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that  It  served  no  useful  purpose,  but  that  the  construction 
is  a  survival  from  the  manufacture  of  vessels  with  fondi  d'oro. 
The  bases  containing  the  embedded  gold  leaf  must  have  been 
welded  to  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged,  in  the  same  way 
as  t  he  bases  arc  welded  to  the  Saracenic  beakers.  The  enamelling 
process  was  probably  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century;  most  of  the  enamelled  mosque  lamps  belong  to  the 
14th  century. 

Venetian  Class. — Whether  refugees  from  Padua,  Aqufleia 
or  other  Italian  cities  carried  the  art  to  the  lagoons  of  Venice 
in  the  5th  century,  or  whether  it  was  learnt  from  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople  at  a  much  later  date,  has  been  a  disputed 
question.  It  would  appear  not  improbable  that  the  former 
was  the  case,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  articles  formed 
of  glass  were  in  the  later  day*  of  Roman  civilization  in  constant 
daily  use,  and  that  the  making  of  glass  was  carried  on,  not  as 
now  in  large  establishments,  but  by  artisans  working  on  a  small 
scale.  It  seems  certain  that  some  knowledge  of  the  art  was 
preserved  in  France,  in  Germany  and  in  Spain,  and  it  seems 
improbable  that  it  should  have  been  lost  in  that  archipelago, 
where  the  traditions  of  ancient  civilization  must  have  been 
belter  preserved  than  in  almost  any  other  place.  In  523 
Cassiodorus  writes  of  the  "  innumerosa  navigia "  belonging 
to  Venice,  and  where  trade  is  active  there  is  always  a  probability 
that  manufactures  will  flourish.  However  this  may  be,  the 
earliest  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  at  Venice  of  a  worker 
in  glass  would  seem  to  be  the  mention  of  Pctrus  Flavianus, 
phiolarius,  in  the  ducalc  of  Vitalc  Falier  in  the  year  1000.  In 
1224  twenty-nine  persons  arc  mentioned  as  friolari  (i.e.  phiolari), 
and  in  the  same  century  "  maricgole,"  or  codes  of  trade  regula- 
tions, were  drawn  up  (Uonografia  delta  vetraria  Venexiana  e 
Muranese,  p.  219).  The  manufacture  had  then  nodoubt  attained 
considerable  proportions:  in  u68  the  glass-workers  became 
an  incorporated  body;  in  their  processions  they  exhibited 
decanters,  scent-bottles  and  the  like;  in  1279  they  made,  among 
other  things,  weights  and  measures.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
century  the  glass-houses  were  almost  entirely  transferred  to 
Murano.  Thenceforward  the  manufacture  continued  to  grow 
in  importance;  glass  vessels  were  made  in  large  quantities, 
as  well  as  glass  for  windows.  The  earliest  example  which  has 
as  yet  been  described— a  cup  of  blue  glass,  enamelled  and  gilt— 
is.  however,  not  earlier  than  about  1440.  A  good  many  other 
examples  have  been  preserved  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
same  century:  the  earlier  of  these  bear  a  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  vessels  of  silver  made  in  the  west  of  Europe;  in  the  later 
an  imitation  of  classical  forms  becomes  apparent.  Enamel 
and  gilding  were  freely  used,  in  imitation  no  doubt  of  the  much- 
admired  vessels  brought  from  Damascus.  Dillon  has  pointed 
out  that  the  process  of  enamelling  had  probably  been  derived 
from  Syria,  with  which  country  Venice  had  considerable  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Many  of  the  ornamental  processes  which 
we  admire  in  Venetian  glass  were  already  in  use  in  this  century, 
as  that  of  mille  fiori,  and  the  beautiful  kind  of  glass  known  as 
"  vitro  di  trina  "  or  lace  glass.  An  elaborate  account  of  the 
processes  of  making  the  vitro  di  trina  and  the  vasi  a  reticclli 
(Plate  I.,  fig.  7)  is  given  in  Bontemps's  Guide  du  terrier,  pp. 
602-612.  Many  of  the  examples  of  these  processes  exhibit 
surprising  skill  and  taste,  and  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
objects  produced  at  the  Venetian  furnaces.  That  peculiar 
kind  of  glass  usually  called  schmelz,  an  imperfect  imitation  of 
calcedony,  was  also  made  at  Venice  in  the  15th  century.  Avan- 
turine  glass,  that  in  which  numerous  small  particles  of  copper 
are  diffused  through  a  transparent  yellowish  or  brownish  mass, 
was  not  invented  until  about  1600. 

The  peculiar  merits  of  the  Venetian  manufacture  are  the 
elegance  of  form  and  the  surprising  lightness  and  thinness  of 
the  substance  of  the  vessels  produced.  The  highest  perfection 
with  regard  both  to  form  and  decoration  was  reached  in  the 
1 6th  century;  subsequently  the  Venetian  workmen  somewhat 
ah  j  j*d  their  skill  by  giving  extravagant  forms  to  vessels,  making 
drinking  glasses  in  the  forms  of  ships,  lions,  birds,  whales  and 
the  like. 


Besides  the  making  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  the  factories  of 
Murano  had  for  a  long  period  almost  an  entire  monopoly  of 
two  other  branches  of  the  art— the  making  of  mirrors  and  of 
beads.  Attempts  to  make  mirrors  of  glass  were  made  as  early 
as  a.d.  1317,  but  even  in  the  16th  century  mirrors  of  steel  were 
still  in  use.  To  make  a  really  good  mirror  of  glass  two  things 
are  required— a  plate  free  from  bubbles  and  striae,  and  a  method 
of  applying  a  film  of  metal  with  a  uniform  bright  surface  free 
from  defects.  The  principle  of  applying  metallic  films  to  glass 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  and  even  to  the 
Egyptians,- And  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  Keckam  in  the  12th 
century,  but  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  until  the  i6lh 
century  that  the  process  of  "  silvering  "  mirrors  by  the  use  of  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  had  been  perfected.  During  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  Venice  exported  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
mirrors,  but  France  and  England  gradually  acquired  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  art,  and  in  1772  only  one  glass-bouse  at  Murano 
•continued  to  make  mirrors. 

The  making  of  beads  was  probably  practised  at  Venice  from 
a  very  early  period,  but  the  earliest  documentary  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 
the  14th  century,  when  prohibitions  were  directed  against  those 
who  made  of  glass  such  objects  as  were  usually  made  of  crystal 
or  other  hard  stones.  In  the  16th  century  it  had  become  a  trade 
of  great  importance,  and  about  1764  twenty-two  furnaces  were 
employed  in  the  production  of  beads.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century  from  600  to  1000  workmen  were,  it  is  stated, 
employed  on  one  branch  of  the  art,  that  of  ornamenting  beads 
by  the  help  of  the  blow-pipe.  A  very  great  variety  of  patterns 
was  produced;  a  tariff  of  the  year  1S00  contains  an  enumeration 
of  $62  species  and  a  vast  number  of  sub-species. 

The  efforts  made  in  France,  Germany  and  England,  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  glass 
in  those  countries  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  industry 
of  Murano.  The  invention  of  colourless  Bohemian  glass  brought 
in  its  train  the  practice  of  cutting  glass,  a  method  of  ornamenta- 
tion for  which  Venetian  glass,  from  its  thinness,  was  ill  adapted. 
One  remarkable  man,  Giuseppe  Briati,  exerted  himself,  with 
much  success,  both  in  working  in  the  old  Venetian  method  and 
also  in  imitating  the  new  fashions  invented  in  Bohemia.  He 
was  especially  successful  in  making  vases  and  circular  dishes  of 
vitro  di  trina;  one  of  the  latter  in  the  Correr  collection  at  Venice, 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  bis  glass-house,  measures  55 
centimetres  (nearly  23  in.)  in  diameter.  The  vases  made  by 
him  are  as  elegant  in  form  as  the  best  of  the  Cinquecento  period, 
but  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  by  the  superior  purity  and 
brilliancy  of  the  glass.  He  also  made  with  great  taste  and 
skill  lar^e  lustres  and  mirrors  with  frames  of  glass  ornamented 
either  in  intaglio  or  with  foliage  of  various  colours.  He  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  working  practised  in  Bohemia 
by  disguising  himself  as  a  porter,  and  thus  worked  for  three 
years  in  a  Bohemian  glass-house.  In  1736  he  obtained  a  patent 
at  Venice  to  manufacture  glass  in  the  Bohemian  manner.  He 
died  in  1772. 

The  fall  of  the  republic  was  accompanied  by  interruption  of 
trade  and  decay  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the 

[  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  glass-making  of 
Murano  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  year  183S  Signor  Bussolin 
revived  several  of  the  ancient  processes  of  glass-working,  and 
this  revival  was  carried  on  by  C.  Pietro  Biguglia  in  184s,  and 
by  others,  and  later  by  Salviati,  to  whose  successful  efforts  the 
modern  renaissance  of  Venetian  art  glass  is  principally  due. 

The  fame  of  Venice  in  glass-making  so  completely  eclipsed 
that  of  other  Italian  cities  that  it  Is  difficult  to  learn  much 
respecting  their  progress  in  the  art.  Hartsbornc  and  Dillon  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  little 
Ligurian  town,  Altare,  as  a  centre  from  which  gloss-workers 
migrated  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  the  glass  industry 
was  established  at  Altare,  in  the  nth  century,  by  French 
craftsmen.  In  the  14th  century  Muranese  glass-workers  settled 
there  and  developed  the  industry.    It  appears  that  as  early 

I  as  1205  furnaces  had  been  established  at  Treviso,  Vkcrua, 
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Padua.  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Ravenna  and  Bologna.  In  1634 
there  were  two  glass-houses  in  Rome  and  one  in  Florence;  but 
whet  her  any  of  t  hese  produced  ornamented  vessels,  or  only  art  iclcs 
of  common  use  and  window  glass,  would  not  appear  to  have  as 
yet  been  ascertained. 

Germany — Glass-making  in  Germany  during  the  Roman 
period  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  extensively  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cologne.  The  Cologne  museum  contains  many  sped  mens 
of  Roman  glass,  some  of  which  arc  remarkable  for  their  cut 
decoration.  The  craft  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  a  native  industry  was  developed.  This  industry 
must  have  won  some  reputation,  for  in  758  the  abbot  of  J  arrow 
appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Mainz  to  send  him  a  worker  in  glass. 
There  arc  few  records  of  glass  manufacture  in  Germany  before 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  positions  of  the  factories 
were  determined  by  the  supply  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  subse- 
quently, when  the  craft  of  glass-cutting  was  introduced,  by  the 
accessibility  of  water-power.  The  vessels  produced  by  the 
16th-century  glass-workers  in  Germany,  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries  are  closely  allied  in  form  and  decoration.  The  glass 
is  coloured  (generally  green)  and  the  decoration  consists  of  glass 
threads  and  glass  studs,  or  p runts  ("  Nuppen  ").  Tfic  use  of 
threads  and  p runts  is  illustrated  by  the  development  of  the 
"  Roemer,"  so  popular  as  a  drinkingglass,  and  as  a  feature 
in  Dutch  studies  of  still  life.  The  "  Igel,"  a  squat  tumbler 
covered  with  prunts,  gave  rise  to  the  "  Krautsrunk,"  which  is 
likethe"  Igel,"  but  longer  and  narrow- waisted.  The"  Roemer" 
itself  consists  of  a  cup,  a  short  waist  studded  with  prunts  and 
a  foot.  The  foot  at  first  was  formed  by  coiling  a  thread  of 
glass  round  the  base  of  the  waist;  but,  subsequently,  an  open 
glass  cone  was  joined  to  the  base  of  the  waist,  and  a  glass  thread 
was  coiled  upon  the  surface  of  the  cone.  The  "  Passglas," 
another  popular  drinking  glass,  is  cylindrical  in  form  and  marked 
with  horizontal  rings  of  glass,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  to 
indicate  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  taken  at  a  draught. 

In  the  edition  of  1 581  of  the  De  rt  metaUica  by  Georg  Agricola, 
there  is  a  woodcut  showing  the  interior  of  a  German  glass 
factory,  and  glass  vessels  both  finished  and  unfinished. 

In  1428  a  Murancsc  glass- worker  set  up  a  furnace  in  Vienna, 
and  another  furnace  was  built  in  the  same  town  by  an  Italian 
in  i486.  In  1531  the  town  council  of  Nuremberg  granted  a 
subsidy  to  attract  teachers  of  Venetian  technique.  Many 
specimens  exist  of  German  winged  and  enamelled  glasses  of 
Venetian  character.  The  Venetian  influence,  however,  was 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  The  native  glass-workers  adopted 
the  process  of  enamelling,  but  applied  it  to  a  form  of  decoration 
characteristically  German.  On  tall,  roomy,  cylindrical  glasses 
they  painted  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  electors  of  Germany, 
or  the  imperial  eagle  bearing  on  its  wings  the  arms  of  the  states 
composing  the  empire.  The  earliest -known  example  of  these 
enamelled  glasses  bears  the  date  ISS3-  They  were  immensely 
popular  and  the  fashion  for  them  lasted  into  the  18th  century. 
Some  of  the  later  specimens  have  views  of  cities,  battle  scenes 
and  processions  painted  in  grisaille. 

A  more  important  outcome,  however,  of  Italian  influence  was 
the  production,  in  emulation  of  Venetian  glass,  of  a  glass  made 
of  refined  potash,  lime  and  sand,  which  was  more  colourless 
than  the  material  it  was  intended  to  imitate.  This  colourless 
potash-lime  glass  has  always  been  known  as  Bohemian  glass. 
It  was  well  adapted  for  receiving  cut  and  engraved  decoration, 
and  in  these  processes  the  German  craftsmen  proved  themselves 
to  be  exceptionally  skilful.  At  the  end  of  the  i6tb  century 
Rudolph  II.  brought  Italian  rock-crystal  cutters  from  Milan 
to  take  control  of  the  crystal  and  glass-cutting  works  he  had 
established  at  Prague.  It  was  at  Prague  that  Caspar  Lchmann 
and  Zachary  Belzcr  learnt  the  craft  of  rutting  glass.  George 
Schwanhart,  a  pupil  of  Caspar  Lehmann,  started  glass-cutting 
at  Ratisboo,  and  about  1690  Stephen  Schmidt  and  Hermann 
Sen  winger  introduced  the  crafts  of  cutting  and  engraving 
glass  in  Nuremberg.  To  the  Germans  must  be  credited  the 
discovery,  or  development,  of  colourless  potash-lime  glass, 
the  reinlroduction  of  the  crafts  of  cutting  and  engraving  on 


glass,  the  invention  by  H.  Schwanhart  of  the  process  of  etching 
on  glass  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  rediscovery  by 
J.  Kunkcl,  who  was  director  of  the  glass-houses  at  Potsdam  in 
1670,  of  the  method  of  making  copper-ruby  glass. 

Ltrur  Countries  and  the  United  Provinces. — The  glass  industry 
of  the  Low  Countries  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Italy  and  Spain, 
whereas  German  influence  and  technique  predominated  in  the 
United  Provinces.  The  history  of  glass-making  in  the  provinces 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Germany  In  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  the  processes  of  scratching,  engraving  and  etching 
were  brought  to  great  perfection. 

The  earliest  record  of  glass-making  in  the  Low  Countries 
consists  in  an  account  of  payments  made  in  1453-1454  on  bchali 
of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  to  "  Gossiun  de  Vieuglise, 
Maitrc  Vomer  dc  Lille  "  for  a  glass  fountain  and  four  glass 
plateaus.  Schucrmans  has  traced  Italian  glass-workers  to 
Antwerp,  Liege,  Brussels  and  Kamur.  Antwerp  appears  to 
have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Muranese,  and  Liege  the 
headquarters  of  the  Altatists.  Guicciardini  in  his  description 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  1563,  mentions  glass  as  among  the  chief 
articles  of  export  to  England. 

In  1 509  the  privilege  of  making  "  Voires  de  crista!  %  la  f&schon 
Venisc,"  was  granted  to  Philippe  de  Gridolphi  of  Antwerp. 
In  1623  Anthony  Miotli,  a  Muranese,  addressed  a  petition  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  for  permission  to  make  glasses,  vases  and 
cups  of  fine  crystal,  equal  to  those  of  Venice,  but  to  be  sold  at 
one-third  less  than  Venetian  glasses.  In  1642  Jean  Savonetti 
"  gentilhomme  Verricr  de  Murano "  obtained  a  patent  for 
making  glass  in  Brussels.  The  Low  Country  glasses  are  closely 
copied  from  Venetian  models,  but  generally  are  heavier  and 
less  elegant.  Owing  to  the  fashion  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters 
introducing  glass  vases  and  drinking-glasses  into  their  paintings 
of  still  life,  intvriurs  and  scenes  of  conviviality,  Holland  and 
Belgium  at  the  present  day  possess  more  accurate  records  of 
the  products  of  their  ancient  glass  factories  than  any  other 
countries. 

Spain.— During  the  Roman  occupation  Pliny  states  that  glass 
was  made  "  per  Hispanias  "  (Nai.  Hist,  xxxvi.  26.  66).  Traces 
of  Roman  glass  manufactories  have  been  found  in  Valencia 
and  Murcia,  in  the  valleys  which  run  down  to  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Little  is  known  about 
the  condition  of  glass-making  in  Spain  between  the  Roman 
period  and  the  13th  century.  In  the  13th  century  the  craft  of 
glass-making  was  practised  by  the  Moors  in  Almcria,  and  was 
probably  a  survival  from  Roman  times.  The  system  of  decorat- 
ing vases  and  vessels  by  means  of  strands  of  glass  trailed  upon 
the  surface  in  knots,  zigzags  and  trellis  work,  was  adopted  by 
the  Moors  and  is  characteristic  of  Roman  craftsmanship.  Glass- 
making  was  continued  at  Pinar  de  la  Vidricra  and  at  Al  Castril 
de  la  Pcna  into  the  17th  century.  The  objects  produced  show 
no  sign  of  Venetian  influence,  but  are  distinctly  Oriental  in  form. 
Many  of  the  vessels  have  four  or  as  many  as  eight  handles,  axid 
are  decorated  with  serrated  ornamentation,  and  with  the  trailed 
strands  of  glass  already  referred  to.  The  glass  is  generally  of  a 
dark-green  colour. 

Barcelona  has  a  long  record  as  a  centre  of  the  glass  industry. 
In  1324  a  municipal  edict  was  issued  forbidding  the  erection 
of  glass-furnaces  within  the  city.  In  145s  the  glass  makers  of 
Barcelona  were  permitted  to  form  a  gild.  Jcronimo  Paulo,  writing 
in  1491,  says  that  glass  vessels  of  various  sorts  were  sent  thence 
to  many  places,  and  even  to  Rome.  Marfneus  Siculus,  writing 
early  in  the  16th  century,  says  that  the  best  glass  was  made  al 
Barcelona;  and  Gaspar  Baneiros,  in  his  Ckronc£rjpki<:,  published 
in  1562,  states  that  the  glass  made  at  Barcelona  was  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Venice  and  that  large  quantities  were  exported. 

The  author  of  the  Atlante  espenoi,  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  says  that  excellent  glass  was  still  made  at  Barcelona 
on  Venetian  models.  The  Italian  influence  was  strongly  felt 
in  Spain,  but  Spanish  writers  have  given  no  precise  information 
as  to  when  it  was  introduced  or  whence  it  came.  Schucrmans 
has,  however,  discovered  the  names  of  more  than  twenty  Italians 
who  found  their  way  into  Spain,  in  some  cases  by  way  of  Flanders, 
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either  from  Altare  or  from  Venice.  The  Spanish  glass-makers 
were  very  successful  in  imitating  the  Venetian  style,  and  many 
specimens  supposed  to  have  originated  from  Murano  are  really 
Spanish.  In  addition  to  the  works  at  Barcelona,  the  works 
which  chiefly  affected  Venetian  methods  were  those  of  Cadaiso 
in  the  province  of  Toledo,  founded  in  the  16th  century,  and  the 
works  established  in  1680  at  San  Martin  de  Valdeiglesias  in 
Avila.  There  were  also  works  at  Valdcmaqueda  and  at  Villa- 
franca.  In  1680  the  works  in  Barcelona,  Valdcmaqueda  and 
Villafranca  arc  named  in  a  royal  schedule  giving  the  prices  at 
«  hkh  gloss  was  to  be  sold  in  Madrid.  In  1773  important  glass 
works  were  established  at  Recuenco  in  the  province  of  Cuenca, 
mainly  to  supply  Madrid.  The  royal  glass  manufactory  of  La 
Cranja  de  San  Ildcfonso  was  founded  about  1715;  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  manufacture  of  mirror  plates,  but  subsequently 
for  the  production  of  vases  and  table-ware  in  the  French  style. 
The  objects  produced  are  mostly  of  white  clear  glass,  cut, 
engraved  and  gilded.  Engraved  flowers',  views  and  devices 
are  often  combined  with  decorative  cutting.  Don  Sigismundo 
Brun  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  permanent  gilding  fixed 
by  heat.  Spanish  glass  is  well  represented  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

Franc*. — Pliny  states  that  glass  was  made  in  Gaul,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  made  in  many  partsof  the  country 
and  on  a  considerable  scale.  There  were  glass-making  districts 
both  in  Normandy  and  in  Poitou. 

Little  information  can  be  gathered  concerning  the  glass 
industry  between  the  Roman  period  and  the  14th  century. 
It  is  recorded  that  in  the  7th  century  the  abbot  of  Wearmouth 
in  England  obtained  artificers  in  glass  from  France;  and  there 
b  a  tradition  that  in  the  nth  century  glass-workers  migrated 
from  Normandy  and  Brittany  and  set  up  works  at  Altare  near 
Genoa. 

In  1  jo j  window  glass,  probably  crown-glass,  was  made  at 
Beza  le  Foret  in  the  department  of  the  Eure.  In  1416  these 
works  were  in  the  hands  of  Robin  and  Leban  Guichard,  but 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Le  Vaillants. 

In  1338  Humbert,  the  dauphin,  granted  a  part  of  the  forest 
of  Chamborant  to  a  glass- worker  named  Guionct  on  the  condition 
that  Guionct  should  supply  him  with  vessels  of  glass. 

In  1466  the  abbess  of  St  Croix  of  Poitiers  received  a  gross 
of  glasses  from  the  glass-works  of  La  Fcrricre.  for  the  privilege 
of  gathering  fern  for  the  manufacture  of  potash. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  efforts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce Italian  methods  of  glass- working.  Schuermans  in  his 
researches  discovered  that  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
many  glass-workers  left  Altare  and  settled  in  France, — the 
Saroldi  migrated  to  Poitou,  the  Ferri  to  Provence,  the  Massari  to 
Lorraine  and  the  Bormioli  to  Normandy.  In  1551  Henry  II. 
oi  France  established  at  St  Germain  en  La  ye  an  Italian  named 
Mutio;  he  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  but  of  Altare  origin.  In 
1  jo8  Henry  IV.  permitted  two  "  gentil  bommcs  verricrs  "  from 
Mantua  to  settle  at  Rouen  in  order  to  make  "  verrcs  de  crislal, 
verrts  doree  cmaul  et  aulres  ouvrages  qui  se  font  en  Vcnise." 

France  assimilated  the  craft  of  glass-making,  and  her  crafts- 
men acquired  a  wide  reputation.  Lorraine  and  Normandy 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  important  centres.  To  Lorraine 
belong  the  well-known  names  Hennezcl,  de  Thietry,  du  Thisac, 
de  Houx;  and  to  Normandy  the  names  dc  Bongar,  de  Cacqucray 
k  Vaillani  and  de  Brassard. 

In  the  17th  century  the  manufacture  of  mirror  glass  became 
an  important  branch  of  the  industry.  In  1665  a  manufactory 
was  established  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  in  Paris,  and  another 
at  Tour-la-  ViUc  near  Cherbourg. 

Louis  Lucas  de  Nehou,  who  succeeded  dc  Cacqucray  at  the 
•orks  at  Tour-la- Ville,  moved  in  1675  to  the  works  in  Paris. 
Here,  in  1688,  in  conjunction  with  A.  Thevart,  he  succeeded 
in  perfecting  the  process  of  casting  plate-glass.  Mirror  plates 
previous  to  the  invention  had  been  made  from  blown  "  sheet  " 
glass,  and  were  consequently  very  limited  in  size.  De  Nebou's 
process  of  rolling  molten  glass  poured  on  an  iron  table  rendered 
it*  manufacture  of  very  large  pUics  possible. 


The  Manufactoire  Royale  des  G Laces  was  removed  in  1693  to 
the  Chateau  de  St  Go  bain. 

In  the  18th  century  the  manufacture  of  vases  de  terr*  had 
become  so  neglected  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1750 
offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  means  by  which  the  industry 
might  be  revived  (Labartc,  Hisloire  des  arts  indusiritls). 

The  famous  Baccarat  works,  for  making  crystal  glass,  were 
founded  in  1818  by  d'Artigucs. 

English  Class.— The  records  of  glass-making  in  England  are 
exceedingly  meagre.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
Roman  occupation  the  craft  was  carried  on  in  several  parts  of 
the  country.  -  Remains  of  a  Roman  glass  manufactory  of  con- 
siderable extent,  were  discovered  near  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  at  Warrington.  Wherever  the  Romans  settled  glass 
vessels  and  fragments  of  glass  have  been  found.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  industry  survived  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  garrison. 

It  is  probable  that  the  glass  drittking-vesscls,  which  have  been 
found  in  pre-Christian  Anglo-Saxon  tombs,  were  introduced 
from  Germany.  Some  are  elaborate  in  design  and  bear  witness 
to  advanced  technique  of  Roman  character.  In  675  Benedict 
liiscop,  abbot  of  Wearmouth,  was  obliged  to  obtain  glass- workers 
from  France,  and  in  758  Cutbbcrt,  abbot  of  J  arrow,  appealed 
to  the  bishop  of  Mainz  to  send  him  artisans  to  manufacture 
"  windows  and  vessels  of  glass,  because  the  English  were  ignorant 
and  helpless."  Except  for  the  statement  in  Bede  that  the  French 
artisans,  sent  by  Benedict  Biscop,  taught  their  craft  to  the 
English,  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  01  glass  having  been  made 
in  England  between  the  Roman  period  and  the  13th  century. 
In  some  deeds  relating  to  the  parish  of  Chiddingfold,  in  Surrey, 
of  a  date  not  later  than  1130,  a  grant  is  recorded  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  Lawrence  "  vitrearius,"  and  in  another  deed, 
of  about  1  a8o,  the  "  ovenhusvcld  "  is  mentioned  as  a  boundary. 
This  field  has  been  identified,  and  pieces  of  crucible  and  fragments 
of  glass  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  another  deed,  dated  1300, 
which  mentions  one  William  "  le  verir  "  of  Chiddingfold. 

About  1350  considerable  quantities  of  colourless  flat  gloss 
were  supplied  by  John  Alemayn  of  Chiddingfold  for  glazing 
the  windows  in  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Stephen,  Westminster.  The  name  Alemayn  (Alcman) 
suggests  a  foreign  origin.  In  1380  John  Glasewryth,  a  Stafford- 
shire glass-worker,  came  to  work  at  Shuerewode,  Kirdford, 
and  there  made  brodc-glas  and  vessels  for  Joan,  widow  of 
John  Shertcre. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  flat  glass,  known  respectively  as 
"  brodc-glas  "  and  "  Normandy  "  glass.  The  former  was  made, 
as  described  by  Thcophilus,  from  cylinders,  which  were  split, 
reheated  and  flattened  into  square  sheets.  It  was  known  as 
Lorraine  glass,  and  subsequently  as  "  German  sheet  "  or  sheet- 
glass.  Normandy  glass  was  made  from  glass  circles  or  disks. 
When,  in  after  years,  the  process  was  perfected,  the  glass  was 
known  as  "crown"  glass.  In  1447  English  flat  glass  is 
mentioned  in  the  contract  for  the  windows  of  the  Beauchamp 
chapel  at  Warwick,  but  disparagingly,  as  the  contractor  binds 
himself  not  to  use  it.  In  i486,  however,  it  is  referred  to  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  superior  to  "  Dutch,  Venice  or 
Normandy  glass."  The  industry  docs  not  seem  to  have  prospered, 
for  when  in  1 567  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  its  condition,  it  was 
ascertained  that  only  small  rough  goods  were  being  made. 

In  the  16th  century  the  fashion  for  using  glass  vessels  of 
ornamental  character  spread  from  Italy  into  France  and  England. 
Henry  VIII.  had  a  large  collection  of  glass  drinking-vcsscls 
chiefly  of  Venetian  manufacture.  The  increasing  demand  for 
Venetian  drinking-glasses  suggested  the  possibility  of  making 
similar  glass  in  England,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  Venetian  workmen  and  Venetian  methods  of  manu- 
facture. In  1 550  eight  Muranese  glass-blowers  were  working  in 
or  near  the  Tower  of  London.  They  had  left  Murano  owing  to 
slackness  of  trade,  but  bad  been  recalled,  and  appealed  to  the 
Council  of  Ten  in  Venice  to  be  allowed  to  complete  their  contract 
in  London.  Seven  of  these  glass-workers  left  London  in  the 
following  year,  but  one,  Josepbo  Cassclari,  remained  and  joined 
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Thomas  Cavato,  a  Dutchman.  In  1574  Jacob  Vcraclb'ni,  a 
fugitive  Venetian,  residing  in  Antwerp,  obtained  a  patent  for 
making  drinking-glasses  in  London  "such  as  are  made  in 
Murano."  He  established  works  in  Crutched  Friars,  and  to  him 
is  probably  due  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  soda-ash,  made 
from  seaweed  and  seaside  plants,  in  place  of  the  crude  potash 
made  from  fern  and  wood  ashes.  His  manufactory  was  burnt 
down  in  1 575,  but  was  rebuilt.  He  afterwards  moved  his  works 
to  Winchester  House,  Broad  Street.  There  is  a  small  goblet 
(PL  I.,  fig.  8)  in  the  British  Museum  which  is  attributed  to 
Verzellini.  It  is  Venetian  in  character,  of  a  brownish  tint,  with 
two  white  enamel  rings  round  the  body.  It  is  decorated  with 
diamond  or  steel-point  etching,  and  bears  on  one  side  the  date 
1586,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  words  "  In  God  is  al  mi  trust." 
Veraellini  died  in  1606  and  was  buried  at  Down  in  Kent.  In 
1592  the  Broad  Street  works  had  been  taken  over  by  Jerome 
Bowes.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  bands  of  Sir  R.  Mansel , 
and  in  1618  James  Howell,  author  of  Epistolae  Ho-dianat,  was 
acting  as  steward.  The  works  continued  in  operation  until  1641. 
During  excavations  in  Broad  Street  in  1874  many  fragments 
of  glass  were  found;  amongst  them  were  part  of  a  wine-glass, 
a  square  scent-bottle  and  a  wine-glass  stem  containing  a  spiral 
thread  of  white  enamel. 

A  greater  and  more  lasting  influence  on  English  glass-making 
came  from  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  1567  James 
Carre  of  Antwerp  stated  that  he  had  erected  two  glass-bouses 
at  "  Fernefol  "  (Fern fold  Wood  in  Sussex)  for  Normandy  and 
Lorraine  glass  for  windows,  and  had  brought  over  workmen. 
From  this  period  began  the  records  in  England  of  the  great 
gl  iss  making  families  of  Hennezel,  de  Thictry,  du  Thisac  and  du 
Houx  from  Lorraine,  and  of  de  Bongar  and  de  Cacqueray  from 
Normandy.  About  this  time  glass-works  were  established  at 
Ewhurst  and  Alford  in  Surrey,  Loxwood,  Kirdford,  Wisborough 
and  Petworth  in  Sussex,  and  Sevcnoaks  and  Penshurst  in  Kent. 
Beginning  in  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Kent,  where  wood  for  fuel 
was  plentiful,  the  foreign  glass-workers  and  their  descendants 
migrated  from  place  to  place,  always  driven  by  the  fuel-hunger 
of  their  furnaces.  They  gradually  made  their  way  into  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Staffordshire,  Northumberland, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  can  be  traced  by  cullet  heaps  and 
broken-down  furnaces,  and  by  their  names,  often  mutilated, 
recorded  in  parish  registers. 

In  1610  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  W.  Slingsby  for  burning 
coal  in  furnaces,  and  coal  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Broad  Street  works.  In  1615  all  patents  for  glass-making 
were  revoked  and  a  new  patent  issued  for  making  glass  with 
coal  as  fuel,  in  the  names  of  Manse  I,  Zouch,  Thclwall,  Kellaway 
and  Pcrcival.  To  the  last  is  credited  the  first  introduction  of 
covered  crucibles  to  protect  the  molten  glass  from  the  products 
of  burning  coal. 

Simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  this  patent  the  use  of  wood 
for  melting  glass  was  prohibited,  and  it  was  made  illegal  to  import 
glass  from  abroad.  About  161 7  Sir  R.  Mansel,  vice-admiral 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  acquired  the  sole  rights  of  making 
glass  in  England.  These  rights  he  retained  for  over  thirty  years. 

During  the  protectorate  all  patent  rights  virtually  lapsed, 
and  mirrors  and  drinking-glasses  were  once  more  imported  from 
Venice.  In  1663  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  although  unable  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly  of  glass-making,  secured  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  glass  for  mirrors,  coach  plates, 
spectacles,  tubes  and  lenses,  and  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
the  glass  industry  in  all  its  branches.  Evelyn  notes  in  his 
Diary  a  visit  in  1673  to  the  Italian  glass  house  at  Greenwich, 
*'  where  glass  was  blown  of  finer  metal  than  that  of  Murano,"  and 
a  visit  in  1677  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  glass-works,  where 
they  made  huge  "  vases  of  mettal  as  clearc,  ponderous  and 
thick  as  chrystal;  also  looking-glasses  far  larger  and  belter 
than  any  that  came  from  Venice." 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  condition  of  the  industry  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  by  the  Houghton  letters  on  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce,  which  appeared  in  1696.  A  few 
of  these  letters  deal  with  the  glass  trade,  and  in  one  a  list  is 


given  of  the  glass-works  then  in  operation.   There  were  88  glass 

factories  in  England  which  are  thus  classified: 

Bottles   39 

Looking-gla»  plates     ....  2 

Crown  and  plate -glass  ....  5 

Wiaduw  sLvs   15 

Flint  and  ordinary  glass    .    .    .  27 


It  is  probable  that  the  flint-glass  of  that  date 
from  the  flint-glass  of  to-day.  The  term  flint-glass  is 
understood  to  mean  a  glass  composed  of  the  silicates  of  potash 
and  lead.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  colourless 
of  all  glasses,  and  was  undoubtedly  first  perfected  in  England. 
Hartxhorne  has  attributed  its  discovery  to  a  London  merchant 
named  Tilson,  who  in  1663  obtained  a  patent  for  making 
"  crystal  glass."  E.  W.  Hulme,  however,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  flint-glass  in  its 
present  form  was  introduced  about  1730.  The  use  of  oxide  of 
lead  in  glass-making  was  no  new  thing;  it  had  been  used, 
mainly  as  a  flux,  both  by  Romans  and  Venetians.  The  invent  ion, 
if  it  may  be  regarded  as  one,  consisted  in  eliminating  lime  from 
the  glass  mixture,  substituting  refined  potash  for  soda,  and  using 
a  very  large  proportion  of  lead  oxide.  It  is  probable  that  flint- 
glass  was  not  invented,  but  gradually  evolved,  that  potash-lead 
glasses  were  in  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
but  that  the  mixture  was  not  perfected  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  century. 

The  18th  century  saw  a  great  development  in  all  branches  of 
glass-making.  Collectors  of  glass  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
drinking-glasses  which  were  produced  in  great  profusion  and 
adapted  for  every  description  of  beverage.  The  most  noted 
are  the  glasses  with  stout  cylindrical  legs  (Plate  I.  fig.  9),  con- 
taining spiral  threads  of  air,  or  of  white  or  coloured  enamel- 
To  this  type  of  glass  belong  many  of  the  Jacobite  glasses  which 
commemorate  the  old  or  the  young  Pretender. 

In  1746  the  industry  was  in  a  sufficiently  prosperous  condition 
to  tempt  the  government  to  impose  an  excise  duty.  The  report 
of  the  commission  of  excise,  dealing  with  glass,  published  in  1835 
is  curious  and  interesting  reading.  So  burdensome  was  the  duty 
and  so  vexatious  were  the  restrictions  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  the  industry  survived.  In  this  respect  England 
was  more  fortunate  than  Ireland.  Before  18*5,  when  the  excise 
duty  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  there  were  flourishing  glass- 
works in  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin  and  Waterford.  By  1850  the 
Irish  glass  industry  had  been  practically  destroyed.  Injurious 
as  the  excise  duty  undoubtedly  was  to  the  glass  trade  generally, 
and  especially  to  the  flint-glass  industry,  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  helped  to  develop  the  art  of  decorative  glass-cutting. 
The  duty  on  flint-glass  was  imposed  on  the  molten  glass  in  the 
crucibles  and  on  the  unfinished  goods.  The  manufacturer  had, 
therefore,  a  strong  inducement  to  enhance  by  every  means  in  his 
power  the  selling  value  of  his  glass  after  it  had  escaped  the 
exciseman's  clutches.  He  therefore  employed  the  best  available 
art  and  skill  in  improving  the  craft  of  glass-cutting.  It  is 
the  development  of  this  craft  in  connexion  with  the  perfecting 
of  flint-glass  that  makes  the  18th  century  the  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  English  glass-making.  Glass-cutting 
was  a  craft  imported  from  Germany,  but  the  English  material 
so  greatly  surpassed  Bohemian  glass  in  brilliance  that  the 
Bohemian  cut-glass  was  eclipsed.  Glass-cutting  was  carried  on 
at  works  in  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  Glas- 
gow, London,  Newcastle,  Stourbridge,  Whiltington  and  Water- 
ford.  The  most  important  centres  of  the  craft  were  London, 
Bristol,  Birmingham  and  Waterford  (sec  Plate  I.,  fig.  10,  for 
oval  cut-glass  Waterford  bowl).  The  finest  specimens  of  cut- 
glass  belong  to  the  period  between  1780  and  1810.  Owing 
to  the  sacrifice  of  form  to  prismatic  brilliance,  cut-glass  gradually 
lost  its  artistic  value.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
it  became  the  fashion  to  regard  all  cut-glass  as  barbarous,  and 
services  of  even  the  best  period  were  neglected  and  dispersed. 
At  the  present  time  scarcely  anything  is  known  about  the 
origin  of  the  few  specimens  of  18th-century  English  cut-glass 
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which  have  been  preserved  in  public  collections.  It  is  strange 
that  so  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  a  craft  in  which  for 
some  thirty  years  England  surpassed  all  competitors,  creating 
a  wave  of  fashion  which  influenced  the  glass  industry  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  the  report  of  the  Excise  Commission  a  list  is  given  of  the 
glass  manufactories  which  paid  the  excise  duly  in  1833.  There 
were  105  factories  in  England,  10  (n  Scotland  and  10  in  Ireland. 
In  England  the"  chief  centres  of  the  industry  were  Bristol, 
Birmingham.  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Stourbridge 
and  York.  Plate-glass  was  made  by  Messrs  Cookson  of  New- 
castle, and  by  the  British  Plate  Glass  Company  of  Ravcnhead. 
Crown  and  German  sheet-glass  were  made  by  Messrs  Chance  & 
Hartley  of  Birmingham.  The  London  glass-works  were  those 
of  Apsley  IMI.it  t  of  Blackfriars,  Christie  of  Stangatc,  and  William 
Holmes  of  Whitefriars.  In  Scotland  there  were  works  in  Glasgow, 
Leith  and  Portobcllo.  In  Inland  there  were  works  in  Belfast, 
Cork,  Dublin  and  Waterford.  The  famous  Watcrford  works 
were  in  the  hands  of  Gatchcll  &  Co. 

India—  Pliny  states  {.Wat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  »6.  66)  that  no  glass 
was  to  be  compared  to  the  Indian,  and  gives  as  a  reason  that  it 
was  made  from  broken  crystal;  and  in  another  passage  (xii. 
to.  42)  he  says  that  the  Troglodytes  brought  to  Ocelis  (Ghella 
near  Bab-el- Mandcb)  objects  of  glass.  We  have,  however, 
very  little  knowledge  of  Indian  glass  of  any  considerable  antiquity. 
A  few  small  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  "  topes,"  as  in  that 
at  Manikiala  in  the  Punjab,  which  probably  dates  from  about 
the  Christian  era;  but  they  exhibit  no  remarkable  character, 
and  fragments  found  at  Brahmanabad  arc  hardly  distinguishable 
from  Roman  glass  of  the  imperial  period.  The  chronicle  of  the 
Sinhalese  kings,  the  iiakafamsa,  however,  asserts  that  mirrors 
of  glittering  glass  were  carried  in  procession  in  306  B.C.,  and  beads 
like  gems,  and  windows  with  ornaments  like  jewels,  are  also 
mentioned  at  about  the  same  date.  If  there  really  was  an 
important  manufacture  of  glass  in  Ceylon  at  this  early  time, 
that  island  perhaps  furnished  the  Indian  glass  of  Pliny.  In  the 
later  part  of  the  17th  century  some  glass  decorated  with  enamel 
was  made  at  Delhi.  A  specimen  is  in  the  Indian  section  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Glass  is  made  in  several  parts  of 
India— as  Patna  and  Mysore— by  very  simple  and  primitive 
methods,  and  the  results  are  correspondingly  defective.  Black, 
green,  red.  blue  and  yellow  glasses  are  made,  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  alkali  and  are  readily  fusible.  The  greater 
part  is  worked  into  bangles,  but  some  small  bottles  are  blown 
(Buchanan,  Journey  through  Mysore,  i.  147,  iii.  369). 

Persia — No  very  remarkable  specimens  of  Persian  glass  arc 
known  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  some  vessels  of  blue 
glass  richly  decorated  with  gold.  These  probably  dale  from 
the  17th  century,  for  Chardin  tells  us  that  the  windows  of  the 
tomb  of  Shah  Abbas  II.  (ob.  1666),  at  Kum,  were  "  dc  crista! 
point  d'or  et  d'azur."  At  the  present  day  bottles  and  drinking- 
v  esse  Is  are  made  in  Persia  which  in  texture  and  quality  difTcr 
little  from  ordinary  Venetian  glass  of  the  i6lh  or  17th  centuries, 
while  in  form  they  exactly  resemble  those  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  engravings  in  Chardin 's  Travels. 

China.— The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  China  is 
obscure,  but  the  common  opinion  that  it  was  learnt  from 
the  Europeans  in  the  17th  century  seems  to  be  erroneous.  A 
writer  in  the  Utmoires  eonternanl  let  Chinois  (ii.  46)  states 
00  the  authority  of  the  annals  of  the  Han  dynasty  that  the 
emperor  Wu-ti  (140  B.C.)  had  a  manufactory  of  the  kind  of  glass 
called  "  licou-li  "  (probably  a  form  of  opaque  glass),  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era  the  emperor  Tsaou-tiaou 
received  from  the  West  a  considerable  present  of  glasses  of  all 
colours,  and  that  soon  after  a  glass-maker  came  into  the  country 
who  taught  the  art  to  the  natives. 

The  Wei  dynasty,  to  which  Tsaou-tsaou  belonged,  reigned  in 
northern  China,  and  at  this  day  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  glass  is  carried  on  at  Po-shan-hien  in  Shantung,  which  it 
would  seem  has  existed  for  a  long  period.  The  Rev.  A.  William- 
son (Journeys  in  Sorth  China,  i.  13O  says  that  the  glass  is 
extremely  pure,  and  is  made  from  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood. 


The  rocks  are  probably  of  quartz,  i.e.  rock  crystal,  a  correspond- 
ence with  Pliny's  statement  respecting  Indian  glass  which  seems 
deserving  of  attention. 

Whether  the  making  of  glass  in  China  was  an  original  dis- 
covery of  that  ingenious  people,  or  was  derived  via  Ceylon  from 
Egypt,  cannot  perhaps  be  now  ascertained;  the  manufacture 
has,  however,  never  greatly  extended  itself  in  China.  The  case 
has  been  the  converse  of  that  of  the  Romans;  the  latter  had  no 
fine  pottery,  and  therefore  employed  glass  as  the  material  for 
vessels  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for  table  services  and  the  like. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  having  from  an  early  period  bad 
excellent  porcelain,  have  been  careless  about  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  A  Chinese  writer,  however,  mentions  the  manufacture 
of  a  huge  vase  in  a.o.  627,  and  in  1154  Edrisi  (first  climate,  tenth 
section)  mentions  Chinese  glass.  A  glass  vase  about  a  foot  high 
is  preserved  at  Nara  in  Japan,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  placed 
there  in  the  8th  century.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  of 
Chinese  manufacture.  A  writer  in  the  Mtmoircs  concernant 
Us  Chinois  (ii.  463  and  477),  writing  about  1770,  says  that 
there  was  then  a  glass-house  at  Peking,  where  every  year  a 
good  number  of  vases  were  made,  some  requiring  great  labour 
because  nothing  was  blown  (ricn  n'est  souffle),  meaning  no  doubt 
that  the  ornamentation  was  produced  not  by  blowing  and  mould- 
ing, but  by  cutting.  This  factory  was,  however,  merely  an 
appendage  to  the  imperial  magnificence.  The  earliest  articles 
of  Chinese  glass  the  date  of  which  has  been  ascertained,  which 
have  been  noticed,  are  some  bearing  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Kicnlung  (i73S-«7vS),  one  of  which  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  glass  the  leading  idea 
in  China  seems  to  be  the  imitation  of  natural  stones.  The 
coloured  glass  is  usually  not  of  one  bright  colour  throughout, 
but  semi-transparent  and  marbkd;  the  colours  in  many  instances 
arc  singularly  fine  and  harmonious.  As  in  1770,  carving  or  cut- 
ting is  the  chief  method  by  which  ornament  is  produced,  the 
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CLASS,  STAINED.    All  coloured  glass  is,  strictly  speaking, 
"  stained  "  by  some  metallic  oxide  added  to  it  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.    But  the  term  "  stained  glass  "  is  popularly, 
as  well  as  technically,  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  is  under- 
stood to  refer  to  stained  glass  windows.    Still  the  words  "  slaincd 
glass"  do  not  fully  describe  what  is  meant;  for  the  glass  in 
coloured  windows  is  for  the  most  part  not  only  stained  but 
I  painted.    Such  painting  was,  however,  until  comparatively 
I  modern  times,  used  only  to  give  details  of  drawing  and  to  define 
I  form.    The  colour  in  a  stained  glass  window  was  not  painted 
on  the  glass  but  incorporated  in  it,  mixed  with  it  in  the  making — 
whence  the  term  "  pot-metal "  by  which  self-coloured  glass  is 
known,  i.e.  glass  coloured  in  the  melting  pot. 

A  medieval  window  was  consequently  a  patchwork  of  variously 
coloured  pieces.  And  the  earlier  its  date  the  more  surely  was 
it  a  mosaic,  not  in  the  form  of  tesserae,  but  in  the  manner 
known  as  "  opus  sectile."  Shaped  pieces  of  coloured  glass  were, 
that  is  to  say,  put  together  like  the  parts  of  a  putxle.  The 
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nearest  approach  to  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  a  fragment  at 
(he  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  which  actual  tesserae  are 
fused  together  into  a  solid  slab  of  many-coloured  glass,  in  effect 
a  window  |>ancl,  through  which  the  light  shines  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  an  Early  Gothic  window.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  design  proves  in  this  case  to  be  even  more  effective 
with  the  light  upon  it,  the  use  of  gold  leaf  in  the  tesserae  con- 
firms the  presumption  that  this  work,  which  (supposing  it  to 
be  genuine)  would  be  Byzantine,  centuries  earlier  than  any 
coloured  windows  that  we  know  of,  and  entirely  different  from 
them  in  technique,  is  rather  a  specimen  of  fused  mosaic  that 
happens  to  be  translucent  than  part  of  a  window  designedly 
executed  in  tesserae. 

The  Eastern  (and  possibly  the  earlier)  practice  was  to  set 
chips  of  coloured  glass  in  a  heavy  fretwork  of  stone  or  to  imbed 
them  in  plaster.  In  a  medieval  window  they  were  held  together 
by  strips  of  lead,  in  section  something  like  the  letter  H,  the 
upright  strokes  of  which  represent  the  "  tapes  "  extending  on 
cither  side  well  over  the  edges  of  the  glass,  and  the  crossbar  the 
connecting  "  core  "  between  them.  The  leading  was  soldered 
together  at  the  points  of  junction,  cement  or  putty  was  rubbed 
into  the  crevices  between  glass  and  lead,  and  the  window  was 
attached  (by  means  of  copper  wires  soldered  on  to  the  leads) 
to  iron  saddle- bars  let  into  the  masonry. 

Stained  glass  was  primarily  the  art  of  the  glazier;  but  the 
painter,  called  in  to  help,  asserted  himself  more  and  more,  and 
eventually  took  it  almost  entirely  into  his  own  hands.  Between 
the  period  when  it  was  glazier's  work  eked  out  by  painting 
and  when  it  was  painter's  work  with  the  aid  of  the  glazier  lies 
the  entire  development  of  stained  and  painted  window-making. 
With  the  eventual  endeavour  of  the  glass  painter  to  do  without 
the  glazier,  and  to  get  the  colour  by  painting  in  translucent 
tnamei  upon  colourless  glass,  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  form  of 
art  no  longer  monumental  and  comparatively  trivial. 

This  evolution  of  the  painted  window  from  a  patchwork  of 
little  pieces  of  coloured  glass  explains  itself  when  it  is  remembered 
that  coloured  glass  was  originally  not  made  in  the  big  sheets 
produced  nowadays,  but  at  first  in  jewels  to  look  as  much  as 
possible  like  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  afterwards  in  rounds  and  sheets  of  small  dimensions. 
Though  som<?of  the  earliest  windows  were  in  the  form  of  pure 
glazing  ("  leaded-lights  "),  the  addition  of  painting  seems  to  have 
been  customary  from  the  very  first.  It  was  a  means  of  render- 
ing detail  not  to  be  got  in  lead.  Glazing  affords  by  itself  scope 
for  beautiful  pattern  work;  but  the  old  glaziers  never  carried  their 
art  as  far  as  they  might  have  done  in  the  direction  of  ornament; 
their  aim  was  always  in  the  direction  of  picture;  the  idea  was  to 
make  windows  serve  the  purpose  of  coloured  story  books.  That 
was  beyond  the  art  of  the  glazier.  It  was  easy  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  drapery  of  a  saint  by  red  glass,  the  ground  on  which  he 
Stood  by  green,  the  sky  above  by  blue,  his  crown  by  yellow, 
the  scroll  in  his  hand  by  white,  and  his  flesh  by  brownish  pink; 
but  when  it  came  to  showing  the  folds  of  red  drapery,  blades  of 
green  grass,  details  of  goldsmith's  work,  lettering  on  the  scroll, 
the  features  of  the  face— the  only  possible  way  of  doing  it  was 
by  painting.  The  use  of  paint  was  confined  at  first  to  an  opaque 
brown,  used,  not  as  colour,  but  only  as  a  means  of  stopping  out 
light,  and  in  that  way  defining  comparatively  delicate  details 
within  the  lead  lines.  These  themselves  outlined  and  defined 
the  main  forms  of  the  design.  The  pigment  used  by  the  glass 
painter  was  o(  course  vitreous:  it  consisted  of  powdered  glass 
and  sundry  metallic  oxides  (copper,  iron,  manganese.  Sec), 
so  that,  when  the  pieces  of  painted  glass  were  made  red  hot  in 
the  kiln,  the  powdered  glass  became  fused  to  the  surface,  and 
with  it  the  dense  colouring  matter  also.  When  the  pieces  of 
painted  glass  were  afterwards  glazed  together  and  seen  against 
the  light,  the  design  appeared  in  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  glass, 
its  forms  drawn  in  the  uniform  black  into  which,  at  a  little 
distance,  leadwork  and  painting  lines  became  merged. 

It  needed  solid  painting  to  stop  out  the  light  entirely:  thin 
paint  only  obscured  it.  And,  even  in  early  glass,  thin  paint  was 
used,  whether  to  subdue  crude  colour  or  to  indicate  what  little 


I  shading  a  ijlh-century  draughtsman  might  desire.  In  the 
I  present  stale  of  old  glass,  the  surface  often  quite  disintegrated, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  thin  paint  was  used  for 
either  purpose.  There  must  always  have  been  the  temptation  to 
make  tint  do  instead  of  solid  lines;  but  the  more  workmanlike 
practice,  and  the  usual  one,  was  to  get  difference  of  tint,  as  a. 
pen-draughtsman  does,  by  lines  of  solid  opaque  colour.  In 
comparatively  colourless  glass*  (grisaille)  the  pattern  was  often 
made  to  stand  out  by  cross-hatching  the  background,  and 
another  common  practice  was  to  coat  the  glass  with  paint  all 
over,  and  scrape  the  design  out  of  it.  The  effect  of  either 
proceeding  was  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  glass  without  dirtying 
the  colour,  as  a  smear  of  thin  paint  would  do. 

Towards  the  14th  century,  when  Gothic  design  took  a  more 
naturalistic  direction,  the  desire  to  get  something  like  modelling 
made  it  necessary  to  carry  painting  farther,  and  they  got  rid 
to  some  extent  of  the  ill  clfcct  of  shading-colour  smeared  on  the 
glass  by  stippling  it.  This  not  only  softened  the  tint  and  allowed 
of  gradation  according  to  the  amount  of  stippling,  but  let  some 
light  through,  where  the  bristles  of  the  stippling  tool  took  up 
the  pigment.  Shading  of  this  kind  enforced  by  touches  of  strong 
brushwork,  cross-hatching  and  some  scratching  out  of  high 
lights  was  the  method  of  glass  painting  adopted  in  the  14th 
century. 

Glass  was  never  at  the  best  a  pleasant  surface  to  paint  on; 
and  glass  painting,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
developed  in  the  later  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  periods 
into  something  unlike  any  other  form  of  painting.  The  outlines 
continued  to  be  traced  upon  the  glass  and  fixed  in  the  fire;  but, 
after  that,  the  process  of  painting  consisted  mainly  in  the 
removal  of  paint.  The  entire  surface  of  the  glass  was  coated  with 
an  even  "  matt  "  of  pale  brown;  this  was  allowed  to  dry;  and 
then  the  high  lights  were  rubbed  off,  and  the  modelling  was  got 
by  scrubbing  away  the  paint  with  a  dry  hog-hair  brush,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  gradations  required.  Perfect  modelling 
was  got  by  repeating  the  operation— how  often  depended  upon 
the  dexterity  of  the  painter.  A  painter's  method  is  partly  the 
outcome  of  his  individuality.  One  man  would  float  on  his  colour 
and  manipulate  it  to  some  extent  in  the  moist  state;  anv.hcr 
would  work  entirely  upon  the  dry  matt.  Great  use  was  made 
of  the  pointed  slick  with  which  sharp  lines  of  light  were  easily 
scraped  out;  and  in  the  t6th  century  Swiss  glass  painters, 
working  upon  a  relatively  small  scale,  got  their  modelling 
entirely  with  a  needle-point,  scraping  away  the  paint  just  as  an 
etcher  scratches  away  the  varnish  from  his  etching  plate.  The 
practice  of  the  two  craftsmen  is,  indeed,  identical,  though  the 
one  scratches  out  what  are  to  be  black  lines  and  the  other  lines 
of  light.  In  the  end,  then,  though  a  painter  would  always  use 
touches  of  the  brush  to  get  crisp  lines  of  dark,  the  manipulation 
of  glass  painting  consisted  more  in  erasing  lights  than  in  painting 
shadows,  more  in  rubbing  out  or  scraping  ofi  paint  than  in  putting 
it  on  in  brush  strokes. 

So  far  there  was  no  thought  of  getting  colour  by  means  of 
paint.  The  colour  was  in  the  glass  itself,  permeating  the  mass 
{"  pot-metal  ").  There  was  only  one  exception  to  this — ruby 
glass,  the  colour  of  which  was  so  dense  that  red  glass  thick 
enough  for  its  purpose  would  have  been  practically  obscure; 
and  so  they  made  a  colourless  pot -metal  coated  on  one  side 
only  with  red  glass.  This  led  to  a  practice  which  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  in  "pot-metal"  glass  every  change  of 
colour,  or  from  colour  to  white,  is  got  by  the  use  of  a  separate 
piece  of  glass.  It  was  possible  in  the  case  of  this  "  flashed  " 
ruby  to  grind  away  jiortions  of  the  surface  and  thus  obtain 
white  on  red  or  red  on  white.  Eventually  they  made  coated 
glass  of  blue  and  other  colours,  with  a  view  to  producing  similar 
effects  by  abrasion.  (The  same  result  is  arrived  at  nowadays 
by  means  of  etching.  The  skin  of  coloured  glass,  in  old  days 
laboriously  ground  or  cut  away,  is  now  easily  eaten  off  by  fluoric 
acid  )  One  other  exceptional  expedient  in  colouring  had  very 
considerable  effect  upon  the  development  of  glass  design  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  discovery  that 
a  solution  of  silver  applied  to  glass  would  under  the  action  of  the 
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fire  stain  it  yellow  enabled  the  glass  painter  to  get  yellow  upon 
colourless  glass,  green  upon  grey-blue,  and  (by  staining  only 
the  abraded  portions)  yellow  upon  blue  or  ruby.  This  yellow  was 
neither  enamel  nor  pot- metal  colour,  but  stain — the  only  staining 
actually  done  by  the  glass  painter  as  distinct  from  the  glass 
maker.  It  varied  in  colour  from  pale  lemon  to  deep  orange,  and 
was  singularly  pure  in  quality.  As  what  is  called  "  white  " 
glass  became  purer  and  was  employed  in  greater  quantities  it 
was  lavishly  used;  so  much  so  that  a  brilliant  effect  of  silvery 
white  and  golden  yellow  is  characteristic  of  later  Gothic 
windows. 

The  last  stage  of  glass  painting  was  the  employment  of  enamel 
not  for  slopping  out  light  but  to  get  colour.  It  began  to  be  used 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century — at  first  only  in  the  form  of  a 
flesh  tint;  but  it  was  not  long  before  other  colours  were  introduced. 
Thts  use  of  colour  no  longer  in  the  glass  but  upon  it  marks  quite 
a  new  departure  in  technique.  Enamel  colour  was  finely  powdered 
coloured  glass  mixed  with  gum  or  some  such  substance  into  a 
pigment  which  could  be  applied  with  a  brush.  When  the  glass 
painted  with  it  was  brought  to  a  red  heat  in  the  oven,  the  powdered 
glass  melted  and  was  fused  to  it,  just  like  the  opaque  brown 
employed  from  the  very  beginning  of  glass-painting. 

This  process  of  enamelling  was  hardly  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  art.  Even  the  red  flesh-colour  (borrowed  from  the  Limoges 
enamcllers  upon  copper)  did  not  in  the  least  give  the  quality  of 
flesh,  though  it  enabled  the  painter  to  suggest  by  contrast  the 
whiteness  of  a  man's  beard.  As  for  the  brighter  enamel  colours, 
they  had  nothing  like  the  depth  or  richness  of  "stained  "  glass. 
What  enamel  really  did  was  to  make  easy  much  that  had  been 
impossible  in  mosaic,  as,  for  example,  to  represent  upon  the 
very  smallest  shield  of  arms  any  number  of  "  charges  "  all  in 
the  correct  tinctures.  It  encouraged  the  minute  workmanship 
characteristic  of  Swiss  glass  painting;  and,  though  this  was  not 
altogether  inappropriate  to  domestic  window  panes,  the  painter 
was  tempted  by  it  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of 
design  inseparable  from  the  earlier  mosaic  practice.  In  the  end 
he  introduced  coloured  glass  only  where  he  could  hardly  help  it, 
and  glazed  the  great  part  of  his  window  in  rectangular  panes  of 
clear  glass,  upon  which  he  preferred  to  paint  his  picture  in  opaque 

Enamel  upon  glass  has  not  stood  the  test  of  lime.  Its  presence 
H  usually  to  be  detected  in  old  windows  by  specks  of  light  shining 
through  the  colour.  This  is  where  the  enamel  has  crumbled  off. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that.  Enamel  must  melt  at  a 
temperature  at  which  the  glass  it  is  painted  on  keeps  its  shape. 
The  lower  the  melting  point  of  the  powdered  glass  the  more  easily 
it  is  fused.  The  painter  is  consequently  inclined  to  use  enamel  of 
whith  the  contraction  anil  expansion  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
his  glass — with  the  result  that,  under  the  action  of  the  weather, 
the  colour  is  apt  to  work  itself  free  and  expose  the  bare  white 
glass  beneath.  The  only  enamel  which  has  held  its  own  is  that  of 
the  Swiss  glass-painters  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
domestic  window  panes  they  painted  may  not  in  all  cases  have 
been  tried  by  the  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere  to  which  church 
windows  are  subject;  but  credit  must  be  given  them  for  ex- 
ceptionally skilful  and  conscientious  workmanship. 

The  story  of  stained  glass  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of 
architecture,  to  which  it  was  subsidiary,  and  of  the  church, 
which  was  its  patron.  Its  only  possible  course  of  development 
was  in  the  wake  of  church  building.  From  its  very  inception  it 
was  Gothic  and  ecclesiastical.  And,  though  it  survived  the 
upheaval  of  the  Renaissance  and  was  turned  to  civil  and  domestic 
use,  it  is  to  church  windows  that  we  must  go  to  see  what  stained 
glass  really  was— or  is;  for  time  has  been  kind  to  it.  The  charm 
of  medieval  glass  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  material,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  inequality  of  it.  Chemically  impure  and  mechanic- 
ally imperfect,  it  was  rarely  crude  in  tint  or  even  in  texture.  It 
shaded  off  from  light  to  dark  according  to  its  thickness;  it  was 
speckled  with  air  bubbles;  it  was  streaked  and  clouded;  and  all 
these  imperfections  of  manufacture  went  to  perfection  of  colour. 
And  age  has  improved  it'  the  want  of  homogencousncss  in  the 
material  has  led  to  the  disintegration  of  its  surface;  soft  particles 


in  it  have  been  dissolved  away  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and 
the  surface,  pitted  like  an  oyster -shell,  refracts  the  light  in  a  way 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  effect;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
root  hold  for  the  lichen  which  (like  the  curtains  of  black  cobwebs) 
veils  and  gives  mystery  to  the  colour.  An  appreciable  part  of  the 
beauty  of  old  glass  is  the  result  of  age  and  accident.  In  that 
respect  no  new  glass  can  compare  with  it.  There  is,  however,  no 
such  thing  as  "  the  lost  secret  "  of  glass-making.  It  is  no  secret 
that  age  mellows. 

Stained  and  painted  glass  is  commonly  apportioned  to  its 
"  period,"  Gothic  or  Renaissance,  and  further  to  the  particular 
phase  of  the  style  to  which  it  belongs.  C.  Winston,  who  was  the 
first  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  English  glass,  adopting  T. 
Rickman's  classification,  divided  Gothic  windows  into  Early 
English  (to  c.  1180),  Decorated  (to  c.  1380)  and  Perpendicular 
(to  e.  1  sjo).  These  dales  will  do.  But  the  transition  from  one 
phase  of  design  to  another  is  never  so  sudden,  nor  so  easily 
defined,  as  any  table  of  dates  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  old 
*tyle  lingered  in  one  district  long  after  the  new  fashion  was 
flourishing  in  another.  Besides,  the  English  periods  do  not  quite 
coincide  with  those  of  other  countries.  France,  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries  count  for  much  in  the  history  of  stained  glass; 
and  in  no  two  places  was  the  pace  of  progress  quite  the  same. 
There  was,  for  example,  scarcely  any  13th-century  Gothic  in 
Germany,  where  the  "  geometric  "  style,  equivalent  to  our 
Decorated,  was  preceded  by  the  Romanesque  period;  in  France 
the  Flamboyant  took  the  place  of  our  Perpendicular;  and  in 
Italy  Gothic  never  properly  took  root  at  all.  All  these  con- 
sidered, a  rather  rough  and  ready  division  presents  the  least 
difficulty  to  the  student  of  old  glass;  and  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  think  of  Gothic  glass  as  (1)  Early,  (?)  Middle  and  (3) 
I~atc,  and  of  the  subsequent  windows  as  (1)  Renaissance  and  (2) 
Late  Renaissance.  The  three  periods  of  Gothic  correspond 
approximately  to  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The 
limits  of  the  two  periods  of  the  Renaissance  are  not  so  easily 
defined.  In  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century  (in  Italy  long 
before  that)  the  Renaissance  and  Gothic  periods  overlapped;  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  glass  painting  was  already  on  the  decline; 
and  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it  sank  to  deeper  depths  of 
degradation. 

The  likeness  of  early  windows  to  translucent  enamel  (which  is 
also  glass)  is  obvious.  The  lines  of  lead  glazing  correspond 
absolutely  to  the  "  cloisons  "  of  Byzantine  goldsmith's  work. 
Moreover,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  leading  (not  always 
either  mechanically  necessary  or  architecturally  desirable) 
suggests  that  the  starling  point  of  all  this  gorgeous  illumination 
was  the  idea  of  reproducing  on  a  grandiose  scale  the  jewelled 
effect  produced  in  small  by  cloisonne  enamellers.  In  other 
respects  the  earliest  glass  shows  the  influence  of  Byzantine 
tradition.  It  .is  mainly  according  to  the  more  or  less  Byzantine 
character  of  its  design  and  draughtsmanship  that  archaeologists 
ascribe  certain  remains  of  old  glass  to  the  uthor  the  11th  century. 
Apart  from  documentary  or  direct  historic  evidence,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  dale  of  any  particular  fragment. 
In  the  "  restored  "  windows  at  St  Denis  there  arc  remnants  of 
glass  belonging  to  the  year  1 108.  Elsewhere  in  France  (Reims, 
Anger,  Le  Alans,  Chartres,  tic.)  there  is  to  be  found  very  cart}* 
glass,  some  of  it  probably  not  much  later  than  the  end  of  the  loth 
century,  which  is  the  dale  confidently  ascribed  to  certain 
windows  at  St  Rcmi  (Reims)  and  at  Tegrrnsce.  The  rarer  the 
specimen  the  greater  may  be  its  technical  and  antiquarian 
interest.  Bat,  even  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  of  its  date,  there  is 
not  enough  of  this  very  early  work,  and  it  docs  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  itself  from  whal  followed,  to  count  artistically  for 
much.    The  glory  of  early  glass  belongs  to  the  13th  century. 

The  design  of  windows  was  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workshop,  by  the  nature  of  glass,  the  difficulty 
of  shaping  it,  the  way  it  could  be  painted,  and  the  necessity 
of  lead  glazing.  The  place  of  glass  in  the  scheme  of  church 
decoration  led  to  a  certain  severity  in  the  treatment  of  it.  The 
growing  desire  to  get  more  and  more  light  into  the  churches, 
and  the  consequent  manufacture  of  purer  and  more  transparent 
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glass,  affected  the  glazier's  colour  scheme.  For  all  that,  the 
fashion  of  a  window  was,  mutatis  mutandis,  that  of  the  painting, 
carving,  embroidery,  goldsmith's  work,  enamel  and  other  crafts- 
manship of  the  period.  The  design  of  an  ivory  triptych  is  very 
much  that  of  a  three-light  window.  There  is  a  little  enamelled 
shrine  of  German  workmanship  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  which  might  almost  have  been  designed  for  glass; 
and  the  famous  painted  ceiling  at  Hildeshcim  is  planned  precisely 
on  the  lines  of  a  medallion  window  of  the  ijth  century.  By  that 
time  glass  had  fallen  into  ways  of  its  own,  and  there  were  already 
various  types  of  design  which  we  now  recognize  as  characteristic 
of  the  first  great  period,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  all. 

Pre-eminently  typical  of  the  first  period  is  the  "  medallion 
window."  Glaziers  began  by  naively  accepting  the  iron  bars 
across  the  right  as  the  basis  of  their  composition,  and  planned 
a  window  as  a  series  of  panels,  one  above  the  other,  between  the 
horizontal  crossbars  and  the  upright  lines  of  the  border  round  it. 
The  next  step  was  to  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  this  com- 
position by  the  introduction  of  a' circular  or  other  medallion 
within  the  square  boundary  lines.  Eventually  these  were 
abandoned  altogether,  the  iron  bars  were  shaped  according  to 
the  pattern,  and  there  was  evolved  the  "medallion  window," 
in  which  the  main  divisions  of  the  design  are  emphasized  by  the 
strong  bands  of  iron  round  them.  Medallions  were  invariably 
devoted  to  picturing  scenes  from  Bible  history  or  from  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  set  forth  in  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward 
manner,  the  figures  all  on  one  plane,  and  as  far  as  possible  clear-cut 
against  a  sapphire-blue  or  ruby-red  ground.  Scenery  was  not  so 
much  depicted  as  suggested.  An  arch  or  two  did  duty  for  archi- 
tecture, any  scrap  of  foliated  ornament  for  landscape.  Simplicity 
of  silhouette  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  readableness  of 
pictures  on  the  small  scale  allowed  by  the  medallion.  As  it  is, 
they  arc  so  difficult  to  decipher,  so  confused  and  broken  in  effect, 
as  to  give  rise  (the  radiating  shape  of  "rose  windows"  aiding) 
to  the  misconception  that  the  design  of  early  glass  is  kaleido- 
scopic— which  it  is  not.  The  intervals  between  subject  medallions 
were  filled  in  England  (Canterbury)  with  scrollwork,  in  France 
(Chartres)  more  often  with  geometric  diaper,  in  which  last 
sometimes  the  red  and  blue  merge  into  an  unpleasant  purple. 
Design  on  this  small  scale  was  obviously  unsuited  to  distant 
windows.  Clerestory  lights  were  occupied  by  figures,  sometimes 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  entirely  occupying  the  window,  except  for 
the  border  and  perhaps  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  niche.  This 
arrangement  lent  itself  to  broad  effects  of  colour.  The  drawing 
may  be  rude;  at  times  the  figures  arc  grotesque;  but  the  general 
impression  is  one  of  mysterious  grandeur  and  solemnity. 
.  The  depth  and  intensity  of  colour  in  the  windows  so  far  described 
comes  chiefly  from  the  quality  of  the  glass,  but  partly  also  from 
the  fact  that  very  little  white  or  pale-coloured  glass  was  used. 
It  was  not  the  custom  at  this  period  to  dilute  the  colour  of  a 
rich  window  with  white.  If  light  was  wanted  they  worked  in 
while,  enlivened,  it  might  be,  by  colour.  Strictly  speaking, 
i3ih-ccntury  glass  was  never  colourless,  but  of  a  greenish  tint, 
due  to  impurities  in  the  sand,  potash  or  other  ingredients;  it 
w.is  of  a  horny  consistency,  too;  but  it  is  convenient  to  speak 
of  all  would-be-clear  glass  as  "  white."  The  greyish  windows  in 
which  it  prevails  arc  technically  described  as  "  in  grisaille." 
There  are  examples  (Salisbury,  Chalons,  Bonlicu,  Angers)  of 
"  plain  glazing  "  in  grisaille,  in  which  the  lead  lines  make  very 
ingenious  and  beautiful  pattern.  In  the  more  usual  case  of 
painted  grisaille  the  lead  lines  still  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  design,  though  supplemented  by  foliated  or  other  detail, 
boldly  outlined  in  strong  brown  and  emphasized  by  a  background 
of  cross-hatching.  French  grisaille  was  frequently  all  in  white 
(Reims,  St  Jcan-aux-Bois,  Sens),  English  work  was  usually 
enlivened  by  bands  and  bosses  of  colour  (Salisbury);  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  window  was  still  grey  and  silvery,  even 
though  there  might  be  distributed  about  it  (the  "  five  sisters," 
York  minster)  a  fair  amount  of  coloured  glass.  The  use  of  grisaille 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  considerations  of  economy 
and  the  desire  to  get  light ;  but  it  was  also  in  some  sort  a  protest 
(witness  the  Cistercian  interdict  of  1134)  against  undue  indulgence 


in  the  luxury  of  colour.  At  this  stage  erf  its  development  it  was 
confined  strictly  to  pattcrnwork;  figure  subjects  were  always 
in  colour.  For  all  that,  some  of  the  most  restful  and  entirely 
satisfying  work  of  the  ijth  century  was  in  grisaille  (Salisbury, 
Chartres,  Reims,  &c). 

The  second  or  Middle  period  of  Gothic  glass  marks  a  stage 
between  the  work  of  the  Early  Gothic  artist  who  thought  out  his 
design  as  glazing,  and  that  of  the  later  draughtsman  who  con- 
ceived it  as  something  to  be  painted.  It  represents  to  many  the 
period  of  greatest  interest— probably  because  of  its  departure 
from  the  severity  of  Early  work.  It  was  the  period  of  more 
naturalistic  design;  and  a  touch  of  nature  is  more  easily 
appreciated  than  architectural  fitness.  Middle  Gothic  glass, 
halting  as  it  docs  between  the  relatively  rude  mosaic  of  early 
times  and  the  painter-like  accomplishment  of  fully-developed 
glass  painting,  has  not  the  salient  merits  of  either.  In  the  mat  ter 
of  tone  also  it  is  intermediate  between  the  deep,  rich,  sober 
harmonies  of  Early  windows  and  the  lighter,  brighter,  gayer 
colouring  of  later  glass.  Now  for  the  first  time  grisaille  ornament 
and  coloured  figurework  were  introduced  into  the  same  window. 
And  this  was  done  in  a  very  judicious  way,  in  alternate  bands 
of  white  and  deep  rich  colour,  binding  together  the  long  lights 
into  which  windows  were  by  this  time  divided  (chapter-bouse, 
York  minster).  A  similar  horizontal  tendency  of  design  is  notice- 
able in  windows  in  which  the  figures  are  enshrined  under  canopies, 
henceforth  a  feature  in  glass  design.  The  pinnacle  work  falls 
into  pronounced  bands  of  brassy  yellow  between  the  tiers  of 
figures  (nave,  York  minster)  and  serves  to  correct  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  masonry.  Canopy  work  grew  sometimes  to  such 
dimensions  as  quite  to  overpower  the  figure  it  was  supposed 
to  frame;  but,  then,  the  sense  of  scale  was  never  a  directing 
factor  in  Decorated  design.  A  more  interesting  form  of  ornament 
is  to  be  found  in  Germany,  where  it  was  a  pleasing  custom 
(Regensburg)  to  fill  windows  with  conventional  foliage  without 
figurework.  There  is  abundance  of  Middle  Gothic  glass  in 
England  (York,  Wells,  Ely,  Oxford),  but  the  best  of  it,  such  as 
the  great  East  window  at  Gloucester  cathedral,  has  features 
more  characteristic  of  the  isth  than  of  the  14th  century. 

The  keynote  of  Late  Gothic  glass  is  brilliancy.  It  had  a  silvery 
quality.  The  15th  century  was  the  period  of  white  glass,  which 
approached  at  last  to  colourlessness,  and  was  employed  in  great 
profusion.  Canopywork,  more  universal  than  ever,  was  repre- 
sented almost  entirely  in  white  touched  with  yellow  stain,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  impair  its  silverincss.  Whatever 
the  banality  of  the  idea  of  imitation  stonework  in  glass,  the 
effect  of  thus  framing  coloured  pictures  in  delicate  white  is 
admirable:  at  last  we  have  white  and  colour  in  perfect  combina- 
tion. Fifteenth-century  figurework  contains  usually  a  larce 
proportion  of  while  glass;  flesh  tint  is  represented  by  white; 
there  is  white  in  the  drapery;  in  short,  there  is  always  white 
enough  in  the  figures  to  connect  them  with  the  canopywork  and 
make  the  whole  effect  one.  The  preponderance  of  white  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  very  often  not  a  fifth 
or  sixth  pari  of  the  glass  is  coloured.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  figures  draped  entirely  in  white  with  only  a  little  colout 
in  the  background;  and  figurework  all  in  grisaille  upon  a  ground 
of  white  latticework  is  quite  characteristic  of  Perpendicular 
glass. 

One  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  Late  English  Gothic  canopy 
is  where  (York  minster)  its  slender  pinnacles  fill  the  upper  part 
of  the  window,  and  its  solid  base  frames  a  picture  in  small  of 
some  episode  in  the  history  of  the  personage  depicted  as  large  as 
life  above.  A  much  less  satisfactory  continental  practice  was 
to  enrich  only  the  lower  half  of  the  window  with  stained  glass  and 
to  make  shift  above  (Munich)  with  "  roundels  "  of  plain  white 
glais,  the  German  equivalent  for  diamond  latticework. 

A  sign  of  later  times  is  the  way  pictures  spread  beyond  the 
confines  of  a  single  light.  This  happened  by  degrees.  At  first 
the  connexion  between  the  figures  in  separate  window  openings 
was  only  in  idea,  as  when  a  central  figure  of  the  crucified  Chriit 
was  flanked  by  the  Virgin  and  St  John  in  the  side  lights.  Then 
the  arms  of  the  cross  would  be  carried  through,  or  as  it  were 
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behind,  the  mullions.  The  expansion  to  a  picture  right  across 
the  window  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Not  that  the  artist 
ventured  as  yet  to  disregard  the  architectural  setting  of  his 
picture — that  happened  later  on — but  that  he  often  composed 
it  with  such  cunning  reference  to  intervening  stonework  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  it.  It  has  been  argued  that  each  separate 
light  of  a  window  ought  to  be  complete  in  itself.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  proved  possible  to  make  due  acknowledgment  of 
architectural  conditions  without  cramping  design  in  that  way. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  variety  and  breadth  of  treatment 
gained  by  accepting  the  whole  window  as  field  for  a  design.  And, 
when  a  number  of  lights  go  to  make  a  window,  it  is  the  window, 
and  no  separate  part  of  it,  which  is  the  main  consideration. 

By  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period,  glass  painters  proceeded  on 
an  entirely  different  method  from  that  of  the  ijth  century. 
The  designer  of  early  days  began  with  glazing:  he  thought  in 
mosaic  and  lead  work;  the  lines  he  first  drew  were  the  lines  of 
glazing;  painting  was  only  a  supplementary  process,  enabling 
him  to  get  what  lead  lines  would  not  give.  The  Late  Gothic 
draughtsman  began  with  the  idea  of  painting;  glazing  was  to  him 
of  secondary  importance;  he  reached  a  stage  (Creation  window, 
Great  Malvern)  where  it  is  clear  that  he  first  sketched  out  his 
design,  and  then  bethought  him  bow  to  glaze  it  in  such  wise  that 
the  leadwork  (which  once  boldly  outlined  everything)  should  not 
interfere  with  the  picture.  The  artful  way  in  which  he  would 
introduce  little  bits  of  colour  into  a  window  almost  entirely 
white,  makes  it  certain  that  he  had  always  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  the  consideration  of  the  glazing  to  come.  So  long  as  he 
thought  of  that,  and  did  not  resent  it,  all  was  fairly  well  with 
glass  painting,  but  there  came  a  point  where  he  found  it  difficult, 
if  oot  impossible,  to  reconcile  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  painting 
upon  white  glass  with  the  comparatively  brutal  strength  of 
his  lead  lines.  It  is  here  that  the  conditions  of  painting  and 
glaring  (lash  at  last. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Late  Gothic  windows  were  never 
by  any  chance  rich  in  colour.  Local  conservatism  and  personal 
predilection  prevented  anything  like  monotonous  progress  in 
a  single  direction.  There  is  (St  Scbald,  Nuremberg)  Middle 
Gothic  glass  as  dense  in  colour  as  any  ijlh-ccnlury  work,  and 
Late  Gothic  (Troyes  cathedral)  which,  from  its  colour,  one  might 
take  at  first  to  be  a  century  earlier  than  it  is.  In  Italy  (Florence) 
and  to  some  extent  in  Spain  (Seville)  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
caaopywork  so  rich  in  colour  that  it  was  more  like  part  of  the 
picture  than  a  frame  to  it.  But  that  was  by  exception.  The 
tendency  was  towards  lighter  windows.  Glass  itself  was  less 
deeply  stained  when  painters  depended  more  upon  their  power 
of  deepening  it  by  paint.  It  was  the  seeking  after  delicate 
effects  of  painting,  quite  as  much  as  the  desire  to  let  light  into 
the  church,  which  determined  the  tone  of  later  windows.  The 
dearer  the  glass  the  more  scope  it  gave  for  painting. 

It  is  convenient  to  draw  aline  between  Gothic  art  and  Renais- 
sance. Nothing  is  easier  than  to  say  that  windows  in  which 
crocketed  canopywork  occurs  are  Gothic,  and  that  those  with 
arabesque  are  Renaissance.  But  that  is  an  arbitrary  distinction, 
which  docs  not  really  distinguish.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
work  in  glass,  such  for  example  as  that  at  Auch,  is  so  plainly 
intermediate  between  two  styles  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
it  as  anything  but  "  transitional."  And,  apart  from  particular 
instances,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  best  Late  Gothic  work  to 
sec  that  it  is  informed  by  the  new  spirit,  and  at  fine  Renaissance 
glass  to  observe  how  it  conforms  to  Gothic  traditions  of  workman- 
ship. The  new  idea  gave  a  spurt  to  Gothic  art;  and  it  was 
Gothic  impetus  which  carried  Renaissance  glass  painting  to  the 
summit  of  accomplishment  reached  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century.  When  that  subsided,  and  the  pictorial  spirit  of  the  age 
at  last  prevailed,  the  bright  days  of  glass  were  at  an  end.  If  we 
have  to  refer  to  the  early  Renaissance  as  the  culminating  period 
of  glass  painting,  it  is  because  the  technique  of  an  earlier  period 
found  in  it  freer  and  fuller  expression.  With  the  Renaissance, 
design  broke  free  from  the  restraints  of  tradition. 

An  interesting  development  of  Renaissance  design  was  the 
(riming  of  pictures  in  golden-yellow  arabesque  ornament, 


scarcely  architectural  enough  to  be  called  canopywork,  and 
reminiscent  rather  of  beaten  goldsmith's  work  than  of  stone 
carving.  This  did  for  the  glass  picture  what  a  gill  frame  does  for 
a  painting  in  oil.  Very  often  framework  of  any  kind  was  dispensed 
with.  The  primitive  idea  of  accepting  bars  and  mullions  as 
boundaries  of  design,  and  filling  the  compartments  formed  by 
them  with  a  medley  of  little  subjects,  lingered  on.  The  result 
was  delightfully  broken  colour,  but  inevitable  confusion;  for 
iron  and  masonry  do  not  effectively  separate  glass  pictures. 
There  was  no  longer  in  late  glass  any  pretence  of  preserving  the 
plane  of  the  window.  It  was  commonly  designed  to  suggest  that 
one  saw  out  of  it.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
architectural  and  landscape  backgrounds  play  an  important 
part  in  design.  An  extremely  beautiful  feature  in  early  16th- 
century  French  glass  pictures  (Rouen,  &c.)  is  the  little  peep  of 
distant  country  delicately  painted  upon  the  palc-bluc  glass  which 
represents  the  sky.  In  larger  work  landscape  and  architecture 
were  commonly  painted  upon  white  (Ring's  College,  Cambridge). 
The  landscajjc  effect  was  always  happiest  when  one  or  other  of 
these  conventions  was  adopted.  Canopywork  never  went  quite 
out  of  fashion.  For  a  long  while  the  plan  was  still  to  frame 
coloured  pictures  in  white.  Theoretically  this  is  no  less  effectually 
to  be  done  by  Italian  than  by  Gothic  shrinework.  Practically  the 
architectural  setting  assumed  in  the  i6lh  century  more  and  more 
the  aspect  of  background  to  the  figures,  and,  in  order  that  it 
should  take  its  place  in  the  picture,  they  painted  it  so  heavily  that 
it  no  longer  told  as  white.  Already  in  van  Orley's  magnificent 
transept  windows  at  St  Gudule,  Brussels,  the  great  triumphal  arch 
behind  the  kneeling  donors  and  their  patron  saints  (in  late  glass 
donors  take  more  and  more  the  place  of  holy  personages)  tells 
dark  against  the  clear  ground.  There  came  a  time,  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  when,  as  in  the  wonderful  windows  at  Gouda, 
the  very  quality  of  white  glass  is  lost  in  heavily  painted  shadow. 

The  pictorial  ambition  of  the  glass  painter,  active  from  the 
first,  was  kept  for  centuries  within  the  bounds  of  decoration. 
Medallion  subjects  were  framed  in  ornament,  standing  figures  in 
canopywork,  and  pictures  were  conceived  with  regard  to  the 
window  and  its  place  in  architecture.  Severity  of  treatment  in 
design  may  have  been  due  more  to  the  limitations  of  technique 
than  to  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  painter.  The  point  is  that  it 
led  to  unsurpassed  results.  It  was  by  absolute  reliance  upon  the 
depth  and  brilliancy  of  self-coloured  glass  that  all  the  beautiful 
effects  of  early  glass  were  obtained.  We  need  not  compare  early 
mosaic  with  later  painted  glass;  each  was  in  its  way  admirable; 
but  the  early  manner  is  the  more  peculiar  to  glass,  if  not  the  more 
proper  to  it.  The  ruder  and  more  archaic  design  gives  in  fullest 
measure  the  glory  of  glass — for  the  loss  of  which  no  quality  of 
painting  ever  got  in  glass  quite  makes  amends.  The  pictorial 
effects  compatible  with  glass  design  arc  those  which  go  with  pure, 
brilliant  and  translucent  colour.  The  ideal  of  a  "primitive" 
Italian  painter  was  more  or  less  to  be  realized  in  glass:  that  of  a 
Dutch  realist  was  not.  It  is  astonishing  what  glass  painters  did 
in  the  way  of  light  and  shade.  But  the  fact  remains  that  heavy 
painting  obscured  the  glass,  that  shadows  rendered  in  opaque 
surface-colour  lacked  transluccncy,  and  that  in  seeking  before  all 
things  the  effects  of  shadow  and  relief,  glass  painters  of  the  17th 
century  fell  short  of  the  qualities  on  the  one  hand  of  glass  and  on 
the  other  of  painting. 

The  course  of  glass  painting  was  not  so  even  as  this  general 
survey  of  its  progress  might  seem  to  imply.  It  was  quickened 
here,  impeded  there,  by  historic  events.  The  art  made  a  splendid 
start  in  France;  but  its  development  was  stayed  by  the  disasters 
of  war,  just  when  in  England  it  was  thriving  under  the  Planta- 
genets.  It  revived  again  under  Francis  1.  In  Germany  it  was 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire  that  glass 
painting  prospered.  In  the  Netherlands  it  blossomed  out  under 
the  favour  of  Charles  V.  In  the  Swiss  Confederacy  its  direction 
was  determined  by  civil  and  domestic  instead  of  church  patron- 
age. In  most  countries  there  were  in  different  districts  local 
schools  of  glass  pain  ting,  each  with  some  character  of  itsown.  To 
what  extent  design  was  affected  by  national  temperament  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.   The  marked  divergence  of  the  Flemish  from  the 
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French  treatment  of  glass  in  the  i6lh  century  is  oot  entirely  due 
to  a  preference  on  the  one  part  for  colour  and  on  the  other  for 
light  and  shade,  but  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that, 
whilst  in  France  design  remained  in  the  hands  of  craftsmen, 
whose  trade  was  glass  painting,  in  the  Netherlands  it  was 
entrusted  by  the  emperor  to  his  court  painter,  who  concerned 
himself  as  little  as  possible  with  a  technique  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  If  in  France  we  come  also  upon  the  names  of  well- 
known  artists,  they  seem,  like  Jean  Cousin,  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  glass  painting:  they  designed  so  like  glass 
painters  that  they  might  have  begun  their  artistic  career  in  the 


The  attribution  of  fine  windows  to  famous  artists 
be  too  readily  accepted;  for,  though  it  is  a  foible  of 
times  to  father  whatever  is  noteworthy  upon  some  great  name, 
th»  masterpieces  of  medieval  art  are  due  to  unknown  craftsmen. 
In  Italy,  where  glass  painting  was  not  much  practised,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  either  to  import  glass  painters  as 
they  were  wanted  or  to  get  work  done  abroad,  it  may  well  be 
that  designs  were  supplied  by  artists  more  or  less  distinguished. 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  cartoons  for 
the  windows  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence;  but  it  is  not  to  any 
sculptor  that  we  can  give  the  entire  credit  of  design  so  absolutely 
in  the  spirit  of  colour  decoration.  The  employment  of  artists  not 
connected  with  gb)ss  design  would  go  far  to  explain  the  great 
difference  of  Italian  glass  from  that  of  other  countries.  The  14th- 
century  work  at  Assisi  is  more  correctly  described  as  "  Trecento  " 
than  as  Gothic,  and  the  "  Quattrocento  "  windows  at  Florence 
are  as  different  as  could  be  from  Perpendicular  work.  One 
compares  them  instinctively  with  Italian  paintings,  not  with 
glass  elsewhere.  And  so  with  the  isth<entury  Italian  glass. 
The  superb  16th-century  windows  of  William  of  Marseilles  at 
Areazo,  in  which  painting  is  carried  to  the  furthest  point  possible 
short  of  sacrificing  the  pure  quality  of  glass,  are  more  according 
to  contemporary  French  technique.  Both  French  and  Italian 
influence  may  be  traced  in  Spanish  glass  (Avila,  Barcelona, 
Burgos,  Granada,  Leon,  Seville,  Toledo).  Some  of  it  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  France.  If  so  it  must  have  been  done  to 
.Spanish  order.  The  coarse  effectiveness  of  the  design,  the 
Strength  of  the  colour,  the  general  robustness  of  the  art,  are 
characteristically  Spanish;  and  nowhere  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
do  we  find  detail  on  a  scale  so  enormous. 

We  have  passed  by,  in  following  the  progressive  course  of 
craftsmanship,  some  forms  of  design,  peculiar  to  no  one  period 
but  very  characteristic  of  glass.  The  "  quarry  window,"  barely 
referred  to,  its  diamond -shaped  or  oblong  panes  painted,  richly 
bordered,  relieved  by  bosses  of  coloured  ornament  often  heraldic, 
is  of  constant  occurrence.  Entire  windows,  too,  were  from 
first  to  last  given  up  to  heraldry.  The  "  Jesse  window  "  occurs 
in  every  style.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  the  "  Stem 
of  Jesse  "  burst  out  into  conventional  foliage,  vine  branches 
or  arbitrary  scrollwork.  It  appealed  to  the  designer  by  the 
scope  it  gave  for  freedom  of  design.  He  found  vent,  again, 
for  fantastic  imagination  in  the  representation  of  the  "Last 
Judgment,"  to  which  the  west  window  was  commonly  devoted. 
And  there  are  other  schemes  in  which  he  delighted;  but  this 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  glass  of  the  f  7th  century  docs  not  count  for  much.  Some 
of  the  best  in  England  is  the  work  of  the  Dutch  van  Linge  family 
(Wadham  and  Balliol  Colleges.  Oxford).  What  glass  painting 
came  to  in  the  iSth  century  is  nowhere  better  to  be  seen  than  in 
the  great  west  window  of  the  ante-chapel  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
That  is  all  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  best  china  painter  of 
his  day  could  do  between  them.  The  very  idea  of  employing  a 
china  painter  shows  how  entirely  the  art  of  the  glass  painter 
bad  died  out. 

It  re-awoke  in  England  with  the  Gothic  revival  of  the  10th 
century;  and  the  Gothic  revival  determined  the  direction 
modern  glass  should  take.  Early  Victorian  doings  are  interest  ing 
only  as  marking  the  steps  of  recovery  (cf .  the  work  of  T.  Willemcnt 
in  the  choir  of  the  Temple  church;  of  Ward  and  Nixon,  lately 
from  the  south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey;  of 


Wailes).  Better  things  begin  with  the  windows  at  Westminster 
inspired  by  A.  C.  Pugin,  who  exercised  considerable  influence; 
over  his  contemporaries.  John  Powell  (Hardman  Ic  Co.)  was 
an  able  artist  content  to  walk,  even  after  that  master's  death, 
reverently  in  bis  footsteps.  Charles  Winston,  whose  Hints 
on  CUus  Pointing  was  the  first  real  contribution  towards  the 
understanding  of  Gothic  glass,  and  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  Powells 
(of  Whitefriars)  succeeded  in  getting  something  very  like  the 
texture  and  colour  of  old  glass,  was  more  learned  in  ancient 
ways  of  workmanship  than  appreciative  of  the  art  resulting 
from  them.  (He  is  responsible  for  the  Munich  glass  in  Glasgow 
cathedral.)  So  it  was  that,  except  for  here  and  there  a  window 
entrusted  by  exception  to  W.  Dyce,  E.  Poynter,  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Ford  Madox  Brown  or  E.  Bume-Jones,  glass,  from  the  beginning 
of  its  recovery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  with  a  strong  bias 
towards  archaeology.  The  architects  foremost  in  the  Gothic 
revival  (W.  Butterfield,  Sir  G.  Scott,  G.  E.  Street,  Ice.)  were  all 
inclined  that  way;  and,  as  they  had  the  placing  of  commissions 
for  windows,  they  controlled  the  policy  of  glass  painters. 
Designers  were  constrained  to  work  in  the  pedantically  archaeo- 
logical manner  prescribed  by  architectural  fashion.  Unw  illingly 
as  it  may  have  been,  they  made  mock-medieval  windows,  th« 
interest  in  which  died  with  the  popular  illusion  about  a  Gothic 
revival.  But  they  knew  their  trade;  and  when  an  artist  like 
John  Clayton  (master  of  a  whole  school  of  later  glass  painters) 
took  a  window  in  hand  (St  Augustine's,  Kilburn ;  Truro  cathedral ; 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge)  the  result  was  a  work  of  art 
from  which,  tradework  as  it  may  in  a  sense  be.  we  may  gather 
what  such  men  might  have  done  had  they  been  left  free  to  follow 
their  own  artistic  impulse.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  this  because 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  whatever  is  best  in  recent  glass  is 
due  to  the  romantic  movement.  The  charms  of  Bumc- Jones's 
design  and  of  William  Morris's  colour,  place  the  windows  done 
by  them  among  the  triumphs  of  modern  decorative  art;  but 
Morris  was  neither  foremost  in  the  reaction,  nor  quite  such  a 
master  of  the  material  he  was  working  in  as  be  showed  himself 
in  less  exacting  crafts.  Other  artists  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  glass  design  are:  Clement  Heaton,  Bayne,  N.  H.  J. 
Westlake  and  Henry  Holiday,  not  to  speak  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  able  men. 

Foreign  work  shows,  as  compared  with  English,  a  less  just 
appreciation  of  glass,  though  the  foremost  draughtsmen  of 
their  day  we.-e  enlisted  for  its  design.  In  Germany,  King  I 
of  Bavaria  employed  P.  von  Cornelius  and  W.  von 
(Aix-la-Chapclle,  Cologne,  Glasgow);  in  France  the 
employed  J.  A.  D.  Ingres,  F.  V.  E.  Delacroix,  Vernet  and  J.  H. 
Flandrin  (Drrux);  and  the  execution  of  their  designs  was 
entrusted  to  the  most  expert  painters  to  be  procured  at  Munich 
and  Sevres;  but  all  to  little  effect.  They  either  used  pot  metal 
gloss  of  poor  quality,  or  relied  upon  enamel — with  the  result 
that  their  colour  lacks  the  qualities  of  glass.  Where  it  is  not 
heavy  with  paint  it  is  thin  and  crude.  In  Belgium  happier 
results  were  obtained.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  at 
Brussels  there  is  one  window  by  J.  B.  Capronnicr  not  unworthy 
of  the  fine  series  by  B.  van  Orlcy  which  it  supplements.  At  the 
best,  however,  foreign  artists  failed  to  appreciate  the  quality 
of  glass;  they  put  better  draughtsmanship  into  their  windows 
than  English  designers  of  the  mid-Victorian  era,  and  painted 
them  better;  but  they  missed  the  glory  of  translucent  colour. 

Modem  facilities  of  manufacture  make  possible  many  things 
which  were  hitherto  out  of  the  question.  Enamel  colours  are 
richer;  their  range  is  extended;  and  it  may  be  possible,  with 
the  improved  kilns  and  greater  chemical  knowledge  we  possess, 
to  make  them  hold  permanently  fast.  It  waj  years  ago  demon- 
strated at  Sevres  how  a  picture  may  be  painted  in  colours  upon 
a  sheet  of  plate-glass  measuring  4  ft.  by  »J  ft.  We  are  now  no 
doubt  in  a  position  to  produce  windows  painted  on  much  larger 
sheets.  But  the  results  achieved,  technically  wonderful  as  they 
are,  hardly  warrant  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  upon  work  so 
costly,  so  fragile,  so  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  a  picture  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  glass  on  the  other. 

In  America,  John  la  Farge,  finding  European  material  not 
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enough,  produced  pot  metal  more  heavily  charged  with 
colour.    This   was   wilfully  streaked,  mottled  and  quasi- 
accidentally  varied;  some  of  it  was  opalescent;  much  of  it  was 
•  like  agate  or  onyx  than  jewels.   Other  forms  of  American 
trc :  the  making  of  glass  in  lumps,  to  be  chipped 
flakes;  the  ruckling  it; 


restrained  from  self-expression.  Moreover,  the  recognition  of 
the  artistic  position  of  craftsmen  in  general  makes  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  glass  without  sinking  to  the  rank 
of  a  mechanic;  and  artists  begin  to  realise  the  scope  glass  offers 
them.   What  they  lack  as  yet  is  experience  in  their  craft, 


the  shaping  it  in  a  molten 
state,  or  the  pulling  it  out  of 
shape.  It  takes  an  artist  of 
some  reserve  to  make  judicious 
use  of  g !■ iss  like  this.  LaFargc 
and  L.  C.  Tiffany  have  turned  it 
to  beautiful  account;  but  even 
they  have  put  it  to  purposes 
more  pictorial  than  it  can 
properly  fulfil.  The  design  it 
calls  for  is  a  severely  abstract 
form  of  ornament  verging  upon 
the  barbaric 
Of  late  years  each  country 
«en  learning  so  much 
the  others  that  the 
newest  effort  is  very  much  in 
one  direction.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  art  of  the 
window-maker  begins  with 
glaring,  that  the  all-needful 
thing  is  beautiful  glass,  that 
painting  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  on  occasion 
(thanks  to  new  developments 
in  the  making  of  glass)  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  A 
tendency  has  developed  itself 
io  the  direction  not  merely  of 
but  of  carrying  the 
art  farther  than  has 
before  and  render- 
ing landscapes  and  even  figure 
subjects  in  unpaintcd  glass. 
When,  however,  it  comes  to 
the  representation  of  the 
human  face,  the  limitations 
of  simple  lead-glazing  are  at 
once  apparent.  A  possible 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
abown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900  by  M.  Tournel,  who, 
by  fusing  together  coloured 
tesserae  on  to  larger  pieces  of 
colourless  glass,  anticipated  the 
discovery  of  the  already  men- 
tioned fragment  of  Bytantine 
mosaic  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  He  may 
have  seen  or  heard  of  some- 
thing of  t  he  sort.  There  would 
be  no  advantage  in  building 
up  whole  windows  in  this 
way;  but  for  tbe  rendering  of 
the  flesh  and  sundry  minute 
details  in  a  window  for  the 
part  heavily  leaded,  this 
together  of  tesserae, 
and  even  of  little  pieces  of 
glass  cut  carefully  to  shape, 


Examples  of  Important  Historical  Stained  Glass. 

There  are  remains  of  the  earliest  known  glass:  in  France — at  Le  Mans,  Chart  res,  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Anger*  and  Poitiers  cathedrals,  the  abbey  church  of  St  l>ni»  and  at  St  Rcmi.  Reims:  in  England— at 
York  minster  (fragments):  in  Germany— at  Augsburg  and  Strassburg  cathedrals:  in  Austria— in  the 
cloisters  of  Heiligen  Kreur. 

The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  important  windows,  omitting 
for  the  most  part  isolated  example*,  and  giving  by  preference  the  names  of  churches  where  there  is  a  fair 
ass  remaining ;  the  country  in  which  at  each  period  the  art  throve  best  is  put  first. 

Early  Gothic 

Germany. 
Church  of  St  Kunibert,  Cologne 


Chart  res 
Le  Mans 

Bourses  J.  cathedrals. 
Reims 
Auxcrre 

Ste  Chapellc.  Paris. 
Church  of  St  Jca 

England. 
York  minster. 
Ely  cathedral. 
Wells  cathedral. 
Tewkesbury  abbey 


Canterbury  1 
Salisbury  ( 
Lincoln  J 
York 


Middle  Gothic 
Germany. 
Church  of  St  Sebald,  Nuremlxrg. 
Strasbourg  -> 
Regensburg  I 
Augsburg    J.  cathedrals. 
Erfurt 

Freiburg  J 

Church  of  N.eder  Haslach. 


Evreux  cathedral. 

Church  of  St  Pierre,  Chartres. 

Cathedral  and  church  of  St 

Urbain,  Troves. 
Churchof  SteKadegonde, Poitiers. 
Cat  hcdral  and  church  of  St  Oucn, 


Italy. 

Church  of  St  Francis,  Asstsi. 
Church   of  Or  San 

Florence. 
Church  of  S.  Petronio, 

England. 
New  College.  Oxford. 

York,  minster  and  other  churches.  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Alencon. 
Great  Malvern  abbey. 
Church  of  St  Mary.  Shrewsbury. 
Fairford 


TroyS"  f-thedrals. 


Late  Gothic 
Frame. 


Italy. 

The  Duomo,  Florence. 

Transition  Period 
Thcchoirof  the  cathedral  at  Auch. 


Cologne  ) 
L'lm  (cathedrals. 
Munich  i 

Church  of  St  Lorenx, 
Spain. 


of  St  Eticnnedu-Mont, 
I  St  Martin. 


Prone*. 

St  Vincent  ) 
St  Patrice  (  Rouen. 
St  Godard  ) 

Church  of  St  Foy.  Conches. 
Church  of  St  Gcrvais,  Paris. 
Church 
Paris. 
Church 

Church  of  Eeouen. 
Church  of  St  Ettennc.  Beauvais. 
Church  of  St  Nirier.  Troves. 
Church   of    Brou.  * 

Bresse. 
The  Chateau  dc  Chantilly. 


Netherlands 
Groote  Kirk,  Gouda. 
Choir  of  Brussels  cat; 
Antwerp  cathedraL 


,  to  supply  the  want  of  some- 


Netherlands. 
cathedral. 
Churchof  St  Jacques  ) 
Church  of  St  Martin  ( 


of  the  other 


Spain. 


Italy. 

Areuo  >  —.Su^i—i. 
Milan  J08™ 
Certoa  di  Pavia. 
Church  of  S.  Pctron 
Church  of  Su  Mi 
Florence. 

C€rnusny. 
Freiburg  cathedral. 

Late  Renaissance 

Franc*. 

Church  of  St  Martin-es-Vi^nen, 
Trove*. 

Nave  and  transepts  of  Auch 
cathedral. 

Switzerland. 


Lucerne  and 
principal 


Granada 
Seville 


England. 
King's   College  chapel, 

bridge. 
Lichfield  cathedral. 
St   George's  church.  Hanover 

Square,  London. 
St   Margaret's  church.  West- 


Cam- 


Enthnd. 

Wadham ) 

Balliol  (colleges,  Oxford. 
New  ) 


thing  more  in  keeping  with  severe  mosaic  glazing  than  painted 
flesh  proves  to  be. 

Glass  painters  are  allowed  to-day  a  freer  hand  than  formerly. 
They  are  no  longer  exclusively  engaged  upon  ecclesiastical  work; 
domestic  glass  is  an  important  industry;  and  a  workman  once 
comparatively  exempt  from  pedantic  control  is  not  so  easily 


perhaps  due  workmanlike  respect  for  traditional  ways  of  work- 
manship. When  the  old  methods  come  to  be  superseded 
it  will  be  only  by  new  ones  evolved  out  of  tbem.  At  present  the 
conditions  of  glass  painting  remain  very  much  what  they  were. 
The  supreme  beauty  of  glass  is  still  in  the  purity,  the  brilliancy, 
the  transluccncy  of  its  colour.  To  make  the  most  of  this  the 
designer  must  be  master  of  his  trade.   The  test  of  window  design 
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GLASSBRENNER— GLASTONBURY 


is,  now  as  ever,  that  it  should  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain  by  execution  in  stained  glass. 

BlBUOoaAPHV.—  Thcophilus.  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  (London. 
1847);  Charles  Winston,  An  Inquiry  into  the  DtSercnc*  of  Style 
observable  in  Ancient  Glass  Pointing,  especially  in  England  (Oxford. 
1847),  and  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  Art  of  Glass  Pointing  (London, 
1*65);  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  A  History  of  Design  in  Painted  Glass 
(4  vols.,  London,  1881-1894);  L.  F.  Day,  Windows,  A  Book  about 
Stained  and  Painted  Glass  (London,  1909),  and  Stained  Glass  (London, 
1903):  A.  W.  Franks,  A  Book  of  Ornamental  Closing  Quarries 
(London,  1840);  A  Book*  of  Sundry  Draugktes,  principaly  temng 
for  Glasiers  (London,  1615.  reproduced  1900);  F.  G.  Joyce,  I  ke 
Fairford  Windows  (coloured  plates)  (London,  1870);  Divers  Works 
of  Early  Mailers  in  Ecclesiastical  Decoration,  edited  by  John  Wcale 
(2  vols.,  London,  1846);  Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrie,  Histoire  de  la 
peinture  sur  verre  d'aprrs  ses  monuments  en  France  (3  vols.,  Paris, 

1852)  .  and  Ouelques  mots  sur  la  theorie  de  la  peinture  sur  verve  (Paris, 

1853)  ;  L.  Magne.  CEutrt  ies  peintres  terriers  fran^ais  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1885) ;  Viollet  le  Due.  "  Vitrail,"  vol.  ix.  o(  the  Diclionnaire  raiscmnt 
de  rarckilecture  (Paris,  1868);  O.  Meraon.  "  Les  Vitraux."  Biblio- 
theaue  de  f  enseignement  des  beaux-arts  (Paris,  1895);  E.  Levy  and 
J.  B.  Capronnier,  Histoire  de  la  peinture  sur  verre  (coloured  plates) 

Brussels,  i860);  Ottin,  Le  Vitrail,  son  histoire  &  trovers  les  Ages 
Paris);  Pierre  le  Vicil,  LA  rt  de  la  peinture  sur  vtrte  et  de  la  vitrerie 
(Paris.  1774):  C.  Cahicr  and  A.  Martin,  Vitraux  prints  de  Bourges 
du  Xllf-  siecU  (2  vols..  Paris.  1841-1844);  S.  Clement  and  A. 
Cuitard,  Vitraux  du  X 11 7*  siicle  de  la  cathidrale  de  Bourges  (Bourges, 
1900);  M.  A.  Gensert.  Geschichte  der  Glasmalerei  in  DeutschUnd 
und  den  Niederlanden,  Frankreick,  England,  (ft.,  von  ihrem  Ursprung 
bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit  (Tubingen  and  Stuttgart,  1839;  also  an 
English  translation,  London,  1851);  F.  Geiges,  Der  aste  Fenster- 
tthmuck  des  Freiburger  Munsters,  5  parts  (Freiburg  ira  Breisgau, 
1902.  &c);  A.  Hafncr,  Chcfsd'a-urre  de  la  peinture  suiste  sur  terre 
(Berlin).  (L.  F.  D.) 

GLASSBRENNER.  ADOLF  (1810-1876),  German  humorist 
and  satirist,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  27th  of  March  1810. 
After  being  for  a  short  time  in  a  merchant's  office,  he  took  to 
journalism,  and  in  1831  edited  Don  Quixote,  a  periodical  which 
was  suppressed  in  1S33  owing  to  its  revolutionary  tendencies. 
He  next,  under  the  pseudonym  Adolf  Brtnnglas,  published  a 
series  of  pictures  of  Berlin  life,  under  the  titles  Berlin  wit  ts 
isl  und—lrinkl  (jo  parts,  with  illustrations,  1S33-1840),  and 
Bunles  Berlin  (14  parts,  with  illustrations,  Berlin,  1837-1858), 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  popular  satirical  literature 
associated  with  modern  Berlin.  In  1840  he  married  the  actress 
Adele  Pcroni  (1813-1895),  and  removed  in  the  following  year 
to  Neustrelitx,  where  his  wife  had  obtained  an  engagement  at 
the  Grand  ducal  theatre.  In  1848  Glassbrenner  entered  the 
political  arena  and  became  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party 
in  Mccklcnburg-Strclitz.  Expelled  from  that  country  in  1850, 
he  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until  1858;  and  then 
he  became  editor  of  the  Uontagsxeilung  in  Berlin,  where  he  died 
on  the  35th  of  September  1876. 

Ix-Amc°n  Mo^T^^  V«3' h7>e^ 

und  Traume  aus  Wten  (2  voU..  1836);  Gedtchte  (1851,  5th  ed.  1870): 
the  comic  epics  Seuer  Hetneke  Fuchs  (1846,  4th  cd.  1870)  and 
Die  verkekrle  Well  (1857,  6th  cd.  1873);  also  Berliner  Volksleben 
(3  vols.,  illustrated;  Lcipzie,  1817-1851).  Glassbrenner  has 
published  some  charming  book*  tor  children,  notably  Ijachende  Kinder 
(14th  cd..  1884),  and  Sprrchende  Tirrt  (20th  ed..  Hamburg,  1899). 

?*e  R.  Schmidt-Cabani*.  "  Adolf  Glassbrenner."  in  Onsen  Zeit 
(1881). 

GLASS  CLOTH,  a  textile  material,  the  name  of  which  indicates 
the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  The  cloths  are  in 
general  woven  with  the  plain  weave,  and  the  fabric  may  be  all 
white,  striped  or  checked  with  red,  blue  or  other  coloured 
threads;  the  checked  cloths  arc  the  most  common.  The  real 
article  should  be  all  linen,  but  a  large  quantity  is  made  with 
cotton  warp  and  tow  weft,  and  in  some  cases  they  arc  composed 
entirely  of  cotton.  The  short  fibres  of  the  cheaper  kind  arc 
easily  detached  from  the  cloth,  and  hence  they  arc  not  so  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc  intended. 

GLASSIUS.  SALOMO  (1503-1656),  theologian  and  biblical 
critic,  was  born  at  Sondcrshauscn,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarz- 
burg-Sondcrshausen,  on  the  ioth  of  May  1593.  In  1612  he 
entered  the  universityof  Jena.  In  161 5.  with  the  ideaof  studying 
law,  he  moved  to  Wittcnl>crg.  In  consequence  of  an  illness, 
however,  he  returned  to  Jena  after  a  year.  Here,  as  a  student 
of  theology  under  Johann  Gerhard,  he  directed  his  attention 


especially  to  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects;  in  1619  he  was 
made  an  "  adjunctus  "  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  some 
lime  afterwards  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Hebrew.  From  1625  to  1638  he  was  superintendent  in  Sonders- 
hausen;  but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Gerhard  (1637)  he  was, 
in  accordance  with  Gerhard's  last  wish,  appointed  to  succeed 
him  at  Jena.  In  1640,  however,  at  the  earnest  invitation  of 
Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  he  removed  to  Got  ha  as  court  preacher 
and  general  superintendent  in  the  execution  of  important  reforms 
which  had  been  initiated  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
establishments  of  the  duchy.  The  delicate  duties  attached  to 
this  office  he  discharged  with  tact  and  energy;  and  in  the 
"  syncrctistic  "  controversy,  by  which  Protestant  Germany 
was  so  long  vexed,  he  showed  an  unusual  combination  of  firmness 
with  liberality,  of  loyalty  to  the  past  with  a  just  regard  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  and  the  future.  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
July  1656. 

His  principal  work,  PkUologia  sacra  (1623),  marks  the  transition 
from  the  earlier  views  on  questions  of  biblical  criticism  to  those  of 
the  school  of  Spener.  It  was  more  than  once  reprinted  during  his 
lifetime,  and  appeared  in  a  new  and  revised  form,  edited  by  J.  A. 
Dalhe  (1731-1791)  and  G.  L.  Bauer  at  Leipzig.  Glassius  succeeded 
Gerhard  as  editor  0/  the  Weimar  H  rMurrs,  and  wrote  the  (  ommentary 
on  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  for  that  publication.  A 
volume  of  hi*  Opustula  was  printed  at  Leiden  in  1700. 

See  the  article  in  Herzog-Hauck.  Realencyklopadtt. 

GLASSWORT,  a  name  given  to  Salkornio  ktrbacea  (also 
known  as  marsh  samphire),  a  salt-marsh  herb  with  succulent, 
jointed,  leafless  stems,  in  reference  to  its  former  use  in  glass- 
making,  when  it  was  burnt  for  barilla.  Salsola  Kali,  an  allied 
plant  with  rigid,  fleshy,  spinous-pointed  leaves,  which  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  was  known  as  prickly  glasswort.  Both 
plants  arc  members  of  the  natural  order  Chenopodiacese. 

GLASTONBURY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in 
the  Eastern  parliamentary  division  of  Somersetshire,  England, 
on  the  main  road  from  London  to  Exeter,  37  m.  S.W.  of  Bath  by 
the  Somerset  &  Dorset  railway.  Pop.  (1001)  4016.  The  town 
b'es  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  water-meadows,  reclaimed  from- 
the  fens  which  encircled  Glastonbury  Tor,  a  conical  height  once 
an  island,  but  now,  with  the  surrounding  flats,  a  peninsula  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  river  Brue. 

The  town  is  famous  for  its  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  frag- 
mentary,  and  as  the  work  of  destruction  has  in  many  places 
descended  to  the  very  foundations  it  is  impossible  to  male  out 
the  details  of  the  plan.  Of  the  vast  range  of  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  monks  hardly  any  part  remains  except  the 
abbot's  kitchen,  noteworthy  for  its  octagonal  interior  (the  ex- 
terior plan  being  square,  with  the  four  corners  filled  in  with  fire- 
places and  chimneys),  the  porter's  lodge  and  the  abbey  barn. 
Considerable  portions  arc  standing  of  the  so-called  chapel  of  St 
Joseph  at  the  west  end,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Lady 
chapel,  occupying  the  site  of  the  earliest  church.  This  chapel, 
which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  ruins,  is  Transitional  work  of  the 
1 2th  century.  It  measures  about  66  ft.  from  east  to  west  and 
about  36  from  north  to  south.  Below  the  chapel  is  a  crypt  of  the 
1 5th  century  inserted  beneath  a  building  which  had  no  previous 
crypt.  Between  the  chapel  and  the  great  church  is  an  Early 
English  building  which  appears  to  have  served  as  a  Galilee  porch. 
The  church  itself  was  a  cruciform  structure  with  a  choir,  nave 
and  transepts,  and  a  tower  surmounting  the  cent  re  of  intersection. 
From  cast  to  west  the  length  was  410  ft.  and  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  was  about  80  ft.  The  nave  had  ten  bays  and  the  choir  six. 
Of  the  nave  three  bays  of  the  south  side  are  still  standing,  and  the 
windows  have  pointed  arches  externally  and  semicircular  arches 
internally.  Two  of  the  tower  piers  and  a  part  of  one  arch  give 
some  indication  of  the  grandeur  of  the  building.  The  foundations 
of  the  Edgar  chapel,  discovered  in  1908,  make  the  whole  church 
the  longest  of  cathedral  or  monastic  churches  in  the  country.  The 
old  clock,  presented  to  the  abbey  by  Adam  de  Sod  bury  (1322- 
1335),  and  noteworthy  as  an  early  example  of  a  clock  striking  the 
hours  automatically  with  a  count-wheel,  was  once  in  Wells 
cathedral,  but  is  now  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 
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Plate  1. 


I.   Early  Gluing.   From  S.  Serge.  Angers,  Grisaille,  with 
colour  introduced  in  the  small  circle*. 

II.    An  Early  Border.   From  S.  Kunibcrt,  Cologne. 

III.  Portion  of  an  Early  Medallion  Window.  From  Canter- 
bury, showing  the  plan  of  the  design  and  the  orna- 
mental details. 


IV.   An  Early  Figure  from  Lyons.   Showing  the  leading  of  the 
eyes,  hair,  nimbus,  and  drapery. 

V.  Decorated  Lights.  From  S.  I'rbain.  Troves,  showing 
both  the  influence  of  the  early  period  in  the  figures, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  architectural  canopy. 

VI.   Typical  Decorated  Canopy.    From  Exeter. 


.\  v.  I.,  II..  III.,  IV.,  VI.  .re  ulccn  n  .in  lllu«;r»tloa»  la  Le*.«  F,  Day,  /#',«, rV*»,  by  pcrmiv»ion  "I  U.  T. 
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Plate  II. 
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I.  A  TVpical  Perpendicular  Canopy  (from  Lewis  F.  Day,  Windows,  by  permission  of  B.  T.  BaLsiordi 
II.  A  Window  from  Ainh.    Illustrating  the  transition  from  Perpendicular  to  Renaissance. 

III.  A  Sixteenth-Century  Jesse  Window.    Prom  Beauvais  (source  as  in  Pig.  I.). 

IV.  Portion  of  a  Renaissance  Window.    From  Montmorency,  showing  the  perfection  of  glass  painting. 

I'rorn  Lucira  Mime,  Oruvrt  dti  Ptintrii  y'trritrt  fran(ais.  by  prrmLnJun  o!  I  .rmla- D*do<  rt  C 


GLASTONBURY 


Tie  Glastonbury  thorn,  planted,  according  to  the  legend,  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathca,  has  been  the  object  of  considerable  com- 
ment. It  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  flowering  twice  a  year. 
The  actual  thorn  visited  by  the  pilgrims  was  destroyed  about  the 
Reformation  time,  but  specimens  of  the  same  variety  are  still 
a  tint  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  chief  buildings,  apart  from  the  abbey,  are  the  church  of  St 
Joha  Baptist,  Perpendicular  in  style,  with  a  fine  tower  and  some 
15th-century  monuments;  St  Benedict's,  dating  from  1403-1524; 
St  John's  hospital,  founded  1246;  and  the  George  Inn,  built  in 
lie  time  of  Henry  VII.  or  VIIL  The  present  stone  cross  replaced 
a  far  liner  one  of  great  age,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  The 
Antiquarian  Museum  contains  an  excellent  collection,  including 
remains  from  a  prehistoric  village  of  the  marshes,  discovered  in 
jk/2,  and  consisting  of  sixty  mounds  within  a  space  of  five  acres. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  missionaries'  college.  In  the  16th 
century  the  woollen  industry  was  introduced  by  the  duke  of 
t;  and  silk  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  ther  18th 
Tanning  and  tile-making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
l  and  sheep-skin  rugs  are  practised.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  1 2  councillors.   Area,  5000  acres. 

The  lake-village  discovered  in  1S92  proves  that  there  was  a 
Celtic  settlement  about  300-200  B.C.  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
^aaps,  and  therefore  easily  defensible.  British  earthworks 
-4  Roman  roads  and  relics  prove  later  occupation.  The  name 
r  I  Glastonbury',  however,  is  of  much  later  origin,  being  a  corrup- 
1  oq  of  the  Saxon  Qaslyntabyrit.  By  the  Britons  the  spot 
w»  to  have  been  called  Ynys  yr  Afalon  (latinized  as  Avallonia) 
cc  Yaysvitrin  (see  Avaion),  and  it  became  the  local  habitation  of 
.  irtaos  fragments  of  Celtic  romance.  According  to  the  legends 
-hick  grew  up  under  the  care  of  the  monks,  the  first  church  of 
Glastonbury  was  a  little  wattled  building  erected  by  Joseph  of 
Aruaathea  as  the  leader  of  the  twelve  apostles  sent  over  to 
Britain  from  Gaul  by  St  Philip.  About  a  hundred  years  later, 
rording  to  the  same  authorities,  the  two  mis  ionaries,  rh.iK.um.-> 
-ad  Dcntvianus,  who  came  to  king  Lucius  from  Pope  Elcutherius, 
1  a  fraternity  of  anchorites  on  the  spot,  and  after  three 
1  yean  more  St  Patrick  introduced  among  them  a  regular 
:  life.  The  British  monastery  founded  about  601  was 
I  by  a  Saxon  abbey  built  by  Inc  in  708.  From  the 
•leudeat  state  into  which  Glastonbury  was  brought  by  the 
Liaish  invasions  it  was  recovered  by  Dunstan,  who  had  been 
Vacated  within  its  walls  and  was  appointed  its  abbot  about  946. 
The  church  and  other  buildings  of  his  erection  remained  till  the 
t:staflation,  in  soSj,  of  the  first  Norman  abbot,  who  inaugurated 
the  arw  epoch  by  commencing  a  new  church.  His  successor 
Hfrlewin  (t  lot-t  120),  however,  pulled  it  down  to  make  way  for 
4  tm  struct urc.  Henry  of  Blois  (11 26-1 172)  added  greatly  to 
the  extent  of  the  monastery.  In  1 184  (on  2Sth  May)  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  were  laid  in  ruins  by  fire;  but  Henry  II.  of  England, 
is  «fcoK  hands  the  monastery  then  was,  entrusted  his  chamberlain 
kbdotphus  with  the  work  of  restoration,  and  caused  it  to  be 
<3rh*d  out  with  much  magnificence.  The  great  church  of  which 
tie  rtnas  still  remain  was  then  erected.  In  the  end  of  the  1 2th 
cotny,  and  on  into  the  following,  Glastonbury  was  distracted 
by  »  strange  dispute,  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Savaric,  the 
uakitious  bishop  of  Bath,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  abbey. 
The  conflict  wa»  closed  by  the  decision  of  Innocent  III.,  that  the 
iU»cy  should  be  merged  in  the  new  sec  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury, 
u4  thai  Savaric  should  have  a  fourth  of  the  property.  On 
Sanrfrt  death  bis  successor  gave  up  the  joint  bishopric  and 
4-j»«ed  the  monks  to  elect  their  own  abbot.  From  this  date  to  the 
kefartsatjon  the  monastery,  one  of  the  chief  Benedictine  abbeys 
a  RagUad,  continued  to  flourish,  the  chief  events  in  its  history 
Mag  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  its  claims  to  the 
1  of  the  bodies  or  tombs  of  King  Arthur  and  St  Dunstan. 
early  times  through  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of 
As  early  at  least  as  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
cent  try  the  tradition  that  Arthur  was  buried  at  Glastonbury 
Wean  to  have  taken  shape;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
iccwtiiag  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others,  the  abbot  Henry  dc 
E!*».  causing  learch  to  be  made,  discovered  at  the  depth  of  16 
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ft.  a  massive  oak  trunk  with  an  inscription  "  Hie  jacct  scpultus 
indilus  rex  Arthurus  in  insula  Avalonia,"  After  the  fire  of  1 184 
the  monks  asserted  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  remains  of 
St  Dunstan,  which  had  been  abstracted  from  Canterbury  after  the 
Danish  sack  of  1011  and  kept  in  concealment  ever  since.  The 
Canterbury  monks  naturally  denied  the  assertion,  and  the  contest 
continued  for  centuries.  In  1 508  Warham  and  Goldston  having 
examined  the  Canterbury  shrine  reported  that  it  contained  alt  the 
principal  bones  of  the  saint,  but  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  in 
reply  as  stoutly  maintained  that  this  was  impossible.  The  day 
of  such  disputes  was,  however,  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1539  the 
last  and  60th  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Robert  Whyiing,  was  » 
lodged  in  the  Tower  on  account  of "  divers  and  sundry  treasons." 
"The 'account 'or 'book 'of  his  treasons  ....  seems  to  be  lost, 
and  the  nature  of  the  charges  ....  can  only  be  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation "  (Gairdner,  Col.  Pap.  on  Hen.  VIII.,  xiv.  ii.  pre/,  xxxii). 
He  was  removed  to  Wells,  where  he  was  "  arraigned  and  next 
day  put  to  execution  for  robbing  of  Glastonbury  church."  The 
execution  took  place  on  Glastonbury  Tor.  His  body  was 
quartered  and  his  head  fixed  on  the  abbey  gate.  A  darker 
passage  docs  not  occur  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Reformation 
than  this  murder  of  an  able  and  high-spirited  man,  whose  worst 
offence  was  that  he  defended  as  best  be  could  from  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  the  property  in  his  charge. 

In  1007,  the  site  of  the  abbey  with  the  remains  of  the  buildings, 
which  had  been  in  private  hands  since  the  granting  of  the  estate 
to  Sir  Peter  Carew  by  Elizabeth  in  1559,  was  bought  by  Mr 
Ernest  Jardinc  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Bishop  Kcnnion  of  Bath  and  Wells  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  raise  a  sum  of  £31,000,  the  cost  of  the  purchase; 
this  was  completed,  and  the  site  and  buildings  were  formally 
transferred  at  a  dedicatory  service  in  iqoq  to  the  Diocesan 
Trustees  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  are  to  hold  and  manage  the 
property  according  to  a  deed  of  trust.  This  deed  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  council,  consisting  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  four 
other  bishops,  each  with  power  to  nominate  one  clerical  and 
one  lay  member.  The  council  has  the  duty  of  deciding  the 
purpose  for  which  the  property  is  to  be  used  "  in  connexion  with 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England."  To  give  time  for 
further  collection  of  funds  and  deliberation,  the  property  was 
re-let  for  five  years  to  the  original  purchaser. 

In  the  8th  century  Glastonbury  was  already  a  borough  owned 
by  the  abbey,  which  continued  to  be  overlord  till  the  Dissolution. 
The  abbey  obtained  charters  in  the  7th  century,  but  the  town 
received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  II.,  who  exempted  the  men 
of  Glastonbury  from  the  jurisdiction  of  royal  officials  and  freed 
them  from  certain  tolls.  This  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III.  in 
1227,  by  Edward  I.  in  1278,  by  Edward  H.  in  13 13  and  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1447.  The  borough  was  incorporated  by  Anne  in 
1706,  and  the  corporation  was  reformed  by  the  act  of  183$. 
In  1 3 19  Glastonbury  received  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament, 
but  made  no  return,  and  has  not  since  been  represented.  A 
fair  on  the  8th  of  September  was  granted  in  11 27;  another  on 
the  29th  of  May  was  held  under  a  charter  of  1282.  Fairs  known 
as  Torr  fair  and  Michaelmas  fair  are  now  held  on  the  second 
Mondays  in  September  and  October  and  are  chiefly  important 
for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  market  day  every  other 
Monday  is  noted  for  the  sale  of  cheese.  Glastonbury  owed  its 
medieval  importance  to  its  connexion  with  the  abbey.  At  the 
Dissolution  the  introduction  of  woollen  manufacture  checked 
the  decay  of  the  town.  The  cloth  trade  flourished  for  a  century 
and  was  replaced  by  silk-weaving,  stocking-knitting  and  glove- 
making,  all  of  which  have  died  out. 

Sec  Abbot  Ga»quet,  7/enry  VII  Land  the  English  Monasteries  (1006), 
and  The  Last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (1895  and  I'/oS);  William  of 
Malmesbury,  "  Dc  antki.  Glastonicnsis  ecclc«iac,"  in  Reruns  Angli- 
car  urn  tcrtfk.  vet.  torn.  i.  (1684)  (al«o  printed  by  Hearne  and  Miene); 

{ohn  of  Glastonbury,  Chronua  tint  it  hut.  de  rebus  Ctast.,  cd.  by 
learne  (2  vol».,  Oxford,  1726):  Adam  of  Domcrham,  Dt  rebut 
testis  Glast.,  cd.  by  Hearne  (2  vol*.,  Oxford,  1727);  Hist,  and  Antiq. 

Hlast.  (London.  1807) ;  Aralonian  Guide  to  the  Tovn  of  Glastonbury 
cd.,  1H39);  Warner,  Hist,  of  the  Abbey  and  Tovn  (Bath.  1826); 
.  F.  War  re,  "  Glastonbury  Abbey,"  in  Proc.  of  SomerseUhin 
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Artkaeol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soe..  1849;  Rev.  F.  Warre.  "  Notice  of 
Ruiaa  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,"  ib.  1859;  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones, 
"  On  the  Reputed  Discovery  01  King  Arthur's  Remains  at  Glaston- 
bury," ib.  1859;  Rev.  I.  R.  Green.  "  Dunstan  at  Glastonbury" 
and  "  Giso  and  Savaric,  '  ib.  1863;  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  "  Savaric, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury."  ib.  1862.  1863;  E.  A.  Free- 
man, "  King  Inc."  ib.  187a  and  1874:  Dr  \V.  Beattic,  in  Journ. 
of  Brit.  Arckaeol.  Att.  vol.  xii..  1856;  Rev.  R.  Willis,  Arckiteclural 
History  of  Glastonbury  Abbty  (1806);  W.  H.  P.  Grcswcll,  Ckaptert 
on  the  Early  Hitlory  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  (1909).  View*  and  plan* 
of  the  abbey  building  wilt  be  found  in  Du^dale  s  Monaslicon  (1055); 
Stevens's  Uonastieon  (1720) ;  Stukrlcy,  Iltnerarium  curiosum  (1724); 
Grose,  Antiquities  (1 754) ;  Carter.  Ancient  Are  hitetture  (1800);  Storcr, 
Antiq.  and  Toporr.  Cabinet,  ii  .  iv.,  v.  (1807),  &c. ;  Britton's  Archi- 
.  tectural  Antiquities,  iv.  (1813);  Vetusta  monumenta,  iv.  (1815);  and 
AW  Monasluon,  i.  (1817). 

GLATIGNY,  JOSEPH  ALBERT  ALEXANDRE  (1839-1873), 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Lilicbonnc  (Seine  Infcricurc)  on  the 
.•  1st  of  May  1839.  His  father,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  after- 
wards  a  gendarme,  removed  in  1844  to  Bcrnay,  where  Albert 
received  an  elementary  education.  Soon  after  leaving  school 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Pont  Audcmcr,  where  he  pro- 
duced a  three-act  play  at  the  local  theatre.  He  then  joined  a 
travelling  company  of  actors  to  whom  he  acted  as  prompter. 
Inspired  primarily  by  the  study  of  Theodore  de  Banvillc,  he 
published  his  Vignts  foUts  in  1857;  his  best  collection  of  lyrics, 
Let  Flickes  d'or,  appeared  in  1864;  and  a  third  volume,  Gilles 
et  pasquiru,  in  187  2.  After  Glatigny  settled  in  Paris  he  improvised 
at  cafe  concerts  and  wrote  several  one-act  plays.  On  an 
expedition  to  Corsica  with  a  travelling  company  he  was  on  one 
occasion  arrested  and  put  in  irons  for  a  week,  through  being 
mistaken  by  the  police  for  a  notorious  criminal.  His  marriage 
with  Emma  Dcnnie  brought  him  great  happiness,  but  the  hard- 
ships of  his  life  weakened  his  health  and  he  died  at  SeVres  on 
the  16th  of  April  1873. 

Sec  Catutlc  Mcndes,  Ugende  du  Pamasse  contetnporain  (1884),  and 
Glatigny,  drame  funambulesque  (1906). 

GLATZ  (Slav.  Kladsko),  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neisse,  not  far  from  the  Austrian  frontier,  58  m.  S.W. 
from  Breslau  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  16,051.  The  town  with  its 
narrow  streets  winds  up  the  fortified  hill  which  is  crowned  by 
the  old  citadel.  Across  the  river,  on  the  Schafcrbcrg,  lies  a 
more  modern  fortress  built  by  the  Prussians  about  1 750.  Before 
the  town  on  both  banks  of  the  river  there  is  a  fortified  camp  by 
which  bombardment  from  the  neighbouring  heights  can  be 
hindered  and  which  affords  accommodation  for  1 0.000  men. 
The  inner  ccinturc  of  walls  was  razed  in  1891  and  their  site  is 
now  occupied  by  new  streets.  There  are  a  Lutheran  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  of  which,  the  parish  church, 
contains  the  monuments  of  seven  Silesian  dukes.  Among  the 
other  buildings  the  principal  are  the  Royal  Catholic  gymnasium 
and  the  military  hospital.  The  industries  include  machine 
shops,  breweries,  and  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  linen,  damask, 
cloth,  hosiery,  beads  and  leather. 

Glatz  existed  as  early  as  the  10th  century,  and  received 
German  settlers  about  1250.  It  was  besieged  several  times 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  1742.  In  1821 
and  1883  great  devastation  was  caused  here  by  floods.  The 
county  of  Glalz  was  long  contended  for  by  the  kingdoms  of  Poland 
and  of  Bohemia,  Eventually  it  became  part  of  the  latter  country, 
and  in  1534  was  sold  to  the  house  of  Habsburg,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Frederick  the  Great  during  his  attack  on  Silesia. 

See  Ludwig.  Die  Grafschaft  Glatz  in  Wort  und  BM  <  Breslau,  1897) ; 
Kutzen,  Die  Graftchaft  Glait  (Glosau,  1873);  and  Grsckuktsquellen 
der  Grafsckaft  Glatz.  edited  by  F.  Volkmcr  and  Hohaus  (1883-1891). 

GLAUBER.  JOHANN  RUDOLF  (1604-1668),  German  chemist, 
was  born  at  Karlstadt,  Bavaria,  in  1604  and  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1668.  Little  more  is  known  of  his  life  than  that  he  resided 
successively  in  Vienna,  Salzburg,  Frankfurt  and  Cologne  before 
settling  in  Holland,  where  he  made  his  living  chiefly  by  the  sale 
of  secret  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations.  Though  his 
writings  abound  in  universal  solvents  and  other  devices  of  the 
alchemists,  he  made  some  real  contributions  to  chemical  know- 
ledge. Thus  he  clearly  described  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric 


acid  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt,  the  manifold 
virtues  of  sodium  sulphate — sal  mirabile,  Glauber's  salt — formed 
in  the  process  being  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  bis  MiractUum 
mundi;  and  he  noticed  that  nitric  acid  was  formed  when 
nitre  was  substituted  for  the  common  salt.  Further  he  prepared 
a  large  number  of  substances,  including  the  chlorides  and  other 
salts  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  antimony  and  arsenic,  and 
he  even  noted  some  of  the  phenomena  of  double  decomposition. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  practical  account, 
whether  in  preparing  medicines,  or  in  furthering  industrial  arts 
such  as  dyeing,  or  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  artificial 
manures.  One  of  his  most  notable  works  was  his  Teutscklands 
Wohlfarlk  in  which  he  urged  that  the  natural  resources  of 
Germany  should  be  developed  for  the  profit  of  the  country  and 
gave  various  instances  of  how  this  might  be  done. 

His  treatises,  about  30  in  number,  were  collected  and  publUhed 
at  Frankfort  in  1638-1659,31  Amsterdam  in  1 661,  and,  in  an  English 
translation  by  Packc,  at  London  in  1689. 

GLAUBER'S  SALT,  decahydrated  sodium  sulphate, 
Na,SO„10H,O.  It  is  said  by  J.  Kunkcl  to  have  been  known 
as  an  arcanum  or  secret  medicine  to  the  electoral  house  of 
Saxony  i n  t  he  m  iddle  of  the  x  6t  h  cen  t  ury ,  but  it  was  first  described 
by  J.  R.  Glauber  (De  natura  salium,  1658),  who  prepared  it 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt, 
and,  ascribing  to  it  many  medicinal  virtues,  termed  it  sal  mirabile 
Clauberi.  As  the  mineral  thenardite  or  mirabilite,  which 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  system,  it  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  as  in  Spain,  the  western  states  of  North*  America 
and  the  Russian  Caucasus;  in  the  last-named  region,  about 
3S  m.  E.  of  Tillis,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  the  pure  salt  about  5  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  at  Balalpashinsk  there  arc  lakes  or  ponds 
the  waters  of  which  are  an  almost  pure  solution.  The  substance 
is  the  active  principle  of  many  mineral  waters,  e.g.  Fredericks- 
hall;  it  occurs  in  sea-water  and  it  is  a  constant  constituent 
of  the  blood.  In  combination  with  calcium  sulphate,  it  con- 
stitutes the  mineral  glaubcrite  or  brongniartite,  Na.SOrCaSOj. 
which  assumes  forms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system  and 
occurs  in  Spain  and  Austria.  It  has  a  bitter,  saline,  but  not 
acrid  taste.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  crystallizes  from 
aqueous  solutions  in  large  colourless  monoclinic  prisms,  which 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  at  3S*C.  melt  in  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. At  1000  they  lose  all  their  water,  and  on  further  heating 
fuse  at  8430.  Its  maximum  solubility  in  water  is  at  34";  above 
that  temperature  it  ceases  to  exist  in  the  solution  as  a  deca- 
hydrate,  but  changes  to  the  anhydrous  salt,  the  solubility  of  which 
decreases  with  rise  of  temperature.  Glauber's  salt  readily  forms 
supersaturated  solutions,  in  which  crystallization  takes  place 
suddenly  when  a  crystal  of  the  salt  is  thrown  in;  the  same  effect 
is  obtained  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  touching  the  solution 
with  a  glass  rod.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  as  an  aperient, 
and  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  innocuous  known.  For  children 
it  may  be  mixed  with  common  salt  and  the  two  be  used  with  lie 
food  without  the  child  being  conscious  of  any  difference.  Its 
simulation  of  the  taste  of  common  salt  also  renders  it  suitable 
for  administration  to  insane  patients  and  others  who  refuse  to 
take  any  drug.  If,  however,  its  presence  is  recognized  sodium 
phosphate  may  be  substituted. 

GLAUCHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mulde,  7  m.  N.  of  Zwickau  and  17  W.  of 
Chemnitz  by  rail.  Pop.  (1875)  21,743;  (1005)  *4,SS°-  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  woollen  and  half-woollen  goods, 
in  regard  to  which  it  occupies  a  high  position  in  Germany. 
There  are  also  dye-works,  print-works,  and  manufactories 
of  paper,  linen,  thread  and  machinery.  Glauchau  possesses  a 
high  grade  school,  elementary  schools,  a  weaving  school,  an 
orphanage  and  an  infirmary.  Some  portions  of  the  extensive 
old  castle  date  from  the  1 2th  century,  and  the  Gottcsackcr  church 
contains  interesting  antiquarian  relics.  Glauchau  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Sorbs  and  Wends,  and  belonged  to  the  lords  of 
Schdnburg  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 

See  R.  Hofmann,  Rickblkk  uber  die  Gtsckichle  der  Stadt  Giauckau 
(•897). 
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GLAUCONITE,  a  mineral,  green  in  colour,  and  chemically  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potassium.  It  especially  occurs  in  the 
green  sands  and  muds  which  are  gathering  at  the  present  lime  on 
the  sea  bottom  at  many  different  places.  The  wide  extension  of 
these  sands  and  muds  was  first  made  known  by  the  naturalists  of 
the  "  Challenger,"  and  it  is  now  found  that  they  occur  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  in  the  open  ocean,  but  they  have  not 
been  found  in  the  Black  Sea  or  in  any  fresh  water  lakes.  These 
deposits  are  not  in  a  true  sense  abyssal,  but  are  of  terrigenous 
origin,  the  mud  and  sand  being  derived  from  the  wear  of  the  con- 
tinents, transported  by  marine  currents.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mass  consists  in  all  cases  of  minerals  such  as  quartz,  felspar 
(often  labradorite),  mica,  chlorite,  with  more  or  less  calcite  which 
is  probably  always  derived  from  shells  or  other  organic  sources. 
Many  accessory  minerals  such  as  tourmaline  and  zircon  have 
been  identified  also,  while  augite,  hornblende  and  other  volcanic 
minerals  occur  in  varying  proportion  as  in  all  the  sediments  of  the 
open  sea.  The  depth  in  which  they  accumulate  varies  a  good 
deal,  viz.  from  300  up  to  2000  fathoms,  but  as  a  rule  is  less  than 
1000  fathoms,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  most  common  situations 
are  where  the  continental  shores  slope  rathcrstecply  into  moderate 
depths  of  water.  Many  of  the  blue  muds,  which  owe  their  colour 
to  fine  particles  of  sulphide  of  iron,  contain  also  a  small  quantity 
of  glauconite;  in  Globigerina  oozes  this  substance  has  also  been 
found,  and  in  fact  there  exists  every  gradation  between  the 
glauconitic  deposits  and  the  other  types  of  sands  and  muds  which 
are  found  at  similar  depths. 

The  colouring  matter  b  believed  in  every  case  to  be  glauconite. 
Other  ingredients,  such  as  lime,  alumina  and  magnesia  arc 
usually  shown  to  be  present  by  the  analyses,  but  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  non  essential:  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  this  substance 
in  a  pure  state  as  it  occurs  only  in  fine  aggregates,  mixed  with 
other  minerals.  The  glauconite,  though  crystalline,  never  occurs 
well  crystallized  but  only  as  dense  clusters  of  very  minute 
particles  which  react  feebly  on  [>olarizcd  light.  They  have  one 
well-marked  characteristic  inasmuch  as  they  often  form  rounded 
lumps.  In  many  cases  it  is  certain  that  these  are  casts,  which 
fill  up  the  interior  of  empty  shells  of  Foraminifera.  They  may  be 
seen  occupying  these  shells,  anil  when  the  shell  is  dissolved  away 
perfect  casts  of  glauconite  arc  set  free.  Apparently  in  some 
manner  not  understood,  the  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  shell 
of  the  dead  organism  initiated  or  favoured  the  chemical  reactions 
by  which  the  glauconite  was  formed.  That  the  mineral  originated 
on  the  sea  bottom  among  the  sand  and  mud  is  quite  certainly 
established  by  these  facts;  moreover,  since  it  is  so  soft  and 
friable  that  it  is  easily  powdered  up  by  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
it  cannot  have  been  transported  from  any  great  distance  by 
currents.  Small  rounded  glauconite  lumps,  which  are  common 
on  the  sands  but  show  no  trace  of  having  filled  the  chambers  of 
Foraminifera,  may  have  arisen  by  a  re -deposit  of  broken-down 
casts  such  as  have  been  described;  probably  slight  movement  of 
the  deposits,  occasioned  by  currents,  may  have  broken  up  the 
glauconite  casts  and  scattered  the  soft  material  through  the 
water.  Films  or  stains  of  glauconite  on  shells,  sand  grains  and 
phosphate  nodules  arc  explained  by  a  similar  deposit  of  frag- 
ments! glauconite. 

In  a  small  number  of  Tertiary  and  older  rocks  glauconite  occurs 
as  an  essential  component.  It  is  found  in  the  1'lioccne  sands  of 
Holland,  the  Eocene  sands  of  Paris  and  the  "  Molasse  "  of 
Switzerland,  but  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  Lower  Cret- 
aceous rocks  of  N.  Europe,  especially  in  the  subdivision  known 
as  the  Crcensand.  Rounded  lumps  and  cast*  like  those  of  the 
green  sands  of  the  present  day  are  plentiful  in  these  rocks,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  mode  of  formation  was  in  all  respects  the 
same-  The  green  sand  when  weathered  is  brown  or  rusty 
coloured,  the  glauconite  being  oxidized  to  limonitc.  Calcareous 
sands  or  impure  limestones  with  glauconite  are  also  by  no 
means  rare,  an  example  being  the  well-known  Kentish  Rag. 
In  the  Chalk-rock  and  Chalk-marl  of  some  parts  of  England 
glauconite  is  rather  frequent,  and  glauconitic  chalk  is  known  also 
in  the  north  of  France.  Among  the  oldest  rocks  which  contain 
this  mineral  arc  the  Lower  Silurian  of  the  St  Petersburg  district, 


but  it  is  very  rare  in  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  possibly  because  it 
undergoes  crystalline  change  and  is  also  liable  to  be  oxidized 
and  converted  into  other  ferruginous  minerals.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  certain  deposits  of  iron  ores  may  owe  their  origin 
to  deposits  of  glauconite,  as  for  example  those  of  the  Mcsabi 
range,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.  (J.  S.  F.) 

GLAUCOUS  (Gr.  y\av*to,  bright,  gleaming),  a  word  meaning  of 
a  sea-green  colour,  in  botany  covered  with  bloom,  like  a  plum  or  a 
cabbage-leaf. 

GLAUCUS  ("  bright  "),  the  name  of  several  figures  in  Greek 
mythology,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following: 

1.  Glaucus,  sur named  Pontius,  a  sea  divinity.  Originally  a 
fisherman  and  diver  of  Anthedon  in  Boeolia,  having  eaten  of  a 
certain  magical  herb  sown  by  Cronus,  he  leapt  into  the  sea,  where 
he  was  changed  into  a  god,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  unerring 
prophecy.  According  to  others  he  sprang  into  the  sea  for  love 
of  the  sea-god  Mcliccrtcs,  with  whom  he  was  often  identified 
(Athcnaeus  vii.  206).  He  was  worshipped  not  only  at  Anthedon, 
but  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  Sicily  and  Spain,  where  fishermen 
and  sailors  at  certain  seasons  watched  for  his  arrival  during  the 
night  in  order  to  consult  him  (Pausanias  ix.  22).  In  art  he  is 
depicted  as  a  vigorous  old  man  with  long  hair  and  beard,  his  body 
terminating  in  a  scaly  tail,  his  breast  covered  with  shells  and  sea- 
weed. He  was  said  to  have  been  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the 
Argo,  and  to  have  been  changed  into  a  god  after  the  fight  between 
the  Argonauts  and  Tyrrhenians.  He  assisted  the  expedition  in 
various  ways  (Athcnaeus,  loc.  cit.;  see  also  Ovid,  Mctam.  xiii.  904). 
Glaucus  was  the  subject  of  a  satyric  drama  by  Aeschylus.  He 
was  famous  for  his  amours,  especially  those  with  Scylla  and  Circe. 

Sec  the  exhaustive  monograph  by  R.  Gaedcchrnn,  Gtaukos  dtr 
Mrrrgoil  (i860),  and  article  by  the  same  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  dtr 
Mylholotie;  and  for  Glaucus  and  Scylla,  E.  V'inet  in  Annali  dd- 
V  Inttiluio  di  Correspondcnza  archeotocica,  xv.  (1843). 

1.  Glaucus,  usually  surnamcd  Polniau,  from  Potniac  near 
Thebes,  son  of  Sisyphus  by  Meropc  and  father  of  Bcllcrophon. 
According  to  the  legend  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  marcs 
(Virgil,  Ceorgics,  iii.  267;  Hyginus,  Fab.  jso,  273.).  On  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  also  at  Olympia  and  Nemea,  he  was 
worshipped  as  Taraxippus  ("  terrifier  of  horses  "),  his  ghost  being 
said  to  appear  and  frighten  the  horses  at  the  games  (Pausanias 
vi.  20).  He  is  closely  akin  to  Glaucus  Pontius,  the  frantic  horses 
of  the  one  probably  representing  the  stormy  waves,  the  other 
the  sea  in  its  calmer  mood.  He  also  was  the  subject  of  a  lost 
drama  of  Aeschylus. 

3.  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos  and  PasiphaB.  When  a  child, 
while  playing  at  ball  or  pursuing  a  mouse,  he  fell  into  a  jar  of 
honey  and  was  smothered.  His  father,  alter  a  vain  search  for 
him,  consulted  the  oracle,  and  was  referred  to  the  person  who 
should  surest  the  aptcst  comparison  for  one  of  the  cows  of 
Minos  which  had  the  power  of  assuming  three  different  colours. 
Polyidus  of  Argos,  who.had  likened  it  to  a  mulberry  (or  bramble), 
which  changes  from  white  to  red  and  then  to  black,  soon  after- 
wards discovered  the  child;  but  on  his  confessing  his  inability 
to  restore  him  to  life,  he  was  shut  up  in  a  vault  with  the  corpse. 
Here  he  killed  a  serpent  which  was  revived  by  a  companion, 
which  laid  a  certain  herb  upon  it.  With  the  same  herb  Polyidus 
brought  the  dead  Glaucus  back  to  life.  According  to  others, 
he  owed  his  recovery  to  Aesculapius.  The  story  was  the  subject 
of  plays  by  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  and  was  often 
represented  in  mimic  dances. 

See  Hyginus,  Fab.  136:  Apoitodorus  iii.  3.  10;  C.  HOck,  Krcta, 
iii.  C.  Eckermann,  MeUtmpus,  \*\o. 

4.  GLAUCUS,  son  oi  Hippokxhus,  and  grandson  of  Bcllcrophon, 
mythical  progenitor  of  the  kings  of  Ionia.  He  was  a  Lycian 
prince  who,  along  with  his  cousin  Sarpedon,  assisted  Priam  in 
the  Trojan  War.  When  he  found  himself  opposed  to  Diomedes, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality,  they  ceased 
lighting  and  exchanged  armour.  Since  the  equipment  of  Glaucus 
was  goldti  and  tl  it  of  Dtomcdea  brazen,  the expression  " goMen 
for  brazen  "  (Iliad,  vi.  236)  came  to  be  used  proverbially  for  a 
bad  exchange.   Glaucus  was  afterwards  slain  by  Ajax. 

All  the  .\l»ovc  nrc  exhaustively  treated  by  R.  Gaedcchens  in  Ersch 
and  Grubcr's  Alt^tmftne  Enfydopadt*. 
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GLAZING 


1— The  business  of  the  glazier  may  be  confined  to 
the  mere  fitting  and  setting  of  glass  (q.v.),  even  the  cutting  up 
of  the  plates  into  squares  being  generally  an  independent  art, 
requiring  a  degree  of  tact  and  judgment  not  necessarily  possessed 
by  the  building  artificer.  The  tools  generally  used  by  the  glazier 
are  the  diamond  for  cutting,  laths  or  straight  edges,  tee  square, 
measuring  rule,  glazing  knife,  hacking  knife  and  hammer,  duster, 
sash  tool,  two-foot  rule  and  a  glazier's  cradle  for  carrying  the 
glass.  Glaziers'  materials  arc  glass,  putty,  priming  or  paint, 
springs,  Wash-leather  or  india-rubber  for  door  panels,  size,  black. 
The  glass  is  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  and  cut  to  the  sizes 
required  for  the  particular  work  to  be  executed.  Putty  is  made 
of  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  and  is  generally  bought  in  iron  kegs 
of  )  or  i  cwt.;  the  putty  should  always  be  kept  covered  over, 
and  when  found  to  be  getting  hard  in  the  keg  a  Utile  oil 
should  be  put  on  it  to  keep  it  moist.  Priming  is  a  thin  coat  of 
paint  with  a  small  amount  of  red  lead  in  it.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  after  the  sashes  for  the  windows  are  fitted  they  are 
sent  to  the  glazier's  and  primed  and  glazed,  and  then  returned 
to  the  job  and  hung  in  their  proper  positions.  When  priming 
sashes  it  is  important  that  the  rebates  be  thoroughly  primed, 
else  the  putty  will  not  adhere.  All  wood  that  is  to  be  painted 
requires  before  being  primed  to  have  the  knots  coaled  with 
knotting.  When  the  priming  is  dry,  the  glass  is  cut  and  fitted 
into  its  place;  each  pane  should  fit  easily  with  about  rVh  in. 
play  all  round.  The  glazier  runs  the  putty  round  the  rebates 
with  his  hands,  and  then  beds  the  glass  in  it,  pushing  it  down 
tight,  and  then  further  secures  it  by  knocking  in  small  nails, 
called  glaziers'  sprigs,  on  the  rebate  side.  He  then  trims  up 
the  edges  of  the  protruding  putty  and  bevels  off  the  putty  on 
the  rebate  or  outside  of  the  sash  with  a  putty  knife.  The  sash 
is  then  ready  for  painting.  Large  squares  and  plate  glass  are 
usually  inserted  when  the  sashes  are  hung  to  avoid  risks  of 
breakage.  For  inside  work  the  panes  of  glass  are  generally 
secured  with  beads  (not  with  putty),  and  in  the  best  work 
these  beads  are  fixed  with  brass  screws  and  caps  to  allow  of  easy 
removal  without  breaking  the  beads  and  damaging  the  paint, 
&c.  In  the  case  of  glass  in  door  panels  where  there  is  much 
vibration  and  slamming,  the  glass  is  bedded  in  wash-leather 
or  india-rubber  and  secured  with  beads  as  before  mentioned. 

The  most  common  glass  and  that  generally  used  is  clear  sheet 
in  varying  thicknesses,  ranging  in  weight  from  1 5  to  30  oz.  per  sq. 

ft.  This  can  be  had  in  several  qualities  of  English 
otgiat*  01  forc'8n  manufacture.  But  there  arc  many  other 
varieties — obscured,  fluted,  enamelled,  coloured  and 
ornamental,  rolled  and  rough  plate,  British  polished  plate, 
patent  plate,  fluted  rolled,  quarry  rolled,  chequered  rough,  and 
a  variety  of  figured  rolled,  and  stained  glass,  and  crown-glass 
with  bulls'-eyes  in  the  centre. 

Lead  light  glazing  is  the  glazing  of  frames  with  small  squares 
of  glass,  which  are  held  together  by  reticulations  of  lead;  these 
arc  secured  by  means  of  copper  wire  to  iron  saddle  bars,  which 
arc  let  into  mortices  in  the  wood  frames  or  stone  jambs.  This 
is  formed  with  strips  of  lead,  soldered  at  the  angles;  the  glass 
is  placed  between  the  strips  and  the  lead  flattened  over  the 
edges  of  glass  to  secure  it.  This  is  much  used  in  public  build- 
ings and  private  residences.  In  Wcldon's  method  the  saddle 
bars  arc  bedded  in  the  centre  of  the  strips  of  lead,  thus 
strengthening  the  frame  of  lead  strips  and  giving  a  better 
appearance. 

II  .•,  :'  rolled  plate  or  wired  east  plate,  usually  1  in.  thick,  has 
wire  netting  embedded  in  it  to  prevent  the  glass  from  falling 
in  the  case  of  fire;  its  use  is  obligatory  in  London  for  all  lantern 
and  skylights,  screens  and  doors  on  the  staircases  of  public 
and  warehouse  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  London  Building 
Act.  It  is  also  used  for  the  decks  of  ships  and  for  port  and  cabin 
lights,  as  it  is  much  stronger  than  plain  glass,  and  if  fractured  is 
held  together  by  the  wire. 

Talent  prismatic  rolled  glass,  or  "  refrax"  (fig.  1),  consists  of  an 
effectual  application  of  the  will-known  properties  of  the  prism; 
it  absorbs  all  the  light  that  strikes  the  window  opening,  and 
diffuses  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  in  the  darkest 


portions  of  the  apartment.   It  can  be  fixed  in  the 
way  or  placed  over  the  existing 
Pavement  lights  (fig.  2)  and  1 
with  iron  f 

glass,  and  arc  used  to  light  basements.  They 
arc  placed  on  the  pavement  and  under  shop 
fronts  in  the  portion  called  the  stallboard,  and 
arc  also  inserted  in  iron  coal  plates. 

Great  skill  has  of  late  years  been  displayed  in 
the  ornamentation,  of  glass  such  as  is  seen  in 
public  saloons,  restaurants,  &c  .  as,  for  instance, 
in  bevelling  the  edges,  silvering,  brilliant  cutting, 
embossing,  bending,  cutting  shelving  to  fancy 
shapes  and  polishing,  and  in  glass  ventilators. 

There  arc  several  patent  methods  of  roof  glazing, 
such  a*  are  applied  to  railway  stations,  studios 
and  printing  and  other  factories  requir- 
ing  light.  Some  of  the  first  patents  of  w^', 
this  kind  were  erected  with  wood  glazing  *  "t 
bars;  these  were  unsightly,  since  they  required  to 
be  of  large  sectional  area  when  spanning  a  distance 
of  7  or  8  ft.,  and  also  required  to  be  constantly 
painted.  This  was  a  source  of  trouble;  the  roof 
was  constantly  leaking  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
fire-resisting. 

Of  subsequent  patents  one  includes  the  use  of 
steel  T-bars,  in  which  the  glass  is  bedded  and  Fig.  I. — Pnsro 
covered  with  a  capping  of  copper  or  zinc  secured  Window  Glass, 
with  bolts  and  nuts.   Another  employs  steel  bars 
covered  with  lead ;  and  this  is  a  very  good  method,  as  the  bars  art 
of  small  section,  require  no  painting,  and  are  also  fire-resisting 
There  is  one  reason  for  preferring  wood  to  steel,  namely,  that  wood 
docs  not  expand  and  contract  like  steel  docs.  After  the  sun  has  been 
on  steel  bars,  especially  those  in  long  lengths,  they  tend  to  buckle 
and  then  when  cold  contract,  thus  getting  out  of  shape;  there  is  also 
the  possibility  that  when  expanding  they  may  break  the  cla.«s 
This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  iron  ventilating  frames  in  this 
glazing,  which  after  having  weathered  for  a  year  or  two  will  " 
to  get  out  of  shape  and  so  give  trouble  in  opening  and  closing. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  fit  the  glass  in  iron  bars  tightly.  I 


Ftc.  2. — Section  through  Prism  Pavement  Light,  the  direction  of 
light  rays  being  indicated  by  arrows. 

a  good  |th  in.  play  all  round  should  be  allowed.  A  few  of  the 
systems  of  patent  roof  glazing  will  be  described  in  the  (ollowire 
pages  together  with  illustrations. 

The  system  of  glazing  known  as  the  "  British  Challenge  "  (fig.  3  , 
with  steel  bars  encased  with  a  sheeting  of  a-lb  lead,  is  very  simp 
and  durable,  needs  no  painting,  and  can  be  fixed  at  as  much  as  8  ft. 
clear  bearings,  with  the  bars  spaced  a  ft.  apart.  The  ends  of  th- 
bars  rest  on  the  wood  or  steel  purlins  or  plates,  and  are  cither  note  he  I 
and  screwed  down,  or  simply  fitted  with  a  bracket  which  is  screwe !. 
The  bar  is  of  T  section  with  condensation  grooves,  and  the  Jead 
wings  on  top  arc  turned  down  on  to  the  ; 
leaa-covereo  steel  bar 
is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  plain  steel 
bar  as  it  is  entirely 
unaffected  by  smoke, 
acids  or  exhaust  fume* 
from  steam  engines; 
this  is  important  in 
the  case  of  a  railway 
station,  *ncr^  thc 

cat  the  steel  away  and 

so  weaken  the  bars  that  in  time  they  would  snap.  Ai 
similar  system  is  known  as"  Mellowcs'  Eclipse  Roof  Glazing  "  (fig.  a). 
It  consists  of  steel  T-bars  having  lead  wings  on  top  to  turn  on  to  the 
glass  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  last,  the  top  wings  being  double  and 
the  underside  of  the  bar  having  an  additional  wine  to  catch  the  con- 
derivation.  The  I  ley  wood  combination  system  (fig.  5)  is  composed 
of  galvanized  steel  T-bars,  sometime*  encased  in  lead  and  sometimes 
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Fig.  5  —  Hcywood's 
Glaring. 


Fig.  7.— Rcndk's 
-  Invincible  "  Cluing. 
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and  the  glass  i»  bedded  on  asbestos  packing  to  get  a  better  bearing 
edge,  so  is  to  be  held  more  securely.  Hope  s  glazing  is  very  similar, 
but  the  bars  are  either  T  or  cross  according  to  the  span.  The 
"  Perfection  "  glazing  used  by  Messrs  Helliwcll  &  Co.  (fig.  6)  is  com- 
posed of  steel  shaped  T  bars  with  copper  capping,  secured  with  bolts 
and  nuts  and  having  asbestos  packing  on 
top  of  the  glass  under  the  edges  of  the 
capping.  Pennycook's  glazing  is  composed 
of  steel  shaped  T  bars  encased  with  lead 
and  lead  wings.  Rcndlc'a  "  Invincible  " 
glazing  (fig.  7)  i*  composed  of  steel  T  bars 
with  specially  shaped  copper  water  and  con- 
densation channels,  all  formed  in  the  one 
piece  and  resting  on  top  of  the  T  steel; 
the  glass  rests  on  the  zinc  channel,  and  a 
copper  capping  is  fixed  over  the  edges  of 
the  glass  and  secured  with  bolts  and  nuts. 
Deard's  glazing  is  very  similar and  is  com- 
posed of  T  steel  encased  with  lead;  it 
claims  to  save  all  drilling  for  fixing  to  iron 
Fig.  6. — HelliweU's  roofs.  There  are  also  other  systems  com- 
1 "  Clazing.  posed  of  wood  bars  with  condensation  gutter 
and  capping  of  copper  secured  with  bolts 
and  nuts,  and  asbestos  packing  with  slight 
differences  in  some  minor  matters,  but  these 
systems  are  but  little  used. 

Cloisonn6  glass  is  a  patent  ornamental 
glass  formed  by  placing  two  pieces  flat 
against  each  other  enclosing  a  specie*  of 
glass  mosaic  Designs  arc  worked  and 
shaped  in  gilt  wire  and  placed  on  one  sheet 
of  glass;  the  space  between  the  wire  is 
then  filled  in  with  coloured  beads,  and 
another  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  on  top  of 
it  to  keep  them  in  position,  and  the  edges 
of  the  glass  arc  bound  with  linen,  &c, 
to  keep  them  firmly  together. 

Glass  is  now  used  for  decorative  purposes,  such  as  wall  tiling 
and  ceilings;  it  is  coloured  and  decorated  in  almost  any  shade 
and  presents  a  very  effective  appearance.  An  invention 
has  been  patented  for  building  houses  entirely  of 
"    glass;  the  walls  are  constructed  of  blocks  or  bricks 
of  opaque  glass,  the  several  walls  being  varied  in  thickness 
according  to  the  constructional  requirements. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  daylight  has  much  to  do  with  the 
sanitary  condition  of  all  buildings,  and  this  being  so  the  proper 
distribution  of  daylight  to  a  building  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance,  and  must  be  effected  by  an  ample  provision  of 
windows  judiciously  arranged.  The  heads  of  all  windows  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible,  as  well  to  obtain  easy 
ventilation  as  to  ensure  good  lighting.  As  far  as  is  practicable 
a  building  should  be  planned  so  that  each  room  receives  the 
sun's  rays  for  some  part  of  the  day.  This  is  rarely  an  easy 
matter,  especially  in  towns  where  the  aspect  of  the  building 
is  out  of  the  architect's  hands.  The  best  sites  for  light  arc 
found  in  streets  running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west, 
and  lighting  areas  or  courts  in  buildings  should  always  if  possible 
be  arranged  on  these  lines.  The  task  of  adequately  lighting 
lofty  city  buildings  has  been  greatly  minimized  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  forms  of  reflecting  and  intensifying  contrivances, 
w  hich  are  used  to  deflect  light  into  those  apartments  into  which 
daylight  does  not  directly  penetrate,  and  which  would  otherwise 
require  the  use  of  artificial  light  to  render  them  of  any  use; 
the  most  useful  of  these  inventions  arc  the  various  forms  of 
i  already  referred  to  and  illustrated  in  this  article. 
L.  F.  Day.  Stained  and  PainUd  Glass,  and  W.  Eckstein. 
tint.  (J-  Bt.) 

GLAZUNOV.  ALEXANDER  CONSTANTINOVICH  (1865-  ), 
Russian  musical  composer,  was  born  in  St  Petersburg  on  the 
10th  of  August  1865,  his  father  being  a  publisher  and  bookseller. 
He  showed  an  early  talent  for  music,  and  studied  for  a  year  or 
so  with  Rimsky-Korsakov.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  composed 
a  symphony  (afterwards  elaborated  and  published  as  op.  5), 
but  bis  opus  1  was  a  quartet  in  D,  followed  by  a  pianoforte 
suite  on  S-a-e-h-a,  the  dirninutivc  of  his  name  Alexander.  In 
1S84  he  was  taken  up  by  Liszt,  and  soon  became  known  as  a 
composer.  His  first  symphony  was  played  that  year  at  Weimar, 
aad  be  appeared  as  a  conductor  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1880. 
In  1807 ' 


under  his  own  conducting.  In  jooo  he  became  professor  at  the 
St  Petersburg  conservatoire.  His  separate  works,  including 
orchestral  symphonies,  dance  music  and  songs,  make  a  long 
list.  Glazunov  is  a  leading  representative  of  the  modern  Russian 
school,  and  a  master  of  orchestration;  his  tendency  as  compared 
with  contemporary  Russian  composers  is  towards  classical  form, 
and  he  was  much  influenced  by  Brahms,  though  in  "  programme 
music  "  he  is  represented  by  such  works  as  his  symphonic  poems 
The  Forest,  Stenka  Jiasin,  The  Kremlin  and  his  suite  A  us  dtm 
MUtelalter.  His  ballet  music,  as  in  Raymonda.  achieved  much 
popularity. 

GLEBE  (Lat.  glaeba,  gleba,  clod  or  lump  of  earth,  hence  soil, 
land),  in  ecclesiastical  law  the  land  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  incumbent  of  a  church.  Burn  (Ecclesiastical  Lav,  s.v. 
"  Glebe  Lands ")  says:  "  Every  church  of  common  right  is 
entitled  to  house  and  glebe,  and  the  assigning  of  them  at  the 
first  was  of  such  absolute  necessity  that  without  them  no  church 
could  be  regularly  consecrated.  The  bouse  and  glebe  arc  both 
comprehended  under  the  word  manse,  of  which  the  rule  of  the 
canon  law  is,  sancUum  est  ut  unicuique  ccdesioe  unus  mansus 
integer  absque  ullo  senitio  tribuatur."  In  the  technical  language 
of  English  law  the  fee-simple  of  the  glebe  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance, 
that  is,  it  exists  "  only  in  the  remembrance,  expectation  and 
intendment  of  the  law."  But  the  freehold  is  in  the  parson, 
although  at  common  law  he  could  alienate  the  same  only  with 
proper  consent, — that  is,  in  his  case,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop. 
The  disabling  statutes  of  Elizabeth  (Alienation  by  Bishops, 
>SS9i  and  Dilapidations,  &c  ,  1 571)  made  void  all  alienations 
by  ecclesiastical  persons,  except  leases  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  three  lives.  By  an  act  of  1842  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  17, 
Ecclesiastical  Leases)  glebe  land  and  buildings  may  be  let  on 
lease  for  farming  purposes  for  fourteen  years  or  on  an  improving 
lease  for  twenty  years.  But  the  parsonage  bouse  and  ten  acres 
of  glebe  situate  most  conveniently  for  occupation  must  not  be 
leased.  By  the  Ecclesiastical  Leasing  Acts  of  1841  (5  &  6 
Vict.  c.  108)  and  1858  glebe  lands  may  be  let  on  building  leases 
for  not  more  than  ninety-nine  years  and  on  mining  leases  for 
not  more  than  sixty  years.  The  Tithe  Act  1842,  the  Glebe 
Lands  Act  1888  and  various  other  acts  make  provision  for  the 
sale,  purchase,  exchange  and  gift  of  glebe  lands.  In  Scots 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  manse  now  signifies  the  minister's  dwelling- 
house,  the  glebe  being  the  land  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  addition 
to  his  stipend.  All  parish  ministers  appear  to  be  entitled  to  a 
glebe,  except  the  ministers  in  royal  burghs  proper,  who  cannot 
claim  a  glebe  unless  there  be  a  landowner's  district  annexed; 
and  even  in  that  case,  when  there  arc  two  ministers,  it  is  only 
the  first  who  has  a  claim. 

See  Phillimore.  Ecclesiastical  Law  (2nd  cd.);  Cripps.  Lav  cf 
Churth  and  Clergy;  Leach,  TUke  Acts  (Oth  cd.);  Dart,  Vendors  and 
Purchasers  (7th  ed.). 

GLEE,  a  musical  term  for  a  part-song  of  a  particular  kind. 
The  word,  as  well  as  the  thing,  is  essentially  confined  to  England. 
The  technical  meaning  has  been  explained  in  different  ways; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  derivation  through  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  (i.e.  merriment,  entertainment)  from  the  A.S. 
gleov,  gleo,  corresponding  to  Lat.  gaudium,  deleclamenlum,  hence 
ludus  musicus;  on  the  other  hand,  a  musical  "  glee  "  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  a  merry  composition.  Clccman  (A  S.  "  gleo- 
man  ")  is  translated  simply  as  "  musicus  "  or  "  cantor,"  to  which 
the  less  distinguished  titles  of  "  mimus,  jocista,  scurra,"  arc 
frequently  added  in  old  dictionaries.  The  accomplishments 
and  social  position  of  the  gleeman  seem  to  have  been  as  varied 
as  those  of  the  Provencal  "  joglar."  There  are  early  examples  of 
the  word  "  glee  "  being  used  as  synonymous  with  harmony  or 
concerted  music  The  former  explanation,  for  instance,  is 
given  in  the  Promptoriunt  panulorum,  a  work  of  the  1 5th  century. 
Glee  in  its  present  meaning  signifies,  broadly  speaking,  a  piece 
of  concerted  vocal  music,  generally  unaccompanied,  and  for 
male  voices,  though  exceptions  are  found  to  the  last  two  restric- 
tions. The  number  of  voices  ought  not  to  be  less  than  three. 
As  regards  musical  form,  the  glee  is  little  distinguished  from  the 
catch,— the  two  terms  being  often  used  indiscriminately  for  the 
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same  song;  but  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  it  and  the 
madrigal — one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  concerted  music  known 
in  England.  While  the  madrigal  does  not  show  a  distinction  of 
contrasted  movements,  this  feature  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  glee.  In  the  madrigal  the  movement  of  the  voices  is  strictly 
contrapuntal,  while  the  more  modern  form  allows  of  freer  treat- 
ment and  more  compact  harmonies.  Differences  of  tonality  are 
fully  explained  by  the  development  of  the  art,  for  while  the 
madrigal  reached  its  acme  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  glee 
proper  was  little  known  before  the  Commonwealth;  and  its 
most  famous  representatives  belong  to  the  i8lh  century  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  loth.  Among  the  numerous  collections  of 
the  innumerable  pieces  of  this  kind,  only  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  famous  may  be  mentioned,  Catch  that  Catch  tan,  a 
Choiet  Collection  of  Catchts,  Rounds  and  Canons,  for  three  and 
four  voices,  published  by  John  Hilton  in  i6$J.  The  name 
"  glee,"  however,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  John  Playfpid's 
Musitai  Companion,  published  twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
and  reprinted  again  and  again,  with  additions  by  later  composers 
— Henry  Purccll,  Wdliam  Croft  and  John  Blow  among  the 
number.  The  originator  of  the  glee  in  its  modern  form  was 
Dr  Ame,  born  in  1710.  Among  later  English  musicians  famous 
for  their  glees,  catches  and  part-songs,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned: — Attwood,  Boycc,  Bishop,  Crotch,  Callcott,  Shield, 
Stevens,  Horsley,  Webb  and  Knyvclt.  The  convivial  character 
of  the  glee  led,  in  the  18th  century,  to  the  formation  of  various 
societies,  which  offered  prizes  and  medals  for  the  best  composi- 
tions of  the  kind  and  assembled  for  social  and  artistic  purposes. 
The  most  famous  amongst  these— The  Clec  Club— was  founded 
in  1787,  and  at  first  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr  Robert 
Smith,  in  St  Paul's  churchyard.  This  club  was  dissolved  in 
1857.  A  similar  society— The  Catch  Club— was  formed  in  1761 
and  is  still  in  existence. 

GLEICHEN,  two  groups  of  castles  in  Germany,  thus  named 
from  their  resemblance  to  each  other  (Ger.  gleich  ■  like,  or 
resembling).  The  first  is  a  group  of  three,  each  situated  on  a 
hill  in  Thuringia  between  Gotha  and  Erfurt.  One  of  these 
called  Gleichcn,  the  Wanderslcbencr  Gleiche  (tin  ft.  above 
the  sea),  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
in  1088.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  line  of  counts,  one  of  whom,  Emest 
III.,  a  crusader,  is  the  subject  of  a  romantic  legend.  Having 
been  captured,  he  was  released  from  his  imprisonment  by  a 
Turkish  woman,  who  returned  with  him  to  Germany  and  became 
his  wife,  a  papal  dispensation  allowing  him  to  live  with  two 
wives  at  the  same  lime  (sec  Reincck,  Die  Sage  ton  der  Doppelehe 
tints  Grafen  von  Gleichcn,  1891).  Alter  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  Mainz  the  castle  became  the  property  of  Prussia  in  1803. 
The  second  castle  is  called  Muhlburg  (1300  ft.  above  the  sea). 
This  existed  as  early  as  704  and  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV. 
in  1087.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Prussia  in  1803.  The  third 
castle,  Wachsenburg  (1358  ft.),  is  still  inhabited  and  contains 
a  collection  of  weapons  and  pictures  belonging  to  its  owner,  the 
duke  of  Saxc  Coburg-Gotha,  whose  family  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1368.  It  was  built  about  935  (sec  Beyer,  Die  drei  Gleichcn, 
Erfurt,  189S).  The  other  group  consists  of  two  castles,  Neuen- 
Glcithen  and  Altcn-Glcichcn.  Both  arc  in  ruins  and  crown 
two  hills  about  2  m.  S.E.  from  Gottingcn. 

The  name  of  Gleichcn  is  taken  by  the  family  descended  from 
Prince  Victor  of  Hohcnlohc-Langenburg  through  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Laura  Seymour,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Francis  Seymour,  a  branch  of  the  Hohenlohe  family  having  at 
one  time  owned  part  of  the  tounty  of  Gleichcn. 

OLEIC.  GEORGE  (1753-1840),  Scottish  divine,  was  born  at 
Boghall,  Kincardineshire,  on  the  uth  of  May  1753,  the  son  of  a 
farmer.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  the  first  prize  in  mathematics  and  physical  and 
moral  sciences  fell  to  him.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  took 
orders  in  the  Scottish  Episro|>al  Church,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Pittcnweem,  Fife,  whence 
he  removed  in  1700  to  Stirling.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Gentleman's  Magatine,  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review  and  the  British  Critic.   He  also  wrote  several 


articles  for  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilanmca,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  editor,  Colin  Macfarquhar,  in  1703,  was 
engaged  to  edit  the  remaining  volumes.  Among  his  principal 
contributions  to  this  work  were  articles  on  "Instinct,"  "Theology" 
and  "  Metaphysics."  The  two  supplementary  volumes  were 
mainly  his  own  work.  He  was  twice  chosen  bishop  of  Dunkeid, 
but  the  opposition  of  Bishop  Skinner,  afterwards  primus,  rendered 
the  election  on  both  occasions  ineffectual.  In  1808  he  was  con- 
secrated assistant  and  successor  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  in  1S10 
was  preferred  to  the  sole  charge,  and  in  18 1 6  was  elected  primus 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  capacity  be  greatly 
aided  in  the  introduction  of  many  useful  reforms,  in  fostering  a 
more  catholic  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  in  cementing  a  firm 
alliance  with  the  sister  church  of  England.  He  died  at  Stirling 
on  the  9th  of  March  1840. 

Besides  various  sermons,  Glcie  was  the  author  of  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Theology,  in  a  scries  of  letters  from  a  bishop  to  his  son  on 
his  admission  to  holy  orders  (1827);  an  edition  of  Slackkouse's 
History  of  the  Bible  (1817):  and  a  Ule  of  Robertson  the  liistorian. 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works.  Sec  Life  of  Bishop  Gleig,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Walker  (1879).  Letter*  to  Henderson  of  Edinburgh 
and  John  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

His  third  and  only  surviving  son,  George  Robert  Gleic  { 1  ;o6- 
1888),  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  whence  he  passed  with 
a  Snell  exhibition  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  abandoned  his 
scholastic  studies  to  enter  the  army,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Peninsular  War  (1813-14),  and  in  the  American  War,  in 
which  he  was  thrice  wounded.  Resuming  his  work  at  Oxford,  he 
proceeded  B.A.  in  1818,  M.A.  in  1821,  and,  having  been  ordained 
in  1820,  held  successively  curacies  at  West  well  in  Kent  and  Ash 
(to  the  latter  the  rectory  of  Ivy  Church  was  added  in  i8jj).  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  chaplain  of  Chelsea  hospital  (1814), 
chaplain-general  of  the  forces  (1844-1875)  and  inspector-general 
of  military  schools  (1846-1857).  From  1848  till  his  death  on  the 
9th  of  July  1888  he  was  prebend  of  Willesdcn  in  St  Paul's 
cathedral.  During  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  prolific, 
if  not  very  scientific,  writer;  he  wrote  for  Blackwood's  Magazine 
and  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  produced  a  large  number  of  historical 
works. 

Among  the  latter  were  (besides  histories  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
he  served),  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Muuro  (3  vol*.,  1830);  History  of 
India  (4  vols..  1830-1835);  The  Ltipsic  Campaign  and  Letts  of 
Military  Commanders  (1B31);  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  (1847): 
Sketch  of  th*  Military  History  of  Great  Britain  (1845);  Sale's  Brigade 
in  Afghanistan  (1847);  biographies  of  Lord  Clive  (1848),  the  duke 
of  Wellington  (1862),  and  Warren  Hastings  (1848;  the  subject  of 
Macaulay  s  essay,  in  which  it  is  described  as  "  three  big  bad  volumes 
full  of  undigested  correspondence  and  undiscerning  panegyric  "). 

GLEIM,  JOHANK  WILHELM  LUDWIG  (1719-1803),  German 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  April  17 19  at  Ermslebcn,  near 
Halberstadt.  Having  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Halle  he 
became  secretary  to  Trincc  William  of  Brandenburg-Schwedt 
at  Berlin,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ewald  von  Kleist, 
whose  devoted  friend  he  became.  When  the  prince  fell  at  tbe 
battle  of  Prague,  Glcim  became  secretary  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Dessau;  but  he  soon  gave  up  his  position,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  roughness  of  the  "  Old  Dessauer."  After  residing  a  few 
years  in  Berlin  he  was  appointed,  in  1747,  secretary  of  the 
cathedra]  chapter  at  Halberstadt.  "  Father  Glcim  "  was  tbe  title 
accorded  to  him  throughout  all  literary  Germany  on  account  of 
his  kind-hearted  though  inconsiderate  and  undiscriminating 
patronage  alike  of  the  poets  and  poetasters  of  the  period.  He 
wrote  a  large  number  of  feeble  imitations  of  Anacreon,  Horace  and 
the  minnesingers,  a  dull  didactic  poem  entitled  Halladat  oder  das 
rote  Buch  ( 1 774),  and  collections  of  fables  and  romances.  Of  higher 
merit  are  his  Preussische  Kriegslieder  von  einem  Grenadier  (1758). 
The??,  which  were  inspired  by  the  campaigns  of  Frederick  II.. 
arc  often  distinguished  by  genuine  feeling  and  vigorous  force  of 
expression.  They  are  also  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  of  that 
long  scries  of  noble  political  songs  in  which  later  German  litera- 
ture is  so  rich.  With  this  exception,  Glcim *s  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  tamely  commonplace  in  thought  and  expression.  He 
died  at  Halberstadt  on  the  18th  of  February  1803. 

Gleim's  Samtliche  Werkt  appeared  in  7  vols,  in  the  years  iBti- 
1813;  a  reprint  «of  the  Lieder  tints  Grenadiers  was  published  by 
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A-  Saner  in  i8Bj  A  good  selection  of  Gleim'i  poetry  will  be  found 
in  F.  Muncker,  Anakrtonnker  und  preuitiuhtxilnotisdie  Lyriker 
(1894).  See  W.  Korte,  Cteims  Ltben  a  us  seine*  lirufen  unA  Sckriflen 
(1811).  His  correspondence  with  Heinie  wu  published  in  a  vols. 
(1894-1896),  with  Ui  (1889),  in  both  cue*  edited  by  C.  Schuddckopf. 

6LETWTTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Klodnitz,  and  the  railway  between  Oppeln  and 
Cracow,  40  m.  S.E.  of  the  former  town.  Pop.  (1875)  14,156; 
(1905)  61,324-  It  possesses  two  Protestant  and  four  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  mining  school,  a  convent,  a 
h  j<pital,  two  orphanages,  and  barracks.  Gleiwitz  is  the  centre  of 
the  mining  industry  of  Upper  Silesia.  Besides  the  royal  foundry, 
•with  which  are  connected  machine  manufactories  and  boiler- 
works,  there  are  other  foundries,  meal  mills  and  manufactories 
of  wire,  gas  pipes,  cement  and  paper. 

See  B.  Nietsche,  Guckickte  ier  Stodt  Clewitt  (1886);  and  SekJel. 
Die  kontrlicke  Eisentieisaei  ta  GUHrit*  (Berlin,  1896). 

GLEWALMOND,  a  glen  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  situated  to  the 
S.E.  of  Loch  Tay.  It  comprises  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
course  of  the  Almond,  or  a  distance  of  20  m.  For  the  greater 
part  it  follows  a  direction  east  by  south,  but  at  Newton  Bridge 
it  inclines  sharply  to  the  south-east  for  3  m.,  and  narrows  to  such 
a  degree  that  this  portion  is  known  as  the  Small  (or  Sma')  Glen. 
At  the  end  of  this  pass  the  glen  expands  and  runs  eastwards  as 
far  as  the  well-known  public  school  of  Trinity  College,  where  it 
may  be  considered  to  terminate.  The  most  interesting  spot  in 
the  glen  is  that  traditionally  known  as  the  gra%-e  of  Ossian.  The 
district  east  of  Buchanty,  near  which  arc  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp,  is  said  to  be  the  Drumtochty  of  Ian  Maclaren's  stories. 
The  mountainous  region  at  the  head  of  the  glen  is  dominated  by 
Ben  y  Hone  or  Ben  Chonzie  (3048  ft.  high). 

GLENCAIRN.  EARLS  OP.  The  1st  earL  of  Glencairn  in  the 
Scottish  peerage  was  Alexander  Cunningham  (d.  1488),  a  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Cunningham  of  Kilmaurs  in  Ayrshire.  Made  a  lord 
of  the  Scottish  parliament  as  Lord  Kilmaurs  not  later  than  1469, 
Cunningham  was  created  earl  of  Glencairn  in  1488;  and  a  few 
weeks  Later  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sauchicburn  whilst 
fighting  for  King  James  III.  against  his  rebellious  son,  afterwards 
James  IV.  His  son  and  successor,  Robert  (d.  c.  1490), 
deprived  of  his  earldom  by  James  IV.,  but  before  1505  this  had 
been  revived  in  favour  of  Robert's  son,  Clthbert  (d.  c.  1540), 
who  became  3rd  earl  of  Glencairn,  and  whose  son  William 
(c.  1490- 1 547)  was  the  4th  earL  This  noble,  an  early  adherent  of 
the  Reformation,  was  during  his  public  Life  frequently  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  England,  although  be  fought  on  the  Scottish 
side  at  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss  (1542),  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  Upon  his  release  early  in  1 543  he  promised  to  adhere 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  anxious  to  bring  Scotland  under  his 
rule,  and  in  1544  he  entered  into  other  engagements  with  Henry, 
undertaking  inter  alia  to  deliver  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  the 
English  king.  However,  be  was  defeated  by  James  Hamilton, 
earl  of  Arran,  and  the  project  failed;  Glencairn  then  deserted 
bis  fellow-conspirator,  Matthew  Stewart,  carl  of  Lennox,  and 
came  to  terms  with  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  her 
party. 

William's  son.  Alexander,  the  5th  earl  (d.  1574),  was  a  more 
pronounced  reformer  than  his  father,  whose  English  sympathies 
he  shared,  and  was  among  the  intimate  friends  of  John  Knox. 
In  March  1557  he  signed  the  letter  asking  Knox  to  return  to 
Scotland;  in  the  following  December  he  subscribed  the  first 
"  band  "  of  the  Scottish  reformers;  and  he  anticipated  Lord 
James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  regent  Murray,  in  taking  up  arms 
against  the  regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  in  1558.  Then,  joined  by 
Stewart  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  he  fought  against 
the  regent,  and  took  part  in  the  attendant  negotiations  with 
Elizabeth  of  England,  whom  he  visited  in  London  in  December 
ij6o.  When  in  August  1561  Mary  queen  of  Scots  reLurned  to 
Scotland,  Glencairn  was  made  a  member  of  bcr  council;  he 
remained  loyal  to  ber  after  she  had  been  deserted  by  Murray, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  rejoined  Murray  and  the  other  Protestant 
brds,  returning  to  Mary's  side  in  1566.  After  the  had 
married  the  earl  of  Bothwell  she  was  again  forsaken  by  Glen- 
Curs,  *bo  (ought  against  her  »»  Car  berry  Hill  and  at  Langside. 
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The  earl,  who  was  always  to  the  fore  in  destroying  churches, 
abbeys  and  other  "  monuments  of  idotalry,"  died  on  the  23rd  of 
November  1 574.  His  short  satirical  poem  against  the  Grey  Friars 
is  printed  by  Knox  in  his  History  of  Ike  Reformation. 

James,  the  7th  carl  (d.  t.  1622).  took  part  in  the  seizure  of 
James  VI.,  called  the  raid  of  Ruthven  in  1582.  William,  the 
9th  carl  (c.  1610-1664),  a  somewhat  lukewarm  Royalist  during 
the  Civil  War,  was  a  party  to  the  "  engagement  "  between  the 
king  and  the  Scots  in  1647;  for  this  proceeding  the  Scottish 
parliament  deprived  him  of  bis  office  as  lord  justice-general, 
and  nominally  of  his  earldom.  In  March  1653  Charles  II. 
commissioned  the  earl  tocommand  the  Royalist  forces  in  Scotland, 
pending  the  arrival  of  General  John  Middlcton,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  this  year  is  generally  known  as  Glencairn 's  rising.  After 
its  failure  he  was  betrayed  and  imprisoned,  but  although  excepted 
from  pardon  be  was  not  executed;  and  when  Charles  II.  was 
restored  he  became  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland.  After  a  dispute 
with  his  former  friend,  James  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
he  died  at  Bclton  in  Haddingtonshire  on  the  30th  of  May  1664. 
This  carl's  son  John  (d.  1703),  who  followed  his  brother  Alexander 
as  nth  earl  in  1670,  was  a  supporter  of  the  Revolution  of  168S. 
His  descendant,  James,  the  14th  carl  (1 749-1 791),  is  known  as 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Robert  Burns.  He  performed  several 
useful  services  for  the  poet;  and  when  he  died  on  the  30th  of 
January  1791  Bums  wrote  a  Lament  beginning,  "  The  wind 
blew  hollow  frae  the  hills,"  and  ending  with  the  lines,  "  But 
I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn.  and  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me." 
The  14th  carl  was  never  married,  and  when  his  brother  and 
successor,  John,  died  childless  in  September  1796  the  earldom 
became  extinct,  although  it  was  claimed  by  Sir  Adam  Fcrgusson, 
Bart.,  a  descendant  of  the  10th  carl. 

GLENCOB,  a  glen  in  Scotland,  situated  in  the  north  of  Argyll- 
shire. Beginning  at  the  north-eastern  base  of  BuchaiUc  Elive, 
it  takes  a  gentle  north- westerly  trend  for  10  m.  to  its  mouth 
on  Loch  Levcn,  a  salt-water  arm  of  Loch  Linnhe.  On  both  sides 
it  is  shut  in  by  wild  and  precipitous  mountains  and  its  bed  is 
swept  by  the  Coe— Ossian 's  "  dark  Cona,"— which  rises  in  the 
hills  at  its  eastern  end.  About  half-way  down  the  glen  the 
stream  forms  the  tiny  Loch  Triochatan.  Towards  Invercoe 
the  landscape  acquires  a  softer  beauty.  Here  Lord  Strathcona, 
who,  in  1804,  purchased  the  heritage  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glcncoc,  built  his  stately  mansion  of  Mount  Royal.  The  principal 
mountains  on  the  south  side  arc  the  various  peaks  of  Buachaillc 
Elive,  Stob  Dcarg  (3345  ft.),  Bidcan  nam  Bian  (3756  ft.)  and 
Mcall  Mor  (2215  ft.),  and  on  the  northern  side  the  Pap  of  Glcncoe 
(2430  ft.),  Sgor  nam  Fiannaidh  (316S  ft.)  and  Mcall  Dcarg 
(3118  ft.).  Points  of  interest  arc  the  Devil's  Staircase,  a  steep, 
boulder-strewn  "cut"  (1754  ft.  high)  across  the  hills  to  Fort 
William;  the  Study;  the  cave  of  Ossian,  where  tradition  says 
that  he  was  born,  and  the  lona  cross  erected  in  1883  by  a 
Macdonald  in  memory  of  his  clansmen  who  perished  in  the 
massacre  of  1692.  About  1  m.  beyond  the  head  of  the  glen  is 
Kingshousc,  a  relic  of 'the  old  coaching  days,  when  it  was 
customary  for  tourists  to  drive  from  Ballachulish  via  Tyndrum 
to  Loch  Lomond.  Now  the  Glcncoc  excursion  is  usually  made 
from  Oban— by  rail  to  Achnacloich,  steamer  up  Loch  Elive, 
coach  up  Glen  Etive  and  down  Glcncoc  and  steamer  at 
Ballachulish  to  Oban.  One  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Glen  lies  the 
village  of  Ballachulish  (pop.  1143).  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
slate  quarries,  which  have  been  worked  since  1 760.  The  industry 
provides  employment  for  600  men  and  the  annual  output 
averages  30,000  tons.  The  slate  is  of  excellent  quality  and  is 
used  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Ballachulish  is  a  station 
on  the  Callander  and  Oban  extension  line  to  Fort  William 
(Caledonian  railway).  The  pier  and  ferry  arc  some  2  m.  W.  of 
the  village. 

GLENCORSE.  JOHN  INDUS.  Lord  (1810-1891),  Scottish 
judge,  son  of  a  minister,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ;i»t  of 
August  1810.  From  Glasgow  University  he  went  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  and  soon  became  known  as  an  eloquent  and 
successful  pleader.    In  1852  he  was  made  solicitor-general  for 
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Scotland  in  Lord  Derby's  first  ministry,  three  months  later 
becoming  Lord  Advocate.  In  1858  he  resumed  this  office  in 
Lord  Derby's  second  administration,  being  returned  to  tbe 
House  of  Commons  as  mem  ber  for  Stamford.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  Act  of  1858,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  elevated  to  tbe  bench  as  lord  justice  clerk.  In  1867 
he  was  made  lord  justice  general  of  Scotland  and  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  tailing  the  title  of  Lord  Glencorsc. 
Outside  his  judicial  duties  he  was  responsible  for  much  useful 
public  work,  particularly  in  the  department  of  higher  education. 
In  1869  be  was  elected  chancellor  of  Edinburgh  University, 
having  already  been  rector  of  the  university  o(  Glasgow.  He 
died  on  the  20th  August  1801. 

GLENDALOUGH,  VALE  OP.  a  mountain  glen  of  Co. 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  celebrated  and  frequently  visited  both  on 
account  of  its  scenic  beauty  and,  more  especially,  because  of  the 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  remains  situated  in  it.  Fortunately 
for  its  appearance,  it  is  not  approached  by  any  railway,  but 
services  of  cars  are  maintained  to  several  points,  of  which 
Rathdrum,  8}  m.  S.E.,  is  the  nearest  railway  station,  on  the 
Dublin  &  South-Eastcm.  The  glen  is  traversed  by  the  stream 
of  Glenealo,  a  tributary  of  the  Avonmore,  expanding  into  small 
loughs,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  The  former  of  these  is 
walled  by  the  abrupt  heights  of  Camaderry  (2206  ft.)  and 
Lugduff  (2 1 76  ft.),  and  here  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  valley 
adds  to  its  grandeur;  while  lower  down,  where  it  widens,  the 
romantic  character  of  the  scenery  is  enhanced  by  the  scattered 
ruins  of  the  former  monastic  settlement.  These  ruins  have 
the  collective  name  of  the  "  Seven  Churches."  The  settlement 
owed  its  foundation  to  the  hermit  St  Kevin,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  died  on  tbe  3rd  of  June  618;  and  it  rapidly  became  a  scat 
of  learning  of  wide  fame,  but  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  close  proximity  to  an  hotel, 
and  to  one  another,  in  an  enclosure,  are  a  round  tower,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ireland.  110  ft.  high  and  52  in  circumference;  St  Kevin's 
kitchen  or  church  (closely  resembling  the  house  of  St  Columba  at 
Kells),  which  measures  23  ft.  by  15.  with  a  high-pitched  roof  and 
round  belfry — supposed  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  its  type; 
and  the  cathedral,  about  73  ft.  in  total  length  by  51  in  width. 
This  possesses  a  good  square-headed  doorway,  and  an  cast 
window  of  ornate  character  (the  chancel  being  of  later  date 
than  the  nave),  and  there  are  also  some  early  tombs,  but  the 
whole  is  in  a  decayed  condition.  In  the  enclosure  are  also  a 
Lady  chapel,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  doorway  of  wrought 
granite,  in  a  style  of  architecture  resembling  Greek,  a  priest's 
house  (restored),  and  slight  remains  of  St  Chiaran's  church. 
Here  is  also  St  Kevin's  cross,  a  granite  monolith  never  completed; 
and  the  enclosure  is  entered  by  a  fine  though  dilapidated  gateway. 
Other  neighbouring  remains  arc  Trinity  or  the  Ivy  Church, 
towards  Laragh,  with  beautiful  detailed  work;  St  Saviour's 
monastery,  carefully  restored  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  with  a  chancel  arch  of  three  orders  (re-erected); 
while  on  the  shores  of  the  upper  lough  arc  Reefcrt  Church, 
the  burial-place  of  the  O'Toolc  family,  and  Tcampull  na-skcllig, 
the  church  of  the  rock.  St  Kevin's  bed  is  a  cave  approachable 
with  difficulty,  above  the  lough,  probably  a  natural  cavity 
artificially  enlarged,  to  which  attaches  the  legend  of  St  Kevin's 
hermitage.  Along  the  valley  there  arc  a  number  of  monuments 
and  stone  crosses  of  various  sizes  and  styles.  The  whole  collec- 
tion forms,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Clonmacnoisc  in  King's 
county,  the  most  striking  monument  of  roonaslici&m  in  Ireland. 

GLEN  DOWER,  OWEN  (c.  t3S9-M>5),  the  last  to  claim  the 
title  of  an  independent  prince  of  Wales,  more  correctly  described 
as  Owain  ab  Gruflydd,  lord  of  Glyndyvrdwy  in  Merioneth,  was 
a  man  of  good  family,  with  two  great  houses,  Sycharth  and 
Glyndyvrdwy  in  the  north,  besides  smaller  estates  in  south 
Wales.  His  father  was  called  Gruffydd  Vychan,  and  his  mother 
Helen;  on  both  sides  he  had  pretensions  to  be  descended  from 
the  old  Welsh  princes.  Owen  was  probably  born  about  1350. 
studied  law  at  Westminster,  was  squire  to  the  carl  of  Arundel, 
and  a  witness  for  Grosvcnor  in  the  famous  Scropc  and  Grosvcnor 
lawsuit  in  1386.   Afterwards  he  was  in  the  service  of  Henry  of 


Bolingbroke,  the  future  king,  though  by  an  error  it  has  been 
commonly  stated  that  he  was  squire  to  Richard  II.  Welsh 
sympathies  were,  however,  on  Richard's  side,  and  combined 
with  a  personal  quarrel  to  make  Owen  tbe  leader  of  a  national 
revolt. 

The  lords  of  Glyndyvrdwy  had  an  ancient  feud  with  their 
English  neighbours,  the  Greys  of  Ruthin.  Reginald  Grey 
neglected  to  summon  Owen,  as  was  his  duty,  for  tbe  Scottish 
expedition  of  1400,  and  then  charged  him  with  treason  for 
failing  to  appear.  Owen  thereupon  took  up  arms,  and  when 
Henry  IV.  returned  from  Scotland  in  September  he  found  north 
Wales  ablaze.  A  hurried  campaign  under  the  king's  personal 
command  was  ineffectual.  Owen's  estates  were  declared  forfeit 
and  vigorous  measures  threatened  by  the  English  government. 
Still  the  revolt  gathered  strength.  In  the  spring  of  1401  Owen 
was  raiding  in  south  Wales,  and  credited  with  the  intention  of 
invading  England.  A  second  campaign  by  the  king  in  the 
autumn  was  defeated,  like  that  of  the  previous  year,  through 
bad  weather  and  the  Fabian  tactics  of  the  Welsh.  Owen  had 
already  been  intriguing  with  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  who 
during  1401  held  command  in  north  Wales,  and  with  Percy's 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer.  During  the  winter  of 
1401-1402  his  plans  were  further  extended  to  negotiations  with 
the  rebel  Irish,  tbe  Scots  and  the  French.  In  the  spring  he  had 
grown  so  strong  that  he  attacked  Ruthin,  and  took  Grey  prisoner. 
In  the  summer  he  defeated  the  men  of  Hereford  under  Edmund 
Mortimer  at  Pillelh,  near  Brynglas,  in  Radnorshire,  Mortimer 
was  taken  prisoner  and  treated  with  such  friendliness  as  to 
make  the  English  doubt  his  loyalty;  within  a  few  months  be 
married  Owen's  daughter.  In  the  autumn  the  English  king 
was  for  the  third  time  driven  "  bootless  home  and  weather- 
beaten  back."  Tbe  few  English  strongholds  left  in  Wales  were 
now  hard  pressed,  and  Owen  boasted  that  he  would  meet  bis 
enemy  in  the  field.  Nevertheless,  in  May  1403  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth was  allowed  to  sack  Sycharth  and  Glyndyvrdwy  un- 
opposed. Owen  had  a  greater  plot  in  hand.  The  Perries  were 
to  rise  in  arms,  and  meeting  Owen  at  Shrewsbury,  overwhelm 
the  prince  before  help  could  arrive.  But  Owen's  share  in  the 
undertaking  miscarried  through  his  own  defeat  near  Carmarthen 
on  the  13th  of  July,  and  Percy  was  crushed  at  Shrewsbury  ten 
days  later.  Still  the  Welsh  revolt  was  never  so  formidable. 
Owen  styled  himself  openly  prince  of  Wales,  established  a  regular 
government,  and  called  a  parliament  at  Machynlleth.  As  a 
result  of  a  formal  alliance  the  French  sent  troops  to  his  aid.  and 
in  t  he  course  of  1404  the  great  castles  of  Harlech  and  Abcryst  with 
fell  into  his  hands. 

In  the  spring  of  1405  Owen  was  at  the  height  of  his  power; 
but  the  tide  turned  suddenly.  Prince  Henry  defeated  the  Welsh 
at  Grosmont  in  March,  and  twice  again  in  May,  when  Owen's 
son  Griffith  aiid  hts  chancellor  were  made  prisoners.  Scrope's 
rebellion  in  the  North  prevented  the  English  from  following 
up  their  success.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  took  refuge  in 
Wales,  and  tbe  tripartite  alliance  of  Owen  with  Percy  and 
Mortimer  (transferred  by  Shakespeare  to  an  earlier  occasion) 
threatened  a  renewal  of  danger.  But  Northumberland's  plots 
and  the  active  help  of  the  French  proved  ineffective.  The 
English  under  Prince  Henry  gained  ground  steadily,  and  the 
recovery  of  Aberystwith,  after  a  long  siege,  in  the  autumn  of 
140S  marked  the  end  of  serious  warfare.  In  February  1400 
Harlech  was  also  recaptured,  and  Owen's  wife,  daughter  and 
grandchildren  were  taken  prisoners.  Owen  himself  still  held 
out  and  even  continued  to  intrigue  with  tbe  French.  In  July 
14 is  Gilbert  Talbot  had  power  to  treat  with  Owen  and  bis 
supporters  and  admit  them  to  pardon.  Owen's  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  document  renewing  Talbot's  powers  in  February 
1416;  according  to  Adam  of  Usk  he  died  in  1415.  Later  Enghih 
writers  allege  that  he  died  of  starvation  in  tbe  mountains;  but 
Welsh  legend  represents  him  as  spending  a  peaceful  old  age  with 
his  sons-in-law  at  Ewyas  and  Monington  in  Herefordshire,  liQ 
his  death  and  burial  at  the  latter  place.  The  dream  of  an 
independent  and  united  Wales  was  never  nearer  realization  than 
under  Owen's  leadership.    The  disturbed  state  of  England 
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helped  him,  but  be  was  indeed  a  remarkable  personality, ' and 
has  not  undeservedly  become  a  national  hero.  Sentiment  and 
tradition  have  magnified  his  achievements,  and  confused  his 
career  with  tales  of  portents  and  magical  powers.  Owen  left 
many  bastard  children;  his  legitimate  representative  in  1433 
was  his  daughter  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  John  Scudamore  of  Ewyas. 

The  facts  of  Owen's  life  must  be  pieced  together  from  scattered 
references  in  contemporary  chronicles  and  documents;  perhaps  the 
mo»t  important  are  Adam  of  L'sk's  ChronitU  and  Ellis's  Ordinal 
Letters.  On  the  Welsh  side  something  is  given  by  the  bards  lolo 
Goch  and  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi.  For  modern  accounts  consult  J.  H. 
WyhVs  History  of  Entland  under  Htnry  IV.  (4  vols.,  18*4-189*); 
A  C.  Bradley's  popular  biography ;  and  Professor  Tout's  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Bioiraphy.  (C.  L.  K.) 

GLENELG,  CHARLES  GRANT.  Babon  (1778-1866),  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Grant  (?.».),  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  was  born  in  India  on  the  26th  of  October 
1778.  and  was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  of 
whicb  he  became  a  fellow  in  1802.,  Called  to  the  bar  in  1807, 
he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  Inverness  burghs 
in  1807,  and  having  gained  some  reputation  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
December  1813,  an  office  which  he  held  until  August  1819,  when 
be  became  secretary  to  the  lord-licutenant  of  Ireland  and  a 
privy  councillor.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  trade;  from  September  1827  to  June  1828  he  was 
president  of  the  board  and  treasurer  of  the  navy;  then  joining 
the  Whigs,  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  control  under  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne  from  November  1830  to  November 
1834.  At  the  board  of  control  Grant  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  act  of  1833,  which  altered  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  In  April  1835  be  became  secretary  for  war  and 
the  colonies,  and  was  created  Baron  Glcnclg.  His  term  of  office 
was  a  stormy  one.  His  differences  with  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban 
(?  »•).  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  were  serious;  but  more  so  were 
those  with  King  William  IV.  and  others  over  the  administration 
of  Canada.  He  was  still  secretary  when  the  Canadian  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1837;  his  wavering  and  feeble  policy  was  fiercely 
attacked  in  parliament;  he  became  involved  in  disputes  with 
the  earl  of  Durham,  and  the  movement  for  his  supcrccssion  found 
•upporterscvenamonghiscolieagucsinthecabinct.  In  February 
1830  he  resigned,  receiving  consolation  in  the  shape  of  a  pension 
of  £2000  a  year.  From  1818  until  he  was  made  a  peer  Grant 
represented  the  county  of  Inverness  in  parliament,  and  he  has 
been  called  "the  last  of  the  Canningilcs."  Living  mainly 
abroad  during  the  concluding  years  of  his  life,  he  died  unmarried 
at  Cannes  on  the  23rd  of  April  1S66  when  his  title  became 
extinct. 

Glenelg's  brother,  Sta  Robert  Grant  (1779-1838),  who  was 
third  wrangler  in  1  Hoi,  was,  like  his  brother,  a  fellow  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  barrister.  From  1818  to  1834  he 
represented  various  constituencies  in  parliament,  where  he  was 
chiefly  prominent  for  his  persistent  efforts  to  relieve  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews.1  In  June  1834  be  was  appointed  governor 
of  Bombay,  and  he  died  in  India  on  the  glh  of  July  1838.  Grant 
wrote  a  Skekk  of  ike  History  of  the  East  India  Co.  ( 1813),  and  is 
also  known  as  a  writer  of  hymns. 

GLENELG.  a  municipal  town  and  watering  place  of  Adelaide 
county,  South  Australia,  on  Holdfast  Bay,  6)  m.  by  rail  S.S.W. 
of  the  city  of  Adelaide.  Pop.  (1901)  3049-  It  is  a  popular 
summer  resort,  connected  with  Adelaide  by  two  lines  of  railway. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  "Old  Gum  Tree"  under  which  South 
Australia  was  proclaimed  British  territory  by  Governor  Hind- 
marsh  in  1836. 

GLENOARRIFP,  or  GLENCAEirr  ("  Rough  Glen  "),  a  celebrated 
resort  of  tourists  in  summer  and  invalids  in  winter,  in  the  west 
riding  of  county  Cork,  Ireland,  or.  Glcngarriff  Harbour,  an  inlet 
on  the  northern  side  of  Bantry  Bay,  11  m.  by  coach  road  from 
Bantry  on  the  Cork,  Bandon  &  South  Coast  railway.  Beyond 
■ts  hotels,  ClengarritT  is  only  a  small  village,  but  the  island- 
studded  harbour,  the  narrow  glen  at  its  head  and  the  surrounding 

'  Sir  S.  Walpole  {History  of  Enrland.  vol.  v.)  it  wrong  in  stating 
that  Charles  Grant  introduced  bills  to  remove  Jewish  disabilities  in 
1333  and  1834.   They  were  introduced  by  bis  brother  Robert. 


of  mountains,  afford  most  attractive  views,  and  its  situation  on 
the  "  Prince  of  Wales'  "  route  travelled  by  King  Edward  VII. 
in  1848,  and  on  a  fine  mountain  coach  road  from  Macroom, 
brings  it  into  the  knowledge  of  many  travellers  to  Killarney. 
Thackeray  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the  harbour.  The  glaciated 
rocks  of  the  glen  arc  clothed  wiih  vegetation  of  peculiar  luxuri- 
ance, flourishing  in  the  mild  climate  which  has  given  Glengarriff 
its  high  reputation  as  a  health  resort  for  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  complaints. 

GLEN  GREY,  a  division  of  the  Cape  province  south  of  the 
Storm  berg,  adjoining  on  the  east  the  Tninskeian  Territories.  Pop. 
(1904)  515,107.  Chief  town  Lady  Frcre,  32  m.  N.E.  of  Queens- 
town.  The  district  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  large  quant  it  ics 
of  cereals  arc  grown.  Over  96%  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Zulu-Xosa  (Kaffir)  race,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  district 
was  settled  during  the  Kaffir  wars  of  Cape  Colony  by  Tembu 
(Tarn bookies)  who  were  granted  a  location  by  the  colonial 
government  in  recognition  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British. 
Act  No.  25  of  1894  of  the  Cape  parliament,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  which  laid  down  the  basis  upon  which  is  effected 
the  change  of  land  tenure  by  natives  from  communal  to  individual 
holdings,  and  also  dealt  with  native  local  self-government  and 
the  labour  question,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  this  division, 
and  is  known  as  the  Glen  Grey  Act  (sec  Cape  Colony:  History). 
The  provisions  of  the  act  respecting  individual  land  tenure  and 
local  self-government  were  in  1898  applied,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, to  the  Transkcian  Territories.  The  division  is  named 
after  Sir  George  Grey,  governor  of  Cape  Colony  1854-1861. 

GLENS  FALLS,  a  village  of  Warren  county,  New  Vork,  U.S.A., 
55  m.  N.  of  Troy,  on  the  Hudson  river.  Pop.  (1890)  9509; 
(1900)  12,613,  of  whom  176a  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census) 
l$»>4J<  Glens  Falls  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudsor.  and 
the  Hudson  Valley  (electric)  railways.  The  village  contains  a 
state  armoury,  the  Crandall  free  public  library,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
building,  the  Park  hospital,  an  old  ladies'  home,  and  St  Mary's 
(Roman  Catholic)  and  Glens  Falls  (non-sectarian)  academics. 
There  arc  two  private  parks,  open  to  the  public,  and  a  water- 
works system  is  maintained  by  the  village.  An  iron  bridge 
crosses  the  river  just  below  the  falls,  connecting  Glens  Falls  and 
South  Glens  Falls  (pop.  in  1910,  2247).  The  falls  of  the  Hudson 
here  furnish  a  fine  water-power,  which  is  utilized,  in  connexion 
with  steam  and  electricity,  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  paper 
and  wood  pulp,  women's  clothing,  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs,  &c. 
In  loos  the  village's  factory  products  were  valued  at  $4, 780,331. 
About  12  m.  above  (Jlcns  Fails,  on  the  Hudson,  a  massive  stone 
dam  has  been  erected;  here  electric  power,  distributed  to  a  large 
arc,  is  generated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glens  Falls  ate 
valuable  quarries  of  black  marble  and  limestone,  and  lime, 
plaster  and  Portland  cement  works.  Glens  Falls  was  settled 
about  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1763),  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1839. 

G  LENT!  LT,  a  glen  in  the  extreme  north  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
Beginning  at  the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire,  it  follows  a  north- 
westerly direction  excepting  for  the  last  4  m  ,  when  it  runs 
due  S.  to  Blair  Atholl.  It  is  watered  throughout  by  the  Tilt, 
which  enters  the  Garry  after  a  course  of  14  m  ,  and  receives  on 
its  right  the  Tarff,  which  forms  some  beautiful  falls  just  above 
the  confluence,  and  on  the  left  the  Fender,  which  has  some 
fine  falls  also.  The  attempt  of  the  6th  duke  of  Atholl  (1814- 
1864)  to  close  the  glen  to  the  public  was  successfully  contested 
by  the  Scottish  Rightsof  Way  Society.  The  group  of  mountains— 
Cam  nan  Gabhar  (3505  ft  ),  Ben  y  Gloe  (3671)  and  Cam  Liath 
(3193) — on  it*  left  side  dominate  the  lower  half  of  the  glen. 
Marble  of  good  quality  is  occasionally  quarried  in  the  glen,  and 
the  rock  formation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists 
from  the  time  of  James  Hutton. 

GLEYRE.  MARC  CHARLES  GABRIEL  (1806-1874),  French 
painter,  of  Swiss  origin,  was  born  at  Chcvilly  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud  on  the  2nd  of  May  1806.  His  father  and  mother  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy  of  some  eight  or  nine  years  of  age;  and 
he  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  at  Lyons,  who  sent  him  to  the 
industrial  school  of  that  city.    Going  up  to  Paris  a  lad  *' 
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seventeen  or  nineteen,  he  spent  four  years  in  close  artistic  study- 
in  Hcrscnt's  studio,  in  Suisse'*  academy,  in  the  gatlenes  of  the 
Louvre  To  this  penod  of  laborious  application  succeeded 
four  years  of  meditative  inactivity  in  Italy,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Horace  Vcrnet  and  Leopold  Robert,  and  six 
years  more  were  consumed  in  adventurous  wanderings  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  Nubia  and  Syria.  At  Cairo  he  was  attacked  with 
ophthalmia,  and  in  the  Lebanon  he  was  struck  down  by  fever; 
and  he  returned  to  Lyons  in  shattered  health.  On  bis  recovery 
he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and,  fixing  his  modest  studio  in  the  rue 
de  Univcrsitc.  began  carefully  to  work  out  the  conceptions  which 
had  been  slowly  shaping  themselves  in  his  mind.  Mention  is 
made  of  two  decorative  panels — "  Diana  leaving  the  Batb,"  and 
a  "Young  Nubian"— as  almost  the  first  fruits  of  his  genius; 
but  these  did  not  attract  public  attention  till  long  after,  and  the 
painting  by  which  he  practically  opened  his  artistic  career  was 
the  "  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  St  John,"  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1840. 
This  was  followed  in  1843  by  "  Evening,"  which  at  the  time 
received  a  medal  of  the  second  class,  and  afterwards  became 
widely  popular  under  the  title  of  the  Lost  Illusions.  It  represents 
a  poet  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  with  drooping  head  and 
wearied  frame,  letting  his  lyre  slip  from  a  careless  hand,  and 
gazing  sadly  at  a  bright  company  of  maidens  whose  song  is 
slowly  dying  from  his  car  as  their  boat  is  borne  slowly  from  his 
sight. 

In  spite  of  the  success  which  attended  these  first  ventures, 
Gleyrc  retired  from  public  competition,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  quiet  devotion  to  his  own  artistic  ideals,  neither  seeking 
the  easy  applause  of  the  crowd,  nor  turning  his  art  into  a  means 
of  aggrandizement  and  wealth.  After  184$,  when  he  exhibited 
the  "  Separation  of  the  Apostles,"  he  contributed  nothing  to 
the  Salon  except  the  "  Dance  of  the  Bacchantes  "  in  1849.  Yet 
he  laboured  steadily  and  was  abundantly  productive.  He  had 
an  "  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains,"  and  when  asked  by  what 
method  he  attained  to  such  marvellous  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, he  would  reply,  "  En  y  pensant  toujours."  A  long  series 
of  years  often  intervened  between  the  first  conception  of  a  piece 
and  its  embodiment,  and  years  not  unfrequcntly  between  the 
first  and  the  final  stage  of  the  embodiment  itself.  A  landscape 
was  apparently  finished;  even  his  fellow  artists  would  consider 
it  done;  Gleyrc  alone  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  "  found 
his  sky."  Happily  for  French  art  this  high-toned  laboriousncss 
became  influential  on  a  large  number  of  GleyTc's  younger 
contemporaries;  for  when  Dclaroche  gave  up  his  studio  of 
instruction  he  recommended  his  pupils  to  apply  to  Gleyrc,  who 
at  once  agreed  to  give  them  lessons  twice  a  week,  and  character- 
istically refused  to  take  any  fee  or  reward.  By  instinct  and 
principle  he  was  a  confirmed  celibate:  "  Fortune,  talent,  health, 
— he  had  everything;  but  he  was  married,"  was  his  lamentation 
over  a  friend.  Though  he  lived  in  almost  complete  retirement 
from  public  life,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  was  a 
voracious  reader  of  political  journals.  For  a  time,  indeed,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  his  studio  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  a  sort 
of  liberal  club.  To  the  last— amid  all  the  disasters  that  befell 
his  country — he  was  hopeful  of  the  future,  "  la  raison  finira  bien 
par  avoir  raison."  It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Retrospective 
Exhibition,  opened  on  behalf  of  the  exiles  from  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  that  he  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  May  1874.  He 
left  unfinished  the  "  Earthly  Paradise."  a  noble  picture,  which 
Tainc  has  described  as  "  a  dream  of  innocence,  of  happiness 
and  of  beauty— Adam  and  Eve  standing  in  the  sublime  and 
joyous  landscape  of  a  paradise  enclosed  in  mountains,"— a 
worthy  counterpart  to  the  "  Evening."  Among  the  other 
productions  of  his  genius  arc  the  "  Deluge,"  which  represents 
two  angels  speeding  above  the  desolate  earth,  from  which  the 
destroying  waters  have  just  begun  to  retire,  leaving  visible 
behind  them  the  ruin  they  have  wrought;  the  "Battle  of  the 
Lcmanus,"  a  piece  of  elaborate  design,  crowded  but  not  cumbered 
with  figures,  and  giving  fine  expression  to  the  movements  of 
the  various  bands  of  combatants  and  fugitives;  the  "  Prodigal 
Son,"  in  which  the  artist  has  ventured  to  add  to  the  parable 
the  new  clement  of  mother's  love,  greeting  the  repentant  youth 


with  a  welcome  that  shows  that  the  mother's  heart  thicks  !rss 
of  the  repentance  than  of  the  return,  "Ruth  and  3oaz"; 
"  Ulysses  and  Nausicaa  ";  "  Hercules  at  the  feet  of  Omphale  "; 
the  "  Young  Athenian,"  or.  as  it  is  popularly  called,  "  Sappho  ". 
"Minerva  and  the  Nymphs";  "  Venus  wai&ruiot ",  "  Daphnis 
and  Chloi";  and  "Love  and  the  Parcae."  Nor  must  it  be 
omitted  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  drawings  and  water- 
colours,  and  that  we  arc  indebted  to  him  for  a  number  of  portraits, 
among  which  is  the  sad  face  of  Heine,  engraved  in  the  Rerut  its 
deux  mondts  for  April  185J.  In  Clement's  catalogue  of  his 
works  there  arc  683  entries,  including  sketches  and  studies. 

Sec  Fritz  Berthoud  in  BMictklque  untrerselle  de  Genttt  (1874); 
Albert  dc  Montel.  Did.  tnogropkique  det  Genrtvu  et  des  XitUm 
(1877):  and  Vie  de  Charles  Gleyre  (1877),  written  by  hi»  friend, 
Charles  Clement,  and  illustrated  by  30  plates  from  hi*  work*. 

OLIDDON.  GEORGE  ROBINS  <iSoo-t857).  British  Egyptolo- 
gist, was  born  in  Devonshire  in  i8co.  His  father,  a  merchant, 
was  United  Stales  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  there  Gtiddoa 
was  taken  at  an  early  age.  He  became  United  States  vice- 
consul,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  Sub- 
sequently he  lectured  in  the  United  States  and  succeeded  in 
rousing  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  Egyptology 
generally.  He  died  at  Panama  in  1857.  His  chief  work  was 
Aneient  Egypt  (1S50,  cd.  1853).  He  wrote  also  Memoir  on  tkt 
Cotton  of  Egypt  (1841);  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries  ef  Europe 
on  the  Destruction  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  (1S41);  Discourses 
on  Egyptian  Archaeology  (1841);  Types  of  Mankind  (tSs4\ 
in  conjunction  with  J.  C.  Nott  and  others;  Indigenous  Reus 
of  the  Earth  (1857),  also  in  conjunction  with  Nott  and  other*. 

GLINKA,  FEDOR  NIKOLAEVICH  (17SS-1840),  Russian  poet 
and  author,  was  born  at  Smolensk  in  17S8,  and  was  specially 
educated  for  the  army.  In  1803  he  obtained  a  commission 
as  an  officer,  and  two  years  later  took  part  in  the  Austrian  cam- 
paign. His  tastes  for  literary  pursuits,  however,  soon  induced 
him  to  leave  the  service,  whereupon  be  withdrew  to  his  estates 
in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and  subsequently  devoted 
roost  of  his  lime  to  study  or  travelling  about  Russia.  Upon  the 
Invasion  of  the  French  in  i8»j,  he  re-entered  the  Russian  army, 
and  remained  in  active  service  until  the  end  of  the  campaign 
in  1814.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Count  Milarodovichtothemilitary 
governorship  of  St  Petersburg,  Glinka  was  appointed  colonel 
under  his  command.  On  account  of  his  suspected  revolutionary 
tendencies  he  was,  in  1826,  banished  to  Petrozavodsk,  but  he 
nevertheless  retained  his  honorary  post  of  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Literature,  and  was  alter  a 
time  alloxvcd  to  return  to  St  Petersburg.  Soon  afterwards  he 
retired  completely  from  public  life,  and  died  on  his  estates  in 
1840- 

Glinka's  martial  songs  have  tpecial  reference  to  the  Russian 
military  campaign*  of  his  time.  He  is  known  abo  as  the  author  of 
the  descriptive  poem  Kareliya,  Slc.  (Carelta.  or  the  Caf^r.-Uy  ef 
Martha  Joanovna)  (1830),  and  of  a  metrical  paraphrase  0/  the  Ixaok 
of  Job.  His  fanir  a*  a  military  author  is  chiefly  due  to  his  Pisms 
Russkago  Ofilseia  (Letters  cf  a  Russian  Ofiier)  (S  vol*.,  iStj-lSit). 

GLINKA.  MICHAEL  IVANOVICH  (1S03-1SJ7),  Russian 
musical  composer,  was  born  at  Novospassky,  a  village  in  the 
Smolensk  government,  on  the  jnd  of  June  1803.  His  eatly 
Ufc  he  spent  at  home,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  we  find  him 
at  the  Blagorodrey  Pension,  St  Petersburg,  where  he  studied 
music  under  Carl  Maier  and  John  Field,  the  Irish  composer  and 
pianist,  who  had  settled  in  Russia,  We  are  told  that  in  his 
seventeenth  year  he  had  already  begun  to  compose  romances 
and  other  minor  vocal  pieces;  but  of  these  nothing  now  is  kno*  n. 
His  thorough  musical  training  did  not  begin  till  the  year  i8.;o. 
when  he  went  abroad  and  stayed  for  three  years  in  Italy,  to  stuJy 
the  works  of  old  and  modern  Italian  masters.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  voice  may  be  connected 
with  this  course  of  study.  His  training  as  a  composer  was 
finished  under  the  contrapuntist  Dchn,  with  whom  Glinka 
stayed  for  several  months  at  Berlin.  In  1S3?  lie  returned  to 
Russia,  and  devoted  himself  to  operatic  composition.  On  the 
17th  of  September  (oth  of  October)  1836.  took  place  the  first 
representation  of  his  opera  Lift  for  the  Tsar  (the  libretto  by  Baton 
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tie  Rosen).  This  ni  the  turning-point  in  Glinka's  life,— (or 
the  work  was  not  only  a  great  success,  but  in  •  manner  became 
the  origin  and  basis  of  a  Russian  school  of  national  music. 
The  story  is  taken  from  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Poles 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  hero  is  a  peasant  who  sacrifices 
his  life  for  the  tsar.  Glinka  has  wedded  this  patriotic  theme 
to  inspiring  music.  His  melodies,  moreover,  show  distinct 
affinity  to  the  popular  songs  of  the  Russians,  so  that  the  term 
"  national "  may  justly  be  applied  to  them.  His  appointment 
as  imperial  chapelmaster  and  conductor  of  the  opera  of  St  Peters- 
burg was  the  reward  of  his  dramatic  successes.  His  second  opera 
Russian  and  Lyudmila,  founded  on  Pushkin's  poem,  did  not 
appear  till  1842;  it  was  an  advance  upon  Lift  for  the  Tsar 
in  its  musical  aspect,  but  made  no  impression  upon  the  public. 
In  the  meantime  Glinka  wrote  an  overture  and  fourentre-aclcs 
to  Kukolruk's  drama  Prince  Kkolmiky.  In  1844  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  bis  Jota  Arragonesa  (1847).  »nd  the  symphonic  work 
on  Spanish  themes,  Unt  Suit  d  Madrid,  reflect  the  musical  results 
of  two  years*  sojourn  in  Spain.  On  bis  return  to  St  Petersburg 
be  wrote  and  arranged  several  pieces  for  the  orchestra,  amongst 
which  the  so-called  Kamarinskaya  achieved  popularity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Russia.  He  also  composed  numerous  songs  and 
romances.  In  1857  he  went  abroad  for  the  third  time;  he  now 
wrote  his  autobiography,  orchestrated  Weber's  Invitation  d  la 
raise,  and  began  to  consider  a  plan  for  a  musical  version  of 
Gogol's  Taratt-Boulba.  Abandoning  the  idea  and  becoming 
absorbed  in  a  passion  for  ecclesiastical  music  he  went  to  Berlin 
to  study  the  ancient  church  modes.  Here  he  died  suddenly 
on  the  md  of  February  i8s7- 

GLINKA,  SEROY  H'IKOLAEVICH  (1774-1847),  Russian 
author,  the  elder  brother  of  Fcdor  N.  Glinka,  was  born  at 
Smolensk  in  1774.  In  1796  he  entered  the  Russian  army,  but 
after  three  years'  service  retired  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  the  education  of  youth  and  in 
literary  pursuits,  first  in  the  Ukraine,  and  subsequently  at 
Moscow,  where  he  died  in  1847.  His  poems  are  spirited  and 
patriotic;  he  wrote  also  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  translated 
Young's  Si  tht  Thoughts. 

Among  hit  numerous  prow  works  the  most  important  from  an 
historical  point  of  view  are:  Ruukoe  Chlenu  {Rutsian  Reading: 
Htttorual  Memorials  of  Russit  in  Ike  iStk  and  /Of*  Centunes)  (2 
vols..  1845);  Istonya  Rossit,  &c.  (llutory  of  Runta  for  tht  ute  of 
Youth)  (10  vol*-.  1817-1819.  2nd  ed.  1822,  3rd  ed.  1874);  htoriya 
Armyan.  4c.  (History  of  the  Miration  of  the  Armenians  of  Aterbijan 
from  Turkey  to  Ruiiia)  (1831);  and  his  contributions  to  the  Ruisky 
Vyeitnik  [Russian  Messenger),  a  monthly  periodical,  edited  by  him 
from  1808  to  1810. 

GLOBE-FISH,  or  Sea-Hedcehog,  the  names  by  which  some 
sea- fishes  arc  known,  which  have  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
inflating  their  stomachs  with  air.  They  belong  to  the  families 
Diodontidae  and  Tetrodontidae.  Their  jaws  resemble  the  sharp 
beak  of  a  parrot,  the  bones  and  teeth  being  coalesced  into  one 
mass  with  a  sharp  edge.  In  the  Diodonts  there  is  no  mesial 
division  of  the  jaws,  whilst  in  the  Tetrodonts  such  a  division 
exists,  so  that  they  appear  to  have  two  teeth  above  and  two 


Fic.  1. — Diodon  macutatus. 


below  By  means  of  these  jaws  they  are  able  to  break  of! 
branches  of  corals,  and  to  masticate  other  bard  substances 
on  which  they  feed.  Usually  they  are  of  a  short,  thick,  cylindrical 
shape,  with  powerful  fins  (fig.  1).  Their  body  is  covered  with 
thick  skin,  without  scales,  but  provided  with  variously  formed 
spines,  the  sue  and  extent  of  which  vary  in  the  different  species. 
When  they  inflate  their  capacious  stomachs  with  air,  they  assume 
a  globular  form,  and  the  spines  protrude,  forming  a  more  or  less 
formidable  defensive  armour  (fig.  a).   A  fish  thus  blown  out 


turns  over  and  floats  belly  upwards,  driving  before  the  wind 
and  waves.  Many  of  these  fishes  are  highly  poisonous  when 
eaten,  and  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  this  cause  It 
appears  that  they  acquire  poisonous  qualities  from  their  food, 
which  frequently  consists  of  decomposing  or  poisonous  animal 
matter,  such  as  would  impart,  and  often  docs  impart,  similar 


deleterious  qualities  to  other  fish  They  are  most  numerous 
between  the  tropics  and  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  them,  but  a 
few  species  live  in  large  rivers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Tttrodcn 
jahaka,  a  fish  well  known  to  all  travellers  on  the  Nile.  Nearly 
loo  different  species  are  known. 

GLOBIGERINA,  A.  d'Orbigny.  a  genus  of  Perforate  Fora- 
minifera  (q  v.)  of  pelagic  habit,  and  formed  of  a  conical  spiral 
aggregate  of  spheroidal  chambers  with  a  crescciitic  mouth.  The 
shells  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  moderately  deep  seas  to  form 
"  Globigerina  ooze "  and  are  preserved  thus  in  the  chalk 
Hastigcrina  only  differs  in  the  "  flat  "  or  nautiloid  spiral. 

GLOCKENSPIEL,  or  Orchestral  Bells  (Fr.  carillon,  Grr. 
Glockenspiel,  StahJharmonika;  Ital.  campattelli;  Med  I  .at 
tintinnabtdum,  cymbalum,  bombulum).in  instrument  of  percussion 
of  definite  musical  pitch,  used  in  the  orchestra,  and  made  in 
two  or  three  different  styles,  The  oldest  form  of  glockenspiel, 
seen  in  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages,  consists  of  a  Id 
of  bells  mounted  on  a  frame  and  played  by  one  performer  by 
means  of  steel  hammers.  The  name  "  bell  "  is  now  generally 
a  misnomer,  other  forms  of  metal  or  wood  having  been  found 
more  convenient.  The  pyramid-shaped  glockenspiel,  formerly 
used  in  the  orchestra  for  simple  rhythmical  effects,  consists 
of  an  octave  of  semitone,  hemispherical  bells,  placed  otic  above 
the  other  and  fastened  to  an  iron  rod  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  each,  the  bells  being  of  graduated  sues  and  diminishing 
in  diameter  as  the  pitch  rises.  The  lyre-shaped  glockenspiel, 
or  steel  harmonica  {Stahlharmonika) ,  is  a  newer  model,  which  has 
instead  of  bells  twelve  or  more  bars  of  steel,  graduating  in  t'uc 
according  to  their  pitch.  These  bars  arc  l  istened  horizontally 
across  two  bars  of  steel  set  perpendicularly  in  a  steel  frame  in 
the  shape  of  a  lyre.  The  bars  are  struck  by  little  steel  hammers 
attached  to  whalebone  sticks. 

Wagner  ha*  used  the  glockenspiel  with  exquisite  judgment  in  the 
fire  scene  of  the  last  act  oi  Die  Walkure  and  in  the  peasants'  waltz 
in  the  last  scene  of  Pu  Mnsttntnger.  When  chords  are  written  for 
the  glockenspiel,  as  in  Mozart's  ilagic  Flute,  the  keyed  harmonica' 
is  used.  It  consist  of  a  keyboard  having  a  little  hammer  attached 
to  each  key.  which  strikes  a  bar  of  glass  or  steel  when  the  key  is 
depressed.  The  performer,  being  able  to  use  both  hands,  can  play 
a  melody  with  full  harmonies,  scale  and  arpeggio  passages  in  single 
and  double  notes.  A  peal  of  hemispherical  bells  was  specially 
constructed  for  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  Golden  Legend.  It  consists  of 
four  bells  constructed  of  bell-metal  about  1  in  thick,  the  largest 
measuring  27  in.  in  diameter,  the  smallest  23.  They  arc  fixed  on  a 
stand  one  above  the  oiher,  with  a  clearance  of  about  i  in.  between 
them;  the  rim  of  the  lowest  and  largest  bell  is  15  in.  from  the  foot 
of  the  stand.  The  bells  are  struck  by  mallets,  which  are  of  two 
kinds— a  pair  of  hard  wood  for  forte  passages,  and  a  pair  covered 

1  See  "  The  Keyed  Harmonica  improved  by  H.  Klein  of  Pn-ssbiirg." 
article  in  the  Allg.  munk.  Alt  .  Bd.  i.  pp  675  699  (Leipzig.  179*); 
also  Becker,  p  254.  Battel 
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with  wash-leather  (or  piano  effect*.  The  peal  wat  unique  at  the 
time  it  was  made  (or  the  Golden  Li  tend,  but  a  smaller  bell  of  the  same 
shape,  i  in.  thick,  with  a  diameter  measuring  about  16  in.,  specially 
made  (or  the  performance  of  Lisrt's  St  EJtuibetk,  when  conducted 
by  the  composer  in  London,  evidently  suggested  the  idea  for  the 
peal.  (K.  S.) 

GLOGAU,  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  50  m.  X  W.  from  Brcslau,  on  the  railway  to  Frankfort- 
on-Oder.  Pop.  (1905)  33,46!.  It  is  built  partly  on  an  island 
and  partly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder;  and  owing  to  the 
fortified  enceinte  having  been  pushed  farther  afield,  new  quarters 
have  been  opened  up.  Among  its  most  important  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic,  and  a  castle  (now  used  as  a 
courthouse),  in  the  Renaissance  style,  two  other  Roman  Catholic 
and  three  Protestant  churches,  a  new  town-hall,  a  synagogue, 
a  military  hospital,  two  classical  schools  (Gymnasien)  and 
several  libraries.  Owing  to  its  situation  on  a  navigable  river 
and  at  the  junction  of  several  lines  of  railway,  Glogau  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade,  which  is  fostered  by  a  variety  of  local 
industries,  embracing  machinery-building,  tobacco,  beer,  oil, 
sugar  and  vinegar.  It  has  also  extensive  lithographic  works, 
and  its  wool  market  is  celebrated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  Glogau,  even  then  a 
populous  and  fortified  town,  was  able  to  withstand  a  regular 
siege  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.;  but  in  11 57  the  duke  of  Silesia, 
finding  he  could  not  hold  out  against  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
set  it  on  fire.  In  1352  the  town,  which  had  been  raised  from  its 
ashes  by  Henry  I.,  the  Bearded,  became  the  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality of  Glogau,  and  in  1482  town  and  district  were  united  to 
the  Bohemian  crown.  In  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Glogau  suffered  greatly.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  become 
Protestants  soon  after  the  Reformation,  were  dragooned  into 
conformity  by  Wallenstcin's  soldiery;  and  the  Jesuits  received 
permission  to  build  themselves  a  church  and  a  college.  Captured 
by  the  Protestants  in  1632,  and  recovered  by  the  Imperialists 
in  1633,  the  town  wa*  again  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  1642, 
and  continued  in  Protestant  hands  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  when  the  emperor  recovered  it.  In  1741  the  Prussians 
took  the  place  by  storm,  and  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  it 
formed  an  important  centre  of  operations  for  the  Prussian  forces. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
and  was  gallantly  held  by  Laplane,  against  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  besiegers,  after  the  battle  of  Katzbach  in  August  1813 
until  the  17th  of  the  following  April. 

See  Minsberg.  Geschukte  der  Sladt  und  Fettung  Glotau'i  (2  vols., 
Glogau,  1853):  and  H.  von  Below.  Zur  Getchuhtr  da  Jokret  1806. 
Glotau'i  Bchgerung  und  Verteutigung  (Berlin,  1893). 

GLORIOSA.  in  botany,  a  small  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Liliaceac,  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 
They  are  bulbous  plants,  the  slender  stems  of  which  support 
themselves  by  tendril-like  prolongations  of  the  tips  of  some 
of  the  narrow  generally  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
arc  borne  in  the  leaf-axils  at  the  ends  of  the  stem,  arc  very 
handsome,  the  six,  generally  narrow,  petals  are  bent  back  and 
stand  erect,  and  are  a  rich  orange  yellow  or  red  in  colour;  the 
six  stamens  project  more  or  less  horizontally  from  the  place 
of  insertion  of  the  petals.  They  are  generally  grown  in  cultiva- 
tion as  stove-plants. 

GLORY  (through  the  O.  Fr.  glorte,  modern  globe,  from  Lat. 
gloria,  cognate  with  Gr.  -Xr  *Xi«u>),  a  synonym  for  fame, 
renown, honour,  and  thus  used  of  anything  which  reflects  honour 
and  renown  on  its  possessor.  In  the  phrase  "  glory  of  God  " 
the  word  implies  both  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator,  and  His 
majesty  and  effulgence.  In  liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  the  Gloria  Palri,  the  doxology  beginning  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,"  the  response  Gloria  tibi,  Dominc,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord,"  sung  or  said  after  the  giving  out  of  the  Gospel  lor 
the  day,  and  the  Gloria  in  txctlsis,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,"  sung  during  the  Mass  and  Communion  service.  A 
"  glory  "  is  the  term  often  used  as  synonymous  with  halo, 
nimbus  or  aureola  (q.v.)  for  the  ring  of  light  encircling  the 
head  or  figure  in  a  pictorial  or  other  representation  of  sacred 
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GLOSS,  GLOSSARY.  &c.  The  Greek  word  y\uoaa  (whence 
our  "  gloss;  "),  meaning  originally  a  tongue,  then  a  language  or 
dialect ,  gradually  came  to  denote  any  obsolete, foreign,  provincial, 
technical  or  otherwise  peculiar  word  or  use  of  a  word  (see  Arist. 
Rhet.  iii.  3.  2).  The  making  of  collections  and  explanations'  of 
such  yXuaatu  was  at  a  comparatively  early  date  a  well-recognized 
form  of  literary  activity.  Even  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  among 
the  many  writings  of  Abdcra  was  included  a  treatise  entitled 
Ihpi  'Ouij/xw  4  ifiOotvtiif  «oi  yXuooiu*.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  Alexandrian  period  that  the  y\uoooyp&$ot< 
graphcrs  (writers  of  glosses),  or  glossators, 
Of  many  of  these  perhaps  even  the  names  have  perished;  but 
Athcnaeus  the  grammarian  alone  (c.  aj>.  250)  alludes  to  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five.  Among  the  earliest  was  Philetas  of  Cos 
(d.  c.  300  B.C.),  the  elegiac  poet,  to  whom  Arist  arc  bus  dedicated 
the  treatise  Tlp&t  <t>iXrrdy;  he  was  the  compiler  of  a  lexico- 
graphical work,  arranged  probably  according  to  subjects,  and 
entitled  "Araxra  or  ryucoai  (sometimes  "Atoktoi  yXuacai). 
Next  came  his  disciple  Zcnodotus  o(Ephcsus(c.  380  B.C.),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Homeric  critics  and  the  compiler  of  FXIwaat 
'Oitnpucal;  Zcnodotus  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  greater  pupil 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (c.  too  B.C.),  whose  great  compilation 
I1«pi  \iituf  (still  partially  preserved  in  that  of  Pollux),  is  known 
to  have  included  'Arrival  Xi£««,  Aa«k'mal  "rXsWaai,  and  the 
like.  From  the  school  of  Aristophanes  issued  more  than  one 
glossographcr  of  name,— Diodorus,  Artcmidorus  (rXtwvu,  and 
a  collection  of  Xifm  tyaprvruai),  Nicander  of  Colophon 
(rXstarai,  of  which  some  twenty-six  fragments  still  survive), 
and  Aristarchus  (c.  310  b  c  ).  the  famous  critic,  whose  numerous 
labours  included  an  arrangement  of  the  Homeric  vocabulary 
(Xtftis)  in  the  order  of  the  books.  Contemporary  with  the 
last  named  was  Crates  of  Mall  us,  who,  besides  making  some 
new  contributions  to  Greek  lexicography  and  dialectology, 
was  the  first  to  create  at  Rome  a  taste  for  similar  investigations 
in  connexion  with  the  Latin  idioms.  From  his  school  proceeded 
Zcnodotus  of  Mallus.  the  compiler  of  'E0vuai  Xi{Ki  or  y\uoaai, 
a  work  said  to  have  been  designed  chiefly  to  support  the  views 
of  the  school  of  Pcrgamum  as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Homer.1  Of  later  date  were  Didymus  (Chalccntcrus,  r.  50  B.C.), 
who  made  collections  of  X«£««  Tpaywbovnivai  «w>u<foi,  &.C.;  Apol- 
lonius  Sophista  (r.  30  B.C.),  whose  Homeric  Lexicon  has  come 
down  to  modern  times;  and  Ncoptolcmus,  known  distinctively  as 
b  y\u.Y)ooypa<!x>t.  In  the  beginning  of  the  isl  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Apion,  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  followed  up  the  labours 
of  Aristarchus  and  other  predecessors  with  TXCiooai  '<  uwu, 
and  a  treatise  Il<  .  rip  'PwpaiariH  £ta\4«rov;  Heliodorus  or 
Hcrodorus  was  another  almost  contemporary  glossographer; 
Erotian  also,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  prepared  a  special  glossary 
for  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  still  preserved.  To  this  period 
also  Pamphilus.  the  author  of  the  Autiur,  from  which  Diogenian 
and  Julius  Vcstinus  afterwards  drew  so  largely,  most  probably 
belonged.  In  the  following  century  one  of  the  1 
workers  in  this  department  of  literature  w 
whose  treatise  lltpl  norripovt  Xcc«*>f  has  been  edited  in  modern 
times,  and  whose  "Eri/Kpurpoi  we  still  possess  in  an  abridgment; 
also  Pollux.  Diogenian  (Aifii  Tarroiairii) ,  Julius  Vcstinus 
('Eirirojj>)  ru*  Ila^CnW  yK^aauv)  and  especially  Phrynichus, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  and  whose 
Eclogat  nominum  d  verborum  Allicorum  has  frequently  been 
edited.  To  the  4th  century  belongs  Ammonius  of  Alexandria 
[c,  381)).  who  wrote  n«pi  opoiwv  na.1  oia&puv  Xiffuy,  a  dictionary 
ot  words  used  in  senses  different  from  those  in  which  they  had 

'  The  history  of  the  literary  Rl°"  >n  ■**  proper  sense  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  English  use  olthe  word  to  meanan  interpretation, 
especially  in  a  disingenuous,  sinister  or  false  way.  the  iorni  "  glote," 
more  particularly  associated  with  explaining  away,  palliating  or 
talking  speciously,  is  simply  an  alternative  spelling  The  word  h»s 
thus  to  some  extern  influenced,  or  been  influenced  by.  tht  meaning 
of  the  etymologically  different  "  gluss  "  -  lustrous  surface  (Irom  the 
same  root  as  "  glass  ";  cf.  "  glow  "),  in  its  extended  sense  of  "  out- 
ward fair  seeming." 

•  See  Matthaci.  Gloisaria  Graeca  (Moscow.  I774'5> 
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been  employed  by  older  and  approved  writers.  Of  somewhat 
later  date  is  the  well-known  Hcsychius.  whose  often-edited 
AttiKor  superseded  all  previous  works  of  the  kind;  Cyril,  the 
celebrated  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  also  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  advancement  of  glossography  by  his  -ivayuy*)  ru*  s-pot 
iidfrpor  OJinaoiw  iia<pbpu»  TO*ovisi*#r  M{«ai';  while  Orus, 
Orion,  Philoxcnus  and  the  two  Philemons  also  belong  to  this 
period.  The  works  of  Photius,  Suidas  and  Zonaras,  as  also  the 
EtymologUum  magnum,  to  which  might  be  added  the  Lexiea 
Sangermania  and  the  LtxUa  Scgtteriana,  arc  referred  to  in  the 
article  Dictionary. 

To  a  special  category  of  technical  glossaries  belongs  a  large 
and  important  class  of  works  relating  to  the  law-compilations  of 
Justinian.  Although  the  emperor  forbade  under  severe  penalties 
all  commentaries  (faroprtyiara)  on  his  legislation  (Const.  Deo 
Auctore,  sec.  17;  Const.  Tenia,  sec.  21),  yet  indices  (Xv&ixn) 
and  references  (rapdrtrXa).  as  well  as  translations  (lpfti)v*lai 
card  raJo)  and  paraphrases  (Ipunrucu  sit  s-Xdrot),  were 
permitted,  and  lavishly  produced.  Among  the 
"ers  of  alphabetically  arranged  Xt£t«  'Pm/huko! 
and  yXuaoai  rvuuak  (glossat  nomitae), 
Cyril  and  Philoxcnus  are  particularly  noted;  but  the  authors 
of  rapaypa^ai,  or  oniuiixstvt,  whether  Ifu&r  or  iauikv 
itinera,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  collection  of  tlu-sc 
rapaypaQai  rwr  xaXeuui*',  combined  with  fiai  rapaypa^al  on 
the  revised  code  called  rd  0aa,\tti,  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 2th  century  by  a  disciple  of  Michael  Hagiothcodorita. 
This  work  is  known  as  the  Glossa  ordinaria  Tu>t>  ^aoiXuwv.1 

In  Italy  also,  during  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  ascendancy, 
various  glossac  (glosac)  and  scholia  on  the  Justinian  code  were 
produced  ';  particularly  the  Turin  gloss  (reprinted  by  Savigny), 
to  which,  apart  from  later  additions,  a  date  prior  to  1000  is 
usually  assigned.  After  the  total  extinction  of  the  Byzantine 
authority  in  the  West  the  study  of  law  became  one  of  the  free 
arts,  and  numerous  schools  for  its  cultivation  were  instituted. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Bologna,  where  Pepo 
(1075)  and  Irnerius  (itoo-ni8)  began  to  give  their  expositions. 
They  had  a  numerous  following,  who,  besides dclivcringcxegctical 
lectures  ("  ordinariac  "  on  the  Digest  and  Code,  "  cxtraordin- 
anae  "  on  the  rest  of  the  Corpus  juris  chilis),  also  wrote 
Glossat,  first  interlinear,  afterwards  marginal.'  The  series 
of  these  glossators  was  closed  by  Accursius  (q.t.)  with  the  com- 
pilation known  as  the  Glossa  ordinaria  or  magistralis,  the 
authority  of  which  soon  became  very  great,  so  that  ultimately 
it  came  to  be  a  recognized  maxim,  "  Quod  non  agnoscit  glossa, 
non  agnoscit  curia."'  For  some  account  of  the  glossators  on 
the  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law. 

In  late  classical  and  medieval  Latin,  glosa  was  the  vulgar  and 
romanic  (e.g.  in  the  early  8th  century  Corpus  Glossary,  and  the 
late  8th  century  Leiden  Glossary),  glossa  the  learned  form 
(Varro,  Dt  ling.  Lai.  vii.  10;  Auson.  Epigr.  137.  2  (86.  2).  written 
in  Greek.  Quint  i.  1.  34).  The  diminutive  glossula  occurs  in 
Diom.  4?6.  :6  and  elsewhere.  The  same  meaning  has  glossarium 
(Cell,  xviii.  7.  3  glosaria  "y\uaab.puyr),  which  also  occurs  in  the 
modern  sense  of  "  glossary  "  (Papias,  "  unde  glossarium  dictum 
quod  omnium  fere  partium  glossas  contincat  ").  as  do  the  words 
glossa.  gtossat,  glossulae,  gtoisemata  (Steinmeyer,  Alth.  Gloss,  iv. 
408,  410),  expressed  in  later  times  by  dictionarium,  dictionarius, 
vccabularium,    tocabularius    (see    Dictionary).   Glossa  and 

*  See  Labbe.  Veteres  glossat  verborum  juris  quae  passim  in  BastlUis 
reperiuntur  (1606);  Olio,  Thesaurus  juris  Romani,  hi.  (1697); 
Stephen*.  Thesaurus  linguae  Grattae.  vin.  (1 825). 

*  See  B verier.  Getchkhle  der  NoveUen,  p.  229  sqq. 

*  I  menus  himself  is  with  tome  probability  believed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Brachylugut  (?.».). 

*  Thui  Fil.  Villani  (Dt  origine  cmlatis  Florentine,  cd.  1847,  p.  23). 
■peaking  of  the  Glossator  Accursius.  says  of  the  Glossae  that  tantae 
aurtoritatit  gratiacquc  fuere.  ut  omnium  consensu  publice  . 
harmtur,  ct  rriccti*  aliis.  quibuscumque  penitus  abolitU. 
juxta  trxtum  legum  adpositae  sunt  et  ubique  terra  rum  tine  c 
vcrtia  pro  legibus  eelvbrantur,  ita  ut  nctat  tit,  non  socus  quam 
textui.  Glottis  Accurtii  contrairc."  For  similar  testimonies  tee 
Bajle't  Dsctionnatre,  t.v. 
gmhUkte,  i.  338  0857). 


glossema  (Varro  vii.  34.  107;  Asinius  Callus,  ap.  Suet.  Dt  gramm. 
22;  Fest.  i66k.  8,  181*.  18;  Quint,  i.  8.  15,  &c.)  arc  synonyms, 
signifying  (a)  the  word  which  requires  explanation;  or  (b) 
such  a  word  (called  lemma)  together  with  the  interpretation 
(inter  prctamentum);  or  (c)  the  interpretation  alone  (so  first 
in  the  Anecd.  Helv.). 

Latin,  like  Greek  glossography,  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the 
practical  wants  of  students  and  teachers,  of  whose  names  we 
only  know  a  few.  No  doubt  even  m  classical  times  collections 
of  glosses  ("  glossaries  ")  were  compiled,  to  which  allusion  teems 
to  be  made  by  Varro  (De  ling.  Lat.  vii.  10, "  tcsca,  aiunt  sanctaesse 
qui  glossas  scripscrunt  ")  and  Vcrrius-Fcstus  (i66b.  6,  "  naucum 
.  .  .  glosscmatorum  .  .  .  scriptorcs  fabac  grani  quod  haereat  in 
fabulo  "),  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  Varro,  for  instance, 
used  them,  or  retained  their  original  forms.  The  scripiorts 
glossematorum  were  distinguished  from  the  learned  glossographers 
like  Aurclius  Opilius  (cf.  his  Musat,  ap.  Suet.  De  gramm.  6; 
Cell.  i.  25.  17;  Varro  vii.  50,  65,  67,  70,  79,  106),  Servius  Clodius 
(Varro  vii.  70.  106),  Aelius  Stilo,  L.  Ateius  Philol.,  whose  liber 
glossematorum  Fcstus  mentions  ( 1 8 1  t8). 

Vcrrius  Ftaccus  and  hit  epitomistt,  Festut  and  Paulut,  have 

preserved  many  treasures  of  early  glossographers  who  arc  now  lost  to 
us.  He  copied  Acliut  Stilo  (Rcitzeu-t  ,n,  "  VerT.  Focsch.,"  in  vol.  L 
of  Breilauer  philol.  Abkandl.,  p.  88;  Kricgthammer,  Comm.  phiL 
len.  vii.  1.  74  sqq.).  Aureliut  Opilius,  Atciut  Philol.,  the  treatise 
De  obscuris  Catonis  (Rcitzcnstcin.  ib.  56.  92).  He  often  made  use  of 
Varro  (Willcrs,  De  Verrio  Flatto,  Halle.  1898),  though  not  of  his 
lint.  lat.  (Kric-gshammcr,  74  sqq.);  and  wat  alto  acquainted  with 
later  glossographers.  Perhaps  wc  owe  to  him  the  glossat  asbestos 
(Goctz.  Corpus,  iv.;  id.,  Rhetn.  Mus.  xl.  328).  Fettus  was  used  by 
I's.-Philoxenus  (Dammann.  Dc  Fcsto  Pt.-Philoxeni  auctorc,  ' 
Comm.  len.  v.  26  sqq.),  at  appears  from  the  glossat  oft  abstns  (Gocta, 
"  Dc  Astrabae  PI.  fragmcntis,"  Ind.  len.,  1893.  iii.  sqq.).  The 
distinct  connexions  with  Nonius  need  not  be  ascribed  to  borrowing, 
as  Plinius and  Caper  mav  have  been  used  (P.  Schmidt.  Dt  Son.  Mart, 
audi,  gramm.  14s:  Ncltlcship.  Lett,  and  Ess.  229;  FrOhde,  Dt  Non. 
Marc,  et  Verrio  Flacto,  7;  \V.  M.  Lindsay.  "  Non.  Marc.."  Diet,  of 
Repub.  Latin,  100,  &c). 

The  bilingual  (Gr.-Lat.,  Lat.-Gr.)  glossaries  also  point  to  an  early 
period,  ami  were  uxed  by  the  grammarians  (1 )  to  explain  the  peculi- 
arities (idiornala)  of  the  Latin  language  by  comparison  with  the 
Creek,  and  (2)  for  instruction  in  th*  two  language*  (Chans.  254, 
o,  291.  7.  291.  16  sqq.;  Marschatl,  De  Q.  Rtmmit  P.ltbris  gramm.  aa; 
Goctz,  Corp.  gloss,  lot.  ii.  6). 

For  the  purposesof  grammatical  instruction  (Greek  for  the  Romans, 
I  jtin  for  the  Hellenistic  world),  we  have  systematic  work*,  a  trans- 
lation of  Dositheus  and  the  so-called  llermtneutica,  parts  of  which 
may  be  dated  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  ah,  and  lexica  (cf. 
Schocncmann,  De  lexicts  ant.  122:  Kni.uk.  in  Phil.  Rundsth.,  1884, 
372.  Traube.  in  Byusnt.  Zlschr.  iii.  605;  David,  Comment,  len.  v. 
•97  sqq.). 

The  most  important  remains  of  bilingual  glossaries  arc  two  well- 
known  Irxica;  one  (Latin-Grrek),  formerly  attributed  (but  wrongly, 
sec  Kudorfl,  in  Abh.  A  tad.  BetL,  1863,  220  sq.;  Lor  we.  Prodr.  183. 
190;  Mommten,  CEL.  v.  8120;  A.  Dammann,  De  Festo  Pstudo- 
philoxeni  out  tore,  13  sqq.;  Goctz,  Corp.  ii.  1-212)  to  I'hiloxenua 
(consul  A  D.  525),  clearly  consists  of  two  closely  allied  glossaries 
(containing  glosses  to  Latin  authors,  as  Horace,  Cicero.  Juvenal, 
Virgil,  the  Jurists,  and  excerpts  from  Fcstus),  worked  into  one  by 
some  Greek  grammarian,  or  a  person  who  worked  under  Crecfr. 


influence  (his  alphabet  runt  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  &c);  the  other  (Greek- 
Latin)  it  ascribed  to  Cyril  (Stephanut  says  it  wat  found  at  the  end 
of  some  of  his  writings),  and  it  considered  to  be  a  compilation  of 
not  later  than  the  6th  century  (Macrobiut  is  used,  and  the  Cod. 
//<jW„  which  is  the  source  of  aft  the  other  MSS.,  belongs  to  the  7th 
century);  cf.  Goetz.  Corp.  ii.  215-483.  487-506.  pracf.  sftirf.  p. 
xx.  sqq.  Furthermore,  the  bilingual  medico-botanic  glossaries  had 
their  origin  in  old  lists  of  plants,  as  Pt.-Apuleiut  in  the  treatise 
De  herbarum  virtuttbus,  and  Ps.-Dioscorides  (cf.  M.  Wellmann, 
Hermes,  xxxiii.  360  tqq.,  who  thinks  that  the  latter  work  it  based  on 
Pamphilus,  q.v.;  Goctz.  Corp.  iii.);  Ihe  glossary,  entitled  llermt- 
ntuma,  printed  from  the  Cod.  Vatic,  rcg.  Christ.  1260,  contains  names 
of  diseases. 

Just  at  grammar  developed,  so  we  tee  the  original  form  of  the 
glosses  extend.  If  massucum  edacem  in  Placid  us  indicates  the 
original  form,  the  allied  gloss  of  Fcstus  (masucium  edacem  a  man- 
dendo  scilicet)  thowt  an  etymological  addition.  Another  extension 
consists  in  adding  special  reference*  to  the  original  source,  as  e.g. 
at  the  gloss  Ocrem  (Fest.  iSl*.  17).  which  it  taken1  from  Ateius 
Philol.  In  this  way  collections  arose  like  the  priscorum  verborum 
cum  extmplis,  a  title  given  by  Fest.  (218*.  10)  to  a  particular  work. 
Further  the  tlossae  ttterum  (Charis.  242.  to) ;  the  glossat  anttquitaium 
(id.  229.  30);  the  idonei  vocum  anliquarum  enarratores  (Get),  xviii. 
6.  8);  the  libri  return  verborumque  vtterum  (id.  xiii.  24.  33).  L. 
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Cincius.  according  to  Fcstus  (330*  2),  wrote  De  verbis  prims ;  Santra, 
De  anliqxMaU  verharum  (Kc-.tu»  277*.  2). 

Of  Latin  glossaries  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Roman  emperor* 
few  traces  are  left,  if  wc  except  Vcrrius-Fcstus.  Charis.  329.  30. 
»pcalts  of  glossae  antiquitatum  and  242.  10  of  glossae  veterum,  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  these  glosses  are  identic,  or  in  what  relation 
they  stand  to  the  gtossemota  per  lUtcras  Lattnas  ordine  composita, 
which  were  incorporated  with  the  world  of  this  grammarian  according 
to  the  index  in  Kcil.  p.  6.  Latin  glosses  occur  in  Ps.-Philoxcnus, 
and  Nonius  must  have  used  Latin  glossaries;  there  exists  a  glos- 
sarium  Plauttnum  (Kit*  hi.  Op.  ii.  234  sqq.),  and  the  bilingual 
glov>aric*  have  been  Urfd  by  the  later  grammarian  Martyrius;  but 
of  this  early  period  we  know  by  name  only  Fulgcntius  and  Placidu*. 
who  is  sometimes  called  Luctatius  Placidus,  by  confusion  with 
the  Statins  scholiast,  with  whom  the  glossae  Placidi  have  no  con- 
nexion. All  that  we  know  of  him  tends  to  show  that  he  lived  in 
North  Africa  (like  Fulgentius  and  Nonius  and  perhaps  Charisius) 
in  the  6th  century,  from  whence  his  glosses  came  to  Spain,  and  were 
used  by  Isidore  and  the  compiler  of  the  Ltbrr  glossarum  (see  below). 
These  glosses  wc  know  from  (1)  Codices  Romani  (15th  and  loth 
century):  (2)  the  Liber  glossarum;  (3)  the  Cod.  Paris,  now  acquis. 
1298  (saec\  xi.),  a  collection  of  glossaries,  in  which  the  Ptaridus- 
g losses  are  kept  separate  from  the  others,  and  still  main  traces  of 
their  original  order  (if.  the  editions  published  by  A.  Mai.  Clan, 
auct.  iii.  427-503.  and  Deuerling,  1875;  Goctz,  Corp.  v.;  P.  Karl, 
"  De  Placidi  glossis,"  Comm.  len.  vii.  2.  99,  103  sqq.:  Loewe, 
Glois.  Nom.  86;  F.  Biichelcr,  in  Tketour.  [lots,  emend.).  His 
collection  includes  glosses  from  Plautus  and  Lucilius. 

(Fabius  Planciades)  Fulzcntius  (r.  a  d.  468-533)  wrote  Exposilio 
sermonum  anliquorum  (cd.  Rud.  Helm,  Lips.  1898;  cf.  Wessner.  Com- 
ment, len.  vi.  2.  135  sqq.)  in  sixty-two  paragraphs,  each  containing  a 
lemma  (sometimes  two  or  three)  with  anexpla  nation  giving  quotations 
•nd  names  of  authors.  Next  to  him  come  the  glossae  Somanae,  which 
arose  from  the  contents  of  the  various  paragraphs  in  Nonius  Mar- 
ccltus'  work  being  written  in  the  margin  without  the  words  of  the 
text;  these  epitomized  glosses  were  alphabetized  and  afterwards 
copied  for  other  collections  (see  Goctr,  Corp.  v.  637  sqq.,  id.  v. 
Praef,  may. :  Onions  and  Lindsay,  Harvard  Slua.  ix  67  sqq. ; 
Lindsay,  Nonii  praef.  xxi.).    In  a  similar  way  arose  the  glossae 


Euckeni  or  glossae  siintales  secundum  Eucherium  episeopum  found 
in  many  MSS.  (cf.  K.  Wotkc,  SUz.  Per.  Akad.  Wun,  cxv.  425  sqq.; 
-the  Corpus  Glossary,  first  part),  which  arc  an  alphabetical  extract 
from  the  formulae  sptrualii  tutelligenliae  of  St  Euchcrius,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  c.  434-450.' 

Other  sources  were  the  Differentiae,  already  known  to  Placidus  and 
much  used  in  the  medieval  glossaries;  and  the  Synonrma  Ctceronts; 
cf.  Goetz,  "  Der  Liber  glossarum."  in  Abkandl.  der  pkdot.-kist.  CJ. 
der  tdclu.  GtseUsck.  d.  H'tjj..  181)3,  p.  215;  id.  in  Perl,  pkilol. 
Wockensckr..  1890,  p.  195  sqq.;  Beck,  in  Wackemckr.,  p.  297  sqq., 
and  Sittls,  ibid.  p.  267;  Arckiv  f.  lot.  I*x.  vi.  594;  YV.  L.  Mahnc. 
(Leid.  1850,  1851 );  also  various  collections  of  ickolia.  By  the  side 
of  the  scholiasts  come  the  grammarian*,  .is  Charisius,  of  an  an  similar 
to  that  ascribed  to  him;  further,  treatises  de  dubtts  genertbut,  the 
scnpiores  ortkogra pkici  (especially  Caper  and  Beda).  and  Priscianus. 
the  chief  grammarian  of  the  middle  ages  (cf.  Goctz  in  Milantes 
Potssier,  224). 

During  the  6th.  7th  and  8th  centuries  glossography  developed  in 
various  ways;  old  glossaries  were  worked  up  into  new  forms,  or 
amalgamated  with  more  re.  cnt  ones.  It  ceased,  nnm-owr,  to  be 
exclusively  Latin-Latin,  and  interpretations  in  Germanic  (Old  High 
German.  Anglo-Saxon)  and  Romanic  dialects  took  the  place  of  or 
were  used  side  by  side  with  earlier  Latin  ones.  The  origin  and 
development  of  the  late  classic  and  medieval  glossaries  preserved 

1  The  so-called  Malberr  glosses,  found  in  various  texts  of  the  Lex 
Salica,  arc  not  glosses  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  precious 
remains  of  the  parent  o(  the  present  literary  Dutch,  namely,  the  Low 
German  dialect  spoken  by  the  Salian  Franks  who  conquered  Gaul 
from  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  Jth  century.  It  i»  supposed  that 
the  conquerors  brought  their  Franlash  law  with  them,  either  written 
down,  or  by  oral  tradition;  that  they  translated  it  into  Latin  for 
the  sake  ol  the  Romans  settled  in  the  country,  and  that  the  trans- 
lators, not  always  knowing  a  proper  l.atin  equivalent  for  certain 
things  or  actions,  retained  in  their  translations  the  Frankish  tectum. il 
names  or  phrases  whu  h  they  had  attempted  to  translate  into  I-aiin. 
E.g.  in  chapter  ii.,  by  the  side  of  "  pontiles  lactam  "  (a  sucking-pig), 
we  find  the  *"rankuh  "  ckramnechallso,"  lit.  a  stye-porker.  The 
person  who  stole  such  a  pig  (still  kept  in  an  enclosed  place,  in  a  stye) 
was  fined  three  times  as  much  af  one  who  stole  a  "  porctllus  de  campo 
out  sine  matre  mrre  fxnnJ."  as  the  Latin  text  has  it.  for  which  the 
MalUrg  technical  expression  appears  to  have  been  ingrmus,  that  is, 
a  one  year  (winter)  old  animal,  i.e.  a  yearling.  Nearly  all  these 
glosses  arc  preceded  by  "  mal  "  or  "  malb,"  which  is  thought  to  be 
a  contraction  for  "  malberg,"  the  Frankish  for  "  forum."  The 
antiquity  and  importance  of  these  glosses  for  philology  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lex  Salica 
probably  dates  from  the  Utter  end  of  the  Sth  century.  For  further 
information  cf.  Jac.  Grimm's  preface  to  Joh.  Mcrkcl's  ed.  (1850), 
and  H.  Kerns  notes  to  J.  II.  Ht«cl»s  ed.  (London.  1880)  of  the  Lex 


to  us  can  be  traced  with  certainty.  While  reading  the  manuscript 
texts  of  classical  authors,  the  Bible  or  early  Christian  and  profane 
writers,  students  and  teachers,  on  meeting  with  any  obscure  or  out- 
of-the-way  words  which  they  considered  difficult  to  rememlier  or  to 
require  elucidation,  wrote  above  them,  or  in  the  margins,  interpreta- 
tions or  explanations  in  more  easy  or  better-known  words.  The 
interpretations  written  above  the  line  are  called  "  interlinear." 
those  written  in  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  "  marginal  glosses.** 
Again,  MSS.  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  the  Bible  were  often  provided 
with  literal  translations  in  the  vernacular  written  a'<ove  the  lines  of 
the  Latin  version  (interlinear  versions). 

Of  such  glossed  MSS.  or  translated  texts,  photographs  may  be 
seen  in  the  various  palaeographical  works  pubhshisi  in  recent  years; 
cf.  Tke  Palaeogr.  Society,  1st  ser.  vol.  ii.  pis.  9  (Terenlius  MS.  of 
4th  or  5th  century,  interlinear  glosses)  and  24  (Augustine's  1 


6th  or  7th  century,  marginal  glosses),  see  furthet.  plates  10,  i», 
33.  40.  5" -54.  57.  5s-  <>i.  73.  75.  80;  vol.  iii.  plates  10.  24.  31.  39. 
44.  54,  80. 

From  these  glossed  or  annotated  MSS.  and  interlinear  versions 
glossaries  were  compiled:  that  is.  the  obscure  and  difficult  Latin 
words,  together  with  the  interpretations,  were  excerpted  and 
collected  in  separate  lists,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  MSS,,  without  any  alphabetical  arrangement, 
but  with  the  names  ol  the  authors  or  the  titles  of  the  books  whence 
they  were  taken,  placed  at  the  head  of  each  separate  collection  or 
chapter.  In  this  arrangement  each  article  by  itself  is  called  a  gloss ; 
when  reference  is  made  only  to  the  word  explained  it  is  called  the 
lemma,  while  the  explanation  is  termed  the  inlerptctamc, 
In  most  cases  the  form  of  the  lemma  was  retained  just  as  it 
in  its  source,  and  explained  by  a  single  word  (tesca:  sanctti, 
Varro  vii.  to;  tluiidatus:  suacis,  id.  vii.  107:  cf.  fsid.  Etym.  i. 
30.  1,  "  quid  enim  illud  sit  in  uno  verbo  positum  dcclarat  |ici/. 
glossa)  ut  conticcsccrc  est  taccre  ").  so  that  we  meet  with  lemmata 
in  the  accusative,  dative  and  genitive,  likewise  explained  by  words 
in  the  same  cases;  the  forms  of  ve rl»s  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Of  this  first  stage  in  the  making  of  glossaries,  many  traces  are 
preserved,  for  instance,  in  the  late  8tn  century  Leiden  Glossary 
(Voss.  69.  cd.  J.  H.  Hcsscls).  where  chapter  iii.  contains  words  or 
glosses  excerpted  from  the  Life  of  St  Martin  by  Sulpiciui  Sevrrus; 
ch».  iv.,  v.  and  xxxv.  glosses  from  Rufinus;  chs.  vi.  and  xl.  from 
Gildas;  chs.  vii.  to  xxv.  from  books  of  the  Bible  (Paralipomenon ; 
Proverbs.  &c,  &c);  chs.  xxvi.  to  xlviii.  from  Isidore,  the  Vita  S. 
Anthonii.  Cassiodorus,  St  Jerome.  Cassianus,  Orotius.  St  Augustine. 
St  Clement,  Euchcrius,  St  Gregory,  the  grammarians  Donatus, 
Phocas.  ox.  (Sec  also  Goetz,  Corp.  v.  546.  23-547.  6.  and  i.  5-40 
from  Ovid's  iletam. ;  v.  657  from  Apulcius,  De  deo  Sotralis;  cf. 
Landgraf,  in  Arck.  ix.  174). 

By  a  second  operation  the  glosses  came  to  be  arranged  in  olth  :- 
beltcal  order  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  lemma,  but  still  re- 
tained in  separate  chapters  under  the  names  of  authors  or  the  I 
of  books.  _  Of  this  second  stage  the  Leiden  Glossary  contains  tr 
also:  ch.  i.  (Verba  de  Canontbus)  and  ii  (Sermonej  de  Regults);  1 
Goetz,  Cor  p.  v.  529  sqq.  (from  Tcrcntius),  iv.  427  sqq.  (Virgil). 

The  third  operation  collected  all  the  accessible  glosses  in  alpha- 
betical order,  in  the  first  instance  according  to  the  first  letters  of  the 
lemmata.  In  this  arrangement  the  names  of  the  authors  or  the  titles 
of  the  books  could  no  longer  be  preserved,  and  consequently  the 
sources  whence  the  gl.ts.si-s  were  excerpted  became  uncertain, 
especially  if  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  lemmata  had  been 
normalized. 

A  fourth  arrangement  collected  the  glosses  according  to  the  first 
two  letters  of  the  lemmata,  as  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  and  in  the  still 
earlier  Cod.  Vat.  3321  (Goetz,  Corp.  iv.  1  sqq  ),  where  even  many 
attempts  were  made  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  A  peculiar  arrangement  is  seen  in  the 
Glossae  affattm  (Goctz,  Corp.  iv.  471  sqq.).  where  all  words  are 
alphabetized,  first  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  (a,  b,  c, 
Ate),  and  then  further  according  to  the  first  vowel  in  the  word 
(\,  e,  i,  o.  u). 

No  date  or  period  can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  above  stages  or 
arrangements.  For  instance,  the  first  and  second  are  both  found  in 
the  Leiden  Glossary,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
whereas  the  Corpus  Glossary,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  tame 
century,  represents  already  the  fourth  stage. 

For  the  purpose  of  identification  titles  have  of  late  years  been 
given  to  the  various  nameless  collections  of  glosses,  derived  partly 
from  their  first  lemma,  partly  from  other  characteristics,  as  glossae 
abstrusae;  glossae  abatus  major  and  minor;  g.  affattm ;  g.  ab  absent ; 
g. abactor;  g.  Abba  Pater;  g.  a,  a;   g.  Vergdianae;  g.  sjoisrtMiiia 


(Goetz,  Corp.  ii.  563.  iv. 


Sangallenset  (WarTen,  Transact. 


Amer.  Pkilol.  Assoc.  xv..  1885.  p.  141  sqq.). 

A  chief  landmark  in  glossography  is  represented  by  the  Orlrinet 
(Etymologtae)  of  Isidore  (d.  636).  an  encyclopedia  in  which  he.  like 
Cassiodorus,  mixed  human  and  divine  subjects  together.  In  many 
places  wc  can  trace  his  sources,  but  he  also  used  glossaries.  His  wort 
became  a  great  mine  for  later  glossographcrs.  In  the  tenth  book  he 
deals  with  the  etymology  of  many  substantives  and  adjectives 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  words, 
perhaps  by  himself  from  various  sources.  His  principal  source 
is  Scrvius,  then  the  fathers  of  the  Church  (Augustine-.  Jerome. 
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Lactantius)  and  Donatus  the  grammarian.  This  tenth  book  wan 
also  copied  and  u»ed  separately,  and  mixed  up  with  other  work* 
(cf.  Loewe.  Prodr.  167.  a  1).  Isidore  s  Differentiae  have  alto  had  a 
great  reputation 


the  Liber  glossarum,  chiefly  compiled  from  Isidore, 
but  all  article*  arranged  alphabetically;  its  author  lived  in  Spain 
c.  A.D.  690-750;  he  has  been  called  Amitcubus,  but  not  in  any  of 
the  MSS.,  some  o(  which  belong  to  the  8th  century ;  hence  this  name 
i»  suspected  to  be  merely  that  of  some  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  book 
(cf.  Goetz,  "  Der  Liber  Glossarum,"  in  AbhandJ.  der  pkilol.-kisl. 
Ciass.  dtr  k6n.  sacks.  Ges.  xiii..  1893;  td.,  Corp.  v.,  praef.  xx.  161), 


Here  come  in  regard  to  time,  some  Latin  glossaries  already  largely 
mixed  with  Germanic,  more  especially  Anglo-Saxon  interpretations  r 
(l)  the  Corpus  Glossary  (cd.  J.  H.  Hcsscls).  written  in  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Cambridge;  (2)  the  Leiden  Glossary  (end  of  8th  century,  ed.  Hcsscls; 
another  edition  by  Plac.  Gloggcr),  preserved  in"  the  Leiden  MS.  Voss. 
Q*-  69:  (j)  the  Epinal  Glossary,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
e*ntury'  and  published  in  facsimile  by  the  London  Philol.  Society 
from  a  MS.  in  the  town  library  at  Epinal;  (4)  the  Glossat  Amplo- 
nuin.it,  i.t.  three  glossaries  preserved  in  the  Amplonian  library  at 
Erfurt,  known  as  Erfurt',  Erfurt'  and  Erfurt*.  The  first,  published 
by  Goetz  {Corp.  v«  337 -AO  I"  cf.  also  Loewe,  Prodr.  114  sqq.)  with 
the  various  readings  of  the  kindred  Epinal,  consists,  like  the  latter, 
of  different  collections  of  glosses  (also  some  from  Aldhelm),  some 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  lemma, 
other*  according  to  the  first  two  letter*.  The  title  of  Erfurt'  Hnttpil 
II.  eonstriptio  tlosarum  in  unam)  shows  that  it  is  also  a  combination 
of  various  glossaries;  it  is  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  lemmata,  and  contains  the  affatim  and  abavus 
motor  glosses,  also  a  collection  from  Aldhetm;  Erfurt'  arc  the 
Glossat  nominum,  mixed  also  with  Anglo-Saxon  interpretations 
(Goetz.  Corp.  ii.  563).  The  form  in  which  the  three  Erfurt  glossaries 
have  come  down  to  us  points  hack  to  the  8th  century- 

The  first  great  glossary  or  collection  of  various  glosses  and  glossaries 
is  that  of  Salomon,  bishop  of  Constance,  formerly  abbot  of  St  Gall. 
•  bo  died  a.d.  919.  A"  edition  of  it  in  two  parts  was  printed  c.  1475 
at  Augsburg,  with  the  headline  Saltmoms  tola  it  Conslantiensis 
tptstopi  flout  ex  lUuttritsimis  colltctt  auclo'ibus.  The  oldest  MSS. 
of  this  work  date  from  the  ttth  century.  Its  sources  arc  the  Liber 
glossarum  (Loewe.  Prodr.  234  *qq),  the  glossary  preserved  in  the 
orh-century  MS  Lai.  Uonac.  14429  (Goetz,  "  Lib.  Gloss."  35  *N->. 
•nd  the  great  Abavus  Glos*  (td..  ibid.  p.  37,  td..  Corp.  to,  praef. 
aaxvii). 

The  Lib.  glossarum  has  also  been  the  chief  source  fur  the  important 


(but  not  original)  glossary  of  Papias,  of  A.D.  1053  (cf.  Goetz  in  Silz. 
Ber.  Akad.  Munek  ,  1903,  p.  267  tqq..  who  enumerates  eighty-seven 
MSS  of  the  12th  tothe  isthcenturicsj.of  whom  we  only  know  that  he 


lived  among  clerics  and  dedicated  his  work  to  his  two  sons.  An 
edition  of  it  was  published  at  Milan  "  per  Dominican!  dc  Vcspolatc  " 
on  the  12th  of  December  1476;  other  edition*  followed  in  14R5. 
1491,  1496  (at  Venice).  He  also  wrote  a  grammar,  chiefly  compiled 
from  Priscianiis  (Hagcn,  Anted.  Ilrle.  clxxix.  sqq.). 

The  same  £,16.  flat,  is  the  source  (1)  for  the  Abba  Paler  Glossary 
(cf.  Goetz.  ibid.  p.  39),  published  by  G.  M.  Thomas  {Silt.  Per.  Akad. 
Uunek.,  1868,  ii.  309  *qq.):  (2)  the  Greek  glossary  Absida  lutida 
(Goetz,  ib.  p.  41):  and  (3)  the  Lat.-Arab.  glossary  in  the  Cod.  Letd. 
Seal.  Orient.  No.  231  (published  by  Scybold  in  SemU.  Studicn,  Heft 
rv.-xvii..  Berlin,  1900). 

The  Paulus-Glossary  (cf.  Goetz, "  Der  Liber  Glossarum,"  p.  215)  is 
compiled  from  the  second  Salomon-Glossary  (abartt  matistratus), 
the  Abavus  major  and  the  Libtr  glostarum,  with  a  mixture  of 
Hebraica.  Many  of  his  glosVrs  appear  again  in  other  compilations, 
as  in  the  Cod.  Vatic  1460  (cf.  Goetz,  Corp.  v.  520  sqq.).  mixed  up 
with  glosses  from  Bcda,  Plaridus,  Ac.  (cf.  a  glossary  published  by 
Ellis  in  Amer.  Journ.  of  PhiiM.  vi.  4,  vii.  3,  containing  besides 
Paulut  glosses,  also  excerpt*  from  Isidore;  Cambridge  Journ.  of 
Pktlot.  viii.  71  sqq.,  xiv.  8t  sqq.). 

Osbcrn  of  Gloucester  (c.  1 123- 1 200)  compiled  thr  glossary  entitled 
Panormia  (published  by  Angclo  Mai  as  Tkeiiiurut  nevus  Lalinilatis, 
from  Cod.  Vatic,  reg.  Chn>t.  1392:  cf.  W.  Mover.  Rkem.  Mus. 
xxix.,  1*174;  Goetz  in  Sitzungsber.  satks.  Cts.  d.  tt'us.,  1003,  p.  133 
sqq. ;  Btruktt  ub.  die  Wrkandl.  der  kon.  sacks.  Gesrllsck.  drr  II'ist., 
Leipzig.  1902) ;  giving  derivations,  etymologies,  tcstitnonia  collected 
from  I'aulus,  Priscianus,  Plautus.  Horace,  Virgil.  Ovid,  Mart. 
Capella,  Macrobiu*.  Ambrose,  Sidonius,  Prudcntius,  Joscphus, 
Jerome,  Ac.  Ac.  Osbern's  material  was  also  used  by  Hugurio, 
whose  compendium  was  still  more  extensively  slued  (cf.  Goetz.  It., 
p.  121  iqq..  who  enumerates  one  hundred  and  three  MSS.  of  his 
treatise),  and  contains  many  biblical  glosses,  especially  HeliraKa, 
some  treatises  on  Latin  numerals,  Ac.  (cf  Hinunn.  Weilert  Mittftl. 
ems  dtm  Bresnloquus  Btnlhtmianus .  Hamburg,  IB82;  A.  Thomas, 
"  Gkwsr*  provcnc,alcs  inctj."  in  Romania,  xxxiv.  p.  177  sqq;  P. 
Toynbcc.  ibid.  xxv.  p.  537  s^q.). 

The  great  work  of  Johannes  de  J.inua,  entitled  Summa  quae 
ttotatur  talkoiuor. .  date*  from  the  year  1286.  and  treats  of  (1)  accent, 
(j)  etymology,  (3)  syntax,  and  (4)  so-called  prosody,  i.e.  a  lexicon. 


'Anglo-Saxon  scholars  ascrilic  an  earlier  date  to  the  lert  of  the 
MS.  on  account  of  certain  archaisms  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  words. 


which  also  deals  w  ith  quantity.  It  mostly  uses  Hugurio  and  Papias; 
its  classical  quotations  are  limited,  except  from  Horace;  it  quote*  the 
Vulgate  by  preference,  frequently  independently  from  Hugucio; 
it  excerpts  Priscianus,  Donatus,  Isidore,  the  father*  of  the  Church, 
especially  Jerome,  Gregory,  Augustine,  Ambrose;  it  borrow* 
many  Hebrew  glosses,  mostly  from  Jerome  and  the  other  collection* 
then  in  use;  it  mentions  the  Gratetsmus  of  Eberhardus  Bethunicnsis. 
the  works  of  Hrabanus  Maurus,  the  Dottrtnale  of  Alexander  de  Villa 
Dei,  and  the  A  urora  of  Petrus  de  Kiga.  Many  quotations  from  the 
Caikolicon  in  Du  Cangc  are  really  from  Hugucio.  and  may  be  traced 
to  Osbcrn.  There  exist  many  MSS.  of  this  work,  and  the  Mains 
edition  of  1460  is  well  known  (cf.  Goetz  in  Berukte  ub.  die  Verkandt. 
dtr  kon.  saeks.  Geiellstk.  dtr  Wist.,  Leipzig,  1902). 

The  gloss  MSS.  of  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  arc  numerous,  but  a 
diminution  becomes  visible  towards  the  11th.  Wc  then  find  gram- 
matical treatises  arise,  for  which  also  glossaries  were  used.  The  chief 
material  was  (1)  the  Libtr  glossarum;  (2)  the  Paulus  glosses;  (3) 
the  Abavus  major;  (4)  excerpts  from  Priscian  and  glosses  to  Priscian; 
(5)  Hebrew-biblical  collect  ions  of  proper  names  (chiefly  from  Jerome). 
After  these  comes  medieval  material,  as  the  dtrivalionts  which  are 
found  in  many  MSS.  (cf.  Goetz  in  Sitzungsbtr.  sacks.  Gts.  d.  Wiss., 
1903,  p.  136  sqq.;  Traube  in  Arckiv  f.  laJ.  Lex.  vi.  264),  containing 
quotations  from  Platitus.  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  occasion- 
ally from  Priscian,  Eutychcs,  and  other  grammarians,  with  etymo- 
logical explanations.  These  dtrivaliones  were  the  basis  for  the 
grammatical  works  of  Osbern,  Hugucio  and  Joannes  of  Janua. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  late  middle  ages  are  the  medico-botanic 
glossaries  based  on  the  earlier  one*  (sec  Goetz,  Corp.  iii.).  The 
additions  consisted  in  Arabic  words  with  Latin  explanations,  while 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  interchange  with  English,  French, 
Italian  and  German  forms.  Of  glossaries  of  this  kind  we  have  (1) 
the  Glossae  atpktla  (published  by  S.  de  Renri  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the 
Colled.  Salernttana,  Naples.  1854.  from  two  Paris  MSS.  of  the  lath 
and  15th  centuries,  but  some  of  the  glosses  occur  already  in  earlier 
MSS.);  (2)  Sinonoma  Bartkolomei,  collected  by  John  Mirfeld, 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  cd.  J.  L.  G.  Mowat  (Anted. 
Oxon.  i.  1,  1882,  cf.  Locwe,  Gloss.  Norn.  1 16  sqq.);  it  seems  to  have 
used  the  same  or  some  similar  source  as  No.  t ;  (3)  the  compilations 
of  Simon  de  janua  (Claris  sanalionis,  end  of  13th  century),  and  of 
Matthaeu*  Silvaticus  (Pandectat  mtditinae,  14th  century;  cf. 
H.  Stadl.iT,  •  Dioscor.  Longob."  in  Roman,  forsck.  x.  3.  371; 
Steinmeyer.  Altluxkd.  Gloss,  ni.). 

Of  biblical  glossaries  wc  have  a  large  number,  mostly  mixed  with 
glosses  on  other,  even  profane,  subjects,  as  Hebrew  and  other 
biblical  proper  names,  and  explanations  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
in  general,  and  the  prologues  of  Hicronymus.  So  wc  have  the 
Glossat  vettris  ac  novi  ttstctmenti  (beginning  "  Prologus  graccc  latinc 
praelocutio  sive  pracfatio  ")  in  numerous  MSS.  of  the  9th  to  14th 
centuries,  mostly  retaining  the  various  books  under  separate  headings 
(cf.  Arcvalo,  Isid.  vii.  407  sqq.;  Locwe,  Prodr.  1  at ;  Steinmeyer 

iv.  459:  S.  Bcrger,  De  comptndiis  rxrieticis  quibuiiam  mtdii  aeti, 
Paris,  1879).  Special  mention  should  oe  made  of  Guil.  Brito.  who 
lived  about  1 250,  and  compiled  a  Summa  (K-ginning  "difficile*  studeo 
parte*  quas  Biblia  gestat  Panderc  "),  contained  in  many  MSS.  especi- 
ally in  French  libraries.  This  Summa  gave  rise  to  the  Mammolretlus 
of  Joh.  Marchcsinus,  about  1300,  of  which  wc  have  editions  printed 
in  1470.  1476,  1479,  Ac. 

Finally  wc  may  mention  such  compilations  ns  the  Summa  Ilrinrid ; 
thework  of  Johannes  dc  Garlandia,  which  he  himself  calls  diclionoriut 
(cf.  Schelcr  in  Jahrb.  f.  rom.  u.  enrl.  Pkitol.  vi..  1865,  p.  142  sqq  ) ; 
and  that  of  Alexander  Nctkam  (ib.  vii.  p.  60  »qq.),  cf.  K.  Ellis,  in 
Amer.  Journ.  of  Pkil.  x.  2);  which  arc,  strictly  speaking,  not  glo>*>- 

fraphir.  The  Brexilonuus  drew  its  chief  mate-rial  from  Papias, 
lujucio.  Brito.  Ac.  (K.  Hamnnn,  Milleit.  aus  dtm  Brniloquut 
Brnlkemianus,  Hamburg,  1879;  id.,  Weittrt  ifilttil.,  Ac,  Hamburg, 
1S82);  so  also  the  Vofabularium  Ex  quo;  the  various  Gemmae; 
Vocabularia  return  (cf.  Diefenbach,  Clossar.  Latino-Germanuum). 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  J.  Staliger  (1540-1609)  was  the  first 
to  impart  to  glossaries  that  importance  which  they  deserve  (cf. 
Goetz.  in  Siltvnttbtr,  j.:c*j.  Gtr.  d.  IViss.,  18XS,  p.  219  s^q.),  and  in 
his  edition  of  Fc-itus  made  great  use  of  Ps.-Philoxenus,  whuh  enabled 
<).  'Milller,  the  later  editor  of  Festtis,  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Scaligeralso  planned  the  publication  of  a  Corpus  rlossarum,  and  left 
behind  a  collection  of  glosses  known  as  gltmae  Indori  (Goetz,  Corp. 

v.  p-  589  sqq. ;  id.  in  Siltunfibtr.  saehs  Gcs.,  1888,  p  224  &qq- ;  Loewe, 
Prodr.  23  sq<|.),  which  occurs  also  in  old  glossaries,  clearly  in  reference 
to  the  tcnlh  t»ok  of  the  Etymologist. 

The  study  of  glosses  spread  through  thr  publication,  in  157.1. 
of  the  bilingual  glossaries  by  H.  Stephanus  (Estienne),  containing, 
betide*  the  two  great  glossaries,  also  the  Hermeneumnla  SltPkant, 
which  i*  a  recension  of  the  Ps.-Dositkeana  (republished  Goetz, 
Corp.  iii.  43H-474),  and  the  rlmsae  Sttpkani,  excerpted  from  a 
collection  of  the  Hrrmeneumala  (tb.  iii.  4\fc  474). 

In  1600  Bonav.  Vuleanius  republished  the  same  glossaries,  adding 
(t)  the  glossae  Isidori,  which  now  appeared  for  the  first  time:  (aj 
the  Onomaslic on ;  (3)  notae  and  casitgatinnrs,  de  rived  from  Scaliger 
(Locwe,  Prodr.  183). 

In  1606  Carolus  and  Petrus  Labbaeus  published,  with  the  effective 
hi  lp  of  Scaliger.  another  collection  of  glossaries,  republished,  in  1679, 
by  Du  CuigC,  after  whiih  the  f7th  and  18th  centuries  produced  no 
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further  glossaries  (Erasm.  Nycrup  published  extracts  from  the 
Leiden  Glossary,  Vow.  69,  in  1787,  Symbelat  ad  Literal.  Teut.), 
though  glows  were  constantly  used  or  referred  to  by  Salmaiiu.3, 
Meursius.  Meraldus,  Barth,  Fabricius  and  Burman  at  Leiden,  where 
a  rich  collection  of  glossaries  had  been  obtained  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Vo>»iu»  library  (cf.  Loewe,  Ptodr.  168).  In  the  19th  century 
came  Osann's  Glossarii  Lalini  specimen  (1836);  the  glossographic 
publications  of  Angclo  Mai  (Classici  auctores,  vols,  iii.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii., 
Rome,  1831-1836,  containing  0*bern'»  Panormia,  Placidus  and 
various  glosses  from  Vatican  MSS.);  Fr.  Oehler's  treatise  ( IH47 > 
on  the  Cod.  AmpUnianus  of  Osbcrn.  and  his  edition  of  the  three 
Erfurt  glossaries,  so  important  for  Anglo-Saxon  philology;  in  1854 
G.  F.  Hildebrand's  Glossarium  Latinum  (an  extract  from  Aborus 


.— r),  preserved  in  a  Cod.  Paris,  tat.  7690;  1857,  Thomas  Wright's 
vol.  of  Anglo-Saxon  glosses,  which  were  republished  with  others  in 
1884  by  R.  Paul  Wttlck  cr  under  the  title  A  nrlo-Saxon  and  Old  En[lish 
Vocabularies  (London,  1  vols.,  1857);  L.  Dicfenuach's  supplement 
to  Du  Cange,  entitled  Glossarium  Latino-Germanic  urn  mediae  et 
injimae  aetatis,  containing  mostly  glosses  collected  from  glossaries, 
vocabularies,  &c,  enumerated  in  the  preface;  Ritschl's  treatise 
(1870)  on  Placidus,  which  called  forth  an  edition  (1875)  of  Placidus 
by  Dcuerling;  G.  Loewc's  Prodromus  (1876),  and  other  treatises 
by  him,  published  after  his  death  by  G.  Goctt  (Leipzig,  1884); 
1088,  the  second  volume  of  Goetz's  own  great  Corpus  ffossariorum 
Latinmum,  of  which  seven  volumes  (except  the  first)  had  seen  the 
light  by  1907,  the  last  two  being  separately  entitled  Thesaurus 
[lonarum  tmrndalarum,  containing  many  emendations  and  correc- 
tions of  earlier  glossaries  by  the  author  and  other  scholars;  1 900, 
Arthur  S.  Napier,  Old  English  Glosses  (Oxford ),  collected  chiefly  from 
Aldhclm  MSS.,  but  also  from  Augustine.  Avianus,  Beda,  Bocthius, 
Gregory,  Isidore,  Juvcncus,  Phocas,  Prudentius,  &c 

There  arc  a  very  great  number  of  glossaries  still  in  MS.  scattered  in 
various  libraries  of  Lurope.  especially  in  the  Vatican,  at  Monte  Cassino, 
Paris,  M  unich,  Bern,  the  British  M  uscum,  Leiden,  Oxford ,  Cambridge, 
Ac.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  make  the  material  contained  in 
these  MSS.  accessible  in  print,  and  much  may  yet  be  done  with  what 
is  still  unpublished,  though  we  may  find  that  the  differences  between 
the  glossaries  which  often  present  themselves  at  first  sight  arc  mere 
differences  in  form  introduced  by  successive  more  or  less  qualified 
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Celtic  (Breton,  Cornish,  Welsh,  Irish)  glossaries  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  learnt  from  the 
publications  o(  Whitley  Stokes,  Sir  John  Rhys,  Kuno  Meyer.  L.  C. 
tern,  G.  I.  Ascoli,  Heinr.  Zimmcr,  Lrnst  Windisch,  Nigra,  and  many 
others;  these  arc  published  separately  as  books  or  in  Zcuss's  Gram- 
mahca  Ctltica,  A.  Kuhn's  Beitrate  sur  vertteich.  Sprachforsthunt, 
ZeUschr.  ftir  cclliscke  Philoloiie,  Archit  fiir.Celluche  Lextcofraphie, 
the  Revue  critique.  Transactions  of  the  London  Philoloiical  Society,  &c. 

The  first  Hebrew  author  known  to  have  used  glosses  was  R. 
Gershom  of  Metz  (1000)  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Talmud.  But 
he  and  other  Hebrew  writers  after  him  mostly  used  the  Old  French 
language  (though  sometimes  also  Italian,  Slavonic,  German)  of  which 
an  example  has  been  published  by  Lambert  and  Brandin,  in  their 
Glossaire  htbrru-fran^ats  du  Xlll'  siccle :  recueil  dt  mots  hibreux 
bMiques  axec  traduction  fran^aise  (Paris,  I905).  Sec  further  The 
Jemsh  Encyclopedia  (New  York  and  London,  I903), article  "  (...loss." 

Authorities, — For  a  great  part  of  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  G.  Goetz's  article  on  "  Latcin.  Glossographic  " 
in  Pauly's  Realtncyklopadie.  By  the  side  of  Goetz's  Corpus  stands 
the  great  collection  of  Stcinmcycr  and  Sievcrs,  Die  althochdeulschen 
Clossrn  (in  4  vols.,  1879-1898),  containing  a  vast  number  of  (also 
Anglo- Saxon)  glosses  culled  from  Bible  MSS.  and  MSS.  of  clas-.it.il 
Christian  authors,  enumerated  and  described  in  the  4th  vol.  Besides 
the  works  of  the  editors  of,  or  writers  on,  glosses,  already  mentioned. 


we  refer  here  to  a  few  others,  whose  writings  may  be  consulted: 
Hugo  Blumncr;  CathMkon  Antlicum  (cd.  llertage);  De-Vit  (at 
emf  of_  Forcellini's  Lexicon);  F.   Deycks:  Du  Cange:  Funck; 


J.  H.  Gallee  (Altscchs.  Sprachdenkm.,  1894);  GrobcrfK.  Crubcr 
(HnuptqueUen  del  Corpus,  Epin.  u.  Erfurt  Gloss.,  Erlangen,  1904); 
Hammer;  W.  Heracus  (Die  Sprache  ties  Petroniux  und  ate  Glossen, 
Leipzig.  1899):  Kettner;  Klugc;  Krumbachrr;  Lagardc;  Lartd- 
raf;  Marx;  W.  Mcycr-Lubkc  ("  Zu  den  latein.  Glossen"  in 
Vtener  Slud.  xxv.  90  sqq.):  Henry  Nettlcship;  Nicdermann, 
Sola  d'ltymal.  lat.  (Macon,  1901),  Contribut.  a  la  critique  des  tlosses 


lahnes  (Ncuthatcl.  1905);  Pokrowskii ;  Quichcrat:  Otto  B 
Schlutter  (many  important  articles  in  Antlta,  Engtnche  Studien, 
Atchn  f.  latein.  Lexicoeraphte,  Ac);  Scholl;  Srhuchardt;  Leo 
Sommer;  Stadlcr;  Stowasscr;  Strachan;  H.  Sweet;  Uscner 
(/Tartu.  Mus.  xxiii.  496.  xxiv.  38Z);  A.  Way.  Promplorium  partulorum 
sire  clericorum  (3  vols..  l-orxl<in,  1843-1865);  Wcyman.  Wilmanns  (in 
Rhein.  Mus.  xxiv.  363);  Wolfrlin  in  Arch,  fur  lal.Lericotr.;  Zupitza. 
Cf.  further,  the  various  volumes  of  the  following  periodicals: 
Romania;  Zntschr.  fur  deutsches  Alterthum;  Anrha;  Entlisthe 
Sludten;  Journal  of  Entlish  and  German  Philology  (ed.  Cook  and 
Karsten):  Anhiv  fur  latein.  Lexicorr.,  and  others  treating  of  philo- 
logy, lexicography,  grammar,  &c.  (J.  H.  H.) 

GLOSSOP.  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  in  the 
High  Peak  parliamentary  division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  on 
the  extreme  northern  border  of  the  county;  13  m.  E  by  S.  of  I 


Manchester  by  the  Great  Central  railway.  Pop.  (tooi)  at, 5*6. 
It  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Derbyshire, 
and  it  has  also  woollen  and  paper  mills,  dye  and  print  works, 
and  bleaching  greens.  The  town  consists  of  three  main  divisions, 
the  Old  Town  (or  Glossop  proper),  Howard  Town  (or  Glossop 
Dale)  and  Mill  Town.  An  older  parish  church  was  replaced  by 
that  of  All  Saints  in  1830;  there  is  also  a  very  fine  Roman 
Calhoh'c  church.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Glossop 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Howard,  lord  of  the  manor,  a  picturesque 
old  building  with  extensive  terraced  gardens.  On  a  hill  near  the 
town  is  Mclandra  Castle,  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort  guarding 
Longdendalc  and  the  way  into  the  hills  of  the  Peak  District. 
In  the  neighbourhood  also  a  great  railway  viaduct  spans  she 
Dinting  valley  with  sixteen  arches.  To  the  north,  in  Longdcn- 
dale,  there  are  five  lakes  belonging  to  the  water-supply  system 
of  Manchester,  formed  by  damming  the  Etherow,  a  stream  which 
descends  from  the  high  moors  north-east  of  Glossop.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area, 
3052  acres. 

Glossop  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  William  Pcverel,  on  the 
attainder  of  whose  son  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  1157  it 
was^ftcd  by  Henry  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Basingwcrk.  Henry 
VIII.  bestowed  it  on  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Ii  was  made  a 
municipal  borough  in  1866. 

GLOUCESTER.  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  English 
earldom  of  Gloucester  was  held  by  several  members  of  the  royal 
family,  including  Robert,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  John, 
afterwards  king,  and  others,  until  1218,  when  Gilbert  de  Clare 
was  recognized  as  earl  of  Gloucester.  It  remained  in  the  family 
of  Clare  (q.v.)  until  1314,  when  another  Earl  Gilbert  was  killed 
at  Bannockburn;  and  after  this  dale  it  was  claimed  by  various 
relatives  of  the  Clares,  among  them  by  the  younger  Hugh  le 
Dcspcnscr  (d.  1326)  and  by  Hugh  Audlcy  (d.  1347),  both  of  whom 
had  married  sisters  of  Earl  Gilbert.  In  1397  Thomas  le  Dcspenser 
(>37J~>40o)i  »  descendant  of  the  Clares,  was  created  earl  of 
Gloucester;  but  in  1399  he  was  degraded  from  his  earldom 
and  in  January  1400  was  beheaded. 

The  dukedom  dates  from  1385,  when  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
a  younger  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester, 
but  his  honours  were  forfeited  when  he  was  found  guilty  of 
treason  in  1397.  The  next  holder  of  the  title  was  Humphrey, 
a  son  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester  in  1414. 
He  died  without  sons  in  1447,  and  in  1461  the  title  was  revived 
in  favour  of  Richard,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  who  became  king 
as  Richard  III.  in  1483. 

In  1659  Henry  (1639-1660),  a  brother  of  Charles  II.,  was 
formally  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  title  which  he  had  borne 
since  infancy.  This  prince,  sharing  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts,  bad 
incensed  his  mother.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  his  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  Prutcstant  religion,  and  had  fought  among  the 
Spaniards  at  Dunkirk  in  1658.  Having  returned  to  England 
with  Charles  II.,  he  died  unmarried  in  London  on  the  13th  of 
September  1660.  The  next  duke  was  William  (1680-1700), 
son  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  was,  after  his  mother,  the  heir  to 
the  English  throne,  and  who  was  declared  dukeof  Gloucester  by 
his  uncle,  William  III.,  in  1689,  but  no  patent  for  this  creation 
was  ever  passed.  William  died  on  the  30th  of  July  1700,  and 
again  the  title  became  extinct. 

Frederick  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  George  II..  was  known 
for  some  time  as  duke  of  Gloucester,  but  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1736  it  was  as  duke  of  Edinburgh  only.  In  1764 
Frederick's  third  son,  William  Henry  (1743-1805),  was  created 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  by  his  brother,  George  III. 
This  duke's  secret  marriage  with  Maria  (d.  1807),  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpolc  and  widow  of  James,  2nd 
Earl  Waldegrave,  in  1766,  greatly  incensed  his  royal  relatives 
and  led  to  his  banishment  from  court.  Gloucester  died  on  the 
25th  of  August  1805,  leaving  an  only  son,  William  Frederick 
(1776-1834), who  now  became  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh. 
The  duke,  who  served  with  the  British  army  in  Flanders,  married 
his  cousin  Mary  (1776-1S57),  a  daughter  of  George  III.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  November  »3j.|.  leaving  no  children,  and  his 
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widow,  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  of  George  III.,  died  on  the 
30th  of  April  1857. 

GLOUCESTER.  GILBERT  DB  CLARE,  E*rl  or  (1243-1*05). 
was  a  son  of  Richard  de  Clare,  7th  earl  of  Gloucester  and  8th 
earl  of  Clare,  and  was  born  at  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  on  the 
2nd  of  September  1243.  Having  married  Alice  of  Angoulemc, 
half-sister  of  king  Henry  III.,  he  became  carl  of  Gloucester 
and  Clare  on  his  father's  death  in  July  1262,  and  almost  at  once 
joined  the  baronial  party  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  cart  of 
Leicester.  With  Simon  Gloucester  was  at  the  battle  of  Lewes 
in  May  1264,  when  the  king  himself  surrendered  to  him,  and 
after  this  victory  he  was  one  of  the  three  persons  selected  to 
nominate  a  council.  Soon,  however,  he  quarrelled  with  Leicester. 
Leaving  London  for  his  lands  on  the  Welsh  border  he  met 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  king  Edward  I.,  at  Ludlow,"  just 
after  his  escape  from  captivity,  and  by  his  skill  contributed 
largely  to  the  prince's  victory  at  Evesham  in  August  1 265.  Rut 
this  alliance  was  as  transitory  as  the  one  with  Leicester.  Glou- 
cester took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  barons  who  had 
surrendered  at  Kcnil worth  in  November  and  December  1266, 
and  after  putting  his  demands  before  the  king,  secured  possession 
of  London.  This  happened  in  April  1267,  but  the  earl  quickly 
made  his  peace  with  Henry  III.  and  with  Prince  Edward,  and, 
having  evaded  an  obligation  to  go  on  the  Crusade,  he  helped 
to  secure  the  peaceful  accession  of  Edward  I.  to  the  throne 
in  1272.  Gloucester  then  passed  several  years  in  fighting  in 
Wales,  or  on  the  Welsh  border;  in  1289  when  the  barons  were 
asked  for  a  subsidy  he  replied  on  their  behalf  that  they  would 
Crant  nothing  until  they  saw  the  king  in  person  (nisi  prius 
peesanalUet  vidcrenl  in  Anglia  faciem  regis),  and  in  1291  he  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  violent  quarrel  with 
Humphrey  de  Bobun,  earl  of  Hereford.  Having  divorced  his 
wife  Alice,  be  married  in  1 390  Edward's  daughter  Joan,  or 
Johanna  (d.  1307).  Earl  Gilbert,  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  Red,"  died  at  Monmouth  on  the  7th  of  December  1295. 
leaving  in  addition  to  three  daughters  a  son,  Gilbert,  carl  of 
Gloucester  and  Clare,  who  was  killed  at  Bannockburn. 

See  C.  Rcmont,  Simon  de  Mantfort,  comle  de  Leicester  (1884),  and 
G  W.  Prothero.  Simon  de  Montfort  (1877). 

GLOUCESTER.  HUMPHREY.  Duke  of  (1301-1447),  fourth 
son  of  Henry  IV-  by  Mary  de  Bohun,  was  born  in  1391.  He  was 
knighted  at  his  father's  coronation  on  the  nth  of  October 
1399.  and  created  duke  of  Gloucester  by  Henry  V  at  Leicester 
on  the  16th  of  May  1414.  He  served  in  the  war  next  year, 
and  was  wounded  at  Agincourt,  where  he  owed  his  life  to  his 
brother's  valour.  In  April  1416  Humphrey  received  the  emperor 
Sigismund  at  Dover  and,  according  to  a  16th-century  story, 
did  not  let  him  land  till  be  had  disclaimed  all  title  to  imperial 
authority  in  England.  In  the  second  invasion  of  France 
Humphrey  commanded  the  force  which  during  1418  reduced 
the  Cotcntin  and  captured  Cherbourg.  Afterwards  he  joined 
the  main-  army  -before  Rouen,  and  took  part  in  subsequent 
campaigns  till  January  1420.  He  then  went  home  to  replace 
Bedford  as  regent  in  England,  and  held  office  till  Henry's 
own  return  in  February  1421.  He  was  again  regent  for  his 
brother  from  May  to  September  1422. 

Henry  V.  mcaiured  Humphrey's  capacity,  and  by  his  will 
named  him  merely  deputy  for  Bedford  in  England.  Humphrey 
at  oocc  claimed  the  full  position  of  .regent,  but  the  parliament 
and  council  allowed  him  only  the  title  of  protector  during 
Bedford's  absence,  with  limited  powers.  His  lack  of  discretion 
soon  justified  this  caution.  In  the  autumn  of  1422  he  married 
Jacqueline  of  Ba%aria,  heiress  of  Holland,  to  whose  lands 
Philip  of  Burgundy  had  claims.  Bedford,  in  the  interest  of  so 
important  an  ally,  endeavoured  vainly  to  restrain  his  brother. 
Finally  in  October  1424  Humphrey  took  up  arms  in  his  wife's 
behalf,  but  after  a  short  campaign  in  Hainault  went  home, 
and  left  Jacqueline  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Burgundy.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  April  1425  he  soon  entangled  himself  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  council  and  his  uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  and 
stirred  up  a  tumult  in  London.  Open  war  was  averted  only  by 
Beaufort's  prudence,  and  Bedford's  hurried  return,  Humphrey 


had  charged  his  uncle  with  disloyalty  to  the  late  and  present 
kings.  With  some  difficulty  Bedford  effected  a  formal  reconcilia- 
tion at  Leicester  in  March  1426,  and  forced  Humphrey  to  accept 
Beaufort's  disavowal.  When  Bedford  left  England  next  year 
Humphrey  renewed  his  intrigues.  But  one  complication  was 
removed  by  the  annulling  in  1428  of  his  marriage  with  Jacqueline. 
His  open  adultery  with  his  mistress,  Eleanor  Cobham,  also  made 
him  unpopular.  To  check  his  indiscretion  the  council,  in 
November  1429,  had  the  king  crowned,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
Humphrey's  protectorate.  However,  when  Henry  VI.  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  to  be,  crowned  in  France,  Humphrey  was  made 
lieutenant  and  warden  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  ruled  England 
for  nearly  two  years.  His  jealousy  of  Bedford  and  Beaufort 
still  continued,  and  when  the  former  died  in  143s  there  was  no 
one  to  w  horn  he  would  defer.  The  defection  of  Burgundy  roused 
English  feeling,  and  Humphrey  won  popularity  as  leader  of  the 
war  party.  In  1436  he  commanded  in  a  short  invasion  of 
Flanders,  But  he  had  no  real  power,  and  his  political  im- 
portance lay  in  his  persistent  opposition  to  Beaufort  and  the 
councillors  of  his  party.  In  1439  he  renewed  his  (barges  against 
his  uncle  without  effect.  His  position  was  further  damaged  by 
his  connexion  with  Eleanor  Cobham,  whom  he  had  now  married. 
In  1441  Eleanor  was  charged  with  practising  sorcery  against 
the  king,  and  Humphrey  had  to  submit  to  see  her  condemned, 
and  her  accomplices  executed.  Nevertheless,  he  continued 
his  political  opposition,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  Suffolk, 
who  was  now  taking  Beaufort's  place  in  the  council,  by  opposing 
the  king's  marriage  to  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Under  Suffolk's 
influence  Henry  VI.  grew  to  distrust  his  uncle  altogether.  The 
crisis  came  in  the  parliament  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  February 
T447-  Immediately  on  his  arrival  there  Humphrey  was  arrested, 
and  four  days  later,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  he  died.  Rumour 
attributed  his  death  to  foul  play.  But  his  health  had  been  long 
undermined  by  excesses,  and  his  end  was  probably  only  hastened 
by  the  shock  of  his  arrest. 

Humphrey  was  buried  at  St  Albans  Abbey,  in  a  fine  tomb, 
which  still  exists.  He  was  ambitious  and  self-seeking,  but 
unstable  and  unprincipled,  and,  lacking  the  fine  qualities  of  his 
brothers,  excelled  neither  in  war  nor  in  peace.  Still  he  was  a 
cultured  and  courtly  prince,  who  could  win  popularity.  He 
was  long  rcracmlwrcd  as  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  and  in  his 
lifetime  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters.  He  had  been  a  great 
collector  of  books,  many  of  which  he  presented  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  He  contributed  also  to  the  building  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  of  the  room  still  called  Duke  Humphrey's  library. 
His  books  were  dispersed  at  the  Reformation  and  only  three 
volumes  of  his  donation  now  remain  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Titus  Livius,  an  Italian  in  Humphrey's  service,  wrote  a  life 
of  Henry  V.  at  his  patron's  bidding.  Other  Italian  scholars, 
as  Leonardo  Arctino,  benefited  by  his  patronage.  Amongst 
English  men  of  letters  he  hefriended  Reginald  Pccock,  Whct- 
hamstcad  of  St  Albans,  Capgravc  the  historian,  Lydgate,  and 
Gilbert  Kymcr,  who  was  his  physician  and  chancellor  of  Oxford 
university.  A  popular  error  found  Humphrey  a  fictitious  tomb 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  adjoining  aisle,  called  Duke 
Humphrey's  Walk,  was  frequented  by  beggars  and  needy 
adventurers.  Hence  the  16th-century  proverb  "  to  dine  with 
Duke  Humphrey,"  used  of  those  who  loitered  there  dinner- 
less. 

The  most  important  contemporary  sources  are  Stevenson's  Wars 
of  the  English  in  France.  Whetnamstcad's  Register,  and  Bcckington's 
Letters  (all  in  RnlU  Ser.),  with  the  various  London  Chronicles,  and 
the  work*  of  Waurin  and  Monstrelct.  For  his  relations  with 
Jacqueline  nee  F.  von  Loner's  Jacobaa  von  Bayern  und  ikre  Zett 
(2  vols.,  Ncwdlingcn,  1869).  For  other  modern  authorities  consult 
W.  StubbV*  Constitutional  History;  J.  It"  Ramsay's  Lancaster  and 
York;  Political  History  of  England,  vol,  iv. ;  R.  rauli,  Pictures  of 
Old  England,  pp.  373-401  (1861);  and  K.  H.  Vickers,  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  (1907).  For  Humphrey's  correspondence  with 
Piero  Candido  Decembrio  sec  the  English  Historical  Renew,  vols, 
x.,  xix.,  xx.  (C.  L.  K.) 

GLOUCESTER.  RICHARD  DB  CLARE,  Earl  or  (1122-1262), 
was  a  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare.  6th  earl  of  Gloucester  and  7th 
earl  of  Clare,  and  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August  1222,  succecdin 
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to  his  father's  earldoms  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  October 
1230.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hubert  dc  Burgh, 
and  after  her  death  in  1 237  he  married  Maud,  daughter  of  John  dc 
Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  passed  his  early  years  in  tournaments 
and  pilgrimages,  taking  for  a  time  a  secondary  and  undecided 
part  in  politics.  He  refused  to  help  Henry  III.  on  the  French 
expedition  of  1*50,  but  was  afterwards  with  the  king  at  Paris, 
then  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  errand  to  Scotland,  and  was  sent 
to  Germany  to  work  among  the  princes  for  the  election  of  his 
stepfather,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
About  1258  Gloucester  took  up  his  position  as  a  leader  of  the 
barons  in  their  resistance  to  the  king,  and  he. was  prominent 
during  the  proceedings  which  followed  the  Mad  Parliament  at 
Oxford  in  125S.  In  1259,  however,  he  quarrelled  with  Simon  dc 
Mont  fort,  carl  of  Leicester;  the  dispute,  begun  in  England, 
was  renewed  in  France  and  he  was  again  in  the  confidence  and 
company  of  the  king.  This  attitude,  too,  was  only  temporary, 
and  in  1261  Gloucester  and  Leicester  were  again  working  in 
concord.  The  earl  died  at  his  residence  near  Canterbury  on  the 
1 5th  of  July  1262.  A  large  landholder  like  his  son  and  successor, 
Gilbert,  Gloucester  was  the  most  powerful  English  baron  ol  his 
lime;  he  was  avaricious  and  extravagant,  but  educated  and  able. 
He  left  several  children  in  addition  to  Earl  Gilbert. 

GLOUCESTER,  ROBERT.  Earl  or  (d.  114;),  was  a  natural 
son  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  He  was  born,  before  his  father's 
accession,  at  Caen  in  Normandy;  but  the  exact  date  of  his  birth, 
and  his  mother's  name  are  unknown.  He  received  from  his 
father  the  hand  of  a  wealthy  heiress,  Mabel  of  Gloucester, 
daughter  of  Robert  Fiu  Hamon,  and  with  her  the  lordships 
of  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan.  About  11 21  the  earldom  of 
Gloucester  was  created  for  his  benefit.  His  rank  and  territorial 
influence  made  him  the  natural  leader  of  the  western  baronage. 
Hence,  at  his  father's  death,  he  was  sedulously  courted  by  the 
rival  parties  of  his  half-sister  the  empress  Matilda  and  of  Stephen. 
After  some  hesitation  he  declared  for  the  latter,  but  tendered 
bis  homage  upon  strict  conditions,  the  breach  of  which  should  be 
held  to  invalidate  the  contract.  Robert  afterwards  alleged  that 
he  had  merely  feigned  submission  to  Stephen  with  the  object 
of  secretly  furthering  his  half-sister's  cause  among  the  English 
barons.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  mortified  at  finding 
himself  excluded  from  the  inner  councils  of  the  king,  and  so 
resolved  to  sell  his  services  elsewhere.  Robert  left  England  for 
Normandy  in  1137,  renewed  his  relations  with  the  Angevin 
party,  and  in  1 138  sent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  king.  Returning 
to  England  in  the  following  year,  he  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  his  own  earldom  with  such  success  that  the  greater 
part  of  western  England  and  the  south  Welsh  marches  were 
soon  in  the  possession  of  the  empress.  By  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
(Feb.  2,  1141),  tn  which  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  the  carl 
made  good  Matilda's  claim  to  the  whole  kingdom.  He  accom- 
panied her  triumphal  progress  to  Winchester  and  London,  but 
was  unable  to  moderate  the  arrogance  of  her  behaviour.  Con- 
sequently she  was  soon  expelled  from  London  and  deserted  by 
the  bishop  Henry  of  Winchester  who,  as  legate,  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  English  church.  With  Matilda  the  carl  besieged 
the  legate  at  Winchester,  but  was  forced  by  the  royalists  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat,  and  in  covering  Matilda's  flight  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  pursuers.  So  great  was  his  importance  that  his 
party  purchased  his  freedom  by  the  release  of  Stephen.  The  earl 
renewed  the  struggle  for  the  crown  and  continued  it  until  his 
death  (Oct.  31,  1 147);  but  the  personal  unpopularity  of  Matilda, 
and  the  estrangement  of  the  Church  from  her  cause,  made  his 
efforts  unavailing.  ,  His  loyalty  to  a  lost  cause  must  be  allowed 
to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  his  earlier  double-dealing.  But  he 
hardly  deserves  the  extravagant  praise  which  is  lavished  upon 
him  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  The  sympathies  of  the  chronicler 
are  too  obviously  influenced  by.  the  carl's  munificence  towards 
literary  men: 

Sep  the  llitlma  naxlla  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (Rolls  edition) ; 
the  Hutoria  Annhrum  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Roll*  edition); 
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GLOUCESTER,  THOMAS  OF  WOODSTOCK.  DtTCE  OF  (13SS- 

1307).  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  the  English  king  Edward  III., 
was  born  at  Woodstock  on  the  7th  of  January  1355.  Having 
married  Eleanor  (d.  1300),  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Humphrey 
dc  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  Essex  and  Northampton  (d.  1373), 
Thomas  obtained  the  office  of  constable  of  England,  a  position 
previously  held  by  the  Bohuns,  and  was  made  carl  of  Buckingham 
by  his  nephew,  Richard  II..  nt  the  coronation  in  July  1377. 
He  took  part  in  defending  the  English  coasts  against  the  attack* 
of  the  French  and  Castilians,  after  which  he  led  an  army  through 
northern  and  central  France,  and  besieged  Nantes,  which  town, 
however,  he  failed  to  take. 

Returning  to  England  early  in  1381,  Buckingham  found  that 
his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  married 
his  wife's  sister,  Mary  Bohun,  to  his  own  son,  Henry,  afterwards 
King  Henry  IV.  The  relations  between  the  brothers,  hitherto 
somewhat  strained,  were  not  unproved  by  this  proceeding,  as 
Thomas,  doubtless,  was  hoping  to  retain  possession  of  Mary's 
estates.  Having  taken  some  part  in  crushing  the  rising  of  the 
peasants  in  1381,  Buckingham  became  more  friendly  with 
Lancaster;  and  while  marching  with  the  king  into  Scotland  in 
1383  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  mark  of  favour,  however, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  up  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  Richard.  Lancaster  having  left  the  country,  Gloucester 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  disliked  the  royal 
advisers,  Michael  dc  la  Pole,  carl  of  Suffolk  and  Robert  de  Vcre, 
carl  of  Oxford,  whose  recent  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of 
Ireland  had  aroused  profound  discontent.  The  moment  was 
propitious  for  interference,  and  supported  by  those  who  were 
indignant  at  the  extravagance  and  incompetence,  real  or  alleged, 
of  the  king,  Gloucester  was  soon  in  a  position  of  authority.  He 
forced  on  the  dismissal  and  impeachment  of  Suffolk;  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  appointed  in  1386  to  reform  the 
kingdom  and  the  royal  household;  and  took  up  arms  when 
Richard  began  proceedings  against  the  commissioners.  Having 
defeated  Vere  at  Radcot  in  December  1387  the  duke  and  his 
associates  entered  London  to  find  the  king  powerless  in  their 
hands.  Gloucester,  who  had  previously  threatened  his  uncle 
with  deposition,  was  only  restrained  from  taking  this  extreme 
step  by  the  influence  of  his  colleagues;  but,  as  the  leader  of  the 
"  lords  appellant  "  in  the  "  Merciless  Parliament ,"  which  met 
in  February  1388  and  was  packed  with  bis  supporters,  he  took 
a  savage  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  while  not  neglecting  to  add 
to  his  own  possessions. 

He  was  not  seriously  punished  when  Richard  regained  his 
power  in  May  1380,  but  he  remained  in  the  background,  although 
employed  occasionally  on  public  business,  and  accompanying  t  he 
king  to  Ireland  in  1304.  In  1306,  however,  uncle  and  nephew  were 
again  at  variance.  Gloucester  disliked  the  peace  with  France  and 
Richard's  second  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  King 
Charles  VI.;  other  causes  of  difference  were  not  wanting,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  duke  was  plotting  to  seize  the  king.  At 
all  events  Richard  decided  to  arrest  him.  By  refusing  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  the  duke  frustrated  the  first  attempt,  but  on  the 
tith  of  July  1307  he  was  arrested  by  the  king  himself  at  his 
residence,  Pleshcy  castle  in  Essex.  He  was  taken  at  once  to 
Calais,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  the 
king  on  the  9th  of  September  following.  The  facts  seem  to  be  as 
follows.  At  the  -beginning  of  September  it  was  reported  that  ho 
was  dead.  The  rumour,  probably  a  deliberate  one,  was  false,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  justice,  Sir  William  Rickhill  (d.  1407), 
was  sent  to  Calais  with  instructions  dated  the  17th  of  August  to 
obtain  a  confession  from  Gloucester.  On  the  8lh  of  September 
the  duke  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  his 
death  immediately  followed  this  avowal.  Unwilling  to  meet  his 
parliament  so  soon  after  his  uncle's  death,  Richard's  purpose  was 
doubtless  to  antedate  this  occurrence,  and  to  foster  the  impression 
that  the  duke  had  died  from  natural  causes  in  August.  When 
parliament  met  in  September  he  was- declared  guilty  of  treason 
and  his  estates  forfeited.  Gloucester  had  one  son,  Humphrey 
(c.  1381-1309),  who  died  unmarried,  and  four  daughters,  the 
most  po'.:'t!'j  of  whom  was  Anne  (c.  1380-1438),  vho  was 
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successively  the  wife  of  Thomas,  3rd  carl  of  Stafford, Edmund,  5th 
carl  of  Stafford, and  William  Bourchicr,  count  of  Eu.  Gloucester 
is  supposed  to  have  written  L'Ordonnanu  d'  Anglctcrre  pour  U 
camp  d  I'oulrcHce,  ou  gaigc  de  balaiUt. 

Bibliogkaphv. — See  T.  WaUingham.  Ilistoria  Antfitana,  edited 
by  H.  T.  Riley  (London,  1863-186J):  The  Monk  of  Evesham, 
fliitoria  vxtae  et  reini  Ruardi  II.,  edited  by  T.  Hcarnc  (Oxford, 
itjo);  Ckronique  de  la  traison  tt  mart  d<  Rukard  II,  edited  by  B. 
Williams  (London,  1846):  J.  Froissart,  Chroniqutt,  edited  by  S. 
Luce  and  G.  Raynaud  (Pari*.  1869-1H97);  W.  Stubb*.  Constitutional 
History,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  ityi);  f  Tait  in  Outoj  Collect  Historical 
Essays  and  S.  Armitagc-Smilh,  John  of  Gaunt  (London.  1904). 

GLOUCESTER  (abbreviated  as  pronounced  Glo'ster),  a  city, 
county  of  a  city,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  port, 
and  the  county  town  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  on  the  left 
(east)  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  1 14  m  W.N  W  of  London.  Pop. 
(1001)  47,055-  It  is  served  by  the  Great  Western  railwa^  and 
the  west -and -north  branch  of  the  Midland  railway,  while  the 
Berkeley  Ship  Canal  runs  S.W.  to  Sharpness  Docks  in  the  Severn 
estuary  (16J  m.).  Gloucester  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
overlooking  the  Severn  and  sheltered  by  the  Coltcswolds  on  the 
cast,  while  the  Malvcrns  and  the  hills  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  rise 
prominently  to  the  west  and  north-west 

The  cathedral,  in  the  north  of  the  city  near  1  he  river,  originates 
in  the  foundation  of  an  abbey  of  Si  Peter  in  6S1.  the  foundations 
of  the  present  church  having  been  laid  by  Abbol  Serlo  (107?- 
1104);  and  Walter  Froucester  (d.  1412)  its  historian,  became  its 
6rst  mitred  abbot  in  1381.  Until  1541.  Gloucester  by  in  the  see 
of  Worcester,  but  the  separate  sec  was  then  constituted,  with 
John  Wakcman.  last  abbot  of  Tewkesbury',  for  its  first  Lishop. 
The  diocese  covers  the  greater  part  of  Gloucestershire,  with  small 
parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Wiltshire.  The  cathedral  may  be 
succinctly  described  as  consisting  of  a  Norman  nucleus,  with 
additions  in  every-  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  4*0  ft.  long, 
and  144  ft.  broad,  with  a  beautiful  central  tower  of  the  15th 
century  rising  to  the  height  of  7:5  ft.  and  topped  by  four  graceful 
pinnacles.  The  rave  is  massive  Norman  with  Early  English 
roof;  the  crypt  also,  under  the  choir,  aisles  and  chapels,  is 
Norman,  as  is  the  chapter- house.  The  crypt  is  one  of  the  four 
apsidal  cathedral  crypisin  England,  theothcrsbeingat  Worcester, 
Winchester  and  Canterbury.  The  south  porch  is  Perpendicular, 
with  fan-tfacery  roof,  as  also  is  the  north  transept,  the  south 
being  transitional  Decorated.  The  choir  :has  Perpendicular 
tracery  over  Norman  work,  with  an  apsidal  chapel  on  each  side. 
The  choir-vaulting  is  particularly  rich,  and  the  modern  scheme 
of  colouring  is  judicious.  The  splendid  late  Decorated  east 
window  is  partly  filled  with  ancient  glass.  Between  the  apsidal 
chapels  is  a  cross  Lady  chapel,  and  north  of  the  nave  are  the 
cloisters,  with  very  early  example  of  fan-traccry,  the  carols  or 
stalls  lor  the  monks'  study  and  writing  lying  to  the  south.  The 
finest  monument  is  the  canopied  shrine  of  Edward  II.  who  was 
brought  hither  from  Berkeley.  By  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  this 
the  building  and  sanctuary  were  enriched.  In  a  sidc-chai>cl,  too, 
is  a  monument  in  coloured  bog  oak  of  Robert  Curthosc,  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  abbey,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
interred  there;  and  those  of  Bishop  Warburlon  and  Dr  Edward 
Jcnncr  arc  also  worthy  of  special  mention.  A  musical  festival, 
(the  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs)  is  held  annually  in  this  cathedral 
and  those  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  in  turn.  Between  1875 
and  1S90  and  in  1897  the  cathedral  was  extensively  restored, 
principally  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Attached  to  the  deanery  is  the 
Norman  prior's  chapel.  In  St  Mary's  Square  outside  the  Abbey 
gate,  Bishop  Hooper  suffered  martyrdom  under  Queen  Mary  in 
»55S- 

Quaint  gabled  and  timbered  houses  preserve  the  ancient  aspect 
of  the  city.  Al  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  four  principal 
streets  stood  the  Tolscy  or  town  hall,  replaced  by  a  modern 
building  in  1894.  None  of  the  old  public  buildings,  in  fact,  is  left, 
but  the  New  Inn  in  Northgatc  Street  is  a  beautiful  timbered 
house,  strong  and  massive,  with  external  gallcriesand  courtyards, 
built  in  1450  for  the  pilgrims  to  Edward  II. 's  shrine,  by  Abbot 
Sebrokc,  a  traditional  subterranean  passage  leading  thence  to  the 
cathedral.  The  timber  is  principally  chestnut.  There  are  a  large 


number  of  churches  and  dissenting  chapels,  and  it  may  have 
been  the  old  proverb,  "as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester."  which 
provoked  Oliver  Cromwell  to  declare  that  the  city  had  "  more 
churches  than  godliness."  Of  the  churches  four  are  of  special 
interest:  St  Mary  de  Lode,  with  a  Norman  tower  and  chancel, 
and  a  monument  of  Bishop  Hooper,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple  which  became  the  first  Christian  church  in  Britain,  St 
Mary  de  Crypt,  a  cruciform,  structure  of  the  1  Jth  century,  with, 
later  additions  and  a  "beautiful  and  lofty  tower;  the  church  of 
St  Michael,  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  ancient  abbey  of 
St  Peter;  and  St  Nicholas  church,  originally  of  Norman  erection, 
and  possessing  a  tower  and  other  portions  of  later  date.  In.  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt  arc  slight  remains  of  Grey- 
friars  and  Blackfriars  monasteries,  and  also  of  the  city  wall. 
Early  vaulted  cellars  remain  under  the  Fleece  and  Saracen's 
Head  inns.. 

There  arc  three  endowed  schools:  the  College  school,  refounded 
by  Henry  VI IX  as  part  of  the  cathedral  establishment,  the 
school  of  St  Mary  de  Cryp'i  founded  by  Dame  Joan  Cook*  in  the 
same  reign;  and  Sir  Thomas  Rich's  Blue  Coat  hospital  for  34 
boys  0666)  At  the  Crypt  school  the  famous  preacher  George 
Whitcfield  (1714-1770)  was  educated,  and  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  church.  The  first  Sunday  school  was  held  in 
Gloucester,  being  originated  by  Robert  Raikes,  in  17S0. 

The  noteworthy  modern  buildings  include  the  museum  and 
school  of  art  and  science,  the  county  gaol  (on  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
and  Norman  castle),  the  Shire  Hall  and  the  Whitcfield  memorial 
church.  A  park  in  the  south  of  the  city  contains  a  spa,  a  chaly- 
beate spring  having  been  discovered  in  1814.  West  of  this, 
across  the  canal,  are  the  remains  (a  gateway  and  some  walls)  of 
Llanthony  Priory,  a  cell  of  the  mother  abbey  in  the  vale  of 
Ewyas,  Monmouthshire,  which  in  thcreignof  Edward IV.  became 
the  secondary  establishment. 

Gloucester  possesses  match  works,  foundries,  marble  and 
slate  works,  saw-mills,  chemical  works,  rope  works.  Hour-mills, 
manufactories  of  railway  wagons,  engines  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  boat  and  ship-building  yards.  Gloucester 
was  declared  a  port  in  1  S'S  >.  The  Berkeley  canal  was  opened  in 
1827.  The  Gloucester  canal-harbour  and  that  at  Sharpness  on 
the  Severn  are  managed  by  a  board.  Principal  imports  are 
timber  and  grain;  and  exports,  coal,  salt,  iron  and  bricks. 
The  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries  in  the  Severn  arc  valuable. 
The  tidal  bore  in  the  river  attains  its  extreme  height  just  below 
the  city,  and  sometimes  surmounts  the  weir  in  the  western 
branch  of  the  river,  affecting  the  stream  up  to  Tewkesbury  lock. 
The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The  city  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors.  Area, 
131 5  acres. 

History—  The  traditional  existence  of  a  British  settlement 
at  Gloucester  (Cx'r  Glow,  Glcawccastre,  Glcucestre)  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  direct  evidence,  but  Gloucester  was  the  Roman 
municipality  or  colonia  of  Glaum,  founded  by  Ncrva  (a.o.  96-98). 
Parts  of  the  walls  can  be  traced,  and  many  remains  and  coins 
have  been  found,  though  inscriptions  (as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  Britain)  are  somewhat  scarce.  Its  situation  on  a  navigable 
river,  and  the  foundation  in  6S1  of  the  abbey  of  St  Peter  by 
/Ethelred  favoured  the  growth  of  the  town;  and  before  the 
Conquest  Gloucester  was  a  borough  governed  by  a  portreeve, 
with  a  castle  which  was  frequently  a  royal  residence,  and  a  mint. 
The  first  overlord,  Earl  Godwine,  was  succeeded  nearly  a  century 
later  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester.  Henry  II.  granted  the  first 
charter  in  1155  which  gave  the  burgesses  the  same  liberties 
as  the  citizens  of  London  and  Winchester,  and  a  second  charter 
of  Henry  II.  gave  them  freedom  of  passage  on  the  Severn.  The 
first  charter  was  confirmed  in  1 194  by  Richard  I.  The  privileges 
of. the  borough  were  greatly  extended  by  the  charter  of  John 
(uoo)  which  gave  freedom  from  toll  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  from  pleading  outside  the  borough.  Subsequent  charters 
were  numerous.  Gloucester  was  incorporated  by  Richard  III. 
in  1483,  the  town  being  made  a  county  in  itself.  This  charier 
was  confirmed  in  1489  and  is  to.  and  other  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion were  received  by  Gloucester  from  Elizabeth  in  1560,  James  I. 
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in  1604,  Charles  I.  in  1626  and  Charles  U.  in  4672.  The 
chartered  port  of  Gloucester  dates  from  1580.  Gloucester 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1375  to  18*5,  since 
when  it  has  been  represented  by  one  member.  A  seven  days' 
fair  from  the  94th  of  June  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  in  130:. 
and  James  I.  licensed  fairs  on  the  25th  of  March  and  the  17th 
of  November,  and  fairs  under  these  grants  are  still  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  April  and  July  and  the  last  Saturday  in 
November.  The  fair  now  held  on  the  28th  of  September  was 
granted  to  the  abbey  of  St  Peter  in  1 237.  A  market  on  Wednes- 
day existed  in  the  reign  of  John,  was  confirmed  by  charter  in 
1227  and  is  still  held.  The  iron  trade  of  Gloucester  dates  from 
before  the  Conquest;  tanning  was  carried  on  before  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  pin-making  and  Dell-founding  were  introduced 
in  the  t6th,  and  the  long-existing  coal  trade  became  important 
in  the  i8th  century.  The  cloth  trade  flourished  from  the  12th 
to  the  16th  century.  The  sea-borne  trade  in  corn  and  wine 
existed  before  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

See  W.  H.  Stevenson.  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Glouctsler 
(Gloucester,  1893);  Victoria  County  Ilistory,  Gloucester skirt. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  beautifully  situated  on  Cape  Ann 
Pop.  (1800)  24,651;  (1000)  26,121,  of  whom  8768  were  foreign- 
born,  including  4388  English  Canadians,  800  French  Canadians, 
665  Irish,  653  Finns  and  594  Portuguese;  (1910  census) 
24,398  Area,  53-6  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railway  and  by  a  steamboat  line  to  Boston.  The  surface  is 
sterile,  naked  and  rugged,  with  bold,  rocky  ledges,  and  a  most 
picturesque  shore,  the  beauties  of  which  have  made  it  a  favourite 
summer  resort,  much  frequented  by  artists.  Included  within 
the  city  borders  are  several  villages,  of  which  the  principal  one, 
also  known  as  Gloucester,  has  a  deep  and  commodious  harbour. 
Afnong  the  other  villages,  all  summer  resorts,  arc  Annisquam, 
Bay  View  and  Magnolia  (so  called  from  the  Magnolia  glauca, 
which  grows  wild  there,  this  being  probably  its  most  northerly 
habitat);  near  Magnolia  arc  Rate's  Chasm  (60  ft.  deep  and  6- 10  ft. 
wide)  and  Norman's  Woe.thc  scene  of  the  wTcck  of  the  "Hesperus" 
(which  has  only  tradition  as  a  basis),  celebrated  in  Longfellow's 
poem.  There  is  some  slight  general  commerce— in  1909  the 
imports  were  valued  at  $130,098;  the  exports  at  $7853 — 
but  the  principal  business  is  fishing,  and  has  been  since  early 
colonial  days.  The  pursuit  of  cod,  mackerel,  herring  and 
halibut  fills  up,  with  a  winter  coasting  trade,  the  round  of 
the  year.  In  this  industry  Gloucester  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  United  States;  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
fishing  ports  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  adult  males  arc  engaged 
in  it.  The  "  catch  "  was  valued  in  1893  at  $3,212,985  and  in 
1905  at  $3,377.330-  The  organization  of  the  industry  has 
undergone  many  transformations,  but  a  notable  feature  is  the 
general  practice— especially  since  modern  methods  have  necessi- 
tated larger  vessels  and  more  costly  gear,  and  correspondingly 
greater  capital — of  profit-sharing;  all  the  crew  entering  on  that 
basis  and  not  independently.  There  arc  some  manufactures, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  fisheries.  The  total  factory  product 
in  1905  was  valued  at  $6,020,984,  of  which  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  fish  represented  $4,068,571,  and  glue  represented 
$752,003.  An  industry  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
quarrying  of  the  beautiful,  dark  Cape  Ann  granite  that  underlies 
the  city  and  all  the  environs. 

Gloucester  harbour  was  probably  noted  by  Champlain  (as 
La  Bcauport),  and  a  temporary  settlement  was  made  by  English 
fishermen  sent  out  by  the  Dorchester  Company  of  "  merchant 
adventurers"  in  1623-1625;  some  of  these  settlers  returned 
to  England  in  1625,  and  others,  with  Roger  Conant,  the  governor, 
removed  to  what  is  now  Salem.'  Permanent  settlement  ante- 
dated 1639  at  least,  and  in  1642  the  township  was  incorporated. 
From  Gosnold's  voyages  onward  the  extraordinary  abundance 
of  cod  about  Cape  Ann  was  well  known,  and  though  the  first 

*  According  to  tome  authorities  (e.g.  Pringle)  a  few  settlers 
remained  on  the  site  of  Gloucester,  the  permanent  settlement  thus 
dating  from  1623  to  1625;  of  this,  however,  there  h  no  proof,  and 
the  contrary  opinion  is* the  one  generally  held. 


settlers  characteristically  enough  tried  to  live  by  fanning,  they 
speedily  became  perforce  a  sea-faring  folk.  The  active  pursuit  of 
fishing  as  an  industry  may  be  dated  as  beginning  about  1700, 
for  then  began  voyages  beyond  Cape  Sable.  Voyages  to  the 
Grand  Banks  began  about  1741.  Mackerel  was  a  relatively 
unimportant  catch  until  about  1821,  and  since  then  has  been 
an  important  but  unstable  return;  halibut  fishing  has  been 
vigorously  pursued  since  about  1836  and  herring  since  about 
■  1 856.  At  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Independence  Gloucester, 
whose  fisheries  then  employed  about  600  men,  was  second  to 
Marblchead  as  a  fishing-port.  The  war  destroyed  the  fisheries, 
which  steadily  declined,  reaching  their  lowest  ebb  from  1820  to 
1840.  Meanwhile  foreign  commerce  had  greatly  expanded. 
The  cbd  take  bad  supported  in  the  18th  century  ah  extensive 
trade  with  Bilbao,  Lisbon  and  the  West  Indies,  and  though 
changed  in  nature  with  the  decline  of  the  Bank  fisheries  after 
the  War  of  Independence,  it  continued  large  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Throughout  more  than  ball  of 
the  same  century  also  Gloucester  carried  on  a  varied  and 
valuable  trade  with  Surinam,  hake  being  the  chief  article  of 
export  and  molasses  and  sugar  the  principal  imports.  "  India 
Square  "  remains,  a  memento  of  a  bygone  day.  About  1850  the 
fisheries  revived,  especially  after  i860,  under  the  influence  of 
better  prices,  improved  methods  and  the  discovery  of  new 
grounds,  becoming  again  the  chief  economic  interest;  and  since 
thai  lime  the  village  of  Gloucester  has  changed  from  a  picturesque 
hamlet  to  a  fairly  modern,  though  still  quaint  and  somewhat 
foreign,  settlement  Gasoline  boats-  were  introduced  in  1900. 
Ship-building  is  another  industry' of  thepast.  The  first  "schooner" 
was  launched  at  Gloucester  in  1713.  From  1830  to  1907,  776 
vessels  and  5242  lives  were  lost  in  the  fisheries,  but  the  loss  of 
life  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  better  vessels  and  by 
unproved  methods  of  fishing.    Gloucester  became  a  city  In  1874. 

Gloucester  life  has  been  celebrated  in  many  books;  among  others 
in  Elizabeth  Smart  Phelps- Ward's  Singular  Life  and  Old  Maid's 
Paradtse,  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous,  and  in  James 
B.  Connolly's  Out  of  Gloucester  (1902),  The  Deep  Sea's  ToU  (1905), 
and  The  Crested  Seas  (1907). 

Sec  J.  I.  Rabson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester  (Gloucester. 
i860;  with  Notes  and  Additions,  on  genealogy,  1876.  1*91):  and 
J  R  Pringle.  History  of  Ike  Town  and  City  of  Gloucester  (Gloucester, 
1892). 

GLOUCESTER  CITY,  a  city  of  Camden  county,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  Philadelphia  Pop. 
(1890)  6564;  (1900)  6840,  of  whom  1004  were  foreign-born; 
(1905)  8055;  (1910)  0462.  The  city  is  served  by  the  West 
Jersey  &  Seashore  and  the  Atlantic  City  railways,  and  by  ferry 
to  Philadelphia,  of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb.  Among 
its  manufactures  are  incandescent  gas-burners,  rugs,  cotton 
yarns,  boats  and  drills.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
the  water  works.  It  was  near  the  site  of  Gloucester  City  that 
the  Dutch  in  1623  planted  the  short-lived  colony  of  Fort  Nassau, 
the  first  European  settlement  on  the  Delaware  river,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  arrival  of  English  Quakers  on  the  Delaware, 
in  1677,  that  a  permanent  settlement,  at  first  called  Axwamus, 
was  established  on  the  site  of  the  present  city.  This  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1689.  During  the  War  of  Independence 
the  place  was  frequently  occupied  by  troops,  and  a  number  of 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  its  vicinity.  The  most  noted  of  these 
was  a  successful  attack  upon  a  detachment  of  Hessians  on  the 
25th  of  November  1777  by  American  troops  under  the  command 
of  General  Lafayette.  In  1868  Gloucester  City  was  chartered 
as  a  city.  In  Camden  county  there  is  a  township  named 
Gloucester  (pop.  in  1905,  2300),  incorporated  in  1798,  and 
originally  including  the  present  township  of  Clcmenton  and  parts 
of  the  present  townships  of  Watcrford,  Union  and  Winslow. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of  the  west  midlands  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Worcestershire.  N.E.  by  Warwickshire, 
E.  by  Oxfordshire,  S  E.  by  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire.  S.  by 
Somerset,  and  W.  by  Monmouth  and  Herefordshire.  Its  area 
is  1 243  3  «!•  m-  The  outline  is  very  irregular,  but  three  physical 
divisions  are  well  marked— the  hills,  the  vale  and  the  forest. 
(1)  The  first  (the  eastern  part  of  the  county)  lies  among  the 
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.  of  the  Cotteswold  Hills  («.*.),  whose  westward  face  is 
a  line  of  heights  of  an  average  elevation  of  700  ft.,  but  exceeding 
1000  ft.  at  some  points.  This  tine  bisects  the  county  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  The  watershed  between  the  Thames  and  Severn 
valleys  lies  close  to  it,  so  that  Gloucestershire  includes  Thames 
Head  itself,  in  the  south-cast  near  Cirencester,  and  most  of  the 
upper  feeders  of  the  Thames  which  join  the  main  stream,  from 
narrow  and  picturesque  valleys  on  the  north.  (2)  The  western 
Cotteswold  line  overlooks  a  rich  valley,  that  of  the  lower  Severn, 
usually  spoken  of  as  "  The  Vale,"  or,  in  two  divisions,  as  the 
vale  of  Gloucester  and  the  vale  of  Berkeley.  This  great  river 
imous  tributaries  during  its  course  through 
Near  Tewkesbury,  on  the  northern  border, 
the  Avon  joins  it  on  the  left  and  forms  the  county  boundary 
for  4  m.  This  is  the  river  known  variously  as  the  Upper, 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Stratford  or  Shakespeare's  Avon, 
which  descends  a  lovely  pastoral  valley  through  the  counties 
named.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Bristol  Avon,  which 
rises  as  an  eastward  flowing  stream  of  the  Cotteswolds,  in  the 
south-east  of  Gloucestershire,  sweeps  southward  and  westward 
through  Wiltshire,  pierces  the  hills  through  a  narrow  valley 
a  wooded  gorge  where  the  Clifton  suspension 
it  below  Bristol,  and  enters  the  Severn  estuary 
»t  Avonmouth.  For  1 7  m.  from  its  mouth  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire,  and  for  8  m.  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial  waterways  in  the  kingdom, 
connecting  the  port  of  Bristol  with  the  sea.  The  third  great 
tributary  of  the  Severn  is  the  Wye.  From  its  mouth  in  the 
estuary,  8  m.  N.  of  that  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  it  forms  the  county 
boundary  for  t6  m.  northward,  and  above  this,  over  two  short 
r.jrh.,  s(  f  its  beautiful  winding  course,  il  is  again  the  boundary 
(j)  Between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn  lies  a  beautiful  and  historic 
tract,  the  forest  of  Dean,  which,  unlike  the  majority  of  English 
forests,  maintains  its  ancient  character.  Gloucestershire  has 
thus  a  share  in  the  courses  of  five  of  the  most  famous  of  English 
rivers,  and  covers  two  of  the  most  interesting  physical  districts 
in  the  country.  The  minor  rivers  of  the  county  arc  never  long. 
The  vale  is  at  no  point  within  the  county  wider  than  24  m.,  and 
so  docs  not  permit  the  formation  of  any  considerable  tributary 
to  the  Severn  from  the  Dean  Mills  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
Cotteswolds  on  the  other.  The  Leadon  rises  east  of  Hereford, 
forms  part  of  the  north-western  boundary,  and  joins  the  Severn 
near  Gloucester,  watering  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  the  northern 
part  of  the  vale.  In  the  southern  part,  the  vale  of  Berkeley, 
the  Stroud  water  traverses  a  narrow,  picturesque  and  populous 
valley,  and  the  Little  Avon  flows  past  the  town  of  Berkeley, 
joining  the  Severn  estuary  on  the  left.  The  Fromc  runs  south- 
ward to  the  Bristol  Avon  at  Bristol.  The  principal  northern 
feeders  of  the  Thames  are  the  Churn  (regarded  by  some  as 
properly  the  headwater  of  the  main  river)  rising  in  the  Seven 
Springs,  in  the  hills  above  Cheltenham,  and  forming  the  southern 
county  boundary  near  its  junction  with  the  Thames  at  Crickladc; 
the  Coin,  a  noteworthy  trout-stream,  joining  above  Lcchlade, 
and  the  Lech  (forming  part  of  the  eastern  county  boundary) 
joining  below  the  same  town;  while  from  the  east  of  the  county 
there  pass  into  Oxfordshire  the  Windrush  and  the  Evenlode, 
larger  streams,  rising  among  the  bare  uplands  of  the 


Geoioty. — No  county  in  England  has  a  greater  variety  of  geological 
formations.  The  pre-Cambrtan  is  represented  by  the  gneiss  ic  rocks 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Malvern  Hill*  and  by  grit*  at  Huntley. 
At  Damory.  Charficld  and  Woodford  is  a  paten  of  greenstone,  the 
cause  of  the  upheaval  of  the  Upper  Silurian  basin  of  Tortworth,  in 
•kuch  are  the  oldest  stratified  rock*  of  the  county.  Of  these  the  Upper 
Llandovery  is  the  dominant  stratum,  exposed  near  Damory  mill, 
Micktewood  chase  and  Purton  passage,  wrapping  round  the  base  of 
May  and  Huntley  hills,  and  reappearing  in  the  vale  of  Woolhopc- 
The  Wenlock  limestone  is  exposed  at  Falficld  mill  and  Whitfield, 
sad  quarried  for  burning  at  May  hill.  The  Lower  Ludlow  shales  or 
rau-lstor.es  arc  seen  at  Berkeley  and  PUrtnn,  where  the  upper  part 
tt  probably  Aymestry  limestone.  The  scries  of  sandy  shales  and 
sandstone*  which,  as  Down  ton  sandstones  and  Ledbury  shales, 
firm  a  transition  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  arc  quarried  at  Dymock. 
The    Old  Red  "  itself  occurs  at  Berkeley,  Tortworth  Green,  Thorn- 


forming  hills.  It  forms  also  the  great  basin  extending  from  Ross  to 
Monmouth  and  from  Dymock  to  Mitchcldcan,  Abcnhall,  Blakcocy, 
Ac,  within  which  is  the  Carboniferous  basin  of  the  forest.  It  is  cut 
through  by  the  Wye  from  Monmouth  to  Woolaston.  This  formation 
is  over  8000  ft.  thick  in  the  forest  of  Dean.  The  Bristol  and  Forest 
Carboniferous  basins  lie  within  the  synclinal  folds  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone;  and  though  the  scams  of  coal  have  not  yet  been  corre- 
lated, they  must  haw  been  once  continuous,  as  further  appears  from 
the  existence  of  an  intermediate  basin,  recently  pierced,  under  the 
Severn.  The  lower  limestone  shales  are  500  ft.  thick  in  the  Bristol 
area  and  only  165  in  the  forest,  richly  fossili/crous  and  famous  for 
their  bone  bed.  The  great  marine  scries  known  as  the  Mountain 
Limestone,  forming  the  walls  of  the  grand  gorges  of  the  Wye  and 
Avon,  is  over  2000  ft.  thick  in  the  latter  district,  but  only  480  in  the 
former,  where  it  yields  the  brown  hematite  in  pockets  so  largely 
worked  for  iron  even  from  Roman  times.  It  is  much  used  too  for 
lime  and  road  metal.  Above  this  comes  the  Millstone  Grit,  well  seen 
at  Brandon  hill,  where  it  is  1000  ft.  in  thickness,  though  but  455 
in  the  forest.  On  this  rest  the  Coal  Measures,  consisting  in  the 
Bristol  field  of  two  great  series,  the  lower  2000  ft.  thick  with  36 
seams,  the  upper  3000  ft.  with  23  seams,  9  of  which  reach  2  ft.  in 
thickness.  These  two  series  are  separated  by  over  1700  ft.  of  hard 
sandstone  (Pennant  Grit),  containing  only  5  coal-scams.  In  the 
Forest  coal-field  the  whole  scries  is  not  3000  ft.  thick,  with  but  15 
scams.  At  Durdham  Down  a  doloroitic  conglomerate,  of  the  age 
known  as  Kcuper  or  Upper  Trias,  rests  unconformably  on  the  edges 
of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  is  evidently  a  shore  deposit,  yielding 
dinosaurian  remains.  Above  the  -Kcuper  clays  come  the  renartn 
beds,  of  which  classical  sections  occur  at  Wcstbury,  Aust,  4c.  The 
series  consists  of  grey  marls,  black  paper  shales  containing  much 
pyrites  and  a  celebrated  bone  bed.  the  Cotham  landscape  marble, 
and  the  White  Lias  limestone,  yielding  Ottrea  Liattuo  and  Cardtum 
Rhattuum.  The  district  of  Over  Severn  is  mainly  of  Kcuper  marls. 
The  whole  vale  of  Gloucester  is  occupied  by  the  next  formation,  the 
Lias,  a  warm  sea  deposit  of  clays  and  clayey  limestones,  characterized 
by  ammonites,  befemnites  and  gigantic  saurians.  At  its  base  is 
the  insect-bearing  limestone  bed.  The  pastures  producing  Gloucester 
cheese  are  on  the  clays  of  the  Lower  Lia*.  The  more  calcareous 
Middle  Lias  or  marlstone  forms  hillocks  flanking  the  Oolite  escarp- 
ment of  the  Cotteswolds,  asat  Wotton-undcr-Edge  and  Churchdown. 
The  Cotteswolds  consist  of  the  great  limestone  series  of  the  Lower 
Oolite.  At  the  base  is  a  transition  series  of  sands,  30  to  40  ft.  thick, 
well  developed  at  Nailsworth  and  F  roe  ester.  Lcckhampton  hill  is 
a  typical  section  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  where  the  sands  arc  capped  by 
40  ft.  of  a  remarkable  pea  grit.  Above  this  are  147  ft.  of  freestone, 
7  ft.  of  oolite  marl.  34  ft.  of  upper  freestone  and  38  ft.  of  ragstone. 
The  Painswick  stone  belongs  to  jowcr  freestone.  Resting  on  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  and  dipping  with  it  to  S.E.,  is  the  "  fuller's  earth." 
a  rubbly  limestone  about  too  ft.  thick,  throwing  out  many  of  the 
springs  which  form  the  head  waters  of  the  Thames.  Next  comes 
the  Great  or  Bath  Oolite,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  Stoncsfield 
"  slate  "  beds,  quarried  for  roofing, paling.  At.,  at  Scvenhampton  and 
elsewhere.  From  the  Great  Oolite  Minchinhampton  stone  is  obtained, 
and  at  its  top  is  about  40  ft.  of  flaggy  Oolite  with  bands  of  clay 
known  as  the  Forest  Marble.  Ripple  marks  are  abundant  on  the 
flags;  in  fact  all  the  Oolites  seem  to  have  been  near  shore  or  in 
shallow  water,  much  of  the  limestone  being  merely  comminuted 
coral.  The  highest  bed  of  the  Lower  Oolite  is  the  Cornbrash.  about 
40  ft.  of  rubble,  productive  in  com,  forming  a  narrow  belt  from 
Siddington  to  Fairford.  Near  the  latter  town  and  Lcchlade  is  a 
small  tract  of  blue  Oxford  Clay  of  the  Middle  Oolite.  The  county  has 
no  higher  Secondary  or  Tertiary  rocks;  but  the  Quaternary  series 
is  represented  by  much  northern  drift  gravel  in  the  vale  and  Over 
Severn,  by  accumulations  of  Oolitic  detritus,  including  post-Glaeial 
extinct  mammalian  remains  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cotteswolds,  and  by 
submerged  forests  extending  from  Sharpness  to  Gloucester. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  is  mild.  Between  three-quarters  and 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  some 
four-sevenths  is  in  permanent  pasture.  Wheat  is  the  chief  grain 
crop.  In  the  vale  the  deep  rich  black  and  red  loamy  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  pisturagc,  and  a  moist  mild  climate  favours  the  growth 
of  grasses  and  root  crops.  The  cattle,  save  on  the  frontier  of  Here- 
fordshire, are  mostly  shorthorns,  of  which  many  are  fed  for  distant 
market*,  and  many  reared  and  kept  for  dairy  purposes.  The  rich 
grazing  tract  of  the  vale  of  Berkeley  produces  the  famous  "  double 
Gloucester  "  cheeses,  and  the  vale  in  general  ha*  long  been  celebrated 
for  cheese  and  butter.  _The  vale  of  Gloucester  is  the  chief  grain- 
growing  district.  Turnips,  Ac,  occupy  about  three-fourths  of  the 
green  crop  acreage,  potatoes  occupying  only  about  a  twelfth.  A 
feature  of  the  county  is  its  apple  and  pear  orchards,  chiefly  for  the 
manufacture  of  cider  and  perry,  which  arc  attached  to  nearly  every 
farm.  The  Cotteswold  district  is  comparatively  barren  except  in 
the  valleys,  but  it  has  been  famous  since  the  15th  century  for  the 
breed  of  sheep  named  after  it.  Oats  and  barley  are  here  the  chief 
crops. 

Other  Industries. — The  manufacture  of  woollen  rloth  followed  upon 
the  early  success  in  sheep-farming  among  the  Cotteswold*.  This 
industry  is  not  confined  to  the  hill  country  or  even  to  Gloucestershire 
itself  in  the  west  of  England.  The  description  of  cloth  principally 
"  is  broadcloth,  dressed  with  teazles  to  produce  a  short 
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close  nap  on  the  face,  and  made  of  all  shade*  of  colour,  but  chiefly 
black,  blue  and  scarlet.  The  principal  centre  of  the  industry  lie* 
in  and  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western  Couch  wolds.  Stroud  is  the 
centre  for  a  number  of  manufacturing  villages,  and  south-west  of 
this  are  Wotton-under-Edge.  North  Niblcy  and  others.  Machinery 
and  tools,  paper,  furniture,  pottery  and  glass  are  also  produced. 
Ironstone,  clay,  limestone  and  sandstone  are  worked,  and  the 
coal-fields  in  the  forest  of  Dean  are  important.  Of  lest  extent  is  the 
field  in  the  south  of  the  county,  N.E.  of  Bristol.  Strontium  sulphate 
is  dug  from  shallow  pits  in  the  red  marl  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire. 

Communuations.— Railway  communications  arc  provided  princi- 
pally by  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  companies.  Of  the  Great 
Western  lines,  the  main  line  serves  Bristol  from  London.  It  divides 
at  Bristol,  one  section  serving  the  south-western  counties,  another 
South  Wales,  crossing  beneath  the  Severn  by  the  Severn  Tunnel, 
4 1  m.  in  length,  a  remarkable  engineering  work.  A  more  direct 
route,  by  this  tunnel,  between  London  and  South  Wales,  is  provided 
by  a  line  from  Wootton  Bassett  on  the  main  line,  running  north  of 
Bristol  by  Badminton  and  Chipping  Sodbury.  Other  Great  Western 
lines  arc  that  from  Swindon  on  the  main  line,  by  the  Stroud  valley 
to  Gloucester,  crossing  the  Severn  there,  and  continuing  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  into  Wales,  with  brandies  north-west  into  Hereford- 
shire; the  Oxford  and  Worcester  trunk  line,  crossing  the  north-cast 
of  the  county,  connected  with  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  by  a 
branch  through  the  Cottcswolds  from  Chipping  Norton  junction; 
and  the  line  from  Cheltenham  by  Broadway  to  Honeybourne. 
The  west-andnorth  line  of  the  Midland  railway  follows  the  vale 
from  Bristol  by  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  with  a  branch  into  the 
forest  ol  Dean  by  Berkeley,  crossing  the  Severn  at  Sharpness  by  a 
great  bridge  1387  yds.  in  length,  with  22  arches.  The  coal-fields  of 
the  forrsl  of  Dean  are  served  oy  several  branch  lines.  In  the  north, 
Tewkesbury  is  served  by  a  Midland  branch  from  Ashchurch  to 
Malvern.  The  Midland  and  South-western  Junction  railway  runs 
east  and  south  from  Cheltenham  by  Cirencester,  affording  com- 
munication with  the  south  of  England.  The  East  Gloucester  line 
of  the  Great  Western  from  Oxford  terminates  at  Fairford.  The 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  rising  to  a  summit  level  in  the  tunnel 
through  the  Cottcswolds  at  Sapperton,  is  continued  from  Wallbridge 
(Stroud)  by  the Stroudwater  canal, and givescommunication  between 
the  two  great  rivr  rs.  The  Berkeley  Ship  Canal  (16J  m.)  connects 
the  port  of  Gloucester  with  its  outport  of  Sharpness  on  Severn. 

Population  and  Adminiitralicn. — The  area  of  the  ancient  county  is 
795.7o<)  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  599,947  and  in  1901  of 
6j4J^.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is  805.482  acres.  The 
county  contains  38  hundreds.  The  municipal  boroughs  arc — Bristol, 
a  city  and  county  borough  (pop.  328,945) ;  Cheltenham  (49.439); 
Gloucester,  a  city  and  county  borough  (47.955);  Tewkesbury 
(54'9)-  The  other  urban  districts  arc — Awrc  (1096),  Charlton  Kings 
<3(KX>).Circcrtcstcr  (753°).  Coleford  (2541),  Kingswood,  on  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  Bristol  (11.961).  Nailsworth  (3028).  Ncwnham  (1184), 
Stow-on-the-Wold  (1386),  Stroud  (9>53).  Tetbury  (1989).  West  bury- 
on-Severn  (1866).  The  number  of  small  ancient  market  towns  is 
large,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  vale,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest,  and  among  the  foot  hills  of  the  wolds.  Those  in  the 
forest  district  are  mostly  connected  with  the  coal  trade,  such  as 
Lydncy  (3559).  besides  Awrc  and  Coleford;  and,  to  the  north, 
besides  Ncwnham,  Cinderford  and  Mitchcldcan.  South  from  Stroud 
there  are  Minchinhampton  (3737)  and  Nailsworth;  near  the  south- 
eastern boundary  Tetbury  and  Marshficld;  Stonchouse  (2183), 
Durslvy  (2372),  Wotton-under-Edge  (2992)  and  Chipping  Sodbury 
along  the  western  line  of  the  hills;  and  between  them  and  the 
Severn,  Berkeley  and  Thornbury  (2594).  Among  the  uplands  of  the 
Cottcswolds  there  are  no  towns,  and  villages  are  few, but  in  the  east  of 
the  county,  in  the  upper  Thames  basin,  there  are,  besides  Cirencester, 
Fairford  on  the  Coin  and  Lcchladc,  close  to  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  Thames  itself.  Far  up  in  the  Lech  valley,  remote  from 
railway  communication,  is  Northlcach,  once  a  great  posting  station 
on  the  Oxford  and  Cheltenham  road.  In  the  north-east  arc  Stow-on- 
the-Wold.  standing  high,  and  Morcton-in-thc-Mamh  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Evcnlodc.  In  a  northern  prolongation  of  the  county, 
almost  detached,  is  Chipping  Campden.  Winchcomb  (2699)  lies 
6  m.  N.E.  of  Cheltenham.  In  the  north-west.  Ncwcnt  (24S5)  is  the 
only  considerable  town.  Gloucestershire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and 
assizes  are  held  at  Gloucester.  It  has  one  court  jf  quarter  sessions, 
and  is  divided  into  24  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs 
of  Bristol,  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury  have  separate  commissions 
of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  359  civil 
parishes.  Gloucestershire  is  principally  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester, 
but  part  is  in  that  of  Bristol,  and  small  parts  in  those  of  Worcester 
and  Oxford.  There  are  408  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly 
or  in  part  within  the  county.  There  arc  five  parliamentary  divisions, 
namely,  Tewkesbury  or  northern,  Cirencester  or  eastern,  Stroud  or 
mid,  Thornbury  or  southern,  and  Forest  of  Dean,  each  returning 
one  member.  The  county  also  includes  the  boroughs  of  Gloucester 
and  Cheltenham,  each  returning  one  member;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  borough  of  BrUtot,  which  returns  four  members. 

History—  The  English  conquest  of  the  Severn  valley  began  in 
577  with  the  victory  of  Ccawlin  at  Dcorham,  followed  by  the 


capture  of  Cirencester,  Gloucester  and  Bath.  The  Hwiccas  who 
occupied  the  district  were  a  West  Saxon  tribe,  but  their  territory 
had  become  a  dependency  of  Mercia  in  the  7th  century,  and 
was  not  brought  under  West  Saxon  dominion  until  the  9th 
century.  No  important  settlements  were  made  by  the  Danes 
in  the  district.  Gloucestershire  probably  originated  as  a  shire 
in  the  10th  century,  and  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  in  1016.  Towards  the  close  of  the  1  tth  century 
the  boundaries  were  readjusted  to  include  Winchcomb,  hitherto 
a  county  by  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  the  forest  district  between 
the  Wye  and  the  Severn  was  added  to  Gloucestershire.  The 
divisions  of  the  county  for  a  long  time  remained  very  unsettled, 
and  the  thirty-nine  hundreds  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
and  the  thirty-one  hundreds  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1274  differ 
very  widely  in  name  and  extent  both  from  each  other  and  from 
the  twenty-eight  hundreds  of  the  present  day. 

Gloucestershire  formed  part  of  Harold  s  earldom  at  the  lime 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  but  it  offered  slight  resistance  to  the 
Conqueror.  In  the  wars  of  Stephen 's  reign  the  cause  of  the 
empress  Maud  was  supported  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  who  had 
rebuilt  the  castle  at  Bristol,  and  the  castles  at  Gloucester  and 
Cirencester  were  also  garrisoned  on  her  behalf.  In  the  barons' 
war  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Gloucester  was  garrisoned  for 
Simon  de  Montfort,  but  was  captured  by  Prince  Edward  in  1265, 
in  which  year  dc  Montfort  was  slain  at  Evesham.  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  actively  supported  the  Yorkist  cause  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  In  the  religious  struggles  of  the  t6lh  century 
Gloucester  showed  strong  Protestant  sympathy,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  Bishop  Hooper  was  sent  to  Gloucester  to  be  burnt 
as  a  warning  to  the  county,  while  the  same  Puritan  leanings 
induced  the  county  to  support  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  17th  century.  In  1643  Bristol  and  Cirencester 
were  captured  by  the  Royalists,  but  the  latter  was  recovered 
in  the  same  year  and  Bristol  in  1645.  Gloucester  was  garrisoned 
lor  the  parliament  throughout  the  struggle. 

On  the  subdivision  of  the  Mercian  diocese  in  680  the  greater 
part  of  modern  Gloucestershire  was  included  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  and  shortly  after  the  Conquest  constituted  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Gloucester,  which  in  1200  comprised  the  deaneries 
of  Campden,  Stow,  Cirencester,  Fairford,  Winchcombe,  Stone- 
house,  Hawkesbury,  Bitton,  Bristol,  Durslcy  and  Gloucester. 
The  district  west  of  the  Severn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
parishes  in  the  deaneries  of  Ross  and  Staunton,  constituted  the 
deanery  of  the  forest  within  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Hereford.  In  1535  the  deanery  of  Bitton  had  been  absorbed 
in  that  of  Hawkesbury.  In  1541  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  was 
created,  its  boundaries  being  identical  with  those  of  the  county. 
On  the  erection  of  Bristol  to  a  see  in  1 542  the  deanery  of  Bristol 
was  transferred  from  Gloucester  to  that  diocese.  In  1836  the 
sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  united;  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bristol  was  created  out  of  tlie  deaneries  of  Bristol,  Cirencester, 
Fairford  and  Hawkesbury;  and  the  deanery  of  the  forest  was 
transferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester.  In  1882  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cirencester  was  constituted  to  include  the 
deaneries  of  Campden,  Slow,  Northlcach  north  and  south, 
Fairford  and  Cirencester.  In  1897  the  diocese  of  Bristol  was 
recreated,  and  included  the  deaneries  of  Bristol,  Slaplcton  and 
Bitton. 

After  the  Conquest  very  extensive  lands  and  privileges  in  the 
county  were  acquired  by  the  church,  the  abbey  of  Cirencester 
alone  holding  seven  hundreds  at  fee-farm,  and  the  estates  of  the 
principal  lay-tenants  were  for  the  most  part  outlying  parcels 
of  baronies  having  their  "  caput  "  in  other  counties.  The  large 
estates  held  by  William  Fit*  Osbcrn,  earl  of  Hereford,  escheated 
to  the  crown  on  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Earl  Roger  in  1074- 
1075.  The  Berkeley's  have  held  lands  in  Gloucestershire  from 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  the  families  of  Basset, 
Tracy,  Clifton,  Dennis  and  Poyntz  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  annals  of  the  county.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  carl  of  Gloucester, 
and  Richard  of  Cornwall  claimed  extensive  lands  and  privileges 
in  the  shire  in  the  13th  century,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  owned 
Minster  worth  and  Rodlcy. 
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Bristol  was  made  a  county  in  14*5.  «r>d  •«  M83  Richard  III. 
created  Gloucester  an  independent  county,  adding  to  it  the 
hundreds  of  Dudston  and  King  s  Barton.  The  latter  were 
reunited  to  Gloucestershire  in  1673,  but  the  cities  of  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  continued  to  rank  as  independent  counties,  with 
separate  jurisdiction,  county  rate  and  assizes.  The  chief  officer 
of  the  forest  of  Dean  was  the  warden,  who  was  generally  also 
constable  of  St  Briavel  Castle.  The  first  justice-seat  for  the 
forest  was  held  at  Gloucester  Castle  in  1282,  the  last  in  1635. 
The  hundred  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  certain  purposes. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of 
Gloucestershire  have  given  rise  in  each  to  a  special  industry, 
as  already  indicated.  The  forest  district,  until  the  development 
of  the  Susses  mines  in  the  16th  century,  was  the  chief  iron- 
producing  area  of  the  kingdom,  the  mines  having  been  worked 
in  Roman  times,  while  the  abundance  of  timber  gave  rise  to 
numerous  tanneries  and  to  an  important  ship-building  trade. 
The  hill  district,  besides  fostering  agricultural  pursuits,  gradually 
absorbed  the  woollen  trade  from  the  big  towns,  which  now 
devoted  themselves  almost  entirely  to  foreign  commerce.  Silk- 
weaving  was  introduced  in  the  17th  century,  and  was  especially 
prosperous  in  the  Stroud  valley.  The  abundance  of  clay  and 
building  stone  in  the  county  gave  rise  to  considerable  manu- 
factures of  brick,  tiles  and  pottery.  Numerous  minor  industries 
sprang  up  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries,  such  as  flax-growing 
and  the  manufacture  of  pins,  buttons,  lace,  stockings,  rope  and 
sailcloth. 

Gloucestershire  was  first  represented  in  parliament  in  1 200, 
when  it  returned  two  members.  Bristol  and  Gloucester  acquired 
representation  in  1:55,  Cirencester  in  1572  and  Tewkesbury 
in  1620.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  county  returned 
four  members  in  two  divisions;  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Cirencester, 
Stroud  and  Tewkesbury  returned  two  members  each,  and 
Cheltenham  returned  one  member.  The  act  of  1S68  reduced  the 
representation  ofCircnccstcrandTcwkcsbury  tooncmcmbcrcach. 

AnliauUies.—  The  cathedrals  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the 
magnificent  abbey  church  of  Tewkesbury,  and  the  church  of 
Cirencester  with  its  great  Perpendicular  porch,  are  described 
under  their  separate  headings.  Of  the  abbey  of  Ilaylcs  near 
Winchcomb,  founded  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1246, 
little  more  than  the  foundations  arc  left,  but  these  have  been 
excavated  with  gTcat  care,  and  interesting  fragments  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Most  of  the  old  market  towns  have  fine  parish 
churches.  At  Decrhurst  near  Tewkesbury,  and  Clceve  near 
Cheltenham,  there  are  churches  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  the  prc-Norman  work  they  retain.  The  Perpendicular  ihurch 
at  Lcchlade  is  unusually  perfect;  and  that  at  Fairford  was 
built  (c.  1  500),  according  to  tradition,  to  contain  the  remarkable 
scries  of  stained-glass  windows  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Netherlands.  These  are,  however,  adjudged 
to  be  of  English  workmanship,  and  arc  one  of  the  finest  series 
in  the  country.  The  great  Decorated  Calcot  Barn  isan  interesting 
relic  of  the  monastery  of  Kingswood  near  Tctbury.  The  castle 
at  Berkeley  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  feudal  stronghold.  Thorn- 
bury  Castle,  in  the  same  district,  is  a  fine  Tudor  ruin,  the  pre- 
tensions of  which  evoked  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Wnlscy  against 
its  builder,  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
beheaded  in  1521.  Near  Cheltenham  is  the  fine  15th-century 
mansion  of  South  am  de  la  Bcrc,  of  timber  and  stone.  Memorials 
of  the  dc  la  Berc  family  appear  in  the  church  at  Clceve.  The 
mansion  contains  a  tiled  floor  from  Ilaylcs  Abbey.  Near 
Winchcomb  is  Sudcley  Castle,  dating  from  the  15th  century, 
but  the  inhabited  portion  is  chiefly  Elizabethan.  The  chapel  is 
the  burial  place  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr.  At  Great  Badminton 
is  the  maruion  and  vast  domain  of  the  Bcauforts  (formerly  of 
the  Bottlers  and  others),  on  the  south  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Gloucestershire;  Sir  R.  Atlcyns, 
7V  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Glouceittnhire  (London,  1712;  2nd 
ed.,  I»ndon,  1*68) ;  Samuel  Rudder,  A  New  History  of  Gloucestershire 
(Cirencester,  1779);  Ralph  Bigland,  Historical,  Monumental  and 


Genealogical  Collation  relative  to  Ore  County  of  Gloucester  (1  vols., 
London,  179 1 ) ;  Thomas  Rudgc,  The  History  of  the  County  of  Gloucester 
(a  vols.,  Gloucester,  1803);  T.  D.  Fosbroke  Abstract  of  Records  and 
Manunnptt  respecting  the  County  of  Gloucestershire  formed  into  a 
History  (a  vols.,  Gloucester,  1807);  Legends,  Tales  and  Songs  in 
the  Dialed  of  the  Peasantry  of  Gloucestershire  (London,  1876);  J.  D. 
Robertson,  Glossary  of  Dialect  and  Archaic  Words  of  Gloucester 
(London,  1890);  W.  Bazclcy  and  F.  A.  Hyett,  BMiograbheri' 
Manual  of  Gloucestershire  (3  vols.,  London,  1895-1897);  \V.  II. 
Hutton,  By  Thames  and  Cotswold  (London,  1903).  See  also  Trans- 
actions of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society. 

GLOVE  (O.  Eng.  ghf,  perhaps  connected  with  Gothic  lofa,  the 
palm  of  the  hand),  a  covering  for  the  hand,  commonly  with  a 
separate  sheath  for  each  finger. 

The  use  of  gloves  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  apparently  was 
known  even  to  the  pre  historic  cave  dwellers.  In  Homer 
Laertes  is  described  as  wearing  gloves  (x«p<5a*  eirl  x«P<ri) 
while  walking  in  his  garden  {0<L  xxiv.  230).  Herodotus  (vi. 
72)  tells  how  Leotychides  filled  a  glove  (x«'P*')  with  the  money 
he  received  as  a  bribe,  and  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  8.  17)  records 
that  the  Persians  wore  fur  gloves  having  separate  sheaths  for 
the  fingers  (x«pt$M  6aetla%  *ai  icum'Xijtfpas).  Among  the 
Romans  also  there  arc  occasional  references  to  the  use  of  gloves. 
According  to  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep.  iii.  5.  15)  the  secretary 
whom  his  uncle  had  with  him  when  ascending  Vesuvius  wore 
gloves  (manicae)  so  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  in  his  work 
by  the  cold,  and  Vaxro  (R.R.  i.  55.1)  remarks  that  olives  gathered 
with  the  bare  fingers  are  better  than  those  gathered  with  gloves 
{digilabula  or  digilalia).  In  the  northern  countries  the  general 
use  of  gloves  would  be  more  natural  than  in  the  south,  and  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  most  common  medieval 
Latin  word  for  glove  (guanlus  or  vantut,  Mod.  Fr.  gtint)  is  of 
Teutonic  origin  (O.  H.  Gcr.  want).  Thus  in  the  life  of  Columbanus 
by  Jonas,  abbot  of  Bobbio  (d.  c.  665),  gloves  for  protecting  the 
hands  in  doing  manual  labour  arc  spoken  of  as  teg  amenta  manuum 
quae  Galti  uantos  want.  Among  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians, in  the  8th  and  gth  centuries,  the  use  of  gloves,  fir.gerlcss 
at  first,  would  seem  to  have  been  all  but  universal,  and  in  the 
case  of  kings,  prelates  and  nobles  they  were  often  elaborately 
embroidered  and  bejewelled.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  gloves  which  formed  part  of  the  pontifical  vest  mcnts(sec 
below)  In  war  and  in  the  chase  gloves  of  leather,  or  with  the 
backs  armoured  with  articulated  iron  plates,  were  early  worn;  yet 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the  warriors  on  either  side  fight  ungloved. 
The  fact  that  gloves  arc  not  represented  by  contemporary  artists 
does  not  prove  their  nonexistence,  since  this  might  easily  be 
an  omission  due  to  lack  of  observation  or  of  skill,  but,  so  far 
as  the  records  go,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  gloves  were 
in  general  use  in  England  until  the  13th  century.  It  was  in 
this  century  that  ladies  began  to  wear  gloves  as  ornament.-; 
they  were  of  linen  and  sometimes  reached  to  the  elbow.  If 
was,  however,  not  till  the  16th  century  that  they  reached  thc> 
greatest  elaboration,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  set  the  fashion  fur 
weiring  them  richly  embroidered  and  jewelled. 

The  symbolic  sense  of  the  middle  ages  early  gave  to  the  u^e 
of  gloves  a  special  significance.  Their  liturgical  use  by  the 
Church  is  dealt  with  below  (.Pontifical  ghxes);  this  was  imitated 
from  the  usage  of  civil  life.  Embroidered  and  jewelled  gloves 
formed  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  emperors,  and  also,  and  that 
quite  early,  of  the  kings  of  England.  Thus  Matthew  of  Paris, 
in  recording  the  burial  of  Henry  11.  in  1180,  mentions  that  he 
was  buried  in  his  coronation  robes,  with  a  golden  crown  on  Ins 
head  and  gloves  on  his  hands.  Gloves  were  also  found  on  the 
hands  of  King  John  when  his  tomb  was  opened  in  1707.  and  on 
those  of  King  Edward  I.  when  his  tomb  was  opened  in  1774. 

Sec  W.  B.  Rcdrero,  Royal  and  Historic  Gloves  and  Skoes,  with 
numerous  examples. 

Gages.— Of  the  symbolical  uses  of  the  glove  one  of  the  most 
widespread  and  important  during  the  middle  ages  was  the 
practice  of  tendering  a  folded  glove  as  a  gage  for  waging  one's 
law.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  probably  not  far  to  seek.  The 
promise  to  fulfil  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  a  promise  secured 
by  the  delivery  of  a  wed  or  gnge,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
very  oldest ,  of  all  enforceable  cont  racts.  This  gage  was  originally 
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a  chattel  of  value,  which  had  10  be  deposited  at  once  by  the  I 
defendant  as  security  into  his  adversary's  band;  and  that  the 
glove  became  the  formal  symbol  of  such  deposit  is  doubtless 
due  to  its  being  the  most  convenient  loose  object  for  the  purpose. 
The  custom  survived  after  the  contract  with  the  vadium,  wed 
or  gage  had  been  superseded  by  the  contract  with  pledges  (per- 
sonal sureties).  In  the  rules  of  procedure  of  a  baronial  court 
of  the  14th  century  we  find:  "  He  shall  wage  his  law  with  his 
folded  glove  (de  son  gaunt  plyee)  and  shall  deliver  it  into  the  band 
of  the  other,  and  then  take  his  glove  back  and  find  pledges  for 
bis  law."  The  delivery  of  the  glove  had,  in  fact,  become  a  mere 
ceremony,  because  the  defendant  had  his  sureties  close  al  band.1 

Associated  with  this  custom  was  the  use  of  the  glove  in  the 
wager  of  battle  (tedium  in  ducilo).  The  glove  here  was  thrown 
down  by  the  defendant  in  open  court  as  security  that  he  would 
defend  his  cause  in  arms;  the  accuser  by  picking  it  up  accepted 
the  challenge  (sec  Wace*).  This  form  is  still  prescribed  for  the 
challenge  of  the  king's  champion  at  the  coronation  of  English 
sovereigns,  and  was  actually  followed  al  that  of  George  IV. 
(see  Champion).  The  phrase  "  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  " 
is  still  in  common  use  of  any  challenge. 

Pledges  of  Service.— The  use  of  t  be  glove  as  a  pledge  of  fulfilment 
is  exemplified  also  by  the  not  infrequent  practice  of  enfeoffing 
vassals  by  investing  them  with  the  glove;  similarly  the  emperors 
symbolized  by  the  bestowal  of  a  glove  the  concession  of  the  right 
to  found  a  town  or  to  establish  markets,  mints  and  the  like; 
the  "  hands  "  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  certain  German  towns 
arc  really  gloves,  reminiscent  of  this  investiture.  Conversely, 
fiefs  were  held  by  the  render  of  presenting  gloves  to  the  sovereign. 
Thus  the  manor  of  Little  Holland  in  Essex  was  held  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee  and  the  rent  of 
a  pair  of  gloves  turned  up  with  hare's  skin  (Blount's  Tenures, 
cd.  Beckwith,  p.  130).  The  most  notable  instance  in  England, 
however,  is  the  grand  scrjeanty  of  finding  for  the  king  a  glove 
for  his  right  band  on  coronation  day,  and  supporting  bis  right 
arm  as  long  as  he  holds  the  sceptre.  The  right  to  perform 
this  "  honourable  service  "  was  originally  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Bertram  dc  Verdun,  together  with  the  manor  of 
Fernham  (Farnham  Royal)  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  male 
descendants  of  Bertram  performed  this  scrjeanty  at  the  corona- 
tions until  the  death  of  Theobald  dc  Verdun  in  1 316,  when  the 
right  passed,  with  the  manor  of  Farnham,  to  Thomas  Lord 
Furnival  by  bis  marriage  with  the  heiress  Joan.  His  son  William 
Lord  Furnival  performed  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  II.  He  died  in  1383,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress  Jean 
dc  Furnival  having  married  Sir  Thomas  Ncvill,  Lord  Furnival 
in  her  right,  the  latter  performed  the  ceremony  al  the  coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  His  heiress  Maud  married  Sir  John  Talbot  (1st 
earl  of  Shrewsbury)  who,  as  Lord  Furnival,  presented  the  glove 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Verdun  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  V.  When  in  1541  Francis  carl  of  Shrewsbury  exchanged 
the  manor  of  Farnham  with  King  Henry  VIII.  for  the  site  and 
precincts  of  the  priory  of  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire  he 
stipulated  that  the  right  to  perform  this  scrjeanty  should  be 
reserved  to  him,  and  the  king  accordingly  transferred  the 
obligation  from  Farnham  to  Worksop.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
iSjS  the  manor  of  Worksop  was  sold  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
and  with  it  the  right  to  perform  the  service,  which  had  hitherto 
always  been  carried  out  by  a  descendant  of  Bertram  de  Verdun. 
At  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury 
disputed  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  right,  on  the  ground  that  the 
serjeanty  was  attached  not  to  the  manor  but  to  the  priory  lands 
at  Worksop,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  subdivided  by  sale 
so  that  no  single  person  was  entitled  to  perform  the  ceremony 
and  the  right  had  therefore  lapsed.  His  petition  for  a  regrant 
to  himself  as  lineal  heir  of  Bertram  dc  Verdun,  however,  was 

•  F.  W.  Maitland  and  W.  P.  Baildon.  The  Court  Baron  (Sddcn 
Society,  London,  1891),  p.  17.  Mailtand  wrongly  translates  gaunt 
plyte  as  "  twisted  "  glove,  adding  "  why  it  should  be  twisted  1  cannot 
say."  An  earlier  instance  of  the  delivery  of  a  folded  glove  as  gage 
is  quoted  from  the  I  tth-ccntury  Anglo-Norman  poem  known  as  7  Ac 
.Song  of  Dftmott  and  the  Earl  (ed.  G.  H.  Orpcn,  Oxford.  1892)  '« 
J.  II.  Round's  Commune  of  London,  p.  153. 


disallowed  by  the  court  of  chums,  and  the  scrjeanty  was  declared 
to  be  attached  to  the  manor  of  Worksop  (G.  Woods  Wollaston, 
Coronation  Claims,  London,  1003,  p.  133). 

Presentations. — From  the  ceremonial  and  symbolic  use  of 
gloves  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  custom  which  grew  up  of 
presenting  them  to  persons  of  distinction  on  special  occasions. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Cambridge  in  1578  the  vice- 
chancellor  offered  her  a  "  paire  of  gloves,  perfumed  and  garnished 
with  embroiderie  and  goldsmithe's  wourke,  price  60s.,"  and  at 
the  visit  of  James  I.  there  in  1615  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  the  town  "  delivered  His  Majesty  a  fair  pair  of  perfumed 
gloves  with  gold  laces."  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England 
for  bishops  at  their  consecrations  to  make  presents  of  gloves  to 
those  who  came  to  their  consecration  dinners  and  others,  but  this 
gift  became  such  a  burden  to  them  that  by  an  order  in  council 
in  1678  it  was  commuted  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  £50  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's.  Serjeants  at  law,  on  their  appoint- 
ment, were  given  a  pair  of  gloves  containing  a  sum  of  money 
which  was  termed  "  regards  ";  this  custom  is  recorded  as  early 
as  1495,  when  according  to  the  BUck  Book  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
each  of  the  new  Serjeants  received  £6,  13s.  4d.  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  costing  4d.,  and  it  persisted  to  a  late  period.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  practice  for  a  prisoner  who  pleaded  the  king's  pardon 
on  his  discharge  to  present  the  judges  with  gloves  by  way  of  a 
fee.  Glove-silver,  according  to  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  was  a 
name  used  of  extraordinary  rewards  formerly  given  lo  officers  of 
courts,  &c,  or  of  money  given  by  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in  which 
no  offenders  were  left  for  execution  to  the  clerk  of  assize  and 
judge's  officers;  the  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  the  glove 
given  as  a  perquisite  or  fee  was  in  some  cases  lined  with  money 
to  increase  its  value,  and  thus  came  to  stand  for  money  osten- 
sibly given  in  lieu  of  gloves.  It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  present  a  pair  of  white  gloves  to  a  judge  or  magis- 
trate who  when  he  takes  his  seal  for  criminal  business  at  the 
appointed  time  finds  no  cases  for  trial.  By  ancient  custom 
judges  are  not  allowed  to  wear  gloves  while  actually  sitting  on 
the  bench,  and  a  witness  taking  the  oath  must  remove  the  glove 
from  the  band  that  holds  the  book.  (See  J.  W.  Norton-Kysbe, 
The  Law  and  Customs  relating  to  Cloves,  London,  1001.) 

Pontifical  gloves  (Lat.  chirothecae)  are  liturgical  ornaments 
peculiar  lo  the  Western  Church  and  proper  only  to  the  pope,  the 
cardinals  and  bishops,  though  the  right  to  wear  them  is  often 
granted  by  the  Holy  Sec  to  abbots,  cathedral  dignitaries  and 
other  prelates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  episcopal  insignia. 
According  to  the  present  use  the  gloves  are  of  silk  and  of  the 
liturgical  colour  of  the  day,  the  edge  of  the  opening  ornamented 
with  a  narrow  band  of  embroidery  or  the  like,  and  the  middle  of 
the  back  with  a  cross.  They  may  be  worn  only  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  (except  masses  for  the  dead).  In  vesting,  the 
gloves  are  put  on  the  bishop  immediately  after  the  dalmatic,  the 
right  hand  one  by  the  deacon,  the  other  by  the  subdeacon.  They 
arc  worn  only  until  the  ablution  before  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
after  which  they  may  not  again  be  put  on. 

At  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  the  consecrating  prelate  puts 
the  gloves  on  the  new  bishop  immediately  after  the  mitre,  with 
a  prayer  lhat  his  hands  may  be  kept  pure,  so  that  the  sacrifice  he 
offers  may  be  as  acceptable  as  the  gift  of  venison  which  Jacob, 
his  hands  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  kids,  brought  to  Isaac  This 
symbolism  (as  in  the  case  of  the  other  vestments)  is,  however,  of 
late  growth.  The  liturgical  use  of  gloves  itself  cannot,  according 
to  Father  Braun,  be  traced  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century,  and  their  introduction  was  due,  perhaps  lo  the  simple 
desire  to  keep  the  hands  clean  for  the  holy  mysteries,  but  more 
probably  merely  as  part  of  the  increasing  pomp  with  which  ihe 
Carotingian  bishops  were  surrounding  themselves.  From  the 
Frankish  kingdom  the  custom  spread  to  Rome,  where  liturgical 
gloves  are  first  heard  of  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  tub  century. 
The  earliest  authentic  instance  of  the  right  to  wear  them  being 
granted  to  a  non-bishop  is  a  bull  of  Alexander  IV.  in  1070,  con- 
ceding this  to  the  abbot  of  S.  Pietro  in  Ciclo  d*  Ore. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  occasions  on  which  pontifical  gloves 
(often  wanti,  guanli,  and  sometimes  mankoe  in  the  inventories) 
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were  wore  were  not  so  carefully  defined  as  now,  the  use  varying  in 
different  churches.  Nor  were  the  liturgical  colours  prescribed. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  medieval  pontifical  glove 
was  the  ornament  (tastUus,  fibula,  monUe,  paratura)  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  glove.  This  was  usually  a  small  plaque 
of  metal,  enamelled  or  jewelled,  generally  round,  but  sometimes 

tuted,  still  more  rarely  the  whole  glove  was  covered,  even  to  the 
fingers,  with  elaborate  needlework  designs. 

Liturgical  gloves  have  not  been  worn  by  Anglican  bishops  since 
the  Reformation,  though  they  are  occasionally  represented  as 
wearing  them  oa  their  effigies. 

See  }.Bnun,S.J.J>itlilurtiuk*  Gr*an4ung  (Freiburg  im  Breiseau. 
1907).  pp.  359-3SJ.  where  many  beautiful  examples  are  illustrated. 

Manufacture  of  Glores. — Three  countries,  according  to  an  old 
proverb,  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  good  glove — Spain 
dressing  the  leather,  France  cutting  it  and  England  sewing  it. 
But  the  manufacture  of  gloves  was  not  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  till  the  toth  or  nth  century.  The  incorporation  of 
glovers  of  Perth  was  chartered  in  116$,  and  in  ngo  a  glove- 
makers'  gild  was  formed  in  France,  with  the  object  of  regulating 
the  trade  and  ensuring  good  workmanship.  The  glovers  of 
London  in  1549  framed  their  ordinances  and  bad  them  approved 
by  the  corporation,  the  city  regulations  at  that  time  fixing  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  common  sheepskin  gloves  at  id.  In  1464,  when 
the  gild  received  armorial  bearings,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  strong,  but  apparently  their  position  improved  sub- 
sequently and  in  1638  they  were  incorporated  as  a  new  company. 
In  1 580  it  is  recorded  that  both  French  and  Spanish  gloves  were 
on  sale  in  London  shops,  and  in  1661  a  company  of  glovers  was 
incorporated  at  Worcester,  which  still  remains  an  important  scat 
of  the  English  glove  industry.  In  America  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  dates  from  about  1760,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  brought 
over  several  families  of  glove  makers  from  Perth;  these  settled 
in  Fulton  county,  New  York,  which  is  now  the  largest  scat  of  the 
glove  trade  in  the  United  States. 

Cloves  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  categories,  according  as 
these  are  made  of  leather  or  arc  woven  or  knitted  from  fibres  such  as 
silk,  wool  or  cotton.  The  manufacture  o(  the  latter  kinds  is  a  branch 
of  the  hosiery  industry.  For  leather  glove*  skins  of  various  animals 
are  employed — deer,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  goats  and  kids,  &c. — 
but  kids  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  many  of 
the  "  kid  gloves  "  of  commerce.  The  skins  are  prepared  and  dre»*cd 
by  ■pecialproeesaes  (see  Leather)  before  going  to  the  glove-maker 
to  be  cut.  Owing  to  the  elastic  character  of  the  materialthe  cutting 
is  a  delicate  operation,  and  long  practice  is  required  before  a  man 
becomes  expert  at  it.  Formerly  it  was  done  by  shears,  the  workmen 
following  an  outline  marked  on  the  leather,  but  now  steel  dies  are 
universally  employed  not  only  for  the  bodies  of  the  gloves  but  also 
for  the  thumb-pieces  and  fourchettc*  or  sides  of  the  fingers.  When 
hand  sewing  is  employed  the  pieces  to  be  sewn  together  are  placed 
between  a  pair  of  jaws,  the  holding  edges  of  which  are  serrated  with 
fane  saw-teeth,  arid  the  sewer  by  passing  the  needle  forwards  and 
backwards  between  each  of  these  teeth  secures  neat  uniform  stitching. 
But  sewing  machine*  are  now  widely  employed  on  the  work.  The 
labour  of  making  a  glove  is  much  subdivided,  ditirrent  operators 
sewing  different  pieces,  and  others  again  embroidering  the  back, 
farming  the  button-holes.attaching  the  buttons.Ac.  After  the  gloves 
are  completed,  they  undergo  the  process  of  "  laying  off."  in  which 
they  are  drawn  over  metal  forms,  shaped  like  a  hand  and  heated 
internally  by  steam;  in  this  way  they  are  finally  smoothed  and 
shaped  before  being  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  boxes. 

Cloves  made  of  thin  indiarubber  or  of  white  cotton  are  worn  by 
some  surgeons  while  performing  operations,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  thoroughly  sterilized. 

GLOVER.  SIR  JOHN  HAWLEY  (1820-188;),  captain  in  the 
British  navy,  entered  the  service  in  1841  and  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  lieutenant  in  1840,  but  did  not  receive  a  commission  till 
May  1S51.  He  served  on  various  stations,  and  was  wounded 
severely  in  an  action  with  the  Burmese  at  Donabew  (4th 
February  i8$j).  But  his  reputation  was  not  gained  at  sea  and 
as  a  naval  officer,  but  on  shore  and  as  an  administrative  official 
in  the  colonies.  During  his  years  of  service  as  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  he  had  had  considerable  experience  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Dr  W.  B.  Baikie  (1824- 
1864)  up  the  Niger.  On  the  41st  of  April  1863  he  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  government  of  Lagos,  and  in  that  capacity, 
or  as  colonial  secretary,  be  remained  there  till  187  a.  During  this 
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period  he  had  been  much  employed  in  repelling  the  marauding 
incursions  of  the  Ashanlis.  When  the  Ashanti  war  broke  out 
in  1873,  Captain  Glover  undertook  the  hazardous  and  doubtful 
task  of  organizing  the  native  tribes,  whom  hatred  of  the  Ashantis 
might  be  expected  to  make  favourable  to  the  British  authorities— 
to  the  extent  at  least  to  which  their  fears  would  allow  them  to  act. 
His  services  were  accepted,  and  in  September  of  1873  be  landed  at 
Cape  Coast,  and,  after  forming  a  small  trustworthy  force  of 
Hausa,  marched  to  Accra.  His  influence  sufficed  to  gather  a 
numerous  native  force,  but  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  could 
overcome  their  abject  terror  of  the  ferocious  Ashantis  to  the 
extent  of  making  them  fight.  In  January  1874  Captain  Glover 
was  able  to  render  some  assistance  in  the  taking  of  Kumasi, 
but  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  Hausa  force.  His  services  were 
acknowledged  by  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  by  his  creation 
as  G.C.M.G.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfound- 
land and  held  the  post  till  1881,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Leeward  Islands.  He  returned  to  Newfoundland  in  1883,  and 
died  in  London  on  the  30th  September  i8Se. 

Lady  Glover's  Life  of  her  husband  appeared  in  1 897. 

CLOVER, RICHARD  (171  i-17  8  5),  English  poet,  son  of  Richard 
Glover,  a  Hamburg  merchant,  was  born  in  London  in  1712.  He 
was  educated  at  Chcam  in  Surrey.  While  there  he  wrote  in  his 
sixteenth  year  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which 
was  prefixed  by  Dr  Pemberton  to  his  View  of  Nation's  Philosophy, 
published  in  1728.  In  1737  he  published  an  epic  poem  in  praise 
of  liberty,  Lconidas,  which  was  thought  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  politics  of  the  time;  and  being  warmly  commended  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  court,  it  soon  passed  through  several 
editions.  In  1730  GIovct  published  a  poem  entitled  London,  or 
the  Progress  of  Commerce;  and  in  the  same  year,  with  a  view  to 
exciting  the  nation  against  the  Spaniards,  he  wrote  a  spirited 
ballad,  Hosier's  Ghost,  very  popular  in  its  day.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  two  tragedies,  Bcadicea  (1753)  and  iledea  (1761), 
written  in  close  imitation  of  Creek  models.  The  success  of 
Glover's  Leonidas  led  him  to  take  considerable  interest  in  politics, 
and  in  1761  be  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Weymouth. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  November  1785.  The  Atkenaid,  an  epic  in 
thirty  books,  was  published  in  1787,  and  his  diary,  entitled 
Memoirs  of  a  distinguished  literary  and  political  Character  from 
1742  to  1757,  appeared  in  1813.  Clover  was  one  of  the  reputed 
authors  of  Junius;  but  his  claims — which  were  advocated  in  an 
Inquiry  concerning  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  (1815),  by 
R.  Duppa— rest  on  very  slight  grounds. 

GLOVERSVILLE,  a  city  of  Fulton  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  foot  hills  of  the  Adirondacks,  about  55  m.  N.W. 
of  Albany.  Pop.  (1800)  13,864;  (1900)  18,340,  of  whom  2542 
were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)  20,642.  It  is  served  by 
the  Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Glovcrsvillc  railway  (connecting 
at  Fonda,  about  9  m.  distant,  with  the  New  York  Central), 
and  by  electric  lines  connecting  with  Johnstown,  Amsterdam 
and  Schenectady.  The  city  has  a  public  library  (26,000 
volumes  in  1008),  the  Nathan  Littaucr  memorial  h05pit.1l, 
a  stale  armoury  and  a  fine  government  building.  Glovcrsvillc 
is  the  principal  glove-manufacturing  centre  in  the  United 
States.  In  1900  Fulton  county  produced  more  than  57%. 
and  Glovcrsvillc  38  8%,  of  all  the  leather  gloves  and  mittens 
made  in  the  United  States;  in  1005  Glovcrsvillc  produced  29  9% 
of  the  leather  gloves  and  mittens  made  in  the  United  States, 
its  products  being  valued  at  $5,302,106.  Glovcrsvillc  has  more 
than  a  score  of  tanneries  and  leather-finishing  factories,  and 
manufactures  fur  goods.  In  1905  the  city's  total  factory  product 
was  valued  at  $0,340,763.  The  extraordinary  localization  of  the 
glove-making  industry  in  Glovcrsvillc,  Johnstown  and  other 
parts  of  Fulton  county,  is  an  incident  of  much  interest  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States.  The  industry  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  among  a  colony  of  Perthshire  families, 
including  many  glove-makers,  who  were  settled  in  this  region  by 
Sir  William  Johnson  about  1760.  For  many  years  the  entire 
product  seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  about  1809  the  goods  began  to  find  more  distant  market!, 
and  by  1825  the  industry  was  firmly  established  on  a  prosper*- 
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basis,  the  trade  being  banded  down  from  father  to  son.  An 
interesting  phase  of  the  development  is  that,  in  addition  to  the 
factory  work,  a  large  amount  of  the  industry  is  in  the  hands  of 
"  home  workers "  both  in  the  town  and  country  districts. 
Gloversville,  settled  originally  about  1770,  was  known  for  some 
time  as  Stump  City,  its  present  name  being  adopted  in  i8jj. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1851  and  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1S90. 

CLOW-WORM,  the  popular  name  of  the  wingless  female  of 
the  beetle  Lampyrif  nottUuca,  whose  power  of  emitting  tight  has 
been  familiar  (or  many  centuries.  The  luminous  organs  of  the 
glow-worm  consist  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  fat-body, 
grouped  into  paired  masses  in  the  ventral  region  of  the  binder 
abdominal  segments.  The  light  given  out  by  the  wingless 
female  insect  is  believed  to  serve  as  an  attraction  to  the  flying 
male,  whose  luminous  organs  remain  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 
The  common  glow-worm  is  a  widespread  European  and  Siberian 
insect,  generally  distributed  in  England  and  ranging  in  Scotland 
northwards  to  the  Tay,  but  unknown  in  Ireland.  Exotic  species 
of  Lampyris  arc  similarly  luminous,  and  light-giving  organs  are 
present  in  many  genera  of  the  family  Lcmpyrtdat  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Frequently — as  in  the  south  European  Ltuiola 
itclka— both  sexes  of  the  beetle  are  provided  with  wings,  and  both 
male  and  female  emit  light.  These  luminous,  winged  Lampyrids 
are  generally  known  as  "  fire-flics. "  In  correspondence  with  their 
power  of  emitting  light,  the  insects  are  nocturnal  in  habit. 

Elongate  centipedes  of  the  family  Gtophilidat,  certain  species 
of  which  are  luminous,  arc  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  true 
glow-worm. 

GLOXINIA,  a  charming  decorative  plant,  botanjcally  a  species 
of  Siuninaiii  (5.  sptcioic),  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Ges- 
neraccac  and  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  species  has  given  rise  under 
cultivation  to  numerous  forms  showing  a  wonderful  variety  of 
colour,  and  hybrid  forms  have  also  been  obtained  between  these 
and  other  species  of  SinniHgia.  A  good  strain  of  seed  will 
produce  many  superb  and  charmingly  coloured  varieties,  and 
if  sown  early  in  spring,  in  a  temperature  of  6j*  at  night,  they 
may  be  shifted  011  into  6-in.  pots,  and  in  these  may  be  flowered 
during  the  summer.  The  bulbs  arc  kept  at  rest  through  the 
winter  in  dry  sand,  inatcmpcruturcof  50s,  and  to  yield  a  succession 
should  be  started  at  intervals,  say  at  the  end  of  February  and 
the  beginning  of  April.  To  prolong  the  blooming  season,  use 
weak  manure  water  when  the  flower-buds  show  themselves. 

GLUCINUM.  an  alternative  name  for  Beryllium  (q  t.).  When 
L.  N.  Vauquelin  in  1708  published  in  the  AnncUs  dt  chimic  an 
account  of  a  new  earth  obtained  by  him  from  beryl  he  refrained 
from  giving  the  substance  a  name,  but  in  a  note  to  his  paper 
the  editors  suggested  glucinc,  from  yXvkvi,  sweet,  in  reference 
to  the  taste  of  its  sails,  whence  the  name  Glucinum  or  Glucinium 
(symbol  Gl.  or  sometimes  G).  The  name  beryllium  was  given 
to  the  metal  by  German  chemists  and  was  generally  used  until 
recently,  when  the  earlier  name  was  adopted. 

GLUCK.1  CHRISTOPH  W1UIBALD  (1714-1787),  operatic 
composer,  German  by  his  nationality,  Frenth  by  his  place  in  art, 
was  born  at  Weidcnwang,  near  Ncumarkt,  in  the  upper 
Palatinate,  on  the  2nd  of  July  1714.  He  belonged  to  the  lower 
middle  class,  his  father  being  gamekeeper  to  Priucc  Lobkowitz; 
but  the  boy's  education  was  not  neglected  on  that  account. 
From  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year  he  frequented  the 
Jesuit  school  of  Kommotau  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz 's  estate  in  Bohemia,  where  he  not  only  received  a 
good  general  education,  but  also  bad  lessons  in  music.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  Gluck  went  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  his 
musical  studies  under  Cxernohorsky,  and  maintained  himself 
by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  sometimes  in  the  very  humble  capacity 
of  fiddler  at  village  fairs  and  dances.  Through  the  introductions 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  however,  he  soon  gained  access  to  the  best 
families  of  the  Austrian  nobility;  and  when  in  1736  be  proceeded 
to  Vienna  he  was  hospitably  received  at  his  protector's  palace. 
Here  he  met  Prince  Melzi,  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Milan,  continuing  his  education  under  Giovanni 
1  Not.  ,yi  frequently  spelt,  Gluck. 


Battista  San  Martini,  a  great  musical  historian  and  contra- 
puntist, who  was  also  famous  in  his  own  day  as  a  composer  of 
church  and  chamber  music  We  soon  find  Gluck  producing 
operas  at  the  rapid  rate  necessitated  by  the  omnivorous  taste 
of  the  Italian  public  in  those  days.  Nine  of  these  worts  were 
produced  at  various  Italian  theatres  between  1741  and  174s 
Although  their  artistic  value  was  small,  they  were  so  favourably 
received  that  in  1745  Gluck  was  invited  to  London  to  compose 
for  the  Haymarket.  The  first  opera  produced  there  was  called 
La  Caduta  dei  giganli;  it  was  followed  by  a  revised  version  of 
one  of  his  earlier  operas.  Gluck  also  appeared  in  London  as  a 
performer  on  the  musical  glasses  (sec  Harmonica). 

The  success  of  his  two  operas,  as  weU  as  that  of  a  puitkci* 
(i.e.  a  collection  of  favourite  arias  set  to  a  new  libretto)  entitled 
Piramo  e  Titbt,  was  anything  but  brilliant,  and  he  accordingly 
left  London.  But  his  stay  in  England  was  not  without  important 
consequences  for  his  subsequent  career.  Gluck  at  this  time  was 
rather  less  than  an  ordinary  producer  of  Italian  opera.  Handel's 
well-known  saying  that  Gluck  "  knew  no  more  counterpoint 
than  his  cook  "  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  tbe  leu  well- 
known  fact  that  that  cook  was  an  excellent  bass  singer  who 
performed  in  many  of  Handel's  own  operas.  But  it  indicates 
the  musical  reason  of  Gluck 's  failure,  while  Gluck  himself  learnt 
the  dramatic  reason  through  his  surprise  at  finding  that  arias 
which  in  their  original  setting  had  been  much  applauded  lost 
all  effect  when  adapted  to  new  words  in  the  pasticcio.  Irrelevant 
as  Handel's  criticism  appears,  it  was  not  without  bearing  on 
Cluck's  difficulties.  The  use  of  counterpoint  has  very  Utile 
necessary  connexion  with  contrapuntal  display;  its  real  and 
final  cause  is  a  certain  depth  of  harmonic  expression  which  Gluck 
attained  only  in  his  most  dramatic  moments,  and  for  want  of 
which  he,  even  in  his  finest  works,  sometimes  moved  very  lamely. 
And  in  later  years  his  own  mature  view  of  the  importance  of 
harmony,  which  he  upheld  in  long  arguments  with  Grttry,  who 
believed  only  in  melody,  shows  that  he  knew  that  the  dramatic 
expression  of  music  must  strike  below  the  surface.  At  ttus 
early  period  he  was  simply  producing  Handclian  opera  in  an 
amateurish  style,  suggesting  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Hasse, 
but  the  failure  of  his  pasiUcio  is  as  significant  to  us  as  it  was  to 
him,  since  it  shows  that  already  the  effect  of  his  music  depended 
upon  its  characteristic  treatment  of  dramatic  situations.  This 
characterizing  power  was  as  yet  not  directly  evident,  and  it 
needed  all  the  influence  of  the  new  instrumental  resources  of 
the  rising  sonata-forms  before  music  could  pass  out  of  what  we 
may  call  its  architectural  and  decorative  period  and  enter  into 
dramatic  regions  at  all. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  chamber  music  of  bis  master. 
San  Martini,  had  already  indicated  to  Gluck  a  new  direction 
which  was  more  or  less  incompatible  with  the  older  art;  and 
there  is  nothing  discreditable  cither  to  Gluck  or  to  his  con- 
tem]K>rarics  in  the  failure  of  his  earlier  works.  Had  the  young 
composer  been  successful  in  the  ordinary  opera  stria,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  great  dramatic  reform,  initiated  by  him. 
might  not  have  taken  place.  The  critical  temper  of  the  London 
public  fortunately  averted  this  calamity.  It  may  also  be  assumed 
that  the  musical  atmosphere  of  the  English  capital,  and  especially 
the  great  works  of  Handel,  were  not  without  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  young  composer.  But  of  still  greater  importance  in 
this  respect  was  a  short  trip  to  Paris,  where  Gluck  became  for 
the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  classic  traditions  and  tbe 
declamatory  style  of  the  French  opera — a  sphere  of  music  in 
which  his  own  greatest  triumphs  were  to  be  achieved.  Of 
these  great  i&sues  little  trace,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
produced  by  Gluck  during  the  fifteen  years  after  his  return  from 
England.  In  this  period  Gluck,  in  a  long  course  of  works  by- 
no  means  free  from  the  futile  old  traditions,  gained  technical 
experience  and  important  patronage,  though  his  success  was 
not  uniform.  His  first  opera  written  for  Vienna,  La  Stmircmidt 
ritonosciuta,  is  again  an  ordinary  opera  seria,  and  little  more 
can  be  said  of  Tcltmacto,  although  thirty  years  later  Gluck  was 
able  to  use  most  of  its  overture  and  an  energetic  duet  in  one  of 
his  greatest  works,  Armide. 
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Cluck  settled  permanently  at  Vienna  in  17S6.  having  two 
year*  previously  been  appointed  court  chapel-master,  with  a 
salary  of  jooo  florins,  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  had 
already  received  the  order  o(  knighthood  from  the  pope  in  conse- 
quence of  the  successful  production  of  two  of  his  works  in  Rome. 
During  the  long  interval  from  1756  to  1761  Cluck  seems  to  have 
matured  his  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  opera;  and,  barring  a 
ballet  named  Don  Giovanni,  and  some  airs  mmmiu  to  French 
words  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  no  compositions  of  any 
importance  have  to  be  recorded.  Several  later  pieces  d' occasion, 
such  as  //  Trionfo  di  Clelia  (1763),  are  still  written  in  the  old 
manner,  though  already  in  176a  Or/to  ed  Euridkttbom  that  the 
composer  had  entered  upon  a  new  career.  Cluck  had  for  the 
first  time  deserted  Metastasio  for  Raniero  Calzabigi,  who,  as 
Vernon  Lee  suggests,  was  in  all  probability  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  formation  of  Cluck's  new  ideas,  as  he  was  a  hot-headed 
dramatic  theorist  with  a  violent  dislike  for  Metastasio,  who  had 
hitherto  dominated  the  whole  sphere  of  operatic  libretto. 

Quite  apart  from  its  significance  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
music, Orpheus  isa  work  which,  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  commands 
the  highest  admiration.  Orpheus's  air,  Che  faro,  is  known  to 
every  one;  but  still  finer  is  the  great  sctna  in  which  the  poet's 
song  softens  even  the  ombre  sdegnose  of  Tartarus.  The  ascending 
passion  of  the  entries  of  the  solo  (Dch!  placatcti;  AHUe  pent; 
Men  tiranne),  interrupted  by  the  harsh  but  gradually  softening 
exclamations  of  the  Furies,  is  of  the  highest  dramatic  effect. 
These  melodies,  moreover,  as  well  as  every  declamatory  passage 
assigned  to  Orpheus,  are  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
dramatic  characterization;  that  is,  they  could  not  possibly 
be  assigned  to  any  other  person  in  the  drama,  any  more  than 
Hamlet's  monologue  could  be  spoken  by  Polonius.  It  is  in  this 
power  of  musically  realizing  a  character — a  power  all  but  un- 
known in  the  serious  opera  of  his  day — that  Cluck's  genius 
as  a  dramatic  composer  is  chiefly  shown.  After  a  short  relapse 
into  his  earlier  manner.  Cluck  followed  up  his  Orpheus  by  a 
second  classical  musk-drama  (1767)  named  Alteste.  In  his 
dedication  of  the  score  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  he  fully 
expressed  his  aims,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  his  total  breach  with 
the  old  traditions.  "  I  shall  try,"  he  wrote,  "  to  reduce  music 
to  its  real  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by  intensifying 
the  expression  of  sentiments  and  the  interest  of  situations 
without  interrupting  the  action  by  needless  ornament.  I  have 
accordingly  taken  care  not  to  interrupt  the  singer  in  the  heat  of 
the  dialogue,  to  wait  for  a  tedious  rilornel,  nor  do  I  allow  him  to 
stop  on  a  sonorous  vowel,  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  in  order  to 
show  the  nimbleness  of  a  beautiful  voice  in  a  long  cadema." 
Soch  theories,  and  the  stern  consistency  with  which  they  were 
carried  out,  were  little  to  the  taste  of  the  pleasure-loving 
Viennese;  and  the  success  of  Alteste,  as  well  as  that  of  Paris 
and  Helena,  which  followed  two  years  later,  was  not  such  as 
Cluck  had  desired  and  expected.  He  therefore  eagerly  accepted 
the  chance  of  finding  a  home  for  his  art  in  the  cent  re  of  intellectual 
and  more  especially  dramatic  life,  Paris.  Such  a  chance  was 
opened  to  him  through  the  baiUi  Le  Blanc  du  Roullet,  attachl  of 
the  French  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  a  musical  amateur  who 
entered  into  Cluck's  ideas  with  enthusiasm.  A  classic  ojKra 
for  the  Paris  stage  was  accordingly  projected,  and  the  friends 
fixed  upon  Racine's  Iphiienie  en  A  ulide.  After  some  difficulties, 
overcome  chiefly  by  the  intervention  of  Cluck's  former  pupil 
'be  dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette,  the  opera  was  at  last  accepted 
and  performed  at  the  Academic  dc  Musique,  on  the  19th  of 
April  1774- 

Tbe  great  importance  of  tbc  new  work  was  at  once  perceived 
by  the  musical  amateurs  of  the  French  capital,  and  a  hot  con- 
troversy on  the  merits  of  Iphiginie  ensued,  in  which  some  of  the 
trading  literary  men  of  France  took  part.  Amongst  the  opponents 
cA  Cluck  were  not  only  the  admirers  of  Italian  vocalization  and 
sweetness,  but  also  the  adherents  of  the  earlier  French  school,  who 
refused  to  see  in  tbc  new  composer  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Lulb  and  Rameau.  Marmontel,  Laharpe  and  D'AIcmbert  were 
his  opponents,  the  Abb£  Amaud  and  others  his  enthusiastic 
Irkads.    Rousseau  took  a  peculiar  position  in  the  struggle. 
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In  his  early  writings  he  is  a  violent  partisan  of  Italian  music, 
but  when  Cluck  himself  appeared  as  the  French  champion 
Rousseau  acknowledged  the  great  composer's  genius;  although 
he  did  not  always  understand  it,  as  for  example  when  he  suggested 
that  in  Alcaic,  "  Divinites  du  Styx,"  perhaps  tbc  most  majestic 
of  all  Gluck's  arias,  ought  to  have  been  set  as  a  rondo.  Neverthe- 
less in  a  letter  to  Dr  Burncy,  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
Rousseau  gives  a  close  and  appreciative  analysis  of  Alceste, 
the  first  Italian  version  of  which  Cluck  had  submitted  to  him 
for  suggestions',  and  when,  on  the  first  performance  of  the 
piece  not  being  received  favourably  by  the  Parisian  audience, 
the  composer  exclaimed,  "  Alceste  est  UmUe,"  Rousseau  is  said 
to  have  comforted  him  with  the  flattering  bonmot,  "  Oui,  mais 
die  est  tombee  du  del."  The  contest  received  a  still  more  personal 
character  when  Piccinni,  a  celebrated  and  by  no  means  incapable 
composer,  came  to  Paris  as  the  champion  of  the  Italian  party 
at  the  invitation  of  Madame  du  Barry,  who  held  a  rival  court  to 
that  of  the  young  princess  (see  Opera).  As  a  dramatic  contro- 
versy it  suggests  a  parallel  with  the  Wagnerian  and  anti- 
Wagnerian  warfare  of  a  later  age;  but  there  is  no  such  radical 
difference  between  Cluck's  and  Piccinni's  musical  methods  as 
the  comparison  would  suggest.  Cluck  was  by  far  the  bciicr 
musician,  but  his  deficiencies  in  musical  technique  were  of  a 
kind  which  contemporaries  could  perceive  as  easily  as  they  could 
perceive  Piccinni's.  Both  composers  were  remarkable  inventors 
of  melody,  and  both  had  the  gift  of  making  incorrect  mu>ic 
sound  agreeable.  Cluck's  indisputable  dramatic  power  might 
be  plausibly  dismissed  as  irrelevant  by  upholders  of  music  for 
music's  sake,  even  if  Piccinni  himself  had  not  chosen,  as  he 
did,  to  assimilate  every  feature  in  Cluck's  style  that  he  could 
understand.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  composers  was  soon 
developed  into  a  quartel  by  the  skilful  engineering  of  Gluck's 
enemies.  In  1777  Piccinni  was  given  a  libretto  by  Marmontel 
on  the  subject  of  Roland,  to  Gluck's  intense  disgust,  as  he  had 
already  begun  an  opera  on  that  subject  himself.  This,  and  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  show  his  command  of  a  lighter  style  by 
furbishing  up  some  earlier  works  at  the  instigation  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  inspired  Cluck  to  produce  his  A  rmidc,  which  aprwnred 
four  months  before  Piccinni's  Roland  was  ready,  und  raised  a 
storm  of  controversy,  admiration  and  abuse.  Cluck  did  not 
anticipate  Wagner  more  clearly  in  his  dramatic  reforms  than  in 
his  caustic  temper;  and,  as  in  Gluck's  own  estimation  the 
difference  between  Armide  and  Alceste  is  that  "  I'un  (Alceste) 
doit  /aire  pleura  et  I'auire  faire  tprouver  uncroluptueuse  sensation," 
it  was  extremely  annoying  for  him  to  be  told  by  Laharpe  that 
he  had  made  Armide  a  sorceress  instead  of  an  enchantress,  and 
that  her  part  was  "  une  criaiilerie  monotone  et  Jaliiuante."  He 
replied  to  Laharpe  in  a  long  public  letter  worthy  of  Wagner  in 
its  venomous  sarcasm  and  its  tremendous  value  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  its  recipient. 

Gluck's  next  work  was  Iphigtisie  en  Tauride,  the  success 
of  which  finally  disposed  of  Piccinni,  who  produced  a  work 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time  and  who  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  Gluck's  superiority.  Cluck's  next  work  was 
JZcho  et  Narcisse,  the  comparative  failure  of  which  greatly 
disappointed  him;  and  during  the  composition  of  another  opera, 
Les  Danatdes,  an  attack  of  apoplexy  compelled  him  to  give  up 
work.  He  left  Paris  for  Vienna,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  dignified  leisure,  disturbed  only  by  his  declining  health. 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  November  1787.       (F.  H.;  D.  F.  T.) 

The  great  interest  of  the  dramatic  aspect  of  Gluck's  reforms 
is  apt  to  overshadow  his  merit  as  a  musician,  and  yet  in  some 
ways  to  idealize  it.  One  is  tempted  to  regard  him  as  condoning 
for  technical  musical  deficiencies  by  sheer  dramatic  power, 
whereas  unprejudiced  study  of  his  work  shows  that  where  his 
dramatic  power  asserts  itself  there  is  no  lack  of  musical  technique. 
Indeed  only  a  great  musician  could  so  reform  opera  as  to  give  it 
scope  for  dramatic  power  at  all.  Where  Gluck  differs  from  the 
greatest  musicians  is  in  bis  absolute  dependence  on  literature 
for  his  inspiration.  Where  his  librettist  failed  him  (as  in  his 
last  complete  work,  £cha  et  Narcisse),  he  could  hardly  write 
tolerably  good  music;  and,  even  in  the  finest  works  of  his  French 
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period,  the  less  emotional  situations  are  sometimes  set  to  music 
which  has  little  interest  except  as  a  document  in  the  history  of 
the  art.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  merely  that  Cluck 
could  not,  like  Mozart  and  nearly  all  the  great  song-writers, 
set  good  music  to  a  bad  test.  Such  inability  would  prove 
Cluck's  superior  literary  taste  without  casting  a  slur  on  his 
musicianship.  But  it  points  to  a  certain  weakness  as  a  musician 
that  Cluck  could  not  be  inspired  except  by  the  more  thrilling 
portions  of  his  libretti.  When  he  was  inspired  there  was  no 
question  that  he  was  the  first  and  greatest  writer  of  dramatic 
music  before  Mozart.  To  begin  with,  he  could  invent  sublime 
melodies;  and  his  power  of  producing  great  musical  effects  by 
the  simplest  means  was  nothing  short  of  Handclian.  Moreover, 
in  his  peculiar  sphere  he  deserves  the  title  generally  accorded 
to  Haydn  of  "  father  of  modem  orchestration."  It  is  misleading 
to  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  timbre  of  instruments 
with  a  sense  of  emotional  effect,  for  Bach  and  Handel  well  knew 
how  to  give  a  whole  aria  or  whole  chorus  peculiar  lone  by  means 
of  a  definite  scheme  of  instrumentation.  But  Cluck  did  not  treat 
instruments  as  part  of  a  decorative  design,  any  more  than  he  so 
treated  musical  forms.  Just  as  his  sense  of  musical  form  is  that 
of  Philipp  Emmanuel  Bach  and  of  Mozart,  so  is  his  treatment 
of  instrumental  tone-colour  a  thing  that  changes  with  every 
shade  of  feeling  in  the  dramatic  situation,  and  not  in  accordande 
with  any  purely  decorative  scheme.  To  accompany  an  aria 
with  strings,  oboes  and  flutes,  was,  for  example,  a  perfectly 
ordinary  procedure;  nor  was  there  anything  unusual  in  making 
the  wind  instruments  play  in  unison  with  the  strings  for  the 
first  part  of  the  aria,  and  writing  a  passage  for  one  or  more  of 
them  in  the  middle  section.  But  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to 
make  this  passage  consist  of  long  appoggiaturas  once  every  two 
bars  in  rising  sequence  on  the  first  oboe,  answered  by  deep 
piaicato  bass  notes,  while  Agamemnon  in  despair  cries: 
"  J'cnlcnds  rttenlir  dans  mon  sein  le  cri  plaintif  de  la  nature." 
Some  of  duck's  most  forcible  effects  arc  of  great  subtlety,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Iphigtnie  en  Tauride,  where  Orestes  tries  to 
reassure  himself  by  saying:  "  Le  talme  renlre  dans  mon  carur," 
while  the  intensely  agitated  accompaniment  of  the  strings 
belies  him.  Again,  the  sense  of  orchestral  climax  shown  in  the 
oracle  scene  in  Alcestt  was  a  thing  inconceivable  in  older  music, 
and  unsurpassed  in  artistic  and  dramatic  spirit  by  any  modern 
composer.  Its  influence  in  Mozart's  Idomtneo  is  obvious  at  a 
first  glance. 

The  capacity  for  broad  melody  always  implies  a  true  sense 
of  form,  whether  that  be  developed  by  skill  or  not ;  and  thus 
Cluck,  in  rejecting  the  convenient  formalities  of  older  styles 
of  opera,  was  not,  like  some  reformers,  without  something 
better  to  substitute  for  them.  Moreover  he,  in  consultation  with 
his  librettist,  achieved  great  skill  is  holding  together  entire 
scenes,  or  even  entire  acts,  by  dramatically  apposite  repetitions 
of  short  arias  and  choruses.  And  thus  in  large  portions  of  his 
finest  works  the  music,  in  spite  of  frequent  full  closes,  seems  to 
move  pari  passu  with  the  drama  in  a  manner  which  for  natural- 
ness and  continuity  is  surpassed  only  by  the  finales  of  Mozart 
and  the  entire  operas  of  Wagner.  This  is  perhaps  most  noticeable 
in  the  second  art  of  Orfeo.  In  its  original  Italian  version  both 
scenes,  that  in  Hades  and  that  in  Elysium,  arc  indivisible  wholes, 
and  the  division  into  single  movements,  though  technically 
obvious,  is  aesthetically  only  a  natural  means  of  articulating 
the  structure.  The  unity  of  the  scene  in  Hades  extends,  in  the 
original  version,  even  to  the  key-system.  This  was  damaged 
when  Cluck  had  to  transpose  the  part  of  Orpheus  from  an  alto 
to  a  tenor  in  the  French  version.  And  here  we  have  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  improvements  his  French  experience 
enabled  him  to  make  in  his  gTeat  Italian  works  were  not  alto- 
gether unmixed.  Little  harm,  however,  was  done  to  Orfeo 
which  has  not  been  easily  remedied  by  transposing  Orpheus's 
part  back  again;  and  in  a  suitable  compromise  between  the 
two  versions  Orfeo  remains  Cluck's  most  perfect  and  inspired 
work.  The  emotional  power  of  the  music  is  such  that  the 
inevitable  spoiling  of  the  story  by  a  happy  ending  has  not  the 
aspect  of  mere  conventionality  which  it  had  in  cases  where  the 


music  produced  no  more  than  the  normal  effect  upon  18th- 
century  audiences.  Moreover  Cluck's  genius  was  of  too  high 
an  order  for  him  to  be  less  successful  in  portraying  a  sufficiently 
intense  happiness  than  in  portraying  grief.  He  failed  only  in 
what  may  be  called  the  business  capacities  of  artistic  technique; 
and  there  is  less  "  business  "  in  Orfeo  than  in  almost  any  other 
musk-drama.  It  was  duck's  first  great  inspiration,  and  his 
theories  bad  not  had  time  to  take  action  in  paper  warfare. 
Alec  lie  contains  his  grandest  music  and  is  also  very  free  from 
weak  pages;  but  in  its  original  Italian  version  the  third  act 
did  not  give  duck  scope  for  an  adequate  climax.  This  difficulty 
so  accentuated  itself  in  the  French  version  that  after  continual 
retouchings  a  part  for  Hercules  was,  in  Cluck's  absence,  added 
by  Cossec;  and  three  pages  of  Cluck's  music,  dealing  with  the 
supreme  crisis  where  Alcesle  is  rescued  from  Hades  (either  by 
Apollo  or  by  Hercules)  were  no  longer  required  in  performance 
and  have  been  lost.  The  Italian  version  is  so  different  from  the 
French  that  it  cannot  help  us  to  restore  this  passage,  in  which 
duck's  music  now  stops  short  just  at  the  point  where  we  realize 
the  full  height  of  his  power.  The  comparison  between  the 
Italian  and  French  AUeste  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can 
be  made  in  the  study  of  a  musician's  development.  It  would  have 
been  far  easier  for  Cluck  to  write  a  new  opera  if  he  had  not 
been  so  justly  attached  to  his  second  Italian  masterpiece.  So 
radical  are  the  differences  that  in  retranslating  the  French 
libretto  into  Italian  for  performance  with  the  French  music 
not  one  line  of  Calzabigi's  original  text  can  be  retained. 

In  Iphigtnu  en  Aulide  and  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  Cluck 
shows  signs  that  the  controversies  aroused  by  his  methods 
began  to  interfere  with  his  musical  spontaneity.  He  had  not, 
in  Orfeo,  gone  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  rondos,  or  we  should  have 
bad  no  "  Che  faro  senza  Euridiu."  We  read  with  a  respectful 
smile  Cluck's  assurance  to  the  bailU  Lc  Blanc  du  Roullet  that 
"  you  would  not  believe  Amide  to  be  by  the  same  composer  " 
as  Alcesle.  But  there  is  no  question  that  Armide  is  a  very  gTcat 
work,  full  of  melody,  colour  and  dramatic  point;  and  that  Cluck 
has  availed  himself  of  every  suggestion  that  his  libretto  afforded 
for  orchestral  and  emotional  effects  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  any  that  he  had  attempted  before.  And  it  is  hardly 
relevant  to  blame  him  for  his  inability  to  write  erotic  music. 
In  the  first  place,  the  libretto  is  not  erotic,  though  the  subject 
would  no  doubt  become  so  if  treated  by  a  modem  poet.  In  the 
second  place  a  conflict  of  passions  (as,  for  instance,  where  Armide 
summons  the  demons  of  Hate  to  exorcise  love  from  her  heart, 
and  her  courage  fails  her  as  soon  as  they  begin)  has  never,  even 
in  AUeste,  been  treated  with  more  dramatic  musical  force. 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  unequal,  partly  because  there  is  a  little 
too  much  action  in  it  to  suit  Cluck's  methods;  but  it  shows, 
as  docs  no  other  opera  until  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  a  sense  of 
the  development  of  characters,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
presentation  of  them  as  already  fixed. 

In  IphigfnU  en  Aulide  and  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  the  very 
subtlety  of  the  finest  features  indicates  a  certain  self -conscious- 
ness which,  when  inspiration  is  lacking,  becomes  mannerism. 
Moreover,  in  both  cases  the  libretti,  though  skilfully  managed, 
tell  a  rather  more  complicated  story  than  those  which  Cluck 
had  hitherto  so  successfully  treated;  and;  where  inspiration 
fails,  the  musical  technique  becomes  curiously  amateurish 
without  any  corresponding  na)vet£.  Still  these  works  are 
immortal,  and  their  finest  passages  arc  equal  to  anything  in 
Alcesle  and  Orfeo.  Echo  et  Narcisse  we  must,  like  Cluck's 
contemporaries,  regard  as  a  failure.  As  in  Orfeo,  the  pathetic 
story  is  ruined  by  a  violent  happy  ending,  but  here  this  artistic 
disaster  takes  place  before  tbe  pathos  has  had  time  to  assert 
itself,  duck  had  no  opportunities  in  this  work  for  any  higher 
qualities,  musical  or  dramatic,  than  pre  t  tineas;  and  with  him 
beauty,  without  visible  emotion,  was  indeed  skin-deep.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  plan  of  the  great  Pelletan-Damcke  critical 
edition  de  lux*  of  Cluck's  French  operas  forbids  tbe  inclusion 
of  his  Italian  Paride  e  Elena,  his  third  opera  to  Caliabigi's 
libretto,  which  was  never  given  in  a  French  version;  for  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  be  owed  to  France,  the 
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period  of  his  greatness  began  with  his  collaboration  with 
Calzabigi.  (D.F.T.) 

GLUCKSBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
pf  Schlcswig-Holstcin,  romantically  situated  among  pine  woods 
on  the  Flcnsburg  Fjord  off  the  Baltic,  6  m.  N.E.  from  Flcnsburg 
byrail.  Pop.  (1005)  1551.  It  has  a  Protestant  church  and  some 
small  manufactures  and  is  a  favourite  sea-bathing  resort.  The 
castle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  Cistercian  monastery, 
was,  from  1622  to  1779,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Holslcin- 
Sondcrburg-GlUcksburg,  passing  then  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  in  1866  to  Prussia.  King  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  died 
here  on  the  15th  of  November  186,5. 

*  G LUCK5TADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schleswig-Hotstcin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  small  river  Rhin,  and  28  m.  N.W.  of  Altona, 
on  the  railway  from  Itzehoc  to  Elmshorn.  Pop.  (1005)  6586. 
It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  handsome 
town-hall  (restored  in  1873-1874),  a  gymnasium,  a  provincial 
prison  and  a  penitentiary.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  engaged 
in  commerce  and  fishing;  but  the  frequent  losses  from  inund.v 
tions  have  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Gliick- 
stadt  was  founded  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1617,  and 
fortified  in  1620.  It  soon  became  an  important  trading  centre. 
In  1627-28  it  was  besieged  for  fifteen  weeks  by  the  imperialists 
under  Tilly,  without  success.  In  1814  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
allies  and  capitulated,  whereupon  its  fortifications  were  de- 
molished. In  1830  it  was  made  a  free  port.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia  together  with  the  rest  of  Schlcswig-Holstcin 
in  1866. 

Sec  Locht  Clucktladt.  Briirogr  tut  Ceschukte  dieser  Stadl  (Kiel, 
1854). 

GLUCOSE  (from  Gr.  7Xv«£t,  sweet),  a  carbohydrate  of  the 
formula  CJfuO.;  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  aldehyde  of  sorbite. 
The  name  is  applied  in  commerce  to  a  complex  mixture  of 
carbohydrates  obtained  by  boiling  starch  with  dilute  mineral 
acids;  in  chemistry,  it  denotes,  with  the  prefixes  d,  I  and 
d+l  (or  i),  the  dextro-rotatory,  laevo-rotatory  and  inactive 
forms  of  the  definite  chemical  compound  defined  above.  The 
d  modification  is  of  the  commonest  occurrence,  the  other  forms 
being  only  known  as  synthetic  products;  for  this  reason  it  is 
usually  termed  glucose,  simply;  alternative  names  arc  dextrose, 
grape  sugar  and  diabetic  sugar,  in.  allusion  to  its  right-handed 
optical  rotation,  its  occurrence  in  large  quantity  in  grapes,  and 
in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  respectively.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  glucose  occurs,  always  in  admixture  with  fructose, 
in  many  fruits,  especially  grapes,  cherries,  bananas,  fee.;  and 
in  combination,  generally  with  phenols  and  aldehydes  belonging 
to  the  aromatic  scries,  it  forms  an  extensive  class  of  compounds 
termed  glucosidcs.  It  appears  to  be  synthesized  in  the  plant 
tissues  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  formaldehyde  being  an 
intermediate  product;  or  it  may  be  a  hydrolytic  product  of  a 
glucoside  or  of  a  polysaccharosc,  such  as  cane  sugar,  starch, 
cellulose,  &c.  In  the  plant  it  is  freely  converted  into  more 
complex  sugars,  poly-saccharoses  and  also  protcids.  In  the 
animal  kingdom,  also,  it  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  some- 
times a  normal  and  sometimes  a  pathological  constituent  of 
the  fluids  and  tissues;  in  particular,  it  is  present  in  large 
amount  in  the  urine  of  those  suffering  from  diabetes,  and 
may  be  present  in  nearly  all  the  body  fluids.  It  also  occurs  in 
honey,  the  while  appearance  of  candied  honey  being  due  to 
its  separation. 

Pure  d  glucose,  which  may  be  obtained  synthetically  (sec 
Sugar)  or  by  adding  crystallized  cane  sugar  to  a  mixture  of 
80%  alcohol  and  volume  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  so 
long  as  it  dissolves  on  shaking,  crystallizes  from  water  or  alcohol 
at  ordinary  temperatures  in  nodular  masses,  composed  of  minute 
lix-sided  plates,  and  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization. 'This  product  melts  at  86°  C,  and  becomes  anhydrous 
when  heated  to  no*  C.  The  anhydrous  compound  can  also  be 
prepared,  as  hard  crusts  melting  at  146s,  by  crystallizing  con- 
centrated aqueous  solutions  at  30°  to  35°.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol.    Its  taste 


is  somewhat  sweet,  its  sweetening  power  being  estimated  at 
from  I  to  J  that  of  cane  sugar.  When  heated  to  above  200°  it 
turns  brown  and  produces  caramel,  a  substance  possessing  a 
bitter  taste,  and  used,  in  its  aqueous  solution  or  otherwise, 
under  various  trade  names,  for  colouring  confectionery,  spirits, 
Stc.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  by 
glucose  solutions  is  characteristic.  The  specific  rotation  of  a' 
freshly  prepared  solution  is  105°,  but  this  value  gradually 
diminishes  to  52-50,  24  hours  sufficing  for  the  transition  in  the 
cold,  and  a  few  minutes  when  the  solution  is  boiled.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  called  mularolation  by  T.  II.  Lowry. 
The  specific  rotation  also  varies  with  the  concentration;  this 
is  due  to  the  dissociation  of  complex  molecules  into  simpler 
ones,  a  view  confirmed  by  cryoscopic  measurements. 

Glucose  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  polarimcter,  i.e. 
by  determining  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
solution,  "or,  chemically,  by  taking  advantage  of  its  property  of 
reducing  alkaline  copper  solutions.  If  a  glucose  solution  be 
added  to  copper  sulphate  and  much  alkali  added,  a  yellowish-red 
precipitate  of  cuprous  hydrate  separates,  slowly  in  the  cold, 
but  immediately  when  the  liquid  is  heated;  this  precipitate 
rapidly  turns  red  owing  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  oxide.  In 
1846  L.  C.  A.  Barreswil  found  that  a  strongly  alkaline  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  sodium  tartrate  (Rochelle 
salt)  remained  unchanged  on  boiling,  but  yielded  an  immediate 
precipitate  of  red  cuprous  oxide  when  a  solution  of  glucose  was 
added.  He  suggested  that  the  method  was  applicable  for  quant i-. 
latively  estimating  glucose,  but  its  acceptance  only  followed 
after  H.  von  Fehling's  investigation.  "  Fchbng's  solution" 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  separately  34  639  grammes  of  copper 
sulphate,  173  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  71  grammes  of 
caustic  soda  in  water,  mixing  and  making  up  to  1000  tcs.; 
10  ccs.  of  this  solution  is  completely  reduced  by  o-os  grammes  of 
hexose.  Volumetric  methods  are  used,  but  the  uncertainty  of 
the  end  of  the  reaction  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  special 
indicators,  or  of  determining  the  amount  of 
gravimetrically. 

Cfcemiifry.— In  its  chemical  properties  glucosois  a  typical  oxyalde- 
hyde  or  aldose.  The  aldehyde  group  reacts  with  hydrocyanic  arid 
to  produce  two  stcrco-isomcric  cyanhydrina;  this  isomerism  is  due 
to  the  conversion  of  an  originally  non-asymmetric  carbon  atom  into 
an  asymmetric  one.  The  cvanhydrin  is  hydrotysablc  to  an  acid, 
the  lactone  of  which  may  be  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  a 
glucohcptosc,  a  non-fcnncnt.il. Ic  *ugar  containing  seven  carbon 
atoms.  By  repeating  the  procc*s  a  non-fermentable  gluco  octosc 
and  a  fermentable  glucononosc  may  be  prepared.  The  aldehyde 
group  also  reacts  with  phenyl  hydrazine  to  form  two  phcnylhydra- 
zonc-s;  under  certain  conditions  a  hydroxy!  group  adjacent  to  the 
aldehyde  group  is  oxidized  and  gtucosazonc  is  produced;  this 
glucosamine  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  phenyl 
hydrazine  and  the  kcto-aldchydc  glucosonc.  These  transformations 
arc  fully  discussed  in  the  article  Sugar.  On  reduction  glucose 
appears  to  yield  the  hexahydric  alcohol  tf-sorbile,  and  on  oxidation 
rf-gluconic  and  (/-saccharic  acids.  Alkalis  partially  convert  it  into 
rf-mannosc  and  d-fructosc.  Baryta  and  lime  yield  saccharatrs, 
t.g.  C.HiiCVBaO,  prccipitabtc  by  alcohol. 

The  constitution  of  glucose  was  established  by  H.  Kiliani  in  1885- 
1887,  who  showed  it  to  be  CH|0H>(CH-0H)|-CH0.  The  subject 
was  taken  up  by  Emil  Fischer,  who  succcvdcd  in  synthesmng 
glucose,  and  also  several  of  its  stereo-isomers,  there  being  16  accord- 
ing to  the  Le  Ik l  v. in  1  Hoff  theory  (see  StEREO-lsoMF.Rtsv  and 
Sugar).  This  open  chain  structure  is  challenged  in  the  views  put 
forward  by  T.  M.  Lowry  and  E.  F.  Armstrong.  In  1895  C.  Tanret 
showed  that  glucose  existed  in  more  than  one  form,  and  he  isolated 
a,  0  and  y  varieties  with  specific  rotations  of  105  ,  S2-5*  and  22*. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  the  0  variety  is  a  mixture  of  the  a  and  ■». 
This  discovery  explained  the  mutarotation  of  glucose.  In  a  fresh 
solution  •  glucose  only  exists,  but  on  standing  it  is  slowly  trans- 
formed into  vg'ucose,  equilibrium 

Uing  reached  when  the  a  and  y  CH:OH  CH,OH 

forms   are    present    in    the    ratio         CHOH         Cll  OH 
o-368:o6j2  (Tanret,  /.ttt.  phystkal.  (•.,  a,. 

±cn;enr5to  %erP '.o^tl^wo  °<(CH  OH)l0<(tH  OH), 
forms  as  a  and  0.  Lowry  and  Arm-        HC  OH       HO  CH 
strong  represent   these  compounds       a-glucosc  0- glucose 

by  the  following  spatial  formulae 

which  postulate  a  -y-oxidic  structure,  and  5  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms,  i.e.  one  more  than  in  the  Fi«eher  formulae.  These  formulae 
are  supported  by  many  considerations,  especially  by  the  selective 
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action  of  enzymes,  which  follows  similar  lines  with  the  a-  and 
Pglurosidc*.  i  t.  the  compounds  formed  by  the  interaction  of 
glucose  with  substance*  generally  containing  hydroxy!  groups  (sec 
Glucomue). 

Fermentation  of  Glucose  is  readily  fermentable.  Of 

the  greatest  importance  is  the  alcoholic  fermentation  brought  about 
by  yeast  cells  (Saickaromytn  utnuUe  ten  rim):  this  follows  the 
iHuationC,llliO.  =  2C,ll,0+2COt,  Paste  ur  considering  04  to«)5%of 
the  sugar  to  be  so  changed.    This  character  is  the  liasc  of  the  plan  of 


;  glucose  to  wine  and  beer  wort  before  fermenting,  the  alcohol 
content  of  the  liquid  after  fermentation  being  increased.  Some 
fusel  oil,  glycerin  and  succinic  acid  appear  to  be  formed  simultane- 
ously, but  in  small  amount.  Glucose  also  undergoes  fermentation 
into  lactic  acid  (c.p)  in  the  prcx-ncc  of  the  lactic  acid  bacillus,  and 
into  butyric  acid  i(  the  action  of  the  preceding  ferment  be  continued, 
or  by  other  bacilli.  It  also  yields,  by  the  so-called  mucous  fermenta- 
tion, a  mucous,  gummy  mass,  mixed  with  mannitol  and  lactic 
acid. 

Wc  may  here  notice  the  frequent  production  of  glucose  by  the  action 
of  enzymes  upon  other  carbohydrate*.  Of  especial  note  is  the 
transformation  of  maltose  by  maltase  into  glucose,  and  of  cane  sugar 
by  invcrta-*  into  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  fructose  (invert  sugar); 
other  instances  are:  lactose  by  lactase  into  galacto»c  and  glucose; 
trehalose  by  trchalasc  into  glucose;  mclibio-e  by  mclibiasc  into 
galactose  and  glucose;  and  of  mclizitose  by  mclizitase  into  touranosc 
and  glucose,  touranosc  yielding  glucose  also  when  acted  upon  by  the 
enzyme  louranasc. 

Commercial  Clucoie. — The  glucose  of  commerce,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  grape  suj;ar,  maltose  and  dextrins.  is  pre- 
pared by  hydrolysing  starch  by  boiling  with  1  dilute  mineral  acid. 
In  Europe,  potato  starch  is  generally  employed:  in  America,  corn 
starch.  The  acid  employed  may  be  hydrochloric,  whirh  gives  the 
best  results,  or  sulphuric,  which  is  used  in  Germany;  sulphuric  acid 
is  more  readily  separated  from  the  product  than  hydrochloric,  since 
the  addition  of  powdered  chalk  precipitates  it  as  calcium  sulphate, 
which  may  be  removed  by  a  filter  press.  The  proccs>cs  ol  manu- 
facture have  much  in  common,  although  varying  in  detail.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  when  hydrochloiic  acid  is  used  : 
Starch  ("  cn-en  "  starch  in  America)  is  made  into  a  "  milk  "  with 
water,  and  the  milk  pumped  into  boiling  dilute  acid  contained  in 
a  closed  "  converter,"  generally  made  of  copper  or  cast  iron;  steam 
is  led  in  at  the  same  time,  and  the  pressure  is  kept  up  to  about  25  lb 
to  the  sq.  in.  When  the  converter  is  full  the  pressure  is  raUed  some- 
what, ami  the  heating  continued  until  the  conversion  is  complete. 
The  liquid  is  now  run  into  neutralizing  tanks  containing  sodium 
carbonate,  and,  after  settling,  the  mpcrnatant  liquid,  termed 
"  light  liquor,"  is  run  through  bag  fillers  and  then  on  to  bone-char 
filters,  whi<  h  have  been  previously  used  for  the  "  heavy  liquor." 
The  colourless  or  amber-coloured  filtrate  t*  concentrated  to  27*  to 
28°  B.,  when  it  forms  the  "heavy  liquor,"  just  mentioned.  This  is 
filtered  through  fresh  hono-rh.ir  filters,  Irom  which  it  is  discharged 
as  a  practically  colourless  liquid.  This  liquid  is  concentrated  in 
vacuum  pans  to  a  specific  gravity  of  40*  to  44*  B.,  a  small  quantity 
of  sodium  bisulphite  solution  being  added  to  bleach  it,  to  prevent 
fermentation,  and  to  inhibit  browning.  "Syrup  glucose"  is  the 
commercial  name  ol  the  product:  by  continuing  the  concentration 
further  solid  glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  obtained. 

Several  brands  are  recognized:  "  Mixing  glucose"  is  u<*-d  by 
svrup  and  molasses  manufacturers,  "jelly  glucose"  by  makers  of 
jellies,  "  confn  tioncrs'  glucose  "  in  confectionery.  "  brewers'  glucose"' 
in  brew  ing,  &c. 

GLUCOSIDE,  in  chemistry,  the  generic  name  of  an  extensive 
group  of  substances  characterized  by  the  property  of  yielding 
a  sugar,  more  commonly  glucose,  when  hydrolysed  by  purely 
chemical  means,  or  decomposed  by  a  ferment  or  enzyme.  The 
r.amc  was  originally  given  to  vegetable  products  of  this  nature, 
in  which  the  other  part  of  the  molecule  was,  in  the 
number  of  cases,  an  aromatic  aldchydic  or  phenolic 
(exceptions  arc  sinigrin  and  jalapin  or  scammonin).  It  has  now 
been  extended  to  include  synthetic  ethers,  such  as  those  obtained 
by  acting  on  alcoholic  glucose  solutions  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  also  the  polysnccharoses,  e.g.  cane  sugar,  which  appear 
to  be  ethers  also.  Although  glucose  is  the  commonest  su£ar 
present  in  glucoside*,  many  arc  known  which  yield  rhamnose 
or  iso-dulcite;  thr.se  may  be  termed  peniosidcs.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  non-sugar  parts  of  the  molecules;  the 
constitutions  of  many  have  been  determined,  and  the  compounds 
synthesized;  and  in  some  cases  the  preparation  of  the  synthetic 
glycoside  cfTc-ctcd. 

The  simplest  glucosides  arc  the  alkyl  esters  which  E.  Fischer 
(Bcr.,  38,  pp.  1 1 51,  3081)  obtained  by  acting  with  hydrochloric 
acid  on  alcoholic  glucose  solutions.  A  belter  method  of  pre- 
paration is  due  to  E.  F.  Armstrong  and  S.  L.  Cowtttdd  (Proc. 


Phys.  Sot.,  1005,  July  1),  who  dissolve  solid  anhydrou*  glucost 
in  methyl  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  add.  A  mixture 
of  a-  and  (S-glucosc  result,  which  are  then  cthcrincd,  and  if  the 
solution  be  neutralized  before  the  0-form  isomcrizes  and  the 
solvent  removed,  a  mixture  of  the  o-  and  fJ-mcthyl  ethers  is 
obtained.  These  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  suitable 
ferments.  Fischer  found  that  these  ethers  did  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  neither  did  they  combine  with  phenyl  hydra- 
zine at  ioo°;  they  appear  to  be  stcreo-isomcric  ■> -oxidic  com- 
pounds of  the  formulae  I.,  II. :  The  difference  between  the  a-  and 
0  forms  is  best  shown  by  the 

selective  action  of  enzymes  *-H,UH  CH.OH 

an  enzyme  occurring  in  yeast  0<^HOII,  0<T,Som 
cells,  hydrolysed  a-glucosidcs        TVi:"" ?*  _>kiS?*?H* 


IICOCH, 


CHA&H 
II. 


x-glucosidcs 
but  not  the  8;  while  emulsin, 
an  enzyme  occurring  in  bitter  S-ductwide 
almonds,  hydrolyscs  the  B 

but  not  the  a.  The  ethers  of  non-fermentable  sugars  are  1 
selves  non-fermentable.  By  acting  with  these  enzymes  00  the 
natural  glucosides,  it  is  found  that  the  majority  are  of  the 
tf-form;  e.g.  cmulsin  hydrolyscs  salicin,  hclicin,  acsculin,  coni- 
fcrin,  syringin,  &c. 

Classification  of  the  glucosidc-s  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
One  based  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  non-glucose  part 
of  the  molecules  has  been  proposed  by  Umncy,  who  framed  four 
groups:  (1)  ethylene  derivatives,  (2)  benzene  derivatives, 
(.5)  slyrolcnc  derivatives,  (4)  anthracene  derivatives.  A  group 
may  also  be  made  to  include  the  cyanogenetic  glucosides,  is, 
those  containing  prussic  acid.  J.  J.  L.  van  Rijn  (Die  Glyko- 
tide,  1000)  follows  a  botanical  classification,  which  has 
advantages;  in  particular,  plants  of  allied  genera  contain  | 
compounds.  In  this  article  the  chemical  classification  will  be 
followed.  Only  the  more  important  compounds  will  be  noticed, 
the  reader  being  referred  to  van  Rijn  (lot.  cit.)  and  to  Beilstein's 
llandbuth  dcr  orgauiuhen  Ckentie  for  further  details. 

1.  Ethylene  Dcrirathes. — These  are  generally  mustard  oils,  and 
are  characterized  by  a  burning  taste;  their  principal  occurrence  is  in 
mustard  and  Tropaeo'um  seeds.    Sinigrin  or  the  potassium  salt  of 


hor -(••  radish  root.  Hydrolysis  with  baryta,  or  decomposition  by 
the  ferment  myrosin.  gives  glucose,  all)  1  mustard  oil  and  potassium 
bs  ulphate.  Sinalhin,  C*H«tN>-SO,,,  occurs  in  white  pepper; 
it  decomposes  to  the  mu.tard  oil  IIO  C.H,  CH.  NCS.  glucose  and 
sinapin,  a  compound  of  choline  and  sinapinic  acid.  Jalapin  or 
srarnmonin.  Cull  ,l>u.  occurs  in  scammony ;  it  hydrolysis  to  glucose 
nn  '  1  b[  .n->li  .  a.  id.  The  formulae  of  sinigrin,  sinallnn.  sinapin  and 
jaUpiiKjlic  a<  id  are :— 

OH„0>  S  C<g.g&K        CsHuO.  sc^^CJgHjrJJ 
Sinigrin  Sinalbin 
(C  Mflo>C»H,  CHsCH  CO  C,H.  0  N<^gg»'* 
Sinapin 

£{[*>CII  CH(OH)  CnH»-CO,H. 


Jalapinolic  acid  (Kramer) 


1.  Benzene  Perivalirrs, — These  are  generally  oxy  and  oxyaWebs  die 
compounds.  Arbutin,  C„H,it>i,  which  occurs  in  bcarbcrry  along 
with  methyl  arbutin,  hydrolyscs  to  hydroquinonc  and  glucose. 
Pharmacologically  it  acts  as  a  urinary  antiseptic  and  diuretic; 
the  benzoyl  derivative,  ccllotropin,  has  been  used  for  tuberculosis. 
Salicin.  also  termed  "  saligenin  '  and  "  glucose,"  CuHnOr,  occurs  in 
the  willow.  The  enzymes  ptyalin  and  cmulsin  convert  it  into  glucose 
and  saligcnin.  ortho-oxylicn/v  lilcohol.  HO  C.H.  CH.OH.  Oxida- 
tion gives  the  aldehyde  h.lictn.  Populin.  C»llaOi,  which 
in  the  leaves  and  liark  of  Pobulus  tremula.  is  benzoyl  salicin. 

3.  Slyrt>Unt  Peritvtiret. — This  group  contains  a  benrone  and  : 
an  cthvlcne  gioup,  being  derived  from  styrolcne  C«H»CH:CHi. 
Conifcrin,  CullaOi,  occurs  in  the  cambium  of  coniferous  woods. 
Emulsin  converts  it  into  glucose  and  coniferyl  alcohol,  while  oxida- 
tion gives  glvcovariiliin,  which  yields  with  emulsin  glucose  and 
vanillin  (sec  Luoenol  and  Vanilla).  Syringin.  which  occurs  in  the 
lurk  of  Syringa  rul^ris,  is  methoxyconiferin.  Phloridzin.  CH.AX.. 
occurs  in  the  root  bark  ol  various  fruit  trees;  it  hydrolvsci  lo 
glucr»c  and  phloretin,  which  is  the  phloroglucin  ester  ot 
oxyhydrjtropie  acid.  It  is  related  to  the  pcnlosidc*  naringin. 
(':.!!  .'),,.  which  hydrolysis  to  rhamnosc  and  ruvringenin.  to* 
phluroglaein   ester  of   para-oxycinnamic   acid,  and 
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C»H«Ob(>).  which  hydrolyses  to  rhamnose and  hesperetin,  CuIIhO.. 
the  phtorogtuein  c*tcr  of  mcta-oxy-paramcthoxycinnamic  a<  id  or 
bofcrulk  acid.  G.H.,0,  Wc  may  hire  include  various  coumarin 
ami  benzo-vpyronc  derivative*.  Aoculin.C,JlitO,,  occurring  in 
horse-chestnut,  and  daphnin,  occurring  in  Daphne  alfina,  arc  iso- 
meric; the  former  hydrolyse*  to  glucose  and  acsculctin  (a-5-dioxy- 
coumarin).  the  latter  lo  glucose  and  daphne  tin  (.vj-dioxycoumarin). 
Fraxtn.  I  .11  .<  •,,,  occurring  in  Fraxinui  exithwr.  and  with  acsculin 
in  horse-chestnut,  h>droly»e»  (o  glucose  and  Iraxetin,  the  mono- 
methyl  titer  of  a  trioxycoumarin.  Flavone  or  bcnzo->-pyronc 
derivative*  arc  very  numerous;  in  many  case*  they  (or  the  non- 
sugar  part  of  the  molecule)  are  Vegetable  d>c»tufis.  Qutuitnn. 
CnHsOn,  is  a  yellow  dvc*tuff  found  in  Qucrtut  tintltiria;  it  hydro- 
lases to  rhamnose  and  qucrcctin,  a  dsMy^nhcnyl-trioxylien/o- 
7-pyrone.  Khamnctin.  a  splitting  product  of  the  glueosidc*  of 
Khamitus.  is  monomethyl  qucrcctin;  fisctin,  from  Rhui  (oltnut. 
n  monoxyqurrcctin;  chrysin  is  phcnyl-dioxylfcnio-y-pyronc. 
Saponarin,  a  glucosidc  found  in  Saponana  oficmahi,  is  a  Mated 
compound.  Strophanthin  U  the  name  given  to  three  different 
compounds,  two  obtained  from  Slrophixnthai  Komtx  and  one  from 
S.  kuptdtu. 

4.  Anthracene  Dtrkatnti. — These  are  generally  substituted 
ant  hraqui  nones;  many  have  medicinal  applications,  being  u>ul 
as  purgatives,  while  one,  rubery  thric  arid,  yields  the  valuable  d>c- 
stuft*  madder,  the  base  of  which  is  alizarin  (y  r  ).  Chryvonhanic 
acid,  a  dioxymethylanthraquinone.  occur*  in  rhubarb,  which  also 
contains  cmodin,  a  trioxymelhytanthraquinone:  this  substance 
occurs  in  combination  with  rhamnose  in  frangula  bark. 

The  most  important  eyanogenctic  glucosidc  is  amygdalin,  which 
occurs  in  bitter  almonds.  The  enzyme  maltasc  decompose*  it  into 
glucose  and  mandclic  nitrite  glueoskle;  the  laltcr  is  broken  down 
by  emulsin  into  glucose,  ben/aldehyde  and  prussic  acid.  Emulsin 
also  decompose*  Miygdalin  directly  into  these  compounds  without 
the  intermediate  formation  of  mandclic  nitrite  glucoside.  Several 
other  glueosides  of  this  nature  have  been  isolated.  The  saponin*  arc 
a  group  c>f  substances  characterized  by  forming  a  lather  with  water ; 
they  occur  in  soap-bark  (<j  v.).  Mention  may  also  t>e  made  of  iniliran, 
the  glucosidc  of  the  indigo  plant;  this  is  hydrolyscd  by  the  indigo 
ferment,  indimulsin,  to  indoxyl  and  indiglucin. 

CLUE  (from  the  0.  Fr.  ft*,  bird-lime,  from  the  Late  Lat. 
[tutem,  (lus,  glue),  a  valuable  agglutinant,  consisting  of  impure 
gelatin  and  widely  used  as  an  adhesive  medium  for  wood,  leather, 
paper  and  similar  substances.  Glues  and  gelatins  merge  into 
one  another  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  difference  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  degree  of  purity:  the  more  impure  form  is  termed 
glue  and  is  only  used  as  an  adhesive,  the  purer  forms,  termed 
gelatin,  have  other  applications,  especially  in  culinary  operations 
and  confectionery.  Referring  to  the  article  GELATIN  for  a 
general  account  of  this  substance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
here  that  gelatigenous  or  glue  forming  tissues  occur  in  the  bones, 
•kins  and  intestines  of  all  animals,  and  that  by  extraction  with 
hot  water  these  agglutinating  materials  arc  removed,  and  the 
solution  on  evaporating  and  cooling  yields  a  jelly  like  substance 
— gelatin  or  glue. 

Glues  may  be  most  conveniently  classified  according  to  their 
sources:  bone  glue,  skin  glue  and  fish  glue;  these  may  be 
regarded  severally  as  impure  forms  of  bone  gelatin,  skin  gelatin 
and  isinglass. 

Bone  Glut. — For  the  manufacture  of  glue  the  bones  arc  supplied 
fresh  or  after  having  been  used  for  making  soups;  Indian  and 
South  American  bones  arc  unsuitable,  since,  by  reason  of  their 
previous  treatment  with  steam,  both  their  fatty  and  glue-forming 
constituents  have  been  already  removed  (to  a  great  extent). 
On  the  average,  fresh  bones  contain  about  50%  of  mineral 
matter,  mainly  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  about 
u%  each  of  moisture  and  fat,  the  remainder  being  other 
organic  matter.  The  mineral  matter  reappears  in  commerce 
chiefly  as  artificial  manure;  the  fat  is  employed  in  the  candle, 
soap  and  glycerin  industries,  while  the  other  organic  matter 
supplies  glue. 

Tbe  separation  of  the  fat,  or  "  de  gTeasing  of  the  bones  " 
is  effected  (1)  by  boiling  the  bones  with  water  in  open  vessels; 
(2)  by  treatment  with  steam  under  pressure;  or  (3)  by  means 
of  solvents.  The  last  process  is  superseding  the  first  two,  which 
give  a  poor  return  of  fat— a  valuable  consideration— and  also 
involve  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  glue.  Many  solvents 
have  been  proposed;  the  greatest  commercial  success  appears 
to  attend  Scottish  shale  oil  and  natural  petroleum  (Russian  or 
American)  boiling  at  about  too"  C.    The  vessels  in  which  the 


extraction  is  carried  out  consist  of  upright  cylindrical  boilers, 
provided  with  manholes  for  charging,  a  false  bottom  on  which 
the  bones  rest,  and  with  two  steam  coils — one  for  heating  only, 
the  other  for  leading  in  "  live  "  steam.  There  is  a  pipe  from 
the  top  of  the  vessel  leading  to  a  condensing  plant.  The  vessels 
arc  arranged  in  batteries.  In  the  actual  operation  the  boiler 
is  charged  with  bones,  solvent  is  run  in,  and  the  mixture  gradually 
heated  by  means  of  the  dry  coil;  the  spirit  distils  over,  carrying 
with  it  the  water  present  in  the  bones;  and  after  a  time  the 
extracted  fat  is  run  oil  from  discharge  cocks  in  the  bottom  of  the 
extractor.1  A  fresh  charge  of  solvent  is  introduced,  and  the  cycle 
repeated;  this  is  repeated  a  third  and  fourth  time,  after  which 
the  bones  contain  only  about  o  2%  of  fat,  and  a  little  of  the 
solvent,  which  is  removed  by  blowing  in  live  steam  under  70  to 
80  lb  pressure.  The  de-greased  bones  arc  now  cleansed  from 
all  dirt  and  flesh  by  rotation  in  a  horizontal  cylindrical  drum 
covered  with  stout  wire  gauze.  The  attrition  accompanying 
this  motion  suffices  to  remove  the  loosely  adherent  matter, 
which  falls  through  the  meshes  of  the  gauze;  this  meal  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  glue-forming  matter,  and  is  generally 
passed  through  a  finer  mesh,  the  residuum  being  worked  up  in 
the  glue  house,  and  the  flour  which  passes  through  being  sold 
as  a  bone-meal,  or  used  as  a  manure. 

The  bones,  which  now  contain  5  to  6%  of  glue  forming 
nitrogen  and  about  60%  of  calcium  phosphate,  are  next  treated 
for  glue.  The  most  economical  process  consists  in  steaming 
the  bones  under  pressure  (is  lb  to  start  with,  afterwards  5  lb) 
in  upright  cylindrical  boilers  fitted  with  false  bottoms.  The 
glue-liquors  collect  beneath  the  false  bottoms,  and  when  of  a 
strength  equal  to  about  20%  dry  glue  they  arc  run  off  lo  the 
clarifiers.  The  first  runnings  contain  about  65  to  70%  of  the 
total  glue;  a  second  steaming  extracts  another  25  to  30%.  For 
clarifying  the  solutions,  ordinary  alum  is  used,  one  part  being 
used  for  200  parts  of  dry  glue.  The  alum  is  added  to  the  hot 
liquors  ,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  too";  it  is  then  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  surface  scum  removed  by  filtering  through 
coarse  calico  or  fine  wire  filters. 

The  clear  liquors  arc  now  concentrated  to  a  strength  of  about 
32  %  dry  glue  in  winter  and  3s  %  in  summer.  This  is  invariably 
eflected  in  vacuum  pans — open  boiling  yields  a  dark -coloured 
and  inferior  product.  Many  types  of  vacuum  plant  arc  in  use; 
the  Varyan  form,  invented  by  II.  T.  Yaryan,  is  perhaps  the  best, 
and  the  double  effect  system  is  the  most  efficient.  After  con- 
centration the  liquors  arc  bleached  by  blowing  in  sulphur 
dioxide,  manufactured  by  burning  sulphur;  by  this  means  the 
colour  can  be  lightened  to  any  desired  degree.  The  liquors  arc 
now  run  into  galvanized  sheet-iron  troughs,  2  ft.  long,  6  in. 
wide  and  5  in.  deep,  where  they  congeal  lo  a  firm  jelly,  which  is 
subsequently  removed  by  cutting  round  the  odgr-s,  or  by  warming 
with  hot  water,  and  turning  the  cake  out.  The  cake  is  sliced 
to  sheets  of  convenient  thickness,  generally  by  means  of  a  wire 
knife,  i.e.  a  piece  of  wire  placed  in  a  frame.  Mechanical  sliccrs 
acting  on  this  principle  arc  in  use.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
solution  to  congeal  in  troughs,  it  may  be  "  casl  "  on  sheets  of 
glass,  the  bottoms  of  which  arc  cooled  by  running  water.  After 
congealing,  the  tremulous  jelly  is  dried;  this  is  an  operation 
of  great  nicety:  the  desiccation  must  be  slow  and  is  generally 
effected  by  circulating  a  rapid  current  of  air  about  I  he  cakes 
supported  on  nets  set  in  frames;  it  occupies  from  four  to  five 
days,  and  the  cake  contains  on  the  average  from  10  lo  13%  of 
water. 

Skin  due—  In  the  preparation  of  skin  glue  the  materials 
used  arc  the  parings  and  cuttings  of  hides  from  tan  yards,  the 
ears  of  oxen  and  sheep,  the  skins  of  rabbits,  hares,  cats,  dogs 
and  other  animals,  the  parings  of  tawed  leather,  parchment 
and  old  gloves,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  scraps  of  animal 
matter.    Much  experience  is  needed  in  order  to  prepare  a  good 

'This  fat  contains  a  small  quantity  of  solvent,  whiih  is  removed 
by  heating  with  steam,  when  the  solvent  <l>. tils  off  Hot  water  is 
then  run  in  to  melt  the  lat.  whit  h  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  is  floated  off.  Another  I  soiling  with  water,  and  again  floating 
off.  frees  the  fat  from  dirt  and  mineral  matter,  and  the  product  is 
rrady  for  diking. 
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glue  from  such  heterogeneous  materials;  one  blending  may  be 
a  success  and  another  a  failure.  The  raw  material  has  been 
divided  into  three  great  divisions:  (i)  sheep  pieces  and  fleshings 
(cars,  &c);  (2)  ox  fleshings  and  trimmings;  (j)  ox  hides  and 
pieces;  the  best  glue  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  the  hide, 
car  and  face  clippings  of  the  ox  and  calf.  The  raw  material 
or  "  stock  "  is  first  steeped  for  from  two  to  ten  v.  irks,  according 
to  its  nature,  in  wooden  vats  or  pits  with  lime  water,  and  after- 
wards carefully  dried  and  stored.  The  object  of  the  lime  steeping 
is  to  remove  any  blood  and  flesh  which  may  be  attached  to  the 
skin,  and  to  form  a  lime  soap  with  the  fatty  matter  present. 
The  "  scrows  "  or  glue  pieces,  which  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
without  undergoing  change,  are  washed  with  akdilutc  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  remove  all  lime,  and  then  very  thoroughly  with 
water;  they  arc  now  allowed  to  drain  and  dry.  The  skins 
are  then  placed  in  hemp  nets  and  introduced  into  an  open  boiler 
which  has  a  false  bottom,  and  a  tap  by  which  liquid  may  be  run 
off.  As  the  boiling  proceeds  test  quantities  of  liquid  are  from 
time  to  time  examined,  and  when  a  sample  is  found  on  cooling 
to  form  a  stiff  jelly,  which  happens  when  it  contains  about  32% 
dry  glue,  it  is  ready  to  draw  off.  The  solution  is  then  run  to  a 
darificr,  in  which  a  temperature  sufficient  to  keep  it  fluid  is 
maintained,  and  in  this  way  any  impurity  is  permitted  to  subside. 
The  glue  solution  is  then  run  into  wooden  troughs  or  coolers  in 
which  it  sets  to  a  firm  jelly.  The  cakes  are  removed  as  in  the 
case  of  bone  glue  (see  above),  and,  having  been  placed  on  nets, 
arc,  in  the  Scottish  practice,  dried  by  exposure  to  open  air. 
This  primitive  method  has  many  disadvantages:  on  a  hot 
day  the  cake  may  become  unshapely,  or  melt  and  slip  through 
the  net,  or  dry  so  rapidly  as  to  crack;  a  frost  may  produce 
fissures,  while  a  fog  or  mist  may  precipitate  moisture  on  the 
surface  and  occasion  a  mouldy  appearance.  The  surface  of  the 
cake,  which  is  generally  dull  after  drying,  is  polished  by  washing 
with  water.  The  practice  of  boiling,  clarification,  cooling  and 
drying,  which  has  been  already  described  in  the  case  of  bone  glue, 
has  been  also  applied  to  the  separation  of  skin  glue. 

Fish  Glue—  Whereas  isinglass,  a  very  pure  gelatin,  is  yielded 
by  the  sounds  of  a  limited  number  of  fish,  it  is  found  that  all 
fish  offals  yield  a  glue  possessing  considerable  adhesive  properties. 
The  manufacture  consists  in  thoroughly  washing  the  offal  with 
water,  and  then  discharging  it  into  extractors  with  live  steam. 
After  digestion,  the  liquid  is  run  off,  allowed  to  stand,  the 
upper  oily  layer  removed,  and  the  lower  gluey  solution  clarified 
with  alum.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  concentrated  in  open  vats, 
and  bleached  with  sulphur  dioxide.1  Fish  glue  is  a  light-brown 
viscous  liquid  which  has  a  distinctly  disagreeable  odour  and 
an  acrid  taste;  these  disadvantages  to  its  use  arc  avoided  if  it 
be  boiled  with  a  little  water  and  1%  of  sodium  phosphate,  and 
0-025%  of  saccharine  added. 

Properties  of  Glue.—\  good  quality  of  glue  should  be  free  from 
all  specks  and  grit,  have  a  uniform,  light  brownish -yellow, 
transparent  appearance,  and  should  break  with  a  glassy  fracture. 
Steeped  for  some  time  in  cold  water  it  softens  and  swells  up 
without  dissolving,  and  when  again  dried  it  ought  to  resume  its 
original  properties.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  it  entirely 
dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  thin  syrupy  fluid  with  a  not 
disagreeable  smell.  The  adhesiveness  of  different  qualities  of 
glue  varies  considerably;  the  best  adhesive  is  formed  by  steeping 
the  glue,  broken  in  small  pieces,  in  water  until  they  are  quite 
soft,  and  then  placing  them  with  just  sufficient  water  to  effect 
solution  in  the  glue-pot.  The  hotter  the  glue,  the  better  the 
joint;  remcltcd  glue  is  not  so  strong  as  the  freshly  prepared; 
and  newly  manufactured  glue  is  inferior  to  that  which  has  been 
long  in  stock.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  many  factors  enter  into 
the  determination  of  the  cohesive  power  of  glue;  a  well-prepared 
joint  may,  under  favourable  conditions,  withstand  a  pull  of 
about  ;oo  lb  per  sq.  in.  The  following  table,  after  Kilmarsch, 
shows  the  holding  power  of  glued  joints  with  various  kinds  of 

1  The  residue  in  the  extractors  is'  usually  dried  in  steam-heated 
vessels,  and  mixed  with  potassium  and  magnesium  wits;  the  product 
fa  then  put  on  the  market  a*  fish  potash  guano. 
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Speeial  Kinds  of  Gluts,  Cements,  (fe.— By  virtue  cf  the  fact  that 
the  word  "  glue  "  is  frequently  used  to  denote  many  adhesives,  which 
may  or  may  not  contain  gelatin,  there  will  now  be  given  an  account 
of  some  special  preparations.  These  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into:  (l)  liquid  glues,  mixtures  containing  gelatin  which  do  not 
jelly  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  still  possess  adhesive  properties; 
(-■)  water-proof  glues,  including  mixtures  containing  gelatin,  and 
also  the"  marine  glues,"  which  contain  no  glue;  (3)  glues  or  cements 
for  special  purposes,  e.g.  for  cementing  glass,  pottery,  leather,  Ac, 
for  cementing  dissimilar  materials,  such  as  paper  or  leather  to  iron. 

Liquid  Glues. — The  demand  for  liquid  glues  is  mainly  due  to  the 
disadvantages — the  necessity  of  dissolving  and  using  while  hot— 
of  ordinary  glue.  They  arc  generally  prepared  by  adding  to  a  warm 
glue  solution  some  reagent  which  destroys  the  property  of  gelatinizing. 
The  reagents  in  common  use  arc  acetic  acid;  magnesium  chloride, 
used  for  a  glue  employed  by  printers;  hydrochloric  acid  and  sine 
sulphate;  nitric  acid  and  lead  sulphate;  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonium  carbonate. 

Water-proof  Glues. — Numerous  recipes  for  water-proof  glues  have 
been  published;  glue,  having  been  swollen  by  soaking  in  water, 
dissolved  in  four-fifths  its  weight  of  Unwed  oil.  furnishes  a  good 
water-proof  adhesive;  linseed  oil  varnish  and  litharge,  added  to 
a  glue  solution,  is  also  -used;  resin  added  to  a  hot  glue  solu- 
tion in  water,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  turpentine,  is  another 
recipe;  the  best  glue  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  glue  in  one  and  a  half  parts  of  water,  and  then  adding; 
one-fiftieth  part  of  potassium  bichromate.  Alcoholic  solutions  of 
various  gums,  and  also  tannic  acid,  confer  the  same  property  on 
glue  solutions.  The  "  marine  glue*  are  solutions  of  india-rubber, 
shellac  or  asphaltum,  or  mixtures  of  these  substances,  in  benxene  or 
naphtha-  Jeffrey's  marine  glue  is  formed  by  dissolving  india-rubber 
in  four  parts  of  benzene  and  adding  two  parts  of  shellac;  it  U 
extensively  used,  being  easily  applied  and  drying  rapidly  and  hard. 
Another  water-proof  glue  which  contains  no  gelatin  is  obtained  by 
heating  linseed  oil  with  five  parts  of  quicklime;  when  cold  it  forms 
a  hard  mass,  which  melts  on  heating  like  ordinary  glue. 

Spetial  Gluts.— There  arc  innumerable  recipes  for  adhesive*) 
specially  applicable  to  certain  substances  and  under  certain  con- 
di«  ions.  For  repairing  glass,  ivory,  &c.  isinglass  ($.»•.).  which  may  be 
replaced  by  fine  glue,  yields  valuable  cements;  bookbinders  employ 
an  clastic  glue  obtained  from  an  ordinary  glue  solution  and  glycerin, 
the  water  being  expelled  by  heating;  an  efficient  cement  for  mounting 
photographs  is  obtained  by  dissolving  glue  in  ten  parts  of  alcohol 
and  adding  one  part  of  glycerin;  portable  or  mouth  glue — so  named 
because  it  melts  in  the  mouth — is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
sugar  in  a  solution  of  four  parts  of  glue.  An  india-rubber  substitute 
is  obtained  by  adding  sodium  tungstate  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
strong  glue  solution;  this  preparation  may  be  rolled  out  when 
heated  to  6o*. 

For  further  details  see  Thomas  Lambert,  Glue,  Gelatine  and  their 
Allied  Products  (London,  1905);  R.  L.  Fernbach,  Glues  and  Gelatin* 
1907);  H.  C.  Standage,  Agglulinants  of  all  Kindt  for  all  Purposes 

1907). 

GLUTARIC  ACID,  or  Normal  Pyrotartamc  Acid, 
IIOjC-CIIi-CHi-CHi-COjH,  an  organic  acid  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  a-oxyglutaric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid,  by  reducing 
glutaconicacid,HOiCCH,CH:CHCO,II,withsodiumamalgani, 
by  conversion  of  trimetbylene  bromide  into  the  cyanide 
and  hydrolysis  of  this  compound,  or  from  acctoacelic  ester, 
which,  in  the  form  of  its  sodium  derivative,  condenses 
with  0-iodopropionic  ester  to  form  acetoglutaric  ester, 
CH,  CO  CH(CO,C,H,)  CH,  CHl  CO,CJHs,  from  which  glutaric 
acid  is  obtained  by  hydrolysis.  It  is  also  obtained  when  sebacic, 
stearic  and  oleic  acids  arc  oxidized  with  nitric  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  large  monoclinic  prisms  which  melt  at  97-5°  C,  and 
distils  between  302°  and  304"  C,  practically  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  By  long  heating  the 
acid  is  converted  into  its  anhydride,  which,  however,  is  obtained 
more  readily  by  heating  the  silver  salt 'of  the  acid  with  acetyl 
chloride.  By  distillation  of  the  ammonium  salt  glutarimide, 
CH,(CH,CP),NH,  is  obtained;  it  forms  small  crystals  melting 
at  151°  to  152°  C.  and  sublimes  unchanged. 

On  the  alkyl  glutaric  acids,  see  C.  Hell  (Ber.,  1889, 13,  pp.  48, 60). 
C.  A.  Bischofl  (Ber..  1891.  24,  p.  1041).  K.  Auwers  (Ber.,  1891.  34. 
p.  1923)  and  W.  H.  Pcrkin.  junr.  (Journ.  Cher*.  Sac.,  1896. 69,  p.  268). 
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GLUTEN,  a  tough,  tenacious,  ductile,  somewhat  elastic, 
nearly  tasteless  sod  greyish-yellow  albuminous  substance, 
obtained  from  the  flour  of  wheat  by  washing  in  water,  in  which 
it  b  insoluble.  Gluten,  when  dried,  loses  about  two-thirds  of 
its  weight,  becoming  brittle  and  semi-transparent;  when  strongly 
heated  it  crackles  and  swells,  and  burns  like  feather  or  horn. 
It  is  soluble  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  in  caustic  alkalis,  which 
latter  may  be  used  for  the  purification  of  starch  in  which  it  is 
present.  When  treated  with  -i  to  -a%  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  it  swells  up,  and  at  length  forms  a  liquid  resembling  a 
solution  of  albumin,  and  laevorotatory  as  regards  polarized 
Lght.  Moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  air  gluten 
putrefies,  and  evolves  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  in  the  end  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  a  liquid, 
which  contains  leucin  and  ammonium  phosphate  and  acetate.  On 
analysis  gluten  shows  a  composition  of  about  53%  of  carbon,  7  % 
of  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  is  to  18%,  besides  oxygen,  and  about 
1  %  of  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  H.  Ritthausen  it  is  a  mixture  of  {tutencasein  (Liebig's 
vegetable  fibrin),  tfuUnfibrin,  tliadin  (Pflanzenleim),  glvlin  or 
vegetable  gelatin,  and  muctdin,  which  are  all  closely  allied  to  one 
another  in  chemical  composition.  It  is  the  gliadin  which  confers 
upon  gluten  its  capacity  of  cohering  to  form  elastic  masses,  and 
of  separating  readily  from  associated  starch.  In  the  so-called 
gtatcn  of  the  flour  of  barley,  rye  and  maize,  this  body  is  absent 
(H.  Ritthausen  and  U.  Rreusler).  The  gluten  yielded  by  wheat 
which  has  undergone  fermentation  or  has  begun  to  sprout  is 
devoid  of  toughness  and  elasticity.  <  These  qualities  can  be 
restored  to  it  by  kneading  with  salt,  lime-water  or  alum.  Gluten 
a  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gluten  bread  and  biscuits 
for  the  diabetic,  and  of  chocolate,  and  also  in  the  adulteration 
of  tea  and  coffee.  For  making  bread  it  must  be  used  fresh,  as 
otherwise  it  decomposes,  and  does  not  knead  well.  Granulated 
gluten  is  a  kind  of  vermicelli,  made  in  some  starch  manufactories 
by  mixing  fresh  gluten  with  twice  its  weight  of  flour,  and  granu- 
lating by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  contained  stirrer,  each  armed 
with  spikes,  and  revolving  in  opposite  directions.  The  process 
is  completed  by  the  drying  and  sifting  of  the  granules. 

GLOTTON,  or  Wolverine  (Gulo  luscus),  a  carnivorous 
belonging  to  the  Muslelidae,  or  weasel  family,  and  the 
sole  representative  of  its  genus.  The  legs  arc  short  and  stout, 
with  Large  feet,  the  toes  of  which  terminate  in  strong,  sharp 
daws  considerably  curved.  The  mode  of  progression  is  semi- 
plantigradc.  In  size  and  form  the  glutton  is  something  like  the 
badger,  measuring  from  7  to  3  ft.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  thick 
bushy  tail,  which  is  about  8  in.  long.  The  head  is  broad,  the 
eyes  are  small  and  the  back  arched.  The  fur  consists  of  an  under- 
growth of  short  woolly  hair,  mixed  with  long  straight  hairs, 
to  the  abundance  and  length  of  which  on  the  sides  and  tail 
the  creature  owes  its  shaggy  appearance.  The  colour  of  the  fur 
is  blackish -brown,  with  a  broad  band  of  chestnut  stretching 
{■  1-1  the  shoulders  along  ea<  b  side  of  the  body,  t he  two  mooting 
near  the  root  of  the  tail.  Unlike  the  majority  of  arctic  animals, 
the  fur  of  the  glutton  in  winter  grows  darker.  Like  other 
'/_.;.^.".'.  the  glutton  is  provided  villi  anal  glands,  which 
secrete  a  yellowish  fluid  possessing  a  highly  foetid  odour.  It 
is  a  boreal  animal,  inhabiting  the  northern  regions  of  both 
►rr-.-.h  but  most  abundant  in  the  circumpul.tr  area  of  the 
New  World,  where  it  occurs  throughout  the  British  provinces 
and  Alaska,  being  specially  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mackenzie  river,  and  extending  southwards  as  far  as  New 
York  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  wolverine  is  a  voracious 
aaisvai,  and  also  one  with  an  inquisitive  disposition.  It  feeds 
on  grouse,  the  smaller  rodents  and  foxes,  which  it  digs  from 
their  borrows  during  the  breeding-season;  but  want  of  activity 
readers  it  dependent  for  most  of  its  food  on  dead  carcases,  which 
it  frequently  obtains  by  methods  that  have  made  it  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  hunter  and  trapper.  Should  the  hunter, 
after  sorceeding  in  killing  his  game,  leave  the  carcase  insufficiently 
protected  for  more  than  a  single  night,  the  glutton,  whose  fear 
>■'.  »nart-i  is  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  touching  it  during 
the  first  night,  will,  if  possible,  get  at  and  devour  what  he  can 
jiii  %• 
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on  the  second,  hiding  the  remainder  beneath  the  snow.  It 
annoys  the  trapper  by  following  up  his  lines  of  marten-traps, 
often  extending  to  a  length  of  40  to  50  m. ,  each  of  which  it  enters 
from  behind,  extracting  the  bait,  pulling  up  the  traps,  and  devour- 
ing or  concealing  the  entrapped  martens.  So  persistent  is  the 
glutton  in  this  practice,  when  once  it  discovers  a  line  of  traps, 
that  its  extermination  along  the  trapper's  route  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  success  of  his  business.  This  is  no  easy  task, 
as  the  glutton  is  too  cunning  to  be  caught  by  the  methods  success- 
fully employed  on  the  other  members  of  the  weasel  family. 
The  trap  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is  made  to  resemble 
a  cache,  or  hidden  store  of  food,  such  as  the  Indians  and  hunters 
are  in  the  habit  of  forming,  the  discovery  and  rilling  of  which 
is  one  of  the  glutton's  most  congenial  occupations — the  bait, 
instead  of  being  paraded  as  in  most  traps,  being  carefully  con- 
cealed, to  lull  the  knowing  beast's  suspicions.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  wolverine  is  its  propensity 
to  steal  and  hide  things,  not  merely  food  which  it  might  after- 
wards need,  or  traps  which  it  regards  as  enemies,  but  articles 
which  cannot  possibly  have  any  interest  except  that  of  curiosity. 
The  following  instance  of  this  is  quoted  by  Dr  E.  Coucs  in  his 
work  on  the  I'ur-bearing  Animals  of  North  Amerita:  "A 
hunter  and  his  family  having  left  their  lodge  unguarded  during 


The  Glutton,  or  Wolverine  (Gu!o  luscus). 


their  absence,  on  tneir  return  found  it  completely  gutted — the 
walls  were  there,  but  nothing  else.  Blankets,  guns,  kettles, 
axes,  cans,  knives  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  a  trapper's 
tent  had  vanished,  and  the  tracks  left  by  the  beast  showed 
who  had  been  the  thief.  The  family  set  to  work,  and,  by  carefully 
following  up  all  his  paths,  recovered,  with  some  trilling  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  lost  property."  The  cunning  displayed  by  the 
glutton  in  unravelling  the  snares  set  for  it  forms  at  once  the 
admiration  and  despair  o(  every  trapper,  while  its  great  strength 
and  ferocity  render  it  a  dangerous  antagonist  to  animals  larger 
than  itself,  occasionally  including  man.  The  rut  ting-season 
occurs  in  March,  and  the  female,  secure  in  her  burrow, produces 
her  young — four  or  6vc  at  a  birth — in  June  or  July.  In  defence 
of  these  she  is  exceedingly  bold,  and  the  Indians,  according  to 
Dr  Coucs,  "  have  been  heard  to  say  that  they  would  sooner 
encounter  a  she-bear  with  hor  cubs  than  a  carcajou  (the  Indian 
name  of  the  glutton)  under  the  same  circumstances."  On 
catching  sight  of  its  enemy,  man,  the  wolverine  before  finally 
determining  on  flight,  is  said  to  sit  on  its  haunches,  and,  in  order 
to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  danger,  shade  its  eyes  with  one  of 
its  fore-paws.  When  pressed  for  food  it  becomes  fearless,  and 
has  been  known  to  come  on  board  an  ice-bound  vessel,  and  in 
presence  of  the  crew  seize  a  can  of  meat.  The  glutton  Is  valuable 
lor  iu  lur,  which,  wluii  ae.tral  skiu*  arc  sewn  together,  form* 
elegant  hearth  and  carriage  rugs.  (R.  L.') 

GLYCAS,  MICHAEL,  Byzantine  historian  (according  to  some 
a  Sicilian,  according  to  others  a  Corfiote),  flourished  during  the 
1 2tb  century  A.D.    His  chit!  work  is  his  ChronkU  of  events 
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from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexius  I.  Com- 
nenus  (1118).  It  is  extremely  brief  and  written  (n  a  popular 
style,  but  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  theological  and  scientific 
matters.  Glycas  was  also  the  author  of  a  theological  treatise 
and  a  number  of  letters  on  theological  questions.  A  poem  of 
some  600  "  political  "  verses,  written  during  his  imprisonment 
on  a  charge  of  slandering  a  neighbour  and  containing  an  appeal 
to  the  emperor  Manuel,  is  still  extant.  The  exact  nature  •(  his 
offence  is  not  known,  but  the  answer  to  his  appeal  was  that  he 
was  deprived  of  his  eyesight  by  the  emperor's  orders. 

Editions:  "Chronicle  and  Letters,"  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Palrolopa 
Craeca,  elviii  ■  poem  in  E.  Legrand,  BMtothkque  gretaue  vultaxre, 
i. :  see  also  F.  Hirsch,  Bytantimiche  Sludten  (1876);  C.  Krumbacher 
in  SUiMntiberichlt  baytr.  Acad..  1894;  C.  F.  Bahr  in  Ersch  and 
Grubcr's  AUgemeine  Encykiopddie. 

GLYCERIN,  Glycerine  or  Glycerol  (in  pharmacy  Gly- 
cerinum)  (from  Gr.  yXucvt,  sweet),  a  trihydric  alcohol, 
trihydToxypropane,  CjH4(OH)».  It  is  obtainable  from  most 
natural  fatty  bodies  by  the  action  of  alkalis  and  similar  reagents, 
whereby  the  fats  are  decomposed,  water  being  taken  up,  and 
glycerin  being  formed  together  with  the  alkaline  salt  of  some 
particular  acid  (varying  with  the  nature  of  the  fat).  Owing  to 
their  possession  of  this  common  property,  these  natural  fatty 
bodies  and  various  artificial  derivatives  of  glycerin,  which 
behave  in  the  same  way  when  treated  with  alkalis,  are  known 
as  glycerides.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  soap-making  the 
glycerin  remains  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  liquors  from  which  the 
soap  is  separated. 

Glycerin  was  discovered  in  1779  by  K.  W.  Scheele  and  named 
Olsuss  (principe  dome  its  huiUs — sweet  principle  of  oils),  and 
more  fully  investigated  subsequently  by  M.  E.  Chcvreul,  who 
named  it  glycerin,  M.  P.  E.  Bcrthclot,  and  many  other  chemists, 
from  whose  researches  it  results  that  glycerin  is  a  trihydric 
alcohol  indicated  by  the  formula  C»H,(OH),,  the  natural  fats 
and  oils,  and  the  glycerides  generally,  being  substances  of  the 
nature  of  compound  esters  formed  from  glycerin  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  of  the  OH  groups  by  the  radicals  of 
certain  acids,  called  for  that  reason  "  fatty  acids."  The  relation- 
ship of  these  glycerides  to  glycerin  is  shown  by  the  scries  of  bodies 
formed  from  glycerin  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  "  stearyl  " 
(Ci»H«0),  the  radical  of  stearic  acid  (Ci»H140-OH) :— 
Glycerin.      Monostearin.  Distearin.  Tristcarin. 

CH.OH     CH,0(C„HM0)     CH,  0(C„H»0)    CH,  0(CaH„0) 

CH-OH     CH-OH  CH-0(C«HM0)     CH  0(CuH»0) 

CH.OH     CH.-OH  CH.-OH  CtLrO(C,H,.0) 

The  process  of  saponification  may  be  viewed  as  the  gradual 
progressive  transformation  of  tristearin,  or  some  analogously 
constituted  substance,  into  distearin,  monostearin  and  glycerin, 
or  as  the  similar  transformation  of  a  substance  analogous  to 
distearin  or  to  monostearin  into  glycerin.  If  the  reaction  is 
brought  about  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  the  acid  set  free  becomes 
transformed  into  the  corresponding  alkaline  salt;  but  if  the 
decomposition  is  effected  without  the  presence  of  an  alkali 
(i.e.  by  means  of  water  alone  or  by  an  acid),  the  acid  set  free 
and  the  glycerin  are  obtained  together  in  a  form  which  usually 
admits  of  their  ready  separation.  It  is  noticeable  that  with 
few  exceptions  the  fatty  and  oily  matters  occurring  in  nature 
are  substances  analogous  to  tristcarin,  i.e.  they  are  trebly 
replaced  glycerins.  Amongst  these  glycerides  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

TriiUarin— CiHi(O  CuH«0)».  The  chief  constituent  of  hard 
animal  fats,  such  a>  beef  and  mutton  tallow,  Ac;  also  con- 
tained in  many  vegetable  fats  in  smaller  quantity. 

Triolein — C»Hi(0-CnHiaO)i.  Largely  present  in  olive  oil  and 
other  saponifiable  vegetable  oils  and  toft  fat*;  also  present 
in  animal  fats,  especially  hog'*  lard. 

Tnpalmttin— CiH.tOC.llj.O),.  The  chief  constituent  of  palm 
oil;  also  contained  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  human 
fat,  olive  oil.  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  fat*. 

TrincinoUi*— CiH.(0-C»H,iO,)..  The  main  constituent  of  castor 
oiL 

Other  analogous  glycerides  are  apparently  contained  in 
greater  or  smaller  quantity  in  certain  other  oils.   Thus  in  cows' 


butter,  trUmtyrin,  C»H.(0-C«HrO)i,  and  the  analogous  glycerides 
of  other  readily  volatile  acids  closely  resembling  butyric  acid, 
arc  present  in  small  quantity;  the  production  of  these  acids 
on  saponification  and  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
utilized  as  a  test  of  a  purity  of  butter  as  sold.  Triacctin. 
C|Ht(0'C]HiO)t,  is  apparently  contained  in  cod-liver  oiL  Some 
other  glycerides  isolated  from  natural  sources  are  analogous 
in  composition  to  tristearin,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
three  radicals  which  replace  hydrogen  in  glycerin  are  not  all 
identical;  thus  kephalin,  myelin  and  lecithin  are  glycerides 
in  which  two  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  fatty  acid  radicals, 
and  the  third  by  a  complex  phosphoric  acid  derivative. 

Glycerin  is  also  a  product  of  certain  kinds  of  fermentation, 
especially  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar;  consequently 
it  is  a  constituent  of  many  wines  and  other  fermented  liquors. 
According  to  Louts  Pasteur,  about  j*jth  of  the  sugar  transformed 
under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice 
and  similar  saccharine  liquids  into  alcohol  and  other  products 
becomes  converted  into  glycerin.  In  certain  natural  fatty 
substances,  e.g.  palm  oil,  it  exists  in  the  free  state,  so  that  it  can 
be  separated  by  washing  with  boiling  water,  which  dissolves 
the  glycerin  but  not  the  fatty  glycerides. 

Properties.— Glycerin  is  a  viscid,  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-265  at  15°  C,  possessing  a  somewhat  sweet  taste;  below  os  C. 
it  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  170  C. 
When  heated  alone  it  partially  volatilizes,  but  the  greater  part 
decomposes;  under  a  pressure  of  12  mm.  of  mercury  it  boils 
at  170*  C.  In  an  atmosphere  of  steam  it  distils  without  decom- 
position under  ordinary  barometric  pressure.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  possesses  considerable  solvent  powers,  whence  it  is 
employed  for  numerous  purposes  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts. 
Its  viscid  character,  and  its  non-liability  to  dry  and  harden  by 
exposure  to  air,  also  fit  it  for  various  other  uses,  such  as  lubrica- 
tion, Ac,  whilst  its  peculiar  physical  characters,  enabling  it  to 
blend  with  either  aqueous  or  oily  matters  under  certain  circum- 
stances, render  it  a  useful  ingredient  in  a  large  number  of  products 
of  varied  kinds. 

Manufacture— The  simplest  modes  of  preparing  pure  glycerin  are 
based  on  the  saponification  of  fat*,  either  by  alkalis  or  by  superheated 
steam,  and  on  the  circumstance  that,  although  glycerin  canvnot  be 
distilled  by  itself  under  the  ordinary  pressure  without  decomposition, 
it  can  be  readily  volatilized  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam. 
Commercial  glycerin  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  "  spent  lyes  '' 
of  the  soap-maker.  In  the  van  Ruymbelcc  process  the  spent  lye* 
arc  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  treated  with  persulphate  of  iron," 
the  exact  composition  of  which  is  a  trade  secret,  but  it  is  possibly  a 
mixture  of  ferric  and  ferrous  sulphates.  Ferric  hydrate,  iron  soaps 
and  all  insoluble  impurities  are  precipitated.  The  liquid  is  filter- 
pressed,  and  any  excess  of  iron  in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  the 
careful  addition  of  caustic  soda  and  then  removed^  The  liquid  is  then 
evaporated  under  a  vacuum  of  37  to  28  in.  of  mercury,  and,  when  of 
specific  gravity  1-295  (corresponding  to  about  80%  of  glycerin), 
it  is  distilled  under  a  vacuum  of  28  to  29  in.  In  the  Glatz  process  ihe 
lye  is  treated  with  a  little  milk  of  lime,  the  liquid  then  neutralized 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  Evaporation  and 
subsequent  distillation  under  a  high  vacuum  gives  crude  glycerin. 
The  impure  glycerin  obtained  as  above  is  purified  by  redistillation 
in  steam  and  evaporation  in  vacuum  pans. 

Technuai  Uses. — Besides  its  use  a*  a  starting-point  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "  nitroglycerin  "  (q.v.)  and  other  chemical  products,  glycerin 
i*  largely  employed  for  a  number  of  purposes  in  the  arts,  its  applica- 
tion thereto  being  due  to  its  peculiar  physical  properties.  Thus  its 
non-tiability  to  freeze  (when  not  absolutely  anhydrous,  which  it 
practically  never  is  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air)  and  its  non- 
volatility  at  ordinary  temperatures,  combined  with  its  power  of 
always  keeping  fluid  and  not  drying  up  and  hardening,  render  it 
valuable  as  a  lubricating  agent  lor  clockwork,  watches,  Ac,  as  a 
substitute  for  water  in  wet  gas-meters,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
cataplasms,  plasters,  modelling  clay,  pasty  colouring  matters, 
dyeing  material*,  moist  colours  for  artists,  and  numerous  other 
analogous  substances  which  arc  required  to  be  kept  in  a  permanently 
■oft  condition.  Glycerin  acts  as  .1  preservative  against  decomposition, 
owing  to  its  antiseptic  qualities,  which  also  led  to  its  being  employed 
to  preserve  untanncd  leather  (especially  during  transit  when  ex- 
ported, the  hides  being,  moreover,  kept  soft  and  supple);  to  make 
solutions  of  gelatin,  albumen,  gum,  paste,  cements.  Ac  which  will 
keep  without  decomposition;  to  preserve  meat  and  other  edibles; 
to  mount  anatomical  preparations;  to  preserve  vaccine  lymph  un- 
changed ;  and  for  many  similar  purposes.    Its  solvent  power  is  also 
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utilized  in  the  production  of  various  colouring  fluids,  where  the 
colouring  matter  would  pot  dissolve  In  water  alone;  thus  aniline 
violet,  the  tinctorial  constituents  of  madder,  and  various  allied 
J  matters  dissolve  in  glycerin,  forming  liquids  which  remain 
[even  when  diluted  with  water,  the  colouring  matter*  being 

present 
ture 

copying  inks  are  greatly 
improved  by  the  substitution  of  glycerin,  in  part  or  entirely,  for  the 
susar  or  honey  usually  added. 

In  its  medicinal  use  glycerin  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  such  sub- 
i  as  iodine,  alkaloids,  alkalis,  &c,  and  is  therefore  used  for 
"  cm  to  diseased  surfaces,  especially  as  it  aids  in  their 
It  does  not  evaporate  or  turn  rancid,  whilst  its  marked 
!  action  ensures  the  moist  ncss  and  softness  of  any  surface 


cither  retained  in  suspension  or  dissolved  by  the  glycerin  prcs 
in  the  diluted  fluid.  Glycerin  is  also  employed  in  the  manufact 
of  formic  acid  (?.«■.).    Certain  kinds  of  copying  inks  are  grea 


it  covers.    Given  by  the  mouth  glycerin  produces  purging  if 

nl 


large  doses  are  administered,  and  has  the  same  action  if  only  a  small 
quantity  be  introduced  into  the  rectum.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
very  largely  used  either  as  a  suppository  or  in  the  fluid  form  (one 
or  two  drachms).  The  result  is  prompt,  safe  and  painless.  Glycerin 
is  useless  as  a  food  and  is  not  in  any  sense  a  substitute  for  cod-liver 
oiL  Very  large  doses  in  animals  cause  lethargy,  collapse  and  death. 

GLYCOLS,  in  organic  chemistry,  the  generic  name  given 
to  the  aliphatic  dihydric  alcohols.  These  compounds  may  be 
obtained  by  beating  the  alkylen  iodides  or  bromides  (e.g.  ethylene 
dibromidc)  with  silver  acetate  or  with  potassium  acetate  and 
alcohol,  the  esters  so  produced  being  then  hydrolysed  with 
caustic  alkalis,  thus: 

CH3ri+2C»H  /VAg-»C>H«(0  C,H/))r-*:,H4(OH)H-2K-C,H  A ; 
by  the  direct  union  of  water  with  the  alkylen  oxides;  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  olcfcnes  with  cold  potassium  permanganate  solution 
(G.  Wagner,  Btr.,  iSSS,  21,  p.  iaji),  or  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  the  diamines. 

Glycols  may  be  classified  as  primary,  containing  two— CHjOH 
groups;  primary-secondary,  containing  the  grouping— CH  (OH)- 
CHrOH;  secondary,  with  thegTOuping-CH(OH)CH(OH)  -  ;and 
tertiary,  with  the  grouping  >C(OH)(OH)C<.  The  secondary 
glycols  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  alde- 
hydes, thus: 

3(CH,)rCH  CHO+KHO-(CH,)rCHC01K  + 

(CH,),CH-CH(OH)CH(OH)CH(CH,)». 


The  tertiary  glycols  are  known  as  pinacones  and  are 
on  the  reduction  of  ketones  with  sodium  amalgam. 

The  glycols  arc  somewhat  thick  liquids,  of  high  boiling  point, 
the  pinacones  only  being  crystalline  solids;  they  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  arc  insoluble  in  ether.  By  the 
action  of  dehydrating  agents  they  arc  converted  into  aldehydes 
or  ketones.  In  their  general  behaviour  towards  oxidizing  agents 
the  primary  glycols  behave  very  similarly  to  the  ordinary 
primary  alcohols  (?.».),  but  the  secondary  and  tertiary  glycols 
break  down,  yielding  compounds  with  a  smaller  carbon  content. 

Ethylene  glycol,  C|Hi(OH)i.  was  first  prepared  by  A.  Wurtx 
(Ann.  (Aim.,  1859  [3].  55,  p.  400)  from  ethylene  dibromidc  and 
silver  acetate.  It  is  a  somewhat  pleasant  smelling  liquid,  boiling 
at  107*  to  197  5*  C  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-125  (o")<  On 
fusion  with  solid  potash  at  25°  C  it  completely  decomposes,  giving 
potassium  oxalate  and  hydrogen, 

C,H<0,+2KHO-K<CrOi-r4H^ 

Two  propylene  glycols,  C1H1O1,  arc  known,  viz.  a-propylenc 
glycol.  CHi-CH(OH)  CH.OH,  a  liquid  boiling  at  iM*  to  l8o>.  and 
obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  distilling 
the  mixture;  and  tnmethylene  glycol,  Clt|OH-CH|-CHrOH,  a 
liquid  boiling  at  its*  C.  and  prepared  by  boiling  trimcthylcnc  bro- 
mide with  potash  solution  (A.  Zander,  Ann.,  1 832,  214,  p.  178). 

CLY CONIC  (from  Glycon,  a  Greek  lyric  poet),  a  form  of  verse, 
best  known  in  Catullus  and  Horace  (usually  in  the  catalcctic 
variety  _  s  -  w  -  -  -  s),  with  three  feet— a  spondee  and  two  dac- 
tyls; or  four— three  trochees  and  a  dactyl,  or  a  dactyl  and  three 
chorees.  Sir  R.  Jebb  pointed  out  that  the  last  form  might  be 
varied  by  placing  the  dactyl  second  or  third,  and  according  to  its 
place  this  verse  was  called  a  First,  Second  or  Third  Glyconic 

CI.  J.  W.  White,  in  Classical  Quarterly  (Oct.  1909). 

GLYPH  (from  Gr.  yWdw,  to  carve),  in  architecture,  a  vertical 
channel  in  a  frieze  (sec  Ttuclyph). 

GLYPTODON  (Greek  for  "  fluted-tooth  "),  a  name  applied 
by  Sir  R   Owen  to  the  typical  representative  of  a  group  of 
South  American,  extinct  Edentata.  | 


characterized  by  having  the  carapace  composed  of  a  solid  piece 
(formed  by  the  union  of  a  multitude  of  bony  dermal  plates) 
without  any  movable  rings.  The  facial  portion  of  the  skull  is 
very  short;  a  long  process  of  the 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  zygomatic  arch;  and  the  1 
ramus  of  the  mandible  is  remarkably  high.  The  teeth,  |  in  the 
later  species,  arc  much  alike,  having  two  deep  grooves  or  flutings 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  divide  them  into  three  distinct  lobes  (fig.). 
They  are  very  tall  and  grew  throughout  ,£ggg 
life.  The  vertebral  column  is  almost 
entirely  welded  into  a  solid  tube,  but 
there  is  a  complex  joint  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  to  allow  the  bead  being  retracted 
within  the  carapace.  The  limbs  are  very 
strong,  and  the  feet  short  and  broad,  re- 
sembling externally  those  of  an  elephant 
or  tortoise. 

Glvptodonts  constitute  a  family,  the  Clypio- 
dontidae,  whoso  position  is  next  to  the 
armadillos  (Dasypodidae) ;  the  group  being 
represented  by  a  number  of  generic  types. 
The  Pleistocene  forms,  whose  remains  occur 
abundantly  in  the  silt  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
pampas,  are  by  far  the  largest,  the  skull  and 


tail-sheath  in  some  instances  havi 


1th 


of  from  12  to  16  ft.  In  Clyptodon  (with 
which  Sckistopleurum  is  identical)  the  tail- 
sheath  consist*  of  a  serie*  of  coronet-like 
rings,  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter  from, 
base  to  tip.  Datduurus.  in  which  the  tail- 
sheath  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  *otid  dub,  is 
the  largest  member  of  the  family;  in  Pano~ 
cktkus  and  ScUrocalyptus  (Ilepiopkorus)  the 
tail-sheath  consists  basally  ol  a  small  number 
of  smooth  rings,  and  terminally  of  a  tube. 
In  some  specimens  of  these  genera  the  horny 
shields  covering  the  bony  scutes  of  the  cara- 
pace have  been  preserved,  and  since  the  Two  views  of  the 
foramina,  which  often  pierce  the  latter,  stop  tooth  of  a  Clyptodon', 
short  of  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  these  the  upper  figure  show- 
were  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessel*  and  ing  one  side,  and  the 
not  receptacles  for  bristles.  In  the  early  lower  the  crown. 
Pleistocene  epoch,  when  South  America 
became  connected  with  North  America,  some  of  the  glyptodont* 
found  their  way  into  the  latter  continent.  Among  these  northern 
forms  come  from  Texas  and  Florida  have  been  referred  to 
Clypiodcm.  One  Urge  specie*  from  Texas  has,  however,  been 
made  the  type  of  a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Glypio- 
tkerium  texanum.  In  some  respects  it  show*  affinity  with  Pano- 
chihus,  although  in  the  simple  structure  of  the  tail-sheath  it 
recalls  the  undermentioned  Propalaeokopiopkorus.  All  the  above 
arc  of  Pleistocene  and  perhaps  Pliocene  age,  but  in  the  Santa  Crux 
beds  of  Patagonia  there  occur  the  two  curious  genera  Propalaeokoplo-' 
pkorut  and  Pettepkilus,  the  former  of  which  is  a  primitive  and 
generalized  type  of  glyptodont,  while  the  latter  teem*  to  come 
nearer  to  the  armadillos.  Both  are  represented  by  species  of  com- 
paratively small  site.  In  Fropaltxcokoptopkorus  the  scute*  of  the 
carapace,  which  are  less  deeply  sculptured  than  in  the  largerglypto- 
donts.  arc  arranged  in  distinct  transverse  rows,  in  three  of  which 
they  partially  overlap  near  the  border  of  the  carapace  after  the 
fashion  of  the  armadillos.  The  skull  and  limb-bones  exhibit  several 
features  met  with  in  the  latter,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  are  not 
welded  into  a  continuous  tube.  There  arc  eight  pair*  of  teeth,  the 
first  four  of  which  are  simpler  than  the  rest,  and  may  perhaps  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  premolars.  More  remarkable  is  Peltepkilus,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  teeth,  which  are  simple,  with  a  chevron- 
shaped  section,  form  a  continuous  series  from  the  front  of  the  jaw 
backwards,  the  number  of  pairs  being  seven.  Accordingly,  a 
modification  of  the  character,  even  of  the  true  Edentata,  as  given 
in  the  earlier  article,  is  rendered  necessary.  The  head  bears  a  pair 
of  horn-like  acute*,  and  the  acute*  of  the  carapace  and  tail,  which 
are  loosely  opposed  or  slightly  overlapping,  form  a  number  of  trans- 
verse rows. 

Literature. — R.  Lydekkcr,  "  The  Extinct  Edentates  of  Ar- 
gentina," An.  Mus.  La  Plata — Pal.  Argent,  vol.  iii.  p.  a  (1904); 
H.  F.  Oliorn.  "  '  Glyptothcrium  texanum,'  a  Glyptodont  from  the 
Lower  Pleistocene  of  Texas,"  Bull  Amer.  Mus.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  491 
(1003) :  W.  B.  Scott. "  Mammalia  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Beds—  Edentata," 
Rep.  Princeton  Exped.  to  Palatonia,  vol.  v.  (1903-1904).    (R.  L.*) 

GLYPTOTHEK  (from  Gr.  y\vrr6t,  carved,  and  (tyn?,  a  place 
of  storage),  an  architectural  term  given  to  a  gallery  for  the* 
exhibition  of  sculpture,  and  first  employed  at  Munich,  where  it 
built  to  exhibit  the  sculptures  from  the  tempte  of  Acgina. 
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GMEUH,  the  name  of  several  distinguished  German  scientists, 
of  a  Ttibingen  family.  Jobann  Ceorg  Cmclin  (1674-1728), 
an  apothecary  in  Tubingen,  and  an  accomplished  chemist  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  had  three  sons.  The  first,  Johann 
Conrad  ( 1 702- 1 7  59),  was  an  a  pot  hecary  and  surgeon  in  Tubingen. 
The  second,  Johann  Georg  (1 700-1 755),  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  St  Petersburg  in  1731,  and 
from  1733  to  1743  was  engaged  in  travelling  through  Siberia. 
The  fruits  of  his  journey  were  Flora  Sibirica  (4  vols.,  1740- 
1750)  and  Reisen  durck  Sibirien  (4  vols.,  1753).  He  ended  his 
days  as  professor  of  medicine  at  Tubingen,  a  post  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1740.  The  third  son,  Philipp  Friedrich  (1721- 
1768),  was  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  at  Tubingen 
in  1750,  and  in  1755  became  ordinary  professor  of  botany  and 
chemistry.  In  the  second  generation  Samuel  Gottlieb  (1743- 
1774),  the  son  of  Johann  Conrad,  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  at  St  Petersburg  in  1766,  and  in  the  following 
year  started  on  a  journey  through  south  Russia  and  the  regions 
round  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  his  way  back  he  was  captured  by 
Usmey  Khan,  of  the  Kaitak  tribe,  and  died  from  the  ill-treatment 
he  suffered,  on  the  27th  of  July  1774.  One  of  his  nephews, 
Ferdinand  Gottlob  von  Gmelin  (1782-1848),  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  natural  history  at  Tubingen  in  1805,  and  another, 
Christian  Gottlob  (1792-1860),  who  in  1828  was  one  of  the 
first  to  devise  a  process  for  the  artificial  manufacture  of  ultra- 
marine, was  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  same 
university.  In  the  youngest  branch  of  the  family,  Philipp 
Friedrich  bad  a  son,  Johann  Friedrich  (1748-1804),  who  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  Tubingen  in  1772,  and  in 
1775  accepted  the  chair  of  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Gottingen. 
In  1788  he  published  the  13th  edition  of-  Linnaeus'  Syslema 
Naturae  with  many  additions  and  alterations.  His  son  Leopold 
(1788-1853),  was  the  best-known  member  of  the  family.  He 
studied  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Gottingen,  Tubingen  and 
Vienna,  and  in  1813  began  to  lecture  on  chemistry  at  Heidelberg, 
where  in  1814  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  in  1817 
ordinary,  professor  of  chemistry  and  medicine.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  potassium  ferricyanidc  (1822),  and  wrote  the 
Handbuck  der  Ckemit  (1st  ed.  1817-1819,  4th  ed.  1843-185$), 
an  important  work  in  its  day,  which  was  translated  into  English 
for  the  Cavendish  Society  by  H.  Watts  (181ST1884)  in  1848- 
1859.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1852,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
April  in  the  following  year  at  Heidelberg. 

GHUND,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WUrttemberg,1 
in  a  charming  and  fruitful  valley  on  the  Rems,  here  spanned  by 
a  beautiful  bridge,  31  m.  E.N.E.  of  Stuttgart  on  the  railway 
to  Nordtingcn.  Pop.  (1005)  18,699.  H  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of 
ancient  buildings,  among  which  are  the  fine  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  St  John's  church,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Hohenstaufen;  and,  situated  on  a  height  near  the  town,  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Saviour. 
Among  the  modern  buildings  arc  the  gymnasium,  the  drawing 
and  trade  schools,  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  the  town 
hall  and  the  industrial  art  museum.  Clocks  and  watches  arc 
manufactured  here  and  also  other  articles  of  silver,  while  the 
town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  hops  and  fruit.  The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful,  near  the  town 
being  the  district  called  Little  Switzerland. 

Cmtlnd  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century  by  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia.  It  received  town  rights 
from  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  became  a  free  imperial  town.  It  retained  its 
independence  till  1803,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
WUrttemberg  Gmund  is  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Hans 
Baldung  (1475-1545)  and  of  the  architect  Heinrich  Arler  or  Parlcr 
(fl.  1350).   In  the  middle  ages  the  population  was  about  10,000. 

See  Kaiser,  Cm&nd  und  stint  Um[ebung  (1888). 


'There  are  two  places  of  this  name  in  Austria.  (1)  GmQnd, 
a  town  in  Lower  Austria,  containing  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
imperial  family,  (2)  a  town  in  Carinthia,  with  a  beautiful  Gothic 
church  and  some  interesting  ruins. 


QMUNDEN,  a  town  and  summer  resort  of  Austria,  in  Upper 
Austria,  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Linz  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  7126.  It 
is  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  Traun  river  from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name  and  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  as  the  Trains- 
stein  (5446  ft.),  the  Erlakogcl  (5150  ft.),  the  Wilde  Kogel  (6S60 
ft.)  and  the  Hoilen  Gebirge.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  health 
and  summer  resort,  and  has  a  variety  of  lake,  brine,  vegetable 
and  pine-cone  baths,  a  hydropathic  establishment,  inhalation 
chambers,  whey  cure,  &c.  There  arc  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cursions and  points  of  interest  round  Gmunden,  specially  worth 
mentioning  being  the  Traun  Fall,  10  m.  N.  of  Gmunden.  It  i» 
also  an  important  centre  of  the  salt  industry  in  Salzkammergut. 
Gmunden  was  a  town  encircled  with  walls  already  in  1 186.  On 
the  14th  of  November  1626,  Pappenbeim  completely  defeated 
here  the  army  of  the  rebellious  peasants. 

See  F.  Krackowizer.  Ceschuklt  dtr  Siadi  Gmunden  in  ObrrSsUrreuh 
(Gmunden,  1898-1901,  3  vols.). 

ONAT  (0.  Eng.  g*of),  the  common  English  name  for  the 
smaller  dipterous  flies  (see  Dipteba)  of  the  family  Ctdicidae, 
which  are  now  included  among  "  mosquitoes  "  (see  Mosquito). 
The  distinctive  term  has  no  zoological  significance,  but  in 
England  the  "  mosquito "  has  commonly  been  distinguished 
from  the  "  gnat  "  as  a  variety  of  larger  size  and  more  poisonous 
bite. 

GNATHOPODA,  a  term  in  zoological  classification,  suggested 
as  an  alternative  name  for  the  group  Arthropoda  (q  v.).  The 
word,  which  means  "  jaw-footed,"  refer*  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
members  of  the  group,  some  of  the  lateral  appendages  or  "  feet  " 
in  the  region  of  the  mouth  act  as  jaws. 

0NA7IA  (also  Ecnatja  or  Ignatia,  mod.  Anam,  near 
Fasano) ,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Peucctii,  and  their  frontier  town 
towards  the  Sallentini  (i.e.  of  Apulia  towards  Calabria),  in 
Roman  times  of  importance  for  its  trade,  lying  as  it  did  on  the 
sea,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  Traiana  joined  the  coast  road  * 
38  m.  S.E.  of  Barium.  The  ancient  city  walls  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  recent  times  to  provide  building  material,* 
and  the  place  is  famous  for  the  discoveries  made  in  its  tombs. 
A  considerable  collection  of  antiquities  from  Gnatia  is  preserved 
at  Fasano,  though  the  best  are  in  the  museum  at  Ban.  Gnatia, 
was  the  scene  of  the  prodigy  at  which  Horace  mocks  {Sal.  I 
5.  97).  Near  Fasano  arc  two  small  subterranean  chapels  with 
paintings  of  the  nth  century  a.d.  (E.  Berlaux,  L'Art  dans 
I'llalie  nUridionale,  Paris,  1904,  135).  (T.  As.) 

GNEISENAU,  AUGUST  W1LHELM  ANTON.  Count  NetT- 
11  a  sot  von  (1760-1831),  Prussian  field  marshal,  was  the  son 
of  a  Saxon  officer  named  Ncithardt.  Born  in  1760  at  Schilclau, 
near  Torgau,  he  was  brought  up  in  great  poverty  there,  and 
subsequently  at  WUrzburg  and  Erfurt.  In  1777  be  entered 
Erfurt  university;  but  two  years  later  joined  an  Austrian 
regiment  there  quartered.  In  1782  taking  the  additional  name 
of  Gncisenau  from  some  lost  estates  of  his  family  in  Austria, 
he  entered  as  an  officer  the  service  of  the  margrave  of  Baireuth- 
Anspach.  With  one  of  that  prince's  mercenary  regiments  in 
English  pay  be  saw  active  service  and  gained  valuable  experi- 
ence in  the  War  of  American  Independence,  and  returning 
in  1786,  applied  for  Prussian  service.  Frederick  the  Great  gave 
him  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  infantry.  Made 
StabskapitUn  in  1790,  Gneisenau  served  in  Poland,  1793-1794, 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  ten  years  of  quiet  garrison  life  in 
Jauer  enabled  him  to  undertake  a  wide  range  of  military  studies. 
In  1706  he  married  Caroline  von  Kotlwiu.  In  1806  he  was 
one  of  Hobenlohe's  staff-officers,  fought  at  Jena,  and  a  little 
later  commanded  a  provisional  infantry  brigade  which  fought 
under  Lcstocq  in  the  Lithuanian  campaign.  Early  in  1807 
Major  von  Gneisenau  was  sent  as  commandant  to  Colberg,  which, 
small  and  ill-protected  as  it  was,  succeeded  in  holding  out  until 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  The  commandant  received  the  much-prized 
order  "  pour  le  merite,"  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel. 

A  wider  sphere  of  work  was  now  opened  to  him.    As  chief  of 

'  There  is  no  authority  for  calling  the  latter  Via  Egnatia. 
•  H.  Swinburne,  TratHs  in  the  Two  Sutiits  (London.  1790),  ii  15, 
mentions  the  walls  as  being  8  yds.  thick  and  16  courses  high. 
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engineers,  and  a  member  of  the  reorganizing  committee,  he 
played  a  great  part,  along  with  Scharnhorst,  in  the  work  of  re- 
constructing the  Prussian  army.  A  colonel  in  1809,  be  soon  drew 
upon  himself,  by  his  energy,  the  suspicion  of  the  dominant  French, 
and  Stein's  fall  was  soon  followed  by  Gneisenau's  retirement. 
But,  after  visiting  Russia,  Sweden  and  England,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  and  resumed  his  place  as  a  leader  of  the  patriotic 
party.  In  open  military  work  and  secret  machinations  his 
energy  and  patriotism  were  equally  tested,  and  with  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Liberation,  Major-Gcneral  Gneisenau 
became  Blticher's  quartermaster-general.  Thus  began  the 
connexion  between  these  two  soldiers  which  has  furnished 
military  history  with  its  best  example  of  the  harmonious  co- 
operation between  the  general  and  his  chief-of-staff.  With 
BlUcher,  Gneisenau  served  to  the  capture  of  Paris;  his  military 
character  was  the  exact  complement  of  Blticher's,  and  under 
this  happy  guidance  the  young  troops  of  Prussia,  often  defeated 
but  never  discouraged,  fought  their  way  into  the  heart  of  France. 
The  plan  of  the  march  on  Paris,  which  led  directly  to  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  was  specifically  the  work  of  the  chief-of  staff. 
In  reward  for  his  distinguished  service  he  was  in  1S14,  along 
with  York,  Klcist  and  Billow,  made  count  at  the  same  time  as 
Blucber  became  prince  of  Wahlsutt;  an  annuity  was  also 
assigned  to  him. 

In  1S15,  once  more  chief  of  Blticher's  staff,  Gneisenau  played 
a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  (</•*•)•  Senior 
generals,  such  as  York  and  Kleist,  had  been  set  aside  hi  order 
that  the  chief -of -staff  should  have  the  command  in  case  of  need, 
atid  when  on  the  held  of  Ligny  the  old  held  marshal  was  disabled, 
Gneisenau  at  once  assumed  the  control  of  the  Prussian  army. 
Even  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  many  years'  research 
has  collected,  the  precise  part  taken  by  Gneisenau  in  the  events 
which  followed  is  much  debated.  It  is  known  that  Gneisenau 
had  the  deepest  distrust  of  the  British  commander,  who,  he 
considered,  had  left  the  Prussians  in  the  lurch  at  Ligny,  and  that 
to  the  hour  of  victory  he  had  gTave  doubts  as  to  whether  he  ought 
not  to  fall  back  on  the  Rhine.  BlUcher,  however,  soon  recovered 
from  his  injuries,  and,  with  Grolmann,  the  quartermaster- 
general,  be  managed  to  convince  Gneisenau.  The  relations  of 
the  two  may  be  illustrated  by  Brigadier-General  Hardinge's 
report.  BlUcher  burst  into  Hardinge's  room  at  Wavre,  saying 
"  Gneixnau  has  given  may,  and  we  are  to  march  at  once  to  your 
cnici. 

On  the  field  of  Waterloo,  however,  Gneisenau  was  quick  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  victory,  and  he  carried  out  the 
pursuit  with  a  relentless  vigour  which  has  few  parallels  in 
history.  His  reward  was  further  promotion  and  the  insignia 
of  the  "  Black  Eagle  "  which  had  been  taken  in  Napoleon's 
coach.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  VIHth 
Prussian  Corps,  but  soon  retired  from  the  service,  both  because 
of  Hi-health  and  for  political  reasons.  For  two  years  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  his  estate,  Erdmannsdorf  in  Silesia,  but  in  181S 
he  was  made  governor  of  Berlin  in  succession  to  Kaikreuth,  and 
member  of  the  StaaUratk.  In  1825  he  became  general  field 
marshal.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Observation  on  the  Polish  frontier,  with  Clauscwitx 
as  his  chief-of-staff.  At  Posen  be  was  struck  down  by 
cholera  and  died  on  the  14th  of  August  1831,  soon  followed 
by  hit  chief-of-staff,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  disease  in 
November. 

As  a  soldier,  Gneisenau  was  the  greatest  Prussian  general 
since  Frederick;  as  a  man,  his  noble  character  and  virtuous  life 
secured  him  the  affection  and  reverence,  not  only  of  his  superiors 
and  subordinates  in  the  service,  but  of  the  whole  Prussian 
nation.  A  statue  by  Rauch  was  erected  in  Berlin  in  1855,  and 
io  memory  of  the  siege  of  1807  the  Col  berg  grenadiers  received 
his  name  in  1889.  One  of  his  sons  led  a  brigade  of  the  Vlllth 
Army  Corps  in  the  war  of  1870. 

See  G.  H.  Prrti.  Dot  Ltbtn  dti  FeUmarsehalli  Grafen  Neitkardt 
Gneisenau,  vol*.  1.3  (Berlin,  1864-1869);  vols.  4  and  5, 
C.  Deliiriklc  (»A  1879.  18*0),  with  numerous  documents  and  letter*; 
H.  DelbrOek.  Dai  Uben  des  G.  F.  U.  Grafen  ton  Gnrisenau  (a  voU.. 
jod  «L,  Berlin.  1894).  bated  on  Peru's  work,  but  containing  much 
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new  material;  Frau  von  Beguelin,  Drnhxiirdiekeiien  (Berlin,  1893); 
Hormavr,  Ltbentbildcr  aus  drn  Befmungiirucrn  (Jena,  1841); 
Pick.  Aus  dan  britflicken  NatUau  Cneisenaus;  also  the  histories  of 
the  campaigns  of  1807  and  1813-15. 

GNEISS,  a  term  long  used  by  the  miners  of  the  Hare  Mountains 
to  designate  the  country  rock  in  which  the  mineral  veins  occur; 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  word  of  Slavonic  origin  meaning  "  rotted  " 
or  "  decomposed."  It  has  gradually  passed  into  acceptance  as  a 
generic  term  signifying  a  large  and  varied  series  of  mctamorphic 
rocks,  which  mostly  consist  of  quartz  and  felspar  (orthoclasc 
and  plagioclase)  with  muscovite  and  biotite,  hornblende  or 
augite,  iron  oxides,  zircon  and  apatite.  There  is  also  a  long 
list  of  accessory  minerals  which  are  present  in  gneisses  with  more 
or  less  frequency,  but  not  invariably,  as  garnet,  sillimanite, 
cordierite,  graphite  and  graphitoid,  epidote,  calcite,  orthite, 
tourmaline  and  andalusite.  The  gneisses  all  possess  a  more 
or  less  marked  parallel  structure  or  foliation,  which  is  the  main 
feature  by  which  many  of  them  are  separated  from  the  granites, 
a  group  of  rocks  having  nearly  the  same  mineralogical  composi- 
tion and  closely  allied  to  many  gneisses. 

The  felspars  of  the  gneisses  are  predominantly  orthoclasc 
(often  perthitic),  but  microcline  is  common  in  the  more  acid 
types  and  oligoclase  occurs  also  wry  frequently,  especially  in 
certain  sedimentary  gneisses,  while  more  basic  varieties  of 
plagioclase  arc  rare.  Quartz  is  very  seldom  absent  and  may  be 
blue  or  milky  and  opalescent.  Muscovite  and  biotite  may  both 
occur  in  the  same  rock;  in  other  cases  only  one  of  them  is  present. 
The  commonest  and  most  important  types  of  gneiss  arc  the  mica- 
gnrisses.  Hornblende  is  green,  rarely  brownish;  augite  pale 
green  or  nearly  colourless;  enstatite  appears  in  some  granulite- 
gneisses.  Epidote,  often  with  enclosures  of  orthite,  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  gneisses  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Sillimanite  and  andalusite  are  not  infrequent  ingredients  of 
gneiss,  and  their  presence  has  been  accounted  for  in  more  than 
one  way.  Cordierite-gneisscs  are  a  special  group  of  great  interest 
and  possessing  many  peculiarities;  tbey  are  partly,  if  not 
entirely,  foliated  contact-altered  sedimentary  rocks.  Kyanitc 
and  staurolitc  may  also  be  mentioned  as  occasionally  occurring. 

Many  varieties  of  gneiss  have  received  specific  names  according 
to  the  minerals  they  consist  of  and  the  structural  peculiarities 
they  exhibit.  Muscovite-gneiss,  biotite-gneiss  and  muscovitc- 
biotitc-gneiss,  more  common  perhaps  than  all  the  others  taken 
together,  are  grey  or  pinkish  rocks  according  to  the  colour  of 
their  prevalent  felspar,  not  unlike  granites,  but  on  the  whole 
more  often  nne-gTained  (though  coarse-grained  types  occur)  and 
possessing  a  gneissosc  or  foliated  structure.  The  latter  consists 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  flakes  of  mica  in  such  a  way  that 
their  faces  are  parallel,  and  hence  the  rock  has  the  property  of 
splitting  more  readily  in  the  direction  in  which  the  mica  plates 
arc  disposed.  This  hssility,  though  usually  marked,  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  schists  or  slates,  and  the  split  faces  are  not  so 
smooth  as  in  these  latter  rocks.  The  films  of  mica  may  be 
continuous  and  are  usually  not  flat,  but  irregularly  curved. 
In  some  gneisses  the  parallel  flakes  of  mica  are  scattered  through 
the  quartz  and  felspar;  in  others  these  minerals  form  discrete 
bands,  the  quartz  and  felspar  being  grouped  into  lentidcs 
separated  by  thin  films  of  mica.  When  large  felspars,  of  rounded 
or  elliptical  form,  are  visible  in  the  gneiss,  it  is  said  to  have 
augen  structure  (Gcr.  yfurrn  —  eyes).  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  essential  component  minerals  of  the  rocks  of  this  family 
arc  practically  always  determinable  by  naked  eye  inspection  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  simple  lens.  If  the  rock  is  too  fine  grained 
for  this  it  is  generally  relegated  to  the  schists.  When  the 
bands  of  folia  are  very  fine  and  tortuous  the  structure  is  called 
bclizitic. 

In  mica-gneisses  sillimanite,  kyanite,  andalusite  and  garnet 
may  occur.  The  significance  of  these  minerals  is  variously 
interpreted;  they  may  indicate  that  the  gneiss  consists  wholly 
or  in  part  of  sedimentary  material  which  has  been  contact- 
altered,  but  they  have  also  been  regarded  as  having  been 
developed  by  mctamorphic  action  out  of  biotite  or  other  primary 
ingredients  of  the  rock. 
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Hornblende-gneisses  are  usually  darker  in  colour  and  less 
fissile  than  mica-gneisses;  they  contain  more  ptagioclosc,  less 
or  t  hoc  Use  and  microcline,  and  more  sphene  and  cpidote.  Many 
of  them  are  rich  in  hornblende  and  thus  form  transitions  to 
amphibolites.  Pyroxene-gneisses  are  less  frequent  but  occur 
in  many  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  "  charnockite  "  scries 
are  very  closely  allied  to  the  pyroxene-gneisses.  Hypcrsthene 
and  scapolitc  both  may  occur  in  these  rocks  and  they  are  some- 
times garnctifcrous. 

In  every  country  where  the  lowest  and  oldest  rock*  have  come  to 
the  surface  and  been  exposed  by  the  long  continued  action  of  denuda- 
tion in  stripping  away  the  overlying  formations,  gneisses  arc  found  in 
great  abundance  and  of  many  different  kinds.  They  arc  in  fact  the 
typical  rocka  of  the  Archean  (Lcwisian,  Laurentian,  Ac.)  scries. 
In  the  Alps.  Han.  Scotland,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Canada,  South 
America,  Peninsular  India,  Himalayas  (to  mention  only  a  few 
localities)  they  occupy  wide  areas  and  exhibit  a  rich  diversity  of 
types.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  are  of  great  geological 
age,  and  in  fact  this  can  be  definitely  proved  in  many  cases,  for  the 
oldest  known  fossilifcrous  formations  may  be  seen  to  rest  uncon- 
formably  cn  these  gneisses  and  are  made  up  of  their  debris.  It  was 
for  a  lone  time  believed  that  they  represented  the  primitive  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  while  this  is  no  longer  generally  taught  there  are 
still  geologists  who  hold  that  these  gneisses  are  necessarily  of  pre- 
Cambrian  age.  Others,  while  admitting  the  general  truth  of  this 
hypothesis,  consider  that  there  are  localities  in  which  typical  gneisses 
can  be  shown  to  penetrate  into  rocks  which  may  be  as  recent  as  the 
Tertiary  period,  or  to  pass  into  these  rock*  so  gradually  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  gneisses  arc  merely  altered 
•talcs  of  comparatively  recent  sedimentary  or  igneous  rocks.  Much 
controversy  has  arisen  on  these  points;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
gneisses  are  far  the  most  common  among  Archean  rocks,  and  where 
their  age  is  not  known  the  presumption  is  strong  that  they  are  at 
least  pre-Cambrian. 

Many  gneisses  are  undoubtedly  sedimentary  rocks  that  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  by  such  agents  of  mctamorphism  as 
heat,  movement,  crushing  and  rccrystallLzation.  This  may  be 
demonstrated  partly  by  their  mode  of  occurrence:  they  accompany 
limestones,  graphitic  schists.quartritcs  and  other  rocks  of  sedimentary 
type;  some  of  them  where  least  altered  may  even  show  remains  of 
bedding  or  of  original  pebbly  character  (conglomerate  gneisses). 
More  conclusive,  however,  is  the  chemical  composition  of  these  rocks, 
which  often  is  such  as  no  igneous  masses  possess,  but  resembles  that 
of  many  impure  argillaceous  sediment*.  These  sedimentary  gneisses 
(or  paragnrisses,  as  they  are  often  called)  are  often  rich  in  biotite 
and  garnet  and  may  contain  kyanitcandsitlimanitc.orlcssfrequcntly 
calcitc.  Some  of  them,  however,  arc  rich  in  felspar  and  quart/,  with 
muscovite  and  biotite;  others  may  even  contain  hornblende  and 
augite,  and  all  these  may  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  gneisses  of 
igneous  origin  that  by  no  single  character,  chemical  or  mineralogical, 
can  their  original  nature  be  definitely  established.  In  these  cases, 
however,  a  careful  study  of  the  relations  of  the  rock  in  the  field  and 
of  the  different  types  which  occur  together  will  generally  lead  to  some 
positive  conclusion. 

Other  gneisses  are  igneous  (orthogncisaes).  These  have  very  much 
the  same  composition  as  acid  igneous  rocks  such  as  granite,  aplitc, 
hornblende  granite,  or  intermediate  rocks  such  as  syenite  and  quartz 
dioritc.  Many  of  these  orthogncisscs  are  not  equally  well  foliated 
throughout,  but  are  massive  or  granitoid  in  places.  They  arc  some- 
times subdivided  into  granite  gneiss,  dioritc  gneiss,  syenite  gneiss 
and  so  on.  The  sedimentary  schists  into  which  these  rocks  have 
been  intruded  may  show  contact  alteration  by  the  development  of 
such  minerals  as  cordicritc.  andalusitc  and  sillimanite.  In  many 
of  these  orthogneisaes  the  foliation  is  primitive,  being  an  original 
character  of  the  rock  which  was  produced  either  by  fluxion  move- 
ments in  a  highly  viscous,  semi-solid  mass  injected  at  great  pressure 
into  the  surrounding  strata,  or  by  folding  stresses  acting  immediately 
after  consolidation.  That  the  foliation  in  other  orthogncisscs  ti 
subsequent  or  superinduced,  having  been  occasioned  by  pressure 
and  deformation  of  the  solid  mass  long  after  it  had  consolidated  and 
cooled,  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  criteria 
by  which  these  types  may  be  differentiated.  Tho*e  gneisses  in  which 
the  minerals  have  been  crushed  and  broken  by  fluxion  or  injection 
movements  have  been  called  protoclastic,  while  those  which  have 
attained  their  gncissose  state  by  crushing  long  after  consolidation 
are  distinguished  as  cataclaslic.  There  arc  also  many  examples  of 
gneisses  ol  mixed  or  synthetic  origin.  They  ma v  be  metamorphosed 
sediments  (granulites  and  schists)  into  which  tongues  and  thin 
veins  of  granitic  character  have  been  intruded,  following  the  more 
or  leas  parallel  foliation  planes  already  present  in  the  country  rock. 
These  vcinlets  produce  that  alternation  in  mineral  composition  and 
banded  structure  which  are  essential  in  gneisses.  This  intermixture 
of  igneous  and  sedimentary  material  may  take  place  on  the  finest  scale 
and  in  the  most  intricate  manner.  Often  there  has  been  resorption 
of  the  older  rocks,  whether  sedimentary  or  igneous,  by  those  which 
have  invaded  them,  and  movement  has  gone  on  both  during  injection 
and  at  a  later  period,  so  that  the  whole  complex  becomes  amalgamated 


and  its  elements  arc  so  completely  confused  that  the  geologist  can 

no  longer  disentangle  them. 

When  wc  remember  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  earth's  history, 
to  which  most  gneisses  belong,  and  in  the  relatively  deep  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust,  where  they  asually  occur,  there  has  been  most 
igneous  injection  and  greatest  frequency  of  earth  movements,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  geological  distribution  of  gneissos* 
rocks.  All  the  factors  which  are  required  for  thrir  production,  heat, 
movement,  plulonic  intrusions,  contact  alteration,  interstitial 
moisture  at  high  temperatures,  are  found  at  great  depths  and  have 
acted  most  frequently  and  with  greatest  power  on  the  older  rock 
masses.  But  locally,  where  the  conditions  were  favourable,  the 
same  processes  may  have  gone  on  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
Hence,  though  most  gneisses  arc  Archean,  all  gneisses  are  not 
necessarily  so.  (J.  S.  F.) 

GNEIST.  H  EI  N  RICH  RUDOLF  HERMANN  FRIEDRICH 
VON  (1S16-1&05),  German  jurist  and  politician,  was  born  at 
Berlin  on  the  13th  of  August  1816,  the  son  of  a  judge  attached 
to  the  "  Kammergerichl  "  (court  of  appeal)  in  that  city.  After 
receiving  his  school  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Eislcbcn 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  he  entered  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1833 
as  a  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Roman  law  teacher  von  Savigny.  Proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  juris  in  1838,  young  Gncist  immediately  established 
himself  as  a  Prhatdazotl  in  the  faculty  of  law.  He  had,  however, 
already  chosen  the  judicial  branch  of  the  legal  profession  as  a 
career,  and  having  while  yet  a  student  acted  as  Auscullalor, 
was  admitted  Astessor  in  1841.  He  soon  found  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  fulfil  a  much-cherished  wish,  and  spent  the 
next  few  years  on  a  lengthened  tour  in  Italy,  France  and 
England.  He  utilized  his  Wanderjahre  for  the  purposes  of 
comparative  study,  and  on  his  return  in  1844  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  Roman  law  in  Berlin  university, 
and  thus  began  a  professorial  connexion  which  ended  only  with 
his  death.  The  first-fruits  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  were 
seen  in  his  brilliant  work,  Die  formtllen  VerlrUgt  des  htutigen 
romischrn  Obligalioncn-Rtthlcs  (Berlin,  1845).  Pari  passu 
with  his  academic  labours  he  continued  his  judicial  career, 
and  became  in  due  course  successively  assistant  judge  of  the 
superior  court  and  of  the  supreme  tribunal.  But  to  a  mind 
constituted  such  as  his,  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  procedure 
of  the  courts  was  galling.  "  Brought  up,"  he  tells,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Engliscke  Verfassungsgtsckichie,  "  in  the  laborious  and 
rigid  school  of  Prussian  judges,  at  a  time  when  the  duty  of 
formulating  the  matter  in  litigation  was  entailed  upon  the  judge 
who  personally  conducted  the  pleadings,  I  became  acquainted 
both  with  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Prussian  bureau 
system  as  also  with  its  weak  points."  Feeling  the  necessity 
for  fundamental  reforms  in  legal  procedure,  he  published,  in 
1840,  his  Trial  by  Jury,  in  which,  after  pointing  out  that  the 
origin  of  that  institution  was  common  to  both  Germany  and 
England,  and  showing  in  a  masterly  way  the  benefits  which  had 
accrued  to  the  latter  country  through  its  more  extended  applica- 
tion, he  pleaded  for  its  freer  admission  in  the  tribunals  of  his 
own  country. 

The  period  of  "  storm  and  stress  "  in  1848  afforded  Gncist  an 
opportunity  for  which  he  had  yearned,  and  he  threw  himself 
with  ardour  into  the  constitutional  struggles  of  Prussia.  Al- 
though his  candidature  for  election  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  that  year  was  unsuccessful,  he  felt  that  "the  die  was  cast," 
and  deciding  for  a  political  career,  retired  in  1850  from  his  judicial 
position.  Entering  the  ranks  of  the  National  Liberal  party, 
be  began  both  in  writing  and  speeches  actively  to  champion 
their  cause,  now  busying  himself  pre-eminently  with  the  study 
of  constitutional  law  and  history.  In  1853  appeared  his  Add 
uni  Rilltrschafl  in  England,  and  in  1857  the  Gtstkickte  und 
heutige  Ctslall  dtr  Amler  in  England,  a  pamphlet  primarily 
written  to  combat  the  Prussian  abuses  of  administration,  but 
for  which  the  author  also  claimed  that  it  had  not  been  without 
its  effect  in  modifying  certain  views  that  had  until  then  ruled 
in  England  itself.  In  1858  Gneist  was  appointed  ordinary 
professor  of  Roman  law,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  his 
parliamentary  career  by  his  election  for  Stettin  to  the  Abgcord- 
netenbaus  (House  of  Deputies)  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  in  which 
assembly  he  sat  thenceforward  uninterruptedly  until  1893. 
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Joining  the  Left ,  he  at  once  became  one  of  its  leading  spokesmen. 
His  chief  oratorical  triumphs  arc  associated  with  the  early  period 
of  his  membership  of  the  House;  two  noteworthy  occasions 
being  his  violent  attack  (September  1862)  upon  the  government 
budget  in  connexion  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  his  defence  (1864)  of  the  Polish  chiefs  of  the  (then) 
grand-duchy  of  Posen,  who  were  accused  of  high  treason.  In 
1857-1863  was  published  Das  Meutige  englische  Verfassungs- 
und  Vtrwaltungsreeht,  a  work  which,  contrasting  English  and 
German  constitutional  law  and  administration,  aimed  at  exercis- 
ing political  pressure  upon  the  government  of  the  day.  In 
1868  Gneist  became  a  member  of  the  North  German  parliament, 
and  acted  as  a  member  of  the  commission  for  organizing  the 
federal  armv  and  also  of  that  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
controversial  questions.  On  the  establishment  of  German 
unity  bis  mandate  was  renewed  for  the  Reichstag,  and  in  this 
be  sat,  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  National  Liberal 
party,  until  1884.  In  the  Kulturkampf  he  sided  with  the 
government  against  the  attacks  of  the  Clericals,  whom  he  bitterly 
denounced,  and  whose  implacable  enemy  he  ever  showed  himself. 
In  187Q,  together  with  his  colleague,  von  H&ncl,  he  violently 
attacked  the  motion  for  the  prosecution  of  certain  Socialist 
members,  which  as  a  result  of  the  vigour  of  his  opposition  was 
almost  unanimously  rejected.  He  was  parliamentary  reporter 
for  the  committees  on  all  great  financial  and  administrative 
questions,  and  his  profound  acquaintance  with  constitutional 
law  caused  his  advice  to  be  frequently  sought,  not  only  in  his 
own  but  also  in  other  countries.  In  Prussia  he  largely  influenced 
legislation,  the  reform  of  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  and  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Church  being  largely  his 
work.  He  was  also  consulted  by  the  Japanese  government  when 
a  constitution  was  being  introduced  into  that  country.  In 
1875  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  administrative 
court  (ObencrvaltungsgerUhl)  of  Prussia,  but  only  held  oll'icc 
for  two  years.  In  188 »  was  published  his  Englische  Vtrjassungi- 
gesthichle  (trans.  History  oj  the  English  Constitution,  London, 
1886).  which  may  perhaps  be  described  as  his  magnum  opus. 
It  placed  the  author  at  once  on  the  level  of  such  writers 
on  English  constitutional  history  as  Hallam  and  Stubbs,  and 
supplied  English  literature  with  a  text-book  almost  unrivalled 
in  point  of  historical  research.  In  1888  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  ill-fated  emperor  Frederick  HI.,  who  had  always,  as 
crown  prince,  shown  great  admiration  for  him,  was  to  ennoble 
Grteist,  and  attach  him  as  instructor  in  constitutional  law  to  his 
son,  the  emperor  William  II.,  a  charge  of  which  he  worthily 
acquitted  himself.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  energy, 
and,  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  he  continued  his  wonted 
academic  labours  until  a  short  lime  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Berlin  on  the  12nd  of  July  1805. 

As  a  politician,  Gneist 's  career  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  successful.  In  a  country  where  parliamentary 
institutions  arc  the  living  exponents  of  the  popular  will  he  might 
have  risen  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  state;  as  it  was,  the 
party  to  which  he  allied  himself  could  never  hope  to  become 
more  than  what  it  remained,  a  parliamentary  faction,  and  the 
influence  it  for  a  time  wielded  in  the  counsels  of  the  state  waned 
as  soon  as  the  Social- Democratic  party  grew  to  be  a  force  to  be 
rrckoned  with.  It  is  as  a  writer  and  a  teacher  that  Gneist  is 
best  known  to  fame.  He  was  a  jurist  of  a  special  type.  To  him 
law  was  not  mere  theory,  but  living  force;  and  this  conception 
of  its  power  animates  all  hi»  schemes  of  practical  reform.  As 
a  teacher  he  exercised  a  magnetic  influence,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  exposition,  but  also  because 
of  the  success  with  which  he  developed  the  talents  and  guided 
the  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  bearing, 
religious,  and  imbued  with  a  stern  sense  of  duty.  He  was  proud 
of  being  a  "  Preussischcr  Junker"  (a  member  of  the  Prussian 
squirearchy),  and  throughout  his  writings,  despite  their  liberal 
tendencies,  may  be  perceived  the  loyalty  and  affection  with  which 
he  clung  to  monarchical  institutions.  A  great  admirer  and  a  true 
friend  of  England,  to  which  country  he  was  attached  by  many 
personal  ties,  he  surpassed  all  other  Germans  in  his  efforts  to 


make  her  free  institutions,  in  which  he  found  his  ideal,  the 
common  heritage  of  the  two  great  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

Gneist  wa*  a  prolific  writer,  especially  on  the  subject  he  had  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  that  of  constitutional  law  and  history,  and  among 
his  worlcs,  other  than  those  above  named,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Budget  und  Gesetz  naeh  drm  eonslitulioneUen  Staatsrtchl 
England!  (Berlin,  1867);  Freie  Advocator  (tb.,  1867);  Der  Reehlt- 
staat  (ib.,  1872.  and  2nd  edition,  1879);  Zur  Veruxiltungtrrform 
in  Preussen  (Lriprijr,  lW5o):  Das  englische  Parlament  (Berlin.  1886): 
in  English  translation.  The  English  Parliament  (London,  1886;  3rd 
edition,  1889);  Die  MUUar-Vorlare  von  1S91  und  der  preussisthe 
VerfassungsconJIiht  von  tS6s  bis  1866  (Berlin,  1893);  Die  nattonale 
Rechlsidee  von  den  Stinden  und  das  preussische  Dreihlassenuxshl- 
system  (ib.,  1895);  Die  verfassungsmdssige  Stellunt  des  preussischen 
Oesamtministeriums  (ib.,  1895;,  See  O.  Gierke,  Rudolph  von 
Gneist,  Gtdachtnisrede  (Berlin,  1895),  an  In  Mcmoriam  address 
delivered  in  Berlin.  (P.  A.  A.) 

GNESEN  (Polish,  Gniezno),  atownof  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Posen,  in  an  undulating  and  fertile  country,  on  the 
Wrzcsnia,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Posen  by  the  railway  to  Thorn. 
Pop.  (1905)  23.727.  Besides  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  Gothic 
edifice  with  twin  towers,  which  contains  the  remains  of  St 
Adalbert,  there  are  eight  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant 
church,  a  synagogue,  a  clerical  seminary  and  a  convent  of  the 
Franciscan  nuns.  Among  the  industries  are  cloth  and  linen 
weaving,  brewing  and  distilling.  A  great  horse  and  cattle 
market  is  held  here  annually.  Gncscn  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland.  Its  name,  Gniezno,  signifies 
"  nest,"  and  points  to  early  Polish  traditions.  The  cathedral  is 
believed  to  have  been  founded  toward*  the  dose  of  the  9th 
century,  and,  having  received  the  bones  of  St  Adalbert,  it  was 
visited  in  1000  by  the  emperor  Otto  III.,  who  made  it  the  seal 
of  an  archbishop.  Here,  until  1320,  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
crowned;  and  the  archbishop,  since  1416  primate  of  Poland, 
acted  as  protector  pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  king. 
In  182:  the  sec  of  Posen  was  founded  and  the  archbishop 
removed  his  residence  thither,  though  its  cathedral  chapter 
still  remains  at  Gncscn.  After  a  long  period  of  decay  the  town 
revived  after  1815,  when  it  came  under  the  rule  of  Prussia. 

See  S.  Karwownki,  Gniezno  (Posen,  1892). 

GNOME,  and  GNOMIC  POETRY.  Sententious  maxims,  put 
into  verse  for  the  belter  aid  of  the  memory,  were  known  by  the 
Greeks  as  gnomes,  yrCiuai,  from  yvusin,  an  opinion.  A  gnome 
is  defined  by  the  Elizabethan  critic  Henry  Pcacham  (1576?- 
1643?)  as  "  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and  common 
practices  of  men,  which  declarcth,  with  an  apt  brevity,  what 
in  this  our  life  ought  to  be  done,  or  not  done."  The  Gnomic 
Poets  of  Greece,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  were 
those  who  arranged  series  of  sententious  maxims  in  verse. 
These  were  collected  in  the  4th  century,  by  Lobon  of  Argos, 
an  orator,  but  his  collection  hxs  disappeared.  The  chief  gnomic 
poets  were  Thcognis,  Solon,  Phocyltdcs,  Simonidcs  of  Amorgos, 
Dcmodocus,  Xenophancs  and  Eucnus.  With  the  exception  of 
Thcognis,  whose  gnomes  were  fortunately  preserved  by  some 
schoolmaster  about  300  B.C.,  only  fragments  of  the  Gnomic 
Poets  have  come  down  to  us.  The  moral  poem  attributed  to 
Phocylidcs,  long  supposed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  the  school, 
is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  a  Jew  in  Alexandria. 
Of  the  gnomic  movement  typified  by  the  moral  works  of  the 
poets  named  above,  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  has  remarked  that 
it  receives  its  special  expression  in  the  conception  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  to  whom  such  proverbs  as  "  Know  thyself  "  and 
"  Nothing  too  much  "  were  popularly  attributed,  and  whose 
names  differed  in  different  lists.  These  gnomes  or  maxims 
were  extended  and  put  into  literary  shape  by  the  poets. 
Fragments  of  Solon,  Euenus  and  Mimncrmus  have  been  pre- 
served, in  a  very  confused  state,  from  having  been  written, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  on  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of 
Thcognis,  whence  they  have  often  slipped  into  the  text  of  that 
poet.  Thcognis  enshrines  his  moral  precepts  in  his  elegies,  and 
this  was  probably  the  custom  of  the  rest;  it  is  improbable 
that  there  ever  existed  a  species  of  poetry  made  up  entirely  ol 
successive  gnomes.  But  the  title  "  gnomic  "  came  to  be  given 
to  all  poetry  which  dealt  in  a  sententious  way  with  questions 
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of  ethics.  It  was,  unquestionably,  the  source  from  which  moral 
philosophy  was  directly  developed,  and  theorists  upon  life  and 
infinity,  such  as  Pythagoras  and  Xcnophanes,  sccra  to  have 
begun  their  career  as  gnomic  poets.  By  the  very  nature  of 
things,  gnomes,  in  their  literary  sense,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
dawn  of  literature;  their  naivete  and  their  simplicity  in  moraliz- 
ing betray  it.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  ethical 
reflections  of  the  great  dramatists,  and  in  particular  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  are  gnomic  distiches  expanded.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  Greek  gnomes  arc  all  of  a 
solemn  character;  some  arc  voluptuous  and  some  chivalrous; 
those  of  Dcmodocus  of  Leros  had  the  reputation  of  being  droll. 
In  modern  times,  the  gnomic  spirit  has  occasionally  been  dis- 
played by  poets  of  a  homely  philosophy,  such  as  Francis  Quarlcs 
OS92-1644)  in  England  and  Gui  dc  Pibrac  (i 510-1584)  in 
France.  The  once-celebrated  Quatrains  of  the  latter,  published 
in  « 574,  enjoyed  an  immense  success  throughout  Europe;  they 
were  composed  in  deliberate  imitation  of  the  Greek  gnomic 
writers  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  These  modern  effusions  are 
rarely  literature  and  perhaps  never  poetry.  With  the  gnomic 
writings  of  Pibrac  it  was  long  customary  to  bind  up  those  of 
Antoine  Favre  (or  Fabcr)  (1557-1624)  and  of  Pierre  Mathicu 
(1563-1621).  Gnomes  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
literatures  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  India,  and  in  the  Icelandic 
staves.  The  priamel,  a  brief,  sententious  kind  of  poem,  which 
was  in  favour  in  Germany  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century, 
belonged  to  the  true  gnomic  class,  and  was  cultivated  with 
particular  success  by  Hans  Roscnblut,  the  lyrical  goldsmith 
of  Nuremberg,  in  the  islh  century.  (E,  G.) 

GNOMES  (Fr.  gnomes,  Get.  Cnomen),  in  folk-lore,  the  name 
now  commonly  given  to  the  earth  and  mountain  spirits  who  arc 
supposed  to  watch  over  veins  of  precious  metals  and  other 
hidden  treasures.  They  arc  usually  pictured  as  bearded  dwarfs 
clad  in  brown  close-fitting  garments  with  hoods.  The  word 
"  gnome  "  as  applied  to  these  is  of  comparatively  modern 
and  somewhat  uncertain  origin.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have 
been  coined  by  Paracelsus  (so  Halzfeld  and  Darmestctcr, 
Dictionnairt),  who  uses  Cnomi  as  a  synonym  of  Pygmaei,  from 
the  Greek  yruw,  intelligence.  The  New  English  Dictionary, 
however,  suggests  a  derivation  from  genontus,  i.e.  a  Greek  type 
yorbuen,  "earth-dweller,"  on  the  analogy  of  0aXaaoor6u<n, 
"  dwelling  in  the  sea,"  adding,  however,  that  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  term  was  not  used  before  Paracelsus, 
it  is  possibly  "  a  mere  arbitrary  invention,  like  so  many  others 
found  in  Paracelsus  "  (N.E.D.  s.v.). 

GNOMON,  the  Greek  word  for  the  style  of  a  sundial,  or  any 
object,  commonly  a  vertical  column,  the  shadow  of  which  was 
observed  in  former  times  in  order  to  learn 
-7  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  especially  when  on 
the  meridian.  The  art  of  constructing  a 
sundial  is  sometimes  termed  gnomonics. 
In  geometry,  a  gnomon  is  a  plane  figure 
formed  by  removing  a  parallelogram  from 
a  corner  of  a  larger  parallelogram;  in  the 
figure  ABCDEFA  is  a  gnomon.  Gnomonic  projection  is  a  pro- 
jection of  a  sphere  in  which  the  centre  of  sight  is  the  centre  of 
the  sphere. 

GNOSTICISM  (Gr.  yvuxnt,  knowledge),  the  name  generally 
applied  to  that  spiritual  movement  existing  side  by  side  with 
genuine  Christianity,  as  it  gradually  crystallized  into  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  which  may  roughly  be  defined  as  a  distinct  religi- 
ous syncretism  bearing  the  strong  impress  of  Christian  influences. 

I.  The  term  "  Gnosis  "  first  appears  in  a  technical  sense  in 
t  Tim.  vt  -20  (r)  ^{liowfjos  -fvueit).  It  seems  to  have  at  first 
been  applied  exclusively,  or  at  any  rate  principally,  to  a  particular 
tendency  within  the  movement  as  a  whole,  i.e.  to  those  sections  of 
(the  Syrian)  Gnostics  otherwise  generally  known  as  Ophites  or 
Naasscni  (sec  Hippolytus,  Pkilosophumcna,  v.  j:  Noaffffijwi 
oi  <aiToi'i  IVaXJruoi*  AtohoXovitk  ;  Ircnacus  i.  11.  1; 
Epiphanius,  Haeres.  xxvi.  Cf.  also  the  self-assumed  name  of  the 
Carpocraliani,  Iren.  i.  25.  6).  But  in  Irenaeus  the  term  has 
already  come  to  designate  the  whole  movement.  This  first 
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into  prominence  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  jnd  century  A.O., 
but  is  certainly  older;  it  reached  its  height  in  the  second  third  of 
the  same  century,  and  began  to  wane  about  the  3rd  century,  and 
from  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century  onwards  was  replaced  by 
the  closely-related  and  more  powerful  Manichaean  movement. 
Offshoots  of  it,  however,  continued  on  into  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries.  Epiphanius  still  had  the  opportunity  oi  making 
personal  acquaintance  with  Gnostfc  sects. 

II.  Of  the  actual  writings  of  the  Gnostics,  which  were  extra- 
ordinarily numerous,1  very  little  has  survived;  they  were 
sacrificed  to  the  destructive  zeal  of  their  ecclesiastical  opponents. 
Numerous  fragments  and  extracts  from  Gnostic  writings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  who  attacked  Gnosticism. 
Most  valuable  of  all  are  the  long  extracts  in  the  5th  and  6th  I 
of  the  Pkilosophumena  of  Hippolytus.  The  most  1 
best  critical  edition  of  the  fragments  which  have  1 
word  for  word  is  to  be  found  in  Hilgenfeld's  Kctzcrgeschichte  da 
U rchristenlums.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  fragments  is 
the  letter  of  Ptolcraacus  to  Flora,  preserved  in  Epiphanius,  Hatres. 
xxxiii.  3-7  (sec  on  this  point  Harnack  in  the  Sitiungsberithte  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  1002,  pp.  507-545).  Gnostic  fragments  arc 
certainly  also  preserved  for  us  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas.  Here  we 
should  especially  mention  the  beautiful  and  much-discussrd 
Song  of  the  Pearl,  or  Song  of  the  Soul,  which  is  generally,  though 
without  absolute  clear  proof,  attributed  to  the  Gnostic  Bardcsancs 
(till  lately  it  was  known  only  in  the  Syrian  text;  edited  and 
translated  by  Bcvan,  Texts  and  Studies?  v.  3, 1897;  Hofmann, 
Zeilsckrift  fur  neutestamentliche  Wissenschafl,  iv.;  for  the 
ncwly.found  Greek  text  sec  Acta  apostolorum,  cd.  Bonnet,  U.  a, 
c.  108,  p.  210).  Generally  also  much  Gnostic  matter  is  contained 
in  the  apocryphal  histories  of  the  Apostles.  To  the  school  of 
Bardcsancs  belongs  the  "  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lands,"  which 
docs  not,  however,  contribute  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Gnos- 
ticism. Finally,  we  should  mention  in  this  connexion  the  text  on 
which  arc  based  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and  Recogni- 
tiones  (beginning  of  the  3rd  century).  It  is,  of  course,  already 
permeated  with  the  Catholic  spirit,  but  has  drawn  so  largely  upon 
sources  of  a  Judaeo-Christian  Gnostic  character  that  it  comes  to 
a  great  extent  within  the  category  of  sources  for  Gnosticism. 
Complete  original  Gnostic  works  have  unfortunately  survived  to 
us  only  from  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  Gnosticism.  Of 
these  we  should  mention  the  comprehensive  work  called  the 
Pistis-Sophia,  probably  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  3rd 
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Further,  the  Coptic-Gnostic  texts  of  the  Codex 
Brucianus;  both  the  books  of  leu,  and  an  anonymous  third 
work  (edited  and  translated  by  C.  Schmidt,  Textt  mnd  Unler- 
suchungen,  vol.  viii.,  1892;  and  a  new  translation  by  the  same  in 
Kcplische-gnostische  Schriften,  i.)  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  their  editor  and  translator,  the  present  writer  believes  to 
represent,  in  their  existing  form,  a  still  later  period  and  a 
still  more  advanced  stage  in  the  decadence  of  Gnosticism. 
For  other  and  older  Coptic-Gnostic  texts,  in  one  of  which  is  con- 
tained the  source  of  Irenacus's  treatises  on  the  Barbelognoslics, 
but  which  have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  made  completely 
accessible,  sec  C.  Schmidt  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berl.  A  had. 
(1806),  p.  830  scq.,  and  "  Philotcsia,"  dedicated  to  Paul  Klcincrt 

(»9°7).  P-  3'S  &e<1- 

On  the  whole,  then,  for  an  exposition  of  Gnosticism  wc  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  polemical  writings  of  the  Fathers  in  their 
controversy  with  heresy.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  Justin, 
who  according  to  his  Apol.  i.  a6  wrote  a  Syntagma  against  all 
heresies  (c.  A.D.  1 50),  and  also,  probably,  a  special  polemic  against 

1  Sec  the  list  of  their  titles  in  A.  Harnack,  GtschUhte  der  altckrisl- 
lichen  Ltleralur,  Tctl  I.  v.  1 7 1 ;  16.  Teil  II.  Chronologic  der  oUehnsil. 
Literatur,  i.  533  »eq.;  also  Licchtcnhahn,  Die  Ofenboruug  im 
Gnoituiimus  (luel). 

*  For  the  text  tec  A.  Mcrx,  Bardesanes  ton  Edessa  (1&63),  and  A. 
Hilgenfcld.  Bardesanes  der  lelsie  Gncsliker  (1864). 

•Ed.  Pctrfmj.in-Schwartze;  newly  translated  by  C.  Schmidt, 
Koptiuh-gnosliuhe  Schriften,  i.  (1005).  in  the  M-rict  Die  griechischen 
chrhtlicken  tUhnfliteUer  der  ersten  drti  JahrkunderU;  «rc  alto 
A.  Harnack.  Texle  und  Vnlrrsuthunten,  Bd.  vii.  Heft  2  (1891).  and 
Chrcnoteg u  der  allchnsUuhen  Ltieratur.  ii.  193-195. 
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Marcion  (fragment  in  Irenacus  i  v.  6.  j).  Both  these  writings  are 
lost.  He  was  followed  by  Irenacus,  who,  especially  in  the  first 
book  of  his  treatise  Adrersus  kaereset  ;«Xc,  xo«  *al  dfarpoT^r 
rnt  v<  riw  •  l 0 l  -)rrw0«wf  0u9Xia  vim,  c.  a  d.  1S0),  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Gnostic  heresies.  He  founds  his  work 
upon  that  of  his  master  Justin,  but  adds  from  his  own  knowledge 
among  many  other  things,  notably  the  detailed  account  of 
Valentinianism  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  On  Irenacus,  and 
probably  also  on  Justin,  Hippolytus  drew  for  his  Syntagma 
(beginning  of  the  jrd  century),  a  work  which  is  also  lost,  but  can, 
with  great  certainty,  be  reconstructed  from  three  recensions  of  it: 
in  l he  Panarion  oi  Epiphanius  (after  J74),  in  Philastcrof  Brescia, 
Adrersus  kaereses,  and  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  Liber  adtersus 
omnes  kaereses.  A  second  work  of  Hippolytus  (Kard  sfaouv 
aipictuv  fXryxoi)  is  preserved  in  the  so-called  Pkilosopkumena 
which  survives  under  the  name  of  Origen.  Here  Hippolytus 
gave  a  second  exposition  supplemented  by  fresh  Gnostic  original 
sources  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  meanwhile. 
These  sources  quoted  in  Hippolytus  have  lately  met  with  very 
unfavourable  criticisms.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that 
Hippolytus  has  here  fallen  •  victim  to  the  mystification  of  a 
forger.  The  truth  of  the  matter  must  be  that  Hippolytus 
probably  made  use  of  a  collection  of  Gnostic  texts,  put  together 
by  a  Gnostic,  in  which  were  already  represented  various  secondary 
developments  ol  the  genuine  Gnostic  schools.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  compiler  has  himself  attempted  here  and  there  to 
harmonize  to  a  certain  extent  the  various  Gnostic  doctrines,  yet 
in  no  case  is  this  collection  of  sources  given  by  Hippolytus  to  be 
passedovcr.it  should  rather beconsidcred  asimportant evidence 
for  the  beginnings  of  the  decay  of  Gnosticism.  Very  noteworthy 
references  to  Gnosticism  arc  also  to  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down  the  Slromaltis  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Especially 
important  are  the  Ezctrpla  ex  Theodoto,  the  author  of  which  is 
certainly  Clement,  which  are  verbally  extracted  from  Gnostic 
writings,  and  have  almost  the  value  of  original  sources.  The 
writings  of  Origen  also  contain  a  wealth  of  material.  In  the 
first  place  should  be  mentioned  the  treatise  Contra  Ccltum,  in 
which  the  expositions  of  Gnosticism  by  both  Origen  and  Cclsus 
are  of  interest  (see  especially  v.  61  seq.  and  vi.  15  seq.).  Of 
Tertullian's  works  should  be  mentioned:  De  praescriptione 
kceretieorum,  especially  Adv<rsui  Marcionem,  Adtersus  Hermo- 
ttnem,  and  finally  Aduersus  Vatentinianos  (entirely  founded  on 
Irenacus).  Here  must  also  be  mentioned  the  dialogue  of  Ada- 
man:  ius  with  the  Gnostics.  Derttla  indeumfide  (beginning  of  4th 
century).  Among  the  followersof  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius  in  his 
Panarion  gives  much  independent  and  valuable  information 
Irom  his  own  knowledge  of  contemporary  Gnosticism.  But 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus  (d.  435)  is  already  entirely  dependent  on 
previous  works  and  has  nothing  new  to  add.  With  the  4th 
century  both  Gnosticism  and  the  polemical  literature  directed 
against  it  die  out.1 

III.  If  we  wish  to  grasp  the  peculiar  character  of  the  great 
Gnostic  movement,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  catchword  "  Gnosis."  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Gnostics 
as  pre-eminent  ly  t  hereprcsentat  i  vesof  intellect  a mongChrist  ians, 
and  Gnosticism  as  an  intellectual  tendency  chiefly  concerned 
with  philosophical  speculation,  the  reconciliation  of  religion 
with  philosophy  and  theology.  It  is  true  that  when  Gnosticism 
was  at  its  height  it  numbered  amongst  its  followers  both  theo- 
logians and  men  of  science,  but  that  is  not  its  main  characteristic. 
Among  the  majority  of  the  followersof  the  movement  "  Gnosis  " 
was  understood  not  as  meaning  "  knowledge  "  or  "  understand- 
ing." in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  "  revelation."  These  little 
Gnostic  sects  and  groups  all  lived  in  the  conviction  that  they 

•  See  R.  A-  Lipsius.  Die  QueUen  drr  aUesttn  Ketiergeschickle  (1875) ; 
A  Harnack.  Zur  Queltenkrtttk  der  Geuhiihte  dei  Cnaituiimtu  (1873) ; 
A.  HilEcnfeld,  KctterteHkukte.  pp.  1-83;  Harnack.  Cesehukte  der 
tltcknitltik.  Ltteratur,  i.  171  *cq..  ii.  5,yj  *en..  712  acq.:  J.  Kunzr, 
D*  ktsiartae  GnoittC  fonitbus  (1894).  On  the  Pkilosopkumena  of 
Hippol)tu»  see  G.  Salmon,  the  cross-references  in  the  Philo- 
wptiurnena.  Hermatkena.  vol.  xi.  (l»Hs)  p.  st&o  »eq. ;  H.  Staohelin, 
Du  t*osUiiktn  QueUen  liippclyts.  Tcxte  und  Inter}.  Bd.  vi.  HU. 
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possessed  a  secret  and  mysterious  knowledge,  in  no  way  accessible 
to  those  outside,  which  was  not  to  be  proved  or  propagated, 
but  believed  in  by  the  initiated,  and  anxiously  guarded  as  a 
secret.  This  knowledge  of  theirs  was  not  based  on  reflection, 
on  scientific  inquiry  and  proof,  but  on  revelation.  It  was 
derived  directly  from  the  times  of  primitive  Christianity;  from 
the  Saviour  himself  and  his  disciples  and  friends,  with  whom 
they  claimed  to  be  connected  by  a  secret  tradition,  or  else  from 
later  prophets,  of  whom  many  sects  boasted.  It  was  laid  down 
in  wonderful  mystic  writings,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
various  circles  (Liechtenhahn,  Die  Ofcnbarung  im  Cnosticismui, 
1001). 

In  short,  Gnosticism,  in  all  its  various  sections,  its  form  and 
its  character,  falls  under  the  great  category  of  mystic  religions, 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  religious  life  of  decadent 
antiquity.  In  Gnosticism  as  in  the  other  mystic  religions  we 
find  the  same  contrast  of  the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated,  the 
same  loose  organization,  the  same  kind  of  petty  sectarianism 
and  mystcry-mongering.  All  alike  boast  a  mystic  revelation 
and  a  deeply-veiled  wisdom.  As  in  many  mystical  religions, 
so  in  Gnosticism,  the  ultimate  object  is  individual  salvation, 
the  assurance  of  a  fortunate  destiny  for  the  soul  after  death. 
As  in  the  others,  so  in  this  the  central  object  of  worship  is  a 
redeemer-deity  who  has  already  trodden  the  difficult  way  which 
the  faithful  have  to  follow.  And  finally,  as  in  all  mystical 
religions,  so  here  loo,  holy  rites  and  formulas,  acts  of  initiation 
and  consecration,  all  those  things  which  we  call  sacraments, 
play  a  very  prominent  part.  The  Gnostic  religion  is  full  of  such 
sacraments.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Fathers  we  find  less  about 
them;  yet  here  Irenacus'  account  of  the  Marcosians  is  of  the 
highest  significance  (i.  21  seq.).  Much  more  material  is  to  be 
found  in  the  original  Gnostic  writings,  especially  in  the  Pistis- 
Sopkia  and  the  two  books  of  leu,  and  again  in  the  Excerpta  ex 
Tkcodoto,  the  Acts  of  Tkomas,  and  here  and  there  also  in  the 
pseudo-Clementine  writings.  Above  all  we  can  sec  from  the 
original  sources  of  the  Mandaean  religion,  which  also  represents 
a  branch  of  Gnosticism,  how  great  a  part  the  sacraments  played 
in  the  Gnostic  sects  (Brandt,  Man-Jain  he  Religion,  p.  96  seq.). 
Everywhere  we  are  met  with  the  most  varied  forms  of  holy  rites 
— the  various  baptisms,  by  water,  by  fire,  by  the  spirit,  the 
baptism  for  protection  against  demons,  anointing  with  oil, 
sealing  and  stigmatizing,  piercing  the  cars,  leading  into  the 
bridal  chamber,  partaking  of  holy  food  and  drink.  Finally, 
sacred  formulas,  names  and  symbols  arc  of  the  highest  import- 
ance among  the  Gnostic  sects.  We  constantly  meet  with  the 
idea  that  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  finds  its  path  to  the 
highest  heaven  opposed  by  the  deities  and  demons  of  the  lower 
realms  of  heaven,  and  only  when  it  is  in  possession  of  the  names 
of  these  demons,  and  can  repeat  the  proper  holy  formula,  or  is 
prepared  with  the  right  symbol,  or  has  been  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil,  finds  its  way  unhindered  to  the  heavenly  home.  Hence 
the  Gnostic  must  above  all  things  learn  the  names  of  the  demons, 
and  equip  himself  with  the  sacred  formulas  and  symbols,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  a  good  destiny  after  death.  The  exposition 
of  the  system  of  the  Ophites  given  by  Celsus  (in  Origen  vi.  1 5  seq .), 
and,  in  connexion  with  Celsus.  by  Origen,  is  particularly  instruc- 
tive on  this  point.  The  two  "  Coptic  Icu  "  books  unfold  an 
immense  system  of  names  and  symbols.  This  system  again  was 
simplified,  and  as  the  supreme  secret  was  taught  in  a  single 
name  or  a  single  formula,  by  means  of  which  the  happy  possessor 
was  able  to  penetrate  through  all  the  spaces  of  heaven  (cf.  the 
name  "  Caulacau  "  among  the  Basilidians;  Irenacus,  Adv.  kaer. 
i.  (4.  5,  and  among  other  sects).  It  was  taught  that  even  the 
rcdecmcr-god,  when  he  once  descended  on  to  this  earth,  to  rise 
from  it  again,  availed  himself  of  these  names  a.nd  formulas  on  his 
descent  and  ascent  through  the  world  of  demons.  Traces  of 
ideas  of  this  kind  arc  to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere.  They 
have  been  most  carefully  collected  by  Anz  (L'rsprungdes  Cnosii- 
cismus,  Texle  und  Untersuchungen  IV,  4  passim)  who  would  sec 
in  them  the  central  doctrine  of  Gnosticism. 

IV.  All  these  investigations  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
Gnosticism  belongs  to  the  group  of  mystical  religions.    We  must 
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now  proceed  to  define  more  exactly  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
character  of  the  Gnostic  system.  The  basts  o(  the  Gnostic 
religion  and  world -philosophy  lies  in  a  decided  Oriental  dualism. 
In  sharp  contrast  arc  opposed  the  two  worlds  of  the  good  and  of 
the  evil,  the  divine  world  and  the  material  world  (vXn).  the 
worlds  of  light  and  of  darkness.  In  many  systems  there  seems 
to  be  no  attempt  to  derive  the  one  world  from  the  other.  The 
true  Basilidcs  (q  v  ),  perhaps  also  Salornil,  Marcion  and  a  part 
of  his  disciples,  Bardcsanes  and  others,  were  frankly  dualists. 
In  the  case  of  other  systems,  owing  to  the  inexactness  of  our 
information,  we  arc  unable  to  decide;  the  later  systems  of 
Mandacism  and  Manichaeanism,  so  closely  related  to  Gnosticism, 
arc  also  based  upon  a  decided  dualism.  And  even  when  there 
is  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  it  is  still  quite  clear  how  strong 
was  the  original  dualism  which  has  to  be  overcome.  Thus  the 
Gnostic  systems  make  great  use  of  the  idea  of  a  fall  of  the  Deity 
himself;  by  the  fall  of  the  Godhead  into  the  world  of  matter, 
this  matter,  previously  insensible,  is  animated  into  life  and 
activity,  and  then  arise  the  powers,  both  partly  and  wholly 
hostile,  who  hold  sway  over  this  world.  Such  figures  of  fallen 
divinities,  sinking  down  into  the  world  of  matter  arc  those  of 
Sophia  (i.e.  Ahamoth)  among  the  Gnostics  (Ophites)  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  the  Simoniani  (the  figure  of 
Helena),  the  Barbelognostics,  and  in  the  system  of  the  Pistis- 
Sophia  or  the  Primal  Man,  among  the  Naasscni  and  the  sect, 
related  to  them,  as  described  by  Hippolytus.'  A  further  weaken- 
ing of  the  dualism  is  indicated  when,  in  the  systems  of  the 
V'alentinian  school,  the  fall  of  Sophia  takes  place  within  the 
god  head,  and  Sophia,  inflamed  with  love,  plunges  into  the  Bythos, 
the  highest  divinity,  and  when  the  attempt  is  thus  made  genetic- 
ally to  derive  the  lower  world  from  the  sufferings  and  passions 
of  fallen  divinity.  Another  attempt  at  reconciliation  is  set 
forth  in  the  so-called  "  system  of  emanations  "  in  which  it  is 
assumed  that  from  the  supreme  divinity  emanated  a  somewhat 
lesser  world,  from  this  world  a  second,  and  so  on,  until  the 
divine  element  (of  life)  became  so  far  weakened  and  attenuated, 
that  the  genesis  of  a  partly,  or  even  wholly,  evil  world  appears 
both  possible  and  comprehensible.  A  system  of  emanations 
of  this  kind,  in  its  purest  form,  is  set  forth  in  the  expositions 
coming  from  the  school  of  Basilidcs,  which  arc  handed  down  by 
Irenacus,  while  the  propositions  which  arc  set  forth  in  the 
Philosopkumena  of  Hippolytus  as  being  doctrines  of  Basilidcs 
represent  a  still  closer  approach  to  a  monistic  philosophy. 
Occasionally,  too,  there  is  an  attempt  to  establish  at  any  rale  a 
threefold  division  of  the  world,  and  to  assume  between  the 
worlds  of  light  and  darkness  a  middle  world  connecting  the  two; 
this  is  clearest  among  the  Sclhiani  mentioned  by  Hippolytus 
(and  cf.  the  Gnostics  in  Ircnaeus  i.  30.  1).  Quite  peculiar  in 
this  connexion  are  the  accounts  in  Books  xix.  and  xx.  of  the 
Clementine  Homilits.  After  a  preliminary  examination  of  all 
possible  different  attempts  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil, 
the  attempt  is  here  made  to  represent  the  devil  as  an  instrument 
of  God.  Christ  and  the  devil  arc  the  two  hands  of  God,  Christ 
the  right  hand,  and  the  devil  the  left,  the  devil  having  power 
over  this  world-epoch  and  Christ  over  the  next.  The  devil  here 
assumes  very  much  the  characteristics  of  the  punishing  and  just 
God  of  the  Otd  Testament,  and  the  prospect  is  even  held  out  of 
his  ultimate  pardon.  All  these  efforts  at  reconciliation  show 
how  clearly  the  problem  of  evil  was  realized  in  these  Gnostic 
and  half-Gnostic  sects,  and  how  deeply  Ibey  meditated  on  the 
subject;  it  was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  in  the  ranks 
of  its  opponents  Gnosticism  was  judged  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
question,  iriBtP  to  <a«6»; 

This  dualism  had  not  its  origin  in  Hellenic  soil,  neither  is  it 
related  to  that  dualism  which  to  a  certain  extent  existed  also  in 
late  Greek  religion.  For  the  lower  and  imperfect  world,  which 
in  that  system  too  is  conceived  and  assumed,  is  the  ncbul  ms 
world  of  the  non-cxistcnt  and  the  formless,  which  is  the 

1  Cf.  the  same  idea  of  the  fall  of  mankind  in  the  pagan  Gnosticism 
of  "  Poimandrcs";  see  Rcit/cnstcin.  Poimandrn  (1904):  and  the 
position  of  the  Primal  Man  (Umtnsck)  among  the  Manichacans  is 


necessary  accompaniment  of  that  which  exists,  as  shadow  is  of 
light- 

In  Gnosticism,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  of  evil  is  full  of 
active  energy  and  hostile  powers.  It  is  an  Oriental  (Iranian) 
dualism  which  here  finds  expression,  though  in  one  point,  it  is 
true,  the  mark  of  Greek  influence  is  quite  clear.  When  Gnosticism 
recognizes  in  this  corporeal  and  material  world  the  true  seat  of 
evil,  consistently  treating  the  bodily  existence  of  mankind  as 
essentially  evil  and  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the 
corporeal  being  as  the  object  of  salvation,  this  is  an  outcome 
of  the  contrast  in  Greek  dualism  between  spirit  and  matter,  soul 
and  body.  For  in  Oriental  (Persian)  dualism  it  is  within  this 
material  world  that  the  good  and  evil  powers  arc  at  war,  and  this 
world  beneath  the  stars  is  by  no  means  conceived  as  entirely 
subject  to  the  influence  of  evil.  Gnosticism  has  combined  the 
two,  the  Greek  opposition  between  spirit  and  matter,  and  the 
sharp  Zoroastrian  dualism,  which,  where  the  Greek  mind  con- 
ceived of  a  higher  and  a  lower  world,  saw  instead  two  hostile 
worlds,  standing  in  contrast  to  each  other  like  light  and  darkness. 
And  out  of  the  combination  of  these  two  dualisms  arose  the 
teaching  of  Gnosticism,  with  its  thoroughgoing  pessimism  and 
fundamental  asceticism. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gnostic  conception  of 
the  universe  is  the  role  played  in  almost  all  Gnostic  systems 
by  the  seven  world-creating  powers.  There  arc  indeed  certain 
exceptions;  for  instance,  in  the  systems  of  the  V'alentinian  schools 
there  is  the  figure  of  the  one  Demiurge  who  takes  the  place  of 
the  Seven.  But  how  widespread  was  the  idea  of  seven  powers, 
who  created  this  lower  material  world  and  rule  over  it,  has 
been  clearly  proved,  especially  by  the  systematic  examination 
of  the  subject  by  Anz  (Ursprung  dti  GuotlUismut).  These 
Seven,  then,  arc  in  most  systems  half-evil,  half-hostile  powers; 
they  are  frequently  characterized  as  "  angels,"  and  are  reckoned 
as  the  last  and  lowest  emanations  of  the  Godhead;  below  them 
—and  frequently  considered  as  derived  from  them— comes  the 
world  of  the  actually  devilish  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  speculations  of  the  Mandaeans.  we  find  a  different  and  perhaps 
more  primitive  conception  of  the  Seven,  according  to  which 
they,  together  with  their  mother  Namrus  (Ruha)  and  their 
father  (Ur),  belong  entirely  to  the  world  of  darkness.  They 
and  their  family  arc  looked  upon  as  captives  of  the  god  of  light 
(Manda-d'hayyf,  Hibil-Ziva).  who  pardons  them,  sets  them  on 
chariots  of  light,  and  appoints  them  as  rulers  of  the  world 
(cf.  chiefly  Genza,  in  Traclal  6  and  8;  YV.  Brandt,  Mandaiukt 
Schrijttn,  12s  seq.  and  137  seq.;  Maudaiiche  Religion,  34  seq.. 
Ax.).  In  the  Maniehaean  system  it  is  related  how  the  helper  of 
the  Primal  Man,  the  spirit  of  life,  captured  the  evil  anhatites,  and 
fastened  them  to  the  firmament,  or  according  to  another  account, 
flayed  them,  and  formed  the  firmament  from  their  skin  (F.  C. 
Baur,  Dasmonichaisciit  Rdigionuystemy.  65).  and  this  concept  ion 
is  closely  related  to  the  other,  though  in  this  tradition  the  number 
(seven)  of  the  archonlet  is  lost.  Similarly,  the  last  book  of  the 
Pislis-Sophia  contains  the  myth  of  the  capture  of  the  rebellious 
arckonles,  whose  leaders  here  appear  as  five  in  number  (Schmidt, 
Koptisth-fnoslische  Sehrijten.  p.  J34  seq.).*  There  can  scarcely 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  these  seven  (five)  powers;  they 
arc  the  seven  planetary  divinities,  the  sun,  moon  a/id  five  planets 

In  the  Mandaean  speculations  the  Seven  are  introduced  with 
the  Babylonian  names  of  the  planets.  The  connexion  of  the 
Seven  with  the  planets  is  also  clearly  established  by  the  exposi- 
tionsof  CelsusandOrigcn(Co«(raCr/juw,vi.  jjseq.)  and  similarly 
by  the  above-quoted  passage  in  the  PiUis-Sephia,  where  the 
arckontts,  who  arc  here  mentioned  as  five,  arc  identified  with 
the  five  planets  (excluding  the  sun  and  moon).  This  collective 
grouping  of  the  seven  (five)  planetary  divinities  is  derived  from 
the  late  Babylonian  religion,  which  can  definitely  be  indicated 
as  the  home  of  these  ideas  (Zimmcrn,  Ktilinukrijten  in  dttn 
alien  Testament,  ii.  p.  630  seq.;  cf.  particularly  Diodoms  ii.  30). 
And  if  in  the  old  sources  it  is  only  the  first  beginnings  of  this 
development  that  can  be  traced,  we  must  assume  that  at  a  later 

*  These  ideas  may  possibly  be  traced  still  further  back,  and  perhaps 
even  underlie  St  Pauls  exposition  in  Col.  ii.  15. 
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period  the  Babylonian  religion  centred  in  the  adoration  of  the 
seven  planetary  deities.  Very  instructive  in  this  connexion 
k  the  later  (Arabian)  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Mcsopotamian 
Sabaeans.  The  religion  of  the  Sabaeans,  evidently  a  later 
offshoot  from  the  stock  of  the  old  Babylonian  religion,  actually 
consists  in  the  cult  of  the  seven  planets  (cf.  the  gTeat  work  of 
Daniel  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabitr  u.  dcr  Ssabismus).  But  this 
reference  to  Babylonian  religion  does  not  solve  the  problem 
-which  is  here  in  question.  For  in  the  Babylonian  religion  the 
planetary  constellations  are  reckoned  as  the  supreme  deities. 
And  here  the  question  arises,  how  it  came  about  that  in  the  I 
Gnostic  systems  the  Seven  appear  as  subordinate,  half-daemonic  I 
powers,  or  even  completely  as  powers  of  darkness.  This  can  I 
only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  some  religion  hostile 
to,  and  stronger  than  the  Babylonian,  has  superimposed  itself 
upon  this,  and  has  degraded  its  principal  deities  into  daemons. 
Which  religion  can  this  have  been  ?  We  are  at  first  inclined  to 
think  of  Christianity  itself,  but  it  is  certainly  most  improbable 
t ha t  at  t he  ti me  of  t he  rise  of  Christ  ianity  the  Babylonian  teachi ng 
about  the  seven  planet-deities  governing  the  world  should  have 
played  so  great  a  part  throughout  all  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  that  the  most  varying  sections  of  syncretic  Christianity 
should  over  and  over  again  adopt  this  doctrine  and  work  it  up 
into  their  system.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  combination 
which  we  meet  with  in  Gnosticism  is  older  than  Christianity, 
and  was  found  already  in  existence  by  Christianity  and  its  sects. 
We  must  also  reject  the  theory  that  this  degradation  of  the 
planetary  deities  into  daemons  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Hebrew 
monotheism,  for  almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects  take  up  a  definitely 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  Jewish  religion,  and  almost  always 
the  highest  divinity  among  the  Seven  is  actually  the  creator-God 
of  the  Old  Testament.  There  remains,  then,  only  one  religion 
which  can  be  used  as  an  explanation,  namely  the  Persian,  which 
in  fact  fulfils  all  the  necessary  conditions.  The  Persian  religion  I 
was  at  an  early  period  brought  into  contact  with  the  Babylonian, 
through  the  triumphant  progress  of  Persian  culture  towards  I 
the  West;  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  already  the 
prevailing  religion  in  the  Babylonian  plain  (cf.  F.  Cumont, 
Texltt  tt  monuments  ret.  ouz  mysUrts  de  ifithra,  I.  5,  S-10,  14, 
213  seq.,  233).  It  was  characterized  by  a  main  belief,  tending 
towards  monotheism,  in  the  Light-deity  Ahuramazda  and  his 
satellites,  who  appeared  in  contrast  with  him  as  powers  of  the 
nature  of  angels. 

A  combination  of  the  Babylonian  with  the  Persian  religion 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  degradation  of  the  Babylonian 
deities  into  half-divine,  half-daemonic  beings,  infinitely  remote 
from  the  supreme  God  of  light  and  of  heaven,  or  even  into 
powers  of  darkness.  Even  the  characteristic  dualism  of  Gnostic- 
ism has  already  proved  to  be  in  part  of  Iranian  origin;  and  now 
it  becomes  clear  how  from  that  mingling  of  late  Greek,  and 
Persian  dualism  the  idea  could  arise  that  these  seven  half- 
daemonic  powers  are  the  creators  or  rulers  of  this  material 
world,  which  is  separated  infinitely  from  the  light-world  of  the 
good  God.  Definite  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  is  afforded 
us  by  later  sources  of  the  Iranian  religion,  in  which  we  likewise 
meet  with  the  characteristic  fundamental  doctrine  of  Gnosticism. 
Thus  the  BundaJtisk  (iii.  25,  v.  1)  is  able  to  inform  us  that  in  the 
primeval  strife  of  Satan  against  the  light-world,  seven  hostile 
powers  were  captured  and  set  as  constellations  in  the  heavens, 
where  they  are  guarded  by  good  star-powers  and  prevented 
from  doing  harm.  Five  of  the  evil  powers  are  the  planets, 
while  here  the  sun  and  moon  are  of  course  not  reckoned  among 
the  evil  powers— for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  the  Persian 
official  religion  they  invariably  appear  as  good  divinities  (cf. 
similar  ideas  in  the  Arabic  treatise  on  Persian  religion  Ulemai- 
Islam,  Vullcrs,  Fragment*  Ubtr  die  Religion  Zoroasters,  p.  40, 
and  in  other  later  sources  for  Persian  religion,  put  together 
in  Spiegel,  Eraniuhe  Alltrtumsknndt,  Bd.  ii.  p.  180).  These 
Persian  fancies  can  hardly  be  borrowed  from  the  Christian 
Gnostic  systems,  their  definitcness  and  much  more  strongly 
dualistic  character  recalling  the  exposition  of  the  Mandaean 
(aad  Manichaean)  system,  are  proofs  to  the  contrary.   They  are 


derived  from  the  same  period  in  which  the  underlying  idea 
of  the  Gnostic  systems  also  originated,  namely,  the  time  at  which 
the  ideas  of  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  religions  came  into 
contact,  the  remarkable  results  of  which  have  thus  partly  found 
their  way  into  the  official  documents  of  Parsiism. 

With  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Gnosticism  is  connected, 
as  An*  has  shown  in  his  book  which  we  have  so  often  quoted, 
a  side  of  their  religious  practices  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  Gnosticism  is  to  a  great  extent  dominated  by  the  idea 
that  it  is  above  all  and  in  the  highest  degree  important  for  the 
Gnostic's  soul  to  be  enabled  to  find  its  way  back  through  the 
lower  worlds  and  spheres  of  heaven  ruled  by  the  Seven  to  the 
kingdom  of  light  of  the  supreme  deity  of  heaven.  Hence,  a 
principal  item  in  their  religious  practice  consisted  in  communica- 
tions about  the  being,  nature  and  names  of  the  Seven  (or  of 
any  other  hostile  daemons  barring  the  way  to  heaven),  the 
formulas  with  which  they  must  be  addressed,  and  the  symbols 
which  must  be  shown  to  them.  But  names,  symbols  and 
formulas  are  not  efficacious  by  themselves:  the  Gnostic  must 
lead  a  life  having  no  part  in  the  lower  world  ruled  by  these 
spirits,  and  by  his  knowledge  he  must  raise  himself  above 
them  to  the  God  of  the  world  of  light.  Throughout  this  mystic, 
religious  world  it  was  above  all  the  influence  of  the  late  Greek 
religion,  derived  from  Plato,  that  also  continued  to  operate; 
it  is  filled  with  the  echo  of  the  song,  the  first  note  of  which  was 
sounded  by  the  Platonists,  about  the  heavenly  home  of  the 
soul  and  the  homeward  journey  of  the  wise  to  the  higher  world 
of  light. 

But  the  form  in  which  the  whole  is  set  forth  is  Oriental,  and 
it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Mithras  mysteries,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Persian  religion,  arc  acquainted  with  this 
doctrine  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul  through  the  planetary  spheres 
(Origen,  Contra  Cdsum,  vi.  22). 

V.  We  cannot  here  undertake  to  set  forth  and  explain  in  detail 
all  the  complex  varieties  of  the  Gnostic  systems;  but  it  will 
be  useful  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  certain  principal  figures  which 
have  had  an  influence  upon  at  least  one  scries  of  Gnostic  systems, 
and  to  examine  their  origins  in  the  history  of  religion.  In 
almost  all  systems  an  important  part  is  played  by  the  Great 
Mother  (itftrnp)  who  appears  under  the  most  varied  forms  (cf. 
Great  Motheb  or  the  Gods).  At  an  early  period,  and  notably 
in  the  older  systems  of  the  Ophites  (a  fairly  exact  account  of 
which  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Epiphanius  and  Hippolytus), 
among  the  Gnostics  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  the  Arcbon- 
tid,  the  Sethites  (there  are  also  traces  among  the  Naasseni, 
cf.  the  Pkilosophumena  of  Hippolytus),  the  p^njp  is  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  light-world,  elevated  above  the  /0foji6f, 
and  the  great  mother  of  the  faithful.  The  sect  of  the  Barbelo- 
gnostics  takes  its  name  from  the  female  figure  of  the  Barbelo 
(perhaps  a  corruption  of  Haptikvot;  cf.  the  form  Baptkrwf  for 
"  virgin  "  in  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxvi.  1).  But  Gnostic  speculation 
gives  various  accounts  of  the  descent  or  fall  of  this  goddess  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  "  Helena  "  of  the  Simoniani  descends  to  this 
world  in  order  by  means  of  her  beauty  to  provoke  to  sensual 
passion  and  mutual  strife  the  angels  who  rule  the  world,  and 
thus  again  to  deprive  them  of  the  powers  of  light,  stolen  from 
heaven,  by  means  of  which  they  rule  over  the  world.  She  is 
then  held  captive  by  them  in  extreme  degradation.  Similar 
ideas  are  to  be  found  among  the  "  Gnostics  "  of  Epiphanius. 
The  kindred  idea  of  the  light-maiden,  who,  by  exciting  the  sensual 
passions  of  the  rulers  (apxomt),  takes  from  them  those  powers 
of  light  which  still  remain  to  them,  has  also  a  central  place 
in  the  Manichaean  scheme  of  salvation  (F.  C.  Baur,  Das  mani- 
ckaische  Religionssystcm,  pp.  210,  315,  321).  The  light-maiden 
also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  Pistis-Sopkia  (cf.  the  index 
to  the  translation  by  C.  Schmidt).  With  this  figure  of  the  mother- 
goddess  who  descends  into  the  lower  world  seems  to  be  dosely 
connected  the  idea  of  the  fallen  Sophia,  which  is  so  widespread 
among  the  Gnostic  systems.  This  Sophia  then  is  certainly 
no  longer  the  dominating  figure  of  (he  light-world,  she  is  a  lower 
aeon  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  world  of  light,  who  sinks  down 
into  matter  (Barbclognostics,  the  anonymous  Gnostic  of  Irenaeus, 
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Bardcsanes,  Pistil-Sophia),  or  tums  in  presumptuous  love  to- 
wards the  supreme  God  (Bi4Mf),  and  thus  brings  the  Fall  into 
the  world  of  the  aeons  (V'alcntinians).  This  Sophia  then  appears 
as  the  mother  of  the  "  seven  "  gods  (see  above). 

The  origin  of  this  figure  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  certainly 
not  derived  from  the  Persian  religious  system,  to  the  spirit  of 
which  it  is  entirely  opposed.  Neither  would  it  be  correct  to 
identify  her  entirely  with  the  great  goddess  Ishtar  of  the  old 
Babylonian  religion.  But  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
the  figure  of  the  great  mother-goddess  or  goddess  of  heaven, 
who  was  worshipped  throughout  Asia  under  various  forms  and 
names  (Astarte,  Beltis,  Atargatis,  Cybele,  the  Syrian  Aphrodite), 
was  the.  prototype  of  the  ttrrnip  of  the  Gnostics  (cf.  Great 
Mother  or  the  Gods).  The  character  of  the  great  goddess  of 
heaven  is  still  in  many  places  fairly  exactly  preserved  in  the 
Gnostic  speculations.  Hence  we  are  able  to  understand  how  the 
Gnostic  MT)rr)p,  the  Sophia,  appears  as  the  mother  of  the  Heb- 
domas  (40jo/ias).  The  great  goddess  of  heaven  is  the  mother  of 
the  stars.  Particularly  instructive  in  this  connexion  is  the  fact 
that  in  those  very  sects,  in  the  systems  of  which  the  6gure  of  the 
nhrup  plays  a  special  part,  unbridled  prostitution  appears  as  a 
distinct  and  essential  part  of  the  cult  (d.  the  accounts  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  Gnostics,  Nicolaitans,  Philionites,  Bor- 
borites,  &c.  in  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxv.,  xxvi.).  The  meaning  of 
this  cult  is,  of  course,  reinterpreted  in  the  Gnostic  sense:  by  this 
unbridled  prostitution  the  Gnostic  sects  desired  to  prevent  the 
sexual  propagation  of  mankind)  the  origin  of  all  evil.  But  the 
connexion  is  dear,  and  hence  it  also  explained  the  curious  Gnostic 
myth  mentioned  above,  namely  that  the  lurrnp  (the  light-maiden) 
by  appearing  to  the  archontcs  (b\pxoms),  the  lower  powers  of 
this'world,  inflames  them  to  sexual  lusts,  in  order  to  take  from 
them  that  share  of  light  which  they  have  stolen  from  the  upper 
world.  This  is  a  Gnostic  interpretation  of  the  various  myths  of 
the  great  mother-goddess's  many  loves  and  love-adventures  with 
other  gods  and  heroes.  And  when  the  pagan  legend  of  the  Syrian 
Astarte  tells  how  she  lived  for  ten  years  in  Tyre  as  a  prostitute, 
this  directly  recalls  the  Gnostic  myth  of  how  Simon  found 
Helena  in  a  brothel  in  Tyre  (Epiphanius,  Aneoratut,  c.  104). 
From  the  same  group  of  myths  must  be  derived  the  idea  of  the 
goddess  who  descends  to  the  under-world,  arid  is  there  taken 
prisoner  against  her  will  by  the  lower  powers;  the  direct  proto- 
type of  this  myth  is  to  be  found,  e.g.  in  Ishtar's  journey  to  hell. 
And  finally,  just  as  the  mother-goddess  of  south-western  Asia 
stands  in  particularly  intimate  connexion  with  the  youthful 
god  of  spring  (Tammuz,  Adonis,  Altis),  so  we  ought  perhaps  to 
compare  here  as  a  parallel  the  relation  of  Sophia  with  the  Soter 
in  certain  Gnostic  systems  (see  below). 

Another  characteristic  figure  of  Gnosticism  is  that  of  the 
Primal  Man  (rpurot  6*6 purr 0%).  In  many  systems,  certainly, 
it  has  already  been  forced  quite  into  the  background.  But  on 
closer  examination  we  can  clearly  see  that  it  has  a  wide  influence 
on  Gnosticism.  Thus  in  the  system  of  the  Naasscni  (see  Hip- 
polytus,  Phsloiopkumcna),  and  in  certain  related  sects  there 
enumerated,  the  Primal  Man  has  a  central  and  predominant 
position.  Again,  in  the  text  on  which  are  based  the  pscudo- 
Clcmcntinc  writings  (Recognitions,  i.  16,  }},  45-47.  5*.  »>•  47;  and 
Homilies,  iii.  17  seq.  xviii.  14),  as  in  the  closely  related  system 
of  the  Ebionitcs  in  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xxx.  3-16;  cf.  liii.  1),  we 
meet  with  the  man  who  existed  before  the  world,  the  prophet 
who  goes  through  the  world  in  various  forms,  and  finally  reveals 
himself  in  Christ.  Among  the  Barbclognostics  (Ircnaeus  i. 
»o.  3),  the  Primal  Man  (Adamas,  homo  perfectus  eJ  virus)  and 
Gnosis  appear  as  a  pair  of  aeons,  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  the  whole  series.  In  the  Valcntinian  systems  the  pair  of 
aeons,  Anthropos  and  Ekklesia,  occupy  the  third  or  fourth 
place  within  the  Oydods,  but  incidentally  we  learn  that  with 
some  representatives  of  this  school  the  Anthropos  took  a  still 
more  prominent  place  (first  or  second;  Hilgcnfeld,  Ketter- 
gtschichte,  p.  JQ4  seq.).  And  even  in  the  Pislis-Sophia  the 
Primal  Man  "  leu  "  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  the  King  of  the 
Luminaries  (cf.  index  to  C.  Schmidt's  translation).  We  also 
meet  with  speculations  of  this  kind  about  man  in  the  circles 


of  non-Christian  Gnosis.  Thus  in  the  Poimandrcs  of  Hermes 
man  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  speculation;  numerous 
pagan  and  half-pagan  parallels  (the  "  Gnostics  "  of  Plotinus, 
Zosimus,  Bilys)  have  been  collected  by  Reitzenslein  in  his 
work  Poimandrcs  (pp.  81-116).  Reitzenslein  has  shown  (p. 
81  seq.)  that  very  probably  the  system  of  the  Naasscni  described 
by  Hippolytus  was  originally  derived  from  purely  pagan  circles, 
which  are  probably  connected  in  some  way  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  Attis  cult.  The  figure  in  the  Mandaean  system  most . 
closely  corresponding  to  the  Primal  Man,  though  this  figure 
also  actually  occurs  in  another  part  of  the  system  (cf.  the  figure 
of  Adakas  Mana;  Brandt,  Manddisehe  Religion,  p.  36  sc<i.)  is 
that  of  Manda  d'hayyi  ("yvwcrit  rvfi  fuiijf;  cf.  the  pair  of  aeons, 
Adamas  and  Gnosis,  among  the  Barbclognostics,  in  Ircnaeus 
i.  29.  3).  Finally,  in  the  Manichaean  system,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Primal  Man  again  assumes  the  predominant  place  (Baur. 
ilanich.  Retigionssystem,  49  seq.). 

This  figure  of  the  Primal  Man  can  particularly  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Gnostic  Sophia.  Wherever  this  figure  has  not 
become  quite  obscure,  it  represents  that  divine  power  which, 
whether  simply  owing  to  a  fall,  or  as  the  hero  who  makes  war 
on,  and  is  partly  vanquished  by  darkness,  descends  into  the 
darkness  of  the  material  world,  and  with  whose  descent  begins 
the  great  drama  of  the  world's  development.  From  this  power 
arc  derived  those  portions  of  light  existing  and  held  prisoner 
in  this  lower  world.  And  as  he  has  raised  himself  again  out  of 
the  material  world,  or  has  been  set  free  by  higher  powers,  so 
shall  also  the  members  of  the  Primal  Man,  the  portions  of 
light  still  imprisoned  in  matter,  be  set  free. 

The  question  of  the  derivation  of  the  myth  of  the  Primal 
Man  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  religious  history. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  according  to  the  old  Persian  myth 
also,  the  development  of  the  world  begins  with  the  slaying  of 
the  primal  man  Gayomart  by  Angra-Mainyu  (Ahriman); 
further,  that  the  Primal  Man  ("son  of  man  "-man)  also 
plays  a  part  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  (Daniel,  Enoch, 
iv.  Ezra),  whence  this  figure  passes  into  the  Gospels;  and  again, 
that  the  dogma  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is  directly  connected 
with  this  myth.  But  these  parallels  do  not  carry  us  much  further. 
Even  the  Persian  myth  is  entirely  obscure,  and  has  hitherto 
defied  interpretation.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  some  way 
an  essential  part  in  the  formation  of  the  myth  has  been  played 
by  the  sun-god,  who  daily  descends  into  darkness,  to  rise  from 
it  again  victoriously.  But  how  to  explain  the  combination  of 
the  figure  of  the  sun-god  with  that  of  the  Primal  Man  is  an 
unsolved  riddle.  The  meaning  of  this  figure  in  the  Gnostic 
speculations  is,  however,  clear.  It  answers  the  question:  how 
did  the  portions  of  light  to  be  found  in  this  lower  world,  among 
which  certainly  belong  the  souls  of  the  Gnostics,  enter  into  it? 

A  parallel  myth  to  that  of  the  Primal  Man  are  the  accounts 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Gnostic  systems  of  the  creation  of 
the  first  man.  In  all  these  accounts  the  idea  is  expressed  that 
so  far  as  his  body  is  concerned  man  is  the  work  of  the  angels 
who  created  the  world.  So  e.g.  Satornil  relates  (Ircnaeus  i. 
24.  1)  that  a  brilliant  vision  appeared  from  above  to  the  world- 
creating  angels;  they  were  unable  to  hold  it  fast,  but  formed 
man  after  its  image.  And  as  the  man  thus  formed  was  unable 
to  move,  but  could  only  crawl  like  a  worm,  the  supreme  Power 
put  into  him  a  spark  of  life,  and  man  came  into  existence. 
Imaginations  of  the  same  sort  are  also  to  be  found,  e.g.  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Valenlinus  (Hilgcnfeld,  Keliergesehichle, 
p.  3Q$).  the  Gnostics  of  Ircnaeus  i.  30.  6,  the  Mandacans 
(Brandt,  Religion  der  Mandaer,  p.  36),  tnd  the  Manichaeans 
(Baur,  Rcligionssystcm,  p.  1 18  seq.).  The  Naasscni  (Hippolytus. 
Philosopkumena,  v.  7)  expressly  characterize  the  myth  as 
Chaldean  (cf.  the  passage  from  Zosimus,  in  Rc(lzcnstcin's 
Poimandres,  p.  104).  Clearly  then  the  question  which  the  myth 
of  the  Primal  Man  is  intended  to  answer  in  relation  to  the 
whole  universe  is  answered  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  man  by 
this  account  of  the  coming  into  being  of  the  first  man,  which 
may,  moreover,  have  been  influenced  by  the  account  in  the  OKI 
Testament.    That  question  is:  how  does  it  happen  that  in  this 
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inferior  body  of  man,  fallen  a  prey  to  corruption,  there  dwells 
a  higher  spark  of  the  divine  Being,  or  in  other  words,  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  double  nature  of  man? 

VI.  Of  aU  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Gnosticism  of  which  we 
have  so  far  treated,  it  can  with  some  certainly  be  assumed  that 
they  were  in  existence  before  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  the 
influence  of  Christian  ideas  on  the  development  of  Gnosticism. 
The  main  question  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  is  that  of 
whether  the  dominant  6gurc  of  the  Saviour  (£wrigp)  in  Gnosticism 
is  of  specifically  Christian  derivation,  or  whether  this  can  also 
be  explained  apart  from  the  assumption  of  Christian  influence. 
And  here  it  must  be  premised  that,  intimately  as  the  conception 
of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  the  Gnostic  religion,  the  idea  of 
salvation  accomplished  in  a  definite  historical  moment  to  a 
certain  extent  remained  foreign  to  it.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the 
Christian  Gnostic  systems  clearly  exhibit  the  great  difficulty 
with  which  they  had  to  contend  in  order  to  reconcile  the  idea 
of  an  historical  redeemer,  actually  occurring  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  person,  with  their  conceptions  of  salvation.  In  Gnost  icism 
salvation  always  lies  at  the  root  of  all  existence  and  all  history. 
The  fundamental  conception  varies  greatly.  At  one  time  the 
Primal  Man,  who  sank  down  into  matter,  has  freed  himself 
and  risen  out  of  it  again,  and  like  him  his  members  will  rise  out 
of  darkness  into  the  light  (Poimandrti);  at  another  time  the 
Primal  Man  who  was  conquered  by  the  powers  of  darkness 
has  been  saved  by  the  powers  of  light,  and  thus  too  all  his  race 
will  be  saved  (Manichaeism);  at  another  lime  the  (alien  Sophia 
is  purified  by  her  passions  and  sorrows  and  has  found  her  Syzygos, 
the  Soter,  and  wedded  him,  and  thus  all  the  souls  of  the  Gnostics 
who  still  languish  in  matter  will  become  the  brides  of  the  angels 
of  the  Soter  ( Valentin  us).  In  fact  salvation,  as  conceived  in 
Gnosticism,  is  always  a  myth,  a  history  of  bygone  events,  an 
allegory  or  figure,  but  not  an  historical  event.  And  this  decision 
is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  Gnostic  sects  figured 
historical  personages  such  as  Simon  Magus  and  Menander. 
The  Gnostic  ideas  of  salvation  were  in  the  later  schools  and  sects 
translcrred  to  these  persons  whom  we  must  consider  as  rather 
obscure  charlatans  and  miracle-mongers,  just  as  in  other  cases 
they  were  transferred  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  "  Helena  " 
of  the  Simonian  system  was  certainly  not  an  historical  but  a 
mythical  figure.  This  explains  the  laborious  and  artificial  way 
in  which  the  person  of  Jesus  is  connected  in  many  Gnostic  systems 
with  the  original  Gnostic  conception  of  redemption.  In  this 
patchwork  the  joins  are  everywhere  still  dearly  to  be  recognized. 
Thus,  e.g.  in  the  Valentinian  system,  the  myth  of  the  fallen 
Sophia  and  the  Soter,  of  their  ultimate  union,  their  marriage 
and  their  70  sons  (Irenaeus  i.  4.  5;  Hippolytus,  Philot.  vi. 
n),  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Christian  conceptions 
of  salvation.  The  subject  is  here  that  of  a  high  goddess  of  heaven 
(she  has  70  sons)  whose  friend  and  lover  finds  her  in  the  misery 
of  deepest  degradation,  frees  her,  and  bears  her  home  as  his 
bride.  To  this  myth  the  idea  of  salvation  through  the  earthly 
Christ  can  only  be  attached  with  difficulty.  And  it  was  openly 
maintained  that  the  Soter  only  existed  for  the  Gnostic,  the 
Saviour  Jesus  who  appeared  on  earth  only  for  the  "  Psychicus  " 
(Irenaeus  i.  6.  1 ). 

VII.  Thus  the  essential  part  of  most  of  the  conceptions  of 
whit  we  call  Gnosticism  was  already  in  existence  and  fully 
developed  before  the  rise  of  Christianity.  But  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Gnosticism  and  of  early  Christianity  had  a  kind  of 
magnetic  attraction  for  each  other.  What  drew  these  two 
forces  together  was  the  energy  exerted  by  the  universal  idea  of 
salvation  in  both  systems.  Christian  Gnosticism  actually 
introduced  only  one  new  figure  into  the  already  existing  Gnostic 
theories,  namely  that  of  the  historical  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
This  figure  afforded,  as  it  were,  a  new  point  of  crystallization 
for  the  existing  Gnostic  ideas,  which  now  grouped  themselves 
round  this  point  in  all  their  manifold  diversity.  Thus  there 
came  into  the  fluctuating  mass  a  strong  movement  and  formative 
impulse,  and  the  individual  systems  and  sects  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  from  this  soil. 

It  must  now  be  our  task  to  make  plain  the  position  of  Gnosti- 
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cism  within  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  significance  for  the 
development  of  the  latter.  Above  all  the  Gnostics  represented 
and  developed  the  distinctly  anti-Jewish  tendency  in  Christianity. 
Paul  was  the  apostle  whom  they  reverenced,  and  his  spiritual 
influence  on  them  is  quite  unmistakable.  The  Gnostic  Marcion 
has  been  rightly  characterized  as  a  direct  disciple  of  Paul. 
Paul's  battle  against  the  law  and  the  narrow  national  conception 
of  Christianity  found  a  willing  following  in  a  movement,  the 
syncretic  origin  of  which  directed  it  towards  a  universal  religion. 
St  Paul's  ideas  were  here  developed  to  their  cxtrcmcst  conse- 
quences, and  in  an  entirely  one-sided  fashion  such  as  was  far 
from  being  in  his  intention.  In  nearly  all  the  Gnostic  systems 
the  doctrine  of  the  seven  world-creating  spirits  is  given  an 
anti-Jewish  tendency,  the  god  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Old 
Testament  appearing  as  the  highest  of  the  seven.  The  demiurge 
of  the  Valenlinians  always  clearly  bears  the  features  of  the  Old 
Testament  creator-God. 

The  Old  Testament  was  absolutely  rejected  by  most 
of  the  Gnostics.  Even  the  so-called  Judaco-Christian  Gnostics 
(Cerinthus),  the-  Ebionite  (Esscnian)  sect  of  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  (the  Elkesaites),  take  up  an  inconsistent 
attitude  towards  Jewish  antiquity  and  the  Old  Testament. 
In  this  re  peel  the  opposition  to  Gnosticism  led  to  a  reactionary 
movement.  If  the  growing  Christian  Church,  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  from  Paul,  laid  stress  on  the  literal  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  interpreted,  it  is  true,  allcgorically ;  if  it  took  up  a 
much  more  friendly  and  definite  attitude  towards  the  Old 
Testament,  and  gave  wider  scope  to  the  legal  conception  of 
religion,  this  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  involuntary  reaction 
upon  it  of  Gnosticism. 

The  attitude  of  Gnosticism  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the 
creator-god  proclaimed  in  it  had  its  deeper  roots,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  dualism  by  which  it  was  dominated.  With 
this  dualism  and  the  recognition  of  the  worthlessness  and 
absolutely  vicious  nature  of  the  material  world  is  combiped  a 
decided  spiritualism.  The  conception  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  of  a  further  existence  for  the  body  after  death,  was  unattain- 
able by  almost  all  of  the  Gnostics,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  Gnostic  sects  dominated  by  Judaco-Christian  tendencies. 
With  the  dualist ic  philosophy  is  further  connected  an  altitude 
of  absolute  indifference  towards  this  lower  and  material  world, 
and  the  practice  of  asceticism.  Marriage  and  sexual  propagation 
are  considered  either  as  absolute  Evil  or  as  altogether  worthless, 
and  carnal  pleasure  is  frequently  looked  upon  as  forbidden. 
Then  again  asceticism  sometimes  changes  into  wild  libertinism. 
Here  again  Gnosticism  has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  by  way  of  contrast  and  opposition.  If  here 
a  return  was  made  to  the  old  material  view  of  the  resurrection 
(the  apostolic  Ai-dVroffis  aapmt),  entirely  abandoning  the 
more  spiritual  conception  which  had  been  arrived  at  as  a  com- 
promise by  Paul,  this  is  probably  the  result  of  a  reaction  from 
the  views  of  Gnosticism.  It  was  just  at  this  point,  too,  that 
Gnosticism  started  a  development  which  was  followed  later  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  spite  of  the  rejection  of  the  ascetic 
attitude  of  the  Gnostics,  as  a  blasphemy  against  the  Creator, 
a  part  of  this  ascetic  principle  became  at  a  later  dale  dominant 
throughout  all  Christendom.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how,  e.g.,  St  Augustine,  though  desperately  combating  the 
dualism  of  the  Manichacans,  yet  afterwards  introduced  a  number 
of  dualistic  ideas  into  Christianity,  which  are  distinguishable 
from  those  of  Manichaeism  only  by  a  very  keen  eye,  and  even 
then  with  difficulty. 

The  Gnostic  religion  also  anticipated  other  tendencies.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  is  above  all  things  a  religion  of  sacraments  and 
mysteries.  Through  its  syncretic  origin  Gnosticism  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  Christianity  a  whole  mass  of  sacramental, 
mystical  ideas,  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  it  only  in  its 
earliest  phases.  But  in  the  long  run  even  genuine  Christianity 
has  been  unable  to  free  itself  from  the  manic  of  the  sacraments; 
and  the  Eastern  Church  especially  has  taken  the  same  direction 
as  Gnosticism.  Gnosticism  was  also  the  pioneer  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  strong  emphasis  laid  on  the  idea  of  salvation  in 
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religion.  And  since  the  Gnostics  were  compelled  to  draw  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  into  a  world  of  quite  alien  myths,  their 
Christology  became  so  complicated  in  character  that  it  frequently 
recalls  the  Christology  of  the  later  dogmatic  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

Finally,  it  was  Gnosticism  which  gave  the  most  decided 
impulse  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  church. 
Gnosticism  itself  is  a  free,  naturally-growing  religion,  the  religion 
of  isolated  minds,  of  separate  little  circles  and  minute  sects. 
The  homogeneity  of  wide  circles,  the  sense  of  responsibility 
engendered  by  it,  and  continuity  with  the  past  arc  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  it.  It  is  based  upon  revelation,  which  even 
at  the  present  time  is  imparted  to  the  individual,  upon  the  more 
or  less  convincing  force  of  the  religious  imagination  and  specula- 
tions of  a  few  leaders,  upon  the  voluntary  and  unstable  grouping 
of  the  schools  round  the  master.  Its  adherents  feel  themselves 
to  be  the  isolated,  the  few,  the  free  and  the  enlightened,  as 
opposed  to  the  sluggish  and  inert  masses  of  mankind  degraded 
into  matter,  or  the  initiated  as  opposed  to  the  uninitiated,  (he 
Gnostics  as  opposed  to  the  "  Hylici  "  (t>Xt«oJ);  at  most  in  the 
later  and  more  moderate  schools  a  middle  place  was  given  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  as  Psychici  tyvxitoi). 

This  freely-growing  Gnostic  religiosity  aroused  in  the  Church 
an  increasingly  strong  movement  towards  unity  and  a  firm 
and  inelastic  organization,  towards  authority  and  tradition.  An 
organized  hierarchy,  a  definitive  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  confession  of  faith  and  rule  of  faith,  and  unbending  doctrinal 
discipline,  these  were  the  means  employed.  A  part  was  also 
played  in  this  movement  by  a  free  theology  which  arose  within 
the  Church,  itself  a  kind  of  Gnosticism  which  aimed  at  holding 
fast  whatever  was  good  in  the  Gnostic  movement,  and  obtaining 
its  recognition  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  (Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origcn).  But  the  mightiest  forces,  to  which  in  the 
end  this  theology  too  had  absolutely  to  give  way,  were  outward 
organization  and  tradition. 

It  must  be  considered  as  an  unqualified  advantage  for  the 
further  development  of  Christianity,  as  a  universal  religion,  that 
at  its  very  outset  it  prevailed  against  the  great  movement  of 
Gnosticism.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  of  its  later  repre- 
sentatives Gnosticism  assumed  a  more  refined  and  spiritual 
aspect,  and  even  produced  blossoms  of  a  true  and  beautiful  piety, 
it  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  an  unstable  religious  syn- 
cretism, a  religion  in  which  the  determining  forces  were  a  fantastic 
oriental  imagination  and  a  sacramcntalism  which  degenerated 
into  the  wildest  superstitions,  a  weak  dualism  fluctuating 
unsteadily  between  asceticism  and  libertinism.  Indirectly,  how- 
ever, Gnosticism  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  ist  century. 

VIII.  This  sketch  may  be  completed  by  a  short  review  of  the 
various  separate  sects  and  their  probable  connexion  with  each 
other.  As  a  point  of  departure  for  the  history -of  the  develop- 
ment of  Gnosticism  may  be  taken  the  numerous  little  sects 
which  were  apparently  first  included  under  the  name  of "  Gnos- 
tics "  in  the  narrower  sense.  Among  these  probably  belong  the 
Ophites  of  Cclsus  (in  Origcn),  the  many  little  sects  included  by 
Epiphanius  lender  the  name  of  Nicolaitans  and  Gnostics  {Haer. 
3$.  16);  the  Archontici  (Epiphanius,  Haer.  xl.),  Sethites  (Cain- 
iies)  should  also  here  be  mentioned,  and  finally  the  Carpocratians. 
Common  to  all  these  is  the  dominant  position  assumed  by  the 
"Seven  "  (headed  by  Ialdabaoth);  the  heavenly  world  lying 
above  the  spheres  of  the  Seven  is  occupied  by  comparatively 
few  figures,  among  which  the  most  important  part  is  played  by 
the  ti^njp,  who  is  sometimes  enthroned  as  the  -  supreme 
goddess  in  heaven,  but  in  a  few  systems  has  already  descended 
from  there  into  matter,  been  taken  prisoner,  &c.  Numerous 
little  groups  are  distinguished  from  the  mass,  sometimes  by  one 
peculiarity,  sometimes  by  another.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
sects  with  a  strongly  ascetic  tendency,  on  the  other  we  find  some 
characterized  by  unbridled  libertinism;  in  some  the  most 
abandoned  prostitution  has  come  to  be  the  most  sacred  mystery; 
in  others  again  appears  the  worship  of  serpents,  which  here 
appears  to  be  connected  in  various  and  often  very  loose  ways 
with  the  other  ideas  of  these  Gnostics— hence  the  names  of  the 


"  Ophites,"  "  Naasseni."  To  this  class  also  fundamentally 
belong  the  Simoniani,  who  have  included  the  probably  historical 
figure  of  Simon  Magus  in  a  system  which  seems  to  be  closely 
connected  with  those  we  have  mentioned,  especially  if  we  look 
upon  the  "  Helena  "  of  this  system  as  a  mythical  figure.  A 
particular  branch  of  the  "  Gnostic  "  sects  is  represented  by  those 
systems  in  which  the  figure  of  Sophia  sinking  down  into  matter 
already  appears.  To  these  belong  the  Barbelognostics  (in  the 
description  given  by  Ircnaeus  the  figure  of  the  Spirit  takes  the 
place  of  that  of  Sophia),  and  the  Gnostics  whom  Ircnaeus  (i.  30) 
describes  (cf.  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxvi.).  And  here  may  best  be 
included  Bardesanes,  a  famous  leader  of  a  Gnostic  school  of 
the  end  of  the  and  century.  Most  scholars,  it  is  true,  following 
an  old  tradition,  reckon  Bardesanes  among  the  Valcntinians. 
But  from  the  little  we  know  of  Bardesanes,  his  system  bears  no 
trace  of  relationship  with  the  complicated  Valentinian  system, 
but  is  rather  completely  derived  from  the  ordinary  Gnosticism, 
and  is  distinguished  from  it  apparently  only  by  its  more  strongly 
dualist ic  character.  The  systems  of  Valcntinus  and  his  disciples 
must  be  considered  as  a  further  development  of  what  wc  have 
jiiit  characterized  as  the  popular  Gnosticism,  and  especially  of 
that  branch  of  it  to  which  the  figure  of  Sophia  is  already  known. 
In  them  above  all  the  world  of  the  higher  aeons  is  further  ex- 
tended and  filled  with  a  throng  of  varied  figures.  They  also 
exhibit  a  variation  from  the  characteristic  dualism  of  Gnosticism 
into  monism,  in  their  conception  of  the  fall  of  Sophia  and  their 
derivation  of  matter  from  the  passions  of  the  fallen  Sophia.  The 
figures  of  the  Seven  have  here  entirely  disappeared,  the  remem- 
brance of  them  being  merely  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
Ai)luovpyo%  (tY&op&f).  In  general,  Valentinianism  displays  a 
particular  resemblance  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Church, 
both  in  its  complicated  Christology,  its  triple  division  of  mankind 
into  TytvfiaTiKol,  V-vX'***'  and  vXixof,  and  its  far-fetched 
interpretation  of  texts.1  A  quite  different  position  from  those 
mentioned  above  is  taken  by  Basilides  (q.t.).  From  what  little 
we  know  of  him  he  was  an  uncompromising  dualist.  Both  the 
systems  which  arc  handed  down  under  his  name  by  Ircnaeus  and 
Hippolytus,  that  of  emanations  and  the  monistic-evolutionary 
system,  represent  further  developments  of  his  ideas  with  a 
tendency  away  from  dualism  towards  monism.  Characteristic- 
ally, in  those  Basitidian  systems  the  figure  of  the  "  Mother  "  or 
of  Sophia  does  not  appear.  This  peculiarity  the  Basilidian 
system  shares  with  that  of  Satornil  of  Antioch,  which  has  only- 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  fragmentary  state,  and  in  other 
respects  recalls  in  many  ways  the  popular  Gnosticism.  By 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  the  system  preserved  for  "us  by 
Hippolytus  in  the  Philosophumena  under  the  name  of  the 
Naasseni,  with  its  central  figure  of  "the  Man,"  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  very  closely  related  with  certain  specifically  pagan 
Gnostic  speculations  which  have  come  down  to  us  (in  the  Pot- 
mandrel,  in  Zosimus  and  Plotinus,  Emnead  ii.  9).  With  the 
Naasseni,  moreover,  are  related  also  the  other  sects  of  which 
Hippolytus  alone  gives  us  a  notice  in  his  Pkilosopkumena 
(Docctac,  Peratcs,  Scthiani,  the  adherents  of  Justin,  the  Gnostic 
of  Monoimos).  Finally,  apart  from  all  other  Gnostics  stands 
Marcion.  With  him,  as  far  as  wc  arc  able  to  conclude  from  the 
scanty  notices  of  him,  the  manifold  Gnostic  speculations  are 
reduced  essentially  to  the  one  problem  of  the  good  and  the  just 
God,  the  God  of  the  Christians  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament . 
Between  these  two  powers  Marcion  affirms  a  sharp  and,  as  it 
appears,  originally  irreconcilable  dualism  which  with  him  rests 
moreover  on  a  speculative  basis.  Thanks  to  the  noble  simplicity 
and  specifically  religious  character  of  his  ideas,  Marcion  was 
able  to  found  not  only  schools,  but  a  community,  a  church  of 
his  own,  which  gave  trouble  to  the  Church  longer  than  any 
other  Gnostic  sect.  Among  his  disciples  the  speculative  and 
fantastic  element  of  Gnosticism  again  became  more  apparent. 
As  wc  have  already  intimated,  Gnosticism  had  such  a  power 

1  For  the  disciples  of  Valcntinus,  especially  Marcus,  after  whom 
was  named  a  separate  sect,  the  MarcoMans.  with  their  Pythagorean 
theories  of  numbers  and  their  strong  tincture  of  the  mystical,  magic, 
and  sacramental  see  Valentinus  axd  Valentimans, 
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of  attraction  that  it  now  drew  within  its  limits  even  Judaco- 
Christian  sects.  Among  these  we  must  mention  the  Judaco- 
Christian  Gnostic  Ccrinthus,  alto  the  Gnostic  Ebionites,  of 
•horn  Epiphanius(/Yaer.)  gives  us  an  account,  and  whose  writings 
are  to  be  found  in  a  recension  in  the  collected  works  of  the 
Pseudo-Clementine  Recognitions  and  Homilies;  to  the  same  class 
belong  the  Elkesailes  with  their  mystical  scripture,  the  Elxai, 
extracts  of  which  are  given  by  Hippolytus  in  the  Pkilos.  (ix.  13). 
Later  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  Gnosticism  occurs  in  the 
PislisSophia  and  the  Coptic  Gnostic  writings  discovered  and 
edited  by  Schmidt.  In  these  confused  records  of  human  imagina- 
tion gone  mad,  we  possess  a  veritable  herbarium  of  all  possible 
Gnostic  ideas,  which  were  once  active  and  now  rest  peacefully 
side  by  side.  None  the  less,  the  stream  of  the  Gnostic  religion 
is  not  yet  dried  up,  but  continues  on  its  way;  and  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  later  Mandacanism  and  the  great  religious 
movement  of  Mani  are  most  closely  connected  with  Gnosticism. 
These  manifestations,  are  all  the  more  characteristic  since  in 
them  we  meet  with  a  Gnosticism  which  remained  essentially 
more  untouched  by  Christian  influences  than  the  Gnostic 
systems  of  the  2nd  century  A.o.  Thus  these  systems  throw  an 
important  light  on  the  past,  and  a  true  perception  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  Gnosticism  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  taking 
them  into  consideration. 
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GNU,  the  Hottentot  name  for  the  large  white-tailed  South 
African  antelope  (?.».),  now  nearly  extinct,  know  to  the  Boers 
as  the  black  wildebeest,  and  to  naturalists  as  Connockaeles  (or 
Catoblepas)  gnu.  A  second  and  larger  species  is  the  brindled 
gnu  or  blue  wildebeest  (C.  taurinus  or  Catoblepas  gorgon),  also 
known  by  the  Bechuana  name  kokon  or  kokoon;  and  there  are 
several  East  African  forms  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the 
latter  which  have  received  distinct  names. 

00,  or  Go-Banc  (Jap.  Gtr-ban,  board  for  playing  Go),  a  popular 
table  game.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  invented  in 
Japan,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  emperor  Yao,  2350  B.C., 
but  it  is  probably  of  Chinese  origin.  According  to  Falkencr  the 
first  historical  mention  of  it  was  made  about  the  year  300  B.C., 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  a  popular  game 
long  before  that  period.  The  original  Japanese  Go  is  played  on 
a  board  divided  into  squares  by  19  horizontal  and  19  vertical 
lines,  making  361  intersections,  upon  which  the  flat  round  men. 
tSi  white  and  181  black,  are  placed  one  by  one  as  the  game 
proceeds.  The  men  are  placed  by  the  two  players  on  any  inter- 
sections (me)  that  may  seem  advantageous,  the  object  being  to 
surround  with  one's  men  as  many  unoccupied  intersections  as 
possible,  the  player  enclosing  the  greater  number  of  vacant 
points  being  the  winner.  Completely  surrounded  men  are 
captured  and  removed  from  the  board.  This  game  is  played  in 
England  upon  a  board  divided  into  361  squares,  the  men  being 
placed  upon  these  instead  of  upon  the  intersections. 

A  much  simpler  variety  of  Go,  mostly  played  by  foreigners, 
has  for  its  object  to  get  five  men  into  line.  This  may  have  been 
the  earliest  form  of  the  game,  as  the  word  go  means  five.  Except 
in  Japan  it  is  often  played  on  an  ordinary  draughts-board,  and 
the  winner  is  he  who  first  gets  five  men  into  line,  cither  vertically, 
horizontally  or  diagonally. 

See  Go-Bang,  by  A.  Howard  Cady,  in  Spalding's  Home  Library 
New  York,  lhab)  .Games  Ancient  and  Oriental,  by  Edward  Falkencr 
London.  1892):  Das  joPan.-ckinesisckt  Spiel  Go,  by  O.  Korschrlt 
(Yokohama,  1881);  Das  Nationalspid  der  japanesen,  by  G.  Schurig 
(Leipzig.  1888). 

GOA,  the  name  of  the  past  and  present  capitals  of  Portuguese 
India,  and  of  the  surrounding  territory  more  exactly  described 
as  Goa  settlement,  which  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  between  15°  44'  and  14*  53'  N.,  and  between  73*  45'  and 
74°  26'  E.  Pop.  (1000)  475.5*3.  »«**  1301  sq.  m. 

Goa  Settlement. — With  Damaun  (?.».)  and  Diu  (?.r.)  Goa 
settlement  forms  a  single  administrative  province  ruled  by  a 
governor-general,  and  a  single  ecclesiastical  province  subject 
to  the  archbishop  of  Goa;  for  judicial  purposes  the  province 
includes  Macao  in  China,  and  Timor  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Tcrakhul  or  Araundcm, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Sawanlwari  state,  E.  by  the  Western 
Ghats,  S.  by  Kanara  district,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  It 
comprises  the  three  districts  of  Ilhas,  Burdcz  and  Salsctte, 
conquered  early  in  the  i6lh  century  and  therefore  known  as  the 
Vclhas  Conquistas  (Old  Conquests),  seven  districts  acquired 
later  and  known  as  the  Novas  Conquistas,  and  the  island  of 
Anjidiv  or  Anjadiva.  The  settlement,  which  has  a  coast-line 
of  02  m  ,  is  a  hilly  region,  especially  the  Novas  Conquistas;  its 
distinguishing  features  are  the  Western  Ghats,  though  the  highest 
summits  nowhere  reach  an  altitude  of  4000  ft.,  and  the  island 
of  Goa.  Numerous  short  but  navigable  rivers  water  the  lowlands 
skirting  the  coast.  The  two  largest  rivers  arc  the  Mandavi  and 
the  Juari,  which  together  encircle  the  island  of  Goa  (Ilhas), 
being  connected  on  the  landward  side  by  a  creek.  The  island 
'native  name  Tisvldl,  Tissuvaddy,  Tissuary)  is  a  triangular 
territory,  the  apex  of  which,  called  the  cabo  or  cape,  is  a  rocky 
headland  separating  the  harbour  of  Goa  into  two  anchorages — 
Agoada  or  Aguada  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mandavi,  on  the  north. 

ml  Mt.rmugao  or  Mar  mac  jo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juari,  on  the 
-oulh.  The  northern  haven  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  and  is  liable  to  silt  up  during  the  rains. 
The  southern,  sheltered  by  the  promontory  of  Salsctte,  is  always 
open,  but  is  less  used,  owing  to  its  greater  distance  from  the  city 
of  Goa,  which  is  built  on  the  island.  A  railway  connects  Mor 
magao,  south  of  the  Juari  estuary,  with  Castle  Rock  on  the 
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Western  Ghats.  Goa  imports  textiles  and  foodstuffs,  and  exports 
coco-nuts,  arcca-nuls,  spices,  fish,  poultry  and  timber.  Its 
trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  with  Bombay,  Madras, 
Kathiawar  and  Portugal.  Manganese  is  mined  in  large  quantities, 
some  iron  is  obtained,  and  other  products  are  salt,  palm-spirit, 
betel  and  bananas. 

CUUs  of  Coa. — i.  The  ancient  Hindu  city  of  Coa,  of  which 
hardly  a  fragment  survives,  was  built  at  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  island,  and  was  famous  in  early  Hindu  legend  and  history 
for  its  learning,  wealth  and  beauty.  In  the  Puranas  and  certain 
inscriptions  its  name  appears  as  Gove,  Govlpurl,  Gomant,  &c; 
the  medieval  Arabian  geographers  knew  it  as  Sindibur  or  Sand&- 
bur,  and  the  Portuguese  as  Goa  Vclha.  It  was  ruled  by  the 
Kadamba  dynasty  from  the  and  century  *J>.  to  1312,  and  by 
Mahommedan  invaders  of  the  Dcccan  from  131*  until  about 
1370,  during  which  period  it  was  visited  and  described  by  Ibn 
Batuta.  It  was  then  annexed  to  the  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Vijayanagar,  of  which,  according  to  Ferishta,  it  still  formed  part 
in  1469,  when  it  wns  conquered  by  the  Bahmani  sultan  of  the 
Dcccan;  but  two  of  the  best  Portuguese  chroniclers  stale  that 
it  became  independent  in  1440,  when  the  second  city  (Old  Goa) 
was  founded. 

2.  Old  Goa  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  city  of  ruins  without 
inhabitants  other  than  ecclesiastics  and  their  dependents.  The 
chief  surviving  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  founded  by  Albu- 
querque in  1511  to  commemorate  his  entry  into  Goa  on  St 
Catherine's  day  1510,  and  rebuilt  in  162),  and  still  used  for 
public  worship;  the  convent  of  St  Francis  (1517),  a  converted 
mosque  rebuilt  in  toot,  with  a  portal  of  carved  black  stone, 
which  is  the  only  relic  of  Portuguese  architecture  in  India  dating 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century;  the  chapel  of  St 
Catherine  (155');  the  church  of  Bom  Jesus  (1504-1603),  a 
superb  example  of  Renaissance  architecture  as  developed  by  the 
Jesuits,  containing  the  magnificent  shrine  and  tomb  of  St 
Francis  Xavicr  (sec  X.wier,  Fkan'ciscodk);  and  the  i7th<entury 
convents  o  f  St  Monica  and  St  Cajetan.  The  college  of  St  Paul 
(see  below)  is  in  ruins. 

3.  Panjim,  Pangim  or  New  Goa  originally  a  suburb  of  Old 
Goa,  is,  like  the  parent  city,  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mandavi 
estuary,  in  is"  30'  N.  and  730  33'  E.  Pop.  (1901)  9500.  It  is 
a  modern  port  with  few  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
Ships  of  the  largest  size  can  anchor  in  the  river,  but  only  small 
vessels  can  load  or  discharge  at  the  quay.  Panjim  became  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy  in  1759  and  the  capital  of  Portuguese 
India  in  1843.  It  possesses  a  lyceum,  a  school  for  teachers,  a 
seminary,  a  technical  school  and  an  exocrimcntal  agricultural 
station. 

Politico!  History— With  the  subdivision  of  the  Bahmani 
kingdom,  after  1487,  Goa  passed  into  the  power  of  Yusuf  Adil 
Shah,  king  of  Bijapur,  who  was  its  ruler  when  the  Portuguese 
first  reached  India.  At  this  time  Goa  was  important  as  the 
starting-point  of  pilgrims  from  India  to  Mecca,  as  a  mart  with 
no  rival  except  Calicut  on  the  west  coast,  and  especially  as  the 
centre  of  the  import  trade  in  horses  (Gulf  Arabs)  from  Hormux, 
the  control  of  which  was  a  vital  matter  to  the  kingdoms  warring 
in  the  Dcccan.  It  was  easily  defensible  by  any  power  with 
command  of  the  sea,  as  the  encircling  rivers  could  only  be  forded 
at  one  spot,  and  had  been  deliberately  stocked  with  crocodiles. 
It  was  attacked  on  the  :oth  of  February  1510  by  the  Portuguese 
under  Albuquerque.  Asa  Hindu  ascetic  had  foretold  its  downfall 
and  the  garrison  of  Ottoman  mercenaries  was  outnumbered, 
the  city  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  and  Albuquerque  entered 
it  in  triumph,  while  the  Hindu  townsfolk  strewed  filagree  flowers 
of  gold  and  silver  before  his  feel.  Three  months  later  Yusuf 
Adil  Shah  returned  with  60,000  troops,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
ford,  and  blockaded  the  Portuguese  in  their  ships  from  May  to 
August,  when  the  cessation  of  the  monsoon  enabled  them  to  put 
to  sex  In  November  Albuquerque  returned  with  a  larger  force, 
and  after  overcoming  a  desperate  resistance,  recaptured  the  city, 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  plunder  it  lor  three  days,  and  massacred 
the  entire  Mahommedan  population 

Goa  was  the  first  territorial  possession  of  the  Portuguese  in 


Asia.  Albuquerque  intended  it  to  be  a  colony  and.  a  naval  base, 
as  distinct  from  the  fortified  factories  which  had  been  established 
in  certain  Indian  seaport*.  He  encouraged  his  men  to  marry 
native  women,  and  to  settle  in  Goa  as  farmers,  retail  traders  or 
artisans.  These  married  men  soon  became  a  privileged  caste, 
and  Goa  acquired  a  large  Eurasian  population.  Albuquerque 
and  his  successors  left  almost  untouched  the  customs  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  30  village  communities  on  the  island,  only 
abolishing  the  rite  of  suttee.  A  register  of  these  customs  (Foral 
dc  utos  t  costumes)  was  published  in  1526,  and  is  an  historical 
document  of  much  value;  an  abstract  of  it  Is  given  in  R.  S. 
Whiteway's  Rise  of  Ike  Portuguese  Empire  in  India  (London, 
1 80S). 

Goa  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  Portuguese  empire  in  the 
East.  It  was  granted  the  same  civic  privileges  as  Lisbon.  Its 
senate  or  municipal  chamber  maintained  direct  communications 
with  the  king  and  paid  a  special  representative  to  attend  to  its 
interests  at  court.  In  1 563  the  governor  even  proposed  to  make 
Goa  the  scat  of  a  parliament,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Portuguese 
cast  were  to  be  represented;  this  was  vetoed  by  the  king. 

In  1 542  St  Francis  Xavicr  mentions  the  architectural  splendour 
of  the  city;  but  it  reached  the  climax  of  its  prosperity  between 
1575  and  1625.  Coa  Doutada,  or  Golden  Goa,  was  then  tho 
wonder  of  all  travellers,  and  there  was  a  Portuguese  proverb, 
"He  who  has  seen  Goa  need  not  see  Lisbon."  Merchandise  from 
all  parts  of  the  East  was  displayed  in  its  bazaar,  and  separate 
streets  were  set  aside  for  the  sale  of  different  classes  of  goods- 
Bahrein  pearls  and  coral,  Chinese  porcelain  and  silk,  Portuguese 
velvet  and  piece-goods,  drugs  and  spices  from  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. In  the  main  street  slaves  were  sold  by  auction.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  were  surrounded  by  gardens  and  palm  groves; 
they  were  built  of  stone  and  painted  red  or  white.  Instead  of 
glass,  their  balconied  windows  had  thin  polished  oyster-sbclls  set 
in  lattice-work. 

The  social  life  of  Goa  was  brilliant,  as  befitted  the  headquarters 
of  the  viceregal  court,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  church;  but 
the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  all  classes  had  become  a  byword 
before  the  end  of  the  t6lh  century.  Almost  all  manual  labour  was 
done  by  slaves;  common  soldiers  assumed  high-sounding  titles, 
and  it  was  even  customary  for  the  poor  noblemen  who  congregated 
together  in  boarding-houses  to  subscribe  for  a  few  silken  cloaks,  a 
silken  umbrella  and  a  common  man-servant,  so  that  each  could 
take  his  turn  to  promenade  the  streets,  fashionably  attired  and 
with  a  proper  escort.  There  were  huge  gambling  saloons, 
licensed  by  the  municipality,  where  determined  players  lodged 
for  weeks  together;  and  every  form  of  vice,  except  drunkenness, 
was  practised  by  both  sexes,  although  European  women  were 
forced  to  lead  a  kind  of  zenana  life,  and  never  ventured  unveiled 
into  the  streets;  they  even  attended  at  church  in  their  palanquins, 
so  as  to  avoid  observation. 

The  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Indian  waters  was  followed  by 
the  gradual  ruin  of  Goa.  In  (603  and  1639  the  city  was  blockaded 
by  Dutch  fleets,  though  never  captured,  and  in  1635  it  was 
ravaged  by  an  epidemic.  Its  trade  was  gradually  monopolized 
by  the  Jesuits.  Thevcnot  in  1666,  Baldacus  in  1672,  Fryer  in 
16  75  describe  i's  ever-increasing  poverty  and  decay.  In  i6&3only 
the  timely  appearance  of  a  Mogul  army  saved  it  from  capture  by 
a  horde  of  Mahratta  raiders,  and  in  1739  the  whole  territory  was 
attacked  by  the  same  enemies,  and  only  saved  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a  new  viceroy  with  a  fleet.  This  peril  was  always 
imminent  until  1759,  when  a  peace  with  the  Mahraltas  was  con- 
cluded. In  the  same  year  the  proposal  to  remove  the  scat  of 
government  to  Panjim  was  carried  out ;  it  had  been  discussed  as 
early  as  1684.  Between  1695  and  1775  the  population  dwindled 
from  20,000  to  1 600, and  in  183s  Goa  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few 
priests,  monks  and  nuns. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — Seme  Dominican  friars  came  out  to 
Goa  in  1510,  but  no  large  missionary  enterprise  was  undertaken 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscans  in  1517.  From  their  bead- 
quarters  in  Goa  the  Franciscan  preachers  visited  many  parts  of 
western  India,  and  even  journeyed  to  Ceylon,  Pegu  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  they  carried  on 
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the  work  of  evangelization  almost  alone,  with  such  success  that  in 
«S34  Pope  p»u'  HI-  nwde  Go*  *  bishopric,  with  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  Portuguese  possessions  between  China  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  though  itself  suffragan  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Funchal  in  Madeira.  A  Franciscan  friar.  Jol©  de  Albuquerque, 
came  to  Goa  as  its  first  bishop  in  1538.  In  154 J  St  Francis 
Xavicr  came  to  Goa,  and  took  over  the  Franciscan  college  of 
Santa  Tt,  for  the  training  of  native  missionaries;  this  was  re- 
named the  College  of  St  Paul,  and  became  the  headquarters  of  all 
Jesuit  missions  in  the  East,  where  the  Jesuits  were  commonly 
styled  Paulinas.  By  a  Bull  dated  the  4th  of  February  1557 
Goa  was  made  an  archbishopric,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  sees  of 
Malacca  and  Cochin,  to  which  were  added  Macao  (157s),  Japan 
(1588),  Angamale  or  Cranganore  (1600),  Meliapur  (Mylapur) 
(1606), Peking  and  Nanking(i6io),togethcrwith  the  bishopric  of 
Mozambique,  which  included  the  entire  coast  of  East  Africa.  In 
1606  the  archbishop  received  the  title  of  Primate  of  the  East,  and 
the  king  of  Portugal  was  named  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
in  the  East;  his  right  of  patronage  was  limited  by  the  Concordat 
of  1857  to  Goa,  Malacca,  Macaoand  certain  partsof  British  India. 
The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Goa  in  1560:  a  vivid 
account  of  its  proceedings  is  given  by  C.  Dcllon,  Relation  de 
r inquisition  de  Goa  (1688).  Five  ecclesiastical  councils,  which 
dealt  with  matters  of  discipline,  were  held  at  Goa— in  1567, 
1 S7S,  1585,  1502  and  1606;  the  archbishop  of  Goa  also  presided 
over  the  more  important  synod  of  Diamper  (Udayampcrur, 
about  11  m  S.E.  of  Cochin),  which  in  1509  condemned  as 
heretical  the  tenets  and  liturgy  of  the  Indian  Ncstorians,  or 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  (?.»).  In  1675  Fryer  described  Goa  as 
"  a  Rome  in  India,  both  for  absoluteness  and  fabrics,"  and 
Hamilton  states  that  early  in  the  18th  century  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics  in  the  settlement  had  reached  the  extraordinary 
total  of  30,000  But  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1750  ,  and  by 
1800  Goa  had  lost  much  even  of  its  ecclesiastical  importance. 
The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  1814  and  the  religious  orders 
were  secularized  in  1835. 

Bi>Lioc«Aniv.— J.  N.  da  Fontcca,  An  Historical  and  Arckaeo- 
Ufvzl  Sketch  of  Goa  (Bombay,  1878)  is  a  minute  study  of  the  city 
from  the  earliest  time*,  illustrated.  For  the  early  history  of  Portu- 
ruc*e  rule  the  chief  authorities  arc  Ike  Commentaries  .  .  .  0/ 
Ddboquerque  (Hakluyt  Society'*  translation.  London,  1877),  the 
Cartas  of  Albuquerque  (Lisbon,  1884),  the  Historta  .  .  .  da  India 
of  F.  L.  de  Castanheda  (Lisbon,  1833.  written  before  1552),  the 
Lendas  da  India  of  G.  Corrra  (Lisbon,  i860,  written  1514-1566), 
and  the  Decodes  da  India  of  Joao  dc  Barros  and  D.  do  Couto  (Lisbon, 
1778-17841,  written  about  1510-1616).  Couto'*  Soldado  pratuo 
(Lisbon.  1 790)  and  S.  Botelho'*  Carlos  and  Tombo.  written  1547-1554. 
published  in  "Subsidio»"of  the  Lisbon  Academy  ( 1 86*),  are  valuable 
studies  of  military  life  and  administration.  Tne  Arcktvo  Portuguez 
crwnto!  (6  parts,  New  Coa,  1857  1877)  is  a  most  useful  collection 
of  document*  dating  from  1515;  part  2  contains  the  privileges.  &r. 
of  the  city  of  Goa,  and  part  4  contains  the  minute*  of  the  tCCWMMti- 
cal  coursed*  and  of  the  synod  of  Diamper.  The  social  life  of  Goa  ha* 
been  graphically  described  by  many  writers;  sec  especially  the 
travels  of  Varthema  (c.  1505),  Linsrhotcn  (e.  1580),  Pyrard  (160B) 
in  the  Hakluyt  Society'*  translations;  J.  Mocquct,  Voyages  (Paris, 
1830,  written  1608-1610);  P.  Baldaeus,  in  <  .•■kill's  Voyar.es, 
vol.  3  (London.  1732):  J.  Frver,  A  Arte  Account  of  East  India 
and  Persia  (London.  1698);  A.  dc  Mandclslo,  Voyatrs  (London, 
1669);  Lei  Voyages  de  At.  de  Tkerenot  aux  Indes  Orientates  (Amster- 
dam. 1/79).  and  A.  Hamilton,  A  S'ev  Account  of  Ike  East  Indies 
(London.  j7f*J:    For  Goa  in  the  20th  century  »ee  7V  Imperial 

GOAL,  originally  an  object  set  up  as  the  place  where  a  race 
ends,  the  winning-post,  and  so  used  figuratively  of  the  end  to 
which  any  effort  is  directed.  It  is  thus  used  to  translate  the 
Lat.  meta,  the  boundary  pillar,  set  one  at  each  end  of  the  circus 
to  mark  the  turning  point.  The  word  was  quite  early  used  in 
various  games  for  the  two  posts,  with  or  without  a  cross-bar, 
through  or  over  which  the  ball  has  to  be  driven  to  score  a  point 
towards  winning  the  game.  The  A'rv>  English  Dictionary  quotes 
the  use  in  Richard  Stanyhurst  s  Description  of  Ireland  UsTi); 
but  the  word  gdt  in  the  sense  of  a  boundary  appears  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century  in  the  religious  poems  of  William  dc 
Shore  ham  (e.  1315).  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure.  It  is 
usually  taken  to  be  derived  from  a  French  word  gaule,  meaning  a 
pole  or  stick,  but  ibis  meaning  docs  not  appear  in  the  English 


usage,  nor  does  the  usual  English  meaning  appear  in  the  French. 
There  is  an  O.  Eng.  gatlan,  to  hinder,  which  may  point  to  a  lost 
gdl,  barrier,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  other  Teutonic  languages 
for  such  a  word. 

GO  A  LPAHA.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Brahmaputra  valley  division  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town  (pop.  6287)  overlooks  the  Brahmaputra.  It  was  the 
frontier  outpost  of  the  Mahommedan  power,  and  has  long  been  a 
flourishing  seat  of  river  trade.  The  civil  station  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  hill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  south  by  the  Garo  hills. 
The  native  town  is  built  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  subject  to  inundation  from  the  marshy  land 
which  extends  in  every  direction.  It  has  declined  in  importance 
since  the  district  headquarters  were  removed  to  Dhubri  in  1879, 
and  it  suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  of  the  rath  of  June 
1S07. 

The  District  comprises  an  area  of  3961  sq.  m.  It  is  situated 
along  the  Brahmaputra,  at  the  corner  where  the  river  takes  its 
southerly  course  from  Assam  intq  Bengal.  The  scenery  is 
striking.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  grow  clumps  of  cane  and 
reed;  farther  back  stretch  fields  of  rice  cultivation,  broken  only 
by  the  fruit  trees  surrounding  the  villages,  and  in  the  background 
rise  the  forest -clad  hills  overtopped  by  the  white  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  soil  of  the  hills  is  of  a  red  ochrcous  earth, 
with  blocks  of  granite  and  sandstone  interspersed;  that  of  the 
plains  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Earthquakes  are  common  and 
occasionally  severe  shocks  have  been  experienced.  The  Brahma- 
putra annually  inundates  vast  tracts  of  country.  Numerous 
extensive  forests  yield  valuable  timber.  Wild  animals  of  all 
kinds  are  found.  In  toot  the  population  was  462,083,  showing 
an  increase  of  2%  in  the  decade.  Rice  forms  the  staple  crop. 
Mustard  and  jute  arc  also  largely  grown.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  the  making  of  brass  and  iron  utensils  and  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  weaving  of  silk  cloth,  basket-work  and  pottery. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been  introduced  but  docs  not  nourish 
anywhere  in  the  district.  Local  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Marwari 
merchants,  and  is  carried  on  at  the  baxars,  weekly  halt  or  markets 
and  periodical  fairs.  The  chief  exports  arc  mustard-seed,  jute, 
cotton,  timber,  lac,  silk  cloth,  india-rubber  and  tea;  the  imports, 
Bengal  rice,  European  piece  goods,  salt,  hardware,  oil  and 
tobacco. 

Dhubri  (pop.  3737),  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the 
district,  stands  on  the  Brahmaputra  where  that  river  takes  its 
great  bend  south.  It  is  the  termination  of  the  emigration  road 
from  North  Bengal  and  of  the  river  steamers  that  connect  with 
the  North  Bengal  railway.  It  is  also  served  by  the  eastern 
Bengal  State  railway. 

GOAT  (a  common  Teut.  word;  0.  Eng.  gdi,  Goth,  gaits.  Mod. 
Ger.Cmr,  cognate  with  Lat.  kaedtss,  a  kid),  properly  the  namcof 
the  well-known  domesticated  European  ruminant  (Capra  hircus), 
which  has  for  all  time  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  everything 
that  is  evil,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sheep,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  excellence  and  purity.  Although  the  more  typical  goats  arc 
markedly  distinct  from  sheep,  there  is,  both  as  regards  wild  god 
domesticated  forms,  an  almost  complete  gradation  from  goats 
to  sheep,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  define  cither  group. 
The  position  of  the  genus  Capra  (to  all  the  members  of  whi.h, 
as  well  as  some  allied  species,  the  name  "  goat  "  in  its  wider  sense 
is  applicable)  in  the  family  Botidat  is  indicated  in  the  article 
Bovidae,  and  some  of  the  distinctions  between  goats  and  sheep 
arc  mentioned  in  the  article  Sheep.  Here  then  it  will  sufiirc 
to  mention  that  goats  are  characterized  by  the  strong  and  offen- 
sive odour  of  the  males,  which  are  furnished  with  a  beard  on 
the  chin;  while  as  a  general  rule  glands  arc  present  between  the 
middle  toes  of  the  fore  feet  only. 

Goats,  in  the  wild  state,  are  an  exclusively  old-world  group, 
of  which  the  more  typical  forms  are  confined  to  Europe  and 
south-western  and  central  Asia,  although  there  are  two  outlying 
species  in  northern  Africa.  The  wild  goat,  or  pasang,  is  repre- 
sented in  Europe  in  the  Cycladcs  and  Crete  by  rather  small  races, 
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more  or  less  mingled  with  domesticated  breeds,  the  Cretan 
animal  being  distinguished  as  Copra  kircus  crelkut,  but  the 
large  typical  race  C.  A.  aegagrus  is  met  with  in  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  whence  it  extends  to  Sind,  where  it  is 
represented  by  a  somewhat  different  race  known  as  C.  k.  blytki. 
The  horns  of  the  old  bucks  are  of  great  length  and  beauty,  and 
characterized  by  their  bold  scimitar-like  backward  sweep  ami 
sharp  front  edge,  interrupted  at  irregular  intervals  by  knots  or 
bosses.  Domesticated  goats  have  run  wild  in  many  islands, 
such  as  the  Hebrides,  Shetland,  Canaries,  Azores,  Ascension  and 
Juan  Fernandez.  Some  of  these  reverted  breeds  have  developed 
horns  of  considerable  size,  although  not  showing  that  regularity 
of  curve  distinctive  of  the  wild  race.  In  the  Azores  the  horns  arc 
remarkably  upright  and  straight,  whence  the  name  of  "  antelopc- 
goat  "  which  has  been  given  to  these  animals.  The  concretions 
known  as  baoar-slonts,  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  and  as 
antidotes  of  poison,  arc  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  wild 
goat. 

Although  there  have  in  all  probability  been  more  or  less 
important  local  crosses  with  other  wild  species,  there  can  be 
no  doubt, that  domesticated  goats  generally  arc  descended  from 
the  wild  goat.  It  is  true  that  many  tame  goats  show  spirally 
twisted  horns  recalling  those  of  the  under-mentioned  Asiatic 
markhor;  but  in  nearly  all  such  instances  it  will  be  found  that 
the  spiral  twists  in  the  opposite  direction.  Among  the  domesti- 
cated breeds  the  following  arc  some  of  the  more  important. 

Firstly,  we  have  the  common  or  European  goats,  of  which 
there  are  several  more  or  less  well-marked  breeds,  differing 
from  each  other  in  length  of  hair,  in  colour  and  slightly  in  the 
configuration  of  the  horns.  The  cars  arc  more  or  less  upright, 
sometimes  horizontal,  but  never  actually  pendent,  as  in  some 
Asiatic  breeds.  The  horns  are  rather  flat  at  the  base  and  not 
unfrcquently  corrugated;  they  rise  vertically  from  the  head, 
curving  to  the  rear,  and  arc  more  or  less  laterally  inclined. 
The  colour  varies  from  dirty  white  to  dark-brown,  but  when 
pure-bred  is  never  black,  which  indicates  eastern  blood.  Most 
European  countries  possess  more  than  one  description  of  the 
common  goat.  In  the  British  Isles  there  are  two  distinct  types, 
one  short  and  the  other  long  haired.  In  the  former  the  hair  is 
thick  and  close,  with  frequently  an  under-coat  resembling  wool. 
The  horns  are  large  in  the  male,  and  of  moderate  size  in  the  female, 
flat  at  the  base  and  inclining  outwards.  The  head  is  short  and 
tapering,  the  forehead  flat  and  wide,  and  the  nose  small;  while 
the  legs  are  strong,  thick  and  well  covered  with  hair.  The  colour 
varies  from  white  or  grey  to  black,  but  is  frequently  fawn,  with 
a  dark  line  down  the  spine  and  another  across  the  shoulders. 
The  other  variety  has  a  shaggy  coat,  generally  reddish-black, 
though  sometimes  grey  or  pied  and  occasionally  white.  The  head 
is  long,  heavy  and  ugly,  the  nose  coarse  and  prominent,  with  the 
horns  situated  close  together,  often  continuing  parallel  almost 
to  the  extremities,  being  also  large,  corrugated  and  pointed. 
The  legs  arc  long  and  the  sides  fiat,  the  animal  itself  being  gener- 
ally gaunt  and  thin.  This  breed  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  the 
Welsh  being  of  a  similar  type,  but  more  often  white.  The  short- 
haired  goat  is  the  English  goat  proper.  Both  British  breeds, 
as  well  as  those  from  abroad,  arc  frequently  ornamented  with 
two  tassel-like  appendages,  hanging  near  together  under  the 
throat.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  these  arc  traceable 
to  foreign  blood;  but  although  there  arc  foreign  breeds  that 
possess  them,  they  appear  to  pertain  quite  as  much  to  the  English 
native  breeds  as  to  those  of  distant  countries,  the  peculiarity 
being  mentioned  in  very  old  works  on  the  goats  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  milk-produce  in  the  common  goat  as  well  as  other 
kinds  varies  greatly  with  individuals.  Irish  goats  often  yield  a 
quantity  of  milk,  but  the  quality  is  poor.  The  goats  of  France 
are  similar  to  those  of  Britain,  varying  in  length  of  hair,  colour 
and  character  of  horns.  The  Norway  breed  is  frequently  white 
with  long  hair;  it  is  rather  small  in  size,  with  small  bones,  a 
short  rounded  body,  head  small  with  a  prominent  forehead,  and 
short,  straight,  corrugated  horns.  The  facial  line  is  concave. 
The  horns  of  the  males  are  very  large,  and  curve  round  after  the 
manner  of  the  wild  goat,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  between  and  in  front. 


The  Maltese  goat  has  the  ears  lon&,  wide  and  hanging  down 
below  the  jaw.  The  hair  is  long  and  cream-coloured.  The  breed 
is  usually  hornless. 

The  Syrian  goat  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  hair  and  cars  arc  excessively  long,  the  latter  so 
much  so  that  they  arc  sometimes  clipped  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  by  stones  or  thorny  shrubs.  The  horns  are  somewhat  erect 
and  spiral,  with  an  outward  bend. 

The  Angora  goat  is  often  confounded  with  the  Kashmir,  but 
is  in  reality  quite  distinct.  The  principal  feature  of  this  breed, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  is  the  length  and 
quantity  of  the  hair,  which  has  a  particularly  soft  and  silky 
texture,  covering  the  whole  body  and  a  great  part  of  the  legs 
with  close  matted  ringlets.  The  horns  of  the  male  differ  from 
those  of  the  female,  being  directed  vertically  and  in  shape  spiral, 
whilst  in  the  female  they  have  a  horizontal  tendency,  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  ram.  The  coat  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  hair, 
the  one  short  and  coarse  and  of  the  character  of  hair,  which  lies 
close  to  the  skin,  the  other  long  and  curly  and  of  the  nature  of 
wool,  forming  the  outer  covering.  Both  arc  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer, but  the  exterior  portion,  which  makes  up  by  far  the 
greater  bulk,  is  much  the  more  valuable.  The  process  of  shearing 
lakes  place  in  early  spring,  the  average  amount  of  wool  yielded 


Fig.  1. — Male  Angora  Coat. 

by  each  animal  being  about  ?\  lb.  The  best  quality  comes 
from  castrated  males,  females  producing  the  next  best. 

The  breed  was  introduced  at  the  Cape  about  1864.  The 
Angora  is  a  bad  milker  and  an  indifferent  mother,  but  its  flesh 
is  belter  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  and  in  its  native  country 
is  preferred  to  mutton.  The  kids  arc  born  small,  but  grow  fast, 
and  arrive  early  at  maturity.  The  Kashmir,  or  rather  Tibet, 
goat  has  a  delicate  head,  with  semi-pendulous  cars,  which  are 
both  long  and  wide.  The  hair  varies  in  length,  and  is  coarse 
and  of  different  colours  according  to  the  individual.  The  horns 
arc  very  erect,  and  sometimes  slightly  spiral,  inclining  inwards 
and  to  such  an  extent  in  some  cases  as  to  cross.  The  coat  is 
composed,  as  in  the  Angora,  of  two  materials;  but  in  this 
breed  it  is  the  undcr-coat  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  wool  and 
is  valued  as  an  article  of  commerce.  This  undcr-coat,  or  fuskm, 
which  is  of  a  uniform  greyish-white  tint,  whatever  the  colour 
of  the  hair  may  be,  is  beautifully  soft  and  silky,  and  of  a  fluffy 
description  resembling  down.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
autumn,  and  continues  to  grow  until  the  following  spring,  when, 
if  not  removed,  it  falls  off  naturally;  its  collection  then 
commences,  occupying  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The  animal 
undergoes  during  that  lime  a  process  of  combing  by  which  all 
the  wool  and  a  portion  of  the  hair,  which  of  necessity  comes 
with  it.  is  removed.  The  latter  is  afterwards  carefully  separated, 
when  the  fleece  in  a  good  specimen  weighs  about  half  a  pound. 
This  is  the  material  of  which  the  far-famed  and  costly  shawls 
arc  made,  which  at  one  time  had  such  a  demand  that,  it  is  stated, 
16,000  looms  were  kept  in  constant  work  at  Kashmir  in  their 
manufacture.  Those  goats  having  a  short,  neat  head,  long,  thin, 
ears,  a  delicate  skin,  small  bones,  and  a  long  heavy  coat,  are 
for  this  purpose  deemed  the  best.   There  are  several  varieties 
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this  valuable  quality,  but  those  of 
and  Mongolia  arc  the  most  esteemed. 

The  Nubian  goat,  which  is  met  with  in  Nubia,  Upper  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia,  differs  greatly  in  appearance  from  those  previously 
described.  The  coat  of  the  female  is  extremely  short,  almost 
tike  that  of  a  race-horse,  and  the  legs  are  long.  This  breed 
therefore  stands  considerably  higher  than  the  common  goat. 
One  of  its  peculiarities  is  the  convex  profile  of  the  face,  the 
forehead  being  prominent  and  the  nostrils  sunk  in,  the  nose  itself 
extremely  small,  and  the  lower  lip  projecting  from  the  upper. 
The  cars  arc  long,  broad  and  thin,  and  hang  down  by  the  side 
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of  the  bead  like  a  lop-eared  rabbit.  The  horns  are  black,  slightly 
twisted  and  very  short,  flat  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  tips, 
and  recumbent  on  the  head.  Among  goats  met  with  in  England 
a  good  many  show  signs  of  a  more  or  less  remote  cross  with  this 
breed,  derived  probably  from  specimens  brought  from  the  East 
on  board  ships  for  supplying  milk  during  the  voyage. 

The  Tbeban  goat,  of  the  Sudan,  which  is  hornless,  displays 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  last  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  skull  is  very  shccp-like. 

The  Nepal  goat  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Nubian  breed, 
having  the  same  arched  facia]  line,  pendulous  ears  and  long 
legs.  The  horns,  however,  arc  more  spiral.  The  colour  of  the 
hair,  which  is  longer  than  in  the  Nubian,  is  black,  grey  or  white, 
with  black  blotches. 

Lastly  the  Guinea  goat  is  a  dwarf  breed  originally  from  the 
coast  whence  its  name  is  derived.  There  arc  three  varieties. 
Besides  the  commonest  Copra  recuna,  there  is  a  rarer  breed, 
Capra  deprtssa,  inhabiting  the  Mauritius  and  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  Madagascar.  The  other  variety  is  met  with  along 
the  White  Nile,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  at  various  points  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

As  regards  wild  goats  other  than  the  representatives  of  Copra 
hircm,  the  members  of  the  ibex-group  arc  noticed  under  Ibex, 
while  another  distinctive  type  receives  mention  under  Markhor. 
The  ibex  are  connected  with  the  wild  goat  by  means  of  Capra 
nubia n j ,  in  which  the  front  edge  of  the  horns  is  thinner  than  in 
either  the  European  C.  ibex  or  the  Asiatic  C.  sibirka;  while 
the  Spanish  C.  pyrenaka  shows  how  the  ibex-type  of  horn  may 
pass  into  the  spirally  twisted  one  distinctive  of  the  markhor, 
C.  faJttneri.  In  the  article  Ibex  mention  is  made  of  the  Caucasus 
ibex,  or  tur,  C.  coucasko,  as  an  aberrant  member  of  that  group; 
tot  beside  this  animal  the  Caucasus  is  the  home  of  another  very 
remarkahlc  goat,  or  tur,  known  as  C.  pollasi.  In  this  ruminant, 
which  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  the  relatively  smooth  black 
rge  outwards  in  a  manner  resembling  those  of  the 
>ng  the  sheep  rather  than  in  goat-fashion;  and,  in 
i  tur,  which  has  only  a  very  short  beard,  is  so  bharal-likc 
that  it  is  commonly  called  by  sportsmen  the  Caucasian  bharaL 


It  is  one  of  the  species  which  render  it  so  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
definition  of  either  sheep  or  goats. 

The  short-horned  Asiatic  goats  of  the  genus  Hemitrapu 
receive  mention  in  the  article  Tahk;  but  it  may  be  added  that 
fossil  species  of  the  same  genus  are  known  from  the  Lower 
Miocene  formations  of  India,  which  have  also  yielded  remains 
of  a  goat  allied  to  the  markhor  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  goat  (q.t.)  of  America  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  goal-group. 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  various  wild  species,  see  R.  Lydekker, 
WOd  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  CeaU  (London,  1898).  (R.  L.*) 

GOATSUCKER,  a  bird  from  very  ancient  times  absurdly 
believed  to  have  the  habit  implied  by  the  common  name  it  bears 
in  many  European  tongues  besides  English— as  testified  by 
the  Gr.  alyoOiUi,  the  Lat.  caprimulgut,  Ital.  suuiatapre, 
Span,  ckotacabras,  Fr.  ttUechhre,  and  Ger.  ZUgenmdktr. 
The  common  goatsucker  (Coprimulgus  europacus.  Linn.),  is 
admittedly  the  type  of  a  very  peculiar  and  distinct  family, 
Caprimulgidae,  a  group  remarkable  for  the  flat  head,  enormously 
wide  mouth,  large  eyes,  and  soft ,  pencilled  plumage  of  its  members, 
which  vary  in  size  from  a  lark  to  a  crow.  Its  position  has  been 
variously  assigned  by  systematists.  Though  now  judiciously 
removed  from  the  Pas  seres,  in  which  Linnaeus  placed  all  the 
species  known  to  him,  Huxley  considered  it  to  form,  with  two 
other  families — the  swifts  (Cypsdidae)  and  humming-birds 
(Trotkiiidae) — the  division  Cypsdomorpkae  of  his  larger  group 
Atgitkognatkae,  which  is  equivalent  in  the  main  to  the  Linnacao 
Potserts.  There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the  Caprimulgidae- 
one  including  the  genus  Podargus  and  its  allies,  the  other  recogniz- 
ing them  as  a  distinct  family,  Podargideu.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience  we  shall  here  comprehend  these  last  in  the  Capri- 
mulgidae, which  will  then  contain  two  subfamilies,  Coprimulgino* 
and  Podarginae;  for  what,  according  to  older  authors,  constitutes 
a  third,  though  represented  only  by  Stealomis,  the  singular 
oil-bird,  or  guacharo,  certainly  seems  to  require  separation  as  an 
independent  family  (see  Guacharo). 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the  Caprimutginae  and 
Podarginae  have  been  pointed  out  by  Sclater  (Proc.  Zooi.  Sot., 
1 866,  p.  x  2i),  and  are  very  obvious.  In  the  former,  the  outer  toes 
have  four  phalanges  only,  thus  presenting  a  very  uncommon 
character  among  birds,  and  the  middle  claws  are  pectinated; 
while  in  the  latter  the  normal  1 
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and  the  claws  are  smooth,  and  other  distinctions  more  recondito 
have  also  been  indicated  by  him  {lorn.  tit.  p.  582).  The  Capri- 
mulginae  may  be  further  divided  into  those  having  the  gape 
thickly  beset  by  strong  bristles,  and  those  in  which  there  are  few 
such  bristles  or  none — the  former  containing  the  genera  Capri- 
mulgus,  Antrcstomus,  Nyctidromus  and  others,  and  the  latter 
Podargus,  Ckordilej,  Lyruornis  and  a  few  more. 

The  common  goatsucker  of  Europe  (C.  europaew)  arrives 
late  in  spring  from  its  winter-retreat  in  Africa,  and  its  presence 
is  soon  made  known  by  its  habit  of  chasing  its  prey,  consisting 
chiefly  of  moths  and  cockchafers,  in  the  evening-twilight.  As 
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the  season  advances  the  song  of  the  cock,  from  its  singularity, 
attracts  attention  amid  all  rural  sounds.  This  song  seems  to  be 
always  uttered  when  the  bird  is  at  rest,  though  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted,  and  is  the  continuous  repetition  of  a  single  burring 
note,  as  of  a  thin  lath  fixed  at  one  end  and  in  a  state  of  vibration 
at  the  other,  and  loud  enough  to  reach  in  still  weather  a  distance 
of  half-a-mile  or  more.  On  the  wing,  while  toying  with  its  mate, 
or  performing  its  rapid  evolutions  round  the  trees  where  it 
finds  its  food,  it  has  the  habit  of  occasionally  producing  another 
and  equally  extraordinary  sound,  sudden  and  short,  but  some- 
what resembling  that  made  by  swinging  a  thong  in  the  air, 
though  whether  this  noise  proceeds  from  its  mouth  is  not  ascer- 
tained. In  general  its  flight  is  silent,  but  at  times  when  disturbed 
from  its  repose,  its  wings  may  be  heard  to  smite  together.  The 
goatsucker,  or,  to  use  perhaps  its  commoner  English  name, 
nightjar,'  passes  the  day  in  slumber,  crouching  on  the  ground 
or  perching  on  a  tree— in  the  latter  case  sitting  not  across  the 
branch  but  lengthways,  with  its  head  lower  than  its  body.  In 
hot  weather,  however,  its  song  may  sometimes  be  heard  by  day 
and  even  at  noontide,  but  it  is  then  uttered,  as  it  were,  drowsily, 
and  without  the  vigour  that  characterizes  its  crepuscular  or 
nocturnal  performance.  Towards  evening  the  bird  becomes 
active,  and  it  seems  to  pursue  its  prey  throughout  the  night 
uninterruptedly,  or  only  occasionally  pausing  for  a  few  seconds 
to  alight  on  a  bare  spot — a  pathway  or  road — and  then  resuming 
its  career.  It  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  absolutely  make  no 
nest,  but  lays  its  pair  of  beautifully-marbled  eggs  on  the  ground, 
generally  where  the  herbage  is  short,  and  often  actually  on  the 
soil.  So  light  is  it  that  the  act  of  brooding,  even  where  there  is 
some  vegetable  growth,  produces  no  visible  depression  of  the 
grass,  moss  or  lichens  on  which  the  eggs  rest,  and  the  finest 
sand  equally  fails  to  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  parental  act.  Yet 
scarcely  any  bird  shows  greater  local  attachment,  and  the 
precise  site  chosen  one  year  is  almost  certain  to  be  occupied 
the  next.  The  young,  covered  when  hatched  with  dark-spotted 
down,  are  not  easily  found,  nor  are  they  more  easily  discovered 
on  becoming  fledged,  for  their  plumage  almost  entirely  resembles 
that  of  the  adults,  bring  a  mixture  of  reddish-brown,  grey  and 
black,  blended  and  mottled  in  a  manner  that  passes  description. 
They  soon  attain  their  full  size  and  power  of  flight,  and  then  take 
to  the  same  manner  of  life  as  their  parents.  In  autumn  all 
leave  their  summer  haunts  for  the  south,  but  the  exact  time  of 
their  departure  has  hardly  been  ascertained.  The  habits  of  the 
nightjar,  as  thus  described,  seem  to  be  more  or  less  essentially 
those  of  the  whole  subfamily— the  differences  observable  being 
apparently  less  than  are  found  in  other  groups  of  birds  of  similar 
extent. 

A  second  species  of  goatsucker  (C.  ruficoUis),  which  is  some- 
what larger,  and  has  the  neck  distinctly  marked  with  rufous, 
is  a  summer  visitant  to  the  south-western  parts  of  Europe,  and 
especially  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  occurrence  of  a  single 
example  of  this  bird  at  Killingworth,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in  October  1856,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr  llancock  (Ibis,  1862, 
p.  39);  but  the  season  of  its  appearance  argues  the  probability  of 
its  being  but  a  casual  straggler  from  its  proper  home.  Many  other 
species  of  Caprimuigus  inhabit  Africa,  Asia  and  their  islands, 
while  one  (d  tnacrurus)  is  found  in  Australia.  Very  nearly  allied 
to  this  genus  is  Antroslomus,  an  American  group  containing 
many  species,  of  which  the  chuck- wilPs-widow  {A.  carolincnsis) 
and  the  whip-poor-will  (A.  vociftrus)  of  the  eastern  United  States 
(the  latter  also  reaching  Canada)  are  familiar  examples.  Both 
these  birds  take  their  common  name  from  the  cry  they  utter, 
and  their  habits  seem  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
old  world  goatsuckers.  Passing  over  some  other  forms  which 
need  not  here  be  mentioned,  the  genus  Nyctidromus,  though 
consisting  of  only  one  species  {N.  albicoUis)  which  inhabits 
Central  and  part  of  South  America,  requires  remark,  since  it  has 
tarsi  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  it  to  run  swiftly  on  the  ground, 
while  the  legs  of  most  birds  of  the  family  arc  so  short  that  they  can 

•  Other  English  names  of  the  bird  are  evejar.  fern-owl,  churn-owl 
and  wheel-bird— the  la*t  from  the  bird's  song  resembling  the  noise 
made  by  a  spinning-wheel  in  motion. 


make  but  a  shuffling  progress.  Hdeotkrepus,  with  the  unique 
form  of  wing  possessed  by  the  male,  needs  mention.  Notice 
must  also  be  taken  of  two  African  species,  referred  by  some 
ornithologists  to  as  many  genera  {Macrodipttryx  and  Cos- 
melornu),  though  probably  one  genus  would  suffice  for  both. 
The  males  of  each  of  them  arc  characterized  by  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  ninth  primary  in  either  wing,  which  reaches 
in  fully  adult  specimens  the  extraordinary  length  of  17  in.  or 
more.  The  former  of  these  birds,  the  Caprimulgus  matrodipterus 
of  Adam  Afzclius,  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  shaft  of  the  elongated  remiges  is  bare  for  the 
greater  part'of  its  length,  retaining  the  web,  in  a  spatulate  form, 
only  near  the  tip.  The  latter,  to  which  the  specific  name  of 
vexilljrius  was  given  by  John  Gould,  has  been  found  on  the 
east  coast  of  that  continent,  and  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in 
Madagascar  and  Socolra.  In  this  the  rcrnigial  streamers  do 
not  lose  their  barbs,  and  as  a  few  of  the  next  quills  are  also  to 
some  extent  elongated,  the  bird,  when  flying,  is  said  to  look  as 
though  it  had  four  wings.  Specimens  of  both  arc  rare  in  collec- 
tions, and  no  traveller  seems  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  habits  of  cither  so  as  to  suggest  a  reason  for  this 
marvellous  sexual  development. 

The  second  group  of  Capritnulginac,  those  which  are  but 
poorly  or  not  at  all  furnished  with  riclal  bristles,  contains  about 
five  genera,  of  which  we  may  particularize  Lyncornis  of  the  old 
world  and  ChorJilts  of  the  new.  The  species  of  the  former  are 
remarkable  for  the  tuft  of  feathers  which  springs  from  each  side 
of  the  head,  above  and  behind  the  ears,  so  as  to  give  the  bird  an 
appearance  like  some  of  the  "  horned  "  owls — those  of  the  genus 
Scops,  for  example;  and  remarkable  as  it  is  to  find  certain  forms 
of  two  families,  so  distinct  as  are  the  Strigidae  and  the  Capri- 
mulgidae,  resembling  each  other  in  this  singular  external  feature, 
it  is  yet  more  remarkable  to  note  that  in  some  groups  of  the 
latter,  as  in  some  of  the  former,  a  very  curious  kind  of  dimorphism 
takes  place.  In  either  case  this  has  been  frequently  asserted 
to  be  sexual,  but  on  that  point  doubt  may  fairly  be  entertained. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  some  groups  of  goatsuckers,  as  in  some  groups 
of  owls,  individuals  of  the  same  species  arc  found  in  plumage  of 
two  entirely  different  hues — rufous  and  grey.  The  only  explana- 
tion as  yet  offered  of  this  fact  is  that  the  difference  is  sexual, 
but  evidence  to  that  effect  is  conflicting.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  this  common  feature,  any  more  than  that  of 
the  existence  of  tufted  forms  in  each  group,  indicates  any  close 
relationship  between  them.  The  resemblances  may  be  due  to 
the  same  causes,  concerning  which  future  observers  may  possibly 
enlighten  us,  but  at  present  we  must  regard  them  as  analogies, 
not  homologies.  The  species  of  Lyncornis  inhabit  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  one,  however,  occurring  also  in  China-.  Of  Ckordilts 
the  best-known  species  is  the  night-hawk  of  North  America 
(C.  virginiamu  or  C.  poptlur),  which  has  a  wide  range  from 
Canada  to  Brazil.  Others  arc  found  in  the  Antilles  and  in  South 
America.  The  general  habits  of  all  these  birds  agree  with  those 
of  the  typical  goatsuckers. 

Wc  have  next  to  consider  the  birds  forming  the  genus  Podargus 
and  those  allied  to  it,  whether  they  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
family,  or  as  a  subfamily  of  Caprimulgidae.  As  above  stated, 
they  have  feet  constructed  as  those  of  birds  normally  are,  and 
their  sternum  seems  to  present  the  constant  though  compara- 
tively trivial  difference  of  having  its  posterior  margin  elongated 
into  two  pairs  of  processes,  while  only  one  pair  is  found  in  the 
true  goatsuckers.  Podargus  includes  the  bird  ( P.  cuiitri)  known 
from  its  cry  as  morcpork  to  the  Tasmanians.*  and  several  other 
species,  the  number  of  which  is  doubtful,  from  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  They  have  comparatively  powerful  bills,  and  it 
would  seem  feed  to  some  extent  on  fruits  and  berries,  though  they 
mainly  subsist  on  insects,  chiefly  Cicada*  and  Pkasmidae.  They 
also  differ  from  the  true  goatsuckers  in  having  the  outer  toes 
partially  reversible,  and  they  build  a  flat  nest  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  tree  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
spotless  white.   Apparently  allied  to  Podargus,  but  differing 

*  In  New  Zealand,  however,  this  name  is  given  toanowl  (SctlogUux 
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among  other  respects  in  its  mode  of  nidifkalion,  is  Aeiothelet, 
which  belongs  also  to  the  Australian  sub-region;  and  farther 
to  the  northward,  extending  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago 
and  into  India,  comes  Balraikostontus.  wherein  we  again  meet 
with  species  having  aural  tu(ts  somewhat  like  Lyncornis.  The 
Podarginit  arc  thought  by  some  to  be  represented  in  the  new 
world  by  the  genus  JVyclibins,  of  which  several  species  occur 
from  the  Antilles  and  Central  America  to  Brazil.  Finally,  it  may 
be  statrd  that  none  of  the  Coprimulgidic  seem  to  occur  in 
Polynesia  or  in  New  Zealand,  though  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
part  of  the  world  suited  to  their  habits  in  which  members  of  the 
family  are  not  found.  (A.  N.) 

GOBAT,  SAMUEL  (1709-1870),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  born 
at  Crfmine,  Bern,  Switzerland,  on  the  i6ih  of  January  1790. 
Alter  serving  in  the  mission  house  at  Basel  from  1823  to  1836, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  London,  whence,  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Elhiopic,  he  went  out  to  Abyssinia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  his  own  ill  health  prevented 
his  making  much  headway;  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1835  and 
from  1839  to  1847  lived  in  Malta,  where  he  supervised  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1846  he  was  consecrated  Protestant 
biihop  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  agreement  between  the  British 
and  Prussian  governments  (1841)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  bishopric  for  Lutherans  and  Anglicans  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  carried  on  a  vigorous  mission  as  bishop  for  over  thirty  years, 
bis  dioccian  school  and  orphanage  on  Mount  Zion  being  specially 
noteworthy.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  May  1879. 

A  record  of  his  life,  largely  autobiographical,  was  published  at 
Basel  in  1884,  and  an  English  translation  at  London  in  the  same  year. 

GOBEL,  JEAN  BAPTISTS  JOSEPH  (1727-1794),  French 
ecclesiastic  and  politician,  was  born  at  Thann,  in  Alsace,  on  the 
tst  of  September  1727.  He  studied  theology  in  the  German 
College  at  Rome,  and  then  became  successively  a  member  of 
the  chapter  of  Porrcntruy,  bishop  in  pcrlibus  of  Lydda,  and 
6nally  suffragan  of  Basel  for  that  part  of  the  diocese  situated 
in  French  territory.  His  political  life  began  when  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  states  general  of  1789  by  the  clergy  of  the  b.iilliagc 
of  Huningue.  The  turning-point  of  his  life  was  his  action  in 
taking  the  oath  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  (Jan.  3rd, 
1701);  in  favour  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  since  the  5th 
of  May  1790.  The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  gave  the 
appointment  of  priests  to  the  electoral  assemblies,  and  since 
taking  the  oath  Gobcl  had  become  so  popular  that  he  was  elected 
bishop  in  several  dioceses.  He  chose  Paris,  and  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  before  he  could  enter  into 
possession,  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  of  March  1791  by  eight 
bUbops,  including  Talleyrand.  On  the  8lh  of  November  1797, 
Gobcl  was  appointed  administrator  of  Paris.  He  was  careful 
to  flatter  the  politicians  by  professing  anti-clerical  opinions, 
declaring  himself,  among  other  things,  opposed  to  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy;  and  on  the  17th  Brumaire  in  the  year  II.  (7th 
November  1793),  be  came  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and, 
in  a  famous  scene,  resigned  his  episcopal  functions,  proclaiming 
that  he  did  so  for  love  of  the  people,  and  through  respect  for 
their  wishes.  The  followers  of  Htbcrt,  who  were  then  pursuing 
their  ant i- Christian  policy,  claimed  Gobel  as  one  of  themselves; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Robespierre  looked  upon  him  as  an 
atbrist,  though  apostasy  cannot  strictly  speaking  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  ex-bishop,  nor  did  he  ever  make  any  actual  pro- 
fession of  atheism.  Robespierre,  however,  found  him  an  obstacle 
to  bis  religious  schemes,  and  involved  him  in  the  fate  of  the 
Hfbertists.  Gobel  wns  condemned  to  death,  with  Chaumctte, 
Hebcrt  and  Anacrursis  Cloots,  and  was  guillotined  on  the  12th 
of  April  1794. 

See  E.  Charavay.  AssembUe  iUtlorcde  de  Paris  (Paris.  1 890); 
H.  Monin,  Ija  Chanson  el  fttfltse  sous  Us  Resolution  (I'ari*.  1892); 
A.  Autard,  "  La  Culte  de  la  ration  "  in  the  review.  La  Revolution 
Frt%iaii$  (1891).  For  a  bibliography  of  documents  relating  to 
ha  episcopate  aee  "  Episcopat  dc  Gobcl  "  in  vol.  iii.  (fooo)  of 
M.  Tourneux's  BMictrupku  de  Fkutoire  de  Paris  pendant  la  Res.  Fr. 

OOBELIN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  dyers,  who  in  all  probability 
came  originally  from  Reims,  and  who  in  the  middle  of  the  islb 


century  established  themselves  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel, 
Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bicvre.  The  first  head  of  the  Ann 
was  named  Jehan  (d.  1476).  He  discovered  a  peculiar  kind  of 
scarlet  dyestuff,  and  he  expended  so  much  money  on  bis 
establishment  that  it  was  named  by  the  common  people  la  folic 
Gobelin.  To  the  dye-works  there  was  added  in  the  16th  century 
a  manufactory  of  tapestry  (?.».).  So  rapidly  did  the  wealth 
of  the  family  increase,  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
some  of  them  forsook  their  trade  and  purchased  titles  of  nobility. 
More  than  one  of  their  number  held  offices  of  slate,  among 
others  Balthasar,  who  became  successively  treasurer  general  of 
artillery,  treasurer  extraordinary  of  war,  councillor  secretary  of 
the  king,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  councillor  of  state  and 
president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  who  in  1601  received 
from  Henry  IV.  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Briecomtc-Robert. 
He  died  in  1603.  The  name  of  the  Gobelins  as  dyers  cannot  be 
found  later  than  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  In  1662  the  works 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel,  with  the  adjoining  grounds,  were 
purchased  by  Colbert  on  behalf  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  transformed 
into  a  general  upholstery  manufactory,  in  which  designs  both 
in  tapestry  and  in  all  kinds  of  furniture  were  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  royal  painter,  Le  Brun.  On  account  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  establishment 
was  closed  in  1694,  but  it  was  reopened  in  1697  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tapestry,  chiefly  for  royal  use  and  for  presentation. 
During  the  Revolution  and  the  reign  of  Nnpolconthe  manufacture 
was  suspended,  but  it  was  revived  by  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1826 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  was  added  to  that  of  tapestry.  In 
1871  the  building  was  partly  burned  by  the  Communists.  The 
manufacture  is  still  carried  on  under  the  state. 

Sec  Lacordaire.  Solite  historique  sur  let  manufactures  impiriales 
de  Uipiuerie  its  Gobelin  et  de  tapu  de  la  Savonnene,  pritidie  au  cata- 
logue des  tapisserits  qui  y  son!  exposls  (Paris,  1853);  Gerwpach. 
Ripertoitr  ditailli  des  tapusertes  txicutits  aux  Gobeltns,  s66i-lSaj) 
(Paris  1893);  Guilfrey.  Hisloire  de  la  tapisserie  en  France  (Pana, 
1878-1885).  The  two  last-named  authors  were  directors  of  the 
manufactory. 

OOBI  (for  which  alternative  Chinese  names  are  Sha-mo, 
"  sand  desert,"  and  Han-iiai,  "  dry  sea  "),  a  term  which  in  its 
widest  significance  means  the  long  stretch  of  desert  country  that 
extends  from  the  fool  of  the  Pamirs,  in  about  77°  E.,  eastward 
to  the  Great  Khingan  Mountains,  in  u6°-ii8°  E.,  on  the  border 
of  Manchuria,  and  from  the  foothills  of  the  Altai,  the  Sayan 
and  the  Vablonoi  Mountains  on  the  N.  to  the  Astin-tagb  or 
Altyn-tagh  'and  the  Nan-shan,  the  northernmost  constituent 
rang  :s  of  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains,  on  the  south.  By  conven- 
tional usage  a  relatively  small  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great 
Khingan,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sungari  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Liao-ho,  is  also  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Gobi. 
On  the  other  hand,  geographers  and  Asiatic  explorers  prefer  to 
regard  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Gobi  region  (as  denned  above), 
namely,  the  basin  of  the  Tarim  in  E.  Turkestan,  as  forming  a 
separate  and  independent  desert,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  Takla-makan.  The  latter  restriction  governs  the  present 
article,  which  accordingly  excludes  the  Takla-makan,  leaving  it 
for  separate  treatment.  The  desert  of  Gobi  as  a  whole  is  only 
very  imperfectly  known,  information  being  confined  to  the 
observations  which  individual  travellers  have  made  from  their 
respective  itineraries  across  the  desert.  Amongst  the  explorers 
to  whom  we  owe  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  about  the  Gobi, 
the  most  important  have  been  Marco  Polo  (1273-1275),  Gcrbillon 
(16SS-1698),  Ijsbrand  Ides  (1692-1694),  Langc  (1727-1728  and 
1736),  Fuss  and  Bunge  (1830-1831),  Frilschc  (1868-1873), 
Pavlinov  and  Malusovski  (1870),  Ney  Elias  (1872-1873),  N.  M. 
Prihcvalsky  (1870-1872  and  1876-1877),  Zosnovsky  (1875), 
M.  V.  Pjevtsov  (1878),  G.  N.  Potanin  (1877  and  1884-1886), 
Count  Szechenyi  and  L.  von  Locxy  (1870-1880),  the  brothers 
prum-Grzhimailo  (1889-1890),  P.  K.  KorJov  (1893-1894  and 
1809-1900),  V.  I.  Roborovsky  (1894),  V.  A.  Obruchev  (1894- 
1896),  Futtercrand  Holdcrer  (1806),  C.  E.  Bonin(i896and  1899), 
Sven  Hedin  (1B97  and  1000-1901),  K.  Bogdanovich  (1898), 
Ladyghin  (1890-1000)  and  Katsnakov  (1899-1900). 

Geographically  the  Gobi  (a  Mongol  word  meaning  "  desert  ") 
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is  the  deeper  part  of  the  gigantic  depression  which  fills  iht 
interior  of  the  lower  terrace  of  the  vast  Mongolian  plateau,  and 
measures  over  1000  m.  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  and  450  to  600  m. 
from  N.  to  S.,  being  widest  in  the  west,  along  the  line  joining 
the  Baghrash-kol  and  the  Lop-nor  E.).  Owing  to  the 

immense  area  covered,  and  the  piecemeal  character  of  the 
information,  no  general  description  can  be  made  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  the  Gobi.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to 
describe  its  principal  distinctive  sections  scriaiim,  beginning  in 
the  west. 

Gkaskiun-Gobi  and  JC«m*-tof*.— The  Yuldtiz  valley  or  valley  of 
the  Khaidyk-gol  (8j*-86*  E.,  43*  N.)  is  enclosed  by  two  prominent 
members  of  the  Tian-shan  system,  namely  the  Chol-tagh  and  the 
Kuruk-tagh,  running  parallel  and  close  to  one  another.  As  they  pro- 
ceed eastward  they  diverge,  sweeping  back  on  N.  and  S.  respectively 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  Baghrash-kol.  These  two  ranges  mark 
the  norther n  ami  the  southern  edges  respectively  of  a  great  swelling, 

it y  degrees  of  longitude.  On 


its  northern  side  the  Chol-tagh  descends  steeply,  and  its  foot  is  fringed 
by  a  string  of  deep  depressions,  ranging  from  Lukchun  (425  ft.  Mmt> 
the  level  01  the  sea)  to  Hami  (2800  ft.  above  sea-level).    To  the  south 


of  the  Kuruk-tagh  lie  the  desert  of  Lop,  the  desert  of  Kum-tagh,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Bulunzir-gol.  To  this  great  swelling,  which  arches 
up  between  the  two  border-ranges  of  the  Chol-tagh  and  Kuruk-tagh, 
the  Mongols  give  the  name  of  Ghashiun-Gobi  or  Salt  Desert.  It  is 
some  80  to  too  m.  across  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  traversed  by  a  number 
of  minor  parallel  ranges,  ridges  and  chains  of  hilts,  and  down  its 
middle  runs  a  broad  stony  valley,  25  to  50  m.  wide,  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  to  4500  ft.  The  Chol-tagh,  which  reaches  an  average  altitude 
of  6000  ft.,  is  absolutely  sterile,  and  its  northern  foot  rests  upon  a 
narrow  belt  of  barren  sand,  which  leads  down  to  the  depressions 
mentioned  above. 

The  Kuruk-tagh  is  the  greatly  disintegrated,  denuded  and  wasted 
relic  of  a  mountain  range  which  formerly  was  of  incomparably 
greater  magnitude.  In  the  west,  between  Baghrash-kol  and  the 
Tarim,  it  consists  of  two,  possibly  of  three,  principal  ranges,  which, 
although  broken  in  continuity,  run  generally  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  embrace  between  them  numerous  minor  chains  of  heights. 
These  minor  ranges,  together  with  the  principal  ranges,  divide  the 
region  into  a  series  of  long,  narrow  valleys,  mostly  parallel  to  one 
another  and  to  the  enclosing  mountain  chains,  which  descend  like 
terraced  steps,  on  the  one  side  towards  the  depression  of  Lukchun 
and  on  the  other  towards  the  desert  of  Lop.  In  many  cases  these 
latitudinal  valleys  are  barred  transversely  by  ridges  or  spurs, 
generally  elevations  en  mmse  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Where 
such  elevations  exist,  there  is  generally  found,  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
transverse  ridge,  a  cauldron-shaped  depression,  which  some  time 
or  other  has  been  the  bottom  of  a  former  lake,  but  is  now  nearly  a 
dry  salt-basin.  The  surface  configuration  is  in  fact  markedly 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  intcr-mont  latitudinal  valleys  of 
the  Kucn-lun.  The  hydrography  of  the  Ghashiun-Gobi  and  the 
Kuruk-tagh  is  determined  by  these  chequered  arrangements  of  the 
lit  it  udinal  valleys.  Most  of  the  principal  streams,  instead  of  flowing 
straight  down  these  valleys,  cross  them  diagonally  and  only  turn 
west  after  they  have  cut  their  way  through  one  or  more  of  the  trans- 
verse barrier  ranges.1  To  the  highest  range  on  the  great  swelling 
Crum-Grzhimailo  gives  the  name  of  Tuge-tau,  its  altitude  being 
0000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  some  4000  ft.  above  the  crown 
of  the  swelling  itself.  This  range  he  considers  to  belong  to  the  Chol- 
tagh  system,  whereas  Sven  Hcdin  would  assign  it  to  the  Kuruk-tagh. 
This  last,  which  is  pretty  certainly  identical  with  the  range  of  Khara- 
tckcn-ula  (also  known  as  the  Kyzyl-sanghir,  Sinir,  and  Singhcr 
Mountains),  that  overlooks  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baghrash-kol, 
though  parted  from  it  by  the  drift-sand  desert  of  Ak-bcl-kum  (White 
Pass  Sands),  has  at  first  a  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  strike,  but  it  gradually 
curves  round  like  a  scimitar  towards  the  E.N.E.  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  decreases  in  elevation.  In  91*  E.,  while  the  principal 
range  of  the  Kuruk-tagh  system  wheels  to  the  E.N.E.,  four  of  its 
subsidiary  ranges  terminate,  or  rather  die  away  somewhat  suddenly, 
on  the  brink  of  a  long  narrow  depression  (in  which  Sven  Hedin  sees 
a  N.E.  bay  of  the  former  great  Central  Asian  lake  of  Lop-nor),  having 
over  against  them  the  echeloned  terminals  of  similar  subordinate 
ranees  of  the  Pc-shan  (Bey-san)  system  (sec below).  The  Kuruk-tagh 
is  throughout  a  relatively  low,  but  almost  completely  barren  range, 
being  entirely  destitute  of  animal  life,  save  for  hares,  antelopes  and 
wild  camels,  which  frequent  its  few  small,  widely  scattered  oases. 
The  vegetation,  which  is  confined  to  these  same  relatively  favoured 
spot*,  is  of  the  scantiest  and  is  mainly  confined  to  bushes  of  saxaul 
(Anabasis  Ammodendron),  reeds  {kamisk),  tamarisks,  poplars, 
Kaltdium  and  Ephedra. 

Deierl  of  Lop. — This  section  of  the  Gobi  extends  south-eastward 
from  the  loot  of  the  Kuruk-tagh  as  far  as  the  present  terminal  basin 
of  the  Tarim,  namely  Kara-koshun  ( PrzhcvaUky's  Lop-nor),  and  i*an 
almost  perfectly  horizontal  expanse,  for,  while  the  Baghrash-kol 
in  the  N.  lies  at  an  altitude  of  2940  ft.,  the  Kara-koshun,  over  200  m. 
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to  the  S.,  is  only  joo  ft.  lower.  The  characteristic  features  of  this 
almost  dead  level  or  but  slightly  undulating  region  arc:  (i.)  broad, 
unbroken  expanses  of  clay  intermingled  with  sand,  the  clay  (i*?r) 
being  indurated  and  salifcrous  and  often  arranged  in  terraces;  (iLj 
hard,  level,  clay  expanses,  more  or  less  thickly  sprinkled  with  fine 
gravel  (lay),  the  clay  being  mostly  of  a  yellow  or  yellow-grey  colour; 
(iii.)  benches,  flattened  ridges  and  tabular  masses  of  consolidated 
clay  (jdrrfj«£i),  arranged  in  distinctly  defined  laminae,  three  stories 
being  sometimes  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  their  vertical 
faces  being  abraded,  and  often  undercut,  by  the  wind,  while  the 
formations  themselves  arc  separated  by  parallel  gullies  or  wind- 
furrows,  6  to  20  ft.  deep,  all  sculptured  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing  wind,  that  is,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  and  (iv.)  the  absence  of 
drift-sand  and  sand-dunes,  except  in  the  south,  towards  the  out. 
lying  foothills  of  the  Astin-tagh.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  character* 
istic,  after  the  jardangs  or  clay  terraces,  is  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  this  region  is  not  only  swept  bare  of  sand  by  the  terrific  sand- 
storms {burant)  of  the  spring  months,  the  particles  of  sand  with 
which  the  wind  is  laden'  acting  like  a  sand-blast,  but  the  actual 
substantive  materials  of  the  desert  itself  arc  abraded,  filed,  eroded! 
and  carried  bodily  away  into  the  network  of  lakes  in  which  the  Tarim 
loses  itself,  or  are  even  blown  across  the  lower,  constantly  shifting 
watercourses  of  that  river  and  deposited  on  or  among  the  gigantic 
dunes  which  choke  the  eastern  end  of  the  desert  of  Takla-makan. 
Numerous  indications,  such  as  salt-stained  depressions  of  a  lacustrine 
appearance,  traces  of  former  lacustrine  shore-lines,  more  or  less 
parallel  and  concentric,  the  presence  in  places  of  vast  quantities  of 
fresh-water  mollusc  shells  (species  of  Ltmnaea  and  Planorbii),  the 
existence  of  belts  of  dead  poplars,  patches  of  dead  tamarisks  and 
extensive  beds  of  withered  reeds,  all  these  always  on  top  of  the 
jardangs,  never  in  the  wind-ctched  furrows,  together  with  a  few 
scrubby  poplars  and  Eiaeagnus,  still  struggling  hard  not  to  die.  the 
presence  of  ripple  marks  of  aqueous  origin  on  the  leeward  sides  of  the 
clay  terraces  and  in  other  wind-sheltered  situations,  all  testify  to 
the  former  existence  in  this  region  of  more  or  less  extensive  fresh- 
water lakes,  now  of  course  completely  desiccated.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  spring  storms  the  atmosphere  that  overhangs 
the  immediate  surface  of  the  desert  is  so  heavily  charged  with  dust 
as  to  be  a  veritable  pall  of  desolation.  Except  for  the  wild  camel 
which  frequents  the  reed  oases  on  the  N.  edge  of  the  desert,  animal 
life  is  even  less  abundant  than  in  the  Ghashiun-Gobi,  and  the  same 
is  true  as  regards  the  vegetation. 

Dtittl  of  Hum-lath, — This  section  lies  E.S.E.  of  the  desert  of  Lop, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Kara-koshun  and  its  more  or  less  temporary 
continuations,  and  reaches  north-eastwards  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Sa-chow  and  the  lake  of  Kara-nor  or  Kata-chi.  Its 
southern  rim  is  marked  by  a  labyrinth  of  hills,  dotted  in  groups  and 
irregular  clusters,  but  evidently  survivals  of  t»o  parallel  ranges 
which  are  now  worn  down  as  it  were  to  mere  fragments  of  their 
former  skeletal  structure.  Between  these  and  the  Astin-tagh  inter- 
venes a  broad  latitudinal  valley,  seamed  with  watercourses  which 
come  down  from  the  foothills  of  the  Astin-tagh  and  beside  which 


scrubby  desert  plants  of  the  usual  character  maintain  a  precarious 
existence,  water  reaching  them  in  some  instanccsat  intervals  of  vcars 
only.  This  part  of  the  desert  has  a  general  slope  N.W.  towards  the 
relative  depression  of  the  Kara-koshun.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Kum-tagh  is  the  presence  of  large  accumulations  of  drift-sand, 
especially  along  the  foot  of  the  crumbling  desert  ranges,  where  it 
rises  into  dunes  sometimes  as  much  as  250  ft.  in  height  and  climbs 
hall-way  up  the  flanks  of  ranges  themselves.  The  prevailing  winds 
in  this  region  would  appear  to  blow  from  the  W.  and  N.W.  during 
1  he  summer,  winter  and  autumn,  though  in  spring,  when  they  certainty 
arc  more  violent,  they  no  doubt  come  from  the  N.E. ,  as  in  the  desert 
of  Lop.  Anyway,  the  arrangement  of  the  sand  here  "  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  law  laid  down  by  Potanin,  that  in  the  basins  of  Central 
Asia  the  sand  is  heaped  up  in  greater  mass  on  the  south,  all  along 
the  bordering  mountain  ranges  where  the  floor  of  the  depressions 
lies  at  the  highest  level."*  The  country  to  the  north  of  the  desert 
ranges  is  thus  summarily  described  by  Sven  Hedin  :1 "  The  first  zone 
of  drift-sand  is  succeeded  by  a  region  which  exhibits  proofs  of  wind- 
modelling  on  an  extraordinarily  energetic  and  well  developed  scale, 
the  results  corresponding  to  the  jardangs  and  the  wind-eroded 
gullies  of  the  desert  of  Lop.  Both  sets  of  phenomena  lie  parallel 
to  one  another;  from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  winds  which  prevail 
in  the  two  deserts  are  the  same.  Next  comes,  sharply  demarcated 
from  the  zone  just  described,  a  more  or  less  thin  kamish  steppe 
growing  on  level  ground ;  and  this  in  turn  is  followed  by  another  very 

narrow  belt  of  sand,  immediately  south  of  Achik-kuduk  

Finally  in  the  extreme  north  we  have  the  characteristic  and  sharply 
defined  belt  of  kamish  steppe,  stretching  froth  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. 
and  bounded  on  N.  and  S.  by  high,  sharp-cut  clay  terraces.  ...  . 
At  the  points  where  wc  measured  them  the  northern  terrace  was 
113  ft.  nigh  and  the  southern  83}  ft.  .  .  .  Both  terraces  belong  to 
the  same  level,  and  would  appear  to  correspond  to  the  shore  lines  of  a 
big  bay  of  the  last  surviving  remnant  of  the  Central  Asian  Mediter- 
ranean. At  the 'point  where  I  crossed  it  the  depression  was  6  107  m. 
wide,  and  thus  resembled  a  flat  valley  or  immense  riv 


« Quoted  in  Sven  Hcdin,  Scientific  ResuUs.  ii.  499. 
«  Op.  ctL  ii.  499-500. 
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Btimi  of Rami  and  Ike  Pe-shan  Mnuntaint. — This  section  occupies 
the  space  between  thcTian-shan  system  on  the  N.  anil  the  Nan-than 
Mountains  on  the  S.,  and  is  connected  on  the  W.  with  the  desert  of 
Lop.  The  classic  account  is  that  of  Przhcvalsky,  who  crossed  the 
desert  from  Hami  (or  Khami)toSu-chow(not  Sa -chow)  in  the  summer 
of  1879.  In  the  middle  this  desert  rise*  into  a  vast  swelling,  80  m. 
across,  which  reaches  an  average  elevation  of  5000  ft.  and  a  maximum 
elevation  of  5500  ft.  On  its  northern  and  southern  borders  it  is 
overtopped  by  two  divisions  of  the  Bey-san  {  -  Pe-shan)  Mountains, 
neither  of  which  attains  any  great  relative  altitude.  Between  the 
northern  division  and  the  Karlyk-tagh  range  or  E.  Tian-shan 
intervenes  a  somewhat  undulating  barren  plain,  3900  ft.  in  altitude 
and  40  m.  from  N.  to  S..  sloping  downwards  from  both  N.  and  S. 
towards  the  middle,  where  lies  the  oasis  of  Hami  (2800  ft.).  Similarly 
from  the  southern  division  of  the  Bey-tana  second  plain  slopes  down 
for  1000  ft.  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Bulunrir  or  Su-lai-ho,  which 
comes  out  of  China,  from  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Katachi  or  Kara-nor.  From  the 
Bulunzir  the  same  plain  continues  southwards  at  a  level  of  3700  ft. 
to  the  foot  of  the  Nan-shan  Mountains.  The  total  breadth  of  the 
desert  from  N.  toS.  is  here  200  m.  Its  general  character  is  that  of  an 
undulating  plain,  dotted  over  with  occasional  elevations  of  clay, 
which  present  the  appearance  of  wall*,  table-topped  mounds  and 
broken  towers  {iardangs),  the  surface  of  the  plain  being  strewn  with 
gravel  and  absolutely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Bey-san  ranges  consist  of  isolated  hills  or  groups  of  (tills,  of  low 
relative  elevation  (too  to  300  ft.),  scattered  without  any  regard  to 
order  over  the  arch  of  the  swelling.  They  nowhere  rise  into  well- 
defined  peaks.  Their  axis  runs  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  But  whereas 
Przhcvalsky  and  Svcn  llcdin  consider  them  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Kuruk-tagh,  though  the  latter  regards  them  as  separated  from 
the  Kuruk-tagh  by  a  well-marked  bay  of  the  former  Central  Asian 
Mediterranean  (Lop-nor),  Futterer  declares  they  are  a  continuation 
oi  the  Chol-tagh.  The  swelling  or  undulating  plain  between  these 
two  ranges  of  the  Bey-san  measures  about  70  m.  across  and  is 
traversed  by  several  stretches  of  high  ground  having  generally  an 
cast-west  direction.'  Futterer,  who  crossed  the  same  desert  twenty 
years  after  Pnthcvalsky,  agrees  generally  in  his  description  of  it, 
tut  supplements  the  account  of  the  latter  explorer  with  several 
particulars.  He  observes  that  the  ranges  in  this  part  of  the  Gobi 
are  much  worn  down  and  wasted,  like  the  Kuruk-tagh  farther  west 
and  the  tablelands  of  S.E.  Mongolia  farther  east,  through  the  effects 
of  century-long  insolation,  wind  erosion,  great  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  chemical  action  and  occasional  water  erosion. 
Vast  areas  towards  the  N.  consist  of  expanses  of  gently  sloping  (at 
a  mean  slope  of  3°)  clay,  intermingled  with  gravel.  He  points  out 
also  that  the  greatest  accumulations  of  sand  and  other  products  of 
1  do  not  occur  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  depressions 
:  at  the  outlets  of  the  valleys  and  glens,  and  along  the  foot  of  the 
which  flank  the  depressions  on  the  S.  Wherever  water  has 
desert  scrub  is  found,  such  as  tamarisks,  Dodartia  erienlalu. 
Apsopkytlum  tobieum.  Callieontum  sinnex,  and  Lycium  rutkenieum, 
but  ail  with  their  roots  elevated  on  little  mounds  in  the  same  way 
as  the  tamarisks  grow  in  the  Takla-makan  and  desert  of  Lop. 

Fart  her  east,  lowariNrcntral  Mongolia,  the  relations,  says  Futterer, 
are  the  same  as  along  the  Hami-Su-chow  route,  except  that  the  ranges 
have  lower  and  broader  crests,  and  the  detached  hills  arc  more 
denuded  and  more  disintegrated.  Between  the  ranges  occur  broad. 
Hat,  cauldron-shaped  valleys  and  basins,  almost  destitute  of  life 
except  fur  a  few  hares  and  a  few  birds,  such  as  the  crow  and  the 
pheasant,  and  with  scanty  vegetation,  but  no  great  accumulations 
of  drift-sand.  The  rocks  arc  severely  weathered  on  the  surface,  a 
thick  layer  of  the  coarser  products  of  denudation  covers  the  flat  parts 
and  climb*  a  good  way  up  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  but  all 
the  fines*  material,  sand  and  clay  has  been  blown  away  partly  S.E.  into 
Ordos.  partly  into  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Shcn-si  and  Shan-si,  where 
it  is  deposited  as  loess,  and  partly  W.,  where  it  chokes  all  the  southern 
parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Tarim.  In  these  central  parts  of  the  Gobi, 
as  indeed  in  all  other  parts  except  the  desert  of  Lop  and  Ordos,  the 
prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  \V.  and  N.W.  These  winds  are  warm 
IS  summer,  and  it  is  they  which  in  the  desert  of  llami  bring  the  fierce 
sandstorms  or  burans.  The  wind  does  blow  also  from  the  N.E.,  but 
it  is  then  cold  and  often  brings  snow,  though  it  speedily  clears  the 
air  of  the  everlasting  dust  haze.  In  summer  great  heat  is  encountered 
here  on  the  relatively  low  (3000-4600  ft.),  gravelly  expanses  (say) 
on  the  N.  ami  on  those  of  the  S.  (4000-5000  ft.);  but  on  the  higher 
between.  *hich  in  the  Pc-shan  ranges  ascends  to  7550  ft., 
i  great  cold  even  in  summer,  and  a  wide  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture. Above  the  broad  and  deep  accumulations  of  the  products  of 
denudation  which  have  been  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the 
Tian-shan  ranges  (e.g.  the  Karlyk-tagh)  on  the  N.  and  from  the  Nan- 
than  on  the  S.,  and  have  filled  up  the  cauldron-shaped  valleys,  there 
rssrs  a  broad  swelling,  built  up  of  granitic  rocks,  crystalline  schists 
and  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks  of  both  Archaic  and  Palaeo- 
zoic age,  all  greatly  folded  ana  tilted  up,  and  shot  through  with 
numerous  irruptions  of  volcanic  rocks,  predominantly  porphyritic 
aaddioritic.    On  this  swelling  rise  four  more  or  less  parallel  mountain 
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ranges  of  the  Pe-shan  system,  together  with  a  fifth  chain  of  hills 
farther  S.,  all  having  a  strike  from  W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.  The  range 
farthest  N.  rises  to  1000  ft.  above  the  desert  and  7550  It.  above 
sea-level,  the  next  two  ranges  reach  1300  ft.  above  the  general  level 
of  the  desert,  and  the  range  farthest  south  1475  ft.  or  an  absolute 
altitude  of  7200  ft.,  while  the  fifth  chain  of  hills  does  not  exceed 
650  ft.  in  relative  elevation.  All  these  ranges  decrease  in  altitude 
from  W.  to  E.  In  the  depressions  which  border  the  Pc-shan  swelling 
on  N.  and  S.  are  found  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 
sea  of  the  Han-hai;  but  no  traces  of  those  deposits  have  been  found 
on  the  swelling  itself  at  altitudes  of  5600  to  5700  ft.  Hence,  Futterer 
infers,  in  recent  geological  times  no  urge  sea  has  occupied  the  central 
part  of  the  Gobi.  Beyond  an  occasional  visit  from  a  bind  of  nomad 
Mongols,  this  region  of  the  Pc-shan  swelling  is  entirely  uninhabited.' 
And  yet  it  was  from  this  very  region,  avers  G.  E.  Grum-Grzbimailo, 
that  the  Yuc-chi,  a  nomad  race  akin  to  the  Tibetans,  proceeded 
when,  towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  they  moved 
westwards  and  settled  near  Lake  Issyk-kul;and  from  here  proceeded 
also  the  Shanshani,  or  people  who  some  two  thousand  years  ago 
founded  the  state  of  Shanshan  or  LoQ-lan,  ruins  of  the  chief  town  of 
which  Svcn  Hedin  discovered  in  the  desert  of  Lop  in  1901.  Here, 
says  the  Russian  explorer,  the  Huns  gathered  strength,  as  also  did 
the  Tukiu  (Turks)  in  the  6th  century,  and  the  I'ighur  tribes  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Tangut  kingdom.  But  after  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  12th 
century  drew  away  the  peoples  of  this  region,  and  no  others  came 
to  take  their  place,  the  country  went  out  of  cultivation  and  eventu- 
ally became  the  barren  desert  it  now  is.* 

Alaskan. — This  division  of  the  great  desert,  known  also  as  the 
Hsi-tau  and  the  Little  Gobi,  fills  the  space  between'  the  great  N. 
loop  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  river  on  the  E.,  the  Edzin-gol  on 
the  W.,and  the  Nan-shan  Mountainson  thcS.W..  where  it  is  separated 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh  by  the  narrow  rocky  chain 
of  Lung-shan  (Ala-shan),  10,500  to  I  t,6oo  ft  in  altitude.  It  belongs 
to  the  middle  basin  of  the  three  great  depressions  into  which  Potanin 
divides  the  Gobi  as  a  whole.  "  Topographically,"  says  Przhcvalsky. 
"  it  is  a  perfectly  level  plain,  which  in  all  probability  once  formed  the 
bed  of  a  huge  lake  or  inland  sea."  The  data  upon  which  he  bases  this 
conclusion  arc  the  level  area  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  hard  saline 
clay  and  the  sand-strewn  surface,  and  lastly  the  salt  lakes  which 
occupy  its  lowest  parts.  For  hundreds  of  miles  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  bare  sands;  in  some  places  they  continue  so  far  without 
a  break  that  the  Mongols  call  them  Tyngheri  u.r.  sky).  These  vast 
expanses  are  absolutely  waterless,  nor  do  any  oases  relieve  the  un- 
broken stretches  of  yellow  sand  which  alternate  with  equally  vast 
areas  of  saline  clay  or,  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  barren 
shingle.  Although  on  the  whole  a  level  country  with  a  general 
altitude  of  3300  to  5000  ft.,  this  section,  like  most  other  parts  of  the 
Gobi,  is  crowned  by  a  chequered  network  of  hills  and  broken  ranges 
going  up  1000  ft.  higher.  The  vegetation  is  confined  to  a  few 
varieties  of  bushes  and  a  dozen  kinds  of  grasses,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  saxaul  and  AgnopkyUum  gol/itum*  (a  grass).  The  others 
include  prickly  convolvulus,  field  wormwood,  acacia.  Inula  cmtr.o- 
phila.  Sopkora  fiavescens.  Convolvulus  Ammani,  Peganum  and 
Astragalus,  but  all  dwarfed,  deformed  and  starved.  The  fauna 
consists  of  little  else  except  antelopes,  the  wolf,  fox,  hare,  hedge- 
hog, marten,  numerous  lizards  and  a  few  birds,  e.g.  the  sand- 
grouse,  lark,  stone-chat,  sparrow,  crane,  Pod  fees  llcndersoni,  Olocoryt 
atbigula  and  Calerita  enstata.*  The  only  human  inhabitants  of 
Ala-shan  arc  the  Torgod  Mongols. 

Ordos. — East  of  the  desert  of  Ala-shan,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  the  Hwang-ho,  is  the  desert  of  Ordos  or  Ho-tau,  "a  level 
steppe,  partly  bordered  by  low  hills.  The  soil  is  altogether  sandy 
or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  ill  adapted  for  agriculture.  The 
absolute  height  of  this  country  is  between  3000  and  3500  ft.,  so  that 
Ordos  forms  an  intermediate  step  in  the  descent  to  China  from  the 
Gobi,  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  mountain  ranges  lying  on 
the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  river."*  Towards  the 
south  Ordos  rises  to  an  altitude  of  over  5000  ft.,  and  in  the  \V.,  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho,  the  Arbus  or  Arbiso  Mountains, 
which  overtop  the  steppe  by  some  3000  ft.,  serve  to  link  the  Ala-shan 
Mountains  with  the  In-shan.  The  northern  part  of  the  great  loop 
of  the  river  is  filled  with  the  sands  of  Kuzupchi,  a  succession  of  dunes, 
40  to  50  ft,  high.  Amongst  them  in  scattered  patches  grow  the  shrub 
lledysarum  and  the  trees  Calligonium  Tragopyrum  and  Pugitmium 
tornulum.  In  some  places  these  sand -dunes  approach  close  to  the 
great  river,  in  others  they  are  parted  from  it  by  a  belt  of  sand, 
intermingled  with  clay,  which  terminates  in  a  steep  escarpment, 
50  ft.  and  in  some  localities  loo  ft.  above  the  river.  This  belt  is 
studded  with  little  mounds  (7  to  loft.  high),  mostly  overgrown  with 
wormwood  {Artemisia  (jsmpestrit)  and  the  Siberian  pca-lrce  (Cara- 
gana);  and  here  too  grows  one  of  the  most  characteristic  plants 
of  Ordos,  the  liquorice  root  (Clytyrrkita  uralensis).  Eventually 
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the  sand-dunes  cross  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho.  and 
are  threaded  by  the  bed*  of  dry  watercourse*,  while  the  level  spaces 
amongst  them  are  studded  with  little  mounds  (3  (o  6  ft.  high), 
on  which  grow  stunted  Nitrarta  Seobrri  ami  ZygophyUum.  Ordos, 
which  was  anciently  known  as  Ho- nan  ("  the  country  south  of  the 
river  ")  and  still  farther  back  in  time  as  Ho-tau,  was  occupied  by  the 
Hiong-nu  in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  a  d.,  but  was  almost  de- 
populated during  and  after  the  Dungan  revolt  of  1869.  North  of  the 
big  loop  of  the  Hwang-ho  Ordos  is  separated  from  the  central  Gobi 
by  a  succession  of  mountain  chains,  the  Kara-naryn-ula,  the  Sheitrn- 
ula,  and  the  ln-shan  Mountains,  which  link  on  to  the  south  end  uf  the 
Great  Khingan  Mountains.  The  In-shan  Mountains,  which  stretch 
from  108*  to  112*  £.,  have  a  wild  Alpine  character  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  mountains  in  the  S.C.  of  Mongolia  by  an 
abundance  of  both  water  and  vegetation.  In  one  of  their  constituent 
ranges,  the  bold  Munni-ula,  70  m.  long  and  nearly  20  m.  wide,  they 
attain  elevations  of  7500  to  8500  ft.,  and  have  steep  flanks,  slashed 
with  rugged  gorges  and  narrow  glens.  Forests  begin  on  them  at 
5300  ft.  and  Mil  i  flowers  grow  in  great  profusion  and  variety  in 
summer,  though  with  a  striking  lark  of  brilliancy  in  colouring. 
In  this  same  border  range  there  is  also  a  much  greater  abundance 
and  variety  of  animal  life,  especially  amongst  the  avifauna. 

Eattern  Gobi.— Here  the  surface  is  extremely  diversified,  although 
there  arc  no  great  differences  in  vertical  elevation.  Between  Urga 
(4«*N.  and  to7"E.)  and  the  tittle  lake  of  Ircn-dubasu-nor  (ill  "50'  E. 
and  43°  45'  N.)  the  surface  is  greatly  eroded,  and  consists  of  broad 
flat  depressions  and  basins  separated  by  groups  of  flat-topped 
mountains  of  relatively  low  elevation  (500  to  600  ft.),  through 
which  archaic  rocks  crop  out  as  crags  and  isolated  rugged  masse*. 
The  floor*  of  the  depressions  lie  mostly  between  2900  and  3200  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Farther  south,  between  Ircn-dubasu-nor  and  the 
Hwang-ho  comes  a  region  of  broad  tablelands  alternating  with 
flat  plains,  the  latter  ranging  at  altitudes  of  3300  to  3600  ft.  and 
the  former  at  3500  to  4000  ft.  The  slope*  of  the  plateaus  are  more 
or  less  steep,  and  are  sometimes  penetrated  by  "  bays  "  of  the  low- 
lands. As  the  border-range  of  the  Khingan  is  approached  the 
country  steadily  rises  up  to  4500  ft.  and  then  to  5350  ft.  Here 
small  lakes  frequently  fill  the  depressions,  though  the  water  in  them 
is  generally  salt  or  brackish.  And  both  here,  and  for  200  m.  south 
of  Urga, streams  are  frequent. and  grassgrowsmorcorlcssabundantly. 
There  is,  however,  through  all  the  central  parts,  until  the  bordering 
mountains  are  reached,  an  utter  absence  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Clay 
and  sand  are  the  predominant  formations,  the  watercourses,  especi- 
ally in  the  north,  being  frequently  excavated  6  to  8  ft.  deep,  arid  in 
many  places  in  the  flat,  dry  valleys  or  depressions  farther  south 
beds  of  Iocs*.  15  to  20  ft.  thick,  are  exposed.  West  of  the  route 
from  Urga  to  Kalgan  the  country  presents  approximately  the  same 
general  features,  except  that  the  mountains  arc  not  so  irregularly 
scattered  in  groups  but  have  more  strongly  defined  strikes,  mostly 
E.  to  W„  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E..  and  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  The  altitudes 
too  arc  higher,  those  of  the  lowlands  ranging  from  3300  to  5600  It., 
and  those  of  the  ranges  from  650  to  1650  ft.  higher,  though  in  a  few 
cases  they  reach  altitudes  of  8000  ft.  above  scak-vcl.  The  elevations 
do  not.  however,  as  a  rule  form  continuous  chains,  but  make  up  a 
congeries  of  short  ridges  and  groups  rising  from  a  common  base  and 
intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of  ravines,  gullies,  glens  and  basins. 
But  the  tablelands,  built  up  of  the  horizontal  red  deposit*  of  the 
Han-hai  (Obruchcv's  Gobi  formation)  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  southern  parts  of  eastern  Mongolia,  are  absent  here  or  occur 
only  in  one  locality,  near  the  Shara-murcn  river,  and  are  then  greatly 
intersected  by  gullies  or  dry  watercourses.1  Here  there  is.  ho»rv«  r. 
a  great  dearth  of  water,  no  streams,  no  lakes,  no  wells,  and  precipita- 
tion falls  but  seldom.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  Irom  the  W  and 
N.W.  and  the  pall  of  dust  overhangs  the  country  as  in  the  lakla- 
makan  and  the  desert  o(  Lop.  Characteristic  of  the  flora  are  wild 
garlic,  Kaltdium  graiile,  wormwood,  saxaul,  Nttrarta  Scoben, 
Laragana,  Ephedra,  saltwort  and  dmiun  {Laitagrostis  iplendens). 

This  great  desert  country  of  Gobi  is  crossed  by  several  trade  routes, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  use  for  thousands  of  year*.  Among  the 
most  important  arc  those  Irom  Kalgan  on  the  frontier  ol  China  to 
Urga  (boo  ml.  from  Su-chow  (in  Kan-suh)  to  Hami  (420  m.)  from 
Hami  to  Peking  (1300  m).  from  Kwei-hwa-chcng  (or  Kuku-khoto) 
to  Hami  and  Barkul,  and  from  Lanchow  (in  Kan-suh)  to  Hami. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Gobi  is  one  of  great  extreme*,  com- 
bined with  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  not  only  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  but  even  within  24  hours  (as  much  as  J>8*F.).  For  instance, 
at  Urea  (3770  ft.)  the  annual  mean  is  27  s  I-..  the  January  mean 
-15  7  .  and  the  July  mean  63-5*,  the  extreme*  being  100-5*  acid 
-44  5*;  while  at  Sivantse  (3005  ft.)  the  annual  mean  is  37*.  the 
January  mean  2-3*.  and  the  July  mean  66-3*.  the  range  being  from 
a  recorded  maximum  ol  93*  to  a  recorded  minimum  of -53*  Even 
in  southern  Mongolia  the  thermometer  goes  down  as  low  a*  -27*. 
and  in  Ala-shan  it  rises  day  after  day  in  Jury  as  high  as  99*.  Although 
the  south-cast  monsoons  reach  the  S.E.  part*  of  the  Gobi,  the  air 
generally  throughout  this  region  is  characterized  by  extreme  dryness, 
especially  during  the  winter.  Hence  the  try  sandstorms  and  snow- 
storms of  spring  and  early  summer.  The  rainfall  at  Urga  for  the  year 
amounts  to  only  9  7  in. 

•  Obruchev.  in  IneUta  of  Russ.  GeogT.  Soc.  (1895). 


Sands  of  the  Gobi  Deserts.— With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  masses 
of  sand  out  of  which  the  dune*  and  chains  of  dune*  (barkkant)  are 
built  up  in  the  several  deserts  of  the  Gobi,  opinions  differ.  While 


some  explorer*  consider  them  to  be  the  product  of  marine,  or  at  any 
rate  lacustrine,  denudation  (the  Central  Asian  Mediterranean), 
other* — and  this  is  not  only  the  more  reasonable  view,  but  it  is  the 
view  which  is  gaining  most  ground — consider  that  they  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  aerial  denudation  of  the  border  ranges  (c.g  Nan-shan. 
Karlyk-tagh.  Ac),  and  more  especially  of  the  terribly  wasted  ranges 
and  chain*  of  hills,  which,  like  the  gaunt  fragments  of  montane 
skeletal  remains,  lie  littered  all  O'er  the  swelling  uplands  and 
tablelands  of  the  Gobi,  and  that  they  have  been  transported  by  the 
prevailing  winds  to  the  localities  in  which  they  arc  now  accumulated, 
the  winds  obeying  similar  transportation  laws  to  the  river*  and 
streams  which  carry  down  sediment  in  moist er  parts  of  the  world. 
Potanin  points  out  *  that  "  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  regularity 
observable  in  the  distribution  of  the  sandy  deserts  over  the  vast 
upland*  of  central  Asia.  Two  agencies  are  represented  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sands,  though  what  they  really  are  is  not  quite  clear; 
and  of  these  two  agencies  one  prevails  in  the  north-west,  the  other 
in  the  south-east,  so  that  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  may  be  divided 
into  two  regions,  the  dividing  line  between  them  being  drawn  from 
north-cast  to  touth-west.  from  Urga  via  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Tian-shan  to  the  city  of  Kashgar.  North-west  of  this  line  the  sandy 
masses  are  broken  up  into  detached  and  disconnected  areas,  and  ate 
almost  without  exception  heaped  up  around  the  lakes,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  several  districts  in  which  they 
exist.  Moreover,  we  find  also  that  these  sandy  tracts  always  occur 
on  the  western  or  south-western  shores  of  the  lakes;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  lakes  of  Balkash.  Ala-kul,  Ebi-nor.  Ayar-nor  (or  Telli  nor). 
Orku-nor,  Zaisan-nor,  Ulungur-nor.  Ubsa-nor.  Durga-oor  and 
Kara  nor  lying  E.  of  Kirghiz-nor.  South-cast  of  the  line  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sand  is  quite  different.  In  that  part  of  A»ia  we  have 
three  gigantic  but  disconnected  basins.  The 'first,  lying  farthest  east, 
is  embraced  on  the  one  side  by  the  ramifications  of  the  J\entci  and 
Khangai  Mountains  and  on  the  other  by  the  In-shan  Mountains. 
The  second  or  middle  division  is  contained  between  the  Altai  of  the 
Gobi  and  the  Ala-shan.  The  third  basin,  in  the  west,  lies  between 
the  Tian-shan  and  the  border  range*  of  western  Tibet.  .  .  .  The 
deepest  pans  of  each  of  these  three  depressions  occur  near  their 
northern  border*;  towards  their  southern  boundaries  they  are  all 
alike  very  much  higher.  .  .  .  However,  the  sandy  deserts  arc  not 
found  in  the  low-lying  tract*  but  occur  on  the  higher  uplands  which 
foot  the  southern  mountain  ranges,  the  In-shan  and  the  Nan-shan. 
Our  maps  show  an  immense  expanse  of  sand  south  of  the  Tarim 
in  the  western  basin;  beginning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Yarkcnt  (Yarkand),  it  extends  eastwards  pa»t  the  towns  of  Khotan. 
Keriya  and  Cherchen  to  Sa-chow.  Along  this  stretch  there  i*  only 
one  locality  which  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule  we  have  indicated, 
namely,  the  region  round  the  lake  of  Lop- nor.  In  the  middle  basin  the 
widest  expanse  of  sand  occurs  between  the  Edzin-gol  and  the  range 
of  Ala-shan.  On  the  south  it  extends  nearly  as  far  as  a  line  draw 11 
through  the  towns  of  Lian-chow,  Kan-chow  and  Kao-tai  at  the  foot 
of  the  Nan-shan:  but  on  the  south  it  doe*  not  approach  anything 
like  so  far  as  the  latitude  (42*  N.)  of  the  lake  ol  Ghashiun-nor.  Still 
farther  cast  come  the  sandy  deserts  of  Ordos,  extending  south- 
eastward as  far  as  the  mountain  range  which  separate*  Ordos 
from  the  (Chinese)  province*  of  Shan-si  and  Shrn-ti.  In  the  eastern 
basin  drift-sand  i*  encountered  between  the  district  of  Ude  in  the 
north  (44*  30*  N.)  and  the  foot  of  the  ln-shan  in  the  south."  In 
two  regions,  if  not  in  three,  the  sands  have  overwhelmed  large 
tracts  of  once  cultivated  country,  and  even  buried  the  cities  in 
which  men  formerly  dwelt.  These  regions  arc  the  southern  part* 
of  the  desert  of  Takla-makan  (where  Sven  Hedin  and  M.  A.  Stein  1 
haw  discovered  the  ruins  under  the  desert  sands),  along  the  N. 
loot  ol  the  Nan-shan,  and  probably  in  part  (other  agencies  having 
helped)  in  the  north  of  the  desert  01  Lop,  where  Sven  Hedin 
discovered  the  ruin*  of  Lou-Ian  and  of  other  towns  or  villages. 
For  these  vast  accumulations  of  sand  arc  constantly  in  movement; 
though  the  movement  is  slow,  it  has  nevertheless  been  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  south  of  the  Takla-makan  the  sand-dunes  travel 
bodily  at  the  rate  ol  roughly  something  like  160  ft.  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  individual  sand-dunes, 
and  of  the  barkhans,  generally  indicate  from  which  direction  the 
predominant  winds  blow.  On  the  windward  side  of  the  dune  the 
slope  it  long  and  gentle,  while  the  leeward  side  is  steep  and  in  outline 
concave  like  a  horse- shoe.  The  dunes  vary  in  height  from  30  up  to 
300  ft.,  and  in  some  places  mount  as  it  were  upon  one  another's 
shoulders,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  even  said  that  a  third  tier  is 
sometimes  superimposed. 

Authorities.— See  N.  M.  Przhcvalsky.  Mongolia,  Ike  Tangvt 
Country.  &e.  (Eng.  trans.,  cd.  by  Sir  H.  Yule,  London,  1876).  and 
Front  Kuljo.  aiross  the  Tusn  Shan  to  Lob  Nor  (Eng.  trans,  by  Del  mar 
Morgan,  London,  1879);  G.  N.  Potanin,  Tanruuko-Tibetskc:  .a 
Okratta  Kttaya  i  Centralnaya  klontoltya.  1884-1886  (1893.  Ac); 
M.  V.  Pjevtsov.  Sketch  oj  a  Journey  to  Mongolia  (in  R  ussian,  Omsk. 


Mo  Tar^ulsko-meUkaya  Okrasna  Kiiaya  i  Ctntrdncya  Hon- 
joMt&M ICUies  oj  Kkotan  (London.  1902). 
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;  C.  E.  Grum-Gnhimailo,  Opisani*  Puteskestriya  v  Sapadnty 
(180&-1899);  V.  A.  Obruchev,  Cenlralnara  Asiya,  Seterniy 
KsW  t  hanschan,  tSQf-lSQj  (1900-1901);  V.  I.  Roborovsky  and 
P.  K.  l-i  .■  I  ,  Trudy  Ekspedittiy  Imp.  Ruit.  Grot.  Obikckcstra  Po 
Ccntralnoy  A  sty,  lSgj-tSgJ  •  (1900,  Ac);  Roborovsky,  Trudy 
Tibetskoi  Ekspediisiy,  1S89-1&90;  Svcn  Hcdin,  Scientific  Rt suits 
cj  a  Journey  in  Central  Asia,  iSpQ-igoj  (6  vols.,  1905-1907); 
Futtcrrr,  Pur.  h  ,!  tien  i  h/m,  Ac);  K.  Bocdanovich,  Geolotuhesktya 
Isir  inaniya  r  I'ojior Turkeitane  ana  Trudiy  Ttbettkoy  Ekspt- 
diisiy, iSio- tSpo;  L.  von  Locxy,  f>w  vissenschafllUhen  Erfrbniss* 
der  Keist  its  Crafrn  SUchenyi  in  Ostasien,  lSjJ-lSSo  (1880;  Ncy 
Elis*.  in  Joutn.  Roy.  Gear.  Set.  (1873);  C.  W.  Campbell's  "  Journeys 
in  Mongolia,"  in  Geographical  Journal  (Nov.  I90O;  Pozdnicvym, 
Uontciia  and  Ike  Mentals  (in  Russian,  St  Petersburg,  1 807  &c); 
Denikcr's  summary  of  Rostov's  latest  journeys  in  La  Gforraphi* 
(1901,  &c.) ;  F.  von  Richthofcn,  China  (1877).  (J.T.  Be.) 

GOBLET,  RENE  <■-.-- 1  05),  French  politician,  was  born  at 
A  rr  iur  l.i  Lys,  in  the  Pat  de  Calais,  on  the  26th  of  November 
iSjS,  and  was  educated  for  the  law.  Under  the  Second  Empire, 
be  helped  to  found  a  Liberal  journal,  Lc  Ptopts  de  la  Somme, 
and  in  July  187 1  was  sent  by  the  department  of  the  Somme  to 
the  National  Assembly,  where  he  took  his  place  on  the  extreme 
left.  He  failed  to  secure  election  in  1876,  but  next  year  was 
returned  for  Amiens.  He  held  a  minor  government  office  in 
1879,  and  in  1882  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Frcycinct 
cabinet.  He  was  minister  of  education,  fine  arts  and  religion  in 
Henri  Brisson's  first  cabinet  in  188s,  »nd  again  under  Frcycinct 
in  1886,  when  he  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by  an  able 
defence  of  the  government's  education  proposals.  Meanwhile 
hb  extreme  independence  and  excessive  candour  had  alienated 
him  from  many  of  his  parly,  and  all  through  his  life  he  was 
frequently  in  conflict  with  his  political  associates,  from  Gambctta 
downwards.  On  the  fall  of  the  Frcycinct  cabinet  in  December 
he  formed  a  cabinet  in  which  he  reserved  for  himself  the  portfolios 
of  the  interior  and  of  religion.  The  Goblet  cabinet  was  unpopular 
from  the  outset,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  anybody  could 
Le  found  to  accept  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  which  was 
finally  given  to  M.  Flourcns.  Then  came  what  is  known  as  the 
Schnacbclc  incident,  the  arrest  on  the  German  frontier  of  a 
French  official  named  Schnacbcle,  which  caused  immense  excite- 
ment in  France.  For  some  days  Goblet  took  no  definite  decision, 
but  left  Flourcns,  who  stood  for  peace,  to  fight  it  out  with 
General  Boulanger,  then  minister  of  war,  who  was  for  the 
despatch  of  an  ultimatum.  Although  he  finally  intervened  on 
the  side  of  Flourcns,  and  peace  was  preserved,  his  weakness  in 
face  of  the  Boulangist  propaganda  became  a  national  danger. 
Defeated  on  the  budget  in  May  1887,  his  government  resigned; 
but  he  relumed  to  office  next  year  as  foreign  minister  in  the 
radical  administration  of  Charles  Floquet.  He  was  defeated  at 
the  polls  by  a  Boulangist  candidate  in  1889,  and  sat  in  the  senate 
from  iSqi  to  1803,  when  he  returned  to  the  popular  chamber. 
In  association  with  MM.  E.  Lockroy,  Ferdinand  Sarrien  and 
P.  L.  Peytral  be  drew  up  a  republican  programme  which  they 
put  forward  in  the  Petite  Rtpubtique  fran(aise.  At  the  elections 
of  1S98  he  was  defeated,  and  thenceforward  took  little  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  September 
1005. 

GOBLET,  a  Urge  type  of  drinking-vesscl,  particularly  one 
shaped  like  a  cup,  without  handles,  and  mounted  on  a  shank 
with  a  foot.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Fr.  robelel,  diminu- 
tive of  eobtl,  tobeau,  which  Skeat  takes  to  be  formed  from  Low 
L»t  cuptUui,  cup,  diminutive  of  cupa,  tub,  cask  (see  Dunki.no- 
VrsstLs). 

GOBY.  The  gobies  (Gobius)  arc  small  fishes  readily  recognized 
by  their  vcntrals  (the  fins  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  chest)  being 
united  into  one  fin,  forming  a  suctorial  disk,  by  whkh  these  fishes 
arc  enabled  to  attach  themselves  in  every  possible  position  to  a 
rock  or  other  firm  substances.  They  arc  essentially  coast-fishes, 
inhabiting  nearly  all  seas,  but  disappearing  towards  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans.  Many  enter,  or  live  exclusively  in,  such 
fresh  waters  as  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  Nearly  500 
different  kinds  are  known.  The  largest  British  species,  Gobius 
.apilo,  occurring  in  the  rock-pools  of  Cornwall,  measures  10 
Ml^GpJYkj  alcochi,  from  brackish  and  fresh  waters  of  Lower 
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16  millimetres  (-7  lines).  The  males  are  usually  more  brilliantly 
coloured  than  the  females,  and  guard  the  eggs,  which  are  often 
placed  in  a  sort  of  nest  made  of  the  shell  of  some  bivalve  or  of  the 
carapace  of  a  crab,  with  the  convexity  turned  upwards  and 


Fig.  t.-Cobius  lentitinosus.  Fjc.  3.— United 

Ventrals  of  Goby. 

covered  with  sand,  the  eggs  being  stuck  to  the  inner  surface  of 
this  roof. 


Close  allies  of  the  gobies  are  the  walking  fish  or  jumping  fish 
(Pcriophthalmus),  of  which  various  species  are  found  in  great 


Ptriophthalmus  kixlrcuttri. 


numbers  on  the  mud  flats  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  the  tropics, 
skipping  about  by  means  of  the  muscular,  scaly  base  of  their 
pectoral  fins,  with  the  head  raised  and  bearing  a  pair  of  strongly- 
projecting  versatile  eyes  close  together. 

GOCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on 
the  Nicrs,  8  m.  S.  of  Clevesat  the  junction  of  the  railways  Cologne- 
Zcvcnaar  and  Boxtcl-Wcsel.  Pop.  (100$)  10,232.  It  has  a 
Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  manufactures  of 
brushes,  plush  goods,  cigars  and  margarine.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  scat  of  a  large  trade  in  linen.  Goch  became  a  town  in 
1 231  and  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Gclderland  and  later  to  the 
dukes  of  Clcves. 

GOD,  the  common  Teutonic  word  for  a  personal  object  of 
religious  worship.  It  is  thus,  like  the  Gr.  Otfe  and  Lat.  deus, 
applied  to  all  those  superhuman  beings  of  the  heathen  mythologies 
who  exercise  power  over  nature  and  man  and  are  often  identified 
with  some  particular  sphere  of  activity;  and  also  to  the  visible 
material  objects,  whether  an  image  of  the  supernatural  being  or  a 
tree,  pillar,  &c.  used  as  a  symbol,  an  idol.  The  word  "  god,"  on 
the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  races  to  Christianity,  was 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  AV»  English 
Dictionary  points  out  that  whereas  the  old  Teutonic  type  of  the 
word  is  neuter,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  numen,  in  the  Christian 
applications  it  becomes  masculine,  and  that  even  where  the 
earlier  neuter  form  is  still  kept,  as  in  Gothic  and  Old  Norwegian, 
the  construction  is  masculine.  Popular  etymology  has  connected 
the  word  with  "  good  ";  this  is  exemplified  by  the  corruption  of 
"  God  be  with  you  "  into  "  good-bye."  "  God  "  is  a  word 
common  to  all  Teutonic  languages.  In  Gothic  it  is  Guth;  Dutch 
has  the  same  form  as  English;  Danish  and  Swedish  have  Cud, 
German  Gotl.  According  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  the 
original  may  be  found  in  two  Aryan  roots,  both  of  the  form  then, 
one  of  which  means  "  to  invoke,"  the  other  "  to  pour  "  (cf.  Gr. 
X**tf);  the  last  is  used  of  sacrificial  offerings.  The  word  would 
thus  mean  the  object  cither  of  religious  invocation  or  of  religious 
worship  by  sacrifice.  It  has  been  also  suggested  that  the  word 
might  mean  a  "  molten  image  "  from  the  sense  of  "  pour." 

See  Religion;  Hebrew  Religion;  Theish,  4c. 

GODALMING,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Guildford  parliamentary  division  of  Surrey,  England,  34  m.  S.W. 
of  London  by  the  London  &  South-Westcrn  railway.  Pop.  (1001) 
8748.   It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wey, 
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which  b  navigable  thence  to  the  Thames,  and  on  the  high  road 
between  London  and  Portsmouth.  Steep  hills,  finely  wooded, 
enclose  the  valley.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  a  cruciform  building  of  mixed  architecture, 
but  principally  Early  English  and  Perpendicular;  the  town-hall, 
Victoria  hall,  and  market-house,  and  a  technical  institute  and 
school  of  science  and  art.  Charterhouse  School,  one  of  the 
principal  English  public  schools,  originally  founded  in  1611,  was 
transferred  from  Charterhouse  Square,  London,  to  Godalming  in 
1872.  It  stands  within  grounds  92  acres  in  extent,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Godalming,  and  consists  of  spacious  buildings  in  Gothic 
style,  with  a  chapel,  library  and  hall,  besides  boarding-bouses, 
masters'  houses  and  sanatoria.  (See  Chabterhouse.)  Godalming 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  parchment  and  hosiery,  and 
some  trade  in  corn,  malt,  bark,  hoops  and  timber;  and  the 
Bargate  stone,  of  which  the  parish  church  is  built,  is  st  ill  quarried. 
The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  81 2  acres. 

Godalming  (Godelminge)  belonged  to  King  Alfred,  and  was  a 
royal' manor  at  the  time  of  Domesday.  The  manor  belonged  to' 
the  see  of  Salisbury  in  the  middle  ages,  but  reverted  to  the  crown 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Godalming  was  incorporated  by 
Elisabeth  in  15 Mi  when  the  borough  originated.  The  charter 
was  confirmed  by  James  I.  in  1620,  and  a  fresh  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1666.  The  borough  was  never  repre- 
sented in  parliament.  The  bishopof  Salisbury  in  1300  received  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  to  be  held  on  Mondays:  the  day  was 
altered  to  Wednesday  by  Elisabeth's  charter.  The  bishop's 
grant  included  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (29th  of 
June).  Another  fair  at  Candlemas  (2nd  of  February)  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth.  The  market  is  still  held.  The  making  of  cloth, 
particularly  Hampshire  kerseys,  was  the  staple  industry  of 
Godalming  in  the  middle  ages,  but  it  began  to  decay  early  in  the 
17th  century  and  by  1850  was  practically  extinct.  As  in  other 
coses,  dyeing  was  subsidiary  to  the  cloth  industry.  Tanning, 
introduced  in  the  i$th  century,  survives.  The  present .  manu- 
facture of  fleecy  hosiery  dates  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

GODARD,  BENJAMIN  LOUIS  PAUL  (1840- 1895),  French 
composer,  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the  |8th  of  August  1849.  He 
studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  competed  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  without  success  in  1866  and  1867.  He  began  by  publishing 
a  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  arc  charming,  such  as  "  Jc 
ne  veux  pas  d'autres  choscs,"  "  Ninon,"  "  Chanson  dc  Florian," 
also  a  quantity  of  piano  pieces,  some  chamber  music,  including 
several  viob'n  sonatas,  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  a  quartet  for 
strings,  a  violin  concerto  and  a  second  work  of  the  same  kind 
entitled  "  Concerto  Romanliquc."  Godard's  chance  arrived  in 
the  year  1878,  when  with  his  drama! ic  cantata,  I-e  Taut,  he  shared 
with  M.  Theodore  Dubois  the  honour  of  winning  trie  musical 
competition  instituted  by  the  city  of  Paris.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  Godard  composed  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
works,  including  four  operas,  Pedro  de  Zalamta,  produced  at 
Antwerp  in  1884;  Jocelyn,  given  in  Paris  at  the  Theltrc  du 
Chateau  d'Eau,  in  1888;  Dante,  played  at  the  Opera  Comiquc 
two  years  later;  and  La  Visandierc,  left  unfinished  and  partly 
scored  by  another  hand.  This  last  work  was  heard  at  the  Opfra 
Comique  in  1895,  and  has  been  played  in  England  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company.  His  other  works  include  the  "  Symphonic 
legendairc."  "  Symphonic  gothique."  "  Diane  "  and  various 
orchestral  works.  Godard's  productivity  was  enormous,  and  his 
compositions  are,  for  this  reason  only,  decidedly  unequal.  He 
was  at  his  best  in  works  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  has  left  many 
exquisite  songs.  Among  his  more  ambitious  works  the  "  Sym- 
phonic legendairc  "  may  be  singled  out  as  being  one  of  the  most 
distinctive.  He  had  a  decided  individuality,  and  his  premature 
death  at  Cannes  on  the  10th  of  January  1895  was  a  loss  to 
French  art. 

GODAVARI,  a  river  of  central  and  western  India.  It  flows 
across  the  Dcccan  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Ghats;  its 
total  length  is  900  m.,  the  estimated  area  of  its  drainage  basin, 
1 1  ?, 300  *q.  m.  Its  traditional  source  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
behind  the  village  of  Trimbak  in  Nasik  district,  Bombay,  where 


the  water  runs  into  a  reservoir  from  the  lips  of  an  image.  But 
according  to  popular  legend  it  proceeds  from  the  same  ultimate 
source  as  the  Ganges,  though  underground.  Its  course  is  gener- 
al J  y  south-easterly.  After  passing  through  Nasik  district,  it 
crosses  into  the  dominions  of  the  nizarn  of  Hyderabad.  Wbca 
it  again  strikes  British  territory  it  is  joined  by  the  Pranhila, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Wardha,  the  Penganga  and  Wainganga. 
For  some  distance  it  flows  between  the  nizam's  dominions  and 
the  Upper  Godavari  district,  and  receives  the  lndravati,  the  Tal 
and  the  Sabari.  The  stream  has  here  a  channel  varying  from 
1  to  2  m.  in  breadth,  occasionally  broken  by  alluvial  islands. 
Parallel  to  the  river  stretch  long  ranges  of  hills.  Below  the 
junction  of  the  Sabari  the  channel  begins  to  contract.  The 
flanking  hills  gradually  close  in  on  both  sides,  and  the  result  is 
a  magnificent  gorge  only  700  yds.  wide  through  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  plain  of  the  delta,  about  60  m.  from  the  sea.  Tho 
head  of  the  delta  is  at  the  village  of  Dowlaishweram,  where  the 
main  stream  is  crossed  by  the  irrigation  anient.  The  river  has 
seven  mouths,  the  largest  being  the  Cautami  Godavari.  The 
Godavari  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred,  and  once  every  twelve 
years  the  great  bathing  festival  called  Puskkcram  is  held  on  its 
banks  at  Rajahmundry. 

The  upper  waters  of  the  Godavari  are  scarcely  utDized  for 
irrigation,  but  the  entire  delta  has  been  turned  into  a  garden  of 
perennial  crops  by  means  of  the  anient  at  Dowlaishweram, 
constructed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  from  which  three  main  canals 
are  drawn  off.  The  river  channel  here  is  3 J  m.  wide.  The  anicut 
is  a  substantial  mass  of  stone,  bedded  in  lime  cement,  about 
2}  m.  long,  130  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  and  12  ft.  high.  The 
stream  is  thus  pent  back  so  as  to  supply  a  volume  of  3000  cubic  ft. 
of  water  per  second  during  its  low  season,  and  12,000  cubic  ft. 
at  time  of  flood.  The  main  canals  have  a  total  length  of  493  m., 
irrigating  662,000  acres,  and  all  navigable;  and  there  are  1929  m. 
of  distributary  channels.  In  1S64  water-communication  was 
opened  between  the  deltas  of  the  Godavari  and  Kistna.  Rocky 
barriers  and  rapids  obstruct  navigation  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Godavari.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  canals 
round  these  barriers  with  little  success,  and  the  undertaking  has 
been  abandoned. 

GODAVARI,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Madras  presidency.  It  was  remodelled  in  1007-1908, 
when  part  of  it  was  transferred  to  Kistna  district.  Its  present 
area  is  5634  sq.  m.  Its  territory  now  lies  mainly  cast  c*f 
the  Godavari  river,  including  the  entire  delta,  with  a  long 
narrow  strip  extending  up  its  valley.  The  apex  of  the  delta- 
is  at  Dowlaishweram,  where  a  great  dam  renders  the  waters 
available  for  irrigation.  Between  this  point  and  the  coast 
there  is  a  vast  extent  of  rice  fields.  Farther  inland,  and 
enclosing  the  valley  of  the  great  river,  are  low  hills,  steep  and 
forest-clad.  The  north-eastcm  part,  known  as  the  Agency 
tract,  is  occupied  by  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  coast  is 
low,  sandy  and  swampy,  the  sea  very  shallow,  so  that  vessels 
must  lie  nearly  5  m.  from  Cocanada,  the  chief  port.  The  Sabari 
is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Godavari  within  the  district. 
The  Godavari  often  rises  in  destructive  floods.  The  population 
of  the  present  area  in  1001  was  1,445,061.  In  the  old  district 
the  increase  during  the  last  decade  was  11%.  The  chief  towns 
arc  Cocanada  and  Rajahmundry.  The  forests  are  of  great  value; 
coal  is  known,  and  graphite  is  worked.  The  population  is 
principally  occupied  in  agriculture,  the  principal  crops  bting 
rice,  oil -seeds,  tobacco  and  sugar.  The  cigars  known  in  England 
as  Lunkas  arc  partly  made  from  tobacco  grown  on  knkes  or 
islands  in  the  river  Godavari.  Sugar  (from  the  juice  of  the 
palmyra  palm)  and  rum  are  made  by  European  processes  at 
Samalkot.  The  administrative  headquarters  arc  now  at  Coca- 
nada, the  chief  seaport;  but  Rajahmundry,  at  the  head  of  the 
delta,  is  the  old  capita).  A  large  but  decreasing  trade  is  conducted 
at  Cocanada,  rice  being  shipped  to  Mauritius  and  Ceylon,  and 
cotton  and  oil -seeds  to  Europe.  Rice-cleaning  mills  have  been 
established  here  and  at  other  places.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Coast  railway,  with  a  branch  to 
Cocanada;  the  iron  girder  bridge  of  forty-two  spins  over  the 
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Godavari  river  near  Rajahmundry  was  opened  in  1900.  There 
b  a  government  college  at  Rajahmundry,  with  a  training  college 
attached,  and  an  aided  college  at  Cocanada. 

The  Godavari  district  formed  part; of  the  Andhra  division  of 
Dravida,  the  north-west  portion  being  subject  to  the  OrUsa 
kings,  and  the  south-western  belonging  to  the  Vengi  kingdom. 
For  centuries  it  was  the  battlefield  on  which  various  chiefs 
fought  for  independence  with  varying  success  till  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  when  the  whole  country  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  under  Mahommedan  power.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
struggle  with  the  French  in  the  Carnatic,  Godavari  with  the 
Northern  Circars  was  conquered  by  the  English,  and  finally 
ceded  by  imperial  sattad  in  176s.  The  district  was  constituted 
in  1859,  by  the  redistribution  of  the  territory  comprising  the 
former  districts  of  Guntur,  Rajahmundry  and  Masulipatam, 
into  what  are  now  the  Kistna  and  Godavari  districts. 

See  H.  Morris,  District  Manual  (1878);  District  GaseUur  (1906). 

CODEFROT  (GomoraEOus),  a  French  noble  family,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  several  distinguished  jurists  and 
historians.  The  family  claimed  descent  from  Symon  Godefroy, 
who  was  born  at  Mons  about  1320  and  was  lord  of  Sapigneulx 
near  Berry-au-bac,  now  in  the  department  of  Aisne. 

Dents  Gooefkov  (Dionysius  Gothofredus)  (1540-1611). 
jurist,  son  of  Leon  Godefroy,  lord  of  Guignecourt,  was  born  in 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  October  1540.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  de  Navarre,  and  studied  law  at  Louvain,  Cologne  and 
Heidelberg,  returning  to  Paris  in  1573.  He  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  and  in  1570  left  Paris,  where  his  abilities  and 
connexions  promised  a  brilliant  career,  to  establish  himself  at 
Geneva.  He  became  professor  of  law  there,  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  15S0,  and  in  1587  became  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Two  Hundred.  Henry  IV.  induced  him  to  return  to  France 
by  making  him  irand  bcilli  of  Gex.but  no  sooner  had  he  installed 
himself  than  the  town  was  sacked  and  his  library  burnt  by  the 
t coops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In  1501  be  became  professor  of 
Roman  law  at  Strassburg,  where  he  remained  until  April  1600, 
when  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Frederick  IV.,  elector 
palatine,  be  removed  to  Heidelberg.  The  difficulties  of  bis 
position  led  to  his  return  to  Strassburg  for  a  short  time,  but  in 
November  1604  be  definitely  settled  at  Heidelberg.  He  was 
Bade  bead  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the  university,  and  was  from 
time  to  time  employed  on  missions  to  the  French  court.  His 
repeated  refusal  of  offers  of  advancement  in  his  own  country 
was  due  to  his  Calvinism.  He  died  at  Strassburg  on  the  7th  of 
September  1622,  having  left  Heidelberg  before  the  city  was 
tacked  by  tbe  imperial  troops  in  1621.  His  most  important  work 
was  the  Corpus  juris  chilis,  originally  published  at  Geneva  in 
which  went  through  some  twenty  editions,  the  most 
valuable  of  them  being  that  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Amster- 
dam in  1633  and  tbe  Leipzig  edition  of  1740, 

Luis  of  his  other  learned  works  may  be  found  in  Scnebicr't  Hist. 
liO.  it  Gexite.  vol.  ii.,  and  in  Nueron'i  Mimoires,  vol.  xvii.  Sonic  of 
hi*  correspondence  *ith  his  learned  friend*,  with  his  kinsman 
President  de  Thou.  Isaac  Casaubon.  lean  Jacques  Grynacus  and 
Mher^is  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the  BritUh  Museum,  of  Basel 

His  eldest  son,  Theoooie  Godetboy  (1580-1640),  was  born 
at  Geneva  on  the  14th  of  July  1580.  He  abjured  Calvinism, 
and  was  Called  to  the  bar  in  Paris.  He  became  historiographer 
of  France  in  1613,  and  was  employed  from  time  to  time  on 
diplomatic  missions.  He  was  employed  at  the  congress  of 
Munster,  where  he  remained  after  the  signing  of  peace  in  164S 
as  charge:  d'affaires  until  his  death  on  the  5th  of  October  of  the 
next  year.  His  most  important  work  is  I*  CMmonial  de  France 
.  .  .  (1610),  a  work  which  became  a  classic  on  the  subject  of 
royal  ceremonial,  and  was  re-edited  by  his  son  in  an  enlarged 
edition  In  1649. 

Betides  his  printed  works  he  made  vast  collections  of  historical 
material  whkh  remains  in  MS.  and  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
Godefroy  collection  of  over  five  hundred  portfolio*  in  the  Library 
of  tbe  Institute  in  Paris.  These  wrrc  catalogued  by  Ludovic 
Lalaane  in  the  Annua.rt  Bulletin  (1863-1866  and  1892)  of  tbe 
SecUti  d*  rkiiUritt  de  Frame. 


The  second  son  of  Denis,  Jacques  Godefroy  (1 587-1652), 
jurist,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  13th  of  September  1587.  He 
was  sent  to  France  in  1611,  and  studied  law  and  history  at 
Bourges  and  Paris.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Calvinist 
persuasion,  and  soon  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  active 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  secretary  of  state  from  1632  to  1636, 
and  syndic  or  chief  magistrate  in  1637,  1641,  1645  and  1649. 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  June  1652.  In  addition  to  his  civic  and 
political  work  he  lectured  on  law,  and  produced,  after  thirty 
years  of  labour,  his  edition  of  the  Codex  Theodosianus.  This 
code  formed  the  principal,  though  not  the  only,  source  of  the 
legal  systems  of  the  countries  formed  from  the  Western  Empire. 
Godefroy's  edition  was  enriched  with  a  multitude  of  important 
notes  and  historical  comments,  and  became  a  standard  authority 
on  the  decadent  period  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  was  only 
printed  thirteen  years  after  his  death  under  the  care  of  his 
friend  Antoinc  Marvillc  at  Lyons  (4  vols.  1665), and  was  reprinted 
at  Leipzig  (6  vols.)  in  1736-1745.  Of  his  numerous  other  works 
the  most  important  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  twelve  tables 
of  early  Roman  law. 

See  also  the  dictionary  of  Moreri,  Niccron's  Mfmoires  (vol.  17) 
and  a  notice  in  the  BMtoikifue  undersells  de  Centre  (Dec.  1837). 

Denis  GooEntoy  (161 5-1681),  eldest  son  of  Theodore, 
succeeded  his  father  as  historiographer  of  France,  and  re-edited 
various  chronicles  which  had  been  published  by  him.  He  was 
entrusted  by  Colbert  with  tbe  care  and  investigation  of  the 
records  concerning  the  Low  Countries  preserved  at  Lille,  where 
great  part  of  bis  life  was  spent.  He  was  also  the  historian  of 
tbe  reigns  of  Charles  VU.  and  Charles  VIII. 

Other  members  of  tbe  family  who  attained  distinction  in  the 
same  branch  of  learning  were  the  two  sons  of  Denis  Godefroi — 
Denis  (1653-1719),  also  an  historian,  and  Jean,  sicur  d'Aumont 
(1656-1732),  who  edited  the  letters  of  Louis  XII.,  the  memoirs 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  of  Castclnau  and  Pierre  de  1'Esloile, 
and  left  some  useful  material  for  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries; 
Jean  Baptisle  Achille  Godefroy,  sicur  de  Maillart  (1697-1759), 
and  Denis  Joseph  Godefroy,  sicur  de  Maillart  (1740-1819),  son 
and  grandson  of  Jean  Godefroy,  who  were  both  officials  at 
Lille,  and  left  valuable  historical  documents  which  have  remained 
in  MS. 

For  further  details  see  Let  Savants  Gaitfroy  (Pari*,  1873)  by  the 
marquis  de  Godcfroy-MtnilgUisc,  son  of  Denis  Joseph  Godefroy. 

GODESBERG.  aspaof  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  almost  opposite  Konigs  winter, 
and  4  m.  S.  of  Bonn,  on  the  railway  to  Coblcna.  It  is  a  fashion- 
able summer  resort,  and  contains  numerous  pretty  villas,  the 
residences  of  merchants  from  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Crcfcld  and 
other  Rhenish  manufacturing  centres.  It  has  an  Evangelical 
and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue  and  several 
educational  establishments.  Its  chalybeate  springs  annually 
attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  the  pump-room,  baths 
and  public  grounds  are  arranged  on  a  sumptuous  scale.  On  a 
conical  basalt  hill,  close  by,  are  the  ruins,  surmounted  by  a 
picturesque  round  tower,  of  Godcsbcrg  castle.  Built  by  Arch- 
bishop Dietrich  I.  of  Cologne  in  the  13th  century,  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bavarians  in  1583. 

See  Dcnnert.  Gedesberf,  tine  Pat*  da  JUuins  (Godesberg,  1000). 

GODET,  FRRDBRIC  LOUIS  (1812-1000),  Swiss  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  at  Neuchitel  on  the  25th  of  October  1812. 
After  studying  theology  at  Neuchitel,  Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  was 
in  1850  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  NeuchateL  From 
1851  to  1866  he  also  held  a  pastorate.  In  1873  he  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  free  Evangelical  Church  of  Ncuchatcl,  and 
professor  in  its  theological  faculty.  He  died  there  on  the  29th  of 
October  1000.  A  conservative  scholar,  Godet  was  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  French  commentaries  published 
in  recent  times. 

Hiscommentariesoreon  the  Gospel  of  St  John  (»  vols.,  1863-1865; 
3rd  ed..  1881-1888;  Eng.  trans.  1886,  &c);  St  Luke  (J  vols..  1871; 
3rd  ed.,  18S8;  Eng.  trans.  1875,  Ac);  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (2 
vol*..  1870-1880;  2nd  ed..  iBat-1890;  Eng.  trans.,  1880.  &c); 
Corinthians  (2  vols..  18S6-18S7;  Eng.  trans.  1886,  Ac).    His  other 
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works  include  f.lucUs  bibliquts  (a  vol*.,  1873-1874;  4th  ed..  1880; 
Eng.  traru.  18751.).  and  Introduction  oh  Nouveau  Testament  (1893 1.; 
Eng.  Iran*.,  1894.  &«•):  Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith 
(Eng.  tran».  4th  ed.,  1 900). 

GODFREY,  SIR  EDMUND  BERRY  (1611-1678),  English 
magistrate  and  politician,  younger  son  of  Thomas  Godfrey 
(1586-1664),  a  member  of  an  old  Kentish  family,  was  born  on 
the  23rd  of  December  162 1.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after  entering  Cray's 
Inn  became  a  dealer  in  wood.  His  business  prospered.  He  was 
made  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  in 
September  1666  was  knighted  as  a  reward  for  his  services  as 
magistrate  and  citizen  during  the  great  plague  in  London;  but 
in  1669  be  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  days  for  instituting  the 
arrest  of  the  king's  physician,  Sir  Alexander  Frailer  (d.  1681), 
who  owed  him  money.  The  tragic  events  in  Godfrey's  life  began 
in  September  1678  when  Titus  Oates  and  two  other  men  appeared 
before  him  with  written  information  about  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
swore  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  During  the  intense 
excitement  which  followed  the  magistrate  expressed  a  fear  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  but  took  no  extra  precautions  for  safety. 
On  the  nth  of  October  he  did  not  return  home  as  usual,  and  on 
the  17th  his  body  was  found  on  Primrose  Hill,  Harapslcad. 

"  :  it  certain  that  he  had  been 


murdered,  and  the  excited  populace  regarded  the  deed  as  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Two  committees  investigated 
the  occurrence  without  definite  result,  but  in  December  1678 
a  certain  Miles  Prance,  who  had  been  arrested  for  conspiracy, 
confessed  that  he  had  shared  in  the  murder.  According  to 
Prance  the  deed  was  instigated  by  some  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
three  of  whom  witnessed  the  murder,  and  was  committed  in  the 
courtyard  of  Somerset  House,  where  Godfrey  was  strangled  by 
Robert  Green,  Lawrence  Hill  and  Henry  Berry,  the  body  being 
afterwards  taken  to  Hampstcad.  The  three  men  were  promptly 
arrested;  the  evidence  of  the  informer  William  Bedloe,  although 
contradictory,  was  similar  on  a  few  points  to  that  of  Prance,  and 
in  February  1679  they  were  hanged.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
some  doubt  was  cast  upon  this  story;  a  war  of  words  ensued 
between  Prance  and  others,  and  it  was  freely  asserted  that 
Godfrey  had  committed  suicide.  Later  the  falsehood  of  Prance's 
confession  was  proved  and  Prance  pleaded  guilty  to  perjury; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Godfrey  was  murdered.  Godfrey 
was  an  excellent  magistrate,  and  was  very  charitable  both  in 
public  and  in  private  life.  Mr  John  Pollock,  in  the  Popish  Plot 
(London,  1003),  confirms  the  view  that  the  three  men.  Green, 
Hill  and  Berry,  were  wrongfully  executed,  and  thinks  the 
murder  was  committed  by  some  Jesuits  aided  by  Prance. 
Godfrey  was  feared  by  the  Jesuits  because  he  knew,  through 
Oates,  that  on  the  34th  of  April  1678  a  Jesuit  congregation  had 
met  at  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  York  to  concert  plans  for  the 
king's  murder.  He  concludes  thus:  "  The  success  of  Godfrey's 
murder  as  a  political  move  is  indubitable.  The  duke  of  York 
was  the  pivot  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scheme  in  England,  and 
Godfrey's  death  saved  both  from  utter  ruin."  On  the  other  band 
Mr  Alfred  Marks  in  his  Who  killed  Sir  E.  B.  Godjrtyt  (1005) 
maintains  that  suicide  was  the  cause  of  Godfrey's  death. 

See  the  article  Oates,  Titus,  alto  R.  Tukc,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Sir  Edmondhury  Godfrey  (London,  1O82);  and  G. 
Unmet,  History  of  my  Own  Time;  The  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  edited  by 
O.  Airy  (Oxford,  1900). 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON  (c.  1060-1100).  a  leader  In  the  First 
Crusade,  was  the  second  son  of  Eustace  II.,  count  of  Boulogne, 
by  his  marriage  with  Ida,  daughter  of  Duke  Godfrey  II.  of 
Lower  Lorraine.  He  was  designated  by  Duke  Godfrey  as  his 
successor;  but  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  gave  him  only  the  mark 
of  Antwerp,  in  which  the  lordship  of  Bouillon  was  included 
(1076).  He  fought  for  Henry,  however,  both  on  the  Elster  and 
in  the  siege  of  Rome;  and  he  was  invested  in  1082  with  the  duchy 
of  Lower  Lorraine.  Lorraine  had  been  penetrated  by  Cluniac 
influences,  and  Godfrey  would  seem  to  have  been  a  man  of 
notable  piety.  Accordingly,  though  he  had  himself  served  as 
an  imperialist,  and  though  the  Germans  in  general  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  Crusaders  (tubsonnabant . . .  quasi  delirantes), 


Godfrey,  nevertheless,  when  the  call  came  "  to  follow  Christ," 
almost  literally  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  followed.  Along  witb 
his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin  (the  future  Baldwin  I.  of 
Jerusalem)  he  led  a  German  contingent,  some  40,000  strong, 
along/'Charlcmagne'sroad,"  through  Hungary  toConstantinople, 
starting  in  August  1096,  and  arriving  at  Constantinople,  after 
some  difficulties  in  Hungary,  in  November.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  crusading  princes  to  arrive,  and  on  him  fell  the  duly  of 
deciding  what  the  relations  of  the  princes  to  the  eastern  emperor 
\lexius  were  to  be.  Eventually,  after  several  disputes  and 
some  fighting,  he  did  homage  to  Alexius  in  January  1097 ;  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  the  other  princes.  From  this  time 
until  the  beginning  of  1009  Godfrey  appears  as  one  of  the 
minor  princes,  plodding  onwards,  and  steadily  fighting,  while 
men  like  Bohcmund  and  Raymund,  Baldwin  and  Tancrcd  were 
determining  the  course  of  events. 

In  1099  he  came  once  more  to  the  front.  The  mass  of  the 
crusaders  became  weary  of  the  political  factions  which  divided 
some  of  their  leaders;  and  Godfrey,  who  was  more  of  a  pilgrim 
than  a  politician,  becomes  the  natural  representative  of  this 
feeling.  He  was  thus  able  to  force  the  reluctant  Raymund  to 
march  southward  to  Jerusalem;  and  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  siege,  his  division  being  the  first'  to  enter  when  the 
city  was  captured.  It  was  natural  therefore  that,  when  Raymund 
of  Provence  refused  the  offered  dignity,  Godfrey  should  be  elected 
ruler  of  Jerusalem  (July  3I.  1000).  He  assumed  the  title  not  of 
king,  but  of  "  advocate  " 1  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  new 
dignity  proved  still  more  onerous  than  honourable;  and  during 
his  short  reign  of  a  year  Godfrey  had  to  combat  the  Arabs  of 
Egypt,  and  the  opposition  of  Raymund  and  the  patriarch 
Dagobcrt.  He  was  successful  in  repelling  the  Egyptian  attack 
at  the  battle  of  Ascalon  (August  1009);  but  he  failed,  owing  to 
Raymund's  obstinacy  and  greed,  to  acquire  the  town  of  Ascalon 
after  the  battle.  Left  alone,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  with  an 
army  of  some  2000  men,  Godfrey  was  yet  able,  in  the  spring  of 
1100,  probably  with  the  aid  of  new  pilgrims,  to  exact  tribute 
from  towns  like  Acre,  Ascalon,-  Arsuf  and  Cacsarea.  But  already, 
at  the  end  of  1099  Dagobert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  been 
substituted  as  patriarch  for  Arnulf  (who  had  been  acting  as  vicar) 
by  the  influence  of  Bohcmund;  and  Dagobcrt,  whose  vassal 
Godfrey  had  at  once  piously  acknowledged  himself,  seems  to 
have  forced  him  to  an  agreement  in  April  1100,  by  which  he 
promised  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  to  the  patriarch,  in  case  he  should 
acquire  in  their  place  Cairo  or  some  other  town,  or  should  die 
without  issue.  Thus  were  the  foundations  of  a  theocracy  laid 
in  Jerusalem;  and  when  Godfrey  died  (July  1100)  he  left  the 
question  to  be  decided,  whether  a  theocracy  or  a  monarchy 
should  be  the  government  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Because  he  had  been  the  first  ruler  in  Jerusalem  Godfrey 
was  idolized  in  later  saga.  He  was  depicted  as  the  leader  of 
the  crusades,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  legislator  who  laid 
down  the  assizes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  none  of  these  things. 
Bohcmund  was  the  leader  of  the  crusades;  Baldwin  was  first 
king;  the  assizes  were  the  result  of  a  gradual  development. 
In  still  other  ways  was  the  figure  of  Godfrey  idealized  by  the 
grateful  tradition  of  later  days;  but  in  reality  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  quiet,  pious,  hard-fighting  knight,  who  was  chosen 
to  rule  in  Jerusalem  because  be  had  no  dangerous  qualities, 
and  no  obvious  defects. 

Literature. — The  narrative  of  Albert  of  Aix  may  be  regarded 
a*  presenting  the  Lolharingian  point  of  view,  a*  the  Gesta  proems 
the  Norman,  and  Raymund  of  Agile*  the  Provencal.  The  career 
of  Godfrey  has  been  discussed  in  modern  times  by  R.  Rohricht. 
Die  Deutsche*  im  heiligen  l^tnde,  Hand  ii.,  and  Gesthichie  des  erstcn 
Kreutzutts,  passim  (Innsbruck,  1901).  (E.  Bit.) 

Romances. — Godfrey  was  the  principal  hero  of  two  French 
chansons  de  geste  dealing  with  the  Crusade,  iheChansem d'A  nlioekc 
(ed.  P.  raris,  2  vols.,  184S)  and  the  Chanson  de  JtruscJcm  fed. 
C.  Hippeau,  1868),  and  other  poems,  containing  less  historical 

1  An  "  advocate  "  was  a  layman  who  had  been  invested  with  part 
of  an  ecclesiastic  estate,  on  condition  that  he  defended  the  rest,  and 


cxcrcincd  the  blood -ban  in  lieu  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Advocate,  sec.  Adtvcalns  eccUsioe). 
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material,  were  subsequently  added.  In  addition  the  parentage 
and  early  exploits  of  Godfrey  were  made  the  subject  of  legend. 
His  grandfather  was  said  to  be  Hctias,  knight  of  the  Swan,  one 
of  the  brothers  whose  adventures  are  well  known,  though  with 
some  variation,  in  the  familiar  fairytale  of  "The  Seven  Swans." 
Helias.  drawn  by  the  swan,  one  day  disembarked  at  Nijmwegen, 
and  reconquered  her  territory  for  the  duchess  of  Bouillon. 
Marrying  her  daughter  he  exacted  a  promise  that  his  wife  should 
not  inquire  into  his  origin.  The  talc,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Lohengrin  legend,  belongs  to  the  class  of  '.he  Cupid  and 
Psvche  narratives.    See  Lohengmn. 

See  also  C.  Hippeau,  Lt  Ckevalier  an  tyt*e  (Pari*.  2  volt..  1874- 
1877;;  H.  Pigeonneau.  Lt  Cycle  dt  Us  cr  anode  el  dt  la  familU  de 
H«u;lLw  (1877);  W.  Coll  her,  "Lohengrin,"  in  Annan.  Forsck.  (vol.  v., 
1 88*»);  Hist.  Ill/,  dt  la  Fraiur,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  350-401;  the  English 
romance  of  llttyat,  Knytkle  of  tke  Steanne  was  printed  by  W.  Copland 
about  1550. 

GODFREY  OF  VITERBO  (c.  luo-c.  1106),  chronicler,  was 
probably  an  Italian  by  birth,  although  some  authorities  assert 
thai  be  was  a  Saxon.  He  evidently  passed  some  of  his  early  life 
at  Viterbo,  where  also  he  spent  his  concluding  days,  but  he  was 
educated  at  Bamberg,  gaining  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin. 
About  1 140  he  became  chaplain  to  the  German  king,  Conrad  III.; 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  as  secretary  (notarius) 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  who  appears  to  have 
thoroughly  trusted  him,  and  who  employed  him  on  many 
diplomatic  errands.  Incessantly  occupied,  be  visited  Sicily, 
France  and  Spain,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  German  cities,  in 
the  emperor's  interests,  and  was  by  his  side  during  several  of 
the  Italian  campaigns.  Both  before  and  after  Frederick's  death 
in  1 100  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  son,  the  emperor  Henry  VI., 
for  whom  he  wrote  his  S petal um  regum,  a  work  of  very  little 
value.  Godfrey  also  wrote  Uemoria  iteulerum,  or  Liber  memo- 
rtclu,  a  chronicle  dedicated  to  Henry  VI.,  which  professes  to 
record  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  until  1185. 
It  is  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  A  revision  of 
this  work  was  drawn  up  by  Godfrey  himself  as  Pantheon,  or 
UnitxrtiUtttt  tibri  qui  chronici  appHlantur.  The  author  borrowed 
from  Otto  of  Frcising,  bul  the  earlier  part  of  bis  chronicle  is  full 
of  imaginary  occurrences.  Pantheon  was  first  printed  in  1550, 
and  ei tracts  from  it  arc  published  by  L.  A.  Muralori  in  the 
Rtvm  ItaiieatuM  ttriptorts,  tome  vii.  (Milan,  1725).  The  only 
part  of  Godfrey's  work  which  is  valuable  is  the  Gesta  Priderici  /., 
verses  relating  events  in  the  emperor's  career  from  1 155  to  1 180. 
Concerned  mainly  with  affairs  in  Italy,  the  poem  tells  of  the  sieges 
of  Milan,  of  Frederick's  flight  to  Pavia  in  1167,  of  the  treaty  with 
Pope  Alexander  HI.  at  Venice,  and  of  other  stirring  episodes 
with  which  the  author  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  many  of 
which  he  had  witnessed.  Attached  to  the  Gtsla  Friderici  is  the 
Getut  Heintui  VI.,  a  shorter  poem  which  is  often  attributed  to 
Godfrey,  although  W.  Wattenbach  and  other  authorities  think 
it  was  not  written  by  him.   The  Memoria  sec  ul or  urn  was  very 


during  the 


and  his  been  continued  by 


several  writers. 

Godfrey's  works  are  found  in  the  MonmmenUi  Grrman-n  hittoriea. 
Band  xxii.  (Hanover,  1872).  The  Cetta  FrtderUi  I.  tt  Ueinrici  VI. 
is  publuhed  separately  with  an  introduction  by  G.  Wait*  (Hanover, 
1872).  See  alio  H.  Ulmann,  Got/ried  ton  Viterbo  (Gottingrn.  186]), 
and  W.  Wattenbach,  DtulscUands  GcsckicktsqueUen,  Band  ii. 
(Berlin.  1894).  (A.  W.  |L«) 

CODHRA,  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  Panch  Mahals  district  of  Bombay,  and  also  of 
the  Rewa  Kantha  political  agency;  situated  52  m.  N.E.  of 
Baroda  on  the  railway  from  Anand  to  Ratlam.  Pop.  (1001) 
20,01  $.    It  has  a  trade  in  timber  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

QODItf.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  ANDRS  (1817-1888),  French 
socialist,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  January  1817  at  E&quehcnes 
(Abne).  The  son  of  an  artisan,  he  entered  an  iron-works  at  an 
early  age,  and  at  seventeen  made  a  tour  of  France  as  journeyman. 
Returning  to  Esqucbcrics  in  18J7,  he  started  a  small  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  castings  for  heating-stoves.  The  business 
increased  rapidly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  railway  facilities  was 
transferred  to  Guise  in  1846.  At  the  time  of  Godin's  death  in 
1 188  the  annual  output  was  over  four  millions  of  francs  d  160,000), 


and  in  1008  the  employees  numbered  over  1000  and  the  output 
was  over  £j8o,ooo.  An  ardent  disciple  of  Fourier,  he  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  the  disastrous  Fourierist 
experiment  of  V.  P.  Considerant  (?.».)  in  Texas.  He  profiled, 
however,  by  its  failure,  and  in  1850  started  the  famUislire  or 
community  settlement  of  Guise  on  more  carefully  laid  plans. 
It  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  workshops,  three  large  buildings, 
four  storeys  high,  capable  of  housing  all  the  work-people,  each 
family  having  two  or  three  rooms.  Attached  to  each  building 
is  a  vast  central  court,  covered  with  a  glass  roof,  under  which  the 
children  can  play  in  all  weathers.  There  arc  also  creches, 
nurseries,  hospital,  refreshment  rooms  and  recreation  rooms  of 
various  kinds,  stores  for  the  purchase  of  groceries,  drapery  and 
every  necessity,  and  a  large  theatre  for  concerts  and  dramatic 
entertainments.  In  1880  the  whole  was  turned  into  a  co-opera- 
tive society,  with  provision  by  which  it  eventually  became  the 
property  of  the  workers.  In  1871  Godin  was  elected  deputy  for 
Aisne,  but  retired  in  1876  to  devote  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  Jamilittire.  In  1882  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  legion 
of  r 


Godin  was  the  author  of  Solutions  socialtt  (1871);  Let  Socialities 
el  les  droits  du  travail  (1874):  Mutuaitti  sociale  (i860);  La  Re- 
publiquedu  travail  tt  la  rejorme  parlenuntaire  (1889).  See  Bernardo!, 
Le  Familntere  dt  Guise  el  son  fondateur  (Pari*,  1887):  Fischer, 
Die  Familistirt  Godtn's  (Berlin,  1 890);  Lestcttc.  Elude  sur  le  familis- 
the  de  Guise  (Pari*.  1904);  L).  F.  P.,  Le  Familnthe  iliutlrt,  rttullats 
de  niifl  ans  d'auoewtwn,  1880-1900  (Eng.  trans.,  Txctniy-eitkt  years 
of  co-partnership  at  Guise,  by  A-  Williams,  1908). 

GODIVA,  a  Saxon  lady,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  rode 
naked  through  the  streets  of  Coventry  to  gain  from  her  husband 
a  remission  of  the  oppressive  toll  imposed  on  his  tenants.  The 
story  is  that  she  was  the  beautiful  wife  of  Leofric,  carl  of  Mercia 
and  lord  of  Coventry.  The  people  of  that  city  suffering  griev- 
ously under  the  earl's  oppressive  taxation,  Lady  Godiva  appealed 
again  and  again  to  her  husband,  who  obstinately  refused  to  remit 
the  tolls.  At  last ,  weary  of  her  entreaties,  he  said  he  would  grant 
her  request  if  she  would  ride  naked  through  the  streets  of  the 
town.  Lady  Godiva  took  him  at  his  word,  and  after  issuing  a 
proclamation  that  all  persons  should  keep  within  doors  or  shut 
their  windows,  she  rode  through,  clothed  only  in  her  long  hair. 
One  person  disobeyed  her  proclamation,  a  tailor,  ever  afterwards 
known  as  Peeping  Tom.  He  bored  a  hole  in  his  shutters  that  he 
might  see  Godiva  pass,  and  is  said  to  have  been  struck  blind. 
Her  husband  kept  his  word  and  abolished  the  obnoxious  taxes. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  legend  makes  Godiva  pass  through 
Coventry  market  from  one  end  to  the  other  when  the  people 
were  assembled,  attended  only  by  two  soldiers,  her  long  hair 
down  so  that  none  saw  her,  "  apparentibus  cruribus  tamen 
candidissirois."  This  version  is  given  in  Floret  kistoriarum  by 
Roger  of  Wcndover,  who  quoted  from  an  earlier  writer.  The 
later  story,  with  its  episode  of  Peeping  Tom,  has  been  evolved 
by  later  chroniclers.  Whether  tbc  lady  Godiva  of  this  story  is 
the  Godiva  or  Godgifu  of  history  is  undecided.  That  a  lady  of 
this  name  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  I  ith  century  is  certain, 
as  evidenced  by  several  ancient  documents,  such  as  the  Stow 
charter,  the  Spalding  charter  and  the  Domesday  survey,  though 
the  spelling  of  the  name  varies  considerably.  It  would  appear 
from  Liber  Eiieruis  (end  of  12th  century)  that  she  was  a  widow 
when  Leofric  married  her  in  1040.  In  or  about  that  year  she 
aided  in  the  founding  of  a  monastery  at  Stow,  Lincolnshire. 
In  1043  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  build  and  endow  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Coventry.  Her  mark,  "•{•  Ego  Godiva 
Comilissa  diu  istud  desideravi,"  was  found  on  the  charter  given 
by  her  brother,  Thorold  of  Bucknall — sheriff  of  Lincolnshire — 
to  the  Benedictine  mooastery  of  Spalding  in  1051;  and  she  is 
commemorated  as  benefactress  of  other  monasteries  at  Leo- 
minster, Chester,  Wenlock,  Worcester  and  Evesham.  She 
probably  died  a  few  years  before  the  Domesday  survey  (1085- 
1086),  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  porches  of  the  abbey  church. 
Dugdale  (1656)  says  that  a  window,  with  representations  of 
Leofric  and  Godiva.  was  placed  in  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, 
about  the  time  of  Richard  II.  The  Godiva  procession,  a  com- 
memoration of  tbc  legendary  ride  instituted  on  the  31st  of  May 
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1678  as  part  of  Coventry  fair,  was  celebrated  at  intervals  untH 
1826.  Prom  1848  to  1887  it  was  revived,  and  recently  further 
attempts  have  been  made  to  popularize  the  pageant.  The 
wooden  effigy  of  Peeping  Tom  which,  since  1812,  has  looked 
out  on  the  world  from  a  bouse  at  the  north-west  comlr  of 
Hertford  Street,  Coventry,  represents  a  man  in  armour,  and 
was  probably  an  image  of  St  George.  It  was  removed  from 
another  part  of  the  town  to  its  present  position. 

OODK1N.  EDWIN  LAWRENCE  (1831-1002),  American 
publicist,  was  born  in  Moyne,  county  WickJow,  Ireland,  on  the 
and  of  October  1831.  Hb  father,  James  Godkin,  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister  and  a  journalist,  and  the  son,  after  graduating 
in  1851  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  studying  law  in  London, 
was  in  1853-1855  war  correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  News 
in  Turkey  and  Russia,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  Sevastopol, 
and  late  in  1856  went  to  America  and  wrote  letters  to  the  same 
journal,  giving  his  impressions  of  a  lour  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  City,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  travelled  in  Europe  in  1860-1863, 
wrote  for  the  London  News  and  the  New  York  Times  in  1862- 
1865,  and  in  1865  founded  in  New  York  City  the  Nation,  a 
weekly  projected  by  him  long  before,  for  which  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  gained  friends  in  Boston  and  James  Miller  McKim  (1810- 
1874)  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  Godkin  edited  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1899.  In  1881  he  sold  the  Nation  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  became  an  associate  editor  of  the  Post,  of 
which  be  was  editor-in-chief  in  1883-1899,  succeeding  Carl 
Schurz.  In  the  'eighties  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Gold  win  Smith  over  the  Irish  question.  Under  bis  leadership  the 
Post  broke  with  the  Republican  party  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1884,  when  God  kin's  opposition  to  Blaine  did  much  to 
create  the  so-called  Mugwump  party  (see  Mucwtjjcp),  and  his 
organ  became  thoroughly  independent,  as  was  seen  when  it 
attacked  the  Venezuelan  policy  of  President  Cleveland,  who  had 
in  so  many  ways  approximated  the  ideal  of  the  Post  and  Nation. 
He  consistently  advocated  currency  reform,  the  gold  basis,  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  and  civil  sen-ice  reform,  rendering  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  last  cause.  His  attacks  on  Tammany  Hall  were 
so  frequent  and  so  virulent  that  in  1894  he  was  sued  for  libel 
because  of  biographical  sketches  of  certain  leaders  in  that 
organization — cases  which  never  came  up  for  trial.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  with  Spain  and  to  imperialism  was  able  and 
forcible.  He  retired  from  his  editorial  duties  on  the  30th  of 
December  1899,  and  sketched  his  career  in  the  Evening  Post 
of  that  date.  Although  he  recovered  from  a  severe  apoplectic 
stroke  early  in  1000,  his  health  was  shattered,  and  he  died  in 
Greenway,  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  21st  of  May  190 2. 
Godkin  shaped  the  lofty  and  independent  policy  of  the  Post 
and  the  Nation,  which  had  a  small  but  influential  and  intellectual 
class  of  readers.  But  as  editor  he  had  none  of  the  personal 
magnetism  of  Greeley,  for  instance,  and  his  superiority  to  the 
influence  of  popular  feeling  made  Charles  Dudley  Warner  style 
the  Nation  the  "  weekly  judgment  day."  He  was  an  economist 
of  the  school  of  Mill,  urged  the  necessity  of  the  abstraction 
called  "  economic  man,"  and  insisted  that  socialism  put  in 
practice  would  not  improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  general.  In  politics  he  was  an  enemy  of  scnlimentalism  and 
loose  theories  in  government.  He  published  A  History  of 
Hungary,  A.D.  joo-t8so  (1856),  Government  (1871,  in  the 
American  Science  Scries),  Reflection*  and  Comments  (189s), 
Problems  of  Modern  Democracy  (1896)  and  Unforeseen  Tendencies 
of  Democracy  (1898). 

See  Life  and  Utters  ofE.  L.  Godkin,  edited  by  Rollo  Ogden  (a  vols.. 
New  York,  1907). 

GODMANCH ESTER,  a  municipal  borough  io  the  southern 
parliamentary  division  of  Huntingdonshire,  England,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  1  m.  S.S.E.  of  Huntingdon,  on  a  branch 
of  the.  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2017.  It  has  a 
beautiful  Perpendicular  church  (St  Mary's)  and  an  agricultural 
trade,  with  flour  mills.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4 
aldermen  and  1 2  councillors.   Area,  4007  acres. 

A  Romano-British  village  occupied  the  site  of  Godmanchester. 


The  town  (Gumencestre,  Gomecestre)  belonged  to  tbe  king  before 
the  Conquest  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey.  In  013 
Ring  John  granted  the  manor  to  the  men  of  the  town  at  a  fee- 
farm  of  £120  yearly,  and  confirmation  charters  were  granted 
by  several  succeeding  kings,  Richard  II.  in  1391-1392  adding 
exemption  from  toll,  pannage.  Ate.  James  I.  granted  an  in* 
corporation  charter  in  1605  under  the  title  of  bailiffs,  assistants 
and  commonalty,  but  under  tbe  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835 
the  corporation  was  changed  to  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  11 
councillors.  Godmanchester  was  formerly  included  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  in  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  which  has 
ceased  to  be  separately  represented  since  1885.  The  incorpora- 
tion charter  of  1605  recites  that  the  burgesses  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  grants  them  a  fair,  which  still  continues 
every  year  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Huntingdon;  Robert  Fax,  FX* 
History  of  Godmanchester  (183,1). 

GOD0LL0,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pest- 
Pilis-Soll-Kiskun,  23  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900) 
5875.  Goddllo  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  Hungarian  royal 
family,  and  tbe  royal  castle,  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century  by  Prince  Anton  Grassalkovich,  was,  with  the  beautiful 
domain,  presented  by  the  Hungarian  nation  to  King  Francis 
Joseph  I.  after  the  coronation  in  1S67.  In  its  park  there  are  a 
great  number  of  slags  and  wild  boars.  Godollo  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Budapest.  In  its  vicinity 
is  the  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  Maria-Besnyd,  with  a  fine 
Franciscan  monastery,  which  contains  tbe  tombs  of  the  Grassal- 
kovich family. 

GODOLPHIN,  SIDNEY  GODOLPHIN,  Ea*L  OF  (r.  1645- 
1712),  was  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  of  Cornwall.  At  tbe 
Restoration  he  was  introduced  into  the  royal  household  by. 
Charles  II.,  with  whom  he  bad  previously  become  a  favourite, 
and  he  also  at  the  same  period  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Hclston.  Although  he  very  seldom  addressed  the 
House,  and,  when  he  did  so,  only  in  the  briefest  manner,  be 
gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  its  chief  if  not  its  only  financial 
authority.  In  March  1679  be  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  and  in  the  September  following  he  was  promoted, 
along  with  Viscount  Hyde  (afterwards  earl  of  Rochester)  and 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  to  tbe  chief  management  of  affairs. 
Though  he  voted  for  tbe  Exclusion  Bill  in  1680,  he  was  continued 
in  office  after  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland,  and  in  September 
1684  he  was  created  Baron  Godolphin  of  Rialton,  and  succeeded 
Rochester  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  After  the  accession  of 
James  II.  he  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  and,  along 
with  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  enjoyed  the  king's  special 
confidence.  In  1687  he  was  named  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
He  was  one  of  the  council  of  five  appointed  by  King  James  to 
represent  him  in  London,  when  he  went  to  join  tbe  army  after 
the  landing  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  England,  and,  along 
with  Halifax  and  Nottingham,  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  prince.  On  the  accession  of 
William,  though  he  only  obtained  the  third  seat  at  tbe  treasury 
board,  be  bad  virtually  the  chief  control  of  affairs.  He  retired 
in  March  1690,  but  was  recalled  on  the  November  following 
and  appointed  first  lord.  While  holding  this  office  he  for  several 
years  continued,  in  conjunction  with  Marlborough,  a  treacherous 
intercourse  with  James  II.,  and  is  said  even  10  have  anticipated 
Marlborough  in  disclosing  to  James  intelligence  regarding. the 
intended  expedition  against  Brest.  Godolphin  was  not  only  a 
Tory  by  inheritance,  but  had  a  romantic  admiration  for  tbe  wife 
of  James  II.  He  also  wished  to  be  safe  whatever  happened, 
and  his  treachery  in  this  case  was  mostly  due  to  caution.  After 
Fcnwick's  confession  in  1696  regarding  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  William  III.,  Godolphin,  who  was  compromised,  was  in- 
duced to  lender  his  resignation;  but  when  the  Tories  came  into 
power  in  1700,  he  was  again  appointed  lord  treasurer  and 
retained  office  for  about  a  year.  Though  not  a  favourite  with 
Queen  Anne,  he  Was,  after  her  accession,  appointed  to  his  old 
office,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of  Marlborough.  He  also 
in  1704  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  December 
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1706  he  was  created  Viscount  Rialton  and  carl  of  Godolphin. 
Though  a  Tory  he  had  an  active  share  in  the  intrigues  which 
gradually  led  to  the  predominance  of  the  Whigs  in  alliance 
with  Marlborough.  The  influence  of  the  Marlboroughs  with  the 
queen  was,  however,  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Mrs 
Masham  and  Harley,  carl  of  Oxford,  and  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Marlboroughs  those  of  Godolphin  were  indissolubly  united. 
The  services  of  both  were  so  appreciated  by  the  nation  that 
they  were  able  for  a  time  to  regard  the  loss  of  the  queen's  favour 
with  indifference,  and  even  in  1708  to  procure  the  expulsion  of 
Harley  from  office;  but  after  the  Tory  reaction  which  followed 
the  impeachment  of  Dr  Sacbcvcrcl,  who  abused  Godolphin  under 
the  name  of  Volpone,  the  queen  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  initiatory  step  towards  delivering  herself  from 
the  irksome  thraldom  of  Marlborough  by  abruptly  dismissing 
Godolphin  from  office  on  the  7th  of  August  1710.  Ue  died  on 
the  1 5th  of  September  1712. 

Godolphin  owed  his  rise  to  power  and  his  continuance  in  it 
voder  four  sovereigns  chiefly  to  his  exceptional  mastery  of  fi  nancial 
matters;  for  if  latterly  be  was  in  some  degree  indebted  for  his 
promotion  to  the  support  of  Marlborough,  he  received  that 
supjxsrt  mainly  because  Marlborough  recognized  that  for  the 
prosecution  of  England's  foreign  wars  his  financial  abilities  were 
an  indispensable  necessity.  He  was  cool,  reserved  and  cautious, 
but  his  prudence  was  less  associated  with  high  sagacity  than 
traceable  to  the  weakness  of  his  personal  antipathies  and  pre- 
judices, and  his  freedom  from  political  predilections.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  unlikeness  to  Marlborough  in  that  moral  characteristic 
which  so  tainted  Marlborough's  greatness  that  rendered  possible 
between  them  a  friendship  so  intimate  and  undisturbed:  be 
was.  it  would  appear,  exceptionally  devoid  of  the  passion  of 
avarice;  and  so  little  advantage  did  he  take  of  his  opportunities 
of  aggrandizement  that,  though  his  style  of  living  was  un- 
ostentatious,— and  in  connexion  with  his  favourite  pastimes 
of  horse-racing,  card-playing  and  cock-fighting  he  gained 
perhaps  more  than  he  lost, — all  that  he  left  behind  bim  did  not, 
according  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  amount.to  more  than 

£l  J.OOO- 

Godolphin  married  Margaret  Btagge,  the  pious  lady  whose 
life  was  written  by  Evelyn,  on  the  i6ihof  May  167s,  and  married 
again  alter  her  death  in  1678.  His  son  and  successor,  Francis 
(1678-r 766),  held  various  offices  at  court,  and  was  lord  privy 
seal  from  1735  to  1740.  He  married  Henrietta  Churchill  (d. 
1755),  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in  tj:i  became 
in  her  own  right  duchess  of  Marlborough.  He  died  without  male 
issue  in  January  1766,  when  the  earldom  became  extinct,  and 
the  estates  passed  to  Thomas  Osborne,  alh  duke  of  Leeds,  the 
bosband  of  tbe  carl's  daughter  Mary,  whose  descendant  is  the 
present  representative  of  the  Godolphins 

A  life  of  Godolphin  was  published  in  1668  in  London  by  the  Hon. 
H.  Elliot. 

GODOY,  ALVAREZ  DB  PARIA.  BIOS  SANCHEZ  Y  ZARZOSA. 

■AKUEL  DE  (1767-1851),  duke  of  El  Alcudia  and  prince  of  the 
Peace,  Spanish  royal  favourite  and  minister,  was  born  at  Badajoz 
on  the  1  Jtb  of  May  j  767.  His  father,  Don  Jose  de  Godoy,  was 
the  head  of  a  very  ancient  but  impoverished  family  of  nobles 
in  Estrrmadura.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Maria 
Antonia  Alvarez  de  Faria,  belonged  to  a  Portuguese  noble  family. 
Manuel  boasts  in  his  memoirs  that  he  had  the  best  masters,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  received  only  the  very  slight  education 
usually  given  at  that  time  to  the  sons  of  provincial  nobles. 
In  1784  he  entered  the  Guardia  do  Corps,  a  body  of  gentlemen 
who  acted  as  the  immediate  body-guard  of  the  king.  His  well- 
built  and  stalwart  person,  his  handsome  foolish  face,  together 
with  a  certain  geniality  of  character  which  he  must  have 
possessed,  earned  him  the  favour  of  Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  the 
princess  of  Asturias,  a  coarse,  passionate  woman  who  was  much 
neglected  by  her  husband,  who  on  his  part  cared  for  nothing  but 
hunting 

When  King  Charles  III.  died  in  1788,  Godoy 's  fortune  was 
soon  made  The  princess  of  Asturias.  now  queen,  understood 
how  to  manage  her  husband  Charles  IV.   Godoy  says  in  his 


memoirs  that  the  king,  who  had  been  carefully  kept  apart  from 
aflairs  during  his  father's  life,  and  who  disliked  his  father'* 
favourite  minister  Fioridablanca,  wished  to  have  a  creature  of 
his  own.  This  statement  is  no  doubt  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
it  requires  to  be  completed  by  tbe  further  detail  that  the  queen 
put  her  lover  in  her  husband's  way,  and  that  tbe  king  was  guided 
by  them,  when  he  thought  be  was  ruling  for  bimwlf  through 
a  subservient  minister.  In  some  respects  King  Charles  was 
obstinate,  and  Godoy  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  be  never 
was  an  absolute  "  viceroy,"  and  that  be  could  not  always  secure 
the  removal  of  colleagues  whom  be  knew  to  be  his  enemies. 
He  could  only  rule  by  obeying.  Godoy  adopted  without  scruple 
this  method  of  pushing  his  fortunes.  When  the  king  was  set  on  a 
particular  course,  he  followed  it;  tbe  execution  was  left  to  him 
and  the  queen.  His  pliability  endeared  bim  to  bis  master, 
whose  lasting  affection  be  earned.  In  practice  be  commonly 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  wishes  which  he  then  proceeded  to 
gratify.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  reign  be  was 
promoted  in  the  army  with  scandalous  rapidity,  made  duke  of 
El  Alcudia.  and  in  1792  minister  under  tbe  premiership  of 
Aranda,  whom  he  succeeded  in  displacing  by  the  close  of  the 
year. 

His  official  life  is  fairly  divided  by  himself  into  three  periods. 
From  1793  to  1798  be  was  premier.  In  the  latter  year  his  un- 
popularity and  the  intrigues  of  the  French  government,  which 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  led  to  his  temporary  retirement, 
without,  however,  any  diminution  of  the  king's  personal  favour. 
He  asserts  that  he  bad  no  wish  to  return  to  office,  but  letters 
sent  by  him  to  the  queen  show  that  he  begged  for  employment. 
They  are  written  in  a  very  unpleasant  mixture  of  gush  and 
vulgar  familiarity.  In  1801  he  returned  to  office,  and  until 
1807  be  was  tbe  executant  of  tbe  disastrous  policy  of  the  court. 
The  third  period  of  his  public  life  is  the  last  year,  1807-1808, 
when  he  was  desperately  striving  for  his  place  between  tbe 
aggressive  intervention  of  Napoleon  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
growing  hatred  of  the  nation,  organized  behind,  and  about,  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  Ferdinand.  On  the  17th  of  March  180.H  a 
popular  outbreak  at  Aranjucz  drove  him  into  biding.  When 
driven  out  by  hunger  and  thirst  he  was  recognized  and  arrested. 
By  Ferdinand's  order  be  was  kept  in  prison,  till  Napoleon 
demanded  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Bayonnc.  Here  be  rejoined 
his  master  and  mistress.  He  remained  with  tbem  till  Charles  IV. 
died  at  Rome  in  1819.  having  survived  his  queen.  The  rest  of 
Godoy's  life  was  spent  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  t8jj,  be  returned  to  Madrid,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  restoration  of  his  property  confiscated 
in  1 80S.  Part  of  it  was  the  estate  of  the  Soto  dc  Roma,  granted 
by  the  cortes  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  failed,  and  during 
his  last  years  lived  on  a  small  pension  granted  bim  by  Louis 
Philippe.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  October  1851 . 

As  a  favourite  Godoy  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  his 
hold  on  the  affection  of  his  sovereigns,  and  for  its  completeness, 
Latterly  be  was  supported  rather  by  the  husband  than  by  the 
wife  He  got  rid  of  Aranda  by  adopting,  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  a  policy  which  tended  to  bring  on  war  with  France.  When 
the  war  proved  disastrous,  he  made  the  peace  of  Ba&cl,  and  was 
created  prince  of  the  Peace  for  his  services.  Then  he  helped  to 
make  war  with  England,  and  tbe  disasters  which  followed  only 
made  him  dearer  to  tbe  king.  Indeed  it  became  a  main  object 
with  Charles  IV.  to  protect  "  Manuelito  "  from  popular  hatred, 
and  if  possible  secure  him  a  principality.  The  queen  endured 
his  infidelities  to  her,  which  were  flagrant.  The  king  arranged 
a  marriage  for  him  with  Dona  Teresa  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the 
infante  Don  Luis  by  a  morganatic  marriage,  though  he  was 
probably  already  married  to  Dona  Josefa  Tud6,  and  certainly 
continued  to  live  with  her.  Godoy,  in  his  memoirs,  lays  claim 
to  have  done  much  for  Spanish  agriculture  and  industry,  but 
he  did  little  more  than  issue  proclamations  and  appoint  officers. 
His  intentions  may  have  been  good,  but  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment was  financially  ruinous.  In  his  private  life  he  was  not 
only  profligate  and  profuse,  but  childishly  ostentatious.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  he  was  good-natured,  and 
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did  his  best  to  restrain  the  Inquisition  and  the  ourely  reactionary 
parties. 

Authorities,— Godoy's  Memoirs  were  publiahcd  in  Spanish, 
English  and  French  in  1836.  A  general  account  of  hi*  career  will 
be  Tound  in  the  Mtmoirti  sur  la  Kiroiuium  d'Espagne,  by  the  AbM 
de  Pradt  (1816). 

GODROON,  or  Gadioon  (Fr.  gedron,  of  unknown  etymology), 
in  architecture,  a  convex  decoration  (said  to  be  derived  from 
raised  work  on  linen)  applied  in  France  to  varieties  o(  the  bead 
and  reel,  in  which  the  bead  is  often  carved  with  ornament. 
In  England  the  term  is  constantly  used  by  auctioneers  to  describe 
the  raised  convex  decorations  under  the  bowl  of  stone  or  terra- 
cotta vases.  The  godroons  radiate  from  the  vertical  support 
of  the  vase  and  rise  half-way  up  the  bowl. 

GODWIN.  FRANCIS  (1562-1633),  English  divine,  son  of 
Thomas  Godwin,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  at  Hanning- 
ton,  Northamptonshire,  in  1562.  He  was  elected  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1 578,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1580,  and  that  of  master  in  1583.  After  holding  two  Somerset- 
shire livings  he  was  in  1587  appointed  subdean  of  Exeter.  In 
1 500  he  accompanied  William  Camden  on  an  antiquarian  tour 
through  Wales.  He  was  created  bachelorof  divinity  in  1  $93,  and 
doctor  in  1  SOS-  In  1601  he  published  hit  Catalog**  of  Ike  Bishops 
of  England  since  Ike  first  planting  of  Ik*  Christian  Religion  in  this 
Island,  a  work  which  procured  him  in  the  same  year  the  bishopric 
of  Llandafl.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1615,  and  in  1616  be 
published  an  edition  in  Latin  with  a  dedication  to  King  James, 
who  in  the  following  year  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford.  The  work  was  republished,  with  a  continuation  by 
William  Richardson,  in  1743.  In  1616  Godwin  published  forum 
Anglican*,  Henrico  VI II.,  Edvardo  VI.  el  Maria  regnantibus. 
Annates,  which  was  afterwards  translated  and  published  by  his 
son  Morgan  under  the  title  A  nudes  of  England  ( 1 630).  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  story,  published  posthum- 
ously in  1638,  and  entitled  Tke  Man  in  Ike  Moone,  or  a  Discourse 
of  a  Voyage  tkilker,  by  Domingo  Consoles,  written  apparently 
some  time  between  the  years  1 500  and  1603.  In  this  production 
Godwin  not  only  declares  himself  a  believer  in  the  Copemican 
system,  but  adopts  so  far  the  principles  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
as  to  suppose  that  the  earth's  attraction  diminishes  with  the 
distance.  The  work,  which  displays  considerable  fancy  and  wit, 
was  translated  into  French,  and  was  imitated  in  several  important 
particulars  by  Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac,  from  whom  (if  not  from 
Godwin  direct)  Swift  obtained  valuable  hints  in  writing  of 
Gulliver's  voyage  to  Laputa.  Another  work  of  Godwin's,  S  uncius 
inanimatus  Uiopiae,  originally  published  in  1629  and  again  in 
i6s7,  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  John  Wilkins's 
Mercury,  or  tkt  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,  which  appeared  in 
1641.    He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  April  1633. 

GODWIN,  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT  (17591797).  English 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Hoxton,  on  the  27th  of  April 
I7S9-  Her  family  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  Mary's  grand- 
father, who  was  a  respectable  manufacturer  in  SpitalhY-lds, 
realized  the  property  which  his  son  squandered.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Dixon,  was  Irish,  and  of  good  family.  Her  father, 
Edward  John  Woltstonccraf  t,  after  dissipating  the  greater  part  of 
his  patrimony,  tried  to  earn  a  living  by  farming,  which  only 
plunged  him  into  deeper  difficulties,  and  he  led  a  wandering, 
shifty  life.  The  family  roamed  from  Hoxton  to  Edmonton,  to 
Essex,  to  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  to  Laugharne,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  back  to  London  again. 

After  Mrs  Wollstonecraft's  death  in  1780,  soon  followed  by  her 
husband's  second  marriage,  the  three  daughters,  Mary,  Evcrina 
and  Eliza,  sought  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  The  sisters 
were  all  clever  women— Mary  and  Eliza  far  above  the  average 
—  but  their  opportunities  of  culture  had  been  few.  Mary, 
the  eldest,  went  in  the  first  instance  to  live  with  her  friend 
Fanny  Blood,  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  whose  father,  like 
Wolhlonecrafl,  was  addicted  to  drink  and  dissipation.  As  long 
as  she  lived  with  the  Bloods,  Mary  helped  Mrs  Blood  to  earn 
money  by  taking  in  needlework,  while  Fanny  painted  in  water- 
Everina  went  to  live  with  her  brother  Edward,  and 


Eliza  made  a  hasty  and,  as  it  proved,  unhappy  marriage  with  a 
Mr  Bishop.  A  legal  separation  was  afterwards  obtained,  and  the 
sisters,  together  with  Fanny  Blood,  took  a  house,  first  at  Islington, 
afterwards  at  Ncwington  Green,  and  opened  a  school,  which  was 
carried  on  with  indifferent  success  for  nearly  two  years.  Duiing 
their  residence  at  Ncwington  Green,  Mary  was  introduced  to  Dr 
Johnson,  who,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  "  treated  be?  with  particular 
kindness  and  attention." 

In  1 785  Fanny  Blood  married  Hugh  Skcys,  a  merchant, and  went 
with  him  to  Lisbon,  where  she  died  in  childbed  after  sending  for 
Mary  to  nurse  her.  "The  lossof  Fanny,"  as  she  said  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Skcys  s  brother.  George  Blood, "  wassufficient  of  itself  to  have 
cast  a  doud  over  my  brightest  days. ...  I  have  lost  all  relish  for 
pleasure,  and  life  seems  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  endured." 
Her  first  novel,  Mary,  a  Fiction  (1788),  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate her  friendship  with  Fanny.  After  closing  the  school  at 
Ncwington  Green,  Mary  became  governess  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Kingsborough,  in  Ireland.  Her  pupils  were  much  attached  to  her, 
especially  Margaret  King,  afterwards  Lady  Mountcashel;  and 
indeed,  Lady  Kingsborough  gave  the  reason  for  dismissing  ber 
after  one  year's  service  that  the  children  loved  their  governed 
better  than  their  mother.  Mary  now  resolved  to  devote  herself 
to  literary  work,  and  she  was  encouraged  by  Johnson,  the 
publisher  in  St  Paul's  churchyard,  for  whom  she  acted  as  literary 
adviser.  She  also  undertook  translations,  chiefly  from  the  French. 
Tke  Elements  of  Morality  (1790)  from  the  German  of  Salxmann, 
illustrated  by  Blake,  an  old-fashioned  book  for  children,  and 
Lavatcr's  Pkysiognomy  were  among  her  translations.  Het 
Original  Stories  from  Real  Lift  were  published  in  1791,  and,  with 
illustrations  by  Blake,  in  1796.  In  1792  appeared  A  Vindication 
of  Ike  Rigkts  of  Woman,  the  work  with  which  her  name  is  always 
associated. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  oddities  of  this  book  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  M .  Talleyrand  Pcrigord,  late  bishop  of  Autun.  Mary  Woll 
craft  still  believed  him  to  be  sincere,  and  working  in  the 
direction  as  herself.  In  the  dedication  she  states  the  "  1 
argument  "  of  the  work,  "  built  on  this  simple  principle  that,  if 
woman  be  not  prepared  by  education  to  become  the  companioa 
of  man,  she  will  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge,  for  truth  roust 
be  common  to  all,  or  it  will  be  inefficacious  with  respect  to  its 
influence  or  general  practice."  In  carryingout  this  argument  she 
used  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  it  was  this  that  caused  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  outcry.  For  she  did  not  attack  the  institution  of 
marriage,  nor  assail  orthodox  religion;  ber  book  was  really  a  plea 
for  equality  of  education,  passing  into  one  for  state  education  and 
for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes.  It  was  a  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  woman  was  only  the  plaything  of  man,  and  she 
asserted  that  intellectual  companionship  was  the  chief,  as  it  is 
the  lasting,  happiness  of  marriage.  She  thus  directly  opposed  the 
teaching  of  Rousseau,  of  whom  she  was  in  other  respects  an 
ardent  disciple. 

Mrs  Wollstonecralt,  as  she  now  styled  herself,  desired  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1792.  Godwin,  in  his  memoir  of  his  wife,  considers  that  the 
change  of  residence  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  discovery 
that  she  was  becoming  attached  to  Henry  Fuscli,  but  there  is 
little  to  confirm  this  surmise;  indeed,  it  was  first  proposed  that 
she  should  go  to  Paris  in  company  with  him  and  his  wife,  nor 
was  there  any  subsequent  breach  in  their  friendship.  She  re- 
mained in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  communication 
with  England  was  difficult  or  almost  impossible.  Some  lime  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1 793  Captain  Gilbert  Imlay.an  American, 
became  acquainted  with  Mary — an  acquaintance  which  ended  in 
a  more  intimate  connexion.  There  was  no  legal  ceremony  of 
marriage,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  marriage  would  have 
been  valid  at  the  time;  but  she  passed  as  Imlay's  wife,  and 
Irnlay  himself  terms  her  in  a  legal  document,  "  Mary  Imlay,  my 
best  friend  and  wife."  In  August  1793  Imlay  was  called  to  Havre 
on  business,  and  was  absent  for  some  months,  during  which 
lime  most  of  the  letters  published  after  her  death  by  Godwin 
were  written.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  she  joined  Imlay  al 
Havre,  and  there  in  the  spring  of  1794  she  gave  birth  to  a  girl. 
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who  received  the  name  of  Fanny,  in  memory  of  the  dear  friend  of 
her  youth.  In  this  year  >he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  never 
completed  Historical  and  Moral  View  of  Ike  Frtnck  Revolution. 
Lmiay  became  involved  in  a  multitude  of  speculations,  and  his 
affection  for  Mary  and  their  child  was  already  waning.  He  left 
Mary  for  some  months  at  Havre.  In  June  1795.  joining 
him  in  England.  Mary  left  for  Norway  on  business  for  Imlay. 
Her  letters  from  Norway,  divested  of  all  personal  details,  were 
afterwards  published.  She  returned  to  England  late  in  1795, 
and  found  letters  awaiting  ber  from  Imlay,  intimating  his  inten- 
tion to  separate  from  her,  and  offering  to  settle  an  annuity  on  her 
and  her  child.  For  herself  she  rejected  this  offer  with  scorn: 
"  From  you."  she  wrote,  "  I  will  not  receive  anything  more.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  humbled  to  depend  on  your  beneficence." 
They  met  again,  and  for  a  short  time  lived  together,  until  the 
discovery  that  be  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  under  her  own 
roof  drove  ber  to  despair,  and  she  attempted  to  drown  herself 
by  leaping  from  Putney  bridge,  but  was  rescued  by  watermen. 
Imlay  now  completely  deserted  her,  although  she  continued  to 
bear  his  name. 

In  1796,  when  Mary  Wollstonccraft  was  living  in  London, 
sjp  parting  herself  and  her  child  by  working,  as  before,  for  Mr 
Johnson,  she  met  William  Godwin.  A  friendship  sprang  up 
between  them, — a  friendship,  as  he  himself  says,  which  "  melted 
into  love."  Godwin  states  that  "  ideas  which  he  is  now  willing 
to  denominate  prejudices  made  him  by  no  means  willing  to 
conform  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage  ";  but  these  prejudices 
were  overcome,  and  they  were  married  at  St  Pancras  church  on 
the  >oth  of  March  1797-  And  now  Mary  had  a  season  of  real 
calm  in  her  stormy  existence.  Godwin,  for  once  only  in  his  life, 
was  stirred  by  passion,  and  his  admiration  for  his  wife  equalled 
his  affection.  But  their  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  The 
birth  of  her  daughter  Mary,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Percy  By&shc 
Shelley,  00  the  30th  of  August  1797,  proved  fatal,  and  Mrs 
God  win  died  on  the  10th  of  September  following.  She  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Old  St  Pancras,  but  her  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  by  Sir  Percy  Shelley  to  the  churchyard 
of  St  Peter's,  Bournemouth. 

Her  principal  published  works  are  as  follows:—  TTiruihls  on  tlie 
Education  0)  DautjUers,. . .  (1787) ;   The  Female  Reader  (iclections) 

(1789)  ;  Original  Stories  from  Real  Life  (1791);  An  Hitiorital  and 
Sf  ujl  View  of  Ike  Oritin  and  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  ejects  it  not  produced  in  Europe,  vol.  i.  (no  more  published) 

(1790)  :  Vindication  of  tke  Rights  of  Woman  (1792);  Vindication 
if  the  Rtgkts  of  hi  an  (1793):  Mary,  a  Fiction  (17H*);  Letters  written 
during  a  Short  Kmdence  tn  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  (1796}; 
Posthumous  Works  (a  vols.,  1798).  It  it  impossible  to  trace  the  many 
ankles  contributed  by  her  to  periodical  literature. 

A  memoir  of  her  life  was  published  by  Godwin  in  1798.  A  force 
portion  of  C.  Kegan  Paul's  work,  William  Godwin,  kU  Friends  and 
Contemporaries,  was  devoted  to  her,  and  an  edition  o(  the  Letters  to 
Imlay  (1879).  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  by  Godwin, 
in  prefaced  by  a  somewhat  fuller  memoir.  See  also  E.  Dowden, 
The  French  Revolution  and  English  Literature  (1897)  pp.  62  et  seq.; 
E.  R.  Prnnell,  Maty  WoUstonccraft  Godwin  (1885),  in  the  Eminent 
Women  Series:  E.  ft.  Clough,  A  Study  of  Uaty  WoUnoneeraft  and 
the  Rnhts  of  Woman  (1808) :  an  edition  of  her  Original  Status  (1906), 
with  William  Blake's  illustrations  and  an  introduction  by  E.  V. 
Lavas:  and  the  Lot*  Letters  of  Uary  WollsUmecraft  to  Gilbert  Imlay 
(1900),  with  an  introduction  by  Roger  Ingpen. 

GODWIN.  WILLIAM  (1750-1836),  English  political  and 
■nscdlaneoua  writer,  son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  bom 
on  the  3rd  of  March  1756,  at  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire.  His 
family  came  on  both  sides  of  middle-class  people,  and  it  was 
probably  only  as  a  joke  that  Godwin,  a  stern  political  reformer 
and  philosophical  radical,  attempted  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  a 
time  before  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  great  earl  Godwine 
Both  parents  were  strict  Calvinists.  The  father  died  young,  and 
never  inspired  love  or  much  regret  in  his  son;  but  in  spite  of 
wide  differences  of  opinion,  tender  affection  always  subsisted 
between  William  Godwin  and  his  mother,  until  her  death  at  an 
advanced  age. 

William  Godwin  was  educated  for  his  father's  profession  at 
Hoxtoo  Academy,  where  he  was  under  Andrew  Kippis  the 
biographer  and  Dr  Abraham  Rees  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  was 
at  first  more  Calvinistic  than  his  teachers,  becoming  a  Sandc- 
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manian,  or  follower  of  John  Glas  (?.».),  whom  he  describes  as 
"  a  celebrated  north-country  apostle  who.  alter  Calvin  had 
damned  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  mankind,  has  contrived  a 
scheme  for  damning  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  followers 
of  Calvin."  He  then  acted  as  a  minister  at  Ware,  Stowmarket 
and  BcacoRsficld.  At  Stowmarket  the  teachings  of  the  French 
philosophers  were  brought  before  him  by  a  friend,  Joseph  Fawcet, 
who  held  strong  republican  opinions.  He  came  to  London  in 
1782,  still  nominally  a  minister,  to  regenerate  society  with  his 
pen — a  real  enthusiast,  who  shrank  theoretically  from  no  con- 
clusions from  the  premises  which  he  laid  down.  He  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  his  own  aim  was  the 
complete  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions,  political,  social 
and  religious.  He  believed,  however,  that  calm  discussion  was 
the  only  thing  needful  to  carry  every  change,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  deprecated  every  approach 
to  violence.  He  was  a  philosophic  radical  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term. 

His  first  published  work  was  an  anonymous  Life  of  Lord 
Chatham  (1783).  Under  the  inappropriate  title  Skelcka  of 
History  (1784)  he  published  under  hfs  own  name  six  sermons 
on  the  characters  of  Aaron,  Hazact  and  Jesus,  in  which,  though 
writing  in  the  character  of  an  orthodox  Calvinist,  be  enunciates 
the  proposition  "  God  Himself  has  no  right  to  be  a  tyrant." 
Introduced  by  Andrew  Kippis,  he  began  to  write  in  1785  for  the 
Annual  Register  and  other  periodicals,  producing  also  three 
novels  now  forgotten.  The  "  Sketches  of  English  History  " 
written  for  the  Annual  Register  from  178s  onward  still  deserve 
study.  He  joined  a  club  called  the  "  Revolutionists,"  and 
associated  much  with  Lord  Stanhope,  Home  Tooke  and  Hol- 
croft.   His  clerical  character  was  now  completely  dropped. 

In  1793  Godwin  published  his  great  work  on  political  science, 
The  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  and  Us  Influence  on 
General  Virtue  and  Happiness.  Although  this  work  is  little 
known  and  less  read  now,  it  marks  a  phase  in  English  thought. 
Godwin  could  never  have  been  himself  a  worker  on  the  active 
stage  of  life.  But  he  was  none  the  less  a  power  behind  the 
workers,  and  for  its  political  effect,  Political  Justice  takes  its 
place  with  Milton's  Artopagitica,  with  Locke's  Essay  on  Educa- 
tion and  with  Rousseau's  (Lmile.  By  the  words  "  political 
justice  "  the  author  meant  "  the  adoption  of  any  principle  of 
morality  and  truth  into  the  practice  of  a  community,"  and  the 
work  was  therefore  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  society,  of 
government  and  of  morals.  For  many  years  Godwin  had  been 
"  satisfied  that  monarchy  was  a  species  of  government  unavoid- 
ably corrupt,"  and  from  desiring  a  government  of  the  simplest 
construction,  he  gradually  came  to  consider  that  "  government 
by  its  very  nature  counteracts  the  improvement  of  original 
mind."  Believing  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  that  there  are 
no  innate  principles,  and  therefore  no  original  propensity  to  evil, 
he  considered  that  "  our  virtues  and  our  vices  may  be  traced 
to  the  incidents  which  make  the  history  of  our  lives,  and  if  these 
incidents  could  be  divested  of  every  improper  tendency,  vice 
would  be  extirpated  from  the  world."  All  control  of  man  by  man 
was  more  or  less  intolerable,  and  the  day  would  come  when  each 
man.  doing  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes,  would  also  be 
doing  what  is  in  fact  best  for  the  community,  because  all  will  be 
guided  by  principles  of  pure  reason.  But  all  was  to  be  done  by 
discussion,  and  matured  change  resulting  from  discussion. 
Hence,  while  Godwin  thoroughly  approved  of  the  philosophic 
schemes  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  as  far 
removed  as  Burke  himself  from  agreeing  with  the  way  in  which 
they  were  carried  out..  So  logical  and  uncompromising  a  thinker 
as  Godwin  could  not  go  far  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  questions 
without  exciting  the  most  lively  opposition  in  matters  of  detailed 
opinion.  An  affectionate  son,  and  ever  ready  to  give  of  his 
hard-earned  income  to  more  than  one  ne'er-do-well  brother,  he 
maintained  that  natural  relationship  had  no  claim  on  man,  nor 
was  gratitude  to  parents  or  benefactors  any  part  of  justice  or 
virtue.  In  a  day  when  the  penal  code  was  still  extremely  severe, 
he  argued  gravely  against  all  punishment*,  not  only  that  of 
death.    Property  was  to  belong  to  him  who  most  wanted  it; 
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accumulated  property  was  a  monstrous  injustice  Hence 
marriage,  which  is  law,  is  the  wont  of  all  laws,  and  as  property 
the  worst  oi  all  properties.  A  man  so  passionless  as  Godwin 
could  venture  thus  to  argue  without  suspicion  that  he  did  so  only 
to  gratify  his  wayward  desires.  Portions  of  this  treatise,  and 
only  portions,  found  ready  acceptance  in  those  minds  which  were 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Perhaps  no  one  received  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  book.  But  it  gave  cohesion  and  voice  to  philo- 
sophic radicalism;  it  was  the  manifesto  of  a  school  without 
which  liberalism  of  the  present  day  had  not  been.  Godwin 
himself  in  after  days  modified  his  communistic  views,  but  his 
strong  feeling  for  individualism,  his  hatred  of  all  restrictions  on 
liberty,  his  trust  in  man,  bis  faith  in  the  power  of  reason  remained; 
it  was  a  manifesto  which  enunciated  principles  modifying  action, 
even  when  not  wholly  ruling  it. 

In  May  1704  Godwin  published  the  novel  of  Caleb  Williams, 
or  Things  as  they  are,  a  book  of  which  the  political  object  is 
overlooked  by  many  readers  in  the  strong  interest  of  the  story. 
The  book  was  dramatized  by  the  younger  Colman  as  jThe  Iron 
Chest.  It  is  one  of  the  few  novels  of  that  time  which  may  be  said 
still  to  live.'  A  theorist  who  lived  mainly  in  his  study,  Godwin 
yet  came  forward  boldly  to  stand  by  prisoners  arraigned  of  high 
treason  in  that  same  year1 — 1704.  The  danger  to  persons  so 
charged  was  then  great,  and  he  deliberately  put  himself  into 
this  same  danger  for  his  friends.  But  when  his  own  trial  was 
discussed  in  the  privy  council,  Pitt  sensibly  held  that  Political 
Justice,  the  work  on  which  the  charge  could  best  have  been 
founded,  was  priced  at  three  guineas,  and  could  never  do  much 
harm  among  those  who  had  not  three  shillings  to  spare. 

From  this  time  Godwin  became  a  notable  figure  in  London 
society,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  important  person  in  politics, 
on  the  Liberal  side,  in  literature,  art  or  science,  who  does  not 
appear  familiarly  in  the  pages  of  Godwin's  singular  diary.  For 
forty-eight  years,  beginning  in  1 788,  and  continuing  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life,  Godwin  kept  a  record  of  every  day,  of  the  work 
he  did,  the  books  he  read,  the  friends  he  saw.  Condensed  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  diary  is  yet  easy  to  read  when  the  style  is 
once  mastered,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  understanding  of  his 
cold,  methodical,  unim passioned  character.  He  carried  his 
method  into  every  detail  of  life,  and  lived  on  his  earnings  with 
extreme  frugality.  Until  he  made  a  large  sum  by  the  publication 
0/  Political  Justice,  he  lived  on  an  average  of  £1  jo  a  year. 

In  1797,  the  intervening  years  having  been  spent  in.strenuous 
literary  labour,  Godwin  married  Mary  Wollstonccraft  (see 
Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecsatt).  Since  both  held  the  same 
views  regarding  the  slavery  of  marriage,  and  since  they  only 
married  at  all  for  the  sake  of  possible  offspring,  the  marriage 
was  concealed  for  some  time,  and  the  happiness  of  the  avowed 
married  life  was  very  brief,  his  wife's  death  on  the  loth  of 
September  left  Godwin  prostrated  by  affliction,  and  with  a 
charge  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit — his  infant  daughter  Mary, 
and  her  stepsister,  Fanny  Imlay,  who  from  that  time  bore  the 
name  of  Godwin.  His  unfitness  for  the  cares  of  a  family,  far 
more  than  love,  led  him  to  contract  a  second  marriage  with 
Mary  Jane  Clairmont  in  t8oi.  She  was  a  widow  with  two 
children,  one  of  whom,  Clara  Mary  Jane  Clairmont,  became  the 
mistress  of  Lord  Byron.  The  second  Mrs  Godwin  was  energetic 
and  painstaking,  but  a  harsh  stepmother;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  children  were  not  worse  off  under  her  care 
than  they  would  have  been  under  Godwin's  neglect. 

The  second  novel  which  proceeded  from  Godwin's  pen  was 
called  St  Leon,  and  published  in  1790.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Marguerite,  the  heroine,  drawn  from 
the  character  of  bis  own  wife.  His  opinions  underwent  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  theism,  influenced,  he  says,  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Coleridge.  He  also  became  known  to  Wordsworth  and 
Lamb.  Study  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  led  to  the  produc- 
tion jn  1800  of  the  Tragedy  of  Antonio.  Kemble  brought  it  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  the  failure  of  this  attempt  made  him  refuse 

1  For  an  analysis  of  Caleb  Williams  see  the  chapter  on  "  Theorists 
of  Revolution  rt  in  Professor  E.  Dowdcu's  The  French  Revolution 
and  English  Literature  (1897). 


Abbas,  King  of  Persia,  which  Godwin  offered  him  in  the  next 
year.  He  was  more  successful  with  his  /.*;,  0/  Chaucer,  for  whic h 
he  received  £600. 

The  events  of  Godwin's  life  were  few.  Under  the  advice  of 
the  second  Mrs  Godwin,  and  with  her  active  co-operation,  he 
carried  on  business  as  a  bookseller  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Edward  Baldwin,  publishing  several  useful  school  books  and 
books  for  children,  among  them  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  But  the  speculation  was  unsuccessful,  and 
for  many  years  Godwin  struggled  with  constant  pecuniary 
difficulties,  for  which  more  than  one  subscription  was  raised 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  and  by  literary  men.  He 
became  bankrupt  in  1822,  but  during  the  following  years  he 
accomplished  one  of  bis  best  pieces  of  work,  The  History  of  Ike 
Commonwealth,  founded  on  pamphlets  and  original  documents, 
which  still  retains  considerable  value.  In  1S33  the  government 
of  Earl  Grey  conferred  upon  htm  the  office  known  as  yeoman 
usher  of  the  exchequer,  to  which  were  attached  apartments  in 
Palace  Yard,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  April  1836. 

In  his  own  time,  by  his  writings  and  by  his  conversation, 
Godwin  bad  a  great  power  of  influencing  men,  and  especially 
young  men.  Though  his  character  would  seem,  from  much 
which  is  found  in  his  writings,  and  from  anecdotes  told  by  those 
who  still  remember  him,  to  have  been  unsympathetic,  it  was  not 
so  understood  by  enthusiastic  young  people,  who  hung  on  his 
words  as  those  of  a  prophet.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
Percy  Bysshc  Shelley,  who  in  the  glowing  dawn  of  his  genius 
turned  to  Godwin  as  his  teacher  and  guide.  The  last  of  the  long 
scries  of  young  men  who  sat  at  Godwin's  feet  was  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwcr,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  whose  early  romances  were 
formed  after  those  of  Godwin,  and  who,  in  Eugene  Aram,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  story  as  arranged,  and  the  plan  to  a  considerable 
extent  sketched  out,  by  Godwin,  whose  age  and  failing  health 
prevented  him  from  completing  it.  Godwin's  character  appears 
in  the  worst  light  in  connexion  with  Shelley.  His  early  corre- 
spondence with  Shelley,  which  began  in  181  r,  is  remarkable  for 
its  genuine  good  sense  and  kindness;  but  when  Shelley  carried 
out  the  principles  of  the  author  of  Political  Justice  in  eloping 
with  Mary  Godwin,  Godwin  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  that 
would  have  been  unjustifiable  in  a  man  of  ordinary  views,  and 
was  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  his  professions.  He  was  not,  more- 
over, too  proud  to  accept  £1000  from  his  son-in-law,  and  after 
the  reconciliation  following  on  Shelley's  marriage  in  1816,  he 
continued  to  demand  money  until  Shelley's  death.  His  character 
had  no  doubt  suffered  under  his  long  embarrassments  and  his 
unhappy  marriage. 

Godwins  more  important  works  are— 7V  Inquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice,  and  Us  Influence  on  General  Virtue  and  Happiness 
(■793):  Things  as  they  are,  or  the  Adventures  of  Caleb  Ktuiams 
(■794).  The  Inquirer,  a  series  of  Essays  (l  797);  Memoirs  of  the 
A  uihor  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  (1798) ;  St  Leon,  a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (1799);  Antonio,  a  Tratedy  (1800);  The  Life  of  Chaucer 
(1803);  Fleetwood,  a  Novel  (1805):  rauikr.tr.  a  Tragedy  (1807); 
Essay  on  Sepulchres  (1809);  Lirei  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,  the 
Nephews  of  Milton  (1815):  Mandentte,  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Crom- 
well (1817);  Of  Population,  an  answer  to  Malthus  (1820);  History 
of  the  Commonwealth  (1824-1828);  Cloudesley,  a  Novel  (1830); 
Thoughts  on  Man,  a  series  of  Essays  ( 1 83 1 ) ;  Lives  of  the  Necromancert 
(1834).  A  volume  o(  essays  was  alto  collected  from  his  papers  and 
published  in  1873,0s  left  for  publication  by  his  daughter  Mrs  Shelley 
Many  other  short  and  anonymous  works  proceeded  from  his  ever 
bu«y  pen,  but  manyare  irrecoverable,  and  all  are  forgotten.  Godwin's 
life  was  published  in  1876  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  William 
Godwin,  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries,  by  C  Kegan  Paul  The 
host  estimate  of  his  literary  position  is  that  given  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  in  his  English  Thought  in  the  l8lh  Century  (ii.  264-281 .  ed., 
iooj).  See  also  the  article  on  William  Godwin  in  W.  Hazlitt's 
The  Spint  cj  the  Age  (1825).  and  ".Godwin  and  Shelley  "  in  Sir  U 
Stephen  s  Hours  %n  a  Library  (vol.  ui..  cd.  1892). 

GODWIN-AUSTEN.  ROBERT  ALFRED  CLOTHE  (1808-1804). 
English  geologist,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  E.  Austen,  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  March  180S.  He  was  educated  at  On  el 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1830  He 
afterwards  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1833  he  married  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  General  Sir  Henry  T  Godwin.  K  C  B  . 
and  he  took  the  additional  name  of  Godwin  by  Royal  licence 
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in  iS$*.  At  Oxford  as  a  pupil  of  William  Buckland  be  became 
deeply  interested  in  geology,  and  soon  afterwards  becoming 
acquainted  with  De  la  Beche,  he  was  inspired  by  that  great 
master,  and  assisted  him  by  making  a  geological  map  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
Geological  Survey  map.  He  also  published  an  elaborate  memoir 
"  On  the  Geology  of  the  South-East  of  Devonshire  "  (Trans. 
Geol.  Soc.  ser.  2,  vol.  viii.).  His  attention  was  next  directed  to 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Surrey,  his  home-county,  his  estates 
being  situated  at  C hi! worth  and  Shalford  near  Guildford.  Later 
he  dealt  with  the  superficial  accumulations  bordering  the  English 
Channel,  and  with  the  erratic  boulders  of  ScUca.  In  1835  he 
brought  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  his  celebrated 
paper  "  On  the  possible  Extension  of  the  Coal-Mcasures  beneath 
the  South-Eastern  part  of  England,"  in  which  he  pointed  out 
on  well-considered  theoretical  grounds  the  likelihood  of  coal- 
measures  being  some  day  reached  in  that  area.  In  this  article 
he  also  advocated  the  freshwater  origin  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, and  discussed  the  relations  of  that  formation,  and  of  the 
Devonian,  to  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous.  He  was  elected 
F-R.S.  in  1849,  and  in  :86jhe  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  on  which  occasion  be  was 
styled  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  "  pre-eminently  the  physical 
geographer  of  bygone  periods  "  He  died  at  Shalford  House 
near  Guildford  on  the  25th  of  November.  1 884. 

His  son,  Lieut  Colonel  Henry  Hiversbam  Goo  wtm- A txsTEN 
fb  1834),  entered  the  army  in  1851.  and  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  retiring  in  1877  He 
gave  much  attention  to  geology,  but  is  more  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  researches  on  the  natural  history  of  India 
and  as  the  author  of  Tke  Land  and  Frtikuraier  Mollusca  0]  India 
(1882-1887) 

GODWINE  (d.  toy),  son  of  Wulfnoth,  earl  of  the  West- 
Savons,  the  leading  Englishman  In  the  first  half  of  the  nth 
century.  His  birth  and  origin  are  utterly  uncertain;  but  be 
rose  to  power  early  in  Canute's  reign  and  was  an  earl  in  101S. 
He  received  in  marriage  Gytha,  a  connexion  of  the  king's,  and 
in  1020  became  earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  On  the  death  of  Canute 
in  103$  he  joined  with  Queen  Emma  in  supporting  the  claim 
of  Hardicanute,  the  son  of  Canute  and  Emma,  to  the  crown  of 
his  father,  in  op|K>sition  to  Lcofric  and  the  northern  party  who 
supported  Harold  Harefoot  (see  Hardicakute).  While  together 
they  held  Wesaez  for  Hardicanute,  the  athcling  /Elf red,  son  of 
Emma  by  her  former  husband  /Ethelred  II.,  landed  in  England 
in  the  hope  of  winning  back  his  father's  crown;  but  falling  into 
the  bands  of  God  wine,  he  and  his  followers  were  cruelly  done  to 
death.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1042  God  wine  was 
foremost  in  promoting  the  election  of  Edward  (the  Confessor) 
to  the  vacant  throne.  He  was  now  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom, 
though  his  power  was  still  balanced  by  that  of  the  other  great 
c5.rU,  Lcofric  of  Mercia  and  Siward  of  Northumberland.  His 
sons  Sweyn  and  Harold  were  promoted  to  earldoms;  and  his 
daughter  Ladgyth  was  married  to  the  king  (1045).  His  policy 
was  strongly  national  in  opposition  to  the  marked  Normanizing 
tendencies  of  the  king.  Between  him  and  Edward's  foreign 
favountc*,  particularly  Robert  of  Jumicges,  there  wu  deadly 
feud  The  appointment  of  Robert  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury in  1051  marks  the  decline  of  Godwine's  power;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  series  of  outrages  committed  by  one  of  the  king's 
foreign  favourites  led  to  a  breach  between  the  king  and  the  earl, 
which  culminated  in  the  exile  of  the  latter  with  all  his  family  (see 
Edward  the  Co.vtessor).  But  next  year  God  wine  returned  in 
triumph,  and  at  a  great  meeting  held  outside  London  he  and 
his  family  were  restored  to  all  their  offices  and  possessions, 
and  the  archbishop  and  many  other  Normans  were  banished. 
In  the  following  year  Godwine  was  smitten  with  a  fit  at  the 
king's  table,  and  died  three  days  later  on  the  1 5th  of  April  1053. 

Godwine  appears  to  have  had  seven  sons,  three  of  whom— 
King  Harold,  Gyrth  and  Leofwinc — were  killed  at  Hastings; 
two  others,  Wulfnoth  and  jEHgar,  are  of  little  importance; 
another  was  Earl  Tostig  («.».)  The  eldest  son  was  Sweyn,  or 
Ewcgea  (d.  1052),  who  was  outlawed  for  seducing  Eadgifu 
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abbess  of  Leominster.  After  fighting  for  the  king  of  Denmark 
he  returned  to  England  in  1049,  when  his  murder  of  his  cousin 
Beorn  compelled  him  to  leave  England  for  the  second  time. 
In  ioso,  however,  he  regained  his  earldom,  and  in  1051  he  shared 
his  father's  exile.  To  alone  for  the  murder  of  Beorn,  Sweyn 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  return  journey 
he  died  on  the  29th  of  September  1052,  meeting  his  death, 
according  to  one  account,  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

GODWIT,  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  the  name  commonly 
applied  to  a  marsh-bird  in  great  repute,  when  fattened,  for  the 
table,  and  formerly  abundant  in  tbe  fens  of  Norfolk,  the  Isle 
of  Ely  and  Lincolnshire.  In  Turner's  days  (1544)  it  was  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  a  snipe,  and  at  the  same  peroid  Belon 
said  of  it — "  C'est  vnOyseaucs  deuces  des  Francoys."  Casaubon, 
who  Latinized  its  name  "  Dei  ingenium  (Epktmerides,  19th 
September  161  r),  was  told  by  the  "  ormlkotrapkaau  "  he  visited 
at  Wisbech  that  in  London  it  fetched  twenty  pence.  Its  fame 
as  a  delicacy  is  perpetuated  by  many  later  writers,  Ben  Jonson 
among  them,  and  Pennant  says  that  in  his  time  (1 766)  it  sold  for 
half-a-crown  or  five  shillings.  Under  the  name  godwit  two 
perfectly  distinct  species  of  British  birds  were  included,  but  that 
which  seems  to  have  been  especially  prized  is  known  to  modern 
ornithologists  as  the  black-tailed  godwit,  Limosa  aegoccpkala, 
formerly  called,  from  its  loud  cry,  a  yarwbelp.1  shricker  or 
barker,  in  the  districts  it  inhabited.  The  practice  of  netting 
this  bird  in  large  numbers  during  the  spring  and  summer,  coupled 
with  the  gradual  reclamation  of  the  fens,  to  which  it  resorted, 
has  now  rendered  it  but  a  visitor  in  England,  and  it  probably 
ceased  from  breeding  regularly  in  England  in  1824  or  thereabouts, 
though  under  favourable  conditions  it  may  have  occasionally 
laid  its  eggs  for  some  thirty  years  later  or  more  (Stevenson, 
Birds  0/  Norfolk,  ii.  250).  This  godwit  is  a  species  of  wide 
range,  reaching  Iceland,  where  it  is  called  Jardraeka  (-earth- 
raker),  in  summer,  and  occurring  numerously  in  India  in  winter. 
I»  chief  breeding-quarters  seem  to  extend  from  Holland  east- 
wards to  the  south  of  Russia.  Tbe  second  British  species  is  that 
which  is  known  as  the  bar-tailed  godwit,  L.  hpponico,  and  this 
seems  to  have  never  been  more  than  a  bird  of  double  passage 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  arriving  in  large  flocks  on  the  south 
coast  about  the  12th  of  May,  and,  after  staying  a  few  days, 
proceeding  to  the  north-eastward.  It  is  known  to  breed  in 
Lapland,  but  its  eggs  are  of  great  rarity.  Towards  autumn 
the  young  visit  the  English  coasts,  and  a  few  of  them  remain, 
together  with  some  of  the  other  species,  in  favourable  situations 
throughout  tbe  winter-  One  of  the  local  names  by  which  the 
bar-tailed  godwit  is  known  to  the  Norfolk  gunners  is  scamell, 
a  word  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Caliban  (Tempest,  n.ii.),  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  perplexity  to  Shakespearian  critics. 

The  godwits  belong  to  the  group  LimkaUst,  and  are  about  as 
big  as  a  tame  pigeon,  but  possess  long  legs,  and  a  long  bill  with 
a  slight  upward  turn.  It  is  believed  that  in  tbe  genus  Limosa 
the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  While  the  winter  plumage 
is  of  a  sober  greyish-brown,  the  breeding-dress  is  marked  by  a 
predominance  of  bright  bay  or  chestnut,  rendering  tbe  wearer 
a  very  beaut  if  ul  object.  The  black-tailed  god  wi  t,  though  vary  i  ng 
a  good  deal  in  size,  is  constantly  larger  than  the  bar-tailed,  and 
especially  longer  in  the  legs.  The  species  may  be  further  distin- 
guished by  the  former  having  the  proximal  third  of  the  tail-quills 
pure  white,  and  the  distal  two-thirds  black,  with  a  narrow  white 
margin,  while  the  latter  has  the  same  feathers  barred  with 
black  and  white  alternately  for  nearly  their  whole  length. 

America  possesses  two  species  of  the  genus,  the  very  large 
marbled  godwit  or  martin,  L  fedoa,  easily  recognized  by  its  size 
and  tbe  buff  colour  of  its  axillarics,  and  the  smaller  Hudsonian 
godwit,  L.  kudsonica,  which  has  its  axillarics  of  a  deep  black. 
This  last,  though  less  numerous  than  its  congener,  seems  to 
range  over  the  whole  of  the  continent,  breeding  in  the  extreme 
north,  while  it  has  been  obtained  also  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
and  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  first  seems  not  to  go  farther 
southward  than  the  Antilles  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

•  This  name  seems  to  have  survived  in  Whelp  Moor,  near  Brandon, 
in  Suffolk. 
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From  Asia,  or  at  least  its  eastern  part,  two  species  have 
been  described.  One  of  them,  L.  mclanuroides,  differs  only 
from  L.  aegocepkala  in  its  smaller  si/.e,  and  is  believed  to  breed 
In  Amurland,  wintering  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  other,  L.  uropygialis,  is  closely 
allied  to  and  often  mistaken  for  L.  lapponica,  from  which  it 
chiefly  differs  by  having  tbc  rump  barred  like  the  tail.  This 
was  found  breeding  in  tbc  extreme  north  of  Siberia  by  Dr  von 
Middendorff,  and  ranges  to  Australia,  whence  it  was,  like  tbc 
last,  first  described  by  Gould.  (AN) 

GOEBEN.  AUGUST  KARL  VON  (1816-1880),  Prussian 
genera]  of  infantry,  came  of  old  Hanoverian  stock.  Born  at 
Stade  on  the  loth  of  December  1816,  he  aspired  from  bis  earliest 
years  to  the  Prussian  service  rather  than  that  of  his  own  country, 
<nd  at  the  age  of  seventeen  obtained  a  commission  in  the  24th 
regiment  of  Prussian  infantry.  But  there  was  little  scope  there 
for  the  activities  of  a  young  and  energetic  subaltern,  and,  leaving 
the  service  in  1836,  he  entered  the  Carlist  army  campaigning  in 
Spain.  In  the  five  campaigns  which  he  made  in  the  service  of 
Don  Carlos  he  had  many  and  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
He  had  not  fought  for  two  months  when  he  fell,  severely  wounded, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Royal  troops.  After  eight  months' 
detention  he  escaped,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  captured 
again.  This  time  his  imprisonment  was  long  and  painful,  and 
on  two  occasions  he  was  compelled,  to  draw  lots  for  his  life  with 
his  fellow-captives.  When  released,  he  served  till  1840  •with 
distinction.  In  that  year  he  made  his  way  back,  a  beggar 
without  means  or  clothing,  to  Prussia.  The  Carlist  lieutenant- 
colonel  was  glad  to  be  re-admitted  into  the  Prussian  service  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  but  he  was  still  young,  and  few  subalterns 
could  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  claim  five  years'  meritorious 
war  service.  In  a  few  years  we  find  him  serving  as  captain  on  the 
Great  General  Staff,  and  in  1848  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  IV.  army  corps,  his  immediate 
superior  being  Major  von  Moltke.  The  two  "  coming  men  " 
became  fast  friends,  and  their  mutual  esteem  was  never  disturbed. 
In  the  Baden  insurrection  Goeben  served  with  distinction  on  the 
staff  of  Prince  William,  the  future  emperor.  Staff  and  regimental 
duty  (as  usual  in  the  Prussian  service)  alternated  for  some  years 
after  this,  till  in  1863  he  became  major-general  commanding  the 
16th  infantry  brigade.  In  i860,  it  should  be  mentioned,  he 
was  present  with  the  Spanish  troops  in  Morocco,  and  took  part, 
in  the  battle  of  Tctuan. 

In  the  first  of  Prussia's  great  wars  (1864)  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  at  Rackcbiill  and  Sonderburg. 
In  the  war  of  1866  Lieutenant  -General  von  Goeben  commanded 
the  13th  division,  of  which  his  old  brigade  formed  part,  and, 
in  this  higher  sphere,  once  more  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  born 
leader  and  skilful  tactician.  He  held  almost  independent 
command  with  conspicuous  success  in  the  actions  of  Dcrmbach, 
Laufach,  Kissingen,  AschatTenburg,  Gcrchsheim,  Tauber- 
Bischofsheim  and  Wilrzburg.  The  mobilization  of  1870  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  VIII.  (Rhincland)  army  ccjrps,  forming 
part  of  the  First  Army  under  Stcinmetx.  It  was  his  resolute  and 
energetic  leading  that  contributed  mainly  to  the  victory  of 
Spicheren  (6th  August),  and  won  the  only  burets  gained  on  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Gravclot  te  ( 1  St  h  August) .  Under  MantcufTcl 
the  VIII.  corps  took  part  in  the  operations  about  Amiens  and 
Bapaume,  and  on  the  8th  of  January  1871  Goeben  succeeded 
that  general  in  the  command  of  the  First  Army,  with  which  he 
had  served  throughout  the  campaign  as  a  corps  commander. 
A  fortnight  later  he  had  brought  the  war  in  northern  France 
to  a  brilliant  conclusion,  by  the  decisive  victory  of  St  Quentin 
(iSthand  loth  January  1871).  The  close  of  the  Franco-German 
War  left  Goeben  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
victorious  army  He  was  colonel  of  the  28th  infantry,  and  had 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Iron  Cross.  He  commanded  the  VIII. 
corps  at  Coblcnz  until  his  death  in  1880. 

General  von  Goeben  left  many  writings.  His  memoirs  are  to 
be  found  in  his  works  Vier  Jahre  in  Spanien  (Hanover,  1841), 
Reise-und  Lagerbriefe  aus  Spanien  und  vom  spaniscken  Heere  in 
Marokko  (Hanover,  1863)  and  in  the  Darmstadt  AUgemeine 


hi ilitineitung.  The  former  French  port  (Queuleu)  at  Metz  was 
renamed  Goeben  after  him,  and  the  28th  infantry  bears  his  name 
A  statue  of  Goeben  by  Schaper  was  erected  at  Coblcnz  in  1884 

Sec  G  Zcrnin,  Dai  Leben  dts  Generals  Autuil  ton  Goeben  (2  vols. 
Berlin,  1895-1807):  H.  Barth,  A.  ton  Goeben  (Berlin,  1906);  and.  lor 
his  share  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  H.  Kuiu.  Dei  Feldtug  im  S  **J 
N  W  Frankreteks  1870-iSjr  (Berlin.  1889).  and  the  14th  Monograph 
Of  the  Great  General  Staff  (1891). 

QOEJB,  MICHAEL  JAN  DE  (1836-1909),  Dutch  orientalist. 
Was  born  in  Fricsland  in  1836.  He  devoted  himself  at  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  oriental  languages  and  became  especially 
proficient  in  Arabic,  under  the  guidance  of  Dozy  and  Juynboll, 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  an  intimate  friend  and  colleague. 
He  took  his  degree  of  doctor  at  Leiden  in  i860,  and  then  studied 
for  a  year  in  Oxford,  where  he  examined  and  collated  the  Bodleian 
MSS.  of  Idrisl  (part  being  published  in  1866,  in  collaboration 
with  R.  P.  Dory,  as  Description  dt  rAfrique  el  de  I'Espcgnt). 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  Memoir t s  de  rkisttrirt  et  de  U 
geographic  orientates,  and  edited  Expugnctio  rtgionum.  In 
1883,  on  the  death  of  Doiy,  he  became  Arabic  professor  at  Leiden, 
retiring  in  1906.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  May  1009.  Though 
perhaps  not  a  teacher  of  the  first  order,  he  wielded  a  great 
influence  during  his  long  professoriate  not  only  over  his  pupils, 
but  over  theologians  and  eastern  administrators  who  attended 
bis  lectures,  and  his  many  editions  of  Arabic  texts  have  been  of 
the  highest  value  to  scholars,  the  most  important  being  his  great 
edition  of  Tabarl.  Though  entirely  averse  from  politics,  he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  municipal  affairs  01  Leiden  and  made  a 
special  study  of  elementary  education.  He  took  the  leading  part 
in  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Algiers  in  100$. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  was  awarded  the 
German  Order  of  Merit,  and  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
Cambridge  University.  At  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
newly  formed  International  Association  of  Academies  of  Science. 
Among  his  chief  works  arc  Fragmenta  hisloricorttm  AtobUenm 
(1869-1871);  Diwan  of  iloslim  ibn  al-Walid  (1875);  Bibliotiuc* 
geographorunx  Arabic  or  um  (1870- 1804);  Annals  of  Jabari 
(1879-1001);  edition  of  Ibn  Qutaiba's  biographies  (1004); 
of  the  travels  of  Ibn  Jubayc  (1907,  5th  vol.  of  Gibb  Memorial). 
He  was  also  the  chief  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  (vols, 
i.-iii.),  and  contributed  many  articles  to  periodicals.  He  wrote 
for  the  9th  and  the  present  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britcnnico. 

GOES,  DAMIAO  DE  (1502-1574),  Portuguese*  humanist,  was 
born  of  a  patrician  family  at  Alemquer,  in  February  1502. 
Under  Ring  John  III.  he  was  employed  abroad  for  many  years 
from  1523  on  diplomatic  and  commercial  missions,  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  He  was  intimate 
with  the  leading  scholars  of  the  time,  was  acquainted  with  Luther 
and  other  Protestant  divines,  and  in  1532  became  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Erasmus.  Goes  took  his  degree  at  Padua  in  1 538  after 
a  four  years'  course.  In  1 537,  at  the  instance  of  his  f  nend  Cardinal 
Sadoleio,  he  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  Church  and  the 
Lutherans,  but  failed  through  the  attitude  of  the  Protestants. 
He  married  in  Flanders  a  rich  and  noble  Dutch  lady,  D  Joanna 
de  Hargen,  and  settled  at  Louvain,  then  the  literary  centre  of 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  living  in  1 542  when  the  French 
besieged  the  town.  He  was  given  the  command  of  the  defending 
forces,  and  saved  Louvain,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined 
for  nine  months  in  France,  till  he  obtained  his  freedom  by  a 
heavy  ransom.  He  was  rewarded,  however,  by  a  grant  of  arms 
from  Charles  V.  He  finally  returned  to  Portugal  in  1 545.  with 
a  view  of  becoming  tutor  to  the  king's  son,  but  he  failed  to 
obtain  this  post,  owing  to  the  denunciations  of  Father  Simon 
Rodriguez,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  Goes  of 
favouring  the  Lutheran  doctrines  and  of  being  a  disciple  of 
Erasmus.  Nevertheless  in  1 548  he  was  appointed  chief  keeper 
of  the  archives  and  royal  chronicler,  and  at  once  introduced 
some  much-needed  reforms  into  the  administration  of  his  office. 

In  1558  he  was  given  a  commission  to  write  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  King  Manoel,  a  task  previously  confided  to  Joao  de 
Baitos,  but  relinquished  by  him.  It  was  an  onerous  undertaking 
tor  a  conscientious  historian,  since  it  was  necessary  to  expose 
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the  miseries  as  well  as  relate  the  glories  of  the  period,  and  so  to 
offend  some  of  the  most  powerful  families.  Goes  had  already 
written  a  Chronicle  of  Prince  John  (afterwards  John  II.),  and 
when,  after  more  than  eight  years'  labour,  he  produced  the  First 
Part  of  his  Chronicle  of  King  Manor  I  (1566),  a  chorus  of  attacks 
greeted  it,  the  edition  was  destroyed,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
issue  a  revised  version.  He  brought  out  the  three  other  parts 
in  1566-1567,  though  chapters  ij  to  27  of  the  Third  Part  were 
so  mutilated  by  the  censorship  that  the  printed  text  differs 
largely  from  the  MS.  Hitherto  Goes,  notwithstanding  his  Liberal- 
ism, had  escaped  the  Inquisition,  though  in  1540  his  Fidet, 
rttigio,  morttque  Aethhpum  had  been  prohibited  by  the  chici 
inquisitor,  Cardinal  D.  Henrique;  but  the  denunciation  of 
Father  Rodriguez  in  1 545.  which  had  been  vainly  renewed  in 
1 5  was  now  brought  into  action,  and  in  1571  he  was  arrested 
to  stand  his  trial.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion made  itself  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  the  instrument  of 
private  enmity;  for  eighteen  months  Goes  lay  ill  in  prison,  and 
then  be  was  condemned,  though  he  had  lived  for  thirty  years  as 
a  faithful  Catholic,  and  the  worst  that  could  be  proved  against 
him  was  that  in  his  youth  he  had  spoken  against  Indulgences, 
disbelieved  in  auricular  confession,  and  consorted  with  heretics. 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  reclusion,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated  to  the  crown.  After  he  had  abjured  his  errors  in 
private,  be  was  sent  at  the  end  of  157*  to  do  penance  at  the 
monastery  of  Balalha.  Later  be  was  allowed  to  return  home 
to  Alemquer,  where  be  died  on  the  30th  of  January  1574.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Varzea. 

Damiao  dc  Goes  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  genial  and 
courtly  manners,  a  skilled  musician  and  a  good  linguist.  He 
wrote  both  Portuguese  and  Latin  with  classic  strength  and 
simplicity,  and  his  style  is  free  from  affectation  and  rhetorical 
ornaments.  His  portrait  by  Albrecht  Dilrer  shows  an  open, 
intelligent  face,  and  the  record  of  his  life  proves  him  to  have 
been  upright  and  fearless.  His  prosperity  doubtless  excited 
SI- will,  but  above  ail,  his  ideas,  advanced  for  Portugal,  his  foreign 
ways,  outspokenness  and  honesty  contributed  to  the  tragedy 
of  his  end,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  ignorant  reaction  held 
the  ascendant.  He  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  given  some  um- 
brage to  the  court  by  condemning,  in  the  Chronicle  of  King 
the  royal  ingratitude  to  distinguished  public  servants, 
though  he  received  a  pension  and  other  rewards  for  that  work, 
and  he  had  certainly  offended  the  nobility  by  his  administration 
of  the  archive  office  and  by  exposing  false  genealogical  claims 
in  his  Sobiiiario.  He  paid  the  penalty  for  telling  the  truth,  as 
be  knew  it,  in  an  age  when  an  historian  had  to  choose  between 
(Littery  of  the  great  and  silence.  The  Chronicle  of  King  ManoH 
was  the  first  official  history  of  a  Portuguese  reign  to  be  written 
in  a  critical  spirit,  and  Damiao  de  Goes  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  Portuguese  royal  chronicler  to  deserve  the  name 
of  an  historian. 

Hi*  Portuguese  works  include  Chronica  do  Jelicissimo  rri  Dom 
£«««rf  'parts  i.  and  ti..  Lisbon.  1566,  part*  iii.  and  iv.,  ib. 
1567).  Other  editions  appeared  in  Lisbon  in  1619  and  1740  and  in 
Coimhra  in  1790.  Chronica  do  principt  Dom  J  cam  (Lisbon,  1558), 
with  subsequent  editions  in  1567  and  1724  in  Lisbon  and  in  1700  in 
Coimbra.  Litre  de  ilarco  Tullio  Ciceram  chamado  Calam  Mayer 
(Venice.  1538).  This  is  a  translation  of  Cicero's  De  tenectute.  His 
Latin  works,  published  separately,  comprise:  (l)  Legalio  maeni  i*i- 
prratarii  Preibiteri  Joannis,  tec.  (Antwerp,  1533) ;  (2)  Legalu>  Daridit 
FJkupyie  regit,  iff.  (Bologna.  1533);  0)  Commentarii  rerum  geslarum 
tn  India  (Louvain.  1539);  (4)  fides,  relirio,  moretque  AeJhiopum 
(Louvain.  l5io),incorporatingNos.(t)and  (2)  ;(s)Hispania(Lo\Mviin, 
•  542) .'  (6)  Aliquot  eptitotae  Sadoleti  Bembi  el  aliornm  elaristimorum 
txrorum.  (ft.  (Louvain,  1544);  (7)  Damiani  a  Goei  equitit  Luutani 
eitqnot  opuicula  (Louvain,  1544) ; (S)L'rbis Lovaniensisobstdia<Liibon. 
I$4°):  (9)  De  bellv  Cambauo  ultimo  (Louvain,  1549):  (to)  L'rbis  Olui- 
fomentti  deicripth(Evori,  \*,Sl);{w)Epiltolaadllieronymum  Cardo- 
sum  (Lisbon,  1556)-  Most  of  the  above  went  through  several  edition*, 
and  many  were  afterwards  included  with  new  works  in  such  collect  ions 
as  No.  (7).  and  seven  sets  of  Opnuula  appeared,  all  incomplete. 
No*,  (t).  (4)  and  (5)  suffered  mutilation  in  subsequent  editions, 
at  the  hands  of  the  censors,  because  they  offended  against  religious 
orthodoxy  or  family  pride. 

AoTMOamis.— (A)  Joaquim  de  Vaseonrellos,  Goesiana  (5  vols), 
•ith  the  following  sub-titles:  (1)  O  Relrato  de  Albrrthl  Duter 
(Porto.  1879);  W  BMiographia  (Porto.  1879).  which  describes  67 
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numbers  of  books  by  Goes;  (3)  At  Variantet  dat  Chronieai  Port*- 
gueuu  (Porto,  1881);  (4)  Damiao  de  Goes:  Nmvt  Eiludot  (Porto, 
|8?7) :  (5)  At  Cartat  LaSinar—  in  the  pres.  (1906).  Snr.  Vasconccllos 
only  printed  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  of  these  studies  for 
distribution  among  friends,  so  that  they  are  rare.  (11)  Cuilherme 
J.  C.  Henrique*,  JnedUot  Goetianot.  vol.  i.  (Lisbon,  1896),  vol.  iL 
(containing  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  by  the  Inquisition)  (Lisbon, 
1 898).  (C)  A.  P.  Lopes  dc  Mendonca.  Damiao  de  Goei  e  a  Inqutitcio 
de  Portugal  (Lisbon,  1859).  (D)  Dr  Sousa  Vitcrbo.  Damiao  de  Goei 
*  D.  Antonio  Pinheiro  (Coimbra.  1895).  (E)  Dr  Theophilo  Braga. 
Hitloria  da  Unitertidade  de  Coimbra  (Lisbon,  1892).  i.  374  380. 
(F)  Menendea  y  Pelayo.  Jlistoria  de  lot  Utter.  ii. 
I29-«4J-  (E.  Pa.) 

GOBS,  HUGO  VAN  DER  (d.  1483),  a  painter  of  consider- 
able celebrity  at  Ghent,  was  known  to  Vasari,  as  he  is  known  to 
us,  by  a  single  picture  in  a  Florentine  monastery.  At  a  period 
when  the  family  of  the  Medici  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  rank 
of  a  great  mercantile  firm  to  that  of  a  reigning  dynasty,  it  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  at  the  port  of  Bruges  Tommaso  Portinari,  a 
lineal  descendant,  it  was  said,  of  Folco,  the  father  of  Dante's 
Beatrix.  Tommaso,  at  that  time  patron  of  a  chapel  in  the  hospital 
of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence,  ordered  an  altar-piece  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  and  commanded  him  to  illustrate  the  sacred 
theme  of  "  Quern  genuit  adoravit."  In  the  centre  of  a  vast 
triptych,  comprising  numerous  figures  of  life  size,  Hugo  repre- 
sented the  Virgin  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  new-born 
Christ  attended  by  Shepherds  and  Angels.  On  the  wings  he 
portrayed  Tommaso  and  his  two  sons  in  prayer  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Saint  Anthony  and  St  Matthew,  and  Tommaso'a 
wife  and  two  daughters  supported  by  St  Margaret  and  St  Mary 
Magdalen.  The  triptych,  which  has  suffered  much  from  decay 
and  restoring,  was  for  over  400  years  at  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
and  is  now  in  the  Ufftzi  Gallery.  Imposing  because  composed 
of  figures  of  unusual  size,  the  altar-piece  is  more  remarkable 
for  portrait  character  than  for  charms  of  ideal  beauty. 

There  arc  also  small  pieces  in  public  galleries  which  claim  to 
have  been  executed  by  Van  der  Goes.  One  of  these  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  London  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  school 
of  Mending  than  to  the  triptych  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova;  another, 
a  small  and  very  beautiful  "  John  the  Baptist,"  at  the  Pina- 
kothek  of  Munich,  is  really  by  Memling;  whilst  numerous  frag, 
ments  of  an  altarpiece  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  though 
assigned  to  Hugo,  are  by  his  more  gifted  countryman  of  Bruges. 
Van  der  Goes,  however,  was  not  habitually  a  painter  of  easel 
pieces.  He  made  his  reputation  at  Bruges  by  producing  coloured 
hangings  in  distemper.  After  he  settled  at  Ghent,  and  became  a 
master  of  his  gild  in  1465,  he  designed  cartoons  for  glass  windows. 
1  Ic  also  made  decorations  for  the  wedding  of  Charles  the  Bold  and 
Margaret  of  York  in  1468,  for  the  festivalsof  the  Rhetoricians  and 
papal  jubilees  on  repeated  occasions,  for  the  solemn  entry  of 
Charles  the  Bold  into  Ghent  in  1470-1471,  and  for  the  funeral  of 
Philip  the  Good  in  1474.  The  labour  which  he  expended  on 
these  occasions  might  well  add  to  his  fame  without  being  the 
less  ephemeral.  About  the  year  1475  he  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Rouge  Goitre  near  Ghent,  where  he  took  the  cowl.  There, 
though  he  still  clung  to  his  profession,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  to  drinking,  and  at  one  time  to  have  shown  decided 
symptoms  of  insanity.  But  bis  superiors  gradually  cured  him 
of  his  intemperance,  and  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in 
1481. 

GOES,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Zeeland,  Holland,  on  the  island 
of  South  Beveland,  1 1 }  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Middclburg.  Pop.  (1900) 
6919.  It  is  connected  by  a  short  canal  with  the  East  Scheldt, 
and  has  a  good  harbour  (1810)  defended  by  a  fort.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  interesting  Gothic  church  (1423)  and  the 
picturesque  old  town  hall  (restored  1771).  There  are  various 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  Goes  has  preserved 
for  centuries  its  prosperous  position  as  the  market-town  of  the 
island.  The  chief  industries  are  boat-building,  brewing,  book- 
binding and  cigar-making.  The  town  had  its  origin  in  the 
castle  of  Oostende.  built  here  by  the  noble  family  of  Borsscle. 
It  received  a  charter  early  in  the  tsth  century  from  the 
countess  Jacoba  of  Holland,  who  frequently  stayed  at  the 
castle. 
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GOETHE,  JO H ANN  WOLFGANG  VON  (1749-1831),  German 
pocl.  dramatist  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Frankfort -on-Main 
on  the  28th  of  August  1749-  He  came,  on  his  father's  side,  of 
Thuringian  stock,  his  great-grandfather,  Hans  Christian  Goethe, 
having  been  a  farrier  at  Artern-on-the-Unstrut,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  Hans  Christian's  son,  Fricdrich 
Gcorg,  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and  in  this 
capacity  settled  in  Frankfort  in  1686.  A  second  marriage, 
however,  brought  him  into  possession  of  the  Frankfort  inn, 
"  Zum  Weidenhof,"  and  be  ended  his  days  as  a  well-to-do  inn- 
keeper. His  son,  Johann  K  as  par,  the  poet's  father  (1710-1782), 
studied  law  at  Leipzig,  and,  after  going  through  the  prescribed 
courses  of  practical  training  at  Wetzlar,  travelled  in  Italy. 
He  hoped,  on  his  return  to  Frankfort,  to  obtain  an  official 
position  in  the  government  of  the  free  city,  but  his  personal 
influence  with  the  authorities  was  not  sufficiently  strong.  In 
his  disappointment  be  resolved  never  again  to  offer  his  services 
to  his  native  town,  and  retired  into  private  life,  a  course  which 
his  ample  means  facilitated.  In  1741  he  acquired,  as  a  consola- 
tion for  the  public  career  he  had  missed,  the  title  of  kaiserlither 
Rat,  and  in  1748  married  Katharina  Elisabeth  (1731-1808), 
daughter  of  the  Sthultkeiss  or  Bkr germeister  of  Frankfort, 
Johann  Wolfgang  Textor.  The  poet  was  the  eldest  son  of  this 
union.  Of  the  later  children  only  one,  Cornelia,  bom  in  1750, 
survived  the  years  of  childhood;  she  died  as  the  wife  of  Goethe's 
friend,  J.  G.  Schlosser,  in  1777.  The  best  elements  in  Goethe's 
genius  came  from  his  mother's  side;  of  a  lively,  impulsive 
disposition,  and  gifted  with  remarkable  imaginative  power, 
Frau  Rat  was  the  ideal  mother  of  a  poet;  moreover,  being 
hardly  eighteen  at  the  time  of  her  son's  birth,  she  was  herself 
able  to  be  the  companion  of  his  childhood.  From  his  father, 
whose  stern,  somewhat  pedantic  nature  repelled  warmer  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  Goethe  inherited  that  "holy  earnest- 
ness "  and  stability  of  character  which  brought  him  unscathed 
through  temptations  and  passions,  and  held  the  balance  to  his 
all  too  powerful  imagination. 

Unforgettable  is  the  picture  which  the  poet  subsequently 
drew  of  his  childhood  spent  in  the  large  house  with  its  many 
nooks  and  crannies,  in  the  Crosse  Hirschgtaben  at  Frankfort. 
Books,  pictures,  objects  of  art,  antiquities,  reminiscences  of 
Rat  Goethe's  visit  to  Italy,  above  all  a  marionette  theatre, 
kindled  the  chitd's  quick  intellect  and  imagination.  His  training 
was  conducted  in  its  early  stages  by  his  father,  and  was  later 
supplemented  by  tutors.  Meanwhile  t  he  varied  and  picturesque 
life  of  Frankfort  was  in  itself  an  education.  In  1 759,  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  French,  as  Maria  Theresa's  allies,  occupied 
the  town,  and,  much  to  the  irritation  of  Goethe's  father,  who 
was  a  stanch  partisan  of  Frederick  the  Great,  a  French  lieu- 
tenant, Count  Thoranc,  was  quartered  on  the  Goethe  household. 
The  foreign  occupation  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  French 
troupe  of  actors,  and  to  their  performances  the  boy,  through  his 
grandfather's  influence,  had  free  access.  Goethe  has  also  recorded 
his  memories  of  another  picturesque  event,  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II .  in  the  Frankfort  Romer  or  town  hall  in  1 764 ; 
but  these  memories  wcro  darkened  by  being  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  tragic  denouement  of  his  first  love  affair.  The 
object  of  this  passion  was  a  certain  Gretcben,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  boy's  interest  in  her  to  further  the 
dishonest  ends  of  one  of  her  friends.  The  discovery  of  the  affair 
and  the  investigation  that  followed  cooled  Goethe's  ardour  and 
caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  seriously  to  the  studies  which 
were  to  prepare  him  for  the  university.  Meanwhile  the  literary 
instinct  had  begun  to  show  itself ;  we  hear  of  a  novel  in  letters — 
a  kind  of  linguistic  exercise,  in  which  the  characters  carried  on 
the  correspondence  in  different  languages—of  a  prose  epic  on 
the  subject  of  Joseph,  and  various  religious  poems  of  which  one. 
Die  HMenfakrl  Ckristi,  found  its  way  in  a  revised  form  into  the 
poet's  complete  works. 

In  October  1765,  Goethe,  then  a  little  over  sixteen,  left  Frank- 
fort for  Leipzig,  where  a  wider  and,  in  many  respects,  less 
provincial  life  awaited  him.  He  entered  upon  his  university 
studies  with  zeal,  but  his  own  education  in  Frankfort  had  not 


been  the  best  preparation  for  the  scholastic  methods  which  still 
dominated  the  German  universities;  of  his  professors,  only 
Gdlcrt  seems  to  have  won  his  interest,  and  that  interest  was  soon 
exhausted.  The  literary  beginnings  he  had  made  in  Frankfort 
now  seemed  to  him  amateurish  and  trivial;  he  felt  that  he  had 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  E.  W.  Beh  risen, 
a  genial,  original  comrade,  he  learned  the  art  of  writing  those 
light  Anacreontic  lyrics  which  harmonized  with  the  tone  of  polite 
Leipzig  society.  Artificial  as  this  poetry  fa,  Goethe  was,  neverthe- 
less, inspired  by  a  real  passion  in  Leipzig,  namely,  for  Anna 
Katharina  Schonkopf,  the  daughter  of  a  wine-merchant  at  whu^t 
house  he  dined.  She  is  the  "  Annette  "  after  whom  the  recently 
discovered  collection  of  lyrics  was  named,  although  it  must  be 
added  that  neither  these  lyrics  nor  the  Netu  Lieder,  published  in 
1770,  express  very  directly  Goethe's  feelings  for  Katbchen 
Schonkopf.  To  his  Leipzig  student-days  belong  also  two  small 
plays  in  Alexandrines,  Die  Laurie  des  Vtrliebten,  a  pastoral 
comedy  in  one  act,  which  reflects  the  lighter  side  of  the  poet's 
love  affair,  and  Die  Milxhtddigtn  (published  is  a  revised  form, 
1769),  a  more  sombre  picture,  in  which  comedy  is  incongruously 
mingled  with  tragedy.  In  Leipzig  Goethe  also  had  time  for  what 
remained  one  of  the  abiding  interests  of  his  life,  for  art;  he  re- 
garded A.  F.  Oeser  (1717-1799),  the  director  of  the  academy  of 
painting  in  the  Pleissenburg,  who  had  given  him  lessons  in  drawing, 
as  the  teacher  who  in  Leipzig  had  influenced  him  most.  His  art 
studies  were  also  furthered  by  a  short  visit  to  Dresden.  His  stay 
in  Leipzig  came,  however,  to  an  abrupt  conclusion;  the  dis- 
tractions of  student  life  proved  too  much  for  his  strength;  a 
sudden  haemorrhage  supervened,  and  he  lay  long  ill,  first  in 
Leipzig,  and,  after  it  was  possible  to  remove  him,  at  home  in 
Frankfort.  These  months  of  slow  recovery  were  a  time  of  serious 
introspection  for  Goethe.  He  still  corresponded  with  his  Leipzig 
friends,  but  the  tone  of  his  letters  changed;  life  had  become 
graver  and  more  earnest  for  him.  He  pored  over  books  on  occult 
philosophy;  he  busied  himself  with  alchemy  and  astrology.  A 
friend  of  his  mother's,  Susanne  Katharina  von  Klettenberg,  who 
belonged  to  pietist  circles  in  Frankfort,  turned  the  boy's  t hough ; » 
to  religious  mysticism.  On  his  recovery  his  father  resolved  that 
he  should  complete  his  legal  studies  at  Strassburg,  a  city  which, 
although  then  outside  the  German  empire,  was,  in  respect  of 
language  and  culture,  wholly  German.  From  the  first  moment 
Goethe  set  foot  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Alsatian  capital,  in 
April  1770,  the  whole  current  of  his  thought  seemed  to  change 
The  Gothic  architecture  of  the  Strassburg  minster  became  to 
him  the  symbol  of  a  national  and  German  ideal,  directly  anta- 
gonistic to  the  French  tastes  and  the  classical  and  rationalistic 
atmosphere  that  prevailed  in  Leipzig.  The  second  moment  of 
importance  in  Goethe's  Strassburg  period  was  his  meeting  with 
Herder,  who  spent  some  weeks  in  Strassburg  undergoi  tig  an  opera- 
tion of  the  eye.  In  this  thinker,  who  was  hU  senior  by  five  years, 
Goethe  found  the  master  he  sought;  Herder  taught  him  the 
significance  of  Gothic  architecture,  revealed  to  him  the  charm 
of  nature's  simplicity,  and  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare  and  the  V  oik  died.  Meanwhile  Goethe's  legal  studies 
were  not  neglected,  and  he  found  time  to  add  to  knowledge  of 
other  subjects,  notably  that  of  medicine.  Another  factor  of 
importance  in  Goethe's  Strassburg  life  was  his  love  for  Fricdcrike 
Brion,  the  daughter  of  an  Alsatian  village  pastor  in  Seaenbtim. 
Even  more  than  Herder's  precept  and  example,  this  passion  showed 
Goethe  how  trivial  and  artificial  had  been  the  Anacreontic  and 
pj st oral  poetry  with  which  he  had  occupied  himself  in  Leipzig  . 
and  the  lyrics  inspired  by  Fricdcrike,  such  as  Kleine  Btumen, 
kleine  BlSller  and  Wie  herrlick  leucktet  mir  die  Saturl  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  German  lyric  poetry.  The  idyll  of 
Sescnheim,  as  described  in  Dkktung  mnd  Wahrktit,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  love-stories  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  From 
the  first,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Fricdcrike  Brion  could  never 
become  the  wife  of  the  Frankfort  patrician's  son;  an  unhappy 
ending  to  the  romance  was  unavoidable,  and.  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
passionate  outpourings  like  the  Wanderers  Sturmlied,  and  in  the 
bitter  self -accusations  of  Clavigo,  it  left  deep  wounds  on  the  poet's 
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To  Strassburg  wC  owe  Gocthe't  first  imporUnt  drama,  Git* 
u>n  Berlkhingtn,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  iu  earliest  form, 
Geschicktt  Getlfriedens  von  Beriuhingen  iramatisiert  (not  published 
until  1831).  Revised  under  the  now  familiar  title,  it  appeared  in 
1773,  after  Goethe's  return  to  Frankfort.  In  estimating  this 
drama  we  must  bear  in  mind  Goethe's  own  Strassburg  life,  and 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  own  age,  rather  than  the  historical  facts, 
which  the  poet  found  in  the  autobiography  of  his  hero  published 
in  1731.  The  latter  supplied  only  the  rough  materials;  the  Gots 
von  Bcrlkhingcn  whom  Goethe  drew,  with  his  lofty  ideals  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  is  a  very 
different  personage  from  the  unscrupulous  robber-knight  of  the 
16th  century,  the  rough  friend  of  Franz  von  Sickingen  and  of  the 
revolting  pcajkiata.  Still  less  historical  justification  is  to  be  found 
for  the  vacillating  Weisslingen  in  whom  Goethe  executed  poetic 
justice  on  himself  as  the  lover  of  Friedcrike,  or  in  the  women  of 
the  play,  the  gentle  Maria,  the  heartless  Adelheid.  But  there  is 
genial,  creative  power  in  the  very  subjectivity  of  these  characters, 
and  a  vigorous  dramatic  life,  which  is  irresistible  in  its  appeal. 
With  Cia  tM  Berlichingen,  Shakespeare's  art  first  triumphed  on 
the  German  stage,  and  the  literary  movement  known  as  Sturm 
urJ  [h  int,  was  inaugurated. 

Having  received  his  degree  in  Strassburg,  Goethe  returned 
home  in  August  1771,  and  began  his  initiation  into  the  routine  of 
an  advocate's  profession.  In  the  following  year,  in  order  to  gain 
insight  into  another  side  of  his  calling,  he  spent  four  months  at 
Wctilar,  where  the  imperial  law-courts  were  established.  But 
Goethe's  professional  duties  had  only  a  small  share  in  theeventful 
years  which  lay  between  his  return  from  Strassburg  and  that  visit 
to  Weimar  at  the  end  of  177s,  which  turned  the  whole  course  of 
his  career,  and  resulted  in  his  permanent  attachment  to  the 
Weimar  court.  Goethe's  life  in  Frankfort  wasaroundof  stimulat- 
ing literary  intercourse;  in  J.  H.  Merck  (1741-1701),  an  army 
official  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Darmstadt,  he  found  a  friend 
and  mentor,  whose  irony  and  common-sense  served  as  a  corrective 
to  his  own  exuberance  of  spirits.  Wetzlar  brought  new  friends 
and  another  passion,  that  for  Charlotte  Buff,  the  daughter  of  the 
A  mtmann  there— a  love-story  which  has  been  immortalized  in 
WcrUters  Leidtn — and  again  the  young  poet's  nature  was  obsessed 
by  a  love  which  was  this  time  strong  enough  to  bring  him  to 
the  brink  of  that  suicide  with  which  the  novel  ends.  A  visit  to 
the  Rhine,  where  new  interests  and  the  attractions  of  Maximiliane 
von  Larochc,  a  daughter  of  Wicland's  friend,  the  novelist  Sophie 
von  Larochc,  brought  partial  healing;  his  intense  preoccupation 
with  literary  work  on  his  return  to  Frankfort  did  the  rest.  In 
1775  Goethe  was  attracted  by  still  another  type  of  woman,  Lili 
Schonernann,  whose  mother  was  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  Frankfort 
banker.  A  formal  betrothal  took  place,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
lyrics  which  Lili  inspired  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  here  was 
a  passion  no  less  genuine  than  that  for  Friedcrike  or  Charlotte. 
But  Goethe — more  worldly  wise  than  on  former  occasions — fell 
instinctively  that  the  gay,  social  world  in  which  Lili  moved  was 
not  really  congenial  to  him.  A  visit  to  Switzerland  in  the 
summer  0/1775  may  not  have  weakened  his  interest  in  her,  but  it 
at  least  allowed  him  to  regard  her  objectively;  and,  without  tragic 
consequences  on  cither  side,  the  passion  was  ultimately  allowed  to 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  common-sense.  Goethe's  departure  for 
Weimar  in  November  made  the  final  break  less  difficult. 

The  period  from  1771  to  1775  was,  in  literary  respects,  the 
most  productive  of  the  poet's  life.  It  had  been  inaugurated 
with  Gats  von  Berlkhingen,  and  a  few  months  later  this  tragedy 
was  followed  by  another,  Clavigo,  hardly  less  convincing  in  its 
character-drawing,  and  reflecting  even  more  faithfully  than  the 
former  the  experiences  Goethe  had  gone  through  in  Strassburg. 
Again  poetic  justice  is  effected  on  the  unfortunate  hero  who 
has  chosen  his  own  personal  advancement  in  preference  to  his 
duty  to  the  woman  he  loves;  more  pointedly  than  in  Gdtz  is 
the  moral  enforced  by  Clavigo's  worldly  friend  Carlos,  that  the 
ground  of  Cta vi go's  tragic  end  lies  not  so  much  in  the  defiance 
of  a  moral  law  as  in  the  hero's  vacillation  and  want  of  character. 
With  Die  Leidtn  des  jnngtn  Wtrthers  (1774).  the  literary 
precipitate  of  the  author's  own  experiences  in  Wetzlar,  Goethe 


succeeded  in  attracting,  as  no  German  had  u»..v  ,uu>, 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Once  more  it  was  the  gospel  that  the 
world  belongs  to  the  strong,  which  lay  beneath  the  surface  of 
this  romance.  This,  however,  was  not  the  lesson  which  was 
drawn  from  it  by  Goethe's  contemporaries;  they  shed  tears 
of  sympathy  over  the  lovelorn  youth  whose  burden  becomes 
too  great  for  him  to  bear.  While  Gotx  inaugurated  the  manlier 
side  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  literature,  Wert  her  was  responsible 
for  its  sentimental  excesses.  And  to  the  sentimental  rather 
than  to  the  heroic  side  belongs  also  Stella, "  a  drama  for  lovers," 
in  which  the  poet  again  reproduced,  if  with  less  fidelity  than  in 
WtrlMer,  certain  aspects  of  his  own  love  troubles.  A  lighter 
vein  is  to  be  observed  in  various  dramatic  satires  written  at  this 
time,  such  as  Gifter,  Htidtn  und  Wieland  (1774),  Hansvmrsts 
HocJaeit,  Fastnachtsspiel  torn  Pater  Brey,  Salyros,  and  in  the 
Sings pielt,  Ermin  und  Elmire  (1775)  and  Claud ine  von  Villa 
Bella  (t77»);  while  in  the  Frankfurter  Gelehrte  Amtigtr  (1772- 
1773),  Goethe  drove  home  the  principles  of  the  new  movement 
of  Sturm  und  Drang  in  terse  and  pointed  criticism.  The  exuber- 
ance of  the  young  poet's  genius  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  many 
unfinished  fragments  of  this  period;  at  one  lime  we  find  him 
occupied  with  dramas  on  Caesar  and  Mahomet,  at  another  with 
an  epic  on  Der  evige  Jude,  and  again  with  a  tragedy  on  Prometheus, 
of  which  a  magnificent  fragment  has  passed  into  his  works. 
Greatest  of  all  the  torsos  of  this  period,  however,  was  the  drama- 
tization of  Faust.  Thanks  to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  play  in 
its  earliest  form— discovered  as  recently  as  1S87 — we  are  now 
able  to  distinguish  how  much  of  this  tragedy  was  the  immediate 
product  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  and  to  understand  the  intentions 
with  which  the  young  poet  began  his  masterpiece.  Goethe's 
hero  changed  with  the  author's  riper  experience  and  with  his  new 
conceptions  of  man's  place  and  duties  in  the  world,  but  the 
Gretchen  tragedy  was  taken  over  into  the  finished  poem,  practi- 
cally unaltered,  from  the  earliest  Faust  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang. 
With  these  wonderful  scenes,  the  most  intensely  tragic  in  all 
German  literature,  Goethe's  poetry  in  this  period  reaches  its 
climax.  Still  another  important  work,  however,  was  conceived, 
and  in  large  measure  written  at  this  time,  the  drama  of  Egmonl, 
which  was  not  published  until  1788.  This  work  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  Faust;  it  presents  the 
lighter,  more  cheerful  and  optimistic  side  of  Goethe's  philosophy 
in  these  years;  Graf  Egmont,  the  most  winning  and  fascinating 
of  the  poet's  heroes,  is  endowed  with  that  "  demonic  "  power 
over  the  sympathies  of  men  and  women,  which  Goethe  himself 
possessed  in  so  high  a  degree.  But  Egmont  depends  for  its 
interest  almost  solely  on  two  characters,  Egmont  himself  and 
Klarchen,  Grctchcn's  counterpart;  regarded  as  a  drama,  it 
demonstrates  the  futility  of  that  defiance  of  convention  and 
rules  with  which  the  Sturm  und  Drang  set  out.  It  remained  for 
Goethe,  in  the  next  period  of  his  life,  to  construct  on  classic 
models  a  new  vehicle  for  German  dramatic  poetry. 

In  December  1774  the  young  "  hereditary  prince  "  of  Weimar, 
Charles  Augustus,  passing  through  Frankfort  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
came  into  personal  touch  with  Goethe,  and  invited  the  poet  to 
visit  Weimar  when,  in  the  following  year,  he  took  up  the  reins 
of  government.  In  October  1775  the  invitation  was  repeated, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November  of  that  year  Goethe  arrived  in  the 
little  Saxon  capital  which  was  to  remain  his  home  for  the  test  of 
his  life.  During  the  first  few  months  in  Weimar  the  poet  gave 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  moment  as  unreservedly  as 
his  patron ;  indeed,  the  Weimar  court  even  looked  upon  him  for 
a  lime  as  a  tempter  who  led  the  young  duke  astray.  But  the 
latter,  although  himself  a  mere  stripling,  had  implicit  faith  in 
Goethe,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  his  genius  could  be  utilized 
in  other  fields  besides  literature.  Goethe  was  not  long  in  Weimar 
before  he  was  entrusted  with  responsible  state  duties,  and  events 
soon  justified  the  duke's  confidence.  Goethe  proved  the  soul 
of  the  Weimar  government,  and  a  minister  of  state  of  energy 
and  foresight.  He  interested  himself  in  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  mining,  which  were  of  paramount  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  duchy,  and  out  of  these  interests  sprang  his  own  love  (or 
the  natural  sciences,  which  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  in  later 
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years.  The  inevitable  love-interest  was  also  not  wanting.  As 
Fricderike  had  fitted  into  the  background  of  Goethe's  Strassburg 
life,  Lotte  into  that  of  Wctrlar,  and  Lili  into  the  gaieties  of 
Frankfort,  so  now  Charlotte  von  Stein,  the  wife  of  a  Weimar 
official,  was  the  personification  of  the  more  aristocratic  ideals  of 
Weimar  society.  We  possess  only  the  poet's  share  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Frau  von  Stein,  but  it  is  possible  to  infer  from 
it  that,  of  all  Goethe's  loves,  this  was  intellectually  the  most 
worthy  of  him.  Frau  von  Stein  was  a  woman  of  refined  literary 
taste  and  culture,  seven  years  older  than  he  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children.  There  was  something  more  spiritual,  something 
that  partook  rather  of  the  passionate  friendships  of  the  i8lh 
century  than  of  love  in  Goethe's  relations  with  her.  Frau  von 
Stein  dominated  the  poet's  life  for  twelve  years,  until  his  journey 
to  Italy  in  1 786-1 788.  Of  other  events  of  this  period  the  most 
notable  were  two  winter  journeys,  the  first  in  1777,  to  the  Harz 
Mountains,  the  second,  two  years  later,  to  Switzerland— journeys 
which  gave  Goethe  scope  for  that  introspection  and  reflection 
for  which  his  Weimar  life  left  him  little  time.  On  the  second  of 
these  journeys  he  revisited  Friederike  in  Sescnheim,  saw  Lili, 
who  had  married  and  settled  in  Strassburg,  and  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Lavater  in  Zurich. 
.  The  literary  results  of  these  years  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  preceding  period;  they  are  virtually  limited  to  a 
few  wonderful  lyrics,  such  as  Wanderers  Nackaied,  An  den  Uond, 
Gesang  der  Geister  Uber  den  Wassern,  or  ballads,  such  as  Der 
Erlkdnit.  a  charming  Utile  drama.  Die  GesckwisUr  (1776).  in 
which  the  poet's  relations  to  both  Lili  and  Frau  von  Stein  seem 
to  be  reflected, a  dramatic  satire,  Der  Triumph  der  Em  p ft  ndsamkeit 
(1778),  and  a  number  of  Singspiele,  Lila  (1777),  Die  Fischerin, 
Schert,  List  und  Rathe,  and  Jery  und  BUtely  (1780).  But  greater 
works  were  in  preparation.  A  religious  epic,  DieGekeimnisse, *nd 
a  tragedy  EJpenor,  did  not,  it  is  true,  advance  much  further 
than  plans/  but  in  1777,  under  the  influence  of  the  theatrical 
experiments  at  the  Weimar  court,  Goethe  conceived  and  in  great 
measure  wrote  a  novel  of  the  theatre,  which  was  to  have  borne 
the  title  Wilkdm  Meisters  tkeatralische  Sendung;  and  in  1779 
himself  took  part  in  a  representation  before  the  court  at  Etters- 
burg,  of  his  drama  Ipkigenie  auf  Tauris.  This  Ipkigenie  was, 
however,  in  prose;  in  the  following  year  Goethe  remoulded  it 
in  iambics,  but  it  was  not  until  he  went  to  Rome  that  the  drama 
tin-illy  received  the  form  in  which  we  know  it. 

In  September,  1786  Goethe  set  out  from  Karlsbad— secretly 
and  stealthily,  his  plan  known  only  to  his  servant — on  that 
memorable  journey  to  Italy,  to  which  be  had  looked  forward 
with  such  intense  longing;  he  could  not  cross  the  Alps  quickly 
enough,  so  impatient  was  he  to  set  foot  in  Italy.  He  travelled 
by  way  of  Munich,  the  Brenner  and  La  go  di  Garda  to  Verona 
and  Venice,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  be  arrived  on  the 
20th  of  October  1786.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  unreservedly 
to  the  new  impressions  which  crowded  on  him,  and  be  was  soon 
at  home  among  the  German  artists  in  Rome,  who  welcomed  him 
warmly.  In  the  spring  of  1787  he  extended  his  journey  as  far 
as  Naples  and  Sicily,  returning  to  Rome  in  June  1787,  where  he 
remained  until  his  final  departure  for  Germany  on  the  2nd  of 
April  17S8.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Goethe's  Italian  journey.  He  himself  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of 
climax  to  his  life;  never  before  had  he  attained  such  complete 
understanding  of  his  genius  and  mission  in  the  world;  it  afforded 
him  a  vantage-ground  from  which  he  could  renew  the  past  and 
make  plans  for  the  future.  In  Weimar  he  had  felt  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  sympathy  with  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  but  it  was  Italy 
which  first  taught  him  clearly  what  might  take  the  place  of  that 
movement  in  German  poetry.  To  the  modern  reader,  who 
may  well  be  impressed  by  Goethe's  extraordinary  receptivity, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  his  interests  in  Italy  were  so  limited; 
for,  after  all,  he  saw  comparatively  little  of  the  art  treasures  of 
Italy.  He  went  to  Rome  in  Winckclmann's  footsteps;  it  was 
the  antique  he  sought,  and  his  interest  in  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  was  virtually  restricted  to  their  imitation  of  classic 
models.  This  search  for  the  classic  ideal  is  reflected  in  the  works 
be  completed  or  wrote  under  the  Italian  sky.   The  calm  beauty 


of  Greek  tragedy  is  seen  fn  the  new  fambic  version  of  Ipkigenie 
auf  Tauris  (1787);  the  classicism  of  the  Renaissance  gives  the 
ground-tone  to  the  wonderful  drama  of  Torqu&to  Tasso  (1700), 
in  which  the  conflict  of  poetic  genius  with  tbe  prosaic  world  is 
transmuted  into  imperishable  poetry.  Classic,  too,  in  this 
sense,  were  the  plans  of  a  drama  on  Ipkigenie  auf  Dei  phot  and 
of  an  epic,  Nausikaa.  Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  the 
reflection  of  the  classic  spirit  in  works  already  begun  in  earlier 
days,  such  as  Egmonl  and  Faust.  The  former  drama  was  finished 
in  Italy  and  appeared  in  1788,  the  latter  was  brought  a  step 
further  forward,  part  of  it  being  published  as  a  Fragment  in  1790. 

Disappointment  in  more  senses  than  one  awaited  Goethe  on 
his  return  to  Weimar.  He  came  back  from  Italy  with  a  new 
philosophy  of  life,  a  philosophy  at  once  classic  and  pagan,  and 
with  very  definite  ideas  of  what  constituted  literary  excellence. 
But  Germany  had  not  advanced;  in  1788  his  countrymen  were 
still  under  the  influence  of  that  Sturm  und  Drang  from  which 
the  poet  had  fled.  The  tiroes  seemed  to  him  more  out  of  joist 
than  ever,  and  be  withdrew  into  himself.  Even  his  relations  to 
the  old  friends  were  changed.  Frau  von  Stein  had  not  known 
of  his  flight  to  Italy  until  she  received  a  letter  from  Rome;  but 
he  looked  forward  to  her  welcome  on  his  return.  Tbe  months 
of  absence,  however,  the  change  he  had  undergone,  and  doubtless 
those  lighter  loves  of  which  the  Rdmixke  Elegien  bear  evidence, 
weakened  the  Weimar  memories;  if  he  left  Weimar  as  Frau  voo 
Stein's  lover  he  returned  only  as  her  friend;  and  she  naturally 
resented  the  change.  Goethe,  meanwhile,  satisfied  to  continue 
the  freer  customs  to  which  be  had  adapted  himself  in  Rome, 
found  a  new  mistress  in  Christiane  Vulpius  (1765-1816),  tbe 
least  interesting  of  all  the  women  who  attracted  him.  Bet 
Christiane  gradually  filled  up  a  gap  in  the  poet's  life;  she  gave 
him,  quietly,  unobtrusively,  without  making  demands  00  him, 
the  comforts  of  a  home.  She  was  not  accepted  by  court  society; 
it  did  not  matter  to  her  that  even  Goethe's  intimate  friends 
ignored  her;  and  she,  who  had  suited  the  poet's  whim  when  be 
desired  to  shut  himself  off  from  all  that  might  dim  the  recollection 
of  Italy,  became  with  the  years  an  indispensable  helpmate  to 
him.  On  the  birth  in  1780  of  his  son,  Goethe  had  sonje  thought 
of  legalizing  his  relations  with  Christiane,  but  this  intention  was 
not  realized  until  1S06,  when  the  invasion  of  Weimar  by  the 
French  made  him  fear  for  both  life  and  property. 

The  period  of  Goethe's  life  which  succeeded  his  return  from 
Italy  was  restless  and  unsettled;  relieved  of  his  state  duties, 
he  returned  in  1700  to  Venice,  only  to  be  disenchanted  with  tbe 
Italy  be  had  loved  so  intensely  a  year  or  two  before.  A  journey 
with  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  Brcslau  followed,  and  in  1702  be 
accompanied  his  master  on  that  campaign  against  France  which 
ended  so  ingloriously  for  the  German  arms  at  Valmy.  In  later 
years  Goethe  published  his  account  both  of  this  Campagne  in 
Frankreich  and  of  the  Belagerung  ten  Maim,  at  which  he  was 
also  present  in  1793.  His  literary  work  naturally  suffered  under 
these  distractions.  Tasso,  and  the  edition  of  the  Sckrijun  in 
which  it  was  to  appear,  had  still  to  be  completed  on  his  return 
from  Italy;  the  Rdmisehe  Eicgien,  perhaps  the  most  Latin  of  all 
his  works,  were  published  in  1705,  and  the  Venetian iseke  Epi- 
gramme,  the  result  of  the  second  visit  to  Italy,  in  1706.  The 
French  Revolution,  in  which  all  Europe  was  engrossed,  was  in 
Goethe's  eyes  only  another  proof  that  the  passing  of  the  old 
regime  meant  the  abrogation  of  all  law  and  order,  and  he  gave 
voice  to  his  antagonism  to  the  new  democratic  principles  in  the 
dramas  Der  Grosskophta  (1702),  Der  Burger  general  (1793),  and 
in  the  unfinished  fragments  Die  Aufgeregten  and  Das  kt&tkken 
von  Oberkirek.  The  spirited  translation  of  the  epic  of  Reinetke 
Fucks  (1 794)  he  took  up  as  a  relief  and  an  antidote  to  the  social 
disruption  of  the  time.  Two  new  interests,  however,  strengthened 
the  ties  between  Goethe  and  Weimar, — ties  which  the  Italian 
journey  had  threatened  to  sever:  his  appointment  in  1791  *s 
director  of  the  ducal  theatre,  a  post  which  he  occupied  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  his  absorption  in  scientific  studies.  In 
1790  he  published  his  important  Versuch,  die  Metamorpkese  der 
Pfiansen  su  erkiaren,  which  was  an  even  more  fundamental 
achievement  for  the  new  science  of  comparative  morphology 
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than  his  discovery  some  six  years  earlier  of  (he  existence  of  a 
formation  in  the  human  jaw-bone  analogous  to  the  intermaxillary 
bone  in  apes;  and  in  1791  and  1792  appeared  two  parts  of  his 
Beitr&gt  tur  Oplik. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Goethe  had  again  taken  up  the  novel 
of  the  theatre  which  be  had  begun  years  before,  with  a  view  to 
finishing  it  and  including  it  in  the  edition  of  his  Neuc  SiUrijkn 
(1791-1800).  Wilhtlm  Alcisters  thcatralische  Scndung  became 
Wilhelm  JJeisters  Lehrjahre;  the  novel  of  purely  theatrical 
interests  was  widened  out  to  embrace  the  history  of  a  young 
man's  apprenticeship  to  life.  The  change  of  plan  explains, 
although  it  may  not  exculpate,  the  formlessness  and  loose 
construction  of  the  work,  its  extremes  of  realistic  detail  and 
poetic  allegory.  A  hero,  who  was  probably  originally  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  the  vacillating  temperament  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  art,  proved  ill-adapted 
to  demonstrate  those  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  life  with  which 
the  Lehrjahre  closes;  unstable  of  purpose,  Wilhelm  Meistcr  is 
not  so  much  an  illustration  of  the  author's  life-philosophy  as  a 
lay -figure  on  w  hich  he  demonstrates  his  views.  Wilhelm  itchier 
is  a  work  of  extraordinary  variety,  ranging  from  the  commonplace 
realism  of  the  troupe  of  strolling  players  to  the  poetic  romanticism 
of  Mignon  and  the  harper;  its  flashes  of  intuitive  criticism  and 
its  weighty  apothegms  add  to  its  value  as  a  Bildungsroman  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word.  Of  all  Goethe's  works,  this  exerted 
the  most  immediate  and  Listing  influence  on  German  literature; 
it  served  as  a  model  for  the  best  fiction  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

In  completing  Wilhelm  Stciiter,  Goethe  found  a  sympathetic 
and  encouraging  critic  in  Schiller,  to  whom  he  owed  in  great 
measure  his  renewed  interest  in  poetry.  After  years  of  tentative 
approaches  on  Schiller's  port,  years  in  which  that  poet  concealed 
even  from  himself  his  desire  for  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Goethe,  the  favourable  moment  arrived;  it  was  in  June  179-4, 
when  Schiller  was  seeking  collaborators  for  his  new  periodical 
Die  Horen;  and  his  invitation  addressed  to  Goethe  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  which  continued  unbroken  until  the 
younger  poet's  death.  The  friendship  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
of  which  their  correspondence  is  a  priceless  record,  had  its 
limitations;  it  was  purely  intellectual  in  character,  a  certain 
barrier  of  personal  reserve  being  maintained  to  the  last.  But 
for  the  Literary  life  of  both  poets  the  gain  was  incommensurable. 
As  far  as  actual  work  was  concerned,  Goethe  went  his  own  way 
as  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
he  devoted  himself  with  increasing  interest  to  literature  was  due 
to  Schiller's  stimulus.  It  was  Schiller,  too,  who  induced  him  to 
undertake  those  studies  on  the  nature  of  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry  which  resulted  in  the  epic  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
and  the  fragment  of  the  Achilleis;  without  the  friendship  there 
would  have  been  no  Xenien  and  no  ballads,  and  it-Was  hisyounger 
friend's  encouragement  which  induced  Goethe  to  betake  himself 
once  more  to  the  "  misty  path"  of  Faust,  and  bring  the  first 
part  of  that  drama  to  a  conclusion. 

Goethe's  share  in  the  Xenien  (1795)  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 
This  collection  of  dtstichs,  written  in  collaboration  with  Schiller, 
was  prompted  by  the  indifference  and  animosity  of  contemporary 
criticism,  and  its  disregard  for  what  the  two  poets  regarded  as 
the  higher  interests  of  German  poetry.  The  Xenien  succeeded 
as  a  retaliation  on  the  critics,  but  the  masterpieces  which  followed 
tbcm  proved  in  the  long  run  much  more  effective  weapons 
against  the  prevailing  mediocrity.  Trose  works  like  the  Unter- 
haltungen  deutscher  Ausgcvandcrtcn  (179$)  »'crc  unworthy  of 
Ibe  poet's  genius,  and  the  translation  of  Bcnvcnuto  Cellini's 
Lift  (1706-1707)  was  only  a  translation.  But  in  179s  appeared 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  one  of  Goethe's  most  perfect  poems. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable — when  wc  consider  by  how  much  re- 
flection and  theoretic  discussion  the  composition  of  the  poem 
was  preceded  and  accompanied — that  it  should  make  upon  the 
reader  so  simple  and  "naive"  an  impression;  in  this  respect 
it  is  the  triumph  of  an  art  that  conceals  art.  Goetbe  has  here 
taken  a  simple  story  of  village  life,  mirrored  in  it  the  most 
pregnant  ideas  of  his  time,  and  presented  it  with  a  skill  which 
ouy  well  be  called  Homeric;  but  he  has  discriminated  with 


the  insight  of  genius  between  the  Homeric  method  of  reproduc- 
ing the  heroic  life  of  primitive  Greece  and  the  same  method 
as  adapted  to  the  commonplace  happenings  of  18th-century 
Germany.  In  this  respect  he  was  undoubtedly  guided  by  a 
forerunner  who  has  more  right  than  he  to  the  attribute  "naive," 
by  J.  H.  V'oss,  the  author  of  Luise.  Hardly  less  imposing  in 
their  calm,  placid  perfection  are  the  poems  with  which,  in 
friendly  rivalry,  Goethe  seconded  the  more  popular  ballads 
of  his  friend;  Der  Zaubertehrliiig,  Der  Colt  und  die  Bayadere. 
Die  Braut  von  Kor  milt,  Alexis  und  Dora,  Der  neue  Pausias  and 
Dicschdne  Multerin— a  cycle  of  poems  in  I  he  style  of  the  Volkslied 
— arc  among  the  masterpieces  of  Goethe's  poetry.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  the  friendship  with  Schiller  did  not  help  him 
to, add  to  his  reputation  as  a  dramatist.  Die  natiirtiche  Toehtcr 
(1803),  in  which  he  began  to  embody  his  ideas  of  the  Revolution 
on  a  wide  canvas,  proved  impossible  on  the  stage,  and  the 
remaining  dramas,  which  were  to  have  formed  a  trilogy,  were 
never  written.  Goethe's  classic  principles,  when  applied  to 
the  swift,  direct  art  of  the  theatre,  were  doomed  to  failure,  and 
Die  naturliche  Toehter,  notwithstanding  its  good  theoretic  in- 
tention, remains  the  most  lifeless  and  shadowy  of  all  his  dramas. 
Even  less  in  touch  with  the  living  present  were  the  various 
prologues  and  Festspiele,  such  as  Palaophron  und  Scoter  pc  (1800), 
Was  vir  bringen  (1802),  which  in  these  years  he  composed  for 
the  Weimar  theatre. 

Goethe's  classicism  brought  him  into  inevitable  antagonism 
with  the  new  Romantic  movement  which  had  been  inaugurated 
in  1798  by  the  Athenaeum,  edited  by  the  brothers  Schlcgcl. 
The  sharpness  of  the  conflict  was,  however,  blunted  by  the  fact 
that,  without  exception,  the  young  Romantic  writers  looked 
up  to  Goethe  as  its  master;  they  modelled  their  fiction  on 
Wilhelm  ifeister;  they  regarded  his  lyrics  as  the  high-water 
mark  of  German  poetry;  Goethe,  Novalis  declared,  was  the 
"  Statthaltct  of  poetry  on  earth."  With  regard  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  however,  Goethe  felt  that  a  protest  was  necessary, 
if  the  insidious  ideas  propounded  in  works  like  Wackcnrodcr's 
Herzensergiessungen  were  not  to  do  irreparable  harm,  by  bringing 
back  the  confusion  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang;  and,  as  a  rejoinder 
to  the  Romantic  theories,  Goethe,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Hcinrich  Meyer  (1760-1832),  published  from  1798  to  1800  an 
art  review,  Die  Propylticn.  Again,  in  Winekelmann  und  seine 
Zcit  (1805)  Goethe  vigorously  defended  the  classical  ideals  of 
which  Winekelmann  had  been  the  founder.  But  in  the  end  he 
proved  himself  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  strict  classic  doctrine  by 
the  publication  in  180S  of  the  completed  first  part  of  Faust,  a 
work  which  was  accepted  by  contemporaries  as  a  triumph  of 
Roroanticart.  Faust  is  a  patchwork  of  many  colours.  Withlhe 
aid  of  the  vast  body  of  Faust  literature  which  has  sprung  up  in 
recent  years,  and  the  many  new  documents  bearing  on  its  history 
— above  all,  the  so-called  U rjausl,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — we  are  able  now  to  ascribe  to  their  various  periods 
the  component  parts  of  the  work*;  it  is  possible  to  discriminate 
between  the  Sturm  und  Drang  hero  of  the  opening  scenes  and 
of  the  Gretcben  tragedy — the  contemporary  of  Goiz  and  C'lavigo 
— and  the  superimposed  Faust  of  calmer  moral  and  intellectual 
ideals — a  Faust  who  corresponds  to  Hermann  and  Wilhelm 
Meistcr.  In  its  original  form  the  poem  was  the  dramatization 
of  a  specific  and  individualized  story;  in  the  years  of  Goethe's 
friendship  with  Schiller  it  was  extended  to  embody  the  higher 
strivings  of  18th-century  humanism;  ultimately,  as  wc  shall  see, 
it  became,  in  the  second  part,  a  vast  allegory  of  human  life  and 
activity.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  Faust  is  composed  were 
even  more  difficult  to  blend  than  were  those  of  Wilhelm  Meistcr; 
but  the  very  want  of  uniformity  is  one  source  of  the  perennial 
fascination  of  the  tragedy,  and  has  made  it  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  national  poem  of  the  German  people,  the  mirror  which 
reflects  the  national  life  and  poetry  from  the  outburst  of  Sturm 
und  Drang  to  the  well-weighed  and  tranquil  classicism  of  Goethe's 
old  age. 

The  third  and  final  period  of  Goethe's  long  life  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  after  Schiller's  death.  He  never  again  lost  touch 
with  literature  as  he  bad  done  in  the  years  which  preceded  his 
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friendship  with  Schiller;  but  he  stood  in  no  active  or  immediate 
connexion  with  the  literary  movement  of  his  day.  His  life 
moved  on  comparatively  uneventfully.  Even  the  Napoleonic 
regime  of  1806^1813  disturbed  but  little  his  equanimity.  Goethe, 
the  cosmopolitan  Wellburger  of  the  18th  century,  had  himself  no 
very  intense  feelings  of  patriotism,  and,  having  seen  Germany 
flourish  as  a  group  of  small  states  under  enlightened  despotisms, 
he  had  little  confidence  in  the  dreamers  of  1813  who  hoped 
to  sec  the  glories  of  Barbarossa's  empire  revived.  Napoleon, 
moreover,  he  regarded  not  as  the  scourge  of  Europe,  but  as  the 
defender  of  civilization  against  the  barbarism  of  the  Slavs; 
and  in  the  famous  interview  between  the  two  men  at  Erfurt  the 
poet's  admiration  was  reciprocated  by  the  Frcncb  conqueror. 
Thus  Goclhc  had  no  great  sympathy  for  the  war  of  liberation 
which  kindled  young  hearts  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the 
other;  and  when  the  national  enthusiasm  rose  to  its  highest 
pitch  he  buried  himself  in  those  optical  and  morphological 
studies,  which,  with  increasing  years,  occupied  more  and  more 
of  his  time  and  interest. 

The  works  and  events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  Goethe's 
life  may  be  briefly  summarized.  In  1805,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Schiller;  in  1806, 
Christiane  became  his  legal  wife,  and  to  the  same  year  belongs 
the  magnificent  tribute  to  his  dead  friend,  the  Epilog  tu  SckilUrs 
Gocke.  Two  new  friendships  about  this  time  kindled  in  the 
poet  something  of  the  juvenile  fire  and  passion  of  younger  days. 
Bcttina  von  Arnim  came  into  personal  touch  with  Goethe  in 
1807,  and  her  Bricfvxtksd  Gottkes  mit  cincm  Kindc  (published 
in  1835)  is,  in  its  mingling  of  truth  and  fiction,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  products  of  the  Romantic  mind;  but  the  episode  was 
of  less  importance  for  Goethe's  life  than  Bcttina  would  have  us 
believe.  On  the  other  hand,  his  interest  in  Minna  Hcrzlicb, 
foster-daughter  of  the  publisher  Frommann  in  Jena,  was  of  a 
warmer  nature,  and  has  left  its  traces  on  his  sonnets. 

In  1808,  as  we  have  seen,  appeared  the  first  part  of  Faust,  and 
in  1809  it  was  followed  by  Die  Waklveneandlschaften.  The  novel, 
hardly  less  than  the  drama,  effected  a  change  in  the  public 
attitude  towards  the  poet.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  conviction  had  been  gaining  ground  that  Goethe's  mission 
was  accomplished,  that  the  day  of  his  leadership  was  over; 
but  here  were  two  works  which  not  merely  re-established  his 
ascendancy,  but  proved  that  the  old  poet  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  of  letters,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  change  of  ideas 
which  the  new  century  had  brought  in  its  train.  The  intimate 
psychological  study  of  four  minds,  which  forms  tbc  subject  of 
the  Wahlvcrwandtstka/ten,  was  an  essay  in  a  new  type  of  fiction, 
and  pointed  out  the  way  for  developments  of  the  German  novel 
after  the  stimulus  of  Wilhtlm  ifeister  had  exhausted  itscIL 
Less  important  than  Die  Waklx-rwandtsckaften  was  Pandora 
(1810),  the  final  product  of  Goethe's  classicism,  and  the  most 
uncompromisingly  classical  and  allegorical  of  all  his  works. 
And  in  1810,  too,  appeared  his  treatise  on  FarbcnUhrt.  In  the 
following  year  the  first  volume  of  his  autobiography  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  A  us  meinem  Lebtn,  Dicktung  und  Wakrkeit. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  work  followed  in  181 2  and 
1S14;  the  fourth,  bringing  the  story  of  his  life  up  to  the  dose 
of  the  I-'rankfort  period  in  1833,  after  his  death.  Goethe  felt, 
even  late  in  life,  too  intimately  bound  up  with  Weimar  to  discuss 
in  detail  his  early  life  there,  and  he  shrank  from  carrying  his 
biography  beyond  the  year  177s-  But  a  number  of  other 
publications— descriptions  of  travel,  such  as  the  Italiettistke 
Rcise  (1816-1817),  the  materials  for  a  continuation  of  DUhtung 
und  Wahrktit  collected  in  T eg-  und  Jukreshtjte  ( 1 830)— have  also 
to  be  numbered  among  the  writings  which  Goethe  has  left  us  as 
documents  of  his  life.  Meanwhile  no  less  valuable  biographical 
materials  were  accumulating  in  his  diaries,  his  voluminous 
correspondence  and  his  conversations,  as  recorded  by  J.  P. 
Eckcrmann,  the  chancellor  Mullcr  and  F.  Soret.  Several 
periodical  publications,  Vber  Kunst  und  Altcrtum  (1816-1832), 
Zur  Noluneissensehajt  uberhaupt  (1817-1824),  Zur  Morphologic 
(1817-1824),  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  breadth  of 
Goethe's  interests  in  these  years.  Art,  science,  literature — little 


escaped  his  ken— and  that  not  merely  in  Germany:  English 
writers,  Byron,  Scott  and  Carlyle,  Italians  like  Manzoni,  French 
scientists  and  poets,  could  all  depend  on  friendly  words  of 
appreciation  and  encouragement  from  Weimar. 

In  U'est-osliUker  Divan  (i8iQ),acollcclion  of  lyrics — matchless 
in  form  and  even  more  concentrated  in  expression  than  those 
of  earlier  days — which  were  suggested  by  a  German  translation 
of  Haft/,  Goethe  had  another  surprise  in  store  for  his  contem- 
poraries. And,  again,  it  was  an  actual  passion— that  for  Marianne 
von  Willcmer,  whom  he  met  in  1S14  and  1815 — which  rekindled 
in  him  the  lyric  fire.  Meanwhile  the  years  were  thinning  the 
ranks  of  Weimar  society:  Wicland,  the  last  of  Goethe  s  greater 
literary  contemporaries,  died  in  1813,  his  wife  in  1816,  Charlotte 
von  Stein  in  1827  and  Duke  Charles  Augustus  in  1818.  Goethe's 
retirement  from  the  direction  of  the  theatre  in  181 7  meant  for 
him  a  break  with  the  literary  life  of  the  day.  In  1822  a  passion 
for  a  young  girl,  Ulrike  von  Lcvetzow,  whom  he  met  at  Maricn- 
bad,  inspired  the  fine  TriJogie  der  hcidenstkajt,  and  between 
1821  and  1820  appeared  the  long-expected  and  long-prom :ied 
continuation  of  Wilketut  ifeister,  W'Ukdm  Masters  Wanderjakre. 
The  latter  work,  however,  was  a  disappointment:  perhaps  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Goethe  had  lost  the  thread  of 
his  romance  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  resume  it.  Problems 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  and  industrial  quest  ions 
were  to  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  Wanderjakre;  but  since 
the  French  Revolution  these  problems  had  themselves  entered 
on  a  new  phase  and  demanded  a  method  of  treatment  which  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  old  poet  to  learn.  Thus  his  intentions  were 
only  partially  carried  out,  and  the  volumes  were  filled  out  by 
irrelevant  stories,  which  had  been  written  at  widely  different 
periods. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  Goethe's  literary  life  was 
the  completion  of  Faust.  The  poem  had  accompanied  him  from 
early  manhood  to  the  end  and  was  the  repository  for  the  fullest 
"  confession  "  of  his  life;  it  is  the  poetic  epitome  of  his  experience. 
The  second  part  is,  in  form,  far  removed  from  tbc  impressive 
realism  of  the  Urfausl.  It  is  a  phantasmagory;  a  drama  the 
actors  in  which  are  not  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
shadows  of  an  unreal  world  of  allegory.  The  lover  of  Grctchen 
had,  as  far  as  poetic  continuity  is  concerned,  disappeared  with 
the  close  of  tbc  first  part.  In  the  second  part  it  is  virtually  a  new 
Faust  who,  at  the  hands  of  a  new  Mcphistophcles,  goes  out  into 
a  world  that  is  not  ours.  Yet  behind  these  unconvincing  shadows 
of  an  imperial  court  with  its  financial  difficulties,  of  the  classical 
Walpurgisnackt,  of  the  fantastic  creation  of  the  Homunculus, 
the  noble  Helena  episode  and  the  impressive  mystery-scene 
of  the  close,  where  the  centenarian  Faust  finally  triumphs  over 
the  powers  of  evil,  there  lies  a  philosophy  of  life,  a  ripe  wisdom 
born  of  experience,  such  as  no  European  poet  had  given  to  the 
world  since  the  Renaissance.  Faust  has  been  well  called  the 
"  divine  comedy  "  of  18th-century  humanism. 

The  second  part  of  Faust  forms  a  worthy  close  to  tbc  life  of 
Germany's  greatest  man  of  letters,  who  died  in  Weimar  on  the 
22nd  of  March  1832.  He  was  the  last  of  those  universal  minds 
which  have  been  able  to  compass  all  domains  of  human  activity 
and  knowledge;  for  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  an  era  of  rapidly 
expanding  knowledge  which  has  made  for  ever  impossible  the 
universality  of  interest  and  sympathy  which  distinguished  him. 
As  a  poet,  his  fame  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  since  his 
death,  ranging  from  the  indifference  of  the  "  Young  German  " 
school  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  closing  decades  of 
the  loth  century— an  enthusiasm  to  which  we  owe  the  Weimar 
Goetke-CesellseJiaJt  (founded  in  1885)  and  a  vast  literature  dealing 
with  the  poet's  life  and  work;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  Germany's 
greatest  poet  and  the  master  of  her  classical  literature  has  never 
been  seriously  put  in  question.  The  intrinsic  value  of  his  poetic 
work,  regarded  apart  from  his  personality,  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk  than  is  the  case  with  many  lesser  German  poets 
and  with  tbc  greatest  poets  of  other  literatures.  But  Goethe 
was  a  type  of  literary  man  hitherto  unrepresented  among  the 
leading  writers  of  the  world's  literature;  he  was  a  poet  whose 
supreme  greatness  lay  in  his  subjectivity.  Only  a  small  fraction 
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of  Goethe's  work  was  written  in  an  impersonal  and  objective 
spirit,  and  sprang  from  what  might  be  called  a  conscious  artistic 
impulse;  by  far  ibe  larger— and  the  better— part  is  the  im- 
mediate reflex  of  his  feelings  and  experiences. 

It  is  as  a  lyric  poet  that  Goethe's  supremacy  is  least  likely 
to  be  challenged;  be  has  given  his  nation,  whose  highest  literary 
expression  has  in  all  ages  been  essentially  lyric,  its  greatest  songs. 
No  other  German  poet  has  succeeded  in  attuning  feeling,  senti- 
ment and  thought  so  perfectly  to  the  music  of  words  as  be;  none 
has  expressed  so  fully  that  spirituality  in  which  the  quintessence 
of  German  lyrism  lies.  Goethe's  dramas,  on  the  other  band, 
have  not,  in  the  eyes  of  his  nation,  succeeded  in  holding  their 
own  beside  Schiller's;  but  the  reason  is  rather  because  Goethe, 
from  what  might  be  called  a  wilful  obstinacy,  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  conventions  of  the  theatre,  than  because  he  was 
deficient  in  the  cunning  of  the  dramatist.  For,  as  an  interpreter 
of  human  character  in  the  drama,  Goethe  is  without  a  rival 
among  modern  poets,  and  there  is  not  one  of  bis  plays  that  does 
Dot  contain  a  few  scenes  or  characters  which  bear  indisputable 
testimony  to  his  mastery.  Faust  is  Germany's  most  national 
drama,  and  it  remains  perhaps  for  the  theatre  of  the  future  to 
prove  itself  capable  of  popularizing  psychological  masterpieces 
like  Tatto  and  Iphigenit.  It  is  as  a  novelist  that  Goethe  has 
suffered  most  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  Sorrows  of  Wertktr  no 
longer  moves  us  to  tears,  and  even  Wilkdtn  hleistcr  and  Die 
rl'aUtervandisckoften  require  more  understanding  for  the 
■it  ions  under  which  they  were  written  than  do  Faust  or 
omt.  Goethe  could  fill  his  prose  with  rich  wisdom,  but  he 
was  only  the  perfect  artist  in  verse. 

Little  attention  is  nowadays  paid  to  Goethe's  work  In  other 
fields,  work  which  he  himself  in  some  cases  prized  more  highly 
than  his  poetry.  It  is  only  as  an  illustration  of  his  many-sidedness 
and  his  manifold  activity  that  we  now  turn  to  his  work  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  theatre-director,  as  a  practical  political  economist. 
His  art-criticism  is  symptomatic  of  a  phase  of  European  taste 
which  tried  in  vain  to  check  the  growing  individualism  of 
Romanticism.  His  scientific  studies  and  discoveries  awaken 
only  as  historical  interest.  We  marvel  at  the  obstinacy  with 
which  be,  with  inadequate  mathematical  knowledge,  opposed 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  light  and  colour;  and  at  his  champion- 
ship of "  Keptunism,"  the  theory  of  aqueous  origin,  as  opposed 
to  "  Vulcanism,"  that  of  igneous  origin  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Of  far-reaching  importance  was,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Darwinian  theory  in  bis  works  on  the  meta- 
morphosis of  plants  and  on  animal  morphology.  Indeed,  the 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  Goethe's  contributions  to  botany 
and  anatomy  is  that  be,  as  no  other  of  his  contemporaries, 
possessed  that  type  of  scientific  mind  which,  in  the  10th  century, 
has  made  for  progress;  he  was  Darwin's  predecessor  by  virtue 
of  his  enunciation  of  what  has  now  become  one  of  the  common- 
places of  natural  science — organic  evolution.  Modern,  too,  was 
the  outlook  of  the  aging  poet  on  the  changing  social  conditions 
of  the  age,  wonderfully  sympathetic  his  attitude  towards  modern 
industry,  which  steam  was  just  beginning  to  establish  on  a  new 
basts,  and  towards  modern  democracy.  The  Europe  of  his  later 
years  was  very  different  from  the  idyllic  and  enlightened 
autocracy  of  the  t8th  century,  in  which  he  had  spent  his  best 
years  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  energies;  yet  Goethe 
was  at  home  in  it 

From  the  philosophic  movement,  in  which  Schiller  and  the 
Romanticists  were  so  deeply  involved,  Goethe  stood  apart. 
Comparatively  early  in  life  he  had  found  in  Spinoza  the  philo- 
sopher who  responded  to  his  needs,  Spinoza  taught  him  10  sec 
in  nature  the  "  living  garment  of  God,"  and  more  he  did  not  seek 
or  need  to  know.  As  a  convinced  realist  be  took  his  standpoint 
on  nature  and  experience,  and  could  afford  to  look  on  objectively 
at  1  he  controversies  of  the  metaphysicians.  Kant  he  by  no 
means  ignored,  and  under  Schiller's  guidance  he  learned  much 
from  him;  but  of  the  younger  thinkers,  only  Schelling,  whose 
mystic  nature-philosophy  was  a  development  of  Spinoza's 
ideas,  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  his  nature.  As  a  moralist 
and  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of  life— an  aspect  of  Goethe's  work 


which  Carlyle,  viewing  him  through  the  coloured  glasses  of 
Fichtean  idealism,  emphasized  and  interpreted  not  always 
justly— Goethe  was  a  powerful  force  on  German  life  in  years  of 
political  and  intellectual  depression.  It  is  difficult  even  still 
to  get  beyond  the  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  he  scattered  so 
liberally  through  his  writings,  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Master  and  Faust,  or  even  that  calm,  optimistic  fatalism  which 
never  deserted  Goethe,  and  was  so  completely  justified  by  the 
tenor  of  his  life.  If  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  provided  the  poet 
with  a  religion  which  made  individual  creeds  and  dogmas 
unnecessary  and  impossible,  so  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  pre- 
destinism  supplied  the  foundations  for  his  faith  in  the  divine 
mission  of  human  life 

This  many-sided  activity  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
Goethe's  mind  and  personality;  we  may  regard  him  merely  as 
the  embodiment  of  his  particular  age,  or  as  a  poet  "  for  all 
time  ";  but  with  one  opinion  all  who  have  felt  the  power  of 
Goethe's  genius  are  in  agreement— the  opinion  which  was  con- 
densed in  Napoleon's  often  cited  words,  uttered  after  the  meeting 
at  Erfurt:  Voili  un  hommei  Of  all  modern  men,  Goethe  is 
the  most  universal  type  of  genius.  It  is  the  full,  rich  humanity 
of  his  life  and  personality — not  the  art  behind  which  the  artist 
disappears,  or  the  definite  pronouncements  of  the  thinker  or  the 
teacher — that  constitutes  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  men  of  letters.    His  life  was  his  greatest  work. 

BtBLtOORAFHY.— (o)  Collected  Works,  Diaries.  Correspondence, 
Conversations.  The  following  authorized  edition*  of  Goethe's 
writings  appeared  in  the  poet  s  lifetime:  Sckrtftm  (8  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1787-1790):  Neue  Sckrtften  (7  vols.,  Berlin,  1791-1800);  Werke 
(13  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1806-1810);  Werke  (jo  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1815- 
1810):  to  which  six  volumes  were  added  in  1820-1822;  Werke 
(VolUtftndigc  Ausgabe  leuier  Hand)  (40  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1827-1830}. 
Goethe's  Nachtelassene  Werkt  appeared  as  a  continuation  ol  this 
edition  in  15  volume*  (Stuttgart,  18*2-1834).  to  which  hve  volumes 
were  added  in  1842.  These  were  followed  by  several  edition*  of 
Goethe'*  Samtltche  Werke,  mostly  in  forty  volumes,  published  by 
Cotta  of  Stuttgart.  The  first  critical  edit  ion  with  notes  was  published 
by  Hcmpd,  Berlin,  in  thirty-six  volumes,  1868-1870;  that  in 
KUrnchner's  Deutsche  NattonaUiteralur ,  vol*.  82-117  (1882-1897)  '» 
also  important.  In  1887  the  monumental  Weimar  edition,  which 
is  now  approaching  completion,  began  to  appear;  it  is  divided 
into  four  section*:  I.  Werke  (r.  56  vols.):  II.  Nalurwissensthafttiehe 
Werke  (12  vol*.);  III.  Tattbticker  (13  vol*.);  IV.  Brtefe  (c.45  vol*.). 
Of  other  recent  edition*  the  most  noteworthy  are:  Samtliche  Werke 
(J ubilihums-Ausgabe), edited  by  E.  vonderHcllen (40  vol*., Stuttgart, 
1902  H  ,  Wei',  edited  by  K.  Hcincmann  (30  vol*.,  Leipzig, 
1900  IT  1.  and  the  cheap  edition  of  the  Samtiuhe  Werke,  edited  by 
L.  Geiger  (44  vol*.,  Leipzig,  1901).  There  are  also  innumerable 
edition*  of  selected  works;  reference  need  only  be  made  here  to  the 
useful  collection  of  the  early  writing*  and  letter*  published  by  S. 
Hirzel  with  an  introduction  by  M.  Be  r  nay  8,  Der  junge  C  Oct  he  (3  vols., 
Leipzig,  1875,  2nd  ed.,  1887).  A  French  translation  of  Goethe's 
CEuvres  completes,  by  J.  Porchat,  appeared  in  9  vol*.,  at  Pari*,  in 
1860-1863.  Thereis,as  yet.  no  uniform  English  edition,  but  Goethe's 
chief  work*  have  all  been  frequently  translated  and  a  number  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Bonn's  standard  library. 
The  definitive  edition  of  Goethe's  diaries  and  letters  i*  that  forming 
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III.  and  IV.  of  the  \V< 


Titian.  Collections  of  selected 
letters  based  on  the  Weimar  edition  have  been  published  by  E.  von 
der  Hcllen  (6  vols.,  toot  ft.),  and  by  P.  Stein  (8  vols..  1902  ff  ).  Of 
the  many  separate  collections  of  Goethe's  correspondence  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Briefwechsel  twischen  Schiller  nnd  Goethe,  edited 
by  Goethe  himself  (1828-1829;  4th  ed.,  1881;  also  several  cheap 
reprints.  English  translation  by  L  D.  Schmitz,  1877-1879); 
Brutwechsel  twischen  Goethe  und  Zelier  (6  vols.,  1833-1834;  reprint 
in  KecUm's  VntversalbMiothek,  1904;  English  translation  by 
A.  D.  Coleridge.  1887);  Beltina  von  Arnim,  Goethes  Briefwechsel 
mil  einem  Kindt  (1835;  4th  ed.,  1890;  English  translation,  1838); 
Brufe  von  und  an  Goethe,  edited  by  F.  W.  Riemer  (1846);  Goethes 
Bruje  an  Fran  von  Stein,  edited  by  A.  SchOll  (1848-1851 ;  3rd  ed. 
by  /.  Wahle.  1899-1900) ;  Brufwecksel  twischen  Goethe  und  K.  F.  von 
Rrinhard  (1850);  Briefwechsel  twischen  Goethe  und  Knebel  (2  vols., 
I8si);  Briefwechsel  tat sc hen  Goethe  und  Staatsral  Sekultt  (1853); 
Briefwechsel  des  Hertcfs  Karl  August  mil  Goethe  (2  vols.,  1863): 
Brufwethsel  nit u hen  Goethe  und  tCaspar  Graf  von  Sternberg  (1S66): 
Goethes  naturwissenschaflluhe  Korrespondent,  and  Goethes  Brief- 
wechsel  mil  den  Gebrtldern  von  Humboldt,  edited  by  F.  T.  Bratranek 
(1874-I876);  Goethes  und  CarlyUs  Briefwechsel  (1887),  also  in 
English;  Goetki  und  dU  Romantik,  edited  by  C.  Schuddekopf  and 
0.  Walxcl  (2  vols.,  1898-1899);  Goethe  und  Lavater,  edited  by  H. 
Funck  (1901),  Goethe  und  Osttrreick,  edited  by  A.  Sauer  (2  vol*., 
1902-1903).  Besides  the  correspondence  with  Schiller  and  Zelter, 
'  '*  library  contain*  a  translation  of  Early  and 
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Letters,  by  E.  Belt  (18*4)  The  chief  collection!  of  Goethe'*  con- 
versations are:  J.  P.  Eckcrmann,  Gespracke  mtt  Goetke  ( 1 836 ; 
vol.  iii.,  alto  containing  conversation*  with  Soret,  1848;  7th  ed.  by 
H.  Donuer.  1899;  also  new  edition  by  L.  Geiger,  1902:  English 
translation  by  J.  Oxenford,  1850).  The  complete  conversations 
with  Soret  have  been  published  in  German  translation  by  C.  A.  H. 
Burkhardt  (1905);  Goethes  Unterhaltungen  mil  dem  Kansler  F.  von 
Muller  (1870).  Goethe's  collected  Gespracke  were  published  by 
W.  von  Biedermann  in  10  vols.  (1880-1896). 

(b)  Biography.—  Goethe's  autobiography,  A  us  meinem  Leben: 
Duhtung  una  Wahrkeit,  appeared  in  three  parts  between  1811  and 
1814.  a  fourth  part,  bringing  the  history  of  his  life  as  far  as  his 
departure  for  Weimar  in  1775,  in  1833  (English  translation  by 
J.  Oxenford,  1846);  it  is  supplemented  by  other  biographical  writings, 
as  the  ltalienische  Reise,  Aus  tttur  Resit  in  die  Sckwets  tin  Janre 
1797;  Aus  finer  Reise  am  Rhetn,  .'/am  und  Hetkat  in  den  Jakrtn 
1814  und  181s.  Tag-  und  Jakreikefte,  &c.  and  especially  by  his 
diaries  and  correspondence.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
biographies:  H.  Doring,  Goetkes  Ltben  (1838;  subsequent  editions, 
iMt.  1849.  1856);  H  Vichoff,  Goethe t  Leben  (4  vols.,  1847-1854; 
5(h  cd..  1887):  J.  W.  Schafer,  Goetket  Ltbtm  (2  vols.,  1851;  3rd  ed., 
1877):  G.  H.  Lewes,  The  Lift  and  Works  of  Goethe  (2  vol*  .  1855; 
and  ed.,  1864:  3rd  ed..  1875:  cheap  repnnt.  1906;  the  German 
translation  by  1.  Frcse  is  in  its  l8ih  edition,  1900;  a  shorter  biography 
was  published  by  Lewes  in  1873  under  the  title  The  Story  of  Goethe  1 
Life);  W.  Mcjiorcs,  W.  Coelhe,  Us  arutres  expltqutet  par  ta  tie 
(1872-1873);  A.  Boascrt,  Goethe  (1872-1873):  K  Gocdckc.  Goetket 
Lebtn  una  Schriften  (1874;  2nd  cd.,  1877);  H.  Grimm,  Goethe: 
VorUsungen  (1876;  8th  cd.,  1903;  English  translation,  1880); 
A  Hayward.  Goethe  (1878);  H.  H.  Boycsen.  Goethe  and  Sehitler, 
their  trees  and  Works  (1870);  H.  DUnuer.  Goethe s  Leben  (1880; 
2nd  ed.,  1883;  English  translation,  1883):  A.  Baumgartnef.  Goethe, 
sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (1885):  J-  Sime.  Life  of  Goethe  (1888): 
K.  Meinemann,  Goethes  Leben  und  werke  (1889:  3rd  cd.,  1003); 
R.  M.  Meyer,  Goethe  (1894;  3rd  ed.,  1904):  A  Bielschowsky, 
Goetke,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (vol.  1.,  1895;  5th  ed.,  1004: 
vol.  ii..  1903:  English  translation  by  W.  A  Cooper,  1905  ffj; 
G.  Witkowsky.  Goethe  (1899):  H.  G.  Atkins.  /.  H'.  Goethe  (1904); 
P.  Hansen  and  R.  Meyer.  Goethe,  hans  Lit  og  Vaerker  (1906). 

Of  writings  on  special  periods  and  aspects  of  Goethe's  life  the 
more  important  are  as  follows  (the  titles  arc  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  poet's  life) :  H.  Dim;.'. : 
Goetkes  Stammbaum  (1894);  K.  Heinemann,  Goethe  1  Mutter  (1891; 
6th  ed..  1900);  P.  Bastier,  La  Mere  de  Coelhe  (1902):  Brufe  der 
Frau  Rat  (2  vols.,  2nd  cd.,  1905);  F.  Ewart.  Goethes  Voter  (1899); 
G.  Witkowski,  Cometta  die  Stkwetter  Goetkes  (1903);  P.  Besson, 
Goethe,  sa  sarur  ft  set  amies  (1898);  H.  Duntzcr.  Frauenbtlder  aus 
Goethes  Jugendtett  (1852);  W.  von  Biedermann,  Goetke  und  Leipzig 
(1865);  P.  F.  Lucius,  Friederike  Brian  (187B;  3rd  cd.,  1904); 
A.  Bielschowsky.  Friederike  Brian  (1880);  F.  E.  von  Durckhcim, 
Lilt's  Btld  gtsckkktlkk  entworfen  (1879:  2nd  ed.,  1894);  W.  Herbst. 
Goethe  in  Wttzlar  (1881);  A.  Uiczmann,  Goethe  und  dte  lustier  Zeit 
in  Weimar  (1857;  2nd  ed.,  1901);  H.  Duntzcr,  Goethe  und  Karl 
August  (1859-1864;  2nd  ed..  1888);  also,  by  the  same  author, 
Aus  Goetkes  Freundeskretse  (1868)  and  Charlotte  von  Stein  (2  vols., 
1874);  J.  Haarbuus,  Auf  Goetkes  Spuren  in  Italien  (1896-1898); 
O.  Harnack,  Zur  Nacktesekkkte  der  italienischen  Reise  (1890);  H. 
Grimm,  Schiller  und  Goethe  {Essays,  1 858;  3rd  ed.,  1884);  G. 
Bcrlit,  Goetke  und  Scktller  im  persbnlkhen  Verkehre,  naeh  brieflichen 
Milletlungen  von  H.  Vots  (1895);  E.  Pasque.  Goethet  TheaterUkung 
in  Weimar  (2  vols..  1863);  C.  A.  H.  Burkhards,  Das  Repertoire  des 
veimaristhen  Theaters  unter  Goethes  Lettung  (1891);  J.  Wahle, 
Das  Weimarer  Hoflheater  unter  Goetkes  Leitung  (1892);  O.  Harnack, 
Goetke  in  der  Epoche  seiner  VolUndung  (2nd  cd.,  loot);  J.  Bar  bey 
d'Aurcvilly,  Goethe  et  Diderot  (1880) ;  A  Fischer,  Goethe  una  Napoleon 
(1899;  2nd  ed.,  1900);  R.  Stcig,  Goetke  und  die  Gebruder  Grimm 
(1892). 

(<■)  Crilieism.—H.G.Cnef.GoetketlberseintDicklungen  (1901  ff.); 
J.  \V.  Braun,  Goetke  im  UrtetU  seiner  Zeilgenossen  (3  vols.,  1883- 
1885);  T.  Carlyle,  Etsayt  on  Goethe  (1828-1832);  X.  Marmicr. 
Etudes  sur  Goethe  (1835);  W.  von  Biedermann,  Coelhe- For schun gen 
(1879,  1886):  J.  Minor  and  A.  Saucr,  Studten  sur  Coelhe- Pkilologie 

(1880)  ;  H.  Duntter,  Abkandlungen  cu  Goethes  Leben  und  Werken 

(1881)  ;  A.  Scholl.  Goethe  in  Haupttuteu  seines  Ltbens  und  Wirkent 

(1882)  :  V.  Hehn.  Cedanken  tiber  Goetke  (1884;  4th  ed.,  1900); 
W.  Scherer.  Auf  sots*  uber  Goetke  (1886);  J.  R.  Sceley.  Goethe 
renewed  after  Sixty   Years   (1894);  E.   Dowden,   Arts-  Studies 

1  Literature  (1895);  £.  Rod,  Es  sai  sur  Goethe  (1898):  A.  Luther, 
joethe,  techs  Vortrage  (1905);  R.  Saitschik,  Goethes  Charakter 
(1898);  W.  Bode,  Goethes  Lebenskunst  (tooo;  2nd  ed.,  1902):  by 
the  same,  Goethes  Aslkelik  (1901);  T.  Vollbehr.  Goetke  und  die 
bildende  Kunst  (1895);  E.  Lichtcnbcrger,  Etudes  sur  les  poesies 
hriques  de  Goethe  (1878);  T.  Achrlis,  Grundtuge  der  Lyrik  Goethes 
( 190.1);  B.  Liumann,  Goethes  Lyrik  (1903);  R.  Riemann,  Goetkes 
Romantechnik  (1901);  R.  Virchow,  Goethe  ait  Salurforscker  (1861); 

E.  Caro,  La  Philosophic  de  Goethe  (1866,  2nd  cd.,  1870);  K.  Steinrr, 
Goethes  Weltanschauung  (1897) ;  F.  Siebeck,  Goethe  als  Denker  (1902) ; 

F.  Baldensperger,  Goethe  en  France  (1904);  S.  WacUoldt,  Coelhe 
und  die  Romantik  (1888). 

More  special  treatises  dealing  with  individual  works  arc  the 


following:  W.  Scherer.  Aus  Goetkes  Fnlkteu  (1879):  R.  Wcisaetv 
tela,  Goethe  tn  Sturm  und  Drang,  vol   i   (1894):  W.  Wilmanna. 

gueUenstudsen  tu  Goetkes  Colt  von  Berlukingen  (1874),  J.  Baechtold. 
oelhes  Got*  von  Bertuhinfen  in  dreifacker  Cc stall  (1882):  J  W. 
Appcll.  Werther  und  setne  ieit  (185s,  4th  ed..  1896);  E.  Schmidt 
Richardson,  Rousseau  und  Goetke  (1875);  M  Herrmann.  Das  Jakr 
marktsfetl  sa  PlunderttvetUn  (1900).  E.  Schmidt,  Goethes  Faust 
in  urspmngluker  G*  stall  (1887:  5th  ed  ,  I901):  J  Collin.  Goetket 
Faust  m  seiner  altesten  Gestalt  (1896).  H  Heltner.  Goetkes  Ipktgente 
in  tkrem  Verkalinis  tur  Bitdungsgeukukte  des  Duhters  (1861.  in 
Kletne  St  hr  if  ten,  1884);  K.  Fischer.  Goetkes  Ipktgente  (1 888). 
F.  T.  Bratranek,  Goetkes  Egmont  und  Sckstlert  11 alien  stem  (1862), 
C.  Schuchardt.  Goetkes  ttalteniscke  Retse  (1862):  H  Duntzcr. 
Iphtgenie  auf  Tauris;  die  drei  altesten  Bearbettungen  (1854).  F 
Kern.  Goetkes  Tasso  (1890):  J  Schubart,  Die  phdosophsscken 
Crundjedanken  tn  Goetkes  WUkelm  MtisUr  (1896),  E  Boas.  Schiller 
und  Goetke  in  Xensenkampf  (1851):  E.  Schmidt  and  B  Suphan. 
Xensen  1796.  nock  den  liandsckrtjten  (1893):  W.  von  Humboldt. 
Asthelische  Versuche:  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (J  799);  V.  Hehn. 
Ober  Goetket  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (1893);  A.  Fries,  Quellen  und 
Komposition  der  Ackilteis  (1901);  K.  Alt,  Studten  tur  Entstehunrs- 
tctchtchte  von  Dithlunt  und  WakrkeU  (I898).  A.  Jung.  Goetkes 
Wanderjakre  und  die  wuktitsten  Fragen  del  /p.  io*r*i.n<irrM  (1854) : 
F.  Kreyssig,  Vorlesungrn  uber  Goethes  Faust  (1866);  the  editions  of 
Faust  by  G.  von  Loeper  (2  vols..  1879).  and  K.  \.  Schroer  (2  vols.. 
3rd  and  4th  ed.,  1898-1903):  K  Fischer.  Goethes  Faust  (J  vols.. 
1893.  1902.  1903):  0.  Pniower,  Goethet  Faust,  Zeugnssse  und  Lxc terse 
stu  'seiner  Enlstehungsgeuhtchte  (1899);  I.  Minor,  Goethes  Faust. 
Entstehungsgeschithte  und  Erklarunt  (2  vols..  1901). 

(d)  Bibliographical  Works.  Goetke  Societies.  (fi.—L.  Unftad.  Die 
Goetke- Lueratur  tn  Deulsckland  (1878):  S.  Hirzel.  Venetcknu  etner 
Goetke- BiUiothek  (1884).  to  which  G.  von  Loeper  and  W.  von  Bieder- 
mann have  supplied  supplements.  F.  Slrehlke.  Goetkes  Bnefe. 
Venekhnis  unter  Angabe  der  Quelle  (1882-1884).  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Printed  Books:  Coelhe  (1888):  Goedeke't  Grundriss 
tur  Geschuhte  der  dent st ken  Dtchtung  (2nd  ed.,  vol  iv.  1891),  and 
the  bibliographies  in  the  Goetke- Jahrbuck  (since  1880).  Also  K. 
Hoyer.  Zur  Einfukrung  in  die  Goelhe-Literalur  (1904).  On  Goethe  in 
England  see  E.  Oswald.  Goetke  tn  England  and  America  O809: 
2nd  ed.,  t909);  W.  Heinemann.  A  Bibliographical  List  of  Ike  English 
Translations  and  Annotated  Editions  of  Goethe's  Faust  (1886). 
Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to  F.  Zamckc's  Veneuhms  dee 
Ortginalaufnakmen  von  Goethet  Bildnissen  (1888). 

A  Goetke-Gesetlsckaft  was  founded  at  Weimar  in  1885,  and  numbers 
over  2800  members;  Us  publications  include  the  annual  Goetke- 
Jakrbuch  (since  1880),  and  a  series  of  Goetke-Sckriflen.  A  Goetke- 
Verein  has  existed  in  Vienna  since  1887,  and  an  English  Goethe 
society,  which  has  also  issued  several  volumes  of  publications,  since 
18S6.  (J-  G.  R.) 

Goethe's  Descendants. — Goethe's  only  son,  ACGUST,  born  on 
the  25th  of  December  1780  at  Weimar,  married  in  1817  Otiilie 
von  Pogwisch  (1706-1872),  who  had  come  as  a  child  to  Weimar 
with  her  mother  {nee  Countess  Henckel  von  Donnersmarck). 
The  marriage  was  a  very  unhappy  one,  the  husband  having  no 
qualities  that  could  appeal  to  a  woman  who,  whatever  the 
censorious  might  say  of  her  moral  character,  was  distinguished 
to  the  last  by  a  lively  intellect  and  a  singular  charm.  August 
von  Goethe,  whose  sole  distinction  was  his  birth  and  his  position 
as  grand-ducal  chamberlain,  died  in  Italy,  on  the  27th  of  October 
1830,  leaving  three  children:  Walthek  Wolfgang,  born  on 
April  9,  1818,  died  on  April  15,  1885,  Wolfgang  Maxdolian, 
born  on  September  18,  1820,  died  on  January  20,  1883,  Am  a, 
born  on  October  22,  1827,  died  on  September  29,  1844. 

Of  Walther  von  Goethe  little  need  be  said.  In  youth  he  bad 
musical  ambitions,  studied  under  Mendelssohn  and  Wetnlig 
at  Leipzig,  under  Loewc  at  Stettin,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna. 
He  published  a  few  songs  of  no  great  merit,  and  had  at  his 
death  no  more  than  the  reputation  among  his  friends  of  a  kindly 
and  accomplished  man. 

Wolfgang  or,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  Wolf  von  Goethe, 
was  by  far  the  more  gifted  of  the  two  brothers,  and  his  gloomy 
destiny  by  so  much  the  more  tragic.  A  sensitive  and  highly 
imaginative  boy,  he  was  the  favourite  of  his  grandfather,  who 
made  him  his  constant  companion.  This  fact,  instead  of  being 
to  the  boy's  advantage,  was  to  prove  his  bane.  The  exalted 
atmosphere  of  the  great  man's  ideas  was  too  rarefied  for  the 
child's  intellectual  health,  and  a  brain  well  fitted  to  do  excellent 
work  in  the  world  was  ruined  by  the  effort  to  live  up  to  an 
impossible  ideal.  To  maintain  himself  on  the  same  height  as 
his  grandfather,  and  to  make  the  name  of  Goethe  illustrious  in 
his  descendants  also,  became  Wolfgang's  ambition,  and  his 
incapacity  to  realize  this,  very  soon  borne  in  upon  him,  paralyzed 
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bis  efforts  uid  plunged  him  at  last  into  bitter  revolt  against  his 
fate  and  gloomy  isolation  from  a  world  that  seemed  to  have  no 
use  for  him  but  as  a  curiosity.  From  the  first,  too,  be  was 
hampered  by  wretched  health;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
subjected  to  one  of  those  terrible  attacks  of  neuralgia  which 
were  to  torment  him  to  the  last;  physically  and  mentally  alike 
be  stood  in  tragic  contrast  with  his  grandfather,  in  whose 
gigantic  personality  the  vigour  of  his  race  seems  to  have  been 

From  iSjq  to  1845  Wolfgang  studied  law  at  Bonn,  Jena. 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  juris  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1845.  During  this  period  be  bad  made  bis  first  literary 
efforts.  His  Studenten- Brit) e  (Jena,  1843),  a  medley  of  letters 
and  lyrics,  are  wholly  conventional.  This  was  followed  by  Dtr 
Mcnsch  und  die  eUmentariscke  NtUur  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen, 
1845),  in  three  parts  ( /ta'Od(*) :  (1)  an  historical  and  philosophical 
dissertation  on  the  relations  of  mankind  and  the  "  soul  of  nature," 
largely  influenced  by  Schelling,(j)  a  dissertation  on  the  juridical 
side  of  the  question,  De  fragment*)  Vegoiae,  being  the  thesis 
presented  for  his  degree,  (3)  a  lyrical  drama,  Erlinde.  In  this 
last,  as  in  his  other  poetic  attempts,  Wolfgang  showed  a  consider- 
able measure  of  inherited  or  acquired  ability,  in  bis  wealth  of 
language  and  his  easy  mastery  of  the  difficulties  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  But  this  was  all.  The  work  was  characteristic  of  his 
self-centred  isolation:  ultra-romantic  at  a  time  when  Romanti- 
cism was  already  an  outworn  fashion,  remote  alike  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  from  that  of  Goethe.  The  cold  reception 
it  met  with  shattered  at  a  blow  the  dream  of  Wolfgang's  life; 
henceforth  he  realized  that  to  the  world  he  was  interesting 
mainly  as  "  Goethe's  grandson,"  that  anything  he  might  achieve 
would  be  measured  by  that  terrible  standard,  and  be  bated  the 
legacy  of  his  name. 

The  next  five  years  he  spent  in  Italy  and  at  Vienna,  tormented 
by  facial  neuralgia.  Returning  to  Weimar  in  1850,  he  was  made  a 
chamberlain  by  the  grand-duke,  and  in  1851,  his  health  being 
now  somewhat  restored,  he  entered  the  Prussian  diplomatic 
service  and  went  as  attach*  to  Rome.  The  fruit  of  his  long 
years  of  illness  was  a  slender  volume  of  lyrics,  Geditkle  (Stuttgart 
sad  Tubingen,  1851).  good  in  form,  but  seldom  inspired,  and 
showing  occasionally  the  influence  of  a  morbid  sensuality.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation;  but  the  aggressive 
ultra mcmtanisra  of  the  Curia  became  increasingly  intolerable 
to  bis  overwrought  nature,  and  in  1856  he  was  transferred, at  his 
own  request,  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Dresden.  This  post  he 
resigned  in  l8$o,  in  which  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Frrikerr  (baron).  In  1866  he  received  the  title  of  councillor 
of  legation;  but  he  never  again  occupied  any  diplomatic  post. 

The  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  historical  research,  ultimately 
selecting  as  his  special  subject  the  Italian  libraries  up  to  the  year 
1 500.  The  outcome  of  all  his  labours  was,  however,  only  the 
first  part  of  Studies  and  Researches  in  Ike  Times  and  Life  of 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  embracing  the  period  of  the  council  of 
Florence  (privately  printed  at  Jena.  1871),  a  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  monastery  of  Sancta  Justina  at  i'adua  (Jena, 
1873),  and  a  mass  of  undigested  material,  which  he  ultimately 
bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Jena. 

In  1870  Qttilie  von  Goethe,  who  had  resided  mainly  at  Vienna, 
returned  to  Weimar  and  took  up  her  residence  with  her  two  sons 
in  the  Goethehaus.  So  long  as  she  lived,  her  small  salon  in  the 
attic  storey  of  the  great  house  was  a  centre  of  attraction  for 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  in  Europe.  But  after 
her  death  in  187a  the  two  brothers  lived  in  almost  complete 
isolation.  The  few  old  friends,  including  the  grand-duke  Charles 
Alexander,  who  continued  regularly  to  visit  the  house,  were 
entertained  with  kindly  hospitality  by  Baron  Walther;  WoU- 
giiig  refused  to  be  drawn  from  his  isolation  even  by  the  advent 
of  royalty  "Tell  the  empress."  he  cried  on  one  occasion, 
"that  I  am  not  a  wild  beast  to  be  stared  at  I"  In  1870.  his 
increasing  illness  necessitating  the  constant  presence  of  an 
attendant,  he  went  to  live  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died. 

Goet  he's  grandsons  have  been  so  repeatedly  accused  of  having 
displayed  a  dog-in-the-manger  temper  in  closing  the  Goethehaus 


to  the  public  and  the  Goethe  archives  to  research,  that  the 
charge  has  almost  universally  come  to  be  regarded  as  proven. 
It  is  true  that  the  house  was  closed  and  access  to  the  archives  only 
very  sparingly  allowed  until  Baron  Walther's  death  in  188s. 
But  the  reason  for  this  was  not,  as  Herr  Max  Hecker  rather 
absurdly  suggests,  Wolfgang's  jealousy  of  his  grandfather's 
oppressive  fame,  but  one  far  more  simple  and  natural.  From 
one  cause  or  another,  principally  Ottilie  von  Goethe's  extrava- 
gance, the  family  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances;  and  the 
brothers,  being  thoroughly  unbusinesslike,  believed  themselves 
to  be  poorer  than  they  really  were.1  They  closed  the  Goethehaus 
and  the  archives,  because  to  have  opened  them  would  have 
needed  an  army  of  attendants.*  If  they  deserve  any  blame  it 
is  for  the  pride,  natural  to  their  rank  and  their  generation,  which 
prevented  them  from  charging  an  entrance  fee,  an  expedient 
which  would  not  only  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  give 
access  to  the  house  and  collections,  but  would  have  enabled 
them  to  save  the  fabric  from  falling  into  the  lamentable  state 
of  disrepair  in  which  it  was  found  after  their  death.  In  any  case, 
the  accusation  is  ungenerous.  With  an  almost  exaggerated 
Pietttt  Goethe's  descendants  preserved  his  house  untouched, 
at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves,  and  left  it,  with  all  its 
treasures  intact,  to  the  nation.  Had  they  been  the  selfish 
misers  they  are  sometimes  painted,  they  could  have  realized  a 
fortune  by  selling  its  contents. 

Wolf  Goethe  (Weimar,  1889)  5*  a  sympathetic  appreciation  by  Otto 
Mejer,  formerly  president  of  the  Lutheran  consistory  in  Hanover. 
See  also  Jenny  v.  Gcrstenbergk,  Ottttit  ton  Goethe  und  ihre  Sohne 
Walther  und  Wolf  (Stuttgart,  loot),  and  (he  ankle  on  Maximilian 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe  by  Max  F.  Herker  in  A  litem,  druluhe  Bio- 
graphie,  Bd.  49,  Naehtruge  (Leipzig,  ly04).  (W.  A.  P.) 

GOETZ,  HERMANN  (1840-1876).  German  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  K6nigsbcrg  in  Prussia,  on  the  1 7th  of  December  1 840. 
and  began  his  regular  musical  studies  at  the  comparatively 
advanced  age  of  seventeen.  He  entered  the  music-school  of 
Professor  Stern  at  Berlin,  and  studied  composition  chiefly  under 
Ulrich  and  Hans  von  Billow.  In  i86j  he  was  appointed  organist 
at  Winlerthur  in  Switzerland,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  for 
a  number  of  years,  occupying  himself  with  composition  during 
his  leisure  hours.  One  of  his  works  was  ati  opera,  The  Taming 
of  Ike  Shrew,  the  libretto  skilfully  adapted  from  Shakespeare's 
play.  After  much  delay  it  was  produced  at  Mannheim  (in 
October  1874),  and  its  success  was  as  instantaneous  as  it  has  up  to 
the  present  proved  lasting.  It  rapidly  made  the  round  of  the 
great  German  theatres,  and  spread  its  composer's  fame  over  all 
the  land.  But  Goetz  did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  happy  result 
for  long.  In  December  1876  he  died  at  Zurich  from  overwork. 
A  second  opera.  Franceses  da  Rimini,  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
remained  a  fragment;  but  it  was  finished  according  to  his 
directions,  and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mannheim 
a  few  months  after  the  composer's  death  on  the  4th  of  December 
1876.  Besides  his  dramatic  work,  Goetz  also  wrote  various 
compositions  for  chamber-music,  of  which  a  trio  (Op.  1)  and 
a  quintet  (Op.  16)  have  been  given  with  great  success  at  the 
London  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  Still  more  important  is  the 
Sympkony  in  F.  As  a  composer  of  comic  opera  Goetz  lacks  the 
sprighlliness  and  artistic  s-ttoir  fuire  so  rarely  found  amongst 
Germanic  nations.  His  was  essentially  a  serious  nature,  and 
passion  and  pathos  were  to  him  more  congenial  than  humour. 
The  more  serious  sides  of  I  he  subject  are  therefore  insisted  upon 
more  successfully  than  Kalhcrinc's  ravings  and  Pclruchio's 
eccentricities.  There  are,  however,  very  graceful  passages,  e  g. 
the  singing  lesson  Bianca  receives  from  bcr  disguised  lover 
Goctz's  style,  although  influenced  by  Wagner  and  other  masters, 
shows  signs  of  a  distinct  individuality.  The  design  of  his  music 
is  essentially  of  a  polyphonic  character,  and  the  working  out  and 
interweaving  of  his  themes  betray  the  musician  of  high  scholar- 
ship.   But  breadth  and  beautiful  flow  of  melody  also  were  his, 

1  After  Walther's  death  upwards  of  Cto.noo  in  bond*.  Ac  .  were 
discovered  put  away  and  forgotten  in  escritoires  and  odd  corners, 

*  This  was  the  reason  given  by  Baron  Walther  himself  to  the 
writer's  mother,  an  old  friend  of  Frau  von  Goethe,  who  lived  with 
her  family  in  the  Goethehaus  for  some  years  after  1871. 
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as  is  seen  in  the  symphony,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  quintet 
(or  pianoforte  and  strings  above  referred  to.  The  most  important 
of  Goelz's  posthumous  works  are  a  setting  of  the  137th  Psalm 
for  soprano  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  "  Spring  "  overture 
(Op.  1 5),  tod  a  pianoforte  sonata  for  four  hands  (Op.  17). 

OOFFB  (or  Couch),  WILLIAM  (fl.  1641-1660),  English 
parliamentarian,  son  of,  Stephen  Code,  puritan  rector  of  Stanmer 
in  Essex,  began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  London  saltcr,  a  zealous 
parliamentarian,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  joined 
the  army  and  became  captain  in  Colonel  Harley's  regiment  of  the 
new  model  in  1645.  He  was  imprisoned  in  1642  for  his  share  in 
the  petition  to  give  tbc  control  of  the  militia  to  the  parliament. 
By  his  marriage  with  Frances,  daughter  of  General  Edward 
Whalley,  be  became  connected  with  Oliver  Cromwell's  family 
and  one  of  bis  most  faithful  followers.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  deputation  which  on  the  6th  of  July  1647  brought  up  the 
charge  against  the  eleven  members.  He  was  active  in  bringing 
the  king  to  trial  and  signed  the  death  warrant.  In  1649  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  Dunbar,  command ing  a  regiment  there  and  at 
Worcester.  He  assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  Bare  bone's  parlia- 
ment in  1653,  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  Pen- 
ruddock's  rising  in  July  1654,  and  in  October  1655  was  appointed 
major-general  for  Berkshire,  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  Meanwhile 
he  bad  been  elected  member  for  Yarmouth  in  the  parliament  of 
1654  and  for  Hampshire  in  that  of  1656.  He  supported  the 
proposal  to  bestow  a  royal  title  upon  Cromwell,  who  greatly 
esteemed  him,  was  included  in  the  newly-constituted  House  of 
Lords,  obtained  Lambert's  place  as  major-general  of  the  Foot, 
and  was  even  thought  of  as  a  6t  successor  to  Cromwell.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  nine  appointed  in  June  1658  on 
public  affairs,  be  was  witness  to  the  protector's  appointment 
of  Richard  Cromwell  as  his  successor.  He  supported  the  latter 
during  his  brief  tenure  of  power  and  his  fall  involved  his  own  loss 
of  influence.  In  November  1650  be  took  part  in  the  futile  mission 
sent  by  the  army  to  Monk  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  Restoration 
escaped  with  his  father-in-law  General  Edward  Whalley  to 
Massachusetts.  Goffe's  political  aims  appear  not  to  have  gone 
much  beyond  fighting  "  to  pull  down  Charles  and  set  up  Oliver  "; 
and  he  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who  acted 
throughout  according  to  a  strict  sense  of  duty  as  he  conceived  it. 
He  was  destined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile,  separated 
from  his  wife  and  children,  dying,  it  is  supposed,  about  1679. 

GOFFER,  to  give  a  fluted  or  crimped  appearance  to  anything, 
particularly  to  linen  or  lace  frills  or  trimmings  by  means  of 
heated  irons  of  a  special  shape,  called  goffering  irons  or  tongs. 
"  Goffering,"  or  the  French  term  gaufrage,  is  also  used  of  the 
wavcy  or  crimped  edging  in  certain  forms  of  porcelain,  and  also 
of  the  stamped  or  embossed  decorations  on  the  edges  of  the 
binding  of  books.  The  French  word  ganfre,  from  which  the 
English  form  is  adapted,  means  a  thin  cake  marked  with  a 
pattern  like  a  honeycomb,  a  "  wafer,"  which  is  ct ymologically 
the  same  word.  Waufre  appears  in  the  phrase  uh  ftr  a  vaufres, 
an  iron  for  baking  cakes  on  (quotation  of  1433  in  J.  B.  Roque- 
fort's Glossaire  it  la  fangut  romane).  The  word  is  Teutonic, 
cf.  Dutch  iccjcl,  Gcr.  Wafel,  a  form  seen  in  "  waffle,"  the  name 
given  to  the  well-known  batter-cakes  of  America.  The  "  wafer  " 
was  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  honeycomb,  Wabt,  ultimately 
derived  from  the  root  wab-,  to  weave,  the  cells  of  the  comb 
appearing  to  be  woven  together. 

GOO  (possibly  connected  with  the  Gentilic  Gagaya,  "  of  the 
land  of  Gag."  used  in  Amarna  Letters  i.  38,  as  a  synonym  for 
"  barbarian,"  or  with  Ass.  Gog*,  a  ruler  of  the  land  of  Saki, 
N.  of  Assyria,  or  with  Gyges,  Ass.  Gugu,  a  king  of  Lydia),  a 
Hebrew  name  found  in  Ezck.  xxxviii.-xxxix.  and  in  Rev.  xx., 
and  denoting  an  antithcocralic  power  that  is  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  world  immediately  before  the  final  dispensation.  Iu  the 
later  passage,  Gog  and  Magog  arc  spoken  of  as  co-ordinate;  in 
the  earlier,  Gog  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  person  or  people  and 
Magog  as  that  of  the  land  of  origin.  Magog  is  perhaps  a 
contracted  form  of  Mat-gog,  mat  being  the  common  Assyrian 
word  for  "  land."  The  passages  are,  however,  intimately  related 


and  both  depend  upon  Gen.  x.  1,  though  here  Magog  alone  is 
mentioned.  He  is  the  second  "son"  of  Japhet,  and  the  order 
of  the  here  and  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  a,  indicates  a  locality 

between  Cappadocia  and  Media,  i.e.  in  Armenia.  According 
to  Josephus,  who  is  followed  by  Jerome,  the  Scythians  were 
primarily  intended  by  this  designation;  and  this  plausible 
opinion  has  been  generally  followed.  The  name  2*i4ai,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  is  often  but  a  vague  word  for  any  or  all 
of  the  numerous  and  but  partially  known  tribes  of  the  north . 
and  any  attempt  to  assign  a  more  definite  locality  to  Magog  can 
only  be  very  hesitatingly  made.  According  to  some,  the  Maioics 
about  the  Palus  Maeotis  are  meant;  according  to  others,  the 
Massagetae;  according  to  Kiepert,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Armenia.  The  imagery  employed 
in  Esekiel's  prophetic  description  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the 
Scythian  invasion  which  about  the  time  of  Josiah,  630  B.C., 
had  devastated  Asia  (Herodotus  i.  104-106;  Jer.  iv.  3-vi.  30). 
Following  on  this  description,  Gog  figures  largely  in  Jewish  and 
Mahommcdan  as  well  as  in  Christian  eschatology.  In  tbe 
district  of  Astrakhan  a  legend  is  still  to  be  met  with,  to  the  effect 
that  Gog  and  Magog  were  two  great  races,  which  Alexander  tbe 
Great  subdued  and  banished  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  they  are  meanwhile  kept  in  by  tbe  terror  of 
twelve  trumpets  blown  by  the  winds,  but  whence  they  are 
destined  ultimately  to  make  their  escape  and  destroy  the  world. 

The  legends  that  attach  themselves  to  the  gigantic  effigies 
(dating  from  1708  and  replacing  those  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire)  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall,  London,  are  connected 
only  remotely,  if  at  all,  with  the  biblical  notices.  According  to 
the  RtcuytU  da  kitloira  dt  Troye,  Gog  and  Magog  were  the 
survivors  of  a  race  of  giants  descended  from  tbe  thirty-three 
wicked  daughters  of  Diocletian;  after  their  brethren  had  been 
sUin  by  Brute  and  his  companions.  Gog  and  Magog  were  brought 
to  London  (Troy-novant)  and  compelled  to  officiate  as  porters 
at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  It  is  known  that  effigies  similar 
to  the  present  existed  in  London  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  V. ; 
but  when  this  legend  began  to  attach  to  them  is  uncertain.  They 
may  be  compared  with  the  giant  images  formerly  kept  at  Antwerp 
(Antigomcs)  and  Douai  (Gayant).  According  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  (Ckronklts,  i.  16),  Goemol  or  Goemagot  (cither 
corrupted  from  or  corrupted  into  "  Gog  and  Magog  ")  was  a 
giant  who,  along  with  his  brother  Corineus,  tyrannised  in  the 
western  horn  of  England  until  slain  by  foreign  invaders. 

0000.  or  Gocha,  a  town  of  British  India  in  Ahmedabad 
district.  Bombay,  103  m.  N  W.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1001)  4798. 
About  J  m.  east  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  anchorage,  in  some 
measure  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Piram,  which  lies  still  farther 
east.  The  natives  of  this  place  are  reckoned  the  best  sailors  in 
India;  and  ships  touching  here  may  procure  water  and  supplies, 
or  repair  damages.  The  anchorage  is  a  safe  refuge  during  the 
south-west  monsoon,  tbe  bottom  being  a  bed  of  mud  and  the 
water  always  smooth.  Gogo  has  lost  its  commercial  importance 
and  has  steadily  declined  in  population  and  trade  since  the  time 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  when  it  was  an  important  cotton- 
mart. 

GOGOL.  NIKOLAI  VASILIEVICH  (1800-1852),  Russian 
novelist,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Poltava,  in  South  Russia, 
on  the  31st  of  March  1809.  Educated  at  the  Niezhin  gymnasium, 
he  there  started  a  manuscript  periodical,  "  The  Star,"  and  wrote 
several  pieces  including  a  tragedy,  The  Brigands.  Having 
completed  his  course  at  Niezhin,  he  went  in  1819  to  St  Petersburg, 
where  be  tried  the  stage  but  failed.  Next  year  he  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  the  department  of  appanages,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up. 
In  literature,  however,  he  found  his  true  vocation.  In  1829  he 
published  anonymously  a  poem  called  Italy,  and,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  V.  Alof,  an  idyll,  Hans  Kuckd  Garten,  which  he 
had  written  while  still  at  Niezhin.  Tbc  idyll  was  so  ridiculed  by 
a  reviewer  that  its  author  bought  up  all  tbe  copies  be  could 
secure,  and  burnt  them  in  a  room  which  he  hired  for  the  purpose 
at  an  inn.  Gogol  then  fell  back  upon  South  Russian  popular 
literature,  and  especially  the  tales  of  Cossackdom  on  which  his 
boyish  fancy  had  been  nursed,  his  father  having  occupied  the 
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pott  of  "  regimental  secretary,"  one  of  the  honorary  officials  in 
the  Zaporogian  Coasack  force*. 

Id  1830  he  published  in  a  periodical  the  first  of  the  stories 
which  appeared  next  year  under  the  title  of  Evening  in  a  Farm 
near  Dtkauka:  by  Rudy  Panko.  This  work,  containing  a  series 
of  attractive  pictures  of  that  Little-Russian  life  which  lends 
itself  to  romance  more  readily  than  does  the  monotony  of 
"  Great-Russian "  existence,  immediately  obtained  a  great 
SOCCCSS — its  light  and  colour,  its  freshness  and  originality  being 
Killed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  principal  writers  of  the  day  in 
Russia.  Whereupon  Gogol  planned,  not  only  a  history  of  Little- 
Russia,  but  also  one  of  the  middle  ages,  to  be  completed  in  eight 
or  nine  volumes.  This  plan  he  did  not  carry  out,  though  it  led 
to  his  being  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
St  Petersburg,  a  post  in  which  he  met  with  small  success  and 
which  be  resigned  in  183  s.  Meanwhile  he  bad  published  his 
Arabesques,  a  collection  of  essays  and  stories;  his  Tares  Bulba, 
the  chief  of  the  Cossatk  Tales  translated  into  English  by  George 
Tolstoy;  and  a  number  of  novelettes,  which  mark  his  transition 
from  the  romantic  to  the  realistic  school  of  fiction,  such  as  the 
admirable  sketch  of  the  tranquil  life  led  in  a  quiet  country 
house  by  two  kindly  specimens  of  Old-world  Gentlefolks,  or  the 
description  of  the  petty  miseries  endured  by  an  ill-paid  clerk 
in  a  government  office,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  is  to  secure 
the  "  cloak  "  from  which  his  story  takes  its  name.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  his  celebrated  comedy,  the  Reviser,  or  government 
inspector.  His  aim  in  writing  it  was  to  drag  into  light  "  all  that 
was  bad  in  Russia,"  and  to  hold  it  up  to  contempt.  And  he 
succeeded  in  rendering  contemptible  and  ludicrous  the  official 
life  of  Russia,  the  corruption  universally  prevailing  throughout 
the  civil  service,  the  alternate  arrogance  and  servility  of  men 
in  office.  The  plot  of  the  comedy  is  very  simple.  A  traveller 
who  arrives  with  an  empty  purse  at  a  provincial  town  is  taken 
for  an  inspector  whose  arrival  is  awaited  with  fear,  and  he 
receives  all  the  attentions  and  bribes  which  are  meant  to  pro- 
pitiate the  dreaded  investigator  of  abuses.  The  play  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  achieved  a  full  success, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  attempted  by  the  official  classes  whose 
malpractices  it  exposed.  The  aim  which  Gogol  had  in  view 
*hen  writing  the  Heritor  he  afterwards  fully  attained  in  bis 
great  novel,  Uertimiya  Duski,  or  Dead  Souls,  the  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  184a.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  an  adventurer 
who  goes  about  Russia  making  fictitious  purchases  of  "dead 
souls,"  ijt.  of  serfs  who  have  died  since  the  last  census,  with  the 
view  of  pledging  his  imaginary  property  to  the  government. 
But  his  adventures  are  merely  an  excuse  for  drawing  a  series 
of  pictures,  of  an  unfavourable  kind,  of  Russian  provincial  life, 
and  of  introducing  on  the  scene  a  number  of  types  of  Russian 
society.  Of  the  force  and  truth  with  which  these  delineations 
arc  executed  the  universal  consent  of  Russian  critics  in  their 
favour  may  be  taken  aa  a  measure.  From  the  French  version 
of  the  story  a  general  idea  of  its  merits  may  be  formed,  and  some 
knowledge  of  its  plot  and  its  principal  characters  may  be  gathered 
from  the  English  adaptation  published  in  1854,  as  an  original 
work,  under  the  title  of  Home  Life  in  Russia.  But  no  one  can 
fully  appreciate  Gogol's  merits  as  a  humorist  who  is  not  intimate 
with  the  language  in  which  be  wrote  as  well  as  with  the  society 
which  be  depicted. 

In  1836  Gogol  for  the  first  lime  went  abroad.  Subsequently 
he  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  out  of  Russia,  chiefly 
in  Italy,  where  much  of  his  Dead  Souls  was  written.  His 
residence  there,  especially  at  Rome,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  which,  during  his  later  years,  turned  towards  mysticism. 
The  last  works  which  be  published,  bis  Confession  and  Carre- 
1  pendente  with  Friends,  offer  a  painful  contrast  to  the  light,  bright, 
vigorous,  realistic,  humorous  writings  which  had  gained  and  have 
retained  for  him  his  immense  popularity  in  his  native  land. 
Asceticism  and  mystical  exaltation  had  told  upon  his  nervous 
system,  and  its  feeble  condition  showed  itself  in  his  literary 
compositions.  In  1848  be  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
on  has  return  settled  down  at  Moscow,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd 
of  March  185a. 


See  Materials  for  Ike  Biorrapky  of  Gogol  (in  Russian)  (1897),  by 
Shcnrok;  "  Illness  and  Death  of  Gogol,"  by  N.  Baihenov,  Runkaya 
Until.  January1  lyoa.  (W.  R.  S.-R.) 

GOGRA,  or  Crags*,  a  river  of  northern  India.  It  is  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  bringing  down  to  the  plains 
more  water  than  the  Ganges  itself.  It  rises  in  Tibet  near  Lake 
Manasarowar,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the  Sullej,  passes  through  Nepal  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Kauriala.  and  after  entering  British  territory  becomes  the  most 
important  waterway  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  joins  the  Ganges 
at  Chapra  after  a  course  of  600  m.  Its  tributary,  the  Rapti, 
also  has  considerable  commercial  importance.  The  Gogra  has 
the  alternative  name  of  Sarju,  and  in  its  lower  course  is  also 
known  as  the  Dcoha. 

OOHIBR.  LOUIS  JEROME  (1746-1830),  French  politician, 
was  born  at  Semblancay  (Indre-et-Loirc)  on  the  27th  of  February 
1746,  the  son  of  a  notary.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Renncs, 
and  practised  there  until  he  was  sent  to  represent  the  town  in 
the  slates-general.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  he  represented 
Ille-el-Yilaine.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations; 
he  protested  against  the  exaction  of  a  new  oath  from  priests 
(Nov.  22, 1 791),  and  demanded  the  sequestration  of  the  emigrants' 
property  (Feb.  7,  1 70a).  He  was  minister  of  justice  from  March 
1793  to  April  1794,  and  in  June  1799  he  succeeded  Trcilhard 
in  the  Directory,  where  he  represented  the  republican  interest. 
His  wife  was  intimate  with  Josephine  Bonaparte,  and  when 
Bonaparte  suddenly  returned  from  Egypt  in  October  1709  he 
repeatedly  protested  his  friendship  for  Gohicr,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  Directory,  and  tried  in  vain  to  gain  him  over. 
After  the  coup  d'ttat  of  the  iSlh  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1709),  he 
refused  to  abdicate  his  functions,  and  sought  out  Bonaparte 
at  the  Tuileries  "  to  save  the  republic,"  as  he  boldly  expressed 
it.  He  was  escorted  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  on  his  release 
be  retired  to  his  estate  at  Eaubonne.  In  1S02  Napoleon  made 
him  consul-general  at  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  union  of  the 
Netherlands  with  France  be  was  offered  a  similar  post  in  the 
United  States.  His  health  did  not  permit  of  his  taking  up  a  new 
appointment,  and  he  died  at  Eaubonne  on  the  29th  of  May  1830. 

His  Menoires  <Tun  vtttra*  irriproehabU  de  la  Rttolution  was 
published  in  1824,  his  report  on  the  paper*  of  the  civil  list  preparatory 
to  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  is  printed  in  Le  Procis  4*  Louis  XVI 
(Paris,  an  1 1 1)  and  elsewhere,  while  others  appear  in  the  MoniUur. 

G0HRDE.  a  forest  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  immediately  W.  of  the  Elbe,  between  Wittenberg  and 
Liincburg.  It  has  an  area  of  about  8s  sq.  m.  and  is  famous  for  its 
oaks,  beeches  and  game  preserves.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
victory  gained  here,  on  the  16th  of  September  1813,  by  the  allies, 
under  Wallmoden.over  the  French  forces  commanded  by  Pccheur. 
The  hunting-box  situated  in  the  forest  was  built  in  1689  and  was 
restored  by  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover.  It  is  known  to 
history  on  account  of  the  constitution  of  Gohrde,  promulgated 
here  in  1719. 

GOITO,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Mantua, 
from  which  it  is  11  m.  N.W.,  on  the  road  to  Brescia.  Pop. 
(village)  737;  (commune)  5712.  It  is  situated  on  the  righl  bank 
of  the  Minrio  near  the  bridge.  Its  position  has  given  it  a  certain 
military  importance  in  various  campaigns  and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  fortified  as  a  bridge-head.  The  Piedmontese  forces 
won  two  actions  (8th  of  April  and  30th  of  May  1848)  over  the 
Austrians  here. 

GOITRE  (from  Lat.  gutiur,  the  throat;  synonyms,  Broncbocele, 
Derbyshire  Neck),  a  term  applied  to  a  swelling  in  the  front  of  the 
neck  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  structure, 
which  lies  between  tbe  skin  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  in  health  is  not  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  any  external 
prominence  (except  in  the  pictures  of  certain  artists),  is  liable  to 
variations  in  size,  more  especially  in  females,  a  temporary 
enlargement  of  the  gland  being  not  uncommon  at  the  calamenial 
periods,  as  well  as  during  pregnancy.  In  goitre  the  swelling  is 
conspicuous  and  is  not  only  unsightly  but  may  occasion  much 
discomfort  from  its  pressure  upon  the  windpipe  and  other 
important  parts  of  the  neck.   J.  L.  Alibert  recorded  cases  of 
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goitre  where  the  tumour  hung  down  over  the 
as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Goitre  usually  appears  in  early  life,  often  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  year;  its  growth  is  at  first  slow,  but  after  several  years  of 
:  quiescence  a  sudden  increase  is  apt  to  occur.  In  the 
►  the  condition  of  the  gland  is  simply  an  enlargement 
of  its  constituent  parts,  which  retain  their  normal  soft  consistence; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  other  changes  supervene,  and  it  may 
become  cystic,  or  acquire  hardness  from  increase  of  fibrous  tissue 
or  from  calcareous  deposits.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  is 
uniform,  but  more  commonly  one  of  the  lobes,  generally  the  right , 
is  the  larger.  In  rare  instances  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland.  The  growth 
is  unattended  with  pain,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  health. 

Goitre  is  a  marked  example  of  an  endemic  disease.  There  are 
few  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  not  found  prevailing  in  certain 
localities,  these  being  for  the  most  part  valleys  and  elevated  plains 
in  mountainousdistricts(sec  Cretinism).  The  malady  is  gene  rally 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  drinking  water  impregnated  with  the  salts  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  in  which  ingredients  the  water  of  goitrous 
districts  abounds.  But  in  localities  not  farremoved  from  those  in 
which  goitre  prevails,  and  where  the  water  is  of  the  same  chemical 
composition,  the  disease  may  be  entirely  unknown.  The  disease 
may  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  among  which  local 
telluric  or  malarial  influences  concur  with  those  of  the  drinking 
water.  Goitre  is  somclimes  cured  by  removal  of  the  individual 
from  the  district  where  it  prevails,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  acquired 
by  previously  healthy  persons  who  settle  in  goitrous  localities; 
and  it  is  only  in  such  places  that  the  disease  exhibits  hereditary 
tendencies. 

In  the  early  stages,  change  of  air,  especially  to  the  seaside,  is 
desirable,  and  small  doses  of  iron  and  of  iodine  should  be  given; 
if  this  fails  small  doses  of  thyroid  extract  should  be  tried.  If 
palliative  measure*  prove  unsuccessful,  operation  must  be  under- 
taken for  the  removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  and  the  isthmus  of  the 
tumour.  This  may  be  done  under  chloroform  or  after  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  cocaine.  If  chloroform  is  used,  it  must  be 
given  very  sparingly,  as  the  breathing  is  apt  to  become  seriously 
embarrassed  during  the  operation.  After  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  operation  great  improvement  takes  place,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  gland  slowly  decreasing  in  size.  The  whole 
of  the  gland  must  not  be  removed  during  the  operation,  lest  the 
strange  disease  known  as  Myxoedcma  should  be  produced  (see 
Metabolic  Diseases). 

In  exophthalmic  goitre  the  bronchocele  is  but  one  of  three 
phenomena,  which  together  constitute  the  disease,  via.  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  elargcmcnt  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  protrusion  of 
the  eyeballs.  This  group  of  symptoms  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Graves's  disease  "  or  "  Von  Basedow's  disease  " — the  physicians 
by  whom  the  malady  was  originally  described.  Although 
occasionally  observed  in  men,  this  affection  occurs  chiefly  in 
females,  and  in  comparatively  early  life.  It  is  generally  preceded 
by  impoverishment  of  blood,  and  by  nervous  or  hysterical 
disorders,  and  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  organic  heart 
disease.  It  has  been  suddenly  developed  as  the  effect  of  fright  or 
of  violent  emotion.  The  first  symptom  is  usually  the  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  which  is  aggravated  by  slight  exertion,  and  may  be 
so  severe  as  not  only  to  shake  the  whole  frame  but  even  to  be 
audible  at  some  distance.  A  throbbing  is  felt  throughout  the 
body,  and  many  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  are,  like  the  heart, 
seen  to  pulsate  strongly.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is 
gradual,  and  rarely  increases  to  any  great  size,  thus  differing 
from  the  commoner  form  of  goitre.  The  enlarged  gland  is  of  soft 
consistence,  and  communicates  a  thrill  to  the  touch  from  its 
dilated  and  pulsating  blood-vessels.  Accompanying  the  goitre  a 
remarkable  change  is  observed  in  the  eyes,  which  attract  attention 
by  their  prominence,  and  by  the  startled  expression  thus  given  to 
the  countenance.  In  extreme  cases  the  eyes  protrude  from  their 
sockets  to  such  a  degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  be  closed,  and 
injury  may  thus  arise  to  the  constantly  exposed  eyeballs.  Apart 
from  such  risk,  however,  the  vision  is  rarely  affected.  It  occasion- 
ally happe  is  that  in  undoubted  cases  of  the  disease  one  or  other  of 


the  three  above-named  phenomena  is  absent,  generally  either  the 
goitre  or  the  exophthalmos.  The  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  Use 
most  constant  symptom.  Sleeplessness,  irritability,  disorders  of 
digestion,  diarrhoea  and  uterine  derangements,  arc  frequent 
accompaniments.  It  is  a  serious  disease  and,  if  unchecked,  may 
end  fatally.^  Some  cases  are  improved  by  general  hygienic 

of  animal  extracts  or  of  sera.  Some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  considered  suitable  for  operative  treatment.  (E.  O.*) 

OOKAK,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Belgaum  district  of 
Bombay,  8  m.  from  a  station  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway. 
Pop.  (iooi)  9860.  It  contains  old  temples  with  inscriptions, 
and  is  known  for  a  special  industry  of  modelled  toys.  About 
4  m.  N.W.  are  the  Gokak  Falls,  where  the  Ghatprabha  throws 
itself  over  a  precipice  170  ft.  high.  Close  by,  the  water  has  Wen 
impounded  for  a  large  reservoir, which  supplies  not  only  irrigation 
but  also  motive  power  for  a  cotton-mill  employing  2000  hands. 

OOKCHA.  (Gok-Chai;  Armenian  Sevanga;  ancient  Haesro- 
tu  £&<>).  the  largest  lake  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Erivan.  in  400  o'  to  400  38'  N.  and  45*  1'  to  45*  40'  E. 
Its  altitude  is  6345  «U  "l  »  of  triangular  shape,  and  measures 
from  north-west  to  south-cast  45  m.,  its  greatest  width  being 
25  ro.,and  its  maximum  depth  67  fathoms.  Its  area  is  540  sq  m. 
It  is  surrounded  by  barren  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  1 3,000 
ft.  high.  Its  outflow  is  the  Zanga,  a  left  bank  tributary  of  the 
Aras  (Araxes);  it  never  freezes,  and  its  level  undergoes  periodical 
oscillations.  It  contains  four  species  of  Salmonidae,  and  two 
of  Cyprinidae,  which  are  only  met  with  in  the  drainage  area 
of  this  lake.  A  lava  island  in  the  middle  is  crowned  by  an 
Armenian  monastery. 

OOLCONDA,a  fortress  and  ruined  city  of  India,  in  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  s  m.  W.  of  Hyderabad  city.  In  former  times 
Golconda  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom  of 
the  Deccan,  ruled  by  the  Kutb  Shahi  dynasty  which  was  founded 
in  1512  by  a  Turkoman  adventurer  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Kahmani  dynasty,  but  the  city  was  subdued  by  Aurangzeb  in 
1687,  and  annexed  to  the  Delhi  empire.  The  fortress  of  Golconda, 
situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  of  granite,  is  extensive,  and  contains 
many  enclosures.  It  is  strong  and  in  good  repair,  but  is  com- 
manded by  the  summits  of  the  enormous  and  massive  mausolea 
of  the  ancient  kings  about  600  yds.  distant.  These  buildings, 
which  are  now  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  place,  form  a  vast 
group,  situated  in  an  arid,  rocky  desert.  They  have  suffered 
considerably  from  the  ravages  of  lime,  but  more  from  the  hand 
of  man.  and  nothing  but  the  great  solidity  of  their  walls  has 
preserved  them  from  utter  ruin.  These  tombs  were  erected  at  a 
great  expense,  some  of  them  being  said  to  have  cost  as  much 
as  £150,000.  Golconda  fort  is  now  used  as  the  Nizim's  treasury, 
and  also  as  the  state  prison.  Golconda  has  given  its  name  in 
English  literature  to  the  diamonds  which  were  found  in  other 
paru  of  the  dominions  of  the  Kutb  Shahi  dynasty,  not  near 
Golconda  itself. 

GOLD  [symbol  Au,  atomic  weight  ias-7(H  ™  1),  107-2(0  « i6)l, 
a  metallic  chemical  element,  valued  from  the  earliest  ages  on 
account  of  the  permanency  of  its  colour  and  lustre.  Gold 
ornaments  of  great  variety  and  elaborate  workmanship  have 
been  discovered  on  sites  belonging  to  the  earliest  known  civiliza- 
tions, Minoan,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Etruscan  (see  Jeweuiy. 
Plate,  Egypt,  Crete,  Aegean  Civilization,  Numismatics). 
and  in  ancient  literature  gold  is  the  universal  symbol  of  the 
highest  purity  and  value  (cf.  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
e  g.  Ps.  xix.  10  "  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than 
much  fine  gold  ").  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  metallurgy 
of  gold,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  Pliny,  mercury 
was  employed  in  his  lime  both  as  a  means  of  separating  the 
precious  metals  and  (or  the  purposes  of  gilding.  Vitruvius  also 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  means  of  recovering  gold,  by 
amalgamation,  from  cloth  into  which  it  had  been  woven. 

Physical  Properties.— has  a  characteristic  yellow  colour, 
which  »,  however,  notably  affected  by  small  quantities  of  other 
metals;  thus  the  tint  is  sensibly  lowered  by  small  quantities 
of  silver,  and  heightened  by  copper.   When  the  gold  is  finely 
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in  "  purple  of  Cassius,"  or  when  ft  is  precipitated 
1  solutions,  the  colour  is  ruby-red,  while  in  very  thin  leaves 
it  transmits  a  greenish  light.  It  is  nearly  as  soft  as  lead  and 
softer  than  silver.  When  pure,  it  is  the  most  malleable  of  all 
metals  (see  Goldbeating).  It  is  also  extremely  ductile;  a 
single  grain  may  be  drawn  into  a  wire  500  ft.  in  length,  and  an 
ounce  of  gold  covering  a  silver  wire  is  capable  of  being  extended 
more  than  1300  m.  The  presence  of  minute  quantities  of 
cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  tellurium  and 
ainc  renders  gold  brittle,  rVsgth  part  of  one  of  the  three  metals 
first  named  being  sufficient  to  produce  that  quality.  Gold  can 
be  readily  welded  cold;  the  finely  divided  metal,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  precipitated  from  solution,  may  be  compressed 
between  dies  into  disks  or  medals.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  solution  by  ferrous  sulphate 
is  from  19  55  to  20-72.  The  specific  gravity  of  cast  gold  varies 
from  18-29  to  19-37,  and  by  compression  between  dies  the 
specific  gravity  may  be  raised  from  19-37  to  19-41 ;  by  annealing, 
however,  the  previous  density  is  to  some  extent  recovered,  as 
it  is  then  found  to  be  19-40.  The  melting-point  has  been 
variously  given,  the  early  values  ranging  from  1425s  C.  to  1035°  C. 
Using  improved  methods,  C.  T.  Hcycock  and  F.  H.  Neville 
determined  it  to  be  1061-7*  C.;  Daniel  Berthclot  givcsio640  C, 
while  Jaquerod  and  Pcrrot  give  1066- 1-1067-4°  C.  At  still 
higher  temperatures  it  volatilizes,  forming  a  reddish  vapour. 
Macquer  and  Lavoisier  showed  that  when  gold  is  strongly  heated, 
fumes  arise  which  gild  a  piece  of  silver  held  in  them.  Its  vola- 
tility has  also  been  studied  by  L.  Eisner,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
other  metals,  by  Napier  and  others.  The  volatility  is  barely 
appreciable  at  1075°;  at  1250°  it  is  four  times  as  much  as  at 
iioo".  Copper  and  cine  increase  the  volatility  far  more  than 
lead,  while  the  greatest  volatility  is  induced,  according  to  T. 
Kirkc  Rose,  by  tellurium.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  gold 
volatilizes  when  a  gold-amalgam  is  distilled.  Gold  is  dissipated 
by  sending  a  powerful  charge  of  electricity  through  it  when  in  the 
form  of  leaf  or  thin  wire.  The  electric  conductivity  is  given  by 
A.  Matthiesscn  as  73  at  o*  C,  pure  silver  being  too;  the  value 
of  this  coefficient  depends  greatly  on  the  purity  of  the  metal, 
the  presence  of  a  few  thousandths  of  stiver  lowering  it  by  10°,,. 
Its  conductivity  for  heat  has  been  variously  given  as  103  (C.  M. 
Dcspretx),  98  (F.  Crace-Calvert  and  R.  Johnson),  and  60  (G.  H. 
Wiedemann  and  R.  Franz),  pure  silver  being  100.  Its  specific 
heat  is  between  0-029S  (Dulong  and  Petit)  and  o  03244  (Reg- 
nault).  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  for  each  degree  between 
o"  and  100*  C.  is  0-000014661,  or  for  gold  which  has  been 
annealed  0-00001  s  136  (Laplace  and  Lavoisier).  The  spark 
spectrum  of  gold  has  been  mapped  by  A.  KirchhofT,  R.  Thalcn, 
Sir  William  Huggins  and  H.  Kruss;  the  brightest  lines  are  6277, 
5060,  J95S  and  5836  in  the  orange  and  yellow,  and  5230  and 
470J  in  the  green  and  blue. 
Chemical  Properties. — Gold  is  permanent  in  both  dry  and 
air  at  ordinary  or  high  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  dissolves  in  aqua 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids— and  when 
very  finely  divided  in  a  heated  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  little  nitric  acid;  dilution  with  water,  however, 
precipitates  the  metal  as  a  violet  or  brown  powder  from  this 
solution.  The  metal  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
thiosulphates  and  cyanides;  and  also  in  solutions  which 
generate  chlorine,  such  as  mixtures  of  hydrochloric  acid  with 
nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  antimonious  acid,  peroxides  and 
nitrates,  and  of  nitric  acid  with  a  chloride.  Gold  is  also  attacked 
when  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  submitted  to  electrolysis  with  a 
gold  positive  pole.  W.  Skey  showed  that  in  substances  which 
contain  small  quantities  of  gold  the  precious  metal  may  be 
by  the  solvent  action  of  iodine  or  bromine  in  water. 

with  the  clear  solution  is  burnt,  and  the 
!  is  indicated  by  the  pdrple  colour  of  the  ash.  In 
quantities  of  gold  may  be  detected  by  the 
of  "  purple  of  Cassius."  a  bluish-purple  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  a  mixture  of  ferric  and  stannous  chlorides. 
The  atomic  weight  of  gold  was  first  determined  with  accuracy 


by  Bcrzelius,  who  deduced  the  value  195-7  (H-i)  from  the 
amount  of  mercury  necessary  to  precipitate  it  from  the  chloride, 
and  195  2  from  the  ratio  between  gold  and  potassium  chloride 
in  potassium  aurichloride,  KAuU,.  Later  determinations 
were  made  by  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe  and  A.  P.  Laurie,  Kruss  and 
J.  W.  Mallet.  Thorpe  and  Laurie  converted  potassium  auri- 
bromide  into  a  mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  potassium  bromide 
by  careful  heating.  The  relation  of  the  gold  to  the  potassium 
bromide,  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  silver  and  silver  bromide 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  potassium  bromide,  were  determined. 
The  mean  value  thus  adduced  was  195  86.  Kruss  worked  with 
the  same  salt,  and  obtained  the  value  195-65;  while  Mallet, 
by  analyses  of  gold  chloride  and  bromide,  and  potassium  auri- 
bromide, 'obtained  the  value  19S  77- 

Occlusion  of  Gas  by  Cdd.—T.  Graham  showed  that  gold  is 
capable  of  occluding  by  volume  0  48%  of  hydrogen,  0  20% 
of  nitrogen,  0-29%  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  0-16%  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Varrentrapp  pointed  out  that  "  cornets  "  from  the 
assay  of  gold  may  retain  gas  if  they  arc  not  strongly  heated. 

Occurrence  and  Distribution. — Gold  is  found  in  nature  chiefly 
in  the  metallic  state,  i.e.  as  "  native  gold,"  and  less  frequently 
in  combination  with  tellurium,  lead  and  silver.  These  are  the 
only  certain  examples  of  natural  combinations  of  the  metal, 
the  minute,  though  economically  valuable,  quantity  often 
found  in  pyrites  and  other  sulphides  being  probably  only  present 
in  mechanical  suspension.  The  native  metal  crystallizes  in  the 
cubic  system,  the  octahedron  being  the  commonest  form,  but 
other  and  complex  combinations  have  been  observed.  Owing 
to  the  softness  of  the  metal,  large  crystals  arc  rarely  well  defined, 
the  points  being  commonly  rounded.  In  the  irregular  crystalline 
aggregates  branching  and  moss-like  forms  are  most  common, 
and  in  Transylvania  thin  plates  or  sheets  with  diagonal  structures 
arc  found.  More  characteristic,  however,  than  the  crystallized 
are  the  irregular  forms,  which,  when  large,  are  known  as  "nuggets" 
or  "  pepites,"  and  when  in  pieces  below  J  to  J  oz.  weight  as  gold 
dust,  the  larger  sizes  being  distinguished  as  coarse  or  nuggety 
gold,  and  the  smaller  as  gold  dust  proper.  Except  in  the  larger 
nuggets,  which  may  be  more  or  less  angular,  or  at  times  even 
masses  of  crystals,  with  or  without  associated  quartz  or  other 
rock,  gold  is  generally  found  bean-shaped  or  in  some  other 
flattened  form,  the  smallest  particles  being  scales  of  scarcely 
appreciable  thickness,  which,  from  their  small  bulk  as  compared 
with  their  surface,  subside  very  slowly  when  suspended  in  water, 
and  are  therefore  readily  carried  away  by  a  rapid  current.  These 
form  the  "  float  gold  "  of  the  miner.  The  physical  properties  of 
native  gold  arc  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  melted  metal. 

Of  the  minerals  containing  gold  the  mott  important  are  sylvanite  or 
graphic  tellurium  (Ag,  Au)  Tei,  with  24  to  26%;  calavrrite,  AuTei, 
with  42%;  nagyagitc  or  foliate  tellurium  (Pb,  Au)u  Sb»(S,  Tc)t», 
with  5  to  9%  of  gold;  pet  rite.  (Ag.  Au)tTc,  and  white  tellurium. 
These  are  confined  to  a  few  localities,  the  oldest  and  best  known 
being  those  of  Nagyag  and  Offcnbanya  in  Transylvania ;  they  have 
also  been  found  at  Red  Cloud,  Colorado,  in  Calaveras  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  Perth  and  Boulder,  West  Australia.  The  mineral* 
of- the  second  class,  usually  spoken  of  as  "  auriferous,"  are  compara- 
tively numerous.  Prominent  among  these  are  galena  and  iron  pyrites, 
the  former  being  almost  invariably  gold-bearing.  Iron  pyrites, 
however,  is  of  greater  practical  importance,  being  in  some  districts 
exceedingly  rich,  and,  next  to  the  native  metal,  is  the  most  prolific 
source  of  gold.  Magnetic  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  zinc  blende  and 
arsenical  pyrites  are  other  and  less  important  examples,  the  last 
constituting  the  gold  ore  formerly  worked  in  Silesia.  A  native  gold 
amalgam  is  found  as  a  rarity  in  California,  and  bismuth  from 
South  America  is  sometimes  rich  in  gold.  Native  arsenic  and 
antimony  are  also  very  frequently  foundto  contain  gold  and  silver. 

The  association  and  distribution  of  gold  may  be  considered  under 
two  different  heads,  namely,  as  it  occurs  in  mineral  veins — "  reef 
gold,"  and  in  alluvial  or  other  superficial  deposits  which  arc  derived 
from  the  waste  of  the  former — "  alluvial  gold."  Four  distinct 
types  of  reef  gold  deposits  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  Gold  may 
occur  disseminated  through  metalliferous  veins,  generally  with 


sulphides  and  more  particularly  with  pyrites.  These  deposits  seem 
to  be  the  primary  sources  of  native  gold.  (2)  More  common  are  the 
auriferous  quartz-reefs — veins  or  masses  of  quarts  containing  gold 
in  flakes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  so  finely  divided  as  to  be  invisible. 
(3)  The  "  banket  "  formation,  which  characterizes  the  goldfidds  ol 
bouth  Africa,  consists  of  a  quartzite  conglomerate 
which  gold  is  very  finely  disseminated.  (4) 
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Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  which  it  obviously  associated  with 
hydrothermal  action,  is  also  gold-bearing.  The  genesis  of  the  last 
three  type*  of  deposit  is  generally  assigned  to  the  simultaneous 
percolation  of  solutions  of  gold  and  silica,  the  auriferous  solution 
being  formed  during  the  disintegration  of  the  gold-bearing  metalli- 
ferous veins.  But  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  mechanism 
o(  the  process:  some  authors  hold  that  the  soluble  chloride  is  first 
formed,  while  others  postulate  the  intervention  of  a  soluble  aurate. 

In  the  alluvial  deposits  the  associated  mineral*  are  chiefly  those 
of  great  density  and  hardness,  such  as  platinum,  osmiridium  and 
other  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  tinstone,  chromic,  magnetic 
and  brown  iron  ores,  diamond,  ruby  and  sapphire,  zircon,  topaz, 
garnet,  &c.  which  represent  the  more  durable  original  constituent*  of 
the  rocks  whose  disintegration  has  furnished  the  detritus. 

Statistic*  of  Cold  Production. — The  supply  of  gold,  and  also 
Its  relation  to  the  supply  of  silver,  has,  among  civilized  nations, 
always  been  of  paramount  importance  in  the  economic  questions 
concerning  money  (see  Money  and  Botetalusm};  in  this 
article  a  summary  of  the  modem  gold-producing  areas  will  be 
given,  and  lor  further  details  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
articles  on  the  localities  named.  The  chief  sources  of  the 
European  supply  during  the  middle  ages  were  the  mines  of 
Saxony  and  Austria,  while  Spain  also  contributed.  The  supplies 
from  Mexico  and  Brazil  were  important  during  the  :6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Russia  became  prominent  in  1823,  and  for  fourteen 
years  contributed  the  bulk  of  the  supply.  The  United  States 
(California)  after  1848,  and  Australia  after  1851,  were  responsible 
for  enormous  increases  in  the  total  production,  which  has  been 
subsequently  enhanced  by  discoveries  in  Canada,  South  Africa, 
India,  China  and  other  countries. 

The  average  annual  world's  production  for  certain  periods 
from  1801  to  1 880  in  ounces  is  given  in  Table  I.  The  average 
Table  I. 
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production  of  the  five  years  1881-18S5  was  the  smallest  since  the 
Australian  and  Californian  mines  began  to  be  worked  in  1S48- 
1849;  the  minimum  4,614,588  occurred  in  1882.  It  was 
not  until  alter  1885  that  the  annual  output  of  the  world  began 
to  expand.  Of  the  total  production  in  1876,  5,016,488  ox., 
almost  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  United  States,  Australasia 
and  Russia.  Since  then  the  proportion  furnished  by  these 
countries  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  supplies  from  South 
Africa,  Canada,  India  and  China.  The  increase  of  production 
has  not  been  uniform,  the  greater  part  having  occurred  most 
notably  since  1895.  Among  the  regions  not  previously  important 
as  gold-producers  which  now  contribute  to  the  annual  output, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  gold  fields  of  South  Africa  (Transvaal 
and  Rhodesia,  the  former  of  which  were  discovered  in  1885). 
India  likewise  has  been  added  to  the  list,  its  active  production 
having  begun  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  South  Africa. 
The  average  annual  product  of  India  for  the  period  1886  to  1899 
inclusive  was  £608,208,  and  its  present  annual  product  averages, 
about  550,000  oz.,  or  about  £2,200,000,  obtained  almost  wholly 
from  the  free-milling  quarts  veins  of  the  Colar  goldfields  in 
Mysore,  southern  India.  In  1900  the  output  was  valued  at 
£1,891,804,  in  1905  at  £2450,536,  and  in  1908  at  £2,270,000. 
Canada,  too,  assumed  an  important  rank,  having  contributed 
in  1900  £5,583,300;  but  the  output  has  since  steadily  declined 
to  £1.973,000  in  1008.  The  great  increase  during  the  few  years 
preceding  1899  was  due  to  the  development  of  the  goldfields 
of  the  North-Westcrn  Territory,  especially  British  Columbia. 
From  the  district  of  Yukon  (Klondike,  &c)  £2,800,000  was 
obtained  in  1899,  wholly  from  alluvial  workings,  but  the  progress 
made  since  has  been  slower  than  was  expected  by  sanguine 
people.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  North-Western 
Territory  will  continue  to  yield  gold  in  important  quantities 
for  some  time  to  come. 
The  output  of  the  United  States  increased  from  £7,050,000 


in  1881  to  £16,085,567  in  1900,  £17,916,000  in  190s,  and  to 
£20,065,000  m  1908.  This  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
exploitation  of  new  goldfields.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
stimulated  the  discovery  and  development  of  gold  deposits, 
and  many  states  formerly  regarded  as  characteristically  silver 
districts  have  become  important  as  gold  producers.  Colorado  is 
a  case  in  point,  its  output  having  increased  from  about  £600,000 
in  1880  to  £6,065,000  in  1900;  it  was  £5,139,800  in  1905.  Some- 
what more  than  one-half  of  the  Colorado  gold  is  obtained  from 
the  Cripple  Creek  district.  Other  states  also  showed  a  largely 
augmented  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  of  California, 
which  was  producing  over  £3,000,000  per  annum  in  1876,  has 
fallen  off,  the  average  annual  output  from  1876  to  1900 
being  £3,800,000;  in  1905  the  yield  was  £3,839,000.  This 
decrease  was  largely  caused  by  the  practical  suspension  for 
many  years  of  the  hydraulic  mining  operations,  in  preparation 
for  which  millions  of  dollars  had  been  expended  in  deep  tunnels, 
flumes,  &c,  and  the  active  continuance  of  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  yield  some  £2,000,000  of  gold  annually.  This  inter- 
ruption, due  to  the  practical  prohibition  of  the  industry  by  the 
United  States  courts,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  injuring,  through 
the  deposit  of  tailings,  agricultural  lands  and  navigable  streams, 
was  lessened,  though  not  entirely  removed,  by  compromises  and 
regulations  which  permit,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  renewed 
exploitation  of  the  ancient  river-beds  by  the  hydraulic  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  progressive  reduction  of  mining  and 
metallurgical  costs  effected  by  improved  transportation  and 
machinery,  and  the  use  of  high  explosives,  compressed  air, 
electric-power  transmission,  &c,  resulted  in  California  (as 
elsewhere)  in  a  notable  revival  of  deep  mining.  This  was 
especially  the  case  on  the  "  Mother  Lode,"  where  highly  promising 
results  were  obtained.  Not  only  is  vein-material  formerly 
regarded  as  unremuncrative  now  extracted  at  a  profit,  but  in 
many  instances  increased  gold-values  have  been  encountered 
below  zones  of  relative  barrenness,  and  operators  have  been 
encouraged  to  make  costly  preparations  for  really  deep  mining 
— more  than  3000  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  gold  product  of 
California,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  maintain  itselfr 
and,  indeed,  to  show  an  advance.  Alaska  appeared  in  the  list 
of  gold-producing  countries  in  t886,  and  gradually  increased  its 
annual  output  until  1897,  when  the  count  ry  attracted  much  atten- 
tion with  a  production  valued  at  over  £500,000;  the  opening  up 
of  new  workings  has  increased  this  figure  immensely,  from  about 
£1,400,000  in  1901  to  £3,006,500  in  1905.  The  Alaska  gold 
was  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  large  low-grade  quartz  mines 
of  Douglas  Island  prior  to  1899,  but  in  that  year  an  important 
district  was  discovered  at  Cape  Nome,  on  the  north-western 
coast.  The  result  of  a  few  months'  working  during  that  year 
was  more  than  £500,000  of  gold,  and  a  very  much  larger  annual 
output  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  the  future;  in  1005  it. 
was  about  £000,000.  The  gold  occurs  in  alluvial  deposits 
designated  as  gulch-,  bar-,  beach-,  tundra-  and  bench-placers. 
The  tundra  is  a  coastal  plain,  swampy  and  covered  with  under- 
growth and  underlaid  by  gravel.  The  most  interesting  and,  thus 
far,  the  most  productive  arc  the  beach  deposits,  similar  to  those 
on  the  coast  of  Northern  California.  These  occur  in  a  strip  of 
comparatively  fine  gravel  and  sand,  150  yds.  wide,  extending 
along  the  shore.  The  gold  is  found  in  stratified  layers,  with 
"  ruby  "  and  black  sand  The  "  ruby  "  sand  consists  chiefly  of 
fine  garnets  and  magnetites,  with  a  few  rose-quartz  grains. 
Further  exploration  of  the  interior  will  probably  result  in  the' 
discovery  of  additional  gold  districts. 

Mexico,  from  a  gold  production  of  £200,000  in  1891,  advanced 
to  about  £1,881,800  in  1900  and  to  about  £3,221,000  in  1905.  Of 
this  increase,  a  considerable  part  was  derived  from  gold-quartx 
mining,  though  much  was  also  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  of  other  metals.  The  product  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  -Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador  amounted  in  1900  to  £2481,000  and 
to  £2,046,000  in  1905. 

In  1876  Australasia  produced  £7,364,000,  of  which  Victoria 
contributed  £3,984,000.  The  annual  output  of  Victoria  declined 
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until  the  year  1893,  when  it  began  to  increase  rapidly,  but  not  to 
its  former  level,  the  values  for  1900  and  1005  being  £1,142,000 
and  i3.j38.ooo.  There  has  been  an  important  increase  in 
Queensland,  which  advanced  from  £1,606,000  in  1876  to 
£2,843,000  in  1000,  and  subsequently  declined  to  £3,480,000 
in  1905.  There  has  been  no  increase,  and,  indeed,  no  large 
fluctuation  until  quite  recently  in  the  output  of  New  Zealand, 
rhich  averaged  £1,054,000  per 
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The  gold  production  of  Russia  has 
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has  been  remarkably  constant, 
averaging  £4,899,162  per  annum;  the  gold  is  derived  chiefly 
from  placer  workings  in  Siberia. 

The  gold  production  of  China  was  estimated  for  1899  at 
£1,328,338  and  for  1900  at  £860,000;  it  increased  in  1901  to 
about  £1,700,000,  to  fall  to  £340,000  in  1905;  in  1906  and  1007 
it  recovered  to  about  £  1 ,000,000. 


annum  from  1S76  to  1808,  but 
the  production  of  the  two  years 
1900 and  1905  rose  to  £1.435,459 
and  £1,070,407  respectively.  By 
far  the  most  important  addition 
to  the  Australasian  product  has 
come  from  West  Australia,  which 
began  its  production  in  1887  — 
about  the  time  of  the  incep- 

rand  C'to^^^i^SMtb 
Africa — and  by  continuous  in- 
crease,  which  assumed  large 
proportions  towards  the  close  of 
the  : ',ih century . was £6,4 26,000 
in  1899,  £6, 179,000  in  1000,  and 
£8,113,000  in  1905.  The  total 
Australasian  production  in  1908 
was  valued  at  £14,708,000. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  of 
the  gold  discoveries  made  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
was  that  of  the  Witwatersrand 
district  in  the  Transvaal.  By 
reason  of  its  unusual  geological 
character  and  great  economic 
importance  t  bis  dist  rict  deserves 
a  more  extended  description.  The  gold  occurs  in  conglomerate 
bed*,  locally  known  as  "banket."  There  are  several  scries  of 
parallel  beds,  int  erst  ratified  with  quaruite  and.  schist,  the  most 
important  being  the  "main  reef"  series.  The  gold  in  this  con- 
glomerate reef  is  partly  of  detrital  origin  and  partly  of  the  genetic 
character  of  ordinary  vein-gold.  The  formation  is  noted  for  its 
regularity  as  regards  both  tbe  thickness  and  the  gold-tenor  of 
the  ore-bearing  reefs,  in  which  respect  it  is  unparalleled  in  the 
geology  of  tbe  auriferous  formations.  The  gold  carries,  on  an 
average,  £1  per  ton,  and  is  worked  by  ordinary  methods  of  gold- 
mining,  stamp-milling  and  cyaniding.  In  1S99,  5761  stamps 
were  in  operation,  crushing  7,331446  tons  of  ore,  and  yielding 
£15,134,000,  equivalent  to  15-5%  of  tbe  world's  production. 
Of  this,  80%  came  from  within  11  m.  of  Johannesburg.  After 
September  1899  operations  were  suspended,  almost  entirely 
owing  to  tbe  Boer  War,  but  on  the  2nd  of  May  1901  they  were 
started  again.  In  1905  the  yield  was  valued  at  £20,802,074, 
and  in  1909  at  £30,915.788.  So  certain  is  the  ore-bearing 
formation  that  engineers  in  estimating  its  auriferous  contents 
feel  justified  in  assuming,  as  a  factor  in  their  calculations,  a 
vertical  extension  limited  only  by  the  lowest  depths  at  which 
mining  is  feasible.  On  such  a  basis  they  arrived  at  more  than 
£600,000,000  as  the  available  gold  contained  in  the  Witwaters- 
rand conglomerates.  This  was  a  conservative  estimate,  and  was 
made  before  the  full  extent  of  the  reefs  was  known;  in  1904 
Lionel  Philtips  stated  that  the  main  reef  series  had  been 
proved  for  61  m  ,  and  he  estimated  the  gold  remaining  to  be 
mined  to  be  worth  £1,500.000,000.  Deposits  similar  to  the 
Witwatersrand  banket  occur  in  Zululand,  and  also  on  tbe 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  In  Rhodesia,  the  country  lying  north 
of  the  Transvaal,  where  gold  occurs  in  well-defined  quarts- 
is  unquestionable  evidence  of  extensive  ancient 
The  economic  importance  of  the  region  generally 
ha*  been  fully  proved.  Rhodesia  produced  £386,148  in  1900 
and  £711,656  in  1901,  in  spite  of  the  South  African  War;  the 
product  for  1905  was  valued  at  £1480449,  and  for  "9o8  at 
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669,445 

376431 

4H.187 

I.23I.79I 

3.1 18.398 

13.877.806 

1899 

3.837.181 

3.533.488 

1.031.563 

418,869 

4".«87 

li  072.333' 

3437.310 

14.837.775 

1900 

3.555.506 

419.503 

1.348,720 

1,167,316 

456444 

435.375 

974.537 

3.829.897 

12.315.135 

13,698.089 

1901 

3.719,080 

439.704 

454.527 

497.527 

1.10541a 

3.805.500 

1903 

3.946.374 
4.3 « 5.538 

1.887.773 

•  .003.355 

463,824 

49M56 

l  .000,053 

3.870,000 

14,313.660 

1903 

3,389409 

911,118 

552,873 

5«6.524 

1. 1  <>i.  58  2 

3.560,000 
3.892480 

15.853,630 

1904 

4.345.744 

4.156.084 

793.350 

556,097 

609,781 

1. 199.»57 

|6.790.35» 

1905 

1906 

4,159.330 
3.984.538 

5477.841 

700,863 

576.889 

779.181 

1 ,063,8$  t 

4.265,743 

18.360.945 

6.449.749 

581.709 

525.527 

896,615 

1.067,050 

4.565.333 
4J74.827 

19,630,373 

1907 

3.659.693 

7,370464 
7.983.348 

399.844 

495.965 

003.673 
1.182,445 

1.282.655 

19.988.144 

1908 

3.557.705 

463467 

5"4.3<>9 

1.497.076 

4,659.360 

21,529.300 

Alloys.— Gold  forms  alloys  with  most  metals,  and  of  thc*e  many 
are  of  great  importance  in  tbe  arts.  The  alloy  with  mercury — gold 
amalgam — it  to  readily  formed  that  mercury  is  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  agents  for  extracting  the  precious  metal.  With  10%  of 
gold  present  (he  amalgam  is  fluid,  and  with  12  s",,  pasty,  while  with 
>3  %  it  consists  of  yellowish-white  crystals.  Cold  readily  alloys  with 
silver  and  copper  to  form  substances  in  use  from  remote  times  for 
money,  jewelry  and  plate.  Other  metals  which  find  application  in 
the  metallurgy  of  gold  by  virtue  of  their  property  of  extracting  the 
gold  as  an  alloy  are  lead,  which  combines  very  readily  when  molten, 


a. 


and  which  can  afterwards  be  separated  by  cupetlation,  and  copper, 
which  is  separated  from  the  gold  by  solution  in  acids  or  by  electro- 
lysis; molten  lead  also  extracts  gold  from  the  copper-gold  alloys. 
The  relative  amount  of  gold  in  an  alloy  is  expressed  in  two  ways: 
as  "  fineness,"  tJ.  the  amount  of  gold  in  1000  parts  of  alloy; 
as  "  carats,"  ia.  the  amount  of  gold  in  34  parts  of  alloy.  Thus, 
pure  gold  is  1000  "  fine  "  or  34  carat.  In  England  the  following 
standards  are  used  for  plate  and  jewelry:  375,  500,  625,  750  and 
916-6,  corresponding  to  9,  13,  15,  18  and  33  carats,  the  alloying 
metals  being  silver  and  copper  in  varying  proportions.  In  France 
three  alloys  of  the  following  standards  are  used  for  jewelry,  930, 
840  and  750,  A  greenish  alloy  used  by  goldsmiths  contains  70%  of 
silver  and  30%  of  gold.  "  Blue  gold  *'  is  stated  to  contain  75% 
of  gold  and  35  %  of  iron.  The  Japanese  use  for  ornament  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  standard  of  which  varies  from  350  to  500, 
the  colour  of  the  precious  metal  being  developed  by  "  pickling  '  in 
a  mixture  of  plum-juice,  vinegar  and  copper  sulphate.  _  They  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  series  of  bronze*,  in  which  goto  and  silver  replace 
tin  and  sine,  all  these  alloys  being  characterized  by  patina  having 
a  wonderful  range  of  tint.  The  common  alloy.  Shi-ya-ku-Do,  con- 
tains 70%  of  copper  and  30%  of  gold;  when  exposed  to  air  it 
becomes  coated  with  a  fine  black  patina,  and  is  much  used  in  Japan 
for  sword  ornaments.  Gold  wire  may  be  drawn  of  any  quality.hut  it 
is  usual  to  add  5  to  9  dwts.  of  copper  to  the  pound.  The  '  solders  " 
used  for  red  gold  contain  1  part  of  copper  and  5  of  gold ;  for  tight 
gold,  I  part  of  copper,  I  of  silver  and  4  of  gold. 

Gold  and  Silver.— Elect  rum  is  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 
Matthtev<n  observed  that  the  density  of  alloys,  the  composition  of 
which  varies  from  AuAg<  to  Au.Ag,  is  greater  than  that  calculated 
from  the  densities  of  the  constituent  metals.  These  alloys 
harder,  more  fusible  and  more  sonorous  than  pure  gold.  The 
of  the  formulae  AuAg,  AuAg,,  AuAgt  and  AuAg«  are  pertectry 
homogeneous,  and  have  been  studied  by  Levol.  Molten  alloys  con- 
taining more  than  80  "„  of  silver  deposit  on  cooling  tbe  alloy  AuAgi, 
little  gold  remaining  in  the  mother  liquor. 
GoU  and  Zi>«.-Wben  present  in  small 
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brittle,  but  it  may  be  added  to  gold  in  larger  quantities  without 
destroying  the  ductility  oi  the  precious  metal;  Peligot  proved  that  a 
triple  alloy  of  sold,  copper  and  zinc,  which  contains  5-8  %  of  the  last- 
named,  is  perfectly  ductile.  The  alloy  of  1 1  parts  gold  and  1  part  of 
zinc  is,  however,  Mated  to  be  brittle. 

Gold  and  Tin. — Alchorne  showed  that  gold  alloyed  with  rSth  part 
of  tin  is  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  rolled  and  stamped  into  coin,  pro- 
vided the  metal  is  not  annealed  at  a  high  temperature.  The  alloys 
of  tin  and  gold  are  hard  and  brittle,  and  the  combination  of  the  metals 
is  attended  with  contraction;  thus  the  alloy  SnAu  has  a  density 
14- 243,  instead  of  14-828  indicated  by  calculation.  Matthicssen  and 
Bose  obtained  Urge  crystals  of  the  alloy  AuiSn,,  having  the  colour 
of  tin,  which  changed  to  a  bronze  tint  by  oxidation. 

Gold  and  Iron.— Hatchett  found  that  the  alloy  of  II  part*  gold 
and  1  pan  of  iron  is  easily  rolled  without  annealing.  In  these  pro- 
portions the  density  of  the  alloy  is  less  than  the  mean  of  its  con- 
stituent metals. 

Gold  and  Palladium. — These  metal*  arc  stated  to  alloy  in  alt  pro- 
portions. According  to  Chenevix.  the  alloy  composed  ot  equal  parts 
of  the  two  metals  is  grey,  is  less  ductile  than  it>  constituent  metal* 
and  has  the  specific  gravity  1 1  -08.  The  alloy  of  4  parts  of  gold  and  I 
part  of  palladium  is  white,  hard  and  ductile.  Graham  showed  that  a 
wire  of  palladium  alloyed  with  from  aa  to  25  part*  of  gold  docs  not 
exhibit  the  remarkable  retraction  which,  in  pure  palladium,  attends 
its  low  of  occluded  hydrogen. 

Gold  and  Platinum. — Clarke  states  that  the  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  the  two  metals  is  ductile,  and  ha*  almost  the  colour  of  gold. 

Gold  and  Rhodium.— OcXA  alloyed  with  Jth  or  1th  of  rhodium  it, 
according  to  Wollaston.vcry  ductile,  infusible  and  ol  the  colour  of  gold. 

Gold  and  Iridium. — Small  quantities  of  iridium  do  not  destroy  the 
ductility  of  gold,  but  this  it  probably  because  the  metal  is  only  dis- 
seminated through  the  mass,  and  not  alloyed,  as  it  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  in  which  the  gold  is  fused. 

Gold  and  fiiekd.— Eleven  parts  of  gold  and  I  of  nickel  yield  an 
alloy  resembling  brass. 

Gold  and  Cobalt.— Eleven  parts  of  gold  and  I  of  cobalt  form  a 
brittle  alloy  of  a  dull  yellow  colour. 

Compounds. — Aurou*  oxide,  AurO,  is  obtained  by  cautiously 
adding  potash  to  a  solution  of  aurous  bromide,  or  by  boiling 
mixed  solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  mcrcurous  nitrate.  It  forms 
a  dark-violct  precipitate  which  dries  to  a  greyish- violet  powder. 
When  freshly  prepared  it  dissolves  in  cold  water  to  form  an  indigo- 
coloured  solution  with  a  brownish  fluorescence  of  colloidal  aurous 
oxide;  it  is  insoluble  in  hot  water.  This  oxide  is  slightly  basic. 
Auric  oxide,  AurOj.  is  a  brown  powder,  decomposed  into  its  elements 
wben'heatcd  to  about  250*  or  on  exposure  to  light.  When  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  auric  chloride  is  treated  with  caustic  potash, 
a  brown  precipitate  of  auric  hydrate,  Au(OH)>,  it  obtained,  which, 
on  heating,  loses  water  to  form  auryl  hydrate,  AuO(OH),  and 
auric  oxide,  AujO».  It  functions  chiefly  as  an  acidic  oxide,  being 
less  basic  than  aluminium  oxide,  and  forming  no  stable  oxy-salts. 
It  dissolve*  in  alkalis  to  form  well-defined  crystalline  salts;  potassium 
a  urate,  KAuO|-3H|0.  i»  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  used  in  electro- 
ns. With  concentrated  ammonia  auric  oxide  forms  a  black, 
explosive  compound  of  the  composition  AuN,H, 311,0, 
"  fulminating  gold  ";  this  substance  is  generally  considered 
to  be  Au(NHt)NH-:iHiO.  but  it  may  be  an  amminc  of  the  formula 
(Au(NHi)i(OH)iJOH.  Other  oxides,  e.g.  AujOj.  have  been  described. 

Aurous  chloride,  AuCI,  is  obtained  as  a  lemon-yellow,  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  by  heating  auric  chloride  to  185  .  It 
begi  ns  t  o  decom  pose  i  n  t  o  gold  a  nd  c  hlor  1  ne  a  1 1 85  \  t  lie  d  •  1  <  >  m  posit  ion 
being  complete  at  230°;  water  decomposes  it  into  gold  and  auric 
chloride.  Auric  chloride,  or  gold  trichloride,  AuCla,  is  a  dark  ruby- 
red  or  reddish-brown,  crystalline,  deliquescent  powder  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia.  It  is  also  obtained  by  carefully 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  metal  in  chlorine  water.  The  gold 
chloride  ol  commerce,  which  is  used  in  photography,  is  really  a 
hydrochloride,  chlorauric  or  aurichloric  acid,  HAuC'l,  3HrO.  and 
is  obtained  in  long  yellow  needles  by  cry  stallizing  the  acid  solution. 
Corresponding  to  this  acid,  a  scries  of  salts,  named  chlorauratcs  or 
aurichlorides,  are  known.  The  potassium  salt  is  obtained  by  crys- 
tallizing equivalent  quantities  of  potassium  and  auric  chlorides. 
Light-yellow  monoclinic  needles  of  2KAuCI»-HjO  are  deposited  from 
warm,  strongly  acid  solutions,  and  transparent  rhombic  tables  of 
KAuCl«-2HiO  from  neutral  solutions.  By  crystallizing  an  aqueous 
solution,  red  crystals  of  Aut'l,  JII.O  are  obtained.  Auric  chloride 
combines  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases— amines, 
alkaloids,  «c— to  form  characteristic  compounds.  Cold  dichloride, 
probably  AutCla,  -Au.AuCI.,  aurous  chlorauratc,  is  said  to  be 
obtained  at  a  dark-red  mass  by  heating  finely  divided  gold  to  140°- 
170*  in  chlorine.  Water  decomposes  it  into  gold  and  auric  chloride. 
The  bromides  and  iodides  resemble  the  chlorides.  Aurous  bromide, 
AuBr,  is  a  yellowish-green  powder  obtained  by  heating  the  tri- 
bromide  to  140*;  auric  bromide.  AuBri.  forms  reddish-black  or 
scarlet-red  leafy  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  water  to  form  a  reddish- 
brown  solution  .and  combine*  withbromidestoform  bromaurates  corre- 
sponding to  the  chlorauratcs.  Aurous  iodide,  Aul.  is  a  light-yellow, 
ringly  soluble  powder  obtained,  together  with  free  kiline,  by 
ling  potassium  iodide  to  auric  chloride;  auric  iodide,  Auli. 
forinod  as  a  dark-green  powder  at  the  same  time,  but  it  readily 


decomposes  to  aurou*  iodide  and  iodine.  Aurous  iodide  is  also 
obtained  a*  a  green  solid  by  acting  upon  gold  with  iodine.  Tk» 
iodaurates  correspond  to  the  chlor-and  bromaurate*:  the  potassium 
•alt,  KAul(.  forms  highly  lustrous,  intensely  black,  four-sided  prisms. 

Aurous  cyanide,  AuCN,  form*  yellow,  microscopic,  hexagonal 
tables,  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  solution  of  potassium  aurocyanide.  KAu(CN  > 
This  salt  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  rrpa 
by  ammonia,  and  then  introducing  the  well-washed  precipitate  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  solution  is  filtered 
and  allowed  to  cool,  when  colourless  rhombic  pyramids  of  the 
aurocyanide  separate.  It  is  also  obtained  in  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide  on  gold  in  the  presence  of  air,  a  reaction  utilized  in  the 
MacArthur-Forrest  process  of  gold  extraction  (sec  below).  Auric 
cyanide,  Au(CN  ,,  is  not  certainly  known  its  double  salts,  how- 
ever, have  been  frequently  described.  Potassium  aunryarude, 
2KAu(CN)4-3H|0.  is  obtained  as  large,  colourless,  eraorcsreat 
tablets  by  crystallizing  concentrated  solution*  of  auric  chloride 
and  potassium  cyanide.  The  acid,  auric-yank acid.2HAu(CN)a  HtO, 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  silver  salt  (obtained  by  precipiutiag 
the  potassium  salt  with  silver  nitrate)  with  hydrochloric  acid;  it 
form*  tabular  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Gold  forms  three  sulphides  corresponding  to  the  oxides;  they 
readily  decompose  on  heating.  Aurous  sulphide.  Au>S,  it  a  brownish- 
black  powder  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  • 
solution  of  potassium  aurocyanide  and  then  acidifying.  Sodium 
aurosulphide.  NaAuS-4HrO.  is  prepared  by  fusing  grid  wit 
sulphide  and  sulphur,  the  melt  being  extracted  with  watci 
in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  colourless,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  tin 
brown  on  exposure  to  air.  This  method  of  bringing  gold  into 
solution  i*  mentioned  by  Stahl  in  hi*  Obtertatumts  Ckymuo- 
Pkyiuo-ileditae;  he  there  remark*  that  Moses  probably  destroyed 
the  golden  calf  by  burning  it  with  sulphur  and  alkali  (Ex.  xxi.ii  joj. 


Aunc  sulphide,  Au>Sa.  is  an  amorphous  powder  forn.ed  when  lithium 
aurichlonde  is  treated  with  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  —to*. 
It  is  very  unstable, 'decomposing  into  gold  and  sulphur  at  200". 


Oxy-salts  of  gold  are  almost  unknown,  but  the  sulphite  and  thi> 
sulphate  form  double  salts.  Thus  by  adding  acid  sodium  sulphite 
to,  or  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  at  50*  into,  a  solution  of  •odium 
aurate,  the  salt,  3Na»SOiAu»SOr3ltiO  i»  obtained,  which,  when 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  forms  a  purple 
powder,  appearing  yellow  or  green  by  reflected  light.  Sodiura 
aurothiosulphate.  3Na»SrO,-Au»SrOl-4rliO,  forms  colourless  needles; 
it  is  obtained  in  the  direct  action  of  sodium  thiosulphateongoldinthe 
presence  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  dilul 
of  auric  chloride  to  a  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

The  various  deposits  of  gold  may  be  divided  into  two 
"veins "and  "placers."  The  vein  mining  of  gold  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  similar  deposits  of  metals  (see  Mixhru. 
Dkposits).  In  the  placer  or  alluvial  deposits,  the  precious  metal 
is  found  usually  in  a  water-worn  condition  imbedded  in  earthy 
matter,  and  the  method  of  working  all  such  deposits  is  based  oa 
the  disintegration  of  the  earthy  matter  by  the  action  of  a  stream 
of.  water,  which  washes  away  the  lighter  portions  and  leaves  the 
denser  gold.  In  alluvial  deposits  the  richest  ground  is  usually 
found  in  contact  with  the  "  bed  rock";  and,  when  the  overlying 
cover  of  gravel  is  very  thick,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  when  the 
older  gravel  is  covered  with  a  flow  ol  basalt,  regular  mining  by 
shafts  and  levels,  as  in  what  are  known  as  tunnel -claim 
required  to  reach  the  auriferous  ground. 

The  extraction  of  gold  may  be  effected  by  several 
we  may  distinguish  the  following  leading  types: 

1.  By  simple  washing,  i.e.  dressing  aurifcroussands.gTaveU.&c.; 

2.  By  amalgamation,  i.e.  forming  a  gold  amalgam,  afterwards 
removing  the  mercury  by  distillation; 

3.  By  chlorination,  i.e.  forming  the  soluble  gold  chloride  and 
then  precipitating  the  metal; 

4.  By  the  cyanide  process,  i.e.  dissolving  the  gold  in 
cyanide  solution,  and  then  precipitating  the  metal; 

5.  Electrolytically,  generally  applied  to 
in  processes  (3)  and  (4). 

I.  Extraction  of  Gold  by  Walking. — In  the  early  days  of  gold- 
washing  in  California  and  Australia,  when  rich  alluvial  deposits 
were  common  at  the  surface,  the  most 
The  most  characteristic  is  the  "pan1 
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•out*  keep  it*  contents  suspended  in  the  stream  of  water,  which 
carries  away  the  bulk  of  the  tighter  material,  leaving  the  heavy 
mineral*,  together  with  any  gold  which  may  have  been  present.  The 
washing  is  repeated  until  enough  of  the  enriched  sand  is  collected, 
when  the  gold  is  finally  recovered  by  careful  washing  or  "  panning 
out  "  in  a  smaller  pan.  In  Mexico  and  South  America,  instead  of  the 
pan,  a  wooden  dish  or  trough,  known  as  "  batea,"  is  used. 

The  "  cradle  "  is  a  simple  appliance  for  treating  somewhat  larger 
quantities,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  box,  mounted  on  rockers, 
and  provided  with  a  perforated  bottom  of  sheet  iron  in  which  the 
*'  pay  dirt  "  is  placed.  Water  is  poured  on  the  dirt,  and  the  rocking 
motion  imparted  to  thecradlc  causes  the  finer  particles  to  pass  through 
the  perforated  bottom  on  to  a  canvas  screen,  and  thence  to  the  base 
of  the  cradle,  where  the  auriferous  particles  accumulate  on  transverse 
bars  of  wood,  called  "  riffles." 

The  "  torn  "  is  a  tort  of  cradle  with  an  extended  sluice  placed  on 
an  incline  of  about  I  in  12.  The  upper  end  contains  a  perforated 
riddle  plate  which  is  placed  directly  over  the  riffle  box,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  mercury  may  be  placed  behind  the  riffles. 
Copper  plates  amalgamated  with  mercury  are  also  used  when  the 
gold  is  very  fine,  and  in  some  instances  amalgamated  silver  coins  have 
been  used  for  the  tame  purpose.  Sometimes  the  stuff  is  disintegrated 
with  water  in  a  "  puddling  machine,"  which  was  used,  especially  in 
Australia,  when  the  earthy  matters  are  tenacious  and  water  scarce. 
The  machine  frequently  resembles  a  bookmaker's  wash-mill,  and  is 
worked  by  horse  or  steam  power. 

In  workings  on  a  larger  scale,  where  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant, 
as  in  California,  sluices  were  generally  employed.  They  are  shallow 
troughs  about  12  ft.  long,  about  16  to  JO  in.  wide  and  I  ft.  in  depth. 
The  troughs  taper  slightly  so  that  tbey  can  be  joined  in  scries,  the 
total  length  often  reaching  several  hundred  feet.  The  incline  of  the 
sluice  varies  with  the  conformation  of  the  ground  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  stuff  to  be  washed,  from  I  in  16  to  1  in  8.  A  rectangular  trough 
of  boards,  whose  dimensions  depend  chiefly  on  the  size  0?  the  plant's 
available,  is  set  up  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the 
claim  to  be  worked,  upon  trestles  or  piers  of  rough  stone-work,  at  such 
an  inclination  that  the  stream  may  carry  off  all  but  the  Urgent  stones, 
which  are  kept  back  by  a  grating  of  boards  about  2  in.  apart.  The 
gravel  is  dug^  by  hand  and  thrown  in  at  the  upper  end,  the  stones 
kept  back  U.ing  removed  at  intervals  by  two  men  with  four-pronged 
steel  locks  The  floor  of  the  sluice  is  laid  with  riffles  made  of  strips 
of  wood  2  in.  square  laid  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  and 
at  other  points  with  boards  having  transverse  notches  filled  with 
mercury.    These  were  known  originally  as  Hungarian  riffles. 

In  larger  plant  the  upper  ends  of  the  sluices  arc  often  cut  in  rock 
or  lined  with  stone  blocks,  the  grating  stopping  the  Larger  stones 
being  known  as  a  "  grizzly."  In  order  to  save  very  fine  and  especially 
rusty  particles  of  gold,  so-called  "  under-current  sluices  "  are  used; 
these  are  ihallow  wooden  tanks,  $0  sq.  yds.  and  upwards  in  area, 
which  are  placed  somewhat  below  the  main  sluice,  and  communicate 
with  it  above  and  below,  the  entry  being  protected  by  a  grating  so 
that  only  the  finer  material  is  admitted.  These  arc  paved  with  stone 
blocks  or  lined  with  mercury  riffles,  so  that  from  the  greatly  reduced 
velocity  of  flow,  due  to  the  sudden  increase  of  surface,  the  finer 
particles  of  gold  may  collect.  In  order  to  save  finely  divided  gold, 
amalgamated  copper  plates  arc  sometimes  placed  in  a  nearly  level 
position,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head  of  the  sluice,  the 
gold  which  is  retained  in  it  being  removed  from  time  to  time.  Sluices 
are  often  made  double,  and  they  are  usually  cleaned  up — that  is, 
the  deposit  rich  in  gold  is  removed  from  tbcm— once  a  week. 

The  "  pan  "  is  now  only  used  by  prospectors,  while  the  "  cradle  " 
and  M  torn  "  are  practically  confined  to  the  Chinese;  the  sluice  is 
considered  .to  be  the  best  contrivance  for  washing  gold  gravels. 

j.  The  Amalgamation  Process— This  method  is  employed  to 
extract  gold  from  both  alluvial  and  reef  deposits:  in  the  first 
case  it  is  combined  with  "  hydraulic  mining,"  i.e.  disintegrating 
auriferous  gravels  by  powerful  jets  of  water,  and  the  sluice 
system  described  above;  in  the  second  case  the  vein  stuff  is 
prepared  by  -crushing  and  the  amalgamation  is  carried  out  in 
Bills. 

Hydraulic  mining  has  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  the  country 
of  its  invention,  California,  and  the  western  territories  of  America, 
where  the  conditions  favourable  for  its  use  are  more  fully  developed 
than  elsewhere — notably  the  presence  of  thick  banks  of  gravel  that 
cannot  be  utilized  by  other  methods,  and  abundance  of  water,  even 
though  considerable  work  may  be  required  at  times  to  make  it  avail- 
able. The  general  conditions  to  be  observed  in  such  workings 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  (l)  The  whole  of  the  auriferous 
gravel,  down  to  the  "  bed  rock,"  must  be  removed, — that  is,  no 
selection  of  rich  or  poor  parts  is  possible;  (2)  this  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  water  alone,  or  at  times  by  water  supplemented 
by  blasting :  (3)  the  conglomerate  must  be  mechanically  disintegrated 
•ithout  interrupting  the  whole  system;  (4)  the  gold  must  be  saved 
sit  hunt  interrupting  the  continuous  flow  of  water;  and  (5)  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  disposing  of  the  vast  masses  of  impoverished 
gravel. 

The  water  is  brought  from  a  ditch  on  the  high  ground,  and  through 
a  line  of  pipes  to  the  distributing  box,  whence  the  branch  pipe* 


supplying  the  jets  diverge.  The  stream  issues  through  a  nozzle, 
termed  a  "  monitor  "  or  "  giant,"  which  is  fitted  with  a  ball  and 
socket  joint,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  jet  may  be  varied  through 
considerable  angles  by  simply  moving  a  handle.  The  material  of 
the  bank  being  loosened  by  blasting  and  the  cutting  action  of  the 
water,  crumbles  into  holes,  and  the  superincumbent  mass,  often 
with  Urge  trees  and  stones,  falls  into  the  lower  ground.  The 
stream,  laden  with  stones  and  gravel,  passes  into  the  sluices,  where 
the  gold  is  recovered  in  the  manner  already  described.  Under  the 
most  advantageous  conditions  the  loss  of  gold  may  be  estimated  at 
15  or  20%,  the  amount  recovered  representing  a  value  of  about 
two  shillings  per  ton  of  gravel  treated.  The  loss  of  mercury  is 
about  the  same,  from  5  to  6  cwt.  being  in  constant  use  per  mile  of 
sluice. 

In  working  auriferous  river-beds,  dredges  have  been  used  with 
considerable  success  in  certain  parts  of  New  Zealand  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  in  America.  The  dredges  used  in  California  are  almost 
exclusively  of  the  endless-chain  bucket  or  steam-shovel  pattern. 
Some  dredges  have  a  capacity  under  favourable  conditions  of  over 
2000  cub.  yds.  of  gravel  daily.  The  gravel  is  excavated  as  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  endless-chain  bucket  dredge  and  dumped  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  dredge.  It  then  passes  through  screens  and  grizzlies 
to  retain  the  coarse  gravel,  the  finer  material  passing  on  to  sluice 
boxes  provided  with  riffles,  supplied  with  mercury.  There  are 
belt  conveyers  for  discharging  the  gravel  and  tailings  at  the  end  of  the 
vessel  remote  from  the  buckets.  The  water  necessary  to  the  process 
is  pumped  from  the  river;  as  much  as  2000  gallons  per  minute  is 
used  on  the  larger  dredges. 

The  dressing  or  mechanical  preparation  of  vein  stuff  containing  gold 
is  generally  similar  to  that  of  other  ores  (see  Oat-DREssiNG),  except 
that  the  precious  metal  should  be  removed  from  the  waste  substances 
as  quickly  as  possible,  even  although  other  minerals  of  value  that  are 
subsequently  recovered  may  be  present.  In  all  cases  the  quarts 
or  other  vein  stuff  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  further  operations.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways, 
e.g.  either  (l)  by  the  Mexican  crusher  or  arrailra.  in  which  thcgrinding 
is  effected  upon  a  bed  of  stone,  over  which  heavy  blocks  of  stone 
attached  to  cross  arms  are  dragged  by  the  rotation  of  the  arms  about 
a  central  spindle,  or  (2)  by  the  Chilean  mill  or  tratnche,  also  known 
as  the  edge-runner,  where  the  grinding  stones  roll  upon  the  floor, 
at  the  same  time  turning  about  a  central  upright — contrivances 
which  are  mainly  used  lor  the  preparation  of  silver  ores;  but 
by  far  the  Largest  proportion  of  the  gold  quartz  of  California, 
Australia  and  Africa  is  reduced  by  (3)  the  stamp  mill,  which  is  similar 
in  principle  to  that  used  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  tin  and  other 
c  res. 

The  stamp  mill  was  first  used  in  California,  and  its  use  has  since 
spread  over  the  whole  world.  In  the  mills  of  the  Californian  type  the 
stamp  is  a  cylindrical  iron  pestle  faced  with  a  chilled  cast  iron  shoe, 
removable  so  that  it  can  be  renewed  when  necessary,  attached  to 
a  round  iron  rod  or  lifter,  the  whole  weighing  from  600  to  900  lb; 
stamps  weighing  1 320  lb  are  in  use  in  the  Transvaal.  The  lift  is 
effected  by  cams  acting  on  the  under  surface  of  tappets,  and  formed 
by  cylindrical  boxes  keyed  on  to  the  stems  of  the  lifter  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  length  from  the  top.  As,  however,  the  cams,  unlike 
those  of  European  stamp  mills,  are  placed  to  one  side  of  the  stamp,  the 
latter  is  not  only  lifted  but  turned  partly  round  on  its  own  axis,  where- 
by the  shoes  are  worn  down  uniformly.  The  height  of  lift  may  be 
between  4  and  18  in.,  and  the  number  of  blows  from  30  to  over  too 
per  minute.  The  stamps  are  usually  arranged  in  batteries  of  five; 
the  order  of  working  is  usually  1,  4,  2,  5,  3,  but  other  arrangements, 
'-f-  «•  3-  5.  4-  »n<f  5.  a.  4.  3.  »re  common.  The  stuff,  previously 
broken  to  about  2-in.  lumps  in  a  rock-breaker,  is  fed  in  through  an 
aperture  at  the  back  of  the  "  battery  box,"  a  constant  supply  of 
water  is  admitted  from  above,  and  mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state 
is  added  at  frequent  intervals.  The  discharge  of  the  comminuted 
material  takes  place  through  an  aperture,  which  is  covered  by  a 
thin  steel  plate  perforated  with  numerous  slits  about  r«th  in.  broad 
and  )  in.  long,  a  certain  volume  being  discharged  at  every  blow 
and  carried  forward  by  the  flushing  water  over  an  apron  or  table 
in  front,  covered  by  copper  plates  filled  with  mercury.  Similar 
plates  are  often  used  to  catch  any  particles  of  gold  that  may  be  thrown 
back,  while  the  main  operation  is  so  conducted  that  the  bulk  of  the 
gold  may  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  amalgam  by  bringing  the  two 
metals  into  intimate  contact  under  the  stamp  head,  and  remain  in  the 
battery.  The  tables  in  front  are  laid  at  an  incline  of  about  H*  and  are 
about  13  ft.  long;  they  collect  from  10  to  15%  of  the  whole  gold; 
a  further  quantity  is  recovered  by  leading  the  sands  through  a  gutter 
about  16  in.  broad  and  120  ft.  long,  also  lined  with  amalgamated 
copper  plates,  after  the  pyritie  and  other  heavy  minerals  have  been 
separated  by  depositing  in  catch  pits  and  other  simitar  contrivances. 

When  the  ore  does  not  contain  any  considerable  amount  of  free  gold 
mercury  is  not,  as  a  rule,  used  during  the  crushing;,  but  the  amalgama- 
tion is  carried  out  in  a  separate  plant.  Contrivance*  of  the  most 
diverse  constructions  have  been  employed.  The  most  primitive  is 
the  rubbing  together  of  the  concentrated  crushings  with  mercury  in 
iron  mortars.  Barrel  amalgamation,  i.e.  mixing  the  crushings 
with  mercury  in  rotating  barrels,  is  rarely  used,  the  process  being 
wasteful,  since  the  mercury  is  specially  apt  to  be  "  floured  "  (tee 
below).' 
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At  Schemnitz,  Kerpcnycs.  Kreuzberg  and  other  localities  in 
Hungary,  quartz  vein  stuff  containing  a  little  gold,  partly  free  and 
partly  associated  with  pyrites  and  galena,  is,  after  stamping  in  mills, 
similar  to  those  described  above,  but  without  rotating  stamps, 
passed  through  the  *o<allcd  "  Hungarian  gold  mill "  or  "  quick-mill." 
This  consists  of  a  cast-iron  pan  having  a  shallow  cylindrical  bottom 
holding  mercury,  in  which  a  wooden  muller,  nearly  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  inside  of  the  pan,  and  armed  below  with  several  pro- 
jecting blades,  is  made  to  revolve  by  gearing  wheels.  The  stuff 
from  the  stamps  is  conveyed  to  the  middle  of  the  muller,  and  is 
distributed  over  the  mercury,  when  the  gold  subsides,  while  the 
quartz  and  lighter  materials  are  guided  by  the  blades  to  the  cir- 
cumference and  arc  discharged,  usually  into  a  second  similar  mill, 
and  subsequently  pass  over  blanket  tables,  i.e.  boards  covered 
with  canvas  or  sacking,  the  gold  and  heavier  particles  becoming  en- 
tangled in  the  fibres.  The  action  of  this  mill  is  really  more  nearly 
analogous  to  that  of  a  centrifugal  pump,  as  no  grinding  action  lakes 
place  in  it.  The  amalgam  is  cleaned  out  periodically — tort  nightly  or 
monthly — and  after  filtering  through  linen  bags  to  remove  the  excess 
of  mercury,  it  is  transferred  to  retorts  for  distillation  (see  below). 

Many  other  forms  of  pan-amalgamators  have  been  devised.  The 
Laszlo  is  an  improved  Hungarian  mill,  white  the  Ficcard  is  of  the 
same  type.  In  the  Knox  and  Boss  mills,  which  arc  also  employed 
for  the  amalgamation  of  silver  ores,  the  grinding  is  effected  between 
Aat  horizontal  surfaces  instead  of  conical  or  curved  surfaces  as  in  the 
previously  described  forms. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  gold  by  amalga- 
mation, and  more  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  pyrites,  arises  from 
the  so-called  "  sickening  "  or  "  flouring  "  of  the  mercury;  that  is,  the 
particles,  losing  their  bright  metallic  surfaces,  are  no  longer  capable 
of  coalescing  with  or  taking  up  other  metals.  Of  the  numerous 
remedies  proposed  the  most  efficacious  is  perhaps  sodium  amalgam. 
It  appears  that  amalgamation  is  often  impeded  by  the  tarnish 
found  on  the  surface  ol  the  gold  when  it  is  associated  with  sulphur, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony  or  tellurium.  Henry  Wurtz  in  America 
(1 864)  and  Sir  William  Crookcs  in  England  ( 1 865)  made  independently 
the  discovery  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  to 
the  mercury,  the  operation  is  much  facilitated,  it  is  also  stated  that 
sodium  prevents  both  the  "  sickening  "  and  the  "  flouring  "  of  the 
mercury  which  is  produced  by  certain  associated  minerals.  The 
addition  of  potassium  cyanide  has  been  suggested  to  assist  the 
amalgamation  and  to  prevent  "  flouring,"  but  Skey  has  shown  that 
its  use  is  attended  with  loss  of  gold. 

Separation  of  Gold  from  Ike  A  ma! [am. — The  amalgam  is  first 
pressed  in  wetted  canvas  or  buckskin  in  order  to  remove  excess  of 
mercury.  Lumps  of  the  solid  amalgam,  about  2  in.  in  diameter, 
arc  introduced  into  an  iron  vessel  provided  with  an  iron  tube  that 
leads  into  a  condenser  containing  water.  The  distillation  is  then 
effected  by  heating  to  dull  redness.  The  amalgam  yields  about 
30  to  40%  of  gold.  Horizontal  cylindrical  retorts,  holding  from 
200  10  1200  lb  of  amalgam,  are  used  in  the  larger  Califomian  mills, 
pot  retorts  being  used  in  the  smaller  mills.  The  bullion  left  in  the 
retorts  is  then  melted  in  black-lead  crucibles,  with  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  suitable  fluxes,  e.g.  nitre,  sodium  carbonate,  Ac. 

The  extraction  of  gold  from  auriferous  minerals  by  fusion,  except  as 
an  incident  in  their  treatment  for  other  metals,  is  very  rarely  practised. 
It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  treat  the  concentrated  black  iron 
obtained  in  the  Ural  gold  washings,  which  consists  chiefly  of  mag- 
netite, as  an  iron  ore,  by  smelting  it  with  charcoal  for  auriferous  pig- 
iron,  the  latter  metal  possessing  the  property  of  dissolving  gold  in 
considerable  quantity.  By  subsequent  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
the  gold  could  be  recovered.  Experiments  on  this  point  were  made 
by  Anossow  in  1835,  but  they  have  never  been  followed  in  practice. 

Cold  in  galena  or  other  lead  ores  is  invariably  recovered  in  the 
refining  or  treatment  of  the  lead  and  silver  obtained.  Pyritic  ores 
containing  copper  are  treated  by  methods  analogous  to  those  of 
the  copper  smelter.  In  Colorado  the  pyritic  ores  containing  gold 
and  silver  in  association  with  copper  are  smelted  in  revcrbcratory 
furnaces  for  regulus,  which,  when  desilverized  by  Zicrvogel's  met  hod, 
leaves  a  residue  containing  20  or  30  oz.  of  gold  per  ton.  This  is 
smelted  with  rich  gold  ores,  notably  those  containing  tellurium,  for 
white  metal  or  rcgulus;  and  by  a  following  process  of  partial  reduc- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  selecting  in  copper  smelting,  "  bottoms  " 
of  impure  copper  arc  obtained  in  which  practically  all  the  gold  is 
concentrated.  By  continuing  the  treatment  of  these  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  refining,  poling  ana  granulating,  all  the  foreign  matters 
other  than  gold,  copper  and  silver  are  removed,  and.  by  exposing  the 
granulated  metal  to  a  high  oxidizing  heat  for  a  considerable  time  the 
copper  may  be  completely  oxidized  while  the  precious  metals  arc 
unaltered.  Subsequent  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  renders  the 
copper  soluble  in  water  as  sulphate,  and  the  final  residue  contains 
only  gold  and  silver,  which  is  parted  or  refined  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  method  of  separating  gold  from  copper,  by  converting  the  latter 
into  oxide  and  sulphate,  is  also  used  at  Okcr  in  the  Harz. 

Extraction  by  Means  of  Aqueous  Solutions.— 'Many  processes 
have  been  suggested  in  which  the  gold  of  auriferous  deposits  is 
converted  into  products  soluble  in  water,  from  which  solutions 
the  gold  may  be  precipitated.   Of  these  processes,  two  only  are 


of  special  importance,  viz.  the chlori nation  or  Planner  process,  fa 
which  the  metal  is  converted  into  the  chloride,  and  the  cyanide  or 
Mac  Arthur-  Forrest  process,  in  which  it  is  converted  in  to  potassium 
aurocyanide. 

(3)  CUorinalion  or  Plattntr  Process— \ n  this  process  moistened  gold 
ores  arc  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  the  resulting  gold  chloride  dis- 
solved out  with  water,  and  the  gold  precipitated  with  ferrous  sulphate, 
charcoal,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  otherwise.  The  process  originated 
in  1848  with  C.  F.  Plattner,  who  suggested  that  the  residues  frcxa 
certain  mines  at  Reichenstein,  in  Silesia,  should  be  treated  with 
chlorine  after  the  arsenical  products  had  been  extracted  by  roasting. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  Percy  independently  made  the 
same  discovery,  and  stated  his  results  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  (at  Swansea)  in  1849.  but  the  Report  was  not  published 
until  1852.  The  process  was  introduced  in  1858  by  Dee t ken  at  Grass 
Valley,  California,  where  the  waste  minerals,  principally  pyrites  from 
tailings,  had  been  worked  for  a  considerable  time  by  amalgamation 
The  process  is  rarely  applied  to  ores  direct;  free-milling  ores  are 
generally  amalgamated,  and  the  tailings  and  slimes,  after  concentra- 
tion, operated  upon.  Three  stages  in  the  process  arc  to  be  distin- 
guished: calcination,  to  convert  all  the  metals,  except  gold 
and  silver,  into  oxides,  which  are  unacted  upon  by  chlorine;  (ii ) 
chlorinating  the  gold  and  lixiviating  the  product ;  (iu.)  precipitating 
the  gold. 

The  calcination,  or  roasting,  is  conducted  at  a  low  temperature  in 
some  form  of  rcverberatory  furnace.  Salt  is  added  in  the  roasting 
to  convert  any  lime,  magnesia  or  lead  which  may  be  present,  into 
the  corresponding  chlorides.  The  auric  chloride  is.  however,  de- 
composed at  the  elevated  temperature  into  finely  divided  metallic 
gold,  which  is  then  readily  attacked  by  the  chlorine  gas.  The  high 
volatility  of  gold  in  the  presence  of  certain  metals  must  also  be 
considered.  According  to  Eglcston  the  loss  may  be  from  40  to  00  % 
of  the  total  gold  present  in  cupriferous  ores  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  duration  of  calcination.  The  roasted  mineral,  slightly 
.moistened,  is  introduced  into  a  vat  made  of  stoneware  or  pitched 
planks,  and  furnished  with  a  double  bottom.  Chlorine,  generally 
prepared  by  the  interaction  of  pyrotusite,  salt  and  sulphuric  acid, 
is  led  from  a  suitable  generator  beneath  the  false  bottom,  and  1 ' 
through  the  moistened  ore,  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  broken  1 
the  gold  is  thus  converted  into  a  soluble  chloride,  which  is  aft) 
removed  by  washing  with  water.  Both  fixed  and  rotating  vats  are 
employed,  the  chlorination  proceeding  more  rapidly  in  the  latter 
case;  rotating  barrels  are  sometimes  used.  There  have  also  been 
introduced  processes  in  which  the  chlorine  is  generated  in  the 
chloridizing  vat,  the  reagents  used  being  dilute  solutions  of  bleaching 
powder  and  an  acid.    Munktcll's  process  is  of  this  type.    In  the 


Thies  process,  used  in  many  districts  in  the  United  States,  the 
arc  rotating  barrels  made,  in  the  later  forms,  0/  iron  lined  with  lesad. 
and  provided  with  a  filter  formed  of  a  finely  perforated  leaden 
grating  running  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  other,  and  rigidly 
neld  in  place  by  wooden  frames.  Chlorine  is  generated  within  the 
barrel  from  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  lime.  After  charging, 
the  barrel  is  rotated,  and  when  the  chlorination  is  complete  the 
contents  are  emptied  on  a  filter  of  quartz  or  some  similar  material, 
and  the  filtrate  fed  to  settling  tanks. 

After  settling  the  solution  is  run  into  the  precipitating  tanks.  The 
precipitants  in  use  are:  ferrous  sulphate,  charcoal  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sulphur  dioxide;  the  use  of 
copper  and  iron  sulphides  has  been  suggested,  but  apparently  these 
substances  have  achieved  no  success. 

In  the  case  of  ferrous  sulphate,  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  in 
dilutesulphuric  acid,  the  reaction  follows  t  he  equation  AuCU  +  3FcSOt 
-FeCI,+Fc(SO,),+Au.  At  the  same  time  any  lead,  calcium, 
barium  and  strontium  present  are  precipitated  as  sulphates;  it  is 
therefore  advantageous  to  remove  these  metals  by  the  preliminary 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  also  serves  to  keep  any  basic  iron 
salts  in  solution.  The  precipitation  is  carried  out  in  tanks  or  vats 
made  with  wooden  sides  and  a  cement  bottom.  The  solutions  are 
well  mixed  by  stirring  with  wooden  poles,  and  the  gold  allowed  to 
settle,  the  time  allowed  varying  from  12  to  72  hours.  The  super- 
natant liquid  is  led  into  settling  tanks,  where  a  further  amount 
of  gold  is  deposited,  and  is  then  filtered  through  sawdust  or 
sanu,  the  sawdust  bring  afterwards  burnt  and  the  gold  separated 
from  the  ashes  and  the  sand  treated  in  the  chloridizing  vat.  The 
precipitated  gold  is  washed,  treated  with  salt  and  sulphuric  acid 
to  remove  iron  salts,  roughly  dried  by  pressing  in  cloths  or  on  filter 
paper,  and  then  melted  with  salt,  borax  and  nitre  in  gra|  ' 
crucibles.  Thus  prepared  it  has  a  fineness  of  800-960,  the 
impurities  usually  being  iron  and  lead. 

Charcoal  is  used  as  the  precipitant  at  Mount  Morgan K  Australia. 
Its  use  was  proposed  as  early  as  1818  and  1819  by  Hare  and  Henry: 
Percy  advocated  it  in  1869,  and  Davis  adopted  it  on  the  large  scaile 
at  a  work*  in  Carolina  in  1880.  The  action  is  not  properly  under- 
stood ;  it  may  be  due  to  the  reducing  gases  (hydrogen,  hydrocarbons, 
etc.)  which  arc  invariably  present  in  wood  charcoal.  The  process 
consists  essentially  in  running  the  solution  over  layers  of  charcoal, 
the  charcoal  being  afterwards  burned.    It  F 
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I  rapidly,  and  hat  been  adopted  at  many  works. 
.  bur  dioxide,  generated  by  burning  sulphur,  ia  forced  into  the 
solution  under  pressure,  where  it  interacts  with  any  free  chlorine 
present  to  form  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  obtained  by  treating  iron  sulphide  or  a  coarse  matte 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  forced  in  similarly.  The  gold  is 
precipitated  as  the  sulphide,  together  with  any  arsenic,  antimony, 
copper,  silver  and  lead  which  may  be  present.  The  precipitate 
is  collected  in  a  filter-press,  and  then  roasted  in  muffle  furnaces 
with  nitre,  borax  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  fineness  of  the  gold  so 
obtained  is  000  to  9S°- 

4.  Cyanide  Process. — This  process  depends  upon  the  solubility 
of  gold  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  in  the  presence 
of  air  (or  some  other  oxidizing  agent),  and  the  subsequent  precipita- 
tion of  the  gold  by  metallic  zinc  or  by  electrolysis.  The  solubility 
of  gold  in  cyanide  solutions  was  known  to  K.  \V.  Schccle  in  1782; 
and  M.  Faraday  applied  it  to  the  preparation  of  extremely  thin 
films  of  the  metal.  L.  Eisner  recognized,  in  1846,  the  part  played 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  in  1879  Dixon  showed  that  bleaching  powder, 

rnganese  dioxide,  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  facilitated  the  solution. 
B.  Christy  [Trent.  A  I.St. E.,  1896,  vol.  26)  has  shown  that  the 
solution  is  hastened  by  many  oxidizing  agents,  especially  sodium  and 
manganese  dioxides  and  potassium  ferricyamde.  According  to 
C.  Bodlander  (Ztil.  f.  angfw.  Chem.,  1896,  vol.  19)  the  rate  of  solu- 
tion in  potassium  cyanide  depends  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  gold 
—the  finer  the  subdivision  the  quicker  the  solution, — and  on  the 


concentration  of  the  solution — the  rate  increasing  until  the  solution 
contains  0-25%  of  cyanide,  and  remaining  fairly  stationary  with 
increasing  concentration.  The  action  proceeds  in  two  stages;  in 
the  first  hydrogen  peroxide  and  potassium  aurocyanide  are  formed, 
and  in  the  second  the  hydrogen  peroxide  oxidizes  a  further  quantity 
of  gold  and  potassium  cyanide  to  aurocyanide,  thus  (1)  2Au+4KCN 
+0,+JHJ0-2KAu(CN),+4KOH+H,0,;(2)2Au+4KCN+2HrO,- 
2KAu(CN),+4KOH.  Thccndreartionmaybcwrittcn4Au+8KCN  + 
2HjO+0,-4KAu(CN),+4KOH. 

The  commercial  process  was  patented  in  1890  by  MacArthur  and 
Forrest,  and  is  now  in  use  all  over  the  world.  It  is  best  adapted  for 
free-milling  ores,  especially  after  the  bulk  of  the  gold  has  been  re- 
moved by  amalgamation.  It  has  been  especially  successful  in  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  Witwatersrand  the  ore,  which  contains  about 
9  dwts.  of  gold  to  the  metric  ton  (2000  lb),  is  stamped  and  amalgam- 
J,  and  the  slimes  and  tailings,  containing  about  3l  dwts.  per  ton, 
mided.  about  a  dwts.  more  being  thus  extracted.  The  total 
r  ton  of  ore  treated  is  about  6s.,  of  which  the  cyaniding  costs 
from  2s.  to  as. 

The  process  embraces  three  operations:  (1)  Solution  of  the  gold; 
(2)  precipitation  of  the  gold;  (3)  treatment  of  the  precipitate. 

The  ores,  having  been  broken  and  ground,  generally  in  tube  mills, 
until  they  pass  a  150  to  200-mesh  sieve,  are  transferred  to  the  leaching 
vats,  which  are  constructed  of  wood,  iron  or  masonry;  steel  vats, 
coated  inside  and  out  with  pitch,  of  circular  section  and  holding  up  to 
1000  tons,  have  come  into  use.  The  diameter  is  generally  26  ft  .  but 
may  be  greater;  the  best  depth  is  considered  to  be  a  quarter  of  the 
diameter.  The  vats  are  fitted  with  filters  made  of  coco-nut  matting 
and  jute  cloth  supported  on  wodden  frames.  The  leaching  is  gener- 
ally carried  out  with  a  strong,  medium,  and  with  a  weak  liquor,  in  the 
order  given;  sometimes  there  is  a  preliminary  leaching  with  a  weak 
liquor.  The  strengths  employed  depend  also  upon  the  mode  of 
precipitation  adopted,  stronger  solutions  (up  to  0-25%  KCN)  being 
used  when  zinc  is  the  precipitant.  For  electrolytic  precipitation  the 
solution  may  contain  up  to  0-1  %  KCN.    The  liquors  arc  run  off 
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leached  ore*  are  removed  by  means  of  doors  in  the  sides  of  the  vats 
into  wagons.  In  the  Transvaal  the  operation  occupies  3}  to  4  days 
for  fine  sands,  and  up  to  14  days  for  coarse  sands;  the  quantity  of 
cyanide  per  ton  of  tailings  varies  from  0-26  to  0-28  tb,  for  electrolytic 
precipitation,  and  0-5  lb  for  zinc  precipitation. 

The  precipitation  is  effected  by  zinc  in  the  form  of  bright  turnings, 
or  coated  with  lead,  or  by  electrolysis.  According  to  Christy,  the 
precipitation  with  zinc  follows  equations  lor  2  according  as  potassium 
cyanide  is  present  or  not : 

(1)  4  KAu(CN),+«n+2HrO-2Zn(CN),+ 

K,Zn(CN).+Zn(OK),+4H+4Au; 

(2)  2KAu(CN>,+3Zn+4KCN+2HrO- 

2KlZn(CN),+Zn(OK),+4H+2Au; 
one  part  of  zinc  precipitatinc  3-1  parts  of  gold  in  the  first  case,  and 
2  06  in  the  second.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  potassium  zinc 
cyanide  is  useless  in  gold  extraction,  for  it  neither  dissolves  gold  nor 
can  potassium  cyanide  be  regenerated  from  it. 

The  precipitating  boxes,  generally  made  of  wood  but  sometimes  of 
steel,  and  set  on  an  incline,  are  divided  by  partitions  into  alternately 
wide  and  narrow  compartments,  so  that  the  liquor  travels  upwards 
in  its  passage  through  the  wide  divisions  and  downwards  through  the 
narrow  divisions.  In  the  wider  compartments  are  placed  sieves 
tuving  sixteen  holes  to  the  square  inch  and  bearing  zinc  turnings. 
The  gold  and  other  metals  are  precipitated  on  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  turnings  and  fatl  to  the  bottom  of  the  compartment  as  a  black 
slime.    The  slime  is  cleaned  out  fortnightly  or  monthly,  the 


turnings  being  cleaned  by  rubbing  and  the 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  precipitating  boxes  or  in  'separate 
The  slime  so  obtained  consists  of  finely  divided  gold  and  silver 
(9-30%),  zinc  (30-60%),  lead  (10%),  carbon  (10%),  together  with 
tin,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic  and  other  impurities  of  the  zinc  and 
ores.  After  well  washing  with  water,  the  slimes  are  roughly  dried  in 
bag-filters  or  filter-presses,  and  then  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  being  heated  by  steam.  This  dissolves  out  the 
zinc.  Lime  is  added  to  bring  down  the  gold,  and  the  sediment,  after 
washing  and  drying,  is  fused  in  graphite  crucibles. 

5.  Electrolytic  Processes. — The  electrolytic  separation  of  the  gold 
from  cyanide  solutions  was  first  practised  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
process,  as  elaborated  by  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske,  essentially 
consists  in  the  electrolysis  of  weak  solutions  with  iron  or  steel  plate 
anodes,  and  lead  cathodes,  the  latter,  when  coated  with  gold,  being 
fused  and  cupelled.  Itsadvantagcsovcrthe  zinc  process  are  that  the 
deposited  gold  is  purer  and  more  readily  extracted,  and  that  weaker 
solutions  can  be  employed,  thereby  effecting  an  economy  in  cyanide. 

In  the  process  employed  at  the  Worcester  Works  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  liquors,  containing  about  150  grains  of  gold  per  ton  and  from 
0-08  to  0  01  %  of  cyanide,  are  treated  in  rectangular  vats  in  which  is 
placed  a  series  of  iron  and  leaden  plates  at  intervals  of  t  in.  The 
cathodes,  which  are  sheets  of  thin  lead  foil  weighing  it  lb  to  the 
sq.  yd.,  are  removed  monthly,  their  gold  content  being  from  0-3  to 
10%,  and  after  folding  arc  melted  in  reverberatory  furnaces  to 
ingots  containing  2  to  4  viof  gold.  Cupellation  brings, up  the  gold  to 
about  900  fine.  Many  variations  of  the  electrolytic  process  as  above 
outlined  have  been  suggested.  S.  Cowper  Coles  has  suggested 
aluminium  cathodes;  Andreoli  has  recommended  cathodes  of  iron 
and  anodes  of  lead  coated  with  lead  peroxide,  the  gold  being  removed 
from  the  iron  cathodes  by  a  brief  immersion  in  molten  lead;  in  the 
Pelatan-Cerici  process  the  gold  is  amalgamated  at  a  mercury  cathode 
(see  also  below). 

Refining  or  Parting  of  Cold. — Cold  is  almost  always  silver- 
bearing,  and  it  may  be  also  noticed  that  silver  generally  contains 
some  gold.  Consequently  the  separation  of  these  two  metals  is 
one  of  the  most  important  metallurgical  processes,.  In  addition 
to  the  separation  of  the  silver  the  operation  extends  to-  the 
climina/ion  of  the  last  traces  of  lead,  tin,  arsenic,  &c  which 
have  resisted  the  preceding  cupellation. 

The  "  paning  "  of  gold  and  silver  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Thus  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  a  process  was  employed  for  re- 
fining and  purifying  gold  in  large  quantities  by  cementing  or  burning 
it  with  an  aluminous  earth,  which,  by  destroying  the  silver,  left  the 
gold  in  a  state  of  purity.  Pliny  shows  that  for  this  purpose  the  gold 
was  placed  on  the  fire  in  an  earthen  vessel  with  treble  its  weight  of 
salt,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  again  exposed  to  the  fire  with  two 
parts  of  salt  and  one  of  argillaceous  rock,  which,  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  effected  the  decomposition  of  the  salt;  by  this  means  the 
silver  became  converted  into  chd  fids. 

The  methods  of  parting  can  be  classified  into  "dry,"  "wet"  and 
electrolytic  methods.  In  the  "  dry  "  methods  the  silver  is  converted 
into  sulphide  or  chloride,  the  gold  remaining  unaltered;  in  the 
"  wet  "  methods  the  silver  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  or  boiling 
sulphuric  acid;  and  in  the  electrolytic  processes  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  under  certain  current  densities  and  other  circum- 
stances silver  passes  from  an  anode  composed  of  a  gold-silver  alloy 
to  the  cathode  more  readily  than  gold.  Of  the  dry  methods  only 
F.  B.  Miller's  chlorine  process  is  of  any  importance,  this  method,  and 
the  wet  process  of  refining  by  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the 
electrolytic  process,  being  the  only  ones  now  practised. 

The  conversion  of  silver  into  the  sulphide  may  be  effected  by 
heating  with  antimony  sulphide,  litharge  and  sulphur,  pyrites,  or  with 
sulphur  alone.  The  antimony,  or  Cuss  und  Fluss,  method  was 
practised  up  till  1846  at  the  Dresden  mint;  it  is  only  applicable  to 
alloys  containing  more  than  50%  of  gold.  The  fusion  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  gold-antimony  alloy,  from  which  the  antimony  is 
removed  by  an  oxidizing  fusion  with  nitre.  The  sulphur  and 
litharge,  or  Pfannenschmsed,  process  was  used  to  concentrate  the 
gold  in  an  alloy  in  order  to  make  it  amenable  to  "  quartation,"  or 
parting  with  nitric  acid.  Fusion  with  sulphur  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Pfannenschmicd  process.  It  was  employed  in  1797 
at  the  St  Petersburg  mint. 

The  conversion  of  the  silver  into  the  chloride  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  salt — the  "  cementation  ''process— or  other  chlorides,  or 

a free  chlorine — Miller's  process.  The  first  process  consists  cssenti- 
y  in  heating  the  alloy  with  salt  and  brirkdust;  the  latter  absorbs 
the  chloride  formed,  while  the  gold  is  recovered  by  washing,  ft  is  no 
longer  employed.  The  second  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  if 
chlorine  be  led  into  the  molten  alloy,  the  base  metalsand  the  silver 
are  converted  into  chlorides.  It  was  proposed  in  1838  by  Lewis 
Thompson,  but  it  was  only  applied  commercially  after  Miller's  im- 
provements in  1867,  when  it  was  adopted  at  the  Sydney  mint.  Sir 
W.  C.  Roberts-Austen  introduced  it  at  the  London  mint ;  and  h  has 
also  been  used  at  Pretoria.  U  is  especially  suitable  to  gold  containing 
little  silver  and  base  metals— a  character  of  Australian  gold-but  it 
yields  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  electrolytic  methods  in  point  of 
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Tb«  separation  of  gold  from  silver  in  the  wet  way  may  be  effected 
by  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  or  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
aqua  regie. 

Parting  by  nitric  acid  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  being  mentioned 
by  Albcrtus  Magnus  (13th  cent.).  Biringuccio  (1540)  and  Agricola 
(1556).  It  is  now  rarely  practised,  although  in  some  refineries  both 
the  nitric  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  processes  arc  combined,  the 
alloy  being  first  treated  with  nitric  acid.  It  used  to  be  called  "  quar- 
tation  "  or  "  inquartation,"  from  the  fact  that  the  alloy  best  suited 
for  the  operation  of  refining  contained  3  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 
The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  vessels  of  glass  or  platinum,  and 
each  pound  of  granulated  metal  is  treated  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-32.  The  method  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  assay  of  gold. 

Refining  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  process  usually  adopted  for 
separating  cold  from  silver,  was  first  employed  on  the  large  scale  by 
d'Arccl  in  Pari*  in  1802,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Mint  refinery, 
London,  by  Mathison  in  1829.  It  is  ba-*d  upon  the  facts  that  con- 
centrated hot  sulphuric  acid  converts  silver  and  copper  into  soluble 
sulphates  without  attacking  the  gold,  the  silver  sulphate  being 
subsequently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  copper  plates  with  the 
formation  of  copper  sulphate.  It  is  applicable  to  any  alloy,  and  is 
the  best  method  for  parting  gold  with  the  exception  of  the  electro- 
lytic method. 

The  process  embraces  four  operations:  (1)  the  preparation  of  an 
alloy  suitable  for  parting;  (2)  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid; 
(3)  the  treatment  of  the  residue  for  gold;  (4)  the  treatment  of  the 
solution  for  silver. 

It  is  necessary  to  remove  as  completely  as  possible  any  lead,  tin, 
bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic  and  tellurium,  impurities  which  impair 
the  properties  of  gold  and  silver,  by  an  oxidizing  fusion,  e.g.  with 
nitre.  Over  io*i  of  copper  makes  the  parting  difficult;  conse- 
quently in  such  alloys  the  percentage  of  copper  is  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  silver  free  from  copper,  or  else  the  copper  is  removed  by  a 
chemical  process.  Other  undesirable  impurities  are  the  platinum 
metals,  special  treatment  being  necessary  when  these  substances  arc 

Kesent.    The  alloy,  after  the  preliminary  refining,  is  granulated  by 
ing  poured, "while  molten,  in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water  which  is 
kept  well  agitated. 

The  acid  treatment  is  generally  carried  out  in  cast  iron  pots; 
platinum  vessels  used  to  be  employed,  while  porcelain  vessels  arc  only 
used  for  small  operations,  r.  r.  for  charges  of  190  to  225  or.  as  at  Oker 
in  the  Marx.  The  pots,  which  arc  usually  cylindrical  with  a  hemi- 
spherical bottom,  may  hold  as  much  as  13.000  to  16,000  oz.  of  alloy. 
They  are  provided  with  lids,  made  cither  of  lead  or  of  wood  lined  with 
lead,  which  have  openings  to  serve  for  the  introduction  of  the  alloy 
and  acid,  and  a  vent  tube  to  lead  off  the  vapours  evolved  during  the 
tration.  The  bullion  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
66*  B6  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and  the  whole  gradually  heated. 
Since  the  action  is  sometimes  very  violent,  especially  when  the 
bullion  is  treated  in  the  granulated  form  (it  is  steadier  when  thin 
plates  are  operated  upon),  it  is  found  expedient  to  add  the  acid  in 
several  portions.  The  heating  is  continued  foratol2hoursaccording 
to  the  amount  of  silver  present;  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  known 
by  the  absence  of  any  hissing.  Generally  the  reaction  mixture  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  residue,  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  consists  of  gold  together  with  copper,  lead  and  iron  sulphates, 
which  arc  insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid;  silver  sulphate  may 
also  separate  if  present  in  sufficient  quantity  and  the  solution  be 
sufficiently  cooled.  The  solution  is  removed  by  ladles  or  by  siphons, 
and  the  residue  is  leached  out  with  boiling  water;  this  removes  the 
sulphates.  A  certain  amount  of  silver  is  still  present  and,  according 
to  M.  Pcttcnkofcr.  it  is  impossible  to  remove  all  the  silver  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  removing  the 
silver.  Fusion  with  an  alkaline  bisulphatc  converts  thesilverintothe 
sulphate,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  with  water.  Another  process  consists  in  treating  a  mixture  of 
the  residue  with  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  calcined  sodium  sulphate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  being  finally  boiled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  acid.  Or  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  aqua  reg  us,  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  insoluble  silver  chloride,  and  the  gold  precipitated 
by  ferrous  chloride. 

The  silver  present  in  the  solution  obtained  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
boiling  is  recovered  by  a  variety  of  processes.  The  solution  may  be 
directly  precipitated  with  copper,  the  copper  passing  into  solution 
as  copper  sulphate,  and  the  silver  separating  as  a  mud,  termed 
"  cement  silver."  Or  the  silver  sulphate  may  be  separated  from  the 
solution  by  cooling  and  dilution,  and  then  mixed  with  iron  clippings, 
the  interaction  being  accompanied  with  a  considerable  evolution  of 
heat.  Or  Gutxkow's  method  of  precipitating  the  metal  with  ferrous 
sulphate  may  be  employed. 

The  electrolytic  parting  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  shown  to  be 
more  economical  and  free  from  the  objections — such  as  the  poisonous 
fumes— of  the  sulphuric  acid  process.  One  process  depends  upon  the 
fact  that,  with  a  suitable  current  density,  if  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  be  electrolysed  between  an  auriferous  silver  anode  and  a 
silver  cathode,  the  silver  of  the  anode  is  dissolved  out  and  deposited 
at  the  cathode,  the  gold  remaining  at  the  anode.  The  silver  is  quite 
free  from  gold,  and  the  gold  after  boiling  with  nitric  acid  ha*  a  fine- 


Gold  is  left  in  the  anode  slime  when  copper  or  silver  are  refined  by 
the  usual  processes,  but  if  the  gold  preponderate  in  the  anode  these 
processes  are  inapplicable.  A  cyanide  bath,  as  usedinelectroplating. 
would  dissolve  the  gold,  but  is  not  suitable  for  refining,  because  other 
metals  (silver,  copper,  &c.)  passing  with  gold  into  the  solution  would 
deposit  with  it.  Bock,  however,  in  1880  (Bert-  und  kutlenmannistkt 
Ztxtung,  1880,  p.  41 1)  described  a  process  used  at  the  North  German 
Refinery  in  Hamburg  for  the  refining  of  gold  containing  platinum 
with  a  small  proportion  of  silver,  leador  bismuth,  and  a  subsequent 
patent  specification  (1896)  and  a  paper  by  Wohlwill  {Zeits.f.  Elek~ 
trockem.,  1898.  pp.  379,  402,  421)  have  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  process.  The  electrolyte  is  gold  chloride  (2-5-3  parts  of  pure  gold 
per  100  of  solution)  mixed  with  from  2  to  6%  of  the  strongest 
hydrochloric  acid  to  render  the  gold  anodes  readily  soluble,  which 
they  are  not  in  the  neutral  chloride  solution.  The  bath  is  used  at 
6$*  to  70*  C.  (150*  to  158*  F.),  and  if  free  chlorine  be  evolved,  which 
is  known  at  once  by  its  pungent  smell,  the  temperature  is  raised,  op 
more  acid  is  added,  to  promote  the  solubility  of  the  gold.  The  bath 
is  used  with  a  current-i 


■density  of  100  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  at  I  vott 
(or  higher),  with  electrodes  about  1-2  in.  apart.  In  this  process  all 
the  anode  metals  pass  into  solution  except  iridium  and  other  re- 
fractory metals  of  that  group,  which  remain  as  metals,  and  silver, 
which  is  converted  into  insoluble  chloride;  lead  and  bismuth  form 
chloride  and  oxychloride  respectively,  and  these  dissolve  until  the 
bath  is  saturated  with  them,  and  then  precipitate  with  the  silver  in 
the  tank.  But  if  the  gold-strength  of  the  bath  be  maintained,  only 
gold  is  deposited  at  the  cathode — in  a  loose  powdery  condition  from 
pure  solutions,  but  in  a  smooth  detachable  deposit  from  impure 
liquors.  Under  good  conditions  the  gold  should  contain  99  98  %  of 
the  pure  metal.  The  tank  is  of  porcelain  or  glazed  earthenware,  the 
electrodes  for  impure  solutions  are  \  in.  apart  (or  more  with  pure 
solutions),  and  arc  on  the  multiple  system,  and  the  potential  differ- 
ence at  the  terminals  of  the  bath  is  I  volt.  A  hign  current-density 
being  employed,  the  turn-over  of  gold  is  rapid — an  essential  factor 
of  success  when  the  costliness  of  the  metal  is  taken  into  account. 
Platinum  and  palladium  dissolved  from  the  anode  accumulate  in  the 
solution,  and  are  removed  at  intervals  of,  say,  a  few  months  by 
chemical  precipitation.  It  is  essential  that  the  bath  should  not 
contain  more  than  5%  of  palladium,  or  some  of  this  metal  will 
deposit  with  the  gold.  The  slimes  arc  treated  chemically  for  the 
separation  of  the  metals  contained  in  them. 

Authorities. — Standard  works  on  the  metallurgy  of  gold  are  the 
treatises  of  T.  Kirke  Rose  and  of  M.  Eissler.  The  cyanide  process 
is  especially  treated  by  M.  Eissler,  Cyanide  Process  for  Ike  Extraction 
of  Gold,  which  pays  particular  attention  to  the  Witwatrrsrand 
methods;  Alfred  James,  Cyanide  Practice;  H.  Forbes  Julian  and 
Edgar  Smart,  Cyaniding  Gold  and  Silver  Ores.  Gold  milling  is  treated 
by  Henry  Louis,  A  Handbook  of  Gold  Milling;  C.  G.  Wamford  Lock, 
Gold  Milling;  T.  A.  Rickard,  Stamp  Milling  of  Gold  Ores.  Gold 
dredging  is  treated  by  Captain  C.  C.  Longridge  in  Gold  Dredging,  and 
hydraulic  mining  is  discussed  by  the  same  author  in  his  Hydraulic 
Mining.  For  operations  in  special  districts  see  I.  M.  Maclaren.  Gold 
(1908);  J.  H.  Curie.  Gold  Mines  of  Ike  World;  Africa:  F.  H.  Hatch 


and  J.  A.  Chalmers,  Gold  Mines  of  Ike  Rand;S.\.  Truscott.H'i/woirri- 
rand  Goldfidds  Banket  and  Mining  Practice;  Australasia:  D.  Clark. 
Australian  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  Karl  Schmeisser,  Goldfieldi  oj 
Australasia;  A.  G.  Charleton.  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  in  Western 
Australia;  India:  F.  H.  K 


Australian  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  Karl  Schmeisser,  Goldfieldi  o) 
rton.  Geld  Mining  and  MiUi, 
latch,  The  Kolar  Cold-Field. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  THREAD.  Under  this  heading  some 
general  account  may  be  given  of  gold  and  silver  strips,  threads 
and  gimp  used  in  connexion  with  varieties  of  weaving,  embroidery 
and  twisting  and  plaiting  or  lace  work.  To  this  day,  in  many 
oriental  centres  where  it  seems  that  early  traditions  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  fabrics  wholly  or  partly  woven,  orna- 
mented, and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  have  been  main- 
tained, the  passion  for  such  brilliant  and  costly  textiles  is  still 
strong  and  prevalent.  One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  the  use 
of  gold  in  a  woven  fabric  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  ephod 
made  for  Aaron  (Exod.  xxxix.  2,  3),  "  And  he  made  the  ephod 
of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen. 
And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires 
(strips),  to  work,  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the 
scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning  work."  This  is 
suggestive  of  early  Syrian  or  Arabic  in-darning  or  weaving  with 
gold  strips  or  tinsel.  In  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  allusion 
is  frequently  made  to  inwoven  and  embroidered  golden  I 
Assyrian  sculpture  gives  an  elaborately  designed  < 
the  robe  of  King  Assur-nasir-pal  (884  B.C.)  which  was  probably 
an  interweaving  of  gold  and  coloured  threads,  and  testifies 
to  the  consummate  skill  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  workers 
at  that  dale.  From  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  weavers  the 
conquering  Persians  of  the  time  of  Darius  derived  their  celebrity 
of  splendid 
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the  corxlet  given  by  Amasis  king  of  Egypt  to  the  Minerva  of 
Lindus  and  how  it  was  inwoven  or  embroidered  with  gold.  Darius, 
we  are  told,  wore  a  war  mantle  on  which  were  figured  (probably 
inwoven)  two  golden  hawks  as  if  pecking  at  each  other.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  said  to  have  found  Eastern  kings  and  princes 
arrayed  in  robes  of  gold  and  purple.  More  than  two  hundred 
years  later  than  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  king  of  Pergamos 
(the  third  bearing  the  name  Attalus)  who  gave  much  attention 
to  working  in  metals  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having 
invented  weaving  with  gold,  hence  the  historic  Attalic  cloths. 
There  are  several  references  in  Roman  writings  to  costumes 
and  stuffs  woven  and  embroidered  with  gold  threads  and  the 
Graeco- Roman  ckryio-pkrygium  and  the  Roman  auri-phryf,ium 
are  evidences  not  only  of  Roman  work  with  gold  threads  but 
also  of  its  indebtedness  to  Phrygian  sources.  The  famous 
tunics  of  Agripplna  and  those  of  Hcliogabalus  are  said  to  have 
been  of  tissues  made  entirely  with  gold  threads,  whereas  the 
robes  which  Marcus  Aurelius  found  in  the  treasury  of  Hadrian, 
as  well  as  the  costumes  sold  at  the  dispersal  of  the  wardrobe 
of  Commodus,  were  different  in  character,  being  of  fine  linen 
and  possibly  even  of  silken  stuffs  inwoven  or  embroidered  with 
gold  threads.  The  same  description  is  perhaps  correct  of  the 
reputedly  splendid  hangings  with  which  Km£  Digobert  decorated 
the  early  medieval  oratory  of  St  Denis.  Reference  to  these 
and  many  such  stuffs  is  made  by  the  respectively  contemporary 
or  almost  contemporary  writers;  and  a  very  full  and  interesting 
work  by  Monsieur  Francisquc  Michel  (Paris,  185;)  is  still  a 
standard  book  for  consultation  in  respect  of  the  history  of  silk, 
gold  and  silver  stuffs. 

From  indications  such  as  these,  as  well  as  those  of  later  date, 
one  sees  broadly  that  the  art  of  weaving  and  embroidering  with 
gold  and  silver  threads  passed  from  one  great  city  to  another, 
travelling  as  a  rule  westward.  Babylon,  Tarsus,  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  Constantinople, 
Venice  and  southern  Spain  appear  successively  in  the  process 
of  lime  as  famous  centres  of  these  much-prized  manufactures. 
During  the  middle  ages  European  royal  personages  and  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  used  cloth  and  tissues  of  gold  and  silver 
for  their  state  and  ceremonial  robes,  as  well  as  for  costly  hangings 
and  decoration;  and  various  names — ciclatoun,  tartarium, 
naques  or  nac,  baudekin  or  baldachin  (Bagdad)  and  tissue— were 
applied  to  textiles  in  the  making  of  which  gold  threads  were 
almost  always  introduced  in  combination  with  others.  The 
thin  flimsy  paper  known  as  tissue  paper  is  so  called  because  it 
originally  was  placed  between  the  folds  of  gold  "  tissue  "  (or 
weaving)  to  prevent  the  contiguous  surfaces  from  fraying  each 
other.  Under  the  articles  dealing  with  carpets,  embroidery, 
lace  and  tapestry  will  be  found  notices  of  the  occasional  use  in 
such  productions  of  gold  and  silver  threads.  Of  early  date  in 
the  history  of  European  weaving  arc  rich  stuff*  produced  in 
Southern  Spain  by  Moors,  as  well  as  by  Saracenic  and  Byzantine 
weavers  at  Palermo  and  Constantinople  in  the  uth  century, 
in  which  metallic  threads  were  freely  used.  Equally  esteemed 
at  about  the  same  period  were  corresponding  stuffs  made  in 
Cyprus,  whilst  for  centuries  later  the  merchants  in  such  fabrics 
eagerly  sought  for  and  traded  in  Cyprus  gold  and  silver  threads. 
Later  the  actual  manufacture  of  them  was  not  confined  to  Cyprus, 
but  was  also  carried  on  by  Italian  thread  and  trimming  makers 
from  the  14th  century  onwards.  For  the  most  part  the  gold 
threads  referred  to  were  of  silver  gilt.  In  rare  instances  of 
middle  age  Moorish  or  Arabian  fabrics  the  gold  threads  arc 
mule  with  strips  of  parchment  or  paper  gilt  and  still  rarer  are 
instances  of  the  use  of  real  gold  wire. 

In  India  the  preparation  of  varieties  of  gold  and  silver  threads 
is  an  ancient  and  important  art.  The  "  gold  wire  "  of  the 
manufacturer  has  been  and  is  as  a  rule  silver  wire  gilt,  the  silver 
wire  being,  of  course,  composed  of  pure  silver.  The  wire  is 
drawn  by  means  of  simple  draw-plates,  with  rude  and  simple 
appliances,  from  rounded  bars  of  silver,  or  gold-plated  silver,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  wire  is  flattened  into  strip,  tinsel 
or  ribbon-like  form,  by  passing  fourteen  or  fifteen  strands 
simultaneously,  over  a  fine,  smooth,  round-lopped  anvil  and 


beating  each  as  it  passes  with  a  heavy  hammer  having  a  slightly 
convex  surface.  Such  strips  or  tinsel  of  wire  so  flattened  are 
woven  into  Indian  soniri,  tissue  or  cloth  of  gold,  the  web  or  warp 
being  composed  entirely  of  golden  strips,  and  ruperi,  similar  tissue 
of  silver.  Other  gold  and  silver  threads  suitable  for  use  in 
embroidery,  pillow  and  needlepoint  lace  making,  tic,  consist  of 
fine  strips  of  flattened  wire  wound  round  cores  of  orange  (in  the 
case  of  silver,  white)  silk  thread  so  as  to  completely  cover  them. 
Wires  flattened  or  partially  flattened  are  also  twisted  into 
exceedingly  fine  spirals  and  much  used  for  heavy  embroideries. 
Spangles  for  embroideries,  &c,  arc  made  from  spirals  of  compara- 
tively stout  wire,  by  cutting  them  down  ring  by  ring,  laying  each 
C-likc  ring  on  an  anvil,  and  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer 
flattening  it  out  into  a  thin  round  disk  with  a  slit  extending 
from  the  centre  to  one  edge.  The  demand  for  many  kinds  of 
loom-woven  and  embroidered  gold  and  silver  work  in  India  is 
immense,  arid  the  variety  of  textiles  so  ornamented  is  also  very 
great,  chief  amongst  which  arc  the  golden  or  silvery  tinsel 
fabrics  known  as  kincobs. 

Amongst  Western  communities  the  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  embroideries  and  braid  lace  now  exists  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  naval,  military  and  other  uniforms,  masonic  insignia, 
court  costumes,  public  and  private  liveries,  ecclesiastical  robes 
and  draperies,  theatrical  dresses,  &c. 

The  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  gold  thread  for  the 
woven  braid  lace  or  ribbon  trade  varies,  but  in  all  cases  the 
proportion  of  gold  is  exceedingly  small.  An  ordinary  gold  braid 
wire  is  drawn  from  a  bar  containing  00  parts  of  silver  and  7 
of  copper,  and  plated  with  3  of  gold.  On  an  average  each  ounce 
troy  of  a  bar  so  plated  is  drawn  into  tjoo  yds.  of  wire;  and  there- 
fore about  16  grains  of  gold  cover  t  m.  of  wire.         (A.  S  C.) 

OOLDAST  AB  HAIMINSFELD,  MELCHIOR  (t576-i6jsh 
Swiss  writer,  an  industrious  though  uncritical  collector  of 
documents  relating  to  the  medieval  history  and  Constitution  of 
Germany,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  January  1 576  (some  say  t  $78), 
of  poor  Protestant  parents,  near  Bisehofszcll,  in  the  Swiss  Canton 
of  Thurgau.  His  university  career,  first  at  Ingolstadt  (1 585- 
1 586),  then  at  Altdorf  near  Nuremberg  (t  597-1 508),  was  cut  short 
by  his  poverty,  from  which  he  suffered  all  his  life,  and  which 
was  the  main  cause  of  his  wanderings.  In  1508  he  found  a  rich 
protector  in  the  person  of  Bartholomaeus  Schobingcr,  of  St 
Gall,  by  whose  liberality  he  was  enabled  to  study  at  St  Gall 
(where  he  first  became  interested  in  medieval  documents,  which 
abound  in  the  conventual  library)  and  elsewhere  in  Switzerland. 
Before  his  patron's  death  (1604)  he  became  (1603)  secretary  to 
Henry,  duke  of  Bouillon,  with  whom  he  went  to  Heidelberg  and 
Frankfort.  But  in  1604  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Baron  von 
Hohensax,  then  the  possessor  of  the  precious  MS.  volume  of  old 
German  poems,  returned  from  Paris  to  Heidelberg  in  18S8,  and, 
partially  published  by  Goldast.  Soon  he  was  back  in  Switzerland, 
and  by  1606  in  Frankfort,  earning  his  living  by  preparing  and 
correcting  books  for  the  press.  In  161 1'  he  was  appointed 
councillor  at  the  court  of  Saxe-Wcimar,  and  in  161  $  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  count  of  Schaumburg  at  Biickeburg.  In  1614 
he  was  forced  by  the  war  to  retire  to  Bremen;  there  in  16)5  he 
deposited  bis  library  in  that  of  the  town  (his  books  were  bought 
by  the  town  in  1646,  but  many  of  his  MSS.  passed  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  hence  are  now  in  the  Vatican  library), 
he  himself  returning  to  Frankfort.  In  16 17  he  became  councillor 
to  the  emperor  and  to  the  archbishop-elector  of  Treves,  and  in 
1633  passed  to  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
He  died  at  Gicssen  early  in  1635. 

His  immense  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  biographer, 
Senckenburg,  gives  a  list  of  6$  works  published  or  written  by 
him,  some  extending  to  several  substantial  volumes.  Among  the 
more  important  arc  his  Parcuntlicorum  vtttrum  pert  i.  (1604), 
which  contained  the  old  German  tales  of  Kunig  Tyrol  von  Schotttn, 
the  WiiuMt  and  the  Winsbekin;  Suevitarum  rerum  scriplortt 
(Frankfort,  160s.  new  edition,  1717);  Rcrum  AUmannkaruM 
uriptvres  (Frankfort,  1606,  new  edition  by  Senckenburg,  1730); 
Conslilulienes  impcritiUt  (Frankfort,  1607-1613,  4  vols  );  Mon- 
orchia s.  Ronutni  imperii  (Hanover  and  Frankfort,  161J-1614, 
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3  vols  );  Comtnentarii  J<  rtpti  Boktmiae  juribus  (Frankfort, 
1627,  new  edition  by  Schmink,  1719).  He  also  edited  De  Thou's 
HiUory  (160V-1610)  and  WiUibald  Pirckbcimcr's  works  (1610). 
In  1688  a  volume  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  his  learned 
friends  was  published. 

Life  by  Scnckmburg.  prefixed  to  his  1730  work.  See  also  R.  von 
Raumcr's  Gtukxhte  d.  ttrmaniichtn  Phtlolotie  (Munich,  1870). 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GOLDBEATING.— The  art  of  goldbcating  is  of  great  antiquity, 
being  referred  to  by  Homer;  and  Pliny  (S.H.  33.  10)  slates 
that  1  oz.  of  gold  was  extended  to  7 so  leaves,  each  leaf  being 
four  fingers  (about  3  in.)  square;  such  a  leaf  is  three  limes 
as  thick  as  the  ordinary  leaf  gold  of  the  present  time.  In  all 
probability  the  art  originated  among  the  Eastern  nations,  where 
the  working  of  gold  and  the  use  of  gold  ornaments  have  been 
distinguishing  characteristics  from  the  most  remote  periods. 
On  Egyptian  mummy  cases  specimens  of  original  leaf  gilding 
arc  met  with,  where  the  gold  is  so  thin  that  it  resembles  modern 
gilding  (</.?.)•  The  minimum  thickness  to  which  gold  can  be 
beaten  is  not  known  with  certainty.  According  to  Mcrscnnc 
(1611)  1  ox.  was  spread  out  over  105  sq.  ft.;  Reaumur  (1711) 
obtained  146)  sq.  ft.;  other  values  are  189  sq.  ft.  and  300  sq.  ft. 
Its  malleability  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  other 
metals,  even  in  very  minute  quantity.  In  practice  the  average 
degree  of  tenuity  to  which  the  gold  is  reduced  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  the  last  example  quoted  above.  A  "  book  of  gold  " 
containing  25  leaves  measuring  each  3}  in.,  equal  to  an  area  of 
264  sq.  in.,  generally  weighs  from  4  to  5  grains. 

The  gold  used  by  the  goldbeater  is  variously  alloyed,  according 
to  the  colour  required.  Fine  gold  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  thin  leaves.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  although  its  use  for  ordinary  purposes  is  undesirable 
on  account  of  its  greater  cost.  It  also  adheres  on  one  part  of  a 
leaf  touching  another,  thus  causing  a  waste  of  labour  by  the 
leaves  being  spoiled;  but  for  work  exposed  to  the  weather  it  b 
much  preferable,  as  it  is  more  durable,  and  does  not  tarnish  or 
change  colour.  The  external  gilding  on  many  public  buildings. 
1 f.  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Kensington  Gardens,  London,  is  done 
with  pure  gold.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  classes  of 
leaf  recognized  and  ordinarily  prepared  by  British  beaters,  with 
the  proportions  of  alloy  per  oz.  they  contain. 


Name  of  Leaf. 

Proportion 
of  Gold 

Proportion 
of  Silver. 

Proportion 
of  Copper. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Red  

456-460 

20-24 

P..lcrcd  .... 

AH 

16 

Ettia  deep     .     .  . 

456 

12 

12 

Deep  

444 

»4 

12 

Citron  

440 

JO 

IO 

Yellow  .... 

408 

7* 

I'ale  yellow     .     .  . 

3*4 

06 

Lemon  .... 

JOO 

MO 

Green  or  pale      .  . 

3'* 

tot 

White 

*  to 

HO 

The  process  of  gotdbeating  is  as  follows:  The  gold,  having  been 
alloyed  according  to  the  colour  desired,  is  melted  in  a  crucible  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  is  simply  necessary  to  fuse  it,  as  its  malle- 
ability is  improved  by  exposure  to  a  greater  heat :  sudden  cooling 
docs  not  interfere  with  its  malleability,  gold  differing  in  this  respect 
from  some  other  metals.  It  is  then  cast  into  an  ingot,  and  flattened, 
by  rolling  between  a  pair  of  powerful  smooth  steel  rollers,  into  a 
ribbon  of  1}  in.  wide  and  to  ft.  in  length  to  the  oz.  After  being 
flattened  it  is  annealed  and  cut  into  pieces  of  about  6)  grs.  each,  or 
about  75  per  or.,  and  plaied  between  the  leaves  of  a  "  cutch,"  which 
is  about  I  in.  thick  and  3)  in.  square,  containing  about  180  leaves  of 
a  tough  paper.  Formerly  fine  vellum  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
generally  still  it  is  interleaved  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  of 
vellum  to  six  of  piper.  The  cutch  i»  beaten  on  for  about  20  minutes 
with  a  1 7- lb  hammer,  which  rebounds  bv  the  elasticity  of  the  skin, 
and  saves  the  labour  of  lifting,  by  which  the  gold  is  spread  to  the 
size  of  the  cutch;  each  leaf  ts  then  taken  out,  and  rut  into  four 
pieces,  and  put  between  the  skins  of  a  "  shodcr,"  4)  in.  square  and 
1  in.  thick,  containing  about  720  skins,  which  have  been  worn  out 
in  the  finishing  or  "  mould  "  process.  The  shoder  requires  about 
two  hours'  beating  upon  with  a  o-lb  hammer.  As  the  gold  will 
spread  unequally,  the  shoder  is  beaten  upon  after  the  larger  leaves 
have  reached  the  edge*.    The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  margins  ol 


larger  leaves  come  out  of  the  edges  in  a  state  of  dust.  This  allows 
time  for  the  smaller  leaves  to  reach  the  full  size  of  the  shoder,  thus 
producing  a  general  evenness  of  size  in  the  leaves.  Each  leaf  is  again 
cut  into  lour  piece*,  and  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  "  mould.' 
composed  of  about  950  of  the  finest  gold-beaters"  skins.  5  in.  square 
and  ]  in.  thick,  the  contents  of  one  shoder  filling  three  moulds. 
The  material  has  now  reached  the  last  and  most  difficult  stage  of  the 
process;  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  skin  and  judgment  of  the  work- 
man the  perfection  and  thinness  of  the  leaf  of  gold  depend.  During 
the  first  hour  the  hammer  is  allowed  to  fall  principally  upon  the  centre 
of  the  mould.  This  causes  gaping  cracks  upon  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  the  sides  of  which  readily  coalesce  and  unite  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  the  union  after  being  beaten  upon.  At  the  second  hour, 
when  the  gold  is  about  the  150.000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  it 
for  the  first  time  permits  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light.  Pure 
gold,  or  gold  but  slightly  alloyed,  transmits  green  rays;  gold  highly 
alloyed  with  silver  transmits  pale  violet  rays.  The  mould  requires 
in  all  about  four  hours'  beating  with  a  7-lb  hammer,  when  the 
ordinary  thinness  for  the  gold  leaf  of  commerce  will  be  reached.  A 
single  ounce  of  gold  will  at  this  stage  be  extended  to  75X4 Xi«  1200 
leaves,  which  will  trim  to  squares  of  about  3  J  in.  each.  The  finished 
leaf  is  then  taken  out  of  the  mould,  and  the  rough  edges  arc  trimmed 
off  by  slips  of  the  ratan  fixer]  in  parallel  grooves  of  an  instrument 
called  a  waggon,  the  leaf  being  laid  upon  a  leathern  cushion.  The 
leaves  thus  prepared  are  placed  into  books  "  capable  of  holding 
25  leaves  each,  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with  red  ochre  to 
prevent  the  gold  clinging  to  the  paper.  Dentist  gold  is  gold  leaf 
carried  no  farther  than  the  cutch  stage,  and  should  be  perfectly  pure 
gold. 

By  the  above  process  also  silver  is  beaten,  but  not  so  thin,  the 
inferior  value  of  the  metal  not  rendering  it  commercially  desirable  to 
bestow  so  much  labour  upon  it.  Copper,  tin.  zinc,  palladium,  lead, 
cadmium,  platinum  and  aluminium  can  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  gold  or  silver. 

The  fine  membrane  called  goldbeater's  skin,  used  for  making 
up  the  shoder  and  mould,  is  the  outer  coat  ol  the  caecum  or  blind 
gut  of  the  ox.  It  is  stripped  of!  in  lengths  about  25  or  30  in., 
and  freed  from  fat  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  and 
scraping  with  a  blunt  knife.  It  is  afterwards  stretched  on  a 
frame;  two  membranes  are  glued  together,  treated  with  a 
solution  of  aromatic  substances  or  camphor  in  isinglass,  and 
subsequently  coated  with  white  of  egg.  Finally  they  arc  cut 
into  squares  of  $  or  5  J  in.;  and  to  make  up  a  mould  of  950  pieces 
the  gut  of  about  380  oxen  is  required,  about  2)  skins  being  got 
from  each  animal.  A  skin  will  endure  about  200  beatings  in 
the  mould,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  use  in  the  shoder  alone. 

The  dryness  of  the  cutch.  shoder  and  mould  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
delicacy.  They  require  to  be  hot-pressed  every  time  they  are  used, 
although  they  may  be  used  daily,  to  remove  the  moisture  which  they 
acquire  from  the  atmosphere,  except  in  extremely  frosty  weather, 
when  they  acquire  so  little  moisture  that  a  difficulty  arises  from  their 
ovcr-dryncss.  whereby  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  is  diminished,  and 
it  spreads  very  slowly  under  the  hammer.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
cut<  h  or  shodcr  be  damp,  the  gold  will  become  pierced  with  innumer- 
able microvopic  holes;  and  in  the  moulds  in  its  more  attenuated 
Mate  it  will  become  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state.  This  condition 
is  more  readily  produced  in  alloyed  golds  than  in  fine  gold.  It  is 
necessary  that  each  skin  of  the  mould  should  be  rubbed  over  with 
calcined  gypsum  each  time  the  mould  may  be  used,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  adhesion  of  the  gold  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  beating. 

GOLDBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,'  14  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Liegnitx,  on  the  Katzbach,  an 
affluent  of  the  Oder.  Pop.  (1005)  6804.  The  principal  buildings 
are  an  old  church  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
the  Schwabc-Priesemulh  institution,  completed  in  1876,  for  the 
board  and  education  of  orphans,  and  the  classical  school  or 
gymnasium  (founded  in  1524  by  Duke  Frederick  II.  of  Liegnitz), 
which  in  the  17th  century  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  numbered 
Wallcnstein  among  its  pupils.  The  chief  manufactures  arc 
woollen  cloth,  flannel,  gloves,  stockings,  leather  and  beer,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  fruit.  Goldberg 
owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  gold  mine  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  however,  has  been  wholly  abandoned  since  the  lime  of 
the  Hussite  wars.  The  town  obtained  civic  rights  in  tail.  It 
suffered  heavily  from  the  Tatars  in  1 241.  from  the  plague  in  1334, 
from  the  Hussites  in  1428,  and  from  the  Saxon,  Imperial  and 
Swedish  forces  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  On  the  27th  of 
May  1813  a  battle  took  place  near  it  between  the  French  and  the 

>  Goldberg  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  the  grand-duchy  ol 
Mecklcnburg-Schwerin./ 
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Russians;  and  on  the  23rd  and  the  27th  of  August  of  the  same 
year  fights  between  the  allies  and  the  French. 

See  Sturm.  Gtsckickk  der  Sladl  GoUbttf  in  StkUiien  (1887). 

GOLD  COAST,  that  portion  of  the  Guinea  Coast  (West  Africa) 
which  extends  from  Assini  upon  the  west  to  the  river  Volta  on 
the  east.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  quantities  of  grains  of 
gold  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  riven  traversing  the  district. 
The  term  Gold  Coast  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  British 
Gold  Coast  colony.  This  extends  from  3*  7'  W.  to  i*  14'  E.,  the 
length  of  the  coast-line  being  about  370  m.  It  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  Ivory  Coast  colony  (French),  E.  by  Togoland  (German).  On 
the  north  the  British  possessions,  including  Ashanti  (./  r  )  and  the 
Northern  Territories,  extend  to  the  nth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  frontier  separating  the  colony  from  Ashanti  (fixed  by  order 


in  council,  22nd  of  October  1906)  is  in  general  130  m.  from  the 
coast,  but  in  the  central  portion  of  the  colony  the  southern  limits 
of  Ashanti  project  wcdge-likc  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ofin 
and  Prah,  which  point  is  but  60  m.  from  the  sea  at  Cape  Coast. 
The  combined  area  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Ashanti  and  the  Northern 
Territories,  is  about  80,000  sq.  m..  with  a  total  population 
officially  estimated  in  tooS  at  2,700,000;  the  Gold  Coast  colony 
alone  has  an  area  of  24,200  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  over  a 
million,  of  whom  about  2000  are  Europeans. 

Physical  fraturex. — Though  the  lagoons  common  to  the  West 
African  coast  art  found  both  at  the  western  and  eastern  extremities 
of  the  colony  (Auini  in  the  wnt  and  Kwitta  in  the  east)  the  greater 
nan  of  the  coast-tine  is  of  a  different  character.  Cape  Three  Points 
(4*  44'  40*  N.  2*  V  45*  W.)  juts  boldly  Into  the  sea,  forming  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  colony.  Thence  the  coast  trends  E.  by  N.,  and 
is  bat  sJ«gntty  indented.  The  usually  low  sandy  bench  is,  howev  er. 
oWnifird  by  bold,  rocky  headlands.  The  flat  belt  of  country  doc* 
not  extend  inland  any  considerable  distance,  the  spurs  of  the  great 
plateau  which  forms  the  major  part  of  West  Africa  advancing  in  the 
east,  in  the  Akwapim  district,  near  to  the  coast.  Here  the  hilts  reach 
an  altitude  of  over  2000  ft.  Out  of  the  level  plain  rise  many  isolated 
peaks,  generally  of  conical  formation.    Numerous  rivers  descend 
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from  the  hills,  but  bars  of  sand  block  their  month-,  and  the  Gold 
Coast  posses***  no  harbours.  Great  Atlantic  rollers  break  unceas- 
ingly upon  the  shore.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Volta  (9.*.).  the 
Ankobra  and  the  Prah.  The  Ankobra  or  Snake  river  traverses 
auriferous  country,  and  reaches  the  sea  some  20  m.  west  of  Cape 
Three  Points.  It  has  a  coursc-of  about  150  m.,  and  it  navigable  in 
steam  launches  for  about  Ho  in.  The  Prah  ("  Busum  Prah.  sacred 
river)  is  regarded  as  a  Ictish  stream  by  the  Fanti  and  Ashanti.  One 
of  its  sub-tributaries  has  its  rise  near  Kumasi.  The  Prah  rises  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  colony  and  flows  S.W.  Some  60  m  from  its  mouth  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ofin,  which  comes  from  the  north-west.  The  united 
stream  Hows  S.  and  reaches  the  sea  in  1*  35'  W.  As  a  waterway  the 
river,  which  has  a  course  of  400  m.,  is  almost  useless,  owing  to  the 
many  cataracts  in  it*  course.  Another  river  is  the  Tano,  which  for 
some  distance  in  iti  lower  course  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
colony  and  the  Ivory  Coast. 

Gtoloty.— Cretaceous  rocks  occur  at  intervals  along  the  coast  belt, 
but  arc  mostly  hidden  under  an  extensive  development  of  superficial 
deposits.  Basalt  occurs  at  Axim.  Inland  is  a  brojd  belt  of  sand- 
stone and  marl  with  an  occasional  band  of  auriferous  conglomerate, 
beat  known  and  most  extensively  worked  for  gold  in  the  Wasaw 
district.  Though  the  conglomerates  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
"  Banket  "  of  South  Africa  they  are  most  probably  of  more  recent 
date.  The  alluvial  silts  and  gravrls  also  carry  guld. 

Climalr. — The  climate  on  the  coast  is  hot,  moist  and  unhealthy, 
especially  for  Europeans.  The  mean  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the 
coast  towns  is  78*  to  80*  F.  Fevers  and  dysentery  arc  the  diseases 
most  to  be  dreaded  by  the  European.  The  native  inhabitants, 
although  they  enjoy  tolerable  health  and  live  to  an  average  age.  are 
subject  in  the  rainy  season  to  numerous  chest  complaints.  There  are 
two  wet  seasons.  From  April  to  August  are  the  greater  rains,  whilst 
in  October  and  November  occur  the  "  smalls  '  or  second  rains. 
From  the  end  of  December  to  March  the  dry  harmattan  wind  blows 
from  the  Sahara.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  sea- 
breeze  from  the  south-west  the  western  portion  of  the  colony,  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Sekum  river  (a  small  stream  to  the  west  of  Accra), 
is  called  the  windward  district,  the  eastward  portion  being  known 
as  the  leeward.  The  rainfall  at  Accra,  in  the  leeward  district, 
averages  27  in.  in  the  year,  but  at  places  in  the  windward  district  is 
.much  greater,  averaging  79  in.  at  Axim. 

Flora. — The- greater  part  (probably  three-fourths)  of  the  colony  is 
covered  with  primeval  forest.  Here  the  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant 
that  for  great  distances  the  sky  is  shut  out  from  view.  As  a  result  of 
the  struggle  to  reach  the  sunlight  the  forest  growths  are  almost 
entirely  vertical.  The  chief  trees  are  silk  cottons,  especially  the 
borobax,  and  gigantic  hard-wood  trees,  such  as  the  African  mahogany, 
ebony,  odum  and.camwood.  The  bombax  rises  for  over  too  It.,  a 
straight  column-like  shaft,  J$  to  JO  ft,  in  circumference,  and  then 
throws  out  horizontally  a  large  number  of  branches.  The  lowest 
growth  in  the  forest  consists  of  ferns  and  herbaceous  plants.  Of 
the  ferns  some  are  climbers  reaching  30  to  40  ft.  Up  the  stems  of  the 
trees  they  entwine.  Flowering  plants  arc  comparatively  rare;  they 
include  orchids  and  a  beautiful  white  lily.  The  "  bush  "  or  inter- 
mediate growth  is  made  up  of  smaller  trees,  the  rubber  vine  and 
oilier  creepers,  some  as  thick  as  hawsers,  bamboos  and  sensitive 
mimosa,  and  has  a  height  of  from  30  to  60  ft.  The  creepers  are  found 
not  only  in  the  bush,  but  on  the  ground  and  hanging  from  the  branches 
of  the  highest  trees.  West  of  the  Prah  the  forest  comes  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  Atlantic.  East  of  that  river  the  coast  land  .is  covered 
with  bushes  $  to  12  ft.  high,  occasional  large  trees  and  groves  of 
oil  palms.  Still  farther  east,  by  Accra,  are  numerous  arborescent 
Euphorbias,  and  immediately  west  of  the  lower  Volta  forests  of  oil 
palms  and  grassy  plains  with  fan  palms.  Behind  all  these  eastern 
regions  is  a  belt  of  thin  forest  country  before  the  denser  forest  is 
reached.  In  the  north-east  are  stretches  of  orchard-like  country 
with  wild  plum,  shea-butter  and  kola  trees,  baobabs,  dwarf  date 
and  fan  palms.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  plants  grow  wild.  At  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  lagoons  the  mangrove  is  the 
characteristic  tree.  There  are  numerous  coco-nut  palms  along  the 
coast.  The  Iruit  trees  and  plants  also  include  the  orange,  pineapple, 
mango,  pa  paw.  banana  and  avocado  or  alligator  pear. 

Fauna, — The  fauna  includes  leopards,  [tint  hers,  hyenas.  Potto 
lemurs,  jackals,  antelopes,  buffaloes,  wild-nogs  ami  many  kinds  of 
monkey,  including  the  chimps  nice  and  the  CoMui  teUerpstu,  whose 
skin,  with  long  black  silky  hair,  is  much  prized  in  Europe.  The 
elephant  has  been  almost  exterminated  by  ivory  hunters.  The 
snakes  include  pythons,  cobras,  horned  and  puff  adders  and  the 
venomous  water  snake.  Among  the  lesser  denizens  of  the  forest  are 
the  squirrel  and  porcupine.  Crocodiles  and  in  fewer  numbers 
manatees  and  otters  frequent  the  rivers  and  lagoons  and  hippopotami 
are  found  in  the  Volta.  Lizards  of  brilliant  hue,  tortoises  and  great 
snails  are  common.  Birds,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  include 
parrots  and  hornbitls,  kingfishers,  ospreys.  herons,  crossbills,  curlews, 
woodpeckers,  doves,  pigeons,  storks,  pelicans,  swallows,  vultures  and 
the  spur  plover  (the  last-named  rare).  Shoals  of  herrings  frequent 
the  coast,  and  the  other  fish  include  mackerel,  sole,  skate,  mullet, 
bonito,  flyint  6sh,  fighting  fish  and  shynosc.  Sharks  abound  at  the 
mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  edible  turtle  are  fairly  common,  as  are  the 
sword  fish,  dolphin  and  sting  ray  (with  poisonous  caudal  spine). 
Oysters  are  numerous  on  rocks  running  into  the  sea  and  on  the 
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exposed  root* of  mangrove  tree*.  Insect  life  i*  multitudinout;  beetle*, 
spiders,  ants,  fireflies,  butterflies  and  jiggers  abound.  The  earth- 
worm is  rare.  The  mosquito*  include  the  Cultx  or  ordinary  kind, 
the  AnophtUt.  which  carry  malarial  fever,  and  the  Stttomyia.  a 
striped  white  and  black  mosquito  which  carries  ycllow-fcver. 

Inhabitant}.— The  native*  are  all  of  the  Negro  race.  The  most 
important  tribe  is  the  Fanti  Iq  r  ).  and  the  Fanti  language  is  generally 
understood  throughout  the  colony.  The  Fanti  and  Ashanti  are 
believed  to  have  a  common  origin.  It  is  certain  that  the  Fanti  came 
originally  from  the  north  and  conquered  many  of  the  coast  tribes, 
who  anciently  had  owned  the  role  of  the  king  of  Benin.  The  districts 
in  general  arc  named  after  the  tribes  inhabiting  them.  Those  in  the 
'  rn  part  of  the  colony  arc  mainly  of  Fanti  stock  ;  the  Accra  and 
tribes  inhabit  the  eastern  portion  and  arc  believed  to  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  Akim  (Akem),  who  occupy  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  colony,  have  engaged  in  gold-digging  from  time 
immemorial.  The  capital  of  their  country  is  Kibbi.  The  Akwapim 
(Aquapcm),  southern  neighbours  of  the  Akim,  are  extensively  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  in  trade.  The  Accra,  a  clever  race,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  towns  of  the  West  African  coast  as  artisans  and 
sailors.  They  arc  employed  by  the  interior  tribes  as  middlemen  and 
interpreter*.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Volta  occupying  the  low 
marshy  land  near  the  sea  arc  the  Adangme.  The  Krobos  live  in 
little  villages  in  the  midst  of  the  palm  tree  woods  which  grow  round 
about  the  Krobobcrg,  an  eminence  about  looo  ft.  high.  Their 
country  lies  between  that  of  the  Akim  and  the  Adangme.  In  the 
west  of  the  colony  is  the- Ahanta  country,  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  war.  They 
are  one  of  the  finest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  tribes  of  Accra  stock. 
The  Apollonia,  a  kindred  race,  occupy  the  coast  region  nearest  the 
Ivory  Coast. 

The  T»hi,  Tchwi  or  Chi  language,1  which  is  that  spoken  on  the 
Cold  Coast,  belongs  to  the  great  prefix-pronominal  group.  It  com- 
prises many  dialects,  which  may,  however,  be  reduced 
to  two  classes  or  type*.  Akan  dialects  are  spoken  in 
Assini.  Amanahia  (Apollonia),  Awini,  Ahanta,  Wasaw, 
Tshuforo  (Juffer  or  T u(lI:.  and  Dcnkycra  in  the  west, 
and  in  Asen,  Akim,  and  Akwapim  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the 
different  parts  of  Ashanti.  Fanti  dialects  arc  spoken,  not  only  in 
Fanti  proper,  but  in  Afutu  or  the  country  round  Cape  Coast,  in 
A  bora,  Agymako,  Akomfi,  Gomoa  and  Agona.  The  difference 
between  the  two  types  is  not  very  great;  a  Fanti,  for  example,  can 
converse  without  much  difficulty  with  a  native  of  Akwapim  or 
Ashanti,  his  language  being  in  fact  a  deteriorated  form  of  the  same 
original.  Akim  is  considered  the  finest  and  purest  of  all  the  Akan 
dialects.  The  Akwapim,  which  is  based  on  the  Akim  but  has  im- 
bibed Fanti  influences,  has  been  made  the  book-language  by  the 
Basel  missionaries.  They  had  reduced  it  to  writing  before  1850. 
About  a  million  people  in  all,  it  is  estimated,  »pcak  dialect*  of  the 
Tshi. 

The  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Cold  Coast  isoccupied  by  another 
language  known  as  the  Ga  or  Accra,  which  comprises  the  Ga  proper 
and  the  Adangme  and  Krobo  dialects.  Ga  proper  is  spoken  by  about 
40,000  people,  including  the  inhabitants  of  Ga  and  Kinka  (i.e.  Accra, 
in  Tthli  Nkran  and  Kankan),  Osu  (i.e.  Christiansborg),  La,  Tessi, 
Ningua  and  numerous  inland  villages.  It  has  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  missionaries.  The  Adangme  and  Krobo  dialects  are  spoken 
by  about  80.000  people.  They  differ  very  considerably  from  Ga 
r,  but  books  printed  in  Ga  can  be  used  by  both  the  Krobo  and 


:  natives.  Another  language  known  as  Guan  is  used  in  part* 
of  Akwapim  and  in  Anum  beyond  the  Volta  ;  but  not  much  is  known 
either  about  it  or  the  Obutu  tongue  spoken  in  a  few  towns  in  Agona, 
Gomoa  and  Akomfi. 

Fetishism  (q.v.)  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  all  the  tribe*.  Belief 
in  a  God  is  universal,  as  also  is  a  belief  in  a  future  state.  Christi- 
anity and  Mahommcdanism  arc  both  making  progress. 
The  natives  professing  Christianity  number  about  40,000. 
A  Moravian  mission  was  started  at  Christ  iansborg 
about  1736;  the  Basel  mission  (Evangelical)  was  begun 
in  182S,  the  missionaries  combining  manual  training  and  farm 
labour  with  purely  religious  work;  the  Wesleyans  started  a 
mission  among  the  Fanti  in  1835,  and  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  arc  also  represented,  as  well  as  the  Bremen 
M  issionary  Society.  Elementary  education  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Weslcyan,  Basel.  Bremen  and  Roman  Catholic  missions.  Vho 
have  schools  at  many  towns  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
There  arc  also  government  and  Mahommcdan  schools.  The  natives 
generally  are  extremely  intelligent.  They  obtain  easily  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  are  disinclined  to  unaccustomed  labour,  such  as 
working  in  mines.  They  are  keen  trader*.  The  native  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  under  the  floors  of  the  houses  prevailed  until  1874, 


when  it  was  prohibited  by  the  British  authorities. 

Tovent. — Unlike  the  other  British  possessions  on  _ 
Africa,  the  colony  has  many  towns  along  the  shore,  this  being  due  to 


iion*  on  the  west  coast  of 


the  multiplicity  of  traders  of  rival  nation*  who  went  thither  in  quest 
of  gold.  Beginning  at  the  west.  Newtown,  on  the  Asaini  or  Eyi 
lagoon,  is  just  within  the  British  frontier.    The  first  place  of  im- 


•Thi*  name  appears  in  a  great  varief 
Okwi,  Oji,  Odschi.  Otsui.  Tyi,  Twi,  Tschi, 


variety  of  form*— Kwi,  FJtwi, 


portancc  reached  is  Axim  (pop.,  igot,  2189),  the  site  of  an  old  Dutch 
fort  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Axim  river,  and  in  the  prc-railway 
day*  the  port  of  the  gold  region.  Rounding  Cape  Three  Points, 
whose  vicinity  is  marked  by  a  line  of  breakers  nearly  2)  m.  long. 
Dixcovc  is  reached.  Twenty  miles  farther  east  is  Sekondi  (j.r.), 
(pop.  about  5000),  the  starting-point  of  the  railway  to  the  gold-fields 
and  Kumasi.  Elmina  (?.t  ).  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  of  European  settlement,  is  reached  some  distance  after  passing 
the  mouth  of  the  Prah.  Eight  mile*  cast  of  Elmina  is  Cape  Coast 
(o  p  ),  pop.  (loot)  28,948.  Anamabo  is  9  m.  farther  east.  Herein 
1807,  a  handful  of  English  soldiers  made  a  heroic  and  successful 
defence  of  its  fort  against  the  whole  Ashanti  host.  Saltpond.  towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  diverted  to  itself  the  trade  formerly  done 
by  Anamabo,  from  which  it  is  distant  9  m.  Saltpond  is  a  well-built, 
flourishing  town,  and  is  singular  in  possessing  no  ancient  fort. 
Between  Anamabo  and  Saltpond  is  Kormantinc(Cormantyne),  noted 
as  the  place  whence  the  English  first  exported  slaves  from  this  coast. 
Hence  the  general  name  Coromantynes  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
slaves  from  the  Gold  Coast.  Eighty  mile*  from  Cape  Coast  is  Accra 
(q.v.)  (pop.  17,892),  capital  of  the  colony.  (Winnebah  is  passed 
xo  m.  before  Accra  is  reached.  It  is  an  old  town  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  canoes.)  There  is  no  station  of  much  importance  in  the 
60  m.  between  Accra  and  the  Volta.  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river, 
near  its  mouth,  is  the  town  of  Addah  (pop.  13.240).  Kwitta  (pop. 
3018)  lies  beyond  the  Volta  not  far  from  the  German  frontier.  Of 
the  inland  town*  Akropong.  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Akwapim.  is 
one  of  the  best  known.  It  is  39  m.  N.E.  of  Accra,  stands  on  a  ridge 
1400  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  a  healthy  place  for  European  residents. 
At  Akropong  arc  the  headquarters  of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society. 
Akusc  is  a  Large  town  on  the  bank*  of  the  Volta.  Tarkwa  is  the 
centre  of  the  gold  mining  industry  in  the  Wasaw  district.  It*  im- 
portance dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century-  Accra,  Cape 
Coast  and  Sekondi  possess  municipal  government. 

Agriculture  and  Trade.— The  soil  is  everywhere  very  fertile  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  being  few  there  is  little  incentive  to  work.  The 
forest*  alone  supply  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  notably  in  the 
oil  palm.  Among  vegetable  product*  cultivated  arc  cocoa,  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  yams,  cassava,  peas,  peppers,  onions,  tomatoes,  ground- 
nuts (Arachis  hypogaea),  Guinea  corn  (Sorghum  vulgare)  and  Guinea 
grains  {Amomum  grana-paradisi).  The  most  common  article  of 
cultivation  is,  however,  the  kola  nut  (Stereulia  acuminata),  the 
favourite  substitute  in  West  Africa  for  the  betel  nut.  In  1 890  effort* 
were  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  botanical  station  at 
Aburi  in  the  Accra  district  to  induce  the  natives  to  improve  their 
method*  of  cultivation  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  their  crops. 
This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  hundred*  of  cocoa  plantation*, 
chiefly  in  the  district  immediately  north  of  Accra.  Subsequently  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  extended  to  every  district  of  the  colony. 
The  industry  had  been  founded  in  1879  by  a  native  of  Accra,  but  it 
was  not  until  1901.  as  the  result  of  the  government'*  fostering  care, 
that  the  export  became  of  importance.  In  that  year  the  quantity 
exported  slightly  exceeded  2,000,000  lb  and  fetched  £42.000.  In 
1907  the  quantity  exported  was  nearly  21,000,000  lb  and  in  value 
exceeded  £515,000.  In  1904  efforts  were  begun  by  the  government 
and  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  in  co-operation  to  foster 
the  growing  of  cotton  for  export  and  by  1907  the  cotton  industry 
had  Dccomc  firmly  established.  Tobacco  and  coffee  arc  grown  at 
some  of  the  Basel  missionary  stations. 

The  chief  exports  arc  gold,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  cocoa, 
rubber,  timber  (including  mahogany)  and  kola  nuts.  Of  these 
article*  the  gold  and  rubber  arc  snipped  chiefly  to  England,  whilst 
Germany,  France  and  America,  take  the  palm  products  and  ground- 
nut*. The  robber  comes  chiefly  from  Ashanti.  The  imports  consist 
of  cotton  goods,  rum,  gin  and  other  spirits,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, beads, 
machinery,  building  materials  and  European  goods  generally. 

The  value  of  the  trade  increased  from  £1,628.309  in  1896  to 
£4.055.35'  >n  1906.  In  the  last  named  year  the  imports  were  valued 
at  £2,058.839  and  the  exports  at  £1,996,412.  While  the  vatue  of 
imports  had  remained  nearly  stationary  since  1902  the  value  of 
exports  had  nearly  trebled  in  that  period.  In  the  five  years  1903- 
1907  the  total  trade  increased  from  £3,063,486  to  £5,007,869.  Great 
Britain  and  British  colonics  take  66%  of  the  exports  and  supply 
over  60%  of  the  imports.  In  both  import  and  export  trade  Germany 
is  second,  followed  by  France  and  the  United  States.  Specie  is  in- 
eluded  in  these  totals,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  being  imported  in 

Fishing  is  carried  on  extensively  along  the  coast,  and  salted  and 
sun-dried  fish  from*  Addah  and  Kwitta  districts  find  a  ready  sale 
inland.  Cloths  arc  woven  by  the  natives  from  home-grown  and 
imported  yarn;  the  making  of  canoe*,  from  the  silk-cotton  trees, 
i*  a  flourishing  industry,  and  salt  from  the  lagoons  near  Addah  is 
roughly  prepared.  There  are  also  native  artificers  in  gold  and  other 
metals,  the  workmanship  in  some  cases  being  of  conspicuous  1 


Odum  wood  is  largely  used  in  building  and  for  cabinet  work. 

CM  Mining. — Gold 
but  only  in  a  (Vw  districts  in  paying  quantities.    Although  since  the 


is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  colony. 


discovery  of  the  coast  gold  had  been  continuously  exported  to 
Europe  from  it*  ports,  it  was  not  until  the  last  twenty  year*  of  the 
19th  century  that  effort*  were  made  to  extract  gold  according  to 
methods.   The  richness  of  the  Tarkwa  main  reef  wat  first 
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discovered  by  a  French  trader,  M.  J.  Bcnnat.  about  1880.  During 
the  period  1880  to  1900  the  value  of  the  gold  exported  varied  from 
a  minimum  of  (32.000  to  a  maximum  (1889)  of  £103.000.  The 
increased  interest  shown  in  the  industry  led  to  (he  construction  of  a 
railway  (see  below)  to  the  chief  gold-hclds.  whereby  the  difficulties  of 
transport  were  largely  overcome.  Consequent  upon  the  taking  up  of 
a  number  of  concessions,  a  concessions  ordinance  was  issued  in 
August  tooo  This  was  followed  in  ipoi  by  the  grant  of  2825  con- 
cessions, and  a  "  boom  "  in  the  West  African  market  on  the  London 
stock  exchange.  Many  concessions  were  speedily  abandoned,  and  in 
1901  the  export  of  gold  dropped  to  its  lowest  point,  6162  oz..  worth 
(22  186.  but  in  1902  a  Urge  company  began  crushing  ore  and  the 
output  of  gold  rose  to  26.91  1  oz..  valued  at  £96.880.  In  1907  the 
export  was  292.125,  oz..  wotht  £1.164.676.  It  should  be  noted  that  one 
of  the  principal  gold  mines  is  not  in  the  colony  proper,  but  at  Obuassi 
in  Ashanti.  Underground  labour  is  performed  mainly  by  Basas  and 
Krunven  from  Liberia.  Of  native  tribes  the  Apollonia  have  proved 
the  best  for  underground  work,  as  they  have  mining  traditions  dating 
from  Portuguese  times.  A  good  deal  of  alluvial  gold  is  obtained  by 
dredging  apparatus.  The  use  of  dredging  apparatus  is  modern,  but 
the  natives  have  worked  the  alluvial  soil  and  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore lor  generations  to  get  the  gold  they  contain. 

Communication!. — The  colon v  possesses  a  railway,  built  and 
owned  by  the  government,  which  serves  the  gold  mines,  and  has  its 
sea  terminus  at  Sekondi.  Work  was  begun  in  August  1898,  but 
owing  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  Ashanti  rising  of  1900  the 
rails  only  reached  Tarkwa  (39  tn.)  in  May  1901.  Thence  the  line  is 
earned  to  Kumasi.  the  distance  to  Obuassi  (124  m.)  being  completed 
by  December  1902,  whilst  the  first  train  entered  the  Ashanti  capital 
on  the  1st  of  October  1903.  The  total  length  of  the  line  is  168  m. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  £1,820,000.  The  line  has  a  gauge 
3  ft.  6  in.  There  is  a  branch  line,  20  m.  long,  from  Tarkwa  N.W.  to 
Prestea  on  the  Ankobra  river.  Another  railway,  built  1907-10, 
35  m.  in  length,  runs  from  Accra  to  Mangoase,  in  the  centre  of  the 
chief  cocoa  plantations.    An  extension  to  Kumasi  has  been  surveyed. 

Tortuous  bush  tracks  are  the  usual  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion. These  are  kept  in  fair  order  in  the  neighbourhood  of  govern- 
ment stations.  There  is  a  well-constructed  road  141  m.  long  from 
Cape  Coast  to  Kumasi.  and  roads  connecting  neighbouring  (owns  are 
maintained  by  the  government.  Systematic  attempts  to  make  use 
of  the  upper  Votta  as  a  means  of  conveying  goods  to  the  interior  were 
first  tried  in  tooo.  The  rapids  about  60  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  effectually  prevent  boats  of  large  size  passing  up  the  stream. 
Where  railways  or  canoes  arc  not  available  goods  arc  generally 
earned  on  the  heads  of  porters,  60  lb  being  a  full  load.  Telegraphs, 
introduced  in  1882.  connect  all  the  important  towns  in  the  colony, 
and  a  line  starting  at  Cape  Coast  stretches  far  inland,  via  Kumasi  to 
Wa  in  the  Northern  Territories.  Accra  and  Sekondi  arc  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  Europe,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Lagos  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  There  is  regular  and  frequent  steamship  communica- 
tion with  Europe  by  British.  Belgian  and  German  lines. 

AiminutraSwn.  Rntnue,  (ft. — The  country  is  governed  as  a  crown 
colony,  the  governor  being  assisted  by  a  legislative  council  composed 
of  officials  and  nominated  unofficial  members.  Laws,  called  ordin- 
ances, are  enacted  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
this  council.  The  law  of  the  colony  is  the  common  law  and  statutes 
of  general  application  in  force  in  England  in  1874,  modified  by  local 
ordinances  passed  since  that  date.  The  governor  is  also  governor  of 
Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories,  but  in  those  dependencies  the 
legislative  council  has  no  authority. 

Native  laws  and  customs — which  are  extremely  elaborate  and 
complicated — are  not  interfered  with  "  except  when  repugnant  to 
natural  justice."  Those  relating  to  land  tenure  and  succession  may 
be  thus  summarized.  Individual  tenure  is  not  unknown,  but  most 
bad  ts  held  by  the  tribe  or  by  the  family  in  common,  each  member 
having  the  right  to  select  a  part  of  the  common  land  for  his  own  use. 
Permanent  alienation  can  only  take  place  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  family  and  is  uncommon,  but  long  leases  arc  granted. 
Sjccession  is  through  the  female,  i.e.  when  a  man  dies  his  property 
goes  to  his  sister's  children.  The  government  of  the  tribes  is  by  their 
own  kings  and  chiefs  under  the  supervision  of  district  commissioners. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  colony.  In  the  Northern  Terri- 
tories the  dealing  in  slaves  is  unlawful,  neither  can  any  person  be 
put  in  pawn  for  debt :  nor  will  any  court  give  effect  to  the  relations 
between  master  and  slave  except  in  so  far  as  those  relations  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  English  laws  relating  to  master  and  servant. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into  three 
provinces  under  provincial  commissioners,  and  each  province  is  sub- 
divided into  districts  presided  over  by  commissioners,  who  exercise 
judicial  as  well  as  executive  functions.  The  supreme  court  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges.  The  defence  of  the  colony 
is  entrusted  to  the  Gold  Coast  regiment  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force,  a  force  of  natives  controlled  by  the  Colonial  Office  but  officered 
Irom  the  British  army.  There  is  also  a  corps  of  volunteers  (formed 
1892) 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs  and  (since  1902)  railway 
receipts,  whilst  the  heaviest  items  of  expenditure  are  transport  (in- 
cluding railways)  and  mine  surveys,  medical  and  sanitary  services, 
and  maintenance  of  the  military  force.  The  revenue,  which  in  the 
penod  1894-1898  averaged  £244.559  yearly,  rose  in  1898-1903  to  an 


average  of  £556.316  a  year.  For  the  five  years  t903-i<)07  'he 
average  Annual  revenue  was  £647.557  'he  average  annual 

expenditure  £615,696.  Sjve  for  municipal  purposes  there  is  no 
direct  taxation  in  the  colony  and  no  poor-houses  exist.  There  is  a 
public  debt  of  (December  1907)  £2,206.964.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  expenditure  on  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories  is  included 
in  the  Gold  Coast  budget. 

H istory.—U  is  a  debated  question  whether  the  Gold  Coast  was 
discovered  by  French  or  by  Portuguese  sailors.  The  evidence 
available  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  assertion,  of  which  there  is 
no  contemporary  record,  that  a  company  of  Norman  merchants 
established  themselves  about  1364  at  a  place  they  named  La 
Mina  (Elmina).and  that  they  traded  with  the  nativesfor  nearly 
fifty  years,  when  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  a  Portuguese  expedition  under  Diogo  d'Azambuja, 
accompanied  probably  by  Christopher  Columbus,  took  possession 
of  (or  founded)  Elmina  in  1481-1482.  By  the  Portuguese  it  was 
called  variously  Sio  Jorge  da  Mina  or  Ora  del  Mina— the  mouth 
of  the  (gold)  mines.  That  besides  alluvial  washings  tbey  also 
worked  the  gold  mines  was  proved  by  discoveries  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century.  The  Portuguese  remained  undisturbed 
in  their  trade  until  the  Reformation,  when  the  papal  bull  which 
had  given  the  country,  with  many  others,  to  Portugal  ceased  to 
have  a  binding  power.  English  ships  in  1 553  brought  back  from 
Guinea  gold  to  the  weight  of  1 50  lb.  The  fame  of  the  Gold  Coast 
thereafter  attracted  toil  adventurers  fromalmost  every  European 
nation.  The  English  were  followed  by  French,  Danes,  Brandcn- 
burgers,  Dutch  and  Swedes.  The  most  aggressive  were  the 
Dutch,  who  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century  sought  to  oust  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  whose  favour  the  Portu- 
guese did  finally  withdraw  in  16 1 in  return  for  the  withdrawal 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  of  their  claims  to  Brazil.  The  Dutch 
henceforth  made  Elmina  their  headquarters  on  the  coast.  Traces 
of  the  Portuguese  occupation,  which  lasted  160  years,  are  still  to 
be  found,  notably  in  the  language  of  the  natives.  Such  familiar 
words  as  palaver,  fetish,  cabocccr  and  dash  (i.«.  a  gift)  have  all  a 
Portuguese  origin. 

An  English  company  built  a  fort  at  Kormantine  previously  to 
16$  1  ,and  some  ten  years  later  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  built.  The 
settlements  made  by  the  English  provoked  the  hostility  App**r- 
of  the  Dutch  and  led  to  war  between  England  and  annul 
Holland,  during  which  Admiral  dc  Ruytcr  destroyed  '** 
(1664-166$)  all  the  English  forts  save  Cape  Coast  * 
castle.  The  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667  confirmed  the  Dutch  in  the 
possession  of  their  conquests,  but  the  English  speedily  opened 
other  trading  stations.  Charles  II.  in  1672  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Royal  African  Company,  which  built  forts  at  Dixcove, 
Sekondi,  Accra,  Whydah  and  other  places,  besides  repairing  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  At  this  time  the  trade  both  in  slaves  and  gold  was 
very  great,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  value  of 
thcgold  exported  annually  was  estimated  by  Willem  Bosnian,  the 
chief  Dutch  factor  at  Elmina,  to  be  over  £200,000.  The  various 
European  traders  were  constantly  quarrelling  among  themselves 
and  exercised  scarcely  any  com  rolover  the  natives.  Piracy  was  rife 
along  the  coast,  and  was  not  indeed  finally  stamped  out  until  the 
middlcof  the  19th  century.  The  Royal  African  Company,  which 
lost  its  monopoly  of  trade  with  England  in  1700,  was  succeeded 
by  another,  the  African  Company  of  Merchants,  which  was  con- 
stituted in  1750  by  act  of  parliament  and  received  an  annual 
subsidy  from  government.  The  slave  trade  was  then  at  its 
height  and  some  10,000  negroes  were  exported  yearly.  Many 
of  the  slaves  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  to  the  merchants  by 
the  Ashanti,  who  had  become  the  chief  native  power.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  (1807)  crippled  the  company,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1 82 1,  when  the  crown  took  possession  of  the  forts. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  iQth  century  the  British  bad  begun 
to  exercise  territorial  rights  in  the  towns  where  they  held  forts, 
and  in  18(7  the  right  of  the  British  to  control  the  natives  living  in 
the  coast  towns  was  recognized  by  Ashanti.  In  1824  the  first 
step  towards  the  extension  of  British  authority  beyond  the  coast 
region  was  taken  by  Governor  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  who  incited 
the  Fanti  to  rise  against  their  oppressors,  the  Ashanti.  (The 
Fanti's  country  had  been  conquered  by  the  Ashanti  in  1807-) 
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Sir  Charles  and  the  Fanti  army  were  defeated,  the  governor  losing 
his  life,  but  in  1826  the  English  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ashanli 
at  Dodowah.  At  this  period,  however,  the  home  government, 
disgusted  with  the  Gold  Coast  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  dis- 
turbances in  the  protectorate  and  the  trouble  it  occasioned, 
determined  to  abandon  the  settlements,  and  sent  instructions  for 
the  forts  to  be  destroyed  and  the  Europeans  brought  home.  The 
merchants,  backed  by  Major  Rickets,  and  West  India  regiments, 
the  administrator,  protested,  and  as  a  compromise  the  forts  were 
handed  over  to  a  committee  of  merchants  (Sept.  18 28),  who  were 
given  a  subsidy  of  £4000  a  year.  The  merchants  secured  (1830) 
as  their  administrator  Mr  George  Maclean — a  gentleman  with 
military  experience  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  not  engaged  in  trade. 
To  Maclean  is  due  the  consolidation  of  British  interests  in  the 
interior.  Hcconduded,  x8ji,atrcaty  withtheAshanliadvantagc- 
ous  to  the  Fanti,  whilst  with  very  inadequate  means  he  contrived 
to  extend  British  influence  over  the  whole  region  of  the  present 
colony.  In  the  words  of  a  Fanti  trader  Maclean  understood  the 
people,  "  he  settled  things  quietly  with  them  and  the  people  also 
loved  him."1  Complaints  that  Maclean  encouraged  slavery 
reached  England,  but  these  were  completely  disproved,  the 
governor  being  highly  commended  on  his  administration  by  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee.  It  was  decided,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Colonial  Office  should  resume  direct  control  of  the  forts, 
which  was  done  in  1843,  Maclean  continuing  to  direct  native 
affairs  until  his  death  in  1847.  The  jurisdiction  of  England  on 
thc.Gold  Coast  was  defined  by  the  bond  of  the  6th  of  March  1844, 
oaaisb  an  agreement  with  the  native  chiefs  by  which  the 
mad  crown  received  the  right  of  trying  criminals,  repressing 
Ditch  human  sacrifice,  &c.  The  limits  of  the  protectorate 
punhmud.  'n'ar|d  werc  not  defined.  The  purchase  of  the  Danish 
forts  in  1850,  and  of  the  Dutch  forts  and  territory  in 
1871,  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  British  power  along  the 
coast;  and  the  Ashanti  war  of  1873-74  resulted  in  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  British  influence.  Since  that  time  the  colony  has 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources, 
a  development  accompanied  by  a  slow  but  substantial  advance 
in  civilization  among  the  native  population.  (For  further 
historical  information  sec  Ashanti.) 

For  a  time  the  Gold  Coast  formed  officially  a  limb  of  the 
"  West  African  Settlements  "  and  was  virtually  a  dependency  of 
Sierra  Leone.  In  1874  the  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Lagos  were  created  a  separate  crown  colony,  this  arrangement 
lasting  until  1886  when  Lagos  was  cut  off  from  the  Gold  Coast 
administration. 

Northern  Territories. 

The  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  form  a  British 
protectorate  to  the  north  of  Ashanti.  They  arc  bounded  W.  and 
N. — where  11  °  N.  is  the  frontier  line  except  at  the  eastern 
extremity — by  the  French  colonies  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger,  E.  by  the  German  colony  of  Togoland.  The 
southern  frontier,  separating  the  protectorate  from  Ashanti,  is 
the  Black  Volta  to  a  point  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 
While  Volta.  Thence  the  frontier  turns  south  and  afterwards 
east  so  as  to  include  the  Brumasi  district  in  the  protectorate, 
the  frontier  gaining  the  main  Volta  below  Ycji.  The  Territories 
include  nearly  all  the  country  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
to  30  W.  and  between  8°  and  1 1°  N.,  and  cover  an  area  of  about 
33,000  sq.  m. 

Lying  north  of  the  great  belt  of  primeval  forest  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  Guinea  coast,  the  greater  part  of  the  protectorate 
consists  of  open  country ,wrll  timbered,  and  much  of  it  presenting 
a  park-like  appearance.  There  arc  also  large  stretches  of  grassy 
plains,  and  in  the  south-cast  an  area  of  treeless  steppe.  The  flora 
and  fauna  resemble  those  of  Ashanti.  The  country  is  well 
watered,  the  Black  Volta  forming  the  west  and  southern  frontier 
for  some  distance,  while  the  White  Voltalravcrscs  its  central 
regions.  Both  rivers,  and  also  the  united  stream,  contain  rapids 
which  impede  but  do  not  prevent  navigation  (sec  Volta).  The 
climate  is  much  healthier  than  that  of  the  coast  districts,  and  the 
■  Blue  Book  on  Africa  {Western  Coast)  (1865),  p.  333- 


fever  experienced  is  of  a  milder  type.  The  rainfall  is  less  than  on 
the  coast;  the  dry  season  lasts  from  November  (when  the 
harmattan  begins  to  blow)  to  March.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Gambaga  is  80"  F.,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  43  in.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  officially  estimated  in  1907  to  number  '^at  least 
1,000,000."  The  Dagomba,  Dagarti,  Grunshi,  Kangarga,  Moshi 
and  Zcbarima,  Negro  or  Negroid  tribes,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  Fula,  Hausa  and  Yoruba  have  settled  as  traders  or 
cattle  raisers.  A  large  number  of  the  natives  arc  Moslems,  the 
rest  are  fetish  worshippers.  The  tribal  organization  is  maintained 
by  the  British  authorities,  who  found  comparatively  little 
difficulty  in  putting  an  end  to  slave-raiding  and  gaming  the 
confidence  of  the  chiefs.  Trained  by  British  officers,  the  natives 
make  excellent  soldiers. 

Agriculture  and  Trade. — The  chief  crop*  are  maize,  guinea -corn, 
millet,  yams,  rice,  beans,  groundnuts,  tobacco  and  cotton.  Cotton  is 
grown  in  most  parts  of  the  protectorate,  the  soil  and  climate  in  many 
districts  being  very  suitable  for  its  cultivation.  Rubber  it  found  in 
the  north-western  regions.  When  the  protectorate  was  assumed  by 
Great  Britain  the  Territories  were  singularly  destitute  of  fruit  trees. 
The  British  have  introduced  the  orange,  citron,  lime,  guava.  mango 
and  soursop,  and  among  plants  the  banana,  pine-apple  and  pa  paw. 
A  large  number  of  vegetables  and  flowers  have  al*o  been  introduced 
by  the  administration. 

Stock-raising  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  besides  oxen  and  sheep 
there  arc  large  numbers  of  horses  ana  donkeys  in  the  Territories. 
The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  dawa-dawa  (a  favourite  flavouring 
matter  for  ioup  among  the  Ashanti  and  other  tribes}  and  shra- 
buttcr — the  latter  used  in  cooking  and  as  an  illuminant.  The 
principal  imports  are  kola-nuts,  salt  and  cotton  goods.  A  Urge 
proportion  of  the  European  goods  imported  is  German  and  comes 
through  Togoland.  The  administration  levies  a  tax  on  traders' 
caravans,  and  in  return  ensures  the  safety  of  the  roads.  This  tax  is 
the  chief  local  source  of  revenue.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Territories,  as  well  as  statistics  of  trade,  are  included  in  those  of  the 
Gold  Coast. 

Gold  exists  in  quartz  formation,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Black 
Volta,  and  is  found  equally  on  the  British  and  French  sides  of  the 
frontier. 

Towns. — The  headquarters  of  the  administration  are  at  Tamale 
(or  Tamari),  a  town  in  the  centre  of  the  Dagomba  country  east  of  the 
White  Volta  and  200  m.  N.E.  of  Kutnasi.  Its  inhabitants  are  keen 
traders,  and  it  forms  a  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  protectorate. 
Gambaga,  an  important  commercial  centre  and  from  1897  to  1907 
the  scat  of  government,  is  in  Mamprusi,  the  north-cast  corner  of  the 
protectorate  and  is  85  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tamale.  A  hundred  and  forty 
mill's  due  south  of  Gambaga  it  Salaga.  This  town  is  situated  on  the 
caravan  route  from  the  Hausa  states  to  Ashanti,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  kola-nuts,  shea-butter  and  salt.  On  the  White  Volta. 
midway  between  Gambaga  and  Salaga,  is  the  thriving  town  of 
Daboya.  On  the  western  frontier  arc  Bole  (Baule)  and  Wa.  They 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Bontuku,  the  capital  of  Jaman,  and 
other  places  in  the  Ivory  Coast  colony.  In  all  the  towns  the  popula- 
tion largely  consists  of  aliens — Hausa,  Ashanti,  Mandingos,  etc. 

Communications. — Lack  of  easy  communication  with  the  sea 
hinders  the  development  of  the  country.  The  ancient  caravan  routes 
have  been,  however,  supplemented  by  roads  built  by  the  British, 
who  have  further  organized  a  service  of  boats  on  the  Volta.  Large 
cargo  boats,  chiefly  laden  with  salt,  ascend  that  river  from  Addab  to 
Ycji  and  Daboya.  From  Yeji,  the  port  of  Salaga,  a  good  road,  150 
m.  long,  has  been  made  to  Gamliaga.  There  is  also  a  river  serv  ice 
from  Yeji  to  Longoro  on  the  Black  Volta,  the  port  of  Kintampo,  in 
northern  Ashanti.  There  is  a  complete  telegraphic  system  connect, 
ing  the  towns  of  the  protectorate  with  Kumasi  and  the  Cold -Coast 
ports. 

History— It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  iglh  century 
that  the  country  immediately  north  of  Ashanli  became  known 
to  Europeans.  The  first  step  forward  was  made  by  Monsieur 
M.  J.  Bonnat  (one  of  the  Kumasi  captives,  sec  Ashanti)  who, 
ascending  the  Volta,  reached  Salaga  (1875-1876).  In  tBSz 
Captain  R.  La  Trobc  Lonsdale,  an  officer  in  British  colonial 
service,  went  farther,  visiting  Ycndi  in  the  north  and  Bontuku 
in  the  west.  Two  years  later  Captain  Brandon  Kirby  made  his 
way  to  Kintampo.  In  1887-1889  Captain  L.  G.  Binger,  a  French 
officer,  traversed  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Thereafter 
the  whole  region  was  visited  by  British,  French  and  German 
political  missions.  Prominent  among  the  British  agents  was 
Mr  George  E.  Ferguson,  a  native  of  West  Africa,  who  had 
previously  explored  northern  Ashanti.  Between  1892  and  1897 
Ferguson  concluded  several  treaties  guarding  British  interests. 
In  1897  Lieutenant  Henderson  and  Ferguson  occupied  Wa,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  sofas  of  Samory  (see  Senegal,  (  3). 
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Henderson,  who  had  gone  to  the  sofa  camp  to  parley,  was 
for  tome  time,  while  Ferguson  was  killed.  Mean- 
ere  opened  in  Europe  to  settle  the  spheres 
of  influence  of  the  respective  countries.  (The  Anglo-French 
agreement  of  1889  bad  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  hinterlands 
of  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  British  colony 
of  the  Gold  Coast  as  far  as  9s  N.  only.)  A  period  of  considerable 
tension,  arising  from  the  proximity  of  British  and  French  troops 
in  the  disputed  territory,  was  ended  by  the  signature  of  a  conven- 
tion in  Paris  (14th  of  June  1808),  in  which  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  were  denned.  The  British  abandoned 
their  claim  to  the  important  town  and  district  of  Wagadugu 
in  the  north.  In  the  following  year  (14th  of  November  1809) 
defining  the  eastern  frontier  was  concluded  with 
sly  a  square  block  of  territory  to  the  north 
of  8°  N.  had  been  regarded  as  neutral,  both  by  Britain  and 
Germany.  This  was  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  in  18S8. 
By  the  1899  convention  the  neutral  zone  was  parcelled  out 
between  the  two  powers.  The  delimitation  of  the  frontiers 
agreed  upon  took  place  during  1 900-1 904. 

In  1897  the  Northern  Territories  were  constituted  a  separate 
district  of  the  Gold  Coast  hinterland,  and  were  placed  in  charge 
of  a  chief  commissioner.  Colonel  H.  P.  Northcott  (killed  in  the 
Boer  War.  1899-1902)  was  the  first  commissioner  and  com- 
mandant of  the  troops.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  A.  H.  Morris. 
In  root  the  Territories  were  made  a  distinct  administration, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony. 
The  government  was  at  first  of  a  semi-military  character,  but  in 
1907  a  civilian  staff  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  administration, 
and  a  force  of  armed  constabulary  replaced  the  troops  which 
had  been  stationed  in  the  protectorate  and  which  were  then 
disbanded.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  under  British  ad- 
.  been  marked. 


BriLiOGBA  thy.— A  good  summary  of  the  condition  and  history  of 
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the  Cold  Coast  Card  Service  List  (London,  yearly).  th< 
Books  published  in  the  colony,  and  the  annual  Report 
Colonial  Office.  London.    For  fuller  information  conn 
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ny  to  the  close  01  trie  19th  century  win  be  found  in  vol.  3, 
"  West  Africa,"  of  the  llntorual  Geography  of  Ike  British  Empire  by 
C  P  Lucas  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford.  1900).    For  current  information  see 
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from  Ike  Select  Commute*  on  Africa  (Western  Coast)  (London,  1865). 
a  mine  of  valuable  information :  The  Cold  Coast,  Past  and  Present, 
by  G.  Mac  dona  Id  (London,  1898):  History  of  the  Cold  Coast  and 
A  skanti.  by  C-  C.  Reindorf.  a  native  pastor  (Basel,  189s) :  A  History 
of  the  Cold  Coast,  by  Col.  A.  B.  Ellis  (London,  1893);  Wanderings  in 
West  Africa  (London.  1863)  and  To  the  Cold  Coast  for  Cold  (London, 
1M3).  both  by  Sir  Richard  Burton.  Of  the  earlier  books  the  most 
notable  are  The  Golden  Coast  or  a  Description  of  Cutnney  together  with 
a  relation  of  such  persons  as  got  wonderful  estates  by  their  trade  thither 
(London,  1665).  and  A  Nev  and  Accurate  Description  of  the  Coast  of 
Guinea  written  (in  Dutch)  by  Willem  Dosman,  chief  factor  for  the 
Chitchat  Elmina  (Eng.  trans.,  anded..  17JI).  For  a  complete  survey 
of  the  Gold  Coast  under  Dutch  control  see  "  Die  Niedcrtandisch 
Wr*t -Indite he  Compagnie  an  dcr  Gold-Kuste  "  by  J.  G.  Doorman 
in  Tijds  Indischt  faal;  Land-  en  Volkenk,  vol.  40  (1898)-  For 
ethnography,  religion,  law,  the.  consult  The  Land  of  Fetish  (London. 
1 863)  and  The  Tiht-speaking  Peoples  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
(London.  1887).  both  by  Col.  A.  B.  Ellis;  Fanti  Customary  Lav  (2nd 
ed  .  London,  1904)  and  Fanti  Law  Report  (London.  1904),  both  by 
J  M  Sarbah.  The  Sketch  of  the  Forestry  of  West  A  fnca  by  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  (London.  1887)  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of  economic 
See  also  Report  on  Economic  Apiculture  on  the  Cold  Coast 
al  Office  Reports,  No.  110.  1890).  and  Papers  relaltnt  to  the 
Construction  of  Railways  in  ...  the  Cold  Coast  (London.  1904). 
The  best  map  is  that  of  Major  F.  G.  GuRgisbere.  over  70  sheets, 
•rale  1  :  125.000  (London.  1907-1909).  There  is  a  War  Office  map  on 
thescatei  :  t  .000.000  in  one  sheet.   See  also  the  works  quoted  under 

ASMAWT!. 

For  the  Northern  Territories  see  L.  G.  Bingrr.  Dm  Nit**  «•  Cotfe 
d*  Ctnnee  (Paris.  1892).  a  standard  authority:  H.  P.  Northcott. 
Report  on  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  (War  Office. 
London.  1899).  a  valuable  compilation  summarizing  the  then  avail- 
able information.  Annual  Reports  on  the  protectorate  are  issued  by 
the  British  Colonial  Office.  A  map  on  the  scale  of  I  !  t. 000.000  is 
ssMwd  by  the  War  Office  (F.  R.  C  ) 

GOLDEN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Jefferson  county, 
Colorado.  U  S  A  .  on  Clear  Creek  (formerly  called  the  Vasqucz 
fork  ol  the  South  Platte),  about  14  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Denver 
Pop  (1900)  2i$2.  (1910)  2477  Golden  is  I  residential  suburb 
of  Denvet.  served  by  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  the  Denver  & 


Intermountain  (electric),  and  the  Denver  &  North-Wcstern 
Electric  railways.  It  is  about  5700  ft.  above  sea-level.  About 
600  ft.  above  the  city  is  Castle  Rock,  with  an  amusement  park, 
and  W.  of  Golden  is  Lookout  Mountain,  a  natural  park  of  3400 
acres.  About  1  m.  S.  of  the  city  is  a  slate  industrial  school  for 
boys,  and  in  Golden  is  the  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines 
(opened  1874),  which  offers  courses  in  mining  engineering  and 
metallurgical  engineering.  The  Independent  Pyritic  Smelter 
is  at  Golden,  and  among  the  city's  manufactures  are  pottery, 
firebrick  and  tile,  made  from  clays  found  near  by,  and  flour. 
There  are  deposits  of  coal,  copper  and  gold  in  the  vicinity. 
Truck-farming  and  the  growing  of  fruit  are  important  industries 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  settlement  here  was  a  gold 
ablished  in  1859.  and  named  in  honour  of 
of  the  pioneer  prospectors.  The  village  was 
laid  out  in  i860,  and  Golden  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  186s 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870.  Golden  was  made  the 
capital  of  Colorado  Territory  in  1862,  and  several  sessions  (or 
parts  of  sessions)  of  the  Assembly  were  held  here  between  1864 
and  1868,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  formally  established 
at  Denver;  the  territorial  offices  of  Colorado,  however,  were 
at  Golden  only  in  1866-1867. 

GOLDEN  BULL  (Lat.  Bulla  Aurea),  the  general  designation 
of  any  charter  decorated  with  a  golden  seal  or  bulla,  either  owing 
to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  its  contents,  or  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  bestower  or  the  recipient.  The  custom  of  thus 
giving  distinction  to  certain  documents  is  said  to  be  of  Byzantine 
origin,  though  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 
word  employed  as  an  equivalent  for  golden  bull  in  Byzantine 
Greek  should  be  the  hybrid  xp^od01^0*  (c'-  Codinus  Curo- 
palates,  6  ttiyas  hoyoOinji  iiararrH  rd  srapd  rov  fiaoiXiuii 
aroortXXopoa  wpoaraisiara  suxl  XP^dfioiAXa  rpbt  rc  '  l'r> as, 
SoiXrovar.  »ai  rosrdpxon;  and  Anna  Comncna,  Alesiad,\ib.  iii.Jid 
XPi«o0ou\iov  Xdyov;  lib.  viii.,  xPwbjioi'Xcr  Xdyor).  In  Germany 
a  Golden  Bull  is  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Fowler 
in  Chronica  Cassin.  it.  31,  and  the  oldest  German  example,  if  it 
be  genuine,  dates  from  983.  At  first  the  golden  seal  was  formed 
after  the  type  of  a  solid  coin,  but  at  a  later  dale,  while  the  golden 
surface  presented  to  the  eye  was  greatly  increased,  the  seal  was 
really  composed  of  two  thin  metal  plates  filled  in  with  wax. 
The  number  of  golden  bulls  issued  by  the  imperial  chancery 
must  have  been  very  large;  the  city  of  Frankfort,  for  example, 
preserves  no  fewer  than  eight. 

The  name,  however,  has  become  practically  restricted  to  a  few 
documents  of  unusual  political  importance,  the  golden  bull  of 
the  Empire,  the  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  the  golden  bull  of 
Hungary  and  the  golden  bull  of  Milan— and  of  these  the  first 
is  undoubtedly  the  Golden  Bull  par  excellence.  The  main  object 
of  the  Golden  Bull  was  to  provide  a  set  of  rules  for  the  election 
of  the  German  kings,  or  kings  of  the  Romans,  as  they  are  called 
in  this  document.  Since  the  informal  establishment  of  the 
electoral  college  about  a  century  before  (see  Electors),  various 
disputes  had  taken  place  about  the  right  of  certain  princes  to 
vote  at  the  elections,  these  and  other  difficulties  having  arisen 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  ruling.  The  spiritual 
electors,  it  is  true,  had  exercised  their  votes  without  challenge, 
but  far  different  was  the  case  of  the  temporal  electors.  The 
families  ruling  in  Saxony  and  in  Bavaria  had  been  divided  into 
two  main  branches  and.  as  the  German  states  had  not  yet 
accepted  the  principles  of  primogeniture,  it  was  uncertain  which 
member  of  the  divided  family  should  vote.  Thus,  both  the 
prince  ruling  in  Saxe-Lauenburg  and  the  prince  ruling  in  Saxe- 
Wittenberg  claimed  the  vote,  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
family  of  Witielsbach,  one  settled  in  Havana  and  the  other  in 
the  Rhenish  palatinate,  were  similarly  at  variance,  while  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  also  claimed  the  vote  at  the  expense  ol  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  Moreover,  there  had  been  several  disputed 
and  double  elections  to  the  German  crown  during  the  past 
century.  In  more  than  one  instance  a  prince,  chosen  by  a 
minority  of  the  electors,  had  claimed  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  king,  and  as  often  civil  war  had  been  the  result.  Under  these 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  determined  by  an 
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authoritative  pronouncement  tomakesuch  proceeding*  impossible 
in  the  future,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  his  own  power 
and  prestige,  especially  in  his  capacity  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

Having  arranged  various  disputes  In  Germany,  and  having  in 
April  i  JS5  secured  his  coronation  in  Rome,  Charles  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  bull  to  be  drawn  up.  It  is  uncertain  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  actual  composition.  The  honour  has  been  assigned 
to  Bartolo  of  Sassofcrrato,  professor  of  law  at  Pisa  and  Perugia, 
to  the  imperial  secretary,  Rudolph  of  Fricdberg,  and  even  to 
the  emperor  himself,  but  there  is  no  valid  authority  for  giving 
it  to  any  one  of  the  three  in  preference  to  the  others.  In  its 
first  form  the  bull  was  promulgated  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg 
on  the  ioth  of  January  IJ56,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
princes  until  some  modifications  had  been  introduced,  and  in 
its  final  form  it  was  issued  at  the  diet  of  McU  on  the  25th  of 
December  following. 

The  text  of  the  Golden  Bull  consists  of  a  prologue  and'  of 
thirty-one  chapters.  Some  lines  of  verse  invoking  the  aid  of 
Almighty  God  are  followed  by  a  rhetorical  statement  of  the 
evils  which  arise  from  discord  and  division,  illustrations  being 
taken  from  Adam,  who  was  divided  from  obedience  and  thus  fell, 
and  from  Helen  of  Troy  who  was  divided  from  her  husband. 
The  early  chapters  arc  mainly  concerned  with  details  of  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  which  arc  to  be  observed  on  the  occasion 
of  an  election.  The  number  of  electors  is  fixed  at  seven,  the  duke 
of  Saxc-Wittcnberg,  not  the  duke  of  Saxc-Laucnburg,  receiving 
the  Saxon  vote,  and  the  count  palatine,  not  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
obtaining  the  vote  of  the  Witlclsbachs.  The  electors  were  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  precedence  thus:  the  archbishops  of  Mainz, 
of  Trier  and  of  Cologne,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  qui  ititer  elettorei 
laicos  ex  regiae  dignitatis  fasti  gio  jure  el  merilo  obtinet  primaliam, 
the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  three  archbishops  were  respec- 
tively arch-chancellors  of- the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
Empire,  Germany,  Aries  and  Italy,  and  the  four  secular  electors 
each  held  an  office  in  the  imperial  household,  the  functions  of 
which  they  were  expected  to  discharge  on  great  occasions. 
The  king  of  Bohemia  was  the  arch-cupbcarcr,  the  count  palatine 
was  the  arch-steward  (dapifer),  the  duke  of  Saxony  was  arch- 
marshal,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  arch-chamber- 
lain. The  work  of  summoning  the  electors  and  of  presiding  over 
their  deliberations  fell  to  the  archbishop  of  Main/,  but  if  he 
failed  to  discharge  this  duty  the  electors  were  to  assemble  without 
summons  within  three  months  of  the  death  of  a  king.  Elections 
were  to  be  held  at  Frankfort;  they  were  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  the  subsequent  coronation  at  Aix-la- 
Chapcltc  was  to  be  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
During  a  vacancy  in  the  Empire  the  work  of  administering  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  was  entrusted  to  the  count  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony  being  responsible,  however, 
for  the  government  of  Saxony,  or  rather  for  the  districts  ubi 
Siixott tea  jtiTtjt  $£fva h/mi*. 

The  chief  result  of  the  buU  was  to  add  greatly  to  the  power  of 
the  electors;  for,  to  quote  Brycc  (Holy  Roman  Empire),  it 
"  confessed  and  legalized  the  independence  of  the  electors  and 
the  powerlcssness  of  the  crown."  To  these  princes  were  given 
sovereign  rights  in  their  dominions,  which  were  declared  in- 
divisible and  were  to  pass  according  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 
Except  in  extreme  cases,  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  from  the 
sentences  of  their  tribunals,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  the  right 
of  coining  money,  of  taking  lolls,  and  in  other  privileges,  while 
conspirators  against  their  lives  were  to  suffer  the  penalties  of 
treason.  One  clause  gave  special  lights  and  immunities  to  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  this  time  was 
Charles  himself,  and  others  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  public 
peace.  Provision  was  made  for  an  annual  meeting  of  the  electors, 
to  be  held  at  MeU  four  weeks  after  Easter,  when  matters  pro 
bono  ei  salute  communi  were  to  be  discussed.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  carried  out,  although  the  electors  met  occasion- 
ally. Another  clause  forbade  the  cities  to  receive  Pjjhlburgtr, 
i.e.  forbade  them  to  take  men  dwelling  outside  their  walls  under 
their  protection.    It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  admission 


whatever  that  the  election  of  a  king  needs  confirmation  from 

the  pope. 

The  Golden  Bull  was  thus  a  great  victory  for  the  electors,  but 
it  weakened  the  position  of  the  German  king  and  was  a  distinct 
humiliation  for  the  other  princes  and  for  the  cities.  The  status 
of  those  rulers  who  did  not  obtain  the  electoral  privilege  was 
lowered  by  this  very  fact,  and  the  regulations  about  the  Pfakl- 
biirger,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  new  leagues  and  associa- 
tions, struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  cities.  The  German  kings  were 
elected  according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  bull  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  in  1806.  At  first  the  document 
was  known  simply  as  the  Lex  Carolina;  but  gradually  the  name 
of  the  Book  with  the  Golden  Bull  came  into  use,  and  the  present 
elliptical  title  was  sufficiently  established  by  1417  to  be  officially 
employed  in  a  charier  by  King  Sigismund.  The  original  auto- 
graph was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  elector  of  Mainz,  and  it 
was  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Mainz  till  1780.  Official  tran- 
scripts were  probably  furnished  to  each  of  the  seven  electors  at 
the  lime  of  the  promulgation,  and  before  long  many  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Empire  secured  copies  for  themselves.  The 
transcript  which  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Trier  is  preserved  in 
the  state  archives  at  Stuttgart,  that  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  in 
the  court  library  at  Darmstadt,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Bohemia 
in  the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna.  Berlin,  Munich  and  Dresden 
also  boast  the  possession  of  an  electoral  transcript;  and  the 
town  of  Kitzingcn  has  a  contemporary  copy  in  its  municipal 
archives.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  most  of  these  so-called  original  transcripts. 
But  perhaps  the  best  known  example  is  that  of  Frankfort -on- 
Main,  which  was  procured  from  the  imperial  chancery  in  1366, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  golden  seal  like  the  original.  Not  only 
was  it  regularly  quoted  as  the  indubitable  authority  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  the  emperors  in  Frankfort  itself,  but  it 
was  from  time  to  time  officially  consulted  by  members  of  the 
Empire. 

The  manuscript  consists  of  43  leaves  of  parchment  of  medium 
quality,  each  measuring  about  10I  in.  in  height  by  7!  in  breadth. 
The  seal  U  of  the  plate  and  wax  type.  On  the  obverse  appears  a 
.figure  of  the  emperor  seated  on  his  throne,  with  the  sceptre  in  hi* 
right  hand  and  the  globe  in  his  left;  a  shield,  with  the  crowned 
imperial  eagle,  occupies  the  space  on  the  one  side  of  the  throne,  and 
a  corresponding  shield,  with  the  crowned  Bohemian  lion  with  two 
tails,  occupies  the  space  on  the  other  side;  and  round  the  margin 
runs  the  legend,  Karolus  quartus  ditina  favenle  dementia,  Romanorum 
imperaior  semper  A  ugustus  el  Boemiae  rex.  On  the  reverse  is  a  castle, 
with  the  words  Aurea  Roma  on  the  gate,  and  the  circumscription 
reads,  Roma  caput  mundi  regit  orbis Jrena  rotundi.  The  original  Latin 
text  of  ihc  bull  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  by  Fricdrich  Creuasner  in 
1 474,  and  a  second  edition  by  Anthonius  koburger  (d.  1 531)  appeared 
at  the  same  place  in  1477.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  frequently 
reprinted  from  various  manuscriptsand  collections.  M.GoMast  gave 
the  Palatine  text,  compared  with  those  of  Bohemia  and  Frankfort, 
in  his  Colled  io  constilutionum  et  legum  imperiaHum  (Frankfort,  1613). 
Another  is  to  be  found  in  De  comiltit  imperii  of  O.  Panvinius,  and  a 
third,  of  unknown  history,  is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  recessuum 
Imperii  (Mainz,  1 500.  and  again  lots).  The  Frankfort  text  appeared 
in  1747  as  Aurea  Bulla  secundum  exemplar  originate  Frank] urtenxe, 
edited  by  W.  C.  Multz,  and  the  text  is  also  found  in  ].  J.  Schmauso, 
Corpus  juris  publui,  edited  by  R.  von  llommcl  (Leipzig,  1704),  and 
in  the  AusgevraklU  Urkunden  tur  Erlitulerung  der  Verfassungs- 
gesckickte  Deulschiands  im  Uitletaller,  edited  by  W.  Altmann  and 
K.  Bcrnheim  (Berlin.  1891,  and  again  1895).  German  translations, 
none  of  which,  however,  had  any  official  authority,  were  published 
at  Nuremberg  about  1474.  at  Venice  in  1476,  ana  at  Strassburg  in 
1485.  Among  the  earlier  commentators  on  the  document  are 
H.Canisiusand  J.  Limnaeuswho  waote  InAurtam  Bul'.am  (Strassburg. 
1662).  The  student  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  older  literature 
on  the  subject  in  C.  G.  Bicncr's  Commentarii  de  origine  el  progrtssu 
legum  junumaut  German  toe  (1787-1795).  See  also  J.  D.  von 
Olcnschlftger,  Neve  ErlAutetungen  der  GuUtenen  Built  (Frankfort  and 
Leipzig.  1 766) ;  H.  G.  von  Thulcmeycr,  De  Bulla  A  urea,  A  rtentta,  &c 
(Heidelberg,  1682);  J.  St  Putter,  Hislorischt  Entwiektlung  der 
keutigen  Staatsverfassung  dts  Umlschen  Reicks  (Gottingen,  1780- 
1787),  and  O.  Stobbc.  Gesckickte  der  deulscken  RtcktsqueUe*  (Brunv 
wick.  1 860- 1 864).  Among  the  more  modern  works  may  be 
mentioned:  E.  Nergcr,  Die  Goldne  Built  nach  ikrem  Ursprung 
(Gottingen,  1877),  O.  Hahn.  Ursprunt  und  Btdtutung  der  Goldnen 
Bulle  (firesl.iu,  toot):  and  M.  G.  Schmidt.  Die  slaatsrecktluke 
An-j.rndung  der  Goldnen  Bulle  (Halle,  1804).  There  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  subject  in  the  QueUemammlunt  sue  Gesckickte  dee 
deulscken  Reieknerfassung,  edited  by  K.  Zeuraer  (Leipzig,  1904).  and 
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another  by  O.  Harnack  in  hb  Doj  Kurfirtten  KotUtium  hit  wr 

Mitlriti  I  tlen  Jahrkunderts  (Girwn.1883).  There  is  an  Lnglish  trans- 
lation of  the  tall  in  E.  F.  Hendersons  S<kct  Ilutorxcol  P,xumtntt  of 
Ik*  Middle  Ages  (London,  1903).  (A.  W.  H.*) 

GOLDEN-EYE,  a  name  indiscriminately  given  in  many  parts 
of  Britain  to  two  very  distinct  species  of  ducks,  from  the  rich 
yellow  colour  of  their  irides.  The  commonest  of  them — the 
Anas  fuligula  of  Linnaeus  and  Fuii[ula  cristate  of  most  modem 
ornithologists— is,  however,  usually  called  by  English  writers 
the  tufted  duck,  while  "  golden-eye  "  is  reserved  in  books  for 
the  A.  dangula  and  A.  tfaucio*  of  Linnaeus,  who  did  not  know 
that  the  birds  be  so  named  were  but  examples  of  the  same 
species,  differing  only  in  age  or  sex;  and  to  this  day  many  fowlers 
perpetuate  a  like  mistake,  deeming  the  "  Morillon,"  which  is  the 
female  or  young  male,  distinct  from  the  "  Golden-eye "  or 
"  Rattle- wings  "  (as  from  its  noisy  flight  they  oftcner  call  it), 
which  is  the  adult  male.  This  species  belongs  to  the  group  known 
as  diving  ducks,  and  is  the  type  of  the  very  well-marked  genus 
Ctangula  of  later  systemalists,  which,  among  other  differences, 
has  the  posterior  end  of  the  sternum  prolonged  so  as  to  extend 
considerably  over,  and,  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose, 
protect  the  belly — a  character  possessed  in  a  still  greater  degree 
by  the  mergansers  (iitrginac),  while  the  males  also  exhibit  in 
the  extraordinarily  developed  bony  labyrinth  of  their  trachea 
and  its  midway  enlargement  another  resemblance  to  the  member* 
of  the  same  subfamily.  The  golden-eye,  C.  giaucum  of  modern 
writers,  has  its  home  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
»  he  nce  in  winter  it  migrates  southward;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
ducks  that  constantly  resorts  to  hollow  trees  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  it  hardly  transcends  the  limit  of  the  Arctic  forests 
on  cither  continent.  So  well  known  is  this  habit  to  the  people 
of  the  northern  districts  of  Scandinavia,  that  they  very  commonly 
devise  artificial  nest-boxes  for  its  accommodation  and  their  own 
profit.  Hollow  logs  of  wood  are  prepared,  the  top  and  bottom 
closed,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  side.  These  are  affixed  to  the  trunks 
of  living  trees  in  suitable  places,  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  ground,  and,  being  readily  occupied  by  the  birds  in  the  breed- 
ing-season, are  regularly  robbed,  first  of  the  numerous  eggs,  and 
finally  of  the  down  they  contain,  by  those  who  have  set  them  up. 

The  adult  male  golden -eye  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  mostly 
black  above,  but  with  the  head,  which  is  slightly  crested,  reflect- 
ing rich  green  lights,  a  large  oval  white  patch  under  each  eye 
and  elongated  white  scapulars;  the  lower  parts  are  wholly 
white  and  the  feet  bright  orange,  except  the  webs,  which  arc 
dusky.  In  the  female  and  young  male,  dark  brown  replaces  the 
black,'  the  check  spots  are  indistinct  and  the  elongated  while 
scapulars  wanting.  The  golden-eye  of  North  America  has  been 
by  some  authors  deemed  to  differ,  and  has  been  named  C. 
cmericana,  but  apparently  on  insufficient  grounds.  North 
America,  however,  has,  in  common  with  Iceland,  a  very  distinct 
species,  C.  island  Ua,  often  called  Barrow's  duck,  which  is  but 
a  rare  straggler  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  never,  so  far 
as  known,  to  Britain.  In  Iceland  and  Greenland  it  is  the  only 
habitual  representative  of  the  genus,  and  it  occurs  from  thence 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  breeding  ha  hits  it  differs  from  the 
commoner  species,  not  placing  its  eggs  in  tree- holes;  but  bow 
far  this  difference  is  voluntary  may  be  doubted,  for  in  tbc 
countries  it  frequents  trees  are  wanting.  It  is  a  larger  and 
r  bird,  and  in  the  male  the  white  cheek-patches  take  a  more 
form,  while  the  head  is  glossed  with  purple  rather 
aan  green,  and  the  white  scapulars  are  not  elongated.  The  New 
World  also  possesses  a  third  and  still  more  beautiful  species  of 
the  genus  in  C.  albtola,  known  in  books  as  the  buffcl  hcadcd  duck, 
and  to  American  fowlers  as  the  "  spirit-duck  "  and  "  butter-ball " 
— the  former  name  being  applied  from  its  rapidity  in  diving,  and 
the  latter  from  its  exceeding  fatness  in  autumn.  This  is  of  small 
sue,  but  the  lustre  of  the  feathers  in  the  male  is  most  brilliant, 
exhibiting  a  deep  plum-coloured  gloss  on  the  head.  It  breeds 
in  trees,  and  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  more  than  once  in 
Britain.  (A.  N.) 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  fleece  of  the 
rim  on  which  Phrixus  and  Helle  escaped,  for 
an  4* 
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Asconauts.  For  the  modern  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  see 
K  night)!  000  a  no  Chivauy,  section  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

GOLDEN  HORDE,  the  name  of  a  body  of  Tatars  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  overran  a  great  portion  of  eastern 
Europe  and  founded  in  Russia  the  Tatar  empire  of  khanate 
known  as  the  Empire  of  the  Golden  Horde  or  Western  Kipchaks. 
They  invaded  Europe  about  1237  under  the  leadership  of  BfttQ 
Khan,  a  younger  son  of  Juji,  eldest  son  of  Jenghia  Khan,  passed 
over  Russia  with  slaughter  and  destruction,  and  penetrated 
into  Silesia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  finally  defeating  Henry  II., 
duke  of  Silesia,  at  Liegnitz  in  the  battle  known  as  the  Wahlstatt 
on  theoth  of  April  1241.  So  costly  was  this  victory,  however, 
that  BatQ,  finding  be  could  not  reduce  Neuatadt,  retraced  his 
steps  and  established  himself  in  his  magnificent  tent  (whence 
the  name  "  golden" )  on  the  Volga.  The  new  settlement  was 
known  as  Sir  Orda  ("  Golden  Camp,"  whence  "  Golden  Horde  "). 
Very  rapidly  the  powers  of  BatQ  extended  over  the  Russian 
princes,  and  so  long  as  the  khanate  remained  in  the  direct 
descent  from  BitO  nothing  occurred  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
empire.  The  names  of  BatQ's  successors  are  Sartak  (1256), 
Bercke  (Baraka)  (1256-1266),  Mango-Timor  (1266-1280),  Toda 
MangQ  (1280-1287),  (?)  Tula  Bugha  (1287-1290),  Tdktfl  (1290- 
1312),  Cabeg  0312-1340),  Tin-Beg  (1340),  Jlnl-Beg  (13*0- 
1357).  The  death  of  Janl-Beg.  however,  threw  the  empire  into 
confusion.  Birdl-Beg  (Berdi-Beg)  only  reigned  for  two  years, 
after  which  two  rulers,  calling  themselves  sons  of  Janl-Beg 
occupied  the  throne  during  one  year.  From  that  time  (1350) 
till  1378  no  single  ruler  held  the  whole  empire  under  control, 
various  members  of  the  other  branches  of  the  old  house  of  Jojl 
assuming  the  title.  At  last  in  1378  Tdktlmish,  of  the  Eastern 
Kipchaks,  succeeded  in  ousting  all  rivals,  and  establishing 
himself  as  ruler  of  eastern  and  western  Kipchak.  For  a  short 
time  the  glory  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  renewed,  until  it  was 
finally  crushed  by  Timur  in  1395. 

See  further  Mongols  and  Russia;  Sir  Henry  Howorth's  History 
of  the  Mongols;  S.  Lane- Poole's  Mohommadan  Prnoslus  (1604), 
pp.  222-231 ;  for  the  relations  of  the  various  descendants  ol  Jcnghir. 
sec  StockvU,  Mnutt  d-histoirt,  voL  L  chap.  ix.  table  7. 

GOLDEN  ROD,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  Solidjgo 
virtaurea  (natural  order  Compo sitae),  a  native  of  Britain  and 
widely  distributed  In  the  north  temperate  region.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  border-plant  flowering  from  July  to  September,  with 
an  erect,  sparingly-branched  stem  and  small  bright-yellow 
clustered  heads  of  flowers.  It  grows  well  in  common  soil  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  division  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

GOLDEN  ROSE  (rota  aurea),  an  ornament  made  of  wrought 
gold  and  set  with  gems,  generally  sapphires,  which  is  blessed 
by  the  pope  on  the  fourth  (LaeUtrt)  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  usually 
afterwards  sent  as  a  mark  of  special  favour  to  some  distinguished 
individual,  to  a  church,  or  a  civil  community.  Formerly  it 
was  a  single  rose  of  wrought  gold,  coloured  red,  but  the  form 
finally  adopted  is  a  thorny  branch  with  leaves  and  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  decked  with  gems,  surmounted  by  one 
principal  rose.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  obscure.  From  very 
early  times  popes  have  given  away  a  rose  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  Lent,  whence  the  name  Dominica  Rosa,  sometimes  given  to 
this  feast.  The  practice  of  blessing  and  sending  some  such 
symbol  (e.g.  eulogiat)  goes  back  to  the  earliest  Christian  antiquity, 
but  the  use  of  the  rose  itself  does  not  seem  to  go  farther  back  than 
the  nth  century.  According  to  some  authorities  it  was  used 
by  Leo  IX.  (1049-1054),  but  in  any  case  Pope  Urban  II.  sent  one 
to  Fulk  of  Anjou  during  the  preparations  for  the  first  crusade 
Pope  Urban  V.,  who  sent  a  golden  rose  to  Joanna  of  Naples  in 
1366,  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  to  determine  that  one 
should  be  consecrated  annually.  Beginning  with  the  16th 
century  there  went  regularly  with  the  rose  a  letter  relating  the 
reasons  why  it  was  sent,  and  reciting  the  merits  and  virtues 
of  the  receiver.  When  the  change  was  made  from  the  form 
of  the  simple  rose  to  the  branch  is  uncertain.  The  rose  sent 
by  Innocent  IV.  in  1244  to  Count  Raymond  Bcrengar  IV.  of 
Provence  was  a  simple  flower  without  any  accessory  ornamenta- 
tion, while  the  one  given  by  Benedict  XI.  in  1303  or  1304  to  the 
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church  of  St  Stephen  at  Perugia  consisted  of  a  branch  garnished 
with  five  open  and  two  closed  roses  enriched  with  a  sapphire, 
the  whole  having  a  value  of  seventy  ducats.  The  value  of  the 
gift  varied  according  to  the  character  or  rank  of  the  recipient. 
John  XXII.  gave  away  some  weighing  12  oz.,  and  worth 
from  £150  to  £325.  Among  the  recipients  of  this  honour  have 
been  Henry  VI.  of  England,  1446;  James  III.  of  Scotland,  on 
whom  the  rose  (made  by  Jacopo  Magnolio)  was  conferred  by 
Innocent  VIII.;  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  Frederick  the  Wise, 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  received  a  rose  from  Leo  X.  in  1518; 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  received  three,  tbe  last  from  Gemcnt 
VII.  in  1524  (each  had  nine  branches,  and  rested  on  different 
forms  of  feet,  one  on  oxen,  the  second  on  acorns,  and  the  third  on 
lions);  Queen  Mary,  who  received  one  in  1555  from  Julius  III.; 
the  republic  of  Lucca,  so  favoured  by  Pius  IV.,  in  1564;  the 
Lateran  Basilica  by  Pius  V.  three  years  later;  the  sanctuary 
of  Loreto  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1584;  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of 
France,  who  received  it  from  Clement  IX.  in  1668;  Mary 
Casirair,  queen  of  Poland,  from  Innocent  XI.  in  1684  in  recogni- 
tion of  tbe  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  her  husband,  John  Sobieski; 
Benedict  XIII.  (1726)  presented  one  to  the  cathedral  of  Capua, 
and  in  1833  it  was  sent  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  the  church  of  St 
Mark's, Venice,  In  more  recent  times  it  wassent  to  Napoleon  III. 
of  France,  the  empress  Eugenic,  and  the  queens  Isabella  II., 
Christina  (1886)  and  Victoria  (1006)  of  Spain.  The  gift  of  the 
golden  rose  used  almost  invariably  to  accompany  the  coronation 
of  the  king  of  the  Romans.  If  in  any  particular  year  no  one  is 
considered  worthy  of  the  rose,  it  is  laid  up  in  the  Vatican. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  Italian  goldsmiths  have  been 
employed  in  making  the  earlier  roses;  and  such  intrinsically 
valuable  objects  have,  in  common  with  other  priceless  historical 
examples  of  the  goldsmiths'  art,  found  their  way  to  the  melting- 
pot.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  existing 
historic  specimens  is  very  small.  These  include  one  of  the  14th 
century  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris,  believed  to  have  been  sent 
by  Clement  V.  to  the  prince-bishop  of  Basel;  another  conferred 
in  1458  on  his  native  city  of  Siena  by  Pope  Pius  II.;  and  the 
rose  bestowed  upon  Siena  by  Alexander  VII.,  a  son  of  that  city, 
which  is  depicted  in  a  procession  in  a  fresco  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  at  Siena.  The  surviving  roses  of  more  recent  date 
include  that  presented  by  Benedict  XIII.  to  Capua  cathedral; 
the  rose  conferred  on  the  empress  Caroline  by  Pius  VII.,  1810, 
at  Vienna;  one  of  1833  (Gregory  XVI.)  at  St  Mark's,  Venice; 
and  Pope  Leo  XIII. 's  rose  sent  to  Queen  Christina  of  Spain, 
which  is  at  Madrid. 

Authorities. — Angelo  Rocca,  Aurea  Rosa.&c.  (1719);  Buscnclli, 
De  Rosa  Aurca.  Eptslota  (1759);  Girbal.  La  Rosa  de  oro  (Madrid, 
1820);  C.  Jorct,  La  Rose  d'or  dans  I'antiquiti  tt  au  moyen  Age  (Paris, 
1892;.  pp.  432-435;  Eugtnc  Muntx  in  Revue  d'art  chrltien  (1901), 
tcrifs  v.  vol.  12  pp.  1-1 1 ;  Dc  F.  Mcly,  Lt  Trtsor  de  Shartres 
(1886);  Marquis  dc  Mac  Swiney  Mashanaglass,  Lt  PorluiaJ  ei  It 
Saint  Sitfe:  Lts  Roses  d'or  envoy* rt  par  tes  Rapes  aux  rots  de 
Portugal  au  XVI'  siecte  (1904);  Sir  C.  Young,  Ornaments  and  Gift 
consecrated  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs:  the  CoUen  Rose,  the  Cap  and 
Sutords  presented  to  Sovereigns  of  England  and  Scotland  (1864). 

(J.  T.  S.»;  EVA.  J.) 

GOLDEN  ROLE,  the  term  applied  in  all  European  languages 
to  the  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  (Matthew 
vii.  12  and  Luke  vi.  31),  "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  This  principle  has  often  been  stated  as  the  funda- 
mental precept  of  social  morality.  It  is  sometimes  put  negatively 
or  passively,  "  do  not  that  to  another  which  thou  wouldst  not 
have  done  to  thyself  "  (cf.  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  xv.  79,  xvii.  85), 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  in  this  form  it  implies  merely 
abstention  from  evil  doing.  In  either  form  the  precept  in  ordinary 
application  is  part  of  a  hedonistic  system  of  ethics,  tbs  criterion 
of  action  being  strictly  utilitarian  in  character. 

See  H.  Sidgwick.  History  of  Elhict  (5th  cd..  190a),  p.  167;  James 
Scth.  Ethical  Principles,  p.  97  foil. 

OOLDPIELO.  a  town  and  the  county-scat  of  Esmeralda 
county,  Nevada,  U.S.A.,  about  T70  m.  S.E.  of  Carson  City. 
Pop.  (1910,  U.  S.  census)  4838.  It  is  served  by  the  Tonopah 
&  Goldtield,  Las  Vegas  &  Tonopah,  and  Tonopah  &  Tidewater 


railways.  The  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  abounding  in 
high-grade  gold  ores,  and  is  essentially  a  mining  camp.  The 
discovery  of  gold  at  Tonopah,  about  28  m.  N.  of  Goldfield,  in 
1000  was  followed  by  its  discovery  at  Goldfield  in  1002  and  1003; 
in  1904  the  Goldfield  district  produced  about  800  tons  of  ore, 
which  yielded  $1,300,000  worth  of  gold,  or  30%  of  that  of  the 
state.  This  remarkable  production  caused  Goldfield  to  grow 
rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  In 
addition  to  the  mines,  there  arc  large  reduction  works.  In  1907 
Goldfield  became  the  county-seat.  The  gold  output  in  1007  was 
$8,408,396;  in  1908,  $4,880,251.  Soon  after  mining  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  began,  the  miners  organized  themselves  as  a  local 
branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  in  this  branch 
were  included  many  labourers  in  Goldfield  other  than  miners. 
Between  this  branch  and  the  mine-owners  there  arose  a  scries  of 
more  or  less  serious  differences,  and  there  were  several  set  strikes 
— in  December  1906  and  January  1907,  for  higher  wages;  in 
March,  and  April  1007,  because  the  mine-owners  refused  to 
discharge  carpenters  who  were  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labour,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  or  to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  affiliated  with 
it,  this  last  organization  being,  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  forced 
out  of  Goldfield;  in  August  and  September  1907,  because  a 
rule  was  introduced  at  some  of  the  mines  requiring  miners  to 
change  their  clothing  before  entering  and  after  leaving  the 
mines,— a  rule  made  necessary,  according  to  the  operators,  by 
the  wholesale  stealing  (in  miners'  parlance,  "  high-grading  ") 
of  the  very  valuable  ore  (some  of  it  valued  at  as  high  as  $20  a 
pound);  and  in  November  and  December  1907,  because  some 
of  the  mine-owners,  avowedly  on  account  of  the  bard  times, 
adopted  a  system  of  paying  in  cashier's  checks.  Excepting 
occasional  attacks  upon  non-union  workmen,  or  upon  persons 
supposed  not  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  miners'  union,  there 
had  been  no  serious  disturbance  in  Goldfield;  but  in  December 
1007,  Governor  Sparks,  at  the  instance  of  the  mine-owners, 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt  to  send  Federal  troops  to 
Goldfield,  on  the  ground  that  the  situation  there  was  ominous, 
that  destruction  of  life  and  property  seemed  probable,  and  that 
the  state  had  no  militia  and  would  be  powerless  to  maintain  order. 
President  Roosevelt  thereupon  (December  4th)  ordered  General 
Frederick  Funston,  commanding  the  Division  of  California,  at 
San  Francisco,  to  proceed  with  300  Federal  troops  to  Goldfield. 
The  troops  arrived  in  Goldfield  on  the  6th  of  December,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  mine-owners  reduced  wages  and 
announced  that  no  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
would  thereafter  be  employed  in  the  mines.  President  Roosevelt, 
becoming  convinced  that  conditions  had  not  warranted  Governor 
Sparks's  appeal  for  Federal  assistance,  but  that  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  might  nevertheless  lead  to  serious 
disorders,  consented  that  they  should  remain  for  a  short  time 
on  condition  that  the  state  should  immediately  organize  an 
adequate  militia  or  police  force.  Accordingly,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  legislature  was  immediately  called,  a  state  police  force 
was  organized,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  1008  the  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Thereafter  work  was  gradually  resumed  in  the 
mines,  the  contest  having  been  won  by  the  mine-owners. 

GOLDFINCH  (Ger.  Goldfink1),  the  Fringilla  carduelis  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Carduelis  elegatu  of  later  authors,  an  extremely 
well-known  bird  found  over  tbe  greater  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa,  and  eastwards  to  Persia  and  Turkestan.  Its  gay 
plumage  is  matched  by  its  sprightly  nature;  and  together  they 
make  it  one  of  the  most  favourite  cage-birds  among  all  classes. 
As  a  songster  it  is  indeed  surpassed  by  many  other  species, 
but  its  docility  and  ready  attachment  to  its  master  or  mistress 
make  up  for  any  defect  in  its  vocal  powers.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  trade  in  goldfinches  is  very  considerable.  In  i860 
Mr  Hussey  reported  {Zool.,  p.  7144)  the  average  annual  captures 
near  Worthing  to  exceed  11,000  dozens — nearly  all  being  cock- 
birds;  and  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1873  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  he  could  take  forty 

•  The  more  common  German  name,  however,  is  Dislelfink  (Thistle- 
Finch)  or  Sliegliit. 
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dozens  in  a  morning  near  Brighton.  In  these  districts  and  others 
the  number  has  become  much  reduced,  owing  doubtless  in  part 
to  the  fatal  practice  of  catching  the  birds  just  before  or  during 
the  breeding-season;  but  perhaps  the  strongest  cause  of  their 
growing  scarcity  is  the  constant  brcaking-up  of  waste  lands,  and 
the  extirpation  of  weeds  (particularly  of  the  order  Compositac) 
essential  to  the  improved  system  of  agriculture;  for  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  East  Lothian  for  instance,  where  goldfinches 
were  once  as  plentiful  as  sparrows,  they  are  now  only  rare 
stragglers,  and  yet  there  they  have  not  been  thinned  by  netting. 
Though  goldfinches  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  the  coldest 
weather,  incomparably  the  largest  number  leave  Britain  in 
autumn,  returning  in  spring,  and  resorting  to  gardens  and 
orchards  to  breed,  when  the  lively  song  of  the  cock,  and  the 
bright  yellow  wings  of  both  sexes,  quickly  attract  notice.  The 
nest  is  a  beautifully  neat  structure,  often  placed  at  no  great 
height  from  the  ground,  but  generally  so  well  hidden  by  the 
leafy  bough  on  which  it  is  built  as  not  to  be  easily  found,  until, 
the  young  being  hatched,  the  constant  visits  of  the  parents  reveal 
its  site.  When  the  broods  leave  the  nest  they  move  into  the 
more  open  country,  and  frequenting  pastures,  commons,  heaths 
and  downs,  assemble  in  large  flocks  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
Eastward  of  the  range  of  the  present  species  its  place  is  taken  by 
its  congener  C.  canictps,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  wanting 
the  black  hood  and  white  ear-coverts  of  the  British  bird.  Its 
borne  seems  to  be  in  Central  Asia,  but  it  moves  southward  in 
winter,  being  common  at  that  season  in  Cashmere,  and  is  not 
(infrequently  brought  for  sale  to  Calcutta.  The  position  of  the 
genus  Carduclis  in  the  family  FringUlidce  is  not  very  clear. 
Structurally  it  would  seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the  siskins 
(Chrysomilris),  though  the  members  of  the  two  groups  have  very 
different  habits,  and  perhaps  its  nearest  kinship  lies  with  the 
hawfinches  {CotcotkrausUs).   Sec  Finch.  (A.  N.) 

GOLDFISH  (Cyprinut  or  Carassiu$  auratus),  a  small  fish 
belonging  to  the  Cyprinid  family,  a  native  of  China  but  natur- 
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alized  in  other  countries.  In  the  wild  state  its  colours  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  a  Crucian  carp,  and  like  that  fish  it  is  tenacious 
of  life  and  easily  domesticated.  Albinos  seem  to  be  rather 
common;  and  as  in  other  fishes  (for  instance,  the  tench,  carp, 
eel,  flounder),  the  colour  of  most  of  these  albinos  is  a  bright 
orange  or  golden  yellow;  occasionally  even  this  shade  of  colour 
is  lost,  the  fish  being  more  or  less  pure  white  or  silvery.  The 
Chinese  have  domesticated  these  albinos  for  a  long  time,  and 
by  careful  selection  have  succeeded  in  propagating  all  those 
strange  varieties,  and  even  monstrosities,  which  appear  in  every 
domestic  animal.  In  some  individuals  the  dorsal  fin  is  only 
half  its  normal  length,  in  others  entirely  absent;  in  others  the 
anal  fin  has  a  double  spine;  in  others  all  the  fins  are  of  nearly 
d-wble  the  usual  length.  The  snout  is  frequently  malformed, 
giving  the  head  of  the  fish  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  a 
ball  dog.  The  variety  most  highly  prized  has  an  extremely 
short  snout,  eyes  which  almost  wholly  project  beyond  the  orbit, 
no  dorsal  fin,  and  a  very  long  three-  or  four-lobcd  caudal  fin 
(Telescope-fish). 


The  domestication  of  the  goldfish  by  the  Chinese  dates  back 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  they  were  introduced  into  Japan 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i6lh  century;  but  the  date  of  their 
importation  into  Europe  is  still  uncertain.  The  great  German 
ichthyologist,  M.  E.  Bloch,  thought  he  could  trace  it  back  in 
England  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whilst  other  authors  fix  the 
date  at  1601.  It  appears  certain  that  they  were  brought  to 
France,  only  much  later,  as  a  present  to  Mme  dc  Pompadour, 
although  the  dc  Goncourts,  the  historians  of  the  mistresses  of 
Louis  XV.,  have  failed  to  trace  any  records  of  this  event.  The 
fish  has  since  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  in 
many  places  it  has  reverted  to  its  wild  condition.  In  many  parts 
of  south-eastern  Asia,  in  Mauritius,  in  North  and  South  Africa, 
in  Madagascar,  in  the  Azores,  it  has  become  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized,  and  successfully  competes  with  the  indigenous  fresh-water 
fishes.  It  will  not  thrive  in  rivers;  in  large  ponds  it  readily 
reverts  to  the  coloration  of  the  original  wild  stock.  It  flourishes 
best  in  small  tanks  and  ponds,  in  which  the  water  is  constantly 
changing  and  does  not  freeze;  in  such  localities,  and  with  a  full 
supply  of  food,  which  consists  of  weeds,  crumbs  of  bread,  bran, 
worms,  small  crustaceans  and  insects,  it  attains  to  a  length  of 
from  6  to  11  in.,  breeding  readily,  sometimes  at  different  times 
of  the  same  year. 

GOLDFUSS.  OEORO  AUGUST  (1782-1848),  German  palaeon- 
tologist, born  at  Thumau  near  Bayrculh  on  the  18th  of  April 
1782,  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  where  he  graduated  Ph.D.  in 
1804  and  became  professor  of  zoology  in  1818.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  professor  of  zoology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Bonn.  Aided  by  Count  G.  Mtlnster  he  issued  the 
important  Pttrtjacta  Germanic*  (1826-1844),  a  work  which  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  invertebrate  fossils  of  Germany,  but  it 
was  left  incomplete  after  the  sponges,  corals,  crinoids,  ccbinids 
and  part  of  the  mollusca  had  been  figured.  Goldf uss  died  at  Bonn 
on  the  and  of  October  1848. 

GOLDIE.  SIR  GEORGE  DASHWOOD  TAUBHAN  (1846-  ), 
English  administrator,  the  founder  of  Nigeria,  was  born  on  the 
20th  of  May  1846  at  the  Nunnery  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  being  the 
youngest  son  of  Lieut. -Colonel  John  Taubman  Goldic-Taubman, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys,  by  his  second  wife  Caroline, 
daughter  of  John  E.  Hovcden  of  Hcmingford,  Cambridgeshire. 
Sir  George  resumed  his  paternal  name,  Goldic,  by  royal  licence  in 
1887.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, and  for  about  two  years  held  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Engineers.  He  travelled  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  gaining  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  continent,  and  first  visited  the  country 
of  the  Niger  in  1877.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
British. empire  the  then  little  known  regions  of  the  lower  and 
middle  Niger,  and  for  over  twenty  years  his  efforts  were  devoted 
to  the  realization  of  this  conception.  The  method  by  which  he 
determined  to  work  was  the  revival  of  government  by  chartered 
companies  within  the  empire — a  method  supposed  to  be  buried 
with  the  East  India  Company.  The  first  step  was  to  combine  all 
British  commercial  interests  in  the  Niger,  and  this  he  accomplished 
in  1879  when  the  United  African  Company  was  formed.  In  1881 
Goldic  sought  a  charter  from  the  imperial  government  (the  jnd 
Gladstone  ministry).  Objections  of  various  kinds  were  raised. 
To  meet  them  the  capital  of  the  company  (renamed  the  National 
African  Company)  was  increased  from  £1 25,000  to  £1,000,000,  and 
great  energy  was  displayed  in  founding  stations  on  the  Niger. 
At  this  time  French  traders,  encouraged  by  Gambctta,  established 
themselves  on  the  lower  river,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  for  the 
company  to  obtain  territorial  rights;  but  the  Frenchmen  were 
bought  out  in  1884,  so  that  at  the  Berlin  conference  on  West 
Africa  in  1885  Mr  Goldic,  present  as  an  expert  on  matters  relating 
to  the  river,  was  able  to  announce  that  on  the  lower  Niger  the 
British  flag  alone  flew.  Meantime  the  Niger  coast  line  had  been 
placed  under  British  protection.  Through  Joseph  Thomson, 
David  Mcintosh,  D.  W.  Sargent,  J.  Flint,  William  Wallace, 
E.  Dangcrfield  and  numerous  other  agents,  over  400  political 
treaties— drawn  up  by  Goldic — were  made  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
lower  Niger  and  the  Hausa  states.  The  scruples  of  the  British 
government  being  overcome,  a  charter  was  at  length  granted 
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(July  1 886),  tbe  National  African  Company  becoming  tbc  Royal 
Niger  Company,  with  Lord  Aberdare  as  governor  and  Goldie  as 
vice-governor.  In  1895,  on  Lord  Abcrdare's  death,  Goldie 
became  governor  of  the  company,  whose  destinies  he  had  guided 
throughout. 

The  building  up  of  Nigeria  as  a  British  state  had  to  be  carried 
on  in  face  of  further  difficulties  raised  by  French  travellers  with 
political  missions,  and  also  in  face  of  German  opposition.  From 
1884  to  1800,  Prince  Bismarck  was  a  persistent  antagonist,  and 
the  strenuous  efforts  he  made  to  secure  for  Germany  the  basin  of 
the  lower  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  were  even  more  dangerous 
to  Goldic's  schemes  of  empire  than  the  ambitions  of  France. 
Herr  E.  R.  Flegcl,  who  had  travelled  in  Nigeria  during  1882-1884 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  company,  was  sent  out  in  1885 
by  the  newly-formed  German  Colonial  Society  to  secure  treaties 
for  Germany,  which  had  established  itself  at  Cameroon.  After 
Kit-gel's  death  in  1886  his  work  was  continued  by  his  companion 
Dr  Staudinger,  while  Herr  Hocnigsberg  was  despatched  to  stir 
up  trouble  in  the  occupied  portions  of  the  Company's  territory, — 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  burst  up  the  charter."  He  was  finally 
arrested  at  Onitsha,  and,  after  trial  by  the  company's  supreme 
court  at  Asaba,  was  expelled  the  country.  Prince  Bismarck  then 
sent  out  his  nephew,  Herr  von  Puttkamcr,  as  German  consul- 
general  to  Nigeria,  with  orders  to  report  on  this  affair,  and  when 
this  report  was  published  in  a  White  Book,  Bismarck  demanded 
heavy  damages  from  the  company.  Meanwhile  Bismarck  main- 
tained constant  pressure  on  the  British  government  to  compel  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  to  a  division  of  spheres  of  influence,  where- 
by Great  Britain  would  have  lost  a  third,  and  the  most  valuable 
part,  of  tbe  company's  territory.  But  he  fell  from  power  in 
March  1890,  and  in  July  following  Lord  Salisbury  concluded  the 
famous  "  Heligoland  "  agreement  with  Germany.  After  this 
event  the  aggressive  action  of  Germany  in  Nigeria  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  door  was  epened  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  Nigeria- 
Cameroon  frontiers.  These  negotiations,  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  in  1893,  were  initiated  by  Goldie  as  a  means  of  arresting 
the  advance  of  France  into  Nigeria  from  the  direction  of  the  Congo. 
By  conceding  to  Germany  a  long  but  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  Adamawa  and  Lake  Chad,  to  which  she  had  no  treaty 
claims,  a  barrier  was  raised  against  French  expeditions,  semi- 
military  and  semi-exploratory,  which  sought  to  enter  Nigeria 
from  the  east.  Later  French  efforts  at  aggression  were  made 
from  the  western  or  Dahomeyan  side,  despite  an  agreement 
concluded  with  France  in  1890  respecting  the  northern  frontier. 

The  hostility  of  certain  Fula  princes  led  the  company  to 
despatch,  in  1897,  aa  expedition  against  the  Mahommcdan  states 
of  Nupe  and  Illorin.  This  expedition  was  organized  and  personally 
directed  by  Goldie  and  was  completely  successful.  Internal  peace 
was  thus  secured,  but  in  the  following  year  the  differences  with 
France  in  regard  to  the  frontier  line  became  acute,  and  compelled 
the  intervention  of  the  British  government.  In  the  negotiations 
which  ensued  Goldie  was  instrumental  in  preserving  for  Great 
Britain  the  whole  of  the  navigable  stretch  of  the  lower  Niger.  It 
was,  however,  evidently  impossible  for  a  chartered  company  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  state-supported  protectorates  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  consequence,  on  the  1st  of  January  1000, 
the  Royal  Niger  Company  transferred  its  territories  to  the  British 
government  for  the  sum  of  £865,000.  The  ceded  territory 
together  with  the  small  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  already  under 
imperial  control,  was  formed  into  the  two  protectorates  of 
northern  and  southern  Nigeria  (sec  further  Nigeria). 

In  1903-1004,  at  the  request  of  the  Chartered  Company  of 
South  Africa,  Gotdic  visited  Rhodesia  and  examined  the  situation 
in  connexion  with  the  agitation  for  self-government  by  the 
Rhodesians.  In  1902-1903  he  was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners 
who  inquired  into  the  military  preparations  for  the  war  in  South 
Africa  (1899-1902)  and  into  the  operations  up  to  the  occupation 
of  Pretoria,  and  in  1905-1906  was  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission which  investigated  the  methods  of  disposal  of  war  stores 
after  peace  had  been  made.  In  ions  be  was  elected  president 
of  tbe  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  held  that  office  for  three 
years.   In  1908  he  was  chosen  an  alderman  of  the  London  County 


Council.  Goldie  was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1887,  and  a  privy 
councillor  in  1898.  He  became  an  F.R.S.,  honorary  D.CX.  of 
Oxford  University  (1897)  and  honorary  LL.D.  of  Cambridge 
(1897).  He  married  in  1870  Matilda  Catherine  (<L  1898),  daughter 
of  John  William  Elliott  of  Wakefield. 

GOLDING,  ARTHUR  (c.  i536-<.  1605),  English  translator,  son 
of  John  Golding  of  Bckhamp  St  Paul  and  Halsted,  Essex,  one  of 
the  auditors  of  tbe  exchequer,  was  born  probably  in  Londoo 
about  1536.  His  half-sister,  Margaret,  married  John  de  Vere, 
16th  earl  of  Oxford.  In  1549  he  was  already  in  the  service  of 
Protector  Somerset,  and  the  statement  that  he  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  lacks  corroboration.  He  seems  to 
have  resided  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  in 
the  Strand,  with  his  nephew,  the  poet,  the  17th  earl  of  Oxford, 
whose  receiver  he  was,  for  two  of  his  dedications  are  dated  from 
Cecil  House.  His  chief  work  is  his  translation  of  Ovid.  The 
Fyrsl  Fewer  Bookes  of  P.  Oridius  Nasos  teorkc,  entitled  Meta- 
morphosis, translated  oute  of  Latin  into  Englishe  meter  (156s), 
was  supplemented  in  1567  by  a  translation  of  the  fifteen  books. 
Strangely  enough  the  translator  of  Ovid  was  a  man  of  strong 
Puritan  sympathies,  and  he  translated  many  of  the  works  of 
Calvin.  To  bis  version  of  the  Metamorphoses  he  prefixed  a  long 
metrical  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  considering  it  a  work 
of  edification.  He  sets  forth  the  moral  which  he  supposes  to 
underlie  certain  of  the  stories,  and  shows  how  the  pagan 
machinery  may  be  brought  into  line  with  Christian  thought. 
It  was  from  Golding's  pages  that  many  of  the  Elizabethans  drew 
their  knowledge  of  classical  mythology,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  was  well  acquainted  with  the  book.  Golding 
translated  also  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  (1565),  Calvin's 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  (1  $71),  his  sermons  on  the  Galalians 
and  Ephcsians,  on  Deuteronomy  and  the  book  of  Job,  Theodore 
Besa's  Tragedie  of  Abrahams  Sacrifice  (1577)  and  tbe  De  Beneficiis 
of  Seneca  (1578).  He  completed  a  translation  begun  by  Sidney 
from  Philippe  de  Mornay,  A  Worhe  concerning  the  Tracmesse  of 
the  Christian  Religion  (1604).  His  only  original  work  is  a  prose 
Discourse  on  the  earthquake  of  1 580,  in  which  he  saw  a  judgment 
of  God  on  the  wickedness  of  his  time.  He  inherited  three  con- 
siderable estates  in  Essex,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  sold  in 
1 S9S-  The  last  trace  we  have  of  Golding  is  contained  in  an  order 
dated  the  25th  of  July  1605,  giving  him  licence  to  print  certain 
of  his  works. 

OOLDINGEN  (Lettish,  Kuldiga),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  tbe 
government  of  Courland,  55  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Libau,  and  on 
Windau  river,  in  560  58'  N.  and  22°  E.  Pop.  (1897)  9733.  It 
has  woollen  mills,  needle  and  match  factories,  breweries  and 
distilleries,  a  college  for  teachers,  and  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  built  in  1248  and  used  in  the  17th  century  as 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Courland. 

GOLDMARK,  KARL  (1832-  ),  Hungarian  composer,  was 
born  at  Kcszthcly-am-Plattcnscc,  in  Hungary,  on  the  18th  of 
May  1832.  His  father,  a  poor  cantor  in  the  local  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, was  unable  to  assist  to  any  extent  financially  in  Ihc 
development  of  his  son's  talents.  Yet  in  tbe  household  much 
music  was  made,  and  on  a  cheap  violin  and  home-made  flute, 
constructed  by  Goldmark  himself  from  reeds  cut  from  the  river- 
bank,  the  future  composer  gave  rein  to  hb  musical  ideas.  His 
talent  was  fostered  by  the  village  schoolmaster,  by  whose  aid 
he  was  able  to  enter  the  music-school  of  the  Ocdcnburger  Verein. 
Here  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  his  success  at  a  school  concert 
finally  determining  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music.  In  1844,  then,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
Jansa  took  up  his  cause  and  eventually  obtained  for  him  admis- 
sion to  the  conservatorium.  For  two  years  Goldmark  worked 
under  Jansa  at  the  violin,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
after  studying  all  the  orchestral  instruments  he  obtained  an 
engagement  in  the  orchestra  at  Raab.  There,  on  the  capitulation 
of  Raab,  he  was  to  have  been  shot  for  a  spy,  and  was  only  saved 
at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  happy  arrival  of  a  former  colleague. 
In  1850  Goldmark  left  Raab  for  Vienna,  where  from  his  friend 
Mitt  rich  he  obtained  hb  first  real  knowledge  of  the  classics- 
There,  too,  he  devoted  himself  to  composition.  In  1857  Goldmark 
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who  was  then  engaged  in  the  Karl-theater  band,  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own  works  with  such  success  that  his  first  quartet 
attracted  very  general  attention.  Then  followed  the  "Sakun- 
tala  "  and  "  Penthesilca  "  overtures,  which  show  how  Wagner's 
influence  had  supervened  upon  his  previous  domination  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  delightful  "  Landlichc  Hoctucit  "  sym- 
phony, which  carried  his  fame  abroad.  Goldmark's  reputation 
was  now  made,  and  very  largely  increased  by  the  production 
at  Vienna  in  1875  of  his  first  and  best  opera,  Die  Kdnigin  von 
Saba.  Over  this  opera  he  spent  seven  years.  Its  popularity 
is  still  almost  as  great  as  ever.  It  was  followed  in  November 
1886,  also  at  Vienna,  by  Merlin,  much  of  which  has  been  re- 
written since  then.  A  third  opera,  a  version  of  Dickens's  CrUttt 
on  the  Hearth,  was  given  by  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa  Company 
in  London  in  1000.  Goldmark's  chamber  music  has  not  made 
much  lasting  impression,  but  the  overtures  "  Ira  Frtihling," 
"  rromelheus  Bound,"  and  "  Sapho  "  are  fairly  well  known. 
A  "  programme  "  seems  essential  to  him.  In  opera  he  is  most 
certainly  at  his  best,  and  as  an  orchestral  colourist  he  ranks 
among  the  very  highest. 

GOLDONI,  CARLO  (1707-1793),  Italian  dramatist,  the  real 
founder  of  modern  Italian  comedy,  was  born  at  Venice,  on  the 
3  51  h  of  February  1707,  in  a  fine  house  near  St  Thomas's  church. 
His  father  Giulio  was  a  native  of  Modena.  The  first  playthings 
of  the  future  writer  were  puppets  which  he  made  dance;  the 
first  books  he  read  were  plays, — among  others,  the  comedies  of 
the  Florentine  Cicognini.  Later  he  received  a  still  stronger 
impression  from  the  Mandragora  of  Machiavelli.  At  eight  years 
old  he  had  tried  to  sketch  a  play.  His  father,  meanwhile,  had 
taken  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Rome  and  fixed  himself  at 
Perugia,  where  he  made  his  son  join  him;  but,  having  soon 
quarrelled  with  his  colleagues  in  medicine,  he  departed  for 
Chioggia,  leaving  his  son  to  the  care  of  a  philosopher,  Professor 
Caldini  of  Rimini.  The  young  Goldoni  soon  grew  tired  of  his 
life  at  Rimini,  and  ran  away  with  a  Venetian  company  of  players. 
He  began  to  study  law  at  Venice,  then  went  to  continue  the 
same  pursuit  at  Pavia,  but  at  that  time  he  was  studying  the 
Greek  and  Latin  comic  poets  much  more  and  much  belter  than 
books  about  law.  "  I  have  read  over  again,"  he  writes  in  his 
own  Memoirs,  "the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  I  have  told  to 
myself  that  I  should  like  to  imitate  them  in  their  style,  their 
plots,  their  precision;  but  I  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  I 
succeeded  in  giving  more  interest  to  my  works,  happier  issues 
to  my  plots,  better  drawn  characters  and  more  genuine  comedy." 
For  a  satire  entitled  //  Cotosso,  which  attacked  the  honour  of 
several  families  of  Pavia,  he  was  driven  from  that  town,  and 
went  first  to  study  with  the  jurisconsult  Morclli  at  Udinc,  then 
to  take  his  degree  in  law  at  Modena.  After  having  worked 
some  lime  as  clerk  in  the  chanceries  of  Chioggia  and  Fcltre, 
his  father  being  dead,  he  went  to  Venice,  to  exercise  there  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer.  But  the  wish  to  write  for  the  stage 
was  always  strong  in  him,  and  he  tried  to  do  so;  be  made, 
however,  a  mistake  in  his  choice,  and  began  with  a  tragedy, 
A  malasunla,  which  was  represented  at  Milan  and  proved  a  failure, 
la  1734  he  wrote  another  tragedy,  Beiisario,  which,  though  not 
much  better,  chanced  nevertheless  to  please  the  public.  This 
first  success  encouraged  him  to  write  other  tragedies,  some  of 
which  were  well  received;  but  the  author  himself  saw  clearly 
that  he  had  not  yet  found  his  proper  sphere,  and  that  a  radical 
dramatic  reform  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stage.  He 
wished  to  create  a  characteristic  comedy  in  Italy,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Molicre,  and  to  delineate  the  realities  of  social  life 
in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible.  His  first  essay  of  this  kind 
was  Momoio  Corlesan  (Momolo  the  Courtier),  written  in  the 
Venetian  dialect,  and  based  on  his  own  experience.  Other 
plays  followed — some  interesting  from  their  subject,  others 
from  the  characters;  the  best  of  that  period  arc — Le  Trentadue 
Diitratie  a"  Arlttthino,  La  Nolle  trilica,  La  Bancarotla,  La 
Donna  di  Carbo.  Having,  while  consul  of  Genoa  at  Venice, 
been  cheated  by  a  captain  of  Ragusa,  he  founded  on  this  his 
play  L' Impostor  e.  At  Leghorn  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
comedian  Mcdebac.and  followed  him  to  Venice,  with  his  company, 


for  which  he  began  to  write  his  best  plays.  Once  he  promised 
to  write  sixteen  comedies  in  a  year,  and  kept  his  word;  among 
the  sixteen  are  some  of  his  very  best,  such  as  IlCafi,  11  Bugiardo, 
La  Pamela.  When  he  left  the  company  of  Mcdebac,  he  passed 
over  to  that  maintained  by  the  patrician  Vendramin,  continuing 
to  write  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  1761  he  was  called  to 
Paris,  and  before  leaving  Venice  he  wrote  Una  dclle  ullimc  sere 
di  Carnevale  (One  of  the  Last  Nights  of  Carnival),  an  allegorical 
comedy  in  which  he  said  good-bye  to  his  country.  At  the  end 
of  the  representation  of  this  play,  the  theatre  resounded  with 
applause,  and  with  shouts  expressive  of  good  wishes.  Goldoni, 
at  this  proof  of  public  sympathy,  wept  as  a  child.  At  Paris, 
during  two  years,  he  wrote  comedies  for  the  Italian  actors;  then 
he  taught  Italian  to  the  royal  princesses;  and  for  the  wedding 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  he  wrote  in  French  one 
of  his  best  comedies,  Le  Bourru  bienfaisanl,  which  was  a  great 
success.  When  he  retired  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  the  king 
made  him  a  gift  of  6000  francs,  and  fixed  on  him  an  annual 
pension  of  1 300  francs.  It  was  at  Versailles  he  wrote  his  Memoirs, 
which  occupied  him  till  he  reached  his  eightieth  year.  The 
Revolution  deprived  him  all  at  once  of  his  modest  pension,  and 
reduced  him  to  extreme  misery;  he  dragged  on  his  unfortunate 
existence  till  1703,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  day 
after,  on  the  proposal  of  Andre  Chenicr,  the  Convention  agreed 
to  give  the  pension  back  to  the  poet;  and  as  he  had  already 
died,  a  reduced  allowance  was  granted  to  his  widow. 

The  best  comedies  of  Goldoni  are :  La  Donna  di  Carbo,  La  Boitega 
di  Cafft.  Pamela  nubile,  Le  Baruffe  ekiozzotle,  I  Rustegki,  Todtto 
Bronlolon,  Cli  Innamorali,  It  Vtnlaglio,  It  Bugiardo,  La  Casa  novo, 
II  Burbtro  benefice.  La  Loeandiera.  A  collected  edition  (Venice, 
1788)  wjs  republi*hed  at  Florence  in  1827.  See  P.  G.  Molmenti, 
Carlo  Goldoni  (Venice,  1875);  Rabany,  Carlo  Goldoni  (Paris,  1896). 
The  Memoirs  were  translated  into  English  by  John  Black  (Boston, 
1877).  with  preface  by  W.  D.  Huwclls. 

COLDS,  a  Mongolo-Tatar  people,  living  on  the  Lower  Amur 
in  south-eastern  Siberia.  Their  chief  settlements  arc  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Amur  and  along  the  Sungari  and  Usuri  rivers.  In 
physique  they  arc  typically  Mongolic.  Like  the  Chinese  they 
wear  a  pigtail,  and  from  them,  too,  have  learnt  the  art  of  silk 
embroidery.  The  Golds  live  almost  entirely  on  fish,  and  arc 
excellent  boatmen.  They  keep  large  herds  of  swine  and  dogs, 
which  live,  like  themselves,  on  fish.  Gccsc,  wild  duck,  eagles, 
bears,  wolves  and  foxes  arc  also  kept  in  menageries.  There  is 
much  reverence  paid  to  the  eagles,  and  hence  the  Manchus  call 
the  Golds  "  Eaglets."    Their  religion  is  Shamanism. 

See  L.  Schrenclc,  Die  Volkrr  des  Amurlandes  (St  Petersburg,  1891) ; 
Laufcr,  "The  A  moor  Tribes,"  in  American  Anthropologist  (New 
York,  1900);  E.  G.  Ravcnstein,  The  Russians  on  the  Amur  (1861). 

OOLDSBORO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wayne  county. 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ncuse  river,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  (1800)  4017;  (1000)  5877  (2520  negroes);  (1910) 
6107.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  railways.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  grain,  and 
trucking  is  an  important  industry,  the  city  being  a  distributing 
point  for  strawberries  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
city's  manufactures  include  cotton  goods,  knit  goods,  cotton- 
seed oil,  agricultural  implements,  lumber  and  furniture.  Golds- 
boro  is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  insane  asylum  (for  negroes)  and 
of  an  Odd  Fellows'  orphan  home.  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant.  Goldsboro 
was  settled  in  1838,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1841.  In  the 
campaign  of  1865  Goldsboro  was  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
Union  armies  under  generals  Sherman  and  Schoficld,  previous 
to  the  final  advance  to  Greensboro. 

GOLDSCHMIDT.  HERMANN  (1802-1866),  German  painter 
and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  and  was  born 
at  Frankfort  on  the  17th  of  June  1802.  He  for  ten  years  assisted 
his  father  in  his  business;  but,  bis  love  of  art  having  been 
awakened  while  journeying  in  Holland,  he  in  1832  began  the 
study  of  painting  at  Munich  under  Cornelius  and  Schnorr,  and 
in  1836  established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he  painted  a  number 
of  pictures  of  more  than  average  merit,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  Cumacao  Sibyl"  (1844);  »•-       ~'iag  to 
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Venus  "  (184s);  a  "  View  of  Rome  "  (1849);  the  "  Death  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet"  (1857);  and  several  Alpine  landscapes. 
In  1847  he  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  astronomy;  and 
from  1852  to  1861  be  discovered  fourteen  asteroids  between 
Mara  and  Jupiter,  on  which  account  he  received  the  grand 
astronomical  priae  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  observa- 
tions of  the  protuberances  on  the  sun,  made  during  the  total 
eclipse  on  the  loth  of  July  i860,  are  included  in  tbc  work  of 
Midler  on  the  eclipse,  published  in  1861.  Goldschmidt  died  at 
Fontainebleau  on  the  26th  of  August  1866. 

GOLDS  MID.  the  name  of  a  family  of  Anglo-Jewish  bankers 
sprung  from  Aaron  Goldsmid  (d.  1782),  a  Dutch  merchant  who 
settled  in  England  about  1763.  Two  of  his  sons,  Benjamin 
CoMsmid  (c.  1753-1808)  and  Abraham  Goldsmid  (c.  1756—1810), 
began  business  together  about  1777  as  bill-brokers  in  London, 
and  soon  became  great  powers  In  the  money  market,  during  the 
Napoleonic  war,  through  their  dealings  with  the  government. 
Abraham  Goldsmid  was  in  1810  joint  contractor  with  the  Barings 
for  a  government  loan,  but  owing  to  a  depreciation  of  the  scrip 
he  was  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  committed  suicide.  His 
brother,  in  a  fit  of  depression,  had  similarly  taken  his  own  life 
two  years  before.  Both  were  noted  for  their  public  and  private 
generosity,  and  Benjamin  bad  a  part  in  founding  the  Royal 
Naval  Asylum.  Benjamin  left  four  sons,  the  youngest  being 
Lionel  Pragcr  Goldsmid;  Abraham  a  daughter,  Isabel. 

Their  nephew,  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Bart.  (1778-1859), 
was  born  in  London,  and  began  in  business  with  a  firm  of  bullion 
brokers  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  East  India  Company. 
Lie  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  was  made  Baron  da  Palmeira 
By  the  Portuguese  government  in  1846  for  services  rendered  in 
settling  a  monetary  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  but 
he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  in  England  and  for  his  part  in  founding  University 
College,  London.  The  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  first  introduced 
in  Parliament  by  Sir  Robert  Grant  in  1830,  owed  its  final  passage 
to  Goldsmid's  energetic  work.  He  helped  to  establish  the 
University  College  hospital  in  1834,  serving  as  its  treasurer  for 
eighteen  years,  and  also  aided  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  reform  in 
the  English  penal  code.  Moreover  he  assisted  by  his  capital 
and  his  enterprise  to  build  part  of  the  English  southern  railways 
and  also  the  London  docks.  In  184 1  he  became  the  first  Jewish 
baronet,  tbc  honour  being  conferred  upon  him  by  Lord  Melbourne. 
He  had  married  his  cousin  Isabel  (see  above),  and  their  second 
son  was  Sir  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid,  Bart.  (1808-1878),  born  in 
London,  and  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1833  (the  first 
Jew  to  become  an  English  barrister;  Q.C.  1858).  After  the 
passing  of  the  Jewish  Disabilities  BiU,  in  which  he  had  aided 
his  father  with  a  number  of  pamphlets  that  attracted  great 
attention,  he  entered  Parliament  in  i860  (having  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy)  as  member  for  Reading,  and  represented  that 
constituency  until  his  death.  He  was  strenuous  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  tbc  founder  of  the  great  Jews'  Free  School. 
He  was  a  munificent  contributor  to  charities  and  especially  to 
the  endowment  of  University  College.  He,  like  his  father, 
married  a  cousin,  and,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcy  by  his  nephew  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.  (1838-1806), 
son  of  Frederick  David  Goldsmid  (181 2-1866),  long  M.P.  for 
Honiton.  Sir  Julian  was  for  many  years  in  Parliament,  and  his 
wealth,  ability  and  influence  made  him  a  personage  of  consider- 
able importance.  He  was  eventually  made  a  privy  councillor. 
He  had  eight  daughters,  but  no  son,  and  his  entailed  property 
passed  to  his  relation,  Mr  d'Avigdor,  his  house  in  Piccadilly 
being  converted  into  the  Isthmian  Club. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the  same  family,  Sir 
Frederic  John  Goldsmid  (1818-100S),  son  of  Lionel  Prager 
Goldsmid  (sec  above),  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London, 
and  entering  the  Madras  army  in  1839  served  in  the  China  War 
of  1840-41,  with  the  Turkish  troops  in  eastern  Crimea  in  18SS-56, 
and  was  given  political  employment  by  the  Indian  government. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of  the 
war  office  for  services  during  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  was 
retired  a  major-general  in  1875-  .Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid's  name 


is,  however,  associated  less  with  military  service  than  with  much 
valuable  work  in  exploration  and  in  surveying,  for  which  be 
repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  government.  From  1 865  to 
1870  he  was  director-general  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph, 
and  carried  through  the  telegraph  convention  with  Persia;  and 
between  1870  and  1872,  as  commissioner,  he  settled  with  Persia, 
the  difficult  questions  of  the  Perso-Baluch  and  Pcrso-Afghan 
boundaries.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  had  to  travel  exten- 
sively, and  he  followed  this  up  by  various  responsible  missions 
connected  with  emigration  questions.  In  1881-1882  he  was  in 
Egypt,  as  controller  of  the  Daira  Sanieh,  and  doing  other  mis- 
cellaneous military  work;  and  in  1883  he  went  to  the  Congo, 
on  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  as  one  of  the  organisers 
of  the  new  state,  but  had  to  return  on  account  of  illness.  From 
his  early  years  he  had  made  studies  of  several  Eastern  languages, 
and  he  ranked  among  the  foremost  Orientalists  of  his  day.  In 
1886  be  was  president  of  the  geographical  section  of  the  British 
Association  meeting  held  at  Birmingham.  He  had  married  in 
18491  and  bad  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  187 1  he  was 
made  a  K.C.S.L  Besides  important  contributions  to  the  9th 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  many  periodicals, 
he  wrote  an  excellent  and  authoritative  biography  of  Sir  James 
Outram  (2  vols.,  1880). 

A  sister  of  the  last-named  married  Henry  Edward  Goldsmid 
(1812-1855),  an  eminent  Indian  civil  servant,  son  of  Edward 
Goldsmid;  his  reform  of  the  revenue  system  in  Bombay,  and 
introduction  of  a  new  system,  established  after  his  death,  through 
his  reports  in  1840-1847,  and  his  devoted  labour  in  land-surveys, 
were  of  the  highest  importance  to  western  India,  and  established 
his  memory  there  as  a  public  benefactor. 

GOLDSMITH.  LEWIS  (c.  1763-1846),  Anglo-French  publicist, 
of  Portuguese-Jewish  extraction,  was  born  near  London  about 
1763.  Having  published  in  r8ot  The  Crimes  of  Cabinets,  or  a 
Union  of  the  Plans  and  Aggressions  for  Annihilating  the  Liberties 
of  France,  and  the  Dismemberment  of  her  Territories,  an  attack  on 
the  military  policy  of  Pitt,  he  moved,  in  1802,  from  England  to 
Paris.  Talleyrand  introduced  him  to  Napoleon,  who  arranged 
for  him  to  establish  in  Paris  an  English  tri-wcekly,  the  Argus, 
which  was  to  review  English  affairs  from  the  French  point  ol 
view.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  in  1803  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  obtain  from  the  head  of  the  French  royal 
family,  afterwards  Louts  XVIII.,  a  renunciation  of  his  claims  to 
the  throne  of  France,  in  return  for  the  throne  of  Poland.  Tbe 
offer  was  declined,  and  Goldsmith  says  that  he  then  received 
instructions  to  kidnap  Louis  and  kill  him  if  he  resisted,  but, 
instead  of  executing  these  orders,  he  revealed  the  plot.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  employed  by  Napoleon  on  various  other  secret 
service  missions  till  1S07,  when  his  Republican  sympathies  began 
to  wane.  In  1809  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  at  first 
imprisoned  but  soon  released;  and  he  became  a  notary  in 
London.  In  181 1,  being  now  violently  anti-republican,  be  founded 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Anti-Galiican  Monitor  and  Anii- 
Corsican  Chronicle,  subsequently  known  as  the  British  Monitor, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  French  Revolution.  In  i8ti  he 
proposed  that  a  public  subscription  should  be  raised  to  put  a 
price  on  Napoleon's  head,  but  this  suggestion  was  strongly  repro- 
bated by  the  British  government.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte  and  Rctueil  des  mani- 
festos, or  a  Collection  of  the  Decrees  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  in 
181 2  Secret  History  of  Bonaparte's  Diplomacy.  Goldsmith  alleged 
that  in  the  latter  year  he  was  offered  £200,000  by  Napoleon 
to  discontinue  bis  attacks.  In  1815  he  published  An  Appeal  to 
the  Governments  of  Europe  on  the  Necessity  of  bringing  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  a  Public  Trial.  In  1825  he  again  settled  down  in 
Paris,  and  in  1832  published  his  Statistics  of  France.  His  only 
child,  Gcorgiana,  became,  in  1837,  the  second  wife  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst.   He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  January  1846. 

GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER  (1728-1774),  English  poet,  playwright, 
novelist  and  man  of  letters,  came  of  a  Protestant  and  Saxon 
family  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland.  He  is 
usually  said  to  have  been  born  at  Pallas  or  Pallasmore,  Co. 
Longford;  but  recent  investigators  have  contended,  with  much 
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show  ol  probability,  that  his  true  birthplace  was  Smith-Hill 
House,  El  phi  n,  Roscommon,  the  residence  of  his  mother's  father, 
the  Rev  Oliver  Jones.  His  father,  Charles  Goldsmith,  lived  at 
Pallas,  supporting  with  difficulty  his  wife  and  children  on  what 
be  could  earn,  partly  as  a  curate  and  partly  as  a  farmer. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child  his  father  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  West  Mealh.  This 
was  worth  about  £200  a  year.  The  family  accordingly  quitted 
their  cottage  at  Pallas  fora  spacious  house  on  a  frequented  road, 
near  the  village  of  Lissoy.  Here  the  boy  was  taught  his  letters  by 
a  relative  and  dependent,  Elizabeth  Dtl.ip,  and  was  sent  in  Ids 
seventh  year  to  a  village  school  kept  by  an  old  quartermaster  on 
hall-pay,  who  professed  to  teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  but  who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories 
about  ghosts,  banshees  and  fairies,  about  the  great  Rapparee 
chiefs,  Baldearg  O'Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about  the 
exploits  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  surprise  of  Monjuich 
and  1  he  glorious  disaster  of  Brihuega.  This  man  must  have  been 
of  the  Protestant  religion;  but  be  was  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and 
not  only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could  pour  forth  unpre- 
meditated Irish  verses.  Oliver  early  became,  and  through  life 
continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Irish  music,  and 
especially  of  the  compositions  of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes 
of  *  hose  harp  he  heard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Oliver,  though 
by  birth  one  of  the  English ry,  and  though  connected  by  numerous 
ties  with  the  Established  Church,  never  showed  the  least  sign  of 
that  contemptuous  antipathy  with  which,  in  his  days,  the  ruling 
minority  in  Ireland  loo  generally  regarded  the  subject  majority. 
So  far  indeed  was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  caste  to  which  he  belonged  that  he  conceived  an  aversion  to 
the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory,  and,  even  when  George  HI. 
was  on  the  throne,  maintained  that  nothing  but  the  restoration 
of  the  banished  dynasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier  Goldsmith 
was  removed  in  his  ninth  year.  He  went  to  several  grammar- 
schools,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages. 
His  life  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  far  from  happy.  He  had, 
as  appears  from  the  admirable  portrait  of  him  by  Reynolds  at 
Knole,  features  harsh  even  to  ugliness.  The  small-pox  had  set  its 
mark  on  him  with  more  than  usual  severity.  His  stature  was 
small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  together.  Among  boys  little  tender- 
ness is  shown  to  personal  defects;  and  the  ridicule  excited  by 
poor  Oliver's  appearance  was  heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity 
and  a  disposition  to  blunder  which  he  retained  to  the  last.  He 
became  the  common  butt  of  boys  and  masters,  was  pointed  at  as 
a  fright  in  the  play-ground,  and  flogged  as  a  dunce  in  the  school- 
r-'om .  When  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  those  who  had  once 
derided  him  ransacked  their  memory  for  the  events  of  his  early 
years,  and  recited  repartees  and  couplets  which  had  dropped 
from  him,  and  which,  though  little  noticed  at  the  time,  were 
supposed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  to  indicate  the  powers 
which  produced  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  the  Dtterled  Village. 

On  the  nth  of  June  1744,  being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The  sizars 
paid  nothing  for  food  and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging; 
but  they  had  to  perform  some  menial  services  from  which  they 
have  long  been  relieved.  Goldsmith  was  quartered,  not  alone,  in 
a  c-rret  of  what  was  then  No.  j$  in  a  range  of  buildings  which  has 
long  since  disappeared.  His  name,  scrawled  by  himself  on  one  of 
its  window-panes  is  still  preserved  in  the  college  library.  From 
such  garrets  many  men  of  less  parts  than  his  have  made  their 
way  to  1  be  woolsack  or  to  the  episcopal  bench.  But  Goldsmith, 
while  he  suffered  all  the  humiliations,  threw  away  all  the 
advantages  of  bis  situation.  He  neglected  the  studies  of  the 
place,  stood  low  at  the  examinations,  was  turned  down  to  the 
1  of  his  class  for  playing  the  buffoon  in  the  lecture-room, 
severely  reprimanded  for  pumping  on  a  constable,  and  was 
caned  by  a  brutal  tutor  for  giving  a  ball  in  the  attic  storey  of  the 
college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  from  the  city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a  life  divided  between 
squalid  distress  and  squalid  dissipation,  hisjathcr  died,  leaving 
a  mere  pittance    In  February  1749  the  youth  obtained  his  I 


bachelor's  degree,  and  left  the  university.  During  some  time 
the  bumble  dwelling  to  which  his  widowed  mother  had  retired 
was  his  home.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year;  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  do  something;  and  his  education 
seemed  to  have  fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  dress  himself 
in  gaudy  colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  take  a 
hand  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to  angle  in 
summer  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in  winter.  He  tried 
five  or  six  professions  in  turn  without  success.  He  applied  for 
ordination;  but,  as  he  applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was  speedily 
turned  out  of  the  episcopal  palace.  He  then  became  tutor  in  an 
opulent  family,  but  soon  quitted  his  situation  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  about  pay.  Then  be  determined  to  emigrate  to  America. 
His  relations,  with  much  satisfaction,  saw- him  set  out  for  Cork 
on  a  good  horse,  with  £30  in  his  pocket.  But  in  six  weeks  he 
came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  without  a  penny,  and  informed 
bis  mother  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage, 
having  got  a  fair  wind  while  he  was  at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had 
sailed  without  him.  Then  he  resolved  to  study  the  law.  f 
generous  uncle,  Mr  Contarine,  advanced  £50.  With  this  sua 
Goldsmith  went  to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a  gaming-house 
and  lost  every  shilling.  He  then  thought  of  medicine.  A  small 
purse  was  made  up;  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh  he  passed  eighteen  months  in 
nominal  attendance  on  lectures,  and  picked  up  some  superficial 
information  about  chemistry  and  natural  history.  Thence  he 
went  to  Leiden,  still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He  left  that 
celebrated  university,  the  third  university  at  which  he  had 
resided,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  degree,  with  the 
merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge,  and  with  no  property 
but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His  flute,  however,  proved  a  useful 
friend.  He  rambled  on  foot  through  Flanders,  France  and 
Switzerland,  playing  tunes  which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry 
dancing,  and  which  often  procured  for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed. 
He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  performances,  indeed, 
were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians;  but  he  contrived  to  live  on 
the  alms  which  he  obtained  at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  stories  which  be  told  about  this 
part  of  his  life  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution;  for  stria 
veracity  was  never  one  of  his  virtues;  and  a  man  who  is  ordinarily 
inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
inaccurate  when  he  talks  about  his  own  travels.  Goldsmith, 
indeed,  was  so  regardless  of  truth  as  to  assert  In  print  that  be  was 
present  at  a  most  interesting  conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
Fontencllc,  and  that  this  conversation  took  place  at  Paris. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  never  was  within  a  hundred 
leagues  of  Paris  during  the  whole  time  which  Goldsmith  posted 
on  the  continent. 

In  February  1756  the  wanderer  landed  at  Dover,  without  a 
shilling,  without  a  friend  and  without  a  calling.  He  bad  indeed, 
if  his  own  unsupported  evidence  may  be  trusted,  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree  on  the  continent;  but  this  dignity  proved 
utterly  useless  to  him.  In  England  his  flute  was  not  in  request ; 
there  were  no  convents;  and  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
a  scries  of  desperate  expedients.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
turned  strolling  player.  He  pounded  drugs  and  ran  about 
London  with  phials  for  charitable  chemists.  He  asserted,  upon 
one  occasion,  that  he  had  lived  "  among  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lane." 
He  was  for  a  time  usher  of  a  school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and 
humiliations  of  this  situation  so  keenly  that  be  thought  it  a 
promotion  to  be  permitted  to  earn  bis  bread  as  a  bookseller's 
hack;  but  he  soon  found  the  new  yoke  more  galling  than  the 
old  one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again.  He  obtained  a 
medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  , 
but  the  appointment  was  speedily  revoked.  Why  it  was  revoked 
we  are  not  told.  The  subject  was  one  on  which  he  never  liked 
to  talk.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  .incompetent  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  place.  Then  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  for  examination,  as  "  mate  to  an  hospital."  Even  to  so 
humble  a  post  he  was  found  unequal.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
return  to  the  lowest  drudgery  of  literature.  Goldsmith  took  a 
room  in  »  Uny  square'  off  Ludgate  Hill,  to  which  be  had  to  climb 
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from  Sea-coal  Lane  by  a  disay  Udder  of  flagstones  called  Break- 
neck Steps.  Green  Arbour  Court  and  the  ascent  have  long 
diasppeared.  Here,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer  sat 
down  to  toil  like  a  galley  slave.  Already,  in  1 7  58,  during  his  first 
bondage  to  letters,  he  had  translated  Marteilhc's  remarkable 
Memoirs  of  a  Protestant,  Condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France  for  his 
RHigion.  In  the  years  that  now  succeeded  he  sent  to  the  press 
some  things  which  have  survived,  and  many  which  have  perished. 
He  produced  articles  for  reviews,  magazines  and  newspapers; 
children's  books,  which,  bound  in  gilt  paper  and  adorned  with 
hideous  woodcuts,  appeared  in  the  window  of  Ncwbcry's  once 
far-famed  shop  at  the  corner  of  Saint  Paul's  churchyard;  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Stale  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  which,  though 
of  little  or  no  value,  is  still  reprinted  among  his  works;  a  /olume 
of  essays  entitled  The  Bee;  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash;  a  superficial 
and  incorrect,  but  very  readable,  History  of  England,  in  a  series 
of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to  his  son; 
and  some  very  lively  and  amusing  in 
another  series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  Chinese 
traveller  to  his  friends.  All  these  works  were  anonymous; 
but  some  of  them  were  well  known  to  be  Goldsmith's;  and  he 
gradually  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  (or  whom  he 
drudged.  He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  popular  writer.  For 
accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he  was  not  well  qualified 
by  nature  or  by  education.  He  knew  nothing  accurately;  his 
reading  had  been  desultory;  nor  had  he  meditated  deeply  on 
what  he  had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world;  but  he  had 
noticed  and  retained  little  more  of  what  he  had  seen  than  some 
grotesque  incidents  and  characters  which  had  happened  to  strike 
his  fancy.  But,  though  his  mind  was  very  scantily  stored  with 
materials,  he  used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  wonderful  effect.  There  have  been  many  greater 
writers;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more  uniformly  agree- 
able. His  style  was  always  pure  and  easy,  and,  on  proper 
occasions,  pointed  and  energetic.  His  narratives  were  always 
amusing,  his  descriptions  always  picturesque,  his  humour  rich 
and  joyous,  yet  not  without  an  occasional  tinge  of  amiable 
sadness.  About  everything  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  certain  natural  grace  and  decorum,  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  a  great  part  of  whose  life  had  been  passed 
among  thieves  and  beggars,  street-walkers  and  mcrryandrews, 
in  those  squalid  dens  which  arc  the  reproach  of  gTeat  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  thecirclcof  hisacquaint- 
ance  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  Johnson,  who  was  then 
considered  as  the  first  of  living  English  writers;  to  Reynolds, 
the  first  of  English  painters;  and  to  Burke,  who  had  not  yet 
entered  parliament,  but  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
writings  and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  With  these 
eminent  men  Goldsmith  became  intimate.  In  1763  he  was  one 
of  the  nine  original  members  of  that  celebrated  fraternity  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Literary  Club,  but  which  has 
always  disclaimed  that  epithet,  and  still  glories  in  the  simple 
name  of  the  Club. 

By  this  date  Goldsmith  had  quilted  his  miserable  dwelling 
at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps,  and,  after  living  for  some  time 
at  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  had  moved  into  the 
Temple.  But  he  was  still  often  reduced  to  pitiable  shifts,  the 
most  popular  of  which  is  connected  with  the  sale  of  bis  solitary 
novel,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Towards  the  close  of  i76a{?) 
his  rent  is  alleged  to  have  been  so  long  inarrcarlhat  his  landlady 
one  morning  called  in  the  help  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  debtor, 
in  great  perplexity,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Johnson;  and 
Johnson,  always  friendly,  though  often  surly,  sent  back  the 
messenger  with  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  follow  speedily. 
He  came,  and  found  that  Goldsmith  had  changed  the  guinea, 
and  was  railing  at  t  lie  landlady  overabolllcof  Madeira.  Johnson 
put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  consider 
calmly  bow  money  was  to  be  procured.  Goldsmith  said  that  he 
had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press.  Johnson  glanced  at  the  manu- 
script, saw  that  there  were  good  things  in  it,  took  it  to  a  bookseller, 
sold  it  for  £60  and  soon  returned  with  the  money.  The  rent 
was  paid;  and  the  sheriff  s  officer  withdrew.  (Unfortunately, 


however,  for  this  time-honoured  version  of  the  circumstances, 
it  has  of  late  years  been  discovered  that  as  early  as  October 
1762  Goldsmith  bad  already  sold  a  third  of  the  Vuar  to  one 
Benjamin  Collins  of  Salisbury,  a  printer,  by  whom  it  was  eventu- 
ally printed  for  F.  Newbery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
fact  with  Johnson's  narrative.) 

But  before  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  appeared  in  1766,  came  the 
great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  literary  life.  In  Christinas  week  1 764 
he  published  a  poem,  entitled  the  Traveller.  It  was  the  first 
woik  to  which  he  had  put  his  name,  and  it  at  once  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  English  classic.  The  opinion  of  the 
most  skilful  critics  was  that  nothing  finer  had  appeared  in  verse 
since  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad.  In  one  respect  the 
Traveller  differs  from  all  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In  general 
his  designs  were  bad,  and  his  execution  good.  In  the  Traveller 
the  execution,  though  deserving  of  much  praise,  is  far  inferior 
to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem,  ancient  or  modern,  has 
a  plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple.  An  English 
wanderer,  seated  on  a  crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point 
where  three  great  countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundless 
prospect,  reviews  his  long  pilgrimage,  recalls  the  varieties  of 
scenery,  of  climate,  of  government,  of  religion,  of  national 
character,  which  he  has  observed,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  depends  little  on  political 
institutions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our  own 
minds. 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Traveller  was  on  the  counters 
of  the  booksellers,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  appeared,  and  rapidly 
obtained  a  popularity  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
and  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  language.  The  fc.ble 
is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was  constructed.  It  wants, 
not  merely  that  probability  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of 
common  English  life,  but  that  consistency  which  ought  to  be 
found  even  in  the  wildest  fiction  about  witches,  giants  and 
fairies.  Butthecarlicrchaptcrshavealltheswectnessof  pastoral 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy.  Moses  and  his 
spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  monogamy,  the  sharper  and  his 
cosmogony,  the  squire  proving  from  Aristotle  that  relatives  arc 
related,  Olivia  preparing  herself  for  the  arduous  task  of  converting 
a  rakish  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  their  scandal  about  Sir 
Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr  Burdock's  verses,  and  Mr  Burcbell 
with  his  "  Fudge,"  have  caused  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  has 
ever  been  caused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  of 
pages.  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  unworthy  of  the  beginning. 
As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  absurdities  lie  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  the  gleams  of  pleasantry  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Goldsmith  as  a  novelist 
emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist.  He  wrote 
the  Good  Nalur'd  Man,  a  piece  which  had  a  worse  fate  than  it 
deserved.  Garrick  refused  to  produce  it  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was 
act  cd  at  Covcnt  Garden  in  January  1 768,  but  was  coldly  received. 
The  author,  however,  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the 
sale  of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  £500,  five  times  as  much  as  he 
had  made  by  the  Traveller  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  together. 
The  plot  of  the  Good  Nalur'd  Man  is,  like  almost  all  Goldsmith's 
plots,  very  ill  constructed.  But  some  passages  are  exquisitely 
ludicrous, — much  more  ludicrous  indeed  than  suited  the  taste 
of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawkish  play,  entitled 
False  Deluacy,  had  just  been  produced,  and  sentimentality 
was  all  the  mode.  During  some  years  more  tears  were  shed  at 
comedies  than  at  tragedies;  and  a  pleasantry  which  moved  the 
audience  to  anything  more  thun  a  grave  smile  was  reprobated 
as  low.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  very  best  scene  in 
the  Good  Nalur'd  Man,  that  in  which  Miss  Richland  finds  her 
lover  attended  by  the  bailiff  and  the  bailiff's  follower  in  full 
court  dresses,  should  have  been  mercilessly  hissed,  and  should 
have  been  omitted  after  the  first  night,  not  to  be  restored  for 
several  years. 

In  May  1770  appeared  the  Deserted  Village.  In  mere  diction 
and  versification  this  celebrated  poem  is  fully  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  to  the  Traveller;  and  it  is  generally  preferred  to  the 
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Traveller  by  that  Large  class  ot  readers  who  think,  with  Bayes 
io  the  Rehearsal,  that  the  only  use  of  a  plot  is  to  bring  in  fine 
things.  More  discerning  judges,  however,  while  tbey  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  details,  are  shocked  by  one  unpardonable  fault 
which  pervades  the  whole.  The  fault  which  we  mean  is  not  that 
theory  about  wealth  and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been  censured 
by  political  economists.  The  theory  is  indeed  false;  but  the 
poem,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily  the  worse 
on  that  account.  The  finest  poem  in  the  Latin  language— 
indeed,  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language- was  written 
in  defence  of  the  silliest  and  meanest  of  all  systems  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy.  A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for 
reasoning  ill;  but  he  cannot  be  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for 
observing  the  world  in  which  he  lives  so  carelessly  that  his 
portraits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals,  for  exhibiting  as 
copies  from  real  life  monstrous  combinations  of  things  which 
never  were  and  never  could  be  found  together.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  painter  who  should  mix  August  and  January  in 
one  landscape,  who  should  introduce  a  froaen  river  into  a  harvest 
scene  ?  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a  picture  to  say 
that  every  part  was  exquisitely  coloured,  that  the  green  hedges, 
the  apple-trees  loaded  with  fruit,  the  waggons  reeling  under  the 
yellow  sheaves,  and  the  sun-burned  reapers  wiping  their  fore- 
heads were  very  fine,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys  sliding  were 
also  very  fine  ?  To  such  a  picture  the  Deserted  Village  bears  a 
great  resemblance.  It  is  made  up  of  incongruous  parts.  The 
village  in  its  happy  days  is  a  true  English  village.  The  village 
in  its  decay  is  an  Irish  village.  The  felicity  and  the  misery 
which  Goldsmith  has  brought  close  together  belong  to  two 
different  countries  and  to  two  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  society.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  native  island  such 
a  rural  paradise,  such  a  seat  of  plenty,  content  and  tranquillity, 
as  his  Auburn.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  England  all 
the  inhabitants  of  such  a  paradise  turned  out  of  tbeir  homes  in 
one  day  and  forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America.  The 
hamlet  he  had  probably  seen  in  Kent;  the  ejectment  be  had 
probably  seen  in  Munster;  but  by  joining  the  two,  he  has 
produced  something  which  never  was.  and  never  will  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

In  1773  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covent  Garden  with  a 
second  play.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  The  manager  was,  not 
without  great  difficulty,  induced  to  bring  this  piece  out.  The 
sentimental  comedy  still  reigned,  and  Goldsmith's  comedies  were 
not  sentimental.  The  Good  Natur'd  Man  had  been  too  funny  to 
Succeed;  yet  the  mirth  of  the  Good  Satur'd  if  an  was  sober  when 
compared  with  the  rich  drollery  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which 
is,  in  truth,  an  incomparable  farce  in  five  acts.  On  this  occasion, 
ho  *ever,  genius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes  and  galleries  were  In  a 
constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted  admirer  of  Kelly 
and  Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or  groan,  he  was  speedily 
silenced  by  a  general  cry  of  "  turn  him  out,"  or  "  throw  him 
over."  Later  generations  have  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was 
pronounced  on  that  night. 

While  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  Deserted  Village  and  She 
Stoics  to  Conquer,  he  was  employed  on  works  of  a  very  different 
kind— works  from  which  he  derived  little  reputation  but  much 
profit.  He  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools  a  History  of  Rome. 
by  which  be  made  £250;  a  History  0/  England,  by  which  he 
made  £500;  a  History  0/  Greece,  for  which  he  received  £250; 
a  Natural  History,  for  which  the  booksellers  covenanted  to  pay 
htm  800  guineas.  These  works  he  produced  without  any 
eblKirate  research,  by  merely  selecting,  abridging  and  translating 
into  his  own  clear,  pure  and  flowing  language,  what  be  found  in 
books  well  known  to  the  world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys 
and  girls.  He  committed  some  strange  blunders,  for  he  knew 
nothing  with  accuracy.  Thus,  in  his  History  0}  England,  he  tells 
0%  that  Naseby  is  in  Yorkshire;  nor  did  he  correct  this  mistake 
when  the  book  was  reprinted.  He  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into 
putting  into  the  History  of  Greece  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Montezuma.  In  his  Animated  Nature 
he  relates,  with  faith  and  with  perfect  gravity,  all  the  most 
absurd  lies  which  be  could  find  in  books  of  travels  about  gigantic 


Patagonians,  monkeys  that  preach  sermons,  nightingales  that 
repeat  long  conversations.  "  If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow," 
said  Johnson,  "  that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  soology." 
How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to  write  about  the  physical 
sciences  is  sufficiently  proved  by  two  anecdotes.  He  on  one 
occasion  denied  that  the  sun  is  longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  signs.  It  was  vain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis. 
"  Maupertuis!"  he  cried,  "  I  understand  those  matters  better 
than  Maupertuis."  On  another  occasion  he,  in  defiance  of 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  maintained  obstinately,  and 
even  angrily,  that  he  chewed  his  dinner  by  moving  his  upper 
jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have  done  more 
to  make  the  first  steps  in  the  laborious  road  to  knowledge  easy 
and  pleasant.  His  compilations  are  widely  distinguished  from 
the  compilations  of  ordinary  bookmakers.  He  was  a  great, 
perhaps  an  unequalled,  master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  con- 
densation. In  these  respects  his  histories  of  Rome  and  of 
England,  and  still  more  bis  own  abridgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserved  to  be  studied.  In  general  nothing  is  less  attrac- 
tive than  an  epitome;  but  the  epitomes  of  Goldsmith, 
even  when  most  concise,  are  always  amusing;  and  to  read  them 
is  considered  by  intelligent  children  not  as  a  task  but  as  a 
pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous  man. 
He  had  the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and  even  in  what  to  one 
who  had  so  often  slept  in  barns  and  on  bulks  must  have  been 
luxury.  His  fame  was  great  and  was  constantly  rising.  He 
lived  in  what  was  intellectually  far  the  best  society  of  the  king- 
dom, in  a  society  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment  was 
wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversation  was  cultivated 
with  splendid  success.  There  probably  were  never  four  talkers 
more  admirable  in  four  different  ways  than  Johnson,  Burke, 
Beauclcrk  and  GarrJck;  and  Goldsmith  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  all  the  four.  He  aspired  to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown, 
but  never  was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much  perspicuity,  vivacity  and 
grace  should  have  been,  whenever  he  took  a  part  in  conversation, 
an  empty,  noisy,  blundering  rattle.  But  on  this  point  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  So  extraordinary  was  the  contrast 
between  Goldsmith's  published  works  and  the  silly  things  which 
he  said,  that  Horace  Walpole  described  him  as  an  inspired  idiot. 
"  Noll,"  said  Garrick,  "  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor 
Poll."  Chamicr  declared  that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to 
believe  that  so  foolish  a  chatterer  could  have  really  written  the 
Traveller.  Even  Boswell  could  say,  with  contemptuous  com- 
passion, that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  run  on. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear  him- 
self." Minds  differ  as  rivers  differ.  There  are  transparent  and 
sparkling  rivers  from  which  it  is  delightful  to  drink  as  they  flow; 
to  such  rivers  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Burke  and  Johnson  may 
be  compared.  But  there  arc  rivcrsof  which  the  water  when  first 
drawn  is  turbid  and  noisome,  but  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal 
and  delicious  to  the  taste,  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  has 
deposited  a  sediment;  and  such  a  river  is  a  type  of  the  mind  of 
Goldsmith.  His  first  thoughts  on  every  subject  were  confused 
even  to  absurdity,  but  they  required  only  a  little  time  to  work 
themselves  clear.  When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time,  and 
therefore  his  readers  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius;  but 
when  he  talked  he  talked  nonsense  and  made  himself  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  hearers.  He  was  painfully  sensible  of 
his  inferiority  in  conversation;  he  felt  every  failure  keenly;  yet 
he  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and  self-command  to  hold  his 
tongue.  His  animal  spirits  and  vanity  were  always  impelling 
him  to  try  to  do  the  one  thing  which  he  could  not  do.  After 
every  attempt  he  felt  that  be  had  exposed  himself,  and  writhed 
with  shame  and  vexation;  yet  the  next  moment  he  began 
again. 

His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  kindness,  which, 
in  spite  of  tbeir  admiration  of  his  writings,  was  not  unmixed  with 
contempt.  In  truth,  there  was  in  his  character  much  to  love, 
but  very  little  to  respect.    His  heart  was  soft  even  to  weakness: 
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he  was  so  generous  that  he  quite  forgot  to  be  just ;  he  forgave 
injuries  so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite  them,  and  was 
so  liberal  to  beggars  that  he  had  nothing  left  for  his  tailor  and  his 
butcher.  He  was  vain,  sensual,  frivolous,  profuse,  improvident. 
One  vice  of  a  darker  shade  was  imputed  to  him,  envy.  But  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it 
sometimes  made  him  wince  and  utter  fretful  exclamations,  ever 
impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the  reputation  of  any  of 
his  rivals.  The  truth  probably  is  that  be  was  not  more  envious, 
but  merely  less  prudent,  than  his  neighbours.  His  heart  was 
on  his  lips.  All  those  small  jealousies,  which  are  but  too  common 
among  men  of  letters,  but  which  a  man  of  letters  who  is  also  a 
man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal,  Goldsmith  avowed 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  When  be  was  envious,  instead  of 
affecting  indifference,  instead  of  damning  with  faint  praise, 
instead  of  doing  injuries  slyly  and  in  the  dark,  he  told  everybody 
t  hat  he  was  envious.  "  Do  not ,  pray,  do  not,  talk  of  Johnson  in 
such  terms,"  he  said  to  Boswell; "  you  harrow  up  my  very  soul." 
George  Steevens  and  Cumberland  were  men  far  too  cunning 
to  say  such  a  thing.  They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the 
man  whom  they  envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers 
anonymous  libels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  good  and  what  was 
bad  in  Goldsmith's  character  was  to  his  associates  a  perfect 
security  that  he  would  never  commit  such  villainy.  He  was 
neither  ill-natured  enough,  nor  long-headed  enough,  to  be 
guilty  of  any  malicious  act  which  required  contrivance  and 
disguise. 

Goldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  man  of  genius, 
cruelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to  struggle  with 
difficulties,  which  at  last  broke  his  heart.  But  no  representation 
can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.  He  did,  indeed,  go  through 
much  sharp  misery  before  he  had  done  anything  considerable 
in  literature.  But  after  his  name  had  appeared  on  the  title-page 
of  the  Traveller,  he  had  none  but  himself  to  blame  for  his  dis- 
tresses. His  average  income,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  certainly  exceeded  £400  a  year,  and  £400  a  year  ranked, 
among  the  incomes  of  that  day,  at  least  as  high  as  £800  a  year 
would  rank  at  present.  A  single  man  living  in  the  Temple,  with 
£400  a  year,  might  then  be  called  opulent.  Not  one  in  ten  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  good  families  who  were  studying  the  law 
there  had  so  much.  But  all  the  wealth  which  Lord  Clive  had 
brought  from  Bengal  and  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  from  Germany, 
joined  together,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmith.  He 
spent  twice  as  much  as  he  had.  He  wore  fine  clothes,  gave 
dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to  venal  beauties.  He  had 
also,  it  should  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  though 
not  of  his  head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  according  to  the  state  of 
his  purse,  ready  for  any  tale  of  distress,  true  or  false.  But  it  was 
not  in  dress  or  feasting,  in  promiscuous  amours  or  promiscuous 
charities,  that  his  chief  expense  lay.  He  had  been  from  boyhood 
a  gambler,  and  at  once  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskilful 
of  gamblers.  For  a  time  he  put  off  the  day  of  inevitable  ruin  by 
temporary  expedients.  He  obtained  advances  from  booksellers 
by  promising  to  execute  works  which  he  never  began.  But  at 
length  this  source  of  supply  failed.  He  owed  more  than  £2000; 
and  be  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  his  embarrassments. 
His  spirits  and  health  gave  way.  He  was  attacked  by  a  nervous 
fever,  which  he  thought  himself  competent  to  treat.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  him  if  his  medical  skill  had  been  appreciated 
as  justly  by  himself  as  by  others.  Notwithstanding  the  degree 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  on  the  continent,  be  could 
procure  no  patients.  "  I  do  not  practise,"  he  once  said;  "  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe  only  for  my  friends."  "  Pray,  dear 
Doctor,"  said  Bcauclcrk,  "  alter  your  rule;  and  prescribe  only 
for  your  enemies."  Goldsmith,  now,  in  spite  of  this  excellent 
advice,  prescribed  for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated  the 
malady.  The  sick  man  was  induced  to  call  in  real  physicians; 
and  they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they  bad  cured  the  disease. 
Still  his  weakness  and  restlessness  continued.  He  could  get  no 
sleep.  He  could  take  no  food.  "  You  are  worse,"  said  one  of  his 
medical  attendants,  "  than  you  should  be  from  the  degree  of 
fever  which  you  have.   Is  your  mind  at  ease?"  "No;  it  is 


not,"  were  the  last  recorded  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  April  1 774.  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  ' 
laid  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Temple;  but  the  spot 
marked  by  any  inscription  and  is  now  forgotten.  The 
was  followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds.  Both  thes* 
were  sincere  mourners.  Burke,  when  he  heard  of  Goldsmiths 
death,  had  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Reynolds  had  been  so 
much  moved  by  the  news  that  he  had  flung  aside  his  brush  and 
palette  for  the  day. 

A  short  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  a  little  poem  appeared, 
which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  associate  the  names  of 
his  two  illustrious  friends  with  his  own.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  he  sometimes  felt  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his 
wild  blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  long 
before  his  last  illness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He  wisely 
betook  himself  to  his  pen;  and  at  that  weapon  he  proved 
himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  together.  Within  a  small 
compass  he  drew  with  a  singularly  easy  and  vigorous  pencil 
the  characters  of  nine  or  ten  of  his  intimate  associates. 
Though  this  little  work  did  not  receive  his  last  touches,  it 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  likenesses  which  have 
no  interest  for  posterity  were  wanting  to  that  noble  gallery, 
and  that  their  places  were  supplied  by  sketches  of  Johnson 
and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid  as  the  sketches  of  Burke  and 
Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured  him 
with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Nollckcns  was  the 
sculptor,  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscription.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  Johnson  did  not  leave  to  posterity  a  more  durable 
and  a  more  valuable  memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life  of  Goldsmith 
would  have  been  an  inestimable  addition  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
No  man  appreciated  Goldsmith's  writings  more  justly  than 
Johnson;  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  Goldsmith's 
character  and  habits;  and  no  man  was  more  competent  to 
delineate  with  truth  and  spirit  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind  in 
which  great  powers  were  found  in  company  wit  h  great  weaknesses. 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson  was  requested  by 
the  booksellers  to  furnish  prefaces  ended  with  Lyttelton,  who 
died  in  1773.  The  line  seems  to  have  been  drawn  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  person  whose  portrait  would  have 
most  filly  closed  the  series.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  biographers.  (M.) 

Goldsmith's  life  has  been  written  by  Prior  (1837),  by  Washington 
Irving  (1844-1849).  and  by  John  Forsier  (1848,  and  ed.  1&54). 
The  diligence  o(  Prior  deserves  (treat  praise;  the  style  of  Washington 
Irving  is  always  pleasing;  but  the  highest  place  must,  in  jusucc,  be 
assigned  to  the  eminently  interesting  work  of  Forstrr.  Subsequent 
biographies  arc  by  William  Black  (1878).  and  Austin  Dobson  (1886, 
American  ed.  1890).  The  above  article  by  Lord  Macaulay  has  been 
slightly  revised  for  this  edition  by  Mr  Austin  Dobson,  as  regards 
questions  of  fact  for  which  there  has  been  new  evidence. 

goldstOcker,  THEODOR  (t8  21-1872),  German  Sanskrit 
scholar,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  K6nigsberg  on  the  tSth  of 
January  182 1,  and,  after  attending  the  gymnasium  of  that 
town,  entered  the  university  in  1836  as  a  student  of  Sanskrit. 
In  1838  he  removed  to  Bonn,  and,  after  graduating  at  K6nigsberg 
in  1840,  proceeded  to  Paris;  in  1842  he  edited  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Prabodha  Ckandrodaya.  From  1847  to  1850  be 
resided  at  Berlin,  where  his  tatents  and  scholarship  were  recog- 
nized by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  but  where  his  advanced 
political  views  caused  the  authorities  to  regard  him  with  suspicion. 
In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  London,  where  in  1852  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  University  College.  He  now 
worked  on  a  new  Sanskrit  dictionary,  of  which  the  first  instal- 
ment appeared  in  1856.  In  1861  he  published  his  chief  work: 
Pinini:  his  place  in  Sanskrit  Literature;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  chief  promoters  of  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society; 
be  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  of 
other  learned  bodies.  He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  March 
1872. 

As  Literary  Remains  some  of  his  writings  were  published  in  two 
volumes  (London,  1879).  but  his  papers  were  left  10  the  India  Otbcc 
with  the  request  that  they  went  not  to  be  | 
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GOLDWELL.  THOMAS  (d.  1585),  English  ecclesiastic,  began 
his  career  as  vicar  of  Cherilon  in  1 53 1 ,  after  graduating  M.A.  at 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  Cardinal 
Pole  and  lived  with  bim  at  Rome,  was  attainted  in  15.10,  but 
returned  to  England  on  Mary's  accession,  and  in  1555  became 
bishop  of  St  Asaph,  a  diocese  which  he  did  much  to  win  back 
to  the  old  faith.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  Goldwell  escaped  from 
England  and  in  1561  became  superior  of  the  Thcatinesat  Naples. 
He  was  the  only  English  bishop  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  in 
1 56  j  was  again  attainted.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  to  Carlo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan.  He  died 
in  Rome  in  1  $85,  the  last  of  the  English  bishops  who  had  refused 
to  accept  the  Reformation. 

GOLDZIHER,  1QNAZ  (1850-  ),  Jewish  Hungarian  orient- 
alist, was  bom  in  Stuhlweisscnburg  on  the  aand  of  June 
1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Budapest,  Berlin, 
Leipzig  and  Leiden,  and  became  prival  docenl  at  Budapest  in 
1871.  In  the  next  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hungarian 
government,  he  began  a  journey  through  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  of 
Mahommedan  sheiks  in  the  mosque  of  el-Azhar  in  Cairo.  He 
was  the  first  Jewish  scholar  to  become  professor  in  the  Budapest 
University  (1804),  and  represented  the  Hungarian  government 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  numerous  international  con- 
gresses. He  received  the  large  gold  medal  at  the  Stockholm 
Oriental  Congress  in  1889.  He  became  a  member  of  several 
Hungarian  and  other  learned  societies,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Budapest.  He  was  made  Lilt.  D. 
of  Cambridge(  1 004 )and  LLD.of  Aberdeen  ( 1 006) .  His  eminence 
in  the  sphere  of  scholarship  is  due  primarily  to  his  careful  in- 
vestigat  ionof  pre-  Mahom  medan  and  Mahommedanla  w.tradit  ion, 
religion  and  poetry,  in  connexion  with  which  he  published  a  large 
number  of  treatises,  review  articles  and  essays  contributed  to 
the  collections  of  the  Hungarian  Academy. 

Among  his  chief  works  arc:  Beitrig*  **'  LiteraturgesekickU  der 
Scki'a  (1874);  Beitrdge  tut  Cestkickte  der  Spratkgcitkrsamkeit  bet 
dtn  Arabem  (Vienna,  1871-1873);  Der  Uytkos  bei  den  Hebratm  und 
set**  gesekickttuke  Entwitkelung  (Leipzig,  1876;  Eng.  trans..  R. 
Manineau,  London,  1877);  Mukammedaniicke  Sluditn  (Halle, 
1*69-1890,  3  vols.);  AbkanMungen  tmr  arabiuken  Pkxlologi*  (Leiden, 
1896-1899.  3  vols.);  Buck  v.  Wesen  d.  Seele  (cd.  1907). 

GOLETTA  [La  CodletteJ,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  in 
36'  50'  N.  io#  19'  E.,  a  little  south  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
00  the  north  side  of  the  ship  canal  which  traverses  the  shallow 
Lake  of  Tunis  and  leads  to  the  city  of  that  name.  Built  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  sand  which  separates  the  lake  from  the  gulf, 
Colct t a  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  battery.  The  town  contains 
a  summer  palace  of  the  bey,  the  old  seraglio,  arsenal  and  custom- 
house, and  many  villas,  gardens  and  pleasure  resorts,  Goletta 
being  a  favourite  place  for  sea-bathing.  A  short  canal,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  town  is  derived  (Arab.  Halk-ei-Wad, 
"  throat  of  the  canal  "),  40  ft.  broad  and  8  j  ft.  deep,  divides  the 
town  and  affords  communication  between  the  ship  canal  and 
a  dock  or  basin,  1081  ft.  long  and  S4«  It-  broad.  An  electric 
tramway  which  runs  along  the  north  bank  of  the  ship  canal 
connects  Goletta  with  the  city  of  Tunis  (?.».).  Pop.  (1007) 
about  5000,  mostly  Jews  and  Italian  fishermen. 

Beyond  Cape  Carthage,  $  m.  N.  of  Goletta,  is  La  Marsa,  a 
summer  resort  overlooking  the  sea.  The  bey  has  a  palace  here, 
and  the  French  resident-general,  the  British  consul,  other 
officials,  and  many  Tunisians  have  country-houses,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  olive  trees. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  ship  canal  in  1893  Goletta,  as  the 
port  of  Tunis,  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The 
basin  at  the  Goletta  end  of  the  canal  now  serves  as  a  subsidiary 
harbour  to  that  of  Tunis.  The  most  stirring  events  in  the 
history  of  the  town  are  connected  with  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  the  Barbary  Mates.  Khair-ed-Din  Barbarossa  having  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis  and  its  port,  Goletta  was  attacked  in 
'SiS  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  seized  the  pirate's  fleet, 
which  was  sheltered  in  the  small  canal,  his  arsenal,  and  300  brass 
cannon.  The  Turks  regained  possession  in  1574-  (See  Tunisia: 
Sultry.) 


GOLF  (in  its  older  forms  Goff,  Gouff  or  Gowrr,  the  last  of 
which  gives  the  genuine  old  pronunciation),  a  game  which 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  Ger.  kalbe,  a  club — in  Dutch, 
kolf—  which  last  is  nearly  in  sound  identical  and  might  suggest  a 
Dutch  origin,1  which  many  pictures  and  other  witnesses  further 
support. 

History.-Oat  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  interesting  of  the 
pictures  in  which  the  game  is  portrayed  is  the  tailpiece  to  an 
illuminated  Book  of  Honrs  made  at  Bruges  at  the  beginning  of 
the  (6th  century.  The  original  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
players,  three  in  number,  have  but  one  club  apiece.  The  heads 
of  the  clubs  are  steel  or  steel  covered.  They  play  with  a  hall  each . 
That  which  gives  this  picture  a  peculiar  interest  over  the  many 
pictures  of  Dutch  schools  that  portray  the  game  in  progress  is 
that  most  of  them  show  it  on  the  ice,  the  putting  being  at  a  stake. 
In  this  Book  of  Hours  they  are  putting  at  a  hole  in  the  turf,  as  in 
our  modern  golf.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  game  is  of 
Dutch  origin,  and  that  it  has  been  in  favour  since  very  early  days. 
Further  than  that  our  knowledge  docs  not  go.  Thecarly  Dutch- 
men played  golf,  they  painted  golf,  but  they  did  not  write  it. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  gol(  was  introduced  into  Scotland, 
but  in  1457  the  popularity  of  the  game  had  already  become  so 
great  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  more  important  pursuit 
of  archery.  In  March  of  that  year  the  Scottish  parliament 
"  dccrctcd  and  ordained  that  rvapinskavingis  be  haldcn  be  the 
lordis  and  baronis  spirituale  and  tempo raJc,  four  times  in  the 
zeir;  and  that  the  futc-ball  and  golf  be  utterly  cryil  donn,  and 
nocht  usit;  and  that  the  bowe-mcrkis  be  maid  at  ilk  paroche  kirk 
a  pair  of  buttis,  and  sckuUin  be  usit  ilk  Sunday."  Fourteen  years 
afterwards,  in  May  t471.it  was  judged  necessary  to  pass  anot her 
act  "  anent  wapensha wings,"  and  in  1491  a  final  and  evidently 
angry  fulmination  was  issued  on  the  general  subject,  with  pains 
and  penalties  annexed.  It  runs  thus —  "  Futcball  and  Golfc 
forbidden.  Item,  it  is  slatut  and  ordainit  that  in  na  place  of  the 
real  me  there  be  usit  futc-ball,  fol/e,  or  uiher  sik  unprofitabill 
sportis,"  &c  This,  be  it  noted,  is  an  edict  of  James  IV. .  and  it  is 
not  a  little  curious  presently  to  find  the  monarch  himself  setting 
an  ill  example  to  his  commons,  by  practice  of  this  "  unprofitabill 
sport,"  as  is  shown  by  various  entries  in  the  accounts  of  the  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Scotland  (1503-1506). 

About  a  century  later,  the  game  again  appears  on  the  surface  of 
history,  and  it  is  quite  as  popular  as  before.  In  the  year  159* 
the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  "ordanis  proclamation  to  be  made 
threw  this  burgh,  that  na  inhabitants  of  the  samyn  be  seen  at  ony 
pastymes  within  or  without  the  toun.upoun  the  Sabboth  day,  sic 
as  golfe,  &c."*  The  following  year  the  edict  was  re-announced, 
but  with  the  modification  that  the  prohibition  was  "  in  tyme  of 
sermons." 

Golf  has  from  old  times  been  known  in  Scotland  as  "  The 
Royal  and  Aneient  Game  of  Goff."  Though  no  doubt  Scottish 
monarchs  handled  the  club  before  him,  James  IV.  is  the  first  who 
figures  formally  in  the  golfing  record.  James  V.  was  also  very 
partial  to  the  game  distinctively  known  as  "  royal  ";  and  there 
is  some  scrap  of  evidence  to  show  that  his  daughter,  the  unhappy 
Mary  Stuart,  was  a  golfer.  It  was  alleged  by  her  enemies  that,  as 
showing  her  shameless  indifference  to  the  fate  of  her  husband,  a 
very  few  days  after  his  murder,  she  "  was  seen  playing  golf  and 
pall  mall  in  the  fields  beside  Scion."'  That  her  son,  James  VI. 
(afterwards  James  I.  of  England),  was  a  golfer,  tradition  con- 
fidently asserts,  though  the  evidence  which  connects  him  with  the 
persona]  practice  of  the  game  is  slight.  Of  the  interest  he  look  in 
it  we  have  evidence  in  his  act— already  alluded  to—  "  anent  golfe 
ballis,"  prohibiting  their  importation,  csccpl  under  certain 
1  From  an  enactment  of  James  VI.  (then  James  I.  of  England), 
bearing  date  1618,  we  find  that  a  considerable  importation  of  golf 
balls  at  that  time  took  place  from  Holland,  and  as  thereby  '  na 
small  quantitie  of  gold  and  silver  is  transported  zicrly  out  of  his 
Hienes  kingdom*  of  Scot  eland  "  (see  letter  of  His  Majesty  from 
I  Salisbury,  the  5th  of  August  1618),  he  issues  a  royal  prohibition,  at 
once  as  a  wise  economy  of  the  national  moneys,  and  a  protection  to 
native  industry  in  the  article.  From  this  it  might  almost  seem  that 
the  game  was  at  that  date  still  known  and  practised  in  Holland. 

•  Rnords  oflkr  Ctty  of  FJinbuttk. 

*  Inventories  of  Mary  Queen  of  Sects,  preface,  p.  Ixx.  (1863). 
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restriction*.  Charles  I.  (as  his  brother  Prince  Henry  had  been ') 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  game.  Whilst  engaged  in  it  on 
the  links  of  Leith,  in  1642,  the  news  reached  him  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  that  year.  He  had  not  the  equanimity  to  finish  his 
match,  but  returned  precipitately  and  in  much  agitation  to 
Holyrood.1  Afterwards,  while  prisoner  to  the  Scots  army  at 
Newcastle,  he  found  his  favourite  diversion  in  "  the  royal  game." 
"  The  King  was  nowhere  treated  with  more  honour  than  at  New- 
castle, as  he  himself  confessed,  both  he  and  his  train  having  liberty 
to  go  abroad  and  play  at  goff  in  the  Shield  Field,  without  the 
walls."'  Of  his  son,  Charles  II.,  as  a  golfer,  nothing  whatever  is 
ascertained,  but  James  II.  was  a  known  devotee.4  After  the 
Restoration,  James,  then  duke  of  York,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  in 
i68t/»  as  commissioner  of  the  king  to  parliament,  and  an 
historical  monument  of  his  prowess  as  a  golfer  remains  there  to 
this  day  in  the  "  Golfer's  Land,"  as  it  is  still  called,  77  Canongate. 
The  duke  having  been  challenged  by  two  English  noblemen  of  his 
suite,  to  play  a  match  against  them,  for  a  very  large  slake,  along 
with  any  Scotch  ally  he  might  select,  chose  as  his  partner  one 
"  Johne  Patersone,"  a  shoemaker.  The  duke  and  the  said  Johne 
won  easily,  and  half  of  the  large  stake  the  duke  made  over  to  his 
humble  coadjutor,  who  therewith  built  himself  the  house  men- 
tioned above.  In  1834  William  IV.  became  patron  of  the  St 
Andrews  Golf  Club  (St  Andrews  being  then,  as  now,  the  most 
famous  scat  of  the  game),  and  approved  of  its  being  styled  "  The 
Royal  and  Anient  Golf  Club  of  St  Andrews."  In  1837,  as 
further  proof  of  royal  favour,  he  presented  to  it  a  magnificent  gold 
medal,  which  "  should  be  challenged  and  played  for  annually  "; 
and  in  1838  the  queen  dowager,  duchess  of  St  Andrews,  became 
patroness  of  the  club,  and  presented  to  it  a  handsome  gold  medal 
— "  The  Royal  Adelaide  " — with  a  request  that  it  should  be  worn 
by  the  captain,  as  president,  on  all  public  occasions.  In  June 
1863  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  VII.)  signified  his 
desire  to  become  patron  of  the  club,  and  in  the  followingSeptember 
was  elected  captain  by  acclamation.  His  engagements  did  not 
admit  of  his  coming  in  person  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
office,  but  his  brother  Prince  Leopold  (the  duke  of  Albany), having 
in  1876  done  the  club  the  honour  to  become  its  captain,  twice 
visited  the  ancient  city  in  that  capacity. 

In  more  recent  days,  golf  has  become  increasingly  popular  in 
a  much  wider  degree.  In  1880  the  man  who  travelled  about 
England  with  a  set  of  golf  clubs  was  an  object  of  some  astonish- 
ment, almost  of  alarm,  to  his  fellow-travellers.  In  those  days  the 
commonest  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  game  was,"  Youhaveto 
be  a  fine  rider,  do  you  not,  to  play  golf  ?  "so  confounded  was  it  in 
the  popular  mind  with  the  game  of  polo.  At  Blackhcath  a  few 
Scotsmen  resident  in  London  had  long  played  golf.  In  1864  the 
Koyal  North  Devon  Club  was  formed  at  Westward  Ho,  and  this 
was  the  first  of  the  seaside  links  discovered  and  laid  out  for  golf  in 
England.  In  i860  the  Royal  Liverpool  Club  established  itself  in 
possession  of  the  second  English  course  of  thisquality  at  Hoy  lake,  in 
Cheshire.  A  golf  club  was  formed  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Scottish  Volunteers  corps,  which  had  its  house  on  the  Putney  end 
of  Wimbledon  Common  on  Putney  Heath;  and,  after  making  so 
much  of  a  start,  the  progress  of  the  game  was  slow,  though  steady, 
for  many  years.  A  few  more  clubs  were  formed;  the  numbers  of 
golfers  grew;  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  game  was  yet  in 
any  sense  popular  in  England.  All  at  once,  for  no  very  obvious 
reason,  the  qualities  of  the  ancient  Scottish  game  seemed  to  strike 
home,  and  from  that  moment  its  popularity  has  been  wonderfully 
and  increasingly  great.  The  English  links  that  rose  into  most 
immediate  favour  was  the  fine  course  of  the  St  George's  Golf 
Club,  near  Sandwich,  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  To  the  London  golfer 
it  was  the  first  course  of  the  first  class  that  was  reasonably 
accessible,  and  the  fact  made  something  like  an  epoch  in 
English  golf.  A  very  considerable  increase,  it  is  true,  in  the 
number  of  English  golfers  and  English  golf  clubs  had  taken  place 
before  the  discovery  for  golfing  purposes  of  the  jinks  at  Sandwich. 

1  Anonymou*  author  oTMS.  in  the  llarkijn  Library. 

•Sec  lltstory  of  Ltith.  by  A.  Campbell  (1*37). 

*  Local  Record*  oj  Northumberland,  by  John  Sykcs  (Newcastle. 


Already  there  was  a  chain  of  links  all  round  the  coast,  besides 
numerous  inland  courses;  but  since  180©  their  increase  has  been 
extraordinary,  and  the  number  which  has  been  formed  in  the 
colonies  and  abroad  is  very  large  also,  so  that  in  the  Caijer'i 
Year  Book  for  1006  a  space  of  over  300  pages  was  allotted  to  the 
Club  Directory  alone,  each  page  containing,  on  a  rough  average, 
six  dubs.  To  compute  the  average  membership  of  these  clubs  is 
very  difficult.  There  is  not  a  little  overlapping,  in  the  sense  that 
a  member  of  one  club  will  often  be  a  member  of  several  others; 
but  probably  the  average  may  be  placed  at  something  like  200 
members  for  each  club. 

The  immense  amount  of  golf-playing  that  this  denotes,  the 
large  industry  in  the  making  of  clubs  and  balls,  in  the  upkeep 
of  links,  in  the  actual  work  of  club-carrying  by  the  caddies, 
and  in  the  instruction  given  by  the  professional  class,  is  obvious. 
Golf  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  ia 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  fashion  for  golf  in  England  has 
reacted  strongly  on  Scotland  itself,  the  ancient  home  of  the  gaxae. 
where  since  1880  golfers  have  probably  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
forty  to  one.  Besides  the  industry  that  such  a  growth  ol  the 
game  denotes  in  the  branches  immediately  connected  with  it, 
as  mentioned  above,  there  is  lo  be  taken  into  further  account 
the  visiting  population  that  it  brings  to  all  lodging-houses  and 
hotels  within  reach  of  a  tolerable  golf  links,  so  that  many  a 
fishing  village  has  risen  into  a  moderate  watering-place  by  virtue 
of  no  other  attractions  than  those  which  arc  offered  by  its  golf 
course.  Therefore  to  the  Briton,  golf  has  developed  from 
something  of  which  be  had  a  vague  idea — as  of  "  curling  "— 
to  something  in  the  nature  of  an  important  business,  a  business 
that  can  make  towns  and  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  receipts 
of  railway  companies. 

Moreover,  ladies  have  learned  to  play  golf.  Allhougn  this 
is  a  crude  and  brief  sentence,  it  docs  not  state  the  fact  too 
widely  nor  too  forcibly,  for  though  it  is  true  that  before  1885 
many  played  on  the  short  links  of  St  Andrews,  North  Berwick. 
Westward  Ho  and  elsewhere,  still  it  was  virtually  junknowa 
that  they  should  play  on  the  longer  courses,  which  till  then 
bad  been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  men.  At  many 
places  women  now  have  their  separate  links,  at  others  they  play 
on  the  same  course  as  the  men.  But  even  where  links  are  set 
apart  for  women,  they  are  far  different  from  the  little  courses 
that  used  to  be  assigned  to  them.  They  are  links  only  a  little 
less  formidable  in  their  bunkers,  a  little  less  varied  in  their 
features  than  those  of  men.  The  ladies  have  their  annual 
championship,  which  they  play  on  the  long  links  of  the  men. 
sometimes  on  one,  sometimes  on  another,  but  always  on  courses 
of  the  first  quality,  demanding  the  finest  display  of  golfing  skil 
The  claim  that  England  made  to  a  golfing  fellowship  with 
Scotland  was  conceded  very  strikingly  by  the  admission  of 
three  English  greens,  first  those  of  Hoylake  and  of  Sandwict 
and  in  1000  Deal,  into  the  exclusive  list  of  the  links  on  whicb 
the  open  championship  of  the  game  is  decided.  Before  England 
had  so  fully  assimilated  Scotland's  game  this  great  annual 
contest  was  waged  at  St  Andrews.  Musselburgh  and  Prestwick 
in  successive  years.  Now  the  ancient  green  of  Musselburgh, 
somewhat  worn  out  with  length  of  hard  and  gallant  service,  and 
moreover,  as  a  nine-holes  course  inadequately  accommodaiiof 
the  numbers  who  compete  in  the  championships  to-day,  has  bees 
superseded  by  the  course  at  Muirneld  as  a  championship  arena. 

While  golf  had  been  making  itself  a  force  in  the  southera 
kingdom,  the  professional  clement— men  who  had  learned  the 
game  from  childhood,  had  become  past- masters,  were  capable 
of  giving  instruction,  and  also  of  making  clubs  and  balls  ani 
looking  after  the  greens  on  which  golf  was  played — had  at  first 
been  taken  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Border.  But  when 
golf  had  been  started  long  enough  in  England  for  the  little  boys 
who  were  at  first  employed  as  "  caddies  " — in  carrying  the 
players'  clubs— to  grow  lo  sufficient  strength  lo  drive  the  ball 
as  far  as  their  masters,  it  was  inevitable  that  out  of  the  number 
who  thus  began  lo  play  in  their  boyhood  some  few  should 
develop  an  exceptional  talent  for  the  game.  This,  in  fact, 
actually  happened,  and  English  golfers,  both  of  the  amateur 
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and  the  professional  classes,  have  proved  themselves  so  adept 
at  Scotland's  game,  that  the  championships  in  cither  the  Open 
or  the  Amateur  competitions  have  been  won  more  often  by 
English  than  by  Scottish  players  of  late  years.  Probably  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to-day  there  are  as  many  English  as  Scottish 
professional  golf  players,  and  their  relative  number  is  increasing. 

Golf  also  "  caught  on,"  to  use  the  American  expression,  in 
the  United  States.  To  the  American  of  1890  golf  was  largely  an 
unknown  thing.  Since  then,  however,  golf  has  become  perhaps 
a  greater  factor  in  the  life  of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes 
in  the  United  States  than  it  ever  has  been  in  England  or  Scotland. 
Golf  to  the  English  and  the  Scots  meant  only  one  among  several 
of  the  sports  and  pastimes  that  take  the  man  and  the  woman 
of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes  into  the  country  and  the 
fresh  air.  To  the  American  of  like  Status  golf  came  as  the  one 
thing  to  take  him  out  of  his  towns  and  give  him  a  reason  for 
exercise  in  the  country.  To-day  golf  has  become  an  interest 
all  over  North  America,  but  it  is  in  the  Eastern  Stales  that  it 
has  made  most  difference  in  the  life  of  the  classes  with  whom  it 
has  become  fashionable.  Westerners  and  Southerners  found 
excuses  before  the  coming  of  golf  for  hcing  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  in  the  Eastern  States  more  especially  that  it 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  making  the  people  live  and  take 
exercise  out  of  doors.  In  a  truly  democratic  spirit  the  American 
woman  golfer  plays  cm  a  perfect  equality  with  the  American 
man.  She  does  not  compete  in  the  men's  championships;  she 
has  championships  of  her  own;  but  she  plays,  without  question, 
on  the  same  links.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  relegating  her,  as  a 
certain  cynical  writer  in  the  Badminton  volume  on  golf  described 
it,  to  a  waste  corner,  a  kind  of  "  Jews'  Quarter,"  of  the  links. 
And  the  Americans  have  taken  up  golf  in  the  spirit  of  asumptuous 
and  opulent  people,  spending  money  on  magnificent  clubhouses 
beyond  the  finest  dreams  of  the  Englishman  or  the  Scot.  The 
greatest  success  achieved  by  any  American  golfer  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr  Walter  Travis  of  the  Garden  City  club,  who  in  1004  won 
the  British  amateur  championship. 

So  much  enthusiasm  and  so  much  golf  in  America  have  not 
failed  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Naturally  and  inevitably  they  have  created  a  strong  demand 
for  professional  instruction,  both  by  example  and  by  precept, 
and  for  professional  advice  and  assistance  in  the  laying-out  and 
upkeep  of  the  many  new  links  that  have  been  created  in  all  parts 
of  the  States,  sometimes  out  of  the  least  promising  material. 
By  the  offer  of  great  prizes  for  exhibition  matches,  and  of  wages 
that  are  to  the  British  rate  on  the  scale  of  the  dollar  to  the 
shilling,  they  have  attracted  many  of  the  best  Scottish  and 
English  professionals  to  pay  them  longer  or  shorter  visits  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  thus  a  new  opening  has  been  created  for  the 
energies  of  the  professional  golfing  class. 

Tkt  Camt. — The  game  of  golf  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
consisting  in  hitting  the  ball  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
preferably  of  that  sand-hill  nature  which  is  found  by  the  sea-side, 
and  finally  hitting  or  "  putting  "  it  into  a  little  hole  of  some 
4  in.  diameter  cut  in  the  turf.  The  place  of  the  bole  is  commonly 
marked  by  a  flag.  Eighteen  is  the  recognized  number  of  these 
.  on  a  full  course,  and  they  arc  at  varying  distances  apart, 
100  yds.  up  to  anything  between  a  \  and  }  m.  For  the 
strokes  required  to  achieve  the  hitting  of  the  ball  over 
the  great  hills,  and  finally  putting  it  into  the  small  hole,  a  number 
of  different  "clubs"  has  been  devised  to  suit  the  different 
positions  in  which  the  ball  may  be  found  and  the  different 
directions  in  which  it  is  wished  to  propel  it.  At  the  start 
for  each  hole  the  ball  may  be  placed  on  a  favourable  position 
(r.f.  "  tee'd  "  on  a  small  mound  of  sand)  for  striking  it,  but 
after  that  it  may  not  be  touched,  except  with  the  club,  until 
it  is  hit  into  the  next  hole.  A  "  full  drive,"  as  the  farthest  distance 
that  the  ball  can  be  hit  is  called,  is  about  200  yds.  in  length, 
of  which  some  three-fourths  will  be  traversed  in  the  air,  and  the 
rest  by  bounding  or  running  over  the  ground.  It  is  easily  to  be 
understood  that  when  the  ball  is  lying  on  the  turf  behind  a  tall 
sand-hill,  or  in  a  bunker,  •  differently-shaped  club  is  required 
(or  raising  it  over  such  ao  obstacle  from  that  which  is  needed 


when  it  is  placed  on  the  tee  to  start  with;  and  again,  that 
another  club  is  needed  to  strike  the  ball  out  of  a  cup  or  out  of 
heavy  grass.  It  is  this  variety  that  gives  the  game  its  charm. 
Each  player  plays  with  his  own  ball,  with  no  interference  from 
his  opponent,  and  the  object  of  each  is  to  hit  the  ball  from  the 
starting-point  into  each  successive  bole  in  the  fewest  strokes. 
The  player  who  at  the  end  of  the  round  jit.  of  the  course  of 
eighteen  holes)  has  won  the  majority  of  the  holes  is  the  winner 
of  the  round;  or  the  decision  may  be  reached  before  the  end 
of  the  round  by  one  side  gaining  more  holes  than  there  remain  to 
play.  For  instance,  if  one  player  be  four  holes  to  the  good,  and 
only  three  holes  remain  to  be  played,  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  must  be  the  winner,  for  even  if  the  latter  win  every 
remaining  hole,  he  still  must  be  one  to  the  bad  at  the  finish. 

The  British  Amateur  Championship  is  decided  by  a  tourna- 
ment  in  matches  thus  ptayed,  each  defeated  player  retiring,  and 
his  opponent  passing  on  into  the  next  round.  In  the  case  of  the 
Open  Championship,  and  in  most  medal  competitions,  the  scores 
arc  differently  reckoned — each  man's  total  score  (irrespective 
of  his  relative  merit  at  each  hole)  being  reckoned  at  the  finish 
against  the  total  score  of  the  other  players  in  the  competition. 
There  is  also  a  species  of  competition  called  "  bogey  "  play,  in 
which  each  man  plays  against  a  "  bogey  "  score— a  score  fixed 
for  each  hole  in  the  round  before  starting— and  his  position  in 
the  competition  relatively  to  the  other  players  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  holes  that  he  is  to  the  good  or  to  the  bad  of  the 
"  bogey  "  score  at  the  end  of  the  round.  The  player  who  is  most 
holes  to  the  good,  or  fewest  holes  to  the  bad,  wins  the  competition. 
It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  golf  occupies  the  almost 
unique  position  of  being  the  only  sport  in  which  even  a  single 
player  can  enjoy  his  game,  his  opponent  in  this  event  being 


The  links  which  have  been  thought  worthy,  by  reaion  of  their 
geographical  positions  and  their  merits,  of  being  the  scenes  on  which 
the  golf  championships  are  fought  out,  are,  as  we  have  already  said, 
three  in  Scotland — St  Andrews,  Prestwick  and  Muirficld — and  three 
in  England — Hoylake,  Sandwich  and  Deal.  This  brief  list  is  very 
far  from  being  complete  as  regards  links  of  first-class  quality  in  Great 
Britain.  Besides  those  named,  there  ate  in  Scotland — Carnoustie, 
North  Berwick,  Cruden  Bay,  Nairn,  Aberdeen,  Dornoch,  Troon, 
Machrihanish,  South  L'ist,  I  slay.  Gullane,  Luffness  and  many  more. 
In  England  there  are — Westward  Ho.  Bcmbridgc,  Littlestone.  Great 
Yarmouth,  Brancaster,  Seaton  Carew.  Formby,  Lytham,  Harlech, 
Burnham,  among  the  seaside  ones;  while  of  the  inland,  some  of  them 
of  very  fine  quality,  we  cannot  even  attempt  a  selection,  so  large  is 
their  number  and  so  variously  estimated  their  comparative  merits. 
Ireland  has  Poet  ruth,  Newcastle,  Portsalon,  Dollymount  and  many 
more  of  the  first  class;  and  there  are  excellent  courses  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  In  America  many  fine  courses  have  been  constructed.  There 
is  not  a  British  colony  of  any  standing  that  is  without  itsgolf  course — 
Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  all  have  their  golf  championships, 
which  are  keenly  contested.  Canada  has  had  courses  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  for  many  years,  and  the  Calcutta  Golf  Club,  curiously 
enough,  is  the  oldest  established  (next  to  the  Blackhcath  Club),  the 
next  oldest  being  the  club  at  Pau  in  the  Basses- Pyrenees. 

The  Open  Championship  of  golf  was  started  in  i860  by  the 
Prestwick  Club  giving  a  belt  to  be  played  for  annually  under  the 
condition  that  it," 
it  thrice  in  1 


pving  a  belt  to  be  played  lor  annually  under  the 
should  become  the  property  of  any  who  could  win 
.ion.  -The  following  is  the  list  of  the  champions : — 


i860.  W.  Park,  Musselburgh   .    .  . 

|86t.  Tom  Morris,  sen.,  Prestwick 

1 86a.  Tom  Morris,  sen.,  Prestwick 

1863.  W.  Park,  Musselburgh    .    .  . 

1864.  Tom  Morris,  sen.,  Prestwick 

1865.  A.  Strath,  St  Andrews  .  .  . 
t86o.  W.  Park,  Musselburgh    .     .  . 

1867.  Tom  Morris,  sen..  St  Andrews  . 

1868.  Tom  Morris,  jun.,  St  Andrews  . 

1869.  Tom  Morris,  jun.,  St  Andrews  . 

1870.  Tom  Moms,  jun.,  St  Andrews  . 

Tom  Morris,  junior,  thus 
In  18 


174— at  Prestwick. 
163— at  Prestwick. 
163— at  Prestwick. 

168 —  at  Prestwick. 
160— at  Prestwick. 
162— at  Prestwick. 

169—  at  Prestwick. 

170—  at  Prestwick. 
154 — at  Prestwick. 
157— at  Prestwick. 


the  belt  finally,  according  I 
1871  there  was  no  competition;  but  by  187: 
three  clubs  of  St  Andrews,  Prestwick  and  Musselburgh  had  sub- 


to  the 
a  the 


scribed  for  a  cup  which  should  be  played  for  over  the  course  of  each 
subscribing  club  successively,  but  should  never  become  the  property 
of  the  winner.  In  later  years  the  course  at  Muirficld  was  substituted 
for  that  at  Musselburgh,  and  Hoylake  and  Sandwich  were  admitted 
into  the  list  of  championship  courses.  Up  to  1891,  inclusive,  the 
play  of  two  round*,  or  thirty-six  holes^determined  the  championship, 
but  from  1 89a  the  result  has  been  determined  by  the  play  of  7a  holes 
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After  the  interregnum  *i  1 871,  the  following  were  the  champions: — 


187a 
1873- 
1874. 

j& 

1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
188?. 
1883. 
1884. 

1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
189*. 
1893. 


Tom  Moms,  jun.,  St  Andrews 
Tom  Kidd,  St  Andrews 
M lingo  Park.  Musselburgh 
W.llic  Park.  Musselburgh 
Bob  Martin.  St  Andrews 

!amie  Anderson,  St  Andrews 
amie  Anderson,  St  Andrews 
amie  Anderson,  St  Andrews 
lob  Fcrguuon,  Musselburgh 
Bob  Fcrgusson,  Musselburgh 
B«b  Fcrgusson,  Musselburgh 
W.  Fernie,  Dumfries 
Jack  Simpson,  Carnoustie 
Bob  Martin.  St  Andrews 
D.  Brown.  Musselburgh    .  . 
Willie  Park,  jun.,  Mu 
lark  Burns,  Warwick 
Willie  Park,  iun.,  Musselburgh 
Mr  John  Ball,  jun.,  Hoylake 
Hugh  Kirkaldy,  St  Andrews 
Mr  H.  H.  Hilton.  Hoylake  . 
W.  Auchtcrlonie,  St  Andrews 
Taylor,  Winchester 
Taylor,  Winchester 


1894.  J- H 

1895.  J- H 

1896.  H.  Vardon.  Scarborough 

1897.  Mr  H.  H.  Hilton,  Hoylake 

1898.  H.  Vardon,  Scarborough 

H.  Vardon,  Scarborough 

I.  H.  Taylor,  Richmond 
J.  Braid. 


1899 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1906. 
I907 


Romford 
A.  Herd.  Huddersfield 
H.  Vardon,  Canton    .  . 

! White,  Sunningdalc 
Braid,  Walton  Heath  . 
Braid.  Walton  Heath  . 
rnaud  Masscy,  La  Boulic 
Heath 
imond  . 
Heath  . 


1908.  J.  Braid,  Walton  Heatl 

1909.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Richmom 

1910.  J.  Braid,  Walton  Heatl 


295—  at  Deal. 
.  298— at  St  Andrews. 

The  Amateur  Championship  is  of  far  more  recent  institution. 


166— at  Prestwiclc 
179 — at  St  Andrews. 

159 —  at  Musselburgh. 
166— at  Prestwiclc 
176— at  St  Andrews. 

160 —  at  Musselburgh. 
157 — at  Prestwiclc. 
170— at  St  Andrews. 
162 — at  Musselburgh. 

170—  at  Prcstwick. 

171—  at  St  Andrews. 
159— at  Musselburgh, 
too— at  Prestwiclc 
171— at  St  Andrews. 
157 — at  Musselburgh. 

161—  at  Prcstwick. 
171— at  St  Andrews. 
155— at  Musselburgh. 
164— at  Prc»t»ick. 
166— at  St  Andrews. 
305— at  Muirfield. 
322 — at  Prcstwick. 
326 — at  Sandwich. 
322 — at  St  Andrews. 
316—  at  Muirfield. 
314— at  Hoylake.  . 
307— at  Prcstwick. 
310 — at  Sandwich. 
309— at  St  Andrews. 
309—  at  Muirfield. 
307— at  Hoylake. 
300 — at  Prcstwick. 
296 — at  Sandwich. 
318— at  St  Andrews. 
300— at  Muirfield. 
312— at  Hoylake. 
291 — at  Prcstwick. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


1891. 
1892. 

1893- 
1894. 

«895- 
1896. 

1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
190s. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

,'9't>- 


Mr  Horace  Hutchinson 
Mr  Horace  Hutchinson 
Mr  John  Ball 
Mr  L  E.  Laidlay 
Mr .  ohn  Ball 
Mr  .  E.  Laidlay 
Mr ,  ohn  Ball 
Mr  P.  Anderson 
Mr  John  Ball 
Mr  L  Balfour-Mclvillc 
Mr  F.  G.  Tait 
Mr  ).  T.  Allan 
Mr  John  Ball 
Mr  F.  G.  Tait 
Mr  H.  H.  Hilton 
Mr  H.  H.  Hilton 
Mr  C.  Hutchings 
Mr  R.  Maxwell 
Mr  W.  I.  Travis 
Cm.  Barry 


Mr  J.  I 
Mr  lot 
Mr  E. 


Mr  A. 

Robb 
John  Ball 
A.  Lassen 
Mr  Robert  Maxwell 
Mr  John  Bail 

The  Ladies'  Championship  was 

1893.  Lady  M.  Scott 

1894.  Lady  M.  Scott 

1895.  Lady  M.  Scott 

1896.  Miss  A.  B.  Past 

1897.  Miss  E.  C.  Orr 

1898.  Miss  L.  Thompson 

1899.  Miss  M.  Herlet  . 

1900.  Miss  R.  K.  Adair 

1901.  Miss  M.  A.  Graham 

1902.  Mis*  M.  Hcilet  . 

1903.  Miss  R.  K.  Adair 

1904.  Miss  L.  Dod  .  . 

1905.  Miss  B.  Thompson 

1906.  Mrs  Kennion  , 

1907.  Miss  M.  Unlet  . 

1908.  Miss  M.  Titter  ton 

1909.  Miss  D.  Campbell 

1910.  Miss  Grant  Suttie 


at  St  Andrews, 
at  Hoylake. 
at  Prcstwick. 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Hoylake. 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Sandwich, 
at  Prcstwick. 
at  Hoylake. 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Sandwich, 
at  Muirfield. 
at  Prcstwick. 
at  Hoylake. 
at  Sandwich, 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Hoylake. 
at  Muirfield. 
at  Sandwich, 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Hoylake. 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Sandwich, 
at  Muirfield. 
-at  Hoylake. 

in  1893. 

.  at  St  Anncs. 

.  at  Littlestone. 

.  at  Portrush. 

.  at  Hovlakc. 

.  at  Gullane. 

at  Yarmouth. 

.  at  Newcastle. 

.  at  Westward  Ho. 

.  at  Abcrdovy. 

.  at  Deal. 

.  at  I'ortrush. 

.  at  Troon. 

.  at  Cromer. 

.  at  Hurnham. 

.  at  Ne»r.istle(Co.Down). 

.  at  Sr  Andrews. 

.  at  Rirkdalc. 

.  at  Westward  Ho. 


There  have  been  some  slight  changesof  detail  and  arrangement 
as  time  has  gone  on,  in  the  rules  oi  the  game  (the  latest  edition 


of  the  Rules  should  be  consulted).   A  new  class  of  golfer  has 

arisen,  requiring  a  code  of  rules  framed  rather  more  exactly 
than  the  older  code.  The  Scottish  golfer,  who  was  "  teethed  " 
on  a  golf  club,  as  Mr  Andrew  Lang  has  described  it,  imbibed  all 
the  traditions  of  the  game  with  his  natural  sustenance.  Very 
few  rules  sufficed  for  him.  But  when  the  Englishman,  and  still 
more  the  American  (less  in  touch  with  the  traditions),  began  to 
play  golf  as  a  new  game,  then  they  began  to  ask  for  a  code  of 
rules  that  should  be  lucid  and  illuminating  on  every  point — 
an  ideal  perhaps  impossible  to  realize.  It  was  found,  at  least, 
that  the  code  put  forward  by  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  of 
St  Andrews  did  not  realize  it  adequately.  Nevertheless  the  new 
golfers  were  very  loyal  indeed  to  the  club  that  bad  ever  of  old 
held,  by  tacit  consent,  the  position  of  fount  of  golfing  legislation. 
The  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  was  appealed  to  by  English  golfers 
to  step  into  the  place,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Marylcbone 
Cricket  Club  in  cricket,  that  they  were  both  willing  and  anxious 
to  give  it.  It  was  a  place  that  the  Club  at  St  Andrews  did  not 
in  the  least  wish  to  occupy,  but  the  honour  was  thrust  so  insist- 
ently upon  it,  that  there  was  no  declining.  The  latest  effort  to 
mcQt  the  demands  for  some  more  satisfactory  legislation  on  the 
thousand  and  one  points  that  continually  must  arise  for  decision 
in  course  of  playing  a  game  of  such  variety  as  golf,  consists  of 
the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee,  called  the  "  Rules 
of  Golf  Committee."  Its  members  all  belong  to  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club;  but  since  this  club  draws  its  membership  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  restriction  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  very  general  representation  of  the  views  of  north, 
south,  east  and  west — from  Westward  Ho  and  Sandwich  to 
Dornoch,  and  all  the  many  first-rate  links  of  Ireland— on  the 
committee.  Ireland  has,  indeed,  some  of  the  best  links  in  the 
kingdom,  and  yields  to  neither  Scotland  nor  England  in  en- 
thusiasm for  the  game.  This  committee,  after  a  general  revision 
of  the  rules  into  the  form  in  which  they  now  stand,  consider 
every  month,  cither  by  meeting  or  by  correspondence,  the 
questions  that  are  sent  up  to  it  by  clubs  or  by  individuals;  and 
the  committee's  answers  to  these  questions  have  the  force  of  law 
until  they  have  come  before  the  next  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  at  St  Andrews,  which  may  confirm  or 
may  reject  them  at  will.  The  ladies  of  Great  Britain  manage 
otherwise.  They  have  a  Golfing  Union  which  settles  questions 
for  them;  but  since  this  union  itself  accepts  as  binding  the 
answers  given  by  the  Rules  of  Golf  Committee,  they  really  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusions  by  a  slightly  different  path.  Nor  does  the 
American  Union,  governing  the  play  of  men  and  women  alike 
in  the  States,  really  act  differently.  The  Americans  naturally 
reserve  to  themselves  freedom  to  make  their  own  rules,  but  in 
practice  they  conform  to  the  legislation  of  Scotland,  with  the 
exception  of  a  more  drastic  definition  of  the  status  of  the  amateur 
player,  and  certain  differences  as  to  the  clubs  used. 

A  considerable  modification  has  been  effected  in  the  impleme n  t  s 
of  the  game.  The  tendency  of  the  modern  wooden  clubs  is  to 
be  short  in  the  head  as  compared  with  the  clubs  of,  say,  1880  or 
1885.  The  advantage  claimed  (probably  with  justice)  for  this 
shape  is  that  it  masses  the  weight  behind  the  point  on  which 
(he  ball  is  struck.  Belter  material  in  the  wood  of  the  club  is  a 
consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  these  articles  and  the 
increased  competition  among  their  makers.  Whereas  under 
the  old  conditions  a  few  workers  at  the  few  greens  then  in 
existence  were  enough  to  supply  the  golfing  wants,  now  there 
is  a  very  large  industry  in  golf  club  and  ball  making,  which  not 
only  employs  workers  in  the  local  club-makers'  shops,  all  the 
kingdom  over,  but  is  an  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
the  stores  and  of  the  big  athletic  outfitters,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  Stales.  By  far  the  largest  modification  in 
the  game  since  the  change  to  gutta-percha  balls  from  balls 
ol  leather-covering  stuffed  with  feathers,  is  due  to  the  American, 
invention  of  the  india-rubber  cased  balls.  Practically  it  is  as  an 
American  invention  thai  it  is  still  regarded,  although  ihc  British 
law  courts  decided,  after  a  lengthy  trial  (1005),  that  there  had 
been  "  prior  users  "  of  the  principle  of  the  balls'  manufacture, 
and  therefore  that  the  patent  of  Mr  Haskell,  by  whose  name  the 
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first  bolls  of  the  kind  were  called,  was  not  good.  It  is  singular 
to  remark  that  in  the  first  introduction  of  the  gutta-percha 
balls,  superseding  the  leather  and  feather  compositions,  they  also 
were  called  by  the  name  of  their  first  maker,  "  Courlay."  The 
general  mode  of  manufacture  of  the  rubber-cored  ball,  which  is 
now  everywhere  in  use,  is  interiorly,  a  hard  core  of  gutta-percha 
or  some  other  such  substance;  round  this  is  wound,  by 
machinery,  india-rubber  thread  or  strips  at  a  high  tension,  and 
over  all  is  an  outer  coat  of  gutta-percha.  Some  makers  have 
tried  to  dispense  with  the  kernel  of  bard  substance,  or  to  sub- 
atitute  for  it  kernels  of  some  fluid  or  gelatinous  substance,  but 
in  general  the  above  is  a  sufficient,  though  rough,  description  of 
tbe  mode  of  making  all  these  balls.  Their  superiority  over  the 
solid  gutta-percha  lies  in  their  superior  resiliency.  The  effect 
is  that  they  go  much  more  lightly  off  the  club.  It  is  not  so  much 
in  the  tee-shots  that  this  superiority  is  observed,  as  in  the 
second  shots,  when  the  ball  is  lying  badly;  balls  of  the  rubber- 
cored  kind,  with  their  greater  liveliness,  are  more  easy  to  raise 
in  the  air  from  a  lie  of  this  kind.  They  also  go  remarkably  well 
off  tbe  iron  clubs,  and  thus  make  the  game  easier  by  placing  the 
player  within  an  iron  shot  of  the  hole  at  a  distance  at  which  he 
would  have  to  use  a  wooden  club  if  he  were  playingwith  a  solid 
gutta-percha  ball.  They  also  tend  to  make  the  game  more  easy  by 
the  fact  that  if  they  are  at  all  mis-hit  they  go  much  belter  than 
a  gutta-percha  ball  similarly  inaccurately  struck.  As  a  slight  set- 
off against  these  qualities,  the  lull, because  of  the  greater  liveliness, 
is  not  quite  so  good  for  the  short  game  as  the  solid  ball;  but  on 
tbe  whole  its  advantages  distinctly  overbalance  its  disadvantages. 

When  these  balls  were  first  put  on  the  market  they  were  sold 
at  two  shillings  each  and  even,  when  the  supply  was  quite 
unequal  to  the  demand,  at  a  greater  deal  higher  price,  rising  to  as 
much  as  a  guinea  a  ball.  But  the  normal  price,  until  about  a 
year  after  the  decision  in  the  British  courts  of  law  affirming  that 
there  was  no  patent  in  the  balls,  was  always  two  shillings  for  the 
best  quality  of  ball.  Subsequently  there  was  a  reduction  down 
to  one  shilling  for  the  balls  made  by  many  of  the  manufacturing 
companies,  though  in  igio  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rubber  sent  up 
the  cost.  The  rubber-cored  ball  does  not  go  out  of  shape  so 
quickly  as  the  gutta-percha  solid  ball  and  does  not  show  other 
marks  of  ill-usage  with  the  club  so  obviously.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  game  a  good  deal  easier  for  the  second-  and 
third-class  players,  favouring  especially  those  who  were  short 
drivers  with  the  old  gutta-percha  ball.  To  the  best  players  it  has 
made  the  least  difference,  nevertheless  those  who  were  best  with 
the  old  ball  are  also  best  with  the  new,  its  effect  has  merely 
been  to  bring  the  second,  third  and  fourth  best  closer  to  each 
other  and  to  the  best. 

Incidentally,  the  question  of  the  expense  of  the  game  has 
been  touched  on  in  this  notice  of  the  new  balls.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  balls  themselves  tend  to  a  greater  economy,  not 
only  because  of  their  own  superior  durability  but  also  because, 
as  a  consequence  of  their  greater  resiliency,  they  are  not  nearly 
so  hard  on  the  clubs,  and  the  clubs  themselves  being  perhaps 
made  of  better  material  than  used  to  be  given  to  their  manu- 
facture, the  total  effect  is  that  a  man's  necessary  annual  expendi- 
ture on  them  is  very  small  indeed  even  though  he  plays  pretty 
distantly.  Four  or  five  rounds  are  not  more  than  the  average 
of  golfers  »ill  make  an  india-rubber  cored  ball  last  them,  so  that 
the  outlay  on  the  weapons  is  very  moderate.  On  the  other 
hind  the  expenditure  of  the  clubs  on  their  courses  has  increased 
and  lends  lo  increase.  Demands  arc  more  insistent  than  they 
u>cd  to  be  for  a  well  kept  course,  for  perfectly  mown  greens, 
renewed  teeing  grounds  and  so  on,  and  probably  the  modern 
£>>!fcr  is  a  good  deal  more  luxurious  in  his  clubhouse  wants  than 
his  father  used  to  be.  This  means  a  big  staff  of  servants  and 
w  rkcrs  on  the  green,  and  to  meet  this  a  rather  heavy  subscription 
is  required.  Such  a  subscription  as  five  guineas  added  to  a  ten 
c;  fideen  guinea  entrance  fee  is  not  uncommon,  and  even  this  is 
wry  moderate  compared  wiih  the  subscriptions  to  some  of  the 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  where  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or 
twenty  pounds  of  our  money,  is  not  unusual.  But  on  the  whole 
£•<-'  is  a  very  economical  pastime,  as  compared  with 


any  other  sport  or  pastime  which  engages  the  attention  of 
Britons,  and  it  is  a  pastime  for  all  the  year  round,  and  for  all 
the  life  of  a  man  or  woman. 

Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Ike  Came. 

Addressing  Ike  Ball. — Putting  oneself  in  position  to  strike  the  ball. 

All  Square. — Term  used  to  express  that  the  score  stands  level, 
neither  side  being  a  hole  up. 

Baff. — To  strike  the  ground  with  the  club  when  playing,  and  so 
loft  the  ball  unduly. 

Bagy.—K  short  wooden  club,  with  laid-back  face,  for  lofting  shots. 

Bogey. — The  number  erf  strokes  which  a  good  average  player 
should  take  to  each  hole.  This  imaginary  player  is  usually  known 
as  "  Colonel  Bogey,"  and  plays  a  fine  game. 

Brassy.— A  wooden  club  with  a  brass  sole. 

Bulger. — A  driver  in  which  the  face  "  bulges  "  into  a  convex  shape. 
The  head  is  shorter  than  in  the  older-fashioned  driver. 

Bunker. — A  sand-pit. 

By*. — The  holes  remaining  after  one  side  has  become  more  holes  up 
than  remain  for  play. 

Caddie. — The  person  who  carries  the  clubs.  Diminutive  of 
"  cad  ";  cf.  laddie  (from  Fr.  cadet). 

Cletk. — The  iron-headed  club  that  is  capable  of  the  farthest  drive 
of  any  of  the  clubs  with  iron  heads. 

Cup. — A  depression  in  the  ground  causing  the  ball  to  tie  badly. 

Dead. — A  ball  is  said  to  be  "  dead  "  when  so  near  the  hole  that 
the  putting  it  in  in  the  next  stroke  is  a  "  dead  "  certainty.  A  ball 
is  said  to    fall  dead  "  when' it  pitches  with  hardly  any  run. 

Divot. — A  piece  of  turf  cut  out  in  the  act  of  playing,  which,  be  it 
noted,  should  always  he  replaced  before  the  player  moves  on. 

Dor  my. — One  side  is  said  to  be  dormy  when  it  is  as  many 
holes  to  the  good  as  remain  to  be  played — so  that  it  cannot  be 
beaten. 

Dnrer . — The  longest  driving  club,  used  when  the  ball  lies  very 
well  and  a  long  shot  is  needed. 

Foozle. — Any  very'  badly  missed  or  bungle. 
"' Fortl  " — A  cry  of  warning  to  people  in  front, 
Foursome. — A  match  in  which  four  persons  er 
side  playing  alternately  with  the  same  ball. 

Creen.-{a)  The  links  as  a  whole;  (4)  the 
around  the  holes. 

Crip.-(a)  The  part  of  the  club-shaft  which  is  held  in  the  hands 
while  playing;  (b)  the  grasp  itself— e.g.  "a  firm  grip,"  "a  loose 
grip."  are  common  expressions. 

flatf  Skot. — A  shot  played  with  something  less  than  a  full  swing. 
Halved. — A  hole  is  "  halved  "  when  both  sides  have  played  it  in 
the  same  number  of  strokes.    A  round  is  "  halved  "  when  each  side 
has  won  and  lost  the  same  number  of  holes. 

Handicap. — The  strokes  which  a  player  receives  either  in  match 
play  or  compctilion. 

Hanging. — Said  of  a  ball  that  lies  on  a  slope  inclining  downwards 
in  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  wished  to  drive. 

Hctard. — A  general  term  for  bunker,  whin,  long  grass,  roads  and 
all  kinds  of  bad  ground. 

Heel. — To  hit  the  ball  on  the  "  heel  "  of  the  club,  i.e.  the  part  of 
the  face  nearest  the  shaft,  and  so  send  the  ball  to  the  right,  with  the 
same  result  as  from  a  slice. 

Honour.— The  privilege  (which  its  holder  is  not  at  liberty  to 
decline)  of  striking  off  first  from  the  tee. 

Iron. — An  iron-headed  club  intermediate  between  the  cleek  and 
lofting  mashie.  There  are  driving  irons  and  lofting  irons  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Lte.— (a)  The  angle  0/  the  club-head  with  the  shaft  (e.g.  a  "  flat 
lie,"  "an  upright  lie  "J;  (6)  the  position  of  the  ball  on  the  ground 
(e.j.  "  a  good  lie."  "  a  bad  lie  "). 
Ii*e,  The.— The  stroke  which  makes  the  player's  score  equal  to 

both  sides  have  played  the 


his  opponent's  in  course  of  playing  a  hole. 

when 


Liki-cs-vt-  Lie—  Said 
number  of  strokes. 

Line. — The  direction  in  which  the  hole  towards  which  the  player 
is  progressing  lies  with  reference  to  the  present  position  of  his  ball. 

Mashie. — An  iron  club  with  a  short  head.  The  lofting  maskie  has 
the  blade  much  laid  back,  for  playing  a  short  lolling  shot.  The 
driving  maskie  has  the  blade  less  laid  back,  and  is  used  for  longer, 
less  lofted  shots. 

Matck-Play. — Play  in  which  the  score  is  reckoned  by  holes  won 
and  lost. 

Medal- Play. —Play  in  which  the  score  is  reckoned  by  the  total 
of  strokes  taken  on  the  round. 

NMUk. — A  short  stiff  club  with  a  short,  laid  back,  iron  head, 
used  for  getting  the  ball  out  of  a  very  bad  lie. 

OddrTke. — A  stroke  more  than  the  opponent  has  played. 

Press.— To  strive  to  hit  harder  than  you  can  hit  with  accuracy 

Pull  — To  hit  the  ball  with  a  pulling  movement  of  the  club,  so  as 
to  make  it  curve  to  the  left. 

Putt  —  To  play  the  short  strokes  near  the  hole  (pronounced  as  in 
"  but  "). 

Putter.—  The  club  used  for  playing  the  short  strokes  near  the  holc. 
havc  a  wooden  head,  1 
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Rub-of-tnt-Gretn. — Any  chance  deflection  that  the  ball  receives  as 
it  goes  along. 

Run  Up. — To  lend  the  ball  low  and  close  to  the  ground  in 
approaching  the  hole — opposite  to  lofting  it  up. 

ScraUh  Player.— Player  who  receives  no  odds  in  handicap  com- 
petitions. 

Slice.— To  hit  the  ball  with  a  cut  across  it,  so  that  it  flics  curving 
to  the  right. 

.Stance. — (a)  The  place  on  which  the  player  has  to  stand  when 
playing — e.g."  a  bad  stance,"  "  a  good  stance,"  are  common  ex- 
pressions; (J)  the  posit  ion  Tclative  to  each  other  of  the  player's  feet. 

Stymie. — When  one  ball  lies  in  a  straight  tine  between  another  and 
the  hole  the  first  is  said  to  "  stymie,"  or  "  to  be  a  stymie  to  "  the 
other— from  an  old  Scottish  word  given  by  Jamieson  to  mean  "  the 
faintest  form  of  anything."  The  idea  probably  was,  the  *'  stymie" 
only  left  you  the  "  faintest  form  "  of  the  hole  to  aim  at._ 

Tee. — The  little  mound  of  sand  on  which  the  ball  is  generally 
placed  for  the  first  drive  to  each  bole. 

1  tent -Ground. — The  place  marled  as  the  limit,  outside  of  which 
it  is  not  permitted  to  drive  the  ball  off.  This  marked-out  ground  is 
also  sometimes  called  "  the  tee." 

Top.— To  hit  the  bail  above  the  centre,  to  that  it  does  not  rise 
much  from  the  ground. 

Up. — A  player  is  said  to  be  "  one  up,"  "  two  up,"  &c,  when  he  is  so 
many  holes  to  the  good  of  his  opponent. 

Wrist-Shot. — A  shot  less  in  length  than  a  half-shot,  but  longer  than 
a  putt. 

Bibliography.— The  literature  of  the  game  has  grown  to  some 
con»iderable  bullc  For  many  years  it  was  practically  comprised  in 
the  fine  work  by  Mr  Robert  Clark,  Golf:  A  Royal  and  Ancient  Came, 
together  with  two  handbooks  on  the  game  by  Mr  Chambers  and  by 
Mr  Forgan  respectively,  and  the  Goifiana  Miscellanea  of  Mr  Stewart. 
A  small  book  ny  Mr  Horace  Hutchinson,  named  Hints  on  Golf,  was 
very  shortly  followed  by  a  much  more  important  work  by  Sir  Walter 
Simpson,  Bart,,  called  The  Art  of  Golf,  a  title  which  sufficiently 
explains  itself.  The  Badminton  Library  book  on  Golf  attempted  to 
collect  into  one  volume  the  most  interesting  historical  facts  known 
about  the  game,  with  obiter  dicta  and  advice  to  learners,  and,  on 
similar  didactic  lines,  books  have  been  written  by  Mr  H.  C.  S. 
Everard,  Mr  Garden  Smith  and  W.  Park,  the  professional  player. 
Mr  H.  J.  Whigham,  sometime  amateur  champion  golfer  of  the 
United  States,  has  given  us  a  book  about  the  game  in  that  country. 
The  Book  of  Golf  and  Golfers,  compiled,  with  assistance,  by  Mr  Horace 
Hutchinson,  is  in  the  first  place  a  picture-gallery  of  famous  golfers 
in  their  respective  attitudes  of  play.  Taylor,  Vardon  and  Braid  have 
each  contributed  a  volume  of  instruction,  and  Mr  C.  W.  Beldam  has 
published  a  book  with  admirable  photographs  of  players  in  action, 
called  Great  Golfers:  their  Methods  at  a  Glance.  A  work  intended  for 
the  use  of  green  committees  is  among  the  volumes  of  the  Country  Life 
Library  of  Sport.  Much  interesting  lore  is  contained  in  the  Golfing 
Annual,  in  the  Golfer's  Year  Book  and  in  the  pages  of  Coif,  which 
has  now  become  Golf  Illustrated,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  game. 
Among  works  that  have  primarily  a  local  interest,  but  yet  contain 
much  of  historical  value  about  the  game,  may  be  cited  the  Golf  Book 
of  East  Lothian,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kerr,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Black- 
heath  Golfers,  by  Mr  W.  E.  Hughes.  (H.  G.  H.) 

GOLIAD,  an  unincorporated  village  and  the  county-scat  of 
Goliad  counly,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  San  Antonio 
river,  85  m.  S.E.  of  San  Antonio.  Pop.  (1000)  about  1700.  It 
is  served  by  the  Galveston,  Haxrisburg  &  San  Antonio  railway 
(Southern  Pacific  System).  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farming  and  stock-raising  country,  Goliad  has  flour  mills,  cotton 
gins  and  cotton-seed  oil  mills.  Here  are  the  interesting  ruins  of 
the  old  Spanish  mission  of  La  Bahia,  which  was  removed  to  this 
point  from  the  Guadaloupe  river  in  1747.  During  the  struggle 
between  Mexico  and  Spain  I  he  Mexican  leader  Bernardo  Gutierrez 
(1778-1814)  was  besieged  here.  The  name  Goliad,  probably  an 
anagram  of  the  name  of  the  Mexican  patriot  Hidalgo  (1 753-181 1), 
was  first  used  about  1829.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Texan  War 
of  Liberation  Goliad  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  force  of  Mexicans, 
who  surrendered  to  the  Tcxans  in  October  183s,  and  ontheaoth 
of  December  a  preliminary  "declaration  of  independence" 
was  published  here,  antedating  by  several  months  the  official 
Declaration  issued  at  Old  Washington,  Texas,  on  the  2nd  of 
March  1836.  In  1836,  when  Santa  Anna  began  his  advance 
against  the  Texan  posts,  Goliad  was  occupied  by  a  force  of  about 
350  Americans  under  Colonel  James  W.  Fannin  (c.  1800-1836), 
who  was  overtaken  on  the  Colctto  Creek  while  attempting  to 
carry  out  orders  to  withdraw  from  Goliad  and  to  unite  with 
General  Houston;  he  surrendered  after  a  sharp  fight  (March 
10- 20)  in  which  he  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  Mexicans,  and 
was  marched  back  with  his  force  to  Goliad,  where  on  the  morning 
d  the  27th  of  March  they  were  shot  down  by  Santa  Anna's 


orders.   Goliad  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tornado  on  the  19th 
of  May  1003. 

GOLIARD,  a  name  applied  to  those  wandering  students 
(tagantes)  and  clerks  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  during 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  who  were  belter  known  for  their 
rioting,  gambling  and  intemperance  than  for  their  scholarship. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  It  may  come  from 
the  Lat.  gula,  gluttony  (Wright),  but  was  connected  by  them 
with  a  mythical  "  Bishop  Golias,"  also  called  "  archipoita  "  and 
"  primas  " — especially  in  Germany— in  whose  name  their  satirical 
poems  were  mostly  written.  Many  scholars  have  accepted 
Btldingcr's  suggestion  (Ober  einige  Reste  dcr  V ,1  ganlcn pocsie  it* 
Oslerreich,  Vienna,  1854)  that  the  title  of  Golias  goes  back  to 
the  letter  of  St  Bernard  to  Innocent  II.,  in  which  he  referred 
to  Abelard  as  Goliath,  thus  connecting  the  goliards  with  the 
keen-witted  student  adherents  of  that  great  medieval  critic. 
Giescbrecht  and  others,  however,  support  (he  derivation  of 
goliard  from  gaUliard,  a  gay  fellow,  leaving  "  Golias  "  as  the 
imaginary  "  patron  "of  their  fraternity. 

Spiegel  has  ingeniously  disentangled  something  of  a  biography 
of  an  archipoita  who  flourished  mainly  in  Burgundy  and  at 
Salzburg  from  1160  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  13th  century; 
but  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  individual  is  not  convincing. 
It  is  doubtful,  too,  if  the  jocular  references  to  the  rules  of  the 
"gild"  of  goliards  should  be  taken  too  seriously,  though  their 
aping  of  the  "  orders  "  of  the  church,  especially  their  contrasting 
them  with  the  mendicants,  was  loo  bold  for  church  synods. 
Their  satires  were  almost  uniformly  directed  against  the  church, 
attacking  even  the  pope.  In  1227  the  council  of  Treves  forbade 
priests  to  permit  the  goliards  to  lake  part  in  chanting  the  service 
In  1229  they  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  disturbances  at 
the  university  of  Paris,  in  connexion  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
papal  legate.  During  the  century  which  followed  they  formed 
a  subject  for  the  deliberations  of  several  church  councils,  notably 
in  1289  when  it  was  ordered  that  "  no  clerks  shall  be  jongleurs, 
goliards  or  buffoons,"  and  in  1300  (at  Cologne)  when  they  were 
forbidden  to  preach  or  engage  in  the  indulgence  traffic.  This 
legislation  was  only  effective  when  the  "  privileges  of  clergy  '* 
were  withdrawn  from  the  goliards.  Those  historians  who  regard 
the  middle  ages  as  completely  dominated  by  ascetic  ideals,  regard 
the  goliard  movement  as  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  the  lime. 
But  it  is  rather  indicative  of  the  wide  diversity  in  temperament 
among  those  who  crowded  to  the  universities  in  the  13th  century, 
and  who  found  in  the  privileges  of  the  clerk  some  advantage 
and  attraction  in  the  student  life.  The  goliard  poems  are  as 
truly  "  medieval  "  as  the  monastic  life  which  they  despised; 
they  merely  voice  another  section  of  humanity.  Yet  their 
criticism  was  most  keenly  pointed,  and  marks  a  distinct  step 
in  the  criticism  of  abuses  in  the  church. 

Along  with  these  satires  went  many  poems  in  praise  of  wine 
and  riotous  living.  A  remarkable  collection  of  them,  now  at 
Munich,  from  the  monastery  at  Benedict bcurrn  in  Bavaria, 
was  published  by  Schmcllcr  (3rd  cd.,  1895)  under  the  title  Carmina 
Burana.  Many  of  these,  which  form  the  main  part  of  song- books 
of  German  students  to-day,  have  been  delicately  translated  by 
John  Addington  Symonds  in  a  small  volume,  Wine,  Women  and 
Song  (1884).  As  Symonds  has  said,  they  form  a  prelude  to  the 
Renaissance.  The  poems*  of  "Bishop  Golias"  were  later 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  and  have  been  published  by  Thomas 
Wright  in  The  Latin  Poem  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes 
(London,  1841). 

The  word  "  goliard  "  itself  outlived  these  turbulent  bands 
which  had  given  it  birth,  and  passed  over  into  French  and 
English  literature  of  the  14th  century  in  the  general  meaning  of 
jongleur  or  minstrel,  quite  apart  from  any  clerical  association. 
It  is  thus  used  in  Piers  Plowman,  where,  however,  the  goliard 
still  rhymes  in  Latin,  and  in  Chaucer. 

Sec.  besides  the  works  quoted  above,  M.  Haezner,  Goiiardendich- 
tung  und  die  Satire  im  ijlen  Jahrhundert  in  England  (Leipzig.  1905J ; 
Spiegel,  Die  Vatanten  und  ikr  "  Ordrn  "  (Spires,  1802);  Hubatsch. 
Die  lateinischen  Vagantenlieder  des  Mittelalters  (Gorliu,  1870);  and 
the  article  in  La  pande  Encytlopidte.  All  of  these  have  biblio- 
graphical apparatus.  (J*  T.  S.*J 
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GOLIATH,  the  name  of  the  giant  by  slaying  whom  David 
achieved  renown  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  The  Philistines  had  come  up  to 
make  war  against  Saul  and,  as  the  rival  camps  lay  opposite  each 
other,  this  warrior  came  forth  day  by  day  to  challenge  to  single 
combat  Only  David  ventured  to  respond,  and  armed  with  a 
sling  and  pebbles  he  overcame  Goliath.  The  Philistines,  seeing 
their  champion  killed,  lost  heart  and  were  easily  put  to  flight. 
The  giant's  arms  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  and  it  was  his 
famous  sword  which  David  took  with  him  in  his  flight  from  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).  From  another  passage  we  learn  that  Goliath 
of  Gath,  "  the  shaft  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam," 
was  slain  by  a  certain  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem  in  one  of  David's 
conflicts  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxi.  18-22) — the  parallel 
x  Chron.  xx.  5,  avoids  the  contradiction  by  reading  the  "  brother 
of  Goliath."  But  this  okl  popular  story  has  probably  preserved 
the  more  original  tradition,  and  if  Elhanan  is  the  son  of  Dodo 
in  the  list  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  9,  24),  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  may  have  led  to  the  trans- 
ference. The  narratives  of  David's  early  life  point  to  some 
exploit  by  means  of  which  he  gained  the  favour  of  Saul,  Jonathan 
avoid  Israel,  but  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  subsequent  chapters  (1  Sam.  xxi.  it,  xxix.  5) 
is  evidence  of  the  relatively  late  origin  of  a  tradition  which 
in  course  of  time  became  one  of  the  best-known  incidents  in 
David's  life  (Ps.  cxliv.,  LXX.  title,  the  apocryphal  Ps.  di.,  Ecclus. 
xlvii.  4). 

See  David;  Samukl  (Books)  and  especially  Cheyne.  Aids  and 
Dmrui  Sludy  of  Criticism,  pp.  80  *qq..  135  v\>\.  In  the  old  Egyptian 
romance  of  Snukit  (ascribed  to  about  3000  B.C.),  the  story  of  the 
slaying  of  the  Bedouin  hero  has  several  pointsofresemblanccwith  that 
of  David  and  Goliath.  See  L,  B.  Paton,  Hist,  of  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  60; 
A  Jeremias,  Das  A .  T  im  Lickte  4  aim  Orients,  2nd  ed.  pp.  299, 491  ; 
A  K.  S.  Kennedy.  Century  BibU  :  Samuel,  p.  122.  argues  that  David's 
adversary  was  originally  nameless,  in  I  Sam.  avii.  he  is 
"  '  in  ».  4. 

IIS  ALEKSYEEV1CH  (1654-1714),  Russian 
of  a  princely  family,  claiming  descent  from 
of  Lithuania  Earlier  members  of  the  family 
were  Mikhail  (d.  c.  1 55 1),  a  famous  soldier,  and  his  great-grandson 
Vastly  Vasilevkh  (d.  1 6 1 9) ,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Poland 
to  offer  the  Russian  crown  to  Prince  Ladislaus.  Boris  became 
court  chamberlain  in  1676.  He  was  the  young  tsar  Peter's  chief 
supporter  when,  in  1689,  Peter  resisted  the  usurpations  of  his 
elder  sister  Sophia,  and  the  bead  of  the  loyal  council  which 
assembled  at  t  he  Troitsa  monastery  during  the  crisis  ol  the  struggle. 
Golitsuin  it  was  who  suggested  taking  refuge  in  that  strong 
fortress  and  won  over  the  boyars  of  the  opposite  party.  In  1690 
be  was  created  a  boyar  and  shared  with  Lev  Naruishkin,  Peter's 
ancle,  the  conduct  of  home  affairs.  After  the  death  of  the 
tsariua  Natalia.  Peter's  mother,  in  1604,  his  influence  increased 
still  further.  He  accompanied  Peter  to  the  White  Sea  (1694- 
169$);  took  part  in  the  Azov  campaign  (1695);  and  was  one  of 
the  triumvirate  who  ruled  Russia  during  Peter's  first  foreign 
tour  ( 1 697-1698) .  The  Astrakhan  rebellion  ( 1 706) ,  which  affected 
all  the  districts  under  his  government,  shook  Peter's  confidence 
in  him,  and  seriously  impaired  his  position.  In  1707  he  was 
superseded  in  the  Volgan  provinces  by  Andrei  Matvyeev.  A 
year  before  his  death  he  entered  a  monastery.  Golitsuin  was  a 
typical  representative  of  Russian  society  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  in  its  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  In 
many  respects  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was  highly 
educated,  spoke  Latin  with  graceful  fluency,  frequented  the  society 
of  scholars  and  had  his  children  carefully  educated  according 
to  the  best  European  models.  Yet  this  eminent,  this  superior 
was  an  habitual  drunkard,  an  uncouth  savage  who 
1  the  hospitality  of  wealthy  foreigners,  and  was  not 
I  to  seixe  upon  any  dish  be  took  a  fancy  to,  and  send  it 
to  bis  wife.  It  was  his  reckless  drunkenness  which 
stely  ruined  him  in  the  estimation  of  Peter  the  Great, 
despite  his  previous  inestimable  services. 

See  S.  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.).  vol.  xiv.  (Moscow  1858)  j 
R.  N.  Bain.  The  First  Romasums  (London.  1905).        (R.  N.  B.) 

GOLITSUIN.      DMITRY      MIKHA1LOVICH  (1665-1737), 
statesman,  was  sent  in  1697  to  Italy  to  learn  "  military 


affairs";  in  1704  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
auxiliary  corps  in  Poland  against  Charles  XII.;  from  171 1  to 
1 7 18  he  was  governor  of  Byelogorod.  In  1718  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  newly  erected  Hammer  Koiiegium  and  a  senator. 
In  May  1723  he  was  implicated  in  the  disgrace  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  Sbafirov  and  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and 
dignities,  which  he  only  recovered  through  the  mediation  of  the 
empress  Catherine  I.  After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Golitsuin  became  the  recognized  head  of  the  old  Conservative 
party  which  had  never  forgiven  Peter  for  putting  away  Eudoxia 
and  marrying  the  plebeian  Martha  Skavronskaya.  But  the 
reformers,  as  represented  by  Alexander  Menshikov  and  Peter 
Tolstoi,  prevailed;  and  Golitsuin  remained  in  the  background 
till  the  fall  of  Menshikov,  1727.  During  the  last  years  of  Peter  II. 
(1728-1730),  Golitsuin  was  the  most  prominent  statesman  in 
Russia  and  his  high  aristocratic  theories  had  full  play.  On  the 
death  of  Peter  II.  he  conceived  the  idea  of  limiting  the  autocracy 
by  subordinating  it  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme  privy  council, 
of  which  he  was  president.  He  drew  up  a  form  of  constitution 
which  Anne  of  Courland,  the  newly  elected  Russian  empress, 
was  forced  to  sign  at  Mitlau  before  being  permitted  to  proceed  to 
St  Petersburg.  Anne  lost  no  time  in  repudiating  t  his  constit  ution." 
and  never  forgave  its  authors.  Golitsuin  was  left  in  peace,  bow-' 
ever,  and  lived  for  the  roost  part  in  retirement,  till  1736,  when  he; 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy* 
of  his  son-in-law  Prince  Constantine  Cantimir.  This,  however,' 
was  a  mere  pretext,  it  was  for  his  anti-monarchical  sentiments 
that  be  was  really  prosecuted.  A  court,  largely  composed  of 
his  antagonists,  condemned  him  to  death,  but  the  empress 
reduced  the  sentence  to  lifelong  imprisonment  in  Schlusselburg 
and  confiscation  of  all  his  estates.  He  died  in  his  prison  on  the 
14th  of  April  1 737,  after  three  months  of  confinement. 
See  R.  N.  Bain,  The  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great  (London.  1897). 

(R.  N.  B.) 

GOLITSUIN,  VASILY  VASILEVICH  (1643-1714).  Russian 
statesman,  spent  his  early  days  at  the  court  of  Tsar  Alexius 
where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  boyar.  In  1676  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ukraine  to  keep  in  order  the  Crimean  Tatars  and 
look  part  in  the  Chigirin  campaign.  Personal  experience  of  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  prevailing  system  of  prefer- 
ment, the  so-called  mytstnichestoo,  or  rank  priority,  which  had 
paralysed  the  Russian  armies  for  centuries,  induced  him  to  pro- 
pose its  abolition,  which  was  accomplished  by  Tsar  Theodore  III. 
(1678).  The  May  revolution  of  1682  placed  Golitsuin  at  the 
head  of  the  Posolsky  Prikas,  or  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
during  the  regency  of  Sophia,  sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
lover  he  became,  he  was  the  principal  minister  of  state  (1682- 
1689)  and  "  keeper  of  the  great  seal,"  a  title  bestowed  upon 
only  two  Russians  before  him,  Athonasy  Orduin-N'ashchokin 
and  Art  am  on  Matvyeev.  In  home  affairs  his  influence  was 
insignificant,  but  bis  foreign  poUcy  was  distinguished  by  the 
peace  with  Poland  in  1683,  whereby  Russia  at  last  recovered 
Kiev.  By  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty,  he  acceded  to  the 
grand  league  against  the  Porte,  but  his  two  expeditions  against 
the  Crimea  (1687  and  1689).  "  the  First  Crimean  War,"  were 
unsuccessful  and  made  him  extremely  unpopular.  Only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  could  Sophia  get  the  young  tsar  Peter  to 
decorate  the  defeated  commander-in-chief  as  if  he  had  returned 
a  victor.  In  the  civil  war  between  Sophia  and  Peter  (August- 
September  1689),  Golitsuin  half-heartedly  supported  his  mistress 
and  shared  her  ruin.  His  life  was  spared  owing  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  his  cousin  Boris,  but  he  was  deprived  of  his  boyardom. 
his  estates  were  confiscated  and  he  was  banished  successively  to 
Kargopol.  Mezen  and  Kologora,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  ol 
April  1714.  Golitsuin  was  unusually  well  educated.  He  under 
stood  German  and  Greek  as  well  as  his  mother-tongue,  and  could 
express  himself  fluently  in  Latin.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
foreigners,  who  generally  alluded  to  him  as  "  the  great  Golitsuin." 

His  brother  Mikhail  ( 1674-1 730)  was  a  celebrated  soldier,  who 
is  best  known  for  his  governorship  of  Finland  (17 14-17 1 1 > ,  where 
his  admirable  qualities  earned  the  remembrance  of  the  people 
whom  be  had  conquered.    And  Mikhail's  son  Alexander  (1718- 
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1783)  was  a  diplomat  and  soldier,  who  rose  to  be  field-marshal 
and  governor  of  St  Petersburg. 

See  R.  N.  Bain.  The'  Ftrst  Romano*!  (London,  1905);  A. 
Bruckner.  Furtt  Gotitin  (Leiprig,  1887);  S.  Solovcv.  Itutory  of 
Rmuia  (Ru*,).  vols.  xiii.-xiv.  (Moscow,  1638,  Ac).      (R.  N.  B.) 

GOLIUS  or  (Gobi),  JACOBUS  (1506-1667),  Dutch  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1506  ,  and  studied  at  the  university  of 
Leiden,  where  in  Arabic  and  other  Eastern  Languages  he  was  the 
most  distinguished  pupil  of  Erpenius.  In  1622  he  accompanied 
the  Dutch  embassy  to  Morocco,  and  on  his  return  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Erpenius  (1614).  In  the  following  year  he  set  out  on  a 
Syrian  and  Arabian  tour  from  which  he  did  not  return  until  1629. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Leiden  where  he  held  the 
chair  of  mathematics  as  well  as  that  of  Arabic  He  died  on  the 
a8th  of  September  1667. 

Hit  most  important  work  is  the  Lexicon  A  rabuo-Latinum,  fol.. 
Leiden,  1653,  which,  based  on  the  Sihah  of  Al-Jauhari,  was  only 
superseded  by  the  corresponding  work  of  Freytag.  Among  hit  earlier 
publications  may  be  mentioned  editions  of  various  Arabic  texts 
1  Alis.  imperatorts  Muslemici,  et  Carmen  Tograi- 
tenon  dissertatio  quaedam  A  ben  Synae,  1639:  and 
Arabtiadae vita*  et  return  testarum  Timuri.  out  wJ[o  Tamer, 
dicitur,  hiitoria,  1636).  In  1656  he  published  a  new  edition, 
with  considerable  additions,  of  the  Grammatiea  Arabica  of  Erpenius. 
After  his  death,  there  was  found  among  his  papers  a  Dictwnanum 
Penieo-Latinum  which  was  published,  with  additions,  by  Edmund 
<'  II  in  his  Lexicon  hepiaglotion  (,1669).  Golius  also  edited,  trans- 
lated and  annotated  the  astronomical  treatise  of  Alfragan  {Uuham- 
medis.  fUn  Kjff^J^JPj^"'  ^^t°  Alfratanus  dkitur.eUmenta 

GOLLNOW.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Pomerar.ia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ihna,  14  m.  N.N.E.  of  Stettin, 
with  which  it  has  communication  by  rail  and  steamer.  Pop. 
(1905)  8539.  It  possesses  two  Evangelical  churches,  a  synagogue 
and  some  small  manufactures.  Gollnow  was  founded  in  ttoo, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  in  1 168.  It  was  for  a  time 
a  Hansc  town,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  1720, 
having  belonged  to  Sweden  since  1648. 

GOLOSH,  or  Galosh  (from  the  Fr.  galoche.  Low  Lat.  caloptdcs, 
a  wooden  shoe  or  clog;  an  adaptation  of  the  Gr.  koXovoow, 
a  diminutive  formed  of  »<x.W,  wood,  and  rovt,  foot),  originally 
a  wooden  shoe  or  patten,  or  merely  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to 
the  foot  by  a  strap  or  cord.  In  the  middle  ages  "  galosh  "  was  a 
general  term  for  a  boot  or  shoe,  particularly  one  with  a  wooden 
sole.  In  modern  usage,  it  is  an  outer  shoe  worn  in  bad  weather 
to  protect  the  inner  one,  and  keep  the  feet  dry.  Goloshes  arc 
now  almost  universally  made  of  rubber,  and  in  the  United  States 
they  are  known  as  "  rubbers  "  simply,  the  word  golosh  being 
rarely  if  ever  used.  In  the  bootmakers'  trade,  a  "  golosh  " 
is  the  piece  of  leather,  of  a  make  stronger  than,  or  different  from 
that  of  the  "uppers,"  which  runs  around  the  bottom  part  of  a 
boot  or  shoe,  just  above  the  sofe. 

G0LOV1N,  FBOOR  ALEKSYEEVICH,  Count  (d.  1706), 
Russian  statesman,  learnt,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen  in 
later  times,  the  business  of  a  ruler  in  the  Far  East.  During  the 
regency  of  Sophia,  sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Amur  to  defend  the  new  Muscovite  fortress  of  Albazin  against 
the  Chinese.  In  1689  he  concluded  with  the  Celestial  empire  the 
treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  by  which  the  line  of  the  Amur,  as  far  as  its 
tributary  the  Gorbitsa,  was  ret  receded  to  China  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  seriously  defending  it.  In  Peter's  grand  embassy 
to  the  West  in  1697  Golovin  occupied  the  second  place 
immediately  after  Lefort.  It  was  his-chicf  duty  to  hire  foreign 
sailors  and  obtain  everything  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
complete  equipment  of  a  fleet.  On  Lefort 's  death,  in  March  1699, 
he  succeeded  him  as  admiral-general.  The  same  year  he  was 
created  the  first  Russian  count,  and  was  also  the  first  to  be 
decorated  with  the  newly-instituted  Russian  order  of  St  Andrew. 
The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  at  the  same  time  entrusted 
to  him,  and  from  1699  to  his  death  he  waa  "the  premier  minister 
of  the  tsar."  Golovin's  first  achievement  as  foreign  minister  was 
to  supplement  the  treaty  of  Carlowitx,  by  which  peace  with 
Turkey  had  only  been  secured  for  t  h  ree  years,  by  concluding  wit  h 
the  Porte  a  new  treaty  at  Constantinople  (June  13,  1700),  by 
which  the  term  of  the  peace  was  extended  to  thirty  years  and, 


besides  other  concessions,  the  Azov  district  and  >  'strip  of  territory 
extending  thence  to  Kuban  were  ceded  to  Russia.  He  also 
controlled,  with  consummate  ability,  the  operations  of  the 
brand-new  Russian  diplomatists  at  the  various  foreign  courts. 
His  superiority  over  all  his  Muscovite  contemporaries  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  already  a  statesman,  in  the  modern  sense, 
while  they  were  still  learning  the  elements  of  statesmanship. 
His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  tsar,  who  wrote  upon  the 
despatch  announcing  it,  the  words  "  Peter  filled  with  grief." 

Sec  R.  N.  Bain,  The  First  Romanov t  (London,  1905).    (R.  N.  B.) 

GOLOVKIN.  OAVRIIL  IVANOVICH.  Count  (.660-1734). 
Russian  statesman,  was  attached  (1677),  while  still  a  lad,  to  the 
court  of  the  tsarcvitch  Peter,  afterwards  Peter  the  Great,  with 
whose  mother  Natalia  he  was  connected,  and  vigilantly. guarded 
him  during  the  disquieting  period  of  the  regency  of  Sophia, 
sister  of  Peter  the  Great  (1682-1689).  He  accompanied  the 
young  tsar  abroad  oh  his  first  foreign  tour,  and  worked  by  his 
side  in  the  dockyards  of  Saardam.  In  1 706  he  succeeded  Golovin 
in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  created  the  first  Russian 
grand-chancellor  on  the  field  of  Poltava  (1709).  Golovkin  held 
this  office  for  twenty-five  years.  In  the  reign  of  Catherine  L 
he  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  privy  council  which  had 
the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns. 
The  empress  also  entrusted  him  with  her  last  will  whereby  she 
appointed  the  young  Peter  II.  her  successor  and  Golovkin  one 
of  his  guardians.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II.  in  1730  he  declared 
openly  in  favour  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  in  opposition 
to  the  aristocratic  Dolgorukis  and  Golitsuins,  and  his  determined 
attitude  on  behalf  of  autocracy  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  proposed  constitution,  which  would  have  converted  Russia 
into  a  limited  monarchy.  Under  Anne  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  cabinet  formed  in  Russia,  but  had  less  influence  in  affairs  than 
Ostcrmann  and  Miinnich.  In  1707  he  was  created  a  count  of 
the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  in  1710  a  count  of  the  Russian 
empire.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  stingiest,  magnates  of  his  day.  His  ignorance  of  any 
language  but  his  own  made  his  intercourse  with  foreign  ministers 
very  inconvenient. 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  The  Pupils  of  Ptler  the  Great  (London.  1897). 

(R  N  B  ) 

GOLOVNIN,  VASILY  MIKHAILOV1CH  (1776-1831)^  Russian 
vice-admiral,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  April  1776  in  the  village 
of  Gulynki  in  the  province  of  Ryazan,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  Cronstadt  naval  school.  From  1801  to  1806  he  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  English  navy.  In  1807  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Russian  government  to  survey  the  coasts  of  Kamchatka 
and  of  Russian  America,  including  also  the  Kurilc  Islands. 
Golovnin  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  1809,  arrived  in  Kamchatka.  In  1810,  whilst  attempting 
to  survey  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Kunashiri,  he  was  seized  by 
the  Japanese,  and  was  retained  by  them  as  a  prisoner,  until  the 
13th  of  October  1813,  when  he  was  liberated,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg.  Soon  after  this  the  govern- 
ment planned  another  expedition,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  a  Russian  ship,  and  Golovnin 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  He  started  from  St  Petersburg 
on  the  7th  of  September  1817,  sailed  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
arrived  in  Kamchatka  in  the  following  May.  He  returned  to 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  landed  at  St 
Petersburg  on  the  1 7th  of  September  1819.  He  died  on  the  1  ath 
of  July  183 1. 

Golovnin  published  several  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
roost  imnortant: — Journey  to  Kamchatka  (a  vols.  1819);  Journey 
Round  the  World  (a  vols,  1822);  and  Narrative  of  my  Captmty  in 
Japan.  tSti-iSlj  (2  vols.,  1816).  The  List  has  been  translated  into 
French,  German  and  English,  the  English  edition  bring  in  three 
A  complete  editi  1  of  his  works  was  published  at 
five  volumes  in  1864,  with  maps  and  charts,  and  a 


biography  of  the 

golE 


by  N.  Grech. 
(1801-1870),  German 
satirist,  was  born  at  Warsaw  on  the  20th  of  March  1801.  Alter 
attending  the  classical  schools  of  Marienwerder  and  Kfinigsberg, 
he  learnt  fanning  on  an  estate  near  Thorn,  and  in  1821  entered 
the  university  of  Breslau  as  a  student  of  philosophy.    But  be 
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toon  abandoned  an  academical  career,  and,  after  returning  for 
a  while  to  country  life,  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Gollub, 
where  he  devoted  hitmen*  to  literary  studies.  In  1847  he  settled 
at  Thorn, 44  the  borne  of  Copernicus,"  where  he  died  on  the  1 2th 
of  November  1870.  Goltz  is  best  known  to  literary  fame  by  his 
Pink  der  Kindkeit  (Frankfort,  1847;  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1877),  in 
which,  after  the  style  of  Jean  Paul,  and  Adalbert  Stifter,  but 
with  a  more  modern  realism,  he  gives  a  charming  and  idyllic 
description  of  the  impressions  of  his  own  childhood.  Among  his 
other  works  must  be  noted  Ein  J uicndliben  (1852) ;  Der  Mensck 
und  die  Leuic  (1858);  Zur  Ckatakteristik  und  Naturfcsckickte 
der  Fnutn  (1859) ;  Zur  Gesekickte  und  Charakieristik  des  deutschen 
Genius  (1864),  and  Die  WcUkiugkeit  und  die  Lebensweiskeit 
(i860). 

Colu's  works  Have  not  been  collected,  but  a  selection  will  be  found 
in  Reelam'i  VnnersalbMtotkek  (ed.  by  P.  Stein,  tool  and  1906). 
See  O.  Roquctte,  Siebtig  John,  i.  (1894). 

GOLTZ.    COLMAR.    FaEiMERB   Von   Dm    O843-  ), 
Prussian  soldier  and  military  writer,  was  born  at  Biclkenfcld, 
East  Prussia,  on  the  12th  of  August  1843,  and  entered  the 
Prussian  infantry  in  1861.    In  1864  he  entered  the  Berlin 
Military  Academy,  but  was  temporarily  withdrawn  in  1866  to 
serve  in  the  Austrian  war,  in  which  he  w?s  wounded  at  Trautcnau. 
In  1867  he  joined  the  topographical  section  of  the  general  staff, 
aad  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.    He  look 
part  in  the  battles  of  Vionville  and  Cravelotte  and  in  the  siege 
of  Mela.   After  its  fall  he  served  under  the  Red  Prince  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Loire,  including  the  battles  of  Orleans  and  Lc 
Mans.    He  was  appointed  in  1871  professor  at  the  military  school 
at  Potsdam,  and  the  same  year  was  promoted  captain  and  placed 
in  the  historical  section  of  the  general  staff.    It  was  then  he 
wrote  Die  Operational  dtr  II.  Armtt  bis  tur  Capitulation  von 
Uetx  and  Die  Sieben  Tage  sew  be  Mans,  both  published  in  1873. 
In  1874  be  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  6th  division,  and 
while  so  employed  wrote  Die  Operationen  dtr  11.  Armee  an  dtr 
Lnrt  and  Lion  Gambetta  und  seine  Armeen,  published  in  187s 
and  1877  respectively.   The  latter  was  translated  into  French 
the  same  year,  and  both  arc  impartially  written.   The  views 
expressed  in  the  latter  work  led  to  his  being  sent  back  to  regi- 
mental duty  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  returned 
to  the  military  history  section.    In  1878  von  der  Goltx  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  military  history  at  the  military  academy 
at  Berlin,  where  be  remained  for  five  years  and  attained  the  rank 
of  major.    He  published,  in  1883,  Rossbath  und  Jena  (new  and 
revised  edition,  Von  Rossback  bis  Jena  und  AuersUtdt,  1906), 
Das  Vdk  in  Wafen  (English  translation  Tke  Nation  in  Arms), 
both  of  which  quickly  became  military  classics,  and  during  his 
residence  in  Berlin  contributed  many  articles  to  the  military 
journals.    In  June  1883  his  services  were  lent  to  Turkey  to 
reorganize  the  military  establishments  of  the  country.    He  spent 
twelve  years  in  this  work,  the  result  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Greco-Turkisb  War  of  1897,  and  he  was  made  a  pasha  and  in 
1895  a  mushir  or  field-marshal.    On  his  return  to  Germany  in 
1806  be  became  a  lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  the  5th 
division,  and  in  1898,  head  of  the  Engineer  and  Pioneer  Corps 
and  inspector-general  of  fortifications.    In  1000  he  was  made 
general  of  infantry  and  in  190a  commander  of  the  I.  army  corps, 
la  too;  he  was  made  inspector-general  of  the  newly  created 
sixth  army  inspection  established  at  Berlin,  and  in  1908  was 
given  the  rank  of  colonel -general  (Generaloberst). 

la  addition  to  the  works  already  named  and  frequent  contribu- 
tion* to  military  periodical  literature,  be  wrote  Krietfukrung  (1895, 
later  edition  Krieg-  und  Hterjukrunt.  1901 ;  Eng.  trans.  The  Conduit 
of  War):  Der  tkrssaiiscko  Kneg  (Berlin.  1898);  Em  Ausfiug  nock 
Macedonten  (1894);  Analotiuhe  Ausflure  (1896):  a  map  and  de- 
acnptioa  of  the  environs  of  Constantinople:  Von  Jena  bis  Pr.  Eyiau 
(1907).  a  most  important  historical  work,  carrying  on  the  story  of 
keuixuk  und  Jena  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Ac. 

GOLTZIUS,  HENDR1K  (1558-1617),  Dutch  painter  and 
engraver,  was  born  in  1558  at  MOlebrecht,  in  the  duchy  of 
Julich.  After  studying  painting  on  glass  for  some  years  under 
ais  father,  be  was  taught  the  use  of  the  burin  by  Dirk  VoLkertsz 
Coornlert.  a  Dutch  engraver  of  mediocre  attainment,  whom  he 


soon  surpassed,  but  who  retained  his  services  for  his  own 
advantage.  He  was  also  employed  by  Philip  Galle  to  engrave  a 
set  of  prints  of  the  history  of  Lucretia.  At  the  age  of  twenty  -one 
he  married  a  widow  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  whose  money 
enabled  him  to  establish  at  Haarlem  an  independent  business; 
but  his  unpleasant  relations  with  her  so  affected  his  health  that 
he  found  it  advisable  in  1 500  to  make  a  tour  through  Germany 
to  Italy,  where  he  acquired  an  intense  admiration  for  the  works 
of  Michelangelo,  which  led  him  to  surpass  that  master  in  the 
grotcsquencss  and  extravagance  of  bis  designs.  He  returned 
to  Haarlem  considerably  improved  in  health,  and  laboured  there 
at  his  art  till  his  death,  on  the  1st  of  January  1617.  Goltrius 
ought  not  to  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  works  he  valued  most, 
his  eccentric  imitations  of  Michelangelo.  His  portraits,  though 
mostly  miniatures,  are  master-pieces  of  their  kind,  both  on 
account  of  their  exquisite  finish,  and  as  fine  studies  of  individual 
character.  Of  his  larger  heads,  the  life-size  portrait  of  himself 
is  probably  the  most  striking  example.  His  44  master  pieces," 
so  called  from  their  being  attempts  to  imitate  the  style  of  the 
old  masters,  have  perhaps  been  overpraised.  In  his  command 
of  the  burin  Goltzius  is  not  surpassed  even  by  Dflrer;  but  his 
technical  skill  is  often  unequally  aided  by  higher  artistic  qualities. 
Even,  however,  his  eccentricities  and  extravagances  are  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  his  execution. 
He  began  painting  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  but  none  of  his 
works  in  this  branch  of  art — some  of  which  are  in  the  imperial 
collection  at  Vienna— display  any  special  excellences.  He 
also  executed  a  few  pieces  in  chiaroscuro. 

His  prints  amount  to  more  than  300  plates,  and  are  futly  described 
in  Bartsdis  Pttntrt-grateur,  and  Wcigcls  supplement  to  the  same 

GOLUCHOWSKI,  AGENOR.  Count  (1840-  ),  Austrian 
statesman,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  March  1849.  His  father, 
descended  from  an  old  and  noble  Polish  family,  was  governor 
of  Galicia.  Entering  the  diplomatic  service,  the  son  was  in 
1872  appointed  attache  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Berlin, 
where  he  became  secretary  of  legation,  and  thence  he  was 
transferred  to  Paris.  After  rising  to  the  rank  of  counsellor  of 
legation,  he  was  in  1887  made  minister  at  Bucharest,  where  he 
remained  till  1893.  In  these  positions  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation  as  a  firm  and  skilful  diplomatist,  and  on  the  retirement 
of  Count  Kalnoky  in  May  1895  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as 
A  ust  ro-  Hungarian  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  appointment 
of  a  Pole  caused  some  surprise  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
Aust  rian  relat  ions  with  Russia(then  rather  strained)and  Germany, 
but  the  choice  was  justified  by  events.  In  his  speech  of  that 
year  to  the  delegations  he  declared  the  maintenance  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  in  particular  the  closest  intimacy  with  Germany, 
to  be  the  keystone  of  Austrian  policy;  at  the  same  lime  be 
dwell  on  the  traditional  friendship  between  Austria  and  Great 
Britain,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  a  good  understanding  with 
all  the  powers.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  effected  an  under- 
standing with  Russia,  by  which  neither  power  was  to  exert  any 
separate  influence  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  thus  removed 
a  long-standing  cause  of  friction.  This  understanding  was 
formally  ratified  during  a  visit  to  St  Petersburg  on  which  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  in  April  1897.  He  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  European  concert  during  the  Armenian  troubles 
of  i8g6,  and  again  resisted  isolated  action  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  great  powers  during  the  Cretan  troubles  and  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War.  In  November  1897,  when  the  Austro-Hungarian 
flag  was  insulted  at  Mcrsina,  he  threatened  to  bombard  the 
town  if  instant  reparation  were  not  made,  and  by  his  firm 
attitude  greatly  enhanced  Austrian  prestige  in  the  East.  In  his 
speech  to  the  delegations  in  1808  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
expanding  Austria's  mercantile  marine,  and  of  raising  the  fleet 
to  a  strength  which,  while  not  vying  with  the  fleets  of  the  great 
naval  powers,  would  ensure  respect  for  the  Austrian  flag  wherever 
her  interests  needed  protection.  He  also  hinted  at  the  necessity 
for  European  combination  to  resist  American  competition. 
The  understanding  with  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the  Balkan 
States  temporarily  endangered  frieodi"  relations  with  Italy, 
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who  thought  her  interests  threatened,  until  Goluchowski 
guaranteed  in  189S  the  existing  order.  He  further  encouraged 
a  good  understanding  with  Italy  by  personal  conferences  with 
the  Italian  foreign  minister,  Titloni,  in  1904  and  1005.  Count 
Lamsdorff  visited  Vienna  in  December  1002,  when  arrangements 
were  made  for  concerted  action  in  imposing  on  the  sultan  reforms 
in  the  government  of  Macedonia.  Further  steps  were  taken  after 
Goluchowski's  interview  with  the  tsar  at  Mtirzsteg  io  1003.  and 
two  civil  agents  representing  the  countries  were  appointed  for 
two  years  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  promised  reforms.  This 
period  was  extended  in  190$,  when  Goluchowski  was  the  chief 
mover  in  forcing  the  Porte,  by  an  international  naval  demonstra- 
tion at  Mitylenc,  to  accept  financial  control  by  the  powers  in 
Macedonia.  At  the  conference  assembled  at  Algeciras  to  settle 
the  Morocco  Question,  Austria  supported  the  German  position, 
and  after  the  dose  of  the  conferences  the  emperor  William  II. 
telegraphed  to  Goluchowski:  "  You  have  proved  yourself  a 
brilliant  second  on  the  duelling  ground  and  you  may  feel  certain 
of  like  services  from  me  in  similar  circumstances."  This  pledge 
was  redeemed  in  1008,  when  Germany's  support  of  Austria  in 
the  Balkan  crisis  proved  conclusive.  By  the  Hungarians, 
however.  Goluchowski  was  hated;  he  was  suspected  of  having 
inspired  the  emperor's  opposition  to  the  use  of  Magyar  in  the 
Hungarian  army,  and  was  made  responsible  for  the  slight 
offered  to  the  Magyar  deputation  by  Francis  Joseph  in  September 
100$.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  office  there  was  no  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  settlement  of  a  matter  which  threatened  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Dual  monarchy,  and  on  the  1  ith  of  October  1906 
he  was  forced  to  resign. 

GOMAL,  or  Guual,  the  name  of  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  and  of 
a  mountain  pass  on  the  Dcra  Ismail  Khan  border  of  the  North- 
Wcst  Frontier  Province  of  British  India.  The  Gomal  river,  one 
of  the  most  important  rivers  in  Afghanistan,  rises  in  the  un- 
explored regions  to  the  south-east  of  Ghazni.  Its  chief  tributary 
is  the  Zbob.  Within  the  limits  of  British  territory  the  Gomal 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
and  Baluchistan  and  more  or  less  between  the  l'athan  and 
BaJuch  races.  The  Gomal  pass  is  the  most  important  pass  on 
the  Indian  frontier  between  the  Khyber  and  the  Bolan.  It 
connects  Dera  I  small  Khan  with  the  Gomal  valley  in  Afghanistan, 
and  has  formed  for  centuries  the  outlet  for  the  povindab  trade. 
Until  the  year  1889  this  pass  was  almost  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  official;  but  in  that  year  the  government  of  India 
decided  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  safety  of  the  railway 
as  well  as  to  perfect  communication  between  Quetta  and  the 
Punjab,  the  Zbob  valley  should,  like  the  Bori  valley,  be  brought 
under  British  protection  and  control,  and  the  Gomal  pass  should 
be  opened.  After  the  Waziristan  expedition  of  1804  Wana  was 
occupied  by  British  troops  in  order  to  dominate  the  Gomal  and 
Waziristan;  but  on  the  formation  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  in  1901  it  was  decided  to  replace  these  troops  by  the 
South  Waairistan  militia,  who  now  secure  the  safety  of  the 
pass. 

OOMARUS,  FRANZ  (1563-1641),  Dutch  theologian,  was  born 
at  Bruges  on  the  30th  of  January  1563.  His  parents,  having 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  emigrated  to  the 
Palatinate  in  1578,  in  order  to  enjoy  freedom  to  profess  their 
new  faith,  and  they  sent  their  son  to  be  educated  at  Strassburg 
under  Johann  Sturm  (1 507-1 580).  He  remained  there  three 
years,  and  then  went  in  1580  to  Neustadt,  whither  the  professors 
of  Heidelberg  had  been  driven  by  the  elector-palatine  because 
they  were  not  Lutherans.  Here  his  teachers  in  theology  were 
Zacharius  Ursinus  (1534-1583),  Hieronymus  Zanchius  (ts6o- 
1500),  and  Daniel  Tossanua  (1541-1603)..  Crossing  to  England 
towards  the  end  of  1 582,  be  attended  the  lectures  of  John  Rainolds 
(1549-1607)  at  Oxford,  and  those  of  William  Whitaker  (1548- 
1 595)  at  Cambridge.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1 584,  and 
then  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  the  faculty  had  been  by  this  time 
Te-establishcd.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Dutch  church  in 
Frankfort  from  1587  till  1593,  when  the  congregation  was 
dispersed  by  persecution.  In  1594  be  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Leiden,  and  before  going  thither  received  from 


the  university  of  Heidelberg  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  taught 
quietly  at  Leiden  till  1603,  when  Jakobus  Arminius  came  to  be 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  theological  faculty,  and  began  to 
teach  Pelagian  doctrines  and  to  create  a  new  party  in  the  uni- 
versity. Gomarus  immediately  set  himself  earnestly  to  oppose 
these  views  in  his  classes  at  college,  and  was  supported  by 
Johann  B.  Bogcrmann  (1570-1637),  who  afterwards  became 
professor  of  theolorv  at  Franeker.  Arminius  "  sought  to  make 
election  dependent  upon  i«ith,  whilst  they  sought  to  enforce 
absolute  predestination  as  the  rule  of  faith,  according  to  which 
the  whole  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted  "  (J.  A.  Domer, 
History  of  Protestant  Theology,  i .  p.  4 1 7 ) .  Gomarus  then  became 
the  leader  of  the  opponents  of  Arminius.  who  from  that  circum- 
stance came  to  be  known  as  Gomarists.  He  engaged  twice  in 
personal  deputation  with  Arminius  in  the  assembly  of  the 
'estates  of  Holland  in  1608,  and  was  one  of  five  Gomarists  who 
met  five  Arminians  or  Remonstrants  in  jibe  same  assembly  of 
1609.  On  the  death  of  Arminius  shortly  after  this  time,  Konrad 
Vorstius  (1569-1622),  who  sympathized  with  his  views,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  in  spite  of  the  keen  opposition  of 
Gomarus  and  his  friends;  and  Gomarus  took  his  defeat  so  ill 
that  he  resigned  his  post,  and  went  to  Middleburg  in  161 1,  where 
he  became  preacher  at  the  Reformed  church,  and  taught  theology 
and  Hebrew  in  the  newly  founded  Illuttrt  Sckult.  From  this 
place  he  was  called  in  1614  to  a  chair  of  theology  at  Sauraur, 
where  be  remained  four  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  as 
professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  to  Groningen,  where  be  stayed 
till  his  death  on  the  nth  of  January  1641.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  assembled  in  1618  to  judge  of  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  enthusiasm 
and  learning,  a  considerable  Oriental  scholar,  and  also  a  keen 
controversialist.  He  took  part  in  revising  the  Dutch  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  1633,  and  after  his  death  a  book  by  him, 
called  the  Lyra  David  is,  was  published,  which  sought  to  explain 
the  principles  of  Hebrew  metre,  and  which  created  some  con- 
troversy at  the  time,  having  been  opposed  by  Louis  CappeL 
His  works  were  collected  and  published  in  one  volume  folio, 
in  Amsterdam  in  1645.  He  was  succeeded  at  Groningen  in  1643 
by  his  pupil  Samuel  Maresius  (1 590-1673). 

COMBER VI LLE,  MARIN  LB  ROY,  Sue*  Dt>  Pakc  et  oe 
(1600-1674),  French  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1600.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  volume 
of  verse,  at  twenty  a  Diueurt  sur  rkistoire  and  at  twenty-two 
a  pastoral,  La  Caritktt,  which  is  really  a  novel.  The  persona  in 
it,  though  still  disguised  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  repre- 
sent real  persons  for  whose  identification  the  author  him  sell 
provides  a  key.  This  was  followed  by  a  more  ambitious  attempt, 
Polexandre  (5  vols.  163 2- 1637).  The  hero  wanders  through  the 
world  in  search  of  the  island  home  of  the  princess  Akidiane. 
It  contains  much  history  and  geography;  the  travels  of  Potex- 
andrc  extending  to  such  unexpected  places  as  Benin,  the  Canary 
Islands,  Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  and  incidentally  we  learn  all  that 
was  then  known  of  Mexican  history.  CytiHrte-(4  vols.)  appeared 
in  1630-1642,  and  in  1651  the  J  tune  Alcidiant,  intended  to  undo 
any  harm  the  earlier  novels  may  have  done,  for  GomborviUe 
became  a  Jansenist  and  spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  in  pious-reiirement.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
energetic  members  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
14th  of  June  1674. 

GOMER,  the  bibheal  name  of  a  race  appearing  in  the  table 
of  nations  (Gen.  x.  2),  as  the  "  eldest  son  "  of  Japbeth  and  the 
"  father  "  of  Ashkenax,  Riphath  and  Togarmah;  and  in  Eaek. 
xxxviit.  6  as  a  companion  of  "  the  house  of  Togarmah  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  north,"  and  an  ally  of  Gog;  both  Comer 
and  Togarmah  being  credited  with  "  hordes,"  *  E.V.,  »-*- 
"  bands  "  or  "  armies."  The  "  sons  "  of  Corner  are  probably 
tribes  of  north-east  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  Gomcr  is 
identified  with  the  Cimmerians.  These  are  referred  to  in  cunei- 
form inscriptions  under  the  Assyrian  name  gimmiri  {gimirrof) 
as  raiding  Asia  Minor  from  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Black 
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Sea,  and  overrunning  Lydia  in  (he  7th  century  u  C.  (see 
ClMMERn,  §cythia,  Lvdia).  They  iio  nut  seem  to  have  made 
any  permanent  settlements,  unless  some  such  are  indicated  by 
the  fad  that  the  Armenians  called  Cappadocia  Gamir.  It  is, 
however,  suggested  that  this  n?mc  is  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Testament.' 

The  name  Comer  (Comer  bath  Diblaim)  was  also  borne  by  the 
unfaithful  wife  of  Hosra.  »hom  he  pardoned  and  took  tuik  (Howa 
1  3).  Hosca  ust-s  these  incidents  as  symbolic  of  the  sin,  punishment 
and  redemption  of  Israel,  but  there  is  no  need  to  regard  Comer  as  a 
purely  imaginary  person.  (W.  H.  Be.) 

GOMERA,  an  island  ip  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  part  of 
the  Spanish  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  (f.»7).  Pop. 
(1000)  15.358,  area  144  sq.  m.  Gomcra  lies  jo  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Teneriffe.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  23  m.  The  coast  is 
precipitous  and  the  interior  mountainous,  but  Gomcra  has  the 
most  wood  and  is  the  best  watered  of  the  group.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  poor.  Dromedaries  are  bred  on  Gomcra  in  large 
numbers.  San  Sebastian  (3187')  is  the  chief  town  and  a  port, 
li  was  visited  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in 

I4QJ 

GOMEZ.  OIOGO  (Dieco)  (fl.  1440-1482),  Portuguese  seaman, 
explorer  and  writer.  We  first  trace  him  as  a  taasllciro  of  the 
royal  household ;  in  1440  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  royal 
customs— in  1466  judge — at  Cintra  (Juiz  das  causes  t  feitorias 
tetanias  dt  Cintra);  on  the  5th  of  March  1482  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  last-named  office.  He  wrote,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  Martin  Behaim,  a  Latin  chronicle  of  great  value,  dealing  with 
the  life  and  discoveries  of  Trincc  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Dt  prima  invention*  Gitintac ; 
(j)  Dt  insults  primo  inttntis  in  mart  (lie)  Gkadtntis;  (3)  Dt 
inttntiont  insularum  dt  Aborts.  This  chronicle  contains  the 
only  contemporary  account  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  Azores 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Prince  Henry's  service,  and  is  also  note- 
worthy for  its  clear  ascription  to  the  prince  of  deliberate  scientific 
and  commercial  purpose  in  exploration.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  infante  sent  out  his  caravels  to  search  for  new  lands  («id 
quaere  nd^s  Itrras)  from  his  wish  to  know  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  western  ocean,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  islands  or  terra 
t'mi  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  (ultra  deserip- 
ticntm  Tolomei);  on  the  other  hand,  his  information  as  to  the 
native  trade  from  Tunis  to  Timbuktu  and  the  Gambia  helped 
to  inspire  his  persistent  exploration  of  the  West  African  coast  — 
"  to  seek  those  lands  by  way  of  the  sea."  Chart  and  quadrant 
were  used  on  the  prince's  vessels,  as  by  Gomez  himself  on  reach- 
ing the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Henry,  at  the  time  of  Diogo's  first 
voyage,  was  in  correspondence  with  an  Oran  merchant  who 
kept  him  informed  upon  events  even  in  the  Gambia  hinterland; 
and.  before  the  discovery  of  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Verde  in  1 445, 
Gorr.cz'  royal  patron  had  already  gained  reliable  information 
of  some  route  to  Timbuktu.  In  the  first  part  of  his  chronicle 
Gomez  tells  how,  no  long  time  after  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  the  Danish  nobleman  "  Yallartc  "  (Adalbert)  in  1448,  he  was 
sent  out  in  command  of  three  vessels  along  the  West  African 
coast,  accompanied  by  one  Jacob,  an  Indian  interpreter,  to  be 
employed  in  the  event  of  reaching  India.  After  passing  the  Rio 
Grande,  beyond  Cape  Verde,  strong  currents  checked  his  course; 
bis  officers  and  men  feared  that  they  were  approaching  the 
extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  he  put  back  to  the  Gambia.  He 
ascended  this  river  a  considerable  distance,  to  the  negro  town  of 
"  Cantor."  whither  natives  came  from  "  Kukia  "  and  Timbuktu 
for  trade;  he  gives  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  negro  world 
he  had  now  penetrated,  refers  to  the  Sierra  Leone  ("  Scrra  Lyoa  ") 
Mountains,  sketches  the  course  of  this  range,  and  says  much  of 
Kukia  (in  the  upper  Niger  basin'),  the  centre  of  thcWest  African 
gold  trade,  and  the  resort  of  merchants  and  caravans  from  Tunis, 
Pea,  Cairo  and  "  all  the  land  of  the  Saracens."  Mahommcdan- 
ism  was  already  dominant  at  the  Cambria  estuary,  but  Gomez 
seems  to  have  won  over  at  least  one  important  chief,  with  his 
court,  to  Christianity  and  Portuguese  allegiance.  Another 
African  voyage,  apparently  made  in  1462,  two  years  after  Henry 
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the  Navigator 's  death  (though  assigned  by  some  to  1460),  resulted 
in  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  already  found  by 
Cadamosto  (q.v.).  To  the  island  of  Santiago  Gomez,  like  his 
Venetian  forerunner,  claims  to  have  given  its  present  name. 
His  narrative  is  a  leading  authority  on  the  last  illness  and  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  as  well  as  on  the  life,  achievements  and  pur- 
poses of  the  latter;  here  alone  is  recorded  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  the  navigators  exploring  ventures,  that 
which  under  Joio  de  Trasto  reached  Grand  Canary  in  1415. 

Of  Gomez'  chronicle  there  is  only  one  MS.,  viz.  Cod.  Hisp.  27.  in  the 
Hof-  und  Slaats-Bibliothck.  Munich;  the  original  Latin  text  was 
printed  by  Schmcller  "  Obcr  Valentim  Fernandez  Ale  mi  o  "  in  the 
Ahkandlun[en  der  tkilosopk.-pkilolot  A7.  ifrr  baytrisek.  Akademu  der 
Wistensckaften.  vol.  i v.,  part  iii.  (Munich.  1 847) ;  sec  also  Soph  u»  Ruge. 
"  Die  Entderkung  der  Azoren."  pp.  149-180  (e*p.  178-179)  in  the 
27th  Jokrtibrrukt  dts  Vtrtins  fur  Erdkundt  (Dresden,  1901);  lules 
Mces.  Hsslmre  dt  la  dttouverte  dts  Uts  A  fores,  pp.  44-45, 1  25- 1 27(Chent , 
IOOI);  R.  H.  Major,  Lift  of  Prtnce  Henry  the  Navxtfltor,  pp.  xviii.. 
xix..  64-65.  287-299,  303-305  (London.  1868);  C.  R.  Beazlcy,  Prince 
Henry  ike  Navigator,  280-208.  504-305:  and  Introduction  to  Axurara's 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Guinea,  li.,  iv.,  xiv.,  xxv.-xxvii  .  xrii  -MCvi. 
(London.  1890)  (C.  R.  B.J 

GOMEZ  DE  AVELLANEDA.  GERTRUDIS  (1814-1873), 
Spanish  dramatist  and  poet,  was  born  at  Puerto  Principe 
(Cuba)  on  the  2  jrd  of  March  1814,  and  removed  to  Spain  in  1836. 
Her  Potslas  llricas  (1841),  issued  with  a  laudatory  preface  by 
Gallcgo,  made  a  most  favourable  impression  and  were  republished 
with  additional  poems  in  1850.  In  1846  she  married  a  diplo- 
matist named  Pedro  Sabalcr,  became  a  widow  within  a  year, 
and  in  1853  married  Colonel  Domingo  Vcrdugo.  Meanwhile 
she  had  published  Sab  (1839),  Guatimozln  (1846),  and  other 
novels  of  no  great  importance.  She  obtained,  however,  a  scries 
of  successes  on  the  stage  with  Alfonso  Alunio  (1844),  a  tragedy 
in  the  new  romantic  manner;  with  Saul  (1840).  a  biblical  drama 
indirectly  suggested  by  Alficri;  and  with  Baltasar  (185S),  a 
piece  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  Byron's  Sardancpalus. 
Her  commerce  with  the  world  had  not  diminished  her  natural 
piety,  and,  on  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  she  found  so 
much  consolation  in  religion  that  she  had  thoughts  of  entering 
a  convent.  She  died  at  Madrid  on  the  2nd  of  February  1873, 
full  of  mournful  forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  her  adopted 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Villcmain  that  "  lc 
genie  dc  don  Luis  dc  Leon  ct  de  sainlc  Thcrcsc  a  rcparu  sous  le 
voile  funebrc  dc  Gomez  dc  Avcllaneda,"  for  she  has  neither  the 
monk's  mastery  of  poetic  form  not  the  nun's  sublime  simplicity  of 
soul.  She  has  a  grandiose  tragical  vision  of  life,  a  vigorous 
eloquence  rooted  in  pietistic  pessimism,  a  dramatic  gift  effective 
in  isolated  acts  or  scenes;  but  she  is  deficient  in  constructive 
power  and  in  intellectual  force,  and  her  lyrics,  though  instinct 
with  melancholy  beauty,  or  the  tenderness  of  resigned  devotion, 
too  often  lack  human  passion  and  sym|>athy.  The  edition  of  her 
Obras  litcrarias  (5  vols.,  1860-1871),  still  incomplete,  shows  a 
scrupulous  care  for  minute  revision  uncommon  in  Spanish 
writers;  but  her  emendations  arc  seldom  happy.  But  she  is 
interesting  as  a  link  between  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of 
poetry,  and,  whatever  her  artistic  shortcomings,  she  has  no  rivals 
of  her  own  sex  in  Spain  during  the  10th  century. 

GOMM.  SIR  WILLIAM  MAYNARO  (1784-1875).  British 
soldier,  was  gazetted  to  the  nth  Foot  at  the  age  of  ten,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  his  father,  Lieut. -Colonel  William  Gomm, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Guadeloupe  (1794).  He  joined 
his  regiment  as  a  lieutenant  in  1790,  and  fought  in  Holland  under 
the  duke  of  York,  and  subsequently  was  with  Pultency's  Fcrrol 
expedition.  In  1803  he  became  Captain,  and  shortly  afterwards 
qualified  as  a  staff  officer  at  the  High  Wycombe  military  college. 
On  the  general  staff  he  was  with  Cathcart  at  Copenhagen,  with 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  and  on  Moore's  staff  at  Corunna. 
He  was  also  on  Chatham's  staff  in  the  disastrous  Walcheren 
expedition  of  iSoq.  In  1810  he  rejoined  the  Peninsular  army  as 
Lcith's  staff  officer,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  iSio. 
1811  and  1812,  winning  his  majority  after  Fucntes  d'Onor  and 
his  lieutenant -colonelcy  at  Salamanca.  His  careful  reconnais- 
sances and  skilful  leading  were  invaluable  to  Wellington  in  the 
Vittoria  campaign,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the 
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most  trusted  men  of  his  staff.  His  reward  was  a  transfer  to  the 
Coldstream  Guards  and  the  K.C.B.  In  the  Waterloo  campaign 
he  served  on  the  staff  ol  the  sth  British  Division.  From  the 
peace  until  1839  he  was  employed  on  home  service,  becoming 
colonel  in  1829  and  major  general  in  1837.  From  1839  to  184* 
he  commanded  the  troops  in  Jamaica.  He  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1846,  and  was  sent  out  to  be  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  arriving  only  to  find  that  his  appointment  had  been 
cancelled  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whom,  however,  he 
eventually  succeeded  (1850-1855).  In  1854  he  became  general 
and  in  1868  field  marshal.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  constable 
of  the  Tower,  and  he  died  in  1875.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
had  no  children.  His  Letters  and  Journals  were  published  by 
F.  C.  Carr-Gomm  in  1881.  Five  "  Field  Marshal  Gomm  " 
scholarships  were  afterwards  founded  in  his  memory  at  Keblc 
College,  Oxford. 

GOMPERS.  SAMUEL  (1850-  ),  American  labour  leader, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  17th  of  January  1850.  He  was 
put  to  work  in  a  shoe-factory  when  ten  years  old,  but  soon 
became  apprenticed  to  a  cigar-maker,  removed  to  New  York 
in  1863,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  International 
Cigar-makers'  Union,  was  its  delegate  at  the  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Organized  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada,  later  known  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  of  which  he  became  first  president  in  1882.  He  was 
successively  re-elected  up  to  1895,  when  the  opposition  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  then  attempting  to  incorporate  the 
Federation  into  itself,  secured  his  defeat;  he  was  re  elected 
in  the  following  year.  In  1894  he  became  editor  of  the  Federa- 
tion's organ.  The  American  Federationist. 

COMPERZ.  THEODOR  (1832-  ),  German  philosopher  and 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Briinn  on  the  39th  of  March  1832. 
He  studied  at  Brunn  and  at  Vienna  under  Herman  Bonitz. 
Graduating  at  Vienna  in  1867  he  became  Priuitdozcnt,  and 
subsequently  professor  of  classical  philology  (1873).  In  1S82 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  honoris  causa  from 
the  university  of  Konigsbcrg,  and  Doctor  of  Literature  from 
the  universities  of  Dublin  and  Cambridge,  and  became  corre- 
spondent for  several  learned  societies.  His  principal  works  arc: 
Demosthenes  dcr  Slaatsmann  ( 1 S64),  Philodcmi  de  ira  liber  ( 1 S64), 
Traumdeutung  und  Zauberei  (1S66),  Herkulaniuhe  Studicn 
(1865-1S66),  Btitrage  zur  Krilik  und  Erklarung  griech.  Scltnjt- 
stelter  (7  vols.,  1875-1000),  JV(K(  Bruchstucke  Epikurs  (i«;6), 
Die  Bruchstucke  dcr  griech.  Tragiker  und  Cobets  neueste  kritiuhe 
Manier  (iS78),  Hcrodolcischc  Studien  O8S3).  Ein  bisher  unbe- 
kannles  griech.  Schriftsyitem  (1S84),  Zu  Philodems  Buchcrn 
ton  dcr  Musik  (1885),  Ober  den  Abschluss  del  herodoteisihen 
Ceuhichtiverkes  iiSSb),  Plalonische  Au}salze(i  vols  ,  1887-1905), 
Zu  Httakl-.ts  Lehre  und  den  Vberresten  seines  Wcrkes  (1SS7), 
Zu  Arntotehs'  Poetik  (2  parts,  1888-1896),  Ober  die  Charaktcre 
Thcophrjits  (tSSS),  Naclilese  zu  den  Bruchslucken  der  griech. 
Tragiker  (18SS).  Die  Apologie  der  Heilkunst  (1890).  Pkilodem 
und  die  ailhilischen  Schrijteit  der  herculanischcn  Bibliothek  (1S91), 
DicSchnft  tamStaJts'wesenderAthener{iS()i),Diejung!tentdccklen 
Vberresle  einer  den  Platonischcn  Phadon  enthaltenden  Papyrus- 
rolle  (1892),  Aus  der  Hckale  des  Kcllimachos  (1895).  Essays 
und  Erinnerungen  (1905).  He  supervised  a  translation  of  J.  S. 
Mill's  complete  works  (if  vols.,  Leipzig,  1S69-1H80),  and 
wrote  a  life  (Vienna,  1889)  of  Mill.  His  Griechische  Dcnker: 
Ceschichte  der  antiken  Phitosophie  (vols.  i.  and  ii..  Leipzig.  1S93 
and  1002)  was  translated  into  English  by  L,  Magnus  (vol.  i.,  1901). 

GONAGUAS  ("  borderers  "),  descendants  of  a  very  old  cross 
between  the  Hottentots  and  the  Kaffirs,  on  the  "  ethnical  divide  " 
between  the  two  races,  apparently  before  the  arrival  of  the 
whites  in  South  Africa.  They  have  been  always  a  despised  race 
and  regarded  as  outcasts  by  the  Bantu  peoples.  They  were 
threatened  with  extermination  during  the  Kaffir  wars,  but  were 
protected  by  the  British.  At  present  they  live  in  settled  com- 
munities under  civil  magistrates  without  any  tribal  organization, 
and  in  some  districts  could  be  scarcely  disi  inguished  from  the  other 
natives  but  for  their  broken  Hottcntoi-Dutch-English  speech. 


GONCALVES  DIAS.  ANTONIO  (1813-1864),  Brazilian  lyric 
poet,  was  born  near  the  town  of  Caxias,  in  Maranhio.  From  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  he  returned  in  1845  to  his 
native  province,  well-equipped  with  legal  lore,  but  the  literary 
tendency  which  was  strong  within  him  led  him  to  try  his  fortune 
as  an  author  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Here  he  wrote  for  the  newspaper 
press,  ventured  to  appear  as  a  dramatist,  and  in  1846  established 
his  reputation  by  a  volume  of  poems — Primeiros  Cantos — which 
appealed  to  the  national  feelings  of  his  Brazilian  readers,  were 
remarkable  for  their  autobiographic  impress,  and  by  their  beauty 
of  expression  and  rhythm  placed  their  author  at  the  head  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  his  country.  In  1848  he  followed  up  his  success  by 
Segundos  Cantos  e  sextilhas  de  Frei  Anlio,  in  which,  as  the  title 
indicates,  he  puts  a  number  of  the  pieces  in  the  mouth  of  a  simple 
old  Dominican  friar;  and  in  the  following  year,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  his  new  post  as  professor  of  Brazilian  history  in  the 
Imperial  College  of  Pedro  II.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Berredo's  Annaei  hisloricos  do  Maranhio  and  added  a 
sketch  of  tho  migrations  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  third  volume  of 
poems,  which  appeared  with  the  title  of  Ultimos  Cantos  in  1851, 
was  practically  the  poet's  farewell  to  the  service  of  the  muse,  for 
he  spent  t  he  nc  xt  eight  years  engaged  under  government  pat  ronage 
in  studying  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  the  north  and  the 
educational  institutions  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Brazil  in 
1S60  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  an  expedition  (or  the  explora- 
tion of  the  province  of  Ccara,  was  forced  in  1862  by  the  state  of 
his  health  to  try  the  effects  of  another  visit  to  Europe,  and  died  in 
September  1864,  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  him  being  wrecked 
off  his  native  shores.  While  in  Germany  he  published  at  Leipzig 
a  complete  collection  of  his  lyrical  poems,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  the  four  first  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  called  Os 
Tymbiras  (1857)  and  a  Diccionario  da  lingua  Tupy  (1858). 

A  complete  edition  ol  ihc  works  ol  Dut  has  mado  in  appearance 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  See  Wolf.  Briid  lillfraire  (Berlin,  Inno- 
rencio  de  Silva,  Ducionano  biliiographtio  portugues,  viii.  157; 
Sotero  do<  Rciv,  Curio  de  tuteratura  portugueza  e  braztletra, 
iv.  (Maranhjo,  186S);  Jose  Vcrissimo,  Eitudos  dt  literature 
bruzileira.  segunda  serie  (Riu,  1901). 

GONCHAROV.  IVAN  ALEXANDR0V1CH  (1817-1891),  Rus- 
sian novelist,  was  born  6/18  July  1S12,  being  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  in  the  town  of  Simbirsk.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  gymnasiums  at  Moscow,  from  which  he  passed, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty  on  account  of  his  ignorance 
ol  Greek,  into  the  Moscow  University.  He  read  many  French 
works  of  fiction,  and  published  a  translation  of  one  of  the  novels 
of  Eugene  Sue.  During  his  university  career  he  devoted  himself 
tostudy.taking  no  interest  in  the  political  and  Socialistic  agitation 
among  his  fellow-students.  He  was  first  employed  as  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Simbirsk,  and  afterwards  in  the  ministry  of 
finance  at  St  Petersburg.  Being  absorbed  in  bureaucratic  work, 
Goncharov  paid  no  at  tent  ion  to  the  social  questions  then  ardently 
discussed  by  such  men  as  Herzen,  Aksakov  and  Biclinski.  He 
began  his  literary  career  by  publishing  translations  from  Schiller, 
Goethe  and  English  novelists.  His  first  original  work  was 
Obuiknozenr.aya  Istoria,"  ACommonStory  "(1S47).  !;•  1  •  6  he 
sailed  to  Japan  as  secretary  to  Admiral  Putiatin  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  he 
published  a  description  of  the  voyage  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Frigate  PaJlada."  His  best  work  iiOblomot  ( 1857),  whichcxposed 
the  laziness  and  apathy  of  the  smaller  landed  gentry  in  Russia 
anterior  to  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  Russian  critics  have 
pronounced  this  work  to  be  a  faithful  characterization  of  Russia 
and  the  Russians.  Dobrolubov  said  of  it,  "  Oblomofka  (the 
country-seat  of  the  Oblomovsl  is  our  fatherland:  something  of 
Oblomov  is  to  be  found  in  every  one  of  us."  Pcesarcv,  another 
celebrated  critic,  declared  that  "  Oblomovism,"  as  Goncharov 
called  the  sum  total  of  qualities  with  which  he  invested  the  hero 
of  his  story,  "  is  an  illness  fostered  by  the  nature  of  the  Slavonic 
character  and  the  life  of  Russian  society."  In  185S  Goncharov 
was  appointed  a  censor,  and  in  tS63  he  published  another  novel 
called  Obreev.  He  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  produced  nothing  of  any  importance.  His 
death  occurred  on  15/27  September  1891. 
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GONCOURT.  DE,  a  name  famous  in  French  literary  history. 
Eoxond  Locis  Antoine  Huot  de  Goncourt  was  born  at 
Nancy  on  the  26th  of  May  1821,  and  died  at  Champrosay  on  the 
16th  of  July  1800.  Jules  Alfred  Huot  de  Goncourt,  his 
brother,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  17  th  of  December  1830,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  June  1870. 

Writing  always  in  collaboration,  until  the  death  of  the  younger, 
it  was  their  ambition  to  be  not  merely  noveb'sts,  inventing  a  new 
kind  of  novel,  but  historians;  not  merely  historians,  but  the 
historians  of  a  particular  century,  and  of  what  was  intimate  and 
what  is  unknown  in  it ;  to  be  alsodiscriminat  ing.  indeed  innovat  ing, 
critics  of  art,  but  of  a  certain  section  of  art,  the  iSth  century,  in 
France  and  Japan;  and  also  to  collect  pictures  and  bibelots, 
always  of  the  French  and  Japanese  18th  century.  Their  histories 
(Portraits  intimes  du  X  Vlll'  siicU(\%n),  La  Femme  au  X  VIII' 
tilth  (1862),  La  du  Barry  (1878),  &c.)  are  made  entirely  out  of 
documents,  autograph  letters,  scraps  of  costume,  engravings, 
songs,  the  unconscious  self-revelations  of  the  time;  their  three 
volumeson  L'Artdu  XF///'jiWe(tS5o-i87S)dcal  with  Wallcau 
and  his  followers  in  the  same  scrupulous,  minutely  enlightening 
way,  with  all  the  detail  of  unpublished  documents;  and  when 
they  came  to  write  novels,  it  was  with  a  similar  attempt  to  give 
the  inner,  undiscovered,  minute  truths  of  contemporary  existence, 
the  inedit  of  life.  The  same  morbidly  sensitive  noting  of  the 
intdit,  of  whatever  came  to  them  from  their  own  sensations  of 
things  and  people  around  them,  gives  its  curious  quality  to  the 
nine  volumes  of  the  Journal,  1887-1806,  which  will  remain, 
perhaps,  the  truest  and  most  poignant  chapter  of  human  history 
that  they  have  written.  Their  novels,  Strur  Philomine  (1861), 
Rc rje  Mauperin  (1864),  Germinie  Lacrrleux  (1865),  Mauetle 
Salomon  (1865),  Madame  Gervaisais  (1869),  and,  by  Edmond 
alone.  La  Fill*  Elisa  (1878),  Let  Frtres  Zemganno  (1870),  La 
Fautfin  (1882),  Chirie  (1884),  are,  however,  the  work  by  which 
they  will  live  as  artists.  Learning  something  from  Flaubert,  and 
teaching  almost  everything  to  Zola,  they  invented  a  new  kind  of 
novel,  and  their  novels  are  the  result  of  a  new  vision  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  very  element  of  sight  is  decomposed,  as  in  a  picture 
of  Monet.  Seen  through  the  nerves,  in  this  conscious  abandon- 
ment to  the  tricks  of  the  eyesight,  the  world  becomes  a  thing  of 
broken  patterns  and  conflicting  colours,  and  uneasy  movement. 
A  novel  of  the  Concourts  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
details,  set  side  by  side,  every  detail  equally  prominent.  While  a 
novel  of  Flaubert,  for  all  its  detail,  gives  above  all  things  an 
impression  of  unity , a  novel  of  the  Concourts  deliberately  dispenses 
with  unity  in  order  to  give  the  sense  of  the  passing  of  life,  the 
heat  and  form  of  its  moments  as  they  pass.  It  is  written  in  little 
chapters,  sometimes  no  longer  than  a  page,  and  each  chapter  is  a 
separate  notation  of  some  significant  event ,  some  emotion  or  sensa- 
tion which  seems  to  throw  sudden  light  on  the  picture  of  a  soul. 
To  the  Concourts  humanity  is  as  pictorial  a  thing  as  the  world  it 
moves  in,  they  do  not  search  further  than  "  the  physical  basis 
of  life,"  and  they  find  everything  that  can  be  known  of  that 
unknown  force  written  visibly  upon  the  sudden  faces  of  little 
incidents,  little  expressive  moments.  The  soul,  to  them,  is  a 
series  of  moods,  which  succeed  one  another,  certainly  without 
any  of  the  too  arbitrary  logic  of  the  novelist  who  has  conceived  of 
character  as  a  solid  or  consistent  thing.  Their  novels  are  hardly 
stories  at  all,  but  picture-galleries,  hung  with  pictures  of  the 
momentary  aspects  of  the  world.  French  critics  have  complained 
that  the  language  of  the  Concourts  is  no  longer  French,  no  longer 
the  French  of  the  past ;  and  this  is  true.  It  is  their  distinction— 
the  finest  of  their  inventions— that,  in  order  to  render  new 
sensations,  a  new  vision  of  things,  they  invented  a  new 
language.  (A.  Sv.) 

In  hi*  will  Edmond  de  Goncourt  left  his  estate  for  the  endowment 
of  an  academy,  the  formation  of  which  was  entrusted  to  MM. 
Alpbonte  Daudct  and  Leon  Hcnniquc.  The  society  was  to  consist  o( 
ten  members,  each  of  »hom  ».«  to  receive  an  annuity  of  6000  francs, 
and  a  yearly  prize  of  5000  francs  was  10  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
some  work  04  fiction.  Eight  of  the  member*  of  the  new  academy 
were  nominated  in  the  will.  They  were:  Alphonsc  Daudet.  j.  K. 
Huystnans.  LrOn  HeniMque.  Octave  Mirbr.iu.  the  two  brothers 
J  H.  Rosny.  Gustavo  CcfTroy  and  Paul  Marjjijrritir  On  the  191  h 
of  January  1903.  after  much  litigation,  the  academy  »as  constituted. 


with  Elemir  Bourges.  Lucien  Deleaves  and  Leon  Daudct  as  members 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  dc  Concourts  will,  the  place  of 
Alphonsc  Daudct  having  been  left  vacant  by  his  death  in  1807. 

On  the  brothers  de  Goncourt  see  the  Journal  dti  Goncourt  already 
cited:  also  M.  A.  Bclloc  (afterwards  Lowndes)  and  M.  L.  Shcdtock, 
Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  vrilh  Letters  and  Leaves  from  their 
Journals  (1H9S);  Alidor  D<  Irani.  Lts  Goncourt  (1889)  which  contains 
a  valuable  bibliography;  Lettres  de  Jules  de  Goncourt  (1888),  with 

Brcfacc  by  H.  Cearrl;  R.  Doumic.  Porlratts  d'ierivains  (189J);  Paul 
ourgct.  Nouttaux  Essais  de  ptycholope  tonlemporaint  (1886); 
Emilc  Zola,  Let  Romantiers  naturalistet  (1881),  &c. 

GONDA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Fyzabad 

division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  28  m.  N.W.  of 
Fyzabad,  and  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Bengal  &  North- 
Western  railway.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  a 
jungle,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  cattle-fold  (Gontha  or  Golhak), 
where  the  cattle  were  enclosed  at  night  as  a  protection  against 
wild  beasts,  and  from  this  the  town  derives  its  name.  Pop. 
(1001)  15.811.  The  cantonments  were  abandoned  in  1863. 

The  district  of  Conda  has  an  area  of  2813  sq.  m.  It  consists 
of  a  vast  plain  with  very  slight  undulations,  studded  with  groves 
of  mango  trees.  The  surface  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
which  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  belts  known  as  the 
tarii  or  swampy  tract,  the  uparhar  or  uplands,  and  the  larhar 
or  wet  lowlands,  all  three  being  marvellously  fertile.  Several 
rivers  flow  through  the  district,  but  only  two,  the  Gogra  and 
Rapt  i,  arc  of  any  commercial  importance,  the  first  being  navigable 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  latter  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  country  is  dotted  with  small  lakes,  the  water  of  which  is 
largely  used  for  irrigation.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in 
1857,  the  raja  of  Gonda,  after  honourably  escorting  the  govern- 
ment treasure  to  Fyzabad,  joined  the  rebels.  His  estates,  along 
w  ith  those  of  the  rani  of  Tulsipur,  were  confiscated,  and  conferred 
as  rewards  upon  the  maharajas  of  Balrampur  and  Ajodhya,  who 
had  remained  loyal.  In  loot  the  population  was  1,403,195, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  one  decade.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  main  line  and  three  branches  of  the  Bengal  &  North- 
western railway. 

GOh'DAL.  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Kathiawar  political 
agency  of  Bombay,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar.  Its  area  is  1024  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1001)  162,859.  The 
estimated  gross  revenue  is  about  £100,000,  and  the  tribute 
£7000.  Grain  and  cotton  arc  the  chief  products.  The  chief, 
whose  title  is  Thakur  Sahib,  is  a  Jadcja  Rajput,  of  the  same  dan 
as  the  Rao  of  Cutch.  The  Thakur  Sahib,  Sir  Bhagvat  Sinhji 
(b.  1865).  was  educated  at  the  Rajkol  college,  and  afterwards 
graduated  in  arts  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  published  (in  English)  a  Journal  0}  a  Visit  to  England  and 
A  Short  History  of  Aryan  Medical  Science.  In  1892  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University.  He  was 
created  K.C.I.E.  in  1887  and  G.C.I.E.  in  1897.  The  state  has 
long  been  conspicuous  for  its  progressive  administration.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  railway  connecting  it  with  Bhaunagar,  Rajkot 
and  the  sea-board.  The  town  of  Gondii  is  23  m.  by  rail  S.  of 
Rajkot;  pop.  (1901)  10,502. 

GONDAR.  properly  Guendai,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  formerly 
the  capiial  of  the  Amharic  kingdom,  situated  on  a  basaltic  ridge 
some  7500  ft.  above  the  sea,  about  21  m.  N.E.  of  Lake  Tsana, 
a  splendid  view  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  castle.  Two 
streams,  the  Angrcb  on  the  east  side  and  the  Gaha  or  Kaha  on 
the  west,  flow  from  the  ridge,  and  meeting  below  J. he  town,  pass 
onwards  to  the  lake.  In  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century  the 
town  was  much  decayed,  numerous  ruins  of  castles,  palaces 
and  churches  indicating  its  former  importance.  It  was  never  a 
compact  city,  being  divided  into  districts  separated  from  each 
other  by  open  space*.  The  diief  quarters  were  those  of  the 
Abun-Bcd  or  bishop,  the  Etchege-Bed  or  chief  ol  the  monks, 
the  Dcbra  Berhan  or  Church  of  the  Light,  and  the  Gemp  or 
castle.  There  was  also  a  quarter  for  the  Mahommedans.  Gondar 
wan  a  small  village  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
it  was  chosen  by  the  Negus  Sysenius  (Seged  I.)  as  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom.  His  son  Fasilidas,  or  A'lem-Seged  (1633-1667), 
was  the  builder  of  the  castle  which  bears  his  name.  Later 
emperors  built  other  castles  and  palaces,  the  latest  in  date  being 
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that  of  the  Negus  Yesu  II.  This  was  erected  about  1736,  at 
which  lime  Gondar  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  Thereafter  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  civil  wars 
which  raged  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  more  than  once  sacked.  In 
186S  it  was  much  injured  by  the  emperor  Theodore,  who  did 
not  spare  cither  the  castle  or  the  churches.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Abys&inians  at  Debra  Sin  in  August  1887  Gondar  was 
looted  and  fired  by  the  dervishes  under  Abu  Anga.  Although 
they  held  the  town  but  a  short  time  they  inflicted  very  great 
damage,  destroying  many  churches,  further  damaging  the  castles 
and  carrying  off  much  treasure.  The  population,  estimated  by 
James  Bruce  in  1770  at  10,000  families,  had  dwindled  in  toos 
to  about  7000.  Since  the  pacification  of  the  Sudan  by  the 
British  (1886-1880)  there  has  been  some  revival  of  trade  between 
Gondar  and  the  regions  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Among  the  inhabitants 
arc  numbers  of  Mahommcdans,  and  there  is  a  settlement  of 
Falashas.  Cotton,  cloth,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  copper 
wares,  fancy  articles  in  bone  and  ivory,  excellent  saddles  and 
shoes  are  among  the  products  of  the  local  industry. 

Unlike  any  other  buildings  in  Abyssinia,  the  casttes  and 
palaces  of  Gondar  resemble,  with  some  modifications,  the 
medieval  fortresses  of  Europe,  the  style  of  architecture  being 
the  result  of  the  presence  in  the  country  of  numbers  of  Portuguese. 
The  Portuguese  were  expelled  by  Fasilidas,  but  his  castle  was 
built,  by  Indian  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Abyssinians  who  had  learned  something  of  architecture  from  the 
Portuguese  adventurers,  helped  possibly  by  Portuguese  still  in 
the  country.  The  castle  has  two  storeys,  is  go  ft.  by  84  ft., 
has  a  square  tower  and  circular  domed  towers  at  the  corners. 
The  most  extensive  ruins  arc  a  group  of  royal  buildings  enclosed 
in  a  wall.  These  ruins  include  the  palace  of  Ycsu  II.,  which  has 
several  fine  chambers.  Christian  Levantines  were  employed  in 
its  construction  and  it  was  decorated  in  part  with  Venetian 
mirrors,  &c.  In  the  same  enclosure  is  a  small  castle  attributed 
to  Ycsu  I.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  castles  and  palaces  named 
are  little  damaged  and  give  to  Gondar  a  unique  character  among 
African  towns.  Of  the  forty-four  churches,  all  in  the  circular 
Abyssinian  style,  which  arc  said  to  have  formerly  existed  in 
Gondar  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  Major  Powell-Cotton 
found  only  one  intact  in  1000.  This  church  contained  some 
well-executed  native  paintings  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon, 
The  Last  Supper,  &c.  Among  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Christians  of  Gondar  is  that  of  bathing  in  large  crowds  in  the 
Caha  on  the  Feast  of  the  Baptist,  and  again,  though  in  more 
orderly  fashion,  on  Christmas  day. 

See  E.  Riippell.  Mm  in  Abyuinten  (Frankfort -on-the-Main,  1R38- 
1840);  T.  von  Hi  i.l:  1.  Rnst  nr.,  k  Abtsiinitn  (Jena,  1868);  G. 
Lcjcan,  Voyage  en  Aoxittnte  (Paris,  1872);  Arhillc  Raflray,  Ajrxque 
erunlale;  Abyuinie  (Paris,  1876);  P.  H.  G.  Powell-Cotton,  A 
Sportint  Trip  Ihroufk  Abymnta,  chaps.  27-30  (London.  1902);  and 
Boll.  Sec.  Grot  llahana  for  looo.  Views  ofthc  castle  arc  given  by 
Hcuglin.  Raffray  and  Powell-Cotton. 

GONDOKORO,  a  government  station  and  trading-place  on  the 
cast  bank  of  the  upper  Nile,  in  40  54'  N.,  31"  41'  E.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Northern  Province  of  the  (British)  Uganda 
protectorate,  is  1070  m.  by  river  S.  of  Khartum  and  350  m. 
N.N.W.  in  a  direct  line  of  Entebbe  on  Victoria  Nyanza.  The 
station,  which  is  very  unhealthy,  is  at  the  top  of  a  cliff  25  ft. 
above  the  river-level.  Besides  houses  for  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  and  the  lines  for  (he  troops,  there  are  a  few  huts 
inhabited  by  Bari,  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  Nile.  The 
importance  of  Gondokoro  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  limit  of  navigability  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  up 
stream.  From  this  point  the  journey  to  Uganda  is  continued 
overland. 

Gondokoro  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1841-184}, 
when  expeditions  sent  out  by  Mchcmet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt, 
ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  rapids  above  Gondokoro. 
It  soon  became  an  ivory  and  slave-trading  centre.  In  1 851  an 
Austrian  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  established  here,  but  it 
was  abandoned  in  1859.  It  was  at  Gondokoro  that  J.  H.  Speke 
and  J.  A.  Grant,  descending  the  Nile  after  their  discovery  of  its 
source,  met,  on  the  15th  of  February  1863,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 


Uganda  protectorate 


Samuel  Baker  and  his  wife  who  were  journeying  up  the  river. 
In  1871  Baker,  then  governor-general  of  the  equatorial  provinces 
of  Egypt,  established  a  military  post  at  Gondokoro  which  he 
named  Ismailia,  after  I  he  then  khedive.  Baker  made  this  post 
his  headquarters,  but  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  C.  G-  Gordon, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1874,  abandoned  the  station  on  account 
of  its  unhealthy  site,,  removing  to  Lado.  Gondokoro,  however, 
remained  a  trading-station.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdists 
in  188s.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Mahdist  power  in  »8o8 
Gondokoro  was  occupied  by  British  troops  ; 
the  northernmost  post  on  the  Nile  of  the  I 
(sec  Sudan;  Nile;  and  Uganda). 

GONDOMAR,  DIEGO  SARMIENTO  DB  ACURA,  Count  or 
( 1 567— 1626).  Spanish  diplomatist,  was  the  son  of  Garcia  Sarmient  o 
de  Sotomayor,  corrcgidor  of  Granada,  and  governor  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  by  his  marriage  with  Juana  de  Acuna,  an 
heiress.  Diego  Sarmiento,  their  eldest  son,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Gondomar,  in  the  bishopric  of  Tuy,  Galicia,  Spain, 
on  the  1  st  of  November  1 567.  He  inherited  wide  estates  both 
in  Galicia  and  in  Old  Castile.  In  1583  he  was  appointed  by 
Philip  II.  to  the  military  command  of  the  Portuguese  frontier 
and  sea  coast  of  Galicia.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  repulse  of  an  English  roast  raid  in  1585,  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  during  the  unsuccessful  English  attack 
on  Corunna  in  1 580.  In  1 S93  he  was  named  corrcgidor  of  Toro. 
In  1603  he  was  sent  from  court  to  Vigo  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  the  treasure  brought  from  America  by  two 
galleons  which  were  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Vigo,  and  on  his 
return  was  named  a  member  of  the  board  of  finance.  In  1 603 
he  was  again  employed  on  the  coast  of  Galicia,  this  time  to  repel 
a  naval  attack  made  by  the  Dutch.  Although  he  held  military 
commands,  and  administrative  posts,  his  habitual  residence  was 
at  Valladolid,  where  he  owned  the  Casa  del  Sol  and  was  already 
collecting  his  fine  library.  He  was  known  as  a  courtier,  and 
apparently  as  a  friend  of  the  favourite,  the  duke  of  Lerma. 
In  1612  he  was  chosen  as  ambassador  in  England,  but  did  not 
leave  to  lake  up  his  appointment  lill  May  1613. 

His  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  is  based  on  his  two  periods 
of  service  in  England  from  1613  to  1618  and  from  1610  to  1622. 
The  excellence  of  his  latinity  pleased  the  literary  tastes  of  James 
I.,  whose  character  he  judged  with  remarkable  insight.  He 
flattered  the  king's  love  of  books  and  of  peace,  and  he  made 
skilful  use  of  his  desire  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  a  Spanish  infanta.  The  ambassador 'a 
task  was  to  keep  James  from  aiding  the  Protestant  slates 
against  Spain  and  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  avert  English 
attacks  on  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  His  success  made 
him  odious  to  the  anti-Spanish  and  puritan  parties.  The  active 
part  he  took  in  promoting  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
aroused  particular  animosity.  He  was  attacked  in  pamphlets, 
and  the  dramatist  Thomas  Middlcton  made  him  a  principal 
person  in  the  strange  political  play  A  Game  of  Chett,  which 
suppressed  by  order  of- the  council.  In  1617  Sarmiento 
created  count  of  Gondomar.  In  1618  he  obtained  leave  to  1 
home  for  his  health,  but  was  ordered  to  return  by  way  of  Flanders 
and  France  with  a  diplomatic  mission.  In  1610  he  returned  to 
London,  and  remained  till  1622,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retire. 
On  his  return  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  royal  council  and 
governor  of  one  of  the  king's  palaces,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
complimentary  mission  to  Vienna.  Gondomar  was  in  Madrid 
when  the  prince  of  Wales— afterwards  Charles  I. — made  his 
joumey  there  in  search  of  a  wife.  He  died  at  the  house  of  the 
constable  of  Castile,  near  Haro  in  the  Rioja,  on  the  2nd  of 
October  1626. 

Gondomar  was  twice  married,  first  to  his  niece  Beatrix 
Sarmiento,  by  whom  be  had  no  children,  and  then  to  his  cousin 
Constanza  de  Acuna,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  hatred  he  aroused  in  England,  which  was 
shown  by  constant  jeers  at  the  intestinal  complaint  from  which 
he  suffered  for  years,  was  the  best  tribute  to  the  zeal  with  which 
he  served  his  own  master.  Gondomar  collected,  both  before  he 
came  to  London  and  during  his  residence  there,  a  very  fine 
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library  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  Orders  for  the 
arrangement,  binding  and  storing  of  his  books  in  his  house  at 
Valladolid  lake  a  prominent  place  in  his  voluminous  correspond- 
In  1785  the  library  was  ceded  by  his  descendant  and 
ive  the  marquis  of  Malpica  to  King  Charles  III., 
it  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid.  A  portrait  of 
r,  attributed  to  Valazquez,  was  formerly  at  Slowe. 
It  was  mezzotinted  by  Robert  Cooper. 

Authorities,— Gondomar's  missions  to  England  are  largely  dealt 
with  in  S.  R.  Gardiner's  History  of  Expand  (London.  1883-1884). 
In  Spanish,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  wrote  a  useful  biographical 
introduction  to  a  publication  of  a  few  of  his  letters — Cimco  Cartat 
polxtfto-ltltrarias  de  Don  Ditto  Sarmirnto  it  Atttba,  Conde  de 
Goudomar,  issued  at  Madrid  1869  by  the  Soeifdnd  dt  Btblidftlos  of  the 
Spanish  Arademy;  and  there  is  a  life  in  English  by  F.  H.  Lyon 
(1910).  (D.  H.) 

GONDOPHARES,  or  GONTkOPHEXNES,  an  I mlo- Parthian  king 
•bo  ruled  over  the  Kabul  valley  and  the  Punjab.  By  means 
of  his  coins  his  accession  may  be  dated  with  practical  certainty 
at  a  d.  11,  and  his  reign  lasted  for  some  thirty  years.  He  is 
potable  for  his  association  with  St  Thomas  in  early  Christian 
tradition.  The  legend  is  that  India  fell  to  St  Thomas,  who 
showed  unwillingness  to  start  until  Christ  appeared  in  a  vision 
and  ordered  him  to  serve  King  Gondophares  and  build  him  a 
palace.  St  Thomas  accordingly  went  to  India  and  suffered 
martyrdom  there.  This  legend  is  not  incompatible  with  what 
is  known  of  the  chronology  of  Gondophares'  reign. 

CONDWANA,  the  historical  name  for  a  large  tract  of  hilly 
country  in  India  which  roughly  corresponds  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  Central  Provinces.  It  is  derived  from  the 
aboriginal  tribe  of  Gonds,  who  still  form  the  largest  clement 
in  the  population  and  who  were  at  one  time  the  ruling  power. 
From  the  12th  to  as  late  as  the  iSth  century  three  or  four  Gond 
reigned  over  this  region  with  a  degree  of  civilization 


of  the  people.  They  built  large  walled  cities,  and 
immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels.  On  the  whole, 
they  maintained  their  independence  fairly  well  against  the 
Mahomxncdans,  being  subject  only  to  a  nominal  submission  and 
occasional  payment  of  tribute.  But  when  the  Mahratta  invaders 
appeared,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  t8lh  century,  the  Gond 
kingdoms  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance  and  the  aboriginal 
population  fled  for  safety  to  the  hills.  Gondwana  was  thus 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Bhonsla  raja  of  Nagpur,  from 
whom  it  finally  passed  to  the  British  in  1853. 

The  Gonds,  who  call  themselves  Koilur  or  "  highlanders," 
are  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  Dravidian  race  in  India.  Their 
total  number  in  toot  was  2,286,915,  "f  whom  nearly  two  millions 
were  enumerated  in  the  Central  Provinces,  where  they  form  20% 
of  the  population.  Thay  have  a  language  of  their  own,  with 
many  dialects,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  two  great 
Dravidian  languages,  Tamil  and  Telugu.  It  is  unwritten  and 
has  no  literature,  except  a  little  provided  by  the  missionaries. 
More  than  half  the  Gonds  in  the  Central  Provinces  have  now 
abandoned  their  own  dialects,  and  have  adopted  Aryan  forms 
of  speech.  This  indicates  the  extent  to  which  they  have  become 
Hinduized.  The  higher  class  among  them,  called  Raj  Gonds, 
have  been  definitely  admitted  into  Hinduism  as  a  pure  cultivating 
caste;  but  the  great  majority  still  retain  the  animistic  beliefs, 
ceremonial  observances  and  impure  customs  of  food  which  are 
common  to  most  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India. 

GONFALON  (the  late  French  and  Italian  form,  also  found  in 
other  Romanic  languages,  of  tonfanon,  which  is  derived  from 
the  O.H.  Ger.  patdfano,  fund,  war,  and  fane,  flag.  cf.  Mod.  Ger. 
Faknt,  and  English  "  vane  "),  a  banner  or  standard  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  took  the  form  of  a  small  pennon  attached  below 
the  bead  of  a  knight's  lance,  or  when  used  in  religious  processions 
and  ceremonies,  or  as  the  banner  of  a  city  or  state  or  military 
order,  it  became  a  many-slreamcrcd  rectangular  ensign,  fre- 
quently swinging  from  a  cross-bar  attached  to  a  pole.  This  is 
the  most  frequent  use  of  the  word.  The  title  of  "  gonfalonier," 
the  bearer  of  the  gonfalon,  was  in  the  middle  ages  both  military 
and  civiL  It  was  borne  by  the  counts  of  Vcain,  as  leaders  of  the 


men  of  Saint  Denis,  and  when  the  Vextn  was  incorporated  in  the 
kingdom  of  France  the  title  of  Gonfalonier  de  Sant  Denit  passed 
to  the  kings  of  France,  who  thus  became  the  bearers  of  the 
"  orinamme,"  as  the  banner  of  St  Denis  was  called.  "  Gon- 
falonier "  was  the  title  of  civic  magistrates  of  various  degrees 
of  authority  in  many  of  the  city  republics  of  Italy,  notably  of 

office  varied.  At  first  the  gonfaloniers  were  the  leaders  of  the 
various  military  divisions  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1293  was 
created  the  office  of  gonfalonier  of  justice,  who  carried  out  the 
orders  of  the  signiory.  By  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the 
gonfalonier  was  the  chief  of  the  signiory.  At  Lucca  he  was  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  republic.  At  Rome  two  gonfaloniers 
must  be  distinguished,  that  of  the  church  and  that  of  the 
Roman  people;  both  offices  were  conferred  by  the  pope.  The 
first  was  usually  granted  to  sovereigns,  who  were  bound  to 
defend  the  church  and  lead  her  armies.  The  second  bore  a 
standard  with  the  letters  S.P.Q.R.  on  any  enterprise  undertaken 
in  the  name  of  the  church  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  also  at 
ceremonies,  processions,  Ax.  This  was  granted  by  the  pope  to 
distinguished  families.  Thus  the  Cesarini  held  the  office  till 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  Pamphili  held  it  from  1686 
till  1764. 

GONG  (Chinese,  Kfif  gong  or  lam-lam),  a  sonorous  or  musical 
instrument  of  Chinese  origin  and  manufacture,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  broad  thin  disk  with  a  deep  rim.  Gongs  vary  in  diameter 
from  about  20  to  40  in.,  and  they  are  made  of  bronze  containing 
a  maximum  of  22  parts  of  tin  to  78  of  copper;  but  in  many  cases 
the  proportion  of  tin  is  considerably  less.  Such  an  alloy,  when 
cast  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  is  excessively  brittle,  but  it  can  be 
tempered  and  annealed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  If  suddenly  cooled 
from  a  cherry-red  heat,  the  alloy  becomes  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
hammered  and  worked  on  the  lathe,  and  afterwards  it  may  be 
hardened  by  re-hcating  and  cooling  it  slowly.  In  these  properties 
it  will  be  observed,  the  alloy  behaves  in  a  manner  exactly  opposite 
to  steel,  and  the  Chinese  avail  themselves  of  the  known  peculiari- 
ties for  preparing  the  thin  sheets  of  which  gongs  are  made.  They 
cool  their  castings  of  bronze  in  water,  and  after  hammering  out 
the  alloy  in  the  soft  state,  harden  the  finished  gongs  by  heating 
them  to  a  cherry-red  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly.  These 
properties  of  the  alloy  long  remained  a  secret,  said  to  have  been 
first  discovered  in  Europe  by  Jean  Pierre  Joseph  d'Arcet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Riche  and  Champion  arc  said 
to  have  succeeded  in  producing  tam-tams  having  all  the  qualities 
and  timbre  of  the  Chinese  instruments.  The  composition  of  the 
alloy  of  bronze  used  for  making  gongs  is  stated  to  be  as  follows:1 
Copper,  76  52;  Tin,  22  43;  Lead,  0  62;  Zinc,  0-23;  Iron,  018. 
The  gong  is  beaten  with  a  round,  hard,  leather-covered  pad, 
fitted  on  a  short  stick  or  handle.  It  emits  a  peculiarly  sonorous 
sound,  its  complex  vibrations  bursting  into  a  wave-like  succession 
of  tones,  sometimes  shrill,  sometimes  deep.  In  China  and  Japan 
it  is  Used  in  religious  ceremonies,  state  processions,  marriages 
and  other  festivals;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  can  modify 
its  tone  variously  by  particular  ways  of  striking  the  disk. 

The  gong  has  been  effectively  used  in  the  orchestra  to  intensify  the 
impression  of  fear  and  horror  in  melodramatic  scenes.  The  tam-tam 
was  first  introduced  into  a  western  orchestra  by  Francois  Joseph 
Gossec  in  the  funeral  march  composed  at  the  death  of  Mirabeau  in 
1791.  Ga*pard  Spontini  used  it  in  La  V'estale  (1807).  In  the  finale  of 
act  II.,  an  impressive  scene  in  which  the  high  pontiff  pronounces  the 
anathema  on  the  faithless  vestal.  It  was  also  used  in  the  funeral 
music  played  when  the  remains  of  Napoleon  the  Great  were  brought 
back  to  France  in  1840.  Meyerbeer  made  use  of  the  instrument  in  the 
scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  three  nuns  in  Robert  It  diabte.  Four 
tam-tams  are  now  used  at  Bayrruth  in  Partifal  to  reinforce  the  bell 
instruments,  although  there  is  no  indication  given  in  the  score  (see 
Parsifal).  The  tam-tam  has  been  treated  from  its  ethnographical 
side  by  Franz  Heger.*  (K.  S.) 

QONOORA  T  ARGOTE,  LUIS  DE  (1561-1627),  Spanish  lyric 
poet,  was  born  at  Cordova  on  the  t  tth  of  July  1  s6t.  His  father, 
Francisco  de  Argote,  was  corregidor  of  that  city;  the  poet  early 
adopted  the  surname  of  his  mother,  Leonora  de  G6ngora,  who 

'  See  La  trande  Eneydoptdit,  vol.  viii.  (Paris).  "  Bronze."  p  146a- 

'Alte  Sfetaillrommeln  aus  Sudost-Aiitn  (Leipzig.  1902).  Bd.  |>. 
Text;  Bd.  ii..  Tafeln. 
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was  descended  Irom  an  ancient  tamily.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  as  a  student  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  but  be  obtained  no  academic  distinctions  and  was 
content  with  an  ordinary  pass  degree.  He  was  already  known 
as  a  poet  in  1585  when  Cervantes  praised  him  in  the  Galatea;  in 
this  same  year  be  took  minor  orders,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  nominated  to  a  canonry  at  Cordova.  About  1605-1606 
be  was  ordained  priest,  and  thenceforth  resided  principally  at 
Valladolid  and  Madrid,  where,  as  a  contemporary  remarks,  he 
"  noted  and  stabbed  at  everything  with  his  satirical  pen."  His 
circle  of  admirers  was  now  greatly  enlarged;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment accorded  to  his  singular  genius  was  both  slight  and  tardy 
Ultimately  indeed,  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Sandoval, 
be  obtained  an  appointment  as  honorary  chaplain  to  Philip  III., 
but  even  this  slight  honour  he  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy. 
In  i6j6  a  severe  illness,  which  seriously  impaired  his  memory, 
compelled  his  retirement  to  Cordova,  where  he  died  on  the  14th 
of  May  1627.  An  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  almost 
immediately  after  his  death  by  Juan  Lopez  de  Vicuna;  the 
frequently  reprinted  edition  by  Hozcs  did  not  appear  till  1633. 


for  the  guitar,  and  of  certain  larger  poems,  such  as  the  Sole Jades 
and  the  Poli/emo.  Too  many  of  them  exhibit  that  tortuous 
elaboration  of  style  (estilo  cullo)  with  which  the  name  of  Gongora 
is  inseparably  associated;  but  though  Gongora  has  been  justly 
censured  for  affected  Latinisms,  unnatural  transpositions,  strained 
metaphors  and  frequent  obscurity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  a  man  of  rare  genius, — a  fact  cordially  acknowledged  by 
those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  most  capable  of  judging. 
It  was  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  imitated  G6ngora's  style 
without  inheriting  his  genius  that  culUranismo  became  absurd. 
Besides  his  lyrical  poems  Gongora  is  the  author  of  a  play  entitled 
Las  Firmtxas  de  Isabel  and  of  two  incomplete  dramas,  the 
Comedia  venatoria  and  El  Dotlor  Carlino.  The  only  satisfactory 
edition  of  bis  works  is  that  published  by  R.  Foulche-Delbosc  in 
the  BMiotketa  HispanUa. 

See  Edward  Churton,  Gontora  (London,  1863,  2  vol*.);  M. 
Gonzalez  y  Frances,  G&ntora  racitmero  (Cordoba.  1895);  M.  Gonzalez 
y  Franc**,  Pen  Luis  de  Corpora  vinduando  su  Jama  ante  el  propxo 
obispo  (Cordoba,  1899); "  Vingt-tix  I  .cures  dc  Gongora  "  in  the  Revue 
kispantque,  vol.  x.  pp.  184-225  (Paris,  1903). 

GONIOMETER  (from  Gr.  yuvla,  angle,  and  iikrpov,  measure), 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals;  there  arc  two 
kinds — the  contact  goniometer  and  the  reflecting  goniometer. 
Nicola  us  Stena  in  1669  determined  the  inlcrfacial  angles  of 
quartz  crystals  by  cutting  sections  perpendicular  to  the  edges, 
the  plane  angles  of  the  sections  being  then  the  angles  between  the 
faces  which  arc  perpendicular  to  the  sections.  The  earliest  instru- 
ment was  the  contact  goniometer  devised  by  Carangeot  in  1783. 

The  Contact  Goniometer  (or  Hand-Goniometer). — This  consists  of 
two  metal  rules  pivoted  together  at  the  centre  of  a  graduated  semi- 
circle (fig.  1).  The  instrument  is  placed  with  its  plane  perpendicular 

to  an  edge  between 
two    faces    of  the 
crystal  to  be  meas- 
ured, and  the  rules 
arc     brought  into 
contact    with  the 
faces;  this  U  best 
done  by  holding  the 
crystal    up  against 
ithc  light  with  the 
J  edge  in  the  line  of 
sight.      The  angle 
jy  between    the  rules, 

/y^y  read  on  the 

•^V^  graduated  scmi- 

_  _  _  circle,    then  gives 

Fig.  I. — Contact  Goniometer.  the  angle  between 

the  two  faces.  The 

rules  are  slotted,  so  that  they  may  be  shortened  and  their  tips  applied 
to  a  crystal  partly  embedded  in  its  matrix.  The  instrument  repre- 
sented in  fig.  I  is  practically  the  same  in  all  its  details  as  that  made 
for  Carangeot,  and  it  is  employed  at  the  present  day  for  the  approxi- 
mate measurement  of  large  crystals  with  dull  and  much  facet. 
S.  L.  Pcnfield  (1900)  has  devised 
contact  goniometer,  consisting 
of  cardboard  or  celluloid. 


itn  dull  and  rough  laces, 
cheap  and  simple  forms  of 
arms  and  protractors  made 


The  Reftedinfi  Goniometer.— This  is  an  instrument  of  far  greater 

precision,  and  is  always  used  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
angles  when  small  crystals  with  bright  faces  are  available.  As  a  rule, 
the  smaller  the  crystal  the  more  even  are  its  faces,  and  when  these  are 
smooth  and  bright  they  reflect  sharply  defined  images  of  a  bright 
object.  By  turning  the  crystal 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  the 
edge  between  two  (.ice*,  the 
image  reflected  Irom  a  second 
face  may  be  brought  into  the 
same  position  as  that  formerly 
occupied  by  the  image  reflected 
from  the  first  (ace,  the  angle 
through  which  the  erysul  ha» 
been  rotated,  as  determined  by 
a  graduated  circle  to  which  the 
crystal  is  fixed,  is  the  angle 
between  the  normals  to  the 
two  faces. 

Several  forms  of  instruments 
depending  on  this  principle 
have  been  devised,  the  earliest 
being  the  vertical-circle  gonio- 
meter of  W.  II  Woliaston, 
made  in  1809.  This  consists 
of  a  circle  m  (fig  2),  grarf.iarcd 
to  degrees  of  arc  and  reading 
with  the  vernier  h  to  minutes, 
which  turns  with  the  milled 
head  (  about  a  horizontal 
axis.  The  cry  stal  is  attached  _ 
with  wax  (a  mixture  of  l«x-s- Fic.  2.— \  crtical-Circlc  Goniometer, 
wax  and  pilch)  to  the  holder 

q.  and  by  means  of  tl.i:  pivoted  arcs  it  may  be  adjusted  so  that 
the  edge  between  two  (acta  (a  zone-axis)  is  parallel  to,  and  coincident 
with,  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  crystal- holder  and  adjustment- 
arcs,  together  with  the  milled  head  s,  are  carried  on  an  axis  which 
passes  through  the  hollow  axis  of  the  graduated  circle,  and  may  thus 
be  rotated  independently  of  the  circle.    In  use,  the  goniometer  is 

E laced  directly  opposite  to  a  window,  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
orizontal  window-bars,  and  as  far  distant  as  possible.  The  eye  is 
placed  quite  close  to  the  crystal,  and  the  image  of  an  upper  window- 
bar  (or  better  still  a  slit  in  a  dark  screen)  as  seen  in  the  crystal-face 
is  made  to  coincide  with  a  lower  window-bar  (or  chalk  mark  on  the 
floor)  as  seen  directly:  this  is  done  by  turning  the  milled  head  S. 
the  reading  of  the  graduated  circle  having  previously  been  observed. 
Without  moving  the  eye,  tile  milled  head  J,  together  with  the  crystal, 
is  then  rotated  until  the  image  from  a  second  lace  is  brought  into  the 
same  position;  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  readings 
of  the  graduated  circle  will  then  gi\c  the  angle  between  the  normals 
of  the  two  faces. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  on  Wot  last  on gonio- 
meter. The  adjust  merit-arcs  have  been  modified;  a  mirror  of  black 
glass  fixed  to  the  stand  beneath  the  crystal  gives  a  reflected  image  of 
the  signal,  with 
which  the  reflec- 
tion  from  the 
crystal  can  be 
more  conveni- 
ently made  to  co- 
incide; a  telescope 
provided  with 
cross- wires  give-, 
greater  precision 
to  the  direction 
of  the  reflected 
rays  of  light;  and 
with  the  telescope 
a  collimator  has  f- 
somctimcs  been  /  ii 
used.  r~*  1 

A  still  greater 
improvement  was 
effected  by  plac- 
ing the  graduated 
citric  in  a  hori- 
zontal position, 
as  in  the  instru- 
ments of  1L.  L 
Malus  (1810),  F. 

C.  von  Riese  (t«:9)  and  J.  Rabinct  (1839).  Many  forms  of 
the  horitontal-cirde  gontnmtler  have  been  constructed;  they  are 
provided  with  a  telex  ope  and  collimator,  and  in  construction  are 
essentially  the  same  as  a  spectrometer,  with  the  addition  of  arrange- 
ments for  adjusting  and  centring  the  crystal.  The  instrument  shown 
in  fig.  3  is  made  by  K.  Fuess  of  Berlin.  It  has  four  concentric  axes, 
which  enable  the  crystal-holder  A,  together  with  the  adjustment- 
arcs  B  and  centring-slides  i).  to  I*  raised  or  lowered,  or  to  be  1 
independently  ol  the  circle  H;  further,  either  the  1 
the  telescope  T  may  be  routed  with  the  circle,  while  the 


Fl«.  3  — Horizontal-Circle 
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fixed.  The  crystal  is  placed  on  the  holder  and  adjusted 
so  that  the  edge  (tone-axis)  between  two  fares  is  coincident  with  the 
axis  of  the  instrument.  Light  from  an  incandescent  gas-burner 
passes  through  the  slit  of  the  collimator  C,  and  the  image  of  the  slit 
(signal)  reflected  from  the  crystal  face  is  viewed  in  the  telescope. 
The  clamp  a  and  slow-motion  screw  F  enable  the  image  to  be 
brought  exactly  on  the  cross-wires  of  the  telescope,  and  the  position 
of  the  circle  with  respect  to  the  vernier  is  read  through  the  lens. 
The  crystal  and  the  circle  are  then  rotated  together  until  the  image 
from  a  second  face  is  brought  on  the  cross-wires  of  the  telescope,  and 
the  angle  through  which  they  have  been  turned  is  the  angle  between 
the  normals  to  the  two  faces.  While  measuring  the  angles  between 
the  faces  of  crystals  the  telescope  remains  fixed  by  the  clamp  ff,  but 
when  this  is  released  the  instrument  may  be  used  as  a  spectrometer 
or  refractometer  for  determining,  by  the  method  of  minimum 
deviation,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  an  artificially  cut  prism  or  of  a 
transparent  crystal  when  the  face*  are  suitably  inclined  to  one 
another. 

With  a  one-circle  goniometer,  such  as  is  described  above,  it  is 
necessary  to  mount  and  re-adjust  the  crystal  afresh  for  the  measure- 
ment of  each  zone  of  faces  (i.e.  each  set  of  faces  intersecting  in  parallel 
edges);  with  very  small  crystals  this  operation  takes  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  minute  faces  are  not  readily  identified  again.  Further, 
in  certain  case*,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  angles  between  zones, 
nor  to  determine  the  position  of  small  faces  which  do  not  lie  in  pro- 
minent zones  on  the  crystal.  These  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
by  the  use  of  a  two-circle  goniometer  or  theodolite-goniometer, 
which  as  a  combination  of  a  vertical-circle  goniometer  and  one  with  a 
horizontal-circle  was  first  employed  by  W.  H.  Miller  in  1874.  Special 
forms  have  been  designed  by  E.  S.  Fedorov  (18*9).  V.  Goldschmidt 
(1893),  &  Czapski  (1893)  and  F.  Stoeber  (1898),  which  differ  mainly 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  optical  parts.  In  these  instruments  the 
crystal  is  set  up  and  adjusted  once  for  all,  with  the  axis  of  a  prominent 
zone  parallel  to  the  axis  of  either  the  horizontal  or  the  vertical 
circle.  Asa  rule,  only  in  this  zone  can  the  angles  bet  ween  the  faces  be 
measured  directly;  the  positions  of  all  the  other  faces,  which  need 
nee.  are  fixed  by  the  simultaneous  readings  of  the 
I  readings,  corresponding  to  the  polar  distance  and 
azimuth,  or  latitude  and  longitude  readings  of  astronomical  tele- 
scopes, must  be  plotted  on  a  projection  before  the  symmetry  of  the 
crystal  is  apparent;  and  laborious  calculations  are  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  the  indices  of  the  faces  and  the  angles  between 
them,  and  the  other  constants  of  the  crystal,  or  to  test  whether  any 
I  faces  are  accurately  in  a 

"1  another  gradu- 
■  to  the  axis 
With 

such  an  instrument  measurements  may  be  made  in  any  zone  or 
between  any  two  faces  without  re-adjusting  the  crystal;  further  the 
troublesome  calculations  are  avoided,  and,  indeed,  the  instrument 
may  be  used  for  solving  spherical  triangles.  Different  forms  of 
three-circle  goniometers  nave  been  designed  by  G.  F.  H.  Smith 
(1899  a»d  1904).  E-  S.  Fedorov  (1900)  and  J.  F.  C.  Klein  (1900). 
Besides  being  used  as  a  one-,  two-,  or  three-circle  goniometer  for 
the  measurement  of  the  interfacial  angle*  of  crystals,  and  as  a  re- 
fractometer for  determining  refractive  indices  by  the  prismatic 
method  or  by  total  reflection,  Klein "s  instrument,  which  is  called  a 
poly  meter,  is  fitted  with  accessory  optical  apparatus  which  enables 
st  to  be  used  for  examining  a  crystal  in  parallel  or  convergent  polar- 


three  faces  are  accurately  in  a  zone. 

These  disadvantages  are  overcome  by  adding  still  anot 
ated  circle  to  the  instrument,  with  its  axis  perpendicular 
of  the  vertical  circle,  thus  forming  a  three-circle  goniome 


ted  light  and  for  measuring  the  optic  axial  angle. 
Goniometers  of  special  com 


I  const  ruction  have  been  devised  for  certain 
for  instance,  the  inverted  horizontal-circle  goniometer  of 
Micrs  (1903)  for  measuring  crystals  during  their  growth  in  the 
ther  liquid.  A.  K.  Tutton  (1N94)  ha'  combincda  goniometer  with 
lapidaries  appliances  for  cutting  section-plate*  and  prisms  from 
crystal*  accurately  in  any  desired  direction.  The  instrument 
commonly  employed  for  measuring  the  optic  axial  angle  of  biaxial 
crystals  is  really  a  combination  of  a  goniometer  with  a  polari scope. 
For  the  optical  investigation  of  minute  crystals  under  the  microscope, 
various  forms  of  stage-goniometer  with  one,  two  or  three  graduated 
circles  have  been  constructed.  An  ordinary  microscope  fitted  with 
cross-wires  and  a  rotating  graduated  stage  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
goniometer  for  measuring  the  plane  angles  of  a  crystal  face  or  section, 
being  the  same  in  principle  as  the  contact  goniometer. 

For  fuller  description*  of  goniometers  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  text-books  of  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy,  especially  to 
P.  H_  Groth.  Phyiikaiwhe  Krystalkfrapkie  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1905). 
» C.  Leiss.  Die  eptiuhen  InUrnmetOt  der  Ftrma  R.  Fuess.  drren 
iutteruHt  und  Awmmimg  (Leipzig,  1899).  (L.  J.  S.) 

GONTAUT,  MARIE  JOSEPHINE  LOUISE,  Duchess e  de 
(«773-«*S7).  **»  born  it»  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  August  1773, 
daughter  of  Augustin  Francois,  comic  de  Montaut-Navaillcs, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  two  brothers  when 
children.  The  count  of  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.) 
and  bis  wife  stood  sponsors  to  Josephine  de  Montaut,  and  she 
shared  the  lessons  given  by  Madame  de  Genlis  to  the  Orleans 
f,  with  whom  her  mother  broke  oft*  relations  after  the  out- 


break of  the  Revolution.  Mother  and  daughter  emigrated  to 
Coblcnz  in  1792;  thence  they  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  finally 
to  England,  where  Josephine  married  the  marquis  Charles 
Michel  de  Gontaut-Saint-Bl&card.  They  returned  to  France 
at  the  Restoration,  and  resumed  their  place  at  court.  Madame 
de  Gontaut  became  lady-in-waiting  to  Caroline,  duchess  of 
Berry,  and,  on  the  birth  of  the  princess  Louise  (MUe  d'Artois, 
afterwards  duchess  of  Parma),  governess  to  the  children  of 
France.  Next  year  the  birth  of  Henry,  duke  of  Bordeaux 
(afterwards  known  as  the  comte  de  Chambord),  added  to  her 
charge  the  heir  of  the  Bourbons.  She  remained  faithful  to  his 
cause  all  her  life.  Her  husband  died  in  1822,  and  in  1827  she 
was  created  duchesse  de  Gontaut.  She  followed  the  exiled  royal 
family  in  1830  to  Holyrood  Palace,  and  then  to  Prague,  but  in 
1834,  owing  to  differences  with  Pierre  Louis,  due  de  Blacas,  who 
thought  her  comparatively  liberal  views  dangerous  for  the 
prince  and  princess,  she  received  a  brusque  conge  from  Charles  X. 
Her  twin  daughters,  Josephine  (1706-1844)  and  Charlotte  (1706- 
1818),  married  respectively  Ferdinand  de  Cbabot,  prince  de  Leon 
and  afterwards  due  de  Rohan,  and  Francois,  comte  de  Bourbon- 
Bussct.  She  herself  wrote  in  her  old  age  some  naive  memoirs, 
which  throw  an  odd  light  on  the  pretensions  of  the  "  governess 
of  the  children  of  France."   She  died  in  Paris  in  1857. 

See  her  Memoir  1  (Eng.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1894), and  Lettrtt  inMHei(t&)s). 

GONVILE,  EDMUND  (d.  1351),  founder  of  Gonville  Hall, 
now  Gonville  and  Cuius  College,  at  Cambridge,  England,  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  William  de  Gonvile,  and  the 
brother  of  Sir  Nicholas  Gonvile.  In  1320  he  was  rector  of 
Thclnct  ham,  Suffolk,  and  steward  there  for  William,  carl  Warren 
and  the  carl  of  Lancaster.  Six  years  later  he  was  rector  of 
Rushwortb,  and  in  1342  rector  of  Tcrrington  St  John  and  com- 
missioner for  the  marshlands  of  Norfolk.  In  this  year  he 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  at  Rushworth,  sup- 
pressed in  1 541.  The  foundation  of  Gonville  Hall  at  Cambridge 
was  effected  by  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  III.  in  1348. 
It  was  called,  officially,  the  Hall  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  was  usually  known  as  Gunncll  or  Gonville 
Hall.  Its  original  site  was  in  Free-school  Lane,  where  Corpus 
Christi  College  now  stands.  Gonvile  apparently  wished  it  to 
be  devoted  to  training  for  theological  study,  but  after  his  death 
the  foundation  was  completed  by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of. 
Norwich  and  founder  of  Trinity  Hall,  on  a  different  site  and  with 
considerably  altered  statutes.    (See  also  Caius,  Joiin.) 

GONZAGA,  an  Italian  princely  family  named  after  the  town 
where  it  probably  had  its  origin.  Its  known  history  begins  with' 
the  13th  century,  when  Luigi  I.  (1267-1360),  after  fierce  struggles 
supplanted  his  brother-in-law  Rinaldo  (nicknamed  Passerine) 
Bonacolsi  as  lord  of  Mantua  in  August  1328,  with  the  title  of 
captain-general,  and  afterwards  of  vicar-general  of  the  empire,; 
adding  the  designation  of  count  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia, 
which  fief  the  Goruagas  held  from  1328  to  1354.  In  July  133s 
his  son  Guido,  with  the  help  of  Filippino  and  Feltrino  Gonzaga, 
wrested  Rcggio  from  the  Scaligeri  and  held  it  until  1371.  Luigl 
was  succeeded  by  Guido  (d.  1369);  the  latter's  son  Luigi  II.. 
came  next  in  succession  (d.  1382),  and  then  Giovan  Francesco  L 
(d.  1407),  who,  although  at  one  time  allied  with  the  treacherous 
Gian  Galeazzo  Viscomi,  incurred  the  latter's  enmity  and  all  but 
lost  his  estates  and  his  life  in  consequence;  eventually  be  joined 
the  Florentines  and  Bologncse,  enemies  of  Visconti.  He  pro- 
moled  commerce  and  wisely  developed  the  prosperity  of  his 
dominions.  His  son  Giovan  Francesco  II.  (d.  1444)  succeeded  him 
under  the  regency  of  his  uncle  Carlo  Malatesla  and  tbe  protection 
of  the  Venetians.  He  became  a  famous  general,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  to  the  emperor  Sigismund  with  tbe  title  of 
marquess  of  Mantua  for  himself  and  his  descendants  (1432),  an 
investiture  which  legitimatized  the  usurpations  of  the  house  of 
Gonzaga.  His  son  Luigi  HI.  "  il  Turco  "  (d.  1478)  likewise 
became  a  celebrated  soldier,  and  was  also  a  learned  and  liberal 
prince,  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  His  son  Fcdcrigo  I. 
(d.  1484)  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  served  under 
various  foreign  sovereigns,  including  Bona  of  Savoy  and  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici;  subsequently  he  upheld  the  rights  ol  the  house  ol 
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Este  against  Pope  Siztus  IV.  and  the  Venetians,  whose  ambitious 
claims  were  a  menace  to  his  own  dominions  of  Ferrara  and 
Mantova.  His  son  Giovan  Francesco  III.  (d.  1519)  continued  ihe 
military  traditions  of  the  family,  and  commanded  the  allied 
Italian  forces  against  Charles  VIII.  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo; 
he  afterwards  fought  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  Tuscany, 
until  captured  by  the  Venetians  in  1509.  On  his  liberation  he 
adopted  a  more  peaceful  and  conciliatory  policy,  and  with  the 
help  of  bis  wife,  the  famous  Isabella  d'Este,  he  promoted  the 
fine  arts  and  letters,  collecting  pictures,  statues  and  other  works 
of  art  with  intelligent  discrimination.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Federigo  II.  (d.  1540),  captain-general  of  the  papal  forces. 
After  the  peace  of  Cambrai  (1510)  his  ally  and  protector,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  raised  his  title  to  that  of  duke  of  Mantua  in 
1530;  in  1536  the  emperor  decided  the  controversy  for  the 
succession  of  Monferrato  between  Federigo  and  the  house  of 
Savoy  in  favour  of  the  former.  His  son  Francesco  I.  succeeded 
him,  and,  being  a  minor,  was  placed  under  the  regency  of  his 
uncle  Cardinal  Ercole;  he  was  accidentally  drowned  in  1550, 
leaving  his  possessions  to  his  brother  Guglielmo.  The  latter 
was  an  extravagant  spendthrift,  but  having  subdued  a  revolt 
in  Monferrato  was  presented  with  that  territory  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  At  his  death  in  1587  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Viwcnzo  I.  (d.  1612),  who  was  more  addicted  to  amusements 
than  to  warfare.  Then  followed  in  succession  his  sons  Francesco 
II.  (d.  1612),  Fcrdinando  (d.  1626), and  VinccnxoII.  (d.  1627),  all 
three  incapable  and  dissolute  princes.  The  last  named  appointed 
as  his  successor  Charles,  the  son  of  Hcnricttc,  the  heiress  of  the 
French  family  of  Nevers-Rethel,  who  was  only  able  to  take 
possession  of  the  ducal  throne  after  a  bloody  struggle;  his 
dominions  were  laid  waste  by  foreign  invasions  and  he  himself 
was  reduced  to  the  sorest  straits.  He  died  in  1637,  leaving  his 
possessions  to  his  grandson  Charles  (Carlo)  II.  under  the  regency 
of  the  lattcr's  mother  Maria  Gonzaga,  which  lasted  until  1647- 
Charles  died  in  consequence  of  his  own  profligacy  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  Charles  (Fcrdinando  Carlo), 
who  was  likewise  for  some  years  under  the  regency  of  bis  mother 
Isabella  of  Austria.  Ferdinand  Charles,  another  extravagant 
and  dissolute  prince,  acquired  the  county  of  Guastalla  by 
marriage  in  1678,  but  lost  it  soon  afterwards;  he  involved  his 
country  in  useless  warfare,  with  the  result  that  in  1708  Austria 
annexed  the  duchy.  On  the  sth  of  July  of  the  same  year  he 
died  in  Venice,  and  with  him  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  came  to  an 
end. 

Of  the  cadet  branches  of  the  house  one  received  the  lordship 
of  Bozzolo,  another  the  counties  of  Novcllara  and  Bagnolo,  a 
third,  of  which  the  founder  was  Fcrrante  I.  (d.  1557),  retained 
the  county  of  Guastalla,  raised  to  a  duchy  in  1621,  and  came  to 
an  end  with  the  death  of  Giuseppe  Maria  on  the  16th  of  August 
1746- 

Bibliography. — S.  MafTci,  Annelid*  Mantova  (Tortona.  1675); 
G. Verooesi,  Quadra slorito delta  Mtrandoia  (Modena,  1847);  T.  And, 
Storia  dt  Guastalla  (Guastalla,  1875.  4  vols.):  Alcsaandro  Luzio, 
/  Preealtori  <T Isabella  d'Este  (Ancona,  1887) ;  A.  Luzio  and  R.  Renter. 
"  Francesco  Gonzaga  alia  battaglia  di  Fornovo  (1495),  aecondo  i 
document!  Mantovani  "  (in  Arcktvio  slorito  italiano.  wet.  v.  vol.  vi., 
305-246);  id.,  Mantora  t  Urbino,  Isabella  d'Este  e  Elisabeth  Gontata 
nelle  retazioni  famigtiari  e  nelle  viemde  politicke  (Turin,  1893);  L.G., 
Pllissicr,  "  Lcs  Relations  de  Francois  de  Gonzague,  marquis  dc 
Mantuue,  avec  Ludovico  Sforza  et  Louis  XJ I  "  (in  Annates  de  la 
faculU  de  Lettres  de  Bordeaux.  >893):  Antonino  Bertolotti,  "  Lettere 
del  duca  di  Savoia  Emanucle  Filiberto  a  Guglielmo  Gonzaga.  duca  di 
Mantova"(i4 rch.  sloe,  it.,  ter.  v.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  250-283) :  Edmondo  SoUri, 
Lettere  inedite  del  card.  Gaspare  Conlarini  net  cartrttio  del  card. 
Ercole  Gontata  (Venice.  1904);  Arturo  Scgr*.  //  Ruktamo  di  Don 
Fcrrante  Gonzaga  dot  governo  di  iltlano.  e  sue  conseguenxt  (Turin. 
I004)- 

OOMZAOA.  THOMAZ  ANTONIO  (1744-1800),  Portuguese 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Oporto  and  the  son  of  a  Brazilian-born 
judge.  He  spent  a  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Bahia,  where  bis 
father  was  disembartador  of  the  appeal  court,  and  returning  to 
Portugal  he  went  to  the  university  of  Coimbra  and  took  his  law 
degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  remained  on  there  for  some 
years  and  compiled  a  treatise  of  natural  law  on  legalist  lines, 
dedicating  it  to  Pombal,  but  the  fall  of  the  marquis  led  him  to 


leave  Coimbra  and  become  a  candidate  for  a  magistracy,  and  is 

1 78a  he  obtained  the  posts  of  ouxidor  and  proved  or  of  the  goods  of 
deceased  and  absent  persons  at  V  illa  Rica  in  the  province  of  Minis 
Geraes  in  Brazil.  In  17S6  he  was  named  disembartador  of  tbe 
appeal  court  at  Bahia,  and  three  years  later,  as  be  was  about  to 
marry  a  young  lady  of  position,  D.  Maria  de  Scixas  Brandio,  the 
Marilia  of  his  verses,  he  suddenly  found  himself  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  being  the  principal  author  of  a  Republican  conspiracy  in 
Minas.  Conducted  to  Rio,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  and 
interrogated,  but  constantly  asserted  his  innocence.  However, 
his  friendship  with  the  conspirators  compromised  him  in  the  ryes 
of  his  absolutist  judges,  who,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  known  of 
the  plot  and  not  denounced  it,  sentenced  him  in  April  1792  to 
perpetual  exile  in  Angola,  with  the  confiscation  of  bis  property. 
Later,  this  penalty  was  commuted  into  one  of  ten  years  of  exile  to 
Mozambique,  with  a  death  sentence  if  be  should  ret  urn  to  America. 
After  having  spent  three  years  in  prison,  Gonzaga  sailed  in  May 
1 792  for  Mozambique  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  a  violent  fever 
almost  ended  his  life.  A  wealthy  Portuguese  gentleman,  married 
to  a  lady  of  colour,  charitably  received  him  into  bis  bouse,  and 
when  the  poet  recovered,  he  married  their  young  daughter  who 
had  nursed  him  through  tbe  attack.  He  lived  in  exile  until  his 
death,  practising  advocacy  at  intervals,  but  his  last  years  were 
embittered  by  fits  of  melancholia,  deepening  into  madness,  which 
were  brought  on  by  the  remembrance  of  his  misfortunes.  His 
reputation  as  a  poet  rests  on  a  little  volume  of  bucolics  entitled 
Marilia,  which  includes  all  his  published  verses  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  corresponding  with  those  of  bis  life.  The  first  extendi 
to  his  imprisonment  and  breathes  only  love  and  pleasure,  while 
the  main  theme  of  tbe  second  part,  written  in  prison,  is  his 
saudade  for  Marilia  and  past  happiness.  Gonzaga  borrowed  his 
forms  from  the  best  models,  Anacreon  and  Theocritus,  but  the 
matter,  except  for  an  occasional  imitation  of  Petrarch,  tbc 
natural,  elegant  style  and  tbe  harmonious  petrification,  are  aQ 
his  own.  The  booklet  comprises  the  most  celebrated  collection  of 
erotic  poetry  dedicated  to  a  single  person  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue;  indeed  its  popularity  is  so  great  as  to  exceed  its  in  tries* 
merit. 

Twenty-nine  editions  had  appeared  up  to  1854.  but  the  Paris 
edition  of  1862  in  2  vols,  is  in  every  way  the  best,  although  tbe 
authenticity  of  the  verses  in  its  3rd  part,  which  do  not  relate  to 
Martlus.  is  doubtful.  A  popular  edition  of  the  first  two  parts  was 
published  in  1888  (Lisbon.  Corazzi).  A  French  version  of  Marilia  \rf 
Monglave  and  Chalas  appeared  in  Paris  in  1825.  an  Italian  by 
Vegezzi  Ruscalla  at  Turin  in  1844.  a  Latin  by  Dr  Castro  Lopes  at 
Rib  in  1868,  and  there  is  a  Spanish  one  by  Vedia. 

See  Innocencio  da  Silva,  Ditxionario  bibliographic o  porUgur:, 
vol.  vii.  p.  320.  also  Dr  T.  Braga,  Fttinlo  Elysxo  e  as  Dsssidentaj  da 
Arcadia  (Oporto,  1901).  (E.  Pa.) 

GONZALEZ-CARVAJAL,  TOMAS  JOSfe  (1753-1834),  Spanish 
poet  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1753.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Seville,  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Madrid. 
He  obtained  an  office  in  the  financial  department  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  in  1 79s  was  made  intendant  of  the  colonies  which  bad 
just  been  founded  in  Sierra  Morcna  and  Andalusia.  During 
1800-181 1  be  held  an  intendancy  in  tbc  patriot  army.  He 
became,  in  181 2,  director  of  the  university  of  San  Isidro ;  but 
having  offended  the  government  by  establishing  a  chair  of  inter- 
national law,  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  years  ( iSi  5-  t»;o).  The 
revolution  of  1820  reinstated  him,  but  the  counter-revolution  of 
three  years  later  forced  him  into  exile.  After  four  years  he  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  he  died,  in  1834,  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  war.  Gonzalez- Carvajal  enjoyed  European  fame  as 
author  of  metrical  translations  of  the  poetical  books  of  tbe  Bible. 
To  fit  himself  for  this  work  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  also  wrote  other  works  in  verse  and 
prose,  avowedly  taking  Luis  dc  I -eon  as  his  model. 

See  biographical  notice  in  BiNioUta  de  Rivadencyra,  voL  Irru. 
PotXas  del  ntlo  18. 

GONZALO  DE  BERCEO  (c.  1 180-c.  1 246),  the  earliest  Castiittr 
poet  whose  name  is  known  to  us,  was  born  at  Bcrceo,  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calahorra  in  the  province  of  Logrofio.  In 
1221  he  became  a  deacon  and  was  attached,  as  a  secular  priest, 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Millan  dc  la  Cogolla,  in  the 
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diocese  of  Calaborra.  His  name  Is  to  be  met  with  in  a  number  of 
documents  between  the  years  1 137  and  1 746.  He  wrote  upwards 
of  1  j, 000  verses,  all  on  devotional  subjects.  His  best  work  is  a 
life  of  St  Oris;  others  treat  of  the  life  of  St  Millan,  of  St  Dominic 
of  Silos,  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Laurence,  I 
the  visible  signs  preceding  the  Last  Judgment,  the  Praises  of 
Our  Lady,  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Lamentations  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  Passion  of  her  Son.  He  writes  in  the  common 
tongue,  the  reman  paladino,  and  his  claim  to  the  name  of  poet 
rests  on  his  use  of  the  cuaderna  tia  (single-rhymed  quatrains, 
each  verse  being  of  fourteen  syllables).  Sometimes,  however,  he 
takes  the  more  modest  title  of  jugtar  (jongleur),  when  claiming 
payment  for  his  poems.  His  literary  attainments  are  not  great, 
and  he  lacks  imagination  and  animation  of  style,  but  he  has  a 
certain  eloquence,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  a 
certain  charm,  while  his  verse  bears  at  times  the  imprint  of  a 
passionate  devotion,  recalling  the  lyrical  style  of  the  great 
Spanish  mystics.  There  is,  however,  a  very  strong  popular  clement 
in  his  writings,  which  explains  his  long  vogue.  The  great 
majority  of  his  legends  of  the  Virgin  are  obviously  borrowed 
from  the  collection  of  a  Frenchman,  Cautier  de  Coinci;  but  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  this  material  entirely  his  own  by  reason 
of  a  certain  conciseness  and  a  realism  in  detail  which  make  his 
to  the  tedious  and  colourless  narrative  of  his 


His  Poesias  are  in  the  Biblioteea  de  autores  espeHalcs  of  Riva- 
oVneyra,  vol.  Ivii.  (1864) ;  La  V%da  de  San  Domingo  de  Silos  has  been 
edited  by  J.  D.  FitzGcrald  (Pari*.  1904;  tee  the  Btbiiethtque  de 
ffUtU  des  Haulet  fjndts,  part  140):  ice  al«o  F.  Fernandez  y 
Gonzalez  in  the  Rosin  (vol.  i..  Madrid,  i860);  N.  Hergucta.  "  Doeu- 
mento*  referentes  a  Conzalo  de  Bercco."  in  the  Revuta  dt  arckiros, 
(jid  »erie».  Feb.-March,  1904,  pp.  178-179).  (P.  A.) 

GOOCH.  SIR  DANIEL.  Bart.  (1816-1889),  English  mechanical 
engineer,  was  born  at  tkdluigton,  in  Northumberland,  on  the 
16th  of  August  1816.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  shown  a  taste 
for  mechanics,  he  was  put  to  work  at  the  Tredegar  Ironworks, 
Monmouthshire.  In  1834  he  went  to  Warrington,  where,  at  the 
Vulcan  foundry,  under  Robert  Stephenson,  he  acquired  the 
principles  of  locomotive  design.  Subsequently,  after  passing  a 
year  at  Dundee,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Stephenson*  at  their 
Gateshead  wotks,  where  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that  predilec- 
tion for  the  broad  gauge  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished, 
through  having  to  design  some  engines  for  a  6-foot  gauge  in 
Russia  and  noticing  the  advantages  it  offered  in  allowing  greater 
space  for  the  machinery,  lie,  as  compared  with  the  standard 
gauge  favoured  by  Stephenson.  In  1837.  on  I.  K.  Brunei's 
recommendation,  he  was  appointed  locomotive  superintendent  to 
the  Great  Western  railway  at  a  time  when  the  engines  possessed 
by  the  railway  were  very  poor  and  inefficient.  He  soon  improved 
this  slate  of  affairs,  and  gradually  provided  his  employers  with 
locomotives  which  were  unsurpassed  for  general  excellence  and 
economy  of  working.  One  of  the  most  famous,  the  "  Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  when,  thirty  years  afterwards,  it  was  withdrawn  from  active 
service  it  had  run  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  miles,  all 
with  its  original  boiler.  In  1S64  he  left  the  Great  Western  and 
interested  himself  in  the  problem  of  laying  a  telegraph  cable 
across  the  Atlantic.  At  this  time  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  bondholders,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  advan- 
tageously be  utilized  in  the  enterprise.  Accordingly,  at  his 
instance  she  was  chartered  by  the  Telegraph  Construction 
Company,  of  which  also  he  was  a  director,  and  in  1865  was 
employed  in  the  attempt  to  lay  a  cable,  Gooch  himself  super- 
intending operations.  The  cable,  however,  broke  in  mid-ocean, 
and  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  Next  year  it  was  renewed  with 
more  success,  for  not  only  was  a  new  cable  safely  put  in  place,  but 
the  older  one  was  picked  up  and  spliced,  so  that  there  were  two 
complete  lines  between  England  and  America.  For  this  achieve- 
Gooch  was  created  a  baronet.  Meanwhile  the  Great 
railway  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  being  indeed  on  the 
!  of  bankruptcy,  when  in  1866  the  directors  appealed  to  him 
to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  and  undertake  the 


rehabilitation  of  the  company.  He  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
was  so  successful  in  restoring  its  prosperity  that  in  1880,  at  the 
last  meeting  over  which  he  presided,  a  dividend  was  declared  at  the 
rate  of  7!%.  Under  his  administration  the  system  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  consolidated  by  the  absorption  of  various  smaller 
lines,  such  as  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  and  the  Cornwall  railways; 
and  his  appreciation  of  its  strategic  value  caused  him  to  be  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  construction  of  the  Severn  Tunnel. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  15th  of  October  1889  at  his  residence, 
Clewer  Park,  near  Windsor. 

GOOD,  JOHN  MASON  (1764-1827),  English  writer  on  medical, 
religious  and  classical  subjects,  was  born  on  the  2 5th  of  May 
1764  at  Epping,  Essex.  After  attending  a  school  at  Romsey 
by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Peter  Good,  who  was  a  Nonconformist 
,  he  was,  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon-apothecary  at  Gosport.  In  1783  he  went  to  London  to 
prosecute  his  medical  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1784  he 
began  to  practise  as  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  In  1793 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  But  the  partnership  was  soon 
dissolved,  and  to  increase  his  income  he  began  to  devote  attention 
to  literary  pursuits.  Besides  contributing  both  in  prose  and 
verse  to  the  Analytical  and  Critical-  Reviews  and  the  British 
and  Monthly  Magazines,  and  other  periodicals,  he  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works  relating  chiefly  to  medical  and  religious  subjects. 
In  1704  he  became  a  member  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  in  that  connexion,  and  especially  by  the  publication 
of  his  work,  A  History  0/  Medicine  (1795).  he  did  much  to  effect 
a  greatly  needed  reform  in  the  profession  of  the  apothecary. 
In  1 8  x>-  he  took  the  diploma  of  M.D.  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  died  at  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  on  the  znd  of 
January  1827.  Good  was  not  only  well  versed  in  classical 
literature,  but  was  acquainted  with  the  principal  European 
languages,  and  also  with  Persian,  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  His 
prose  works  display  wide  erudition;  but  their  style  is  dull  and 
tedious.  His  poet  ry  never  rises  above  pleasant  and  well- versified 
commonplace.  His  translation  of  Lucretius,  The  Mature  of 
Things  (1805-1807),  contains  elaborate  philological  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  together  with  parallel  passages  and  quotations 
from  European  and  Asiatic  authors. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  (probably  "God's  Friday"),  the  Engtish 
name  for  the  Friday  before  Easter,  kept  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Crucifixion.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  has  been  or  is  known 
as  x&axa  [oravpuoipor],  rapeurn wj,  wapa<r«<v4  >«76Xi>  or  i.yia, 
ourrnpla,  or  r&  ewr^pta,  4pcpa  tow  aravpou,  while  among  the 
Latins  the  names  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  Pascha  Crucis, 
Dies  Dominicae  Passionis,  Parasceve,  Fcria  Scxta  Paschac, 
Feria  Sexta  Major  in  Hierusalem,  Dies  Absolutionis.  It  was 
called  Long  Friday  by  the  Anglo-Saxons'  and  Danes,  possibly  in 
allusion  to  the- length  of  the  services  which  marked  the  day. 
In  Germany  it  is  sometimes  designated  Stiller  Frcitag  (compare 
Greek,  IB&oit&s  &r parrot;  Latin,  htbdomas  inoficiosa,  non 
labor  iota),  but  more  commonly  Charfrcttag.  The  etymology 
of  this  last  name  has  been  much  disputed,  but  there  seems  now 
to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Old  High  German 
chara,  meaning  suffering  or  mourning. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  a  yearly  commemoration  of  the 
Crucifixion  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  among  Jewish  Christians  it  almost  imperceptibly  grew  out 
of  the  old  habit  of  annually  celebrating  the  Passover  on  the 
14th  of  Nisan.  and  of  observing  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread  " 
from  the  15th  to  the  71st  of  that  month.  In  the  Gentile  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  originally 
no  yearly  cycle  of  festivals  was  known  at  all.    (See  Easter.) 

From  itscarliest  observance,  the  day  was  marked  by  a  specially 
rigorous  fast,  and  also,  on  the  whole,  by  a  tendency  to  greater 
simplicity  in  the  services  of  the  church.  Prior  to  the  4th  century 
there  is  no  evidence  of  non-celebration  of  the  eucharist,  on  Good 
Friday;  but  after  that  date  the  prohibition  of  communion 

•  See  lohnwn'»  CoUtttion  of  Ettlesiastical  Lavs  (vol.  i.,  anno  957) : 
"  Housel  ought  not  10  be  hallowed  on  Long  Friday,  becaiue  Chriit 
suffered  for  us  on  that  day." 
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became  common.  In  Spain,  indeed,  it  became  customary  to 
dose  the  churches  altogether  as  a  sign  of  mourning;  but  this 
practice  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Toledo  (633).  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Good  Friday  ritual  at  present 
observed  is  marked  by  many  special  features,  most  of  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  date  at  least  prior  to  the  close  of  the  8lh 
century  (see  the  Ordo  Romanus  in  Muratori's  Liturg.  Rom.  Vet.). 
The  altar  and  officiating  clergy  are  draped  in  black,  this  being  the 
only  day  on  which  that  colour  is  permitted.  Instead  of  the 
epistle,  sundry  passages  from  Hosca,  Habakkuk,  Exodus  and 
the  Psalms  are  read.  The  gospel  for  the  day  consists  of  the 
history  of  the  Passion  as  recorded  by  St  John.  This  is  often 
sung  in  plain-cbaunt  by  three  priests,  one  representing  the  "  nar- 
rator," the  other  two  the  various  characters  of  the  story.  The 
singing  of  this  is  followed  by  bidding  prayers  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church,  for  the  pope,  the  clergy,  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,  the  sovereign,  for  catechumens,  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  heretics  and  schismatics,  Jews  and  heathen.  Then 
follows  the  "  adoration  of  the  cross  "  (a  ceremony  derived  from 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  said  to  date  back  to  near  the  time 
of  Helena's  "invention  of  the  cross");  the  hymns  Pange 
lingua  and  Vtxtlla  regis  are  sung,  and  then  follows  the  "  Mass 
of  the  Prcsanctified."  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  celebrated  with  elements  consecrated  the  day  before,  the 
liturgy  being  omitted  on  this  day.  The  priest  merely  places  the 
Sacrament  on  the  altar,  censes  it,  elevates  and  breaks  the  host, 
and  communicates,  the  prayers  and  responses  interspersed  being 
peculiar  to  the  day.  This  again  is  followed  by  vespers,  with  a 
special  anthem;  after  which  the  altar  is  stripped  in  silence. 
In  many  Roman  Catholic  countries — in  Spain,  lor  example — it  is 
usual  for  the  faithful  to  spend  much  lime  in  the  churches  in 
meditation  on  the  "  seven  last  words "  of  the  Saviour;  no 
carriages  arc  driven  through  the  streets;  the  bells  and  organs 
are  silent;  and  in  every  possible  way  it  is  sought  to  deepen  the 
impression  of  a  profound  and  universal  grief.  In  the  Greek 
Church  also  the  Good  Friday  fast  is  excessively  strict ;  as  in  the 
Roman  Church,  the  Passion  history  is  read  and  the  cross  adored; 
towards  evening  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  entombment 
takes  place,  amid  open  demonstrations  of  contempt  for  Judas 
and  the  Jews.  In  Lutheran  churches  the  organ  is  silent  on  this 
day,  and  altar,  font  and  pulpit  are  draped  in  black,  as  indeed 
throughout  Holy  Week.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  history 
of  the  Passion  from  the  gospel  according  to  John  is  also  read; 
the  collects  for  the  day  are  based  upon  the  bidding  prayers 
which  are  found  in  the  Ordo  Romanus.  The  "  three  hours  " 
service,  borrowed  from  Roman  Catholic  usage  and  consisting 
of  prayers,  addresses  on  the  "  seven  last  words  from  the  cross  " 
and  intervals  for  meditation  and  silent  prayer,  has  become  very 
popular  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  observance  of  the  day 
is  more  marked  than  formerly  among  Nonconformist  bodies, 
even  in  Scotland. 

GOODMAN,  GODFREY  (1583-1656).  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
was  born  at  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Cambridge  He  took  orders  in  160,3,  *id  in  1606  obtained 
the  living  of  Staplcford  Abbots,  Essex,  which  he  held  together 
with  several  other  livings.  He  was  canon  of  Windsor  from  1617 
and  dean  of  Rochester  1620-1621,  and  became  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1625.  From  this  time  his  tendencies  towards 
Roman  Catholicism  constantly  got  him  into  trouble.  He 
preached  an  unsatisfactory  sermon  at  court  in  1626,  and  in 
1628  incurred  charges  of  introducing  popery  at  Windsor.  In 
1633  he  secured  the  sec  of  Hereford  by  bribery,  but  Archbishop 
Laud  persuaded  the  king  to  refuse  his  consent.  In  1638  be  was 
said  to  be  converted  to  Rome,  and  two  years  later  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  sign  the  new  canons  denouncing  popery 
and  affirming  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He  afterwards  signed 
and  was  released  on  bail,  but  next  year  the  bishops  who  had 
signed  were  all  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  by  order  of  parliament, 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  After  eighteen  weeks'  imprisonment 
Goodman  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  About  t6so  he 
settled  in  London,  where  he  died  a  confessed  Roman  Catholic. 
His  best  known  book  is  The  Fall  of  Man  (London,  1616). 


GOODRICH.  SAMUEL  GRISWOLD  (1793-1860),  American 
author,  better  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Peter  Parley," 
was  born,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  at  Ridgeneld, 
Connecticut,  on  the  tolh  of  August  1793.  He  was  largely 
self-educated,  became  an  assistant  in  a  country  store  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  in  1808,  and  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  181 1,  and  from  1816  to 
182 j  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  at  Hartford.  He  visited 
Europe  in  1823-1824,  and  in  1826  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  continued  in  the  publishing  business,  and  from  1828  to  1842 
he  published  an  illustrated  annual,  the  Tcken,  to  which  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  both  in  prose  and  verse.  A  selection 
from  these  contributions  was  published  in  1841  under  the  title 
Sketches  from  a  Student's  Window.  The  Token  also  contained 
some  of  the  earliest  work  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  N.  P.  Willis, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Lydia  Maria  Child.  In  1841  be 
established  Merry's  Museum,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till 
1854.  In  1827  he  began,  under  the  name  of  "  Peter  Parley,"  his 
series  of  books  for  the  young,  which  embraced  geography, 
biography,  history,  science  and  miscellaneous  tales.  Of  these 
he  was  the  sole  author  of  only  a  few,  but  in  1857  he  wrote  that  he 
was  "the  author  and  editor  of  about  170  volumes,"  and  that 
about  seven  millions  had  been  sold  In  1857  be  published 
Recollections  of  a  Lifetime,  which  contains  a  list  both  of  the 
works  of  which  he  was  the  author  or  editor  and  of  the  spurious 
works  published  under  his  name.  By  his  writings  and  publica- 
tions he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1836,  and  of  the 
state  Senate  in  1837,  his  competitor  in  the  last  election  being 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  in  1851-1853  he  was  consul  at  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1855,  taking  advantage  of  his  stay  to  have 
several  of  his  works  translated  into  French.  After  his  return 
to  America  he  published,  in  1850,  Illustrated'  History  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  He  died,  in  New  York,  on  the  9th  of  May 
i860 

His  brother,  Charles  Augustus  Gooorich  (1700- 186?),  * 
Congregational  clergyman,  published  various  ephemeral  books, 
and  helped  to  compile  some  of  the  "  Peter  Parley  "  scries. 

GOODRICH,  or  Goooricke,  THOMAS  (d.  1SS4),  English 
ecclesiastic,  was  a  son  of  Edward  Goodrich  of  East  Kirkby, 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Cambridge,  afterwards  becoming  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  the 
same  university.  He  was  among  the  divincs-consulted  about  the 
legality  of  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  about  1530,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Ely  in  1 534.  He  was  favourable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, helped  in  1557  to  draw  up  the  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man  (known  as  the  Bishops'  Book),  and  translated  the  Gospel 
of  St  John  for  the  revised  New  Testament.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  in  1547  the  bishop  was  made  a  privy  councillor, 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  reign. 
"  A  busy  secular  spirited  man,"  as  Burnet  calls  him,  he  was 
equally  opposed  to  the  zealots  of  the  "  old  "  and  the  "  new 
religion."  He  assisted  to  compile  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  in  January  1551-1551  succeeded  Rich  as  lord  high 
chancellor.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  nine 
days'  reign  of  "  Queen  Jane  "  (Lady  Jane  Grey);  but  he  con- 
tinued to  make  his  peace  with  Queen  Mary,  conformed  to  the 
restored  religion,  and,  though  deprived  of  the  chancellorship, 
was  allowed  to  keep  bis  bishopric  until  his  death  on  the  10th  of 
May  1554. 

See  the  Did.  Sat.  Biog.,  where  further  authorities  are  cited. 

GOODSIR,- JOHN  (1814-1867).  Scottish  anatomist,  born  at 
Anstruther,  Fife,  on  the  20th  of  March  1814,  was  the  son  of  Dr 
John  Goodsir,  and  grandson  of  Dr  John  Good  sir  of  Largo.  He 
was  educated  at  the  burgh  and  grammar-schools  of  his  nativ  e 
place  and  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  In  1830  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon-dentist  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
anatomy  under  Robert  Knox,  and  in  1835  he  joined  his  father 
in  practice  at  Anstruther.  Three  years  later  he  communicated 
to  the  British  Association  a  paper  on  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the 
human  teeth,  his  researches  on  the  whole  process  of  dentition 
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being  at  this  lime  distinguished  by  their  completeness;  and 
about  the  same  date,  on  the  nomination  of  Edward  Forbes,  he 
was  elected  to  the  famous  coterie  called  the  "  Universal  Brother- 
hood of  the  Friends  of  Truth,"  which  comprised  artists,  scholars, 
naturalists  and  others,  whose  relationship  became  a  potent 
influence  in  science.  With  Forbes  he  worked  at  marine  zoology, 
but  human  anatomy,  pathology  and  morphology  formed  his 
chief  study.  In  1840  he  moved  to  Edinburgh,  where  in  the 
following  year  be  was  appointed  conservator  of  the  museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  succession  to  William  Macgillivray. 
Much  of  bis  reputation  rested  on  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
tissues.  In  his  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  college  in  s  84  i-  1 843 
he  evidenced  the  largeness  of  his  observation  of  cell-life,  both 
physiologically  and  pathologically,  insisting  on  the  importance 
of  the  cell  as  a  centre  of  nutrition,  and  pointing  out  that  the 
organism  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  departments.  R. 
Virchow  recognized  his  indebtedness  to  these  discoveries  by 
dedicating  his  Cellular  Palhoiogie  to  Goodsir,  as  "one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  acute  observers  of  cell-life."  In  1843  Goodsir 
obtained  the  post  of  curator  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh; 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
and  in  1845  curator  of  the  entire  museum.  A  year  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university,  and  devoted 
ail  his  energies  to  anatomical  research  and  teaching. 

Human  myology  was  his  strong  point;  no  one  had  laboured 
harder  at  the  dissecting-table;  and  be  strongly  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  practice  as  a  means  of  research.  He  believed 
that  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  could  never  be  properly 
advanced  without  daily  consideration  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Id  1848  be  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  joined  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  veterinary  department,  and 
advising  on  strictly  agricultural  matters.  In  1847  be  delivered 
a  series  of  systematic  lectures  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  invertebrate;  and,  about  this  period,  as  member  of  an 
aesthetic  club,  he  wrote  papers  on  the  natural  principles  of 
beauty,  the  aesthetics  of  the  ugly,  of  smell,  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  sounds,  &c.  Owing  to  the  failing  health  of 
Professor  Robert  Jameson,  Goodsir  was  induced  to  deliver  the 
course  of  lectures  on  natural  history  during  the  summer  of  i8$3. 

'  The  lectures  were  long  remembered  for  their  brilliancy,  but 
the  infinite  amount  of  thought  and  exertion  which  they  cost 
broke  down  the  health  of  the  lecturer.  Goodsir,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  bis  labours,  writing  in  1855  on  organic  electricity, 
in  1 8  56  on  m  orph  ol  ogical  subjects,  and  a  f  terwa  rds  on  I  he  struct  ure 
of  organized  forms.  His  speculations  in  the  latter  domain  gave 
birth  to  his  theory  of  a  triangle  as  the  mathematical  figure 
upon  which  nature  had  built  up  both  the  organic  and  inorganic 
worlds,  and  he  hoped  to  complete  this  triangle  t  hcory  of  format  ion 
and  law  as  the  greatest  of  his  works.  In  bis  lectures  on  the  skull 
and  brain  be  held  the  doctrine  that  symmetry  of  brain  had  more 
to  do  with  the  higher  faculties  than  bulk  or  form.  He  died  at 
Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  of  March  1867,  in  the  same 
cottage  in  which  his  friend  Edward  Forbes  died.  His  anatomical 
lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  solid  basis  of  fact ;  and  no  one 
in  Britain  took  so  wide  a  field  for  survey  or  marshalled  so  many 
facts  for  anatomical  tabulation  and  synthesis. 

S«*  Anatomical  Memoirs  of  John  Goodsir.  F.R.S..  edited  by  W. 
Turner,  trtih  Memoir  by  11.  LomiaXr  (2  voU..  Edinburgh,  1868),  in 
which  Goodcir'i  lecture*,  addresses  and  writing*  arc  epitomized; 
Pro*.  Roy.  Sot.  vol.  iv.  (1868) ;  Trams.  Sol.  Soc.  Edtn.  vol.  ix  (1866). 

GOODWILL,  in  the  law  of  property,  a  term  of  somewhat 
vague  significance.  It  has  been  defined  as  every  advantage 
which  has  been  acquired  in  carrying  on  a  business,  whether 
conned ed  with  the  premises  in  which  the  business  has  been 
carried  on,  or  with  the  name  of  the  firm  by  whom  it  has  been 
conducted  (Churton  v.  Douglas,  1859,  Johns,  174).  Goodwill 
may  be  either  professional  or  trade.  Professional  goodwill 
usually  takes  the  form  of  the  recommendation  by  a  retiring 
professional  man,  doctor,  solicitor,  &c,  to  his  clients  of  the  suc- 
ce*«or  or  purchaser  cpupled  generally  with  an  undertaking  not 
to  compete  srith  him.   Trade  goodwill  varies  with  the  nature  of 
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the  business  with  which  it  is  connected,  but  there  are  two  rights 
which,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  business  may  be,  are  invariably 
associated  with  it,  viz.  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  represent 
himself  as  the  owner  of  the  business,  and  the  right  to  restrain 
competition.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  goodwill  of 
a  business  is  property,  and  the  proper  duty  must  be  paid  on  the 
conveyance  of  such.    (See  also  Partnership;  Patents.) 

GOODWIN,  JOHN  (c.  1594-1665),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  in  Norfolk  and  educated  at  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  161 7.  He  was  vicar 
of  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  London,  from  1633  to  1645, 
when  he  was  ejected  byparliamcnt  for  hisaltackson  Presbyterian- 
ism,  especially  in  hisOtojiaxia  (1644).  He  thereupon  established 
an  independent  congregation,  and  put  his  literary  gifts  at  Oliver 
Cromwell's  service.  In  1648  he  justified  the  proceedings  of  the 
army  against  the  parliament  ("  Pride's  Purge  ")  in  a  pamphlet 
Might  and  Right  Well  Met,  and  in  1649  defended  the  proceedings 
against  Charles  I.  (to  whom  he  had  offered  spiritual  advice)  in 
T 0purro&UaL.  At  the  Restoration  this  tract,  with  some  that 
Milton  had  written  to  Monk  in  favour  of  a  republic,  was  publicly 
burnt,  and  Goodwin  was  ordered  into  custody,  though  finally  in- 
demnified. He  died  in  1665.  Among  his  other  writings  arc  Anti- 
Cavalierism*  (1647),  a  translation  of  the  Stratagemala  Satanae  of 
Giacomo  Aconcio,  the  Elizabethan  advocate  of  toleration,  tracts 
against  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  Cromwell's  "Triers"  and 
Baptists,  and  Redemption  Redeemed,  containing  a  thorough 
discussion  of  .  .  .  election,  reprobation  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints  (1651,  reprinted  1840).  Goodwin's  strongly  Arminian 
tendencies  brought  him  intoconilict  with  Robert  Baillie,  professor 
of  divinity  of  Glasgow,  George  Kendall,  the  Calvinist  prebendary 
of  Exeter,  and  John  Owen  (o.v.),  who  replied  to  Redemption 
Redeemed  in  The  Doctrine  of  the  Saints'  Perseverance,  paying  a 
high  tribute  to  his  opponent's  learning  and  controversial  skill. 
Goodwin  answered  all  three  in  the  Triumviri  (1658).  John 
Wesley  in  later  days  held  him  in  much  esteem  and  published  an 
abridged  edition  of  his  I  m  put  at  to  fidei,  a  work  on  justification 
that  had  originally  appeared  in  1642. 

Li/r  by  T.  Jackson  (London.  1839). 

GOODWIN,  NATHANIEL  CARL  (1857-  ').  American  actor, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  j  jth  of  July  1857.  While  clerk  in  a 
large  shop  he  studied  for  the  stage,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
in  1873  in  Boston  in  Stuart  Robson's  company  as  the  newsboy 
in  Joseph  Bradford's  Law.  He  made  an  immediate  success  by  his 
imitations  of  popular  actors.  A  hit  in  the  burlesque  Block-eyed 
Susan  led  to  his  taking  part  in  Rice  and  Goodwin's  Evangeline 
company.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  married  Eliza  Weatbersby 
(d.  1887),  an  English  actress  with  whom  he  played  in  B.  E. 
Woollf's  Hobbies.  It  was  not  until  1889,  however,  that  Nat 
Goodwin's  talent  as  a  comedian  of  the  "  ltgitimate  "  type  began 
to  be  recognized.  From  that  lime  he  appeared  in  a  number  of 
plays  designed  to  display  bis  drily  humorous  method,  such  as 
Brander  Matthews',  and  George  H.  Jessop's  A  Cold  Mine, 
Henry  Guy  Carlcton's  A  Gilded  Fool  and  A  mbition,  Clyde  Fitch's 
Nathan  Hale,  II.  V.  Esmond's  When  we  were  Twenty-one.  &c. 
Till  1903  he  was  associated  in  his  performances  with  his  third 
wife,  the  actress  Maxine  Elliott  (b.  1873),  whom  he  married  in 
:8gS;  this  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1908. 

GOODWIN.  THOMAS  (1600-1680),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  at  Rollesby,  Norfolk,  on  the  5th  of  October 
1600,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1616  he  graduated  B.A.  In  1619  he  removed  to  Catharine  Hall, 
where  in  1610  he  was  elected  fellow.  In  1615  he  was  licensed 
a  preacher  of  the  university;  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
became  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  to  the  vicarage  of  which  be 
was  presented  by  the  king  in  1631.  Worried  by  his  bishop,  who 
was  a  zealous  adherent  of  Laud,  he  resigned  all  his  preferments  and 
left  the  university  in  1634.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  London, 
where  in  1638  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  alderman ;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  for  some  time  was 
pastor  of  a  small  congregation  of  English  merchants  and  refugees 
at  Arnhcim.  RcturningtoLondonsoonaftcrLaud'simpeachment 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  he  ministered  for  some  years  to  the 
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Independent  congregation  meeting  at  Paved  Alley  Church,  Lime 
Street,  in  the  parish  of  St  Dunstan's-in-thc-East.  and  rapidly  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  as  a  preacher;  in  1643  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  at  once  identified 
himself  with  the  Congregational  party,  generally  referred  to  in 
contemporary  documents  as  "  the  dissenting  brethren."  He 
frequently  preached  by  appointment  before  the  Commons,  and  in 
January  1650  his  talents  and  learning  were  rewarded  by  the 
House  with  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  the  Restoration.  He  rose  into  high  favour  with 
the  protector,  and  was  one  of  his  intimate  advisers,  attending  him 
on  his  death-bed.  He  was  also  a  commissioner  for  the  inventory 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  1650,  and  for  the  approbation  of 
preachers,  1653,  and  together  with  John  Owen  (q.v.)  drew  up  an 
amended  Westminster  Confession  in  1658.  From  1660  until  his 
death  on  the  23rd  of  February  1680  he  lived  in  London,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  theological  study  and  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Fetter  Lane  Independent  Church. 

The  works  published  by  Goodwin  during  hi*  lifetime  consist 
chiefly  of  icrmons  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
he  was  also  associated  with  Philip  Nye  and  others  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Apologelicatl  Narration .(1.643).  His  collected  writings,  which 
include  expositions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians  and  of  the 
Apocalypse,  were  published  in  five  folio  volumes  between  1681  and 
1704,  and  were  reprinted  in  twelve  Svo  volumes  (Edin.,  1861-1866). 
Charac  tcrucd  by  abundant  yet  one-sided  reading,  remarkable  at  once 
for  the  depth  and  for  the  narrowness  of  thcirobservat  ion  and  spiritual 
experience,  often  admirably  thorough  in  their  workmanship,  yet  in 
style  intolerably  prolix— they  fairly  exemplify  both  the  merits  and 
the  defects  of  the  special  school  of  religious  thought  to  which  they 
belong.  Calamy's  estimate  of  Goodwin's  qualities  may  be  quoted 
as  both  friendly  and  just.  "  He  was  a  considerable  scholar  and  an 
eminent  divine,  and  had  a  very  happy  faculty  in  descanting  upon 
Scripture  so  as  to  bring  forth  surprising  remarks,  which  yet  generally 
tended  to  illustration.  A  memoir,  derived  from  his  own  papers,  by 
his  ton  (Thomas  Goodwin,  "the  younger."  l6w>?-i7i6?.  Inde- 
pendent minister  at  London  and  Pinner,  and  author  of  the  History 
of  Ike  Reign  0}  Henry  V.)  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  collected 
works;  as  a  '  patriarch  and  Atlasof  Independency  "  he  is  also  noticed 
by  Anthony  Wood  in  the  Alhrnat  Oxonttnses.  An  amusing  sketch, 
from  Addison's  point  of  view,  of  the  austere  and  somewhat  fanatical 
president  of  Magdalen  is  preserved  in  No.  494  of  the  Sptctator. 

GOODWIN,  WILLIAM  WATSON  (1831-  ),  American 
classical  scholar,  was  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
9th  of  May  1831.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1851,  studied  in 
Germany,  was  tutor  in  Greek  at  Harvard  in  1856-1860,  and 
Eliot  professor  of  Greek  there  from  i860  until  his  resignation  in 
1001.  He  became  an  overseer  of  Harvard  in  1003.  In  i88j- 
1883  be  was  the  first  director  of  the  American  School  for  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens.  Goodwin  edited  the  Panegyric  us  of  Isocrates 
(1864)  and  Demosthenes  On  The  Crown  (1901);  and  assisted  in 
preparing  the  seventh  edition  of  Liddcll  and  Scott's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon.  He  revised  an  English  version  by  several 
writers  of  Plutarch's  Morals  (5  Vols.,  1871;  6th  cd.,  1889),  and 
published  the  Greek  text  with  literal  English  version  of  Aeschylus' 
Agamemnon  (1906)  for  the  Harvard  production  of  that  play  in 
June  1906.  As  a  teacher  he  did  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  classical 
reading  from  that  of  a  mechanical  exercise  to  literary  study. 
But  his  most  important  work  was  his  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and 
Tcnsej  of  the  Creek  Verb  (1860),  of  which  the  seventh  revised 
edition  appeared  in  1877  and  another  (enlarged)  in  1800.  This 
was  "  based  in  part  on  Madvig  and  Krugcr,"  but,  besides  making 
accessible  to  American  students  the  works  of  these  continental 
grammarians,  it  presented  original  matter,  including  a  "  radical 
innovation  in  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences,"  notably 
the  "  distinction  between  particular  and  general  suppositions." 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  (elementary  edition,  1870;  enlarged 
1879;  revised  and  enlarged  1892)  gradually  superseded  in  most 
American  schools  the  Grammar  of  Hadlcy  and  Allen.  Both  the 
Moods  and  Tenses  and  the  Grammar  in  later  editions  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  theories  of  Gildcrslccve  for  additions  and 
changes.  Goodwin  also  wrote  a  few  elaborate  syntactical 
studies,  to  be  found  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 
the  twelfth  volume  of  which  was  dedicated  to  him  upon  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  as  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  and  forty-one 
years  as  Eliot  professor. 


GOODWIN  SANDS,  a  dangerous  line  of  shoals  at  the  < 

to  the  Strait  of  Dover  from  the  North  Sea,  about  6  m.  from  the 
Kent  coast  of  England,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the 
anchorage  of  the  Downs.  For  this  they  form  a  shelter.  They 
arc  partly  exposed  at  low  water,  but  the  sands  are  shifting,  and 
in  spite  of  lights  and  bell-buoys  the  Goodwins  are  frequently 
the  scene  of  wrecks,  while  attempts  to  erect  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon  have  failed.  Tradition  finds  in  the  Goodwins  the  remnant 
of  an  island  called  Lomea,  which  belonged  to  Earl  Godwine  in 
the  first  half  of  the  I  ith  century,  and  was  afterwards  submerged, 
when  the  funds  devoted  to-its  protection  were  diverted  to  build 
the  church  steeple  at  Tenterdcn  (q.v.).  Four  lightships  mark 
the  limits  of  the  sands,  and  also  signal  by  rockets  to  the  lifeboat 
stations  on  the  coast  when  any  vessel  is  in  distress  on  the  sands. 
Perhaps  the  most  terrible  catastrophe  recorded  here  was  the 
wreck  of  thirteen  ships  of  war  during  a  great  storm  in  November 

GOODWOOD,  a  mansion  in  the  parish  of  Boxgrove,  in  the 
Chichester  parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  4  m. 
N.E.  of  Chichester.  It  was  built  from  designs  of  Sir  William 
Chambers  with  additions  by  Wyatt,  after  the  purchase  of  the 
property  by  the  first  duke  of  Richmond  in  1770.  The  park  is  in 
a  hilly  district,  and  is  enriched  with  magnificent  trees  of  many 
varieties,  including  some  huge  cedars.  In  it  is  a  building  con- 
taining a  Roman  slab  recording  the  construction  of  a  temple 
to  Minerva  and  Neptune  at  Chichester.  There  is  mention  of  a 
British  tributary  prince  named  Cogidubnus,  who  perhaps  served 
also  as  a  Roman  official.  A  reference  to  early  Christianity  in 
Britain  has  been  erroneously  read  into  this  inscription.  On  the 
racecourse  a  famous  annual  meeting,  dating  from  1802,  is  held 
in  July.  The  parish  church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Blaixe,  Boxgrove, 
is  almost  entirely  a  rich  specimen  of  Early  English  work. 

GOODYEAR,  CHARLES  (1800-1860),  American  inventor, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of  December 
1800,  the  son  of  Amasa  Goodyear,  an  inventor  (especially  of 
farming  implements)  and  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware in  America.  The  family  removed  to  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
when  Charles  was  a  boy;  he  worked  in  his  father's  button 
factory  and  studied  at  home  until  1816,  when  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  firm  of  hardware  merchants  in  Philadelphia.  In 
i8ji  he  returned  to  Connecticut  and  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  his  father  at  Naugatuck,  which  continued  till  1830,  when  it 
was  terminated  by  business  reverses.  Already  he  1 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  a  method  of  treatment  by  which  i 
rubber  could  be  made  into  merchandizable  articles  that 
stand  extremes  of  beat  and  cold.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem 
the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted.  With  ceaseless 
energy  and  unwavering  faith  in  the  successful  outcome  of  his 
labours,  in  the  face  of  repeated  failures  and  hampered  by 
poverty,  which  several  times  led  him  to  a  debtor's  prison,  be 
persevered  in  his  endeavours.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to  have 
succeeded  with  a  treatment  (or  "  cure  ")  of  the  rubber  with 
aqua  fortis.  In  1836  he  secured  a  contract  for  the  manufacture 
by  this  process  of  mail  bags  for  the  U.S.  government,  but  the 
rubber  fabric  was  useless  at  high  temperatures.  In  1837  be  met 
and  worked  with  Nathaniel  Hayward  (1808-1865),  *h°  had  been 
an  employee  of  a  rubber  factory  in  Roxbury  and  had  made 
experiments  with  sulphur  mixed  with  rubber.  Goodyear  bought 
from  Hayward  the  right  to  use  this  imperfect  process.  In  1839, 
by  dropping  on  a  hot  stove  some  indiarabber  mixed  with  sulphur, 
he  discovered  accidentally  the  process  for  the  vulcanization  of 
rubber.  Two  years  more  passed  before  he  could  find  any  one  who 
had  faith  enough  in  his  discovery  to  invest  money  in  it.  At 
last,  in  1844,  by  which  time  he  had  perfected  his  process,  his 
first  patent  was  granted,  and  in  the  subsequent  years  more  than 
sixty  patents  were  granted  to  him  for  the  application  of  bis 
original  process  to  various  uses.  Numerous  infringements  had 
to  be  fought  in  the  courts,  the  decisive  victory  coming  in  i8sa 
in  the  case  of  Goodyear  v.  Day,  in  which  his  rights  were  defended 
by  Daniel  Webster  and  opposed  by  Rufus  Choate.  In  185a  he 
went  to  England,  where  articles  made  under  his  patents  had 
been  displayed  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  be 
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was  unable  to  establish  factories  there.  In  France  a  company 
lor  the  manufacture  of  vulcanized  rubber  by  his  process  failed, 
and  in  December  1855  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  Paris.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  the  litigation  in  which  he  was 
engaged  and  to  bad  business  management,  he  profited  little  from 
his  inventions.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  1st  of  July 
i860.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  discovery  entitled  Gum- 
Elastic  and  Us  Varittia  (3  vols.,  New  Haven,  1853-1855). 

See  alio  B.  K.  Peirre.  Truth  of an  Inventor,  Lift  and  Discoveries  of 
Charles  Goodyear  (New  York,  1866);  James  Parton,  Famous 
Americans  of  Recent  Times  (Boston,  1867);  and  Herbert  L.  Terry, 
Imdta  Rubber  and  its  Manufacture  (New  York,  1907). 

GOOGE,  BARNABE  (1540-1504),  English  poet,  son  of  Robert 
Googe,  recorder  of  Lincoln,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  June  1540 
at  Alvingham,  Lincolnshire.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  a  degree  at  either  university.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Staple's  Inn,  and  was  attached  to  the  household  of  his  kinsman, 
Sir  William  Cecil.  In  1563  be  became  a  gentleman  pensioner 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  absent  in  Spain  when  his  poems 
were  sent  to  the  printer  by  a  friend,  L.  Blundeston.  Googe  then 
gave  his  consent,  and  they  appeared  in  1563  as  Etlois,  Epytapkes, 
and  Sonetles.  There  is  extant  a  curious  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  his  marriage  with  Mary  Darrell,  whose  father  refused 
Googe '1  suit  on  the  ground  that  she  was  bound  by  a  previous 
contract.  The  matter  was  decided  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
William  Cecil  with  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  1564  or  1565.  Googe  was  provost-marshal  of  the  court 
of  Connaught,  and  some  twenty  letters  of  his  in  this  capacity 
are  preserved  in  the  record  office.  He  died  in  February  1504. 
He  was  an  ardent  Protestant,  and  his  poetry  is  coloured  by  his 
religious  and  political  views.  In  the  third  "  Eglog."  for  instance, 
he  laments  the  decay  of  the  old  nobility  and  the  rise  of  a  new 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  he  gives  an  indignant  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  co-religionists  under  Mary.  The  other  eclogues 
deal  with  the  sorrows  of  earthly  love,  leading  up  to  a  dialogue 
between  Cory  don  and  Comix,  in  which  the  heavenly  love  is 
extolled.  The  volume  includes  epitaphs  on  Nicholas  Grimald, 
John  Bale  and  on  Thomas  Phaer,  whose  translation  of  Virgil 
Googe  is  uncritical  enough  to  prefer  to  the  versions  of  Surrey 
and  of  Gavin  Douglas.  A  much  more  charming  pastoral  than 
any  of  those  contained  in  this  volume,  "  Phyllida  was  a  fayer 
maid  "  (Tottefs  Miscellany)  has  been  ascribed  to  Barnabe 
Googe.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  pastoral  poets,  and 
the  first  who  was  inspired  by  Spanish  romance,  being  consider- 
ably indebted  to  the  Diana  Enamorada  of  Montemayor. 

His  01  her  works  include  a  translation  from  Marcellus  Palingeniut 
(Mid  to  be  an  anagram  (or  Pietro  Angelo  Maniolli)  of  a  satirical 
Latin  poem.  Zodiac  us  tilese  (Venice,  1531?).  in  twelve  books,  under 
the  title  of  The  Zodyakt  of  Life  (1560);  The  Popish  Kin  [dome,  or 
men  of  Antichrist  (1570),  translated  from  Thomas  Kirrhmayer  or 
Naogeorgus;  The  Spiritual  Husbandrte  from  the  same  author, 
printed  with  the  last:  Fernet  Boohts  of  Hnsbandrie  (1577),  collected 
by  Conradus  Heresbachius ;  and  The  Proverbes  of  .  .  .  Lopes  it 
Uemdota  (1579). 

GOOLE,  a  market  town  and  port  in  the  Osgoldcross  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  England, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  the  Ouse,  24  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
Hull,  served  by  the  North  Eastern,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire, 
Great  Central  and  Asholme  Joint  railways.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1001)  16,576.  The  town  owes  its  existence  to  the 
construction  of  the  Knottingley  canal  in  1876  by  the  Aire  and 
Caldrr  Navigation  Company,  after  which,  in  iSjq,  Goolc  was 
made  a  bonding  port.  Previously  it  had  been  an  obscure  hamlet. 
The  port  was  administratively  combined  with  that  of  Hull  in 
1885.  It  is  47  m.  from  the  North  Sea  (mouth  of  the  Humbcr), 
and  a  wide  system  of  inland  navigation  opens  from  it.  There  are 
right  docks  supplied  with  timber  ponds,  quays,  warehouses  and 
other  accommodation.  The  depth  of  water  is  21  or  3 1  ft.  at  high 
water,  spring  tides.  Chief  exports  are  coal,  stone,  woollen  goods 
and  machinery;  imports,  butter,  fruit,  indigo,  logwood,  timber 
and  wool.  Industries  include  the  manufacture  of  alum,  sugar, 
tope  and  agricultural  instruments,  and  iron-founding.  Ship- 
building is  also  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  large  dry  dock  and  a 
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patent  slip  for  repairing  vessels.  Passenger  steamship  services 
are  worked  in  connexion  with  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway 
to  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Copenhagen,  Rotterdam  and 
other  north  European  ports.  The  handsome  church  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  dates  from  1844. 

GOOSE  (a  common  Teut.  word,  O.  Eng.  [is,  pi.  (ts,  Ger.  Gans, 
O.  Norse  go's,  from  Aryan  root,  fkans,  whence  Sans,  hansd,  Lat. 
anser  (for  hanser),  Gr.  x4",  &c),  the  general  English  name  for  a 
considerable  number  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Anatidat 
of  modern  ornithologists,  which  are  mostly  larger  than  ducks 
and  less  than  swans.  Technically  the  word  goose  is  reserved 
for  the  female,  the  male  being  called  gander  (A.-S.  gandra). 

The  most  important  species  of  goose,  and  the  type  of  the 
genus  Anser,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  domestic  race  (see  Pouitky),  the  Anser  ferus  or 
A.  cintretss  of  most  naturalists,  commonly  called  in  English  the 
grey  or  grey  lag'  goose,  a  bird  of  exceedingly  wide  range  in  the 
Old  World,  apparently  breeding  where  suitable  localities  are 
to  be  found  in  most  European  countries  from  Lapland  to  Spain 
and  Bulgaria.  Eastwards  it  extends  to  China,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  in  Japan.  It  is  the  only  species  indigenous 
to  the  British  Islands,  and  in  former  days  bred  abundantly  in 
the  English  Fen-country,  where  the  young  were  caught  in  large 
numbers  and  kept  in  a  more  or  less  reclaimed  condition  with  the 
vast  flocks  of  tame-bred  geese  that  at  one  time  formed  so  valuable 
a  property  to  the  dwellers  in  and  around  the  Fens.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  when  the  wild  grey  lag  goose  ceased  from 
breeding  in  England,  but  it  certainly  did  so  towards  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  for  Danicll  mentions  (Rural  Sports,  iii.  242) 
his  having  obtained  two  broods  in  one  season.  In  Scotland  this 
goose  continues  to  breed  sparingly  in  several  parts  of  the  High- 
lands and  in  certain  of  the  Hebrides,  the  nests  being  generally 
placed  in  long  heather,  and  the  eggs  seldom  exceeding  five  or 
six  in  number.  It  is  most  likely  the  birds  reared  here  that  are 
from  time  to  time  obtained  in  England,  for  at  the  present  day 
the  grey  lag  goose,  though  once  so  numerous,  is,  and  for  many 
years  has  been,  the  rarest  species  of  those  that  habitually  resort 
to  the  British  Islands.  The  domestication  of  this  species,  as 
Darwin  remarks  (Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  I 
387),  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  yet  scarcely  any  other  animal 
that  has  been  tamed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  bred  so  largely  in 
captivity,  has  varied  so  little.  It  has  increased  greatly  in  size 
and  fecundity,  but  almost  the  only  change  in  plumage  is  that 
tame  geese  commonly  lose  the  browner  and  darker  tints  of  the 
wild  bird,  and  are  more  or  less  marked  with  white — being  often 
indeed  wholly  of  that  colour.*  The  most  generally  recognized 
breeds  of  domestic  geese  are  those  to  which  the  distinctive  names 
of  Emdcn  and  Toulouse  are  applied;  but  a  singular  breed,  said 
to  have  come  from  Sevastopol,  was  introduced  into  western 
Europe  about  the  year  1856.  In  this  the  upper  plumage  is 
elongated,  curled  and  spirally  twisted,  having  their  shaft 
transparent,  and  so  thin  that  it  often  splits  into  fine  filaments, 
which,  remaining  free  for  an  inch  or  more,  often  coalesce  again;* 
while  the  quills  are  aborted,  so  that  the  birds  cannot  fly. 

1  The  meaning  and  derivation  of  thii  word  tat  had  long  been  a 
puzzle  until  Skeat  suggested  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  301)  that  it  signified 
late,  last,  or  slow,  a*  tn  laggard,  a  loiterer,  logman,  the  last  man, 
lagletth,  the  posterior  molar  or  "  wisdom  teeth  (as  the  last  to 
appear),  and  lagcloch,  a  clock  that  is  behind  time.  Thus  the  grey 
lag  goose  is  the  grey  goose  which  in  England  when  the  name  was 
given  was  not  migratory  but  latttd  behind  the  other  wild  specie*  at 
the  season  when  they  betook  themselves  to  their  northern  breeding- 
quarters.  In  connexion  with  this  word,  however,  must  be  noticed 
the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Rowley  (Om.  Uiscetl.,  iii.  313}. 
that  the  flocks  of  tame  geese  in  Lincolnshire  are  urged  on  by  their 
drivers  with  the  cry  of  '  lag>m,  lag'em." 

'  From  the  times  of  the  Romans  white  geese  have  been  held  in 
great  estimation,  and  hence,  doubtless,  they  have  been  preferred  at 
breeding  stock,  but  the  practice  of  plucking  geese  alive,  continued 
for  so  many  centuries,  has  not  improbably  also  helped  to  perpetuate 
this  variation,  for  it  is  well  known  to  many  bird-keepers  that  a 
white  feather  it  often  produced  in  place  of  one  of  the  natural  colour 
that  has  been  pulled  out. 

'  In  some  English  counties,  especially  Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  formerly  for  a  man  to  keep  a  stock  of  a 
thousand  geese,  each  of  which  might  be  reckoned  to  rear  on  an 
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The  other  British  species  of  typical  geese  are  the  bean-goose 
( .1  stgetum),  the  pink-footed  (A.  brachyrkynckus)  and  the  white- 
fronted  (A.  albijrons).  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  not 
yet  recognized  as  occurring  in  Britain,  is  a  small  form  of  the  last 
(A.  erytkropus)  which  is  known  to  breed  in  Lapland.  All  these, 
for  the  sake  of  discrimination,  may  be  divided  into  fau  groups— 
(i)  those  having  the  "  nail "  at  the  tip  of  the  biU  white,  or  of  a 
very  pale  flesh  colour,  and  (a)  those  in  which  this  "nail"  is 
black-  To  the  former  belong  the  grey  lag  goose,  as  well  as  A. 
albijrons  and  A.  erytkropus,  and  to  the  latter  the  other  two. 
A.  albijrons  and  A.  erytkropus,  which  differ  little  but  in  sue, — 
the  last  being  not  much  bigger  than  a  mallard  (Anas  boschas), — 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  grey  lag  goose  by  their 
bright  orange  legs  and  their  mouse-coloured  upper  wing-coverts, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  very  conspicuous  white  face  and  the 
broad  black  bars  which  cross  the  belly,  though  the  last  two 
characters  arc  occasionally  observable  to  some  extent  in  the 
grey  lag  goose,  which  has  the  bill  and  legs  flesh-coloured,  and 
the  upper  wing-coyeru  of  a  bluish-grey.  Of  the  second  group, 
with  the  black  "  nail,"  A.  segetum  has  the  bill  long,  black  at  the 
base  and  orange  in  the  middle;  the  feet  are  also  orange,  and 
the  upper  wing-coverts  mouse-coloured,  as  in  A .  albijrons  and 
A.  erytkropus,  while  A.  brackyrkynekus  has  the  bill  short,  bright 
pink  in  the  middle,  and  the  feet  also  pink,  the  upper  wing-coverts 
being  nearly  of  the  same  bluish-grey  as  in  the  grey  lag  goose. 
Eastern  Asia  possesses  in  A.  grandis  a  third  species  of  this  group, 
which  chiefly  differs  from  A.  segetum  in  its  larger  size.  In  North 
America  there  is  only  one  species  of  typical  goose,  and  that 
belongs  to  the  white-"  nailed  "  group.  It  very  nearly  resembles 
A.  albijrons,  but  is  larger,  and  has  been  described  as  distinct 
under  the  name  of  A.  gambeti.  Central  Asia  and  India  possess 
in  the  bar-hcaded  goose  (A.  indkus)  a  bird  easily  distinguished 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  by  the  character  implied  by  its  English 
name;  but  it  is  certainly  somewhat  abnormal,  and,  indeed, 
under  the  name  of  Eulabia,  has  been  separated  from  the  genus 
Anstr,  which  has  no  other  member  indigenous  to  the  Indian 
Region,  nor  any  at  all  to  the  Ethiopian,  Australian  or  Neotropical 
Regions, 

America  possesses  by  far  the  greatest  wealth  of  Anserine  forms. 
Beside  others,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  its  northern  portions 
are  the  home  of  all  the  species  of  snow-geese  belonging  to  the 
genus  Chen.  The  first  of  these  is  C.  hyptr  tortus,  the  snow-goose 
proper,  a  bird  of  large  size,  and  when  adult  of  a  pure  white, 
except  the  primaries,  which  are  black.  This  has  long  been 
deemed  a  visitor  to  the  Old  World,  and  sometimes  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  the  later  discovery  of  a  smaller  form,  C.  albatus, 
scarcely  differing  except  in  size,  throws  some  doubt  on  the  older 
records,  especially  since  examples  which  have  been  obtained  in 
the  British  Islands  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  lesser  bird,  and 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  the  occurrence  in  the  Old  World 
of  the  true  C.  hyper  tortus  placed  on  a  surer  footing.  So  nearly 
allied  to  the  species  last  named  as  to  have  been  often  confounded 
with  it,  is  the  blue-winged  goose,  C.  cotruUscens,  which  is  said 
never  to  attain  a  snowy  plumage.  Then  we  have  a  very  small 
species,  long  ago  described  as  distinct  by  Samuel  Kcarne,  the 
Arctic  traveller,  but  until  1S61  discredited  by  ornithologists. 
Its  distinctness  has  now  been  fully  recognized,  and  it  has  received, 
somewhat  unjustly,  the  name  of  C.  rossi.  Its  face  is  adorned 
with  numerous  papillae,  whence  it  has  been  removed  by  Elliot 
to  a  separate  genus,  Exanlhemops,  and  for  the  same  reason  it 
has  long  been  known  to  the  European  residents  in  the  fur 
countries  as  the  "  horned  wavcy  "—the  last  word  being  a 
rendering  of  a  native  name,  Wawa,  which  signifies  goose.  Finally, 
average  seven  goslings.  The  flocks  were  regularly  taken  to  pasture 
and  water,  just  as  sheep  arc,  and  the  man  wbo  tended  them  was 
called  the  goosehcrd,  corrupted  into  gozzerd.  The  birds  were 
plucked  five  tiroes  in  the  year,  and  in  autumn  the  flocks  were  driven 
to  London  or  other  large  markets.  They  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  mile  an  hour,  and  would  get  over  nearly  to  m.  in  the  day. 
For  further  particulars  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Pennant's 
British  Zoolory;  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary;  Latham's 
General  History  of  Birds;  and  Rowleys  Ornithological  ifisteUany 
(iii.  J06-J  ,^^Te  *°mc  account  also  may  be  found  of  the  goose- 


there  appears  to  belong  to  this  section,  though  it  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  another  (Ckloepkaga),  and  has  also  been 
made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  {Philacte),  the  beautiful 
emperor  goose,  P.  canagica,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  though  straying  to  the  continent  in  winter, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  the  white  edging  of  its  remiges. 

The  southern  portions  of  the  New  World  are  inhabited  by 
about  half  a  dozen  species  of  geese  not  nearly  akin  to  the  fore- 
going, and  separated  as  the  genus  Ckloephaga.  The  most 
noticeable  of  them  are  the  rock  or  kelp  goose,  C.  antarctUa,  and 
the  upland  goose,  C.  magellanka.  In  both  of  these  the  sexes 
are  totally  unlike  in  colour,  but  in  others  a  greater  similarity 
obtains.1  Formerly  erroneously  associated  with  the  birds  of 
this  group  comes  one  which  belongs  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  is  common  to  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New.  It  contains 
the  geese  which  have  received  the  common  names  of  bernades 
or  brents,1  and  the  scientific  appellations  of  Bernicla  and  Brant* 
—for  the  use  of  cither  of  which  much  may  be  said  by  nomen- 
daturists.  All  the  species  of  this  section  are  distinguished  by 
their  general  dark  sooty  colour,  relieved  in  some  by  white  of 
greater  or  less  purity,  and  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  members 
of  the  genus  Anser,  which  are  known  as  grey  geese,  arc  frequently 
called  by  fowlers  black  geese.  Of  these,  the  best  known  both 
in  Europe  and  North  America  is  the  brent-goose — the  Anas 
bernicla  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  B.  torquata  of  many  modern 
writers — a  truly  marine  bird,  seldom  (in  Europe  at  least)  quitting 
salt-water,  and  coming  southwards  in  vast  flocks  towards 
autumn,  frequenting  bays  and  estuaries  on  the  British  coasts, 
where  it  lives  chiefly  on  sea-grass  (Zostera  maritime).  It  is 
known  to  breed  in  Spitsbergen  and  in  Greenland.  A  form  which 
is  by  some  ornithologists  deemed  a  good  species,  and  called 
by  them  B.  nigricans,  occurs  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America.  In  it  the  black  of  the  neck,  which  in  the  common 
brent  terminates  just  above  the  breast,  extends  over  most  of 
the  lower  parts.  The  true  bemade-goosc,1  the  B.  leueopsis  of 
most  authors,  is  but  a  casual  visitor  to  North  America,  but  is 
said  to  breed  in  Iceland,  and  occasionally  in  Norway.  Its  usual 
incunabula,  however,  still  form  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  ornitho- 
logist, and  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
breed  freely  in  semi-captivity,  while  the  brent-goose  will  not. 
From  the  latter  the  bernacle-goose  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
larger  size  and  white  checks.  Hutchins's  goose  (B.  Hulckinsi) 
seems  to  be  its  true  representative  in  the  New  World.  In  this 
the  face  is  dark,  but  a  white  crcsccniic  or  triangular  patch 
extends  from  the  throat  on  either  side  upwards  behind  the  eye. 
Almost  exactly  similar  in  coloration  to  the  last,  but  greatly 
superior  in  size,  and  possessing  18  rectrices,  while  all  the  fore- 
going have  but  16,  is  the  common  wild  goose  of  America,  B. 
canadensis,  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  where  it  propagates  so  frcdy  that  it  has  been 
induded  by  nearly  all  the  ornithologists  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  as  a  member  of  its  fauna.  An  allied  form,  by  some 
deemed  a  species,  is  B.  Uucopareia,  which  ranges  over  the  western 
part  of  North  America,  and,  though  having  18  rectrices,  is 
distinguished  by  a  white  collar  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  The  most  diverse  species  of  this  group  of  geese  are  the 
beautiful  B.  rujuollis,  a  native  of  north-eastern  Asia,  which 
occasionally  strays  to  western  Europe,  and  has  been  obtained 
more  than  once  in  Britain,  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Hawaian  archipelago,  B.  sandricensis. 

The  largest  living  goose  is  that  called  the  Chinese,  Guinea  or 
swan-goose,  Cygnopsis  cygnoides,  and  this  is  the  stock  whence 
the  domestic  geese  of  several  eastern  countries  have  sprung. 
It  may  often  be  seen  in  English  parks,  and  it  is  found  to  cross 
readily  with  the  common  tame  goose,  the  offspring  being  fertile, 

*  See  Sclater  and  Salvin,  Prot.  Zool.  Society  (1876),  pp.  361-369. 
■The  etymology  of  these  two  words  is  exceedingly  otweure. 

The  ordinary  spelling  berniele  seems  to  be  wrong,  if  we  may  jud^e 
from  the  analogy  of  the  French  Bernacke.  In  both  words  the  « 
should  be  soun  led  as  a. 

•  The  old  fable,  perhaps  still  believed  by  the  uneducated  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  was  that  bernacle-geese  were  produced  from  the 
baroades  (Upadulae)  that  grow  on  Umber  exposed  to  salt-water. 
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and  BIyth  has  said  that  these  crosses  are  very  abundant  in  India. 
The  true  home  of  the  species  is  in  eastern  Siberia  or  Mongolia. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  long  smooth  neck,  marked  dorsally 
by  a  chocolate  streak.  The  reclaimed  form  is  usually  distin- 
guished by  the  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  but  the  evidence  of 
many  observers  shows  that  this  is  not  found  in  the  wild  race. 
Of  this  bird  there  is  a  perfectly  white  breed. 

We  have  next  to  mention  a  very  curious  form,  Certofsis 
mmat-kollandiae,  which  is  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  is  a  more 
terrestrial  type  of  goose  than  any  other  now  existing.  Its  short, 
decurved  bill  and  green  cere  give  it  a  very  peculiar  expression, 
and  its  almost  uniform  grey  plumage,  bearing  rounded  black 
spots,  is  also  remarkable.  It  bears  captivity  well,  breeding  in 
confinement,  but  is  now  seldom  seen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Australia,  from  which 
it  has  of  late  been  exterminated.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  seem 
to  have  been  still  more  exaggerated  in  a  bird  that  is  wholly 
extinct,  the  Cnemiornis  talcitrans  of  New  Zealand,  the  remains 
of  which  were  described  in  full  by  Sir  R.  Owen  in  1873 
( Trans.  Zooi.  Society,  ix.  353).  Among  the  first  portions  of  this 
singular  bird  that  were  found  were  the  tibiae,  presenting  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  patella,  which,  united  with 
the  shank-bone,  gave  rise  to  the  generic  name  applied.  For  some 
time  the  affinity  of  the  owner  of  this  wonderful  structure  was 
is  doubt,  but  all  hesitation  was  dispelled  by  the  discovery  of  a 
nearly  perfect  skeleton,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  proved 
the  bird  to  be  a  goose,  of  great  size, and  unable,  from  the  shortness 
erf  its  wings,  to  fly.  In  correlation  with  this  loss  of  power  may 
also  be  noted  the  dwindling  of  the  keelof  thestcrnum.  Generally, 
however,  its  osteological  characters  point  to  an  affinity  to  Cere- 
opus,  as  was  noticed  by  Dr  Hector  (Trans.  New  Zeal.  Institute, 
vi,  76-84),  who  first  determined  its  Anserine  character. 

Birds  of  the  genera  Ckenalcpex  (the  Egyptian  and  Orinoco 
geese),  Plettropterus,  Sarcidiornis,  Cklamydocken  and  some  others, 
are  commonly  called  geese.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  they 
should  be  grouped  with  the  Anserinae.  The  males  of  all,  like 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  genus  CUoiphaga,  appear  to  have 
that  curious  enlargement  at  the  junction  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  the  trachea  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  ducks  or 
Anatinae.  (A  N.) 

GOOSE  (Game  or),  an  ancient  French  game,  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greeks,  very  popular  at  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  played  on  a  piece  of  card-board  upon  which  was 
drawn  a  fantastic  scroll,  called  the  jardin  deVOie  (goose-garden), 
divided  into  63  spaces  marked  with  certain  emblems,  such  as 
dke,  an  inn,  a  bridge,  a  labyrinth,  &c.  The  emblem  inscribed  on 
x  and  63,  as  well  as  every  ninth  space  between,  was  a  goose. 
The  object  was  to  land  one's  counter  in  number  63,  the  number 
of  spaces  moved  through  being  determined  by  throwing  two 
dke.  The  counter  was  advanced  or  retired  according  to  the  space 
on  which  it  was  placed.  For  instance  if  it  rested  on  the  inn  it 
must  remain  there  until  each  adversary,  of  which  there  might 
be  several,  had  played  twice;  if  it  rested  on  the  death's  head 
the  player  must  begin  over  again;  if  it  went  beyond  63  it  must 
be  retired  a  certain  number  of  spaces.  The  game  was  usually 
played  for  a  stake,  and  special  fines  were  exacted  for  resting  on 
certain  spaces.  At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  a  variation  of 
the  game  was  called  the  jeu  de  la  Revolution  Franfaise. 

GOOSEBERRY,  Ribes  Crossularia,  a  well-known  fruit-bush 
of  northern  and  central  Europe,  placed  in  the  same  genus  of 
the  natural  order  to  which  it  gives  name  (Ribesiaceae)  as  the 
closely  allied  currants.  It  forms  a  distinct  section  Grossularia, 
the  members  of  which  differ  from  the  true  currents  chiefly  in 
their  spinous  stems,  and  in  their  flowers  growing  on  short  foot- 
stalks, solitary,  or  two  or  three  together,  instead  of  in  racemes. 

The  wild  gooseberry  is  a  small,  straggling  bush,  nearly  re- 
sembling the  cultivated  plant,— the  branches  being  thickly 
set  with  sharp  spines,  standing  out  singly  or  in  diverging  tufts 
of  two  or  three  from  the  bases  of  the  short  spurs  or  lateral  leaf 
shoots,  on  which  the  bell-shaped  flowers  are  produced,  singly 
or  in  pairs,  from  the  groups  of  rounded,  dceply-crenatcd  3-  or  5- 
lobed  leaves.   The  fruit  is  smaller  than  in  the  garden  kinds, 
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but  is  often  of  good  flavour;  it  is  generally  hairy,  but  in  one 
variety  smooth,  constituting  the  R.  Uva-crispa  of  writers;  the 
colour  is  usually  green,  but  plants  are  occasionally  met  with 
having  deep  purple  berries.  The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  in 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  growing  naturally  in  alpine  thickets 
and  rocky  woods  in  the  lower  country,  from  France  eastward, 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  Himalaya.  In  Britain  it  is  often  found  in 
copses  and  hedgerows  and  about  old  ruins,  but  baa  been  so  long 
a  plant  of  cultivation  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  its  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  native  flora  of  the  island.  Common  as  it  is  now 
on  some  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
gooseberry,  though  it  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  in  a  vague 
passage  of  Pliny:  the  hot  summers  of  Italy,  in  andent  times  as 
at  present,  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  cultivation.  Abundant 
in  Germany  and  France,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
grown  there  in  the  middle  ages,  though  the  wild  fruit  was  held 
in  some  esteem  medicinally  for  the  cooling  properties  of  its  acid 
juice  in  fevers;  while  the  old  English  name,  Fta-berry,  still 
surviving  in  some  provincial  dialects,  indicates  that  it  was 
similarly  valued  in  Britain,  where  it  was  planted  in  gardens 
at  a  comparatively  early  period.  William  Turner  describes  the 
gooseberry  in  his  Herball,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  t6th 
century,  and  a  few  years  later  it  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Thomas 
Tusser's  quaint  rhymes  as  an  ordinary  object  of  garden  culture. 
Improved  varieties  were  probably  first  raised  by  the  skilful 
gardeners  of  Holland,  whose  name  for  the  fruit,  Kruisbeiie,  may 
have  been  easily  corrupted  into  the  present  English  vernacular 
word.1  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  gooseberry 
became  a  favourite  object  of  cottage-horticulture,  especially  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  working  cotton-spinners  have  raised 
numerous  varieties  from  seed,  their  efforts  having  been  chiefly 
directed  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Of  the  many  hundred 
sorts  enumerated  in  recent  horticultural  works,  few  perhaps  equal 
in  flavour  some  of  the  older  denizens  of  the  fruit-garden,  such 
as  the  "  old  rough  red  "  and  "  hairy  amber."  The  climate  of 
the  British  Islands  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  the  goose- 
berry to  perfection,  and  it  may  be  grown  successfully  even  in 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Scotland;  indeed,  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  said  to  improve  with  increasing  latitude.  In  Norway 
even,  the  bush  flourishes  in  gardens  on  the  west  coast  nearly  up 
to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  it  is  found  wild  as  far  north  as  63s. 
The  dry  summers  of  the  French  and  German  plains  are  less 
suited  to  it,  though  it  is  grown  in  some  hilly  districts  with  tolerable 
success.  The  gooseberry  in  the  south  of  England  will  grow  well 
in  cool  situations,  and  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  gardens  near 
London  flourishing  under  the  partial  shade  of  apple  trees;  but 
in  the  north  it  needs  full  exposure  to  the  sun  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  perfection.  It  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil,  but  prefers  a 
rich  loam  or  black  alluvium,  and,  though  naturally  a  plant  of 
rather  dry  places,  will  do  well  in  moist  land,  if  drained. 

The  varieties  are  most  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  the  autumn,  which  root  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years  form 
good  fruit-bearing  bushes.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
regarding  the  mode  of  pruning  this  valuable  shrub;  it  is  probable 
that  in  different  situations  it  may  require  varying  treatment. 
The  fruit  being  borne  on  the  lateral  spurs,  and  on  the  shoots  of 
the  last  year,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  shorten  the  side  branches 
in  the  winter,  before  the  buds  begin  to  expand;  some  reduce  the 
longer  leading  shoots  at  the  same  time,  while  others  prefer  to 
nip  off  the  ends  of  these  in  the  summer  while  they  are  still 

1  The  first  part  of  the  word  has  been  usually  treated  as  an  ety- 
mological corruption  either  of  this  Dutch  word  or  the  allied  Ger. 
Krausbtere,  or  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  Fr.  partite.  The  JVrw 
English  Dictionary  takes  the  obvious  derivation  from  "  goose  "  and 
"  berry  "  as  probable;  "  the  grounds  on  which  plants  and  fruits 
have  received  names  associating  them  with  animals  are  so  commonly 
inexplicable,  that  the  want  of  appropriateness  in  the  meaning  affords 
no  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  that  the  word  is  an  ctymologizinc 
corruption.  "  Skeat  (Etym.  Diet.,  1808)  connects  the  French,  Dutch 
and  German  words,  and  finds  the  origin  in  the  M.H.G.  krut,  curling, 
cm|^d, ^applied  h 
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succulent.  When  large  fruit  is  desired,  plenty  of  manure  should 
be  supplied  to  the  roots,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  berries 
picked  off  while  still  small.  If  standards  are  desired,  the  goose- 
berry may  be  with  advantage  grafted  or  budded  on  stocks  of 
some  other  species  of  Ribts,  R.  aureum,  the  ornamental  golden 
currant  of  the  flower  garden,  answering  well  for  the  purpose.  The 
giant  gooseberries  of  the  Lancashire  "  fanciers  "  are  obtained 
by  the  careful  culture  of  varieties  specially  raised  with  this 
object,  the  growth  being  encouraged  by  abundant  manuring,  and 
the  removal  of  all  but  a  very  few  berries  from  each  plant.  Single 
gooseberries  of  nearly  2  oz.  in  weight  have  been  occasionally 
exhibited;  but  the  produce  of  such  fanciful  horticulture  is 
generally  insipid.  The  bushes  at  times  suffer  much  from  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  gooseberry  or  magpie  moth, 
Abraxas  grossuiariata,  which  often  strip  the  branches  of  leaves 
in  the  early  summer,  if  not  destroyed  before  the  mischief  is 
accomplished.  The  most  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
pretty  but  destructive  insect  is  to  look  over  each  bush  carefully, 
and  pick  off  the  larvae  by  hand;  when  larger  they  may  be 
shaken  off  by  striking  the  branches,  but  by  that  lime  the  harm 
is  generally  done — the  eggs  arc  laid  on  the  leaves  of  the  previous 
season.  Equally  annoying  in  some  years  is  the  smaller  larva 
of  the  V-moth,  Hoiias  vanaria,  which  often  appears  in  great 
numbers,  and  is  not  so  readily  removed.  The  gooseberry  is 
sometimes  attacked  by  the  grub  of  the  gooseberry  sawfly, 
Semalus  ribesii,  of  which  several  broods  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  arc  very  destructive.  The  grubs 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  to  pass  into  the  pupal  stale; 
the  first  brood  of  flics,  hatched  just  as  the  bushes  are  coming  into 
leaf  in  the  spring,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves, 
where  the  small  greenish  larvae  soon  after  emerge.  For  the 
destruction  of  the  first  broods  it  has  been  recommended  to  syringe 
the  bushes  with  tax-water;  perhaps  a  very  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  might  prove  more  effective.  The  powdered  root 
of  white  hellebore  is  said  to  destroy  both  this  grub  and  the 
caterpillars  of  the  gooseberry  moth  and  V-moth;  infusion  of 
foxglove,  and  tobacco-water,  are  likewise  tried  by  some  growers. 
If  the  fallen  leaves  are  carefully  removed  from  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  and  burnt,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  turned  over  with 
the  fork  or  spade,  most  eggs  and  chrysalids  will  be  destroyed. 

The  gooseberry  was  introduced  into  the  United  Slates  by  the 
early  settlers,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  England  large  quantities 
of  the  green  fruit  are  produced  and  sold  for  culinary  use  in  the 
towns;  but  the  excessive  heal  of  the  American  summer  is  not 
adapted  for  the  healthy  maturation  of  the  berries,  especially  of 
the  English  varieties.  Perhaps  if  some  of  these,  or  those  raised 
in  the  country,  could  be  crossed  with  one  of  the  indigenous 
species,  kinds  might  be  obtained  better  fitted  for  American 
conditions  of  culture,  although  the  gooseberry  does  not  readily 
hybridize.   The  attacks  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew 

have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the 
failure  of  the  crop 
in  America. 

Ocaasionally  the 
k  jscberry  is  st- 
acked by  the 
f  ungus  till  recently 
1  <  illed  Aecidium 
Grossulariae, 
which  forms  utile 
cups   with  white 
torn   edges  clus- 
tered together  on 
reddish  spots  on 
the  leaves  or  fruits 
(fig.    1).   It  has 
recently  been  dis- 
covered that  the 
spores  contained  in  these  cups  will  not  reproduce  the  disease  on 
the  gooseberry,  but  infect  species  of  Cora  (sedges)  on  which 
»  produce  a  fungus  of  a  totally  different  appearance.  This 


Fig.  1. — A  Fungal  Disease  of  the  Gooseberry 
{Atctdimm  GrouuUxriat.) 

1.  Leaf  showing  patches  of  cluster-cups  on 
surface;  2,  Fruit,  showing  same;  3,  Cluster- 
cups  much  enlarged. 


stage  in  the  life-history  of  the  parasite  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  fungus,  so  that  it  is  now  known  as  Puccini*  Prin[ihau 
Both  uredosports  and 
teleutospores  are  formed 
on  the  sedge,  and  the 
latter  live  through  the 
winter  and  produce  the 
disease  on  the  goose- 
berry in  the  succeeding 
year.  In  cases  where 
the  disease  proves 
troublesome  the  sedges 
in  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  destroyed. 

A  much  more  pre- 
valent disease  is  that 
caused  by  Micro- 
spkaeria  Grosstilariae. 
This  is  a  mildew  grow- 
ing on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  and  sending 
suckers  into  the  epi- 
dermis.  The  white 

mycelium  gives  the    FraB  cars*        .  rm-M  m>  fW 

leaves  of  the  plant  the  •*  im»nK«  al  Ducimrtfc  it  Cm 

appearance  of  having  FiG.2.-^3ooseberTyMBdew(Jtftewf*omi 
been  whitewashed        .    ,      ^E****  . 

(fig.  2).    Numerous  c,V^f.»tt*ck*L'7  tbe  3J 
■3,  Fructification  or  perttkettum;  the  end  of 

wnitc  spores  are  pro-  one  ^  jti  nurnCn>us  appendage*  is  show* 
duced  in  the  summer  more  highly  magnified  in  v  4.  5,  spore 
which  are  able  to  per-  •*<*  (*»«)  from  the  pmikeoum,  coa- 
minate  immediately,  tainin«  »P0"* 

and  later  small  blackish  fruits  (ptrithecia)  are  produced  that  pass 
uninjured  through  the  winter  liberating  the  spores  they  contain 
in  the  spring, 
which  infect  the 
young  developing 
leaves  of  the 
bush.  In  bad 
cases  the  plants 
are  greatly  in- 
jured but  fre- 
quently little 
harm  is  done. 
Attacked  plants 
should  be  sprayed  _ 
with  potassium 
sulphide. 

An  allied  fun- 
gus, Spkacrolkeca 
mors-uvae,  of 
much  greater  vir- 
ulence, has  re- 
cently appeared  in 
England,  causing 
the  disease  known 
as  "American 
gooseberry  mil- 
dew "  (fig.3A).  In 
the  main  the  mode 
of  attack  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the 
last  -  mentioned, 
but  not  only  are 

ln£  I'V"  *}'  1**  to  9—H4  u« Borww  djaHasOw  rai»» 
tacked,  but   the  by  pufiig  at  uw  Drpt  <■<  A«ncUwt  ud  T*t 

tips  of  the  young  fa  lnUmi 

shoots  and  the    Fic.JA.— American Goojcbcrrv- Mildew (5fJk&-- 
otkfca  mori-usae).    Plant  with  leaves  and  fr-  • 
fruits  become  atlackcd  b  tBe  |u 

covered   by  the 

cobweb-like  mycelium,  the  attack  frequently  resulting  in  the 
death  of  Xhc  shoots  and  the  destruction  of  the  fruits.    After  ■ 
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time  the  mycelium  becomes  rusty  brown  and  produces  the 
winter  form  of  the  fungus.  Through  the  winter  the  shoots 
are  covered  thickly  with  the  brown  mycelium  and  in  the  spring 
the  spores  contained  in  the  perithecia  germinate  and  start  the 
infection  anew,  as  in  the  case  of  the  European  mildew.  This 
fungus  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  when  it 
appears  in  a  district  strong  repressive  measures  are  called  for. 
In  bad  cases  the  attacked  bushes  should  be  destroyed,  while  in 
milder  attacks  frequent  spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  and 
the  pruning  off  and  immediate  destruction  by  fire  of  all  the 
young  shoots  showing  the  mildew  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  gooseberry,  when  ripe,  yields  a  fine  wine  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  juice  with  water  and  sugar,  the  resulting  sparkling 
liquor  retaining  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  By  similarly 
treating  the  juice  of  the  green  fruit,  picked  just  before  it  ripens, 
an  effervescing  wine  is  produced,  nearly  resembling  some  kinds 


much  of  the  liquor  sold  under  that  name.  Brandy  has  been 
made  from  ripe  gooseberries  by  distillation;  by  exposing  the 
juke  with  sugar  to  the  acetous  fermentation  a  good  vinegar 
may  be  obtained.  The  gooseberry,  when  perfectly  ripe,  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  most  abundant  in  the  red  and  amber 
varieties;  in  the  former  it  amounts  to  from  6  to  upwards  of 
8%.   The  acidity  of  the  fruit  is  chiefly  due  to  malic  acid. 

Several  other  species  of  the  sub-genus  produce  edible  fruit, 
though  none  have  as  yet  been  brought  under  economic  culture. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed  R.  oxyaeontkoults  and  R.  Cynosbaii, 
abundant  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  R.  pocilt,  common  along  the  Alleghany  range.  The 
group  is  a  widely  distributed  one  in  the  north  temperate  rone, — 
one  species  is  found  in  Europe  extending  to  the  Caucasus  and 
North  Africa  (Atlas  Mountains),  five  occur  in  Asia  and  nineteen 
in  North  America,  the  range  extending  southwards  to  Mexico 
and  Guatemala. 

GOOTY,  a  town  and  hill  fortress  in  southern  India,  in  the 
Anantapur  district  of  Madras,  48  m.  E.  of  Bellary.  Pop.  (1901) 
90S  J.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  rocky  hills,  connected 
by  a  walL  On  the  highest  of  these  stands  the  citadel,  uco  ft. 
above  sea- level  and  tooo  ft.  above  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  was  the  stronghold  of  Morari  Rao  Ghorpade,  a  famous 
Mahratta  warrior  and  ally  of  the  English,  who  was  ultimately 
starved  into  surrender  by  Mayder  Ali  in  1775. 

GOPHER  ( TesiuJo  polypkcmus) ,  the  only  living  representative 
on  the  North  American  continent  of  the  genus  Tcftudo  of  the 
family  Ttsiudinidoe  or  land  tortoises;  it  occurs  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Florida  in  the  south  to 
the  river  Savannah  in  the  north.  Its  carapace,  which  is  oblong 
and  remarkably  compressed,  measures  from  1 2-18  in.  in  extreme 
length,  the  shields  which  cover  it  being  grooved,  and  of  ayellow- 
brown  colour.  It  is  characterised  by  the  shape  of  the  front  lobe 
of  the  plastron,  which  is  bent  upwards  and  extends  beyond  the 
carapace.  The  gopher  abounds  chiefly  in  the  forests,  but 
occasionally  visits  the  open  plains,  where  it  does  great  damage, 
especially  to  the  potato  crops,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
animal,  remaining  concealed  by  day  in  its  deep  burrow,  and 


round  and  1 J  in.  in  diameter,  ate  laid  in  a  separate  cavity  near 
the  entrance.  The  flesh  of  the  gopher  or  mungofa,  as  it  is  also 
called,  is  considered  excellent  eating. 

The  name  "  gopher  "  is  more  commonly  applied  to  certain 
small  rodent  mammals,  particularly  the  pocket-gopher. 

GOPPINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WUrttem- 
berg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fils,  23  m.  E.S.E.  of  Stuttgart  on 
the  railway  to  Fricdrichshafen.  Pop.  (1005)  10,870.  It  possesses 
a  castle  built,  partly  with  stones  from  the  ruined  castle  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  by  Duke  Christopher  of  Wurttemberg  in  the  16th  century 
and  now  used  as  public  offices,  two  Evangelical  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  a  classical  school,  and  a 
modern  school.  The  manufactures  are  considerable  and  include 
linen  and  woollen  doth,  leather,  glue,  paper  and  toys.  There  arc 
machine  shops  and  tanneries  in  the  town.  Three  m.  N.  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hobenstaufcn.  Goppingen 
originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Hohcnstaufen,  and  in  1170 
came  into  possession  of  the  counts  of  Wurttemberg.  It  was 
surrounded  by  walls  in  1 1*9,  and  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  after 
a  fire  in  178a. 

See  Pfeiffer,  Beukrtibunt  und  GtickkkU  der  Stadl  Cipfnnren 
(1885). 

GORAKHPUR,  a  city,  district  and  division  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  British  India.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  RaptL  Pop.  (1901)  64,148.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  about  1400  aj>.  It  is  the  civil  headquarters  of  the 
district  and  was  formerly  a  military  cantonment.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  adjacent  village  sites,  sometimes  separated  by 
cultivated  land,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculturists. 

The  District  or  Goeakiipuk  has  an  area  of  4SJS  sq.  m.  It 
lies  immediately  south  of  the  lower  Himalayan  slopes,  but  itself 
forms  a  portion  of  the  great  alluvial  plain.  Only  a  few  sandhills 
break  the  monotony  of  its  level  surface,  which  is,  however,  inter- 
seeled  by  numerous  rivers  studded  with  lakes  and  marshes.  In 
the  north  and  centre  dense  forests  abound,  and  the  whole  country 
has  a  verdant  appearance.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rapti, 
the  Gogra,  the  Gandak  and  Little  G  an  dak,  the  Kuana,  the  Robin, 
the  Ami  and  the  Gunghi.  Tigers  are  found  in  the  north,  and 
many  other  wild  animals  abound  throughout  the  district.  The 
lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  district  is  not  subject  to 
very  intense  beat,  from  which  it  is  secured  by  its  vicinity  to  the 
hills  and  the  moisture  of  its  soiL  Dust-storms  are  rare,  and  cool 
breezes  from  the  north,  rushing  down  the  gorges  of  the  Himalayas, 
succeed  each  short  interval  of  warm  weather.  The  climate  is, 
however,  relaxing.  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  arc  as 
healthy  as  most  parts  of  the  province,  but  the  tarai  and  forest- 
tracts  are  still  subject  to  malaria. 

Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  religion  bearing  his  name, 
was  born,  and  died  near  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  the  country  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  between  the  Bhars  and  their  Aryan  antagonists, 
the  Ratbors.  About  900  the  Domhatars  or  military  Brahmans 
appeared,  and  expelled  the  Rathors  from  the  town  of  Gorakbpur, 
bat  they  also  were  soon  driven  back  by  other  invaders.  During 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  after  the  district  had  been  desolated 
by  incessant  war,  the  descendants  of  the  various  conquerors  held 
parts  of  the  territory,  and  each  seems  to  have  lived  quite  isolated, 
as  no  bridges  or  roads  attest  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  Mussulmans  occupied 
Gorakhpur  town,  but  they  interfered  very  little  with  the  district, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  controlled  by  the  native  rajas.  In  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  a  formidable  foe,  the  Banjaras  from  the 
west,  so  weakened  the  power  of  the  rajas  that  they  could  not  resist 
the  fiscal  exactions  of  the  Oudh  officials,  who  plundered  the 
country  to  a  great  extent.  The  district  formed  part  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  Oudh  to  the  British  under  the  treaty  of  1 801. 
During  the  Mutiny  it  was  lost  for  a  short  time,  but  under  the 
friendly  Gurkhas  the  rebels  were  driven  out.  The  population  in 
1901  was  1,957,074,  showing  a  decrease  of  3%  in  the  decade. 
The  district  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  and  several  branches  of 
the  Bengal  &  North- Western  railway,  and  the  Gandak,  the  Gogra 
and  the  Rapti  are  navigable. 
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The  Division  has  an  area  of  qsm  sq.  m.  The  population  in 
1 901  was  6,333,0 1 1,  giving  an  average  density  of  664  persons  per 
sq.  m.,  being  more  than  one  to  every  acre,  and  the  highest  for 
any  large  tract  in  India. 

GORAL,  the  native  name  of  a  small  Himalayan  rough-haired 
and  cylindrical-horned  ruminant  classed  in  the  same  group  as  the 
chamois.  Scientifically  this  animal  is  known  as  Urolragus  (or 
Ccmas)  toral;  and  the  native  name  is  now  employed  as  the 
designation  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  same  genus.  In 
addition  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  gorals 
arc  chiefly  distinguished  from  serows  (f.v.)  by  not  possessing  a 
gland  below  the  eye,  nor  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  skull. 
Several  species  are  known,  ranging  from  the  Himalaya  to  Burma, 
Tibet  and  North  China.  Of  these,  the  two  Himalayan  gorals 
(I/,  goral  and  U.  bedfordi)  are  usually  found  in  small  parties,  but 
less  commonly  in  pairs.  They  generally  frequent  grassy  hills,  or 
rocky  ground  clothed  with  forest;  in  fine  weather  feeding  only 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  but  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  grazing 
throughout  the  day. 

CORAM Y,  or  Goukamy  (Ospkromenus  djax),  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  best-flavoured  freshwater  fishes  in  the  East  Indian  archi- 
pelago. Its  original  home  is  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  several 
other  East  Indian  islands,  but  thence  it  has  been  transported  to 
and  acclimatized  in  Penang,  Malacca,  Mauritius  and  even 
Cayenne.   Being  an  almost  omnivorous  fish  and  tenacious  of  life, 


Goramy. 

It  seems  to  recommend  itself  particularly  for  acclimatization  in 
other  tropica)  countries;  and  specimens  kept  in  captivity  become 
as  tame  as  carps.  It  attains  the  size  of  a  large  turbot.  Its 
shape  is  flat  and  short,  the  body  covered  with  large  scales;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  provided  with  numerous  spines,  and 
the  ventral  fins  produced  into  long  filaments.    Like  Anabat, 

respiratory  organ. 

GORBERSDORF,  a  village  and  climatic  health  resort  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  romantically 
situated  in  a  deep  and  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Waldenburg 
range,  1900  ft.  above  the  sea,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau  by  the 
railway  to  Friedland  and  3  m.  from  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop. 
700.  It  has  four  large  sanatoria  for  consumptives,  the  earliest  of 
which  was  founded  in  1854  by  Hermann  Brchmer  (1826-1889). 

GORBODUC,  a  mythical  king  of  Britain.  He  gave  his  kingdom 
away  during  his  lifetime  to  his  two  sons,  Ferrex  and  Porrez. 
The  two  quarrelled  and  the  younger  stabbed  the  elder.  Their 
mother,  loving  the  latter  most,  avenged  his  death  by  murdering 
her  son,  and  the  people,  horrified  at  her  act,  revolted  and 
murdered  both  her  and  King  Gorboduc  This  legend  was  the 
subject  of  the  earliest  regular  English  tragedy  which  in  1561 
was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Inner  Temple  hall. 
It  was  written  by  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
Thomas  Norton  in  collaboration.  Under  the  title  of  Gorboduc  it 
was  published  first  very  corruptly  in  1 565,  and  in  better  form  as 
The  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrez  in  1570. 

GORCHAKOV,  or  Gobtchakoff,  a  noble  Russian  family, 
descended  from  Michael  Vsevolodovich,  prince  of  Chernigov, 
who,  in  1 346,  was  assassinated  by  the  Mongols.  Prist  r.  Andrey 
Ivanovich  (1768-1855),  general  in  the  Russian  army,  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  final  campaigns  against  Napoleon. 
Alexander  Ivanovich  (1769-1825)  served  with  distinction 


under  his  relative  Suvarov  in  the  Turkish  Wars,  and  took  part 
as  a  general  officer  in  the  Italian  and  Swiss  operations  ot  1790, 
and  in  the  war  against  Napoleon  in  Poland  in  1806-1807  (battle 
of  Hcilsbcrg).  Petb  Dmitri  evich  (1790-1868)  served  under 
Kamcnski  and  Kutusov  in  the  campaign  against  Turkey,  and 
afterwards  against  France  in  1813-1814.  In  1820  he  suppressed 
an  insurrection  in  the  Caucasus,  for  which  service  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1818-1829  he  fought  under 
Wittgenstein  against  the  Turks,  won  an  action  at  Aidos,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Adrianople.  In  1839  he  was  made 
governor  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  in  1851  retired  into  private 
life.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  VI.  army  corps  in  the  Crimea.  He  commanded  the  1 
in  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkcrman.  He  retired  in  1855  1 
died  at  Moscow,  on  the  «8th  of  March  1868. 

Prince  Mikhail  Dsiitrievich  (1 795-1861),  brother  of  the 
last  named,  entered  the  Russian  army  in  1807  and  took  part 
in.  the  campaigns  against  Persia  in  1810,  and  in  1811-1815 
against  France.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-1829 
he  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Silistria  and  Shumla.  After 
being  appointed,  in  1830,  a  general  officer,  be  was  present  in  the 
campaign  in  Poland,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Grochow, 
on  the  25th  of  February  1831.  He  also  distinguished  himsclJ 
at  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  and  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw.  For 
these  services  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
In  1846  he  was  nominated  military  governor  of  Warsaw.  In 
1S49  he  commanded  the  Russian  artillery  in  the  war  against  the 
Hungarians,  and  in  1852  he  visited  London  as  a 
of  the  Russian  army  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  ' 
At  this  time  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Russian  army  and 
adjutant-general  to  the  tsar.  Upon  Russia  declaring  war 
against  Turkey  in  1853,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops  which  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  1854 
he  crossed  the  Danube  and  besieged  Silistria,  but  was  superseded 
in  April  by  Prince  Paskcvich,  who,  however,  resigned  on  the  Sth 
of  June,  when  Gorchakov  resumed  the  command.  In  July 
the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised,  and  the  Russian  armies  recrosscd 
the  Danube;  in  August  they  withdrew  to  Russia.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Crimea  in  place  of  Prince  Mcnshikov.  Gorchakov's  defence  of 
Sevastopol,  and  final  retreat  to  tbe  northern  part  of  the  town, 
which  he  continued  to  defend  till  peace  was  signed  in  Paris,  were 
conducted  with  skill  and  energy.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Poland  in  succession  to  Prince  Paskcvich. 
He  died  at  Warsaw  on  the  30th  of  May  1861,  and  was  buried, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  at  Sevastopol. 

Prince  Gorchakov,  Alexander  Mikhailovich  (1708-1883), 
Russian  statesman,  cousin  of  Princes  Pctr  and  Mikhail  Gorchakov, 
was  born  on  tbe  16th  of  July  1798,  and  was  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  Tsarskoyc  Sclo,  where  he  had  the  poet  Pushkin  as  a 
school  fellow.  He  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  learnt 
to  speak  and  write  in  French  with  facility  and  elegance.  Pushkin 
in  one  of  his  poems  described  young  Gorchakov  as  "  Fortune's 
favoured  son,"  and  predicted  his  success.  On  leaving  the  lyceum 
Gorchakov  entered  the  foreign  office  under  Count  Nesselrode. 
His  first  diplomatic  work  of  importance  was  the  negotiation  of  a 
marriage  between  the  grand  duchess  Olga  and  the  crown  prince 
Charles  of  WUrttcmbcrg.  He  remained  at  Stuttgart  for  some 
years  as  Russian  minister  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  crown 
princess.  He  foretold  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  was  credited  with  counselling  tbe 
abdication  of  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  Francis  Joseph.  When  the 
German  confederation  was  re-established  in  i8so  in  place  of  the 
parliament  of  Frankfort,  Gorchakov  was  appointed  Russian 
minister  to  the  diet.  It  was  here  that  he  first  met  Prince 
Bismarck,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  which  was  after- 
wards renewed  at  St  Petersburg.  The  emperor  Nicholas  found 
that  his  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Baron  Meyendorff,  was  not  a 
sympathetic  instrument  for  carrying  out  his  schemes  in  the  East. 
He  therefore  transferred  Gorchakov  to  Vienna,  where  the  latter 
through  the  critical  period  of  the  Crimean  War. 
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Gorchakov  perceived  that  Russian  designs  against  Turkey, 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  were  impracticable, 
and  he  counselled  Russia  to  make  no  more  useless  sacrifices, 
but  to  accept  the  bases  of  a  pacification.  At  the  same  time, 
although  he  attended  the  Paris  conference  of  1856,  he  purpose  ly 
abstained  from  affixing  his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  peace  after 
that  of  Count  Orlov,  Russia's  chief  representative.  For  the  time, 
however,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  Alexander  II., 
recognizing  the  wisdom  and  courage  which  Gorchakov  had 
exhibited,  appointed  him  minister  of  foreign  ail  airs  in  place  of 
Count  Nesselrode.  Not  long  aft  cr  his  accession  10  office  Gorcha- 
kov issued  a  circular  to  the  foreign  powers,  in  which  he  announced 
that  Russia  proposed,  for  internal  reasons,  to  keep  herself  as 
free  as  possible  from  complications  abroad,  and  he  added  the 
now  historic  phrase,'"  La  Russia  ne  boude  pas;  die  se  ucutille" 
During  the  Polish  insurrection  Gorchakov  rebuffed  the  sugges- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  France  for  assuaging  the 
severities  employed  in  quelling  it,  and  he  was  especially  acrid 
in  his  replies  to  £*rl  Russell's  despatches.  In  July  1S63 
Gorchakov  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Russian  empire 
expressly  in  reward  for  his  bold  diplomatic  altitude  towards  an 
indignant  Europe.  The  appointment  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
in  Russia,  and  at  that  juncture  Prince  Chancellor  Gorchakov 
was  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  minister  in  Europe. 

An  approckemeni  now  began  between  the  courts  of  Russia  and 
Prussia;  and  in  1863  Gorchakov  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
occupation  of  HoUtein  by  the  Federal  troops.  This  seemed 
equally  favourable  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  it  was  the  latter 
power  which  gained  all  tbe  substantial  advantages;  and  when 
the  conflict  arose  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866,  Russia 
remained  neutral  and  permitted  Prussia  to  reap  the  fruits  and 
establish  her  supremacy  in  Germany.  When  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870-71  broke  out  Russia  answered  for  the  neutrality 
of  Austria.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  anti-Prussian 
coalition,  but  it  failed  in  consequence  of  the  cordial  understanding 
between  the  German  and  Russian  chancellors.  In  return  for 
Russia's  service  in  preventing  the  aid  of  Austria  from  being 
given  to  France,  Gorchakov  looked  to  Bismarck  for  diplomatic 
support  in  the  Eastern  Question,  and  he  received  an  instalment 
of  the  expected  support  when  he  successfully  denounced  the 
Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  This  was  justly  regarded 
by  him  as  an  important  service  to  his  country  and  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  bis  career,  and  he  hoped  to  obtain  further  successes 
with  the  assistance  of  Germany,  but  the  cordial  relations  between 
the  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin  did  not  subsist  much 
longer.  In  1875  Bismarck  was  suspected  of  a  design  of  again 
attacking  France,  and  Gorchakov  gave  him  to  understand,  in  a 
way  which  was  not  meant  to  be  offensive,  but  which  roused  the 
German  chancellor's  indignation,  that  Russia  would  oppose  any 
such  scheme.  Tbe  tension  thus  produced  between  tbe  two 
statesmen  was  increased  by  the  political  complications  of  1875- 
1878  in  south-eastern  Europe,  which  began  with  the  Ilerzc- 
govinian  insurrection  and  culminated  at  the  Berlin  congress. 
Gorchakov  hoped  to  utilize  the  complications  in  such  a  way  as 
to  recover,  without  war,  tbe  portion  of  Bessarabia  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  but  be  soon  lost  control  of  events,  and  the 
Slavophil  agitation  produced  tbe  Russo- Turkish  campaign  of 
1877-78.  By  the  preliminary  peace  of  San  Stefano  the 
Slavophil  aspirations  seemed  to  be  realized,  but  the  stipulations 
of  that  peace  were  considerably  modified  by  the  congress  of 
Berlin  (tjth  June  to  13th  July  1878),  at  which  the  aged  chancellor 
held  nominally  the  post  of  first  plenipotentiary,  but  left  to  tbe 
second  plenipotentiary,  Count  Shuvalov,  not  only  the  task  of 
defending  Russian  interests,  but  also  the  responsibility  and 
odium  for  the  concessions  which  Russia  had  to  make  to  Great 
Britain  and  Austria.  He  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  lost 
portion  of  Bessarabia  restored  to  his  country  by  the  Berlin 
treaty,  but  at  the  cost  of  greater  sacrifices  than  he  anticipated. 
After  the  congress  he  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  minister  for 
forogn  affairs,  but  lived  chiefly  abroad,  and  resigned  formally  in 
|M»,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Giers.  He  died  at  Baden- 
Baden  on  tbe  nth  of  March  1883.   Prince  Gorchakov  devoted 


himself  entirely  to  foreign  affairs,  and  took  no  part  in  the  great 
internal  reforms  of  Alexander  II. 's  reign.  As  a  diplomatist  he 
displayed  many  brilliant  qualities — adroitness  in  negotiation, 
incisiveness  in  argument  and  elegance  in  style.  His  statesman- 
ship, though  marred  occasionally  by  personal  vanity  and  love 
of  popular  applause,  was  far-seeing  and  prudent.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  his  main  object  was  to  raise  the  prestige  of 
Russia  by  undoing  the  results  of  tbe  Crimean  War,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  he  in  great  measure  succeeded.     (D.  M.  W.) 

GORDIAN,  or  Gordianus,  the  name  of  three  Roman 
emperors.  The  first,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus  Scmpronianus 
Romanus  African  us  (a.d.  150-338),  an  extremely  wealthy  man, 
was  descended  from  the  Gracchi  and  Trajan,  while  his  wife  was 
the  great-granddaughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.  While  be  gained 
unbounded  popularity  by  his  magnificent  games  and  shows,  his 
prudent  and  retired  life  did  not  excite  the  suspicion  of  Caracalla, 
in  whose  honour  he  wrote  a  long  epic  called  A  ntoninias.  Alexander 
Severus  called  him  to  the  dangerous  honours  of  government  in 
Africa,  and  during  his  proconsulship  occurred  the  usurpation  of 
Maximin.  The  universal  discontent  roused  by  thcoppressivc  rule 
of  Maximin  culminated  in  a  revolt  in  Africa  in  338,  and  Gordian 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  popular  clamour  and  assumed  the 
purple.  His  son,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus  (193-338),  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  dignity,  Tbe  senate  confirmed  the 
choice  of  the  Africans,  and  most  of  the  provinces  gladly  sided 
with  the  new  emperors;  but,  even  while  their  cause  was  so 
successful  abroad,  they  bad  fallen  before  the  sudden  inroad  of 
Cappellianus,  legatus  of  Numidia  and  a  supporter  of  Maximin. 
They  had  reigned  only  thirty-six  days.  Both  the  Gordians  had 
deserved  by  their  amiable  .character  their  high  reputation;  they 
were  men  of  great  accomplishments,  fond  of  literature,  and 
voluminous  authors;  but  they  were  rather  intellectual  voluptu- 
aries than  able  statesmen  or  powerful  rulers.  Having  embraced 
the  cause  of  Gordian,  the  senate  was  obliged  to  continue  the 
revolt  against  Maximin,  and  appointed  Pupienus  Maxjmus 
and  Caelius  Balbinus,  two  of  its  noblest  and  most  esteemed 
members,  as  joint  emperors.  At  their  inauguration  a  sedition 
arose,  and  the  popular  outcry  for  a  Gordian  was  Appeased 
by  the  association  with  them  of  M.  Antonius  Gordianus 
Pius  (334-344),  grandson  of  the  eider  Gordian,  then  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  Maximin  forthwith  invaded  Italy,  but  was  murdered 
by  his  own  troops  while  besieging  Aquileia,  and  a  revolt  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  to  which  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  fell  victims, 
left  Gordian  sole  emperor.  For  some  time  be  was  under  the 
control  of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  till  Timesitheus,1  his  father-in- 
law  and  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  persuaded  him  to  assert 
his  independence.  When  the  Persians  under  Shapur  (Sapor)  I. 
invaded  Mesopotamia,  the  young  emperor  opened  the  temple  of 
Janus  for  the  last  time  recorded  in  history,  and  marched  in  person 
to  the  East.  The  Persians  were  driven  back  over  the  Euphrates 
and  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Resacna  (343),  and  only  the  death 
of  Timesitheus  (under  suspicious  circumstances)  prevented  an 
advance  into  the  enemy's  territory.  Philip  the  Arabian,  who 
succeeded  Timesitheus,  stirred  up  discontent  in  the  army,  and 
Gordian  was  murdered  by  the  mutinous  soldiers  in  Mesopotamia. 

See  lives  of  the  Gordians  by  Capjtolinus  in  the  Seriplcrtt  hisionae 
Auguitdt;  Herodian  vii.  viii. ;  Zosimu*  i.  16,  IB;  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  xxiii.  5;  Eutropius  ix.  2:  Aurcliu*  Victor,  Cat  tart  t, 
37;  article  Shapur  (I.);  Pauly-Wsssowa,  Rtaltntydopadit,  i. 
2619  f.  (von  Rohdcn). 

GORDIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Phrygia  situated  on  the  Persian 
"  Royal  road  "  from  Pes  sin  us  to  Ancyra,  and  not  far  from  the 
Sangarius.  It  lies  opposite  the  village  Pebi,  a  little  north  of 
the  point  where  the  Constantinople- Angora  railway  crosses  the 
Sangarius.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Gordiou-kome,  refounded 
as  Juliopolis,  a  Bilhynian  town  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Sangarius,  about  47  m.  in  an  air-line  N.W.of  Gordium.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  Gordium  was  founded  by  Gordius,  a  Phrygian 
peasant  who  bad  been  called  to  the  throne  by  his  countrymen  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Zeus  commanding  them  to  select  the 
first  person  that  rode  up  to  the  temple  of  the  god  in  a  wagon. 
The  lung  afterwards  dedicated  his  car  to  the  god,  and  another 
1  For  this  name  see  footnote  to SturPl. 
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oracle  declared  that  whoever  succeeded  in  untying  the  strangely 
entwined  knot  of  cornel  bark  which  bound  the  yoke  to  the  pole 
should  reign  over  all  Asia.  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to 
the  story,  cut  the  knot  by  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  Gordium  was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  soon  after  189  B.C.  and 
disappeared  from  history.  In  imperial  times  only  a  small  village 
existed  on  the  site.  Excavations  made  in  1900  by  two  German 
scholars,  G.  and  A.  Koerte,  revealed  practically  no  remains  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  (when  Phrygia  fell  under 

Persian  power). 

See  Jahrbuch  des  InsliluJs,  Erglmungshrft  v.  (1904).    (J.G.  C.  A.) 

GORDON,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family,  bo  fewer  than  157 
main  branches  of  which  are  traced  by  the  family  historians.  A 
laird  of  Gorden,  in  Berwickshire,  near  the  English  border,  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard  (1 138).  The  families 
of  the  two  sons  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition,  Richard  Gordon  of 
Gordon  and  Adam  Gordon  of  Huntly,  were  united  by  the  marriage 
of  their  great-grandchildren  Alicia  and  Sir  Adam,  whose  grandson 
Sir  Adam  (killed  at  Halidon  Hill,  1333)  at  first  took  the  English 
side  in  the  Scottish  strurale  for  indcoendtnee.  and  is  the  first 
member  of  the  family  definitely  to  emerge  into  history.  He  was 
justiciar  of  Scotland  in  13 10,  but  after  Bannockburn  he  attached 
himself  to  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted  him  in  13 18  the  lordship  of 
Strathbogie  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  which  Gordon  gave  the  name  of 
Huntly  from  a  village  on  the  Gordon  estate  in  Berwickshire.  He 
had  two  sons,  Adam  and  William.  The  younger  son,  laird  of 
Stitcbel  in  Roxburghshire,  was  the  ancestor  of  William  de 
Gordon  of  Stitchcl  and  Lochinvar,  founder  of  the  Galloway 
branch  of  the  family  represented  in  the  Scottish  peerage  by  the 
dormant  viscounty  of  Kenmure  (q.v.),  created  in  1633;  most  of 
the  Irish  and  Virginian  Gordons  are  offshoots  of  this  stock.  The 
elder  son,  Adam,  inherited  the  Gordon-Huntly  estates.  He  had 
two  grandsons,  Sir  John  (d.  1394)  and  Sir  Adam  (slain  at  Homildon 
Hill,  1403).  Sir  John  bad  two  illegitimate  sons,  Jock  of  Scur- 
dargue,  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Aberdeen,  and  Tarn  of 
Ruthven.  From  these  two  stocks  most  of  the  northern  Gordon 
families  are  derived.  Sir  Adam's  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth, 
married  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  and  with  her  husband  was  confirmed 
in  1408  in  the  possession  of  the  barony  of  Gordon  and  Huntly  in 
Berwickshire  and  of  the  Gordon  lands  in  Aberdeen.  The  Scton- 
Gordons  are  their  descendants.  Their  son  Alexander  was  created 
earl  of  Huntly  (see  Huntly,  Eabls  and  Marquesses  or), 
probably  in  1445;  and  his  heirs  became  dukes  of  Gordon,  George 
Gordon  (c.  1650-1716),  4th  marquess  of  Huntly,  being  created 
duke  of  Gordon  in  1684.  He  had  been  educated  in  a  French 
Catholic  seminary,  and  served  in  the  French  army  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1673  to  1675.  Under  James  II.  he  was  made  keeper  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  he  refused  to 
support  James's  efforts  to  impose  Roman  Catholicism  on  his 
subjects.  He  offered  little  active  resistance  when  the  castle  was 
besieged  by  William  III.'s  forces.  After  his  submission  he  was 
more  than  once  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  Jacobite  leanings,  and 
was  ordered  by  George  I.  to  reside  on  parole  in  Edinburgh.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  was  separated  from  his  wifeElizabcth 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  6th  duke  of  Norfolk.  His  son  Alexander, 
and  duke  of  Gordon  (e.  1678-1728),  joined  the  Old  Pretender,  but 
gained  the  royal  pardon  after  the  surrender  of  Gordon  Castle  in 
1716.  Of  his  children  by  his  wife  Henrietta  Mordaunt,  second 
daughter  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  carl  of  Peterborough,  Cosmo 
George  (c.  1720-1752)  succeeded  as  3rd  duke;  Lord  Lewis  Gordon 
(d.  1 754)  took  an  active  part  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745;  and 
General  Lord  Adam  Gordon  (c.  1726-1801)  became  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland  in  1782,  and  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
in  1786.  Lord  George  Gordon  ($.?.)  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
3rd  duke. 

The  title,  with  the  earldom  of  Norwich  and  the  barony  of 
Gordon  Huntly,  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  George,  5th 
duke  (1770-1X36),  a  distinguished  soldier  who  raised  the  corps 
now  known  as  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders. 
The  marquessate  of  Huntly  passed  to  his  cousin  and  heir  male, 
George,  $lh  earl  of  Aboyne.  Lady  Charlotte  Gordon,  sister  of 
.  with  the  5th  duke,  married  Charles  Lennox,  4th 


duke  of  Richmond,  whose  son  took  the  name  of  Gordon-Lennox 
The  dukedom  of  Gordon  was  revived  in  1876  in  favour  of  the 
6th  duke  of  Richmond,  who  thenceforward  was  styled  duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon.  Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne  (d.  1537) 
took  the  courtesy  title  of  earl  of  Sutherland  in  right  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  countess  of  Sutherland  in  her  own  right,  sister  of  the 
oth  earl.  The  lawless  and  turbulent  Gordons  of  Gight  were  the 
maternal  ancestors  of  Lord  Byron. 

Among  the  many  soldiers  of  fortune  bearing  the  name  of 
Gordon  was  Colonel  John  Gordon,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Wallenstein.  Patrick  Gordon  (1635-1699)  was  born  at  Auch- 
leuchries  in  Aberdeenshire,  entered  the  service  of  Charles  X. 
of  Sweden  in  1651  and  served  against  the  Poles.  He  changed 
sides  more  than  once  before  he  found  his  way  to  Moscow  in  1661 
and  took  service  under  the  tsar  Alexis.  He  became  general  in 
1687;  in  1688  he  helped  to  secure  Peter  the  Great's  ascendancy; 
and  later  he  crashed  the  revolt  of  the  Strellxi.  His  diary  was 
published  in  German  (3  vols.,  1849-1853,  Moscow  and  St  Peters- 
burg), and  selections  from  the  English  original  by  the  Spalding 
Club  (Aberdeen,  1859). 

The  Gordons  fill  a  considerable  place  in  Scottish  legend  and 
ballad.  "  Captain  Car,"  or"  Edom  (Adam)  of  Gordon  "  describes 
an  incident  in  the  struggle  between  the  Forbcscs  and  Gordons 
in  Aberdeenshire  in  1571;  "  The  Duke  of  Gordon's  Daughter  " 
has  apparently  no  foundation  in  fact,  though  "  Geordie  "  of  the 
ballad  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  George,  4th  carl  of  Huntly; 
"  The  Fire  of  Frendraught  "  goes  back  to  a  feud  (1630)  between 
James  Crichton  of  Frendraught  and  William  Gordon  of  Rothic- 
may;  the  "  Gallant  Gordons  Gay  "  figure  in  "  Chevy  Chase  "; 
William  Gordon  of  Earlston,  the  Covenanter,  appears  in  "  Both- 
well  Bridge  "  &c. 

See  WilTum  Gordon  (of  old  Aberdeen).  The  History  of  the  Ancient, 
Noble,  and  Illustrious  House  of  Gordon  (a  vol*.,  Edinburgh,  1726- 
1727),  of  which  A  Concise  History  of  the  .  .  .  House  of  Gordon,  by 
C.  A.  Gordon  (Aberdeen,  1754)  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment; 
The  Records  of  Aboyne,  1230-1681,  edited  by  Charles,  11th  marquess 
of  Huntly,  Ac.  (New  Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen,  1894);  The  Gordo* 
Booh,  cd.  I.  M.  BullocnOooa);  The  House  of  Cordon,  ed.  J.  M. 
Bulloch  (Aberdeen,  vol.  L,  1903);  and  Mr  Bulloch's  The  First  Duke 
of  Gordon  (1909). 

GORDON,  ADAM  LINDSAY  (1833-1870),  Australian  port, 
was  born  at  Fayal,  in  the  Azores,  in  1833,  the  son  of  a  retired 
Indian  officer  who  taught  Hindustani  at  Cheltenham  College. 
Young  Gordon  was  educated  there  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  but  a  youthful  indiscretion  led  to  his  being  sent  in  1853 
to  South  Australia,  where  he  jointd  the  mounted  police.  He  then 
became  a  borsebreaker,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  inherited 
a  fortune  and  obtained  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  At 
this  lime  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  non-professional 
steeplechase  rider  in  the  colony.  In  1867  he  moved  to  Victoria 
and  set  up  a  livery  stable  at  Ballarat.  Two  volumes  of  poems. 
Sea  Spray  and  Smoke  Drift  and  Aihtarotk,  were  published  in  this 
year,  and  two  years  liter  he  gave  up  his  business  and  settled 
at  New  Brighton,  near  Melbourne.  A  second  volume  of  poetry- 
Bush  Ballads  and  Galloping  Rhymes,  appeared  in  1870.  It 
brought  him  more  praise  than  emolument,  and,  thoroughly 
discouraged  by  his  failure  to  make  good  his  claim  to  some 
property  in  Scotland  to  which  he  believed  himself  entitled, 
be  committed  suicide  on  the  24th  of  June  1870.  His  reputation 
rose  after  his  death,  and  be  became  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  popular  of  Australian  poets.  Much  of  Gordon's  poetry 
might  have  been  written  in  England;  when,  however,  it  is 
really  local,  it  is  vividly  so;  his  genuine  feeling  frequently 
kindles  into  passion;  his  versification  is  always  elastic  and 
sonorous,  but  sometimes  too  reminiscent  of  Swinburne.  His 
compositions  are  almost  entirely  lyrical,  and  their  merit  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  ballad. 

Gordon's  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1880  with  a 
biographical  introduction  by  Marcus  Clarke. 

GORDON,  ALEXANDER  (c  1692-c.  1754),  Scottish  antiquary, 
is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1692.  He  t* 
the  "  Sandy  Gordon  "  of  Scott's  Antiquary.  Of  his  parentage 
and  early  history  nothing  is  known.    He  appears  to 
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distinguished  himself  in  classics  at  Aberdeen  University,  and  to 
have  nude  a  living  at  first  by  teaching  languages  and  music. 
When  st  Ql  young  he  travelled  abroad,  probably  in  the  capacity  of 
tutor.  He  relumed  to  Scotland  previous  to  1716,  and  devoted 
himself  to  antiquarian  work.  In  1716  appeared  the  llincrorium 
ScptenirionaU,  his  greatest  and  best-known  work.  He  was  already 
the  friend  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Penicuik,  better  known  as  Baron 
Clerk  (a  baron  of  the  exchequer);  and  the  baron  and  Roger  Gale 
(vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  arc  the  "  two 
jenllemen,  the  honour  of  their  age  and  country,"  whose  letters 
were  published,  without  their  consent  it  appears,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Itinerorinm.  Subsequently  Cordon  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  with  an 
annual  salary  ol  £$0.  Resigning  this  post,  or,  as  there  seems 
reason  for  believing,  being  dismissed  for  carelessness  in  his 
accounts,  he  succeeded  Dr  Stukclcy  as  secretary  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  also  acted  for  a  short  time  as  secretary  to 
the  Egyptian  Club,  an  association  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
bad  visited  Egypt.  In  1741  he  accompanied  James  Glen  (after- 
wards governor),  to  South  Carolina.  Through  his  influence  Gor- 
don, besides  receiving  a  grant  of  land  in  South  Carolina,  became 
registrar  of  the  province  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  filled 
several  other  offices.  From  his  will,  dated  the  22nd  of  August 
1754.  >t  appears  he  had  a  son  Alexander  and  a  daughter  Frances, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  most  of  his  property,  among  which  were 
portraits  of  himself  and  of  friends  painted  by  bis  own  hand. 

See  Sir  Daniel  Wilion,  Atexandrr  Cordon,  the  Antiquary;  and  Kit 
Papers  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ef  Stotland, 
with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Appendix  of  Original  Letters  by 
Dr  David  Laing  {froc.  Sot.  of  Anile,  of  Scot,  x-  363-387). 

GORDON,  CHARLES  OBOROB  (1833-188$),  British  soldier 
and  administrator,  fourth  son  of  General  H.  W.  Gordon,  Royal 
Artillery,  was  born  at  Woolwich  on  the  28th  of  January  1833. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Taunton  school,  and  was 
given  a  cadctship  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
in'  1848.  He  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  on  the  23rd  of  June  i&$2^  After 
passing  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Engineers' 
establishment,  Chatham,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1854, 
and  was  sent  to  Pembroke  dock  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  fortifications  then  being  erected  for  the  defence  of  Milford 
Haven.  The  Crimean  War  broke  out  shortly  afterwards,  and 
Gordon  was  ordered  on  active  service,  and  landed  at  Balaktava 
on  the  1st  of  January  1855.  The  siege  of  Sevastopol  was  in 
progress,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  the  arduous  work  in  the 
trenches.  He  was  attached  to  one  of  the  British  columns  which 
assaulted  the  Redan  on  the  iSlb  of  June,  and  was  also  present 
at  the  capture  of  that  work  on  the  8th  of  September.  He  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Kinburn,  and  then  returned  to  Sevas- 
topol to  superintend  a  portion  of  the  demolition  of  the  Russian 
dockyard.  After  peace  with  Russia  had  been  concluded,  Gordon 
was  attached  to  an  international  commission  appointed  to  de- 
limit the  new  boundary,  as  fixed  by  treaty,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  Bessarabia;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  this  work  he 
tas  ordered  to  Asia  Minor  on  similar  duty,  with  reference  to 
ihe  eastern  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  While  so 
employed  Gordon  look  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  and  people  of  Armenia,  and 
the  knowledge  of  dealing  with  eastern  nations  then  gained 
was  of  great  use  to  him  in  after  life. 

He  returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1858,  and  was 
then  selected  for  the  appointment  of  adjutant  and  field-works 
instructor  at  the  Royal  Engineers'  establishment, 
and  took  up  bis  new  duties  at  Chatham  after  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  April  1859.  But  his  stay  in  England 
was  brief,  for  In  tS6o  war  was  declared  against  China,  and 
Gordon  was  ordered  out  there,  arriving  at  Tientsin  in  September. 
He  was  too  late  for  the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts,  but  was  present 
at  the  occupation  of  Peking  and  destruction  of  the  Summer 
Palace.  He  remained  with  the  British  force  of  occupation  in 
r.orthern  China  until  April  i86j,  when  tbe  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Suveley,  proceeded  to  Shanghai, 
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in  order  to  protect  the  European  settlement  at  that  place  from 
the  Taiping  rebels.  The  Taiping  revolt,  which  had  some  remark- 
able points  of  similarity  with  the  Mahdist  rebellion  in  the  Sudan, 
had  commenced  in  i8$o  in  the  province  of  Kwangsi.  The 
leader,  Hung  Sin  Tsuan,  a  semi-political,  semi-religious  en- 
thusiast, assumed  the  title  of  Tien  Wang,  or  Heavenly  King, 
and  by  playing  on  the  feelings  of  the  lower  class  of  people  gradu- 
ally collected  a  considerable  force.  The  Chinese  authorities 
endeavoured-  to  arrest  him,  but  the  imperialist  troops  were 
defeated.  The  area  of  revolt  extended  northwards  through 
the  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  Yangtszc-kiang  as  far  as  the  great  city  of  Nanking,  which 
was  captured  by  the  rebels  in  1853.  Here  the  Tien  Wang 
established  his  court,  and  while  spending  his  own  time  in  heavenly 
contemplation  and  earthly  pleasures,  sent  the  assistant  Wangs 
on  warlike  expeditions  through  the  adjacent  provinces.  For 
some  years  a  constant  struggle  was  maintained  between  the 
Chinese  imperialist  troops  and  the  Taipings,  with  varying  success 
on  both  sides.  The  latter  gradually  advanced  eastwards,  and  ap- 
proaching the  important  city  of  Shanghai,  alarmed  the  European 
inhabitants,  who  subscribed  to  raise  a  mixed  force  of  Europeans 
and  Manila  men  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  This  force,  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  American,  Frederick 
Townscnd  Ward  (1831-1862),  took  up  a  position  in  the  country 
west  of  Shanghai  to  check  the  advance  of  the  rebels.  Fighting 
continued,  round  Shanghai  for  about  two  years,  but  Ward's 
force  was  not  altogether  successful,  and  when  General  Stavetey 
arrived  from  Tientsin  affairs  were  in  a  somewhat  critical  con- 
dition. He  decided  to  clear  the  district  of  rebels  within  a  radius 
of  30  m.  from  Shanghai,  and  Gordon  was  attached  to  his  staff 
as  engineer  officer.  A  French  force,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Protet,  co-operated  with  Stavelcy  and  Ward,  with  his 
little  army,  also  assisted.  Kahding,  Singpo  and  other  towns 
were  occupied,  and  the  country  was  fairly  cleared  of  rebels 
by  the  end  of  1862.  Ward  was,  unfortunately,  killed  in  the 
assault  of  Tseki,  and  his  successor,  Burgevine,  having  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Kiang-su  province,  requested  General  Stavelcy  to 
appoint  a  British  officer  to  command  the  contingent.  Stavelcy 
selected  Gordon,  who  had  been  made  a  brevet-major  in  December 
1862  for  his  previous  services,  and  the  nomination  was  approved 
by  the  British  government.  The  choice  was  judicious  as 
further  events  proved.  In  March  1863  Gordon  proceeded  to 
Sungkiang  to  take  command  of  the  force,  which  had  received 
the  name  of  "The  Ever-Victorious  Army,"  an  encouraging 
though  somewhat  exaggerated  title,  considering  its  previous 
history.  Without  wailing  to  reorganize  his  troops  he  marched 
at  once  to  the  relief  of  Chansu,  a  town  40  m.  north-west  of 
Shanghai,  which  was  invested  by  the  rebels.  The  relief  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the  operation  established  Gordon 
in  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  He  then  reorganized  his  force, 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  advanced  against  Quinsan, 
which  was  captured,  though  with  considerable  loss.  Gordon 
then  marched  through  the  country,  seizing  town  after  town 
from  the  rebels  until  at  length  the  great  city  of  Sue  how  was 
invested  by  bis  army  and  a  body  of  Chinese  imperialist  troops. 
The  city  was  taken  on  the  79th  of  November,  and  after  its 
capture  Gordon  had  a  serious  dispute  with  Li  Hung  Chang, 
as  the  latter  had  beheaded  certain  of  the  rebel  leaders  whose 
lives  the  former  bad  promised  to  spare  if  they  surrendered.  This 
action,  though  not  opposed  to  Chinese  ethics,  was  so  opposed 
to  Gordon's  ideas  of  honour  that  he  withdrew  his  force  from 
Suchow  and  remained  inactive  at  Quinsan  until  February 
1864.  He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebels  was  more  important  than  his  dispute  with  Li,  and 
viiited  the  latter  in  order  to  arrange  for  further  operations. 
Hy  mutual  consent  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  death  of  the 
Wangs.  This  was  a  good  example  of  one  of  Gordon's  marked 
characteristics,  that,  though  a  man  of  strong  personal  feelings, 
he  was  always  prepared  to  subdue  them  for  the  public  benefit. 
He  declined,  however,  to  take  any  decoration  or  reward  from 
the  emperor  for  his  services  at  the  capture  of  Suchow.  After 
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the  meeting  with  Li  Hung  Clung  the  "  Ever-Victorious  Army  " 
again  advanced  and  took  a  number  of  towns  from  the  rebels, 
ending  with  Chanchufu,  the  principal  military  position  of  the 
Taipings.  This  fell  in  May,  when  Gordon  returned  to  Quin&an 
and  disbanded  his  force.  In  June  the  Tien  Wang,  seeing  his 
cause  was  hopeless,  committed  suicide,  and  the  capture  of  Nan- 
king by  the  imperialist  troops  shortly  afterwards  brought  the 
Taiping  revolt  to  a  conclusion.  The  suppression  of  this  serious 
movement  was  undoubtedly  due  in  great  part  to  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Gordon,  who  had  shown  remarkable  qualities  as  a 
leader  of  men.  The  emperor  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Titu, 
the  highest  grade  in  the  Chinese  army,  and  also  gave  him  the 
Yellow  Jacket,  the  most  important  decoration  in  China.  He 
wished  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  t  his  Gordon  refused- 
He  wis  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  for  his  Chinese  services, 
and  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Henceforth  he  was  often 
familiarly  spokcuof  as  "  Chinese  "  Gordon. 

Gordon  was  appointed  on  his  return  to  England  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer  at  Gravescnd,  where  he  was  employed  in  super- 
intending the  erection  of  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames. 
He  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  his  official  duties,  and  his 
leisure  hours  to  practical  philanthropy.  All  the  acts  of  kindness 
which  he  did  for  the  poor  during  the  six  years  he  was  stationed 
at  Gravescnd  will  never  be  fully  known.  In  October  187  r  he 
was  appointed  British  representative  on  the  international 
commission  which  had  been  constituted  after  the  Crimean  War 
to  maintain  the  navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube, 
with  headquarters  at  Gatalz.  During  1872  Gordon  was  sent  to 
inspect  the  British  military  cemeteries  in  the  Crimea,  and  when 
passing  through  Constantinople  on  his  return  to  Galatz  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Nubar  Pasha,  prime  minister  of  Egypt, 
who  sounded  him  as  to  whether  he  would  take  service  under  the 
khedive.  Nothing  further  was  settled  at  the  lime,  but  the 
following  year  he  received  a  definite  offer  from  the  khedive, 
which  he  accepted  with  the  consent  of  the  British  government, 
and  proceeded  to  Egypt  early  in  1874.  He  was  then  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  though  still  only  a  captain  in  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers. 

To  understand  the  object  of  the  appointment  which  Gordon 
accepted  in  Egypt,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Sudan.  In  1810-21  Nubia,  Sennar  and  Kordofan 
had  been  conquered  by  Egypt ,  and  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians 
was  subsequently  extended  southward,  eastward  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  westward  over  Darfur  (conquered  by  Zobeir  Pasha  in 
1874).  One  result  of  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  country 
was  that  the  slave  trade  was  largely  developed,  especially  in  the 
White  Nile  and  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  districts.  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant,  who  had  travelled  through  Uganda  and  came  down  the 
White  Nile  in  1863,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  went  up  the 
same  river  as  far  as  Albert  Nyanza,  brought  back  harrowing 
tales  of  the  misery  caused  by  the  slave-hunters.  Public  opinion 
was  considerably  moved,  and  in  1869  the  khedive  Ismail  decided 
to  send  an  expedition  up  the  White  Nile,  with  the  double  object 
of  limiting  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  and  opening  up  the  district 
to  commerce.  The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
Sir  Samuel  Raker,  who  reached  Khartum  in  February  1870,  but, 
owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  river  by  the  sudd  or  grass  barrier, 
did  not  reach  Gondokoro,  the  centre  of  his  province,  for  fourteen 
months.  He  met  with  great  difficulties,  and  when  his  four  years' 
service  came  to  an  end  littic  had  been  effected  beyond  establishing 
a  few  posts  along  the  Nile  and  placing  some  steamers  on  the  river. 
It  was  to  succeed  Baker  as  governor  of  the  equatorial  regions 
that  the  khedive  asked  for  Gordon's  services,  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  latter  was  the  most  likely  person  to  bring 
the  affair  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Alter  a  short  slay  in 
Cairo,  Gordon  proceeded  to  Khartum  by  way  of  Suakin  and 
Berber,  a  route  which  he  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  the  best 
mode  of  access  to  the  Sudan.  From  Khartum  he  proceeded  up 
the  While  Nile  to  Gondokoro,  where  he  arrived  in  twenty-four 
days,  the  sudd,  which  had  proved  such  an  obstacle  to  Baker, 
having  been  removed  since  the  departure  of  the  latter  by  the 
Egyptian  governor-general.   Gordon  remained  in  the  equatorial 


provinces  until  October  1876,  and  then  returned  to  Cairo.  The 
two  years  and  a  half  thus  spent  in  Central  Africa  was  a  time  of 
incessant  toil.  A  line  of  stations  was  established  from  the  Sobat 
confluence  on  the  While  Nile  to  the  frontier  of  Uganda — to 
which  country  he  proposed  to  open  a  route  from  Mombasa— and 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  river  and  Lake  Albert  were  mapped  by  Gordon  and 
his  staff,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  wonted  energy  to  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Greater  results  might  have  been 
obtained  but  for  the  fact  that  Khartum  and  the  whole  of  the 
Sudan  north  of  the  Sobat  were  in  the  bands  of  an  Egyptian 
governor,  independent  of  Gordon,  and  not  too  well  disposed 
towards  his  proposals  for  diminishing  the  slave  trade.  On 
arriving  in  Cairo  Gordon  informed  the  khedive  of  his  reasons 
for  not  wishing  fo  return  to  the  Sudan,  but  did  not  definitely 
resign  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  equatorial  provinces. 
But  on  reaching  London  he  telegraphed  to  the  British  consul- 
general  in  Cairo,  asking  him  to  lei  the  khedive  know  that  he 
would  not  go  back  to  Egypt.  Ismail  Pasha,  feeling,  no  doubt, 
that  Gordon's  resignation  would  injure  his  prestige,  wrote  to  him 
sa>ing  that  he  had  promised  to  return,  and  that  he  expected  him 
to  keep  his  word.  Upon  this  Gordon,  to  whom  the  keeping  of  a 
promise  was  a  sacred  duty,  decided  to  return  to  Cairo,  but  gave 
an  assurance  to  some  friends  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  the 
Sudan  unless  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the  entire 
country.  After  some  discussion  the  khedive  agreed,  and  made 
him  governor-general  of  the  Sudan,  inclusive  of  Darfur  and  the 
equatorial  provinces. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  Gordon  had  to 
lake  up  on  his  appointment  was  the  stale  of  the  political  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  which  had  been  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  for  some  years.  The  dispute  q^^^l" 
centred  round  the  district  of  Bogos,  lying  not  far 
inland  from  Massawa,  which  both  the  khedive  and  King  John  of 
Abyssinia  claimed  as  belonging  to  their  respective  dominions. 
War  broke  out  in  1875,  when  an  Egyptian  expedition  was 
despatched  to  Abyssinia,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  King 
John  near  Gundel.  A  second  and  larger  expedition,  under 
Prince  Hassan,  the  son  of  the  khedive,  was  sent  the  following  year 
from  Massawa.  The  force  was  routed  by  the  Abyssinians  at 
Gura,  but  Prince  Hassan  and  his  staff  got  back  to  Massawa. 
Matters  then  remained  quiet  until  March  1S77,  when  Gordon 
proceeded  to  Massawa  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  with  King 
John.  He  went  up  to  Bogos,  and  had  an  interview  with  Walad 
Michael,  an  Abyssinian  chief  and  ihe  hereditary  ruler  of  Bogos, 
who  had  joined  the  Egyptians  with  a  view  to  raiding  on  his  own 
account.  Gordon,  with  his  usual  powcrsof  diplomacy,  persuaded 
Michael  to  remain  quiet,  and  wrote  to  the  king  proposing  terms 
of  peace.  But  he  received  no  reply  at  that  time,  as  John,  feeling 
pretty  secure  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  after  his  two  successful 
actions  against  the  khedive's  troops,  had  gone  southwards  to 
fight  with  Menelck,  king  of  Shoa.  Gordon,  seeing  that  the 
Abyssinian  difficulty  could  wait  for  a  few  months,  proceeded  to 
Khartum.  Here  he  took  up  the  slavery  question,  and  proposed 
to  issue  regulations  making  the  registration  of  slaves  compulsory, 
but  his  proposals  were  not  approved  by  the  Cairo  government. 
In  the  meantime  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Darfur,  and 
Gordon  proceeded  to  that  province  to  relieve  the  Egyptian 
garrisons,  which  were  considerably  stronger  than  Ihe  force  he 
had  available,  the  insurgents  also  being  far  more  numerous  than 
his  little  army.  On  coming  up  with  Ihe  main  body  of  rebels  he 
saw  that  diplomacy  gave  a  better  chance  of  success  than  fighting, 
and,  accompanied  only  by  an  interpreter,  rode  into  the  enemy's 
camp  to  discuss  the  situation.  This  bold  move,  which  probably 
no  one  but  Gordon  would  have  attempted,  proved  quite  success- 
ful, as  part  of  the  insurgents  joined  him,  and  the  remainder 
retreated  to  the  south.  The  relief  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  Gordon  visited  the  provinces  of 
Berber  and  Dongola,  whence  he  had  again  to  return  to  the 
Abyssinian  frontier  to  treat  with  King  John.  But  no  satisfactory 
settlement  was  arrived  at,  and  Gordon  came  back  to  Khartum 
in  January  1878.   There  he  had  scarcely  a  week's  rest  when  the 
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khedive  summoned  him  to  Cairo  to  assist  in  settling  the  financial 
affairs  of  Egypt.  He  reached  Cairo  in  March,  and  was  at  once 
appointed  by  Ismail  as  president  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  finances,  on  the  understanding  that  the  European  com- 
missioners of  the  debt,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  bond- 
holders, and  whom  Ismail  regarded  as  interested  parties,  should 
not  be  members  of  the  commission.  Gordon  accepted  the  post 
on  these  terms,  but  l he  consuls-general  of  the  different  powers 
refused  to  agree  to  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  and  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  as  the  khedive  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
his  point.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  utilize  Gordon  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  European  financiers  having  failed,  Ismail 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  and  was  deposed  by  the 
sukan  in  the  following  year  in  favour  of  his  son  Tcwfik.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  financial  episode,  Gordon  proceeded  to  the 
province  of  Harrar,  south  of  Abyssinia,  and,  finding  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  bad  condition,  dismissed  Raouf  Pasha,  the  governor. 
He  then  returned  to  Khartum,  and  in  1870  went  again  into 
Darfur  to  pursue  the  slave  traders,  while  his  subordinate,  Gessi 
Pasha,  fought  them  with  great  success  in  the  Bahr-elGharal 
district  and  killed  Suleiman,  their  leader  and  a  son  of  Zobcir. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  revolt,  and  Gordon  went  back  to  Khartum. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  down  to  Cairo,  and  when  there  was 
requested  by  the  new  khedive  to  pay  a  visit  to  King  John  and 
make  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  Abyssinia.  Gordon  had  an 
interesting  interview  with  the  king,  but  was  not  able  to  do  much, 
as  the  king  waYitcd  great  concessions  from  Egypt,  and  the 
khtdivc's  instructions  were  that  nothing  material  was  to  be 
conceded.  The  matter  ended  by  Gordon  being  made  a  prisoner 
and  sent  back  to  Massawa.  Thence  he  returned  to  Cairo  and 
resigned  his  Sudan  appointment.  He  was  considerably  ex- 
hausted by  the  three  years'  incessant  work,  during  which  he  had 
ridden  no  fewer  than  8500  m.  on  camels  and  mules,  and  was 
constantly  engaged  in  the  task  of  trying  to  reform  a  vicious 
system  of  administration. 

In  March  1880  Gordon  visited  the  king  of  the  Belgians  at 
and  King  Leopold  suggested  that  he  should  at  some 
future  date  take  charge  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
In  April  the  government  of  the  Cape  Colony  telegraphed 
to  him  offering  the  position  of  commandant  of  the 
Cape  local  forces,  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  In  May 
the  marquess  of  Ripon,  who  had  been  given  the  post  of  governor* 
general  of  India,  asked  Gordon  logo  with  him  asprivatesecrelary. 
This  he  agreed  to  do,  but  a  few  days  later,  feeling  that  he  was 
not  suitable  for  the  position,  asked  Lord  Ripon  to  release  him. 
The  latter  refused  to  do  so,  and  Gordon  accompanied  him  to 
India,  but  definitely  resigned  his  post  on  Lord  Ripon's  staff 
shortly  afterwards.  Hardly  had  he  resigned  when  he  received 
a  telegram  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  inspector-general  of  customs 
in  China,  inviting  him  to  go  to  Peking.  He  started  at  once 
and  arrived  at  Tientsin  in  July,  where  he  met  Li  Hung  Chang, 
and  learnt  that  affairs  were  in  a  critical  condition,  and  that  there 
was  risk  of  war  with  Russia.  Gordon  proceeded  to  Peking  and 
tned  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  peace.  His  arguments,  which 
were  given  with  much  plainness  of  speech,  appear  to  have 
convinced  the  Chinese  government,  and  war  was  avoided. 
Gordon  returned  to  England,  and  in  April  1881  exchanged 
with  a  brother  officer,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Mauritius  as 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer,  but  who  for  family  reasons  was 
unable  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  remained  in  Mauritius 
uatil  the  March  following,  when,  on  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  had  to  vacate  the  position  of  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer.  Just  at  the  same  time  the  Cape  ministry 
telegraphed  to  him  to  ask  if  he  would  go  to  the  Cape  to  consult 
with  the  government  as  regards  settling  affairs  in  Basutoland. 
The  telegram  stated  thai  the  position  of  matters  was  grave, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  colony  should 
•eturc  the  services  of  someone  of  proved  ability,  firmness  and 
energy.  Gordon  sailed  at  once  for  the  Cape,  and  saw  the  governor, 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Mr  Thos.  Scanlen,  the  premier,  and 
Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman,  a  member  of  the  ministry,  who.  for  political 
reasons,  asked  him  not  to  go  to  Basutoland,  but  to  take  the 


appointment  of  commandant  of  the  colonial  forces  at  King 
William's  Town.  After  a  few  months,  which  were  spent  in 
reorganizing  the  colonial  forces,  Gordon  was  requested  to  go  up 
to  Basutoland  to  try  to  arrange  a  settlement  with  the  chief 
Masupha,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Basuto  leaders. 
Greatly  to  his  surprise,  at  the  very  time  he  was  with  Masupha, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Saucr,  a  member  of  the  Cape  government,  was  taking 
steps  to  induce  Lerethodi,  another  chief,  to  advance  against 
Masupha.  This  not  only  placed  Gordon  in  a  position  of  danger, 
but  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  act  of  treachery.  He  advised 
Masupha  not  to  deal  with  the  Cape  government  until  the  hostile 
force  was  withdrawn,  and  resigned  his  appointment.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  Basuto  difficulty  was  due  to  the  bad  system 
of  administration  by  the  Cape  government.  That  Gordon's 
views  were  correct  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later 
Basutoland  was  separated  from  Cape  Colony  and  placed  directly 
under  the  imperial  government.  After  his  return  to  England 
from  the  Cape,  being  unemployed,  Gordon  decided  to  go  to 
Palestine,  a  country  he  had  long  desired  to  visit.  Here  he 
remained  for  a  year,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  Biblical 
history  and  of  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  the 
Belgians  then  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  he  accepted  the  mission  and  returned  to  London  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  But  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  he 
was  requested  by  the  British  government  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  Sudan.  To  understand  the  reasons  for  this,  it  is  necessary 
briefly  to  recapitulate  the  course  of  events  in  that  country  since 
Gordon  had  left  it  in  1879. 

After  his  resignation  of  the  post  of  governor-general,  Raouf 
Pasha,  an  official  of  the  ordinary  type,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  been  dismissed  by  Gordon  for  misgovemment  in  1878,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  As  Raouf  was  instructed  to  increase 
the  receipts  and  diminish  the  expenditure,  the  system  of  govern- 
ment naturally  reverted  to  the  old  methods,  which  Cordon  bad 
endeavoured  to  improve.  The  fact  that  justice  and  firmness 
were  succeeded  by  injustice  and  weakness  tended  naturally 
to  the  outbreak  of  revolt,  and  unfortunately  there  was  a  leader 
ready  to  head  a  rebellion — one  Mahommed  Ahmed,  already 
known  for  some  years  as  a  holy  man,  who  was  insulted  by  an 
Egyptian  official,  and  retiring  with  some  followers  to  the  island 
of  Abba  on  the  White  Nile,  proclaimed  himself  as  the  mahdi, 
a  successor  of  the  prophet.  Raouf  endeavoured  to  take  him 
prisoner  but  without  success,  and  the  revolt  spread  rapidly. 
Raouf  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Abdel  Kadcr  Pasha,  a 
much  stronger  governor,  who  had  some  success,  but  whose 
forces  were  quite  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  rebels.  The 
Egyptian  government  was  too  busily  engaged  in  suppressing 
Arabi's  revolt  to  be  able  to  send  any  help  to  Abdel  Kader,  and 
in  September  1887,  when  the  British  troops  entered  Cairo, 
the  position  in  the  Sudan  was  very  perilous.  Had  the  British 
government' listened  to  the  representations  then  made  to  them, 
that,  having  conquered  Egypt,  it  was  imperative  at  once  to 
suppress  the  revolt  in  the  Sudan,  the  rebellion  could  have  been 
crushed,  but  unfortunately  Great  Britain  would  do  nothing 
herself,  while  the  steps  she  allowed  Egypt  to  take  ended  in  the 
disaster  to  Hicks  Pasha's  expedition.  Then,  in  December  i88j, 
the  British  government  saw  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
ordered  Egypt  to  abandon  the  Sudan.  But  abandonment  was 
a  policy  most  difficult  to  carry  out,  as  it  involved  the  withdrawal 
of  thousands  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  civilian  employes  and  their 
families.  Abdel  Kader  Pasha  was  asked  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  he  agreed  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  be  supported, 
and  that  the  policy  of  abandonment  was  not  to  be  announced. 
But  the  latter  condition  was  refused,  and  he  declined  the  task. 
The  British  government  then  asked  General  Gordon  to  proceed 
to  Khartum  to  report  on  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the 
evacuation.  The  mission  was  highly  popular  in  England. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (Lord  Cromer)  was.  however,  at  first  opposed 
to  Gordon's  appointment.  His  objections'  were  overcome,  and 
Gordon  received  his  instructions  in  London  on  the  18th  of 
January  1S84.  and  started  at  once  for  Cairo,  accompanied  by 
Lieut  -Colonel  J.  D.  H.  Stewart. 
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At  Cairo  he  received  further  instructions  from  Sir  Evelyn 
,  and  was  appointed  by  the  khedive  as  governor-general, 
with  executive  powers:  Travelling  by  Korosko  and 
Berber,  he  arrived  at  Khartum  on  the  1 8th  of  February, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who  believed 
that  he  had  come  to  save  the  country  from  the  rebels.  Gordon 
at  once  commenced  the  task  of  sending  the  women  and  children 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  to  Egypt,  and  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  had  been  removed  before  the  mahdi's  forces  closed 
upon  Khartum.  At  the  same  lime  he  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  making  some  arrangement  for  the  future  government 
of  the  country,  and  asked  for  the  help  of  Zobeir  (q.v.),  who  had 
great  influence  in  the  Sudan,  and  had  been  detained  in  Cairo 
for  some  years.  This  request  was  made  on  the  very  day  Gordon 
reached  Khartum,  and  was  in  accordance  with  a  similar  proposal 
he  had  made  when  at  Cairo.  But,  after  delays  which  involved 
the  loss  of  much  precious  time,  the  British  government  refused 
(13th  of  March)  to  sanction  the  appointment,  because  Zobeir 
had  been  a  notorious  slave-hunter.  With  this  refusal  vanished 
all  hope  of  a  peaceful  retreat  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons.  Waver- 
ing tribes  went  over  to  the  mahdi.  The  advance  of  the  rebels 
against  Khartum  was  combined  with  a  revolt  in  the  eastern 
Sudan,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Suakin  met 
with  constant  defeat.  At  length  a  British  force  was  sent  to 
Suakin  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  and 
routed  the  rebels  in  several  hard-fought  actions.  Gordon 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  urging  that  the  road  from 
Suakin  to  Berber  should  be  opened  by  a  small  force.  But  this 
request,  though  strongly  supported  by  Baring  and  the  British 
military  authorities  in  Cairo,  was  refused  by  the  government  in 
London.  In  April  General  Graham  aod  his  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  Suakin,  and  Gordon  and  the  Sudan  were  seemingly 
abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  garrison  of  Berber,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  relief,  surrendered  a  month  later  and 
Khartum  was  completely  isolated.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  Gordon  the  city  would  also  soon  have  fallen,  but  with 
an  energy  and  skill  that  were  almost  miraculous,  he  so  organized 
the  defence  that  Khartum  held  out  until  January  1885.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  Gordon  was  of  a  different  nationality 
and  religion  to  the  garrison  and  population,  that  he  had  only 
one  British  officer  to  assist  him,  and  that  the  town  was  badly 
fortified  and  insufficiently  provided  with  food,  it  is  just  to  say 
that  the  defence  of  Khartum  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
episodes  in  military  history.  The  siege  commenced  on  the  18th 
of  March,  but  it  was  not  until  August  that  the  British  govern- 
ment under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  decided  to  lake  steps 
to  relieve  Gordon.  General  Stephenson,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  Egypt,  wished  to  send  a  brigade  at  once 
to  Dongola,  but  he  was  overruled,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  November  that  the  British  relief  force  was  ready 
to  start  from  Wadi  Haifa  under  the  command  of  Lord  Wolselcy. 
The  force  reached  Korti  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  from 
that  place  a  column  was  despatched  across  the  Bayuda  desert 
to  Mctcmma  on  the  Nile.  After  some  severe  fighting  in  which 
the  leader  of  the  column,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  was  mortally 
wounded,  the  force  reached  the  river  on  the  20th  of  January, 
and  the  following  day  four  steamers,  which  had  been  sent  down 
by  Gordon  to  meet  the  British  advance,  and  which  had  been 
waiting  for  them  for  four  months,  reported  to  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
who  had  taken  command  after  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  wounded. 

On  the  14th  Wilson  started  with  two  of  the  steamers 
for  Khartum,  but  on  arriving  there  on  the  28th  he 
found  that  the  place  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels  and  Gordon 
killed  two  days  before.  A  belief  has  been  entertained  that 
Wilson  might  have  started  earlier  and  saved  the  town,  but  this 
is  quite  groundless.  In  the  first  place,  Wilson  could  not  have 
started  sooner  than  he  did;  and  in  the  second,  even  if  he  had 
been  able  to  do  so,  it  would  have  made  no  difference,  as  the  rebels 
could  have  taken  Khartum  any  time  they  pleased  after  tht  5th 
of  January,  when  the  provisions  were  exhausted.  Another 
popular  notion,  that  the  capture  of  the  place  was  due  to  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  is  equally  without  foundation.  The 
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attack  was  made  at"  a  point  in  the  fortifications  where  the 
rampart  and  ditch  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rising  of  the  Nile, 
and  when  the  mahdi's  troops  entered  the  soldiers  were  too  weak 
to  make  any  effectual 'resistance.  Gordon  himself  expected  the 
town  to  fall  before  the  end  of  December,  and  it  is  really  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  succeeded  in  holding  out  until  the  26th 
of  January.  Writing  on  the  14th  of  December  he  said,  "  Now, 
mark  this,  if  the  expeditionary  force — and  I  ask  for  no  mure 
than  two  hundred  men — docs  not  come  in  ton  days,  the  town 
may  fall,  and  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honour  of  my  country." 
He  had  indeed  done  his  best,  and  far  more  than  could  have  been 
regarded  as  possible.  To  understand  what  he 
during  the  latter  months  of  the  siege,  it  is  ( 
his  own  journal,  a  portion  of  which,  dating  from  10th  September 
to  14th  December  1884,  was  fortunately  preserved  and  published. 

Gordon  was  not  an  author,  but  he  wrote  many  short 
memoranda  on  subjects  that  interested  him,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  these  have  been  utilized,  especially  in  the  work  by 
his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  entitled  Events  in  the  Life  of 
Charles  George  Cordon,  from  its  Beginning  to  its  End.  He  was 
a  voluminous  letter-writer,  and  much  of  his  correspondence  has 
been  published.  His  character  was  remarkable,  and  the  influence 
he  had  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  very 
striking.  His  power  to  command  men  of  non-European  races 
was  probably  unique.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  cared  but 
little  for  the  opinion  of  others,  adhering  tenaciously  to  the  course 
he  believed  to  be  right  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  Though 
not  holding  to  outward  forms  of  religion,  he  was  a  truly  religious 
man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  was  a  constant  student 
of  the  Bible.  To  serve  God  and  to  do  his  duty  were  the  great 
objects  of  his  life,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  carrying  out  the 
work  that  lay  before  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  last 
words  of  his  last  letter  to  his  sister,  written  when  he  knew  that 
death  was  very  near,  sum  up  his  character:  "  I  am  quite  happy, 
thank  God,  and,  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty."1 

•  With  this  estimate  of  Gordon's  character  may  be  contrasted 
those  of  Lord  Cromer  (the  most  severe  of  Gordon's  critics),  and  of 
Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn;  in  their  strictures  as  in  their  praise 
they  help  to  explain  both  the  cauics  of  the  extraordinary  influence 
wielded  by  Gordon  over  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  also 
his  difficulties.  Lord  Cromer's  criticism,  it  should  be  remembered, 
docs  not  deal  with  Gordon's  career  as  a  whole  but  solely  with  his  last 
mission  to  the  Sudan ;  Lord  Motley's  is  a  more  general  judgment. 

Lord  Cromer  {Modem  Egypt,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  565-571)  says: 
"  We  may  admire,  and  for  my  own  part  I  do  very  much  admire 
General  Gordon's  personal  courage,  his  disinterestedness  and  his 
chivalrous  feeling  in  favour  of  the  beleaguered  garrisons,  but  ad- 
miration of  these  qualities  is  no  sufficient  pica  against  a  condemna- 
tion of  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  it  was  quixotic.  In  his  last 
letter  to  his  sister,  dated  December  14,  1884.  he  wrote:  '  1  am 
quite  happy,  thank  God,  and,  like  Lawrence,  1  have  tried  to  do  my 
duty  " .  .  .  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  General  Gordon's  character, 
which  was  in  many  respects  noble,  or  with  his  military  defence  of 
Khartoum,  which  was  heroic,  but  with  the  political  conduct  of  his 
mission,  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  General  Gordon  cannot  be  considered  to  have  tried  to  do  his 
duty  unless  a  very  strained  and  mistaken  view  be  taken  of  what 
his  duty  was.  ...  As  a  matter  of  public  morality  I  cannot  think 
that  General  Gordon's  process  of  reasoning  is  defensible.  ...  I 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  held  that  General  Gordon  made  any 
serious  effort  to  carry  out  the  main  ends  of  British  and  Egyptian 
policy  in  the  Sudan.  He  thought  more  of  his  personal  opinions 
than  of  the  interests  of  the  state.  ...  In  fact,  except  personal 
courage,  great  fertility  in  military  resource,  a  lively  though  some- 
times  ill-directed  repugnance  to  injustice,  oppression  and  meai 
of  every  description,  and  a  considerable  power  of  acquiring  influ 
over  those,  necessarily  limited  in  numbers,  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  personal  contact,  General  Gordon  docs  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  of  the  qualities  which  would  have  fitted  him 
to  undertake  the  difficult  task  he  had  in  hand." 

Lord  Morley  (Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  iii.,  1st  ed.,  toot,  ch.  9. 
p.  151)  says:  Gordon,  as  Mr  Gladstone  said,  was  a  hero  of  heroes. 
He  was  a  soldier  bf  infinite  personal  courage  and  daring,  of  striking 
military  energy,  initiative  and  resource;  a  high,  pure  and  single 
character,  dwelling  much  in  the  region  of  the  unseen.  But  as  all 
who  knew  him  admit,  and  as  his  own  records  testify,  notwithstand- 
ing an  undercurrent  of  shrewd  common  sense,  he  was  the  creature, 
almost  the  sport,  of  impulse;  his  impressions  and  purposes  changed 
with  the  speed  of  lightning;  anger  often  mastered  him;  he  went 
very  often  by  intuitions  and  inspirations  rather  than  by  cool 
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AuTMOtrms.- The  Journals  of  M< 


(1885);  Lord  Cromer,  Modem  Egypt 
Uahdnsm  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan 


I  Gordon  at  Khartoum 
la  volt.,  1908) ;  F.  R.  Wingate, 
1  (1891);  the  British  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  on  Egypt  (1884-1885);  C.  G.  Gordon,  Reactions 
in  Palestine  (1884);  edited  by  D.  C.  Boulger.  General  Gordon's 
Letters  from  the  Crimea,  the  Danube,  and  Armenia  (1884);  edited  by 
G.  B.  Hill.  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa  (1881);  Letters  of 
General  C.  G.  Gordon  to  his  Sister  (1888);  H.  W.  Gordon,  Eoenls  in 
the  Life  of  C.  G.  Gordon  (1886);  Commander  L.  Brine.  The  Taeping 
Rebellion  in  China  (186a);  A.  Wilson,  Gordon's  Campaigns  and  the 
Taeptng  Rebellion  (1868):  D.  C.  Boulger.  Life  of  Gordon  (1896): 
A.  tgmont  Hake,  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon  (1st  vol.  1 884,  and 
vol.  1885);  Colonel  Sir  W.  F.  Butler,  Charles  George  Gordon  (1889); 
Archibald  Forbes,  Chinese  Gordon  (1884);  edited  by  A.  Egmont  Hake, 
Events  in  the  Taepint  Rebellion  (l89«);  S.  MoMtnan.  General  Gordon's 
Diary  in  China  (1885);  Lieutenant  T.  Litter.  R.E..  With  Gordon  in 
the  Crimea  (1891);  L»eutcnant-General  Sir  G.  Graham.  Last  Words 
mih  Gordon  (1887);  "War  Correspondent."  Why  Gordon  Perished 
(1896).  (C.  M.  W.) 

GORDON.  LORD  GEORGE  (17SI-17Q3),  third  and  youngest 
ton  of  Cosmo  George,  duke  of  Gordon,  was  born  in  London  on 
the  26th  of  December  1751.  After  completing  his  education  at 
Eton,  he  entered  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  177*,  but  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
would  not  promise  him  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  he  resigned 
his  commission  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  American 
War.  In  1774  the  pocket  borough  of  Ludgershall  was  bought 
lor  him  by  General  F riser,  whom  he  was  opposing  in  Inverness- 
shire,  in  order  to  bribe  him  not  to  contest  the  county  He  was 
considered  flighty,  and  was  not  looked  upon  as  being  of  any 
importance.  In  1779  he  organized,  and  made  himself  head  of 
the  Protestant  associations,  formed  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1778.  On  the  and  of  June  1780  he  headed 
the  mob  which  marched  in  procession  from  St  George's  Fields 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  order  to  present  the  monster 
petition  against  the  acts.  After  the  mob  reached  Westminster  a 
:  riot  ensued,  which  continued  several  days,  during  which 
city  was  virtually  at  their  mercy.  At  first  indeed  they 
after  threatening  to  make  a  forcible  entry  into  the 
of  Commons,  but  reassembled  soon  afterwards  and 
destroyed  several  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  pillaged  the  private 
dwellings  of  many  Roman  Catholics,  set  fire  to  Newgate  and 
broke  open  all  the  other  prisons,  attacked  the  Bank  of  England 
and  several  other  public  buildings,  and  continued  the  work  of 
violence  and  conflagration  until  the  interference  of  the  military, 
by  whom  no  fewer  than  450  persons  were  killed  and  wounded 
before  the  riots  were  quelled.  For  his  share  in  instigating  the 
riots  Lord  Gordon  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  high  treason; 
but,  mainly  through  the  skilful  and  eloquent  defence  of  Erskine, 
he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  treasonable 
intentions.  His  life  was  henceforth  full  of  crack-brained  schemes, 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  refusing  to  bear  witness  in  an 
ecclesiastical  suit;  and  in  1787  be  was  convicted  of  libelling  the 
queen  of  France,  the  French  ambassador  and  the  administration 
of  justice  in  England.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  court  without  bail,  and  made  his  escape  to  Holland; 
but  on  account  of  representations  from  the  court  of  Versailles 
he  was  commanded  to  quit  that  country,  and,  returning  to 
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inference  from  carefully  surveyed  fact;  with  many  variations  of 
mood  he  mixed,  as  we  often  tee  in  people  leu  famous,  an  invincible 
faith  in  bit  own  rapid  prepossessions  while  they  lasted.  Everybody 
now  discerns  that  to  despatch  a  soldier  of  this  temperament  on  a 
piece  of  business  [the  mission  to  the  Sudan  in  1884]  that  was  not 
only  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  Sir  E.  Baring  said,  but  profoundly 
obscure,  and  needing  vigilant  sanity  and  self-control,  waa  little 
better  than  to  call  in  a  wizard  with  his  magic.  Mr  Gladstone  always 
professed  perplexity  in  understanding  why  the  violent  end  of  tne 
gallant  Cavagnari  in  Afghanistan  stirred  the  world  so  little  in 
comparison  with  the  fate  of  Gordon.  The  answer  is  that  Gordon 
seized  the  imagination  of  England,  and  seized  it  on  its  higher  tide. 
His  religion  was  eccentric,  but  it  was  religion;  the  Bible  was  the 
rock  on  which  be  founded  himself,  both  old  dispensation  and  new; 
be  was  known  to  hate  forms,  ceremonies  and  all  the  '  solemn  plausi- 
bilities';  his  speech  was  sharp,  pithy,  rapid  and  ironic;  above 
aD,  be  knew  the  ways  of  war  and  would  not  bear  the  sword  for 
Bought," 
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to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  where  he  lived  at  his 
ease,  giving  dinners  and  dances.  As  he  could  not  obtain  securities 
for  his  good  behaviour  on  the  termination  of  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment, be  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Newgate,  and  there  he  died 
of  delirious  fever  on  the  t  st  of  November  1 793.  Some  time  before 
his  apprehension  he  had  become  a  convert  to  Judaism,  and  had 
undergone  the  initiatory  rite. 

A  serious  defence  of  most  of  his  eccentricities  is  undertaken  in 
The  Life  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  with  a  Philosophical  Review  of  his 
Political  Conduct,  by  Robert  Watson,  M.D.  (London.  1705).  The 
best  accounts  of  Lord  George  Gordon  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Register s  from  1780  to  the  year  of  his  death. 

GORDON,  SIR  JOHN  WATSON  (1788-1864),  Scottish  painter, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Watson,  R.N.,  a  cadet  of  the 
family  of  Watson  of  Overmains,  in  the  county  of  Berwick.  He 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1788,  and  was  educated  specially  with 
a  view  to  his  joining  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  government  school  of  design,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Manufactures.  His  natural  taste  for  art 
quickly  developed  itself,  and  his  father  was  persuaded  to  allow 
him  to  adopt  it  as  his  profession.  Captain  Watson  was  himself 
a  skilful  draughtsman,  and  his  brother  George  Watson,  after- 
wards president  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  stood  high  as  a  portrait 
painter,  second  only  to  Sir  Henry  Racburn,  who  also  was  a 
friend  of  the  family.  In  the  year  1808  John  sent  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  Lyceum  in  Nicolson  Street  a  subject  from  the  Lay  of  ike 
Last  Minstrel,  and  continued  for  some  years  to  exhibit  fancy 
subjects;  but,  although  freely  and  sweetly  painted,  they  were 
altogether  without  the  force  and  character  which  stamped  his 
portrait  pictures  as  the  works  of  a  master.  After  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn  in  i8a3,  he  succeeded  to  much  of  his  practice. 
He  assumed  in  i8a6  the  name  of  Gordon.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  his  famous  sitters  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  sat  for  a  fi»t 
portrait  in  i8ao.  Then  came  J.  G.  Lockhart  in  i8at;  Professor 
Wilson,  i8jj  and  1850,  two  portraits;  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
1839;  Dr  Chalmers,  1844;  a  little  later  De  Quincey,  and  Sir 
David  Brewster,  1864.  Among  his  most  important  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  (1833),  in  the  Archers'  Hall, 
Edinburgh;  Sir  Alexander  Hope  (1835),  in  the  county  buildings, 
Linlithgow;  Lord  President  Hope,  in  the  Parliament  House; 
and  Dr  Chalmers.  These,  unlike  his  later  works,  are  gener- 
ally rich  in  colour.  The  full  length  of  Dr  B  run  ton  (1844), 
and  Dr  Lee,  the  principal  of  the  university  (1846),  both  on  the 
staircase  of  the  college  library,  mark  a  modification  of  his  style, 
which  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  extreme  simplicity,  both 
of  colour  and  treatment. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  painted  many 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  came  to  Edinburgh  to  sit  to  him. 
And  it  is  significant  that  David  Cox,  the  landscape  painter,  on 
being  presented  with  his  portrait,  subscribed  for  by  many 
friends,  chose  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  have  it  executed  by  Watson 
Gordon,  although  he  neither  knew  the  painter  personally  nor 
had  ever  before  visited  the  country.  Among  the  portraits 
painted  during  this  period,  in  what  may  be  termed  his  third  style, 
are  De  Quincey,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London; 
General  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall  Brisbane,  in  the  Royal  Society; 
the  prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Macaulay,  Sir  M.  Packington,  Lord 
Murray,  Lord  Cockburn,  Lord  Rutherford  and  Sir  John  Shaw 
Lcfcvrc,  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery.  These  latter  pictures 
are  mostly  dear  and  grey,  sometimes  showing  little  or  no  positive 
colour,  the  flesh  itself  being  very  grey,  and  the  handling  extremely 
masterly,  though  never  obtruding  its  cleverness.  He  was  very 
successful  in  rendering  acute  observant  character.  A  good 
example  of  his  last  style,  showing  pearly  flesh-painting  freely 
handled,  yet  highly  finished,  is  his  head  of  Sir  John  Shaw 
Lcfcvrc. 

John  Watson  Gordon  was  one  of  the  earlier  members  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  was  elected  its  president  in  1850; 
he  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  limner  for  Scotland  to  tho 
queen,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Since  1841  he 
had  been  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1851  he 
was  elected  a  royal  academician.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  June 
1S64. 
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GORDON.  LEON,  originally  Jcdah  Loeb  hem  Ashe*  (1831- 
189a),  Russian-Jewish  poet  and  novelist  (Hebrew),  was  born  at 
Wilna  in  1831  and  died  at  St  Petersburg  in  1892.  He  look 
a  leading  part  in  the  modern  revival  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  culture.  His  satires  did  much  to  rouse  the  Russian  Jews 
to  a  new  sense  of  the  reality  of  life,  and  Gordon  was  the  apostle 
of  enlightenment  in  the  Ghetto*.  His  Hebrew  style  is  classical 
and  pure.  His  poems  were  collected  in  four  volumes,  Kol  Shire 
Yehudah  (St  Petersburg,  1883-1884);  his  novels  in  Kol  Kithbe 
Yehuda  (Odessa,  1889). 
For  his  works  see  Jevish  Quarterly  Review,  jcviii.  437  seq. 
GORDON.  PATRICK  (1635-1699),  Russian  general,  was 
descended  from  a  Scottish  family  of  Aberdeenshire,  who 
possessed  the  small  estate  of  Auchlcuchries,  and  were  connected 
with  the  house  of  Haddo.  He  was  born  in  1635,  and  after 
completing  his  education  at  the  parish  schools  of  Cruden  and 
Ellon,  entered,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  the  Jesuit  college  at  Brauns- 
bcrg,  Prussia;  but,  as  his  humour  could  not  endure  such  a 
still  and  strict  way  of  living,"  he  soon  resolved  to  return  home. 
He  changed  bis  mind,  however,  before  re-embarking,  and  after 
journeying  on  foot  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  ultimately,  in 
1655,  enlisted  at  Hamburg  in  the  Swedish  service.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  five  years  he  served  alternately  with  the 
Poles  and  Swedes  as  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  either.  In  1661, 
after  further  experience  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  took  service 
in  the  Russian  army  under  Alexis  I.,  and  in  1665  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  England.  After  bis  return  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  wars  against  the  Turks  and  Tatars  in 
southern  Russia,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  he  in  1678  was 
made  ma  jor-general,  in  1679  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
at  Kiev,  and  in  1683  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He  visited 
England  in  1686,  and  in  1687  and  1689  took  part  as  quarter- 
master-general in  expeditions  against  the  Crim  Tatars  in  the 
Crimea,  being  made  full  general  for  his  services,  in  spite  of  the 
denunciations  of  the  Greek  Church  to  which,  as  a  heretic,  he 
was  exposed.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Moscow 
in  1689,  Gordon  with  the  troops  he  commanded  virtually  decided 
events  in  favour  of  the  tsar  Peter  I.,  and  against  the  tsaritsa 
Sophia.  He  was  therefore  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
high  favour  with  the  tsar,  who  confided  to  him  the  command  of 
his  capital  during  his  absence  from  Russia,  employed  him  in 
organizing  his  army  according  to  the  European  system,  and 
latterly  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general-in-chief.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  November  1699.  The  tsar,  who  had  visited  him 
frequently  during  his  illness,  was  with  him  when  he  died,  and 
with  his  own  hands  dosed  his  eyes. 

General  Gordon  left  behind  him  a  diary  of  his  life,  written  in 
English.  This  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  archive*  of  the  Russian 
foreign  office.  A  complete  German  translation,  edited  by  Dr 
Maurice  Posaalt  (Tattbuch  desGenerals  PatrickGordon)  was  published, 
the  first  volume  at  Moscow  in  1849,  the  second  at  St  Petersburg  in 
and  the  third  at  St  Petersburg  in  1853;  and  Passages  from 
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General  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchleuchtus  ( 1635-16 
the  editorship  of  Joseph  Robertson,  for 


;  Club.  Aberdeen,  1859. 
GORDON-CUMMING,  HOUALEYN  GEORGE  (1820-1866), 
Scottish  traveller  and  sportsman,  known  as  the  "  lion  hunter," 
was  born  on  the  15th  of  March  1820.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  William  G.  Gordon-Cumming,  2nd  baronet  of  Altyre  and 
Gordonstown,  Elginshire.  From  his  early  years  he  was  distin- 
guished by  bis  passion  for  sport.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  eighteen  joined  the  East  India  Co.'s  service  as  a  comet  in  the 
Madras  Light  Cavalry.  The  climate  of  India  not  suiting  him, 
after  two  years'  experience  he  retired  from  the  service  and 
returned  to  Scotland.  During  his  stay  in  the  East  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  collection  of  hunting  trophies  and  specimens 
of  natural  history.  In  1843  he  joined  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
but  for  the  sake  of  absolute  freedom  sold  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  with  an  ox  wagon  and  a  few  native  followers  set  out 
for  the  interior.  He  hunted  chiefly  in  Bechuanaland  and  the 
Limpopo  valley,  regions  then  swarming  with  big  game.  In 
1848  he  returned  to  England.  The  story  of  his  remarkable 
exploits  it  vividly  told  in  his  book.  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter  * 


Life  in  the  Far  Interior  ej  South  Africa  (London,  1850,  jrd 
ed.  1851).  Of  this  volume,  received  at  first  with  incredulity 
by  stay-at-home  critics,  David  Livingstone,  who  furnished 
Gordon-Cumming  with  most  of  his  native  guides,  wrote:  "  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr  Cumming's  book  conveys  a 
truthful  idea  of  South  African  hunting  "  (Missionary  Travels, 
chap.  vii.).  His  collection  of  hunting  trophies  was  exhibited 
in  London  in  1851  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  was  illustrated 
by  a  lecture  delivered  by  Gordon-Cumming.  The  collection, 
known  as  "  The  South  Africa  Museum,"  was  afterwards  exhibited 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1858  Gordon-Cumming  went 
to  live  at  Fort  Augustus  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  where  the 
exhibition  of  bis  trophies  attracted  many  visitors.  He  died 
there  on  the  24th  of  March  i860. 
An  abridgment  of  his  book  was  published  in  1856  un/ir  the  trite 
VKlZS£m  i  rina'innid     ^  (o™  w"  f  gently 


1904. 

GORE,  CATHERINE  GRACE  FRANCES  (1 790-1861),  English 
novelist  and  dramatist,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Moody,  a  wine- 
merchant,  was  born  in  1799  at  East  Retford,  Nottinghamshire. 
In  1833  she  was  married  to  Captain  Charles  Gore;  and,  in  the 
next  year,  she  published  her  first  work,  Theresa  Marchmont,  or 
the  Maid  of  Honour.  Then  followed,  among  others,  the  Lettre 
de  Cachet  (1827),  The  Reign  of  Terror  (1827),  Hungarian  Tolas 
(1829),  Manners  of  the  Day(\  830) ,  Mothers  and  Daughters  ( 1 83 1 ) . 
and  The  Fair  of  May  Fair  (1832),  Mrs  Armytage  (1836).  Every 


saw  several  volumes  from  her  pen:  The  Cabinet 
Minister  and  The  Courtier  of  the  Days  of  Charles  II.,  in  1839; 
Preferment  in  1840.  In  1S41  Cecil,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Cox- 
comb, attracted  considerable  attention.  Gretille,  or  a  Season  in 
Paris  appeared  in  the  same  year;  then  Ormington,  or  Cecil  a 
Peer,  Fascination,  The  Ambassador's  Wife;  and  in  1843  I  he 
Banker's  Wife.  Mrs  Gore  continued  to  write,  with  unfailing 
fertility  of  invention,  till  bcr  death  on  the  29th  of  January  1861. 
She  also  wrote  some  dramas  of  which  the  most  successful  was 
the  School  for  Coquettes,  produced  at  the  Haymarket  (1831). 
She  was  a  woman  of  versatile  talent,  and  set  to  music  Burns's 
"  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire,"  one  of  the  most  popular  songs 
of  her  day.  Her  extraordinary  literary  industry  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  more  than  seventy  distinct  works.  Her  best 
novels  are  Cecil,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb,  and  The  Banker's 
Wife.  Cecil  gives  extremely  vivid  sketches  of  London  fashionable 
life,  and  is  full  of  happy  epigrammatic  touches.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  London  clubs  displayed  in  it  Mrs  Gore  was  indebted  to 
William  Bcckford,  the  author  of  Vatheh.  The  Banker's  Wife 
is  distinguished  by  some  clever  studies  of  character,  especially 
in  the  persons  of  Mr  Hamlyn,  the  cold  calculating  money-maker, 
and  his  warm-hearted  country  neighbour,  Colonel  Hamilton. 

Mrs  Gore's  novels  had  an  immense  temporary  popularity; 
they  were  parodied  by  Thackeray  in  Punch,  in  his  "  Lords  and 
Liveries  by  the  author  of  Dukes  and  Dejeuners  ";  but,  tcdioua 
as  they  are  to  present-day  readers,  they  presented  on  the  whole 
faithful  pictures  of  the  contemporary  life  and  pursuits  of  the 
English  upper  classes. 

GORE.  CHARLES  (1853-  ),  English  divine,  was  born  in 
1853,  the  3rd  son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Alexander  Gore,  brother 
of  the  4th  carl  of  Arran.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  4th 
earl  of  Bessborough.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1875. 
From  1880  to  1883  he  was  vice-principal  of  the  theological' 
college  at  Cuddcsdon,  and,  when  in  1884  Pusey  House  was 
founded  at  Oxford  as  a  home  for  Dr  Pusey's  library  and  a  centre 
for  the  propagation  of  his  principles,  he  was  appointed  principal, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1893.  As  principal  of  Pusey  House 
Mr  Gore  exercised  a  wide  influence  over  undergraduates  and  the 
younger  clergy,  and  it  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  under  this 
influence  that  the  "  Oxford  Movement "  underwent  a  change 
which  to  the  survivors  of  the  old  school  of  Tractarians  seemed 
to  involve  a  break  with  its  basic  principles.  "  Puseyism  "  had 
been  in  the  highest  degree  conservative,  basing  itself  on  authority 
and  tradition,  and  repudiating  any  compromise  with  the  modern 
critical  and  liberalizing  spirit.  Mr  Gore,  starting  from  the  same 
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basis  of  faith  and  authority,  soon  found  from  his  practical  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  "  doubts  and  difficulties  "  of  the  younger 
generation  that  this  uncompromising  attitude  was  untenable, 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  reconciling  the  principle  of  authority 
in  religion  with  that  of  scientific  authority  by  attempting  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 
To  him  the  divine  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  an 
axiom,  and  in  1889  he  published  two  works,  the  larger  of  which, 
The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  is  a  learned  vindication  of  the 
principle  of  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  episcopate  against  the 
Presbyterians  and  other  Protestant  bodies,  while  the  second, 
Rc  man  Caihotic  Claims,  is  a  defence,  couched  in  a  more  popular 
form,  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  Anglican  orders  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Romanists. 

So  far  his  published  views  had  been  in  complete  consonance 
with  those  of  the  older  Tract arians.  But  in  1800  a  great  stir 
was  created  by  the  publication,  under  his  editorship,  of  Lux 
Afundi,  a  series  of  essays  by  different  writers,  being  an  attempt 
"  to  succour  a  distressed  faith  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
Christian  Creed  into  its  right  relation  to  the  modern  growth  of 
knowledge,  scientific,  historic,  critical;  and  to  modern  problems 
of  politics  and  ethics."  Mr  Gore  himself  contributed  an  essay 
on  "  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration."  The  book,  which  ran 
through  twelve  editions  in  a  little  over  a  year,  met  with  a  some- 
what mixed  reception.  Orthodox  churchmen,  Evangelical  and 
Tractarian  alike,  were  alarmed  by  views  on  the  incarnate  nature 
of  Christ  that  seemed  to  them  to  impugn  his  Divinity,  and  by 
concessions  to  the  Higher  Criticism  in  the  matter  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scriptures  which  appeared  to  them  to  convert  the 
"  impregnable  rock,"  as  Gladstone  had  called  it,  into  a  founda- 
tion of  sand;  sceptics,  on  the  other  band,  were  not  greatly 
impressed  by  a  system  of  defence  which  seemed  to  draw  an 
artificial  line  beyond  which  criticism  was  not  to  advance.  None 
the  less  the  book  produced  a  profound  effect,  and  that  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  English  Church,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  its 
influence,  and  to  that  of  the  school  it  represents,  that  the  High 
Church  movement  developed  thenceforth  on  "  Modernist " 
rather  than  Tractarian  lines. 

In  1841  Mr  Gore  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Bampton  lectures 
before  the  university,  and  chose  for  his  subject  the  Incarnation. 
In  these  lectures  he  developed  the  doctrine,  the  enunciation  of 
which  in  Lux  Mundi  had  caused  so  much  heart -searching.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  explain  how  it  came  that  Christ,  though  incarnate 
God,  could  be  in  error,  e.g.  in  his  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  orthodox,  explanation  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
accommodation  (q.v.).  This,  however,  ignored  the  difficulty  that 
if  Christ  during  his  sojourn  on  earth  was  not  subject  to  human 
limitations,  especially  of  knowledge,  he  was  not  a  man  as  other 
men,  and  therefore  not  subject  to.  their  trials  and  temptations. 
This  difficulty  Gore  sought  to  meet  through  the  doctrine  of  the 
nnjtuf .  Ever  since  the  Pauline  epistles  had  been  received  into 
tbe  canon  theologians  had,  from  various  points  of  view,  at- 
tempted to  explain  what  St  Paul  meant  when  he  wrote  of 
Christ  (2  Phil.  ii.  7)  that  "  he  emptied  himself  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant  "  (lavrd*  tuyuxjiv  uop^r  Sov\ov 
Xa^^r).  According  to  Mr  Gore  this  means  that  Christ,  on  his 
incarnation,  became  subject  to  all  human  limitations,  and  had, 
■o  far  as  his  life  on  earth  was  concerned,  stripped  himself  of  all 
the  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  including  the  Divine  omniscience, 
the  Divine  nature  being,  as  it  were,  hidden  under  the  human.1 

Lux  Mundi  and  the  Bampton  lectures  led  to  a  situation  of 
some  tension  which,  was  relieved  when  in  1803  Dr  Gore  resigned 
his  princtpatship  and  became  vicar  of  Radley,  a  small  parish 
near  Oxford.  In  1894  he  became  canon  of  Westminster.  Here 
he  gained  commanding  influence  as  a  preacher  and  in  1808  was 
appointed  one  of  the  court  chaplains.    In  1002  he  succeeded 

1  Cf.  the  Lutheran  theologian  Ernrt  Sartorius  in  his  Lehre  ton 
Atr  k.  tit/en  LUbe  (1844),  Lehre  i«.  pp.  21  ct  acq.:  "  the  Son  of  God 
veils  hti  all-ieeing  eye  and  descends  into  human  darkness  and  as 
child  of  man  opens  his  eye  as  tbe  gradually  growing  light  of  the 
world  of  humanity,  until  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  he  allows 
k  to  shine  forth  in  all  tti  glory."  Sec  Loofs.  Art.  "  Kenosts  "  in 
JUalentyUopadie  (cd.  1901).  x.  247. 


J.  J.  S.  Perownc  as  bishop  of  Worcester  and  in  1005  was  installed 
bishop  of  Birmingham,  a  new  sec  the  creation  of  which  had  been 
mainly  due  to  his  efforts.  While  adhering  rigidly  to  his  views 
on  the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy  as  essential  to  the 
Christian  Church,  Dr  Gore  from  the  first  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  the  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  advo- 
cated co-operation  with  them  in  all  matters  when  agreement 
was  possible.  In  social  questions  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  considerable  group  of  High  Churchmen  known,  somewhat 
loosely,  as  Christian  Socialists.  He  worked  actively  against  the 
sweating  system,  pleaded  for  European  intervention  in  Mace- 
donia, and  was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1008. 
In  1802  he  founded  the  clerical  fraternity  known  as  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Resurrection.  Its  members  are  priests,  who  arc 
bound  by  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  live  under  a  common  rule 
and  with  a  common  purse.  Their  work  is  pastoral,  evangelistic, 
literary  and  educational.  In  1808  the  House  of  the  Resurrection 
at  Mirficld,  near  Huddersfield,  became  the  centre  of  the  com- 
munity; in  1903  a  college  for  training  candidates  for  orders  was 
established  there,  and  in  the  same  year  a  branch  house,  for 
missionary  work,  was  set  up  in  Johannesburg  in  South  Africa. 

Dr  Gore's  works  include  The  Incarnation  (Bampton  Lectures, 
1801).  The  Creed  of  the  Christian  (1895),  The  Body  of  Christ  (1901), 
The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion  (1908),  and  expositions  of 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1806),  Ebhesians  (1898).  and  Rfimam 
(1899),  while  in  1910  he  published  Orders  and  Unity. 

GORE.  (1)  (O.  Eng.  got,  dung  or  filth),  a  word  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  dirt,  but  now  confined  to  blood  that  has 
thickened  after  being  shed.  (2)  (O.  Eng.  gdra,  probably  con- 
nected with  gare,  an  old  word  for  "  spear  "),  something  of 
triangular  shape,  resembling  therefore  a  spear-head.  The  word 
is  used  for  a  tapering  strip  of  land,  in  the  "  common  or  open 
field  "  system  of  agriculture,  where  from  the  shape  of  tbe  land 
the  acre  or  half -acre  strips  could  not  be  portioned  out  in  straight 
divisions.  Similarly  "  gore "  is  used  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  for  a  strip  of  land  left  out 
in  surveying  when  divisions  are  made  and  boundaries  marked. 
The  triangular  sections  of  material  used  in  forming  the  covering 
of  a  balloon  or  an  umbrella  are  also  called  "  gores,"  and  in 
dressmaking  the  term  is  used  for  a  triangular  piece  of  material 
inserted  in  a  dress  to  adjust  the  difference  in  widths.  To  gore, 
i.e.  to  stab  or  pierce  with  any  sharp  instrument,  but  more 
particularly  used  of  piercing  with  the  horns  of  a  bull,  is  probably 
directly  connected  with  gare,  a  spear. 

OOREE.  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  forming  part 
of  the  French  colony  of  Senegal.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
large  natural  harbour  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde. 
The  island,  some  000  yds.  long  by  330  broad,  and  3  m.  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  is  mostly  barren  rock. 
The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  a  town,  formerly 
a  thriving  commercial  entrepot  and  a  strong  military  post. 
Until  1906  it  was  a  free  port.  With  the  rise  of  Dakar  (q.t.), 
c.  i860,  on  the  adjacent  coast,  Goree  lost  its  trade  and  its 
inhabitants,  mostly  Jolofs,  had  dwindled  in  1005  to  about  1500. 
Its  healthy  climate,  however,  makes  it  useful  as  a  sanatorium. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  mainly  built  of  dark- 
red  stone,  arc  flat-roofed.  The  castle  of  St  Michael,  the  gover- 
nor's residence,  the  hospital  and  barracks,  testify  to  the  former 
importance  of  the  town.  Within  the  castle  is  an  artesian  well, 
the  only  water-supply,  save  that  collected  in  rain  tanks,  on  the 
island.  Goree  was  first  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  early  in  the  1  ;th  century  and  called  it  Coerce  or  Goedc- 
reede,  in  memory  of  the  island  on  their  own  coast  now  united 
with  Overflakkce.  Its  native  name  is  Bir,  i.e.  a  belly,  in  allusion 
to  its  shape.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  under  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Robert)  Holmes  in  1663,  but  retaken 
in  the  following  year  by  dc  Ruyter.  The  Dutch  were  finally 
expelled  in  1677  by  the  French  under  Admiral  d'Estrees, 
Goree  subsequently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
but  was  definitely  occupied  by  France  in  1817  (see  Senegal: 
History). 

GORGE,  strictly  the  French  word  for  the  throat  considered 
Hence  it  is  applied  in  falconry  to  a  hawk's  crop. 
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and  thus,  with  the  sense  of  something  greedy  or  ravenous,  to 
food  given  to  a  hawk  and  to  the  contents  of  a  hawk's  crop  or 
stomach.  It  is  from  this  sense  that  the  expression  of  a  person's 
"  gorge  rising  at  "  anything  in  the  sense  of  loathing  or  disgust 
is  derived.  "  Gorge,"  from  analogy  with  "  throat,"  is  used 
with  the  meaning  of  a  narrow  opening  as  of  a  ravine  or  valley 
between  hills;  in  fortification,  of  the  neck  of  an  outwork  or 
bastion;  and  in  architecture,  of  the  narrow  part  of  a  Roman 
Doric  column,  between  the  echinus  and  the  astragal.  From 
"  gorge  "  also  comes  a  diminutive  "  gorget,"  a  portion  of  a 
woman's  costume  in  the  middle  ages,  being  a  dose  form  of 
wimple  covering  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  also 
that  part  of  the  body  armour  covering  the  neck  and  collar- 
bone (see  Gokcet).  The  word  "  gorgeous,"  of  splendid  or 
magnificent  appearance,  comes  from  the  O.  Fr.  gorgias,  with 
the  same  meaning,  and  has  very  doubtfully  been  connected 
with  gorge,  a  ruffle  or  neck-covering,  of  a  supposed  elaborate 
kind. 

OORGRI,  ARTHUR  (1818-  ),  Hungarian  soldier,  was 
born  at  Toporcx,  in  Upper  Hungary,  on  the-  30th  of  January 
1818.  He  came  of  a  Saxon  noble  family  who  were  converts  to 
ProU-stJin" In  1K17  he  entered  the  Bodveuard  of  Hungarian 
Nobles  at  Vienna,  where  he  combined  military  service  with  a 
course  of  study  at  the  university.  In  1845,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  retired  from  the  army  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  at  Prague,  after  which  he  retired  to  the 
family  estates  in  Hungary.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
war  of  1848,  Gorgei  offered  his  sword  to  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment. Entering  the  Honved  army  with  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  soon  became  major 
and  commandant  of  the  national  guards  north  of  the  Theiss. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  preventing  the  Croatian  army  from 
crossing  the  Danube,  at  the  island  of  Csepel,  below  Pest,  the 
wealthy  Hungarian  magnate  Count  Eugene  Zichy  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  G&rgei  caused  him  to  be  arraigned  before  a  court- 
martial  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  immediately  hanged.  After 
various  successes,  over  the  Croatian  forces,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  at  Ozora,  where  10,000  prisoners  fell  into 
bis  hands,  Gorgei  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  but,  on  the  advance  of  Prince  Windischgr.it  z 
0 cross  the  Leitha,  he  resolved  to  fall  back,  and  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Kossuth  he  held  to  bis  resolution  and  retreated 
upon  Waitzen.  Here,  irritated  by  what  be  considered  undue 
interference  with  his  plans,  he  issued  (January  5th,  1840)  a  pro- 
clamation throwing  the  blame  for  the  recent  want  of  success 
upon  the  government,  thus  virtually  revolting  against  their 
authority.  Gorgei  retired  to  the  Hungarian  Erzgcbirgc  and 
conducted  operations  on  his  own  Initiative.  Meanwhile  the 
supreme  command  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Pole  Dembinski, 
but  the  latter  fought  without  success  the  battle  of  Kapolna, 
at  which  action  Gorgei 's  corps  arrived  too  late  to  take  an  effective 
part,  and  some  time  after  this  the  command  was  again  conferred 
upon  Gorgei.  The  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1849  was  brilliantly 
conducted  by  him,  and  in  a  series  of  engagements,  he  defeated 
Windischgratz.  In  April  he  won  the  victories  of  Godollo  Ixaszeg 
and  Nagy  Sarl6,  relieved  Komorn,  and  again  won  a  battle  at 
Acs  or  Waitzen.  Had  he  followed  up  his  successes  by  taking 
the  offensive  against  the  Austrian  frontier,  he  might  perhaps 
have  dictated  terms  in  the  Austrian  capital  itself.  As  it  was, 
he  contented  himself  with  reducing  Ofen,  the  Hungarian  capital, 
in  which  he  desired  to  re-establish  the  diet,  and  after  effecting 
this  capture  he  remained  inactive  for  some  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
at  a  diet  held  at  Debrccrin,  Kossuth  had  formally  proposed  the 
dethronement  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  and  Hungary  bad  been 
proclaimed  a  republic.  Gorgei  had  refused  the  field-marshal's 
baton  offered  him  by  Kossuth  and  was  by  no  means  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  r6gime.  However,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
minister  of  war,  while  retaining  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  field.  The  Russians  had  now  intervened  in  the  struggle  and 
made  common  cause  with  the  Austrians;  the  allies  were  advanc- 
ing into  Hungary  on  all  sides,  and  Gorgei  was  defeated  by 
Haynau  at  Pered  (ioth-2ist  of  June).    Kossuth,  perceiving 


the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  struggle  and  being  unwilling 
himself  to  make  terms,  resigned  his  position  as  dictator,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gorgei,  who  meanwhile  had  been  fighting  hard 
against  the  various  columns  of  the  enemy.  Gorgei,  convinced 
that  he  could  not  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  surrendered, 
with  his  army  of  20,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  to  the 
Russian  general  Rudigcr  at  V  dagos.  Gorgei  was  not  court - 
marti ailed,  as  were  his  generals,  but  kept  in  confinement  at 
Klagenfurt,  where  he  lived,  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  work, 
until  1867,  when  he  -was  pardoned  and  returned  to  Hungary. 
The  surrender,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  his  life  was  spared 
while  his  generals  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were  hinged 
or  shot,  led,  perhaps  naturally,  to  his  being  accused  of  treason 
by  public  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  After  his  release  he 
played  no  further  part  in  public  life.  Even  in  1885  an  attempt 
which  was  made  by  a  large  number  of  his  old  comrades  to  re- 
habilitate him  was  not  favourably  received  in  Hungary.  After 
some  years'  work  as  a  railway  engineer  he  retired  to  Viscgrad, 
where  he  lived  thenceforward  in  retreat.  (See  also  Hungary: 
History.) 

General  Gorgei  wrote  a  justification  of  his  operations  (llein 
Lclxn  and  Wirken  in  Ungam  1848-1859,  Leipzig,  1852),  an 
anonymous  paper  under  the  title  Was  ttrdanken  wir  der  Rneiu- 
tiont  (1875),  and  a  reply  to  Kossuth's  charges  (signed  "Joh. 
Demir  ")  in  Bndaptsti  Ssemle,  i88t,  2S*a6.  Amongst  those 
who  wrote  in  his  favour  were  Captain  Stcphan  Gorgei  {1848  is 
1849  btl,  Budapest,  1885),  and  Colonel  Aschcrmann  (£i*  of  ernes 
Wort  inderSachc  desHonvtd -Generals  A  rthnr  Girgti,  Klausenburg, 
1867). 

See  also  A.  G.  Horn,  Gdrget,  Obfrkpmmandant  d.  tint.  Armee 
(Leipzig,  1 850);  Kincty,  Cottti  s  Lift  and  Work  in  //K»earv  (London, 
1853) :  Szinyci,  in  Matydr  Jrik  (iii.  1378),  Hcnuller,  Ctogei  as  a 
Statesman  (Hungarian);  Eleoiar,  GOrgti  in  1848-1849  (Hungarian, 

B  GORGES?SiR  FBRDHfANDO  (c.  1 566-1647),  English  colonial 
pioneer  in  America  and  the  founder  of  Maine,  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  probably  in  1566.  From  youth  both 
a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  having  been  captured  by  a  ship  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  1580  he  was  in  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops 
fighting  for  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  after  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Rouen  was  knighted  there  in  150 1.  In  1506 
he  was  commissioned  captain  and  keeper  of  the  castle  and  fort 
at  Plymouth  and  captain  of  St  Nicholas  Isle;  in  1597  he  accom- 
panied Essex  on  the  expedition  to  the  Azores;  in  1599  assisted 
him  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  Tyrone  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  in  1600  was  implicated  in  Essex's  own  attempt  at  rebellion 
in  London.  In  1603,  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  post  at  Plymouth,  but  was  restored  in  the 
same  year  and  continued  to  serve  as  "  governor  of  the  forts 
and  island  of  Plymouth"  until  1619,  when,  his  garrison  having 
been  without  pay  for  three  and  a  half  years,  his  fort  a  ruin, 
and  all  his  applications  for  aid  having  been  ignored,  he  resigned. 
About  1605  he  began  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  New  World; 
in  1606  he  became  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  he 
laboured  zealously  for  tbe  founding  of  the  Popham  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  (now  tbe  Kennebec)  river  in  1607. 
For  several  years  following  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  in  1608 
he  continued  to  fit  out  ships  for  fishing,  trading  and  exploring, 
with  colonization  as  the  chief  end  in  view.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  new  charter  of  1620  for  the 
Plymouth  Company,  and  was  at  all  times  of  its  existence  perhaps 
the  most  influential  member  of  that  body.  He  was  the  recipient, 
cither  solely  or  jointly,  of  several  grants  of  territory  from  it, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  in  1639  the  royal  charter  of  Maine 
(sec  Maine:).  In  1635  he  sought  to  be  appointed  governor-general 
of  all  New  England,  but  the  English  Civil  War— in  which  he 
espoused  the  royal  cause — prevented  him  from  ever  actually 
holding  that  office.  A  short  time  before  his  death  at  Long 
Ashton  in  1647  he  wrote  his  Britfe  Narration  of  the  Originall 
Undertakings  of  the  Advancement  of  Plantations  into  the  Parts  of 
America.  He  was  an  advocate,  especially  late  in  life,  of  the 
feudal  type  of  colony. 
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See  J.  P.  Baxter  (ed).  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  his 

Barton,  1890;  in  the  Prince  ^Society  Publications), 


of  which  is  a  memoir  of  Gorget,  and  the  other 
1  contain  a  reprint  of  the  Brief*  Narration,  Gorges'*  letters, 
and  other  documentary  material. 

GORGET  (0.  Fr.  tot  vie,  dim.  of  gorge,  throat),  the  name 
applied  after  about  1480  to  the  collar-piece  of  a  suit  of  armour. 
It  was  generally  formed  of  small  overlapping  rings  of  plate,  and 
attached  either  to  the  body  armour  or  to  the  armet.  It  was 
worn  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  with  the  half-armour, 
with  the  plain  cuirass,  and  even  occasionally  without  any 
body  armour  at  all.  During  these  times  it  gradually  became  a 
distinctive  badge  for  officers,  and  as  such  it  survived  in  several 
armies — in  the  form  of  a  small  metal  plate  affixed  to  the  front 
of  the  collar  of  the  uniform  coat — until  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
In  the  German  army  to-day  a  gorget-plate  of  this  sort  is  the 
mark  of  military  police,  while  the  former  officer's 
is  represented  in  British  uniforms  by  the  red  patches  or 
1  on  the  collar  by  staff  officers  and  by  the  white  patches 
of  the  midshipmen  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

GORGIAS  (c.  483-375  ».c),  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  a  native  of  Leontini  in  Sicily.  In  427  he  was  sent  by  his 
fellow -citizens  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  ask  Athenian 
protection  against  the  aggression  of  the  Syracusans.  He  subse- 
quently settled  in  Athens,  and  supported  himself  by  the  practice 
of  oratory  and  by  teaching  rhetoric.  He  died  at  Larissa  in 
Thessaly.  His  chief  claim  to  recognition  consists  in  the  fact  that 
he  transplanted  rhetoric  to  Greece,  and  contributed  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  Attic  dialect  as  the  Language  of  literary  prose. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  lost  work  On  Nature  or  the  Nonexistent 
(llepi  roO  in)  frrot  •*  *«pl  4>(xrtut,  fragments  edited  by  M.  C. 
Valeton,  1876),  the  substance  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  also  from  the  treatise 
(ascribed  to  Theophrastus)  De  Mdisso,  Xenophane,  Cor  it  a. 
Gorgias  is  the  central  figure  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Gorgias. 
The  genuineness  of  two  rhetorical  exercises  (The  Encomium 
of  Helen  and  The  Defence  of  Palamedes,  edited  with  Antipbon  by 
F.  Blass  in  the  Teubner  series,  1881),  which  have  come  down 
under  his  name,  is  disputed. 

For  his  philosophical  opinions  see  Sophists  and  Scepticism. 
See  also  Gomperx,  Greek  Thinkers,  Eng.  trans,  vol.  i.  bk.  iii.  chap, 
vii.;  Jebb's  Attic  Orators,  introd.  to  vol.  i.  (1893);  F.  Blass,  Die 
1  Beredsamkeit,  i.  (1887);  and  article  Rhetoric 

GORGONS  (Gr.  Topy6>,  Topyara,  the  "terrible," 
to  some,  the  "  loud-roaring  "),  a  figure  or  figures 
in  Greek  mythology.  Homer  speaks  of  only  one  Gorgon,  whose 
bead  is  represented  in  the  Iliad  (v:  741)  as  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  aegis  of  Zeus.  In  the  Odyuey  (xi.  633)  she  is  a  monster  of  the 
under-world.  Hesiod  increases  the  number  of  Gorgons  to  three — 
Stheno  (the  mighty),  Euryale  (the  far-springer)  and  Medusa 
(the  queen),  and  makes  them  the  daughters  of  the  sea-god 
Phorcys  and  of  Keto.  Their  home  is  on  the  farthest  side  of  the 
western  ocean;  according  to  later  authorities,  in  Libya  (Hesiod, 
The.  t.  274;  Herodotus  ii.  91;  Pausanias  ii.  ai).  The  Attic 
tradition,  reproduced  in  Euripides  (Ion  1002),  regarded  the 
Gorgon  as  a  monster,  produced  by  Gaea  to  aid  her  sons  the 
giants  against  the  gods  and  slain  by  Athena  (the  passage  is  a 
locus  classicus  on  the  aegis  of  Athena). 

The  Gorgons  are  represented  as  winged  creatures,  having 
the  form  of  young  women;  their  hair  consists  of  snakes;  they 
are  round-faced,  flat-nosed,  with  tongues  lolling  out  and  large 
projecting  teeth.  Sometimes  they  have  wings  of  gold,  brazen 
claws  and  the  tusks  of  boars.  Medusa  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  who  was  mortal;  hence  Perseus  was  able  to  kill  her  by 
cutting  off  ber  head.  From  the  blood  that  spurted  from  her  neck 
sprang  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  her  two  sons  by  Poseidon.  The 
head,  which  had  the  power  of  turning  into  stone  all  who  looked 
upon  it,  was  given  to  Athena,  who  placed  it  in  her  shield; 
according  to  another  account,  Perseus  buried  it  in  the  market- 
place of  Argos.  The  hideously  grotesque  original  type  of  the 
I  the  Gorgon's  head  was  called,  was  placed  on  the 

i  to  terrify  an  enemy 


generally  as  an  amulet,  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye.  Heracles 
is  said  to  have  obtained  a  lock  of  Medusa's  hair  (which  possessed 
the  same  powers  as  the  bead)  from  Athena  and  given  it  to 
Sterope,  the  daughter  of  Cepbcus,  as  a  protection  for  the  town 
of  Tegca  against  attack  (Apdllodorus  ii.  7.  3).  According  to 
Roscbcr,  it  was  supposed,  when  exposed  to  view,  to  bring  on  a 
storm,  which  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  Frazcr  (Golden  Bough,  i. 
378)  gives  examples  of  the  superstition  that  cut  hair  caused 
storms.  According  to  the  later  Idea  of  Medusa  as  a  beautiful 
maiden,  whose  hair  had  been  changed  into  snakes  by  Athena, 
the  head  was  represented  in  works  of  art  with  a  wonderfully 
handsome  face,  wrapped  in  the  calm  repose  of  death.  The 
Rondanini  Medusa  at  Munich  is  a  famous  specimen  of  this 
conception.  Various  accounts  of  the  Gorgons  were  given  by 
later  ancient  writers.  According  to  Diod.  Sic.  (iii.  54.  55) 
they  were  female  warriors  living  near  Lake  Tritonis  in  Libya, 
whose  queen  was  Medusa;  according  to  Alexander  of  Myndus, 
quoted  in  Athenacus  (v.  p.  221),  they  were  terrible  wild  animals 
whose  mere  look  turned  men  to  stone.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  vi. 
36  Lji])  describes  them  as  savage  women,  whose  persons  were 
covered  with  hair,  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  their  snaky 
hair  and  girdle.  Modern  authorities  have  explained  them  as  the 
personification  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  of  the  barren,  un- 
productive coast  of  Libya;  or  as  the  awful  darkness  of  the 
storm-cloud,  which  comes  from  the  west  and  is  scattered  by  the 
sun-god  Perseus.  More  recent  is  the  explanation  of  anthro- 
pologists that  Medusa,  whose  virtue  is  really  in  her  head,  is 
derived  from  the  ritual  mask  common  to  primitive  cults. 

See  Jane  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion 
(1903);  W.  H.  Roscher,  Die  Gorionen  und  Verwandiei  (1879); 
j.  Six.  De  Gor tone  (1885),  on  the  types  of  the  Gorgon's  head ;  articles 
by  Roscher  and  Furtwangler  in  Reseller's  LexiSon  der  ilytholorie, 
by  G.  Glou  in  Darcmberg  and  Saglio's  Diciionnairt  det  antiouiUt, 
and  by  R.  Gadechcns  in  Ersch  and  G  ruber's  AUgemein4  Eneyclopadie ; 
N.G.PolitesCO  wvl  rur  Top-jbrur  ju6ot  ropA  'EAXrfruty  Xuy,  1 878) 
gives  an  account  of  the  Gorgons,  and  of  the  various  superstitions 
connected  with  them,  from  the  modem  Greek  point  of  view,  which 
regards  them  as  malevolent  spirits  of  the  sea. 

GORGONZOLA,  a  town  of  Lombard)*,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Milan,  from  which  it  is  11  m.  E.N.E.  by  steam  tramway. 
Pop.  (toot)  5134.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  district  in  which  is 
produced  the  well-known  Gorgonzola  cheese. 

OORI,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  government 
of  Tiflis  and  49  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Tiflis,  on  the  river 
Kura;  altitude,  2010  ft.  Pop.  (1897)  10,457-  The  surrounding 
country  is  very  picturesque.  Gori  has  a  high  school  for  girls,  and 
a  school  for  Russian  and  Tatar  teachers.  At  one  time  celebrated 
for  its  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  it  is  now  famous  for  corn,  reputed 
the  best  in  Georgia,  and  the  wine  is  also  esteemed.  The  climate 
is  excellent,  delightfully  cool  in  summer,  owing  to  the  refreshing 
breezes  from  the  mountains,  though  these  are,  however,  at  times 
disagreeable  in  winter.  Gori  was  founded  (1 123)  by  the  Georgian 
king  David  II.,  the  Rcnovater,  for  the  Armenians  who  fled  their 
country  on  the  Persian  invasion.  The  earliest  remains  of  the 
fortress  arc  Byzantine;  it  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1634- 
1658,  but  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  in  the  18th  century. 
There  is  a  church  constructed  in  the  17th  century  by  Capuchin 
missionaries  from  Rome.  Five  miles  cast  of  Gori  is  the  remark- 
able rock-cut  town  of  Uplis-tsykhe,  which  was  a  fortress  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon,  and  an  inhabited  city 
in  the  reign  of  the  Georgian  king  Bagral  III.  (980-1014). 

GORILLA  (or  Ponco),  the  largest  of  the  man  like  apes,  and 
a  native  of  West  Africa  from  the  Congo  to  Cameroon,  whence 
it  extends  eastwards  across  the  continent  to  German  East  Africa. 
Many  naturalists  regard  the  gorilla  as  best  included  in  the  same 
genus  as  the  chimpanzee,  in  which  case  it  should  be  known  as 
Anthropopithecus  lorilla,  but  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  a  genus  by  itself,  when  its  title  will  be  Gorilla 
satagei,  or  G.  gorilla.  That  there  are  local  forms  of  gorilla  is 
quite  certain:  but  whether  any  of  these  are  entitled  to  rank  as 
distinct  species  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  the  apes  encountered  on  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  by  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  were  gorillas,  but  in  the 
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of  some  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  it  is  probable 
that  the  creatures  in  question  were  reslly  baboons.  The  first 
real  account  of  the  gorilla  appears  to  be  the  one  given  by  an 
English  sailor,  Andrew  Battel,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  wilds 
of  West  Africa  during  and  about  the  year  1500;  his  account 
being  presented  in  Purchas's  Pilgrimage,  published  in  the  year 
1613.  From  this  it  appears  that  Battel  was  familiar  with  both 
the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla,  the  former  of  which  he  terms 
engeco  and  the  latter  pongo — names  which  ought  apparently 
to  be  adopted  for  these  two  species  in  place  of  those  now  in  use. 
Between  Battel's  time  and  1846  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
beard  of  the  gorilla  or  pongo,  but  in  that  year  a  missionary  at 
the  Gabun  accidentally  discovered  a  skull  of  the  huge  ape; 
and  in  1847  a  sketch  of  that  specimen,  together  with  two  others, 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  R.  Owen,  by  whom  the  name  Gorilla 
savage*  was  proposed  for  the  new  ape  in  1848.  Dr  Thomas 
Savage,  a  missionary  at  the  Gabun,  who  sent  Owen  information 
with  regard  to  the  original  skull,  had,  however,  himself  proposed 
the  name  Troglodytes  gorilla  in  1847.  The  first  complete  skeleton 
of  a  gorilla  sent  to  Europe  was  received  at  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1851,  and  the  first  complete  skin 
appears  to  have  reached  the  British  Museum  in  1858.  Paul  B. 
du  Chaillu's  account  (1861)  of  his  journeys  in  the  Gabun 
region  popularized  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  gorilla. 
Male  gorillas  largely  exceed  the  females  in  size,  and  attain  a 
height  of  from  5)  ft.  to  6J  ftv  or  perhaps  even  more.  Some  of 
the  features  distinguishing  the  gorilla  from  the  mere  gorilla-like 
chimpanzees  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  article  Primates. 
Among  them  are  the  small  cars,  elongated  head,  the  presence  of 
a  deep  groove  alongside  the  nostrils,  the  small  size  of  the  thumb, 
and  the  great  length  of  the  arm,  which  reaches  half-way  down 
the  shin-bone  (tibia)  in  the  erect  posture.  In  old  males  the  eyes 
arc  overhung  by  a  beetling  penthouse  of  bone,  the  binder  half 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  skull  bears  a  wall-like  bony  ridge  for 
the  attachment  of  the  powerful  jaw-muscles,  and  the  tusks,  or 
canines,  are  of  monstrous  sire,  recalling  those  of  a  carnivorous 
animal.  The  general  colour  is  blackish,  with  a  more  or  less 
marked  grey  or  brownish  tinge  on  the  hair  of  the  shoulders,  and 
sometimes  of  chestnut  on  the  head.  Mr  G.  L.  Bates  (in  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.,  1005,  vol.  i.)  states  that  gorillas  only  leave  the  depths 
of  the  forest  to  enter  the  outlying  clearings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  human  settlements  when  they  are  attracted  by  some  special 
fruit  or  succulent  plant;  the  favourite  being  the  fruit  of  the 
"  mejom,"  a  tall  canc-likc  plant  (perhaps  a  kind  of  Amomum) 
whjch  grows  abundantly  on  deserted  clearings.  At  one  isolated 
village  the  natives,  who  were  unarmed,  reported  that  they  not 
unfrequently  saw  and  heard  the  gorillas,  which  broke  down  the 
stalks  of  the  plantains  in  the  rear  of  the  habitations  to  tear  out 
and  eat  the  tender  heart.  On  the  old  clearings  of  another  village 
Mr  Bates  himself,  although  be  did  not  sec  a  gorilla,  saw  the  fresh 
tracks  of  these  great  apes  and  the  torn  stems  and  discarded 
fruit  rinds  of  the  "  mejoms,"  as  well  as  the  broken  stalks  of  the 
Utter,  which  had  been  used  for  beds.  On  another  occasion  he 
came  across  the  bed  of  an  old  gorilla  which  had  been  used  only 
the  night  before,  as  was  proved  by  a  negro  woman,  who  on  the 
previous  evening  bad  heard  the  animal  breaking  and  treading 
down  the  stalks  to  form  its  couch.  According  to  native  report, 
the  gorillas  sleep  on  these  beds,  which  arc  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  raise  them  a  fool  or  two  above  the  ground,  in  asiltingposturc, 
with  the  head  inclined  forwards  on  the  breast.  In  the  first  case 
Mr  Bates  states  that  the  tracks  and  beds  indicated  the  presence 
of  three  or  four  gorillas,  some  of  which  were  small.  This  account 
does  not  by  any  means  accord  with  one  given  by  von  Koppcnfcls, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  while  the  old  male  gorilla  sleeps  in  a 
sitting  posture  at  the  base  of  a  tree-trunk  (no  mention  being 
made  of  a  bed),  the  female  and  young  ones  pass  the  night  in  a 
nest  in  the  tree  several  yards  above  the  ground,  made  by  bending 
the  boughs  together  and  covering  them  with  twigs  and  moss. 
Mr  Bates's  account,  as  being  based  on  actual  inspection  of  the 
beds,  is  probably  the  more  trustworthy.  Even  when  asleep  and 
snoring,  gorillas  are  difficult  to  approach,  since  they  awake  at 
the  slightest  rustle,  and  an  attempt  to  surround  the  one  heard 
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making  his  bed  by  the  woman  resulted  in  failure.    Most  porilla* 

killed  by  natives  are  believed  by  Mr  Bates  to  have  been  en- 
countered suddenly  in  the  daytime  on  the  ground  or  is  low  trees 
in  the  outlying  clearings.  Many  natives,  even  if  armed,  refuse, 
however,  to  molest  an  adult  male  gorilla,  on  account  of  its 
ferocity  when  wounded.  Mr  Bates,  like  Mr  Win  wood  Reade, 
refused  to  credit  du  Chaillu's  account  of  his  having  killed  goriUai, 
and  stated  that  the  only  instance  he  knew  of  one  of  these  animais 
being  slain  by  a  European  was  an  old  male  (now  in  Mr  Walter 
Rothschild's  museum  at  Tring)  shot  by  the  German  trader 
Paschen  in  the  Yaunde  district,  of  which  an  illustrated  account 
bibbed  in  1001.  Mr  E.  J.  Corns  states,  however,  that 
iropean  traders,  apparently  in  the  "  'eighties  "  of  the  loth 
century,  were  in  the  habit  of  surrounding  and  capturing  these 
animals  as  occasion  offered.1  Fully  adult  gorillas  have  never 
been  seen  alive  in  captivity — and  perhaps  never  will  be,  as  the 
creature  is  ferocious  and  morose  to  a  degree.  So  long  ago  as  the 
year  1855,  when  the  species  was  known  to  zoologists  only  by  its 
skeleton,  a  gorilla  was  actually  living  in  England.  This  animal, 
a  young  female,  came  from  the  Gabun,  and  was  kept  for  sncc 
months  in  Wombwell's  travelling  menagerie,  where  it  was  treated 
as  a  pet.  On  its  death,  the  body  was  sent  to  Mr  Charles  Waterton, 
of  Walton  Hall,  by  whom  the  skin  was  mounted  in  a  grotesque 
manner,  and  the  skeleton  given  to  the  Leeds  museum.  Appar- 
ently, however,  it  was  not  till  several  years  later  tbat  the  skin 
was  recognized  by  Mr  A.  D.  Bartlett  as  that  of  a  gorilla;  the 
animal  having  probably  been  regarded  by  its  owner  a£  a  chim- 
panzee, A  young  male  was  purchased  by  the  Zoological  Sodrt  y 
in  October  1887,  from  Mr  Cross,  the  Liverpool  dealer  in  animals. 
At  the  time  of  arrival  it  was  supposed  to  be  about  three  years  old, 
and  stood  a|  ft.  high.  A  second,  a  male,  supposed  to  be  rather 
older,  was  acquired  in  March  1806,  having  been  brought  to 
Liverpool  from  the  French  Congo.  It  is  described  as  having 
been  thoroughly  healthy  at  the  date  of  its  arrival,  and  of  aa 
amiable  and  tractable  disposition.  Neither  survived  long.  Two 
others  were  received  in  the  Zoological  Society's  menagerie  ia 
1004,  and  another  was  boused  there  for  a  short  time  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  fifth  was  received  in  1906.  Falkenstein's 
gorilla,  exhibited  at  the  Westminster  aquarium  under  the  name 
of  pongo,  and  afterwards  at  the  Berlin  aquarium,  survived  for 
eighteen  months.  "  Pussi,"  the  gorilla  of  the  Breslau  ZocJogic.il 
Gardens,  holds  a  record  for  longevity,  with  over  seven  years 
of  menagerie  life.  Writing  in  1003  Mr  W.  T.  Hornaday  stated 
that  but  one  live  gorilla,  and  that  a  tiny  infant,  had  ever 
landed  in  the  United  States;  and  it  lived  only  five  days  after 
arrival  (R.  L») 

GORINCHEM,  or  Gorcvic,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland  in  the 
province  of  south  Holland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mcr«  ede 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Linge,  16  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Dordrecht. 
It  is  connected  by  the  Zedcrik  and  Merwcde  canals  with  Amster- 
dam, and  steamers  ply  hence  in  every  direction.  Pop.  (1000) 
11,987.  Gorinchcm  possesses  several  interesting  old  houses,  and 
overlooking  the  river  arc  some  fortified  gateways  of  the  17th 
century.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  old  church  of  St 
Vincent,  containing  the  monuments  of  the  lords  of  Arkd;  the 
town  hall,  a  prison,  custom-bouse,  barracks  and  a  military 
hospital.  The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  also  a  library  and  several  k-araed 
associations.  Gorinchcm  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  besides 
working  in  gold  and  silver,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  hemp,  cheese,  potatoes,  cattle  and  fish,  the  salmon  fishery 
being  noted.  Wocrkum,  or  Woudricbcm,  a  little  below  the  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Merwede,  is  famous  for  its  quaint  old 
buildings,  which  are  decorated  with  mosaics. 

OORJNO.  GEORGE  GORING,  Lord  (1608-1657).  ExtgKsb 
Royalist  soldier,  son  of  George  Goring,  earl  of  Norwich,  was  born 
on  the  14th  of  July  1608.  He  soon  became  famous  at  court 
for  his  prodigality  and  dissolute  manners.  His  fatber-ia-Uw, 
Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  procured  for  him  a  post  in  the  Dutch 
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army  with  the  rank  of  colonel  He  was  permanently  lamed 
by  a  wound  received  at  Breda  in  1637,  and  returned  to  England 
early  io  1639,  when  be  was  made  governor  of  Portsmouth.  He 
served  in  the  Scottish  war,  and  already  had,  a  considerable 
reputation  when  he  was  concerned  in  the  "  Army  Plot."  Officers 
of  the  army  stationed  at  York  proposed  to  petition  the  king  and 
Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority.  A 
second  party  was  in  favour  of  more  violent  measures,  and 
Coring,  in  the  hope  of  being  appointed  lieutenant-general, 
proposed  to  march  the  army  on  London  and  overawe  the  parlia- 
ment during  Strafford's  trial.  This  proposition  being  rejected 
by  his  fellow  officers,  be  betrayed  the  proceedings  to  Mouotjoy 
Blount,  earl  of  Newport,  who  passed  on  the  information  in- 
directly to  Pym  in  April.  Colonel  Coring  was  thereupon  called 
on  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commons,  who  commended  htm 
for  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth.  This  betrayal  of  his 
comrades  induced  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders,  who  sent  him  back  tohisPortsmouthcommand.  Never- 
theless he  declared  for  the  king  in  August.  He  surrendered 
Portsmouth  to  the  parliament  in  Sc-ptcmlier  1642  and  went  to 
Holland  to  recruit  for  the  Royalist  army,  returning  to  England 
in  December.  Appointed  to  a  cavalry  command  by  the  carl  of 
Newcastle,  he  defeated  Fairfax  at  Seacroft  Moor  near  Leeds 
in  March  1643.  but  in  May  be  was  taken  prisoner  at  Wakefield 
on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  Fairfax.  Jn  April  1644  be  effected 
an  exchange.  At  Marston  Moor  he  commanded  the  Royalist 
left,  and  charged  with  great  success,  but,  allowing  his  troopers 
to  disperse  in  search  of  plunder,  was  routed  by  Cromwell  at  the 
close  of  the  battle.  In  November  1644,  on  his  father's  elevation 
to  the  earldom  of  Norwich,  he  became  Lord  Goring.  The 
parliamentary  authorities,  however,  refused  to  recognize  the 
creation  of  the  earldom,  and  continued  to  speak  of  the  father  as 
Lord  Goring  and  the  son  as  General  Goring.  In  August  he  had 
been  despatched  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  recognised  his  ability, 
to  join  Charles  in  the  south,  and  in  spite  of  his  dissolute  and 
insubordinate  character  he  was  appointed  to  supersede  Henry, 
Lord  Wilmot,  as  lieut.-general  of  the  Royalist  horse  (see  Great 
Rebellion).  He  secured  some  successes  in  the  west,  and  in 
January  1645  advanced  through  Hampshire  and  occupied 
Farnham;  but  want  of  money  compelled  him  to  retreat  to 
Salisbury  and  thence  to  Exeter.  The  excesses  committed  by  his 
troops  seriously  injured  the  Royalist  cause,  and  his  exactions 
made  his  name  hated  throughout  the  west.  He  had  himself 
prepared  to  besiege  Taunton  in  March,  yet  when  in  the  next 
month  he  was  desired  by  Prince  Charles,  who  was  at  Bristol, 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Sir  Richard  Grcnvilie  for  the  siege  of 
Taunton,  he  obeyed  the  order  only  with  ill-humour.  Later  in 
the  month  he  was  summoned  with  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  the 
king  at  Oxford.  Lord  Goring  had  long  been  intriguing  for  an 
independent  command,  and  he  now  secured  from  the  king  what 
was  practically  supreme  authority  in  the  west.  It  was  alleged 
by  the  earl  of  Newport  that  he  was  willing  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  once  more  to  the  parliament.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
meditated  open  treason,  but  he  was  culpably  negligent  and 
occupied  with  private  ambitions  and  jealousies.  He  was  still 
rrijfiged  in  desultory  operations  against  Taunton  when  the 
main  campaign  of  164s  opened.  For  the  part  taken  by  Goring's 
army  in  the  operations  of  the  Naseby  campaign  see  Geeat 
Rebellion.  After  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  king,  the  army  of 
Fairfax  marched  into  the  west  and  defeated  Goring  inadisastrous 
fight  at  Langport  on  the  10th  of  July.  He  made  no  further 
serious  resistance  to  the  parliamentary  general,  but  wasted  his 
time  in  frivolous  amusements,  and  in  November  he  obtained 
leave  to  quit  his  disorganized  forces  and  retire  to  France  on  the 
ground  of  health.  His  fa'  her's  services  secured  him  the  command 
of  some  English  regiments  in  the  Spanish  service.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  July  or  August  1657.  Clarendon  gives  him  a  very 
unpkasing  character,  declaring  that  "  Goring  .  .  .  would, 
without  hesitation,  have  broken  any  trust,  or  done  any  act  of 
treachery  to  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  passion  or  appetite;  and 
in  truth  wanted  nothing  but  industry  (for  he  had  wit,  and 
courage,  and  understanding  and  ambition,  uncontrolled  by  any 


fear  of  God  or  man)  to  have  been  as  eminent  and  successful  in 
the  highest  attempt  of  wickedness  as  any  man  in  the  age  he 
lived  in  or  before.  Of  all  bis  qualifications  dissimulation  was 
his  masterpiece;  in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  that  men  were 
not  ordinarily  ashamed,  or  out  of  countenance,  with  being 
deceived  but  twice  by  him." 

See  the  life  by  C.  H.  Firtb  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ; 
Du^dale's  Baronart,  where  there  are  «ome  doubtful  stories  ot  his 
life  in  Spain;  the  Clarendon  Stott  Paper,,  Clarendon's  History  of  Ik* 
Great  Rebellion:  and  S.  R.  Gardiner'.  History  oj  the  Great  GrU  War. 

GORKI.  MAXIM  (1868-  ),  the  pen-name  of  the  Russian 
novelist  Alcxei  Maximo vich  Pyeshkov,  who  was  born  at  Nizhni- 
Novgorod  on  the  »6tb  of  March  1868.  His  father  was  a  dyer, 
but  be  lost  both  his  parents  in  childhood,  and  in  his  ninth  year 
wxs  sent  to  assist  in  a  boot -shop.  We  find  him  afterwards  in  a 
variety  of  callings,  but  devouring  txioks  of  all  sorts  RTeedily, 
whenever  tbey  fell  into  his  hands.  He  ran  away  from  the  boot- 
shop  and  went  to  help  a  land-surveyor.  He  was  then  a  cook 
on  board  a  steamer  and  afterwards  a  gardener.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  tried  to  enter  a  school  at  Kazan,  but  was  obliged  to  betake 
himself  again  to  his  drudgery.  He  became  a  baker,  than  hawked 
about  kuu,  and  helped  the  barefooted  tramps  and  labourers 
at  the  docks.  From  these  he  drew  some  of  his  most  striking 
pictures,  and  learned  to  give  sketches  of  humble  life  generally 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Defoe.  After  a  long  course  of  drudgery 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  place  of  secretary  to  a 
barrister  at  Nizhni-Novgorod.  This  was  the  turning-point  of 
his  fortunes,  as  he  found  a  sympathetic  master  who  helped  him. 
He  also  became  acquainted  with  the  novelist  Koroienko,  who 
assisted  him  in  his  literary  efforts.  His  first  story  was  Makar 
Ckudra,  which  was  published  in  the  journal  Karkas.  He  con- 
tributed to  many  periodicals  and  finally  attracted  attention  by 
his  tale  called  Chelkask,  which  appeared  in  Russkoe  Bogatsvo 
("  Russian  wealth  ").  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  tales 
in  which  he  drew  with  extraordinary  vigour  the  life  of  the 
bosniaki,  or  tramps.  He  has  sometimes  described  other  classes 
of  society,  tradesmen  and  the  educated  classes,  but  not  with 
equal  success.  There  are  some  vigorous  pictures,  however, 
of  the  trading  class  in  his  Forma  Cordeyev.  But  his  favourite 
type  is  the  rebel,  the  man  in  revolt  against  society,  and  him  he 
describes  from  personal  knowledge,  and  enlists  our  sympathies 
with  him.  We  get  such  a  type  completely  in  Konovalot.  Gorki 
is  always  preaching  that  we  must  have  ideals — something  better 
than  everyday  life,  and  this  view  is  brought  out  in  his  play 
At  the  Lowest  Depths,  which  had  great  success  at  Moscow,  but 
was  coldly  received  at  St  Petersburg. 

For  a  good  criticism  of  Gorki  see  Ideas  and  Realities  in  Russian 
Liserainrt,  by  Prince  Kropotkin.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

G0RLTTZ.  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  61  m.  E.  from  Dresden 
on  the  railway  to  Brcslau,  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Berlin, 
Zittau  and  Halle.  Pop.  (188s)  SS-70J,  (toos)  80,031.  The 
Neisse  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  1650  ft.  long 
and  1 30  ft.  high,  with  31  arches.  Gorlitz  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, and,  pwing  to  the  extensive  forests  of  70,000  acres, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  municipality,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  Germany.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  walks  and 
fine  gardens,  and  although  its  old  walls  and  towers  have  now 
been  demolished,  many  of  its  ancient  buildings  remain  to  form 
a  picturesque  contrast  with  the  signs  of  modern  industry.  From 
the  hill  called  Landskrone,  about  1500  ft.  high,  an  extensive 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
dating  from  the  15th  century,  with  two  stately  towers,  a  famous 
organ  and  a  very  heavy  bell;  the  Frauen  Kirche,  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  possessing  a  fine  portal  and 
choir  in  pierced  work;  the  Kloster  Kirche,  restored  in  1868, 
with  handsome  choir  stalls  and  a  carved  altar  dating  from  1383; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1853,  in  the  Roman 
style  of  architecture,  with  beautiful  glass  windows  and  oil-paint- 
ings. The  old  town  hall  (Rathaus)  contains  a  very  valuable 
library,  having  at  its  entrance  a  fine  flight  of  steps.   There  is 
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also  a  new  town  hall  which  was  erected  in  1 004-1906.  Other 
buildings  are:  the  old  bastion,  named  KaisertmU,  now  used 
as  a  guardhouse  and  armoury;  the  gymnasium  buildings  in 
the  Gothic  style  erected  in  1851;  the  Ruhmeshalle  with  the 
Kaiser  Fricdrich  museum,  the  house  of  the  estates  of  the  province 
(Standchaus),  two  theatres  and  the  barracks.  Near  the  town 
iS  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  there  is  a  model  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  made  during  the  15th  century. 
In  the  public  park  there  is  a  bust  of  Schiller,  a  monument  to 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  a  statue  of  the  mystic  Jakob 
B6hme  (1575-1624);  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  town 
in  commemoration  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  also  one  to  the 
emperor  William  I.  and  a  statue  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
In  connexion  with  the  natural  history  society  there  is  a  valuable 
museum,  and  the  scientific  institute  possesses  a  large  library 
and  a  rich  collection  of  antiquities,  coins  and  articles  of  virtu. 
Gorlitz,  next  to  Breslau,  is  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
commercial  town  of  Silesia,  and  is  also  regarded  as  classic  ground 
for  the  study  of  German  Renaissance  architecture.  Besides 
doth,  which  forms  its  staple  article  of  commerce,  it  has  manu- 
factories of  various  linen  and  woollen  wares,  machines,  railway 
wagons,  glass,  sago,  tobacco,  leather,  chemicals  and  tiles. 

Gorlitz  existed  as  a  village  from  a  very  early  period,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century  received  civic  rights.  It  was 
then  known  as  Drebenau,  but  on  being  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  1131  it  received  toe  name  of  Zgorzelice.  About 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  for  a 
short  time  it  was  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  Gorlitz.  It  was 
several  times  besieged  and  taken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  it  also  suffered  considerably  in  the  Seven  Years*  War.  In  the 
battle  which  took  place  near  it  between  the  Austrian s  and 
Prussians  on  the  7th  of  September  1757,  Hans  Karl  von  Winter- 
feldt,  the  general  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  slain.  In  181s  the 
town,  with  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia. 

See  Neumann,  Gestkicht*  von  Gorlitt  (1850). 

G0RRES.  JOHANlf  JOSEPH  VON  (1776-1848)1'  German 
writer,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January  1776,  at  Coblcnz.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  moderate  means,  who  sent  his  son  to  a  Latin 
college  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
sympathies  of  the  young  Gorrcs  were  from  the  first  strongly 
with  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  dissoluteness  and  irreligion 
of  the  French  exiles  in  the  Rhineland  confirmed  him  in  his  hatred 
of  princes.  He  harangued  the  revolutionary  clubs,  and  insisted 
on  the  unity  of  interests  which  should  ally  all  civilized  states  to 
one  another.  He  then  commenced  a  republican  journal  called  Das 
role  Blatl,  and  afterwards  Riibaakl,  in  which  he  strongly  con- 
demned the  administration  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  by  France. 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  there  was  some  hope 
that  the  Rhenish  provinces  would  be  constituted  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  In  1700  the  provinces  sent  an  embassy,  of 
which  Gorres  was  a  member,  to  Paris  to  put  their  case  before  the 
directory.  The  embassy  reached  Paris  on  the  aoth  of  November 
1709;  two  days  before  this  Napoleon  had  assumed  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  After  much  delay  the  embassy  was  received 
by  him;  but  the  only  answer  they  obtained  was  "  that  they 
might  rely  on  perfect  justice,  and  that  the  French  government 
would  never  lose  sight  of  their  wants."  GOrres  on  his  return 
published  a  tract  called  Resuitale  nteiner  Sendung  nach  Paris,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  During 
the  thirteen  years  of  Napoleon's  dominion  Gorres  lived  a  retired 
life,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  art  or  science.  In  1801  he 
married  Catherine  de  Lasaulx,  and  was  for  some  years  teacher 
at  a  secondary  school  in  Coblcnz;  In  1806  he  moved  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  lectured  at  the  university.  As  a  leading  member 
of  the  Heidelberg  Romantic  group,  be  edited  together  with 
K.  Brentano  and  L.  von  Arnim  the  famous  Zcitungfur  Einsiedler 
(subsequently  re-named  Trdst-Einsamkeit),  and  in  1807  he 
published  Die  teulschen  Volksbiicher.  He  returned  to  Coblenz 
in  1808,  and  again  found  occupation  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school,  supported  by  civic  funds.  He  now  studied  Persian,  and 
in  two  years  published  a  Uytkengesckkhle  der  atiotischen  Welt, 


which  was  followed  ten  years  later  by  Das  Hddmbtuh  von  Iran; 
a  translation  of  part  of  the  Skaknotna,  the  epic  of  Firdousi.  la 
1813  he  actively  took  up  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
and  in  the  following  year  founded  Der  rkeiniscke  Uerkur.  The 
intense  earnestness  of  the  paper,  the  bold  outspokenness  of  its 
hostility  to  Napoleon,  and  its  fiery  eloquence  secured  for  it 
almost  instantly  a  position  and  influence  unique  in  the  history 
of  German  newspapers.   Napoleon  himself  called  it  la  cinquthne 

i «j jtj t%c c *  ' X  \x c  ido^l  it  lfijii^i o ii  a  uikii t c**ci  Cjtnn^ xi ^  ^  i \,  b 
a  representative  government,  but  under  an  emperor  after  the 
fashion  of  other  days, — for  Gorres  now  abandoned  his  early 
advocacy  of  republicanism.  When  Napoleon  was  at  Elba, 
Gorrcs  wrote  an  imaginary  proclamation  issued  by  him  to  the 
people,  the  intense  irony  of  which  was  so  well  veiled  that  many 
Frenchmen  mistook  it  for  an  original  utterance  of  the  emperor. 
He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  second  peace  of  Paris  (1815), 
declaring  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  have  been  demanded 
back  from  France. 

Stein  was  glad  enough  to  use  the  Uerkur  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  as  a  vehicle  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  hopes.  But  Hardenbcrg,  in  May  181s,  warned  Gorres 
to  remember  that  he  was  not  to  arouse  hostility  against  France, 
but  only  against  Bonaparte.  There  was  also  in  the  Uerkur  an 
antipathy  to  Prussia,  a  continual  expression  of  the  desire  that 
an  Austrian  prince  should  assume  the  imperial  title,  and'also  a 
tendency  to  pronounced  liberalism — all  of  which  made  it  most 
distasteful  to  Hardenbcrg,  and  to  his  master  Ring  Frederick 
William  III.  Gorrcs  disregarded  warnings  sent  to  him  by  the 
censorship  and  continued  the  paper  in  all  its  fierceness.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  suppressed  early  in  r8i6,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prussian  government;  and  soon  after  Gorres  was  dismissed  from 
his  post  as  teacher  at  Coblcnz.  From  this  time  his  writings 
were  his  sole  means  of  support,  and  he  became  a  most  diligent 
political  pamphleteer.  In  the  wild  excitement  which  followed 
KpUcbue's  assassination,  the  reactionary  decrees  of  Carlsbad 
were  framed,  and  these  were  the  subject  of  Gorres's  celebrated 
pamphlet  TrutschUxnd  und  die  Revolution  (1820).  In  this  work 
he  reviewed  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  murder  of 
Kotzebue,  and,  while  expressing  all  possible  horror  at  the  deed 
itself,  he  urged  that  it  was  impossible  and  undesirable  to  repress 
the  free  utterance  of  public  opinion  by  reactionary  measures. 
The  success  of  the  work  was  very  marked,  despite  its  ponderous 
style.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian  government,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Gorres  and  the  seizure  of  his 
papers.  He  escaped  to  Strassburg,  and  thence  1 
land.  Two  more  political  tracts,  Euro  pa  und  die 
(1821)  and  In  Sacken  der  RheinProvinun  und  in  cittner  Angde- 
genkeit  (r8iz),  also  deserve  mention. 

In  Gorres's  pamphlet  Die  keilige  Alliens  und  die  VStker  auf 
dent  Kongrcss  tu  Verona  he  asserted  that  the  princes  had  met 
together  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people 
must  look  elsewhere  for  help.  The  "  elsewhere  "  was  to  Rome; 
and  from  this  time  Gorrcs  became  a  vehement  Ultramontane 
writer.  He  was  summoned  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
as  Professor  of  History  in  the  university,  and  there  his  writing 
enjoyed  very  great  popularity.  His  Ckristlicke  Uystik  (1836- 
1842)  gave  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  saints,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  Roman  Catholic  mysticism.  But  his  most  cele- 
brated ultramontane  work  was  a  polemical  one.  Its  occasion 
was  the  deposition  and  imprisonment  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment of  the  archbishop  Clement  Wenccslaus,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  that  prelate  to  sanction  in  certain  instances  the 
marriages  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  Gorres  in  bis 
Atkanasius  (1837)  fiercely  upheld  the  power  of  the  church, 
although  the  liberals  of  later  date  who  have  claimed  Gorrcs  as 
one  of  their  own  school  deny  that  he  ever  insisted  on  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  Rome.  A  thonasius  went  through  several  editions, 
and  originated  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  In  the  Historiscm- 
poiitiscke  Blatter,  a  Munich  journal,  Gorres  and  his  son  Guido 
(1805-1852)  continually  upheld  the  claims  of  the  church. 
Gorrcs  received  from  the  king  the  order  of  merit 
He  died  00  the  29th  of  January  1848. 
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GOma't  GesammeJU  SekrifUn  (only  hi*  political  writing*)  appeared 
in  »tx  volurno  (1854-1860),  to  which  three  volumes  of  Gesammelie 
Brvefe  were  subsequently  added  (185&-1874).  Cp,  J.  GalUnd, 
Joseph  ton  GorrtS  (1876,  lod  ed.  1877);  J.  N.  Scpp.  Gdrres  tend  seine 
Zrtlr,enossen  (1877),  and  by  the  tame  author,  Cirres.  in  the  scries 
GeuUtkelden  ( 1 896).    A  Gdrres-GeseUsckaft  was  founded  in  1876. 

GORSAS,  ANTOINB  JOSEPH  (1732-1793).  French  publicist 
And  politician,  was  born  at  Limoges  (Hautc-Vicnnc)  on  the  24th 
of  March  1752,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  He  established  himself 
ts  a  private  tutor  in  Parts,  and  presently  set  up  a  school  for  the 
army  at  Versailles,  which  was  attended  by  commoners  as  well 
as  nobles.  In  1781  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Bicetre  on  an  accusation  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  his  pupils, 
his  real  offence  being  the  writing  of  satirical  verse.  These 
circumstances  explain  the  violence  of  his  anti-monarchical 
sentiment.  At  the  opening  of  the  states-general  he  began  to 
publish  the  Ccmrier  it  Versatile]  4  Paris  tt  de  Paris  &  Versailles, 
in  which  appeared  on  tbe  4th  of  October  1780  the  account  of  the 
banquet  of  the  royal  bodyguard.  Gorsas  is  said  to  have  himself 
read  it  in  public  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  to  have  headed  one  of 
tbe  columns  that  marched  on  Versailles.  He  then  changed  the 
name  of  his  paper  to  tbe  Courtier  des  quatre-vingl-trois  diparte- 
ments,  continuing  his  incendiary  propaganda,  which  had  no 
small  share  in  provoking  the  popular  insurrections  of  June  and 
August  1792.  During  the  September  massacres  he  wrote  in 
his  paper  that  the  prisons  were  the  centre  of  an  anti-national 
conspiracy  and  that  the  people  exercised  a  just  vengeance  on 
tbe  guilty.  On  the  10th  of  September  1701  he  was  elected  to 
the  Convention  for  the  department  of  Scine-et-Oise,  and  on  the 
10th  of  January  1 793  *»  elected  one  of  its  secretaries.  He  sat 
at  first  with  the  Mountain,  but  having  been  long  associated 
with  Roland  and  Brissot,  his  agreement  with  the  Girondists 
became  gradually  more  pronounced;  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
he  fiisaoJated  himself  more  and  more  from  the  principles  of  the 
Mountain,  and  be  voted  for  the  king's  detention  during  the  war 
and  subsequent  banishment.  A  violent  attack  00  Marat  in 
the  Courrier  led  to  an  armed  raid  on  his  printing  establishment 
on  the  Qth  of  March  1703.  Tbe  place  was  sacked,  but  Gorsas 
escaped  the  popular  fury  by  flight.  The  facts  being  reported  to 
the  Convention,  Utile  sympathy  was  shown  to  Corns,  and  a 
resolution  (which  was  evaded)  was  passed  forbidding  repre- 
sentatives to  occupy  themselves  with  journalism.  On  the  2nd 
of  June  he  was  ordered  by  the  Convention  to  bold  himself  under 
arrest  with  other  members  of  his  party.  He  escaped  to  Nor- 
mandy to  join  Buzot,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Girondists  at 
Pacy-sur-Eure  he  found  shelter  in  Brittany.  He  was  imprudent 
enough  to  return  to  Paris  in  tbe  autumn,  where  he  was  arrested 
on  the  6th  of  October  and  guillotined  tbe  next  day. 

See  the  Uoniitnr,  No.  268  (1793).  Not.  20, 70  new  aeries  t8  (1793) ; 
M.  Tourneux,  BM.  de  I' kill,  de  Paris,  10,291  acq.  (1894). 

OORST.  SIR  JOHN  BLOOM  (183s-  ),  English  statesman, 
was  born  at  Preston  In  183$,  the  son  of  Edward  Chaddock 
Gorst,  who  took  the  name  of  Lowndes  on  succeeding  to  the 
family  estate  In  1853.  He  graduated  third  wrangler  from  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1857,  and  was  admitted  to  a 
fellowship.  After  beginning  to  read  for  tbe  bar  in  London,  his 
fat  her*s  illness  and  death  led  to  his  sailing  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  married  in  i860  Mary  Elizabeth  Moore.  The  Maoris  had  at 
that  time  set  up  a  king  of  their  own  in  tbe  Waikato  district  and 
Gorst,  who  had  made  friends  with  the  chief  Tamihana  (William 
Thomson),  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Maoris  and 
tbe  government.  Sir  George  Grey  made  him  inspector  of 
schools,  then  resident  magistrate,  and  eventually  civil  com- 
missioner in  Upper  Waikato.  Tamihana 's  influence  secured  bis 
safety  in  tbe  Maori  outbreak  of  1863.  In  1908  be  published  a 
volume  of  recollections,  under  the  title  of  New  Zealand  Revisited: 
Recollections  of  ike  Days  of  my  Youth.  He  then  returned  to 
England  and  was  called  to  tbe  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1865, 
becoming  Q.C.  in  1875-  He  stood  unsuccessfully  for  Hastings 
in  tbe  Conservative  interest  in  1865.  and  next  year  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  but  failed 
to  secure  re-election  at  the  dissolution  of  1868.  After  the 
Conservative  defeat  o(  that  year  be  was  entrusted  by  Disraeli 


with  the  reorganization  of  the  party  machinery,  and  in  five  years 
of  hard  work  be  paved  tbe  way  for  tbe  Conservative  success  at 
the  general  election  of  1874.  At  a  bye-election  in  187$  he  re- 
entered parliament  as  member  for  Chatham,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  until  1802.  He  joined  Sir  Henry  Drummond- 
Wolff,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  in  the 
"  Fourth  Party,"  and  be  became  solicitor-general  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  1 885-1886  and  was  knighted.  On  the  formation 
of  the  second  Salisbury  administration  (1886)  he  became  under- 
secretary for  India  and  in  1891  financial  secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  At  the  general  election  of  1892  be  became  member 
for  Cambridge  University.  He  was  deputy  chairman  of  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1888  to  1891,  and  on  tbe 
formatioo  of  the  third  Salisbury  administration  in  189$  be 
became  vice-president  of  the  committee  of  the  council  on  educa- 
tion (until  tooi).  Sir  John  Gorst  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
Tory  democracy  which  be  bad  advocated  in  the  days  of  tbe 
fourth  party,  and  continued  to  exhibit  an  active  interest  in  tbe 
housing  of  tbe  poor,  the  education  and  care  of  their  children, 
and  in  social  questions  generally,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the 
press.  But  he  was  always  exceedingly  "  independent  "  in  his 
political  action.  He  objected  to  Mr  Chamberlain's  proposals 
for  tariff  reform,  and  lost  his  scat  at  Cambridge  at  the  general 
election  of  1906  to  a  tariff  reformer.  He  then  withdrew  from 
tbe  vice-chancellorship  of  the  Primrose  League,  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  founders,  on  tbe  ground  that  it  no  longer 
represented  tbe  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  In  1910  he  con- 
tested Preston  as  a  Liberal,  but  failed  to  secure  election. 

His  elder  son.  Sex  J.  Eldon  Gorst  (b.  1861),  was  financial 
adviser  to  the  Egyptian  government  from  1898  to  1904,  when 
he  became  assistant  Under-Secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
In  1907  he  succeeded  Lord  Cromer  as  British  agent  and  consul- 
general  in  Egypt. 

An  account  of  Sir  John  Gorst '»  connexion  with  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  will  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Party  (1906),  by  his  younger 
son,  Harold  E.  Gorst. 

GORTON,  SAMUEL  (c.  1600-1677),  English  sectary  and 
founder  of  the  American  sect  of  Gortoniles,  was  born  about 
1600  at  Gorton,  Lancashire.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a 
clothier  in  London,  but,  fearing  persecution  for  his  religious 
convictions,  he  sailed  for  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  Con- 
stantly involved  in  religious  disputes,  he  fled  in  turn  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  (in  1637-1638)  to  Aquidneck  (Newport),  where  he 
was  publicly  whipped  for  insulting  the  clergy  and  magistrates. 
In  164J  be  bought  land  from  the  Narragansct  Indians  at 
Shawomet— now  Warwick— where  he  was  joined  by  a  number 
of  his  followers;  but  he  quarrelled  with  the  Indians  and  the 
authorities  at  Boston  sent  soldiers  to  arrest  Gorton  and  six  of  his 
companions.  He  served  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  heresy  at 
Charlestown,  after  which  be  was  ejected  from  tbe  colony. 
In  England  in  1646  he  published  the  curious  tract  "  Simpli- 
cities Defence  against  Seven  Headed  Policy "  (reprinted  in 
'83s),  giving  an  account  of  his  grievances  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts government.  In  1648  be  returned  to  New  England 
with  a  letter  of  protection  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  joining 
his  former  companions  at  Shawomet,  which  be  named  Warwick, 
in  honour, of  the  carl,  he  remained  there  till  his  death  at  the  end 
of  1677.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  founder  of  a  small 
•sect  called  the  Gortoniles,  which  survived  till  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century.  They  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  regular  clergy 
and  for  all  outward  forms  of  religion,  holding  that  the  true 
believers  partook  of  the  perfection  of  God. 

Among  his  auaint  writings  are:  An  Incorruptible  Key  composed 
of  ike  CX.  Psalms  wkertwttk  you  may  open  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures 
(1647),  and  Sallmarsk  returned  from  Ike  Dead,  with  its  sequel.  An 
A  nlutote  against  the  Common  PUrue  of  the  World  (1657).  Sec  L.  G. 
]<>tur*.  Samuel  Gorton:  afortatlen  Feutuler  of  our  Uberha  (rWidrnce. 
1896). 

GORTON,  an  urban  district  fa  the  Gorton  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  England,  forming  an  eastern  suburb 
of  Manchester.  Pop.  ( 1901)  26.564.  It  is  largely  a  manufactur- 
ing district,  having  cotton  mills  and  iron,  engineering  and 
chemical  worlts. 
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GORTYNA— GORZ  AND  GRADISCA 


GORTYNA,  or  Go»tyn,  an  important  ancient  city  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  of  Crete.  It  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  small  river  Lethacus  (Mitropolipotamo),  about  three  hours 
distant  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of 
its  two  harbours,  Metallum  and  Lebcna.  It  had  temples  of 
Apollo  Pythius,  Artemis  and  Zeus.  Near  the  town  was  the 
famous  fountain  of  Sauros,  inclosed  by  fruit-bearing  poplars; 
and  not  far  from  this  was  another  spring,  overhung  by  an  ever- 
green plane  tree  which  in  popular  belief  marked  the  scene  of 
the  amours  of  Zeus  and  Euro  pa.  Gortyna  was,  next  to  Cnossus, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  city  of  Crete.  The  two  cities 
combined  to  subdue  the  rest  of  the  island;  but  when  they  had 
gained  their  object  they  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  the 
history  of  both  towns  is  from  this  time  little  more  than  a  record 
of  their  feuds.  Neither  plays  a  conspicuous  pari  in  the  history 
of  Greece.  Under  the  Romans  Gortyna  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  island.  Extensive  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  the  modern 
village  of  Hagii  Delta,  and  here  was  discovered  the  great  inscrip- 
tion containing  chapters  of  its  ancient  laws.  Though  partly 
ruinous,  the  church  of  St  Titus  is  a  very  interesting  monument 
of  early  Christian  architecture,  dating  from  about  the  4th  century. 

See  also  Cretb,  and  for  a  full  account  of  the  laws  see  Crelk 
Law. 

G6RTZ,  OEORO  HEINRICH  VON,  Baron  von  Scbutz 
(1668-1719),  Holstcin  statesman,  was  educated  at  Jena.  He 
entered  the  Holstein-Gottorp  service,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  duchess  Hedwig  Sophia,  Charles  XII. 's  sister,  became  very 
influential  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Duke  Charles  Frederick. 
His  earlier  policy  aimed  at  strengthening  Holstein-Gottorp 
at  the  expense  of  Denmark.  With  this  object,  during  Charles 
XII.'s  stay  at  Altransladt  (1706-1707),  he  tried  to  divert  the 
king's  attention  to  the  Holstcin  question,  and  six  years  later, 
when  the  Swedish  commander,  Magnus  Stcnbock,  crossed  the 
Elbe,  Gdrtz  rendered  him  as  much  assistance  as  was  compatible 
with  not  openly  breaking  with  Denmark,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Tdnning  to  the  Swedes.  Gdrtz 
next  attempted  to  undermine  the  grand  alliance  against  Sweden 
by  negotiating  with  Russia,  Prussia  and  Saxony  for  the  purpose 
of  isolating  Denmark,  or  even  of  turning  the  arms  of  the  allies 
against  her,  a  task  by  no  means  impossible  in  view  of  the  strained 
relations  between  Denmark  and  the  tsar.  The  plan  foundered, 
however,  on  the  refusal  of  Charles  XII.  to  save  the  rest  of  his 
German  domains  by  ceding  Stettin  to  Prussia,  Another  simul- 
taneous plan  of  procuring  the  Swedish  crown  for  Duke  Charles 
Frederick  also  came  to  nought.  Gdrtz  first  suggested  the 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Holstcin  and  the  tsarevna  Anne 
of  Russia,  and  negotiations  were  begun  in  St  Petersburg  with 
that  object.  On  the  arrival  of  Charles  XII.  from  Turkey  at 
Stralsund,  Gortz  was  the  first  to  visit  him,  and  emerged  from 
his  presence  chief  minister  or  "  grand-vizier  "  as  the  Swedes 
preferred  to  call  the  bold  and  crafty  satrap,  whose  absolute 
devotion  to  the  Swedish  king  took  no  account  of  the  intense 
wretchedness  of  the  Swedish  nation.  Gortz,  himself  a  man  of 
uncommon  audacity,  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  the 
heroic  element  in  Charles's  nature  and  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  save  him  from  his  difficulties.  He  owed  his  extra- 
ordinary influence  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  Charles's 
advisers  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  Sweden 
was  still  far  from  exhaustion,  or  at  any  rate  had  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  power  to  give  support  to  an  energetic  diplomacy — 
Charles's  own  opinion,  in  fact.  Gortz's  position,  however, 
was  highly  peculiar.  Ostensibly,  he  was  only  the  Holstcin 
minister  at  Charles's  court,  in  reality  he  was  everything  in  Sweden 
except  a  Swedish  subject — finance  minister,  plenipotentiary 
to  foreign  powers,  factotum,  and  responsible  to  the  king  alone, 
though  he  had  not  a  line  of  instructions.  But  he  was  just  the 
man  for  a  hero  in  extremities,  and  his  whole  course  of  procedure 
was,  of  necessity,  revolutionary.  His  chief  financial  expedient 
was  to  debase,  or  rather  ruin,  the  currency  by  issuing  copper 
tokens  redeemable  in  better  limes;  but  it  was  no  fault  of  his 
that  Charles  XII.,  during  his  absence,  flung  upon  the  market 
too  enormous  an  amount  of  this  copper  money  for  Gortz  to  deal 


with.  By  the  end  of  1718  it  seemed  as  if  Gdrtz's  system  could 
not  go  on  much  longer,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Swedes  towards 
him  was  so  intense  and  universal  that  they  blamed  him  for 
Charles  XIl.'s  tyranny  as  well  as  for  his  own.  Gdrtz  hoped, 
however,  to  conclude  peace  with  at  least  some  of  Sweden's 
numerous  enemies  before  the  crash  came  and  then,  by  means 
of  fresh  combinations,  to  restore  Sweden  to  her  rank  as  a  great 
power.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  "  system," 
Gdrtz  displayed  a  genius  for  diplomacy  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  Mcttcrntch  or  a  Talleyrand.  He  desired  peace  with 
Russia  first  of  all,  and  at  the  congress  of  Aland  even  obtained 
relatively  favourable  terms,  only  to  have  them  rejected  by  his 
obstinately  optimistic  master.  Simultaneously,  GSrtz  was  negoti- 
ating with  Cardinal  AlbcronJ  and  with  the  whigs  in  England;  but 
all  his  ingenious  combinations  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards  on 
the  sudden  death  of  Charles  XII.  The  whole  fury  of  the  Swedish 
nation  instantly  fell  upon  Gortz.  After  a  trial  before  a  special 
commission  which  was  a  parody  of  justice— the  accused  was 
not  permitted  to  have  any  legal  assistance  or  the  use  of,  writing 
materials— he  was  condemned  to  decapitation  and  promptly 
executed.  Perhaps  Gdrtz  deserved  his  fate  for  "  unnecessarily 
making  himself  the  tool  of  an  unheard-of  despotism,"  but  his 
death  was  certainly  a  judicial  murder,  and  some  historians  even 
regard  him  as  a  political  martyr. 

Sec  R.  N.  Bain,  Char  It  t  XII.  (London,  1805),  and  Scandinavia, 
chap.  12  (Cambridge.  1905);  B.  von  Bcskow,  Frtkerrt  Ceorr 
Heinrick  von  GorU  (Stockholm.  1S68).  (R,  N.  B.) 

GORZ  (Ital.  Corkia;  Slovene,  Coriea),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Gdrz  and  Gradisca,  about  390  ra.  S.W. 
of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop  (fooo)  35,432,  two-thirds  Italians, 
the  remainder  mostly  Slovenes  and  Germans.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isonzo  in  a  fertile  valley,  35  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Trieste  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and 
possesses  an  interesting  cathedral,  built  in  the  14th  century 
and  the  richly  decorated  church  of  St  Ignatius,  built  in  the 
1 7th  century  by  the  Jesuits.  On  an  eminence,  which  dominates 
the  town,  is  situated  the  old  castle,  formerly  the  scat  of  the 
counts  of  Gdrz,  now  partly  used  as  barracks.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  its  climate  Gdrz  has  become  a  favourite  winter- 
resort,  and  has  received  the  name  of  the  Nice  of  Austria.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  55°  F.;  while  the  mean  winter 
temperature  is  38-7°  F.  It  is  adorned  with  several  pretty  gardens 
with  a  luxuriant  southern  vegetation.  On  a  height  to  the  N. 
of  the  town  is  situated  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Castagnavizza. 
in  whose  chapel  lie  the  remains  of  Charles  X.  of  France(d.  1836), 
the  last  Bourbon  king,  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme  (d.  1844), 
his  son,  and  of  the  duke  of  Chambord  (d.  1883).  Seven  miles 
to  the  north  of  Gdrz  is  the  Monte  Santo  (1775  ft.),  a  much- 
frequented  place  on  which  stands  a  pilgrimage  church.  The 
industries  include  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  sugar  refining, 
brewing,  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  the  making  of  rosoglio. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wooden  work,  vegetables, 
early  fruit  and  wine.  Gdrz  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  and  received  its  charter  as 
a  town  in  1307.  During  the  middle  ages  the  greater  part  of 
its  population  was  German. 

G&RZ  AND  GRADISCA,  a  county  and  crownland  of  Austria, 
bounded  E.  by  Camiola,  S.  by  Istria,  the  Triestine  territory 
and  the  Adriatic,  W.  by  Italy  and  N.  by  Carinlhia.  It  has 
an  area  of  1140  sq.  m.  The  coast  line,  though  extending  for 
35  m..  does  not  present  any  harbour  of  importance.  It  is  fringed 
by  alluvial  deposits  and  lagoons,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
of  very  modern  formation,  for  as  late  as  the  4th  or  $th  centuries 
Aquileta  was  a  great  seaport.  The  harbour  of  Grado  is  the  only 
one  accessible  to  the  larger  kind  of  coasting  craft.  On  all  sides, 
except  towards  the  south-west  where  it  unites  with  the  Friulian 
lowland,  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  about  four-sixths 
of  its  area  is  occupied  by  mountains  and  hills.  From  the  Julian 
Alps,  which  traverse  the  province  in  the  north,  the  country 
descends  in  successive  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  the  upper  highlands,  the  lower  highlands,  the 
hilly  district  and  the  lowlands.   The  principal  peaks  in  the 
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Julian  Alps  are  the  Monte  Canin  (8460ft-),  theManhart  (8784  ft .), 
the  Jalouc  (8708  ft.),  the  Krn  (7367  ft.),  the  Malajur  (5386  ft.), 
and  the  highest  peak  in  the  whole  range,  the  Triglav  or 
Terglou  (9304  ft.).  The  Julian  Alps  arc  crossed  by  the  Prcdil 
Pass  (3811  ft.),  through  which  passes  the  principal  road  from 
Carinlhia  to  the  Coastland.  The  southern  part  of  the  province 
belongs  to  the  Karst  region,  and  here  are  situated  the  famous 
cascades  and  grottoes  of  Sankt  Kanzian,  where  the  river  Reka 
begins  its  subterranean  course.  The  principal  river  of  the 
province  is  the  Isonzo,  which  rises  in  the  Triglav,  and  pursues 
a  strange  zigzag  course  for  a  distance  of  78  m.  before  it  reaches 
the  Adriatic.  At  Gorz  the  Isonzo  is  still  138  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  it  is  navigable  only  in  its  lowest  section,  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  the  Sdobba.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Idria, 
the  Wippach  and  the  Torre  with  its  tributary  the  Judrio, 
which  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  between  Austria 
and  Italy.  Of  special  interest  not  only  in  itself  but  for  the 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  classical  literature  is  the  Timavus 
or  Timavo,  which  appears  near  Duino,  and  after  a  very  short 
course  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  In  ancient  limes  it  appears, 
according  to  the  well-known  description  of  Virgil  (Acn.  i.  344) 
to  have  rushed  from  the  mountain  by  nine  separate  mouths 
and  with  much  noise  and  commotion,  but  at  present  it  usually 
issues  from  only  three  mouths  and  flows  quiet  and  still.  It 
is  strange  enough,  however,  to  sec  the  river  coming  out  full 
formed  from  the  rock,  and  capable  at  its  very  source  of  bearing 
vessels  on  its  bosom.  According  to  a  probable  hypothesis  it 
is  a  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  river  Rcku,  which  is 
lost  near  Sankt  Kanzian. 

Agriculture,  and  specially  viticulture,  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  population,  and  the  vine  is  here  planted  not  only 
in  regular  vineyards,  but  is  introduced  in  long  lines  through 
the  ordinary  fields  and  carried  up  the  hills  in  terraces  locally 
called  roncki.  The  rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  especially  in  the 
lowlands,  constitutes  another  great  source  of  revenue,  and 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  only  extensive  industry  of  the 
country.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  at  Gorz,  and  in 
and  around  the  village  of  Haidenschaft.  Gorz  and  Gradisca 
bad  in  1900  a  population  of  137,338,  which  is  equivalent  to 
203  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  According  to  nationality  about 
two-thirds  were  Slovenes,  and  the  remainder  Italians,  with  only 
about  3300  Germans.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  population 
(09  6%)  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  local 
diet,  of  which  the  archbishop  of  Gorz  is  a  member  ex-efuio, 
a  composed  of  37  members,  and  the  crownland  sends  5  deputies 
to  the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes  the 
province  is  divided  into  4  districts  and  an  autonomous  munici- 
pality, Gorz  (pop.  35,432),  the  capital.  Other  principal  places 
are  Cormons  (5814),  Monfalcone  (5536),  Kixchhcim  (5699), 
Gradisca  (3843)  and  Aquileia  (7319). 

Gorz  first  appears  distinctly  in  history  about  the  close  of  the 
10th  century,  as  part  of  a  district  bestowed  by  the  emperor 
Otto  III.  on  John,  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  In  the  nth  century 
it  became  the  scat  of  the  Eppcnslcin  family,  who  frequently 
bore  the  title  of  counts  of  Gorizia;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
uth  century  the  countship  passed  from  them  to  the  Lurngau 
family  which  continued  to  exist  till  the  year  1500,  and  acquired 
possessions  in  Tirol,  Carinthia,  Friuli  and  Styria.  On  the 
death  of  Count  Uonhard  (isth  April  isoo)  the  fief  reverted  to 
the  house  of  HaLi!)ur«.  The  countship  of  Gradisca  was  united 
with  it  in  1754.  The  province  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1809,  but  reverted  again  to  Austria  in  1815.  It  formed  a  district 
of  the  administrative  province  of  Trieste  until  1861,  when  it 
became  a  separate  crownland  under  its  actual  name. 

GOSCHEN.  GEORGE  JOACHIM  GOSCHEN.  1st  Viscount 
(1831-1907),  British  statesman,  son  of  William  Henry  Gfechcn, 
a  London  merchant  of  German  extraction,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  10th  of  August  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under 
Dr  Tait,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first- 
class  in  classics.  He  entered  his  father's  firm  of  Friihling  & 
Goschen,  of  Austin  Friars,  in  1853,  and  three  years  later  became 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England.    His  entry  into  public  life 
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took  place  in  1863.  when  he  was  returned  without  opposition 
as  member  for  the  city  of  London  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
and  this  was  followed  by  his  re-election,  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
in  the  general  election  of  1S65.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
paymaster-general,  and  in  January  i860  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  scat  in  the  cabinet.  When 
Mr  Gladstone  became  prime  minister  in  December  1868,  Mr 
Goscbcn  joined  the  cabinet  as  president  ot  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  March  187 1,  when  he 
succeeded  Mr  Cbilders  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  Being 
sent  to  Cairo  in  1876  as  delegate  for  the  British  holders  of 
Egyptian  bonds,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  conversion  of 
the  debt,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  an  agreement  with  the 
Khedive. 

In  1878  his  views  upon  the  county  franchise  question  pre- 
vented him  from  voting  uniformly  with  his  party,  and  he  in- 
formed his  constituents  in  the  city  that  he  would  not  stand 
again  at  the  forthcoming  general  election.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  for  Ripon,  and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency 
until  the  general  election  of  1885,  when  he  was  returned  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  Edinburgh.  Being  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  he  was  unable  to  join  Mr  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment in  1880;  declining  the  post  of  viceroy  of  India,  he  accepted 
that  of  special  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  was  successful  in 
settling  the  Montenegrin  and  Greek  frontier  questions  in  1880 
and  1&S1.  He  was  made  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  in  1882, 
and  when  Sir  Henry  Brand  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1&84, 
the  speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  offered  to  him, 
but  declined.  During  the  parliament  of  1880-1885  he  frequently 
found  himself  unable  to  concur  with  his  party,  especially  as 
regards  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  questions  of  foreign 
policy;  and  when  Mr  Gladstone  adopted  the  policy  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  Mr  Goschcn  followed  Lord  Harrington  (after- 
wards duke  of  Devonshire)  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  His  vigorous  and  eloquent  opposition  to 
Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  brought  him  into  greater 
public  prominence  than  ever,  but  he  failed  to  retain  his  seat  for 
Edinburgh  at  the  election  in  July  of  that  year.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  December  1S86,  Mr  Goschcn, 
though  a  Liberal  Unionist,  accepted  Lord  Salisbury's  invitation 
to  join  his  ministry,  and  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Being  defeated  at  Liverpool,  26th  of  January  1887,  by  seven 
votes,  he  was  elected  for  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  on  the 
9th  of  February.  His  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  during 
the  ministry  of  1886  to  1S92  was  rendered  memorable  by  his 
successful  conversion  of  the  National  Debt  in  18&8  (sec  National 
Debt).  With  that  financial  operation,  under  which  the  new 
2}%  Consols  became  known  as  "  Goschcns,"  his  name  will 
long  be  connected.  Aberdeen  University  again  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  the  lord  rectorship  in  18S8,  and  he  received 
a  similar  honour  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  i&go. 
In  the  Unionist  opposition  of  1893  to  1895  Mr  Goschcn  again 
took  a  vigorous  part,  his  speeches  both  in  and  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  remarkable  for  their  eloquence  and  debating 
power.  From  rSos  to  1900  Mr  Goschen  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  in  that  office  he  earned  the  highest  reputation 
for  his  businesslike  grasp  of  detail  and  his  statesmanlike  outlook 
on  the  naval  policy  of  the  country.  He  retired  in  1900,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Goschcn  of  Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent.  Though  retired  from  active  politics  he  continued 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs;  and  when  Mr  Chamber- 
lain started  his  tariff  reform  movement  in  1903,  Lord  Goschcn 
was  one  of  the  weightiest  champions  of  free  trade  on  the  Unionist 
side.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  February  1907,  being  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  son  George  Joachim  (b.  1866),  who  was  Con- 
servative M.P.  for  East  Grinstead  from  1895  to  1900,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  1st  carl  of  Cranbrook. 

In  educational  subjects  Goschen  had  always  taken  the  greatest 
interest,  his  best  known,  but  by  no  means  his  only,  contribution 
to  popular  culture  being  his  participation  in  the  University 
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Extension  Movement;  and  his  first  efforts  in  parliament  were 
devoled  to  advocating  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  and  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities.  His  published 
works  indicate  how  ably  he  combined  the  wise  study  of  econo- 
mics with  a  practical  instinct  for  business-like  progress,  without 
neglecting  the  more  ideal  aspects  of  human  life.  In  addition  to 
his  well-known  work  on  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges, 
he  published  several  financial  and  political  pamphlets  and 
addresses  on  educational  and  social  subjects,  among  them  being 
that  on  Cultivation  0}  the  Imagination,  Liverpool,  1877,  and  that 
on  Intellectual  Interest,  Aberdeen,  18SS.  He  also  wrote  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Georg  Joachim  Cosiken,  publisher  and  printer  of 
Leipzig  (1003).  (H.  Ch.) 

GOS-HAWK,  i.e.  goose-hawk,  the  A  star  palumbarius  of 
ornithologists,  and  the  largest  of  the  short-winged  hawks  used 
in  falconry.  Its  Englbh  name,  however,  has  possibly  been 
transferred  to  this  species  from  one  of  the  long-winged  hawks 
or  true  falcons,  since  there  is  no  tradition  of  the  gos-hawk,  now 
50  called,  having  ever  been  used  in  Europe  to  take  gecsc  or  other 
large  and  powerful  birds.  The  genus  Astur  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  Falco  by  the  smooth  edges  of  its  beak, 
its  short  wings  (not  reaching  beyond  about  the  middle  of  the  tail), 
and  its  long  legs  and  toes — though  these  last  are  stout  and  com- 
paratively shorter  than  in  the  sparrow-hawks  (Accipiter).  In 
plumage  the  gos-hawk  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  pere- 
grine falcon,  and  it  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  as  it 
advances  from  youth  to  maturity — the  young  being  longitudin- 
ally streaked  beneath,  while  the  adults  arc  transversely  barred. 
The  irides,  however,  arc  always  yellow,  or  in  old  birds  orange, 
while  those  of  the  falcons  arc  dark  brown.  The  sexes  differ 
greatly  in  size.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gos-hawk, 
nowadays  very  rare  in  Britain,  was  once  common  in  England, 
and  even  towards  the  end  of  the  iRth  century  Thornton  obtained 
a  nestling  in  Scotland,  while  Irish  gos-hawks  were  of  old  highly 
celebrated.  Being  strictly  a  woodland-bird,  its  disappearance 
may  be  safely  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient 
forests  in  Great  Britain,  though  its  destructiveness  to  poultry 
and  pigeons  has  doubtless  contributed  to  its  present  scarcity. 
In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  still  abounds.  It 
ranges  eastward  to  China  and  is  much  valued  in  India.  In 
North  America  it  is  represented  by  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
A.  atricapiilus,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  closer  barring  of 
the  breast.  Three  or  four  examples  corresponding  with  this 
form  have  been  obtained  in  Britain.  A  good  many  other  species 
of  Astur  (some  of  them  passing  into  Accipiter)  arc  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  only  one  that  need  here  be 
mentioned  is  the  A.  novae-hoUandiae  of  Australia,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  dimorphism — one  form  possessing  the  normal 
dark-coloured  plumage  of  the  genus  and  the  other  being  perfectly 
white,  with  crimson  irides.  Some  writers  hold  these  two  forms 
to  be  distinct  species  and  call  the  dark-coloured  one  A,  cinereus 
or  A.  raii.  (A.  N.) 

GOSH  EN,  a  division  of  Egypt  settled  by  the  Israelites  between 
Jacob's  immigration  and  the  Exodus.  Its  exact  delimitation 
is  a  difficult  problem.  The  name  may  possibly  be  of-  Semitic, 
or  at  least  non-Egyptian  origin,  as  in  Palestine  we  meet  with  a 
district  (Josh.  x.  41)  and  a  city  (1*.  xv.  51)  of  the  same  name. 
The  Scptuagint  reads  n«tn  'Apa/Sios  in  Gen.  xlv.  10,  and 
xlvi.  34,  elsewhere  simply  Tiotu.  In  xlvi.  28  *'  Goshen  .  .  . 
the  land  of  Gosbcn  "  are  translated  respectively  "  Hcroopolis 
...  the  land  of  Ramcscs."  This  represents  a  late  Jewish 
identification.  Ptolemy  defines  "  Arabia  "  as  an  Egyptian  nome 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  delta,  with  capital  Phacussa, 
corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  nome  Sopt  and  town  Kcscm. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Phacussa  be  situated  at  the  mounds  of 
Fakfls,  or  at  another  place,  Saft-el-Hennch,  which  suits  St ra bo's 
description  of  its  locality  rather  better.  The  extent  of  Goshen, 
according  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (i.  9,  10),  included 
Tanis  and  Memphis;  this  is  probably  an  overstatement.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  a  place  of 
good  pasture,  on  the  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  fruitful  in  edible 
vegetables  and  in  fish  (Numbers  xi.  5).  (R.  A.  S  M.) 


GOSHEN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Elkhart  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Elkhart  river,  about  0$  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Chicago,  at  an  altitude  of  about  800  ft.  Pop.  (t8oo) 
6033;  (1000)  7810  (461  foreign-born);  (1910)  8514-  Goshen  is 
served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railways,  and  is  connected 
by  electric  railway  with  Warsaw  and  South  Bend.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  Goshen  College  (under 
Mcnnonite  control),  chartered  as  Elkhart  Institute,  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  in  1895,  and  removed  to  Goshen  and  opened  under  its 
present  name  in  1003.  The  college  includes  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, an  academy,  a  Bible  school,  a  normal  school,  a  summer 
school  and  correspondence  courses,  and  schools  of  business, 
of  music  and  of  oratory,  and  in  1 008-1009  had  331  students, 
73  of  whom  were  in  the  Academy.  Goshen  is  situated  in 
a  good  farming  region  and  is  an  important  lumber  market. 
There  is  a  good  water-power.  Among  the  city's  manufactures 
are  wagons  and  carriages,  furniture,  wooden-ware,  veneer- 
ing, sash  and  doors,  ladders,  lawn  swings,  rubber  goods, 
flour,  foundry  products  and  agricultural  machinery.  The 
municipality  owns  its  water  works  and  its  electric-lighting 
system.  Goshen  was  first  settled  in  1828  and  was  first  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1868. 

GOSLAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  romantically  situated  on  the  Gose,  an  affluent  of  the 
Oker,  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Harz,  24  m.  S.E.  of  Hildeshcim 
and  31  m.  S.W.  from  Brunswick,  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  17,817. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  is  of  antique  appearance.  Among 
the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  "  Zwingcr,"  a  tower  with 
walls  23  ft.  thick;  the  market  church,  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  restored  since  its  partial  destruction  by  fire  in  1844,  and 
containing  the  town  archives  and  a  library  in  which  arc  some 
of  Luther's  manuscripts;  the  old  town  hall  (Rathaus),  possessing 
many  interesting  antiquities;  the  Kaiscrworth  (formerly  the 
hall  of  the  tailors'  gild  and  now  an  inn)  with  the  statues  of 
eight  of  the  German  emperors;  and  the  Kaiserhaus,  the  oldest 
secular  building  in  Germany,  built  by  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
before  1050  and  often  the  residence  of  his  successors.  This  »u 
restored  in  1867-1878  at  the  cost  of  the  Prussian  government, 
and  was  adorned  with  frescoes  portraying  events  in  German 
history.  Other  buildings  of  interest  are: — the  small  chapel 
which  is  all  that  remains  since  1820  of  the  old  and  famous 
cathedral  of  St  Simon  and  St  Judc  founded  by  Henry  III.  about 
1040,  containing  among  other  relics  of  the  cathedral  an  old 
altar  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  idol  Krodo  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  Burgbcrg  near  Neustadt-Hareburg;  the  church 
of  the  former  Benedictine  monastery  of  St  Mary,  or  Neuwerk, 
of  the  1 2th  century,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with  wall-paintings 
of  considerable  merit;  and  the  house  of  the  bakers'  gild  now 
an  hotel,  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Saxe.  There  arc  four 
Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue, 
several  schools,  a  natural  science  museum,  containing  a  collection 
of  Harz  minerals,  the  Fcnkner  museum  of  antiquities  and  a 
number  of  small  foundations.  The  town  has  equestrian  statues 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  and  of  the  German  emperor  William 
L  The  population  is  chiefly  occupied  in  connexion  with  the 
sulphur,  copper,  silver  and  other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  has  also  been  long  noted  for  its  beer,  and  posiesaes 
some  small  manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade  in  fruit. 

Goslar  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler 
about  920,  and  when  in  the  time  of  Otto  the  Great  the  mineral 
treasures  in  the  neighbourhood  were  discovered  it  incrca<<-d 
rapidly  in  prosperity.  It  was  often  the  meeting-place  of  German 
diets,  twenty-three  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  held  here, 
and  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  emperors.  About  1350 
it  joined  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  the  famous  Collar  statutes,  a  code  of  laws,  which  was 
adopted  by  many  other  towns,  was  published.  The  town  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  in  162s,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
but  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1632  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire.  Further  conflagrations  in  1728  and  1780  gave  a  severe 
blow  to  its  prosperity.   It  was  a  free  town  till  1802,  when  it 
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came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia.  In  1807  it  was  Joined  to 
Westphalia,  in  1816  to  Hanover  and  in  1866  it  was,  along  with 
Hanover,  re-united  to  Prussia. 

See  T.  Erdmann.  Die  olte  Kaiserstadt  Cosier  und  ikrt  Umtebunt 
in  Gatekicktt.  Safe  und  BUd  (Go*Ur,  i**>n:  Cruiius.  CtukuhU 
dcr  vormaii  kauerluken  frctm  Reuhttadt  Collar  (1842-1843);  A. 
Wolfitieg,  Verfastuntneiektckte  ton  Collar  (Berlin.  1885);  T.  Aschc, 
Die  Katierpfalt  tu  Collar  (189a);  Neuburg,  Cottars  Bertbau  bis 
i<}3  (Hanover.  189a):  and  the  Vrkundentmtk  dtt  Stadt  Collar, 
edited  by  G.  Bode  (Halle.  1893-1900).  For  the  Goslaruckt  Staluten 
wee  the  edition  published  by  Coichen  (Berlin,  1840). 

GOSLICKI,  WAWRZYNIEC  (  ?  i53J->°07).  Polish  bishop, 
better  known  under  his  Latinized  name  of  Laurentius  Grimalius 
Goslicius,  was  bom  about  1 533.  After  having  studied  at  Cracow 
and  Padua,  he  entered  the  church,  and  was  successively  appointed 
bishop  of  Kaminietz  and  of  Posen.  Gosiicki  was  an  active  man 
of  business,  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  contemporaries 
and  was  frequently  engaged  in  political  affairs.  It  was  chiefly 
through  his  influence,  and  through  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
pope  against  the  Jesuits,  that  they  were  prevented  from  establish- 
ing their  schools  at  Cracow.  He  was  also  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  religious  toleration  in  Poland.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  October 
1607. 

His  principal  work  is  Dt  optima  senatore.  &c.  (Venice,  1568). 
There  are  two  English  translations  published  respectively  under 
the  titles  A  commonveojtk  of  tood  countattt,  4c.  (1607).  and  The 
rnasor.  dam  into  Enthsk  by  Mr  tHdtsvortk  (1733). 

,  or  Gauzunus  (d.  t.  886),  bishop  of  Paris  and  defender 
of  the  city  against  the  Northmen  (88j),  was,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  son  of  Roricon  II.,  count  of  Maine,  according 
to  others  the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.  In  848  he 
became  a  monk,  and  entered  a  monastery  at  Reims,  later  he 
became  abbot  of  St  Denis.  Like  most  of  the  prelates  of  his 
time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Northmen,  by  whom  he  and  his  brother  Louis  were  taken 
prisoners  (858),  and  he  was  released  only  after  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  (Pmdentii  Trtttnsit  tpiscopi  AnnaUs,  ann.  858).  From 
85S  to  867  be  held  intermittently,  and  from  867  to  881  regularly, 
the  office  of  chancellor  to  Charles  the  Bald  and  his  successors. 
In  883  or  884  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Paris,  and  foreseeing  the 
dangers  to  which  the  city  was  to  be  exposed  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Northmen,  he  planned  and  directed  the  strengthening 
of  the  defences,  though  he  also  relied  for  security  on  the  merits 
of  the  relics  of  St  Germain  and  St  Genevieve.  When  the  attack 
finally  came  (885),  the  defence  of  the  city  was  entrusted  to  him 
and  to  Odo,  count  of  Paris,  and  Hugh,  abbot  of  St  Germain 
I'AuxeTrois.  The  city  was  attacked  on  the  76th  of  November, 
and  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  bridge  (now  the  Font- 
au-Change)  lasted  for  two  days,  but  Goslin  repaired  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wooden  tower  overnight,  and  the  Normans  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  The 
siege  lasted  for  about  a  year  longer,  while  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fat  was  in  Italy.  Goslin  died  soon  after  the  preliminaries 
of  the  peace  had  been  agreed  on,  worn  out  by  his  exertions,  or 
1  by  a  pestUence  which  raged  in  the  dty. 

Duval,  L'ttvteu*  Goslin  0%  U  si*t*  it  Paris  par  Us 
onion*  du  IX'  ssitU  (a  vols.,  Paris,  183a,  3rd  cd.  ib. 
i»35)- 

COSNOLD,  BARTHOLOMEW  (d  1607),  English  navigator. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  birth,  parentage  or  early  life.  In  160a, 
in  command  of  the  "  Concord,"  chartered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  others,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic;  coasted  from  what  is  now 
Maine  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  landing  at  and  naming  Cape  Cod 
and  Elizabeth  Island  (now  Cuttyhunk)  and  giving  the  name 
Martha's  Vineyard  to  the  island  now  called  No  Man's  Land; 
and  returned  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  furs,  sassafras  and  other 
commodities  obtained  in  trade  with  the  Indians  about  Buzzard's 
Bay.  In  London  be  actively  promoted  the  colonization  of 
the  regions  be  had  visited  and,  by  arousing  the  interest  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  other  influential  persons,  contributed 
toward  securing  the  grants  of  the  charters  to  the 
Plymouth  Companies  in  1606.  In  1 006-1607  he 
with  Christopher  Newport  in  command  of  the  three 
by  which  the  first  Jarncsiown  colonists  were  carried  to  Virginia. 


As  a  member  of  the  council  be  took  an  active  share  in  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  ably  seconding  the  efforts  of  John  Smith  to  intro- 
duce order,  Industry  and  system  among  the  motley  array  of 
adventurers  and  idle  "  gentlemen  "  of  which  the  little  band  was 
composed.  He  died  from  swamp  fever  on  the  aand  of  August  1607. 

See  Tke  Works  of  Jokn  Smith  (Alber  t  Edition.  London,  1884): 
and  J.  M.  Brereton.  Britf  and  I  rue  Relation  of  the  Nortk  Part  of 
Virginia  (reprinted  by  B.  F.  Stevens,  London,  1901),  an  account  of 
Gosnold's  voyage  of  160a. 

OOSPATRIC  (fl.  1067).  carl  of  Northumberland,  belonged  to 
a  family  which  had  connexions  with  the  royal  bouses  both  of 
Wessex  and  Scotland.  Before  the  Conquest  he  accompanied 
TosUg  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (toot);  and  at  that  time 
was  a  landholder  In  Cumberland.  About  1067  he  bought  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  from  William  the  Conqueror;  but, 
repenting  of  his  submission,  fled  with  other  Englishmen  to  the 
court  of  Scotland  (1068).  He  joined  the  Danish  army  of  in- 
vasion in  the  next  year;  but  was  afterwards  able,  from  his 
possession  of  Bamburgh  castle,  to  make  terms  with  the  con- 
queror, who  left  him  undisturbed  till  107  a.  The  peace  concluded 
in  that  year  with  Scotland  left  him  at  William's  mercy.  He 
lost  his  earldom  and  took  refuge  In  Scotland,  where  Malcolm 
seems  to  have  provided  for  him. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman.  Norman  Conquest,  vot.  i.  (Oxford,  1877), 
and  the  Englisk  Hist.  Renew,  vol.  xix.  (London,  1904). 

GOSPEL  (O.  Eng.  todspd,  i.e.  good  news,  a  translation  of  Lat. 
bona  annuntidtio,  or  nvngflium,  Gr.  tvayyiXic.  ;  cf.  Goth. 
iu  tpiUon,  "  to  announce  good  news,"  Ulfilas'  translation  of 
the  Greek,  from  in,  that  which  is  good,  and  spdlon  to  announce), 
primarily  the  "  glad  tidings  "  announced  to  the  world  by  Jesus 
Christ.  The  word  thus  came  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  his  disciples,  and  so  to  the  Christian 
revelation  generally  (see  Christianity)  ;  by  analogy  the  term 
"  gospel "  is  also  used  in  other  connexions  as  equivalent  to 
"  authoritative  teaching."  In  a  narrower  sense  each  of  the 
records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  preserved  in  the  writings 
of  the  four  "  evangelists  "  is  described  as  a  Gospel.  The  many 
more  or  less  imaginative  lives  of  Christ  which  arc  not  accepted 
by  the  Christian  Church  as  canonical  are  known  as  "  apocryphal 
gospels  "  (see  Apocryphal  Literature).  The  present  article 
is  concerned  solely  with  general  considerations  affecting  the 
four  canonical  Gospels;  sec  for  details  of  each,  the  articles 
under  Matthew,  Mabk,  Lust  and  John. 

The  Four  Gospels  — The  disciples  of  Jesus  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  that  He  was  the  Christ.  Those  to  whom  this  message 
was  first  delivered  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  had  seen  and 
heard  Jesus,  or  had  beard  much  about  Him.  They  did  not 
require  to  be  told  who  He  was.  But  more  and  more  as  the  work 
of  preaching  and  teaching  extended  to  such  as  had  not  this 
knowledge,  it  became  necessary  to  include  in  the  Gospel  delivered 
some  account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  alike  those 
who  had  followed  Him  during  His  life  on  earth,  and  all  who 
joined  themselves  to  them,  must  have  felt  the  need  of  dwelling 
on  His  precepts,  so  that  these  must  have  been  often  repeated, 
and  also  in  all  probability  from  an  early  time  grouped  together 
according  to  their  subjects,  and  so  taught.  For  some  time, 
probably  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  both  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  His  words  were  only  related  orally.  This  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  early  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  Moreover,  they  were  so  absorbed  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  that  they  did  not  feel  called 
to  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  subsequent  generations. 
The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  contain  no  indications  of 
the  existence  of  any  written  record  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ.  Tradition  indicates  a  d.  60-70  as  the  period  when 
written  accounts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  began  to  be 
made  (see  Mark,  Gospel  op,  and  Matthew,  Gospel  op). 
This  may  be  accepted  as  highly  probable.  We  cannot  but 
suppose  that  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  the  original  band 
of  disciples  of  Jesus  who  survived  must  have  been  becoming 
noticeably  smaller,  and  all  these  were  advanced  in  life,  the 
importance  of  writing  down  that  which  had  been  orally  delivered 

ust  have  been  realized 
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gather  from  Luke's  preface  (i.  1-4)  that  the  work  of  writing 
was  undertaken  in  these  circumstances  and  under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling,  and  that  various  records  had  already  in  con- 
sequence been  made. 

But  do  our  Gospels,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  actually  have  them,  belong  to  the  number  of  those  earliest 
records?  Or,  if  not,  what  are  the  relations  in  which  they 
severally  stand  to  them  ?  These  are  questions  which  in  modern 
criticism  have  been  greatly  debated.  With  a  view  to  obtaining 
answers  to  them,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  reception  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  early  Church,  and  also  to  examine  and  compare 
the  Gospels  themselves.  Some  account  of  the  evidence  supplied 
in  these  two  ways  must  be  given  in  the  present  article,  so  far 
as  it  is  common  to  all  four  Gospels,  or  to  three  or  two  of  them, 
and  in  the  articles  on  the  several  Gospels  so  far  as  it  is  especial 
to  each. 

t.  The  Reception  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Early  Church.— The 
question  of  the  use  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  regarded  during  the  period  extending  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  1st  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  2nd  is  a  difficult  one.  There  is  a  tack  of  explicit  references 
to  the  Gospels;1  and  many  of  the  quotations  which  may  be 
taken  from  them  are  not  exact.  At  the  same  time  these  facts 
can  be  more  or  less  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  various 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  natural  that 
the  habits  of  thought  of  the  period  when  the  Gospel  was  delivered 
orally  should  have  continued  to  exert  influence  even  after  the 
tradition  had  been  committed  to  writing.  Although  documents 
might  be  known  and  used,  they  would  not  be  regarded  as  the 
authorities  for  that  which  was  independently  remembered,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be  mentioned.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  strange  that  citations  of  sayings  of  Christ— and  these 
are  the  only  express  citations  in  writings  of  the  Subaposlolic 
Age — should  be  made  without  the  source  whence  they  were 
derived  being  named,  and  (with  a  single  exception)  without 
any  clear  indication  that  the  source  was  a  document.  The 
exception  is  in  the  little  treatise  commonly  called  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  probably  composed  about  a.d.  130,  where  (c.  iv. 
14)  the  words  "  many  arc  called  but  few  chosen  "  arc  intro- 
duced by  the  formula  "  as  it  is  written." 

For  the  identification,  therefore,  of  the  source  or  sources 
used  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  amount  of  correspondence  with 
our  Gospels  in  the  quotations  made,  and  in  respect  to  other 
parallelisms  of  statement  and  of  expression,  in  these  early 
Christian  writers.  The  correspondence  is  in  the  main  full  and 
true  as  regards  spirit  and  substance,  but  it  is  rarely  complete 
in  form.  The  existence  of  some  differences  of  language  may. 
however,  be  too  readily  taken  to  disprove  derivation.  Various 
forms  of  the  same  saying  occurring  in  different  documents, 
or  remembered  from  oral  tradition  and  through  catechetical 
instruction,  would  sometimes  be  purposely  combined.  Or, 
again,  the  memory'  might  be  confused  by  this  variety,  and  the 
verification  of  quotations,  especially  of  brief  ones,  was  difficult, 
not  only  from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  copies  of  books, 
but  also  because  ancient  books  were  not  provided  with  ready 
means  of  reference  to  particular  passages.  On  the  whole  there 
is  clearly  a  presumption  that  where  we  have  striking  expressions 
which  are  known  to  us  betides  only  in  one  of  our  Gospel-records, 
that  particular  record  has  been  the  source  of  it.  And  where 
there  are  several  such  coincidences  the  ground  for  the  supposition 
that  the  writing  in  question  has  been  used  may  become  very 
strong.  There  is  evidence  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  clear  in  the 
several  cases,  that  all  the  four  Gospels  were  known  in  the  first 
two  or  three  decades  of  the  2nd  century.  It  is  fullest  as  to  our 
first  Gospel  and,  next  to  this  one,  as  to  our  third. 

After  this  time  it  becomes  manifest  that,  as  we  should  expect, 
documents  were  the  recognized  authorities  for  the  Gospel  history; 
but  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  documents  upon 
which  reliance  was  placed,  and  the  precise  estimation  in  which 

» For  the  only  two  that  can  be  held  to  be  such  in  the  first  half 
of  the  and  century,  ami  the  doubt*  whether  they  refer  to  our  present 
Gospels, see  Mark.  Gospel  of.  and  Matthkw,  Gospel  or. 


they  were  severally  held.  This  b  in  part  at  least  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  writings  which  have  remained 
of  the  Christian  literature  belonging  to  the  period  circa  ajd. 
130-180  are  addressed  to  non-Christians,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  they  give  only  summaries  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  while  terms  that  would  not  be  under- 
stood by,  and  names  that  would  not  carry  weight  with,  others 
than  Christians  are  to  a  large  extent  avoided.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  writings  now  in  question  are  two  by  Justin 
Martyr  (circa  A.D.  145-160),  via.  his  Apology  and  his  Dialogue 
•uiih  Ttypho.  In  the  former  of  these  works  he  shows  plainly 
his  intention  of  adapting  his  language  and  reasoning  to  Gentile, 
and  in  the  latter  to  Jewish,  readers.  In  both  his  name  for  the 
Gospel-records  is  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."  After  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  there  has  come  to  be  very  wide  agreement 
that  he  reckoned  the  first  three  Gospels  among  these  Memoirs. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  and  third  there  arc  indications,  though 
slight  ones,  that  he  held  the  view  of  their  composition  and 
authorship  which  was  common  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  onwards  (see  Mam,  Gospel  or,  and  Luke,  Gospel 
or),  but  be  has  made  the  largest  use  of  our  first  Gospel.  It  is 
also  generally  allowed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fourth 
Gospel,  though  some  think  that  he  used  it  with  a  certain  reserve. 
Evidence  may,  however,  be  adduced  which  goc-s  far  to  show 
that  he  regarded  it,  also,  as  of  apostolic  authority.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  still  as  to  whether  Justin 
reckoned  other  sources  for  the  Gospel-history  besides  our 
Gospels  among  the  Apostolic  Memoirs.  In  this  connexion, 
however,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
within  twenty  years  or  so  after  the  death  of  Justin,  which  prob- 
ably occurred  circa  a.d.  160,  Tatian,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of 
Justin,  produced  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  Gospel-history 
which  received  the  name  DiaUssaron  ("  through  four  "),  in 
the  main  a  compilation  from  our  four  Gospels.1 

Before  the  close  of  the  2nd  century  the  four  Gospels  had 
attained  a  position  of  unique  authority  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  Church,  not  different  from  that  which  they  have 
held  since,  as  is  evident  from  the  treatise  of  Irenaeus  Against 
Heresies  (c.  a.O.  180;  see  esp.  iii.  i.  1  f.  and  x.,  xi.)  and  from  other 
evidence  only  a  few  years  later.  The  struggle  against  Gnosticism, 
which  had  been  going  on  during  the  middle  part  of  the  century, 
had  compelled  the  Church  both  to  define  her  creed  and  to  draw 
a  sharper  line  of  demarcation  than  heretofore  between  those 
writings  whose  authority  she  regarded  as  absolute  and  all  others. 
The  effect  of  this  was  no  doubt  to  enhance  the  sense  generally 
entertained  of  the  value  of  the  four  Gospels.  At  the  same  time 
in  the  formal  statements  now  made  it  is  plainly  implied  that  the 
belief  expressed  is  no  new  one.  And  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
suppose  that  agreement  on  this  subject  between  different 
portions  of  the  Church  coutd  have  manifested  itself  at  this  time 
in  the  spontaneous  manner  that  it  docs,  except  as  the  consequence 
of  traditional  feelings  and  convictions,  which  went  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  which  could  hardly  have  arisen 
without  good  foundation,  with  respect  to  the  special  value  of 
these  works  as  embodiments  of  apostolic  testimony,  although 
all  that  came  to  be  supposed  in  regard  to  their  actual  authorship 
cannot  be  considered  proved. 

».  The  Internal  Criticism  of  ike  Gospels.— In  the  middle  of  the 
toth  century  an  able  school  of  critics,  known  as  the  Tubingen 
school,  sought  to  show  from  indications  in  the  several  Gospels 
that  they  were  composed  well  on  in  the  2nd  century  in  the 
interests  of  various  strongly  marked  parties  into  which  the  Church 
was  supposed  to  have  been  divided  by  differences  in  regard  to 
the  Judaic  and  Pauline  forms  of  Christianity.  These  theories 
are  now  discredited.  It  may  on  the  contrary  be  confidently 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  first  three  Gospels  that  the  local 
colouring  in  them  is  predominantly  Palestinian,  and  that  they 

•  The  character  of  Tatian'*  Diatestaron  has  been  much  disputed 
in  the  past,  but  there  can  no  longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt  00  the 
subject  after  recent  discoveries  and  investigations.  (An  account 
of  these  may  be  seen  most  conveniently  in  The  Dtaituaron  of  Tat^n, 
by  S.  Hemphill;  ace  under  Taiian.) 
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no  signs  of  acquaintance  with  the  questions  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  2nd  century;  and  that  the  character  even 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  such  as  to  justify  its  being  placed, 
at  furthest,  much  after  the  beginning  of  that  century. 

We  turn  to  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  where  solid 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  first  three  Gospels  have  in 
consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  similarity  between  them 
in  contents,  arrangement,  and  even  in  words  and  the  forms  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  been  called  Synoptic  Gospels.  It 
has  long  been  seen  that,  to  account  for  this  similarity,  relations 
of  interdependence  between  them,  or  of  common  derivation, 
must  be  supposed.  And  the  question  as  to  the  true  theory  of 
these  relations  is  known  as  the  Synoptic  Problem.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Apostolic  age  the  Gospel  history  was  taught  orally.  Now 
some  have  held  that  the  form  of  this  oral  teaching  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  fixed  one,  and  that  it  was  the  common  source  of  our 
first  three  Gospels.  This  oral  theory  was  for  a  long  time  the 
favourite  one  in  England;  it  was  never  widely  held  in  Germany, 
and  in  recent  years  the  majority  of  English  students  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem  have  come  to  feel  that  it  docs  not  satisfactorily 
explain  the  phenomena.  Not  only  are  the  resemblances  too 
dose,  and  their  character  in  part  not  of  a  kind,  to  be  thus 
accounted  for,  but  even  many  of  the  differences  between  parallel 
contexts  are  rather  such  as  would  arise  through  the  revision 
of  a  document  than  through  the  freedom  of  oral  delivery. 

It  is  now  and  has  for  many  years  been  widely  held  that  a 
document  which  is  most  nearly  represented  by  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  or  which  (as  some  would  say)  was  virtually  identical 
with  it,  has  been  used  in  the  composition  of  our  first  and  third 
Gospels.  This  source  has  supplied  the  Synoptic  Outline,  and  in 
the  main  also  the  narratives  common  to  all  three.  Questions 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  document  are  treated  in  the 
article  on  Make;,  Gospel  op. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke,  but  not  found  in  Mark.  It  is  introduced 
into  the  Synoptic  Outline  very  differently  in  those  two  Gospels, 
which  clearly  suggests  that  it  existed  in  a  separate  form,  and 
was  independently  combined  by  the  first  and  third  evangelists 
with  their  other  document.  This  common  matter  has  also  a 
character  of  its  own;  it  consists  mainly  of  pieces  of  discourse. 
The  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  two  Gospels  is  in  several 
passages  so  nearly  identical  that  we  must  suppose  these  pieces 
at  least  to  have  been  derived  immediately  or  ultimately  from 
the  same  Greek  document.  In  other  cases  there  is  more  diver- 
but  in  some  of  them  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
that  in  Matthew  passages  from  the  source  now 
in  question  have  been  interwoven  with  parallels  in  the  other 
chief  common  source  before  mentioned.  There  are,  however, 
instances  in  which  no  such  explanation  will  serve,  and  it  is 
possible  that  our  first  and  third  evangelists  may  have  used 
two  documents  which  were  not  in  all  respects  identical,  but  which 
corresponded  very  closely  on  the  whole.  The  ultimate  source 
of  the  subject  matter  in  question,  or  of  the  most  distinctive 
and  larger  part  of  it,  was  in  all  probability  an  Aramaic  one, 
and  in  some  parts  different  translations  may  have  been  used. 

This  second  source  used  in  the  composition  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  has  frequently  been  called  "  The  Logia  "  in  order  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  Jesus. 
This  name  has  been  suggested  by  Schlcicrmacher's  interpretation 
of  Papias'  fragment  on  Matthew  (see  Matthew,  Gospel  or). 
But  some  have  maintained  that  the  source  in  question  also 
contained  a  good  many  narratives,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
premature  assumption  as  to  its  contents  and  character  several 
recent  critics  have  named  it  "  Q."  It  may,  however,  fairly 
be  called  "  the  Logian  document,"  as  a  convenient  way  of 
indicating  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  which 
our  first  and  third  evangelists  have  taken  from  it,  and  this 
designation  is  used  in  the  articles  on  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  Matthew.  The  reconstruction  of  this  document  has  been 
attempted  by  several  critics.  The  arrangement  of  Us  contents 
can,  it  seems,  best  be  learned  from  Luke. 


3.  One  or  two  remarks  may  here  be  added  as  to  the  bearing 
of  the  results  of  literary  criticism  upon  the  use  of  the  Gospels. 
Their  effect  is  to  lead  us,  especially  when  engaged  in  historical 
inquiries,  to  look  beyond  our  Gospels  to  their  sources,  instead 
of  treating  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  severally  as  independent 
and  ultimate.  Nevertheless  it  will  still  appear  that  each  Gospel 
has  its  distinct  value,  both  historically  and  in  regard  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  instruction  afforded.  And  the  fruits  of 
much  of  that  older  study  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  largely 
employed  in  pointing  out  the  special  characteristics  of  each, 
will  still  prove  serviceable. 

AuTBoamss. — 1.  German  Books:  Introductions  to  the  Nap 
Testament — H.  J.  Holtzmann  (3rd  ed.,  1892),  B.  Weiss  (Eng.  tran*., 
1887),  Th.  Zahn  (»nd  ed.,  1900),  G.  A.  lulicher  (6th  ed.,  1006;  Eng. 
trans.,  1904);  H.  v.  Sodcn,  Urckristlicke  Literaturtesckichte,  vol.  L 
(1905:  Eng.  trans.,  1006).  Books  on  the  Synoptic  Gospel*,  especi- 
ally the  Synoptic  Problem:  H.  J.  Holtxmann,  Die  synoptiscken 
Evant,elien  (1863);  Wcus&ckcr,  Untersuckunten  Uber  die  evaneehscke 
Gesckukte  (1864):  B.  Weiss,  Das  Ma  rcus-Evantehum  una  setne 
synoptiscken  Patalielen  (1872);  Dot  Mattk&us-Evontelium  und  seine 
Lucas-Parallelen  (1876);  H.  H.  Wcndt,  Die  Lekre  Jeiu  (1866); 
A.  Resch.  Atrapka  (1880),  4c;  P.  Wcrnlc.  Die  synoptiscke  Frog* 

(1899)  ;  W.  Soluu,  Insert  Etantelien,  ikre  Quelle*  und  ikr  Qucllen. 
vert  (1901);  H.  T.  Holtxmann,  lland-Commentar  turn  NT.,  vol.  i. 
(1889);  J.  Wcllh  auscn.  Das  Eran[dium  Marci,  Das  Erantdium 
Mattkdi,  Das  Evantelium  Lucas  (1904),  Einteilunt  tn  dte  drei  ersten 
Etantelien  (1905);  A.  Harnack.  Spruche  und  Reden  Jesu,  die 
tncetle  Quelle  des  Matthdus  und  Lukas  (1907). 

a.  French  Book*:  A.  Loi*y,  Lei  Front  ties  synoptiques  (1907-1908). 

3.  English  Books:  G.  Salmon.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(tst  ed.,  1885;  oth  ed..  1904);  W.  Sanday,  Inspirahon  (Lect.  vi., 
3rd  ed.,  1903):  B.  F.  Westcott,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  j»f  the 
Gospels  (1st  ed..  1851;  8th  ed  ,  1895);  A.  Wright,  The  Composition 
of  ike  Four  Gospels  (1890);  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  First  Tkree  Gospels, 
their  Ortttn  and  Relations  (1890);  A.  J.  Jollcy,  The  Synoptic  Problem 
0*93) ;  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Ilorat  synopticat  (1899):  W.  Alexander, 
Leadir.r  Ideas  of  the  Gospels  (new  ed..  189a);  E.  A  Abbott,  C/«« 

(1900)  ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  The  Study  of  the  Gospels  (1904);  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission  (1906) :  G.  Salmon, 
The  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels  (1907);  V.  H.  Stanton,  The 
Gospels  as  Historical  Documents:  Pt.  I.,  I  he  Early  Use  of  Ike  Gospels 
(1903);  Pt.  II.,  The  Synoptic  Gospels  (1908). 

4.  Synopses. — W.  G.  Kuthbrooke,  Synoptkon,  An  Exposition  of 
the  Common  Matter  of  Ik*  Synoptic  Gospels  (1880);  A.  Wright,  The 
Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek  (ind  ed..  1003). 

See  alio  the  articles  on  each  Gospel,  and  the  article  Bible,  section 
New  Testament.  (V.  H.  S.) 

GOSPORT.  a  seaport  in  the  Fareham  parliamentary  division 
of  Hampshire,  England,  facing  Portsmouth  across  Portsmouth 
harbour,  81  m.  S.W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South- 
western railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  of  Gosport  and  Alver- 
stokc  (1001),  28,884.  A  ferry  and  a  floating  bridge  connect  it 
with  Portsmouth.  It  is  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  fortifica- 
tions, consisting  of  the  old  Gosport  lines,  and,  about  3000  yds. 
to  the  east,  a  series  of  forts  connected  by  strong  lines  with 
occasional  batteries,  forming  part  of  the  defence  works  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and 
market  hall,  and  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  erected  in  the  time  of 
William  III.  To  the  south  at  Haslar  there  is  a  magnificent 
naval  hospital,  capable  of  containing  2000  patients,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  a  gunboat  slipway  and  large  barracks.  To  the  north  is 
the  Royal  Clarence  victualling  yard,  with  brewery,  cooperage, 
powder  magazines,  biscuit-making  establishment,  and  store- 
houses for  various  kinds  of  provisions  for  the  royal  navy. 

Gosport  (Goseportc,  Goreport,  Gosbcrg,  Godsport)  was 
originally  included  in  Alverstokc  manor,  held  in  1086  by  the 
bishop  and  monks  of  Winchester  under  whom  villeins  farmed  the 
land.  In  1284  the  monks  agTccd  to  give  up  Alverstokc  with 
Gosport  to  the  bishop,  whose  successors  continued  to  hold  them 
until  the  lands  were  taken  over  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners. After  the  confiscation  of  the  bishop's  lands  in  1641, 
however,  the  manor  of  Alverstokc  with  Gosport  was  granted  to 
George  Withers,  but  reverted  to  the  bishop  at  the  Restoration. 
In  the  16th  century  Gosport  was  "  a  little  village  of  fishermen." 
It  was  called  a  borough  in  1461,  when  there  are  also  traces  of 
burgage  tenure.  From  J462  one  bailiff  was  elected  annually 
in  the  borough  court,  and  government  by  a  bailiff  continued 
I  until  1682,  when  Gosport  was  included  in  Portsmouth  borough 
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under  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  to  that  town.  This  was  annulled 
in  1688,  since  which  time  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  election  of 
bailiffs.  With  this  exception  no  charter  of  incorporation  is 
known,  although  by  the  16th  century  the  inhabitants  held  common 
property  in  the  shape  of  tolls  of  the  ferry.  The  importance  of 
Gosport  increased  during  the  i6tb  and  17th  centuries  owing  to 
its  position  at  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  its  con- 
venience as  a  victualling  station.  For  this  reason  also  the  town 
was  particularly  prosperous  during  the  American  and  Peninsular 
Wars.  About  1 540  fortifications  were  built  there  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbour,  and  in  the  17th  century  it  was  a  garrison  town 
under  a  lord-lieutenant. 

OOSS,  SIR  JOHN  (1800-1880),  English  composer,  was  born 
at  Farcham,  Hampshire,  on  the  37th  of  December  1800.  He 
was  elected  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  181 1,  and  in  1816, 
on  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  became  a  pupil  of  Altwood.  A 
few  early  compositions,  some  for  the  theatre,  exist,  and  some 
glees  were  published  before  1825.  He  was  appointed  organist 
of  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  in  1824,  and  in  1838  became  organist  of 
St  Paul's  in  succession  to  Attwood;  he  kept  the  post  until 
1873,  when  he  resigned  and  was  knighted.  His  position  in  the 
London  musical  world  of  the  time  was  an  influential  one,  and  he 
did  much  by  his  teaching  and  criticism  to  encourage  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  good  music.  In  1876  he  was  given  the  degree 
of  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge.  Though  his  few  orchestral  works 
have  very  small  importance,  his  church  music  includes  some 
fine  compositions,  such  as  the  anthems  "  0  taste  and  see," 
"  O  Saviour  of  the  world  "  and  others.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
great  English  school  of  church  composers  who  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  church  music;  and  in  the  history  of  the  glec 
his  is  an  honoured  name,  if  only  on  account  of  his  finest  work 
in  that  form,  the  five-part  glee,  Ossian's  "Hymn  to  the  sun." 
He  died  at  Brixton,  London,  on  the  10th  of  May  1880. 

GOSSAMER,  a  fine,  thread  like  and  filmy  substance  spun 
by  small  spiders,  which  is  seen  covering  stubble  fields  and  gorse 
bushes,  and  floating  in  the  air  in  clear  weather;  especially  in  the 
autumn.  By  transference  anything  light,  unsubstantial  or 
flimsy  is  known  as  "gossamer."  A  thin  gausy  material  used 
for  trimming  and  millinery,  resembling  the  "  chiffon  "  of  to-day, 
was  formerly  known  as  gossamer;  and  in  the  early  Victorian 
period  it  was  a  term  used  in  the  hat  trade  'or  silk  hats  of  very 
light  weight. 

The  word  is  obscure  in  origin,  it  is  found  in  numerous  forms 
in  English,  and  is  apparently  taken  from  tost,  goose  and 
somere,  summer.  The  Germans  have  Mddckensommer,  maidens' 
summer,  and  Altweibersommer,  old  women's  summer,  as  well 
as  Sommerfaden,  summer-threads,  as  equivalent  to  the  English 
gossamer,  the  connexion  apparently  being  that  gossamer  is 
seen  most  frequently  in  the  warm  days  of  late  autumn  (St 
Martin's  summer)  when  geese  arc  also  in  season.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  gate  d  Maria 
(gauze  of  Mary)  through  the  legend  that  gossamer  was  origin- 
ally the  threads  which  fell  awav  from  the  Virgin's  shroud  on  her 
assumption. 

GOSSE,  EDMUND  (1840-  ),  English  poet  and  critic,  was 
born  in  London  on  the  11st  of  September  1849,  son  of  the  zoolo- 
gist P.  H.  Gosse.  In  1867  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  remained 
until  he  became  in  1875  translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
1004  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1884-1800  be  was  Clark  Lecturer  in  English  literature  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Himself  a  writer  of  literary  verse  of  much 
grace,  and  master  of  a  prose  style  admirably  expressive  of  a  wide 
and  appreciative  culture,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  valuable 
work  in  bringing  foreign  literature  home  to  English  readers. 
Northern  Studies  (1879),  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  literature 
of  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  was  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged 
visit  to  those  countries,  and  was  followed  by  later  work  in  the 
same  direction.  He  translated  Ibsen's  Hedda  Gabler  (1801), 
and,  with  W.  Archer,  Tke  if  osier- Builder  (1893),  and  in  1007 
he  wrote  a  life  of  Ibsen  for  the  "  Literary  Lives  "  series.  He 
also  edited  the  English  translation  of  the  works  of  Bjdmson. 


His  services  to  Scandinavian  letters  were  acknowledged  in  toot, 
when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Norwegian  order  of  St  Olaf 
of  the  first  class.  Mr  Gosse's  published  volumes  of  verse  include 
On  Viol  and  Flute  (1873),  King  Erik  (1876),  New  Poems  (1879), 
Firdausi  in  Exile  (1S85),  In  Russei  and  Silver  (1894),  Collected 
Poems  (1896).  Hypdympia,  or  Ike  Cods  on  Ike  Island  (tool), 
an  "  ironic  phantasy,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  aolh 
century,  though  the  personages  are  Greek  gods,  if  written  in 
prose,  with  some  blank  verse.  His  Seventeenth  Century  Studies 
(1883),  Life  of  William  Congretx  (1888),  Tke  Jacobean  Poets 
(1894),  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr  Jokn  Donne,  Dean  of  St  Paul's 
(1899),  Jeremy  Taylor  (1904,  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "),  and 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1005)  form  a  very  considerable 
body  of  critical  work  on  the  English  17th-century  writers.  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Thomas  Gray,  whose  works  he  edited  (4  vols., 
1884);  A  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (1889);  a 
History  of  Modem  English  Literature  (1897),  and  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 
of  an  Illustrated  Record  of  Englisk  Literature  (1003-1004)  under- 
taken in  connexion  with  Dr  Richard  Garnett.  Mr  Gosse  was 
always  a  sympathetic  student  of  the  younger  school  of  French 
and  Belgian  writers,  some  of  his  papers  on  the  subject  being 
collected  as  French  Profiles  (1905).  Critical  Kit-Kols  (1896) 
contains  an  admirable  criticism  of  J.  M.  de  Hcredia,  reminiscences 
of  Lord  de  Tabley  and  others.  He  edited  Heineraann's  series 
of  "  Literature  of  the  World  "  and  the  same  publisher's  "  Inter- 
national Library."  To  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  he  contributed  numerous  articles,  and  his  services 
as  chief  literary  adviser  in  the  preparation  of  the  10th  and  nth 
editions  incidentally  testify  to  the  high  position  held  by  him 
in  the  contemporary  world  of  letters.  In  1005  he  was  entertained 
in  Paris  by  the  leading  litterateurs  as  a  representative  of  English 
literary  culture.  In  1907  Mr  Gosse  published  anonymously 
Father  and  Son,  an  intimate  study  of  his  own  early  family  life. 
He  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Dr  G.  W.  Epos,  and  had  a  son  and 

two  daughters. 

GOSSE,  PHILIP  HENRY  (1810-1888),  English  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Worcester  on  the  6th  of  April  1810,  his  father, 
Thomas  Gosse  (1765-1844)  being  a  miniature  painter.  In  his 
youth  the  family  settled  at  Poole,  where  Gosse's  turn  for  natural 
history  was  noticed  and  encouraged  by  his  aunt,  Mrs  Bell,  the 
mother  of  the  zoologist,  Thomas  Bell  (1792-1880).  He  had, 
however,  little  opportunity  for  developing  it  until,  in  1827, 
he  found  himself  clerk  in  a  whaler's  office  at  Carbon  ear,  in 
Newfoundland,  where  be  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  life  by 
observations,  chiefly  with  the  microscope.  After  a  brief  and 
unsuccessful  interlude  of  farming  in  Canada,  during  which  he 
wrote  an  unpublished  work  on  the  entomology  of  Newfoundland, 
he  travelled  in  the  United  States,  was  received  and  noticed 
by  men  of  science,  was  employed  as  a  teacher  for  some  lime 
in  Alabama,  and  returned  to  England  in  1830.  His  Canadian 
Naturalist  (1840),  written  on  the  voyage  home,  was  followed 
in  1843  by  his  Introduction  to  Zoology.  His  first  widely  popular 
book  was  The  Ocean  (1844).  In  1844  Gosse,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  teaching  in  London,  was  sent  by  the  British  Museum  to 
collect  specimens  of  natural  history  in  Jamaica.  He  spent 
nearly  two  years  on  that  island,  and  after  his  return  published 
his  Birds  of  Jamaica  (1847)  and  his  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica  (185 1).  He  also  wrote  about  this  time  several  zoological 
works  for  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  laboured  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
impair  his  health.  While  recovering  at  Ilfracombe,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  forms  of  marine  life  so  abundant  on  that  shore, 
and  in  1853  published  A  Naturalist's  Rambles  on  tke  Devonshire 
Coast,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  marine  aquarium 
invented  by  him,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  preserving 
zoophytes  and  other  marine  animals  of  the  humbler  grades 
alive  and  in  good  condition  away  from  the  sea.  This  arrange- 
ment was  more  fully  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  his  A  ovarium 
(1854),  succeeded  in  1855-1856  by  A  Manual  of  Marine  Zoology, 
in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  nearly  700  wood  engravings 
after  the  author's  drawings.  A  volume  on  the  marine  fauna 
of  Tenby  succeeded  in  1856.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  F.R.S.   Gosse,  who  was  a  most  careful  observer,  but  who 
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tacked  the  philosophical  spirit,  was  now  tempted  to  essay  work 
of  a  more  ambitious  order,  publishing  in  1857  two  books.  Life 
and  Omphalos,  embodying  his  speculations  on  the  appearance 
of  life  on  the  earth,  which  he  considered  to  have  been  instan- 
taneous, at  least  as  regarded  its  higher  forms.  His  views  met 
with  no  favour  from  scientific  men,  and  he  returned  to  the 
field  of  observation,  which  he  was  better  qualified  to  cultivate. 
Taking  up  his  residence  at  St  Marycburch,  in  South  Devon,  he 
produced  from  t8$8  to  i860  his  standard  work  on  sea-anemones, 
the  Actiuologia  BrilannUa.  The  Romance  of  Natural  History 
and  other  popular  works  followed.  In  1865  he  abandoned 
authorship,  and  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
orchids.  Study  of  the  Rolifcra,  however,  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  his  results  were  embodied  in  a  monograph  by 
Dr  C.  T.  Hudson  (1SS6).  He  died  at  St  Marychurch  on  the 
ijrd  of  August  1888. 

His  life  was  written  by  his  son,  Edmund  Cosjc. 

GOSSEC,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (1734-1829),  French  musical 
composer,  son  of  a  small  farmer,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
VcrgTtics,  in  Belgian  Hainaul,  and  showing  early  a  taste  for 
musk  became  a  choir-boy  at  Antwerp.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1751  and  was  taken  up  by  Rameau.  He  became  conductor 
of  a  private  band  kept  by  La  Popelinicre,  \  wealthy  amateur, 
and  gradually  determined  to  do  something  to  revive  the  study 
of  instrumental  music  in  France.  He  had  his  own  first  symphony 
performed  in  1754,  and  as  conductor  to  the  Prince  de  Condi's 
orchestra  he  produced  several  operas  and  other  compositions 
of  bis  own.  He  imposed  his  influence  upon  French  music  with 
remarkable  success,  founded  the  Concert  des  Amateurs  in  1770, 
organized  the  Ecote  dc  Chant  in  1784,  was  conductor  of  the  band 
of  the  Garde  Nationalc  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  appointed 
(with  Mehul  and  Cherubini)  inspector  of  the  Conservatoire  dc 
Musiquc  when  this  institution  was  created  in  1795.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Institute  and  a  chevalier  of  the  legion 
of  honour.  Outside  France  he  was  but  little  known,  and  his 
own  numerous  compositions,  sacred  and  secular,  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  those  of  men  of  greater  genius;  but  he  has  a 
place  in  history  as  the  inspircr  of  others,  and  as  having  powerfully 
stimulated  the  revival  of  instrumental  music  He  died  at 
Passy  on  the  1 6th  of  February  1829. 

See  the  Lots  by  P.  Hcdouin  (1852)  and  E.  C.  J.  Gregoir  (1878). 

GOSSIP  (from  the  O.E.  godsibb,  i.e.  God,  and  sib,  akin,  standing 
in  relation  to),  originally  a  god-parent,  i.e.  one  who  by  taking  a 
sponsor's  vows  at  a  baptism  stands  in  a  spiritual  relationship 
to  the  child  baptized.  The  common  modern  meaning  is  of  light 
personal  or  social  conversation,  or,  with  an  invidious  sense,  of 
idle  tale- bearing.  "  Gossip"  was  early  used  with  the  sense  of 
a  friend  or  acquaintance,  cither  of  the  parent  of  the  child 
baptized  or  of  the  other  god-parents,  and  thus  came  to  be  used, 
with  little  reference  to  the  position  of  sponsor,  for  women  friends 
of  the  mother  present  at  a  birth;  the  transition  of  meaning 
to  an  idle  chatterer  or  talker  for  talking's  sake  b  easy.  The 
application  to  the  idle  talk  of  such  persons  does  not  appear  to 
be  an  early  one. 

GOSSNER.  JOHANNES  EVANGELISTA  (177J-1858),  German 

divine  and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Hausen  near  Augsburg 

on  the  14th  of  December  i}7J,  and  educated  at  the  university 

of  DiUingen.   Here  like  Martin  Boos  and  others  he  came  under 

the  spell  of  the  Evangelical  movement  promoted  by  Johann 

Michael  Sailer,  the  professor  of  pastoral  theology.   After  taking 

priest's  orders,  Gossncr  held  livings  at  Dirlewang  (1804-1811) 

and  Munich  (181 1-1817),  hut  his  evangelical  tendencies  brought 

about  his  dismissal  and  in  1826  he  formally  left  the  Roman 

Catholic  for  the  Protestant  communion.    As  minister  of  the 

Bethlehem  church  in  Berlin  (1820-1846)  he  was  conspicuous 

not  only  for  practical  and  effective  preaching,  but  for  the  founding 

of  schools,  asylums  and  missionary  agencies.   He  died  on  the 

aolh  of  March  1858. 

Lars  by  Bcthmann-Hollwcg  (Berlin,  1858)  and  H.  Dalton 
(Berlin,  1878).  

COSSON,    STEPHEN    (1554-1624),    English    satirist,  was 

baptized  at  St  George's,  Canterbury,  on  the  17th  of  April  1554. 


He  entered  Corpus  Christ i  College,  Oxford,  1572,  and  on  leaving 
the  university  in  1576  he  went  to  London.  In  1598  Francis 
_  Meres  in  his  Paltadis  Tamia  mentions  him  with  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Abraham  Fraunce  and  others  among  the  "  best  for  pastorall," 
but  no  pastorals  of  his  are  extant.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
actor,  and  by  his  own  confession  he  wrote  plays,  for  he  speaks 
of  Calititscs  Conspiracies  as  a  "  Pig  of  mine  own  Sowc."  To 
this  play  and  some  others,  on  account  of  their  moral  intention, 
he  extends  indulgence  in  the  general  condemnation  of  stage 
plays  contained  in  his  Schoolc  of  Abuse,  containing  a  pleasant 
invective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters  and  such  tike 
Caterpillars  of  the  Commonwealth  (1579).  The  euphuistic  style 
of  this  pamphlet  and  its  ostentatious  display  of  learning  were 
in  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  insincerity. 
Gosson  justified  his  attack  by  considerations  of  the  disorder 
which  the  love  of  melodrama  and  of  vulgar  comedy  was  intro- 
ducing into  the  social  life  of  London.  It  was  not  only  by 
extremists  like  Gosson  that  these  abuses  were  recognized. 
Spenser,  in  his  Teares  of  the  Muses  (1501),  laments  the  same 
evils,  although  only  in  general  terms.  The  tract  was  dedicated 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  seems  not  unnaturally  to  have 
resented  being  connected  with  a  pamphlet  which  opened  with 
a  comprehensive  denunciation  of  poets,  for  Spenser,  writing 
to  Gabriel  Harvey  (Oct.  16,  1579)  of  the  dedication,  says  the 
author  "  was  for  hys  labor  scorned."  He  dedicated,  however, 
a  second  tract,  The  Ephemerides  of  Phialo  .  .  .  and  A  Short 
Apotogic  of  the  Schoolc  of  Abuse,  to  Sidney  on  Oct.  28th,  1579. 
Gosson's  abuse  of  poets  seems  to  have  had  a  large  share  in 
inducing  Sidney  to  write  his  Apotogic  for  Poelrie,  which  probably 
dates  from  1581.  After  the  publication  of  the  Schoolc  of  Abuse 
Gosson  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  a  gentleman  (Plays  Confuted.  "  To  the  Reader,"  1582). 
Anthony  A  Wood  places  this  earlier  and  assigns  the  termination 
of  his  tutorship  indirectly  to  his  animosity  against  the  stage, 
which  apparently  wearied  his  patron  of  his  company.  The 
publication  of  his  polemic  provoked  many  retorts,  the  most 
formidable  of  which  was  Thomas  Lodge's  Defence  of  Playes 
(1 580).  The  players  themselves  retaliated  by  reviving  Gosson's 
own  plays.  Gosson  replied  to  his  various  opponents  in  1582 
by  his  Playes  Confuted  in  Five  Actions,  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham.  Meanwhile  he  had  taken  orders,  was  made 
lecturer  of  the  parish  church  at  Stepney  (158$),  and  was  pre- 
sented by  the  queen  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Wigborough,  Essex, 
which  he  exchanged  in  1600  for  St  Botolph's,  Bishopsgatc.  He 
died  on  the  13th  of  February  1624.  PleatanlQuippes  for  Upstart 
New-fangled  Gentlewomen  (1595),  a  coarse  satiric  poem,  is  also 
ascribed  to  Gosson. 

The  Schoole  of  Abuse  and  Apdogie  were  edited  (1868)  by  Prof.  E. 
Arber  in  his  English  Reprints.   Two  poems  of  Gosson's  are  included. 

GOT.  FRANCOIS  JULES  EDMOND  (1822-1001),  French  actor, 
was  born  at  Lignerollcs  on  the  1st  of  October  1822,  and  entered 
the  Conservatoire  in  1841,  winning  the  second  prixe  for  comedy 
that  year  and  the  first  in  1842.  After  a  year  of  military  service 
be  made  his  debut  at  the  Comcdie  Franchise  on  the  17th  of  July 
1844,  as  Alexis  in  Les  Htrilicrs  and  Mascarcllcs  in  Les  Pricicnscs 
ridicules.  He  was  immediately  admitted  pensionnaire,  and  be- 
came socUlaire  in  1850.  By  special  permission  of  the  emperor 
in  1866  he  played  at  the  Odeon  in  Emile  Augier's  Contagion. 
His  golden  jubilee  at  the  Theatre  Francais  was  celebrated  in 
1894,  and  be  made  his  final  appearance  the  year  after.  Got 
was  a  fine  representative  of  the  grand  style  of  French  acting, 
and  was  much  admired  in  England  as  well  as  in  Paris.  He 
wrote  the  libretto  of  the  opera  Francois  Villon  (1857)  and  also 
of  L'Esclave  (1874).  In  1881  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

GOTA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  draining  the  great  Lake  Vencr. 
The  name,  however,  is  more  familiar  in  its  application  to  the 
canal  which  affords  communication  between  Gothenburg  and 
Stockholm.  The  river  flows  out  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  almost  due  south  to  the  Cattegat,  which  it  enters 
by  two  arms  enclosing  the  island  of  Hisingcn,  the  eastern  forming 
the  harbour  and  bearing  the  heavy  sea-traffic  of  the  port  of 
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Got  henburg.  The  Gota  river  is  50  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable 
for  Urge  vessels,  a  scries  of  locks  surmounting  the  famous  falls 
of  Trolihattan  (?.».).  Passing  the  abrupt  wooded  Hallcbcrg 
and  Hunnebcrg  (royal  shooting  preserves)  Lake  Vencr  is  reached 
at  Vcncrsborg.  Several  important  pons  lie  on  the  north,  east 
and  south  shores  (sec  Vener).  From  Sjotorp,  midway  on  the 
eastern  shore,  the  western  Gota  canal  leads  S.E.  to  Karlsborg. 
Its  course  necessitates  over  twenty  locks  to  raise  it  from  the 
Vener  level  (144  ft.)  to  its  extreme  height  of  300  ft.,  and  lower 
it  over  the  subsequent  fall  through  the  small  lakes  Vikcn  and 
Boltcn  to  Lake  Vctter  (<?.r. ;  280  ft.),  which  the  route  crosses  to 
Motala.  The  eastern  canal  continues  eastward  from  this  point, 
and  a  descent  is  followed  through  five  locks  to  Lake  Borcn, 
after  which  the  canal,  carried  still  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
overlooks  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain.  The  picturesque  Lake 
Roxcn  with  its  ruined  castle  of  Stjcrnarp  is  next  traversed.  At 
Norsholm  a  branch  canal  connects  Lake  Glan  to  the  north, 
giving  access  to  the  important  manufacturing  centre  of  Nortko- 
ping.  Passing  Lake  Asplangcn,  the  canal  follows  a  cut  through 
steep  rocks,  and  then  resumes  an  elevated  course  to  the  old  town 
of  Sodcrkoping,  after  which  the  Baltic  is  reached  at  Mem. 
Vessels  plying  to  Stockholm  run  N.E.  among  the  coastal  island- 
fringe  {skargdrd),  and  then  follow  the  Sodcrtclge  canal  into 
Lake  Malar.  The  whole  distance  from  Gothenburg  to  Stockholm 
isabout36om.,andlhcvoyagclakcsaboul  J  J  days.  The  length 
of  artificial  work  on  the  Gota  canal  proper  is  54  m.,  and  there 
arc  58  locks.  The  scenery  is  not  such  as  will  bear  adverse 
weather  conditions;  that  of  the  western  canal  is  without  any 
interest  save  in  the  remarkable  engineering  work.  The  idea 
of  a  canal  dates  from  15 16,  but  the  construction  was  organized 
by  Baron  von  Flatten  and  engineered  by  Thomas  Telford  in 
1810-1832.  The  falls  of  Trolihattan  had  already  been  locked 
successfully  in  1800. 

GOTARZES,  or  Gotekzes,  king  of  Parthia  (c.  a.d.  42-51). 
In  an  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Bchistun*  he  is 
called  rurdpffp  YtoToQpcn ,  i.e.  "  son  of  Gfw,"  and  seems 
to  be  designated  as  "  satrap  of  satrap."  This  inscription 
therefore  probably  dales  from  the  reign' of  Artabanus  II.  (a.d. 
10-40),  to  whose  family  Gotarzcs  must  have  belonged.  From 
a  very  barbarous  coin  of  Gotarzcs  with  the  inscription  0a?t- 
Xtwt  0am'S*wi>  Apoarof  vol  MtaXoi'itum  A/wa0aww  IWpfij* 
(Wroth,  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  0}  Parthia,  p.  16s;  Numism. 
Chron.,  1000,  p.  9$;  the  earlier  readings  of  this  inscription  arc 
wrong),  which  must  be  translated  "  king  of  kings  Arsakcs, 
named  son  of  Artabanos,  Gotarzcs,"  it  appears  that  he  was 
adopted  by  Artabanus.  When  the  troublesome  reign  of  Arta- 
banus II.  ended  in  a.d.  39  or  40,  he  was  succeeded  by  Vardancs, 
probably  his  son;  but  against  him  in  41  rose  Gotarzcs  (the  dates 
arc  fixed  by  the  coins).  He  soon  made  himself  detested  by  his 
cruelty — among  many  other  murders  he  even  slew  his  brother 
Artabanus  and  his  w  hole  family  (Tac.  A  Hit.  xi.  8)— and  Vardancs 
regained  the  throne  in  42;  Gotarzcs  fled  to  Hyrcania  and 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Dalian  nomads.  The  war  between 
the  two  kings  was  at  last  ended  by  a  treaty,  as  both  were  afraid 
of  the  conspiracies  of  their  nobles.  Gotarzcs  returned  to 
Hyrcania.  But  when  Vardancs  was  assassinated  in  45,  Gotarzcs 
was  acknowledged  in  the  whole  empire  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  9  ff.; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  3,  4,  where  Gotarzcs  is  called  Kotardes). 
He  now  takes  on  his  coins  the  usual  Parthian  titles,  "  king  of 
kings  Arsaces  the  benefactor,  the  just ,  the  illustrious  (Epipkants), 
the  friend  of  the  Greeks  (Philhcllcn),"  without  mentioning  his 
proper  name.  The  discontent  excited  by  his  cruelty  and  luxury 
induced  the  hostile  party  to  apply  to  the  emperor  Claudius 
and  fetch  from  Rome  an  Arsacid  prince  Mcherdatcs  (i.e.  Mithra- 
dates),  who  lived  there  as  hostage.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates 
in  49,  but  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzcs,  who  cut 
off  his  ears  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  10  ff.).  Soon  after  Gotatzcs  died, 
according  to  Tacitus,  of  an  illness;  Joseph  us  says  that  he  was 
murdered.    His  last  coin  is  dated  from  June  51. 

'  Rawlinson.  Journ.  Roy.  Ctot.  Sot.  ix.  114;  Flandin  and  Co»te, 
La  Ptru  ancunnt,  i.  tab.  19;  Dittcnbcrgcr,  QruntH  Ctatti  inur. 
*5«- 


An  earlier  "  Arsakcs  with  the  'name  Gotarzcs,"  mentioned  6tt 
some  astronomical  tablets  from  Babylon  (Straumaier  in  Ztilickr. 
fur  Alsynologie,  vi.  216;  Mahler  in  Wuntr  Zeiluhr.  fur  Kundt  d*t 
MtTnenlaHdi,  xv.  63  ff.).  appears  to  have  reigned  (or  some  t<mc  in 
Babylonia  about  87  B.C.  (Ed.  M.) 

GOTHA,  a  town  of  Germany,  alternately  with  Coburg  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Golha,  in  a  pleasant 
sit  uation  on  t  he  Leine  canal,  6  m.  N.  of  the  slope  of  t  he  Thuri  ngi  a  n 
forest,  17  m.  \V.  from  Erfurt,  on  the  railway  to  Bcbra-Casscl. 
Pop.  (1905)36,906.  It  consists  of  an  old  inner  town  and  encircling 
suburbs,  and  is  dominated  by  the  castle  of  Friedcnstein,  lying 
on  the  Schtossbcrgal  an  elevation  of  1  too  ft.  With  theexecption 
of  those  in  the  older  portion  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  hand* 
some  and  spacious,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  and  promenades 
between  the  suburbs  and  the  castle  add  gTcatly  to  the  town's 
attractiveness.  To  the  south  of  the  castle  there  is  an  extensive 
and  finely  adorned  park.  To  the  north-west  of  the  town  the 
Galberg— on  which  there  is  a  public  pleasure  garden— and 
to  the  south-west  the  Seeberg  rise  to  a  height  of  over  1300  ft. 
and  afford  extensive  views.  The  castle  of  Friedcnstein,  begun 
by  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  in  1643  and 
completed  in  1654,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  of  Grim- 
menstein.  It  is  a  huge  square  building  flanked  with  two  wings, 
having  towers  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft.  It  contains 
the  ducal  cabinet  of  coins  and  the  ducal  library  of  nearly  200  000 
volumes,  among  which  are  several  rare  editions  and  about 
6000  manuscripts.  The  pict  urc  gallery,  the  cabinet  of  engravings, 
the  natural  history  museum,  the  Chinese  museum,  and  the 
cabinet  of  art,  which  includes  a  collection  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan, 
Roman  and  German  antiquities,  are  now  included  in  the  new 
museum,  completed  in  1878,  which  stands  on  a  terrace  to  the 
south  of  the  castle.  The  principal  other  public  buildings  are 
the  church  of  St  Margaret  with  a  beautiful  portal  and  a  lofty 
tower,  founded  in  the  12th  century,  twice  burnt  down,  and 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1652;  the  church  of  the  Augustinian 
convent,  with  an  altar-piece  by  the  painter  Simon  Jacobs; 
the  theatre;  the  fire  insurance  bank  and  the  life  insurance  bank; 
the  ducal  palace,  in  the  Italian  villa  style,  with  a  winter  garden 
and  picture  gallery;  the  buildings  of  the  ducal  legislature; 
the  hospital;  the  old  town-hall,  dating  from  the  nth  century; 
the  old  residence  of  the  painter  Lucas  Cranach,  now  used  as  a 
girls'  school;  the  ducal  stable;  and  the  Friedrichsthal  palace, 
now  used  as  public  offices.  The  educational  establishments 
include  a  gymnasium  (founded  in  1524,  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Germany),  two  training  schools  for  teachers,  conservatoires 
of  music  and  several  scientific  institutions.  Gotha  is  remarkable 
for  its  insurance  societies  and  for  the  support  it  has  given  to 
cremation  The  crematorium  was  long  regarded  as  a  model 
for  such  establishments. 

Gotha  is  one  of  the  most  active  commercial  towns  of  Thuringia, 
its  manufactures  including  sausages,  for  which  it  has  a  great 
reputation,  porcelain,  tobacco,  sugar,  machinery,  mechanical 
and  surgical  instruments,  musical  instruments,  shoes,  lamps 
and  toys.  There  arc  also  a  number  of  nurseries  and  market 
gardens.  The  book  trade  is  represented  by  about  a  dozen  firms, 
including  that  of  the  great  geographical  house  of  Justus  Perthes, 
founded  in  1785. 

Gotha  (in  old  chronicles  called  Coicgewe  and  later  Cotaha) 
existed  as  a  village  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  930  its  lord 
Gothard  abbot  of  Hcrsfcld  surrounded  it  with  walls.  It  was 
known  as  a  town  as  early  as  1200,  about  which  lime  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia.  On  the 
extinction  of  that  line  Gotha  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
electors  of  Saxony,  and  it  fell  later  to  the  Ernestine  line  of  dukes. 
After  the  batllc  of  Muhlbcrg  in  1 547  the  castle  of  Grimmcnstcin 
was  partly  destroyed,  but  it  was  again  restored  in  1554-  In 
1567  the  town  was  taken  from  Duke  John  Frederick  by  the 
elector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  After  the  death  of  John  Frederick's 
sons,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Golha;  and  on  the  extinction 
of  this  family  it  was  united  in  1825  along  with  the  dukedom  to 
Coburg 
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Sec  Gotka  und  seine  Umgtbttng  (Cot ha,  1851):  K  urine.  BeitrOge 
MUf  Gtsthtehle  dtr  EnUsuktlung  dtr  iocialtn  ZttsUndt  dtr  Sladt 
und  dts  Htrtogtnms  Colha  (Colha,  I86i):  Humbert,  Us  VtUes 
dt  la  Thufintt  (Pari*.  1869),  and  Beck,  Gtttkichtt  dtr  Sladt  Colha 
(Gotha,  1870). 

GOTHAM,  WISE  HEN  OF,  the  early  name  given  to  the  people 
of  the  village  of  Gotham,  Nottingham,  in  allusion  to  their  reputed 
simplicity.  But  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed  the  Gothamitcs 
were  not  so  very  simple.  The  story  is  that  King  John  intended 
to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  villagers,  foreseeing 
ruin  as  the  cost  of  supporting  the  court,  feigned  imbecility  when 
the  royal  messengers  arrived.  Wherever  the  latter  went  they 
saw  the  rustics  engaged  in  some  absurd  task.  John,  on  this 
report,  determined  to  have  his  hunting  lodge  elsewhere,  and  the 
"  wise  men  "  boasted,  "  we  ween  there  are  more  fools  pass 
through  Gotham  than  remain  in  it."  The  "  folcs  of  Gotham  " 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  15th  century  in  the  Tov/utlty 
Mysteries;  and  a  collection  of  their  "  jests  "  was  published  in 
the  16th  century  under  the  title  M err  it  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men 
of  Gotham,  gathered  together  by  A.B.,  of  Phisicke  Doctour.  The 
"  A.B."  was  supposed  to  represent  Andrew  Borde  or  Boordc 
(uoo?-t54o).  famous  among  other  things  for  his  wit,  but  he 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  compilation.  As  typical 
of  the  Gothamitc  folly  is  usually  quoted  the  story  of  the  villagers 
joining  hands  round  a  thornbush  to  shut  in  a  cuckoo  so  that  it 
would  sing  all  the  year.  The  localizing  of  fools  is  common  to 
most  countries,  and  there  arc  many  other  reputed  "  imbecile  " 
centres  in  England  besides  Gotham.  Thus  there  arc  the  people 
of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  the  "  carles  of  Austwick,"  Yorkshire, 
"  the  gowks  of  Gordon,"  Berwickshire,  and  for  many  centuries 
the  charge  of  folly  has  been  made  against  "  silly  "  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  (Dtscriptio  Norfokicniium  about  12th  century,  printed 
in  Wright's  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems).  In  Germany 
there  are  the  Sthildburgers,  in  Holland  the  people  of  Kampen. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  Boeotia  was  the  home  of  fools; 
among  the  Thracians,  Abdcra;  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
Nazareth. 

See  W.  A.  Clouiton,  Book  of  Noodlts  (London,  1888);  R.  H. 
Cunningham,  Amusing  Prose  Chcf>-tocks  (1889). 

GOTHENBURG  (Swed.  Gtttborg),  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Sweden,  on  the  river  GcJta,  5  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Cattcgat, 
2S5  m.  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  rail,  and  360  by  the  Gota  canal- 
route.  Pop.  (1000)  130,619.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
(/Jfu)  of  Gotcborg  och  Bohus.  and  the  seal  of  a  bishop.  It  lies 
on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  lined  with 
quays  on  both  sides,  those  on  the  west  belonging  to  the  large 
island  of  Hisingen,  contained  between  arms  of  the  Gota.  On 
this  island  are  situated  the  considerable  suburbs  of  Lindholmen 
and  Lundby. 

The  city  itself  stretches  east  and  south  from  the  river,  with 
extensive  and  pleasant  residential  suburbs,  over  a  wooded  plain 
enclosed  by  low  hills.  The  inner  city,  including  the  business 
quarter,  is  contained  almost  entirely  between  the  river  and  the 
Rosen! unds  canal,  continued  in  the  Valigraf,  the  moat  of  the  old 
fortifications;  and  is  crossed  by  the  Storahamn,  Ostrahamn 
and  Vcstrahamn  canals.  The  Storahamn  is  flanked  by  the 
handsome  tree-planted  quays,  Norra  and  Sfidra  Hamngatan. 
The  first  of  these;-  starting  from  the  Stora  Bommcnshamn, 
where  the  sea-going  passenger-steamers  lie,  leads  past  the  museum 
to  the  Gustaf-Adolfs-Torg.  The  museum,  in  the  old  East 
India  Company's  house,  has  fine  collections  in  natural  history, 
entomology,  botany,  anatomy,  archaeology  and  ethnography, 
a  picture  and  sculpture  gallery,  and  exhibits  of  coins  and  in- 
dustrial art.  Gustaf-Adolfs-Torg  is  the  business  centre,  and 
contains  the  towri-hall  (1670)  and  exchange  (1849).  Here  are 
statues  by  B.  E.  Fogclbcrg  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  of  Odin, 
and  of  Oscar  I.  by  J.  P.  Molin.  Among  several  churches  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city  is  the  cathedral  (Gustavii  Domkyrka), 
a  cruciform  church  founded  in  1633  and  rebuilt  after  fires  in 
1741  and  1815.  Here  arc  also  the  customs-house  and  residence 
of  the  governor  of  the  l<tn.  On  the  north  side,  closely  adjacent, 
are  the  LilLa  Bommcnshamn,  where  the  Gota  canal  steamers 
lie,  and  the  two  principal  railway  stations,  Statens  and  Bcrgslafs 


Bangard.  Above  the  Rosenlunds  canal  rises  a  low,  rocky 
eminence,  Lilla  Otterhallcbcrg.  The  inner  city  is  girdled  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  Kungspark,  which  contains  Molin's 
famous  group  of  statuary,  the  Belt-bucklers  (Bdlltspannare), 
and  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
(Tradgirdsforcningen).  These  grounds  are  traversed  by  the 
broad  Nya  Alle,  a  favourite  promenade,  and  beyond  them  lies 
the  best  residential  quarter,  the  first  houses  facing  Vasa  Street, 
Vasa  Park  and  Kungsport  Avenue.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
last  are  the  university  and  the  New  theatre.  Al  the  west  end 
of  Vasa  Street  is  the  city  library,  the  most  important  in  the 
country  except  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm  and  the  university 
libraries  at  L'psala  and  Lund.  The  suburbs  arc  extensive.  To 
the  south-west  arc  Majorna  and  Masthuggct,  with  numerous 
factories.  Beyond  these  lie  the  fine  Slottskog  Park,  planted  with 
oaks,  and  picturesquely  broken  by  rocky  hills  commanding  views 
of  the  busy  river  and  the  city.  The  suburb  of  Annedal  is  the 
workmen's  quarter;  others  arc  Landala,  Garda  and  Stampcn. 
All  are  connected  with  the  city  by  electric  tramways.  Six 
railways  leave  the  city  from  four  stations.  The  principal  lines, 
from  the  Statens  and  Bcrgslafs  stations,  run  N.  to  Trollhiittan, 
and  into  Norway  (Christiania);  N.E.  between  Lakes  Vener 
and  Vctter  to  Stockholm,  Falun  and  the  north;  E.  to  Boris 
and  beyond,  and  S.  by  the  coast  to  Hclsingborg,  &c.  From 
the  Vestg6ta  station  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  N.E.  to  Skara 
and  the  southern  shores  of  Vener,  and  from  Sard  station  near 
Slottskog  Park  a  line  serves  Sard,  a  seaside  watering-place  on 
an  island  jo  m.  S.  of  Gothenburg. 

The  city  has  numerous  important  educational  establishments. 
The  university  (Higskola)  was  a  private  foundation  (1891). 
but  is  governed  by  a  board,  the  members  ol  which  are  nominated 
by  the  state,  the  town  council,  Royal  Society  of  Science  and 
Literature,  directors  of  the  museum,  and  the  staffs  of  the  various 
local  colleges.  There  arc  several  boys'  schools,  a  college  for 
girls,  a  scientific  college,  a  commercial  college  (1876),  a  school 
of  navigation,  and  Chalmers*  Polytcchnical  College,  founded 
by  William  Chalmers  (1 748-181 1),  a  native  of  Gothenburg  of 
English  parentage.  He  bequeathed  half  his  fortune  to  this 
institution,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Sahlgrenska  hospital. 
A  people's  library  was  founded  by  members  of  the  family  of 
Dickson,  several  of  whom  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
philanthropical  works  in  the  city.  The  connexion  of  the  family 
with  Gothenburg  dates  from  i8oj,  when  Robert  Dickson,  a 
native  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  founded  the  business  in  which 
he  was  joined  in  1807  by  his  brother  James. 

In  respect  of  industry  and  commerce  as  a  whole  Gothenburg 
ranks  as  second  to  Stockholm  in  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  actually 
the  principal  centre  of  export  trade  and  port  of  register;  and 
as  a  manufacturing  town  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  Mai  mo.  Its 
principal  industrial  establishments  arc  mechanical  works  (both 
in  the  city  and  at  Lundby).  saw-mills,  dealing  with  the  timber 
which  is  brought  down  the  Gota,  flour-mills,  margarine  factories, 
breweries  and  distilleries,  tobacco  works,  cotton  mills,  dyeing 
and  bleaching  works  (at  Lcvantcn  in  the  vicinity),  furniture 
factories,  paper  and  leather  works,  and  shipbuilding  yards. 
The  vessels  registered  at  the  port  in  1901  were  J47  of  1 20,488  Ions. 
There  are  about  3  m.  of  quays  approachable  by  vessels  drawing 
}o  ft.,  and  slips  for  the  accommodation  of  large  vessels.  Gothen- 
burg is  the  principal  port  of  embarkation  of  Swedish  emigrants 
for  America. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  council  including  two  mayors,  and 
returns  nine  members  to  the  second  chamber  of  the  Riksdag 
(parliament). 

Founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1619,  Gothenburg  was 
from  the  first  designed  to  be  fortified,  a  town  of  the  same  name 
founded  on  Hisingen  in  1603  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
during  the  Calmar  war.  From  i6j  i,  when  it  was  first  chartered, 
it  steadily  increased,  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  Danish 
wars  of  the  last  half  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  t8th 
centuries,  and  from  several  extensive  conflagrations  (the  last 
in  181  j),  which  have  destroyed  important  records  of  its  history. 
The  great  development  of  its  herring  fishery  in  the  latter  part 
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of  the  1 8th  century  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  city's  trade,  which 
was  kept  up  by  the  influence  of  the  "  Continental  System," 
under  which  Gothenburg  became  a  depot  for  the  colonial  mer- 
chandise of  England.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  it  began  to 
decline,  but  after  its  closer  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  Gota  canal  (opened  i8j»)  and  Western  railway 
it  rapidly  advanced  both  in  population  and  trade.  Since  the 
demolition  of  its  fortifications  in  1807,  it  has  been  defended 
only  by  some  small  forts.  Gothenburg  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Bengt  Lidner  (1757-1793)  and  two  of  Sweden's  greatest 
sculptors,  Bengt  Erland  Fogelberg  (1786-1854)  and  Johann 
Peter  Molin  (1814-1875).  After  the  French  Revolution  Gothen- 
burg was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
name  of  this  city  is  associated  with  the  municipal  licensing 
system  known  as  the  Gothenburg  System  (sec  Liquor  Laws). 

See  VV.  Berg,  Sam!  in  far  till  GOteborti  hitloria  (Gothenburg,  1803); 
Lagerberg.  C6Ubort  i  dUre  ock  nyar*  lid  (Gothenburg,  1901): 
Friding.  iDttforna  C6Ubort  (Stockholm,  1903). 

GOTHIC,  the  term  generally  applied  to  medieval  architecture, 
and  more  especially  to  that  in  which  the  pointed  arch  appears. 
The  style  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
warlike  people  known  as  the  Goths,  some  of  whom  (the  East 
Goths,  or  Ostrogoths)  settled  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe, 
and  others  (the  West  Goths,  or  Visigoths)  in  the  Asturias  of 
Spain;  but  as  no  buildings  or  remains  of  any  description  have 
ever  been  found,  in  which  there  are  any  traces  of  an  independent 
construction  in  either  brick  or  stone,  the  title  is  misleading; 
since,  however,  it  is  now  so  generally  accepted  it  would  be  difficult 
to  change  it.  The  term  when  first  employed  was  one  of  reproach, 
as  Evelyn  (1702)  when  speaking  of  the  faultless  building  (i.e. 
classic)  says,  "  they  were  demolished  by  the  Goths  or  Vandals, 
who  introduced  their  own  licentious  style  now  called  modern 
or  Gothic."  The  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Sicily  from  the  8th  century  onwards  by  the  Mahom- 
mcdans  for  their  mosques  and  gateways,  some  four  centuries 
before  it  made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  also  makes  it  advisable 
to  adhere  to  the  old  term  Gothic  in  preference  to  Pointed 
Architecture,   (See  Architecture) 

OOTHITB,  or  Goethite,  a  mineral  composed  of  an  iron 
hydrate,  FcjOi-HjO,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhomblc  system 
and  isomorphous  with  diaspore  and  manganite  (q.v.).  It  was 
first  noticed  in  1789,  and  in  1806  was  named  after  the  poet 
Goethe.  Crystals  arc  prismatic,  acicular  or  scaly  in  habit; 
they  have  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid 
(M  in  the  figure).  Reniform  and  stalactilic 
masses  with  a  radiated  fibrous  structure  also 
occur.  The  colour  varies  from  yellowish 
or  reddish  to  blackish-brown,  and  by  trans- 
mitted light  it  is  often  blood-red;  the  streak 
is  brownish-yellow;  hardness,  5;  specific 
gravity,  4-3.  The  best  crystals  arc  the 
brilliant,  blackish-brown  prisms  with  terminal 
pyramidal  planes  (fig.)  from  the  Rcstormcl 
iron  mines  at  Lost  wit  hid,  and  the  Botallack 
mine  at  St  Just  in  Cornwall.  A  variety 
occurring  as  thin  red  scales  at  Siegcn  in  Westphalia  is  known 
as  Rubinglimmer  or  pyrrhosiderite  (from  Gr.  rvpph,  flame- 
coloured,  and  ciinpoi,  iron):  a  scaly-fibrous  variety  from  the 
same  locality  b  called  lepidocrocile  (from  Knit.  Kale,  and  «poirf«, 
fibre).  Samraci blende  or  przibramite  is  a  variety,  from  Przibram 
in  Bohemia,  consisting  of  delicate  acicular  or  capillary  crystals 
arranged  in  radiating  groups  with  a  velvety  surface  and  yellow 
colour. 

Gothitc  occurs  with  other  iron  oxides,  especially  limonitc 
and  hematite,  and  when  found  in  sufficient  quantity  is  mined 
with  these  as  an  ore  of  iron.  It  often  occurs  also  as  an  enclosure 
in  other  minerals.  Acicular  crystals,  resembling  rutile  in  ap- 
pcarance,  sometimes  penetrate  crystals  of  pale-coloured  amethyst, 
for  instance,  at  Wolf's  Island  in  Lake  Onega  in  Russia:  this 
form  of  the  mineral  has  long  been  known  as  oncgite,  and  the 
crystals  enclosing  it  arc  cut  for  ornamental  purposes  under  the 
of  "  Cupid  s  darts  "  (fiichti  d'amour).   The  metallic  glitter 
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of  avanturine  or  sun-stone  (?.?.)  is  due  to  the  enclosed  scale* 
of  gothite  and  certain  other  minerals.  (L.  J.  S.) 

OOTHS  (Colours,  later  Gotkis),  a  Teutonic  people  who  in  the 
tst  century  of  the  Christian  eta  appear  to  have  inhabited  the 
middle  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Vistula.  They  were 
probably  the  easternmost  of  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
According  to  their  own  traditions  as  recorded  by 
Jordanes,  they  had  come  originally  from  the  island  Scandxa, 
i.e.  Skane  or  Sweden,  under  the  leadership  of  a  king  named 
Berig,  and  landed  first  in  a  region  called  Gothiscandaa.  Thence 
they  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Ulmerugi  (the  Holmryge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition),  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kiigcnwalde  in  eastern  Pomerania,  and  conquered  both  ibem 
and  the  neighbouring  Vandals.  Under  their  sixth  king  Filimer 
they  migrated  into  Scythia  and  settled  in  a  district  which  they 
called  Oium.  The  rest  of  their  early  history,  as  it  is  given  by 
Jordanes  following  Cassiodorus,  is  due  to  an  erroneous  identifica- 
tion of  the  Goths  with  the  Getae,  and  ancient  Thradan  people. 

The  credibility  of  the  story  of  the  migration  from  Sweden 
has  been  much  discussed  by  modern  authors.  The  legend  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Goths,  similar  traditions  being  current  among 
the  Langobardi,  the  Burgundians,  and  apparently  several 
other  Teutonic  nations.  It  has  been  observed  jwith  truth 
that  so  many  populous  nations  can  hardly  have  sprung  from 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
these  traditions  certainly  requires  some  explanation.  Possibly, 
however,  many  of  the  royal  families  may  have  contained  an 
element  of  Scandinavian  blood,  a  hypothesis  which  would  well 
accord  with  the  sorial  conditions  of  the  migration  period,  as 
illustrated,  e.g.,  in  Vdliunga  Saga  and  in  Hcrvaror  Saga  ok 
HeHsrekt  Konmgs.  In  the  case  of  the  Goths  a  connexion  with 
Gotland  is  not  unlikely,  since  it  is  clear  from  archaeological 
evidence  that  this  island  had  an  extensive  trade  with  the  coasts 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  in  early  times.  If,  however, 
there  was  any  migration  at  all,  one  would  rather  have  expected 
it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reverse  direction.  For  the  origin 
of  the  Goths  can  hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  the  Vandals, 
whom  according  to  Procopius  they  resembled  in  language  and 
in  all  other  respects.  Moreover  the  Gcpidae,  another  Teutonic 
people,  who  are  said  to  have  formerly  inhabited  the  delta  of 
the  Vistula,  also  appear  to  have  been  closely  connected  with 
the  Goths.  According  to  Jordanes  they  participated  in  the 
migration  from  Scandaa. 

Apart  from  a  doubtful  reference  by  Pliny  to  a  statement 
of  the  early  traveller  Pylheas,  the  first  notices  we  have  of  the 
Goths  go  back  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Marcomannic  king 
Maroboduus.  They  do  not  enter  into  Roman  history,  however, 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  at  which  time  they 
appear  to  have  come  in  conflict  with  the  emperor  Caracalla 
During  this  century  their  frontier  seems  to  have  been  advanced 
considerably  farther  south,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
lower  Danube  was  frequently  ravaged  by  them.  The  emperor 
Gordianus  is  called  "  victor  Gothorum  "  by  Capilolinus,  though 
we  have  no  record  of  the  ground  for  the  daim,  and  further  conflicts 
arc  recorded  with  his  successors,  one  of  whom,  Dcdus,  was  slain 
by  the  Goths  in  Mocsia.  According  to  Jordanes  the  kings  of 
the  Goths  during  these  campaigns  were  Ostrogotha  and  after- 
Wards  Cniva,  the  former  of  whom  is  praised  also  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  Widsilh.  The  emperor  Callus  was  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Goths.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  they  frequently 
ravaged  the  maritime  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Auretian 
is  said  to  have  won  a  victory  over  them,  but  the  province  of 
Dacia  had  to  be  given  up.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great 
Thrace  and  Mocsia  were  again  plundered  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  311. 
Constantine  drove  them  back  and  conduded  peace  with  thdr 
king  Ariaric  in  336.  From  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  we  hear 
of  subdivisions  of  the  nation  called  Greutungi,  Tcruingi, 
Austrogothi  (Ostrogothi),  Visigothi,  Taifali,  though  it  is  not 
clear  whether  these  were  all  distinct. 

Though  by  this  time  the  Goths  had  extended  their  territories 
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far  to  the  south  and  east,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  they  had 
evacuated  their  old  lands  on  the  Vistula.  Jordanes  records 
several  traditions  of  their  conflicts  with  other  Teutonic  tribes, 
in  particular  a  victory  won  by  Ostrogotha  over  Fastida,  king  of 
the  Gepidae,  and  another  by  Ceberic  over  Visimar,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  about  the  end  of  Constantinc's  reign,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Vandals  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  settle 
in  Pannonia.  Geberic  was  succeeded  by  the  most  famous  of 
the  Gothic  kings,  Hcrmanaric  (Eormcnric,  Iormunrckr),  whose 
deeds  are  recorded  in  the  traditions  of  all  Teutonic  nations. 
According  to  Jordanes  he  conquered  the  Hcruli,  the  Acstii, 
the  Venedi,  and  a  number  of  other  tribes  who  seem  to  have  been 
settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia.  From  Anglo-Saxon 
sources  it  seems  probable  that  his  supremacy  reached  westwards 
as  far  as  Holstein.  He  was  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  is  said  to 
have  killed  his  nephews  Embrica  (Emcrca)  and  Fritla  (Fridla) 
in  order  to  obtain  the  great  treasure  which  they  possessed. 
Still  more  famous  is  the  story  of  Suanihilda  (Svanhildr),  who 
according  to  Northern  tradition  was  his  wife  and  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  on  a  false  charge  of  unfaithfulness.  An  attempt 
to  avenge  her  death  was  made  by  her  brothers  Ammius  (Ham5ir) 
and  Sarus  (Sorli)  by  whom  Hcrmanaric  was  severely  wounded. 
To  his  time  belong  a  number  of  other  heroes  whose  exploits 
are  recorded  in  English  and  Northern  tradition,  amongst  whom 
we  may  mention  Wudga  (Vidigoia),  Hama  and  several  others, 
who  in  Widrilh  are  represented  as  defending  their  country  against 
the  Huns  in  the  forest  of  the  Vistula.  Hcrmanaric  committed 
suicide  in  his  distress  at  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  about  A  O.  370, 
and  the  portion  of  the  nation  called  Ostrogoths  then  came  under 
Hunnish  supremacy.  The  Visigoths  obtained  permission  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Mocsia.  A  large  part  of  the  nation 
became  Christian  about  this  time  (see  below).  The  exactions 
of  the  Roman  governors,  however,  soon  led  to  a  quarrel,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Valens  at  Adrianople 
in  the  year  378.  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

From  about  370  the  history  of  the  East  and  West  Goths 
parts  asunder,  to  be  joined  together  again  only  incidentally 
Lsltr  »nd  for  a  season.  The  great  mass  of  the  East  Goths 
htl'Ly.  »'*ycd  north  of  the  Danube,  and  passed  under  the 
overlordship  of  the  Hun.  They  do  not  for  the  present 
pUy  any  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  The  great 
mass  of  the  West  Goths  crossed  the  Danube  into  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  there  played  a  most  important  part  in  various 
characters  of  alliance  and  enmity.  The  great  migration  was  in 
376,  when  they  were  allowed  to  pass  as  peaceful  settlers  under 
their  chief  Frithigem.  His  rival  Athanaric  seems  to  have  tried 
to  maintain  his  party  for  a  while  north  of  the  Danube  in  defiance 
of  the  Huns;  but  he  bad  presently  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation.  The  peaceful  designs  of  Frithigem 
were  meanwhile  thwarted  by  the  ill-treatment  which  the  Goths 
suffered  from  the  Roman  officials,  which  led  first  to  disputes 
and  then  to  open  war.  In  378  the  Goths  won  the  great  battle  of 
Adrianople,  and  after  this  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  successor 
of  Valens,  made  terms  with  them  in  381,  and  the  mass  of  the 
Gothic  warriors  entered  the  Roman  service  as  fotderali.  Many 
of  their  chiefs  were  in  high  favour;  but  it  seems  that  the  orthodox 
Tbeodosius  showed  more  favour  to  the  still  remaining  heathen 
party  among  the  Goths  than  to  the  larger  part  of  them  who  had 
embraced  Arian  Christianity.  Athanaric  himself  came  to  Con- 
stantinople in  381;  he  was  received  with  high  honours,  and  had 
a  solemn  funeral  when  he  died.  His  saying  is  worth  recording, 
as  an  example  of  the  effect  which  Roman  civilization  had  on 
the  Teutonic  mind.  "  The  emperor,"  he  said,  "  was  a  god  upon 
earth,  and  he  who  resisted  him  would  have  his  blood  on  his 
own  head." 

The  death  of  Theodosius  in  395  broke  up  the  union  between 
the  West  Goths  and  the  Empire.  Dissensions  arose  between 
them  and  the  ministers  of  Arcadius;  the  Goths  threw  off  their 
allegiance,  and  chose  Alaric  as  their  king.  This  was  a  restoration 
akke  of  national  unity  and  of  national  independence.  The 
royal  title  had  not  been  borne  by  their  leaders  in  the  Roman 
service.   Alaric  *  position  is  quite  different  from  that  of  several 
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Goths  in  the  Roman  service,  who  appear  as  simple  rebels.  He 
was  of  the  great  West  Gothic  house  of  the  Balthi,  or  Bold-men, 
a  house  second  in  nobility  only  to  that  of  the  Amali.  His  whole 
career  was  taken  up  with  marchings  to  and  fro  within  the  lands, 
first  of  the  Eastern,  then  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Goths 
are  under  him  an  independent  people  under  a  national  king; 
their  independence  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  if  the  Gothic 
king,  in  a  moment  of  peace,  accepts  the  office  and  titles  of  a 
Roman  general.  But  under  Alaric  the  Goths  make  no  lasting 
settlement.  In  the  long  tale  of  intrigue  and  warfare  between 
the  Goths  and  the  two  imperial  courts  which  fills  up  this  whole 
time,-  cessions  of  territory  are  offered  to  the  Goths,  provinces 
are  occupied  by  them,  but  as  yet  they  do  not  take  root  anywhere; 
no  Western  land  as  yet  becomes  Gothia.  Alaric's  designs  of 
settlement  seem  in  his  first  stage  to  have  still  kept  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  Illyricum,  possibly  in  Greece  Towards  the  end  of 
his  career  his  eyes  seem  fixed  on  Africa. 

Greece  was  the  scene  of  his  great  campaign  in  305-06,  the 
second  Gothic  invasion  of  that  country.  In  this  campaign  the 
religious  position  of  the  Goths  is  strongly  marked.  The  Arian 
appeared  as  an  enemy  alike  to  the  pagan  majority  and  the 
Catholic  minority;  but  he  came  surrounded  by  monks,  and  his 
chief  wrath  was  directed  against  the  heathen  temples  (vide  G.  F. 
Hertxberg,  Gtukicku  Grieehtnlands,  iii.  391).  His  Italian  cam- 
paigns fall  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  402-3,  when  he 
was  driven  back  by  Stilicho,  and  that  of  408-10,  after  Stilicho's 
death.  In  this  second  war  he  thrice  besieged  Rome  (408,  409, 
410).  The  second  time  it  suited  a  momentary  policy  to  set 
up  a  puppet  emperor  of  his  own,  and  even  to  accept  a  military 
commission  from  him.  The  third  time  he  sacked  the  city, 
the  first  time  since  Brennus  that  Rome  had  been  taken  by  an 
army  of  utter  foreigners.  The  intricate  political  and  military 
details  of  these  campaigns  are  of  less  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Gothic  nation  than  the  stage  which  Alaric's  reign  marks 
in  the  history  of  that  nation.  It  stands  between  two  periods 
of  settlement  within  the  Empire  and  of  service  under  the  Empire. 
Under  Alaric  there  is  no  settlement,  and  service  is  quite  secondary 
and  precarious;  after  his  death  in  410  the  two  begin  again  in 
new  shapes. 

Contemporary  with  the  campaigns  of  Alaric  was  a  barbarian 
invasion  of  Italy,  which,  according  to  one  view,  again  brings 
the  East  and  West  Goths  together.  The  great  mass  of  the  East 
Goths,  as  has  been  already  said,  became  one  of  the  many  nations 
which  were  under  vassalage  to  the  Huns;  but  their  relation 
was  one  merely  of  vassalage.  They  remained  a  distinct  people 
under  kings  of  their  own,  kings  of  the  house  of  the  Amali  and  of 
the  kindred  of  Ermanaric  (Jordanes,  48).  They  had  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Huns  in  war,  but  they  were  also  able  to  carry  on  wars 
of  their  own;  and  it  has  been  held  that  among  these  separate 
East  Gothic  enterprises  we  arc  to  place  the  invasion  of  Italy  in 
405  by  Radagaisus  (whom  R.  Pallmann1  writes  Ratiger,  and 
takes  him  for  the  chief  of  the  heathen  part  of  the  East  Goths). 
One  chronicler,  Prosper,  makes  this  invasion  preceded  by  another 
in  400,  in  which  Alaric  and  Radagaisus  appear  as  partners. 
The  paganism  of  Radagaisus  is  certain.  The  presence  of  Goths 
in  his  army  is  certain,  but  it  seems  dangerous  to  infer  that  his 
invasion  was  a  national  Gothic  enterprise. 

Under  Ataulphus,  the  brother-in-law  and  successor  of  Alaric, 
another  era  opens,  the  beginning  of  enterprises  which  did  in  the 
end  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  Gothic  monarchy 
in  the  West.  The  position  of  Ataulphus  is  well  marked  by  the 
speech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Orosius.  He  had  at  one  time 
dreamed  of  destroying  the  Roman  power,  of  turning  Romania 
into  Gotkia,  and  putting  Ataulphus  in  the  stead  of  Augustus; 
but  he  had  learned  that  the  world  could  be  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  Rome  and  he  had  determined  to  use  the  Gothic  arms 
for  the  support  of  the  Roman  power.  And  in  the  confused  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  his  actions  (for  the  story  in  Jordanes 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts  in  Olympiodorus  and 
the  chroniclers),  we  can  sec  something  of  this  principle  at  work 
throughout.  Gaul  and  Spain  were  overrun  both  by  barbarian 
>  Gtukichtt  der  Volktmandtrung  (Gotha,  1863-1664). 
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invaders  and  by  rival  emperors.  The  sword  of  the  Goth  was 
to  win  back  the  last  lands  lor  Rome.  And,  amid  many  shillings 
of  allegiance,  Ataulphus  seems  never  to  have  wholly  given  up 
the  position  of  an  ally  of  the  Empire.  His  marriage  with  Placidia, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was  taken  as  the  seal  of 
the  union  between  Goth  and  Roman,  and,  had  their  son  Theo- 
dosius lived,  a  dynasty  might  have  arisen  uniting  both  claims. 
But  the  career  of  Ataulphus  was  cut  short  at  Barcelona  in  41 5, 
by  his  murder  at  the  hands  of  another  faction  of  the  Goths. 
The  reign  of  Sigeric  was  momentary.  Under  Wallia  in  41 8  a 
more  settled  stale  of  things  was  established.  The  Empire  re- 
ceived again,  as  the  prize  of  Gothic  victories,  \ht  Tarraconensis 
in  Spain,  and  Novcmpopulana  and  the  Narboncnsis  in  Gaul. 
The  "  second  Aquitaine,"  with  the  sea -coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  became  the  West 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  The  dominion  of  the  Goths  was 
now  strictly  Gaulish;  their  lasting  Spanish  dominion  does  not 

The  reign  of  the  first  West  Gothic  Thcodoric  (410-451)  »hows 
a  shifting  state  of  relations  between  the  Roman  and  Gothic 
powers;  but,  after  defeats  and  successes  both  ways,  the  older 
relation  of  alliance  against  common  enemies  was  again  estab- 
lished. At  last  Goth  and  Roman  had  to  join  together  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Europe  and  Christendom,  Atlila  the  Hun. 
But  they  met  Gothic  warriors  in  his  army.  By  the  terms  of 
their  subjection  to  the  Huns,  the  East  Goths  came  to  fight  for 
Attila  against  Christendom  at  Chalons,  just  as  the  Servians  came 
to  fight  for  Bajazcl  against  Christendom  at  Nieopolis.  Thcodoric 
fell  in  the  battle  (451).  After  this  momentary  meeting,  the 
history  of  the  East  and  West  Goths  again  separates  for  a  while. 
The  kingdom  of  Toulouse  grew  within  Gaul  at  the  expense  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  Sucvi.  Under 
Euric  (466-485)  the  West  Goihic  power  again  became  largely 
a  Spanish  power.  The  kingdom  of  Toulouse  took  in  nearly  all 
Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  the  Rhone,  with  all  Spain, 
except  the  north-west  corner,  which  was  still  held  by  the  Suevi. 
Provence  alone  remained  to  the  Empire.  The  West  Gothic 
kings  largely  adopted  Roman  manners  and  culture;  but,  as 
they  still  kept  to  their  original  Arian  creed,  their  rule  never 
became  thoroughly  acceptable  to  their  Catholic  subjects.  They 
stood,  therefore,  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  a  new  and  aggres- 
sive Catholic  power  appeared  in  Gaul  through  the  conversion 
of  the  Frank  Clovis  or  Chlodwig.  Toulouse  was,  as  in  days  long 
after,  the  seal  of  an  heretical  power,  against  which  the  forces 
of  northern  Gaul  marched  as  on  a  crusade.  In  507  the  West 
Gothic  king  Alaric  II.  fell  before  the  Frankish  arms  at  Campus 
Vogladensis,  near  Poitiers,  and  his  kingdom,  as  a  great  power 
north  of  the  Alps,  fell  with  him.  That  Spain  and  a  fragment  of 
Gaul  still  remained  to  form  a  West  Gothic  kingdom  was  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  East  Goths  under  the  rule  of  the  greatest 
man  in  Gothic  history. 

When  the  Hunnish  power  broke  in  pieces  on  the  death  of 
Atlila,  the  East  Goths  recovered  their  full  independence.  They 
now  entered  into  relations  with  the  Empire,  and  were  settled 
on  lands  in  Pannonia.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  5th  century,  the  Easl.Goihs  play  in  south-eastern 
Europe  nearly  the  same  part  which  the  West  Go  lbs  played 
in  ihc  century  before.  They  are  seen  going  to  and  fro,  in  every 
conceivable  relation  of  friendship  and  enmity  with  the  Eastern 
Roman  power,  till,  just  as  the  West  Goths  had  done  before  them, 
they  pass  from  the  East  to  the  West.  They  are  still  ruled  by 
kings  of  the  house  of  the  Amali,  and  from  that  house  there  now 
steps  forward  a  great  figure,  famous  alike  in  history  and  in 
romance,  in  the  person  of  Theodoric,  son  of  Theodcmir.  Born 
about  454,  his  childhood  was  spent  at  Constantinople  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  was  carefully  educated.  The  early  part  of 
his  life  is  taken  up  with  various  disputes,  intrigues  and  wars 
within  the  Eastern  empire,  in  which  he  has  as  his  rival  another 
Theodoric,  son  of  Triarius,  and  surnamed  Strabo.  This  older 
but  lesser  Theodoric  seems  to  have  been  the  chief,  not  the  king, 
of  that  branch  of  the  East  Goths  which  had  settled  within  the 
Empire  at  an  earlier  time.   Theodoric  the  Great,  as  be  is  some- 


times distinguished,  is  sometimes  the  friend,  sometimes  the 
enemy,  of  the  Empire.  In  the  former  case  he  is  dot  bed  with 
various  Roman  titles  and  offices,  as  patrician  and  consul;  but 
in  all  cases  alike  he  remains  the  national  East  Gothic  king.  It 
was  in  both  characters  together  that  he  set  out  in  488,  by  com- 
mission from  the  emperor  Zeno,  to  recover  Italy  from  Odoacer. 
By  49J  Ravenna  was  taken;  Odoacer  was  killed  by  Theodoric 's 
own  hand;  and  the  East  Gothic  power  was  fully  established 
over  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia  and  the  lands  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  this  war  the  history  of  the  East  and  West  Goths  begins  again 
to  unite,  if  we  may  accept  the  witness  of  one  writer  that  Thco- 
doric was  helped  by  West  Gothic  auxiliaries.  The  two  branches 
of  the  nation  were  soon  brought  much  more  closely  together, 
when,  through  l he  overthrow  of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Toulouse,  the  power  of  Theodoric  was  practically  extended 
over  a  targe  part  of  Gaul  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain. 
A  time  of  confusion  followed  the  fall  of  Alaric  II.,  and,  as  that 
prince  was  the  son-in-law  of  Theodoric,  the  East  Goihic  king 
stepped  in  as  the  guardian  of  his  grandson  Am  alaric,  and  pre- 
served for  him  all  his  Spanish  and  a  fragment  of  his  Gaulish 
dominion.  Toulouse  passed  away  to  the  Frank;  but  the  Goth 
kept  Narbonne  and  its  district,  the  land  of  Sepiimania — the 
land  which,  as  the  last  part  of  Gaul  held  by  the  Goths,  kept 
the  name  of  Gothic  for  many  ages.  While  Theodoric  lived, 
the  West  Gothic  kingdom  was  practically  united  to  his  own 
dominion.  He  seems  also  to  have  claimed  a  kind  of  protect- 
orate over  the  Teutonic  powers  generally,  and  indeed  to  have 
practically  exercised  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Franks. 

The  East  Gothic  dominion  was  now  again  as  great  in  extent 
and  far  more  splendid  than  it  could  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Ermanaric.  But  it  was  now  of  a  wholly  different  character. 
The  dominion  of  Theodoric  was  not  a  barbarian  but  a  civilized 
power.  His  twofold  position  ran  through  everything.  He  was 
at  once  national  king  of  the  Goths,  and  successor,  though  without 
any  imperial  titles,  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West.  The 
two  nations,  differing  in  manners,  language  and  religion,  lived 
side  by  side  on  the  soil  of  Italy;  each  was  ruled  according  to  its 
own  law,  by  the  prince  who  was,  in  his  two  separate  characters, 
the  common  sovereign  of  both.  The  picture  of  Theodoric's 
rule  is  drawn  for  us  in  the  state  papers  drawn  up  in  his  name 
and  in  the  names  of  his  successors  by  his  Roman  minister  Cassio- 
dorus.  The  Goths  seem  to  have  been  thick  on  the  ground  in 
northern  Italy;  in  the  south  they  formed  little  more  than 
garrisons.  In  Theodoric's  theory  the  Goth  was  the  armed  pro- 
tector of  the  peaceful  Roman;  the  Gothic  king  had  the  toil  of 
government,  while  the  Roman  consul  had  the  honour.  All  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  administration  went  on,  and  the  Roman 
polity  and  Roman  culture  had  great  influence  on  the  Goths 
themselves.  The  rule  of  the  prince  over  two  distinct  nations 
in  the  same  land  was  necessarily  despotic;  the  old  Teutonic 
freedom  was  necessarily  lost.  Such  a  system  as  that  which 
Thcodoric  established  needed  a  Theodoric  to  carry  it  on.  It 
broke  in  pieces  after  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  Theodoric  (576)  the  East  and  West  Goths 
were  again  separated.  The  few  instances  in  which  they  are 
found  acting  together  after  this  lime  are  as  scattered  and 
incidental  as  they  were  before.  Amalaric  succeeded  to  the 
West  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  and  Sepiimania.  Provence 
was  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  new  East  Gothic  king  Athalaric, 
the  grandson  of  Theodoric  through  his  daughter  Amalasuntha. 
The  weakness  of  the  East  Gothic  position  in  Italy  now  showed 
itself.  The  long  wars  of  Justinian's  reign  (535-555)  recovered 
Italy  for  the  Empire,  and  the  Gothic  name  died  out  on  Italian 
soil.  The  chance  of  forming  a  national  state  in  Italy  by  the 
union  of  Roman  and  Tcui6nic  elements,  such  as  thoie  which 
arose  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  parts  of  Italy  under  Lombard 
rule,  was  thus  lost.  The  East  Gothic  kingdom  was  destroyed 
before  Goths  and  Italians  had  at  all  mingled  together.  The  wax 
of  course  made  the  distinction  stronger;  under  the  kings  who 
were  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  national  Gothic  feeling 
had  revived.  The  Goths  were  now  again,  if  not  a  wandcnr.g 
people,  yet  an  armed  host,  no  longer  the  protectors  but  the 
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enemies  of  the  Roman  people  of  Italy.  The  East  Cot  hie  dominion 
and  the  East  Gothic  name  wholly  passed  away.  The  nation 
had  followed  Theodonc.  It  is  only  once  or  twice  after  bis 
expedition  that  we  hear  of  Goths,  or  iven  of  Gothic  leaders, 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  From  the  soil  of  Italy  the  nation 
passed  away  almost  without  a  trace,  while  the  next  Teutonic 
conquerors  stamped  their  name  on  the  two  ends  of  the  land, 
one  of  which  keeps  it  to  this  day. 

The  West  Gothic  kingdom  lasted  much  longer,  and  came 
much  nearer  to  establishing  itself  as  a  national  power  in  the 
lands  which  it  took  in.  But  the  difference  of  race  and  faith 
between  the  A  nan  Goths  and  the  Catholic  Romans  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  influenced  the  history  of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  for 
a  long  time.  The  Arian  Goths  ruled  over  Catholic  subjects, 
and  were  surrounded  by  Catholic  neighbours.  The  Franks 
were  Catholics  from  their  first  conversion;  the  Suevi  became 
Catholics  much  earlier  than  the  Goths.  The  African  conquests 
of  Belisarius  gave  the  Goths  of  Spain,  instead  of  the  Arian 
Vandals,  another  Catholic  neighbour  in  the  form  of  the  restored 
Roman  power.  The  Catholics  everywhere  preferred  either 
Roman,  Suevian  or  Frankish  rule  to  that  of  the  heretical  Go:hs; 
even  the  unconquerable  mountaineers  of  Cantabria  seem  for 
a  while  to  have  received  a  Frankish  governor.  In  some  other 
mountain  districts  the  Roman  inhabitants  long  maintained 
their  independence,  and  in  534  a  large  part  of  the  south  of  Spain, 
including  the  great  cities  of  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Seville  and  New 
Carthage,  was,  with  the  good  will  of  its  Roman  inhabitants, 
reunited  to  the  Empire,  which  kept  some  points  on  the  coast 
as  late  as  cua.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  work  which  the  Empire 
was  carrying  on  in  Italy  against  the  East  Goths  was  at  the  same 
moment  carried  on  in  Spain  against  the  West  Goths.  But  in 
Italy  the  whole  land  was  for  a  while  won  back,  and  the  Gothic 
power  passed  away  for  ever.  In  Spain  the  Gothic  power  outlived 
the  Roman  power,  but  it  outlived  it  only  by  itself  becoming 
in  some  measure  Roman.  The  greatest  period  of  the  Gothic 
power  as  such  was  in  the  reign  of  Lcovigild  (568-586).  He 
reunited  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  parts  of  the  kingdom  which 
had  been  parted  for  a  moment,  he  united  the  Suevian  dominion 
to  his  own;  he  overcame  some  of  the  independent  districts, 
and  won  back  part  of  the  recovered  Roman  province  in  southern 
Spain.  He  further  established  the  power  of  the  crown  over  the 
Gothic  nobles,  who  were  beginning  to  grow  into  territorial  lords. 
The  next  rergn.  that  of  his  son  Recared  (5S6-601),  was  marked 
by  a  change  which  took  away  the  great  hindrance  which  bad 
thus  far  stood  in  the  way  of  any  national  union  between 
Goths  and  Romans.  The  king  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Gothic  people  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  A  vast  degree  of 
influence  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  bishops;  the 
two  nations  began  to  unite;  the  Goths  were  gradually  romanucd 
and  the  Gothic  language  began  to  go  out  of  use.  In  short,  the 
Romance  nation  and  the  Romance  speech  of  Spain  began  to 
be  formed.  The  Goths  supplied  the  Teutonic  infusion  into  the 
Roman  mass.  The  kingdom,  however,  still  remained  a  Gothic 
kingdom  "  Gothic,"  not  "  Roman  "  or  "  Spanish,"  is  its 
formal  title;  only  a  single  late  instance  of  the  use  of  the  formula 
'•  regnum  Hispaniae  "  is  known.  In  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
century  that  name  became  for  the  first  time  geographically 
applicable  by  the  conquest  of  the  still  Roman  coast  of  southern 
Spain.  The  Empire  was  then  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
with  the  Avars  and  Persians,  and,  now  that  the  Gothic  kings 
were  Catholic,  the  great  objection  to  their  rule  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  inhabitants  was  taken  away.  The  Gothic  nobility 
Will  remained  a  distinct  class,  and  held,  along  with  the  Catholic 
prelacy,  the  right  of  choosing  the  king  Union  with  the  Catholic 
Church  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony  of  anointing,  a  change  decidedly  favourable  to 
elective  rule  The  growth  of  those  later  ideas  which  tended 
again  to  favour  the  hereditary  doctrine  had  not  lime  to  grow 
up  in  Spain  before  the  Mahommrdan  conquest  (711).  The  West 
Gothic  crown  therefore  remained  elective  till  the  end.  The 
modern  Spanish  nation  is  the  growth  of  the  long  struggle  with 
the  Mussulmans;  but  it  has  a  direct  connexion  with  the  West 


Gothic  kingdom.  We  see  at  once  that  the  Goths  hold  altogether 
a  different  place  in  Spanish  memory  from  that  which  they  : 
in  Italian  memory.  In  Italy  the  Goth  was  but  a 
invader  and  ruler;  the  Teutonic  element  in  Italy 
other  sources.  In  Spain  the  Goth  supplies  an  important  element 
in  the  modern  nation.  And  that  element  has  been  neither 
forgotten  nor  despised.  Part  of  the  unconquercd  region  of 
northern  Spain,  the  land  of  Asturia,  kept  for  a  while  the  name 
of  Gothia,  as  did  the  Gothic  possessions  in  Gaul  and  in  Crim. 
The  name  of  the  people  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  all  southern 
Europe,  and  who  actually  ruled  over  so  large  a  part  of  it  has 
now  wholly  passed  away;  but  it  is  in  Spain  that  its  historical 
impress  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Of  Gothic  literature  in  the  Gothic  language  we  have  the  Bible 
of  Ulfilas,  and  some  other  religious  writings  and  fragments 
(see  Gothic  Language  below).  Of  Gothic  legislation  in  Latin 
we  have  the  edict  of  Theodoric  of  the  year  500,  edited  by  F. 
Bluhme  in  the  Honumenta  Get  maniac  kistorica;  and  the  books 
of  Variae  of  Cassiodorus  may  pass  as  a  collection  of  the  state 
papers  of  Theodoric  and  his  immediate  successors.  Among  the 
West  Goths  written  laws  had  already  been  put  forth  by  Euric. 
The  second  Alaric  (484-507)  put  forth  a  Breviarium  of  Roman 
law  for  his  Roman  subjects;  but  the  great  collection  of  West 
Gothic  laws  dates  from  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy,  being 
put  forth  by  King  Rccccswinih  about  654.  This  code  gave 
occasion  to  some  well-known  comments  by  Montesquieu  and 
Gibbon,  and  has  been  discussed  by  Savigny  (GtsckickU  iet 
romiscken  Reckts,  ii.  65)  and  various  other  writers.  They  are 
printed  in  the  Monumenta  Germaniae,  leges,  tome  i.  (1902). 
Of  special  Gothic  histories,  besides  that  of  Jordanes,  already 
so  often  quoted,  there  is  the  Gothic  history  of  Isidore,  archbishop 
of  Seville,  a  special  source  of  the  history  of  the  West  Gothic 
kings  down  to  Svinthala  (621-oji).  But  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  writerscontemporary  wit  h  the  days  of  Gothic  predominance 
make  their  constant  contributions.  Not  for  special  facts,  but 
for  a  general  estimate,  no  writer  is  more  instructive  than  Salvian 
of  Marseilles  in  the  5th  century,  whose  work  Dt  Gubernatione  Dei 
is  full  of  passages  contrasting  the  vices  of  the  Romans  with  the 
virtues  of  the  barbarians,  especially  of  the  Goths.  In  all  such 
pictures  we  must  allow  a  good  deal  for  exaggeration  bqth  ways, 
but  there  must  be  a  ground-work  of  truth.  The  chief  virtues 
which  the  Catholic  presbyter  praises  in  the  Arian  Goths  are 
their  chastity,  their  piety  according  to  their  own  creed,  their 
tolerance  towards  the  Catholics  under  their  rule,  and  their 
general  good  treatment  of  their  Roman  subjects.  He  even 
ventures  to  hope  that  such  good  people  may  be  saved,  notwith- 
standing their  heresy.  All  this  must  have  bad  some  ground- 
work of  truth  in  the  5th  century,  but  it  is  not  very  wonderful 
if  the  later  West  Goth»  of  Spain  had  a  good  deal  fallen  away  from 
the  doubtless  somewhat  ideal  picture  of  Salvian.      (E.  A.  F.) 

There  is  now  an  extensive  literature  on  the  Goths,  and  among  the 
principal  works  may  be  mentioned:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  ana  ker 


Invaders  (Oxford.  1880-1899);  J.  Axhbach,  GesckichU  der  West- 
gottn  (Franklort.  1827);  F.  Dahn,  Die  Konite  der  Germane*  (l86t- 
1809);  E.  von  Wietershrim.  Gesehichle  der  V  olkrrwanderung  (1880- 


(1*67):  J.  B.  Bury.  History  of  Ike  Later  Roman  Empire  (i«8o)"; 
P  Villart.  Le  Invasion  barbartcke  in  Italia  (Milan,  1901):  and  F. 


1881);  R.  Patlmann.  Die  Cesektchte  der  Volkcnsanderung  (Got  ha. 
1S6J1-1B64);  B.  Kappa  port,  Die  EinfaUe  der  Golem  in  das  rdmiuhe 
Reuk  (Leipzig,  189Q),  and  K.  Zeuss,  Die  Deulscken  und  die  Nachbor- 
slamme  (Munich.  1837).  Other  works  which  may  be  consulted  are: 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  edited  by  J.  B. 
Bury  (1896-1900):  H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity 

'  Ike  Later  Roman  Empire 

Martroye.  L'Occidem  a  lipoaue  byzanttne:  Cotks  et  Vandah's  (Paris, 
1903).  Thart  ita  popular  history  o(  the  Goths  by  H.  Bradley  in  the 
"  Story  ol  the  Nations  "  series  (London,  1888).  For  the  laws  see  the 
Leges  in  Band  I  oi  the  Monumenta  Germantae  kistorica,  leges  (1907). 
A.  Helflcrich.  Enlstehung  und  Gesthuhte  dts  Westgotenrechts  (Berlin, 
1858):  F.  Bluhme.  Zur  Texthntik  del  Wetlgotenrethts  (1872):  F. 
Dahn.  Lex  Visigothorum.  Westgotisihe  Sludien  (Wurxburg.  1874); 
C.  Rinaudo.  Leggtdti  Visigote.  studio  (Turin.  1878).  and  K  Zcumer. 
"  Gesehichle  der  westgotischen  Gesetzgebung  "  in  the  Neues  Arckiu 
der  GeseUst  haft  fur  altere  deulscke  Gesckuktskunde.  Sec  also  the  article 


Gothic  Language. — Our  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  language 
is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  fragments  of  a  translation 
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of  the  Bible  which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Arian 
bishop  Wulfila  or  Ulfilas  (d.  3S3)  for  the  Coths  who  dwelt  on 
the  lower  Danube.  The  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us 
and  which  date  from  the  period  of  Ostrogothic  rule  in  Italy 
(480-555)  contain  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  complete, 
together  with  more  or  less  considerable  fragments  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  of  all  the  other  Pauline  Epistles.  The  only  remains 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  three  short  fragments  of  Ezra  and 
N'ehemiah.  There  is  also  an  incomplete  commentary  (skeireins) 
on  St  John's  Gospel,  a  fragment  of  a  calendar,  and  two  charters 
(from  Naples  and  Arcuo,  the  latter  now  lost)  which  contain 
some  Gothic  sentences.  All  these  texts  arc  written  in  a  special 
character,  which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Wulfila.  It 
is  based  chiefly  on  the  uncial  Greek  alphabet,  from  which 
indeed  most  of  the  letters  arc  obviously  derived,  and  several 
orthographical  peculiarities,  e.g.  the  use  of  at  for  t  and  ci  for  i 
reflect  the  Greek,  pronunciation  of  the  period.  Other  letters, 
however,  have  been  taken  over  from  the  Runic  and  Latin 
alphabets.  Apart  from  the  texts  mentioned  above,  the  only 
remains  of  the  Gothic  language  arc  the  proper  names  and 
occasional  words  which  occur  in  Greek  and  Latin  writings, 
together  with  some  notes,  including  the  Gothic  alphabet,  in  a 
Salzburg  MS.  of  the  10th  century,  and  two  short  inscriptions 
on  a  torque  and  a  spear-head,  discovered  at  Buzeo  (Walachia) 
and  Kovel  (Volhynia)  respectively.  The  language  itself,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  date  of  Wulfila 's  translation,  is 
of  a  much  more  archaic  type  than  that  of  any  other  Teutonic 
writings  which  we  possess,  except  a  few  of  the  earliest  Northern 
inscriptions.  This  may  be  seen,  e.g.  in  the  better  preservation 
of  final  and  unaccented  syllables  and  in  the  retention  of  the  dual 
and  the  middle  (passive)  voice  in  verbs.  It  would  be  quite 
erroneous,  however,  to  regard  the  Gothic  fragments  as  represent- 
ing a  type  of  language  common  to  all  Teutonic  nations  in  the 
4th  century.  Indeed  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
language  are  very  marked,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  differed  considerably  from  the  various  northern  and 
western  languages,  whereas  the  differences  among  the  latter 
at  this  time  were  probably  comparatively  slight  (sec  Teutonic 
Languages).  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  language  of  the  Goths  stood  quite  isolated.  Procopius 
{Vand.  i.  2)  states  distinctly  that  the  Gothic  language  was 
spoken  not  only  by  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths  but  also  by  the 
Vandals  and  the  Gcpidac;  and  in  the  former  case  there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  chiefly  from  proper  names,  to  prove  that  his  statement 
is  not  far  from  the  truth.  With  regard  to  the  Gepidac  we  have 
less  information,  but  since  the  Goths,  according  to  Jordancs 
(cap.  17),  believed  them  to  have  been  originally  a  branch  of 
their  own  nation,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  languages 
were  at  least  closely  related.  Procopius  elsewhere  {Vand.  i. 
3;  Goth.  i.  1,  ami.  2)  speaks  of  the  Rugii,  Sciri  and  Alani  as 
Gothic  nations.  The  fact  that  the  two  former  were  sprung 
from  the  north-cast  of  Germany  renders  it  probable  that  they 
had  Gothic  affinities,  while  the  Alani,  though  non-Teutonic 
in  origin,  may  have  become  gothicizcd  in  the  course  of  the 
migration  period  Some  modern  writers  have  included  in  the 
same  class  the  Burgundians,  a  nation  which  had  apparently 
come  from  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  but  the  evidence  at  our  disposal 
on  the  whole  hardly  justifies  the  supposition  that  their  language 
retained  a  close  affinity  with  Gothic. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  the  Gothic  language — using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense — must  have  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  together  with  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  It 
disappeared,  however,  with  surprising  rapidity.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  its  survival  in  Italy  or  Africa  after  the  (all  of  the 
Ostrogothic  and  Vandal  kingdoms,  while  in  Spain  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Visigoths  retained  their  language  until  the  Arabic 
conquest.  In  central  Europe  it  may  have  lingered  somewhat 
longer  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  the  Salzburg  MS  mentioned 
above.  Possibly  the  information  there  given  was  derived  from 
southern  Hungary  or  Transylvania  where  remains  of  the  Grpidae 
were  to  be  found  shorily  before  the  Magyar  invasion  (8S0). 
According  to  Walafridus  Slrabo  (dc  Ktb.  Eiclcs.  cap.  7)  also 


Gothic  was  still  used  in  his  time  (the  oth  century)  in  some 
churches  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Danube.  Thenceforth  the 
language  seems  to  have  survived  only  among  the  Goths  {Goti 
Tttraxitae)  of  the  Crimea,  who  are  mentioned  for  the  last  time 
by  Ogier  Ghislain  de  Busbccq,  an  imperial  envoy  at  Constanti- 
nople about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  collected  a 
number  of  words  and  phrases  in  use  among  them  which  show 
clearly  that  their  language,  though  not  unaffected  by  Iranian 
influence,  was  still  essentially  a  form  of  Gothic. 

See  H.  C.  %-on  dcr  Gabclcntz  and  J.  Locbc.  L'l/Uai  (Altcnburj  »nd 
Leipzig.  1836-1B46);  E.  Bernhardt.  Vulfita  odtr  die  gottuke  Btbti 
(Halle.  1875).  ForothcrworkionthcGoihiclanguagetccJ. Wright, 
A  Primer  of  Ike  Gothic  Laneuare  (Oxford,  1892),  p  143  f.  To  the 
references  there  given  should  be  added:  C.  C.  Untcnbeck,  Eiymo- 
logisckesWirterbuch  d  got.S prar  Ar(Amstcrdam,?nd  ed.lOOI )  .F.KIuge, 
"  Gcschichtc  d.  got.  Spracne  "  in  H.  Paul's  Grundriss  a.  germ.  Pkilo- 
totie  (ind  ed.,  vol.  i.,  Strassburg,  1897);  \V.  Stmt  berg,  Gotiukes 
Eltmtnlarbuch  (Heidelberg,  1897)-  Th.  von  Gricnbergcr,  Beitrage  tur 
Gciekickte  d.  deultcken  Sprache  u.  Lileratur,  xxi.  185  ff.;  L.  F.  A. 
Wi  mmer.  Die  Runenschrift  (Berlin,  1887),  p.  61  0. ;  G.  Stephens, 
Handbook  to  Ike  Runic  Monument}  (London,  1884),  p.  J03:  F.  \Vrcdc. 
Vber  dte  Sprache  der  Wandaltn  (Strassburg,  1886).  For  further 
reference*  see  K.  Zeun,  Die  Deutuhen,  p.  43a  f.  (where  earlier  refer- 
ences to  the  Crimean  Goths  are  also  given) ;  F.  Kluge,  op.  cit.,  p.  515 
If. ;  and  O.  Bremer,  1*.  vol.  iii.,  p.  612.  (H.  M.  C.) 

GOTLAND,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea  belonging  to  Sweden, 
lying  between  570  and  58*  N.,  and  having  a  length  from  S.  S  W. 
to  N.N.E.  of  75  m.,  a  breadth  not  exceeding  30  m  ,  and  an  area 
of  1 143  sq.  m.  The  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  is  50  m. 
from  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island.  With  the  island 
Firo,  off  the  northern  extremity,  the  Karlsoe,  off  the  west  coast, 
and  Got  ska  Sandd,  75  m.  N.  by  E.,  Gotland  forms  the  admini- 
strative district  (Idn)  of  Gotland.  The  island  is  a  level  plateau 
of  Silurian  limestone,  rising  gently  eastward,  of  an  average 
height  of  80  to  too  ft.,  with  sleep  coasts  fringed  with  tapering, 
free-standing  columns  of  limestone  (raukar).  A  few  low  isolated 
hills  rise  inland.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  soil,  although 
in  parts  dry  and  sterile,  is  mostly  fertile.  Former  marshy  moors 
have  been  largely  drained  and  cultivated.  There  arc  extensive 
sand-dunes  in  the  north.  As  usual  in  a  limestone  formation, 
some  of  the  streams  have  their  courses  partly  below  the  surface, 
and  caverns  arc  not  infrequent.  Less  than  half  the  total  area 
is  under  forest,  the  extent  of  which  was  formerly  much  greater. 
Barley,  rye,  wheal  and  oats  are  grown,  especially  the  first,  which 
is  exported  to  the  breweries  on  the  mainland.  The  sugar-beet 
is  also  produced  and  exported,  and  there  are  beet-sugar  works 
on  the  island.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  kept ;  there  is  a  government 
sheep  farm  at  Roma,  and  the  cattle  may  be  noted  as  belonging 
principally  to  an  old  native  breed,  yellow  and  horned.  Some 
lime-burning,  cement-making  and  sea-fishing  are  carried  on. 
The  capital  of  the  island  is  Visby,  on  the  west  coast.  There  are 
over  80  m.  of  railways.  Lines  run  from  Visby  N.E.  to  Tingstade 
and  S  to  Hofdhcm,  with  branches  from  Roma  to  Klimchamn, 
a  small  watering-place  on  the  west  coast,  and  to  Slitchamn  on 
the  cast.  Excepting  along  the  coast  the  island  has  no  scenic 
attraction,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  archaeological  interest.  Nearly 
every  village  has  its  ruined  church,  and  others  occur  where  no 
villages  remain.  The  shrunken  walled  town  of  Visby  was  one 
of  the  richest  commercial  centres  of  the  Baltic  from  the  nth  to 
the  14th  century,  and  its  prosperity  was  shared  by  the  whole 
island.  It  retains  ten  churches  besides  the  cathedral.  The 
massive  towers  of  the  village  churches  are  often  detached,  and 
doubtless  served  purposes  of  defence.  The  churches  of  Roma, 
Hemse,  with  remarkable  mural  paintings,  Othen  and  Larbo 
may  be  specially  noted.  Some  contain  fine  stained  glass,  as  at 
Dalhcm  near  Visby.  The  natives  of  Gotland  speak  a  dialect 
distinguished  from  that  of  any  part  of  the  Swedish  mainland. 
Pop  of  Ian  (1000)  52,781. 

Gotland  was  subject  to  Sweden  before  800,  and  in  1030  was 
christianized  by  St  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  when  returning  from 
he  exile  at  Kiev.  He  dedicated  the  first  church  in  the  island  to 
St  Peter  at  Visby.  At  that  time  Visby  had  long  been  one  of 
the  most  important  trading  towns  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  chief 
distributing  centre  of  the  oriental  commerce  which  came  to 
Europe  along  the  rivers  of  Russia.    In  the  early  years  of  the 
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Hanseatic  League,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
it  became  the  chief  depot  for  the  produce  of  the  eastern  Baltic 
countries,  including,  in  a  commercial  sense,  its  daughter  colony 
(nth  century  or  earlier)  of  Novgorod  the  Great.  Although 
Visby  was  an  independent  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
the  influence  of  Lttbeck  was  paramount  in  the  city,  and  half 
its  governing  body  were  men  of  German  descent.  Indeed, 
Bjdrkandcr  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  city  was  a  German 
(Hanseatic)  foundation,  dating  principally  from  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  However  that  may  be,  the  importance  of 
Visby  in  the  sea  trade  of  the  North  is  conclusively  attested  by 
the  famous  code  of  maritime  law  which  bears  its  name.  This 
Waterreckl  dot  de  Koopiude  en  de  Schippers  gemakl  hebben  to 
Visby  ("  sea-law  which  the  merchants  and  seamen  have  made 
at  V  isby  ")  was  a  compilation  based  upon  the  Ltibeck  code, 
the  Olcron  code  and  the  Amsterdam  code,  and  was  first  printed 
in  Low  German  in  1 505,  but  in  all  probability  had  its  origin  about 
1 240,  or  not  much  later  (see  Sea  Laws).  By  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  the  reputation  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  was  so 
great  that,  according  to  an  old  ballad,  "  the  Gollanders  weighed 
out  gold  with  stone  weights  and  played  with  the  choicest  jewels. 
The  swine  ate  out  of  silver  troughs,  and  the  women  spun  with 
distaffs  of  gold."  This  fabled  wealth  was  too  strong  a  temptation 
for  the  energetic  Valdcmar  Attcrdag  of  Denmark.  In  1361  he 
invaded  the  island,  routed  the  defenders  of  Visby  under  the 
city  walls  (a  monolithic  cross  marks  the  burial-place  of  the 
islanders  who  fell)  and  plundered  the  city.  From  this  blow 
it  never  recovered,  its  decay  being,  however,  materially  helped 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  neat  150  years  it  was 
the  stronghold  of  successive  freebooters  or  sea-rovers — first, 
of  the  Hanseatic  privateers  called  Vitalicnbrodre  or  Viktualien- 
briidcr,  who  made  it  their  stronghold  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  the  14th  century;  then  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 
Grand  Master  drove  out  the  "  Victuals  Brothers,"  and  kept  the 
island  until  it  was  redeemed  by  Quern  Margaret.  There  too 
Erik  XIII.  (the  Pomeranian),  after  being  driven  out  of  Denmark 
by  his  own  subjects,  established  himself  in  1437,  and  for  a 
dozen  years  waged  piracy  upon  Danes  and  Swedes  alike.  After 
him  came  Olaf  and  Ivar  Tbott,  two  Danish  lords,  who  down  to 
the  year  1487  terrorized  the  seas  from  their  pirates'  stronghold 
of  Visby.  Lastly,  the  Danish  admiral  Soren  Norrby,  the  last 
supporter  of  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  when  his  master's  cause 
was  lost,  waged  a  guerrilla  war  upon  the  Danish  merchant  ships 
and  others  from  the  same  convenient  base.  But  this  led  to  an 
expedition  by  the  men  of  Lubeck,  who  partly  destroyed  Visby 
in  15J5.  By  the  peace  of  Stettin  (1570)  Gotland  was  confirmed 
to  the  Danish  crown,  to  which  it  had  been  given  by  Queen 
Margaret.  But  at  the  peace  of  BrSmsebro  in  1645  it  was  at  length 
restored  to  Sweden,  to  which  it  has  since  belonged,  except  for 
the  three  years  1676-1670,  when  it  was  forcibly  occupied  by  the 
Danes,  and  a  few  weeks  in  iSoS,  when  the  Russians  landed  a  force. 

The  extreme  wealth  of  the  Gotlandcrs  naturally  fostered  a 
spirit  of  independence,  and  their  relations  with  Sweden  were 
curious.  The  island  at  one  period  paid  an  annual  tribute  of 
60  marks  of  silver  to  Sweden,  but  it  was  clearly  recognized  that 
it  was  paid  by  the  desire  of  the  Gotlandcrs,  and  not  enforced 
by  Sweden.  The  pope  recognized  their  independence,  and  it 
was  by  their  own  free  will  that  they  came  under  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  bishop  of  Link6ping.  Their  local  government  was 
republican  in  form,  and  a  popular  assembly  is  indicated  in  the 
written  Gotland  Law,  which  dates  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  Sweden  had  no  rights  of  objection  to  the 
treasures  adopted  by  this  body,  and  there  was  no  Swedish 
judge  or  other  official  in  the  island.  Visby  had  a  system  of 
government  and  rights  independent  of,  and  in  some  measure 
opposed  to,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  island.  It  seems  clear  that 
there  were  at  one  time  two  separate  corporations,  for  the  native 
Gotlandcrs  and  the  foreign  traders  respectively,  and  that 
these  were  subsequently  fused.  The  rights  and  status  of  native 
Gotlandcrs  were  not  enjoyed  by  foreigners  as  a  whole — even 
intermarriage  was  illegal— but  Germans,  on  account  of  their 
commercial  pre-eminence  in  the  island,  were  excepted. 


See  C.  H.  Bergman.  Gotland*  geotrafi  oeh  kistoria  (Stockholm. 
1608)  and  Gotlandska  skiljrinrar  o*h  mutnen  (Visby,  looa);  A.  T. 
Snobohrn,  Gotland t  land  ock  folk  (Visby,  1897  ct  seq.):  W.  Molcr. 
Bidrag  till  en  Gotlandsk  bibliografi  (Stockholm.  1890);  Hans  Hildc- 
brand,  Viiby  otk  desj  Minnesnuirken  (Stockholm,  1892  ct  seq.); 
A.  Bjdrkandcr,  Till  Visby  Sladt  Aeldsta  Historia  (1898),  where  most 
of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  subject  i»  mentioned ;  but  some  of 
the  author's  argument*  require  criticism.  For  local  government  and 
right*  see  K.  Hegel.  Stadltr  und  Gilden  im  Mtitelcller  (book  iii.  ch. 
siiT.  Lcipiig,  189Q. 

GOTO  ISLANDS  [Goto  Retto,  Gotto],  a  group  of  islands 
belonging  to  Japan,  lying  west  of  Kiushiu,  in  330  N.,  1*9°  E. 
The  southern  of  the  two  principal  islands ,  Fukae-sbima,  measures 
17  m.  by  13);  the  northern,  Nakaori-shima,  measures  23  m.  by 
7}.  These  islands  lie  almost  in  the  direct  route  of  steamers  plying 
between  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  are  distant  some  50  m.  from 
Nagasaki.  Some  dome-shaped  hills  command  the  old  castle- 
town  of  Fukae.  The  islands  are  highly  cultivated;  deer  and 
other  game  abound,  and  trout  are  plentiful  in  the  mountain 
streams.    A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Christians. 

GOTTEH,  FRIED  RICH  W1LHELM  (t74&-«797),  German  poet 
and  dramatist,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  September  1746,  at  Got  ha. 
After  the  completion  of  his  university  career  at  Gdttingen,  he 
was  appointed  second  director  of  the  Archive  of  his  native  town, 
and  subsequently  went  to  Wctzlar,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  law 
courts,  as  secretary  to  the  Saxe-Coburg-Golha  legation.  In 
1768  he  returned  to  Gotha  as  tutor  to  two  young  noblemen,  and 
here,  together  with  H.  C.  Boic,  he  founded  the  famous  GiUinger 
Musenalmanach.  In  1770  he  was  once  more  in  Wctzlar,  where 
he  belonged  to  Goethe's  circle  of  acquaintances.  Four  years 
later  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  Qotha,  where  he  died  on 
the  18th  of  March  1797.  Cotter  was  the  chief  representative  of 
French  taste  in  the  German  literary  life  of  his  time.  His  own 
poetry  is  elegant  and  polished,  and  in  great  measure  free  from  the 
trivialities  of  the  Anacreontic  lyric  of  the  earlier  generation  of 
imitators  of  French  literature;  but  he  was  lacking  in  the  imagin- 
ative depth  that  characterizes  the  German  poetic  temperament. 
His  plays,  of  which  Metope  (1774),  an  adaptation  in  admirable 
blank  verse  of  the  tragedies  of  Maffci  and  Voltaire,  and  Medea 
(>775)>  a  tnelodrame,  arc  best  known,  were  mostly  based  on 
French  originals  and  had  considerable  influence  in  counteracting 
the  formlessness  and  irregularity  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  drama. 

Cotter's  collected  Gedukte  appeared  in  2  vols,  in  1787  and  1788; 
a  third  volume  (1802)  contains  his  Litetariicher  Nacklasi.  Sec  B. 
Litzmann,  Sckroder  und  Cotter  (1887),  and  R.  Schldsscr,  F.  W. 
Goiter,  lein  Ltbtn  und  seine  Werke  (1894). 

GOTTFRIED  VON  5TRASSBURQ.  one  of  the  chief  German 
poets  of  the  middle  ages.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  alike  unknown,  but  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Hartmann 
von  Auc,  Wolfram  von  Eschcnbach  and  Walthcr  von  der 
Vogclweide,  and  his  epic  Tristan  was  written  about  the  year 
1  no.  In  all  probability  he  did  not  belong  to  the  nobility,  as 
he  is  entitled  Meister,  never  Herr,  by  his  contemporaries;  his 
poem — the  only  work  that  can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed 
to  him — bears  witness  to  a  learned  education.  The  story  of 
Tristan  had  been  evolved  from  its  shadowy  Celtic  origins  by  the 
French  trouvires  of  the  early  12th  century,  and  bad  already 
found  its  way  into  Germany  before  the  close  of  that  century, 
in  the  crude,  unpolished  version  of  Eilhart  von  Oberge.  It 
was  Gottfried,  however,  who  gave  it  its  final  form.  His  version 
is  based  not  on  that  of  Chretien  de  Troves,  but  on  that  of  a 
trouvire  Thomas,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  popular  with 
contemporaries.  A  comparison  of  the  German  epic  with  the 
French  original  is,  however,  impossible,  as  Chretien's  Tristan 
is  entirely  lost,  and  of  Thomas's  only  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  story  centres  in  the  fatal  voyage  which  Tristan, 
a  vassal  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  King  Markc  of  Kurnewal 
(Cornwall),  makes  to  Ireland  to  bring  back  Isolde  as  the  king's 
bride.  On  the  return  voyage  Tristan  and  Isolde  drink  by 
mistake  a  love  potion,  which  binds  them  irrevocably  to  each  other. 
The  epic  resolves  itself  into  a  scries  of  love  intrigues  in  which 
the  two  lovers  ingeniously  outwit  the  trusting  king.  They  are 
ultimately  discovered,  and  Tristan  flees  to  Normandy  where 
he  marries  another  IsoM  — ' ■  Isolde  with  the  white  hands  "— 
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without  being  able  to  forget  the  blond  Isolde  of  Ireland.  At  this 
point  Gottfried's  narrative  breaks  off  and  to  learn  the  close 
of  the  story  we  have  to  turn  to  two  minor  poets  of  the  time, 
Ulrich  von  Turheim  and  Heinrich  von  Freiberg— the  latter 
much  the  superior— who  have  supplied  the  conclusion.  After 
further  love  adventures  Tristan  is  fatally  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
spear  in  Normandy;  the  "  blond  Isolde,"  as  the  only  person 
who  has  power  to  cure  htm,  is  summoned  from  Cornwall.  The 
ship  that  brings  her  is  to  bear  a  white  sail  if  she  is  on  board, 
a  black  one  if  not.  Tristan's  wife,  however,  deceives  him, 
announcing  that  the  sail  is  black,  and  when  Isolde  arrives, 
she  finds  her  lover  dead.  Marke  at  last  learns  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  love  potion,  and  has  the  two  lovers  buried  side  by  aide 
in  Kurnewal. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  Gottfried's  independence 
of  his  French  source;  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  followed  closely 
the  narrative  of  events  he  found  in  Thomas.  He  has,  however, 
introduced  into  the  story  an  astounding  fineness  of  psychological 
motive,  which,  to  judge  from  a.  general  comparison  of  the 
Arthurian  epic  in  both  lands,  is  German  rather  than  French; 
he  has  spiritualized  and  deepened  the  narrative;  he  has,  above 
all,  depicted  with  a  variety  and  insight,  unusual  in  medieval 
literature,  the  effects  of  an  overpowering  passion.  Yet,  glowing 
and  seductive  as  Gottfried's  love-scenes  are,  they  arc  never 
for  a  moment  disfigured  by  frivolous  hints  or  innuendo;  the 
tragedy  is  unrolled  with  an  earnestness  that  admits  of  no  touch 
of  humour,  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  with  a  freedom  from 
moralizing  which  was  easier  to  attain  in  the  13th  than  in  later 
centuries.  The  mastery  of  style  is  no  less  conspicuous.  Gottfried 
had  learned  his  best  lessons  from  Hart  man  11  von  Aue,  but  be 
was  a  more  original  and  daring  artificer  of  rhymes  and  rhythms 
than  that  master;  he  delighted  in  the  sheer  music  of  words, 
and  indulged  in  antitheses  and  allegorical  conceits  to  an  extent 
that  proved  fatal  to  his  imitators.  As  far  as  beauty  of  expression 
is  concerned,  Gottfried's  Tristan  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  German 
court  epic 

Gottfried's  Trufan.  has  been  frequently  edited:  by  H.  F.  Masaman 
(Leipzig,  1843);  by  R.  Bechstein  (a  vols.,  3rd  ed\,  Leipzig,  1890- 
1891);  by  W.  Gofther  (a  vols..  Stuttgart,  1889);  by  K.  Marold 
(1906).  Translations  into  modern  German  have  been  made  by  H. 
Kurz  (Stuttgart,  1844);  by  K.  Sim  rock  (Leipzig.  1855);  and,  best 
of  all,  by  W.  Hertz  (Stuttgart,  1877).  There  i»  also  an  abbreviated 
English  translation  by  Jessie  L.  Weston  (London,  1 899).  The 
continuation  of  Ulrich  von  Turheim  will  be  found  in  Massman't 
edition;  that  by  Heinrich  von  Freiberg  has  been  separately  edited 
by  R.  Bechstein  (Leipzig,  1877).  See  also  R.  Heinzcl,  "  Gottfried* 
von  Strassburg  Tristan  und  seine  Quelle  "  in  the  Zeil.  Jdr  deut.  All. 
xiv.  (i860),  pp.  272  ff.;  W.  Golther.  Die  Sage  von  Tristan  und 
Isolde  (Munich,  1 887);  F.  Piquet.  L'Originalili  de  Gottfried  de 
Strasbourg  dans  son  poime  de  Tristan  el  Isolde  (Lille,  >9°S).  K. 
Immermann  (9  r.)  has  written  an  epic  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  (1840), 
R.  Wagner  (q.v.)  a  musical  drama  (1865).  Cp.  R.  Bechstein,  Tristan 
und  Isolde  in  der  deutscken  Duhtung  der  Newest  (Leipzig,  1877). 

G OTTINQEN,  a"  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hanover,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  west  fool  of  the  Hainbcrg 
(1200  ft.),  in  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Leine,  67  m.  S. 
from  Hanover,  on  the  railway  to  Casscl.  Pop.  (187s)  17,057. 
(100s)  34.030.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Leine  canal,  which  separates 
the  Altstadl  from  the  Ncustadt  and  from  Masch,  and  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  lime-trees  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  The  streets  in  the  older  part  of  the  town 
are  for  the  most  part  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  newer  portions 
are  spaciously  and  regularly  built.  Apart  from  the  Protestant 
churches  of  St  John,  with  twin  towers,  and  of  St  James,  with  a 
high  tower  (200  ft.),  the  medieval  town  hall,  built  in  the  14th 
century  and  restored  in  1880,  and  the  numerous  university 
buildings,  G&tlingen  possesses  few  structures  of  any  public 
importance.  There  arc  several  thriving  industries,  including, 
besides  the  various  branches  of  the  publishing  trade,  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  and  woollens  and  of  mathematical  and  other 
scientific  instruments. 

The  university,  the  famous  Georgia  Augusta,  founded  by 
George  II.  in  1734  and  opened  in  1737,  rapidly  attained  a  leading 
position,  and  in  1823  its  students  numbered  1 54 7-  Political 
disturbances,  in  which  both  professors  and  students  were  im- 


plicated, lowered  the  attendance  to  860  in  1834.  The  expulsion 
in  1837  of  the  famous  seven  professors — Die  Gottingtr  Sitben— 
via.  the  Germanist,  Wilhelm  Eduard  Albrecht  (1800-1876); 
the  historian,  Friedrich  Christopb  Dahlmann  (1785-1860); 
the  orientalist,  Georg  Heinrich  August  Ewald  (1803-1875); 
the  historian,  Georg  Gottfried  Gervinus  (1805-1875);  tbe 
physicist,  Wilhelm  Eduard  Weber  (1804-1801);  and  the  philo- 
logists, the  brothers  Jacob  Ludwig  Karl  Grimm  (1785-1863), 
and  Wilhelm  Karl  Grimm  (1 786-1859), —  for  protesting  against 
the  revocation  by  King  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover  of  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1833,  further  reduced  the  prosperity  of 
the  university.  The  events  of  1848,  on  the  other  hand,  told 
somewhat  in  its  favour;  and,  since  the  annexation  of  Hanover  in 
1866,  it  has  been  carefully  fostered  by  the  Prussian  government. 
In  1003  its  teaching  staff  numbered  121  and  its  students  1529. 
The  main  university  building  lies  on  tbe  Withelmsplatz,  and, 
adjoining,  la  the  famous  library  of  500,000  vols,  and  5300  MSS., 
the  richest  collection  of  modern  literature  in  Germany.  There 
is  a  good  chemical  laboratory  as  well  as  adequate  zoological, 
ethnographical  and  mineralogical  collections,  the  most  remark- 
able being  Blumcnbach's  famous  collection  of  skulls  in  the 
anatomical  institute.  There  are  also  a  celebrated  observatory, 
long  under  tbe  direction  of  Wilhelm  Klinkerfues  (1827-1884), 
a  botanical  garden,  an  agricultural  institute  and  various  hospitals, 
all  connected  with  tbe  university.  '•  Of  tbe  scientific  societies 
the  most  noted  is  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  (KinigiUke 
Smietat  der  Wissensckaftcn)  founded  by  Albrecht  von  Haller, 
which  is  divided  into  three  classes,  the  physical,  tbe  mathematical 
and  the  historical-philological.  It  numbers  about  80  members 
and  publishes  the  well-known  GSUingitcke  gelekrU  Araeitcn. 
There  are  monuments  in  the  town  to  the  mathematicians  K.  F. 
Gauss  and  W.  E.  Weber,  and  also  to  the  poet  G.  A.  Burger. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  village  of  Coding  or  Gutingi  occurs 
in  documents  of  about  950  a.d.  The  place  received  municipal 
rights  from  the  German  king  Otto  IV.  about  1210.  and  from 
1286  to  1463  it  was  the  seat  of  the  princely  house  of  Brunswick- 
GOttingen.  During  the  14th  century  it  held  a  high  place  among 
the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  .  In  1531  it  joined  the 
Reformation  movement,  and  in  the  following  century  it  suffered 
considerably  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  being  taken  by  Tilly 
in  1626,  after  a  siege  of  25  days,  and  recaptured  by  the 
Saxons  in  1632.  After  a  century  of  decay,  it  was  anew  brought 
into  importance  by  the  establishment  of  its  university;  and  a 
marked  increase  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
has  again  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  Gcillingen  was  the  centre  of  a  society  of  young 
poets  of  the  ${urm  und  Drang  period  of  German  literature,  known 
as  tbe  CbMingen  Dickterbund  or  Haiitbund  (see  Germany: 
Literature). 

See  Freusdorff,  Gtltiugen  in  Vergantenheit  und  Gegemeart  (Got  tin- 
gen,  1887);  the  Urkumtenbuch  der  Sladl  Gdilingcn,  edited  by  G. 
Schmidt,  A.  Hassclblatt  and  G.  Kiatner;  Unger,  Gottingen  und  die 
Georgia  Augusta  (1861);  and  Gdtlinrer  Projtttortn  (Got ha.  1872); 
and  O.  Mcjer,  Kulturgcsckickllukc  Bitder  aus  Gottinger  (1889). 

GOTTUNO,  CARL  WILHELM  (1793-1809),  German  classical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Jena  on  the  19th  of  January  1793. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Berlin,  took  part 
in  the  war  against  France  in  1814,  and  finally  settled  down 
in  1822  as  professor  at  the  university  o!  his  native  town,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death  on  the  zoth  of  January 
1869.  In  his  early  years  Got t ling  devoted  himself  to  German 
literature,  and  published  two  works  on  the  Nibelungcn:  Cbrr  das 
GestkickUitke  im  Nibtlungenliede  (1814)  and  Nibdungen  und 
Gibelinen  (1817).  The  greater  part  of  his  life,  however,  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  especially  the  elucida- 
tion of  Greek  authors.  The  contents  of  his  Gesammelte  A bkc mi- 
lungen  aus  dens  klassiscken  Alterlum  (1851-1863)  and  Opuscula 
Academics  (published  in  1869  after  his  death)  sufficiently  indicate 
the  varied  nature  of  his  studies.  He  edited  the  T*x*J  (gram- 
matical manual)  of  Thcodosius  of  Alexandria  (1821),  Aristotle's 
Politics  (1824),  and  Economics  (1830)  and  Hcsiod  (1831 ;  3rd  ed. 
by  J.  Flach,  1878).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  AUgemein* 
Lekrt  torn  Accent  der  grieckiscken  Sfracke  (1835), enlarged  from  a 
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smaller  work,  which  was  translated  into  English  (1831)  as  the 
Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation;  and  of  his  Correspondence  with 
Coelke  (published  1880). 

See  memoir*  by  C.  Nipperdey,  his  colleague  at  Jena  (1869),  C. 
Lothholz  (Stargard,  1876),  K.  Pitcher  (preface  to  the  Opuscule 
Academic*),  and  C.  Bunian  in  AUremetne  deulscke  Biograpkie,  ix. 

GOTTSCHALK     (GoDESCALCS,  GoTTtSCAUs],    (c.  808-867?), 

German  theologian,  was  born  near  Mainz,  and  was  devoted 
(oblatus)  from  infancy  by  his  parents, — his  father  was  a  Saxon, 
Count  Bern, — to  the  monastic  life.  He  was  trained  at  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  then  under  the  abbot  Hrabanus  Maurus,  and 
became  the  friend  of  Walafrid  Strabo  and  Loup  of  Ferrieres.  In 
June  829,  at  the  synod  of  Mains,  on  the  pretext  that  be  had  been 
unduly  constrained  by  bis  abbot,  he  sought  and  obtained  his 
liberty,  withdrew  first  to  Corbie,  where  he  met  Ratramnus,  and 
then  to  the  monastery  of  Orbais  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons. 
There  he  studied  St  Augustine,  with  the  result  that  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in 
one  point  going  beyond  his  master—  Gottschalk  believing  in  a 
predestination  to  condemnation  as  well  as  in  a  predestination  to 
salvation,  while  Augustine  had  contented  himself  with  the 
doctrine  of  pretention  as  complementary  to  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion. Between  835  and  840  Gottschalk  was  ordained  priest, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  bishop,  by  Rigbold,  ckortpiscopus  of 
Reims.  Before  840,  deserting  his  monastery,  he  went  to  Italy, 
preached  there  his  doctrine  of  double  predestination,  and  entered 
into  relations  with  Not  ting,  bishop  of  Verona,  and  Eberhard, 
count  of  Friuli.  Driven  from  Italy  through  the  influence  of 
Hrabanus  Maurus,  now  archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  wrote  two 
violent  letters  to  Notting  and  Eberhard,  he  travelled  through 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia  and  Norica,  but  continued  preaching  and 
writing.  In  October  848  he  presented  to  the  synod  at  Mainz  a 
profession  of  faith  and  a  refutation  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Hrabanus  Maurus  in  his  letter  to  Notting.  He  was  convicted, 
however,  of  heresy,  beaten,  obliged  to  swear  that  be  would  never 
again  enter  the  territory  of  Louis  the  German,  and  handed  over 
to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  sent  him  back  to  his 
monastery  at  Orbais.  The  next  year  at  a  provincial  council  at 
Qirierzy,  presided  over  by  Charles  the  Bald,  he  attempted  to 
justify  his  ideas,  but  was  again  condemned  as  a  heretic  and 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood, 
whipped,  obliged  to  burn  his  declaration  of  faith,  and  shut  up  in 
the  monastery  of  Hauivilliers.  There  Hincmar  tried  again  to 
induce  him  to  retract.  Gottschalk  however  continued  to  defend 
his  doctrine,  writing  to  his  friends  and  to  the  most  eminent  theo- 
logians of  France  and  Germany.  A  great  controversy  resulted. 
Prudent i us,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Wcniio  of  Sens,  Ratramnus  of 
Corbie,  Loup  of  Ferrieres  and  Floras  of  Lyons  wrote  in  his 
favour.  Hincmar  wrote  Dc  praedestinatione  and  Dc  una  non 
trina  deilate  against  his  views,  but  gained  little  aid  from 
Johannes  Scot  us  Erigena,  whom  he  had  called  in  as  an  authority. 
The  question  was  discussed  at  the  councils  of  Kiersy  (853),  of 
Valence  (85s)  and  of  Savonnieres  (859).  Finally  the  pope 
Nicolas  1.  took  up  the  case,  and  summoned  Hincmar  to  the 
council  of  Metz  (863).  Hincmar  cither  could  not  or  would  not 
appear,  but  declared  that  Gottschalk  might  go  to  defend  himself 
before  the  pope.  Nothing  came  of  this,  however,  and  when 
Hincmar  learned  that  Gottschalk  had  fallen  ill,  he  forbade  him 
the  sacraments  or  burial  in  consecrated  ground  unless  he  would 
recant.  This  Gottschalk  refused  to  do.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
October  between  866  and  870. 

Gottschalk  was  a  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  but  also  of  a 
violent  temperament,  incapable  of  discipline  or  moderation  in 
bis  ideas  as  in  his  conduct.  He  was  less  an  innovator  than  a 
reactionary.  Of  his  many  works  we  have  only  the  two  pro- 
fessions of  faith  (cf.  Mignc,  Patroiogia  Latino,  exxi.  c  347  et  acq.), 
and  some  poems,  edited  by  L.  Traube  in  Monumenla  Cer maniac 
kisiorua:  Pettat  Latini  arri  Cardini  (t.  iii.  707-738).  Some 
fragments  of  his  theological  treatises  have  been  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  Hincmar,  Erigena,  Ratramnus  and  Loup  of  Ferrilres. 

From  the  17th  century,  when  the  Jansenists  exalted  Gotttchalk, 
sawch  hat^bren^ written  on  h^.^Mcntion  iruy^be^nade  o<  two 
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de  Gottschalk,  dc  Raban  Maur,  J'Hincmar,  et  de  lean  Scot,"  in 
Comptes  rrndar  it  I'acad.  des  sciences  morales  et  potitiquet  (Paris, 
1 806; ;  and  A.  Freystedt,  "  Studien  zu  Gottschalk*  Leben  und 
Lchrc,"  in  Zeilscknjl  fur  Kirchenteichichte  (1897),  vol.  xviii. 

GOTTSCHALL,  RUDOLF  VON  (1823-1009),  German  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Breslau  on  the  30th  of  September  1823,  the 
son  of  a  Prussian  artillery  officer.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  gymnasia  in  Mainz  and  Coburg,  and  subsequently  at 
Rastenburg  in  East  Prussia.  In  1841  he  entered  the  university 
of  Konigsberg  as  a  student  of  law,  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
pronounced  liberal  opinions,  was  expelled.  The  academic 
authorities  at  Breslau  and  Leipzig  were  not  more  tolerant 
towards  the  young  fire-eater,  and  it  was  only  in  Berlin  that  he 
eventually  found  himself  free  to  prosecute  his  studies.  During 
this  period  of  unrest  he  issued  Lieder  der  Gegemeort  (1842)  and 
ZensurflUcktlinge  (1843V— the  poetical  fruits  of  his  political 
enthusiasm.  He  completed  his  itudies  in  Berlin,  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  juris  in  Konigsberg,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  there  the 
tenia  legendi.  His  political  views  again  stood  in  the  way,  and 
forsaking  the  legal  career,  Gottschall  now  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literature.  He  met  with  immediate  success,  and  beginning  as 
dramaturge  in  Konigsberg  with  Der  Blind&von  Alcaic  (1846)  and 
Lord  Byron  in  Italitn  (1847)  proceeded  to  Hamburg  where  he 
occupied  a  similar  position.  In  1852  he  married  Marie,  baroness 
von  Seherr-Thoss,  and  for  the  next  few  years  lived  in  Silesia. 
In  1862  he  took  over  the  editorship  of  a  Posen  newspaper,  but  in 
1864  removed  to  Leipzig.  Gottschall  was  raised,  in  1877,  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  the  hereditary  nobility  with  the  prefix  "  von," 
having  been  previously  made  a  Gcheimer  H  ojrat  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Weimar.  Down  to  1887  Gottschall  edited  the  Brockkausscke 
Blatter  fiir  litltrariscke  UnterkoJtung  and  the  monthly  periodical 
U mere  Zeis.   He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  21st  of  March  1009. 

Gottschall's  prolific  literary  productions  cover  the  fields  of 
poetry,  novel-writing  and  literary  criticism.  Among  his  volumes 
of  lyric  poetry  are  Stbastopol  (1856),  Janus  (1873),  Bunlc  Bluten 
(1891).  Among  hisepics,  Carlo  Zeno  (1854),  Majo  (1864),  dealing 
with  an  episode  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  Merlins  Wandc- 
rungen  (1887).  The  comedy  Pitt  und  Pox  (1854),  first  produced 
on  the  stage  in  Breslau,  was  never  surpassed  by  the  other  lighter 
pieces  of  the  author,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Die  Welt 
its  Sckurindtls  and  Der  Spion  ton  Rkeinsberg.  The  tragedies, 
Maxtppo,  Catkarint  Hovard,  Amy  Robsart  and  Der  Gdtxe  von 
Venedig,  were  very  successful;  and  the  historical  novels,  Im 
Bonne  des  stkwarten  Adders  (1875;  4th  cd  ,  1884),  Die  Erbscka/t 
des  Blutes  (1881),  Die  Tockler  Riibesakls  ( 1 880) ,  and  VerkUmmerte 
Exislenxen  (1892),  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  As  a 
critic  and  historian  of  literature  Gottschall  has  also  done  excellent 
work.  His  Die  deulscke  Nationall  iter  at  ur  des  19.  Jokrkunderts 
(i8ss;  7«h  ed.,  1001-1902),  and  Poetik  (1858;  6th  ed.,  1903) 
command  the  respect  of  all  students  of  literature. 

Cottar  hall's  collected  Dramatist  he  Werke  appeared  in  12  vols,  in 
1880  (2nd  ed.,  1884);  he  has  also,  in  recent  years,  published  many 
volumes  of  collected  essay*  and  criticisms.  See  his  autobiography, 
A  us  mtiner  Jugend  (1898). 

GOTTSCHED,  JOH ANN  CHR1ST0PH  (1700-1766),  German 
author  and  critic,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  February  1700,  at 
Juditbenkirch  near  Konigsberg,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  history  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  but  immediately  on  taking  the  degree  of  U 'agister  in  1 723, 
fled  to  Leipzig  in  order  to  evade  impressment  in  the  Prussian 
military  service.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  J.  B. 
Mencke  (1674-1732),  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Philander  von 
der  Linde,"  was  a  well-known  poet  and  also  president  of  the 
Deutsckiibende  poetiscke  Gesdlsckaft  in  Leipzig.  Of  this  society 
Gottsched  was  elected  "  Senior"  in  1726,  and  in  the  next  year 
reorganized  it  under  the  title  of  the  Deulscke  Geseiisckaft.  In 
1730  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  poetry,  and, 
in  1734,  ordinary  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the 
university.   He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  1 2th  of  December  1 766. 

Gottsched's  chief  work  was  his  Versuck  einer  kritiscken 
Dicklkunst  fur  die  DeutscMen  (1730),  the  first  systematic  treatise 
in  German  on  the  art  of  poetry  from  the  standpoint  of  Boileau. 
His  AusfUkrlkke  Redekunst  (172S)  and  his  Grundltfunt  tint, 
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deulscken  Sprachkunst  (1748)  were  of  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  German  style  and  the  purification  of  the  language. 
He  wrote  several  plays,  of  which  Der  slerbende  Colo  (1 731),  an 
adaptation  of  Addison's  tragedy  and  a  French  play  on  the  same 
theme,  was  long  popular  on  the  stage.  In  his  Deutsche  Schau- 
biihne  (6  vols.,  1740-1745).  which  contained  maiuly  translations 
from  the  French,  he  provided  the  German  stage  with  a  classical 
repertory,  and  his  bibliography  of  the  German  drama,  N Niger 
Vorrat  tur  Ceschickte  der  deulscken  dramatischen  Dichikunst 
{1757—1765),  is  still  valuable.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  several 
journals  devoted  to  literary  criticism.  As  a  critic,  Gotlsched 
insisted  on  German  literature  being  subordinated  to  the  laws 
of  French  classicism;  he  enunciated  rules  by  which  the  play- 
wright must  be  bound,  and  abolished  bombast  and  buffoonery 
from  the  serious  stage.  While  such  reforms  obviously  afforded 
a  healthy  corrective  to  the  extravagance  and  want  of  taste 
which  were  rampant  in  the  German  literature  of  the  time, 
Goltsched  went  too  far.  In  1740  he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Swiss  writers  Johann  Jakob  Bodmer  (q.v.)  and  Johann  Jakob 
Breiiinger  (1 701-17 76), -who,  under  the  influence  of  Addison 
and  contemporary  Italian  critics,  demanded  that  the  poetic 
imagination  should  not  be  hampered  by  artificial  rules;  they 
pointed  to  the  great  English  poets,  and  especially  to  Milton. 
Gotlsched,  although  not  blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  English 
writers,  clung  the  more  tenaciously  to  his  principle  that  poetry 
must  be  the  product  of  rules,  and,  in  the  fierce  controversy 
which  for  a  time  raged  between  Leipzig  and  Zurich,  he  was 
inevitably  defeated.  His  influence  speedily  declined,  and 
before  bis  death  his  name  became  proverbial  for  pedantic 
folly. 

His  wife,  Luise  Adclgunde  Victoric,  nee  Kulmus  (1713-1762), 
in  some  respects  her  husband's  intellectual  superior,  was  an 
author  of  some  reputation.  She  wrote  several  popular  comedies, 
of  which  Das  Testament  is  the  best,  and  translated  the  Spectator 
(9  vols.,  1730-1743),  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  (1744)  and  other 
English  and  French  works.  After  her  death  her  husband  edited 
her  Samllicke  klei  nere  Gedicktt  with  a  memoir  (1763). 

See  T.  W.  Daniel,  Gotlsched  und  seine  Zeil  (Leipzig,  1848);  J. 
CrOgcr,  Gotlsched,  Bodmer,  und  Breitinter  (with  selections  from  their 
writings)  (Stuttgart,  1884);  F.  Srrvac*.  Die  Poetik  Gottsckeds  und 
der  Scksoeizer  (Strassburg,  1887):  E.  Wolff.  Gottscheds  Sttltunt  im 
dcutschen  Bilduntsleben  (2  vols.,  Kiel.  1895-1807).  and  G.  Waniek. 
Gotlsched  und  die  deuttthe  Lxleratur  seiner  Zeil  (Leipzig.  1897).  On 
Frau  Gotlsched.  sec  P.  ScMcnther,  Frau  Gotlsched  und  die  burgerluhe 
Komodie  (Berlin,  1886). 

GOTZ.  JOHANN  NIKOLAUS  (1711-1781),  Cerman  poet,  was 
born  at  Worms  on  ihc  gth  of  July  1721.  He  studied  theology 
at  Halle  (1739-1742),  where  he  became  intimate  with  the  poets 
Johann  W.  L.  Gleim  and  Johann  Peter  Uz,  acted  for  some  years 
as  military  chaplain,  and  afterwards  filled  various  other  ecclesi- 
astical offices.  He  died  at  Winlerburg  on  the  4th  of  November 
1781.  The  writings  of  Gotz  consist  of  a  number  of  short  lyrics 
and  several  translations,  of  which  the  best  is  a  rendering  of 
His  original  compositions  arc  light,  lively  and 
and  are  animated  rather  by  French  wit  than  by 
depth  of  sentiment.  The  best  known  of  his  poems  is 
Die  ilitdckeninsel,  an  elegy  which  met  with  the  warm  approval 
of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Gotz's  Vermischte  Gedichle  were  published  with  biography  by 
K.  W.  Ramlcr  (Mannheim.  1785;  new  ed.,  1807).  and  a  collection  of 
his  poems,  dating  from  the  years  1745-I/65,  has  been  edited  by 
C.  Schuddckopf  in  the  Deutsche  Literalurdenkmale  dts  18.  und  10. 
Jakrkundertt  (1893).  See  also  Bricje  von  und  an  J.  JV.  Gott,  edited 
by  C.  Schuddckopf  (1893). 

GOUACHE,  a  French  word  adapted  from  the  Ital.  guatio 
(probably  in  origin  connected  with  "  wash  "),  meaning  literally 
a  "  ford,"  but  used  also  for  a  method  of  painting  in  opaque 
water-colour.  The  colours  are  mixed  with  or  painted  in  a 
vehicle  of  gum  or  honey,  and  whereas  in  true  water  colours 
the  high  lights  are  obtained  by  leaving  blank  the  surface  of  the 
paper  or  other  material  used,  or  by  allowing  it  to  show  through 
a  translucent  wash  in  "  gouache,"  these  arc  obtained  by  white 
or  other  light  colour.   "  Gouache  "  is  frequently  used  in  miniature 


OOUDA  (or  Teb  Godwe),  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  province 
of  South  Holland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gouwc  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Ysel,  and  a  junction  station  i2)m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Rotter- 
dam. Pop.  (1000)  22,303.  Tramways  connect  it  with  Bodegraven 
(5lm.  N.)  on  the  old  Rhine  and  with  Oudcwater  (8  m.  E.)  on 
the  Ysel;  and  there  is  a  regular  steamboat  sen-ice  in  various 
directions,  Amsterdam  being  reached  by  the  canalized  Gouwe; 
Aar,  Drecht  and  Amstd.  The  town  of  Gouda  is  laid  out  in  a 
fine  open  manner  and,  like  other  Dutch  towns,  is  intersected  by 
numerous  canals.  On  its  outskirts  pleasant  walks  and  fine 
trees  have  replaced  the  old  fortifications.  The  Groote  Markt 
is  the  largest  market-square  in  Holland.  Among  the  numerous 
churches  belonging  to  various  denominations,  the  first  place  must 
be  given  to  the  Groote  Kerk  of  St  John.  It  was  founded  in  1485, 
but  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1552,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dimensions 
(345  It  long  and  150  ft.  broad),  for  a  large  and  celebrated  organ, 
and  a  splendid  scries  of  over  forty  stained-glass  windows  presented 
by  cities  and  princes  and  executed  by  various  well-known  artists, 
including  the  brothers  Dirk  (d.c.1577)  and  Wouter  (d.  c.  1500) 
Crabeth,  between  the  years  1555  and  1603  (sec  Explanation 
of  the  Famous  and  Renowned  Glass  Wot  hi,  fire,  Gouda,  1876, 
reprinted  from  an  older  volume,  1718).  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  Gothic  town  hall,  founded  in  1449  and  rebuilt 
in  1600,  and  the  wcigh-house  built  by  Picter  Post  of  Haarlem 
(1608-1669)  and  adorned  with  a  fine  relief  by  Barih.  Eggers 
(d.  c.  1690).  The  museum  of  antiquities  (1874)  contains  an 
exquisite  chalice  of  the  year  1425  and  some  pictures  and  portraits 
by  Wouter  Crabeth  the  younger.  Com.  Kelcl  (a  native  of  Gouda, 
1548-1616)  and  Ferdinand  Bol  (1616-1680).  Other  buildings 
are  the  orphanage,  the  hospital,  a  house  of  correction  for  women 
and  a  music  hall. 

In  the  time  of  the  counts  the  wealth  of  Gouda  was  mainly 
derived  from  brewing  and  cloth-weaving;  but  at  a  later  date 
the  making  of  clay  tobacco  pipes  became  the  staple  trade,  and, 
although  this  industry  has  somewhat  declined,  the  churchwarden 
pipes  of  Gouda  arc  still  well  known  and  largely  manufactured. 
In  winter-time  it  is  considered  a  feat  to  skate  hither  from 
Rotterdam  and  elsewhere  lo  buy  such  a  pipe  and  return  with 
it  in  one's  mouth  without  its  being  broken.  The  mud  from  the 
Ysel  furnishes  the  material  for  large  brick-works  and  potteries; 
there  arc  also  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  stearine  candles,  a 
yarn  factory,  an  oil  refinery  and  cigar  factories.  The  transit 
and  shipping  trade  is  considerable,  and  as  one  of  the  principal 
markets  of  South  Holland,  the  round,  white  Gouda  cheeses  are 
known  throughout  Europe.  Boskoop,  5  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Gouda 
on  the  Gouwe,  is  famous  for  its  nursery  gardens;  and  the  little 
old-world  town  of  Oudcwater  as  the  birthplace  of  the  famous 
theologian  Arminius  in  1 560.  The  town  hall  ( 1 588)  of  Oudcwater 
contains  a  picture  by  Dirk  Stoop  (d.  1686),  commemorating 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Spaniards  in  1575  and  the 
subsequent  sack  and  massacre. 

GOUDIMEL,  CLAUDE,  muscial  composer  of  the  t6lh  century, 
was  born  about  1510.  The  French  and  the  Belgians  claim  him 
as  their  countryman.  In  all  probability  he  was  born  at  Bcsancon, 
for  in  his  edition  of  the  songs  of  Arcadelt,  as  well  as  in  the  mass 
of  1554,  he  calls  himself  "  natif  de  Bcsancon  "  and  "  Claudius 
Godimcllus  Vesconlinus."  This  discountenances  the  theory  of 
Ambros  thai  he  was  born  at  Vaison  near  Avignon.  As  to  his 
early  education  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  ihe  excellent 
Latin  in  which  some  of  his  letters  were  written  proves  that, 
in  addition  to  his  musical  knowledge,  he  also  acquired  a  good 
classical  training.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  in  Rome  in  1540 
at  the  head  of  a  music-school,  and  that  besides  many  other 
celebrated  musicians,  Palest  rina  was  amongst  his  pupils.  'About 
the  middle  of  the  century  he  seems  10  have  left  Rome  for  Paris, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Jean  Duchcmin,  he  published,  in 
1555,  a  musical  setting  of  Horace's  Odes.  Infinitely  more 
important  is  another  collection  of  vocal  pieces,  a  setting  of  the 
celebrated  French  version  of  l  he  Psalms  by  Marot  and  Beza 
published  in  1565.  It  is  written  in  four  parts,  the  melody  being 
assigned  lo  the  tenor.  The  invention  of  the  melodies  was  long 
to  Goudimcl,  but  they  have  now  definitely  been  proved 
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to  have  originated  in  popular  tunes  found  in  the  collections  of 
this  period.  Some  of  these  tunes  are  still  used  by  the  French 
Protestant  Church.  Others  were  adopted  by  tbo  German 
Lutherans,  a  German  imitation  of  the  French  versions  of  the 
F'salms  in  the  same  metres  having  been  published  at  an  early 
date.  Although  the  French  version  of  the  Psalms  was  at  first 
used  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Coudimcl  had  embraced  the  new  faith.  In  Michel  Brenet's 
Biographie  (  Annates  Jranc-cunioises,  Bcsancon,  1S0S,  P.  Jacquin) 
it  is  established  that  in  Mett,  where  he  was  living  in  1565,  Coudi- 
mcl moved  in  Huguenot  circles,  and  even  figured  as  godfather 
to  the  daughter  of  the  president  of  Senncton.  Seven  years 
biter  he  fell  a  victim  to  religious  fanaticism  during  the  St 
Bartholomew  massacres  at  Lyons  from  the  27th  to  the  38th  of 
August  1573,  bis  death,  it  is  stated,  being  due  to  "  les  enncmis 
de  la  gloire  de  Dieu  et  quelques  mecbants  envieux  dc  1'honneur 
qu'il  a  vait  acquis."  Masses  and  motets  belonging  to  his  Roman 
period  are  found  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  the  archives 
of  various  churches  in  Rome;  others  were  published.  Thus 
the  work  entitled  Uiuac  Ires  a  Claud ioGoudimd praeslanlissimo 
musico  auctore,  nunc  primuiu  in  luccm  editae,  contains  one  mass 
by  the  learned  editor  himself,  the  other  two  being  by  Claudius 
Sermisy  and  Jean  Maillard  respectively.  Another  collection, 
La  FUur  des  chansons  des  d$ux  plus  cxcdlens  musitiens  dt  noslrt 
tumps,  consists  of  part  songs  by  Coudimcl  and  Orlando  di  Lasso. 
Burney  gives  in  his  history  a  motet  of  Goudimcl's  Dominc  quid 
multiplicati  sunt. 

GOUFFIER.  the  name  of  a  great  French  family,  which  owned 
the  estate  of  Bonnivet  in  Poitou  from  the  14th  century.  GtiL- 
IxvitE  GocrriEB,  chamberlain  to  Charles  VII.,  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  Jacques  Cceur,  obtaining  his  condemnation  and  after- 
wards receiving  his  property  (1291).  He  had  a  great  number 
of  children,  several  of  whom  played  a  part  in  history.  Artus, 
seigneur  deBoisy  (c.  i475-i52o)was entrusted  with  the  education 
ol  the  young  count  of  Angoulemc  (Francis  I.),  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  this  prince  to  the  throne  as  Francis  I.  became  grand 
master  of  the  royal  household,  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
government;  to  him  was  given  the  task  of  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  Noyon  in  1 516;  and  shortly  before  his  death  the  king 
raised  the  estates  of  Roannc  and  Boisy  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy, 
that  of  Roannais,  in  his  favour.  Admen  Goltfier  (d.  1573) 
was  bishop  of  Coutances  and  Albi,  and  gTand  almoner  of  France. 
Gt'iLLAt'UE  GovrrtER,  seigneur  dc  Bonnivet,  became  admiral 
of  France  (see  Bonnivet).  Claude  GournER,  son  of  Artus, 
was  created  comic  dc  Maulcvricr  (1541)  and  marquis  de  Boisy 
(1564). 

There  were  many  branches  of  this  family,  the  chief  of  them 
being  the  dukes  of  Roannais,  the  counts  of  Caravas.  the  lords  of 
Crevecorurandof  Bonnivet,  the  marquises  of  Thois,  of  Brazcux, 
and  of  Espagny.  The  name  of  Goumcr  was  adopted  in  the  t8th 
century  by  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Choiscul.  (M.  P.*) 

60UCE,  MARTIN  (r.  1360-1444),  surnamcd  de  Charpajgne, 
French  chancellor,  was  born  at  Bourges  about  1360.  A  canon 
of  Bourges,  in  1401  he  became  treasurer  to  John,  duke  of  Bcrri, 
and  in  1406  bishop  of  Chart  res.  He  was  arrested  by  John  the 
Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the  hapless  Jean  dc  Montaigu 
(1340-1409)  in  1409,  but  was  soon  released  and  then  banished. 
Attaching  himself  to  the  dauphin  Louis,  duke  of  Guicnne,  he 
became  his  chancellor,  the  king's  ambassador  in  Brittany,  and  a 
member  of  the  grand  council;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  1415, 
he  was  transferred  from  the  sec  of  Chartres  to  that  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  In  May  1418,  when  the  Burgundians  re-entered  Paris, 
be  only  escaped  death  at  their  hands  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
Bastille.  He  then  left  Paris,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  the  duke  dc  la  Trlmoillc,  who  imprisoned  him  in 
the  castle  of  Sully.  Rescued  by  the  dauphin  Charles,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  France  on  the  3rd  of  February  1437. 
He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Burgundy  and  France,  was  a  party 
to  the  selection  of  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  as  constable,  but 
bad  to  resign  his  chancellorship  in  favour  of  Regnault  of  Chartres; 
first  from  March  25th  to  August  6tb  1425.  and  again  when  La 
TremoiUc  bad  supplanted  Richmond.   After  the  fall  of  La 


Trfrooille  in  1433  he  returned  to  court,  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  affairs  of  state  almost  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  the  castle  of  Beaulicu  (Puy-de-Domc)  on  the  25th  or 
26th  of  November  1444. 

See  Hiver's  account  in  the  Mimoirts  de  la  Sociitt  des  Antiauairet 
duCtnlrt,  p.  267  (1869);  and  the  NowreUe  Biotraphic  giniraU,  vol. 
xxi, 

GOUGR  (adopted  from  the  Fr.  gouge,  derived  from  the  Late 
Lat.  gubia  or  gulbia,  in  Ducange  gulbiunt,  an  implement  ad 
kortum  excolendum,  and  also  instrument*  ferreu*  in  usu 
fabroru*; ,  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  the  word 
is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  gylf,  a  beak,  appearing  in  Welsh, 
and  gilb,  a  boring  tool,  in  Cornish),  a  tool  of  the  chisel  type  with 
a  curved  blade,  used  for  scooping  a  groove  or  channel  in  wood, 
stone,  <cc.  (see  Tool).  A  similar  instrument  is  used  in  surgery 
for  operations  involving  the  excision  of  portions  of  bone. 
"  Gouge  "  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  bookbinder's  tool,  for 
impressing  a  curved  line  on  the  leather,  and  for  the  line  so  im- 
pressed. In  mining,  a  "  gouge  "  is  the  layer  of  soft  rock  or  earth 
sometimes  found  in  each  side  of  a  vein  of  coal  or  ore,  which  the 
miner  can  scoop  out  with  his  pick,  and  thus  attack  the  vein  more 
easily  from  the  side.  The  verb  "  to  gouge  "  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  scooping  or  forcing  out. 

GOUGH,  HUGH  GOUGH,  Viscount  (1770-1869),  British 
field-marshal,  a  descendant  of  Francis  Gough  who  was  made 
bishop  of  Limerick  in  1626,  was  born  at  Woodstown,  Limerick, 
on  tbe  3rd  of  November  1779.  Having  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  army  in  August  1794,  he  served  with  the  78th  Highlanders 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Cape 
Town  and  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  Saldanba  Bay  in  1796.  His 
next  service  was  in  tbe  West  Indies,  where,  with  the  87th 
(Royal  Irish  Fusiliers),  he  shared  in  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico, 
the  capture  of  Surinam,  and  the  brigand  war  in  St  Lucia.  In 
1S09  he  was  called  to  fake  part  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and, 
joining  the  army  under  Wellington,  commanded  his  regiment  as 
major  in  the  operations  before  Oporto,  by  which  the  town  was 
taken  from  the  French.  At  Talavcra  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  he  was  afterwards  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  his 
commission,  on  the  recommendation  of  Wellington,  being 
antedated  from  the  day  of  the  duke's  despatch.  He  was  thus 
the  first  officer  who  ever  received  brevet  rank  for  services 
performed  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  He  was  next 
engaged  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  at  which  his  regiment  captured 
a  French  eagle.  At  the  defence  of  Tarifa  the  post  of  danger 
was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege.  At  Vitoria,  where  Gough  again  distinguished  himself, 
his  regiment  captured  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  He  was 
again  severely  wounded  at  Nivellc,  and  was  soon  after  created  a 
knight  of  St  Charles  by  the  king  of  Spain.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  home  and  enjoyed  a  respite  of  some  years  from 
active  service.  He  next  took  command  of  a  regiment  stationed 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  discharging  at  the  same  time  the  duties 
of  a  magistrate  during  a  period  of  agitation.  Gough  was  pro- 
moted major-general  in  1830.  Seven  years  later  he  was  sent  to 
India  to  take  command  of  the  Mysore  division  of  the  army. 
But  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  India  the  difficulties  which  led 
f  o  the  first  Chinese  war  made  the  presence  of  an  encrgct  ic  general 
on  the  scene  indispensable,  and  Gough  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  China.  This  post  he  held  during 
all  the  operations  of  the  war;  and  by  his  great  achievements 
and  numerous  victories  in  the  face  of  immense  difficulties,  he 
at  length  enabled  the  English  plenipotentiary,  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
'treaty  of  Nanking  in  August  1842  the  British  forces  were  with- 
drawn; and  before  the  close  of  the  year  Gough,  who  had  been 
made  a  G.C.B.  in  the  previous  year  for  his  services  in  the  capture 
of  the  Canton  forts,  was  created  a  baronet.  In  August  1843  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  fortes  in  India, 
and  in  December  he  took  the  command  in  person  against  the 
Mahrattas,  and  defeated  them  at  Maharajpur,  capturing  more 
than  fifty  guns.   In  1845  occurred  the  rupture  with  the  Sikhs. 
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who  crossed  the  Sutlej  in  large  numbers,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cough 
conducted  the  operations  against  them,  being  well  supported 
by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  governor-general,  who  volunteered  to 
serve  under  him.  Successes  in  the  hard-fought  battles  of 
Mudki  and  Feroicshah  were  succeeded  by  the  victory  of 
Sobraon,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Sikhs  sued  for  peace  at 
Lahore.  The  services  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  rewarded  by 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron 
Gough  (April  1846).  The  war  broke  out  again  in  1848,  and 
again  Lord  Gough  took  the  field;  but  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Chillianwalla  being  equivocal,  he  was  superseded  by  the 
home  authorities  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier;  before  the 
news  of  the  supersession  arrived  Lord  Gough  had  finally  crushed 
the  Sikhs  in  the  battle  of  Gujarat  (February  1849).  His  tactics 
during  the  Sikh  wars  were  the  subject  of  an  embittered  contro- 
versy (sec  Sikh  Wars).  Lord  Gough  now  returned  to  England, 
was  raised  to  a  viscountcy,  and  for  the  third  lime  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  pension  of  £?ooo  per 
annum  was  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  and  an  equal  pension 
by  the  East  India  Company.  He  did  not  again  see  active  service. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  invest  Marshal 
Felissier  and  other  officers  with  the  insignia  of  the  Bath.  Honours 
were  multiplied  upon  him  during  his  latter  years.  He  was  made 
a  knight  of  St  Patrick,  being  the  first  knight  of  the  order  who 
did  not  hold  an  Irish  peerage,  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor, 
was  named  a  G.C.S.I.,  and  in  November  1861  was  made  field- 
marshal.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  children  by  both  his 
wives.   He  died  on  the  2nd  of  March  i860. 

Sec  R.  S.  Rait.  Lord  Cougk  (1903);  and  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner.  Lord 
Dalkouste  (1904). 

GOUGH.  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW  (1817-1886),  American 
temperance  orator,  was  born  at  Sandgatc,  Kent,  England,  on 
the  2  rod  of  August  181 7.  He  was  educated  by  his  mother, 
a  schoolmistress,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  lived  for  two  years  with  family 
friends  on  a  farm  in  western  New  York,  and  then  entered  a 
book-bindery  in  New  York  City  to  learn  the  trade.  There  in 
183 j  his  mother  joined  him,  but  after  her  death  in  1835  he  fell 
in  with  dissolute  companions,  and  became  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
He  lost  his  position,  and  for  several  years  supported  himself 
as  a  ballad  singer  and  story-teller  in  the  cheap  theatres  and 
concert-halts  of  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities.  Even  this 
means  of  livelihood  was  being  closed  to  him,  when  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  184J  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  temperance 
pledge.  After  several  lapses  and  a  terrific  struggle,  he  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  lecturing  in  behalf  of  temperance  reform. 
Gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  pathos  and  of  description, 
he  was  successful  from  the  start,  and  was  soon  known  and  sought 
after  throughout  the  entire  country,  his  appeals,  which  were 
directly  personal  and  emotional,  being  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary responses.  He  continued  his  work  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  made  several  tours  of  England,  where  his  American  success 
was  repeated,  and  died  at  his  work,  being  stricken  with  apoplexy 
on  the  lecture  platform  at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
passed  away  two  days  Liter,  on  the  iHth  of  February  18S6. 
He  published  an  Autobiograpky  (1846);  Orations  (1854);  Tern- 
perauce  Addresses  (1870);  Temperance  Lectures  (1879);  and  Sun- 
light and  Skadov,  or  Gleanings  from  My  Life  Work  (1880). 

GOUGH,  RICHARD  (i73S-»Sog),  English  antiquary,  was  born 
in  London  on  the  list  of  October  1735.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
M.P.  and  director  of  the  East  India  Company.  Gough  was  a 
precocious  child,  and  at  twelve  had  translated  from  the  French 
a  history  of  the  Bible,  which  his  mother  printed  for  private 
circulation.  When  fifteen  he  translated  Abb£  Flcury's  work  on 
the  Israelites;  and  at  sixteen  he  published  an  elaborate  work 
entitled  Alius  Renovalus,  or  Geography  modernised.  In  1752 
he  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  began 
his  work  on  British  topography,  published  in  1768.  Leaving 
Cambridge  in  I7s6,  he  began  a  series  of  antiquarian  excursions 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  1773  he  began  an  edition 
in  English  of  Camden's  Britannia,  which  appeared  in  1789. 


Meantime  he  published,  in  1786,  the  first  volume  of  his  splendid 
work,  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  applied  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  families,  manners,  habits,  ami  arts  at  the 
different  periods  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Ike  SeventttrJk 
Century.  This  volume,  which  contained  the  first  four  centuries, 
was  followed  in  1796  by  a  second  volume  containing  the  15th 
century,  and  an  introduction  to  the  second  volume  appeared 
in  1799.  Gough  was  chosen  a  fellow  of- the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London  in  1767,  and  from  1771  to  1791  he  was  its  director. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1775.  He  died  at  Enfield  on  the  roth 
of  February  1809.  His  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
Anglo-Saxon  and  northern  literature,  all  his  collections  in  the 
department  of  British  topography,  and  a  large  number  of  his 
drawings  and  engravings  of  other  archaeological  remains,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Among  the  minor  works  of  Couch  are  An  Account  of  the  Bedford 
Mitsol  (in  MS.);  A  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Canute,  King  of 
Denmark  (1777);  History  of  Plethy  in  Essex  (1803);  An  Account  of 
Ike  Coins  of  ike  Seleucidae,  Kings  of  Syria  (1804) ;  and  "  History  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,"  prefixed  to  their  Ankaeotogia. 

GOUJET.  CLAUDE  PIERRE  (1697-1767).  French  abbe  and 
litterateur,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  October  1697. 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  College 
Maxarin,  but  he  nevertheless  became  a  strong  JansenisL  In 
1 70s  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  Nabit,  in  1719  entered  the 
order  of  Oratorians,  and  soon  afterwards  was  named  canon 
of  St  Jacques  rH6pital.  On  account  of  his  extreme  Janscnist 
opinions  he  suffered  considerable  persecution  from  the  Jesuits, 
and  several  of  his  works  were  suppressed  at  their  instigation. 
In  his  latter  years  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  lost  his 
eyesight.  Poverty  compelled  him  to  sell  his  library,  a  sacrifice 
which  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris  on  the 
1  st  of  February  1767. 

He  is  the  author  of  Supplement  au  dictiouuaire  de  \foriri  (1735). 
and  a  Nouveau  SuppUment  to  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  work; 
he  collaborated  in  BMiotkiquc  francaise,  ou  kistoire  litttraire  de 
la  France  (18  vols.,  Paris,  1740-1759);  and  in  the  Vus  des  saints 
(7  vols..  1730);  he  alto  wrote  Mimotrts  kistoriques  tl  litttrairci  sue 
le  college  royal  de  France  (1758);  Hiitoire  des  Inquiiitions  (Paris, 
1752);  and  supecvitcd  an  edition  of  Richrlet's  Dictiennatre.  of 
which  he  has  alto  given  an  abridgment.  He  helped  the  abbi  Fabre 
in  his  continuation  of  Flcury's  Hiitoire  eecUsiastique. 

See  Mimoirts  hist,  at  lilt,  de  I' abbe  Coufet  (1767). 

GOUJON.  JEAN  (e.  isro-c.  1566),  French  sculptor  of  the 
1 6th  century.  Although  some  evidence  has  been  offered  in 
favour  of  the  date  1520  (Archives  de  I'art  francfiis,  iii.  350), 
the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  still  uncertain.  The 
first  mention  of  his  name  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the  church 
of  St  Maclou  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1540,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  employed  at  the  cathedral  of  the  same  town,  where 
be  added  to  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  d'Amboisc  a  statue  of  his 
nephew  Georges,  afterwards  removed,  and  possibly  carved 
portions  of  the  tomb  of  Louis  de  hreii,  executed  some  time  after 
1  $45.  On  leaving  Rouen,  Goujon  was  employed  by  Pierre 
Lescot ,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  restorations 
of  St-Germain  l'Auxerrois;  the  building  accounts — some  of 
which  for  the  years  1541-1544  were  discovered  by  M.  de  Laborde 
on  a  piece  of  parchment  binding — specify  as  his  work,  not  only 
the  carvings  of  the  pulpit  (Louvre),  but  also  a  Notre  Dame  de 
Pietc,  now  lost.  In  IS47  appeared  Martins  French  translation 
of  Vitruvius.'the  illustrations  of  which  were  due,  the  translator 
tells  us  in  his  "  Dedication  to  the  King,"  to  Goujon,  "  nagucres 
architecte  de  Monseigneur  le  Connitable,  ct  maintcnant  un  des 
v6lres."  We  learn  from  this  statement  not  only  that  Goujon 
had  been  taken  into  the  royal  service  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
II.,  but  also  that  be  bad  been  previously  employed  under  Bullant 
on  the  chateau  of  Ecoucn.  Between  1547  and  1549  be  was 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Loggia  ordered  from  Lescot 
for  the  entry  of  Henry  II.  into  Paris,  which  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  June  1549.  Lcscol's  edifice  was  reconstructed  at  the 
end  of  the  i8lh  century  by  Bernard  Poyet  into  the  Fontaine 
des  Innocents,  this  being  a  considerable  variation  of  the  original 
design.  At  the  Louvre,  Goujon,  under  the  direction  of  Lescot. 
executed  the  carvings  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the  court,  the 
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reliefs  of  tbe  EscaJicr  Henri  II.,  and  the  Tribune  des  Cariatides, 
for  which  he  received  737  livres  on  the  5th  of  September  is$o. 
Between  1S48  and  1554  rose  the  chateau  d'Anet.  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  which  Goujon  was  associated  with  Philibert  Delorme 
in  tbe  service  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Unfortunately  the  building 
accounts  of  A  net  have  disappeared,  but  Goujon  executed  a 
vast  number  of  other  works  of  equal  importance,  destroyed  or 
lost  in  tbe  great  Revolution.  In  1555  his  name  appears  again 
in  the  Louvre  accounts,  and  continues  to  do  so  every  succeeding 
year  up  to  1562,  when  all  trace  of  him -is  lost.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  out  of  the  royal  employ- 
ment all  those  who  were  suspected  of  Huguenot  tendencies. 
Goujon  has  always  been  claimed  as  a  Reformer;  it  is  consequently 
possible  that  he  was  one  of  tbe  victims  of  this  attack.  We  should 
therefore  probably  ascribe  tbe  work  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Hotel  Carnavalct  (in  situ),  together  with  much  else  executed 
in  various  parts  of  Paris— but  now  dispersed  or  destroyed— 
to  a  period  intervening  between  the  date  of  his  dismissal  from 
the  Louvre  and  his  death,  which  is  computed  to  have  taken 
place  between  1564  and  1568,  probably  at  Bologna.  The 
researches  of  M.  Tomaso  Sandonnini  (sec  Gatellt  des  Beaux  Arts, 
i*  periode,  vol.  xxxi.)  have  finally  disposed  of  the  supposition, 
long  entertained,  that  Goujon  died  during  the  St  Bartholomew 
massacre  in  157  J. 

List  of  outkentic  works  of  Jean  Goujon:  Two  marble  columns 
supporting  the  organ  of  the  church  of  St  Maclou  (Rouen)  on 
right  and  left  of  porch  on  entering;  left-hand  gate  of  the  church 
of  St  Madou;  bas-reliefs  for  decoration  of  screen  of  St  Germain 
1'Auxerrob  (now  in  LouvTe);  "  Victory  "  over  chimney-piece 
of  Salle  des  Gardes  at  £coucn;  altar  at  Chantilly;  illustrations 
for  Jean  Martin's  translation  of  Vitruvius;  bas-reliefs  and 
sculptural  decoration  of  Fontaine  des  Innocents;  bas-reliefs 
adorning  entrance  of  Hotel  Carnavalct,  also  scries  of  satyrs' 
heads  on  keystones  of  arcade  of  courtyard;  fountain  of  Diana 
from  A  net  (now  in  Louvre);  internal  decoration  of  chapel  at 
Anet;  portico  of  Anct  (now  in  courtyard  of  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts) ;  bust  of  Diane  dc  Foig  tiers  (now  at  Versailles) ;  Tribune 
of  Caryatides  in  the  Louvre;  decoration  of  "  Escalicr  Henri 
II  .,  "  Louvre;  ceils  de  becuf  and  decoration  of  Henri  II.  facade, 
Louvre;  groups  for  pediments  of  facade  now  placed  over 
entrance  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  collections,  Louvre. 

Sec  A.  A.  Pottier,  (Hunts  it  Goujon  (1844);  Reginald  Litter, 
Jean  Goujon  (London,  1003). 

GOUJON.  JEAN  MARIE  CLAUDE  ALEXANDRE  (1766-170$). 
French  publicist  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Bourg  on  the 
13th  of  April  1766,  the  son  of  a  postmaster.  The  boy  went 
early  to  sea,  and  saw  fighting  when  he  was  twelve  years  old; 
in  1790  he  settled  at  Meudon,  and  began  to  make  good  his  lack 
of  education.  As  procureur-gencral-syndic  of  tbe  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  in  August,  1 793,  he  had  tosupply  the  inhabitants 
with  food,  and  fulfilled  his  difficult  functions  with  energy  and 
tact.  In  the  Convention,  which  he  entered  on  the  death  of 
Hcrault  de  Sechelles,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  benches  of  the 
Mountain.  He  conducted  a  mission  to  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  with  creditable  moderation,  and  was  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  peace  within  the  republic.  Nevertheless, 
be  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  counter-revolution,  which 
he  denounced  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  from  the  Mountain 
after  his  recall  to  Paris,  following  on  the  revolution  of  the  oth 
Therniidor  (July  77,  1794).  He  was  one  of  those  who  protested 
against  the  rradmission  of  Louvct  and  other  survivors  of  the 
Girondin  party  to  the  Convention  in  March  179s;  and,  when 
the  populace  invaded  the  legislature  on  the  1st  Prairial  (May 
70,  1 795)  and  compelled  the  deputies  to  legislate  in  accordance 
with  their  desires,  he  proposed  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  special  commission  which  should  assure  the  execution  of 
the  proposed  changes  and  assume  the  functions  of  the  various 
committees.  The  failure  of  the  insurrection  involved  the  fall 
of  t  hose  deputies  who  had  supported  t  he  demands  of  the  populace. 
Before  the  close  of  the  sitting,  Goujon,  with  Romme,  Duroi, 
Duquesnoy,  Bourbotte,  Soubrany  and  others  were  put  under 
arrest  by  their  colleagues,  and  on  their  way  to  the  chateau 


of  Taureau  in  Brittany  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  mob  at 
Avranchcs.  They  were  brought  back  to  Paris  for  trial  before 
a  mibtary  commission  on  the  17th  of  June,  and,  though  no  proof 
of  their  complicity  in  organizing  the  insurrection  could  be  found— 
they  were,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Goujon  and  Bourbotte, 
strangers  to  one  another — they  were  condemned.  In  accordance 
with  a  pre-arranged  plan,  they  attempted  suicide  on  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  court-room  with  a  knife  which  Goujon 
had  successfully  concealed.  Romme,  Goujon  and  Duquesnoy 
succeeded,  but  the  other  three  merely  inflicted  wounds  which 
did  not  prevent  their  being  taken  immediately  to  the  guillotine. 
With  their  deaths  the  Mountain  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party. 

See  J.  Claretie,  Let  Dernitrs  Montatnards.  kistoirt  de  I  insurrection 
dt  Prairial  an  III  d'apris  let  documents  (1867);  Dtjtnst  du  eeprl- 
senlant  du  peuple  Goujon  (Paris,  no  date),  with  tnc  letters  and  a  hymn 
written  by  Goujon  during  his  imprisonment.  For  other  documents 
■ee  Maurice  Toumeux  (Paris,  1890,  vol.  i.,  pp.  421-425). 

GOULBURN.  EDWARD  MEYRICK  (1818-1897),  English 
churchman,  son  of  Mr  Serjeant  Goulburn,  M.P.,  recorder  of 
Leicester,  and  nephew  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  ministries  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  born  in  London  on  the  nth  of 
February  1S18,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  In  1839  he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Merlon,  and  in 
1841  and  1843  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  respectively. 
For  some  years  he  held  the  living  of  Holywell,  Oxford,  and  was 
chaplain  to  Samuel  Wilberforce,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In 
1849  he  succeeded  Tail  as  headmaster  of  Rugby,  but  in  1857 
he  resigned,  and  accepted  the  charge  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Maryle- 
bone.  In  1858  he  became  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  in 
1859  vicar  of  St  John's,  Paddington.  In  1S66  he  was  made 
dean  of  Norwich,  and  in  that  office  exercised  a  long  and  marked 
influence  on  church  life.  A  strong  Conservative  and  a  churchman 
of  traditional  orthodoxy,  he  was  a  keen  antagonist  of  "  higher 
criticism  "  and  of  all  forms  of  rationalism.  His  Thougkts  on 
Personal  Religion  (1S62)  and  Tke  Pursuit  of  Holiness  were 
well  received;  and  he  wrote  the  Life  (1892)  of  his  friend  Dean 
Burgon,  with  whose-  doctrinal  views  he  was  substantially  in 
agreement.  He  resigned  the  deanery  in  1889,  and  died  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  3rd  of  May  1897. 

See  Life  by  B.  Compton  (1809). 

GOULBURN.  HENRY  (1784-1856),  English  statesman,  was 
born  in  London  on  the  19th  of  March  1784  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1808  he  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Horsham;  in  i8to  he  was  appointed  under- 
secretary for  home  affairs  and  two  and  a  half  years  later  he  was 
made  under-sccretary  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Still  retaining 
office  in  the  Tory  government  he  became  a  privy  councillor  in 
1821,  and  just  afterwards  was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  position  which  he  held  until  April 
1827.  Here  although  frequently  denounced  as  an  Orangeman, 
his  period  of  office  was  on  the  whole  a  successful  one,  and  in 
1823  he  managed  to  pass  the  Irish  Tithe  Composition  BiU.  In 
January  1828  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington;  like  his  leader  he  disliked  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  he  voted  against  in  1828.  In  the 
domain  of  finance  Goulburn's  chief  achievements  were  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  on  part  of  the  national  debt,  and  to  allow 
any  one  to  sell  beer  upon  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee,  a  com- 
plete change  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  drink  traffic.  Leaving 
office  with  Wellington  in  November  1830,  Goulburn  was  home 
secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  four  months  in  1835,  and 
when  this  statesman  returned  to  office  in  September  1841  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  second  time.  Although 
Peel  himself  did  some  of  the  chancellor's  work,  Goulburn  was 
responsible  for  a  further  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  and  he  aided  his  chief  in  the  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  With  his  colleagues  he  left  office 
in  June  1846.  After  representing  Horsham  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  over  four  years  Goulburn  was  successively  member 
for  St  Germans,  for  West  Looe,  and  for  the  city  of  Armagh.  In 
May  1831  he  was  elected  for  Cambridge  University,  and  he 
retained  this  seal  until  his  death  on  the  12th  of  January  1856 
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at  Bctchworth  House,  Dorking.  Goutburn  was  one  of  Peel's 
firmest  supporters  and  most  intimate  friends.  His  eldest  son, 
Henry  (1813-1843)1  **s  senior  classic  and  second  wrangler 
at  Cambridge  in  1835. 

Sec  S.  Walpole.  History  of  England  (1878-1886). 

GOULBURN.  a  city  of  Argyle  county,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  134  m.  S.W.  of  Sydney  by  the  Great  Southern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  10,618.  It  lies  in  a  productive  agricultural  district, 
at  an  altitude  of  2129  ft.,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance, 
being  the  chief  depot  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  There  are  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals. 
Manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  flour  and  beer,  and  tanning 
arc  important.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1859;  and 
Goulbum  became  a  city  in  1864. 

GOULD,  AUGUSTUS  ADDISON  (1805-1866),  American 
conchologist,  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
23rd  of  April  1805,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1825,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1830.  Thrown  from 
boyhood  on  his  own  exertions,  it  was  only  by  industry,  per- 
severance and  self-denial  that  he  obtained  the  means  to  pursue 
his  studies.  Establishing  himself  in  Boston,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  finally  rose  to  high  professional 
rank  and  social  position.  He  became  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  and  was  employed  in  editing  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  state.  As  a  conchologist  his  reputation  is  world- 
wide, and  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  science  in  America. 
His  writings  fill  many  pages  of  the  publications  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  (sec  vol.  xi.  p.  197  for  a  list)  and 
other  periodicals.  He  published  with  L.  Agassiz  the  Principles 
of  Zoology  (2nd  cd.  1851);  he  edited  the  Terrestrial  and  Air- 
breathing  Mollusks  (1851-1855)  of  Amos  Binney  (1803-1847);  he 
translated  Lamarck's  Genera  of  Shells.  The  two  most  important 
monuments  to  his  scientific  work,  however,  arc  Mollusc  a  and 
Shells  (vol.  xii.,  1852)  of  the  United  States  exploring  expedition 
(1838-1841)  under  Lieutenant  CharlcsWilkcs(  1833),  published  by 
the  government,  and  the  Report  on  the  Intertebrata  published  by 
order  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1841.  A  second 
edition  of  the  latter  work  was  authorized  in  1865,  and  published 
in  1870  after  the  author's  death,  which  took  place  at  Boston 
on  the  15th  of  September  1866.  Gould  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  all  the  prominent  American  scientific  societies,  and 
of  many  of  those  of  Europe,  including  the  London  Royal  Society. 

GOULD.  BENJAMIN  APTHORP  (1824-1806).  American 
astronomer,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Apthorp  Could  (1787-1859), 
principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  was  born  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  27th  of  September  18:4.  Having  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1844,  be  studied  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy under  C.  F.  Gauss  at  Goltingen,  and  returned  to 
America  in  1848.  From  1852  to  1867  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
longitude  department  of  the  United  States  coast  survey;  he 
developed  and  organized  the  service,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
determine  longitudes  by  telegraphic  means,  and  employed  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  1866  to  establish  longitude-relations  between 
Europe  and  America.  The  Astronomical  Journal  was  founded 
by  Gould  in  1849;  and  its  publication,  suspended  in  1861, 
was  resumed  by  him  in  1&85.  From  1855  to  1859  he  acted  as 
director  of  the  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  New  York; 
and  published  in  1859  a  discussion  of  the  places  and  proper 
motions  of  circumnolar  stars  to  be  used  as  standards  by  the 
United  States  coast  survey.  Appointed  in  1862  actuary  to 
the  United  Stales  sanitary  commission,  he  issued  in  1869  an 
important  volume  of  Military  and  Anthropological  Statistics. 
He  fitted  up  in  1864  a  private  observatory  at  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
but  undertook  in  1868,  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
to  organize  a  national  observatory  at  Cordoba;  began  to  observe 
there  with  four  assistants  in  1870,  and  completed  in  1874  his 
Uranometria  Argentina  (published  1879)  for  which  he  received 
in  1883  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
This  was  followed  by  a  zone-catalogue  of  73,160  stars  (1884),  and 
a  general  catalogue  (1885)  compiled  from  meridian  observations 
of  32,448  stars.  Gould's  measurements  of  L.  M.  Rutherfurd's 
photographs  of  the  Pleiades  in  1866  entitle  him  to  rank  as  a 


pioneer  in  the  use  ol  the  camera  as  an  instrument  of  precision; 
and  he  secured  at  Cordoba  1400  negatives  of  southern  star- 
clusters,  the  reduction  of  which  occupied  the  closing  years  ol 
his  life.  He  returned  in  188s  to  his  home  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  died  on  the  26th  of  November  1896. 

See  Astronomical  Journal.  No.  389;  Ohtmalory,  ax.  70  (same 
notice  abridged);  Science  (Dec.  18,  1896,  S.  C.  Chandler);  Astro- 
physical  Journal,  v.  50;  Monthly  Notices  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  IviL 

GOULD,  SIR  FRANCIS  CARRUTHERS  (1844-  ),  English 
caricaturist  and  politician,'  was  born  in  Barnstaple  on  the  2nd 
of  December  1844.  Although  in  early  youth  he  showed  great 
love  of  drawing,  he  began  life  in  a  bank  and  then  joined  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  where  he  constantly  sketched  the 
members  and  illustrated  important  events  in  the  financial 
world;  many  of  these  drawings  wrrc  reproduced  by  lithography 
and  published  for  private  circulation.  In  1879  he  began  the 
regular  illustration  of  the  Christmas  numbers  of  Truth,  and  in 
1S87  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  trans- 
ferring his  allegiance  to  the  Westminster  Gazelle  on  its  foundation 
and  subsequently  acting  as  assistant  editor.  Among  his  inde- 
pendent publications  are  Who  killed  Cock  Robin T  (1897),  Tales 
told  in  the  Zoo  (1900),  two  volumes  of  Froissart's  Modem 
Chronicles,  laid  and  pictured  by  P.  C.  Gould  (1902  and  1003), 
and  Picture  Politics — a  periodical  reprint  of  his  Westminster 
Gasette  cartoons,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  implements  of 
political  warfare  in  the  armoury  of  the  Liberal  party.  Frequently 
grafting  his  ideas  on  to  subjects  taken  freely  from  Uncle  Remu  s , 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  the  works  of  Dickens  and  Shakespeare, 
Sir  F.  C.  Gould  used  these  literary  vehicles  with  extraordinary 
dexterity  and  point,  but  with  a  satire  that  was  not  unkind  and 
with  a  vigour  from  which  bitterness,  virulence  and  cynicism 
were  notably  absent.   He  was  knighted  in  1906. 

GOULD,  JAY  (1836-1892),  American  financier,  was  born  in 
Roxbury,  Delaware  county.  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  May  1836. 
He  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  studied  at  Hobart 
Academy,  and  though  he  left  school  in  his  sixteenth  year,  devot  ed 
himself  assiduously  thereafter  to  private  study,  chiefly  of  mathe- 
matics and  surveying,  at  the,  same  time  keeping  books  for  a 
blacksmith  for  his  board.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  for  his 
father  in  the  hardware  business;  in  1852-1856  he  worked  as  a 
surveyor  in  preparing  maps  of  Ulster,  Albany  and  Delaware 
counties  in  New  York,  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties  in  Ohio, 
and  of  Oakland  county  in  Michigan,  and  of  a  projected 
railway  line  between  Newburgh  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  An  ardent 
anti-renter  in  his  boyhood  and  youth,  be  wrote  A  History  of 
Delaware  County  and  the  Border  Wars  of  New  York,  cer.l^:n-nr 
a  Sketch  of  the  Early  Settlements  in  the  County,  and  A  History 
of  the  Late  Anti-Rent  Difficulties  in  Delaware  (Roxbury,  1856). 
He  then  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  tanning  business  in  western 
New  York,  and  in  banking  at  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1863  he  married  Miss  Helen  Day  Miller,  and  through  her  father, 
Daniel  S.  Miller,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Rensselaer 
&  Saratoga  railway,  which  he  bought  up  when  it  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  skilfully  reorganized;  in  the  same  way  he 
bought  and  reorganized  the  Rutland  &  Washington  railway, 
from  which  he  ultimately  realized  a  large  profit.  In  1859  he 
removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  became  a  broker  in  railway 
stocks,  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Erie  railway,  of 
which  by  shrewd  strategy  he  and  James  Fisk,  Jr.(q.v.),  had  gained 
control  in  July  of  that  year.  The  management  of  the  road  under 
his  control,  and  especially  the  sale  of  $5,000,000  of  fraudulent 
stock  in  1868-1870,  led  to  litigation  begun  by  English  bond- 
holders, and  Gould  was  forced  out  of  the  company  in  March 
1872  and  compelled  to  restore  securities  valued  at  about 
$7,500,000.  It  was  during  his  control  of  the  Eric  that  he  and 
Fisk  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Tweed  Ring,  they  admitted 
Tweed  to  the  directorate  of  the  Erie,  and  Tweed  in  turn  arranged 
favourable  legislation  for  them  at  Albany.  With  Tweed,  Gould 
was  cartooned  by  Nast  in  1869.  In  October  187 1  Gould  was  the 
chief  bondsman  of  Tweed  when  the  latter  was  held  in  $1 ,000,000 
bail.    With  Fisk  in  August  1869  he  began  to  buy  gold  in  a  daring 
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attempt  to  "  corner  "  the  market,  bis  hope  being  that,  with  the 
advance  in  price  of  gold,  wheat  would  advance  to  such  a  price 
that  western  farmers  would  sell,  and  there  would  be  a  consequent 
great  movement  of  breads  tufls  from  West  to  East,  which  would 
result  in  increased  freight  business  for  the  Erie  road.  His 
speculations  in  gold,  during  which  he  attempted  through  President 
Grant's  brother-in-law,  A.  H.  Corbin,  to  influence  the  president 
and  his  secretary  General  Horace  Porter,  culminated  in  the  panic 
of  -  Black  Friday,"  on  the  24th  of  September  i860,  when  the 
price  oi  gold  fell  from  162  to  135. 

Gould  gained  control  of  the  Union  Pacific,  from  which  in 
1SS3  be  withdrew  after  realizing  a  large  profit.  Buying  up  the 
stock  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  he  built  up,  by  means  of  consolida- 
tions, reorganizations,  and  the  construction  of  branch  lines, 
the  "  Gould  System  "  of  railways  in  the  south-western  slates, 
la  1S80  he  was  in  virtual  control  of  10,000  miles  of  railway,  about 
one-ninth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  Besides,  he  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  after  188:  in  the  elevated 
railways  in  New  York  City,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
many  of  the  largest  railway  financial  operations  in  the  United 
States  for  the  twenty  years  following  1868.  He  died  of  consump- 
tion and  of  mental  strain  on  the  2nd  of  December  1892,  his 
fortune  at  that  time  being  estimated  at  $72,000,000;  all  of 
this  he  left  to  his  own  family. 

His  eldest  son,  Geokce  Jav  Gould  (b.  1864),  was  prominent 
also  as  an  owner  and  manager  of  railways,  and  became  president 
of  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  railway  (1888),  the  St  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  ft  Southern  railway  (1803),  the  International 
ft  Great  Northern  railway  (1893),  tbe  Missouri  Pacific  railway 
(1893),  the  Texas  ft  Pacific  railway  (1893),  and  the  Manhattan 
Railway  Company  (1892);  he  was  also  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  It  was 
under  his  control  that  the  Wabash  system  became  transconti- 
nental and  secured  an  Atlantic  port  at  Baltimore;  and  it  was 
be  who  brought  about  a  friendly  alliance  between  the  Gould 
and  the  Rockefeller  interests. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Helen  Miller  Gould  (b.  1868),  became 
widely  known  as  a  philanthropist,  and  particularly  for  her 
Ktn-  ruus  gifts  to  American  army  hospitals  in  the  war 
in  1808  and  for  her  many  contributions  to  New  York  University, 
to  which  she  gave  $250,000  for  a  library  in  1895  and  $100,000 
for  a  Hall  of  Fame  in  1000. 

GOUNOD.  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  (1818-1893),  French  com- 
poser, was  born  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  June  1818,  the  son  of 
F.  L.  Gounod,  a  talented  painter.  He  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire in  183d,  studied  under  Reicha,  Ralcvy  and  Lcsueur, 
and  won  the  "  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  "  in  1839.  While  residing 
in  the  Eternal  City  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  sacTed  music,  notably  to  the  works  of  Palest  rina  and  Bach. 
In  1843  be  went  to  Vienna,  where  a  "  requiem  "  of  his  composi- 
tion was  performed.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  tried  in  vain  to 
find  a  publisher  for  some  songs  be  had  written  in  Rome.  Having 
become  organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  "  Missions  Etrangcres," 
he  turned  his  thoughts  and  mind  to  religious  music.  At  that 
time  be  even  contemplated  the  idea  of  entering  into  holy 
orders.  His  thoughts  were,  however,  turned  to  more  mundane 
nsatters  when,  through  the  intervention  of  Madame  Viardot, 
the  celebrated  singer,  he  received  a  commission  to  compose  an 
opera  on  a  teat  by  Emile  Augier  for  the  Academie  Nationale 
de  Musique.  Sapko,  the  work  in  question,  was  produced  in 
1851,  and  if  its  success  was  not  very  great,  it  at  least  sufficed  to 
brine  (be  composer  s  name  to  the  fore.  Some  critics  appeared 
to  consider  this  work  as  evidence  of  a  fresh  departure  in  the 
style  of  dramatic  music,  and  Adolphe  Adam,  the  composer, 
who  was  also  a  musical  critic,  attributed  to  Gounod  the  wish 
to  revive  the  system  of  musical  declamation  invented  by  Gluck. 
Toe  fact  was  that  Sopko  differed  in  some  respects  from  the 
of*-mic  works  of  the  period,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent  in 
advance  of  the  times.  When  it  was  revived  at  the  Paris  Opera 
la  i«*4,  several  additions  were  made  by  the  composer  to  the 
cngiaal  score,  not  altogether  to  its  advantage,  and  Sapho  once 


more  failed  to  attract  the  public.  Gounod's  second  dramatic 
attempt  was  again  in  connexion  with  a  classical  subject,  and 
consisted  in  some  choruses  written  for  Ulyssc,  a  tragedy  by 
Ponsard,  played  at  the  Theatre  Francais  in  1852,  when  the 
orchestra  was  conducted  by  Offenbach.  The  composer's  next 
opera,  La  Sonne  sanglanU,  given  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1854, 
was  a  failure. 

Goethe's  Faust  had  for  years  exercised  a  strong  fascination 
over  Gounod,  and  he  at  last  determined  to  turn  it  to  operatic 
account.  The  performance  at  a  Paris  theatre  of  a  drama  oh 
the  same  subject  delayed  the  production  of  his  opera  for  a  time. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  wrote  in  a  few  months  the  music  for  an 
operatic  version  of  Moliire's  comedy,  Le  M /dec  in  malgri  /«/, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyriquc  in  1858.  Berlioz  well 
described  this  charming  little  work  when  he  wrote  of  it,  "  Every- 
thing is  pretty,  piquant,  fluent,  in  this  '  opera  comiquc  ';  there  is 
nothing  superfluous  and  nothing  wanting."  The  first  perform- 
ance of  Faust  took  place  at  the  Theatre  Lyriquc  on  the  19th 
of  March  1859.  Goethe's  masterpiece  had  already  been  utilized 
for  operatic  purposes  by  various  composers,  the  most  celebrated, 
of  whom  was  Spohr.  The  subject  had  also  inspired  Schumann. 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner,  to  mention  only  a  few,  and  the  enormous 
success  of  Gounod's  opera  did  not  deter  Boito  from  writing  his 
Mtfistofde.  Faust  is  without  doubt  the  most  popular  French 
opera  of  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Its  success  has  been 
universal,  and  nowhere  has  it  achieved  greater  vogue  than  in 
the  land  of  Goethe.  For  years  it  remained  the  recognized  type1 
of  modern  French  opera.  At  the  time  of  its  production  in  Paris 
it  was  scarcely  appreciated  according  to  its  merits.!  Its  style1 
was  too  novel,  and  its  luscious  harmonies  did  not  altogether; 
suit  the  palates  of  those  dilettanti  who  still  looked  upon  Rossint 
as  the  incarnation  of  music.  Times  have  indeed  changed,  and 
French  composers  have  followed  the  road  opened  by  Gounod ^ 
and  have  further  developed  the  form  of  the  lyrical  drama,' 
adopting  the  theories  of  Wagner  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
national  temperament.  Although  in  its  original  version  Faust 
contained  spoken  dialogue,  and  was  divided  into  set  pieces' 
according  to  custom,  yet  it  differed  greatly  from  the  operas  of 
the  past.  Gounod  had  not  studied  the  works  of  German  master}' 
such  as  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  in  vain,  and  although' 
his  own  style  is  eminently  Gallic,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
much  of  its  charm  emanates  from  a  certain  poetic  sentimentality 
which  seems  to  have  a  Teutonic  origin.  Certainly  no  music, 
such  as  his  had  previously  been  produced  by  any  French  com- 
poser. Auber  was  a  gay  trifler,  scattering  his  bright  effusions' 
with  absolute  insouciance,  teeming  with  melodious  ideas,  but' 
lacking  depth.  BerKoz,  a  musical  Titan,  wrestled  against  fate" 
with  a  superhuman  energy,  and,  Jove-like,  subjugated  his 
hearers  with  his  thunderbolts.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for' 
Gounod  to  introduce  la  note  lendre,  to  sing  the  tender  passion' 
in  accents  soft  and  languorous.  The  musical  language  cm-; 
ployed  in  Faust  was  new  and  fascinating,  and  it  was  soon  to  be 
adopted  by  many  other  French  composers,  certain  of  its  idioms 
thereby  becoming  hackneyed.  Gounod's  opera  was  given  in 
London  in  1863,  when  its  success,  at  first  doubtful,  became 
enormous,  and  it  was  heard  concurrently  at  Covcnt  Garden 
and  Her  Majesty's  theatres.  Since  then  it  has  never  lost  its 
popularity. 

Although  the  success  of  Faust  in  Paris  was  at  first  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected,  yet  it  gradually  increased 
and  set  the  seal  on  Gounod's  fame.  The  fortunate  composed 
now  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  outlet  for  his  works,,' 
and  the  succeeding  decade  is  a  specially  important  one  in  bis 
career.  The  opera  from  his  pen  which  came  after  Faust  was' 
P hilt  mem  tt  Baucis,  a  setting  of  the  mythological  tale  in  which, 
the  composer  followed  the  traditions  of  the  Opera  Comiquc 
employing  spoken  dialogue,  while  not  abdicating  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  own  style.  This  work  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyriquc  in  i860.  It  has  repeatedly  been  heard  in 
London.  La  Rtint  eU  Saba,  a  four-act  opera,  produced  at  the 
Grand  Opera  on  the  28th  of  February  1862,  was  altogether 
a  far  more  ambitious  work.   For  some  reason  it  did  not  meet 
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with  success,  although  the  score  contains  some  of  Gounod's 
choicest  inspirations,  notably  the  well-known  air,  "  Lend  me 
your  aid."  La  Heine  de  Saba  was  adapted  (or  the  English  si  age 
under  the  name  of  Irene.  The  non-success  of  this  work  proved 
a  great  disappointment  to  Gounod,  who,  however,  set  to  work 
again,  and  this  time  with  better  results,  Mireillc,  the  fruit  of  his 
labours,  being  given  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
on  the  19th  of  March  1864.  Founded  upon  the  Mireio  of  the 
Provencal  poet  Mistral,  U  it  till*  contains  much  charming  and 
characteristic  music.  The  libretto  seems  to  have  militated  against 
its  success,  and  although  several  revivals  have  taken  place  and 
various  modifications  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  score, 
yet  MireilU  has  never  enjoyed  a  very  great  vogue.  Certain 
portions  of  this  opera  have,  however,  been  popularized  in  the 
concert-room.  La  CoUmbe,  a  little  opera  in  two  acts  without  pre- 
tension, deserves  mention  here.  It  was  originally  heard  at  Baden 
in  i860,  and  subsequently  at  the  Opera  Comique.  A  suavely 
melodious  entr'acte  from  this  little  work  has  survived  and  been 
repeatedly  performed. 

Animated  with  the  desire  to  give  a  pendant  to  his  Faust, 
Gounod  now  sought  for  inspiration  from  Shakespeare,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
subject  particularly  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  composer 
who  had  so  eminently  qualified  himself  to  be  considered  the 
musician  of  the  tender  passion.  The  operatic  version  of  the 
Shakespearean  tragedy  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  on 
the  27th  of  April  1867.  It  is  generally  considered  as  being  the 
composer's  second  best  opera.  Some  people  have  even  placed 
it  on  the  same  level  as  Faust,  but  this  verdict  has  not  found 
general  acceptance.  Gounod  himself  is  stated  to  have  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  operas  enigmatically 
by  saying,  "  Faust  is  the  oldest,  but  I  was  younger;  Romio 
is  the  youngest,  but  I  was  older."  The  luscious  strains  wedded 
to  the  love  scenes,  if  at  times  somewhat  cloying,  are  generally 
in  accord  with  the  situations,  often  irresistibly  fascinating, 
while  always  absolutely  individual.  The  success  of  Romio 
in  Paris  was  great  from  the  outset,  and  eventually  this  work 
was  transferred  to  the  Grand  Opera,  after  having  for  some  time 
formed  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera  Comique.  In  London 
it  was  not  until  the  part  of  Romeo  was  sung  by  Jean  de 
Resxke  that  this  opera  obtained  any  real  hold  upon  the  English 
public. 

After  having  so  successfully  sought  for  inspiration  from 
Molicre,  Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  Gounod  now  turned  to  another 
famous  dramatist,  and  selected  Pierre  Corncille's  Polytutte 
as  the  subject  of  his  next  opera.  Some  years  were,  however, 
to  elapse  before  this  work  was  given  to  the  public.  The  Franco- 
German  War  had  broken  out,  and  Gounod  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  London,  where  be  composed  the  "  biblical  elegy  " 
Gallia  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  During 
his  stay  in  London  Gounod  composed  a  great  deal  and  wrote  a 
number  of  songs  to  English  words,  many  of  which  have  attained 
an  enduring  popularity,  such  as  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  "  There 
is  a  green  hill  far  away,"  "  Oh  that  we  two  were  maying," 
"  The  fountain  mingles  with  the  river."  His  sojourn  in  London 
was  not  altogether  pleasant,  as  he  was  embroiled  in  lawsuits 
with  publishers.  On  Gounod's  return  to  Paris  he  hurriedly 
set  to  music  an  operatic  version  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  Cinq-Mars, 
which  was  given  at  the  Optra  Comique  on  the  5th  of  April  1877 
(and  in  London  in  1000),  without  obtaining  much  success. 
PotyeucU,  his  much-cherished  work,  appeared  at  the  Grand 
Opera  the  following  year  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  did  not  meet 
with  a  better  fate.  Neither  was  Gounod  more  fortunate  with 
Lt  Tribut  de  Zamora,  his  last  opera,  which,  given  on  the  same 
stage  in  1881,  speedily  vanished,  never  to  reappear.  In  his 
later  dramatic  works  he  had,  unfortunately,  made  no  attempt 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  preferring  to  revert  to  old-fashioned 
methods. 

The  genius  of  the  great  composer  was,  however,  destined  to 
assert  itself  in  another  field— that  of  sacred  music.  His  friend 
Camille  Sainl-Saens,  in  a  volume  entitled  Portraits  tt  Souvenirs, 


Gounod  did  not  cease  all  his  life  to  write  for  ihe  church,  to 
accumulate  masses  and  motetts;  but  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  in  the  Meste  de  Sainte  Cicile,  and  at  the  end,  in  the 
oratorio*  Tkt  Redemption  and  Mors  tt  vita,  that  he  ro»c  highest. 

Saint-Saens,  indeed,  has  formulated  the  opinion  that  the  three 
above-mentioned  works  will  survive  all  the  master's  operas? 
Among  the  many  masses  composed  by  Gounod  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  the  best  is  the  Messe  de  Sainte  Cicile,  written  in 
1855.  He  also  wrote  the  Messe  du  Sacrt  Carur  (iS;6)  and  the 
Messe  d  la  mimoire  de  Jeanne  a" Arc  (1887).  This  last  work 
offers  certain  peculiarities,  being  written  for  solos,  chorus, 
organ,  eight  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  harps.  In  style 
it  has  a  certain  affinity  with  Pakstrina.  The  Redemption,  which 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  permanent  footing  in  Great  Britain, 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1882.  It  was 
styled  a  sacred  trilogy,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria. 
The  score  is  prefixed  by  a'commentary  written  by  the  composer, 
in  which  the  scope  of  the  oratorio  is  explained.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Gounod  has  altogether  risen  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
task.  The  music  of  The  Redemption  rbcars  the  unmistakable 
imprint  of  the  composer's  hand,  and  contains  many  beautiful 
thoughts,  but  the  work  in  its  entirety  is  not  exempt  from 
monotony.  Mors  tt  vita,  a  sacred  trilogy  dedicated  to  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  was  also  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Birmingham 
at  the  Festival  of  1885.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
"  Mors,"  "  Judicium,"  "  Vita."  The  first  consists  of  a  Requiem, 
the  second  depicts  the  Judgment,  the  third  Eternal  Life. 
Although  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  The  Redemption,  Mors 
el  vita  has  not  obtained  similar  success. 

Gounod  was  a  great  worker,  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  even  an  incomplete 
catalogue  of  his  compositions.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned  may  be  named  two  symphonies  which  were  played 
during  the  'fifties,  but  have  long  since  fallen  into  neglect. 
Symphonic  music  was  not  Gounod's  forte,  and  the  French  master 
evidently  recognized  the  fact,  for  he  made  no  further  attempts 
in  this  style.  The  incidental  music  he  wrote  to  the  dramas  Les 
Deux  Reines  and  Jeanne  d' Arc  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  also 
attempted  to  set  Molicre 's  comedy,  Georges  Dandin,  to  music, 
keeping  to  the  original  prose.  This  work  has  never  been  brought 
out.  Gounod  composed  a  large  number  of  songs,  many  of  which 
are  very  beautiful.  One  of  the  vocal  pieces  that  have  contri- 
buted most  to  his  popularity  is  the  celebrated  Meditation  on 
the  First  Prelude  of  Bach,  more  widely  known  as  the  Ate  Maria. 
The  idea  of  fitting  a  melody  to  the  Prelude  of  Bach  was  original, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  case  the  experiment  was 
successful. 

Gounod  died  at  St  Cloud  on  the  1 8th  of  October  1893.  His 
influence  on  French  music  was  immense,  though  during  the 
last  years  of  the  19th  century  it  was  rather  counterbalanced 
by  that  of  Wagner.  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  quality  of  individuality  will  be  denied 
to  Gounod.  To  be  the  composer  of  Faust  is  alone  a  sufficient 
title  to  lasting  fame.  (A.  Ha.) 

OOURO,  a  name  given  to  various  plants  of  the  order  Cucur- 
bitaceae,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Cucurbita, 
monoecious  trailing  herbs  of  annual  duration,  with  long  succulent 
stems  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  large,  rough,  palmatcly-lobed 
leaves;  the  flowers  are  generally  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
or  orange  colour,  the  barren  ones  with  the  stamens  united; 
the  fertile  are  followed  by  the  large  succulent  fruit  that  gives 
the  gourds  their  chief  economic  value.  Many  varieties  of 
Cucurbita  are  under  cultivation  in  tropical  and  temperate 
climates,  especially  in  southern  Asia;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  refer  them  to  definite  specific  groups,  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  hybridise;  while  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  original  forms  now  exist  in  the  wild  state. 
Charles  Naudin,  who  made  a  careful  and  interesting  series  of 
observations  upon  this  genus,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
varieties  known  in  European  gardens  might  be  referred  to  six 
original  species;  probably  three,  or  at  most  four,  have  furnished 
the  edible  kinds  in  ordinary  cultivation.    Adopting  the  specinc 
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usually  given  to  the  more  familiar  forms,  the  most  im 
port  ant  of  the  gourds,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  is  perhaps 
C.  maxima,  the  Potiron  Jaunt  of  the  French,  the  red  and  yellow 
gourd  of  British  gardeners  (fig.  6),  the  spheroidal  fruit  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  size:  the  colour  of  the  somewhat 
rough  rind  varies  from  white  to  bright  yellow,  while  in  some  kinds 
it  remains  green;  the  fleshy  interior  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or 
orange  tint  This  valuable  gourd  is  grown  extensively  in  southern 
Asia  and  Europe.  In  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor  it  yields,  at  some 
periods  of  the  year,  an  important  article  of  diet  to  the  people; 
immense  quantities  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople, 
where  in  the  winter  the  heaps  of  one  variety  with  a  white  rind 
are  described  as  resembling  mounds  of  snowballs.  The  yellow 
kind  attains  occasionally  a  weight  of  upwards  of  240  lb.  It 
grows  well  in  Central  Europe  and  the  United  States,  while  in 
the  south  of  England  it  will  produce  its  gigantic  fruit  in  perfection 
in  hot  summers.  The  yellow  flesh  of  this  gourd  and  its  numerous 
varieties  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  nutriment,  and  is  the 
more  valuable  as  the  fruit  can  be  kept,  even  in  warm  climates,  for 
a  long  time.  In  France  and  in  the  East  it  is  much  used  in  soups 
and  ragouts,  while  simply  boiled  it  forms  a  substitute  for  other 
table  vegetables;  the  taste  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  young 
carrot.  In  some  countries  the  larger  kinds  are  employed  as 
cattle  food.  The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  large  quantity 
of  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
the  poppy  and  olive.  The  "  mammoth  "  gourds  of  English  and 
American  gardeners  (known  in  America  as  squashes)  belong 
to  this  species.  The  pumpkin  (summer  squash  of  America) 
is  Cucurbita  Ptpo.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  C.  maxima  and 
Ptpo  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  amounting  in 
the  sweetest  kinds  to  4  or  5%,  and  in  the  hot  plains  of  Hungary 
efforts  have  been  made  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  commercial 
source  of  sugar.  The  young  shoots  of  both  these  large  gourds 
may  be  given  to  cattle,  and  admit  of  being  eaten  as  a  green 
vegetable  when  boiled.  The  vegetable  marrow  is  a  variety 
(oviftra)  of  C.  Ptpo.  Many  smaller  gourds  arc  cultivated  in 
India  and  other  hot  climates,  and  some  have  been  introduced 
rather  for  the  beauty  of  their  fruit  and 
foliage  than  for  their  escu- 
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lent  qualities.  Among  these 
is  C.  Ptpo  var.  auraniia, 
the  orange  gourd,  bearing  a 
spheroidal  fruit,  like  a  large 
orange  in  form  and  colour; 
in  Britain  it  is  generally 
too  bitter  to  be  palatable, 
though  applied  to  culinary 
purposes  in  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  C.  Ptfo  var.  piri- 
formis and  var.  verrucosa, 
the  warted  gourds,  are 
likewise  occasionally  eaten, 
especially  in  the  immature 
state;  and  C.  moschata 
(musk  melon)  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout 
India  by  the  natives,  the 
yellow  flesh  being  cooked 
and  eaten. 

The  bottle-gourds  are 
placed  in  a  separate  genus, 
Lattnaria,  chiefly  differing 
from  Cucurbita  in  the  an 


Croup  of  Gourds. 
1.5.  Various  forms  of  bottle  gourd,  thcrs  being  free  instead  of 
LatenanarulrartiL  adherent.    The  bottle-gourd 
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garu,  is  a  climbing  plant  with  downy,  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
beautiful  white  flowers:  the  remarkable  fruit  (figs.  1-5)  first  begins 
to  grow  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  but  gradually  widens 
towards  the  extremity,  until,  when  ripe,  it  resembles  a  flask 
with  a  narrow  neck  and  large  rounded  bulb;  it  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  7  ft.   When  ripe,  the  pulp  is  removed  from 


the  neck,  and  the  interior  cleared  by  leaving  water  standing 
in  it;  the  woody  rind  that  remains  is  used  as  a  bottle:  or  the 
lower  part  is  cut  off  and  cleared  out,  forming  a  basin-like  vessel 
applied  to  the  same  domestic  purposes  as  the  calabash  (Cr«- 
ccntia)  of  the  West  Indies:  the  smaller  varieties,  divided  length- 
wise, form  spoons.  The  ripe  friut  is  apt  to  be  bitter  and  cathartic, 
but  while  immature  it  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks.  When 
about  the  size  of  a  small  cucumber,  it  is  stuffed  with  rice  and 
minced  meat,  flavoured  with  pepper,  onions,  &c,  and  then  boiled, 
forming  a  favourite  dish  with  Eastern  epicures.  The  elongated 
snake-gourds  of  India  and  China  (Trickosanthts)  are  used  in 
curries  and  stews. 

All  the  true  gourds  have  a  tendency  to  secrete  the  cathartic 
principle  coiocynthin,  and  in  many  varieties  of  Ciuurbila  and  the 
allied  genera  it  is  often  elaborated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  them  unwholesome,  or  even  poisonous.  The  seeds  of 
several  species  therefore  possess  some  anthelmintic 
those  of  the  common  pumpkin  are  frequently 
in  America  as  a  vermifuge. 

The  cultivation  of  gourds  began  far  beyond  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  the  esculent  species  have  become  so  modified  by  culture 
that  the  original  plants  from  which  they  have  descended  can 
no  longer  be  traced.  The  abundance  of  varieties  in  India  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  part  of  Asia  as  the  birthplace  of  the  present 
edible  forms;  but  some  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  all 
the  hotter  regions  of  that  continent,  and  in  North  Africa,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  while  the  Romans  were  familiar  with  at  least 
certain  kinds  of  Cucurbita,  and  with  the  bottle-gourd.  Cucurbita 
Ptpo,  the  source  of  many  of  the  American  forms,  is  probably 
a  native  of  that  continent. 

Most  of  the  annual  gourds  may  be  grown  successfully  in  Britain. 
They  are  usually  raised  in  hotbeds  or  under  frames,  and  planted  out 
in  nch  soil  in  the  early  summer  as  soon  as  the  nights  become  warm. 
The  more  ornamental  kinds  may  be  trained  over  trellis- work,  a 
favourite  mode  of  displaying  them  in  the  East;  but  the  situation 
must  be  sheltered  and  sunny.  Even  Lattnaria  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce fine  fruit  when  so  treated  in  the  southern  counties. 

For  an  account  of  these  cultivations  in  England  sec  paper  by  Mr 
J.  W.  Odcll.  "  Gourds  and  Cucurbits,"  in  foum.  Royal  UorU  Soc 
450  («904). 


OOUROAUD,  CASPAR,  Baron  (1783-1852),  French  soldier, 
was  born  at  Versailles  on  the  14th  of  September  1783;  his  father 
was  a  musician  of  the  royal  chapel.  At  school  he  showed  talent 
in  mathematical  studies  and  accordingly  entered  the  artillery. 
In  1802  he  became  junior  lieutenant,  and  thereafter  served 
with  credit  in  the  campaigns  of  1803-1805,  being  wounded  at 
Austerlit*.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa  in  1808, 
but  returned  to  service  in  Central  Europe  and  took  part  in  nearly 
all  the  battles  of  the  Danubian  campaign  of  1809.  In  181 1 
he  was  chosen  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  fortifications  of 
Danzig.  Thereafter  he  became  one  of  the  ordnance  officers 
attached  to  the  emperor,  whom  he  followed  closely  through 
the  Russian  campaign  of  181 2;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  Kremlin  and  discovered  there  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
which  might  have  been  used  for  the  destruction  of  Napoleon. 
For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  received  the  title  of  baron, 
and  became  first  ordnance  officer.  In  the  campaign  of  1813 
in  Saxony  he  further  evinced  his  courage  and  prowess,  especially 
at  Leipzig  and  Hanau;  but  it  was  in  the  first  battle  of  181 4, 
near  to  Brienne,  that  he  rendered  the  most  signal  service  by 
killing  the  leader  of  a  small  band  of  Cossacks  who  were  riding 
furiously  towards  Napoleon's  tent.  Wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Montmirail,  he  yet  recovered  in  time  to  share  in  several  of  the 
conflicts  which  followed,  distinguishing  himself  especially  at 
Laon  and  Reims.  Though  enrolled  among  the  royal  guards  of 
Louis  XVIII.  in  the  summer  of  1814,  he  yet  embraced  the  cause 
of  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days  (i 81 5),  was  named  general 
and  aide-de-camp  by  the  emperor,  and  fought  at  Waterloo. 

After  the  second  abdication  of  the  emperor  (June  22nd,  181 5) 
Goiirgaud  retired  with  him  and  a  few  other  companions  to 
Rochcfort.  It  was  to  him  that  Napoleon  entrusted  the  letter 
of  appeal  to  the  prince  regent  for  an  asylum  in  England.  Gour. 
gaud  set  off  in  H.M.S.."  Slaney,"  but  was  not  allowed  to  land 
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in  England.  He  determined  to  share  Napoleon's  exile  and 
sailed  with  him  on  H.M.S.  "  Northumberland  "  to  St  Helena. 
The  ship's  secretary,  John  R.  Glover,  has  left  air  entertaining 
account  of  some  of  Gourgaud's  gasconnades  at  table.  His 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  vanity  soon  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Las  Cases  and  Monlholon  at  Longwood.  The  former  he 
styles  in  his  journal  a  "  Jesuit  "  and  a  scribbler  who  went  thither 
in  order  to  become  famous.  With  Montholon,  his  senior  in  rank, 
the  friction  became  so  acute  that  he  challenged  him  to  a  duel, 
for  which  he  suffered  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Napoleon.  Tiring 
of  the  life  at  Longwood  and  the  many  slights  which  he  suffered 
from  Napoleon,  he  desired  to  depart,  but  before  he  could  sail 
be  spent  two  months  with  Colonel  Basil  Jackson,  whose  account 
of  him  throws  milch  light  on  his  character,  as  also  on  the  "  policy" 
adopted  by  the  exiles  at  Longwood.  In  England  he  was  gained 
over  by  members  of  the  Opposition  and  thereafter  made  common 
cause  with  O'Mcara  and  other  detractors  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
for  whose  character  he  had  expressed  high  esteem  to  Basil  Jack- 
son. He  soon  published  his  Campagne  de  1815,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  he  had  had  some  help  from  Napoleon;  but  Gourgaud's 
Journal  de  Stc-HUcne  was  not  destined  to  be  published  till 
the  year  1899.  Entering  the  arena  of  letters,  he  wrote,  or  colla- 
borated in,  two  well-known  critiques.  The  first  was  a  censure  of 
Count  P.  dc  Segur's  work  on  the  campaign  of  181  2,  with  the 
result  that  he  fought  a  duel  with  that  officer  and  wounded  htm. 
He  also  sharply  criticized  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
He  returned  to  active  service  in  the  army  in  1830;  and  in  1840 
proceeded  with  others  to  St  Helena  to  bring  back  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  to  France.  He  became  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1849;  he  died  in  1852. 

Gourgaud's  works  are  La  Campagne  de  l&t$  (London  and  Paris, 
1818);  NapoUon  el  la  Grande  Armte  en  Russie;  examen  critique  de 
i  curtate  de  M.  le  comtt  P.  de  Segur  (Paris,  1824);  Refutation  de  la 
tne  de  NapoUon  par  .Sir  Walter  Scott  (Paris.  1827).  He  collaborated 
with  Montholon  in  the  work  entitled  AlHnoires  pour  srrvir  i  I'kistoirt 
de  France  sous  NapoUon  (Paris,  1822-1823),  and  with  Bclliard  and 
others  in  the  work  entitled  Bourrienne  ei  yes  erteurs  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1830);  but  his  most  important  work  is  the  Journal  inidit  de  Sit- 
lliline  (2  vols..  Paris,  1899),  which  is  a  remarkably  naif  and  lifelike 
record  of  the  life  at  longwood.  Sec.  too.  Notes  and  Reminiscences  of 
a  Staff  Officer,  by  Basil  Jackson  (London,  1904),  and  the  bibliography 
to  the  article  Lowe,  Si  a  Hudson.  (J-  Hl.  R.) 

GOURKO,  JOSEPH  VLADIMIROVICH.  Count  (1828-1001), 
Russian  general,  was  born,  of  Lithuanian  extraction,  on  the 
15th  of  November  1828.  He  was  educated  in  the  imperial 
corps  of  pages,  entered  the  hussars  of  the  imperial  bodyguard 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  1846,  became  captain  in  1857,  adjutant 
to  the  emperor  in  i860,  colonel  in  1861,  commander  of  the  4th 
Hussar  regiment  of  Mariupol  in  i860,  and  major-general  of  the 
emperor's  suite  in  1867.  He  subsequently  commanded  the 
grenadier  regiment,  and  in  1873  the  1st  brigade,  2nd  division, 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard.  Although  he  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  War,  being  stationed  at  Bclbck,  his  claim  to  distinction 
is  due  to  his  services  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1877.  He  led  the  van 
of  the  Russian  invasion,  took  Trnovo  on  the  7th  July,  crossed 
the  Balkans  by  the  Haiti  Bogaz  pass,  debouching  near  Hainkioi, 
and,  notwithstanding  considerable  resistance,  captured  Uflani, 
MaglUh  and  Kazanlyk;  on  the  iSth  of  July  he  attacked  Shipka, 
which  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks  on  the  following  day.  Thus 
within  sixteen  days  of  crossing  the  Danube  Gourko  had  secured 
three  Balkan  passes  and  created  a  panic  at  Constantinople. 
He  then  made  a  series  of  successful  reconnaissances  of  the 
Tunja  valley,  cut  the  railway  in  two  places,  occupied  Stara 
Zagora  (Turkish,  Eski  Zagra)  and  Nova  Zagora  (Ycni  ZagTa), 
checked  the  advance  of  Suleiman's  army,  and  returned  again 
over  the  Balkans.  In  October  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  allied  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  Plevna  line  of  communication 
to  Orkhanic  with  a  large  mixed  force,  captured  Gorni-Dubnik, 
Telische  and  Vralza,  and,  in  the  middle  of  November,  Orkhanie 
itself.  Plevna  was  isolated,  and  after  its  fall  in  December 
Gourko  led  the  way  amidst  snow  and  ice  over  the  Balkans  to 
the  fertile  valley  beyond,  totally  defeated  Suleiman,  and  occupied 
Sophia,  Philippopolis  and  Adrianoplc,  the  armistice  at  the 
end  of  January  1878  stopping  further  operations  (sec  Russo- 


TvRKisn  Wars).   Gourko  was  made  a  count,  and  decorated 

with  the  2nd  class  of  St  George  and  other  orders.  In  1879-1 880 
he  was  governor  of  St  Petersburg,  and  from  1883  to  1894  governor* 
general  of  Poland.    He  died  on  the  29th  of  January  1901. 

GOURMET,  a  French  term  for  one  who  takes  a  refined  and 
critical,  or  even  merely  theoretical  pleasure  in  good  cooking 
and  the  delights  of  the  table.  The  word  has  not  the  disparaging 
sense  attached  to  the  Fr.  gourmand,  to  whom  the  practical 
pleasure  of  good  eating  is  the  chief  end.  The  O.  Fr.  groumei 
or  gromel  meant  a  servant,  or  shop-boy,  especially  one  employed 
in  a  wine-seller's  shop,  hence  an  expert  taster  of  wines,  from 
which  the  modern  usage  has  developed.  The  etymology  of 
gourmet  is  obscure;  it  may  be  ultimately  connected  with  the 
English  "  groom  "  (q.v.).  The  origin  of  gourmand  is  unknown. 
In  English,  in  the  form  "  grummet,"  the  word  was  early  applied 
to  a  cabin  or  ship's  boy.  Ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  obliged 
to  carry  one  "grummet  ";  thus  in  a  charter  of  1229  (quoted 
in  the  New  English  Dictionary)  it  is  laid  down  senitia  inde 
debita  Domino  Regi,  xxi.  naves,  el  in  quatibet  nate  xxi.  komitus, 
cum  una  gartiont  qui  ditiiur  gromel. 

GOUROCK,  a  police  burgh  and  watering-place  of  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
3i  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Greenock  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  5261.  It  is  partly  situated  on  a  fine  bay  affording  good 
anchorage,  for  which  it  is  largely  resorted  to  by  the  numerous 
yacht  clubs  of  the  Clyde.  The  extension  of  the  railway  from 
Greenock  (in  1889)  to  the  commodious  pier,  with  a  tunnel  \\  m. 
long,  the  longest  in  Scotland,  affords  great  facilities  for  travel 
to  the  ports  of  the  Firth,  the  sea  lochs  on  the  southern  Highland 
coast  and  the  Crinan  Canal.  The  eminence  called  Barrhill 
(480  ft.  high)  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  known 
as  Kcmpoch,  the  western  as  Ashton.  Near  Kempoch  point  is 
a  monolith  of  mica-schist,  6  ft.  high,  called  "  Granny  Kcmpoch," 
which  the  superstitious  of  other  days  regarded  as  possessing 
influence  over  the  winds,  and  which  was  the  scene,  in  J662,  of 
certain  rites  that  led  to  the  celebrants  being  burned  as  witches- 
Gamble  Institute  (named  after  the  founder)  contains  halls, 
recreation  rooms,  a  public  library  and  baths.  It  is  said  that 
Gourock  was  the  first  place  on  the  Clyde  where  herrings  were 
cured.  There  is  tramway  communication  with  Greenock  and 
Ashton.  About  3  m.  S.W.  there  stands  on  the  shore  the  familiar 
beacon  of  t  he  Cloch.    Gourock  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1 694. 

GOURVILLE,  JEAN  HERAULD  (1625-1703),  French  adven- 
turer, was  born  at  La  Rochefoucauld.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  the  house  of  La  Rochefoucauld  as  a  servant,  and  in 
1646  became  secretary  to  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  author 
of  the  Uaximes.  Resourceful  and  quick-witted,  he  rendered 
services  to  his  master  during  the  Fronde,  in  his  intrigues  with 
the  parliament,  the  court  or  the  princes.  In  these  negotiations 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Condi,  whom  he  wished  to  help 
to  escape  from  the  chateau  of  Vincennes;  of  Mazarin,  for  whom 
he  negotiated  the  reconciliation  with  the  princes;  and  of  Nicolas 
Fouquet.  After  the  Fronde  he  engaged  in  financial  affairs, 
thanks  to  Fouquet.  In  1658  he  farmed  the  in  Guicnne. 
He  bought  depreciated  rentes  and  had  them  raised  to  their 
nominal  value  by  the  treasury;  he  extorted  gifts  from  the 
financiers  for  his  protection,  being  Fouquct's  confidant  in  many 
operations  of  which  he  shared  the  profits.  In  three  years  he 
accumulated  an  enormous  fortune,  still  further  increased  by  his 
unfailing  good  fortune  at  cards,  playing  even  with  the  king. 
He  was  involved  in  the  trial  of  Fouquet,  and  in  April  1663  was 
condemned  to  death  for  peculation  and  embezzlement  of  public 
funds;  but  escaping,  was  executed  in  effigy.  He  sent  a  valet 
one  night  to  take  the  effigy  down  from  the  gallows  in  the  court 
of  the  Palais  dc  Justice,  and  then  fled  the  country.  He  re-' 
maincd  five  years  abroad,  being  excepted  in  1665  from  the 
amnesty  accorded  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  condemned  financiers. 
Having  returned  secretly  to  France,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Condi  who,  unable  to  meet  his  creditors,  had  need  of  a  clever 
manager  to  put  his  affairs  in  order.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
reappear  at  court,  to  assist  at  the  campaigns  of  the  war  with 
Holland,  and  to  offer  himself  for  all  the  delicate  negotiation* 
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for  his  master  or  the  king.  He  received  diplomatic  missions  in 
Germany,  in  Holland,  and  especially  in  Spain,  though  it  was 
only  in  1644,  that  he  was  freed  from  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  chamber  of  justice..  From  1696 
he  fell  ill  and  withdrew  to  his  estate,  where  he  dictated,  to  his 
secretary,  in  four  months  and  a  half,  his  Mi  moires,  an  important 
source  for  the  history  of  his  lime.  In  spite  of  several  errors, 
introduced  purposely,  they  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  life  and  morals 
of  a  financier  of  the  age  of  Fouquet,  and  throw  light  on  certain 
points  of  the  diplomatic  history.  They  were  first  published  in 
1 7*4- 

There  U  a  modern  edition,  with  notes,  an  introduction  aad  ap- 
pendix, by  Lecture  (Paris.  1894-1805.  2  vols.). 

GOUT,  the  name  rather  vaguely  given,  in  medicine,  to  a 
constitutional  disorder  which  manifests  itself  by  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  with  sometimes  deposition  of  urates  of  soda,  and 
aviso  by  morbid  changes  in  various  important  organs.  The 
term  gout,  which  was  first  used  about  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  is  derived  through  the  Fr.  goutU  from  the  Lat.  gutta, 
a  drop,  in  allusion  to  the  old  pathological  doctrine  of  the  dropping 
of  a  morbid  material  from  the  blood  within  the  joints.  The 
disease  was  known  and  described  by  the  ancient  Greek  physicians 
under  various  terms,  which,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
applied  by  tbcm  alike  to  rheumatism  and  gout.  The  general 
term  arthritis  (irfpor,  a  joint)  was  employed  when  many  joints 
were  the  seat  of  inflammation;  while  in  those  instances  where 
the  disease  was  limited  to  one  part  the  terms  used  bore  reference 
to  such  locality;  hence  podagra  (s-oSaypa,  from  s-ovt,  the  foot, 
and  iypa,  a  seizure),  chiragra  (x«fp,  the  hand),  gonagra  (y6rv, 
the  knee),  &c 

Hippocrates  in  his  Aphorisms  speaks  of  gout  as  occurring 
most  commonly  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  mentions  the  fact 
that  women  are  less  liable  to  it  than  men.  He  also  gives  directions 
as  to  treatment.  Celsus  gives  a  similar  account  o(  the  disease. 
Galen  regarded  gout  as  an  unnatural  accumulation  of  humours 
in  a  part,  and  the  chalk-stones  as  the  concretions  of  these,  and 
be  attributed  the  disease  to  over-indulgence  and  luxury.  Gout 
is  alluded  to  in  the  works  of  Ovid  and  I'liny,  and  Seneca,  in  his 
95th  epistle,  mentions  the  prevalence  of  gout  among  the  Roman 
ladies  of  bis  day  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  high  living  and 
debauchery.  Lucian,  in  his  Tragopodagra,  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of  gout. 

In  all  times  this  disease  has  engaged  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians,  from  its  wide  prevalence  and  from  the  amount 
of  suffering  which  it  entails.  Sydenham,  the  famous  English 
physician  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  an  important  treatise  on 
the  subject,  and  his  description  of  the  gouty  paroxysm,  all  the 
more  vivid  from  his  having  himself  been  afflicted  with  the  disease 
for  thirty-four  years,  is  still  quoted  by  writers  as  the  most 
graphic  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  symptomatology  of  gout. 
Subsequently  Cullen,  recognising  gout  as  capable  ol  manifesting 
itself  in  various  ways,  divided  the  disease  into  regular  gout, 
which  affects  the  joints  only,  and  irregular  gout,  where  the  gouty 
disposition  exhibits  itself  in  other  forms;  and  the  latter  variety 
he  subdivided  into  atonic  gout,  where  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  are  throughout  referable  to  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal;  retrocedeiit  gout,  where  the  inflammatory  attack 
suddenly  disappears  from  an  affected  joint  and  serious  disturb- 
ance takes  place  in  some  internal  organ,  generally  the  stomach 
or  heart;  and  misplaced  gout,  where  from  the  first  the  disease 
docs  not  appear  externally,  but  reveals  itself  by  an  inflammatory 
attack  of  some  internal  part.  Dr  Garrod,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  on  gout,  adopted  a  division  somewhat 
similar  to,  though  simpler  than  that  of  Cullen,  namely,  regular 
govt,  which  affects  the  joints  alone,  and  is  either  acute  or  chronic, 
and  irregular  goul,  affecting  non-articular  tissues,  or  disturbing 
the  functions  of  various  organs. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  attack  of  got'*  comes  on  without 
any  previous  warning;  but,  while  this  is  true  in  many  instances, 
the  reverse  is  probably  as  frequently  the  case,  and  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  especially  in  those  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  the  disease,  may  be  sufficiently  precise  to  indicate 


the  impending  seizure.  Among  the  more  common  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  marked  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
with  a  feeble  and  capricious  appetite,  flatulence  and  pain  after 
eating,  and  uneasiness  in  the  right  side  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
A  remarkable  tendency  to  gnashing  of  the  teeth  is  sometimes 
observed.  This  symptom  was  first  noticed  by  Dr  Graves, 
who  connected  it  with  irritation  in  the  urinary  organs,  which 
also  is  present  as  one  of  the  premonitory  indications  of  the 
gouty  attack.  Various  forms  of  nervous  disturbance  also  present 
themselves  in  the  form  of  general  discomfort,  extreme  irritability 
of  temper,  and  various  perverted  sensations,  such  as  that  of 
numbness  and  coldness  in  the  limbs.  These  symptoms  may 
persist  for  many  days  and  then  undergo  amelioration  immediately 
before  the  impending  paroxysm.  On  the  night  of  the  attack 
the  patient  retires  to  rest  apparently  well,  but  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  awakes  with  a  painful  feeling  in  the  foot, 
most  commonly  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  but  it  may  be  in 
the  instep  or  heel,  or  in  the  thumb.  With  the  pain  there  often 
occurs  a  distinct  shivering  followed  by  feverishness.  The  pain 
soon  becomes  of  the  most  agonizing  character:  in  the  words 
of  Sydenham,  "  now  it  is  a  violent  stretching  and  tearing  of  the 
ligaments,  now  it  is  a  gnawing  pain,  and  now  a  pressure  and 
tightening;  so  exquisite  and  lively  meanwhile  is  the  part 
affected  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes,  nor 
the  jar  of  a  person  walking  in  the  room." 

When  the  affected  part  is  examined  it  is  found  to  be  swollen 
and  of  a  deep  red  hue.  The  superjacent  skin  is  tense  and  glisten- 
ing, and  the  surrounding  veins  are  more  or  less  distended.  After 
a  few  hours  there  is  a  remission  of  the  pain,  slight  perspiration 
t  a  Ives  place,  and  the  patient  may  fall  asleep.  The  pain  may 
continue  moderate  during  the  day  but  returns  as  night  advances, 
and  the  patient  goes  through  a  similar  experience  of  suffering 
to  that  of  the  previous  night,  followed  with  a  like  abatement 
towards  morning.  These  nocturnal  exacerbations  occur  with 
greater  or  less  severity  during  the  continuance  of  the  attack, 
which  generally  lasts  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  As  the  symptoms 
decline  the  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  affected  joint  abate, 
but  the  skin  over  it  pits  on  pressure  for  a  time,  and  with  this 
there  is  often  associated  slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
During  the  attacks  there  is  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient  is  restless  and  extremely  irritable,  and  suffers  from 
cramp  in  the  limbs  and  from  dyspepsia,  thirst  and  constipation. 
The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured,  with  a  copious  deposit, 
consisting  chiefly  of  urates.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
symptoms  the  inflammation  may  leave  the  one  foot  and  affect 
the  other,  or  both  may  suffer  at  the  same  time.  After  the  attack 
is  over  the  patient  feels  quite  well  and  fancies  himself  better 
than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  before;  hence  the  once  popular 
notion  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  was  capable  of  removing  all  other 
ailments.  Any  such  idea,  however,  is  sadly  belied  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  sufferers  from  this  disease.  It  is  rare  that  the 
first  is  the  only  attack  of  gout,  and  another  is  apt  to  occur  within 
a  year,  although  by  care  and  treatment  it  may  be  warded  off. 
The  disease,  however,  undoubtedly  tends  to  take  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  constitution  and  to  return.  In  the  earlier  recurrences 
the  same  joints  as  were  formerly  the  seat  of  the  gouty  inflam- 
mation suffer  again,  but  in  course  of  time  others  become  im- 
plicated, until  in  advanced  cases  scarcely  any  articulation 
escapes,  and  the  disease  thus  becomes  chronic.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  when  gout  assumes  this  form  the  frequently  recurring  attacks 
are  usually  attended  with  less  pain  than  the  earlier  ones,  but 
their  disastrous  effects  are  evidenced  alike  by  the  disturbance 
of  various  important  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  liver, 
kidneys  and  heart,  and  by  the  remarkable  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  joints  from  the  formation  of  the  so-called  chalk- 
stonesor  tophi.  These  deposits,  which  arc  highly  characteristic 
of  gout,  appear  at  first  to  take  place  in  the  form  of  a  semifluid 
material,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  urate  of  soda,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  dense,  and  ultimately  quite  hard. 
When  any  quantity  of  this  is  deposited  in  the  structures  of  a 
joint  the  effect  is  to  produce  stiffening,  and,  as  deposits  appear 
to  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  in  connexion  with  every 
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attack,  permanent  thickening  and  deformity  of  the  parts  is  apt 
to  be  the  consequence.  The  extent  of  this  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  which,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  being 
in  some  cases  even  of  chronic  gout  so  slight  as  to  be  barely 
appreciable  externally,  but  on  the  other  hand  occasionally 
causing  great  enlargement  of  the  joints,  and  fixing  them  in  a 
flexed  or  extended  position  which  renders  them  entirely  useless. 
Dr  Garrod  describes  the  appearance  of  a  hand  in  an  extreme 
of  this  kind,  and  likens  its  shape  to  a  bundle  of  French 
1  with  their  heads  forward,  the  nails  corresponding  to  the 
Any  of  the  joints  may  be  thus  affected,  but  most 
commonly  those  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  deposits  take  place 
in  other  structures  besides  t  hose  of  joints,  such  as  along  the  course 
of  tendons,  underneath  the  skin  and  periosteum,  in  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye,  and  especially  on  the  cartilages  of  the  external 
ear.  When  largely  deposited  in  joints  an  abscess  sometimes 
forms,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  the  concretion  is  exposed.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  quotes  a  case  of  this  kind  where  the  patient 
when  playing  at  cards  was  accustomed  to  chalk  the  score  of  the 
game  upon  the  table  with  his  gouty  knuckles. 

The  recognition  of  what  is  termed  irregular  gout  is  less  easy 
than  that  form  above  described,  where  the  disease  gives  abundant 
external  evidence  of  its  presence;  but  that  other  parts  than 
joints  suffer  from  gouty  attacks  is  beyond  question.  The  diag- 
nosis may  often  be  made  in  cases  where  in  an  attack  of  ordinary 
gout  the  dhf*«*  suddenly  leaves  the  affected  joints  and  some 
new  series  of  symptoms  arises.  It  has  been  often  observed  when 
cold  has  been  applied  to  an  inflamed  joint  that  the  pain  and 
inflammation  in  the  part  ceased,  but  that  some  sudden  and 
alarming  seizure  referable  to  the  stomach,  brain,  heart  or  lungs 
supervened.  Such  attacks,  which  correspond  to  what  is  termed 
by  Cullen  retrocedenl  gout,  often  terminate  favourably,  more 
especially  if  the  disease  again  returns  to  the  joint*.  Further, 
the  gouty  nature  of  some  long-continued  internal  or  cutaneous 
disorder  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  its  disappearance  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  paroxysm  in  the  joints.  Gout,  when  of  long 
standing,  is  often  found  associated  with  degenerative  changes  in 
the  heart  and  large  arteries,  the  liver,  and  especially  the  kidneys, 
which  are  apt  to  assume  the  contracted  granular  condition 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  forms  of  B right's  disease.  A  variety 
of  urinary  calculus — the  uric  acid — formed  by  concretions  of 
this  substance  in  the  kidneys  b  a  not  unfrequcnt  occurrence 
in  connexion  with  gout;  hence  the  well-known  association  of 
this  disease  and  gravel. 

The  pathology  of  gout  is  discussed  in  the  article  on  Metabolic 
Diseases.  Many  points,  however,  still  remain  unexplained. 
As  remarked  by  Trousseau,  "  the  production  in  excess  of  uric 
acid  and  urates  is  a  pathological  phenomenon  inherent  like  all 
others  in  the  disease;  and  like  all  the  others  it  is  dominated 
by  a  specific  cause,  which  we  know  only  by  its  effects,  and  which 
we  term  the  gouty  diathesis."  This  subject  of  diathesis  (habit, 
or  organic  predisposition  of  individuals),  which  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  clement  in  the  pathology  of  gout,  naturally  suggests 
the  question  as  to  whether,  besides  being  inherited,  such  a 
peculiarity  may  also  be  acquired,  and  this  leads  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  are  recognized  as  influential  in  favouring 
the  occurrence  of  this  disease. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  gout  is  in  a  marked  degree  hereditary, 
fully  more  than  half  the  number  of  cases  being,  according  to 
Sir  C.  Scudarnore  and  Dr  Garrod,  of  this  character.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  there  are  habits  and  modes  of  life  the  observ- 
ance of  which  may  induce  the  disease  even  where  no  hereditary 
tendencies  can  be  traced,  and  the  avoidance  of  which  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  go  far  towards  weakening  or  neutralizing  the 
influence  of  inherited  liability.  Gout  is  said  to  affect  the  sedentary 
more  readily  than  the  active.  If,  however,  inadequate  exercise 
be  combined  with  a  luxurious  manner  of  living,  with  habitual 
over  indulgence  in  animal  food  and  rich  dishes,  and  especially 
in  alcoholic  beverages,  then  undoubtedly  the  chief  factors  in  the 
production  of  the  disease  arc  present. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  the  relative  influence  of  various 


forms  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  promoting  the  development  of  gout- 
It  is  generally  stated  that  fermented  are  more  injurious  than 
distilled  liquors,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  stronger  wines, 
such  as  port,  sherry  and  madeira,  arc  much  more  potent  in  their 
gout-producing  action  than  the  lighter  class  of  wines,  such  as 
hock,  moselle,  &c,  while  malt  liquors  are  fully  as  hurtful  as  strong 
wines.    It  seems  quite  as  probable.  ho-.\ever,that  over-indulgence 
in  any  form  of  alcohol,  when  associated  with  the  other  conditions 
already  adverted  to,  will  have  very  much  the  same  effect  in 
developing  gout.   The  comparative  absence  of  gout  in  countries 
where  spirituous  liquors  are  chiefly  used,  such  as  Scotland,  is 
cited  as  showing  their  relatively  slight  effect  in  encouraging 
that  disease;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  such  countries  there 
is  on  the  whole  a  less  marked  tendency  to  excess  in  the  other 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  in  no  degree  less  than  alcohol  art 
chargeable  with  inducing  the  gouty  habit.  Gout  is  not  a  common 
disease  among  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  and  when  it  d«s 
occur  may  often  be  connected  even  in  them  #ith  errors  in  living 
It  is  not  very  rare  to  meet  gout  in  butlers,  coachmen,  &c,  who 
arc  apt  to  live  luxuriously  while  leading  comparatively  easy  lives- 
Gout,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  may  also  affect  persons  who 
observe  the  strictest  temperance  in  living,  and  whose  only  excesses 
are  in  the  direction  of  over-work,  cither  physical  or  intellectual. 
Many  of  the  great  names  in  history  in  all  times  have  bad  their 
existence  embittered  by  this  malady,  and  have  died  from  its 
effects.   The  influence  of  hereditary  tendency  may  often  be 
traced  in  such  instances,  and  is  doubtless  called  into  activity 
by  the  depressing  consequences  of  over-work.   It  may,  notwith- 
standing. Ik!  affirmed  as  generally  true  that  those  who  lead  regular 
lives,  and  are  moderate  in  the  use  of  animal  food  and  alcoholic 
drinks,  or  still  better  abstain  from  the  latter  altogether,  are 
less  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  gout  even  where  an  undoubted 
inherited  tendency  exists. 

Gout  is  more  common  in  mature  age  than  in  the  earlier  years 
of  life,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  in  one  decennial  period  being 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  next  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  thirdly  between  forty  and  fifty.  It  may  occasionally 
affect  very  young  persons;  such  cases  arc  generally  regarded  as 
hereditary,  but,  so  far  as  diet  is  concerned,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  their  home  life  has  probably  been  a  predisposing  cause. 
After  middle  life  gout  rarely  appears  for  the  first  time.  Women 
are  much  less  the  subjects  of  gout  than  men,  apparently  from 
their  less  exposure  to  the  influences  (excepting,  of  course,  that 
of  heredity)  which  tend  to  develop  the  disease,  and  doubtless 
also  from  the  differing  circumstances  of  their  physical  constitu- 
tion. It  most  frequently  appears  in  females  after  the  cessation 
of  the  menses.  Persons  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead  poisoning, 
such  as  plumbers,  painters,  &c,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  gout; 
and  it  would  seem  that  impregnation  of  the  system  with  this 
metal  markedly  interferes  with  the  uric  acid  excreting  function 
of  the  kidneys. 

Attacks  of  gout  are  readily  excited  in  those  predisposed  to 
the  disease.  Exposure  to  cold,  disorders  of  digestion,  fatigue, 
and  irritation  or  injuries  of  particular  joints  will  often  precipitate 
the  gouty  paroxysm. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  gout  the  greatest  variety 
of  opinion  has  prevailed  and  practice  been  pursued,  from  the 
numerous  quaint  nostrums  detailed  by  Lucian  to  the  "  expectant " 
or  do-nothing  system  recommended  by  Sydenham.  But  gout, 
although,  as  has  been  shown,  a  malady  of  a  most  severe  and 
intractable  character,  may  nevertheless  be  successfully  dealt 
with  by  appropriate  medicinal  and  hygienic  measures.  The 
general  plan  of  treatment  can  be  here  only  briefly  indicated. 
During  the  acute  attack  the  affected  part  should  be  kept  at 
perfect  rest,  and  have  applied  to  it  warm  opiate  fomentations 
or  poultices,  or,  what  answers  quite  as  well,  be  enveloped  in 
cotton  wool  covered  in  with  oil  silk.  The  diet  of  the  patient 
should  be  light,  without  animal  food  or  stimulants.  The  adminis- 
tration of  some  simple  laxative  will  be  of  service,  as  well  as  the 
free  use  of  alkaline  diuretics,  such  as  the  bicarbonate  or  acetate 
of  potash.  The  medicinal  agent  most  relied  on  for  the  relief 
of  pain  is  colchicura,  which  manifestly,  exercises  a 
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This  drag  {Colchicum  autumnal*),  which 
is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  hermodactyl  of  the  ancients, 
has  proved  of  such  efficacy  in  modifying  the  attacks  that,  as 
observed  by  Dr  Garrod,  "  we  may  safely  assert  that  colchicum 
possesses  as  specific  a  control  over  the  gouty  inflammation  as 
cinchona  barks  or  their  alkaloids  over  intermittent  fever." 
It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  the  wine  in  doses  of 
10  to  30  drops  every  four  or  sis  hours,  or  in  pill  as  the  acetous 
extract  (gr.  \  gr.  i  ).  The  effect  of  colchicum  in  subduing  the 
pain  of  gout  is  generally  so  prompt  and  marked  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  have  recourse  to  opiates;  but  its  action  requires 
to  be  carefully  watched  by  the  physician  from  its  well-known 
nauseating  and  depressing  consequences,  which,  should  they 
appear,  render  the  suspension  of  the  drag  necessary.  Otherwise 
the  remedy  may  be  continued  in  gradually  diminishing  doses 
for  some  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  gouty  inflammation. 
Should  gout  give  evidence  of  its  presence  in  an  irregular  form 
by  attacking  internal  organs,  besides  the  medicinal  treatment 
above  mentioned,  the  use  of  frictions  and  mustard  applications 
to  the  joints  is  indicated  with  the  view  of  exciting  its  appearance 
there.  When  gout  has  become  chronic,  colchicum,  although  of 
less  service  than  in  acute  gout,  is  yet  valuable,  particularly 
when  the  inflammatory  attacks  recur.  More  benefit,  however, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  potassium  iodide,  guaiacum,  the 
alkalis  potash  and  lilhia,  and  from  the  administration  of  aspirin 
and  sodium  salicylate.  Salicylate  of  menthol  is  an  effective 
local  application,  painted  on  and  covered  with  a  gutta-percha 
bandage.  Lithia  was  strongly  recommended  by  Dr  Garrod  from 
its  solvent  action  upon  the  urates.  It  is  usually  administered 
in  the  form  of  the  carbonate  (gr.  v.,  freely  diluted). 

The  treatment  and  regimen  to  be  employed  in  the  intervals 
of  the  gouty  attacks  are  of  the  highest  importance  These 
bear  reference  for  the  most  part  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  patient.  Restriction  must  be  laid  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  food,  and  equally,  or  still  more,  upon  the  alcoholic 
stimulants.  "  The  instances,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  "  arc 
not  few  of  men  of  good  sense,  and  masters  of  themselves,  who, 
being  warned  by  one  visitation  of  the  gout,  have  thenceforward 
resolutely  abstained  from  rich  living  and  from  wine  and  strong 
drinks  of  all  kinds,  and  who  have  been  rewarded  for  their  prudence 
and  self-denial  by  complete  immunity  from  any  return  of  the 
disease,  or  upon  whom,  at  any  rate,  its  future  assaults  have  been 
few  and  feeble."  The  same  eminent  authority  adds:  "  I  am 
sure  it  is  worth  any  youn%  man's  while,  who  has  had  the  gout, 
to  become  a  teetotaller."  By  those  more  advanced  in  life 
who,  from  long  continued  habit,  arc  unable  entirely  to  relinquish 
the  use  of  stimulants,  the  strictest  possible  temperance  must 
be  observed.  Regular  but  moderate  exercise  in  the  form  of 
walking  or  riding,  in  the  case  of  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
is  of  great  advantage,  and  all  over-work,  cither  physical  or  mental, 
should  be  avoided.  Faiitua  la  btie,  et  reposa  la  liu  is  the  maxim 
of  an  experienced  French  doctor  (Dr  Debout  d'Eslrccs  of  Con- 
trexevilie).  Unfortunately  the  complete  carrying  out  of  such 
directions,  even  by  those  who  feci  their  importance,  is  too  often 
rendered  difficult  or  impossible  by  circumstances  of  occupation 
and  otherwise,  and  at  most  only  an  approximation  can  be  made. 
Certain  mineral  waters  and  baths  (such  as  those  of  Vichy, 
Royat,  Contrcxcvillc,  &c.)  arc  of  undoubted  value  in  cases  of 
gout  and  arthritis.  The  particular  place  must  in  each  case  be 
determined  by  the  physician,  and  special  caution  must  be 
observed  in  recommending  this  plan  of  treatment  in  persons 
whose  gout  is  complicated  by  organic  disease  of  any  kind. 

Dr  Alexander  Haig't  "  uric  acid  free  diet  "  ha*  found  many  ad- 
herent*. His  view  a>  regards  the  pathology  is  that  in  gouty  persons 
the  blood  is  loss  alkaline  than  in  normal,  and  therefore  lets  able  to 
hold  In  solution  uric  acid  or  its  salts,  which  are  retained  in  the  joints. 
Assuming  gout  10  be  a  poiaoning  by  animal  food  (meat,  fish,  eggs), 
and  by  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  other  vegetable  alkaloid-containing  sub- 
stances, he  recommends  an  average  daily  diet  excluding  these,  and 
containing  24  or  of  breadstuff's  (toast,  bread,  biscuits  and  puddings) 
together  with  14  or  of  fruit  and  vegetables  (excluding  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  mushrooms  and  asparagus);  8  or  of  the  breadstuff*  may  be 
replaced  by  a  l  or.  of  milk  or  3  or  of  cheese,  butter  and  oil  being  taken 
as  required,  so  that  it  is  not  strictly  a  vegetarian  diet. 


Precisely  the  opposite  view  as  to  diet  has  recently  been  put  forward 
by  Profesaor  A  Robin  of  the  Hopital  Bcaujon.  who  says  serious 
mistakes  are  made  in  ordering  patients  to  abstain  from  red  meats 
and  take  light  food,  fish,  eggs,  Ac.  The  common  object  in  view  is  the 
diminished  output  of  uric  acid.  This  output  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
food  rich  in  nucleins  and  in  collagenous  matters,  »'.*.  voting  white 
meats,  eggs.  &c.  Consequently  the  gouty  subject  ought  to  restrict 
himself  to  the  consumption  of  red  meat,  beef  and  mutton,  and  leave 
out  of  his  dietary  all  white  meat  and  internal  organs.  He  should 
take  little  hydrocarbons  and  sugars,  and  be  moderate  in  fats. 
Vegetarian  diet  he  regards  as  a  mistake,  likewise  milk  diet,  as  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  patient.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
Robin  prescribes  quinic  acid  combined  with  formine  or  urotropine. 

GOUTHIERB,  PIERRE  (1740-1806),  French  metal  worker, 
was  born  at  Troyes  and  went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age  as  the 
pupil  of  Martin  Cour.  During  bis  brilliant  career  he  executed 
a  vast  quantity  of  metal  work  of  the  utmost  variety,  the  best  of 
which  was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  rivals  in  that  great  art 
period.  It  was  long  believed  that  be  received  many  commissions 
for  furniture  from  the  court  of  Louts  XVI.,  and  especially  from 
Marie  Antoinette,  but  recent  searches  suggest  that  his  work  for 
the  queen  was  Confined  to  bronzes.  Gouthierc  can,  however,  well 
bear  this  loss,  nor  will  his  reputation  suffer  should  those  critics 
ultimately  be  justified  who  believe  that  many  of  the  furniture 
mounts  attributed  to  him  were  from  the  hand  of  Thorn  ire.  But 
if  he  did  not  work  for  the  court  he  unquestionably  produced 
many  of  the  most  splendid  belongings  of  the  due  d'Aumont, 
the  duchessc  de  Mazarin  and  Mme  du  Barry.  Indeed  the 
custom  of  the  beautiful  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  brought  about 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  great  artist,  who  accomplished  more 
than  any  other  man  for  the  fame  of  her  chateau  of  Louvcciennes. 
When  the  collection  of  the  due  d'Aumont  was  sold  by  auction 
in  Paris  in  1781  so  many  objects  mounted  by  Gouthierc  were 
bought  for  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  the  basis  of  the  belief  that  they  were  actually 
made  for  the  court.  The  due's  sale  catalogue  is,  however,  in 
existence,  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers  and  the  prices 
realized.  The  auction  was  almost  an  apotheosis  of  Gouthierc. 
The  precious  lacquer  cabinets,  the  chandeliers  and  candelabra, 
the  tables  and  cabinets  in  marquetry,  the  columns  and  vases 
in  porphyry,  jasper  and  choice  marbles,  the  porcelains  of  China 
and  Japan  were  nearly  all  mounted  in  bronze  by  him.  More 
than  fifty  of  these  pieces  bore  Gouthiire's  signature.  The  due 
d'Aumont's  cabinet  represented  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
chaser's  art.  and  the  great  prices  which  were  paid  for  Gouthiere's 
work  at  this  sale  arc  the  most  conclusive  criterion  of  the  value 
set  upon  his  achievement  in  his  own  day.  Thus  Marie  Antoinette 
paid  1 2,000  livres  for  a  red  jasper  bowl  or  br&Ie  par/urns  mounted 
by  him,  which  was  then  already  famous.  Curiously  enough 
it  commanded  only  one-tenth  of  that  price  at  the  Fournier  sale 
in  1831;  but  in  1865,  when  the  marquis  of  Hertford  bought 
it  at  the  prince  de  Bcauvais's  sale,  it  fetched  31,000  francs.  It 
is  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  which  contains  the  finest  and 
most  representative  gathering  of  Gouthiere's  undoubted  work. 
The  mounts  of  gilt  bronze,  cast  and  elaborately  chased,  show 
satyrs'  heads,  from  which  hang  festoons  of  vine  leaves,  while 
within  the  feet  a  serpent  is  coiled  to  spring.  A  smaller  cup  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre.  There  too  is  a  bronze  clock, 
signed  by  "  Gouthierc,  cisileur  ct  dorcur  du  Roy  &  Paris,"  dated 
1771,  with  a  river  god,  a  water  nymph  symbolizing  the  Rhone 
and  its  tributary  the  Durance,  and  a  female  figure  typifying  the 
city  of  Avignon.  Not  all  of  Gouthiere's  work  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  much  of  what  he  executed  was  from  the  designs 
of  others.  At  his  best  his  delicacy,  refinement  and  finish  arc 
exceedingly  delightful— in  his  great  moments  he  ranks  with 
the  highest  alike  as  artist  and  as  craftsman.  The  tone  of  soft 
dead  gold  which  is  found  on  some  of  his  mounts  he  is  believed 
to  have  invented,  but  indeed  the  gilding  of  all  his  superlative 
work  possesses  a  remarkable  quality.  This  charm  of  tone  is 
admirably  seen  in  the  bronzes  and  candelabra  which  he  executed 
for  the  chimncypicce  of  Marie  Antoinette's  boudoir  at  Fontaine- 
blcau.  He  continued  to  embellish  Louvcciennes  for  Madame 
du  Barry  until  the  Revolution,  and  then  the  guillotine  came  for 
her  aad  absolute  ruin  for  him.   When  her  property  was  seized 
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she  owed  him  756,000  livres,  of  which  he  never  received  a  sol, 
despite  repeated  applications  to  the  administrators.  "  Rlduil 
A  toiliciter  une  place  a  Vkotpict,  U  mourui  dans  la  mistrt."  So 
it  was  stated  In  a  lawsuit  brought  by  his  sons  against  du  Barry's 

GOUVION  SAINT-CYR,  LAURENT,  MabqCIS  de  (1764-1830), 
French  marshal,  was  bora  at  Toul  on  the  13th  of  April  1764- 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  with  the  view  of  pro- 
secuting the  study  of  painting,  but  although  he  continued  his 
artistic  studies  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  1 784  be  never  definitely 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter.  In  1793  he  was  chosen 
a  captain  in  a  volunteer  battalion,  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Custine.  Promotion  rapidly  followed,  and  in  tbe  course 
of  two  years  he  bad  become  a  general  of  division.  In  1706  he 
commanded  the  centre  division  of  Moreau's  army  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Rhine,  and  by  coolness  and  sagacity  greatly  aided  him 
in  the  celebrated  retreat  from  Bavaria  to  the  Rhine.  In  1798 
be  succeeded  Masscna  in  the  command  of  tbe  army  of  Italy. 
In  the  following  year  be  commanded  -the  left  wing  of  Jourdan's 
army  in  Germany;  but  when  Jourdan  was  succeeded  by  Massena, 
he  joined  the  army  of  Morcau  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  face  of  the  great  difficulties  that  followed  the  defeat 
of  Novi.  When  Moreau,  in  1800,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  Gouvion  St-Cyr  was  named  his  principal 
lieutenant,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  gained  a  victory  over  General 
Kray  at  Biberach.  He  was  not,  however,  on  good  terms  with 
his  commander  and  retired  to  France  after  the  first  operations 
of  the  campaign.  In  1801  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  command 
the  army  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  was  named 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  When  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  concluded  with  Portugal,  he  succeeded 
Lucicn  Bonaparte  as  ambassador  at  Madrid.  In  1803  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army  corps  in  Italy,  in  1805 
be  served  with  distinction  under  Massena,  and  in  1806  was 
engaged  in  the  campaign  in  southern  Italy.  He  took  part  in 
the  Prussian  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1807,  and  in  1808,  in  which 
year  he  was  made  a  count,  be  commanded  an  army  corps  in 
Catalonia;  but,  not  wishing  to  comply  with  certain  orders 
he  received  from  Paris  (for  which  see  Oman,  Peninsular  War, 
vol.  iii.),  he  resigned  his  command  and  remained  in  disgrace 
till  181 1.  He  was  still  a  general  of  division,  having  been  excluded 
from  the  first  list  of  marshals  owing  to  his  action  in  refusing 
to  influence  the  troops  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  opening  of  the  Russian  campaign  he  received 
command  of  an  army  corps,  and  on  tbe  18th  of  August  181 2 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Russians  at  Polotsk,  in  recognition 
of  which  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France.  He  received  a 
severe  wound  in  one  of  the  actions  during  the  general  retreat. 
St-Cyr  distinguished  himself  at  tbe  battle  of  Dresden  (August 
36-27, 1813),  and  in  tbe  defence  of  that  place  against  the  Allies 
after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  capitulating  only  on  the  11th  of 
November,  when  Napoleon  had  retreated  to  tbe  Rhine.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France, 
and  in  July  1815  was  appointed  war  minister,  but  resigned  his 
office  in  the  November  following.  In  June  1817  be  was  appointed 
minister  of  marine,  and  in  September  following  again  resumed 
tbe  duties  of  war  minister,  which  be  continued  to  discharge 
till  November  1819.  During  this  lime  he  effected  many  reforms, 
particularly  in  respect  of  measures  tending  to  make  the  army 
a  national  rather  than  a  dynastic  force.  He  exerted  himself 
also  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire, 
organized  the  general  staff  and  revised  the  code  of  military  law 
and  the  pension  regulations.  He  was  made  a  marquess  in  1817. 
He  died  at  Hyeres  (Var)  on  tbe  17th  of  March  1830.  Gouvion 
St-Cyr  would  doubtless  have  obtained  better  opportunities  of 
acquiring  distinction  bad  be  shown  himself  more  blindly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  paid  bim  the  bigb 
compliment  of  referring  to  his  "  military  genius,"  and  entrusted 
him  withNndependcnt  commands  in  secondary  theatres  of  war. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  be  possessed  energy  commensurate 
with  his  skill,  and  in  Napoleon's  modern  conception  of  war, 
as  three  parts  moral  to  one  technical,  there  was  more  need  for 


tbe  services  of  a  bold  leader  of  troops  whose  "  doctrine  " — to 
use  tbe  modern  phrase — predisposed  him  to  self-sacrificing  and 
vigorous  action,  than  for  a  savant  in  the  art  of  war  of  the  type  of 
St-Cyr.  Contemporary  opinion,  as  reflected  by  Marbot,  did 
justice  to  his  "  commanding  talents,"  but  remarked  the  indolence 
which  was  the  outward  sign  of  the  vague  complexity  of  a  mind 
that  bad  passed  beyond  the  simplicity  of  mediocrity  without 
attaining  the  simplicity  of  genius. 

He  was  the  author  of  tbe  following  works,  all  of  the  highest 
value:  Journal  its  operations  de  I'ornUe  dt  Catalogue  en  1808  tt 
l&OQ  (Paris,  1821);  Mimeires  snr  Us  campagnes  des  armies  de  fOrin 
et  de  Rkin-et-MoietU  de  1704  &  1797  (Paris.  1839);  and  Utmctres 
our  sertir  A  Fhisloire  militaire  sous  It  Direcloire,  le  Consntat,  et 
Empire  (1831). 
See  Gay  de  Vernon's  Vie  de  Couviou  Sainl-Cjr  (1857). 

GOV  AN,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 
It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde  in  actual  contact  with 
Glasgow,  and  in  a  parish  of  the  same  name  which  includes  a  large 
part  of  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Pop.  (1891)  61,589; 
(toot)  76,532.  Go  van  remained  little  more  than  a  village  till 
i860,  when  tbe  growth  of  shipbuilding  and  allied  trades  gave 
its  development  an  enormous  impetus.  Among  its  public  build- 
ings are  tbe  municipal  chambers,  combination  fever  hospital, 
Samaritan  hospital  and  reception  houses  for  the  poor.  Elder 
Park  (40  acres)  presented  to  the  burgh  in  1885  contains  a  statue 
of  John  Elder  (1824-1869),  the  pioneer  shipbuilder,  the  husband 
of  the  donor.  A  statue  of  Sir  William  Pearce  (1833-1883), 
another  well-known  Go  van  shipbuilder,  once  M.P.  for  the  burgh, 
stands  at  Govan  Cross.  The  Govan  lunacy  board  opened  in 
1896  an  asylum  near  Paisley.  Govan  is  supplied  with  Glasgow 
gas  and  water,  and  its  tramways  are  leased  by  tbe  Glasgow 
corporation;  but  it  has  an  electric  light  installation  of  its  own, 
and  performs  all  other  municipal  functions  quite  independently 
of  the  city,  annexation  to  which  it  has  always  strenuously 
resisted.  Prince's  Dock  lies  within  its  bounds  and  the  ship- 
building yards  have  turned  out  many  famous  ironclads  and 
liners.  Besides  shipbuilding  its  other  industries  are  match- 
making, silk-weaving,  hair-working,  copper-working,  tube- 
making,  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
electrical  apparatus.  The  town  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
Govan  division  of  Lanarkshire,  which  returns  one  member  to 
parliament. 

GOVERNMENT  (0.  Fr.  gntrnenent,  mod.  gowcrntment, 
O.  Fr.  goterner,  mod.  gonvemer,  from  Lat.  gubernare,  to  steer  a 
ship,  guide,  rule;  cf.  Gr.  njitprar),  in  its  widest  sense,  tbe 
ruling  power  in  a  political  society.  In  every  society  of  men  there 
is  a  determinate  body  (whether  consisting  of  one  individual 
or  a  few  or  many  individuals)  whose  commands  the  rest  of  tbe 
community  are  bound  to  obey.  This  sovereign  body  is  what  in 
more  popular  phrase  is  termed  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  varieties  which  may  exist  in  its  constitution  are  known 
as  forms  of  government.  For  the  opposite  theory  of  a  community 
with  "no  government,"  see  ANAacmsM. 

How  did  government  come  into  existence?  Various  answers 
to  this  question  have  at  times  been  given,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished broadly  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  would 
comprehend  the  legendary  accounts  which  nations  have  given 
in  primitive  times  of  their  own  forms  of  government.  These 
arc  always  attributed  to  the  mind  of  a  single  lawgiver.  The 
government  of  Sparta  was  the  invention  of  Lycurgus.  Solon, 
Moses,  Numa  and  Alfred  in  like  manner  shaped  the  government 
of  their  respective  nations.  There  was  no  curiosity  about  tbe 
institutions  of  other  nations — about  the  origin  of  governments 
in  general;  and  each  nation  was  perfectly  ready  to  accept  the 
traditional  ve  nadir  ai  of  any  other. 

The  second  may  be  called  the  logical  6r  metaphysical  account 
of  the  origin  of  government.  It  contained  no  overt  reference 
to  any  particular  form  of  government,  whatever  its  covert 
references  may  have  been.  It  answered  tbe  question,  bow 
government  in  general  came  into  existence;  and  it  answered 
it  by  a  logical  analysis  of  the  elements  of  society.  The  phenome- 
non to  be  accounted  for  being  government  and  laws,  it  abstracted 
government  and  laws,  and  contemplated  mankind  as  exist  in* 
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without  them.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  kind  of  specula- 
tion is  that  it  reflects  bow  contemporary  men  would  behave 
if  all  government  were  removed,  and  infers  that  men  must  have 
behaved  so  before  government  came  into  existence.  Society 
without  government  resolves  itself  into  a  number  of  individuals 
each  following  his  own  aims,  and  therefore,  in  the  days  before 
government,  each  man  followed  his  own  aims.  It  is  easy  to  see 
bow  this  kind  of  reasoning  should  lead  to  very  different  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  supposed  original  state.  With  Hobbcs, 
it  is  a  state  of  war,  and  government  is  the  result  of  an  agreement 
among  men  to  keep  the  peace.  With  Locke,  it  is  a  state  of 
liberty  and  equality,— it  is  not  a  sUtc  of  war;  it  is  governed 
by  its  own  law —the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  law  of  reason.  The  state  of  nature  is  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  individuals  to  surrender  their 
natural  liberty  and  submit  themselves  to  one  supreme  govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  Locke,  "  Men  being  by  nature  all  free, 
equal  and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate 
and  subjected  to  the  political  power  of  another  without  his  own 
consent.  The  only  way  whereby  any  one  divests  himself  of  his 
natural  liberty,  and  puts  on  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  is  by  agree- 
ing with  other  men  to  Join  and  unite  into  a  community  "  (On 
Ckd  Government,  c.  viii.).  Locke  boldly  defends  his  theory 
as  founded  on  historical  fact,  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  his 
demonstration  of  the  baselessness  of  Sir  R.  Filmcr's  speculations 
with  the  scanty  and  doubtful  examples  which  he  accepts  as  the 
foundation  of  his  own.  But  in  general  the  various  forms  of  the 
hypothesis  eliminate  the  question  of  time  altogether.  The 
original  contract  from  which  government  sprang  is  likewise  the 
subsisting  contract  on  which  civil  society  continues  to  be  based. 
The  historical  weakness  of  the  theory  was  probably  always 
recognized.  Its  logical  inadequacy  was  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  John  Austin.  But  it  still  clings  to  speculations  on 
the  principles  of  government. 

The  "  social  compact  "  (see  Rousseau)  is  the  most  famous 
of  the  metaphysical  explanations  of  government.  It  has  had 
the  largest  history,  the  widest  influence  and  the  most  complete 
development.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  various  forms  of 
the  theory  that  governments  exist  by  divine  appointment. 
Of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  divine  right  of  kings,  a 
great  deal  must  be  set  down  to  the  mere  flatteries  of  courtiers 
and  ecclesiastics.  But  there  remains  a  genuine  belief  that  men 
arc  bound  to  obey  their  rulers  because  their  rulers  have  been 
appointed  by  God.  Like  the  social  compact,  the  theory  of 
divine  appointment  avoided  the  question  of  historical  fact. 

The  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  phenomena 
of  society  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  question  and  robbed  it 
of  its  political  interest.  The  student  of  the  history  of  society  has 
no  formula  to  express  the  law  by  which  government  is  born.  All 
that  he  can  do  is  to  trace  governmental  forms  through  various 
stages  of  social  development.  The  more  complex  and  the  larger 
the  society,  the  more  distinct  is  the  separation  between  the 
governing  part  and  the  rest,  and  the  more  elaborate  is  the 
subdivision  of  functions  in  the  government.  The  primitive 
type  of  ruler  is  king,  judge,  priest  and  general.  At  the  same 
time,  his  way  of  life  differs  little  from  that  of  his  followers  and 
subjects.  The  metaphysical  theories  were  so  far  right  in  imputing 
greater  equality  of  social  conditions  to  more  primitive  times. 
Increase  of  bulk  brings  with  it  a  more  complex  social  organizat  ion. 
War  tends  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  governmental  organiza- 
tion; peace  relaxes  it.  All  societies  of  men  exhibit  the  germs 
of  government;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  races  of  men  so 
low  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  live  together  in  society  at  all. 
Modem  investigations  have  illustrated  very  fully  the  importance 
of  the  family  (q.v.)  in  primitive  societies,  and  the  belief  in  a 
Common  descent  has  much  to  do  with  the  social  cohesion  of  a 
tribe.  The  government  of  a  tribe  resembles  the  government  of  a 
household;  the  bead  of  the  family  is  the  ruler.  But  we  cannot 
affirm  that  political  government  has  its  origin  in  family  govern- 
ment, or  that  there  may  not  have  been  states  of  society  in 
which  government  of  tome  tort  existed  while  the  family  did 


I.  Forms  or  Govumuekt 

Three  Standard  Forms. — Political  writers  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  have  been  singularly  unanimous  in  their  classification 
of  the  forms  of  government.  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
states  may  be  governed.  They  may  be  governed  by  one  man, 
or  by  a  number  of-men,  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  men  in  the  state,  or  by  a  number  large  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  men  in  the  state.  The  government  may  be 
a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy.  The  same  terras 
arc  used  by  John  Austin  as  were  used  by  Aristotle,  and  in  very 
nearly  the  same  sense.  The  determining  quality  in  governments 
in  both  writers,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  in  all  intermediate 
writers,  is  the  numerical  relation  between  the  constituent 
members  of  the  government  and  the  population  of  the  state. 
There  were,  of  course,  enormous  differences  between  the  state- 
systems  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  the 
English  jurist.  Aristotle  was  thinking  of  the  small  independent 
states  of  Greece,  Austin  of  the  great  peoples  of  modern  Europe. 
The  unit  of  government  in  the  one  case  was  a  city,  in  the  other 
a  nation.  This  difference  is  of  itself  enough  to  invalidate  all 
generalization  founded  on  the  common  terminology.  But  on 
one  point  there  is  a  complete  parallel  between  the  politics  of 
Aristotle  and  the  politics  of  Austin.  The  Greek  cities  were  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  very  much  what  European  nations  and 
European  colonics  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  now.  They  were 
the  only  communities  in  which  the  governed  visibly  took  some 
share  in  the  work  of  government.  Outside  the  European  system, 
as  outside  the  Creek  system,  we  have  only  the  stereotyped 
uniformity  of  despotism,  whether  savage  or  civilized.  The 
question  of  forms  of  government,  therefore,  belongs  character- 
istically to  the  European  races.  The  virtues  and  defects  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy  are  the  virtues  and 
defects  manifested  by  the  historical  governments  of  Europe. 
The  generality  of  the  language  used  by  political  writers  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  thinking  only  of  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  mankind. 

Creek  Politics. — Aristotle  divides  governments  according  to 
two  principles.  In  all  states  the  governing  power  seeks  cither 
its  own  advantage  or  the  advantage  of  the  whole  state,  and 
the  government  is  bad  or  good  accordingly.  In  all  states  the 
governing  power  is  one  man,  or  a  few  men  or  many  men.  Hence 
six  varieties  of  government,  three  of  which  arc  bad  and  three 
good.  Each  excellent  form  has  a  corresponding  depraved  form, 
thus: — 

The  good  government  of  one  (Monarchy)  corresponds  to  the 
depraved  form  (Tyranny). 

The  good  government  of  few  (Aristocracy)  corresponds  to 
the  depraved  form  (Oligarchy). 

The  good  government  of  many  (Commonwealth)  corresponds 
to  the  depraved  form  (Democracy). 

The  fault  of  the  depraved  forms  is  that  the  governors  act 
unjustly  where  their  own  interests  arc  concerned.  The  worst 
of  the  depraved  forms  is  tyranny,  the  next  oligarchy  and  the 
least  bad  democracy.1  Each  of  the  three  leading  types  exhibits 
a  number  of  varieties.  Thus  in  monarchy  we  have  the  heroic, 
the  barbaric,  the  elective  dictatorship,  the  Lacedemonian 
(hereditary  generalship,  orpanjyia),  and  absolute  monarchy. 
So  democracy  and  oligarchy  exhibit  four  corresponding  varieties. 
The  best  type  of  democracy  is  that  of  a  community  mainly 
agricultural,  whose  citizens,  therefore,  have  not  leisure  for 
political  affairs,  and  allow  the  law  to  rule.  The  best  oligarchy 
is  that  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  small  proprietors 
have  the  power;  here,  too,  the  laws  prevail.  The  worst 
democracy  consists  of  a  larger  citizen  class  having  leisure  for 
politics;  and  the  worst  oligarchy  is  that  of  a  small  number  of 
very  rich  and  influential  men.  In  both  the  sphere  of  law  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  good  government  is  one  in  which 
as  much  as  possible  is  left  to  the  laws,  and  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  will  of  the  governor. 

1  ArUtotlc  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  error  of  those  who  think  that 
any  one  of  the  depraved  forms  is  better  than  any  other. 
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The  Politics  of  Ariitotle,  from  which  these  principles  are 
taken,  presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  variety  and  activity 
of  political  life  in  the  free  communities  of  Greece.  The  king  and 
council  of  heroic  times  had  disappeared,  and  self-government 
in  some  form  or  other  was  the  general  rule.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  governments  of  Greece  were  essentially 
unstable.  The  political  philosophers  could  lay  down  the  law 
of  development  by  which  one  form  of  government  gives  birth 
to  another.  Aristotle  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  work  to 
the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  revolutions.  The  dread  of 
tyranny  was  kept  alive  by  the  facility  with  which  an  over- 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  citizen  could  seize  the  whole  machinery 
of  government.  Communities  oscillated  between  some  form  of 
oligarchy  and  some  form  of  democracy.  The  security  of  each 
was  constantly  imperilled  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  opposing 
factions.  Hence,  although  political  life  exhibits  that  exuberant 
variety  of  form  and  expression  which  characterizes  all  the  in- 
tellectual products  of  Greece,  it  lacks  the  quality  of  persistent 
progress.  Then  there  was  no  approximation  to  a  national 
government,  even  of  the  federal  type.  The  varying  confederacies 
and  hegemonies  are  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  kind  of  national  government  would  ultimately  have  arisen 
if  Greece  had  not  been  crushed  it  is  needless  to  conjecture; 
the  true  interest  of  Greek  politics  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  free 
citizens  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  self-governed. 
Each  citizen  took  his  turn  at  the  common  business  of  the  slate. 
He  spoke  his  own  views  in  the  agora,  and  from  time  to  time 
in  his  own  person  acted  as  magistrate  or  judge.  Citizenship 
in  Athens  was  a  liberal  education,  such  as  it  never  can  be  made 
under  any  representative  system. 

Tae  Government  of  Rome. — During  the  whole  period  of  freedom 
the  government  of  Rome  was,  in  theory  at  least,  municipal 
self-government.  Each  citizen  had  a  right  to  vote  laws  in  his 
own  person  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  or  the  tribes.  The 
administrative  powers  of  government  were,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  a  bureaucratic  assembly,  recruited  from  the  holders  of  high 
public  office.  The  senate  represented  capacity  and  experience 
rather  than  rank  and  wealth.  Without  some  such  instrument 
the  city  government  of  Rome  could  never  have  made  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  citizenship  to  other 
Italians  changed  the  character  of  Roman  government.  The 
distant  citizens  could  not  come  to  the  voting  booths;  the  device 
of  representation  was  not  discovered;  and  the  comitia  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  town  voters.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman 
republic,  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  wielded  the  resources  of 
a  world-wide  empire.  We  can  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  leaving  to  the  people  of  London  or  Paris  the  supreme  control 
of  the  British  empire  or  of  France, — irresistible  temptation, 
inevitable  corruption.  The  rabble  of  the  capital  learn  to  live 
on  the  rest  of  the  empire.1  The  favour  of  the  effeminate  masters 
of  the  world  is  purchased  by  pattern  et  circenies.  That  capable 
officers  and  victorious  armies  should  long  be  content  to  serve 
such  masters  was  impossible.  A  conspiracy  of  generals  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  most  capable  of  them  made 
himself  sole  master.  Under  Caesar,  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
the  Roman  people  became  habituated  to  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  best  described  by  the  name  of  Cacsarism.  The 
outward  forms  of  republican  government  remained,  but  one 
man  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  leading  offices,  and  used 
them  to  give  a  seemingly  legal  title  to  what  was  essentially 
military  despotism.  There  is  no  more  interesting  constitutional 
study  than  the  chapters  in  which  Tacitus  traces  the  growth 
of  the  new  system  under  the  subtle  and  dissimulating  intellect 
of  Tiberius.  The  new  Roman  empire  was  as  full  of  fictions  as 
the  English  constitution  of  the  present  day.  The  master  of  the 
world  posed  as  the  bumble  servant  of  a  menial  senate.  Deprc- 

1  None  of  the  free  states  of  Greece  ever  made  extensive  or  per- 
manent conquests:  but  the  tribute  sometime*  paid  by  one  state  to 
another  (as  by  the  Acginctans  to  the  Athenians)  was  a  manifest  source 
of  corruption.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Hume  {Eitayt.  part  i.  3,  That 
Politics  may  I*  reduced  to  a  Science),  "  free  governments  arc  the  most 


eating  the  outward  symbols  of  sovereignty,  be  was  satisfied  with 
the  modest  powers  of  a  consul  or  a  tribunus  plebts.  The  reign 
of  Tiberius,  little  capable  as  be  was  by  personal  character  of 
captivating  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  did  more  for  imperialism 
than  was  done  by  his  more  famous  predecessors.  Henceforward 
free  government  all  over  the  world  lay  crushed  beneath  the 
military  despotism  of  Rome.  Cacsarism  remained  true  to  the 
character  imposed  upon  it  by  its  origin.  The  Caesar  was  an 
elective  not  an  hereditary  king.  The  real  foundation  of  his 
power  was  the  army,  and  the  army  in  course  of  time  openly 
assumed  the  right  of  nominating  the  sovereign.  The  character- 
istic weakness  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  uncertainly  of  the 
succession.  The  nomination  of  a  Caesar  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
emperor  was  an  ineffective  remedy.  Rival  emperors  were 
elected  by  different  armies;  and  nothing  less  than  the  force 
of  arms  could  decide  the  question  between  them. 

Modem  Governments. — Feudal  is  m . — The  Roman  empire  be- 
queathed to  modern  Europe  the  theory  of  universal  dominion. 
The  nationalities  which  grew  up  after  its  fall  arranged  themselves 
on  the  basis  of  territorial  sovereignty.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  free  municipalities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment had  now  to  be  solved,  not  for  small  urban  communities, 
but  for  large  territorial  nations.  The  medieval  form  of  govern- 
ment was  feudal.  One  common  type  pervaded  all  the  relations 
of  life.  The  relation  of  king  and  lord  was  like  the  relation  between 
lord  and  vassal  (sec  Feudalism).  The  bond  between  them 
was  the  tenure  of  land.  In  England  there  had  been,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  an  approximation  to  a  feudal  system. 
In  the  earlier  English  constitution,  the  most  striking  features 
were  the  power  of  the  witan,  and  the  common  property  of  the 
nation  in  a  large  portion  of  the  soil.  The  steady  development 
of  the  power  of  the  king  kept  pace  with  the  aggregation  of  the 
English  tribes  under  one  king.  The  conception  that  the  land 
belonged  primarily  to  the  people  gave  way  to  the  conception 
that  everything  belonged  primarily  to  the  king.'  The  Norman 
Conquest  imposed  on  England  the  already  highly  developed 
feudalism  of  France,  and  out  of  this  feudalism  the  free  govern' 
ments  of  modern  Europe  have  grown.  One  or  two  of  the  leading 
steps  in  this  process  may  be  indicated  here.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important,  was  the  device  of  representation. 
For  an  account  of  its  origin ,  and  for  instances  of  its  use  in  England 
before  its  application  to  politics,  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
to  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History,  vol  ii.  The  problem  of  com- 
bining a  large  area  of  sovereignty  with  some  degree  of  self- 
government,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  ancient  commonwealths, 
was  henceforward  solved.  From  that  time  some  form  of  repre- 
sentation has  been  deemed  essential  to  every  constitution 
professing,  however  remotely,  to  be  free. 

The  connexion  between  representation  and  the  feudal  system 
of  estates  must  be  shortly  noticed.  The  feudal  theory  gave  the 
king  a  limited  right  to  military  service  and  to  certain  aids,  both 
of  which  were  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  especially  in  time  of  war.  The  king  therefore 
had  to  get  contributions  from  his  people,  and  be  consulted 
them  in  their  respective  orders.  The  three  estates  were  simply 
the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  people,  and  Stubbs  has  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  occasional  treaties  between  a  necessitous  king 
and  the  order  of  merchants  or  lawyers,  we  have  examples  of 
inchoate  estates  or  sub-estates  of  the  realm.  The  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  thus  in  its  origin  a  right  to  consent  to  taxation. 
The  pure  theory  of  feudalism  had  from  the  beginning  been 
broken  by  William  the  Conqueror  causing  all  free-holders  to 
take  an  oath  of  direct  allegiance  to  himself.  The  institution  of 
parliaments,  and  the  association  of  the  king's  smaller 
tenants  in  capite  with  other  commoners,  still  further  removed  the 

1  Ultimately,  in  the  theory  of  English  law.  the  king  may  be  said  to 
have  become  the  universal  successor  of  the  people.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  prerogative  rights  seem  to  be  explainable  oaly 
on  this  view,  e.g.  the  curious  distinction  between  wrecks  come  to 
land  and  wrecks  still  on  water.  The  common  right  to  wreckage  was 
no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  prerogative  right  to  the  former.  Every 
ancient  common  right  has  come  to  be  a  right  of  the  crown  or  a  rigb: 
held  of  the  crown  by  a  vassal. 
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government  from  the  purely  feudal  type  in  which  the  mesne  lord 
stands  between  the  inferior  vassal  and  the  king. 

Parliamentary  Government  —  The  English  System— The  right 
of  the  commons  to  share  the  power  of  the  king  and  lords  in 
legislation,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  commons  to  impose  taxes, 
the  disappearance  of  the  clergy  as  a  separate  order,  were  all 
important  steps  in  the  movement  towards  popular  government. 
The  extinction  of  the  old  feudal  nobility  in  the  dynastic  wars  of 
the  15th  century  simplified  the  question  by  leaving  the  crown 
face  to  face  with  parliament.  The  immediate  result  was  no 
doubt  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  probably 
never  stood  higher  than  it  did  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth;  but  even  these  powerful  monarch*  were  studious 
in  their  regard  for  parliamentary  conventionalities.  After  a 
long  period  of  speculative  controversy  and  civil  war,  the  settle- 
ment of  1688  established  limited  monarchy  as  the  government 
of  England.  Since  that  time  the  external  form  of  government 
has  remained  unchanged,  and,  so  far  as  legal  description  goes, 
the  constitution  of  William  III.  might  be  taken  for  the  same 
system  as  that  which  still  exists.  The  silent  changes  have, 
however,  been  enormous.  The  most  striking  of  these,  and  that 
which  has  produced  the  most  salient  features  of  the  English 
system,  is  the  growth  of  cabinet  government.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  is  the  rise  of  the  two  great  historical  parties  of 
English  politics.  The  normal  state  of  government  in  England 
is  that  the  cabinet  of  the  day  shall  represent  that  which  is,  for 
the  time,  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Before  the  Revolution  the 
king's  ministers  had  begun  to  act  as  a  united  body;  but  even 
after  the  Revolution  the  union  was  still  feeble  and  fluctuating, 
and  each  individual  minister  was  bound  to  the  others  only  by 
the  tie  of  common  service  to  the  king.  Under  the  Hanoverian 
sovereigns  the  ministry  became  consolidated,  the  position  of 
the  cabinet  became  definite,  and  its  dependence  on  parliament, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  House  of  Commons,  was  established. 
Ministers  were  chosen  exclusively  from  one  house  or  the  other, 
and  they  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  every  act  done 
in  the  name  of  the  crown.  The  simplicity  of  English  politics 
has  divided  parliament  into  the  representatives  of  two  parties, 
and  the  party  in  opposition  has  been  steadied  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  it,  too,  has  constitutional  functions  of  high  importance, 
because  at  any  moment  it  may  be  called  to  provide  a  ministry. 
Criticism  is  sobered  by  being  made  responsible.  Along  with 
this  movement  went  the  withdrawal  of  the  personal  action  of 
the  sovereign  in  politics.  No  king  hat  attempted  to  veto  a 
bill  since  the  Scottish  Militia  Bill  was  vetoed  by  Queen  Anne. 
No  ministry  has  been  dismissed  by  the  sovereign  since  1834. 
Whatever  the  power  of  the  sovereign  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably 
limited  to  his  personal  influence  over  his  ministers.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  ministers 
have  become,  in  practice,  responsible  ultimately,  not  to  parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Apart,  therefore,  from 
democratic  changes  due  to  a  wider  suffrage,  we  find  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  gradually  made  itself  the  centre 
of  the  government.  Since  the  area  of  the  constitution  has  been 
enlarged,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  orthodox  descriptions 
of  the  government  any  longer  apply.  The  earlier  constitutional 
•Titers,  such  as  Blackstonc  and  J.  L.  Drlolme,  regard  it  as'  a 
wonderful  compound  of  the  three  standard  forms, — monarchy, 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  Each  has  its  place,  and  each  acts 
as  a  check  upon  the  others.  Hume,  discussing  the  question 
"  Whether  the  British  government  inclines  more  to  absolute 
monarchy  or  to  a  republic,"  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
alternative.  "  The  tide  has  run  long  and  with  some  rapidity 
to  the  side  of  popular  government,  and  is  just  beginning  to 
turn  toward  monarchy."  And  he. gives  it  as  his  own  opinion 
that  absolute  monarchy  would  be  the  easiest  death,  the  true 
euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution.  These  views  of  the 
EnglUh  government  in  the  18th  century  may  be  contrasted 
with  Bag? hot's  sketch  of  the  modern  government  as  a  working 
instrument.1 
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Leading  Features  of  Parliamentary  Government. — The  parlia- 
mentary government  developed  by  England  out  of  feudal 
materials  has  been  deliberately  accepted  as  the  type  of  constitu- 
tional government  all  over  the  world.  Its  leading  features  are 
popular  representation  more  or  leas  extensive,  a  bicameral 
legislature,  and  a  cabinet  or  consolidated  ministry.  In  connexion 
with  all  of  these,  numberless  questions  of  the  highest  practical 
importance  have  arisen,  the  bare  enumeration  of  which  would 
surpass  the  limits  of  our  space.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
a  few  very  general  considerations. 

The  Two  Chambers. — First,  as  to  the  douole  chamber.  This, 
which  is  perhaps  more  accidental  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  British  system,  has  been  the  most  widely  imitated.  In  most 
European  countries,  in  the  British  colonies,  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  in  the  separate  states  of  the  Union,'  there 
are  two  houses  of  legislature.  This  result  has  been  brought 
about  partly  by  natural  imitation  of  the  accepted  type  of  free 
government,  partly  from  a  conviction  that  the  second  chamber 
will  moderate  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  first.  But  the 
elements  of  the  British  original  cannot  be  reproduced  to  order 
under  different  conditions.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few 
attempts  to  imitate  the  special  character  of  hereditary  nobility 
attaching  to  the  British  House  of  Lords.  In  some  countries, 
where  the  feudal  tradition  is  still  strong  {e.g.  Prussia,  Austria, 
Hungary),  the  hereditary  clement  in  the  upper  chambers  has 
survived  as  truly  representative  of  actual  social  and  economic 
relations.  But  where  these  social  conditions  do  not  obtain 
(e.gi  in  France  after  the  Revolution)  the  attempt  to  establish 
an  hereditary  peerage  on  the  British  model  has  always  failed. 
For  the  peculiar  solidarity  between  the  British  nobility  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  people,  the  outcome  of  special  conditions 
and  tendencies,  is  a  result  beyond  the  power  of  constitution- 
makers  to  attain.  The  British  system  too,  after  its  own  way, 
has  for  a  long  period  worked  without  any  serious  collision 
between  the  Houses, — the  standing  and  obvious  danger  of  the 
bicameral  system.  The  actual  ministers  of  the  day  must  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons;  they  need  not — in  fact' 
they  often  do  not— possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  only  in  legislation  that  the  Lower  House  really  shares  its 
powers  with  the  Upper;  and  (apart  from  any  such  change  in 
the  constitution  as  was  suggested  in  1907  by  Sir  H.  Campbcll- 
Bannrrman)  the  constitution  possesses,  in  the  unlimited  power 
of  nominating  peers,  a  well-understood  last  resource  should 
the  House  of  Lords  persist  .in  refusing  important  measures 
demanded  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  well  understood  that  the  real  sovereignty  lies 
with  the  people  (the  electorate),  and  the  House  of  Lords 
recognizes  the  principle  that  it  must  accept  a  measure  when  the 
popular  will  has  been  clearly  expressed.  In  all  but  measures 
of  first-class  importance,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  real 
second  chamber,  and  in  these  there  is  little  danger  of  a  collision 
between  the  Houses.  There  is  the  widest  possible  difference 
between  the  British  and  any  other  second  chamber.  In  the 
United  States  the  Senate  (constituted  on  the  system  of  equal 
representation  of  states)  is  the  more  important  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  the  only  one  whose  control  of  the  executive  can  be 
compared  to  that  exercised  by  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

The  real  strength  of  popular  government  in  England  lies  in 
the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
supremacy  had  been  acquired,  perhaps  to  its  full  extent,  before 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  made  the  constituencies  democratic. 
Foreign  imitators,  it  may  be  observed,  have  been  more  ready  to 
accept  a  wide  basis  of  representation  than  to  confer  real  power 
on  the  representative  body.  In  all  the  monarchical  countries 
of  Europe,  however  unrestricted  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be. 
the  real  victory  of  constitutional  government  has  yet  to  be  won. 
Where  the  suffrage  means  little  or  nothing,  there  is  little  or  no 
reason  for  guarding  it  against  abuse.  The  independence  of  the 
executive  in  the  United  States  brings  that  country,  from  one 

*  For  an  account  of  the  double  chamber  syitem  in  the  state  legis- 
lature* see  Umteo  States:  £>w/iVWi»«  and  Government,  and  at»o 
S.  C.  Fisher.  The  Exollion  ojtke  Constitution  (Philadelphia.  1897). 
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point  of  view,  more  near  to  the  state  system  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  than  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people 
make  a  more  complete  surrender  of  power  to  the  government 
(State  or  Federal)  than  is  done  in  England. 

Cabinet  Government. — The  peculiar  functions  of  the  English 
cabinet  are  not  easily  matched  in  any  foreign  system.  They  arc 
a  mystery  even  to  most  educated  Englishmen.  The  cabinet 
(?.*.)  is  much  more  than  a  body  consisting  of  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments. It  is  the  inner  council  of  the  empire,  the  arbiter  of 
national  policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  the  sovereign  in  commission. 
The  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  concentrated  in 
its  hands.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  no  place  whatever  in  the 
legal  constitution.  Its  numbers  and  its  constitution  are  not 
fixed  even  by  any  rule  of  practice.  It  keeps  no  record  of  its 
proceedings.  The  relations  of  an  individual  minister  to  the 
cabinet,  and  of  the  cabinet  to  its  head  and  creator,  the  premier, 
are  things  known  only  to  the  initiated.  With  the  doubtful 
exception  of  France,  no  other  system  of  government  presents 
us  with  anything  like  its  equivalent.  In  the  United  Slates, 
as  in  the  European  monarchies,  we  have  a  council  of  ministers 
surrounding  the  chief  of  the  slate. 

Change  of  Power  in  the  English  System.— One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  government  is  how  to  provide  for  the 
devolution  of  political  power,  and  perhaps  no  other  question 
is  so  generally  and  justly  applied  as  the  lest  of  a  working  con- 
stitution! If  the  transmission  works  smoothly,  the  constitution, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  defects,  may  at  least  be  pronounced 
stable.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  contrivances 
which  this  problem  has  suggested  to  political  societies.  Here, 
as  usual,  oriental  despotism  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
When  sovereign  power  is  imputed  to  one  family,  and  the  law 
of  succession  fails  to  designate  exclusively  the  individual  entitled 
to  succeed,  assassination  becomes  almost  a  necessary  measure 
of  precaution.  The  prince  whom  chance  or  intrigue  has  pro- 
moted to  the  throne  of  a  father  or  an  uncle  must  make  himself 
safe  from  his  relatives  and  competitors.  Hence  the  scenes 
which  shock  the  European  conscience  when  "  Araurath  an 
Amurath  succeeds."  The  strong  monarchical  governments 
of  Europe  have  been  saved  from  this  evil  by  an  indisputable 
law  of  succession,  which  marks  out  from  his  infancy  the  next 
successor  to  the  throne.  The  king  names  his  ministers,  and  the 
law  names  the  king.  In  popular  or  constitutional  governments 
far  more  elaborate  precautions  are  required.  It  is  one  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  English  constitution  that  it  has  solved  this  problem 
— in  a  roundabout  way  perhaps,  after  its  fashion— but  with  per- 
fect success.  The  ostensible  scat  of  power  is  the  throne,  and 
down  to  a  time  not  long  distant  the  demise  of  the  crown  suspended 
all  the  other  powers  of  the  state.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
real  change  of  power  occurs  on  a  change  of  ministry.  The  con- 
stitutional practice  of  the  19th  century  settled,  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy,  the  occasions  on  which  a  ministry  is  bound 
to  retire.  It  must  resign  or  dissolve  when  it  is  defeated 1  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  if  after  a  dissolution  it  is  beaten  again, 
it  must  resign  without  alternative.  It  may  resign  if  it  thinks  its 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  sufficiently  large.  The 
dormant  functions  of  the  crown  now  come  into  existence.  It 
receives  back  political  power  from  the  old  ministry  in  order  to 
transmit  it  to  the  new.  When  the  new  ministry  is  to  be  formed, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  formed,  is  also  dearly  settled  by  established 
practice.  The  outgoing  premier  names  his  successor  by  recom- 
mending the  king  to  consult  him;  and  that  successor  must  be 
the  recognized  leader  of  his  successful  rivals.  All  this  is  a 
matter  of  custom,  not  of  law;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two 
authorities  could  agree  in  describing  the  custom  in  language 
of  precision.  In  theory  the  monarch  may  send  for  any  one 
he  pleases,  and  charge  him  with  the  formation  of  a  government; 
but  the  ability  to  form  a  government  restricts  this  liberty  to 
the  recognized  head  of  a  party,  subject  to  there  being  such  an 
individual.    It  is  certain  that  the  intervention  of  the  crown 

1  A  government  "  defeat  "*  may,  of  course,  not  realty  represent  a 
hostile  vote  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  some  instances  a  government 
ha*  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  vote  and  has  not  resigned. 


facilitates  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  party  to  another,  by 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  change  of  servants.  The 
real  disturbance  is  that  caused  by  the  appeal  to  the  electors. 
A  general  election  is  always  a  struggle  between  the  great  political 
parties  for  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  government.  It 
may  be  noted  that  modern  practice  goes  far  to  establish  the  rule 
that  a  ministry  beaten  at  the  hustings  should  resign  at  once 
without  waiting  for  a  formal  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  English  custom  makes  the  ministry  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  ministry.  In 
the  last  result  both  depend  on  the  will  of  the  constituencies, 
as  expressed  at  the  general  election.  There  is  no  fixity  in  cither 
direction  in  the  tenure  of  a  ministry.  It  may  be  challenged  at 
any  moment,  and  it  lasts  until  it  is  challenged  and  beaten.  And 
that  there  should  be  a  ministry  and  a  House  of  Commons  in 
harmony  with  each  other  but  out  of  harmony  with  the  people  is 
rendered  all  but  impossible  by  the  law  and  the  practice  as  to 
the  duration  of  parliaments. 

Change  of  Power  in  the  United  Slates.— The  United  Slates 
offers  a  very  different  solution  of  the  problem.  The  American 
president  is  at  once  king  and  prime  minister;  and  there  is  no 
titular  superior  to  act  as  a  conduit-pipe  between  him  and  his 
successor.  His  crown  is  rigidly  fixed;  he  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  difficult  method  of  impeachment.  No  hostile  vote 
on  matters  of  legislation  can  affect  his  position.  But  the  end  of 
his  term  is  known  from  the  first  day  of  his  government;  and 
almost  before  he  begins  to  reign  the  political  forces  of  the  country, 
are  shaping  out  a  new  struggle  for  the  succession.  Further,  a 
change  of  government  in  America  means  a  considerable  change 
in  the  administrative  staff  (sec  Civil  Service).  The  com- 
motion caused  by  a  presidential  election  in  the  United  Stales 
is  thus  infinitely  greater  and  more  prolonged  than  that  caused 
by  a  general  election  in  England.  A  change  of  power  in  England 
affects  comparatively  few  personal  interests,  and  absorbs  the 
attention  of  the  country  for  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  long  foreseen  and  elaborately  prepared 
for,  and  when  it  comes  it  involves  the  personal  fortunes  of  large 
numbers  of  citizens.  And  yet  the  British  constitution  is  more 
democratic  than  the  American,  in  the  sense  that  the  popular 
will  can  more  speedily  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  government. 

Change  of  Power  in  France. — The  established  practice  of 
England  and  America  may  be  compared  with  the  constitutional- 
ism of  France.  Here  the  problem  presents  different  conditions. 
The  head  of  the  state  is  neither  a  premier  of  the  English,  nor 
a  president  of  the  American  type.  He  is  served  by  a  prime 
minister  and  a  cabinet,  who,  like  an  English  ministry,  hold  office 
on  the  condition  of  parliamentary  confidence;  but  he  holds 
office  himself  on  the  same  terms,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  minister  like 
the  others.  So  far  as  the  transmission  of  power  from  cabinet 
to  cabinet  is  concerned,  he  discharges  the  functions  of  an  English 
king.  But  the  transmission  of  power  between  himself  and  his 
successor  is  protected  by  no  constitutional  devices  whatever, 
and  experience  would  seem  to  show  that  no  such  devices  are 
really  necessary.  Other  European  countries  professing  con- 
stitutional government  appear  to  follow  the  English  practice. 
The  Swiss  republic  is  so  peculiarly  situated  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
compare  it  with  any  other.  But  it  is  interesting  lo  note  that, 
while  the  rulers  of  the  states  arc  elected  annually,  the  same 
persons  arc  generally  re-elected. 

The  Relation  between  Government  and  Lanes. — It  might  be 
supposed  that,  if  any  general  proposition  could  be  established 
about  government,  it  would  be  one  establishing  some  constant 
relation  between  the  form  of  a  government  and  the  character 
of  the  laws  which  it  enforces.  The  technical  language  of  the 
English  school  of  jurists  is  certainly  of  a  kind  to  encourage  such 
a  supposition.  The  entire  body  of  law  in  force  in  a  country 
at  any  moment  b  regarded  as  existing  solely  by  the  fiat  of  the 
governing  power.  There  is  no  maxim  more  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  this  jurisprudence  than  the  following:—*'  The  real  legislator 
is  not  be  by  whom  the  law  was  first  ordained,  but  he  by  whose 
will  it  continues  to  be  law."   The  whole  of  ibe  vast  repertory 
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of  rule*  which  mike  up  the  law  of  England— the  rules  of  practice 
in  the  courts,  the  local  customs  of  a  county  or  a  manor,  the 
principles  formulated  by  the  sagacity  of  generations  of  judges, 
equally  with  the  statutes  for  the  year,  are  conceived  of  by  the 
school  of  Austin  as  created  by  tbe  will  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  so  much  of  them  as  would  now 
satisfy  the  definition  of  sovereignty.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  examine  here  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  this  definition, 
but  the  statement  we  have  made  carries  on  its  face  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  own  falsity  in  fact.  There  is  probably  no  government 
in  the  world  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  might  change  at 
will  the  substantive  laws  of  the  country  and  still  remain  a 
government.  However  well  it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  analytical 
jurisprudence  to  define  a  law  as  a  command  set  by  sovereign  to 
subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  only  a  definition,  and  that 
tbe  assumption  it  rests  upon  is,  to  the  student  of  society,  any- 
thing but  a  universal  fact.  From  his  point  of  view  the  cause  of 
a  particular  law  is  not  one  but  many,  and  of  the  many  the  deliber- 
ate will  of  a  legislator  may  not  be  one.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has 
illustrated  this  point  by  tbe  case  of  the  great  tax-gathering 
empires  of  the  east,  in  which  the  absolute  master  of  millions 
of  men  never  dreams  of  making  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  law 
at  all.  This  view  is  no  doubt  as  strange  to  the  English  statesman 
as  to  the  English  jurist.  The  most  conspicuous  work  of  govern- 
ment in  his  view  is  that  of  parliamentary  legislation.  For  a 
luge  portion  of  the  year  tbe  attention  of  the  whole  people  is 
bent  on  the  operations  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  making  new  laws.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  think 
of  law  as  a  factitious  thing,  made  and  unmade  by  the  people 
who  happen  for  the  time  being  to  constitute  parliament.  It  is 
forgotten  bow  small  a  proportion  the  laws  actually  devised  by 
parliament  arc  of  tbe  law  actually  prevailing  in  the  land.  No 
European  country  has  undergone  so  many  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  as  France.  It  is  surprising  how  little  effect  these 
political  revolutions  have  had  on  the  body  of  French  law. 
Tbe  change  from  empire  to  republic  is  not  marked  by  greater 
legislative  effects  than  the  change  from  a  Conservative  to  a 
Liberal  ministry  in  England  would  be. 

These  reflections  should  make  us  cautious  in  accepting  any 
general  proposition  about  forms  of  government  and  the  spirit 
of  their  laws.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  classification 
of  governments  according  to  the  numerical  proportion  between 
governors  and  governed  supplies  but  a  small  basis  for  generaliza- 
tion. What  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  a  small  town,  in  which 
half  the  population  are  slaves,  and  every  freeman  has  a  direct 
voice  in  the  government,  and  a  great  modern  state,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  slave,  while  freemen  exercise  their  sovereign 
powers  at  long  intervals,  and  through  the  action  of  delegates 
and  representatives  ?  Propositions  as  vague  as  those  of  Montes- 
quieu may  indeed  be  asserted  with  more  or  less  plausibility. 
But  to  take  any  leading  head  of  positive  law,  and  to  say  that 
monarchies  treat  it  in  one  way,  aristocracies  and  democracies 
r,  is  a  different  matter. 


II.  Sphere  or 
The  action  of  the  state,  or 
in  a  civilized  community  shapes  itself  into  the  threefold  functions 
of  legislation,  judicature  and  administration.  The  two  first 
are  perfectly  well-defined,  and  the  last  includes  all  the  kinds 
of  state  action  not  included  in  the  other  two.  It  is  with  reference 
to  legislation  and  administration  that  the  line  of  permissible 
state-action  requires  to  be  drawn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
province  of  tbe  judicature,  and  that  function  of  government 
nay  therefore  be  dismissed  with  a  very  few  observations. 

The  complete  separation  of  the  three  functions  marks  a 
high  point  of  social  organization.  In  simple  societies  the  same 
discharge  all  the  duties  which  we  divide  between  the 
r,  the  administrator  and  the  judge,  Tbe  acts  them- 
:  not  consciously  recognized  as  being  of  different  kinds. 
The  evolution  of  all  the  parts  of  a  highly  complex  government 
from  one  original  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  way  by  tbe  history 
of  English  institutions.   All  the  conspicuous  parts  of  the 


government,  however  little  they  may  resemble  each  other  now, 
can  be  followed  back  without  a  break  to  their  common  origin. 
Parliament,  the  cabinet,  the  privy  council,  the  courts  of  law, 
all  carry  us  back  to  the  same  nidus  in  the  council  of  the  feudal 
king. 

Judicature. — The  business  of  judicature,  requiring  as  it  does 
the  possession  of  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  knowledge, 
is  generally  entrusted  by  the  sovereign  body  or  people  to  a 
separate  and  independent  class  of  functionaries.  In  England 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  still  maintains 
in  theory  tbe  connexion  between  the  supreme  legislative  and  the 
supreme  judicial  functions.  In  some  states  of  the  American  Union 
certain  judicial  functions  of  the  upper  house  were  for  a  time  main- 
tained after  the  example  of  the  English  constitution  as  it  existed 
when  the  states  were  founded.  In  England  there  is  also  still 
a  considerable  amount  of  judicial  work  in  which  the  people  takes 
its  share.  Tbe  inferior  magistracies,  except  in  populous  places, 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  And  by  the  jury  system 
the  ascertainment  of  fact  has  been  committed  in  very  large 
measure  to  persons  selected  indiscriminately  from  the  mass 
of  the  people,  subject  to  a  small  property  qualification.  But 
the  higher  functions  of  the  judicature  are  exercised  by  persons 
w  horn  the  law  has  jealously  fenced  off  from  external  interference 
and  control.  The  independence  of  the  bench  distinguishes  the 
English  system  from  every  other.  It  was  established  in  principle 
as  a  barrier  against  monarchical  power,  and  hence  has  become 
one  of  the  traditional  ensigns  of  popular  government.  In  many 
of  the  American  states  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  demanded 
the  subjection  of  the  judiciary  to  popular  control.  The  judges 
are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  hold  office  for  a  short 
term,  instead  of  being  appointed,  as  in  England,  by  the  respons- 
ible executive,  and  removable  only  by  a  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 
At  the  same  time  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
assigned  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Union  a  perfectly  unique 
position.  The  supreme  court  is  the  guardian  of  the  constitution 
(as  are  the  state  courts  of  the  constitution  of  the  states;  see 
United  States).  It  has  to  judge  whether  a  measure  passed 
by  the  legislative  powers  is  not  void  by  reason  of  being  uncon- 
stitutional, and  it  may  therefore  have  to  veto  the  deliberate 
resolutions  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  tbe  president.  It 
is  admitted  that  this  singular  experiment  in  government  has  been 
completely  justified  by  its  luccess. 

Limits  of  Stat*  Interference  in  Legislation  and  Administration  — 
The  question  of  the  limits  of  state  action  docs  not  arise  with 
reference  to  the  judiciary.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  a 
duty  which  the  sovereign  power  must  of  absolute  necessity 
take  upon  itself.  But  to  what  conduct  of  the  citizens  the  laws 
shall  extend  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all  political  questions. 
The  correlative  question  with  regard  to  the  executive  would 
be  what  works  of  public  convenience  should  the  state  undertake 
through  its  own  servants.  The  whole  question  of  tbe  sphere 
of  government  may  be  stated  in  these  two  questions:  What 
should  the  state  do  for  its  citizens?  and  How  far  should  the 
state  interfere  with  the  action  of  its  citizens  ?  These  questions 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  modern  popular  government;  they 
are  equally  unknown  to  the  small  democracies  of  ancient  times 
and  to  despotic  governments  at  all  times.  Accordingly  ancient 
political  philosophy,  rich  as  it  is  in  all  kinds  of  suggestions, 
has  very  little  to  say  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  sphere  of 
government.  The  conception  that  the  power  of  tbe  state  can 
be  and  ought  to  be  limited  belongs  to  the  times  of  "  government 
by  discussion,"  to  use  Bagchot's  expression, — to  the  time  when 
the  sovereign  number  is  divided  by  class  interests,  and  when 
the  action  of  tbe  majority  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  face  of 
strong  minorities,  capable  of  making  themselves  heard.  Aristotle 
does  indeed  dwell  on  one  aspect  of  the  question.  He  would 
limit  the  action  of  the  government  in  the  sense  of  leaving  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  personal  will  of  the  governors,  whether  one 
or  many.  His  maxim  is  that  the  law  should  reign.  But  that  the 
sphere  of  law  itself  should  be  restricted,  otherwise  than  by 
general  principles  of  morality,  is  a  consideration  wholly  foreign 
to  ancient  philosophy.   The  state  is  conceived  as  acting  like 
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a  just  man,  and  justice  in  the  state  is  the  same  thing  as  justice 
in  the  individual.  The  Creek  institutions  which  the  philosophers 
are  unanimous  in  commending  are  precisely  those  which  the  most 
state-ridden  nations  of  modern  times  would  agree  in  repudiating. 
The  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  political  measures,  which  for 
over  two  centuries  has  been  a  fixed  habit  of  English  public  life, 
has  of  itself  established  the  principle  that  there  are  assignable 
limits  to  the  action  of  the  state.  Not  that  the  limits  ever  have 
been  assigned  in  terms,  but  popular  sentiment  has  more  or 
less  vaguely  fenced  off  departments  of  conduct  as  sacred  from 
the  interference  of  the  law.  Phrases  like  "  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,"  the  "  sanctity  of  private  property,"  an  Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle,"  "  the  rights  of  conscience,"  are  the  common- 
places of  political  discussion,  and  tell  the  state,  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  further." 

The  two  contrasting  policies  are  those  of  taisset-faire  (let 
alone)  and  Protection,  or  individualism  and  state-socialism, 
the  one  a  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  free  play  of  social 
forces,  the  other  of  their  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. The  laissez-faire  theory  was  prominently  upheld  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  essay  on  Liberty,  together  with  the 
.  concluding  chapters  of  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  gives 
a  tolerably  complete  view  of  the  principles  of  government. 
There  is  a  general  presumption  against  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  very  strong  evidence 
of  necessity.  Governmental  action  is  generally  less  effective 
than  voluntary  action.  The  necessary  duties  of  government 
are  so  burdensome,  that  to  increase  them  destroys  its  efficiency. 
Its  powers  are  already  so  great  that  individual  freedom  is 
constantly  in  danger.  As  a  general  rule,  nothing  which  can  be 
done  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  individuals  should  be  left  to 
the  slate.  Each  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  thing  itself  is  admitted  to 
be  useful  or  necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  effected  by  voluntary 
agency,  or  when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  consumer  cannot 
be  considered  capable  of  judging  of  the  quality  supplied,  then 
Mill  would  allow  the  state  to  interpose.  Thus  the  education 
of  children ,  and  even  of  adults,  would  fairly  come  within  the 
province  of  the  state.  Mill  even  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that, 
where  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  periodical  holiday,  is  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  labourers 
as  a  class,  but  cannot  be  carried  out  voluntarily  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  individuals  to  co-operate,  government  may  justifi- 
ably compel  them  to  co-operate.  Still  further,  Mill  would  desire 
to  see  some  control  exercised  by  the  government  over  the  opera- 
tions of  those  voluntary  associations  which,  consisting  of  large 
numbers  of  shareholders,  necessarily  leave  their  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  a  few  persons.  In  short,  Mill's  general  rule 
against  state  action  admits  of  many  important  exceptions, 
founded  on  no  principle  less  vague  than  that  of  public  expediency. 
The  essay  on  Liberty  is  mainly  concerned  with  freedom  of 
individual  characler,and  its  arguments  apply  to  control  exercised, 
not  only  by  the  state,  but  by  society  in  the  form  of  public  opinion. 
The  leading  principle  is  that  of  Humboldt, "  the  absolute  and 
essential  importance  of  human  development  in  its  richest 
diversity."  Humboldt  broadly  excluded  education,  religion 
and  morals  from  the  action,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  state. 
Mill,  as  we  have  seen,  conceives  education  to  be  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  state,  but  he  would  confine  its  action  to  compelling 
parents  to  educate  their  children. 

The  most  thoroughgoing  opponent  of  state  action,  however, 
is  Herbert  Spencer.  In  his  Social  Statics,  published  in  1850, 
he  holds  it  to  be  the  essential  duty  of  government  to  protect — 
to  maintain  men's  rights  to  life,  to  personal  liberty  and  to 
property;  and  the  theory  that  the  government  ought  to  under- 
take other  offices  besides  that  of  protector  he  regards  as  an 
untenable  theory.  Each  man  has  a  right  to  the  fullest  exercise 
of  all  his  faculties,  compatible  with  the  same  right  in  others. 
This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  equal  freedom,  which  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  only  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce.  If  the  state 
goes  beyond  this  duty,  it  becomes,  not  a  protector,  but  an 
aggressor.    Thus  all  stale  regulations  of  commerce,  all  religious 


establishments,  all  government  relief  of  the  poor,  all  state 
systems  of  education  and  of  sanitary  superintendence,  even 
the  state  currency  and  the  post-office,  stand  condemned,  not 
only  as  ineffective  for  their  respective  purposes,  but  as  involving 
violations  of  man's  natural  liberty. 

-  The  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is  more  a  question  of 
political  practice  than  of  political  theory.  In  some  cases  state 
interference  has  been  abolished  or  greatly  limited.  These  cases 
are  mainly  two — in  matters  of  opinion  (especially  religions 
opinion),  and  in  matters  of  contract. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  individual  instances  would  occupy  a 
formidable  amount  of  space.  The  reader  is  referred  to  soch  articles 
as  England,  Chubch  of;  Establishment ;  Marriage:  Oath; 
Rowan  Catholic  Chubch,  Ac,  and  Com pany ;  Coxtbact; 
Pabtnbbship.  Ac  In  other  cases  the  state  has  interfered  for  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  definite  classes  of  persons.  For  exa  rr.rJf . 
the  education  and  protection  of  children  (see  Children.  Law  Re- 
latino  to;  Education;  Technical  Education);  the  reguUtioa 
of  factory  labour  and  dangerous  employment  (see  Laboub  Legisla- 
tion) ;  improved  conditions  of  health  (see  Adulteration  ;  Hous- 
ing; Public  Health,  Law  op,  Ac);  coercion  for  moral  purposes 
(see  Bet  and  Betting ;  Criminal  Law;  Gaming  and  Wagebinc; 
Liquob  Laws;  Lotteries,  Ac).  Under  numerous  other  headings 
in^this  wo/k^the^evolution  of^cxisting  forms  of  government  U  di»- 

and  Constitutional  Law. 

GOVERNOR  (from  the  Fr.  gouvernevr,  from  goMVcmer,  O.  Fr. 
governer,  Lat.  gubernare,  to  steer  a  ship,  to  direct,  guide),  jn 
general,  one  who  governs  or  exercises  authority;  specifically, 
an  official  appointed  to  govern  a  district,  province,  town,  4c. 
In  British  colonics  or  dependencies  the  representative  of  the 
crown  is  termed  a  governor.  Colonial  governors  are  classed 
as  governors-general,  governors  and  lieutenant-governors, 
according  to  the  status  of  the  colony  or  group  of  colonics  cm 
which  they  preside.  Their  powers  vary  according  to  the  posit  ion 
which  they  occupy.  In  all  cases  they  represent  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  In  the  United  Slates  (q.t.)  the  official  at  the 
head  of  every  state  government  is  called  a  governor. 

GOW,  KIEL  (1727-1007),  Scottish  musician  of  humble  parent- 
age, famous  as  a  violinist  and  player  of  reels,  but  more  so  for 
the  part  he  played  in  preserving  the  old  melodies  of  Scotland. 
His  compositions,  and  those  of  his  four  sons,  Nathaniel,  the 
most  famous  (1763-1831),  William  (1741-1791),  Andrew  (1760- 
1803),  and  John  (1764-1816),  formed  the  "  Gow  Collection," 
comprising  various  volumes  edited  by  Niel  and  his  sons,  a 
valuable  repository  of  Scottish  traditional  airs.  The  most  im- 
portant of  Nicl's  sons  was  Nathaniel,  who  is  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Caller  Herrin,"  taken  from  the 
fishwives'  cry,  a  tune  to  which  words  were  afterwards  written 
by  Lady  Nairne.  Nathanrcl'sson,  Niel  Gow  junior  (1 795-1823). 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  songs  "  Flora Macdonald'sLament  * 
and  "  Cam'  ye  by  Athol." 

GOWER.  JOHN  (d.  1408),  English  poet,  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1408,  so  that  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  born 
about  j  J30.  He  belonged  to  a  good  Kentish  family,  but  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  that  the  poet  is  to  be  identified 
with  a  John  Gowcr  who  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Kcntwcll  is  open  to  serious  objections.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  lived  as  a  country  gentleman,  but  be  was  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  some  wealth,  and  we  know  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  manors  of  Fcltwcll  in  Suffolk  and  Moulton  in  Norfolk. 
In  a  document  of  1382  he  is  called  an  "  Esquier  de  Kent,"  and 
he  was  certainly  not  in  holy  orders.  That  he  was  acquainted 
with  Chaucer  we  know,  first  because  Chaucer  in  leaving  England 
for  Italy  in  1378  appointed  Gower  and  another  to  represent 
him  in  his  absence,  secondly  because  Chaucer  addressed  his 
Trail  us  and  Criseide  to  Gower  and  Strode  (whom  he  addresses 
as  "  moral  Gowcr  "  and  "  philosophical  Strode  ")  for  criticism 
and  correction,  and  thirdly  because  of  the  lines  in  the  first  edition 
of  Gowcr's  Confessio  amaiUis,  "  And  gret  wel  Chaucer  whan  ye 
mete,"  &c.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  suggestion, 
based  partly  on  the  subsequent  omission  of  thes*  lines  and 
partly  on  the  humorous  reference  of  Chaucer  to  Gowcr's  Confessio 
omantis  in  the  introduction  to  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  that  the 
friendship  was  broken  by  a  quarrel.     From  his  Latin  poem 
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Vox  damantis  we  know  that  he  was  deeply  and  painfully 
interested  in  the  peasants'  rising  of  1381;  and  by  the  alterations 
which  the  author  made  in  successive  revisions  of  this  work 
we  can  trace  a  gradually  increasing  sense  of  disappointment  in 
the  youthful  king,  whom  he  at  first  acquits  of  all  responsibility 
for  the  state  of  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  tender  age.  That 
be  became  personally  known  to  the  king  we  learn  from  his 
own  statement  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Conftssio  amantis, 
where  he  says  that  he  met  the  king  upon  the  river,  was  invited 
to  enter  the  royal  barge,  and  in  the  conversation  which  followed 
received  the  suggestion  which  led  him  to  write  his  principal 
English  poem.  At  the  same  time  we  know,  especially  from  the 
later  revisions  of  the  Conftssio  amantis,  that  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  king's  brilliant  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  came  eventually  to  regard  as  a 
possible  saviour  of  society  from  the  misgovernment  of  Richard  II. 
We  have  a  record  that  in  1303  he  received  a  collar  from  his 
favourite  political  hero,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
effigy  upon  Gower's  tomb  is  wearing  a  collar  of  SS.  with  the 
swan  badge  which  was  used  by  Henry. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Conftssio  amantis  is  dated  1300,  and 
this  contains,  at  least  in  some  copies,  a  secondary  dedication 
to  the  then  earl  of  Derby.  The  later  form,  in  which  Henry 
became  the  sole  object  of  the  dedication,  is  of  the  year  1393- 
Gower's  political  opinions  are  still  more  strongly  expressed  in 
the  Croatia  tripartita. 

In  1398  he  was  married  to  Agnes  Groundolf,  and  from  the 
special  licence  granted  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  for  the 
celebration  of  this  marriage  in  John  Gower's  private  oratory 
we  gather  that  he  was  then  living  in  lodgings  assigned  to  him 
within  the  priory  of  St  Mary  Overy,  and  perhaps  also  that  he 
was  too  infirm  to  be  married  in  the  parish  church.  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  not  his  first  marriage,  for  there  are  indications 
in  his  early  French  poem  that  he  had  a  wife  at  the  time  when 
that  was  written.  His  will  is  dated  the  15th  of  August  1408, 
and  his  death  took  place  very  soon  after  this.  He  had  been 
blind  for  some  years  before  his  death.  A  magnificent  tomb 
with  a  recumbent  effigy  was  erected  over  his  grave  in  the  chapel 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  within  the  church  of  the  priory,  now 
St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  this  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  not 
quite  in  its  original  state  or  place.  From  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb,  as  well  as  from  other  indications,  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
considerable  benefactor  of  the  priory  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 

The  effigy  on  Gower's  tomb  rests  its  head  upon  a  pile  of  three 
folio  volumes  entitled  Speculum  meditantis.  Vox  damantis 
and  Conftssio  amantis.  These  are  his  three  principal  works. 
The  first  of  these  was  long  supposed  to  have  perished,  but  a  copy 
of  it  was  discovered  in  the  year  1895  under  the  title  Uirour 
it  I'omme.  It  is  a  French  poem  of  about  30,000  lines  in  twelve- 
line  stanzas,  and  under  the  form  of  an  allegory  of  the  human  soul 
describes  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  opposing  virtues,  and 
then  the  various  estates  of  man  and  the  vices  incident  to  each, 
concluding  with  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
with  praise  of  her  as  the  means  of  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man.  The  work  is  extremely  tedious  for  the  most  part, 
but  shows  considerable  command  over  the  language  and  a  great 


Gower's  next  work  was  the  Vox  damantis  in  Latin  elegiac 
verse,  in  which  the  author  takes  occasion  from  the  peasants' 
insurrection  of  1381  to  deal  again  with  the  faults  of  the  various 
classes  of  society.  In  the  earlier  portion  the  insurrection  itself 
b  described  in  a  rather  vivid  manner,  though  under  the  form 
of  an  allegory:  the  remainder  contains  much  the  same  material 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  that  part  of  the  French  poem  where 
the  classes  of  society  are  described.  Gower's  Latin  verse  is 
very  fair,  as  judged  by  the  medieval  standard,  but  in  this  book 
he  has  borrowed  very  freely  from  Ovid,  Alexander  Neckam, 
Peter  de  Riga  and  others. 

Gower's  chief  claim,  however,  to  reputation  as  a  poet 


upon  his  English  work,  the  Conftssio  amantis.  in  which  be 
displays  in  his  native  language  a  real  gift  as  a  story-teller.  He 


is  himself  the  lover  of  his  poem,  in  spite  of  his  advancing  years, 
and  he  makes  his  confession  to  Genius,  the  priest  of  Venus, 
under  the  usual  headings  supplied  by  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
These  with  their  several  branches  are  successively  described, 
and  the  nature  of  them  illustrated  by  talcs,  which  are  directed 
to  the  illustration  both  of  the  general  nature  of  the  sin,  and  of  the 
particular  form  which  it  may  lake  in  a  lover.  Finally  he  receives 
at  once  his  absolution,  and  his  dismissal  from  the  service  of 
Venus,  for  which  his  age  renders  him  unfit.  The  idea  is  ingenious, 
and  there  is  often  much  quaintness  of  fancy  in  the  application 
of  moral  ideas  to  the  relations  of  the  lover  and  his  mistress 
The  tales  are  drawn  from  very  various  sources  and  are  often 
extremely  well  told.  The  metre  is  the  short  couplet,  and  It  is 
extremely  smooth  and  regular.  The  great  fault  of  the  Conftssio 
amantis  is  the  extent  of  its  digressions,  especially  in  the  fifth 
and  seventh  books. 

Gower  also  wrote  in  1397  a  short  series  of  French  ballades 
on  the  virtue  of  the  married  state  (Traitit  pour  essampter  Us 
amants  marUs),  and  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  he  produced 
the  Cronica  tripartita,  a  partisan  account  in  Latin  leonine 
hexameters  of  the  events-  of  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  About  the  same  time  he  addressed  an  English 
poem  in  seven-line  stanzas  to  Henry  IV.  [In  Praise  of  Peace), 
and  dedicated  to  the  king  a  series  of  French  ballades  (Cinkante 
Balades),  which  deal  with  the  conventional  topics  of  love,  but 
are  often  graceful  and  even  poetical  in  expression.  Several 
occasional  Latin  pieces  also  belong  to  the  later  years  of  his 
life. 

On  the  whole  Gower  must  be  admitted  to  have  had  consider- 
able literary  powers;  and  though  not  a  man  of  genius,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  Chaucer,  yet  he  did  good  service 
in  helping  to  establish  the  standard  literary  language,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  took  the  place  of  the  Middle  English 
dialects.  The  Conftssio  amantis  was  long  regarded  as  a  classic 
of  the  language,  and  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  often  mentioned 
side  by  side  aa  the  fathers  of  English  poetry. 

A  complete  edition  of  Gower's  works  In  four  volumes,  edited  by 

G.  C.  Macaulay,  was  published  in  1899-1902.  the  first  volume  con- 
taining  the  French  works,  the  second  and  third  the  English,  and  the 
fourth  the  Latin,  with  a  biography.  #  Before  this  the  Conftssio 
amantis  had  been  published  in  the  following  editions:  Caxton  (1483); 
Berthelette  0533  and  1554);  Chalmers,  British  Poets  (1810);  Rein- 
hold  Pauli  (1857);  H.  Morlcy  (1889.  incomplete).  The  two  series 
of  French  ballades  and  the  Praise  of  Peace  were  printed  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club  in  1818,  and  the  Vox  damantis  and  Crontia 
tripartita  were  edited  by  H.  O.  Coxe  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  in 
1850.  The  Crontia  tripartita,  the  Praise  of  Peace  and  some  of  the 
minor  Latin  poems  were  printed  in  Wright's  Political  Poems  (Rolls 
scries,  14).  The  Praise  of  Peace  appeared  in  the  early  folio  editions 
of  Chaucer,  and  has  been  edited  also  by  Dr  Skeat  in  his  Chaucerian 
and  other  Pieces.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Todd's  Illustrations  of 
the  Lives  and  Writings  of  Cower  and  Chaucer;  the  article  (by  Sir 

H.  Nicolas)  in  the  Retrospect™  Review  for  1828;  Observations  on  the 
Untuate  of  Chaucer  and  Cover,  by  F.  J.  Child:  H.  Morley'i  EntUsh 
Writers,  iv.;  Ten  Brink's  History  of  Early  Entiish  Literature,  ii. ;  and 
Courthope  s  history  of  Enjuh  Poetry.  L  (G.  C.  M.) 


GOWER,  a  seigniory  and  district  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
lying  between  the  rivers  Tawe  and  Loughor  and  between 
Breconshire  and  the  sea,  its  length  from  the  Breconshire  border 
to  Worm's  Head  being  28  m.,  and  its  breadth  about  8  m.  It 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  commote  of  Gower  (in  Welsh  Gvyr) 
which  in  early  Welsh  times  was  grouped  with  two  other  commotes 
stretching  westwards  to  the  Towy  and  so  formed  part  of  the 
principality  of  Ystrad  Tywi.  Its  early  association  with  the 
country  to  the  west  instead  of  with  Glamorgan  is  perpetuated  by 
its  continued  inclusion  in  the  diocese  of  St  Davids,  its  two  rural 
deaneries,  West  and  East  Gower,  being  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Carmarthen.  What  is  meant  by  Gower  in  modern  popular 
usage,  however,  is  only  the  peninsular  part  or  "  English  Gower  " 
(that  is  the  Welsh  Bro-vyr,  as  distinct  from  Gvyr  proper), 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  hundred  of  Swansea  and  lying 
mainly  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Swansea  to  Loughor. 
The  numerous  limestone  caves  of  the  coast  are  noted  for  their 
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being  the  most  important.  In  the  Roman  period  the  river  Tawc, 
or  the  great  morass  between  it  and  the  Neath,  probably  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Silures  and  the  Goidelic  population 
to  the  west.  The  latter,  reinforced  perhaps  from  Ireland, 
continued  to  be  the  dominant  race  in  Gower  till  their  conquest 
or  partial  expulsion  in  the  4th  century  by  the  sons  of  Cunedda 
who  introduced  a  Brythonic  element  into  the  district.  Centuries 
later  Scandinavian  rovers  raided  the  coasts,  leaving  traces  of 
their  more  or  less  temporary  occupation  in  such  place-names 
as  Burry  Holms,  Worms  Head  and  Swansea,  and  probably 
also  in  some  cliff  earthworks.  About  the  year  1 100  the  conquest 
of  Gower  was  undertaken  by  Henry  de  Newburgh,  first  earl  of 
Warwick,  with  the  assistance  of  Maurice  de  Londres  and  others. 
His  followers,  who  were  mostly  Englishmen  from  the  marches 
and  Somersetshire  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  Flemings,  settled 
for  the  most  part  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  leaving 
the  Welsh  inhabitants  of  the  northern  half  of  Gower  practically 
undisturbed.  These  invaders  were  probably  reinforced  a  little 
later  by  a  small  detachment  of  the  larger  colony  of  Flemings 
which  settled  in  south  Pembrokeshire.  Moated  mounds,  which 
in  some  cases  developed  into  castles,  were  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  various  manors  into  which  the  district  was  parcelled  out, 
the  castles  of  Swansea  and  Loughor  being  ascribed  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick  and  that  of  Gystermouth  to  Maurice  de  Londres. 
These  were  repeatedly  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  Welsh  during 
the  ulh  and  13th  centuries,  notably  by  Griffith  ap  Rhys  in 
ni  j,  by  his  son  the  Lord  Rhys  in  1180,  by  bis  grandsons  acting 
in  concert  with  Llewelyn  the  Great  in  1215,  and  by  the  last 
Prince  Llewelyn  in  1 257.  With  the  Norman  conquest  the  feudal 
system  was  introduced,  and  the  manors  were  held  in  capite 
of  the  lord  by  the  tenure  of  castle-guard  of  the  castle  of  Swansea, 
the  caput  baroniat. 

About  1 180  the  lordship  passed  from  the  Warwick  family 
to  the  crown  and  was  granted  in  1203  by  King  John  to  William 
de  Braosc,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  over  1 10  years  except 
for  three  short  intervals  when  it  was  held  for  a  second  time  by 
King  John  (1211-1215),  by  Llewelyn  the  Great  (1216-1223), 
and  the  Despenscrs  (c.  1333-1326).  In  1208  the  Welsh  and 
English  inhabitants  who  had  frequent  cause  to  complain  of 
their  treatment,  received  each  a  charter,  in  similar  terms,  from 
King  John,  who  also  visited  the  town  of  Swansea  in  12 10  and 
in  1215  granted  its  merchants  liberal  privileges.  In  1283 
a  number  of  de  Braosc's  tenants — unquestionably  Welshmen — 
left  Gower  for  the  royal  lordship  of  Carmarthen,  declaring  that 
they  would  live  under  the  king  rather  than  under  a  lord  marcher. 
In  the  following  year  the  king  visited  de  Braose  at  Oystermouth 
Castle,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  the  lord's  chief  residence, 
after  the  destruction  of  Swansea  Castle  by  Llewelyn.  Later 
on  the  king's  officers  of  the  newly  organized  county  of  Carmarthen 
repeatedly  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Gower,  thereby  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  its  status  from  that  of  a  lordship  marcher  with 
semi-regal  jurisdiction,  into  that  of  an  ordinary  constituent  of 
the  new  county.  De  Braose  resisted  the  claim  and  organized  the 
English  part  of  bis  lordship  on  the  lines  of  a  county  palatine, 
with  its  own  comitaltu  and  chancery  held  in  Swansea  Castle, 
the  sheriff  and  chancellor  being  appointed  by  himself.  The 
inhabitants,  who  bad  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  crown  against 
their  lord  or  the  decisions  of  his  court,  petitioned  the  king, 
who  in  1305  appointed  a  special  commission  to  enquire  into 
their  alleged  grievances,  but  in  the  following  year  the  de"  Braose 
of  the  time,  probably  in  alarm,  conceded  liberal  privileges  both 
to  the  burgesses  of  Swansea  and  to  the  English  and  Welsh 
inhabitants  of  his  "  cotlnty  "  of  English  Gower.  He  was  the 
last  Jord  seignior  to  live  within  the  seigniory,  which  passed  from 
him  to  his  son-in-law  John  de  Mowbray.  Other  troubles  befell 
the  de  Braose  barons  and  their  successors  in  title,  for  their  right 
to  the  lordship  was  contested  by  the  Bcauchamps,  representa- 
tives of  the  earlier  earls  of  Warwick,  in  prolonged  litigation 
carried  on  intermittently  from  1278  to  1396,  the  Beaucnamps 
being  actually  in  possession  from  1354,  when  a  decision  was 
given  in  their  favour,  till  its  reversal  in  1396.  It  then  reverted 
to  the  Mow  brays  and  was  held  by  them  until  the  4th  duke  of 


Norfolk  exchanged  it  in  1489,  for  lands  in  England,  with  William 
Herbert,  carl  of  Pembroke.  The  tatter's  granddaughter  brought 
it  to  her  husband  Charles  Somerset,  who  in  1506  was  granted 
her  father's  subtitle  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Chepstow,  Raglan  and 
Gower,  and  from  him  the  lordship  has  descended  to  the  present 
lord,  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

Gower  was  made  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  of  England  by 
its  inclusion  in  1535  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  as  then  re- 
organized; its  chancery,  which  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  had  been  located  at  Oystermouth  Castle,  came 
to  an  end,  but  though  the  Welsh  acts  of  1535  and  1542  purported 
to  abolish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  lords  marchers  as 
conquerors,  yet  some  of  these,  possibly  from  being  regarded  as 
private  rights,  have  survived  into  modern  times.  For  instance, 
the  seignior  maintained  a  franchise  gaol  in  Swansea  Castle  liO 
1858,  when  it  was  abolL-vhcd  by  act  of  parliament,  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroner  for  Gower  is  still  vested  in  him,  aO  writs  are 
executed  by  the  lord's  office™  instead  of  by  the  officers  of  the 
sheriff  for  the  county,  and  the  lord's  rights  to  the  foreshore, 
treasure  trove,  felon's  goods  and  wrecks  are  undiminished. 

The  characteristically  English  part  of  Gower  lies  to  the  south 
and  south-west  of  its  central  ridge  of  Ccfn  y  Bryn.  It  was  this 
part  that  was  declared  by  Professor  Freeman  to  be  "  more  Teu- 
tonic than  Kent  itself."  The  seaside  fringe  lying  between  this 
area  and  the  town  of  Swansea,  as  well  as  the  extreme  north-west 
of  the  peninsula,  also  became  anglicized  at  a  comparatively 
early  date,  though  the  place-names  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants are  still  mainly  Welsh.  The  present  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  languages  is  one  drawn  from  Swansea 
in  a  W.N.W.  direction  to  Llanrhidian  on  the  north  coast.  It 
has  remained  practically  the  same  for  several  centuries,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so,  as  it  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  southern 
outcrop  of  the  coal  measures,  the  industrial  population  to 
the  north  being  Welsh-speaking,  the  agriculturists  to  the  south 
being  English.  In  1001  the  Gower  rural  district  (which  includes 
the  Welsh -speaking  industrial  parish  of  Llanrhidian,  with  abost 
three-sevenths  of  the  total  population)  had  64  5%  of  the  popula- 
tion above  three  years  of  age  that  spoke  English  only,  5  2% 
that  spoke  Welsh  only,  the  remainder  being  bilingual*,  as  com- 
pared with  17%  speaking  English  only,  17  7  speaking  Welsh  only 
and  the  rest  bflinguals  in  the  Swansea  rural  district,  and  7% 
speaking  English  only,  55*2  speaking  Welsh  only  and  the  rest 
bilinguals  in  the  Ponlardawe  rural  district,  the  last  two  districts 
constituting  Welsh  Gower. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  Gower  is  unenclosed 
common  land,  of  which  in  English  Gower  fully  one- hall  is 
apparently  capable  of  cultivation.  Besides  the  demesne  manors 
of  the  lord  seignior,  six  in  number,  there  are  some  twelve  mesne 
manors  and  fees  belonging  to  the  Penrice  estate,  and  nearly 
twenty  more  belonging  to  various  other  owners.  The  tenure  is 
customary  freehold,  though  in  some  cases  described  as  copy  bold, 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  manor  of  Bisbopston,  descent  is  by 
borough  English.  The  holdings  are  on  the  whole  probably  smaller 
in  size  than  in  any  other  area  of  corresponding  extent  in  Wales, 
and  agriculture  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 

In  the  Arthurian  romances  Gower  appears  in  the  form  of 
Goire  as  the  island  home  of  the  dead,  a  view,  which  probably 
sprang  up  among  the  Celts  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  the  peninsula 
would  appear  as  an  island.  It  is  also  surmised  by  Sir  John  Rhys 
that  Malory's  Brand* gore  (i.e.  Bran  of  Gower)  represents  the 
Celtic  god  of  the  other  world  (Rhys,  Arthurian  Leicud.  160, 
329  ct  seq  ).  On  Ccfn  Bryn,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
is*a  cromlech  with  a  large  capstone  known  as  Arthur's  Stone. 
The  unusually  large  number  of  cairns  on  this  hill,  given  as  eighty 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  suggests  that  this  part  of  Gower 
was  a  favourite  burial-place  in  early  British  times. 

See  Rev.  J.  D.  Da  vies,  A  History  cf  West  C<mtr  (4  vols.,  1877- 
1804);  Col.  W.  Ll-Morgan,  An  Antiouarusn  Surety  if  East  dmtr 
(1899);  an  article  (probably  by  Professor  Freeman)  entitled 
"  Anglia  Trans-Walliana  "  in  the  Saturday  Frrms  for  May  20. 
1876:  "  The  Signory  of  Gower  "  by  G.  T.  Clark  in  AkIum:^-*~~ 
Cambrensit  for  1^)^-1804;  T%t  Sun^yj  cf  G&ztr  and  y.d\-<\.  <-d  Vv 
Baker  and  Grant-Francis  (1861-1870).  (D.  U..  TJ 
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GOWN,  properly  the  term  (or  a  loose  outer  garment  formerly 
worn  by  either  sex  but  now  generally  for  that  worn  by  women. 
While  "  dress  "  is  the  usual  English  word,  except  in  such  com- 
binations as  "  tea-gown,"  "  dressing-gown  "  and  the  like,  where 
the  original  loose  flowing  nature  of  the  "  gown  "  is  referred  to, 
"  gown  "  is  the  common  American  word.  "  Gown  "  comes  from 
the  O.  Fr.  fount  or  tonne.  The  word  appears  in  various  Romanic 
languages,  cf.  ItaL.  gonna.  The  medieval  Lat.  gunna  is  used  of 
a  garment  of  skin  or  fur.  A  Celtic  origin  has  been  usually 
adapted,  but  the  Irish,  Gaelic  and  Manx  words  are  taken  from 
the  English.  Outside  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  "  gown  " 
is  the  name  for  the  distinctive  robes  worn  by  holders  of  particular 
offices  or  by  members  of  particular  professions  or  of  universities, 
&c.  (see  Robes). 

GOWRIE,  JOHN  RUTHVEN.  5rd  Ea*l  or  (c.  1577-1600), 
Scottish  conspirator,  was  the  second  son  of  William,  4th  Lord 
Ruthvcn  and  1st  earl  of  Gowric  (cr.  15S1),  by  his  wife  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  Htnry  Stewart,  2nd  Lord  Melhvcn.  The  Ruthvcn 
family  was  of  ancient  Scottish  descent,  and  had  owned  extensive 
estates  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion;  the  Ruthven  peer.iRe 
dated  from  the  year  1488.  The  1st  carl  of  Gowrie  (?  1541-1584), 
and  his  father,  Patrick,  3rd  Lord  Ruthvcn  (c.  1510-1566),  bad 
both  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio  in  1566;  and 
both  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  Kirk  in  the  constant 
intrigues  and  factions  among  the  Scottish  nobility  of  the  period. 
The  former  had  been  the  custodian  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
during  her  imprisonment  in  Loch  Levcn,  where,  according  to 
the  queen,  he  had  pestered  her  with  amorous  attentions;  he 
had  also  been  the  chief  actor  in  the  plot  known  as  the  "  raid  of 
Ruthven  "  when  King  James  VI.  was  treacherously  seized 
while  a  guest  at  the  castle  of  Ruthven  in  1582,  and  kept  under 
restraint  for  several  months  while  the  earl  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  Though  pardoned  for  this  conspiracy  he 
continued  to  plot  against  the  king  in  conjunction  with  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Angus,  and  he  was  executed  for  high  treason  on 
the  2nd  of  May  1 584;  his  friends  complaining  that  the  confession 
on  which  he  was  convicted  of  treason  was  obtained  by  a  promise 
of  pardon  from  the  king.  His  eldest  son,  William,  2nd  earl  of 
Gowrie,  only  survived  till  1588,  the  family  dignities  and  estates, 
which  had  been  forfeited,  having  been  restored  to  him  in  1586. 

When,  therefore,  John  Ruthvcn  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
while  still  a  child,  he  inherited  along  with  his  vast  estates  family 
traditions  of  treason  and  intrigue.  There  was  also  a  popular 
belief,  though  without  foundation,  that  there  was  Tudor  blood 
in  his  veins;  and  Burnet  afterwards  asserted  that  Gowric 
stood  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  after  King 
James  VI.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  the 
young  earl  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  reforming 
preachers,  who  procured  his  election  in  1592  as  provost  of 
Penh,  a  post  that  was  almost  hereditary  in  the  Ruthvcn  family. 
He  received  an  excellent  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Perth  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  in  the 
summer  of  1503,  about  the  lime  when  his  mother,  and  his  sister 
the  countess  of  Atholl,  aided  Dothwell  in  forcing  himself  sword 
in  hand  into  the  king's  bedchamber  in  Holyrood  Palace.  A 
few  months  later  Gowric  joined  with  Atholl  and  Montrose  in 
offering  to  serve  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  almost  openly  hostile 
to  the  Scottish  king;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  also  relations 
with  the  rebellious  Bothwcll.  Gowric  had  thus  been  already 
deeply  engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy  when,  in  August 
1594,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  with  his  tutor,  William  Rhynd,  to 
study  at  the  university  of  Padua.  On  his  way  home  in  isqq 
he  remained  for  some  months  at  Geneva  with  the  reformer 
Theodore  Beta ;  and  at  Paris  he  made  acquaintance  with  the 
English  ambassador,  who  reported  him  to  Cecil  as  devoted  to 
Elizabeth's  service,  and  a  nobleman  "  of  whom  there  may  be 
exceeding  use  made."  In  Paris  he  may  also  at  this  time  have 
bad  further  communication  with  the  exiled  Bothwcll;  in  London 
he  was  received  with  marked  favour  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers. 

These  circumstances  owe  their  importance  to  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  obscurity  of  the  celebrated  "  Cowrie  conspiracy," 


which  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  the  earl  and  his  brother  by 
attendants  of  King  James  at  Gowrie  House,  Perth,  a  few  weeks 
after  Cowrie's  return  to  Scotland  in  May  1600.  This  ^ 
event  ranks  amdng  the  unsolved  enigmas  of  history.  Go  writ 
The  mystery  is  caused  by  the  improbabilities  inherent  in 
any  of  the  alternative  hypotheses  suggested  to  account  *P*-»cr. 
for  the  unquestionable  (acts  of  the  occurrence;  the  discrepancies 
in  the  evidence  produced  at  the  time;  the  apparent  lack  of 
forethought  or  plan  on'  the  part  of  the  chief  actors,  whichever 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  as  well  as  the  thoughtless  folly  of  their 
actual  procedure;  and  the  insufficiency  of  motive,  whoever 
the  guilty  parties  may  have  been.  The  solutions  of  the  mystery 
that  have  been  suggested  are  three  in  number:  first,  that 
Gowrie  and  bis  brother  had  concocted  a  plot  to  murder,  or 
more  probably  to  kidnap  King  James,  and  that  they  lured  him 
to  Gowric  House  for  this  purpose;  secondly,  that  James  paid 
a  surprise  visit  to  Gowric  House  with  the  intention,  which  he 
carried  out,  of  slaughtering  the  two  Rulhvens;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  tragedy  was  the  outcome  of  an  unpremeditated  brawl 
following  high  words  between  the  king  and  the  earl,  or  his 
brother.  To  understand  the  relative  probabilities  of  these 
hypotheses  regard  must  be  had  to  the  condition  of  Scotland  in 
the  year  1600  (see  Scotland:  History).  Here  it  can  only  be 
recalled  that  plots  to  capture  the  person  of  the  sovereign  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  his  actions  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
more  than  one  of  which  had  been  successful,  and  in  several  of 
which  the  Ruthven  family  had  themselves  taken  an  active 
part;  that  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland  were 
at  this  time  more  than  usually  strained,  and  that  the  young 
earl  of  Gowric  was  reckoned  in  London  among  the  adherents 
of  Elizabeth;  that  the  Kirk  party,  being  at  variance  with 
James,  looked  upon  Gowric  as  an  hereditary  partisan  of  their 
cause,  and  had  recently  sent  an  agent  to  Paris  to  recall  him 
to  Scotland  as  their  leader;  that  Gowric  was  believed  to  be 
James's  rival  for  the  succession  to  the  English  crown.  Moreover, 
as  regards  the  question  of  motive  it  is  to  be  observed,  on  the 
one  band,  that  the  Ruthvcns  believed  Cowrie's  father  to  have 
been  treacherously  done  to  death,  and  his  widow  insulted  by 
the  king's  favourite  minister;  while,  on  the  other,  James  was 
indebted  in  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  earl  of  Cowrie's  estate, 
and  popular  gossip  credited  cither  Gowrie  or  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander Ruthvcn,  with  being  the  lover  of  the  queen.  Although 
the  evidence  on  these  points,  and  on  every  minute  circumstance 
connected  with  the  tragedy  itself,  has  been  exhaustively  examined 
by  historians  of  the  Gowric  conspiracy,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  mystery  has  been  entirely  dispelled;  but,  while  it  is 
improbable  that  complete  certainty  will  ever  be  arrived  at  as 
to  whether  the  guilt  lay  with  James  or  with  the  Ruthvcn  brothers, 
the  most  modern  research  in  the  light  of  materials  inaccessible 
or  overlooked  till  the  20th  century,  points  pretty  clearly  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  genuine  conspiracy  by  Gowrie  and 
his  brother  to  kidnap  the  king.  If  this  be  the  true  solution, 
it  follows  that  King  James  was  innocent  of  the  blood  of  the 
Ruthvcns;  and  it  raises  the  presumption  that  his  own  account 
of  the  occurrence  was,  in  spite  of  the  glaring  improbabilities 
which  it  involved,  substantially  true. 

The  facts  as  related  by  James  and  other  witnesses  were,  in 
outline,  as  follows.  On  the  5th  of  August  1600  the  king  rose 
early  to  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkland  Palace,  about 
14  m.  from  Perth.  Just  as  he  was  setting  forth  in  company 
with  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  carl  of  Mar,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
and  others,  he  was  accosted  by  Alexander  Ruthvcn  (known 
as  the  master  of  Ruthvcn),  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Gowric,  who  had  ridden  from  Perth  that  morning  to  inform 
the  king  that  he  had  met  on  the  previous  day  a  man  in  posses- 
sion of  a  pitcher  full  of  foreign  gold  coins,  whom  he  had  secretly 
locked  up  in  a  room  at  Gowrie  House.  Ruthvcn  urged  the  king 
to  ride  to  Perth  to  examine  this  man  for  himself  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  treasure.  After  some  hesitation  James  gave 
credit  to  the  story,  suspecting  that  the  possessor  of  the  coins 
was  one  of  the  numerous  Catholic  agents  at  that  time  moving 
about  Scotland  in  disguise.   Without  giving  a  positive  reply  to 
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Alexander  Ruthven,  James  started  to  hunt ;  but  later  in  the  I 
morning  he  called  Ruthven  to  him  and  said  he  would  ride  to 
Perth  when  the  hunting  was  over.  Ruthven  then  despatched  a 
servant,  Henderson,  by  whom  he  had  been  accompanied  from 
Perth  in  the  early  morning,  to  tell  Cowrie  that  the  king  was  com- 
ing to  Cowrie  House.  This  messenger  gave  the  information  to 
Cowrie  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile  Alexander 
Ruthven  was  urging  the  king  to  lose  no  time,  requesting  him 
to  keep  the  matter  secret  from  his  courtiers,  and  to  bring  to 
Cowrie  House  as  small  a  retinue  as  possible.  James,  with  a 
train  of  some  fifteen  persons,  arrived  at  Cowrie  House  about 
one  o'clock,  Alexander  Ruthven  having  spurred  forward  for 
a  mile  or  so  to  announce  the  king's  approach.  But  notwithstand- 
ing Henderson's  warning  some  three  hours  earlier,  Cowrie  had 
made  no  preparations  for  the  king's  entertainment,  thus  giving 
the  impression  of  having  been  taken  by  surprise.  After  a 
meagre  repast,  for  which  he  was  kept  waiting  an  hour,  James, 
forbidding  his  retainers  to  follow  him,  went  with  Alexander 
Ruthven  up  the  main  staircase  and  passed  through  two  chambers 
and  two  doors,  both  of  which  Ruthven  locked  behind  them, 
into  a  turret-room  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  with  windows 
looking  on  the  courtyard  and  the  street.  Here  James  expected 
to  find  the  mysterious  prisoner  with  the  foreign  gold.  He  found 
instead  an  armed  man,  who,  as  appeared  later,  was  none  other 
than  Cowrie's  servant,  Henderson.  Alexander  Ruthven  immedi- 
ately put  on  his  hat,  and  drawing  Henderson's  dagger,  presented 
it  to  the  king's  breast  with  threats  of  instant  death  if  James 
opened  a  window  or  called  for  help.  An  allusion  by  Ruthven 
to  the  execution  of  his  father,  the  ist  carl  of  Cowrie,  drew 
from  James  a  reproof  of  Ruthvcn's  ingratitude  for  various 
benefits  conferred  on  his  family.  Ruthven  then  uncovered  his 
head,  declaring  that  James's  life  should  be  safe  if  he  remained 
quiet;  then,  committing  the  king  to  the  custody  of  Henderson, 
he  left  the  turret — ostensibly  to  consult  Cowrie — and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  While  Ruthven  was  absent  the  king  questioned 
Henderson,  who  professed  ignorance  of  any  plot  and  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  placed  in  the  turret;  he  also 
at  James's  request  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  was  about 
to  open  the  other  when  Ruthven  returned.  Whether  or  not 
Alexander  had  seen  his  brother  is  uncertain.  But  Cowrie  had 
meantime  spread  the  report  below  that  the  king  had  taken  horse 
and  had  ridden  away;  and  the  royal  retinue  were  seeking 
their  horses  to  follow  him.  Alexander,  on  re-entering  the  turret, 
attempted  to  bind  James's  hands;  a  struggle  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  king  was  seen  at  the  window  by  some  of  bis 
followers  below  in  the  street,  who  also  heard  him  cry  "  treason  " 
and  call  for  help  to  the  earl  of  Mar.  Cowrie  affected  not  to  hear' 
these  cries,  but  kept  asking  what  was  the  matter.  Lennox, 
Mar  and  most  of  the  other  lords  and  gentlemen  ran  up  the  main 
7-ft,  staircase  to  the  king's  help,  but  were  stopped  by  the 
tuurhur  locked  door,  which  they  spent  some  time  in  trying 
to  batter  down.  John  Ramsay  (afterwards  earl  of 
u  vto*.  u0|(]crnesse)>  noticing  a  sman  dark  stairway  leading 
directly  to  the  inner  chamber  adjoining  the  turret,  ran  up  it 
and  found  the  king  struggling  at  grips  with  Ruthven.  Drawing 
his  dagger,  Ramsay  wounded  Ruthven,  who  was  then  pushed 
down  the  stairway  by  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  Erskinc,  sum- 
moned by  Ramsay,  now  followed  up  the  small  stairs  with  Dr 
Hugh  Hcrries,  and  these  two  coming  upon  the  wounded  Ruthven 
despatched  him  with  their  swords.  Cowrie,  entering  the  court- 
yard with  his  stabler  Thomas  Cranstoun  and  seeing  his  brother's 
body,  rushed  up  the  staircase  after  Erskine  and  Herries,  followed 
by  Cranstoun  and  others  of  his  retainers;  and  in  the  melfe 
Cowrie  was  killed.  Some  commotion  was  caused  in  the  town  by 
the  noise  of  these  proceedings;  but  it  quickly  subsided,  though 
the  king  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  return  to  Falkland  for  some 
hours. 

The  tragedy  caused  intense  excitement  throughout  Scotland, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  was  followed  with 
much  interest  in  England  also,  where  all  the  details  were  reported 
to  Elizabeth's  ministers.  The  preachers  of  the  Kirk,  whose 
influence  in  Scotland  was  too  extensive  for  the  king  to  neglect,  I 


were  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept 
James's  account  of  the  occurrence,  although  he  voluntarily 
submitted  himself  to  cross-examination  by  one  of  their  number. 
Their  belief,  and  that  of  their  partisans,  influenced  no  doubt 
by  political  hostility  to  James,  was  that  the  king  had  invented 
the  story  of  a  conspiracy  by  Cowrie  to  cover  his  own  design 
to  extirpate  the  Ruthven  family.  James  gave  some  colour  to 
this  belief,  which  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  by  the  relent- 
less severity  with  which  he  pursued  the  two  younger,  and 
unquestionably  innocent,  brothers  of  the  earL  Great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  government  to  prove  the  complicity  of  others 
in  the  plot.  One  noted  and  dissolute  conspirator,  Sir  Robert 
Logan  of  Restalrig,  was  posthumously  convicted  of  having  been 
privy  to  the  Cowrie  conspiracy  on  the  evidence  of  certain  letters 
produced  by  a  notary,  George  Sprot,  who  swore  they  had  been 
written  by  Logan  to  Gowric  and  others.  These  letters,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  were  in  fact  forged  by  Sprot  in  imitation 
of  Logan's  handwriting;  but  the  researches  of  Andrew  Lang 
have  shown  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  most  im-  ,  . 
portant  of  them  was  either  copied  by  Sprot  from  a  /0Vtf^' 
genuine  original  by  Logan,  or  that  it  embodied  the 
substance  of  such  a  letter.  U  this  be  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  the  conveyance  of  the  king  to  Fast  Castle,  Logan's 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire,  was  part 
of  the  plot;  and  it  supplies,  at  all  events,  an  additional 
piece  of  evidence  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Cowrie 
conspiracy. 

Gowric's  two  younger  brothers,  William  and  Patrick  Ruthven, 
fled  to  England;  and  after  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English 
throne  William  escaped  abroad,  but  Patrick  was  taken  and 
imprisoned  for  nineteen  years  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Released 
in  1622,  Patrick  Ruthven  resided  first  at  Cambridge  and  after- 
wards in  Somersetshire,  being  granted  a  small  pension  by  the 
crown.  He  married  Elizabeth  Woodford,  widow  of  the  t$t 
Lord  Gerrard,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Mary; 
the  latter  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
married  the  famous  painter  van  Dyck,  who  painted  several 
portraits  of  her.  Patrick  died  in  poverty  in  a  cell  in  the  King  s 
Bench  in  1651,  being  buried  as  "  Lord  Ruthven."  His  son, 
Patrick,  presented  a  petition  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1656,  in 
which,  after  reciting  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  1641 
had  restored  his  father  to  the  barony  of  Ruthven,  he  prayed 
that  his  "  extreme  poverty  "  might  be  relieved  by  the  bounty 
of  the  Protector. 

See  Andrew  Lane,  James  VI.  and  the  Cowrie  Mystery  (London, 
torn),  and  the  authorities  there  cited;  Robert  Pitcairn,  Crtmtrul 


Trials  in  Scotland J3^vc4*..  Edinburgh,  1833) ;  David  Moywc.  iiemmrs 
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BiMct,  Essays  on  Historical  Truth  (London.  1871);  David  Catdrr- 
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in  Scotland  (3  voJ»..  tdmbur^h,  inn) ;  David  Moync 
Affairs  of  Scotland,  tS77-i&>3  (Edinburgh.  1830); 
,  The  Trattdy  of  Cowrie  House  (London.  18*7): 
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wood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (8  vol*.,  Edinburgh.  1841- 
1849);  P.  F.  Tytlcr.  History  of  Scotland  (9  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1*28- 
1843);  John  Hill  Burton,  History  of  Scotland  (7  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1867-1870).  W.  A.  Craigic  has  edited  as  Skodamis  Rimur  aorcc 
Icelandic  ballads  relating  to  the  Cowrie  conspiracy.  He  has  aUo 
printed  the  Danish  translation  of  the  official  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy, which  wa»  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1601.    (R.  J.  M.) 

GOWRIE,  a  belt  of  fertile  alluvial  land  (Scotice,  "  cane ' ) 
of  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Occupying  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  it  has  a  generally  north-easterly  trend  and  extends 
from  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Perth  city  to  the  confines  of 
Dundee.  It  measures  1 5  m.  in  length,  its  breadth  from  the  river 
towards  the  base  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  varying  from  a  to  4  m. 
Probably  it  is  a  raised  beach,  submerged  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Although  it  contained  much  bog  land  and  stagnant 
water  as  late  as  the  18th  century,  it  has  since  been  drained  and 
cultivated,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  productive  tracts  in 
Perthshire.  The  district  is  noteworthy  for  the  number  of  its 
castles  and  mansions,  almost  wholly  residential,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Kinfauns  Castle,  Inchyra  House,  Pitfour 
Castle,  Errol  Park,  Megginch  Castle,  dating  from  1575;  Fingaik 
Castle,  Kinnaird  Castle,  erected  in  the  1 5U1  century  and  occupied 
by  James  VI.  in  1617;  Rossie  Priory,  the  seat  of  Lord  Kinnaird; 
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GOYA,  a  river  town  and  port  of  Com'entes,  Argentine  Republic, 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  south-western  departments  of  the 
province  and  chief  town  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
oa  a  riacko  or  side  channel  of  the  Parana  about  s  m.  from  the 
main  channel  and  about  no  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Corrientes. 
Pop.  (1905,  est.)  7000.  The  town  is  built  on  low  ground  which 
is  subject  to  inundations  in  very  wet  weather,  but  its  streets 
are  broad  and  the  general  appearance  of  its  edifices  is  good. 
Among  its  public  buildings  is  a  handsome  parish  church  and  a 
national  normal  school.  The  productions  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  chiefly  pastoral,  and  its  exports  include  cattle,  hides,  wool  and 
oranges.  Goya  had  an  export  of  crudely-made  cheese  long  before 
the  modern  cheese  factories  of  the  Argentine  Republic  came  into 
existence.  The  place  dates  from  1807,  and  had  its  origin,  it  is 
said,  i«f  the  trade  established  there  by  a  ship  captain  *nd  his 
wife  Gregoria  or  Goya,  who  supplied  passing  vessels  with  beef. 

GOYANNA.  or  Goiana,  a  city  of  Brazil  in  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  state  of  Pernambuco,  about  6j  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Pcrnam- 
buco.  Pop.(  1800)  1 5,436.  It  is  built  on  a  fertile  plain  between 
the  rivers  Tracunhacm  and  Capibaribe-mirim  near  their  junction 
to  form  the  Goyanna  river,  and  is  15  m.  from  the  coast.  It  is 
surrounded  by,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  for,  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  state,  which  produces  sugar, 
rum,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  cattle,  hides  and  castor  oil.  The 
Goyanna  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  nearly  up  to  the 
city,  but  its  entrance  is  partly  obstructed  and  difficult.  Goyanna 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  state,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  from  1636  to  1654.  It  has  several  old-style  churches, 
an  orphans'  asylum,  hospital  and  some  small  industries. 

GOYA  Y  LUCIEMTES,  FRANCISCO  (1746-1828),  Spanish 
painter,  was  born  in  1746  at  Fucndetodds,  a  small  Aragonese 
village  near  Saragossa.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  his 
artistic  career  under  the  direction  of  Jose  Luzon  Martinez,  who 
bad  studied  painting  at  Naples  under  Mastrolco.  It  is  dear  that 
the  accuracy  in  drawing  Luzan  is  said  to  have  acquired  by 
diligent  sludyof  the  best  Italian  masters  did  not  much  influence 
his  erratic  pupil.  Goya,  a  true  son  of  his  province,  was  bold, 
capricious,  headstrong  and  obstinate.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  t  hose  rival  religious  processions 
at  Saragossa  which  often  ended  in  unseemly  frays;  and  his 
friends  were  led  in  consequence  to  despatch  him  in  his  nineteenth 
year  to  Madrid,  where,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Rome,  his  mode 
of  life  appears  to  have  been  anything  but  that  of  a  quiet  orderly 
citizen.  Being  a  good  musician,  and  gifted  with  a  voice,  he 
uilicd  forth  nightly,  serenading  the  caged  beauties  of  the  capital, 
with  whom  be  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general  favourite. 

Lacking  the  necessary  royal  patronage,  and  probably  scandaliz- 
ing by  his  mode  of  life  the  sedate  court  officials,  he  did  not  receive 
—perhaps  did  not  seek— the  usual  honorarium  accorded  to  those 
students  who  visited  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  study.  Finding 
in  convenient  to  retire  for  a  time  from  Madrid,  he  decided  to 
visit  Rome  at  his  own  cost ;  and  being  without  resources  he  joined 
a  "  quadrilla  "of  bull-fighters,  passing  from  town  to  town  until 
he  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  next  hear  of 
him  reaching  Rome,  broken  in  health  and  financially  bankrupt. 
In  177a  be  was  awarded  the  second  prize  in  a  competition 
initiated  by  the  academy  of  Parma,  styling  himself  "  pupil  to 
Baycti,  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain."  Compelled  to  quit  Rome 
somewhat  suddenly,  he  appears  again  in  Madrid  in  1775.  the 
husband  of  Bayeu's  daughter,  and  father  of  a  son.  About  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  visited  his  parents  at  Fucndetodos, 
no  doubt  noting  much  which  later  on  he  utilized  in  his  genre 
works.  On  returning  to  Madrid  he  commenced  painting  canvases 
for  the  tapestry  factory  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  which  the  king 
took  much  interest.  Between  1 776  and  1 780  he  appears  to  have 
supplied  thirty  examples,  receiving  about  £1200  for  them. 
Soon  after  the  revolution  of  186$,  an  official  was  appointed  to 
take  an  inventory  of  all  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  nation, 
and  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  Madrid  palace  were  discovered 
forty -three  of  these  works  of  Goya  on  rolls  forgotten  and  neglected 
(htt  Loi  T  a  piers  di  Goya;  por  Cruuido  Yilltiantil,  Madrid.  1S70). 

His  originality  and  talent  were  soon  recognized  by  Mcngs, 
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the  king's  painter,  and  royal  favour  naturally  followed.  His 
career  now  becomes  intimately  connected  with  the  court  life 
of  his  time.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  design  a 
scries  of  frescoes  for  the  church  of  St  Anthony  of  Florida,  Madrid, 
and  he  also  produced  works  for  Saragossa,  Valencia  and  Toledo. 
Ecclesiastical  art  was  not  his  forte,  and  although  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  any  of  his  work,  his  fame  was  not 
enhanced  by  his  religious  subjects. 

In  portraiture,  without  doubt,  Goya  excelled:  his  portraits 
are  evidently  life-like  and  unexaggerated,  and  he  disdained 
flattery.  He  worked  rapidly,  and  during  his  long  stay  at  Madrid 
painted,  amongst  many  others,  the  portraits  of  four  sovereigns 
of  Spain— Charles  III.  and  IV.,  Ferdinand  VII.  and  "  King 
Joseph."  The  duke  of  Wellington  also  sat  to  him;  but  on  his 
making  some  remark  which  raised  the  artist's  cholcr,  Goya 
seized  a  plaster  cast  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  duke.  There 
are  extant  two  pencil  sketches  of  Wellington,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  a  private  collection.  One  of  his  best 
portraits  is  that  of  the  lovely  Andaluslan  duchess  of  Alva. 
He  now  became  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  and  acquired,  at 
any  rate  externally,  much  of  the  polish  of  court  manners.  He 
still  worked  industriously  upon  his  own  lines,  and,  while  there 
is  a  stiffness  almost  ungainly  in  the  pose  of  some  of  his  portraits, 
the  stern  individuality  is  always  preserved. 

Including  the  designs  for  tapestry,  Goya's  genre  works  are 
numerous  and  varied,  both  in  style  and  feeling,  from  his  Wat  teau- 
like  "Al  Fresco  Breakfast,"  "Romeriade  San  Isidro,"  to  the 
"  Curate  feeding  the  Devil's  Lamp,"  the  "  Meson  del  Gallo  " 
and  the  painfully  realistic  massacre  of  the  "  Dos  de  Mayo  " 
(i$oS).  Goya's  versatility  is  proverbial;  in  his  hands  the 
pencil,  brush  and  graver  are  equally  powerful.  Some  of  his 
crayon  sketches  of  scenes  in  the  bull  ring  are  full  of  force  and 
character,  slight  but  full  of  meaning.  He  was  in  his  thirty-second 
year  when  he  commenced  his  etchings  from  Velasquez,  whose 
influence  may,  however,  be  traced  in  his  work  at  an  earlier  date. 
A  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  drawings  made  for  these 
etchings  indicates  a  steadinessof  purpose  not  usually  discovered 
in  Goya's  craft  as  draughtsman.  He  is  much  more  widely  known 
by  his  etchings  than  his  oils;  the  latter  necessarily  must  be 
sought  in  public  and  private  collections,  principally  in  Spain, 
while  the  former  are  k  nown  and  prized  in  every  capit  al  of  Europe. 
The  etched  collections  by  which  Goya  is  best  known  include 
"  Los  Caprichos,"  which  have  a  satirical  meaning  known  only  to 
the  few;  they  are  bold,  weird  and  full  of  force.  "  Los  Proverbios  " 
are  also  supposed  to  have  some  hidden  intention.  Los 
Desastres  de  la  Guerre  "  may  fairly  claim  to  depict  Spain  during 
the  French  invasion.  In  the  bull-fight  series  Goya  is  evidently 
at  home;  he  was  a  skilled  master  of  the  barbarous  art,  and  no 
doubt  every  sketch  is  true  to  nature,  and  from  life. 

Goya  retired  from  Madrid,  desiring  probably  during  his  latter 
years  to  escape  the  trying  climate  of  that  capital.  He  died  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  16th  of  April  i8;8,  and  a  monument  has  been 
erected  there  over  his  remains.  From  the  deaths  of  Velasquez 
and  Murillo  to  the  advent  of  Fortuny,  Goya's  name  is  the  only 
important  one  found  in  the  history  of  Spanish  art. 

See  also  the  lives  by  Paul  Lcfort  (1877),  and  Vriarte  (1867). 

GOYAZ,  an  inland  state  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  Matto  Grosso 
and  Pari  on  the  W.,  Maranhio,  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes  on  the 
E.,  and  Minas  Geraes  and  Matto  Grosso  on  the  S.  Pop.  (1S00) 
2/7,572;  (1000)  255,284,  including  many  half-civilized  Indians 
and  many  half-breeds.  Area,  288,549  sq-  m.  The  outline  of 
the  state  is  that  of  a  roughly-shaped  wedge  with  the  thin  edge 
extending  northward  between  and  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Araguaya  and  Upper  Tocantins,  and  its  length  is  nearly 
1  se  of  latitude.  The  state  lies  wholly  within  the  great  Brazilian 
plateau  region,  but  its  surface  is  much  broken  towards  the  X. 
by  the  deeply  eroded  valleys  of  the  Araguaya  and  Upper 
Tocantins  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  general  slope  of 
the  plateau  is  toward  the  N.,  and  the  drainage  of  the  state  is 
chiefly  through  the  above-named  rivers — the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Araguaya  being  the  Grande  and  Vermclho,  and  of  the 
Upper  Tocantins,  the  Manoel  Alvcs  Grande,  Somno,  Paranan 
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and  Maranhlo.  A  considerable  part  of  southern  Goyiz,  however, 
slopes  southward  and  the  drainage  is  through  numerous  small 
streams  flowing  into  the  Paranahyba,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
Parana.  The  general  elevation  of  the  plateau  is  estimated  to 
be  about  2700  ft.,  and  the  highest  elevation  was  reported  in 
i8g2  to  be  the  Serra  dos  Pyreneos  (5150  ft.).  Crossing  the 
state  N.X.E.  to  S.S.W.  there  is  a  well-defined  chain  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Pyreneos,  Santa  Rita  and  Santa  Martha  ranges 
form  parts,  but  their  elevation  above  the  plateau  is  not  great. 
The  surface  of  the  plateau  is  generally  open  campo  and  scrubby 
arboreal  growth  called  caalingas,  but  the  streams  are  generally 
bordered  with  forest,  especially  in  the  deeper  valleys.  Towards 
the  N.  the  forest  becomes  denser  and  of  the  character  of  the 
Amazon  Valley.  The  climate  of  the  plateau  is  usually  described 
as  temperate,  but  it  is  essentially  sub-tropical.  The  valley  regions 
arc  tropical,  and  malarial  fevers  are  common.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  limited  to  local  needs,  except  in  the  production  of 
tobacco,  which  is  exported  to  neighbouring  states.  The  open 
campos  afford  good  pasturage,  and  live  slock  is  largely  exported. 
Gold-mining  has  been  carried  on  in  a  primitive  manner  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  but  the  output  has  never  been  large  and  no 
very  rich  mines  have  been  discovered.  Diamonds  have  been 
found,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There  is  a  considerable 
export  of  quartz  crystal,  commercially  known  as  "  Brazilian 
pebbles,"  used  in  optical  work.  Although  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  Goyiz  lie  within  two  great  river  systems — 
the  Tocantins  and  Parana — the  upper  courses  of  which  are 
navigable,  both  of  them  are  obstructed  by  falls.  The  only 
outlet  for  the  state  has  been  by  means  of  mule  trains  to  the 
railway  termini  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  pending  the 
extension  of  railways  from  both  of  those  states,  one  entering 
Goyiz  by  way  of  Catalao,  near  the  southern  boundary,  and  the 
other  at  some  point  further  N. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Goviz,  or  Villa-Boa  de  Goyiz,  a 
mining  town  on  the  Rio  Vcrmclho,  a  tributary  of  the  Araguaya 
rising  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Scrra  dc  Santa  Rita.  Pop. 
(1S00)  6807.  Gold  was  discovered  here  in  16S2  by  Bartholomcu 
Bucno,  the  first  European  explorer  of  this  region,  and  the 
settlement  founded  by  him  was  called  Santa  Anna,  which  is 
still  the  name  of  the  parish.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  barren, 
rocky  mountain  valley,  1000  ft.  above  sca-lcvel,  in  which  the 
heat  is  most  oppressive  at  times  and  the  nights  arc  unpleasantly 
cold.  Goyiz  is  the  sec  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  1826,  and 
possesses  a  small  cathedral  and  some  churches. 

GOYEN.  JAN  JOSEPHSZOON  VAN  (1506-1656),  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  at  Leiden  on  the  13th  of  January  1 506,  learned 
painting  under  several  masters  at  Leiden  and  Haarlem,  married 
in  1618  and  settled  at  the  Hague  about  1631.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  traditions  of  minute 
imitation  embodied  in  the  works  of  Breughel  and  Savery. 
Though  he  preserved  the  dun  scale  of  tone  peculiar  to  those 
painters,  he  studied  atmospheric  effects  in  black  and  white  with 
considerable  skill.  He  had  much  influence  on  Dutch  art.  He 
formed  Solomon  Ruysdael  and  Pietcr  Potter,  forced  attention 
from  Rembrandt,  and  bequeathed  some  of  his  precepts  to  Picter 
de  Molyn,  Coclcnbicr,  Saftlcven,  van  dcr  Kabel  and  even 
Bcrghcm.  His  life  at  the  Hague  for  twenty-five  years  was  very 
prosperous,  and  he  rose  in  1640  to  be  president  of  his  gild.  A 
friend  of  van  Dyck  and  Bartholomew  van  der  Heist,  he  sat 
to  both  these  artists  for  his  likeness.  His  daughter  Margaret 
married  Jan  Stcen,  and  he  had  steady  patrons  in  the  stadtholder 
Frederick  Henry,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  municipality  of  the 
Hague.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1656,  possessed  of  land  and 
houses  to  the  amount  of  15,000  florins. 

Between  1610  and  1616  van  Goyen  wandered  from  one  school 
to  the  other.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  Isaak  Swanenburgh; 
he  then  passed  through  the  workshops  of  de  Man,  Klok  and 
dc  Hoom.  In  1616  he  took  a  decisive  step  and  joined  Esaias 
van  der  Vclde  at  Haarlem;  amongst  his  earlier  pictures,  some 
of  1621  (Berlin  Museum)  and  16:3  (Brunswick  Gallery')  show 
the  influence  of  Esaias  very  perceptibly.  The  landscape  is 
minute.   Details  of  branching  and  foliage  arc  given,  and  the 


figures  are  important  in  relation  to  the  distances.  After  1615 
these  peculiarities  gradually  disappear.  Atmospheric  effect  in 
landscapes  of  cool  tints  varying  from  grey  green  to  pearl  or  brown 
and  yellow  dun  is  the  principal  object  which  van  Goyen  holds 
in  view,  and  he  succeeds  admirably  in  light  skies  with  drifting 
misty  cloud,  and  downs  with  cottages  and  scanty  shrubbery 
or  stunted  trees.  Neglecting  all  detail  of  foliage  be  now  works 
in  a  thin  diluted  medium,  laying  on  rubbings  as  of  sepia  or 
Indian  ink,  and  finishing  without  loss  of  trar15pircr.ee  or  lucidity. 

and  shade  upon  the  more  distant  planes,  and  realizes  most 
pleasing  views  of  large  expanse.  In  buildings  and  water,  with 
shipping  near  the  banks,  he  sometimes  has  the  strength  if  not 
the  colour  of  Albert  Cuyp.  The  defect  of  bis  work  is^cbiefly 
want  of  solidity.  But  even  this  had  its  charm  for  van  Goyen's 
contemporaries,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  Cuyp,  who 
imitated  him,  restricted  his  method  of  transparent  tinting  to 
the  foliage  of  foreground  trees. 

Van  Goyen's  pictures  are  comparatively  rare  in  English  collec- 
tions, but  his  work  is  seen  to  advantage  abroad,  and  chiefly 
at  the  Louvre,  and  in  Berlin,  Gotha,  Vienna,  Munich  and 
Augsburg.  Twenty-eight  of  his  works  were  exhibited  together 
at  Vienna  in  1873.  Though  he  visited  France  once  or  twice, 
van  Goyen  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  scenery  of  Holland 
and  the  Rhine.  Nine  times  from  1633  to  1655  he  painted  views 
of  Dordrecht.  Nimcguen  was  one  of  his  favourite  resorts. 
But  be  was  also  fond  of  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  and  he  did 
not  neglect  Arnhcim  or  Utrecht.  One  of  his  largest  pieces  is 
a  view  of  the  Hague,  executed  in  1651  for  the  municipality,  and 
now  in  the  town  collection  of  that  city.  Most  of  his  panels 
represent  reaches  of  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  Macse.  But 
he  sometimes  sketched  the  downs  of  Schcvcningen,  or  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  Scheldt;  and  he  liked  to  depict 
the  calm  inshore,  and  rarely  ventured  upon  seas  stirred  by  more 
than  a  curling  breeze  or  the  swell  of  a  coming  squall.  He  often 
painted  winter  scenes,  with  ice  and  skaters  and  sledges,  in  the 
style  familiar  to  Isaac  van  Ostade.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
of  these  subjects  in  the  master's  works  from  162!  to  1653.  One 
historical  picture  has  been  assigned  to  van  Goyen — the  "  Em- 
barkation of  Charles  II."  in  the  Bute  collection.  But  thiscanvas 
was  executed  after  van  Goyen's  death.  When  he  tried  this 
form  of  art  he  properly  mistrusted  his  own  powers.  But  he 
produced  little  in  partnership  with  his  contemporaries,  and  we 
can  only  except  the  "  Watering-place  "  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna, 
where  the  landscape  is  enlivened  with  horses  and  cattle  by 
Philip  Wouvermans.  Even  Jan  Sleen,  who  was  his  son-in-law, 
only  painted  figures  for  one  of  his  pictures,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  piece  was  completed  after  van  Goyen's  death.  More 
than  250  of  van  Goyen's  pictures  arc  known  and  accessible. 
Of  this  number  little  more  than  70  are  undated.  None  exist 
without  the  full  name  or  monogram,  and  yet  there  is  no  painter 
whose  hand  it  is  easier  to  trace  without  the  help  of  these 
adjuncts.  An  etcher,  but  a  poor  one,  van  Goyen  has  only 
bequeathed  to  us  two  very  rare  plates. 

GOZLAN,  LfiON  ( 1 806-1 866),  French  novelist  and  play- 
writer,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  September  1806,  at  Marseilles. 
When  he  was  still  a  boy,  his  father,  who  had  made  a  large 
fortune  as  a  ship-broker,  met  with  a  series  of  misfortunes,  and 
Leon,  before  completing  his  education,  had  to  go  to  sea  in  order 
to  earn  a  living.  In  1828  we  find  him  in  Paris,  determined  to 
run  the  risks  of  literary  life.  His  townsman,  Joseph  Mery, 
who  was  then  making  himself  famous  by  his  political  satires, 
introduced  him  to  several  newspapers,  and  Gozlan's  brilliant 
articles  in  the  Figaro  did  much  harm  to  the  already  tottering 
government  of  Charles  X.  His  first  novel  was  Lu  Utmeira 
d'un  apothicaire  (1828),  and  this  was  followed  by  numberless 
others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Washington  Lntrt 
ct  Secrale  Leblanc  (1838),  Lt  Notaire  de  CkantUly  (1836),  Aristidt 
Froissart  (1843)  (one  of  the  most  curious  and  celebrated  of  his 
productions),  Les  Nuits  du  Pert  Lcckoise  (1846),  Lt  Tapis 
(1855),  La  Folledu  logis  (1857).  Les  Hmctionsde  Polydort  Uaras- 
quin  (1857),  &c   His  best-known  works  for  the  theatre  are- 
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La  Pluie  et  k  beau  ttmps  (t86i),  and  Une  Tempite  dans  nn 
xerre  d'cau  (1850),  two  curtain-raisers  which  have  kept  the 
stage;  U  Lion  empaiiU  (1848),  La  Queue  du  ckien  d'Akibiade 
(x849).  Louise  de  Nanteuii  (i$s*),  Le  CUcau  des  nines  (1S55), 
Les  Paniers  de  la  comlesse  (1852);  and  he  adapted  several  of 
his  own  novels  to  the  stage.  Gozlan  also  wrote  a  romantic 
and  picturesque  description  of  the  old  manors  and  mansions 
of  his  country  entitled  Les  Ckdlcaux  de  France  (2  vols.,  1844), 
originally  published  (1836)  as  Les  Tourelies,  which  has  some 
archaeological  value,  and  a  biographical  essay  on  Balzac  (Balzac 
tkts  lui,  1862).  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1846,  and  in  1859  an  officer  of  that  order.  Gozlan 
died  on  the  14th  of  September  1866,  in  Paris. 

See  also  P.  Audcbrand.  Leon  Gotlan  (1887). 

GOZO  (Gozzo),  an  island  of  the  Maltese  group  In  the  Medi- 
terranean  Sea,  second  in  size  to  Malta.  It  lies  N.W.  and  3}  m. 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Malta,  is  of  oval  form,  8]  m.  in  length 
and  4I  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  is  m. 
Its  chief  town,  Victoria,  formerly  called  Rabato  (pop.  in  1001, 
5057)  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  island  on  one  of  a  cluster 
of  steep  conical  hills,  3I  m.  from  the  port  of  Migiarro  Bay, 
on  the  south-east  shore,  below  Fort  Chambray.  The  character 
of  the  island  is  similar  to  that  of  Malta.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1907  was  71,011. 

GOZZI,  CARLO,  Count  (1722-1806),  Italian  dramatist, 
was  descended  from  an  old  Venetian  family,  and  was  born  at 
Venice  in  March  1722.  Compelled  by  the  embarrassed  condition 
of  his  father's  affairs  to  procure  the  means  of  self-support,  he, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  joined  the  army  in  Dalmatia;  but  three 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  soon  made 
a  reputation  for  himself  as  the  wittiest  member  of  the  Grancl- 
le*chi  society,  to  which  the  publication  of  several  satirical 
pieces  had  gained  him  admission.  This  society,  nominally 
devoted  to  conviviality  and  wit,  had  also  serious  literary  aims, 
and  was  especially  zealous  to  preserve  the  Tuscan  literature 
pure  and  untainted  by  foreign  influences.  The  displacement 
of  the  old  Italian  comedy  by  the  dramas  of  Pictro  Chiari  (1700- 
1 ;  SS)  and  Goldoni,  founded  on  French  models,  threatened  defeat 
to  all  their  efforts;  and  in  1757  Gozzi  came  to  the  rescue  by 
publishing  a  satirical  poem,  Tartana  degli  infiussi  per  Vanno 
bsieslile,  and  in  1761  by  his  comedy,  Fiaba  dell'  amore  deile  Ire 
melarancie,  a  parody  of  the  manner  of  the  two  obnoxious  poets, 
founded  on  a  fairy  talc.  For  its  representation  he  obtained 
the  services  of  the  Sacchi  company  of  players,  who,  on  account 
of  the  popularity  of  the  comedies  of  Chiari  and  Goldoni— which 
afforded  no  scope  for  the  display  of  their  peculiar  talents— had 
been  left  without  employment;  and  as  their  satirical  powers 
were  thus  sharpened  by  personal  enmity,  the  play  met  with 
extraordinary  success.  Struck  by  the  effect  produced  on  the 
audience  by  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  or  mythical 
element,  which  he  had  merely  used  as  a  convenient  medium 
for  his  satirical  purposes,  Gozzi  now  produced  a  scries  of  dramatic 
pieces  based  on  fairy  talcs,  which  for  a  period  obtained  great 
popularity,  but  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Sacchi  company 
%crc  completely  disregarded.  They  have,  however,  obtained 
high  praise  from  Goethe,  Schlegcl,  Madame  de  Stacl  and  Sis- 
mondi;  and  one  of  them,  Re  Turandote,  was  translated  by 
S.  hillcr.  In  his  later  years  Gozzi  set  himself  to  the  production 
of  tragedies  in  which  the  comic  clement  was  largely  introduced; 
tut  as  this  innovation  proved  unacceptable  to  the  critics  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Spanish  drama,  from  which  he  obtained  models 
for  various  pieces,  which,  however,  met  with  only  equivocal 
success.    He  died  on  the  4th  of  April  1806. 

His  collected  works  were  published  under  his  own  superintend- 
ence, at  Venice,  in  1792.  in  '°  volumes;  and  his  dramatic  works, 
translated  into  German  by  Werthe*.  were  published  at  Bern  in 
1795.  See  Gozzi'*  work,  Mtmorie  tnutili  dclia  vita  di  Carlo  Gotzi 
(3  vols.,  Venice.  1797).  translated  into  French  by  Paul  de  Mussct 
(1H48).  and  into  Engli»h  bv  J.  A.  Symond*  (1880);  F.  Horn,  Uber 
G'rzzii  dromotittke  Poeiie  (Venice,  I803);  Chcrardini,  Vita  di  Gasp. 
Gozzi  (!&2l);  "Charles  Gozzi,"  by  Paul  de  Musset.  in  the  Revue 
des  deux  mondes  for  15th  November  1844^;  Magrini.  Carlo  Gozzi 
e  la  jtabe:  taui  tloriti,  inotrafui.  e  critici  (Cremona.  1876),  and  the 
tame  author  s  book  on  Gozzi  t  life  and  times  (Bencvento,  1883). 
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GOZZI,  GASPARO,  Cot'KT  (1713-1786),  eldest  brother  of 
Carlo  Gozzi,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  December  1713.  In  1739 
he  married  the  poetess  Luisc  Bergalli,  and  she  undertook  the 
management  of  the  theatre  of  Sant'  Angclo,  Venice,  he  supplying 
the  performers  with  dramas  chiefly  translated  from  the  French. 
The  speculation  proved  unfortunate,  but  meantime  he  had 
attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  contributions  to  the  Cazzclla 
Veneta,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
critics  and  purest  and  most  elegant  stylists  in  Italy.  For  a 
considerable  period  he  was  censor  of  the  press  in  Venice,  and  in 
1774  he  was  appointed  to  reorganize  the  university  system  at 
Padua.    He  died  at  Padua  on  the  26th  of  December  1786. 

His  principal  writings  arc  Osttrvatore  Vrneto  periodica  (1761),  on 
the  model  01  the  English  Spectator,  and  distinguished  by  its  high 
moral  tone  and  it*  light  and  pleasant  satire;  Letlere  famitliari 
(•755)i  a  collection  of  short  racy  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  on  subjects 
of  general  interest ;  Sermoni,  poems  in  blank  verse  after  the  manner 
of  Horace;  //  Hondo  morale  (1760),  a  personification  of  human 
passions  with  inwoven  dialogues  in  the  style  of  Lucian;  and  Giudixio 
defli  anticki  pod;  topra  la  moderna  Centura  di  Dante  (1755),  a  defence 
of  the  great  poet  against  the  attack*  of  Bettinelli.  He  also  trans- 
lated vjrious  works  from  the  French  and  English,  including  Mar- 
montcl's  Tales  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism.  His  collected  works 
were  published  at  Venice,  1794-1798.  in  12  volume*,  and  several 
editions  have  appeared  since. 

GOZZOLI,  BENOZZO,  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in  Florence 
in  1424,  or  perhaps  1420,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
assisted  Fra  Angclico,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome  and  worked 
with  at  Orvieto.  In  Rome  be  executed  in  Santa  Maria  in 
Aracoeli  a  fresco  of  "  St  Anthony  and  Two  Angels."  In  1449 
he  left  Angclico,  and  went  to  MontcfaJco,  near  Foligno  in  Umbria. 
In  S.  Fortunate,  near  Montefalco,  he  painted  a  "Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints  and  Angels,"  and  three  other  works.  One  of 
these,  the  altar-piece  representing  "  St  Thomas  receiving  the 
Girdle  of  the  Virgin,"  is  now  in  the  Latcran  Museum,  and 
shows  the  affinity  of  Gozzoli's  early  style  to  Angclico's.  He 
next  painted  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesco,  Montefalco, 
filling  the  choir  with  a  triple  course  of  subjects  from  the  life 
of  the  saint,  with  various  accessories,  including  heads  of  Dante, 
Petrarch  and  Giotto.  This  work  was  completed  in  145J,  and 
is  still  marked  by  the  style  of  Angclico,  crossed  here  and  there 
with  a  more  distinctly  Giottcsque  influence.  In  the  same  church, 
in  the  chapel  of  St  Jerome,  is  a  fresco  by  Gozzoli  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  the  Crucifixion  and  other  subjects.  He  remained 
at  Montefalco  (with  an  interval  at  Vitcrbo)  probably  till  1456, 
employing  Mcsjstris  as  assistant.  Thence  he  went  to  Perugia, 
and  painted  in  a  church  a  "  Virgin  and  Saints,"  now  in  the  local 
academy,  and  soon  afterwards  to  his  native  Florence,  the  head- 
quarters of  art.  By  the  end  of  1459  he  had  nearly  finished 
his  important  labour  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Riccardi,  the 
"  Journey  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,"  and,  in  the  tribune  of 
this  chapel,  a  composition  of  "  Angels  in  a  Paradise."  His 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  a  "  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints,"  1461,  belongs  also  to  the  period  of  his  Florentine 
sojourn.  Another  small  picture  in  the  same  gallery,  the  "  Rape 
of  Helen,"  is  of  dubious  authenticity.  In  1464  Gozzoli  left 
Florence  for  S.  Gimignano,  where  he  executed  some  extensive 
works;  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  a  composition  of  St 
Sebastian  protecting  the  City  from  the  Plague  of  this  same 
year,  1464;  over  the  entire  choir  of  the  church,  a  triple  course 
of  scenes  from  the  legends  of  St  Augustine,  from  the  time  of 
his  entering  the  school  of  Tcgastc  on  to  his  burial,  seventeen 
chief  subjects,  with  some  accessories;  in  the  Pieve  di  S. 
Gimignano,  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Sebastian,"  and  other  subjects, 
and  some  further  works  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  Here  his 
style  combined  something  of  Lippo  Lippi  with  its  original 
elements,  and  he  received  co-operation  from  Giusto  d 'Andrea. 
He  stayed  in  this  city  till  1467,  and  then  began,  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa,  from  1469,  the  vast  series  of  mural  paintings 
with  which  his  name  is  specially  identified.  There  are  twenty- 
four  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  "  Invention  of 
Wine  by  Noah  "  to  the  "  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Shcba  to  Solomon." 
He  contracted  to  paint  three  subjects  per  year  for  about  ten 
sum  which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
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£100  at  the  present  day.  It  appears,  however, that  this  contract 
was  not  strictly  adhered  to,  for  the  actual  rate  o(  painting  was 
only  three  pictures  in  two  years.  Perhaps  the  great  multitude 
of  figures  and  accessories  was  accepted  as  a  set-off  against  the 
slower  rate  of  production.  By  January  1470  he  had  executed 
the  fresco  of"  Noah  and  his  Family,"— followed  by  the  "  Curse 
of  Ham,"  the  "Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  "  (which  contains 
portraits  of  Cosmo  dc'  Medici,  the  young  Lorenzo  Politian  and 
others),  the"  Destruction  of  Sodom,"  the  "Victory  of  Abraham." 
the"  Marriages  of  Rebecca  and  of  Rachel,"  the  "  Life  of  Moses," 
&c.  In  the  Cappclla  Ammannati,  facing  a  gate  of  the  Campo 
Santo,  he  painted  also  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  wherein 
appears  a  portrait  of  himself.  All  this  enormous  mass  of  work, 
in  which  Gozzoli  was  probably  assisted  by  Zanobi  Macchiavclli, 
was  performed,  in  addition  to  several  other  pictures  during  his 
stay  in  Pisa  (we  need  only  specify  the  "  Glory  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,"  now  in  the  Louvre),  in  sixteen  years,  lasting  up  to 
1485.  This  is  the  latest  date  which  can  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  any  work  from  his  hand,  although  he  is  known  to 
have  been  alive  up  to  1498.  In  1478  the  Pisan  authorities  had 
given  him,  as  a  token  of  their  regard,  a  tomb  in  the  Campo 
Santo.  He  had  likewise  a  house  of  his  own  in  Pisa,  and  houses 
and  land  in  Florence.  In  rectitude  of  life  he  is  said  to  have  been 
worthy  of  his  first  master,  Fra  Angclico. 

The  art  of  Gozzoli  docs  not  rival  that  of  his  greatest  contem- 
poraries cither  in  elevation  or  in  strength,  but  is  pre-eminently 
attractive  by  its  sense  of  what  is  rich,  winning,  lively  and 
abundant  in  the  aspects  of  men  and  things.  His  landscapes, 
thronged  with  birds  and  quadrupeds,  especially  dogs,  are  more 
varied,  circumstantial  and  alluring  than  those  of  any  predecessor; 
his  compositions  are  crowded  with  figures,  more  characteristically 
true  when  happily  and  gracefully  occupied  than  when  the  demands 
of  the  subject  require  tragic  or  dramatic  intensity,  or  turmoil 
of  action;  his  colour  is  bright,  vivacious  and  festive.  Gozzoli's 
genius  was,  on  the  whole,  more  versatile  and  assimilative  than 
vigorously  original;  his  drawing  not  free  from  considerable 
imperfections,  especially  in  the  extremities  and  articulations, 
and  in  the  perspective  of  his  gorgeously-schemed  buildings. 
In  fresco-painting  he  used  the  methods  of  tempera,  and  the  decay 
of  his  works  has  been  severe  in  proportion.  Of  his  untiring 
industry  the  recital  of  his  labours  and  the  number  of  works 
produced  are  the  most  forcible  attestation. 

Vasari,  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle,  and  the  other  ordinary  authori- 
ties, can  be  consulted  as  to  the  career  of  Gozzoli.  A  separate 
Life  ol  him.  by  H.  Stokes,  was  published  in  1903  in  NcwmV*  Art 
library.  (W.  M.  R.) 

GRAAFF  REINET,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  185  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  by  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth.  Pop.  (1904)  10,083,  of  whom 
4055  were  whites.  The  town  lies  2463  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sunday  rivcr.which  rises  a  little  farther 
north  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Snecuwbcrg,  and  here 
ramifies  into  several  channels.  The  Dutch  church  is  a  handsome 
stone  building  with  seating  accommodation  for  1 500  people.  The 
college  is  an  educational  centre  of  some  importance;  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1006.  Graaff  Rcinct  u  a  flourishing  market  for 
agricultural  produce,  the  district  being  noted  for  its  mohair 
industry,  its  orchards  and  vineyards. 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Cape  Dutch  in  1786,  being  named 
after  the  then  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  C.  J.  van  de  Graaff, 
and  his  wife.  In  1705  the  burghers,  smarting  under  the  exactions 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  proclaimed  a  republic. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  burghers  of  Swellcndam.  Before 
the  authorities  at  Cape  Town  could  take  decisive  measures 
against  the  rebels,  they  were  themselves  compelled  to  capitulate 
to  the  British.  The  burghers  having  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully, 
to  get  aid  front  a  French  warship  at  Algoa  Bay  surrendered  to 
Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir)  J.  O.  Vandclcur.  In  January 
1799  Marthinus  Prinsloo,  the  leader  of  the  republicans  in  1795, 
again  rebelled,  but  surrendered  in  April  following.  Prinsloo 
and  nineteen  others  were  imprisoned  in  Cape  Town  castle. 
After  trial,  Prinsloo  and  another  commandant  were  sentenced 
to  death  and  others  to  banishment.   The  sentences  were  not 


carried  out  and  the  prisoners  were  released,  March  1803,  on  the 
retrocession  of  the  Cape  to  Holland.  In  1801  there  had  been 
another  revolt  in  Graaff  Rcinct,  but  owing  to  the  conciliatory 
measures  of  General  F.  Dundas  (acting  governor  of  the  Cape) 
peace  was  soon  restored.  It  was  this  district,  where  a  republican 
government  in  South  Africa  was  first  proclaimed,  which  furnished 
large  numbers  of  the  voortrckkcrs  in  1835-1842.  It  remains  a 
strong  Dutch  centre. 

See  J.  C.  Voight  Fifty  Years  of  Ike  Iliilory  cf  the  Republic  fa 
South  Africa  179S-184S.  vol.  1.  (London,  1899). 

GR ABBE.  CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH  (1801-1836),  German 
dramatist,  was  born  at  Dctmold  on  the  nth  of  December  1801. 
Entering  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1819  as  a  student  of  law, 
he  continued  the  reckless  habits  which  he  had  begun  at  Dctmold, 
and  neglected  his  studies.  Being  introduced  into  literary 
circles,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  an  actor  and  wrote 
the  drama  Hcrsog  Thtodor  ton  Gothland  (182;).  This,  though 
showing  considerable  literary  talent,  lacks  artistic  form,  and 
is  morally  repulsive.  Ludwig  Ticck,  while  encouraging  I  he 
young  author,  pointed  out  its  faults,  and  tried  to  reform  Grabbe 
himself.  In  1822  Grabbe  removed  to  Berlin  University,  and  in 
1824  passed  hs  advocate's  examination.  He  now  settled  in  his 
native  town  as  a  lawyer  and  in  1827  was  appointed  a  UiliUtr- 
auditcur.  In  1833  he  married,  but  in  consequence  of  his  drunken 
habits  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and,  separating  from  his 
wife,  visited  Dusscldorf,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Karl 
Immcrmann.  After  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  latter,  he  returned 
to  Dctmold,  where,  as  a  result  of  his  excesses,  he  died  on  the  1 2th 
of  September  1836. 

Grabbe  had  real  poetical  gifts,  and  many  of  bis  dramas  contain 
fine  passages  and  a  wealth  of  original  ideas.  They  largely 
reflect  his  own  life  and  character,  and  arc  characterized  by 
cynicism  and  indelicacy.  Their  construction  also  is  defective 
and  little  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  The  boldly 
conceived  Don  Juan  und  Faust  (1829)  and  the  historical  dramas 
Frkdrkh  Barbarossa  (1829),  Heinrich  VI.  (1830),  and  S'apoleon 
odcr  die  Hundert  Tage  (1831),  the  last  of  which  places  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  upon  the  stage, arc  his  best  works.  Among  others 
are  the  unfinished  tragedies  ilarius  and  Sulla  (continued  by 
Erich  Korn,  Berlin,  1S00);  and  Hannibal  (1835,  supplemented 
and  edited  by  C.  Spiclmann,  Halle,  1901);  and  the  patriotic 
Ilermannnchlacht  or  the  battle  between  Arminius  and  Varus 
(posthumously  published  with  a  biographical  notice,  by  E. 
Duller,  1838). 

Grabbc's  works  have  been  edited  by  O.  Blumcnthal  (4  vols.. 
1875),  and  E.  Griacbach  (4  vols.,  1902).  For  further  notices  of  his 
life,  see  K.  Zicglcr,  Grabbe*  Leben  und  Character  (1855):  O. 
Blumcnthal,  Beitrare  tur  Kenntms  Grabbes  (187$);  C.  A.  Piper, 
Grabbe  (1898),  and  A.  Ploch,  Grabbes  Slellung  in  der  deutscken  Litera- 
lur  (1905). 

GRABS.  JOHN  ERNEST  (1666-1711),  Anglican  divine,  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  July  1666,  at  Konigsbcrg,  where  his  father, 
Martin  Sylvester  Grabc,  was  professor  of  theology  and  history. 
In  his  theological  studies  Grabc  succeeded  in  persuading  himself 
of  the  schismatical  character  of  the  Reformation,  and  accordingly 
he  presented  to  the  consistory  of  Samland  in  Prussia  a  memorial 
in  which  he  compared  the  position  of  the  evangelical  Protestant 
churches  with  that  of  the  Novatians  and  other  ancient  schis- 
matics. He  had  resolved  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  when  a 
commission  of  Lutheran  divines  pointed  out  flaws  in  his  written 
argument  and  called  his  attention  to  the  English  Church  as 
apparently  possessing  that  apostolic  succession  and  manifesting 
that  fidelity  to  ancient  institutions  which  he  desired.  He 
came  to  England,  settled  in  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1700,  and 
became  chaplain  of  Christ  Church.  His  inclination  was  towards 
the  party  of  the  nonjurors.  The  learned  labours  to  which  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  were  rewarded  with  an  Oxford 
degree  and  a  royal  pension.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  November 
I7II,  and  in  1726  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  Edward 
Harlcy,  carl  of  Oxford,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  buried 
in  St  Pancras  Church,  London. 

Some  account  of  Grabe's  life  U  given  in  R.  Nelson's  Life  of  George 
Bull,  and  by  George  Hickrs  in  a  discourse  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet 
again*  W.  Whuton  s  Celled**  of  Testimonies  agamst  Ik*  Trum 
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j  Ghost.  His  works,  which  show  him 
to  have  been  learned  and  laborious  but  somewhat  deficient  in 
critical  acumen,  include  a  SpicUttium  SS.  Patrum  el  haertluorum 
(1098-1699),  which  was  designed  to  cover  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Christian  church,  but  was  not  continued  beyond  the  close  of 
the  second.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  171a. 
He  brought  out  an  edition  of  Justin  Martyr's  Apologia  prima  (1700), 
of  Ircnaeus,  Adversus  omnts  kaertits  (1702),  of  the  Scptuagint, 
and  of  Bishop  Bull's  Latin  works  (1703).  His  edition  of  the  Scptua- 
gint was  based  on  the  Coitx  AUxandrwuu;  it  appeared  in  4  volumes 
(1707-1720).  and  was  completed  by  Francis  Lee  and  by  George 


GRACCHUS,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Sempronian  gens.  Its  most  distinguished  representatives 
were  the  famous  tribunes  of  the  people,  Tiberius  and  Gaius 
Sempronius  Cracchus,  (4)  and  (5)  below,  usually  called  simply 
"  the  Gracchi." 

t.  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  consul  in  238  B.C., 
carried  on  successful  operations  against  the  Liguri  an  mountaineers, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Carthaginian  mercenary  war, 
was  in  command  of  the  fleet  which  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Insurgents  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

i.  Tiberius  Sempronius  Cracchus,  probably  the  son  of 
(j). distinguished  himself  during  the  second  Punic  war.  Consul 
in  us.  he  defeated  the  Capuans  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Hannibal,  and  in  214  gained  a  signal  success  over  Hanno 
near  Bencventum,  chiefly  owing  to  the  tolotus  (slave- volunteers), 
to  whom  he  had  promised  freedom  in  the  event  of  victory.  In 
213  Gracchus  was  consul  a  second  time  and  carried  on  the  war 
in  Lucania;  in  the  following  year,  while  advancing  northward 
to  reinforce  the  consuls  in  their  attack  on  Capua,  he  was  betrayed 
into  t  he  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  by  a  Lucanian  of  rank, 
who  had  formerly  supported  the  Roman  cause  and  was  connected 
with  Gracchus  himself  by  tics  of  hospitality.  Gracchus  fell 
fighting  bravely;  his  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  accorded 
him  a  splendid  burial. 

3.  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  (c.  210- 151  B.C.), 
father  of  the  tribunes,  and  husband  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  was  possibly  the  son  of  a  Publius 
Sempronius  Gracchus  who  was  tribune  in  189.  Although  a 
determined  political  opponent  of  the  two  Scipios  (Asiaticus 
and  Africanus),  as  tribune  in  187  be  interfered  on  their  behalf 
when  they  were  accused  of  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king 
o(  Syria  after  the  war.  In  185  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
sent  to  Macedonia  to  investigate  the  complaints  made  by  Eumcncs 
II.  of  Pergamum  against  Philip  V.  of  Maccdon.  In  his  curule 
aedilnhip  (182)  he  celebrated  the  games  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
that  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian 
communities  led  to  the  official  interference  of  the  senate.  In 
181  be  went  as  praetor  to  Hither  Spain,  and,  after  gaining 
signal  successes  in  the  field,  applied  himself  to  the  pacification 
of  the  country.  His  Strict  sense  of  justice  and  sympathetic 
attitude  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
land  had  rest  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When  consul  in  177, 
he  was  occupied  in  putting  down  a  revolt  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
back  so  many  prisoners  that  Sardi  totalis  (Sardinians  for  sale) 
became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  drug  in  the  market.  In 
169  Gracchus  was  censor,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague  (C. 
Claudius  Pulchcr)  showed  themselves  determined  opponents 
of  the  capitalists.  They  deeply  offended  the  equestrian  order 
by  forbidding  any  contractor  who  had  obtained  contracts  under 
the  previous  censors  to  make  fresh  offers.  Gracchus  stringently 
enforced  the  limitation  of  the  frccdmen  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
which  completely  destroyed  their  influence  in  the  comitia.  In 
165  and  161  he  went  as  ambassador  to  several  Asiatic  princes, 
with  whom  he  established  friendly  relations.  Amongst  the 
places  visited  by  him  was  Rhodes,  where  he  delivered  a  speech 
in  Greek,  which  be  afterwards  published.  In  163  he  was  again 
consul. 

4.  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  (163-133  B.C.),  son  of 
(3) ,  was  the  elder  of  the  t  wo  great  reformers.   He  and  his  brother 

brought  up  by  their  mother  Cornelia,  assisted  -by  the 
Diophanes  of  Mytilcnc  and  the  Stoic  Blossius  of 
In  147  be  served  under  bis  brother-in-law  the  yourujex 


Scipio  in  Africa  during  the  last  Punic  war,  and  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  walls  in  the  attack  on  Carthage.  When  quaestor 
in  137,  he  accompanied  the  consul  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus  to 
Spain.  During  the  Numantinc  war  the  Roman  army  was  saved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  efforts  of  Tiberius,  with  whom 
alone  the  Numantines  consented  to  treat,  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  The  senate  refused  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment ;  Mancinus  was  banded  over  to  the  enemy  as  a  sign  that 
it  was  annulled,  and  only  personal  popularity  saved  Tiberius 
himself  from  punishment.  In  133  he  was  tribune,  and  cham- 
pioned the  impoverished  farmer  class  and  the  lower  orders. 
His  proposals  (see  Agrarian  Laws)  met  with  violent  opposition, 
and  were  not  carried  until  he  had,  illegally  and  unconstitutionally, 
secured  the  deposition  of  his  fellow-tribune,  M.  Octavius,  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  the  optimatcs  to  veto  them.  The  senate 
put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  Tiberius,  in 
view  of  the  bitter  enmity  he  had  aroused,  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  popular  favour.  The  legacy  to 
the  Roman  people  of  the  kingdom  and  treasures  of  Attalus  III. 
of  Pergamum  gave  him  an  opportunity.  He  proposed  that  the 
money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  treasures  should  be  divided, 
for  the  purchase  of  implements  and  stock  amongst  those  to 
whom  assignments  of  land  had  been  made  under  the  new  law. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  brought  forward  measures  for  shortening 
the  period  of  military  service,  for  extending  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  judkts  to  the  people,  for  abolishing  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  senators  to  act  as  jurymen,  and  even  for  admit- 
ting the  Italian  allies  to  citizenship.  To  strengthen  his  position 
further,  Tiberius  offered  himself  for  re-election  as  tribune  for  the 
following  year.  The  senate  declared  that  it  was  illegal  to  hold 
this  office  for  two  consecutive  years;  but  Tiberius  treated  this 
objection  with  contempt.  To  win  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
he  appeared  in  mourning,  and  appealed  for  protection  for  his 
wife  and  children,  and  whenever  he  left  his  house  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  bodyguard  of  3000  men,  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
city  rabble.  The  meeting  of  the  tribes  for  the  election  of  tribunes 
broke  up  in  disorder  on  two  successive  days,  without  any  result 
being  attained,  although  on  both  occasions  the  first  divisions 
voted  in  favour  of  Tiberius.  A  rumour  reached  the  senate  that 
he  was  aiming  at  supreme  power,  that  he  had  touched  his  head 
with  his  hand,  a  sign  that  he  was  asking  for  a  crown.  An  appeal 
to  the  consul  P.  Mucius  Scacvola  to  order  him  to  be  put  to  death 
at  once  having  failed,  P.  Scipio  Nasica  exclaimed  that  Scacvola 
was  acting  treacherously  towards  the  state,  and  called  upon 
those  who  agreed  with  him  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  him. 
During  the  riot  that  followed,  Tiberius  attempted  to  escape, 
but  stumbled  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol  and  w  as  beaten  to  death 
with  the  end  of  a  bench.  At  night  his  body,  with  those  of  300 
others,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The  aristocracy  boldly 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  what  had  occurred,  and  set  up  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  partisans  of  Tiberius, 
many  of  whom  were  banished  and  others  put  to  death.  Even 
the  moderate  Scacvola  subsequently  maintained  that  Nasica 
was  justified  in  his  action;  and  it  was  reported  that  Scipio, 
when  he  heard  at  Numantia  of  his  brother-in-law's  death, 
repeated  the  line  of  Homer—"  So  perish  all  who  do  the  like 
again." 

Sec  Livy,  Epit.  58:  Appian,  Betf.  rw.  i.  9-17;  Plutarch,  Ttbtrius 
Cracchus ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  2,  3. 

S.  Gaius  Semproxius  Gracchus  (153-121  B.C.),  younger 
brother  of  (4),  was  a  man  of  greater  abilities,  bolder  and  more 
passionate,  although  possessed  of  considerable  powers  of  self- 
control,  and  a  vigorous  and  impressive  orator.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  distribution  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  his 
brother's  agrarian  law.  At  the  time  of  Tiberius's  death,  Gaius 
was  serving  under  his  brother-in-law  Scipio  in  Spain,  but 
probably  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (132).  In 
131  he  supported  the  bill  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  it  legal  for  a  tribune  to  offer  himself  as  candi- 
date for  the  office  in  two  consecutive  years,  and  thus  to  1 
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one  of  the  chief  obstacles  that  had  hampered  Tiberius.  The  bill 
was  then  rejected,  but  appears  to  have  subsequently  passed  in 
a  modified  form,  as  Gaius  himself  was  re-elected  without  any 
disturbance.  Possibly,  however,  his  re-election  was  illegal, 
and  he  had  only  succeeded  where  his  brother  had  failed.  For 
the  next  few  years  nothing  is  heard  of  Gaius.  Public  opinion 
pointed  him  out  as  the  man  to  avenge  his  brother's  death  and 
carry  out  his  plans,  and  the  aristocratic  party,  warned  by  the 
example  of  Tiberius,  were  anxious  to  keep  him  away  from  Rome. 
In  126  Gaius  accompanied  the  consul  L.  Aurclius  Orestes  as 
quaestor  to  Sardinia,  then  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Here  be  made 
himself  so  popular  that  the  senate  in  alarm  prolonged  the 
command  of  Orestes,  in  order  that  Gaius  might  be  obliged. to 
remain  there  in  his  capacity  of  quaestor.  But  he  returned  to 
Rome  without  the  permission  of  the  senate,  and,  when  called 
to  account  by  the  censors,  defended  himself  so  successfully 
that  he  was  acquitted  of  having  acted  illegally.  The  disappointed 
aristocrats  then  brought  him  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  being 
implicated  in  the  revolt  of  Fregcllae,  and  in  other  ways  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured  to  undermine  his  influence.  Gaius  then 
decided  to  act;  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  tribuncship,  and,  in  spite  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  elected  for  the  year  123, 
although  only  fourth  on  the  list.  The  legislative  proposals' 
brought  forward  by  him  had  for  their  object: — the  punish- 
ment of  his  brother's  enemies;  the  relief  of  distress  and  the 
attachment  to  himself  of  the  city  populace;  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  senate  and  the  increase  of  that  of  the  equites; 
the  amelioration  of  the  political  status  of  the  Italians  and 
provincials. 

A  law  was  passed  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  tried  in 
a  matter  affecting  his  life  or  political  status  unless  the  people  had 
previously  given  its  assent.  This  was  specially  aimed  at  Popilius 
Laenaa,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
adherents  of  Tiberius.  Another  law  enacted  that  any  magistrate 
who  had  been  deprived  of  office  by  decree  of  the  people  should  be 
incapacitated  from  holding  office  again.  This  was  directed  against 
M.  Octavius,  who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of  his  tribunate 
through  Tiberius.  This  unfair  and  vindictive  measure  was  with- 
drawn at  the  earnest  request  of  Cornelia. 

He  revived  his  brother's  agrarian  taw,  which,  although  it 
had  not  been  repealed,  bad  fallen  into  abeyance.  By  his  Lex 
Frumentaria  every  citizen  resident  in  Rome  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
•mount  of  corn  at  about  half  the  usual  price;  as  the  distribution 
only  applied  to  those  living  in  the  capital,  the  natural  result  was 
that  the  poorer  country  citizens  flocked  into  Rome  and  swelled  the 
number  of  Gaius's  supporters.  No  citizen  was  to  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  army  before  the  commencement  of  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  his  military  outfit  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  state,  instead  of 
being  deducted  from  his  pay.  Gaius  also  proposed  the  establishment 
of  colonies  in  Italy  (at  Tarentum  and  Capua),  and  sent  out  to  the 
site  of  Carthage  6000  colonists  to  found  the  new  city  of  Junonia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  to  possess  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens;  this  was  the  first  attempt  at  over-sea  colonization.  A  new 
system  of  roads  was  constructed  which  afforded  easier  access  to 
Rome.  Having  thus  gained  over  the  city  proletariat,  in  order 
to  secure  a  majority  in  the  comitia  by  its  aid,  Gaius  did  away  with 
the  system  of  voting  in  the  comitia  ccnturiata,  whereby  the  five 
property  classes  in  each  tribe  gave  their  votes  one  after  another, 
and  introduced  promiscuous  voting  in  an  order  fixed  by  lot. 

The  judiccs  in  the  standing  commissions  for  the  trial  of  par- 
ticular offences  (the  most  important  of  which  was  that  dealing 
with  the  trial  of  provincial  magistrates  for  extortion,  de  repetundis) 
were  in  future  to  be  chosen  from  the  equites  (g.v.),  not  as  hitherto 
from  the  senate.  The  taxes  of  the  new  province  of  Asia  were  to  be 
let  out  by  the  censors  to  Roman  publicans  (who  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order),  who  paid  down  a  lump  sum  for  the  right  of 
collecting  them.  It  is  obvious  that  this  afforded  the  equites  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  money-making  and  extortion,  while  the 
alteration  in  the  appointment  of  the  judiccs  gave  them  the  same 
practical  immunity  and  perpetuated  the  old  abuses,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  it  was  no  longer  senators,  but  equites,  who  could  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  being  leniently  dealt  with  by  men 
belonging  to  their  own  order;  Gaius  also  expected  that  this  moneyed 
aristocracy,  which  had  taken  the  part  of  the  senate  against  Tiberius, 
would  now  support  him  against  it.  It  was  cnarted  that  the  pro- 
vinces to  be  assigned  to  the  consuls,  should  be  determined  before, 

1  These  measures  cannot  be  arranged  in  any  definite  chronological 
order,  nor  can  it  be  decided  which  belong  to  his  first,  which  to  his 
second  tribuneship.   Sec  W.  Warde  Fowler  in  £«£.  Ilut.  Renew, 
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instead  of  after  their  election;  and  the  consuls  themselves  had  to 
settle,  by  lot  or  other  arrangement,  which  province  each  of  them 
would  take.' 

These  measures  raised  Gaius  to  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
and  during  the  year  of  his  first  tribuneship  he  may  be  considered 
the  absolute  ruler  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  tribune  for  the  second 
time  for  the  year  122.  To  this  period  is  probably  to  be  assigned 
his  proposal  that  the  franchise  should  be  given  to  all  the  Latio 
communities  and  that  the  status  of  the  Latins  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Italian  allies.  In  12s  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  hid 
brought  forward  a  similar  measure,  but  be  was  got  out  of  the  way 
by  the  senate,  who  sent  him  to  fight  in  Gaul.  This  proposal, 
more  statesmanlike  than  any  of  the  others,  was  naturally  opposed 
by  the  aristocratic  party,  and  lessened  Gaius's  popularity 
amongst  his  own  supporters,  who  viewed  with  disfavour  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
senate  put  up  M.  Livius  Drusus  to  outbid  him,  and  his  absence 
from  Rome  while  superintending  the  organization  of  the  newly- 
founded  colony,  Junonia-Carthago,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
his  enemies  to  weaken  his  influence.  On  his  return  he  found  fits 
popularity  diminished.  He  failed  to  secure  the  tribuneship 
for  the  third  time,  and  his  bitter  enemy  L.  Opimius  was  elected 
consul.  The  latter  at  once  decided  to  propose  the  abandonment 
of  the  new  colony,  which  was  to  occupy  the  site  cursed  by 
Scipio,  while  its  foundation  had  been  attended  by  unmistakable 
manifestations  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  On  the  day  w  hen  the 
matter  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  lictor  named  Antyllius,  who 
had  insulted  the  supporters  of  Gaius,  was  stabbed  to  death. 
This  gave  his  opponents  the  desired  opportunity.  Gaius  wis 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  consuls  were  invested  wiih 
dictatorial  powers.  The  Gracchans,  who  had  taken  up  their 
position  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Avcntinc,  offered  lit  tie 
resistance  to  the  attack  ordered  by  Opimius.  Gaius  managed 
to  escape  across  the  Tiber,  where  his  dead  body  was  found  oa 
the  following  day  in  the  grove  of  Furrina  by  the  side  of  that 
of  a  slave,  who  had  probably  slain  his  master  and  then  himself. 
The  property  of  the  Gracchans  was  confiscated,  and  a  temple 
of  Concord  erected  in  the  Forum  from  the  proceeds.  Beneath 
the  inscription  recording  the  occasion  on  which  the  temple  had 
been  built  some  one  during  the  night  wrote  the  words:  "The 
work  of  Discord  makes  the  temple  of  Concord." 

Bibliography.— See  Livy,  Epit,  60;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  21: 
Plutarch,  Cains  Cracckus:  Orosius  v.  12;  Aulus  Gellius  x.  J. 
xi.  to.  For  an  account  of  the  two  tribunes  see  Mommw-n.  Hut 
of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.),  bk.  iv.,  chs.  a  and  3;  C.  Neumann,  Gesekukk 
Roms  vakrend  des  Verfalles  der  RepuUik  (1881);  A.  H.  J.  Greenidn. 
History  of  Rome  (1004);  E.  Meyer,  Unlersuckunren  sur  Cesckuhe 
der  Graunen  (1891);  G.  E.  Undcrhill.  Plutarch's  Lives  of  tke  Oet.ii 
(1892);  W.  Warde  Fowler  in  English  Itistoruai  Rme-*  (1705*, 
pp.  209  and  417;  Long,  Decline  of  Ike  Roman  Republic,  chs.  10-13. 
17-19,  containing  a  careful  examination  of  the  ancient  authorit**: 
G.  F.  Hcrtzbcrg  in  Ersch  and  Crulier's  Allgemeine  Encyclopedic . 
C.  W.  Oman,  Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the  later  Republic  (1902). 
T.  Lau,  Die  Craccken  und  ihre  Zeit  (1854).  The  exhaustive  mono- 
graph by  C.  W.  Nitzsch,  Die  Craccken  und  ihre  nackiten  Vorg^n^r 
(1H47),  also  contains  an  account  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
with  full  references  to  ancient  authorities  in  the  notes.    (J.  H.  F-) 

GRACE,  WILLIAM  GILBERT  (184S-  ),  English  cricketer, 
was  born  at  Downcnd,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  tSth  of  July 
1848.  He  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  cricket, 
his  father  (Henry  Mills  Grace)  and  his  uncle  (Alfred  Pocock) 
being  as  enthusiastic  over  the  game  as  his  cider  brothers,  Henry. 
Alfred  and  Edward  Mills;  indeed,  in  E.  M.  Grace  the  family 
name  first  became  famous.  A  younger  brother,  George  Frederick, 
also  added  to  the  cricket  reputation  of  the  family.  "  W.  G  " 
witnessed  his  first  great  match  when  he  was  hardly  six  years 
old,  the  occasion  being  a  game  between  W.  Clarke's  All-England 
Eleven  and  twenty-two  of  West  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  splendid  physique  as  well  as  with 
powers  of  self-restraint  and  determination.  At  the  acme  of  his 
career  he  stood  full  6  ft.  2  in.,  being  powerfully  proportioned, 
loose  yet  strong  of  limb.    A  non-smoker,  and  very  moderate 

*  It  is  suggested  by  W.  Warde  Fowler  that  Gracchus  proposed 
to  add  a  certain  number  of  equites  to  the  senate,  thereby  increasic; 
it  to  000,  but  the  plan  was  never  carried  out. 
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in  all  matters,  he  kept  himself  in  condition  all  the  year  round, 
shooting,  hunting  or  running  with  the  beagles  as  soon  as  the 
cricket  season  was  over.  He  was  also  a  fine  runner,  440  yds. 
over  20  hurdles  being  his  best  distance;  and  it  may  be  quoted 
as  proof  of  his  stamina  that  on  the  30th  of  July  i860  he  scored 
224  not  out  for  England  v.  Surrey,  and  two  days  later  won  a 
race  in  the  National  and  Olympian  Association  meeting  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  title  of  "  champion  "  was  well  earned  by 
one  who  for  thirty-six  years  (1865-1900  inclusive)  was  actively 
engaged  in  first-class  cricket.  In  each  of  these  years  he  was 
invited  to  represent  the  Gentlemen  in  their  matches  against  the 
Players,  and,  when  an  Australian  eleven  visited  England,  to 
play  for  the  mother  country.  As  late  as  1899  he  played  in  the 
first  of  the  five  international  contests;  in  1900  be  played  against 
the  players  at  the  Oval,  scoring  58  and  3.  At  fifty-three  he 
scored  nearly  1300  runs  in  first-class  cricket,  made  100  runs  and 
over  on  three  different  occasions  and  could  claim  an  average 
of  43  runs.  Moreover,  his  greatest  triumphs  were  achieved 
when  only  the  very  best  cricket  grounds  received  serious  atten- 
tion; when,  as  some  consider,  bowling  was  maintained  at  a  higher 
standard  and  when  all  hits  had  to  be  run  out.  He,  with  his  two 
brothers,  E.  M.  and  C.  F.,  assisted  by  some  fine  amateurs,  made 
Gloucestershire  in  one  season  a  first-class  county;  and  it  was 
he  who  first  enabled  the  amateurs  of  England  to  meet  the  paid 
players  on  equal  terms  and  to  beat  them.  There  was  hardly  a 
"  record  "  connected  with  the  game  which  did  not  stand  to  his 
credit.  Grace  was  one  of  the  finest  fieldsmen  in  England,  in  his 
earlier  days  generally  taking  long-leg  and  cover-point,  in  later 
times  generally  standing  point.  He  was,  at  his  best,  a  fine 
thrower,  fast  runner  and  safe  "  catch."  As  a  bowler  he  was 
long  in  the  first  flight,  originally  bowling  fast,  but  in  later  times 
adopting  a  slower  and  more  tricky  style,  frequently  very  effective. 
By  profession  he  was  1  medical  man.  In  later  years  he  became 
lager  of  the  London  County  Cricket  Club. 
I  in  1873  to  Miss  Agnes  Day,  and  one  of  his  sons 
played  for  two  years  in  the  Cambridge  eleven.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  two  national  testimonials:  the  first,  amounting  to 
£1500,  being  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  clock  and  a 
cheque  at  Lord's  ground  by  Lord  Charles  Russell  on  the  22nd 
of  July  1879;  the  second,  collected  by  the  M.C.C.,  the  county 
of  Gloucestershire)  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Sportsman, 
amounted  to  about  £10,000,  and  was  presented  to  him  in  1896. 
He  visited  Australia  in  1873-1874  (captain),  and  in  1891-1892 
with  Lord  Sheffield's  Eleven  (captain);  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1872,  with  R.  A.  Fitzgerald's  team. 

Dr  Grace  played  his  first  great  match  in  1863.  when,  being  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  scored  32  against  the  All-England  Eleven 
•  ltd  the  bowling  of  Jackson,  Tarrant  and  Tinlcy:  but  the  scores 
which  first  made  his  name  prominent  were  made  in  1864,  viz. 
1 70  and  56  not  out  for  the  South  Wales  Club  against  the  Gentlemen 
of  Sussex.  It  was  in  1663  that  he  first  took  an  active  part  in  first- 
class  cricket,  being  then  6  f(.  in  height,  and  II  stone  in  weight, 
and  plaving  twice  for  the  Gentlemen  v.  the  Players,  but  his  selection 
was  mainly  due  to  his  bowling  powers,  the  best  exposition  of  which 
was  his  aggregate  of  13  wickets  fur  84  runs  for  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  South  r.  the  Players  of  the  South.  His  highest  score  wa»  400 
not  out,  made  in  July  1876  against  twenty-two  of  Grimsby;  but, 
on  three  occasions  he  was  twice  dismissed  without  scoring  in  matches 
again**,  odds,  a  fate  that  never  befell  him  in  important  cricket. 
1b  first-class  matches  his  highest  score  was  344,  made  fur  the  M.C.C. 
s\  Kent  at  Canterbury,  in  August  1876:  two  days  later  he  made 
177  for  Gloucestershire  v.  Notts,  and  two  days  after  this  316  not 
out  for  Gloucestershire  t>.  Yorkshire,  the  two  last-named  opposing 
counties  being  possessed  of  exceptionally  strong  bowling;  thus  in 
three  consecutive  innings  Grace  scored  639  runs,  and  was  only  got 
out  twice.  His  34a  was  the  third  highest  individual  score  made  in 
m  big  match  in  England  up  to  the  end  of  1901.  He  also  scored  301 
for  Gloucestershire  *.  Sussex  at  Bristol,  in  August  1806.  He  made 
over  200  runs  on  ten  occasions,  the  most  notable  perhaps  being  in 
1871.  when  he  performed  the  feat  twice,  each  time  in  benefit  matches, 
and  each  time  in  the  second  innings,  having  been  each  time  got  out 
in  the  first  over  of  the  first  innings.  He  scored  over  loo  runs  on 
1*1  occasions,  the  hundredth  score  being  288,  made  at  Bristol  (or 
Gloucestershire  •>.  Somersetshire  in  1895.  He  made  every  figure 
from  o  to  loo,  on  one  occasion  "  closing  '  the  innings  when  he  had 
made  93,  the  only  total  he  had  never  made  between  these  limits. 
In  1871  he  made  ten  "  centuries,"  ranging  from  268  to  1 16.  In  the 
the  Gentlemen  and  Players  he  scored  "three 


figures  "  fifteen  times,  and  at  every  place  where  these  matches  have 
been  played.  He  made  over  100  in  each  of  his  "  first  appearances  " 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Three  times  he  made  over  100  in  each 
innings  of  the  same  match,  via.  at  Canterbury,  in  1 868,  for  South  r. 
North  of  the  Thames,  130  and  102  not  out;  at  Clifton,  in  1887, 
for  Gloucestershire  v.  Kent,  101  and  103  not  out;  and  at  Clifton, 
in  1888,  for  Gloucestershire  v.  Yorkshire,  148  and  153.  In  1869, 
playing  at  the  Oval  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  South  v.  the  Players 
of  the  South,  Grace  and  B.  B.  Cooper  put  on  283  runs  for  the  first 
wicket,  Grace  scoring  1K0  and  Cooper  101.  In  1886  Grace  and 
Scotton  put  on  170  runs  for  the  first  wicket  of  England  r.  Australia; 
this  occurred  at  the  Oval  in  August,  and  Grace  s  total  score  was 
170.  Inconsecutive  innings  against  the  Players  from  1871  to  1873 
he  scored  217, 77  and  1 12,  1 17,  163,  158  and  70.  He  only  twice  scoreo 
over  too  in  a  big  match  in  Australia,  nor  did  he  ever  make  200  at 
Lord's,  his  highest  being  196  for  the  M.C.C.  t>.  Cambridge  University 
in  1804.  His  highest  aggregates  were  2739  (1871).  2622  (1876), 
2346  (1895),  2139  (1873),  2135  (1896)  and  2062  (1887).  He  scored 
three  successive  centuries  in  first  -class  cricket  in  1871,  1872,  1873, 
1874  and  1876.  Playing  against  Kent  at  Gravescnd  in  1 895,  he 
was  batting,  bowling  or  fielding  during  the  whole  time  the  game 
was  in  progress,  his  scores  being  257  and  73  not  out.  Hn  scored 
over  1000  runs  and  took  over  loo  wickets  in  seven  different  seasons, 
via.  in  1874,  1665  runs  and  129  wickets;  in  1875,  1498  runs,  192 
wickets;  in  1876,  2622  runs,  124  wickets;  in  1877,  1474  runs,  179 
wickets;  in  1878.  1151  runs.  153  wickets;  in  1885,  1688  run*. 
118  wickets;  in  18S6,  1846  runs,  122  wickets.  He  never  captured 
200  wickets  in  a  season,  his  highest  record  being  192  in  1875.  Play- 
ing against  Oxford  University  in  1886,  he  took  all  the  wickets  in 
the  first  innings,  at  a  cost  of  49  runs.  In  1893  he  not  only  made 
his  hundredth  century,  but  actually  scored  1000  runs  in  the  month 
of  May  alone,  his  chief  scores  in  that  month  being  103,  288,  256.  73 
and  169,  he  being  then  forty-seven  years  old.  He  also  made  during 
that  year  scores  of  123,  119,  1 18,  104  and  103  not  out,  his  aggregate 
for  the  year  being  2346  and  his  average  51;  his  innings  of  118 
was  made  against  the  Players  (at  Lord's),  the  chief  bowlers  being 
Richardson,  Mold,  Peel  and  Attewell;  he  scored  level  with  his 
partner.  A.  E.  Stoddart  (his  junior  by  fifteen  years),  the  pair  making 
151  before  a  wicket  fell.  Grace  making  in  all  1 18  out  of  241.  This 
may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  his  most  wonderful  years.  In  1898 
the  match  between  Gentlemen  r.  Players  was,  as  a  special  compli- 
ment, arranged  by  the  M.C.C.  committee  to  take  place  on  his  birth- 
day, and  he  celebrated  the  event  by  scoring  43  and  31  not  out, 
though  handicapped  by  lameness  and  an  injured  hand.  In  twenty- 
six  different  seasons  he  scored  over  1000  runs,  in  three  of  these 
years  being  the  only  man  to  do  so  and  five  times  being  one  out  of 
two. 

During  the  thirty-six  years  up  to  and  including  1900  he  scored 
nearly  51.000  runs,  with  an  average  of  43;  and  in  bowling  he  took 
more  than  2800  wickets,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  20  runt  per 
wicket.  He  made  his  highest  aggregate  (2739  runs)  and  had  his 
highest  average  (78)  in  1 87 1 ;  his  average  for  the  decade  1868-1877 
was  57  runs.  His  style  at  a  batsman  was  more  commanding  than 
graceful,  but  as  to  its  soundness  and  efficacy  there  were  never 
two  opinions;  the  severest  criticism  ever  passed  upon  his  powers 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  play  slow  bowling  quite  as  well 
as  fast.  (W.  J.  F.) 

GRACE  (Fr.  gr&ce,  Lat.  gratia,  from  patus,  beloved,  pleasing; 
formed  from  the  root  era-,  Gr.  x<w  .  cf-  xofpw.  X«W«.  X«P*»), 
a  word  of  many  shades  of  meaning,  but  always  connoting  the 
idea  of  favour,  whether  that  in  which  one  stands  to  others 
or  that  which  one  shows  to  others.  The  New  English  Dictionary 
gToups  the  meanings  of  the  word  under  three  main  heads: 
(1)  Pleasing  quality,  gracefulness,  (2)  favour,  goodwill,  (3) 
gratitude,  thanks. 

It  is  in  the  second  general  sense  of  "  favour  bestowed  "  that 
the  word  has  its  most  important  connotations.  In  this  sense 
it  means  something  given  by  superior  authority  as  a  concession 
made  of  favour  and  goodwill,  not  as  an  obligation  or  of  right. 
Thus,  a  concession  may  lie  made  by  a  sovereign  or  other  public 
authority  "  by  way  of  grace."  Previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
16SS  such  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  crown  were  known  in 
constitutional  law  as  "  Graces."  "  Letters  of  Grace  "  {gratiae, 
gratiosa  rtscripta)  is  the  name  given  to  papal  rescripts  granting 
special  privileges,  indulgences,  exemptions  and  the  like.  In 
the  -language  of  the  universities  the  word  still  survives  in  a 
shadow  of  this  sense.  The  word  "  grace  "  was  originally  a 
dispensation  granted  by  the  congregation  of  the  university, 
or  by  one  of  the  faculties,  from  some  statutable  conditions  re- 
quired for  a  degree.  In  the  English  universities  these  conditions 
ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  the  "  grace  "  thus  became  an  essential 
preliminary  to  any  degree;  so  that  the  word  has  acquired  the 
of  (u)  the  licence  •  ^  by  congregation  to  take  a 
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degree,  (b)  other  decrees  of  the  governing  body  (originally  dis- 
pensations from  statutes),  all  such  degrees  being  called  "  graces  " 
at  Cambridge,  (c)  the  permission  which  a  candidate  for  a  decree 
must  obtain  from  his  college  or  hall. 

To  this  general  sense  of  exceptional  favour  belong  the  uses 
of  the  word  in  such  phrases  as  "  do  me  this  grace,"  "  to  be  in 
some  one's  good  graces  "  and  certain  meanings  of  "  the  grace  of 
Cod."  The  style  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  borne  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  among  other  sovereigns,  though, 
as  implying  the  principle  of  "  legitimacy,"  it  has  been  since  the 
Revolution  sometimes  qualified  on  the  continent  by  the  addition 
of "  and  the  will  of  the  people,"  means  in  effect  no  more  than  the 
"  by  Divine  Providence,"  which  is  the  style  borne  by  archbishops. 
To  the  same  general  sense  of  exceptional  favour  belong  the 
phrases  implying  the  concession  of  a  right  to  delay  in  fulfilling 
certain  obligations,  e.g.  "  a  fortnight's  grace."  In  law  the  "  days 
of  grace  "  are  the  period  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  after  the  term  for  which  it  has  been  drawn  (in  England 
three  days),  or  for  the  payment  of  an  insurance  premium,  &c. 
In  religious  language  the  "  Day  of  Grace  "  is  the  period  still 
open  to  the  sinner  in  which  to  repent.  In  the  sense  of  clemency 
or  mercy,  too,  "  grace  "  is  still,  though  rarely  used:  "  an  Act 
ol  Grace  "  is  a  formal  pardon  or  a  free  and  general  pardon  granted 
by  act  of  parliament.  Since  to  grant  favours  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  great,  "  Your  Grace,"  "  His  Grace,"  tic,  became  dutiful 
paraphrases  for  the  simple  "  you  "  and  "  he.  "  Formerly  used 
in  the  royal  address  ("  the  King's  Grace,"  &c),  the  style  is  in 
England  now  confined  to  dukes  and  archbishops,  though  the 
style  of  "  his  most  gracious  majesty  "  is  still  used.  In  Germany 
the  equivalent,  Euer  Gnadcn,  is  the  style  of  princes  who  are  not 
DurMauchl  (»>.  Serene  Highness),  and  is  often  used  as  a  polite 
address  to  any  superior. 

In  the  language  of  theology,  though  in  the  English  Bible  the 
word  is  used  in  several  of  the  above  senses,  "  grace  "  (Gr.  x«P") 
has  special  meanings.  Above  all,  it  signifies  the  spontaneous, 
unmerited  activity  of  the  Divine  Love  in  thesalvalion  of  sinners, 
and  the  Divine  influence  operating  in  man  for  his  regeneration 
and  sanctification.  Those  thus  regenerated  and  sanctified  are 
said  to  be  in  a  "  state  of  grace."  In  the  New  Testament  grace 
b  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God,  as  opposed  to  any  human  merit 
(Rom.  xi.  6;  Eph.  ii.  5;  Col.  i.  6,  &c);  it  is  applied  also  to 
certain  gifts  of  God  freely  bestowed  ,  e.g.  miracles,  tongues,  &c. 
(Kom.  xv.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  10;  Eph.  iii.  8,  &c),  to  the  Christian 
virtues,  gifts  of  God  also,  e.g.  charily,  holiness,  &c.  (>  Cor. 
viii.  7;  2  Pet.  iii.  18).  It  is  also  used  of  the  Gos|jcI  generally, 
as  opposed  to  the  Law  (John  i.  17;  Rom.  vi.  14;  1  Pet.  v.  n, 
Jtc);  connected  with  this  is  the  use  of  the  term  "  year  of  grace  " 
for  a  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  word  *'  grace  "  is  the  central  subject  of  three  great 
theological  controversies:  (1)  that  of  the  nature  of  human 
depravity  and  regeneration  (see  Pelagius),  (2)  that  of  the 
relation  between  grace  and  free-will  (see  Calvin,  John,  and 
Akmikius,  Jacobus),  (3)  that  of  the  "  means  of  grace  "  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  i.e.  whether  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  as  channels  of  the  Divine  grace  is  ex  optre  operolo 
or  dependent  on  the  faith  of  the  recipient. 

In  the  third  general  sense,  of  thanks  for  favours  bestowed, 
"  grace  "  survives  as  the  name  for  the  thanksgiving  before  or 
after  meals.  The  word  was  originally  used  in  the  plural,  and 
"  to  do,  give,  render,  yield  graces  "  was  said,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  French  rendre  graces  or  Lai  in  gratiat  agere,  of  any 
giving  thanks.  The  dose,  and  finally  exclusive,  association 
of  the  phrase  "  to  say  grace  "  with  thanksgiving  at  meals  was 
possibly  due  to  the  formula  "  Gratias  Deo  agamus  "  ("  let  us 
give  thanks  to  God  ")  with  which  the  ceremony  began  in  monastic 
refectories.  The  custom  of  saying  grace,  which  obtained  in 
pre-Christian  times  among  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
was  adopted  universally  by  Christian  peoples,  is  probably  less 
w  icicspread  in  private  houses  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is,  however, 
»luj  maintained  at  public  dinners  and  also  in  schools,  colleges 
and  institutions  generally.  Such  graces  are  generally  in  Latin 
ud  of  great  antiquity:  they  are  sometimes  short,  t.g.  "  Laus 


Deo,"  "  Benedictus  benedicat,"  and  sometimes,  as  at  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  of  considerable  length.  In 
some  countries  grace  has  sunk  to  a  polite  formula;  in  Germany, 
e.g.  it  is  usual  before  and  after  meals  to  bow  to  one's  neighbours 
and  say  "  Gesegnctc  MaUcit  I "  (May  your  meal  be  blessed), 
a  phrase  often  reduced  in  practice  to  "  Malrcit  "  simply. 

GRACES,  THE,  (Gr.  Xtt/xm,  Lat.  Gratiot),  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  personification  of  grace  and  charm,  both  in  nature  and  in 
moral  action.  The  transition  from  a  single  goddess,  Charts,  to 
a  number  or  group  of  Charitcs,  is  marked  in  Homer.  In  the 
Iliad  one  Char  is  is  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  another  the  promised 
wife  of  Sleep,  while  t  he  plural  Charitcs  often  occurs.  The  Charites 
are  usually  described  as  three  in  number — Aglaia  (brightness), 
Kuphrosyne  (joyfulncss),  Thalia  (bloom) — ilaughters  of  Zeus 
and  Hera  (or  Eurynorae,  daughter  of  Ocean  us),  or  of  Helios 
and  Acgtc;  in  Sparta,  however,  only  two  were  known,  Oct  a 
(noise)  and  I'hafcnna  (light),  as  at  Athens  Auxo  (increase)  and 
Hcgemone  (queen).  They  are  the  friends  of  the  Muses,  with 
whom  they  live  on  Mount  Olympus,  and  the  companions  of 
Aphrodite,  of  Pcitho,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  and  of  Hermes, 
the  god  of  eloquence,  to  each  of  whom  charm  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct.  Th«  need  of  their  assistance  to  the  artist  is  indicated 
by  the  union  of  Hephaestus  and  Charis.  The  most  ancient 
seat  of  their  cult  was  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  where  their  oldest 
images,  in  the  form  of  stones  fallen  from  heaven,  were  set  up 
in  their  temple.  Their  worship  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Eicoclcs,  whose  three  daughters  fell  into  a  well  while  dancing 
in  their  honour.  At  Orchomenus  nightly  dances  took  place, 
and  the  festival  Charitesia,  accompanied  by  musical  contests, 
was  celebrated;  in  Paros  their  worship  was  celebrated  without 
music  or  garlands,  since  it  was  there  that  Minos,  while  sacrificing 
to  the  Charitcs,  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  son 
Androgeus;  al  Messcne  they  were  revered  together  with  the 
Eumenidcs;  at  Athens,  their  rites,  kept  secret  from  the  profane, 
were  held  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropoiis.  It  was  by  Auxo, 
Hcgemone  and  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  that  young 
Athenians,  on  first  receiving  their  spear  and  shield,  took  the 
oath  to  defend  their  country.  In  works  of  art  the  Charites  were 
represented  in  early  times  as  beautiful  maidens  of  slender  form, 
hand  in  hand  or  embracing  one  another  and  wearing  drapery; 
later,  the  conception  predominated  of  three  naked  figures 
gracefully  intertwined.  Their  attributes  were  the  myrtle,  the 
rose  and  musical  instruments.  In  Rome  the  Graces  were 
never  the  objects  of  special  religious  reverence,  but  were  described 
and  represented  by  poets  and  artists  in  accordance  with  Greek 
models. 

See  F.  H.  Krauac,  Musen,  Graiien,  Horn,  und  Nympken  (1871), 
and  the  articles  by  Stolt  and  Kortwjngler  in  Roschcr's  Lexikom  <Ltr 
XlylholoiK,  and  by  S.  G«cll  in  Darcmberg  and  Saglio's  Dutummairt 
dei  anliquilii,  with  the  bibliography. 

GRAClAN  Y  MORALES.  BALTASAR  (1601-1658),  Spanish 
prose  writer,  was  born  at  Calalayud  (Aragon)  on  the  8th  of 
January  1601.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  except 
that  on  May  14,  1610,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  that 
ultimately  he  became  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Taraxona, 
where  ho  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1658.  His  principal 
works  arc  El  Iliroe  (1630),  which  describes  in  apopiithegmatic, 
phrases  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  man;  the  Arte  de  ingenio, 
tratado  de  la  Agudaa  (1642),  republished  six  years  afterwards 
under  the  title  of  Agudeta,  y  arte  de  ingenio  (1648),  a  system 
of  rhetoric  in  which  the  principles  of  conttptismo  as  opposed 
to  culteranismo  arc  inculcated;  El  Discrete  (1645),  a  delineation 
of  the  typical  courtier;  El  Ordculo  manual  y  arte  de  prudencia 
(1647),  a  system  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life;  and  El  CrUicon 
(1651-1653-1657),  an  ingenious  philosophical  allegory  of  human 
existence.  The  only  publication  which  bears  Graciin's  name  rs 
El  Comulgolorio  (1655);  his  more  important  books  were  issued 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Lorenzo  Gracian  (possibly  a  brother 
of  the  writer)  or  under  the  anagram  of  Gracian  de  Marlooea. 
Gracian  was  punished  for  publishing  without  his  superior's 
permission  El  CritUon  (in  which  Defoe  is  alleged  to  have  found 
the  germ  of  Robinson  Crusoe);  but  no  objection  wa»  taken  to 
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Madrid,  IOOJ).  Srhope 
translated  the  Ordculo  i 


its  substance.  He  has  been  excessively  praised  by  Schopenhauer, 
whose  appreciation  of  the  author  induced  him  to  translate  the 
Ordculo  manual,  and  he  has  been  unduly  depreciated  by  Ticknor 
and  others.  He  is  an  acute  thinker  and  observer,  misled  by  his 
systematic  misanthropy  and  by  his  fantastic  literary  theories. 

Sec  Karl  Boricuki.  BalUssar  Gractdn  und  die  HofliUeratur  in 
Deuiicktand  (Halle,  1894);  Benedetto  Croce,  /  Trattaksti  itatiani  del 
"  umceltismo "  t  BalUssar  Gracidn  (Napoli,  1899);  Narciso  Joie 
Linan  y  Heredia,  Baitator  Gractdn  (Madrid,  1 
and  Joseph  Jacob*  have  rcspecti 
into  German  and  English. 

GRACKLE  1  Lit.  Graaulus  or  Gracutus),  a  word  much  used  in 
ornithology,  generally  in  a  vague  sense, 'though  restricted  to 
of  the  families  Sturnidae  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
j  to  the  New.  Of  the  former  those  to  which 
it  has  been  most  commonly  applied  are  the  species  known  as 
mynas,  mainas,  and  minors  of  India  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  especially  the  Gracuta  rtligiosa  of  Linnaeus,  who,  according 
to  Jerdon  and  others,  was  probably  led  to  confer  this  epithet 
upon  it  by  confounding  it  with  the  Slurnus  or  Acridotheres 
ir-..!.'.1  which  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  sacred  to  Ram  Deo, 
one  of  their  deities,  while  the  true  Gracuta  rcligiosa  docs  not 
teem  to  be  anywhere  held  in  veneration.  This  last  is  about  10  in. 


Gratula  rdigiosa. 

tit  length,  clothed  in  a  plumage  of  glossy  black,  with  purple 
and  green  reflections,  and  a  conspicuous  patch  of  white  on  the 
quill-feathers  of  the  wings.  The  bill  is  orange  and  the  legs 
yellow,  but  the  bird's  most  characteristic  feature  is  afforded 
by  the  curious  wattles  of  bright  yellow,  which,  beginning  behind 
the  eyes,  run  backwards  in  form  of  a  lappet  on  each  side,  and  then 
icturn  in  a  narrow  stripe  to  the  top  of  the  head.  Beneath  each 
rye  also  is  a  bare  patch  of  the  same  colour.  This  species  is 
common  in  southern  India,  and  is  represented  farther  to  the 
north,  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  some  of  the  Malay  Islands  by 
cognate  forms.  They  are  all  frugivorous,  and,  being  easily 
tamed  and  learning  to  pronounce  words  very  distinctly,  arc 
favourite  cage-birds.' 

America  the  name  Crackle  has  been  applied  to  several 
of  the  genera  Scdceophagus  and  Quiscalus,  though  these 
commonly  called  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
1  and  some  of  them  "  boat-tails."   They  all  belong 
I  family  Icleridat.    The  best  known  of  these  arc  the  rusty 
?,  S.  ferrugineus,  which  is  found  in  almost  the  whole  of 
»orth  America,  and  Q.  pur  pure  us,  tf|e  purple  gracklc  or  ctow- 

1  By  tome  writen  the  birds  of  the  genera  Acridotheres  and  Temenu- 
thus  are  ron<i<iered  to  be  the  true  mynas.  and  the  species  of  Gracuta 
are  called  "  hill  mynas  "  by  way  of  distinction. 

»  For  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  various  <pccies  of  Gracuta  and 
ee  Professor  Schlrerl's  "  Bijdratfe  tot  d<-  Kennit  von  net 
Beo-  "  (Nederlanisth  Ttjdschnftvoor  dt  Durkunde  L  1-9). 


blackbird,  of  more  limited  range,  for  though  abundant  in  most 
parts  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  seems  not  to  appear 
on  the  Pacific  side.  There  is  also  Brewer's  or  the  blue-beaded 
grackle,  S.  cyanecepkalus,  which  has  a  more  western  range,  not 
occurring  to  the  eastward  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  A  fourth 
species,  Q.  major,  inhabits  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  north  as 
North  Carolina.  All  these  birds  are  of  exceedingly  omnivorous 
habit,  and  though  destroying  large  numbers  of  pernicious 
insects  are  in  many  places  held  in  bad  repute  from  the  mischief 
they  do  to  the  corn-crops.  (A.  N.) 

GRADISCA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Gorz  and 
Gradisca,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Gorx  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  3843,  mostly 
Italians.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isonzo  and  was 
formerly  a  strongly  fortified  place.  Its  principal  industry  is  silk 
spinning.  Gradisca  originally  formed  part  of  the  margraviate 
of  Friuli,  came  under  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  in  1018, 
and  in  1430  to  Venice.  Between  1471  and  1481  Gradisca  was 
fortified  by  the  Venetians,  but  in  1511  they  surrendered  it  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  In  1647  Gradisca  and  it*  territory, 
including  Aquileia  and  forty-three  smaller  places,  were  erected 
into  a  separate  countship  in  favour  of  Johann  Anton  von 
Eggenbcrg,  duke  of  Krumau.  On  the  extinction  of  bis  hne 
in  1717,  it  reverted  to  Austria,  and  was  completely  incor- 
porated with  G6rz  in  1754.  The  name  was  revived  by  the 
constitution  of  1861,  which  established  the  crown! and  of  Gorz 
and  Gradisca. 

OR  A  DO,  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo; 
11  m.  W.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  Oviedo,  on  the  river  Cubia,  a 
left-hand  tributary  of  the  Nalon.  Pop.  (toco)  17,1*5.  Grado 
is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous,  well-wooded  and  fertile 
region.  It  has  some  trade  in  timber,  live  stock,  cider  and 
agricultural  produce.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  that  of  the 
Fabrica  de  Trubia,  a  royal  cannon-foundry  and  small-arms 
factory,  5  m,  S.E. 

GRADUAL  (Med.  Lat.  graduates,  of  or  belonging  to  steps  or 
degrees;  gradus,  step),  advancing  or  taking  place  by  degrees 
or  step  by  step;  hence  used  of  a  slow  progress  or  a  gentle  de- 
clivity or  slope,  opposed  to  steep  or  precipitous.  As  a  sub- 
stantive, "  gradual  "  (Med.  Lat.  graduate  or  gradate)  is  used  of 
a  sen-ice  book  or  antiphonal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
containing  certain  antiphons,  called  "  graduals,"  sung  at  tbc 
service  of  the  Mass  after  the  reading  or  singing  of  the  Epistle. 
This  antiphon  received  the  name  either  because  it  was  sung 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar  or  while  the  deacon  was  mounting  the 
steps  of  the  ambo  for  the  reading  or  singing  of  the  Gospel.  For 
the  so-called  Gradual  Psalms,  exx.-exxxiv.,  the  "  songs  of 
degrees,"  LXX.  c#i)  di-d  BaQuwr,  sec  Psalms,  Book  or. 

GRADUATE  (Med.  Lit.  graduare,  to  admit  to  an  academical 
degree,  gradus),  in  Great  Britain  a  verb  now  only  used  in  the 
academical  sense  intransitively,  i.e.  "  to  take  or  proceed  to  a 
university  degree,"  and  figuratively  of  acquiring  knowledge  of, 
or  proficiency  in,  anything.  The  original  transitive  sense  of 
"  to  confer  or  admit  to  a  degree  "  is,  however,  still  preserved  in 
America,  where  the  word  is,  moreover,  not  strictly  confined  to 
university  degrees,  but  is  used  also  of  those  successfully  com- 
pleting a  course  of  study  at  any  educational  establishment. 
As  a  substantive,  a  "  graduate  "  (Med.  Lat.  gradual  us)  is  one 
who  has  taken  a  degree  in  a  university.  Those  who  have 
matriculated  at  a  university,  but  not  yet  taken  a  degree,  are 
known  as  "  undergraduates."  The  word  "  student,"  used  of 
undergraduates  e.g.  in  Scottish  universities,  is  never  applied 
generally  to  those  of  the  English  and  Irish  universities.  At 
Oxford  the  only  "  students  "  are  the  "  senior  students  "  (i.e. 
fellows)  and  "  junior  students "  (i.e.  undergraduates  on  the 
foundation,  or  "  scholars  ")  of  Christ  Church.  The  verb  "  to 
graduate  "  is  also  used  of  dividing  anything  into  degrees  or  parts 
in  accordance  with  a  given  Kale.  For  the  scientific  application 
sec  Graduation  below.    It  may  also  mean  "to  arrange  in 


gradations  "  or  "  to  adjust  or  apportion  according  to  a  given 
scale."  Thus  by  "a  graduated  income-tax"  is  meant  the 
system  by  which  the  percentage  paid  differs  according  to  the 
of  income  on  a  pre-arranged  Kale. 
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GRADUATION  (sec  also  Graduate),  the  art  of  dividing  straight 
scales,  circular  arcs  or  whole  circumferences  into  any  required 
number  of  equal  parts.  It  is  the  roost  important  and  difficult 
part  of  the  work  of  the  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  is 
required  in  the  construction  of  most  physical,  astronomical, 
nautical  and  surveying  instruments. 

The  art  was  first  practised  by  clockmakers  for  cutting  the 
teeth  of  their  wheels  at  regular  intervals;  but  so  long  as  it  was 
confined  to  them  no  particular  delicacy  or  accurate  nicety  in 
its  performance  was  required.  This  only  arose  when  astronomy 
began  to  be  seriously  studied,  and  the  exact  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  determined,  which  created  the  necessity 
for  strictly  accurate  means  of  measuring  linear  and  angular 
magnitudes.  Then  it  was  seen  that  graduation  was  an  art  which 
required  special  talents  and  training,  and  the  best  artists  gave 
great  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  astronomical  instruments. 
Of  these  may  be  named  Abraham  Sharp  (1651-1742),  John 
Bird  (1700-1776).  John  Smcaton  (1724-1792),  Jesse  Ramsden 
(1735-1800).  John  Troughton,  Edward  Troughton  (i7S3-'8j5), 
William  Simms  (1793-1860)  and  Andrew  Ross. 

The  first  graduated  instrument  must  have  been  done  by  the 
hand  and  eye  alone,  whether  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  straight- 
edge with  equal  divisions,  or  a  screw  or  a  divided  plate;  but, 
once  in  the  possession  of  one  such  divided  instrument,  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  employ  it  as  a  standard.  Hence 
graduation  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  branches,  original 
graduation  and  copying,  which  latter  may  be  done  either  by  the 
hand  or  by  a  machine  called  a  dividing  engine.  Graduation 
may  therefore  be  treated  under  the  three  heads  of  original 
graduation,  copying  and  machine  graduation. 

Original  Graduation. — In  regard  to  the  graduation  of  straight 
scales  elementary  geometry  provides  the  means  of  dividing 
a  straight  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  by  the  method 
of  continual  bisection;  but  the  practical  realization  of  the 
geometrical  construction  is  so  difficult  as  to  render  the  method 
untrustworthy.  This  method,  which  employs  the  common 
diagonal  scale,  was  used  in  dividing  a  quadrant  of  3  ft.  radius, 
which  belonged  to  Napier  of  Mcrchiston,  and  which  only  read 
to  minutes — a  result,  according  to  Thomson  and  Tail  (Nat. 
Phil.),  "  giving  no  greater  accuracy  than  is  now  attainable  by 
the  pocket  sextants  of  Troughton  and  Simms,  the  radius  of 
whose  arc  is  little  more  than  an  inch." 

The  original  graduation  of  a  straight  line  it  done  either  by  the 
method  of  continual  bisection  or  by  stepping.  In  continual  bisection 
the  entire  length  of  the  line  is  fit  1  bid  down.  Then,  as  nearly  as 
poftsiblc,  half  that  distance  is  taken  in  the  beam-compass  and  marked 
off  by  faint  arcs  from  each  end  of  the  line.  Should  these  marks 
coincide  the  exact  middle  point  of  the  line  it  obtained.  If  not.  as 
will  almost  always  be  the  case,  the  distance  betwrcn  the  marks  is 
carefully  bisected  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
same  process  is  again  applied  to  the  halve*  thus  obtained,  and  so  on 
in  succession,  dividing  the  line  into  parts  represented  by  2,  4,  8,  16, 
Stc.  till  the  desired  divisions  arc  reached.  In  the  method  of  stepping 
the  smallest  division  required  is  first  taken,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
by  spring  dividers,  and  that  distance  is  then  laid  off.  by  successive 
stops,  from  one  end  of  the  line.  In  this  method,  any  error  at  starling 
will  be  multiplied  at  each  division  by  the  number  of  that  division. 
Errors  so  made  arc  usually  adjusted  by  the  dots  being  put  either 
bark  or  forward  a  little  by  means  of  the  dividing  punch  guided  by  a 
magnifying  glass.  This  is  an  extremely  tedious  process,  as  the  dot 
when  so  alt 


in  principle 


arc  apt  to  get  insufferably  large  and 

shapeless. 

The  division  of  circular  arcs  is  essentially  the 
as  the  graduation  of  straight  lines. 

The  first  example  of  note  is  the  8-ft.  mural  circle  which  wa» 
graduated  by  George  Graham  (1673-1751)  for  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory in  1775.  In  this  two  concentric  arcs  of  radii  96^85  and 
95  8  in.  respectively  were  first  described  by  the  beam-compass.  On 
the  inner  of  these  the  arc  of  90°  was  to  be  divided  into  degrees  and 
12th  parts  of  a  degree,  while  the  same  on  the  outer  was  to  be  divided 
into  96  equal  parts  and  these  again  into  16th  parts.  The  reason  for 
adopting  the  latter  was  that.  90  and  16  being  both  powers  of  J,  the 
divisions  could  be  got  at  by  continual  bisection  alone,  which,  in 
Graham's  opinion,  who  first  employed  it,  it  the  only  accurate 
method,  and  would  thus  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
divisions  of  the  outer  arc.  With  the  same  distance  on  the  beam- 
compass  at  was  used  to  describe  the  inner  arc,  laid  off  from  o*. 
the  point  6o*  was  at  once  determined.   With  the  points  o* 


as  centres  successively,  and  a  distance  on  the  I 
nearly  bisecting  the  arc  of  60*,  two  slight  marks  were  made  on  the 
arc;  the  distance  between  these  marks  was  divided  by  the  hand 
aided  by  a  lens,  and  this  cave  the  point  30*  The  chord  of  60* 
laid  off  from  the  point  30  gave  the  point  90*,  and  the  quadrant 
was  now  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  Each  of  these  parts  was 
similarly  bisected,  and  the  resulting  divisions  again  trisected,  giving 
18  parti  of  5*  each.  Each  of  these  quinquescrtcd  gave  degrees,  the 
12th  parts  of  which  were  arrived  at  by  bisecting  and  trisecting  as 
before.  The  outer  arc  was  divided  by  continual  bisection  alone, 
and  a  table  was  constructed  by  which  the  readings  of  the  one  arc 
could  be  converted  into  those  of  the  other.  After  the  dots  iadi- 
eating  the  required  divisions  were  obtained,  either  straight  strokes 
all  directed  towards  the  centre  were  drawn  through  them  by  the 
dividing  knife,  or  sometimes  small  arcs  were  drawn  through  them 
by  the  beam-compass  having  its  fixed  point  somewhere  on  the  line 
which  was  a  tangent  to  the  quadrantal  arc  at  the  point  where  a, 
division  was  to  be  marked. 

The  next  important  example  of  graduation  was  done  by  Bird  in 
1767.  His  quadrant,  which  was  also  8-ft.  radius,  was  divided 
into  degrees  and  12th  parts  of  a  degree.  He  employed  the  method 
of  continual  bisection  aided  by  chords  taken  from  an  exact  scale  of 
equal  parts,  which  could  read  to  001  of -an  inch,  and  which  he  had 
previously  graduated  by  continual  bisections.  With  the  beam- 
compass  an  arc  of  radius  95  938  in.  »as  first  drawn.  From  this 
radius  the  chords  of  to*.  15  ,  10*  20'  4*  40'  and  42*  40'  were  com- 
puted, and  each  of  them  by  means  of  the  scale  of  equal  parts  laid 
off  on  a  separate  beam-compass  to  be  ready.  The  radius  laid  off 
from  o°  gave  the  point  60*;  by  the  chord  of30*  the  arc  of  60°  was 
bisected;  from  the  point  30*  the  radius  laid  off  gave  the  point  90* ; 
the  chord  of  15*  laid  off  backwards  from  90*  gave  the  point  75*; 
from  7£*  was  laid  off  forwards  the  chord  of  10*  20';  and  from  00* 
was  laid  off  backwards  the  chord  of  4*  40';  and  these  were  found  to 
coincide  in  the  point  85*  20'.  Now  85*  20'  being  —5'  X  1024  — 
$'Xlu,  the  final  divisions  of  85*  20'  were  found  by  continual  bi- 
sections. For  the  remainder  of  the  quadrant  beyond  85*  ao', 
containing  56  divisions  of  5'  each,  the  chord  of  64  such  divisions 
was  Laid  off  from  the  point  85*  40',  and  the  corresponding  arc 


arc 
off 


divided  by  continual  bisections  as  before.  There  was  thus  a  severe 
check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  points  already  found,  via.  15*,  30*. 
60°,  75  ,  ooe,  which,  however,  were  found  to  coincide  with  the 
corresponding  points  obtained  by  continual  bisections.  The  short 
lines  through  the  dots  were  drawn  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 

The  next  eminent  artists  in  original  graduation  are  the  brothers 
John  and  Edward  Troughton.  The  former  was  the  first  to  devise  a' 
means  of  graduating  the  quadrant  by  continual  bisection  without 
the  aid  of  such  a  scale  of  equal  parts  as  was  used  by  Bird.  His 
method  was  as  follows:  The  radius  of  the  quadrant  laid  off  from 
o*  gave  the  point  60*.  This  arc  bisected  ana  the  half  laid  off  from 
60  gave  the  point  90".  The  arc  between  60"  and  90*  bisected 'gave 
75*;  the  arc  between  75*  and  oo*  bisected  gave  the  point  82*  30'. 
and  the  arc  between  82  30'  and  90*  biscctedgave  the  point  86*  15'. 
Further,  the  arc  between  82*  30'  and  86*  15'  trisected,  and  two- 
thirds  of  it  taken  beyond  82*  30',  gave  the  point  85*,  while  the 
between  85*  and  86  15'  also  trisected,  ana  one-third  part  laid 
beyond  85  ,  gave  the  point  85°  25'.  Lastly,  the  arc  between  85* 
and  85*  25'  being  quinqucsectcd,  and  four-fifths  taken  tx-voad  85*. 
gave  85*  2o'.  which  a*  before  is-5'XJM.  and  to  can  be  finally 
divided  by  continual  bisection. 

The  method  of  original  graduation  discovered  by  Edward  Trough- 
ton  is  fully  descril>ed  in  the  FktloyopkUal  Transactions  for  1809,  at 
employed  by  himself  to  divide  a  meridian  circle  of  4  ft.  radius.  The 
circle  »as  first  accurately  turned  both  on  its  face  and  its  inner  and 
outer  edges.  A  roller  was  next  provided,  of  such  diameter  that  it 
revolved  16  times  on  its  own  axis  while  made  to  roll  once  round 
the  outer  edge  of  the  circle.  This  roller,  made  movable  on  pivots, 
was  attached  to  a  frame-work,  which  could  be  slid  freely,  yet  tightly, 
along  iliccinlc,  the  roller  meanwhile  revolving,  by  means  of  frictional 
contact,  on  the  outer  edge.  The  roller  was  aljo.  after  having  been 
properly  adjusted  as  to  size,  divided  as  accurately  as  possible  into 
16  equal  parts  by  lines  parallel  to  its  axis.  While  the  frame  carrying 
the  roller  was  moved  once  round  along  the  circle,  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  roller-divisions  with  the  circle  were  accurately  ob- 
served by  two  microscopes  attached  to  the  frame,  one  of  which 
(which  we  shall  call  H)  commanded  the  ring  on  the  circle  near  its 
edge,  which  was  to  receive  the  divisions  and  the  other  viewed  the 
roller-divisions.  The  points  of  contact  thus  ascertained  were  marked 
with  faint  dots,  and  the  meridian  circle  thereby  divided  into  256 
very  nearly  equal  parts. 

The  next  part  of  the  operation  was  to  find  out  and  tabulate  the 
errors  of  these  dots,  which  are  called  apparent  errors,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  error  of  each  dot  being  ascertained  on  the  supposition 
that  its  neighbours  are  all  correct.  For  this  purpose  two  micro- 
scopes (which  we  shall  call  A  and  B)  were  taken,  with  cross  wire* 
and  micrometer  adjustments, consisting  of  a  screw  and  head  divided 
into  too  divisions,  50  of  which  read  in  the  one  and  50  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  microscopes  were  fixed  so  that  their  cross-wire* 
respectively  bisected  the  dots  o  and  128,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  diametrically  opposite.  Th?  circle  was  now  turned  naif-way 
and  60*  I  round  on  its  axis,  so  that  dot  128  coincided  with  the  wire  of  A. 
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and.  should  dot  0  be  found  to  coincide  with  B,  then  the  two  dot* 
hot  180*  apart.  If  pot.  the  cross  wire  of  B  was  moved  till  it  coin- 
cidcd  with  dot  o,  and  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  micrometer 
head  noted.  Half  this  number  save  clearly  the  error  of  dot  128, 
and  it  was  tabulated  +  or —according  as  the  arcual  distance  between 
o  and  138  was  found  to  exceed  or  fall  abort  of  the  remaining  part, 
of  the  circumference.  The  microscope  B  was  now  shifted,  A  re- 
maining opposite  dot  o  as  before,  till  its  wire  bisected  dot  64,  and, 
by  giving  the  circle  one  quarter  of  a  turn  on  its  axis,  the  difference 
of  the  arc*  between  dots  o  and  64  and  between  64  and  128  was 
obtained.  .The  half  of  this  difference  gave  the  apparent  error  of 
dot  64.  which  was  tabulated  with  its  proper  sign.  With  the  micro- 
scope A  still  in  the  same  position  the  error  of  dot  IQ3  was  obtained, 
and  in  the  same  way  by  shifting  B  to  dot  32  the  errors  of  dots  33, 
06,  160  and  324  were  successively  ascertained.  In  this  way  the 
apparent  errors  of  all  the  356  dot*  were  tabulated. 

From  this  table  of  apparent  errors  a  table  of  real  errors  was 
drawn  up  by  employing  the  following  formula: — 

|(x ,  -fx, )  -f»« the  real  error  of  dot  b, 
where  r.  is  the  real  error  of  dot  a,  x,  the  real  error  of  dot  e,  and  1 
the  apparent  error  of  dot  b  midway  between  a  and  e.    Having  got 
the  real  errors  of  any  two  dots,  the  table  of  apparent  errors  give* 
the  means  of  finding  the  real  errors  of  all  the  other  dots. 

The  last  part  of  Troughton's  process  was  to  employ  them  to  cut 
the  final  divisions  of  the  circle,  which  were  to  be  spaces  of  5'  each. 
Now  the  mean  interval  between  any  two  dots  is  36o'7256«s'Xi6|, 
and  hence,  in  the  final  division,  this  interval  must  be  divided  into 
t6]  equal  parts.  To  accomplish  this  a  small  instrument,  called  a 
subdividing  sector,  was  provided.  It  was  formed  of  thin  brass  and 
had  a  radius  about  four  times  that  of  the  roller,  but  made  adjustable 
as  to  length.  The  sector  was  placed  concentrically  on  the  axis, 
and  rested  on  the  upper  end  of  the  roller.  It  turned  by  frictional 
adhesion  along  with  the  roller,  but  was  sufficiently  loose  to  allow 
of  its  being  moved  back  by  hand  to  any  position  without  affecting 
the  roller.  While  the  roller  passes  over  an  angular  space  equal  to 
the  mean  interval  between  two  dots,  any  point  of  the  sector  must 
pass  over  16  times  that  interval,  that  is  to  say,  over  an  angle  re- 
presented by  36o*X  16/356 -23*  30'.  This  interval  was  therefore 
divided  by  l6f,  and  a  space  equal  to  16  of  the  parts  taken.  This  was 
laid  off  on  the  arc  of  the  sector  and  divided  into  16  equal  parts,  each 
equal  to  I*  20';  and,  to  provide  for  the  necessary  |ths  of  a  division, 
there  was  laid  off  at  each  end  of  the  sector,  and  beyond  the  16 
equal  parts,  two  of  these  parts  each  subdivided  into  8  equal  parts. 
A  microscope  with  cross  wires,  which  we  shall  call  I,  was  placed  on 
the  main  frame,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  sector  divisions, 
iost  as  the  microscope  H  viewed  the  final  divisions  of  the  circle. 
Before  the  first  or  zero  mark  was  cut,  the  xero  of  the  sector  was 
brought  under  I  and  then  the  division  cut  at  the  point  on  the  circle 
indicated  by  H,  which  also  coincided  with  the  dot  a  The  frame 
was  then  slipped  along  the  circle  by  the  slow  screw  motion  provided 
for  the  purpose,  till  the  first  sector-division,  by  the  action  of  the 
roller,  was  brought  under  I.  The  second  mark  was  then  cut  on  the 
circle  at  the  point  indicated  by  H.  That  the  marks  thus  obtained 
j re  5'  apart  is  evident  when  we  reflect  that  the  distance  between 
them  must  be  th  of  a  division  on  the  lection  which  by  construction 
a  1*  30'.  In  this  way  the  first  16  divisions  were  cut;  but  before 
cutting  the  17th  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  micrometer  wires 
of  H  to  the  real  error  of  dot  I,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  and  bring 
back  the  sector,  not  to  xero,  but  to  }th  short  of  xero.  Starting 
from  this  position  the  divisions  between  dots  1  and  3  were  filled  in, 
and  then  H  was  adjusted  to  the  real  error  of  dot  2,  and  the  sector 
brought  back  to  its  proper  division  before  commencing  the  third 
course.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  through  the  whole  circle,  the 
microscope  H  was  finally  found  with  its  wire  at  zero,  and  the  sector 
with  its  16th  division  under  its  microscope  indicating  that  the 


Cofyi*t—  In  graduation  by  copying  the  pattern  must  be 
either  an  accurately  divided  straight  scale,  or  an  accurately 
divided  circle,  commonly  called  a  dividing  plait. 

In  copying  a  straight  scale  the  pattern  and  scale  to  be  divided, 
usually  called  the  work,  are  first  fixed  side  by  side,  with  their 
upper  faces  in  the  same  plane.  The  dividing  square,  which  closely 
resembles  an  ordinary  joiner's  square,  is  then  laid  across  both, 
and  the  point  of  tbc  dividing  knife  dropped  into  the  zero  division 
of  the  pattern.  The  square  is  now  moved  up  close  to  the  point 
of  the  knife;  and,  while  it  is  held  firmly  in  this  position  by  the 
left  hand,  the  first  division  on  the  work  is  made  by  drawing  tbc 
knife  along  the  edge  of  the  square  with  the  right  hand. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  divisions  required  on  a  Kale 
axe  either  greater  or  less  than  those  on  the  pattern.  To  meet 
this  case,  and  st  ill  use  the  same  pattern,  the  work  must  be  fixed 
at  a  certain  angle  of  inclination  with  the  pattern.  This  angle 
is  found  in  the  following  way.  Take  the  exact  ratio  of  a  division 
on  the  pattern  to  the  required  division  on  the  scale.    Call  this 


ratio  a.  Then,  if  the  required  divisions  are  longer  than'  those 
of  the  pattern,  the  angle  is  cos"'o,  but,  if  shorter,  the  angle  is 
sec"1  a.  In  the  former  case  two  operations  are  required  before 
the  divisions  are  cut:  first,  the  square  is  laid  on  the  pattern, 
and  the  corresponding  divisions  merely  notched  very  faintly 
on  the  edge  of  the  work;  and,  secondly,  the  square  is  applied 
to  the  work  and  the  final  divisions  drawn  opposite  each  faint 
notch.  In  the  second  case,  that  is,  when  the  angle  is  sec~'a,  the 
dividing  square  is  applied  to  the  work,  and  the  divisions  cut 
when  the  edge  of  the  square  coincides  with  the  end  of  each 
division  on  the  pattern. 

In  copying  circles  use  is  made  of  the  dividing  plate.  This 
is  a  circular  plate  of  brass,  of  36  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  carefully 
graduated  near  its  outer  edge.  It  is  turned  quite  flat,  and  has 
a  steel  pin  fixed  in  its  centre,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  plane. 
For  guiding  the  dividing  knife  an  instrument  called  an  index 
is  employed.  This  is  a  straight  bar  of  thin  steel  of  length  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  plate.  A  piece  of  metal,  having  a  V  notch 
with  its  angle  a  right  angle,  is  riveted  to  one  end  of  the  bar  in 
such  a  position  that  the  vertex  of  the  notch  is  exactly  in  a  line 
with  the  edge  of  the  steel  bar.  In  this  way,  when  the  index  is 
laid  on  the  plate,  with  the  notch  grasping  the  central  pin,  the 
straight  edge  of  the  steel  bar  lies  exactly  along  a  radius.  The 
work  to  be  graduated  is  laid  fiat  on  the  dividing  plate,  and  fixed 
by  two  clamps  in  a  position  exactly  concentric  with  it.  The 
index  is  now  laid  on,  with  its  edge  coinciding  with  any  required 
division  on  the  dividing  plate,  and  the  corresponding  division 
on  the  work  is  cut  by  drawing  the  dividing  knife  along  the 
straight  edge  of  the  index. 

Machine  Graduation. — The  first  dividing  engine  was  probably 
that  of  Henry  Hindley  of  York,  constructed  in  1740,  and  chiefly 
used  by  him  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  clock  wheels.  This  was 
followed  shortly  after  by  an  engine-  devised  by  the  due  de 
Chaulnes;but  the  first  notable  engine  was  that  made  byRamsdcn, 
of  which  an  account  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Longitude 
in  1777.  He  was  rewarded  by  that  board  with  a  sum  of  £300, 
and  a  further  sum  of  £3 1 5  was  given  to  htm  on  condition  that  be 
would  divide,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  the  instruments  of  other 
makers.  The  essential  principles  of  Ramsden's  machine  have 
been  repeated  in  almost  all  succeeding  engines  for  dividing 
circles. 

Ramsden's  machine  consisted  of  a  large  brass  plate  43  in.  in  dia- 
meter, carefully  turned  and  movable  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  edge 
of  the  plate  was  ratched  with  2160  teeth,  into  which  a  tangent 
screw  worked,  by  means  of  which  the  plate  could  be  made  to  turn 
through  any  required  angle.  Thus  six  turns  of  the  screw  moved 
tbc  plate  through  1",  and  ,-.,th  of  a  turn  through  tilth  of  a  degree. 
On  the  axis  of  the  tangent  screw  was  placed  a  cylinder  having  a 
spiral  groove  cut  on  its  surface.  A  ratchet-wheel  containing  60 
teeth  was  attached  to  this  cylinder,  and  was  so  arranged  that,  when 
the  cylinder  moved  in  one  direction,  it  carried  the  tangent  screw 
with  it,  and  so  turned  the  plate,  but  when  it  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  left  the  tangent  screw,  and  with  it  the  plate,  stationary. 
Round  the  spiral  groove  of  the  cylinder  a  catgut  band  was  wound, 
one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a  treadle  and  the  other  to  a  counter- 
poise weight.  When  the  treadle  was  depressed  the  tangent  screw 
turned  round,  and  when  the  pressure  was  removed  it  returned,  in 
obedience  to  the  weight,  to  its  former  position  without  affecting 
the  screw.  Provision  was  also  made  whereby  certain  stops  could  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  screw,  which  only  allowed  it  the  requisite 
amount  of  turning.  The  work  to  be  divided  was  firmly  fixed  on  the 
plate,  and  made  concentric  with  it.  The  divisions  were  cut,  while 
the  screw  was  stationary,  by  means  of  a  dividing  knife  attached  to 
a  swing  frame,  which  allowed  it  to  have  only  a  radial  motion.  In 
this  way  the  artist  could  divide  very  rapidly  by  alternately  depress- 
ing the  treadle  and  working  the  dividing  knife. 

Ramsden  also  constructed  a  linear  dividing  engine  on  essentially 
the  same  principle.  If  we  imagine  the  rim  of  the  circular 
plate  with  iu  notches  stretched  out  into  a  straight  line  and  made 
movable  in  a  straight  slot,  the  screw,  treadle,  &c.,  remaining 
as  before,  we  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  linear  engine. 

In  1793  Edward  Troughton  finished  a  circular  dividing 
engine,  of  which  the  plate  was  smaller  than  in  Ramsden's,  and 
which  differed  considerably  in  simplifying  matters  of  detail. 
The  plate  was  originally  divided  by  Troughton 's  own  method, 
already  described,  and  the  divisions  so  obtained  were  employed 
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to  ratch  the  edge  of  the  plate  for  receiving  the  tangent  screw 
with  great  accuracy.  Andrew  Ross  (Trans.  Soc.  Arts,  1830- 
1831)  constructed  a  dividing  machine  which  differs  considerably 
from  those  Of  Ramsden  and  Trough  ton. 

The  essential  point  of  difference  is  that,  in  Ross's  engine,  the 
tangent  screw  does  not  turn  the  engine  plate;  that  is  done  by  an 
independent  apparatus,  and  the  function  of  the  tangent  screw  is 
only  to  stop  the  plate  after  it  has  passed  through  the  required 
angular  interval  between  two  divisions  on  the  work  to  be  graduated. 
Round  the  circumference  of  the  plate  are  fixed  48  projections  which 
just  look  as  if  the  circumference  had  been  divided  into  ss  many 
deep  snd  somewhat  peculiarly  shaped  notches  or  teeth.  Through 
each  of  these  teeth  a  hole  is  bored  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plate 
and  also  to  a  tangent  to  its  circumference.  Into  these  holes  are 
screwed  steel  screws  with  capstan  heads  and  flat  ends.  The  tangent 
screw  consists  only  of  a  single  turn  of  a  large  square  thread  which 
works  in  the  teeth  or  notches  of  the  plate.  This  thread  is  pierced 
by  90  equally  distant  boles,  all  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw, 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  it.  Into  each  of  these  holes  is  in- 
serted a  steel  screw  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  teeth,  but  with 
its  end  rounded.  It  is  the  rounded  and  flat  ends  of  these  sets  of 
screws  coming  together  that  stop  the  engine  plate  at  the  desired 
position,  and  the  exact  point  can  be  nicely  adjusted  by  suitably 
turning  the  screws. 


became  convinced  that  to  copy  upon  smaller  circles  the  divisions 
which  had  been  put  upon  a  large  plate  with  very  great  accuracy 
was  not  only  more  expeditious  but  more  exact  than  original 
graduation.  His  machine  involved  essentially  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Trougbton's.  The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  by 
permission. 

The  plate  A  is  46  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  composed  of  gun-metal 
cast  in  one  solid  piece.  It  has  two  sets  of  5'  divisions — one  very 
faint  on  an  inlaid  ring  of  silver,  and  the  other  stronger  on  the  gun- 
metal.  These  were  put  on  by  original  graduation,  mainly  on  the 
plan  of  Edward  Troughton.  One  very  great  improvement  in  this 
engine  is  that  the  axis  B  is  tubular,  as  seen  at  C.  The  object  of  this 
hollow  is  to  receive  the  axis  of  the  circle  to  be  divided,  so  that  it 
can  be  fixed  flat  to  the  plate  by  the  clamps  E,  without  having  first 
to  be  detached  from  the  axis  and  other  parts  to  which  it  has  already 
been  carefully  fitted.  This  obviates  the  necessity  for  resetting, 
which  can  hardly  be  done  without  some  error.  D  is  the  tangent 
screw,  snd  P  the  frame  carrying  it.  which  turns  on  carefully  polished 
steel  pivots.  The  screw  is  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the  plate 
by  a  spiral  spring  acting  under  the  end  of  the  lever  G,  and  by  screw- 
ing the  lever  down  the  screw  can  be  altogether  removed  from  contact 
with  the  plate.  The  edge  of  the  plate  is  ratched  by  43JO  teeth  which 
were  cut  opposite  the  original  division  by  a  circular  cutter  attached 
to  the  screw  frame.  H  is  the  spiral  barrel  round  which  the  catgut 
band  is  wound,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  crank  L  on  the 
end  of  the  axis  J  and  the  other  to  a  counterpoise  weight  not  seen. 
On  the  other  end  of  J  is  another  crank  inclined  to  L  snd  carrying  a 
band  and  counterpoise  weight  seen  at  K.  The  object  of  this  weight 
is  to  balance  the  former  and  give  steadiness  to  the  motion.    On  the 


axis  J  is  seen  a  pair  of  bevelled  wheels  which  move  the  rod  I,  which, 

by  another  pair  of  bevelled  wheels  attached  to  the  box  N,  gives 
motion  to  the  axis  M,  on  the  end  of  which  is  an  eccentric  for  moving 
the  bent  lever  O,  which  actuates  the  bar  carrying  the  cutter.  Be- 
tween the  eccentric  and  the  point  of  the  screw  P  is  an  undulating 
plate  by  which  long  divisions  can  be  cut.  The  cutting  apparatus 
is  supported  upon  the  two  parallel  rails  which  can  be  elevated  or 
dcpre**ed  at  pleasure  by  the  nuts  Q.  Also  the  cutting  apparatus 
can  be  moved  forward  or  backward  upon  these  rails  to  suit  circles 
of  different  diameters.  The  box  N  is  movable  upon  the  bar  R,  and 
the  rod  I  is  adjustable  as  to  length  by  having  a  kind  of  telescope 
joint.  The  engine  is  self-acting,  and  can  be  driver,  either  by  hand 
or  by  a  steam-engine  or  other  motive  power.  It  can  be  thrown  in 
or  out  of  gear  at  once  by  a  handle  seen  at  S. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  Donkin's  linear  dividing  engine; 
in  which  a  compensating  arrangement  is  employed  whereby 
great  accuracy  is  obtained  notwithstanding  the  inequalities  of 
the  screw  used  to  advance  the  cutting  tool.  Dividing  engines 
have  also  been  made  by  Reichenbacb,  Repsold  and  other*  in 
Germany,  Gam  bey  in  Paris  and  by  several  other  astronomical 
instrument-makers.  A  machine  constructed  by  E.  R.  Watts 
k  Son  is  described  by  G.  T.  McCaw,  in  the  Monthly  Net.  R.  A.  S., 
January  1009. 

References. — Bird.  Method  of  dividing  Astronomical  Instruments 
(London,  1767);  Due  de  Chaulncs,  Nouvelle  Klithodt  pour  dnistr 
Us  instruments  de  mathhnaltque  rt  d'astronomie  (1768);  Ramsden, 
Description  oj  an  Enrine  for  dieidint  Molhematual  Instruments 
(London.  1777);  Troughton  s  memoir,  Phil.  Trans.  (1809);  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  v.  325,  viii.  141,  ix.  17,  35. 
See  also  J.  E.  Wat  kins,  "  On  the  Ramsden  Machine,"  Smiiksont  m 
Rtp.  (1890).  p.  721;  and  L.  Ambronn,  Attronomische  Instrumenttn- 
kunde  (1809).  (J.  Bl.) 

GRADUS,  or  Gradl-s  ad  Pa&nasscm  (a  step  to  Parnassus), 
a  Latin  (or  Greek)  dictionary,  in  which  the  quantities  of  the 
vowels  of  the  words  arc  marked.  Synonyms,  epithets  and 
poetical  expressions  and  extracts  arc  also  included  under  the 
more  important  headings,  the  whole  being  intended  as  an  aid 
for  students  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse  composition.  The  first 
Latin  gradus  was  compiled  in  1702  by  the  Jesuit  Paul  Aler 
(1656-1717),  a  famous  schoolmaster.  There  is  a  Latin  gradus 
by  C.  D.  Yonge  (1850);  English-Latin  by  A.  C.  Ainger  and 
H.  G.  Wintle  (1S90);  Greek  by  J.  Brasse  (1828)  and  E.  iialtby 
(181 5),  bishop  of  Durham. 

GRAETZ,  HEINRICH  (1817-1891),  the  foremost  Jewish 
historian  of  modem  times,  was  born  in  Posen  in  181 7  and  died 
at  Munich  in  1891.  He  received  a  desultory  education,  and 
was  largely  self-taught.  An  important  stage  in  his  development 
was  the  period  of  three  years  that  he  spent  at  Oldenburg  as 
assistant  and  pupil  of  S.  R.  Hirsch,  whose  enlightened  orthodoxy 
was  for  a  time  very  attractive  to  Gractx.  Later  06  Gracta 
proceeded  to  Brcslau,  where  he  matriculated  in  1842.  Breslau 
was  then  becoming  the  headquarters  of  Abraham  Geiger,  the 
leader  of  Jewish  reform.  Gractz  was  repelled  by  Geiger's 
attitude,  and  though  he  subsequently  took  radical  views  of  the 
Bible  and  tradition  (which  made  him  an  opponent  of  Hirsch), 
Gractz  remained  a  life- long  foe  to  reform.  He  contended  for 
freedom  of  thought;  he  had  no  desire  to  fight  for  freedom 
of  ritual  practice.  He  momentarily  thought  of  entering  the 
rabbinate,  but  be  was  unsuited  to  that  career.  For  some  years 
he  supported  himself  as  a  tutor.  He  had  previously  won  repute 
by  his  published  essays,  but  in  i8sj  the  publication  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  history  of  the  Jews  made  him  famous.  This 
fourth  volume  (the  first  to  be  published)  dealt  with  the  Talmud. 
It  was  a  brilliant  resuscitation  of  the  past.  Gractx's  skill  in 
piecing  together  detached  fragments  of  information,  his  vast 
learning  and  extraordinary  critical  acumen,  were  equalled  by 
his  vivid  power  of  presenting  personalities.  No  Jewish  book 
of  the  19th  century  produced  such  a  sensation  as  this,  and 
Gractx  won  at  a  bound  the  position  he  still  occupies  as  recog- 
nized master  of  Jewish  history.  His  Cesckicktt  der  Juden, 
begun  in  1853,  was  completed  in  1875;  new  editions  of  the 
several  volumes  were  frequent.  The  work  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages;  it  appeared  in  English  in  five  volumes 
in  1891-1895.  The  History  is  defective  in  its  lack  of  objectivity; 
Graetx's  judgments  are  sometimes  biassed,  and  in  particular  he 
lacks  sympathy  with  mysticism.   But  the  history  is  a  work 
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of  genius.  Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  voL  iv. 
Gractx  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  new  Breslau  Seminary, 
of  which  the  first  director  was  Z.  Frank  el.  Gractx  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  office;  in  1869  he  was  created  pro- 
fessor by  the  government,  and  also  lectured  at  the  Breslau 
University.  GraeU  attained  considerable  repute  as  a  biblical 
critic  He  was  the  author  of  many  bold  conjectures  as  to  the 
date  of  Ruth,  Eccksiastes,  Esther  and  other  biblical  books. 
His  critical  edition  of  the  Psalms  (1882-1883)  was  his  chief  con- 
tribution to  biblical  exegesis,  but  after  his  death  Professor 
Bacher  edited  Gractz's  Emendatiemcs  to  many  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures. 

A  full  bibliography  of  Graetx's  works  is  given  in  the  Jexvisk 
Quarterly  Review,  tv.  194 ;  a  memoir  of  Gractx  is  also  to  be  found 
there.  Another  full  memoir  was  prefixed  to  the  "  index  "  volume 
of  the  History  in  the  American  re-issue  of  the  English  translation 
in  six  volume*  (Philadelphia.  1898).  (I.  A.) 

GRAEVIUS  (properly  GsJivx  or  Gtxnx),  JOHANN  OEORO 
(1631-1703),  German  classical  scholar  and  critic,  was  born  at 
Naumburg,  Saxony,  on  the  JQth  of  January  :63a.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  law,  but  having  made  the  acquaintance 
of  J.  F.  Gronovius  during  a  casual  visit  to  Deventer,  under  his 
influence  he  abandoned  jurisprudence  for  philology.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  D.  Heinsius  at  Leiden,  and  under  the 
Protestant  theologians  A.  Morus  and  D.  Blondel  at  Amsterdam. 
During  his  residence  in  Amsterdam,  under  Blondel's  influence 
be  abandoned  Lutheran  ism  and  joined  the  Reformed  Church; 
and  in  1656  he  was  called  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Duisburg.  Two  years 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gronovius,  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  that  scholar  at  Deventer;  in  1661  be  was  translated 
to  the  university  of  Utrecht,  where  he  occupied  first  the  chair 
of  rhetoric,  and  from  2667  until  his  death  (January  nth,  1703) 
that  of  history  and  politics.  Gracvius  enjoyed  a  very  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  bis  lecture-room  was  crowded 
by  pupils,  many  of  them  of  distinguished  rank,  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world.  He  was  honoured  with  special  recogni- 
tion by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  a  particular  favourite  of  William  III. 
of  England,  who  made  him  historiographer  royal. 

Hb  two  most  important  works  are  the  Thesaurus  antiquilalum 
Rcmanarum  (1694-1699,  in  12  volumes),  and  the  Thesaurus  antu 
qustatum  tt  histerrusrum  Italiae  published  after  his  death,  and 
continued  by  the  elder  Bur  ma  tin  (1704-1735).  His  editions  of  the 
classics,  although  tbey  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  scholarship, 
are  now  for  the  most  part  superseded.  They  include  Hestod  (1667V 
Lucian.  Pseudosopkista  (i668),Ju&tin,  Htsloriae  Pkilippuae  (1669). 
Suetonius  (1672).  Catullus,  Tibullus  et  Propertius  (1680),  and 
several  of  the  works  of  Cicero  (his  best  production).  He  also  edited 
many  of  the  writings  of  contemporary  scholars.  The  Oraiio  funebris 
by  r.  Burmann  (1703V  contains  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  works 
of  this  scholar;  see  also  P.  H.  Kulb  in  Ersch  and 


Eneyktop&dte,  and  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  of 
(I9«»8>. 

GRAF.  ARTURO  (1848-  ),  Italian  poet,  of  German  ex- 
traction, was  born  at  Athens.  He  was  educated  at  Naples 
University  and  became  a  lecturer  on  Italian  literature  in  Rome, 
till  in  1882  be  was  appointed  professor  at  Turin.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Giornale  delta  letter  at  ur  a  italiona,  and  his 
include  valuable  prose>  criticism;  but  he  is  best 
as  a  poet.  His  various  volumes  of  verse — Poesie  t 
(1874),  Dopo  U  tramonto  verti  (1893),  &c— give  him  a 
high  place  among  the  recent  lyrical  writers  of  his  country. 

GRAF  KARL  HE1NRJCH  (181 5-1869),  German  Old  Testa- 
ment scholar  and  orientalist,  was  born  at  Mulhausen  in  Alsace 
oq  the  28th  of  February  1815.  He  studied  Biblical  exegesis 
and  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  Strassburg  under 
E.  Reuss,  and,  after  holding  various  teaching  posts,  was  made 
instructor  in  French  and  Hebrew  at  the  Landesschule  of  Meissen, 
receiving  in  1852  the  title  of  professor.  He  died  on  the  16th  of 
July  i860,  Graf  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  In  his  principal  work,  Die  grsckkktlieke*  BUcker 
its  Alton  Testaments  (1866),  he  sought  to  show  that  the  priestly 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers  is  of  later  origin 
tbe  book  of  Deuteronomy.  He  still,  however,  held  the 
I  view,  that  the  Elohistic  narratives  formed  part  of  the 


Crundschrift  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Tbe  reasons  urged  against  the  contention  that 
tbe  priestly  legislation  and  the  Elohistic  narratives  were  separ- 
ated by  a  space  of  500  years  were  so  strong  as  to  induce  Graf, 
in  an  essay,  "  Die  sogenannte  Crundschrift  des  Pcntateuchs," 
published  shortly  before  bis  death,  to  regard  tbe  whole  Grind- 
sckrifl  as  post -exilic  and  as  tbe  latest  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  idea  had  already  been  expressed  by  E.  Reuss,  but  since 
Graf  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  Germany,  tbe  theory, 
as  developed  by  Julius  Wcllhausen,  has  been  called  the  Graf- 
Wcllhauscn  hypothesis. 

Graf  also  wrote,  Der  Seren  Hosts  Dent.  3 J  (1857)  and  Dtr  Prophet 
Jeremia  trkldrt  (1862).  See  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Founders  of  Old  Testament 
Critkism  (1893);  and  Otto  Pflcidercr's  book  translated  into  Engli&h 
by  J.  F.  Smith  as  Development  of  Theology  (1890). 

GRAFE.  ALBRECHT  VON  (1828-1870),  German  oculist,  son 
of  Karl  Ferdinand  von  Grafe,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  22nd 
of  May  1828.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  preference  for  the 
study  of  mathematics,  but  this  was  gradually  superseded  by  an 
interest  in  natural  science,  which  led  him  ultimately  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Paris,  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  devoting 
special  attention  to  ophthalmology  he,  in  1850,  began  practice 
as  an  oculist  in  Berlin,  where  he  founded  a  private  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  the  eyes,  which  became  the  model  of  many 
similar  ones  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  ophthalmology  in  Berlin  university;  in 
1858  he  became  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1866  ordinary 
professor.  Grafe  contributed  largely  to  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  ophthalmology,  especially  by  the  establishment  in 
1855  of  his  Arckh Jlir  Opktkalmologit,  In  which  he  had  Ferdinand 
Arlt  (1812-1887)  and  F.  C.  Bonders  (181 8-1889)  •»  collaborators. 
Perhaps  his  two  most  important  discoveries  were  his  method 
of  treating  glaucoma  and  his  new  operation  for  cataract.  He 
was  also  regarded  as  an  authority  in  diseases  of  the  nerves 
and  brain.    He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  20th  of  July  1870. 

See  Ein  Wort  dtr  Erinnerunt,  an  Albreckl  ton  Grafe  (Halle,  1870) 
by  his  cousin,  Alfred  Grtkfe  (1830-1899).  also  a  distinguished  ophthal- 
mologist, and  the  author  of  Das  Seken  der  SehieUnden  (Wiesbaden, 
1897);  and  E.  Michaelis,  Albreckl  ton  Grafe.  Sein  Leben  mnd 
Wirken  (Berlin,  1877). 

GRAFE,  HEINRICH  (1802-186S),  German  educationist,  was 
born  at  Buttstadt  in  Saxe-Weimar  on  the  3rd  of  May  1802. 
He  studied  mathematics  and  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1823 
obtained  a  curacy  in  the  town  church  of  Weimar.  He  was 
transferred  to  Jena  as  rector  of  the  town  school  in  1825;  in  1840 
he  was  also  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  the  science 
of  education  (Padagogik)  in  that  university;  and  In  1842  he 
became  head  of  the  Burgersckuie  (middle  class  school)  in  CasseL 
After  reorganizing  the  schools  of  the  town,  he  became  director 
of  the  new  Realsckult  in  1843;  and,  devoting  himself  to  the 
interests  of  educational  reform  in  electoral  Hesae,  be  became 
in  1849  a  member  of  the  school  commission,  and  also  entered 
the  house  of  representatives,  where  be  made  himself  somewhat 
formidable  as  an  agitator.  In  1852  for  having  been  implicated 
in  the  September  riots  and  in  the  movement  against  the  unpopular 
minister  Hassenpflug,  who  had  dissolved  the  school  commission, 
he  was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  a  sentence 
afterwards  reduced  to  one  of  twelve  months.  On  his  release  be 
withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  he  engaged  in  educational  work 
till  1855,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  school  of  industry 
at  Bremen.    He  died  in  that  city  on  the  21  st  of  July  1868. 

Beside*  being  the  author  of  many  text-books  and  occasional 


papers  on  educational  subjects,  he  wrote  Das  Reektsverhallnis  der 
Veiksstkule  ton  innen  und  aussen  (1829);  Die  Sekulreform  (1834); 
Schule  und  Uulerrickt  (1839);  Alitemeine  Poaarotik  (1845):  Die 


deutsche  Volksschule  (1847).   Together  with  Naumann.heau 
the  Ankitfur  das  proktisckt  Volksseknltxestn  (1828-1835). 

ORXFB.  KARL  FERDINAND  VON  (1787-1840),  German 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  March  1787.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Halle  and  Leipzig,  and  after  obtaining 
licence  from  the  Leipzig  university,  be  was  in  1807  appointed 
private  physician  to  Duke  Alexius  of  Anbalt-Bernburg.  In 
1811  be  1 
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clinic  at  Berlin,  and  during  the  war  with  Napoleon  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  military  hospitals.  When  peace  was  concluded 
in  181  s,  he  resumed  his  professorial  duties.  He  was  also  appointed 
physician  to  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  and  be  became  a 
director  of  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Institute  and  of  the  Mcdico- 
Chirurgiral  Academy.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  July  1840 
at  Hanover,  whither  he  had  been  called  to  operate  on  the  eyes 
of  the  crown  prince.  Grlfe  did  much  to  advance  the  practice 
of  surgery  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
He  improved  the  rhinoplasty  process,  and  its  revival  was  chiefly 
due  to  him.  His  lectures  at  the  university  of  Berlin  attracted 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works:  Normen  fur  die  AblSsunf 
grosser  Gtiedmassen  (Berlin,  I8u);  Rhtnoplastih  (1818);  Neut  Bet- 
itore  tmr  Kunsl  Theiie  its  Angesiehls  organisck  tm  etselien  (1&21): 
Die  epidemisck-kontagidse  Au'enblennorrhoi  Agyptens  in  den 
tvtopitscken  Bcfteiuneskeeren  (1824);  and  Jaktcsberukte  uber  das 
k'intsik-ckirurgi „h->t ufrnurulfhe  Institut  der  UntversiUt  til  Berlin 
(1817-1834).  He  also  edited,  with  Ph.  von  Walther,  the  Journal 
fsir  Ckirurgie  und  Aurrnkrtikunde.  Sec  E.  Mirhacli*,  Karl  Ferdinand 
ton  Gtife  in  seiner  jojakrigen  Wit  ken  fur  Staal  und  Wissensckajl 
(Berlin,  1840) 

GRAFFITO,  plural  grajfili,  the  Italian  word  meaning  "  scribb- 
ling "  or  "  scratchings  "  (grojfiart,  to  scribble,  Gr.  ypa.4*t»), 
adopted  by  archaeologists  as  a  general  term  for  the  casual 
writings,  rude  drawings  and  markings  on  ancient  buildings, 
in  distinction  from  the  more  formal  or  deliberate  writings  known 
as  "  inscriptions."  These  "  graffiti,"  either  scratched  on  stone 
or  plaster  by  a  sharp  instrument  such  as  a  nail,  or,  more  rarely, 
written  in  red  chalk  or  black  charcoal,  arc  found  in  great  abund- 
ance, e.g.  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt-  The  best-known 
"  graffiti  "  are  those  in  Pompeii  and  in  the  catacombs  and  else- 
where in  Rome.  They  have  been  collected  by  R.  Garrucci 
(Graffiti  di  Pompei,  Paris,  1856),  and  L.  Correra  ("  Graffiti  di 
Roma  "  in  Bolletino  delta  cemmissione  municipale  archaeologies, 
Rome,  1803;  see  also  Corp.  Ins.  Lot.  iv.,  Berlin,  1871). 
The  subject  matter  of  these  scribblings  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  similar  scrawls  made  to-day  by  boys,  street  idlers 
and  the  casual  "  tripper."  The  schoolboy  of  Pompeii  wrote  out 
lists  of  nouns  and  verbs,  alphabets  and  lines  from  Virgil  for 
memorizing,  lovers  wrote  the  names  of  their  beloved,  "  sports- 
men "  scribbled  the  names  of  horses  they  had  been  "  tipped," 
and  wrote  those  of  their  favourite  gladiators.  Personal  abuse 
is  frequent,  and  rude  caricatures  are  found,  such  as  that  of  one 
Peregrinus  with  an  enormous  nose,  or  of  Naso  or  Nasso  with 
hardly  any.  Aulus  Vettius  Firm  us  writes  up  his  election  address 
and  appeals  to  the  pilierepi  or  ball-players  for  their  votes  for 
him  as  aedile.  Lines  of  poetry,  chiefly  suited  for  lovers  in  de- 
jection or  triumph,  are  popular,  and  Ovid  and  Propertius  appear 
to  be  favourites.  Apparently  private  owners  of  property  felt 
the  nuisance  of  the  defacement  of  their  walls,  and  at  Rome 
near  the  Porta  Portuetuis  has  been  found  an  inscription  begging 
people  not  to  scribble  (scariphare)  on  the  walls. 

Graffiti  are  of  some  importance  to  the  palaeographer  and  to 
the  philologist  as  illustrating  the  forms  and  corruptions  of  the 
various  alphabets  and  languages  used  by  the  people,  and  occasion- 
ally guide  the  archaeologist  to  the  date  of  the  building  on  which 
they  appear,  but  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  everyday  life  of  the  "  man  in  the  street  "  of  the 
period,  and  for  the  intimate  details  of  customs  and  institutions 
which  no  literature  or  formal  inscriptions  can  give.  The  graffiti 
dealing  with  the  gladiatorial  shows  at  Pompeii  arc  in  this  respect 
particularly  noteworthy;  the  rude  drawings  such  as  that  of 
the  secular  caught  in  the  net  of  the  retiarius  and  lying  entirely 
at  his  mercy,  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  what  the  incidents 
of  these  shows  were  like  than  any  account  in  words  (see  Garrucci, 
op.  tit.,  Pis.  x.-xiv.;  A.  Mau,  Pompeii  in  Leben  und  Kunsl,  and 
ed.,  1008,  cb.  xxx.) .  In  i860  in  the  Trastevcre  quarter  of  Rome, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Crisogono,  was  discovered  the  guard-house 
(excubitorium)  of  the  seventh  cohort  of  the  city  police  (vigiles), 
the  walls  being  covered  by  the  scribblings  of  the  guards,  illustrat- 
ing in  detail  the  daily  routine,  the  hardships  and  dangers,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  men  towards  their  officers  (W.  Henzen, 


I  "  V  Escubitorio  delta  Scttima  coorte  dei  Vigfli  "  in  Butt.  Inst. 
1867,  and  Annali  Inst.,  1874;  see  also  R.  Lanciani,  Ancient 
Rome  in  tke  Light. of  Recent  Discoveries,  230,  and  Ruins  and 
Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,  1897,  548).  The  most  famous 
graffito  yet  discovered  is  that  generally  accepted  as  representing 
a  caricature  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
Domus  Gelotiana  on  the  Palatine  in  1857,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Kircherian  Museum  of  the  Coltegio  Romano.  Deeply 
scratched  in  the  wall  is  a  figure  of  a  man  dad  in  the  short  tur.ica 
with  one  hand  upraised  in  salutation  to  another  figure,  with 
the  head  of  an  ass,  or  possibly  a  horse,  hanging  on  a  cross; 
beneath  is  written  in  rude  Greek  letters  "  Anaxamcnos  worship* 
(bis)  god."  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  represents  an 
adherent  of  some  Gnostic  sect  worshipping  one  of  the  animal- 
headed  deities  of  Egypt  (see  Ferd.  Becker,  Das  SpoUcrucifix 
der  rimischen  Kaiser  paldste,  Breslau,  1866;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Das 
SpoUcrucifix  vom  Palalin,  Freiburg  in  Brcisgau,  1872;  and 
Visconti  and  Lanciani,  Guida  del  Paiatino). 

There  is  an  interesting  article,  with  many  quotations  of  graffiti, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  October  1859,  voL  ex.  (C.  We.) 

ORAFLY.  CHARLES  (1862-  ),  American  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1 86  z.  He  was  a  pupil  of  t  he  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  and  of  Henri  M.  Chapu  and  Jean 
Dampt,  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  He  received  an 
Honorable  Mention  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1891  for  his  "  Mauvais 
Presage,"  now  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  1900,  and  medals  at  Chicago,  1893, 
Atlanta,  1895,  and  Philadelphia  (the  gold  Medal  of  Honor, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts),  1809.  In  189*  he 
became  instructor  in  sculpture  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  also  filling  the  same  chair  at  the  Drexel  Institute^ 
Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1905.  His  better-known  works  include: 
"  General  Reynolds,"  Fainnount  Park,  Philadelphia;  "  Foun- 
tain of  Man  "  (made  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo);  "From  Generation  to  Generation";  "Symbol  of 
Life  ":  "  Vulture  of  War,"  and  many  portrait  busts. 

GRAFRATH,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Ittcrbach, 
14  m.  E.  of  Dilsscldorf  on  the  railway  Hilden-Vohwinkel.  Pop. 
(190$)  9030.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical 
churches,  and  there  was  an  abbey  here  from  1 185  to  1803.  The 
principal  industries  are  iron  and  steel,  while  weaving  is  carried 
on  in  the  town. 

GRAFT  (a  modified  form  of  the  earlier  "graff,"  through- 
the  French  from  the  Late  Lat.  graphium,  a  stylus  or  pencil), 
a  small  branch,  shoot  or  "  scion,"  transferred  from  one  plant  or 
tree  to  another,  the  "  stock,"  and  inserted  in  it  so  that  the  two 
unite  (sec  Horticulture).  The  name  was  adopted  from  the 
resemblance  in  shape  of  the  "  graft  "  to  a  pencil.  The  transfer 
of  living  tissue  from  one  portion  of  an  organism  to  another  part 
of  the  same  or  different  organism  where  it  adheres  and  grows 
is  also  known  as  "grafting,"  and  is  frequently  practised  in 
modern  surgery.  The  word  is  applied,  in  carpentry,  to  an 
atlarhmcnt  of  the  ends  of  timbers,  and,  as  a  nautical  term,  to 
the  "  whipping  "  or  "  pointing  "  of  a  rope's  end  with  fine  twine 
to  prevent  unravelling.  "  Graft  "  is  used  as  a  slang  term,  in 
England,  for  a  "piece  of  hard  work:"  In  American  u*age 
Webster's  Dictionary  (cd.  1904)  defines  the  word  as  "  the  act  of 
any  one,  especially  an  official  or  public  employ*,  by  which  he 
procures  money  surreptitiously  by  virtue  of  his  office  or  position; 
also  the  surreptitious  gain  thus  procured."  It  is  thus  a  word 
embracing  blackmail  and  illicit  commission.  The  origin  of  the 
English  use  of  the  word  is  probably  an  obsolete  word  "  grail," 
a  portion  of  earth  thrown  up  by  a  spade,  from  the  Teutonic  root 
meaning  "  to  dig,"  seen  in  German  graben,  and  English  "  grave." 

GRAFTON,  DUXES  OF.  The  English  dukes  of  Grafton  are 
descended  from  Henry  Fitzroy  (1663-1690),  the  natural  son 
of  Charles  II.  by  Barbara  Villiers  (countess  of  Castlcmaine  and 
duchess  of  Cleveland).  In  1671  he  was  married  to  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Arlington  and  created  earl  of  Euston ; 
in  167s  be  was  created  duke  of  Grafton.   He  was  brought 
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cp  as  a  sailor,  and  saw  military  service  at  the  siege  of  Luxembu  rg 
io  1684.  At  James  II. '**  coronation  he  was  lord  high  constable. 
In  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  be  commanded  the 
royal  troops  in  Somersetshire;  but  later  he  acted  with  Churchill 
(duke  of  Marlborough),  and  joined  William  of  Orange  against 
the  king.  He  died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  storming  0/  Cork, 
while  leading  William's  forces,  being  succeeded  as  and  duke 
by  his  son  Charles  (1682-1757). 

Accusrus  Henry  Fitzhoy,  jrd  duke  of  Grafton  (1 735-1811), 
one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  his  time,  was  the  grandson  of  the 
2nd  duke,  and  was  educated  at,  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  He 
firM  became  known  in  politics  as  an  opponent  of  Lord  Bute;  in 
1765  he  was  secretary  of  stale  under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham; 
but  he  retired  next  year,  and  Pitt  (becoming  carl  of  Chatham) 
formed  a  ministry  in  which  Grafton  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
(1766)  but  only  nominally  prime  minister.  Chatham's  illness 
at  the  end  of  1767  resulted  in  Grafton  becoming  the  effective 
leader,  but  political  differences  and  the  attacks  of  "  Junius  " 
led  to  his  resignation  in  January  1770.  He  became  lord  privy 
seal  in  Lord  North's  ministry  (1771)  but  resigned  in  1775,  being 
in  favour  of  conciliatory  action  towards  the  American  colonists. 
In  the  Rockingham  ministry  of  1782  he  was  again  lord  privy 
seal.    In  later  years  he  was  a  prominent  Unitarian. 

Besides  his  successor,  the  4th  duke  (1760-1844),  and  numcrbus 
other  children,  he  was  the  father  of  General  Lord  Charles  Fiti- 
roy  (1764-18*0).  whose  sons  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  (1708-1858), 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Robert  Fitzroy  (q.v),  the 
hydrographer,  were  notable  men.  The  4th  duke's  son,  who 
succeeded  as  jth  duke,  was  father  of  the  6th  and  7th  duke' 

The  3rd  duke  left  in  manuscript  a  Memoir  of  his  public  career, 
of  which  extract*  have  been  printed  in  Stanhope'*  History,  \Vafpolc'» 
Memories  of  George  III.  (Appendix,  vol.  iv.),  and  Campbell's  Lilts 
of  the  Chancellors. 

GRAFTON.  RICHARD  (d.  1571),  English  printer  and  chron- 
icler, was  probably  born  about  1513.  He  received  the  freedom 
of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  1534-  Miles  Covcrdalc's  version 
of  the  Bible  had  first  been  printed  in  1535.  Grafton  was  early 
brought  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  religious  reform,  and  in 
1 337  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Edward  Whitchurch, 
to  produce  a  modified  version  of  Covcrdalc's  text,  generally 
known  as  Matthew's  Bible  (Antwerp,  1537).  He  went  to  Paris 
to  reprint  Covcrdalc's  revised  edition  ( 1 538).  There  Whitchurch 
and  he  began  to  print  the  folio  known  as  the  Great  Bible  by 
special  licence  obtained  by  Henry  VIII.  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. Suddenly,  however,  the  work  was  officially  stopped  and 
the  presses  seized.  Grafton  fled,  but  Thomas  Cromwell  eventu- 
ally bought  the  presses  and  type,  and  the  printing  was  completed 
in  England.  The  Great  Bible  was  reprinted  several  times  under 
his  direction,  the  last  occasion  being  1553.  In  1544  Grafton 
and  Whitchurch  secured  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  church 
service  books,  and  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
appointed  king's  printer,  an  office  which  he  retained  throughout 
the  reign.  In  this  capacity  he  produced  The  Bookt  of  the  Common 
praitr  and  AdmiiiiUracion  of  the  Sacramentes,  and  other  Riles 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  diuretic:  after  the  Use  of  the  Chnrchc  of 
Englande  (1540  fol.),  and  Acles  of  Parliament  (1551  and  1553). 
In  1533  he  printed  Lady  Jane  Grey's  proclamation  and  signed 
himself  the  queen's  printer.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time,  and  he  seems  thereafter  to  have  retired  from  active 
business.  His  historical  works  include  a  continuation  (1543) 
of  Hardyng's  Chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  down  to  Grafton's  own  times.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
considerable  liberties  with  the  original,  and  may  practically  be 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  whole  work.  He  printed  in  1 548 
Edward  Hall's  Union  of  the.  .  .Families  of  Lancastrc  and 
Yorke,  adding  the  history  of  the  years  from  153*  to  1547.  After 
he  retired  from  the  printing  business  he  published  An  Abridge- 
tnetU  of  the  Chronicles  of  England  (1 562),  Manuel  I  of  the  Chronicles 
cf  England  (1565),  Chronicle  at  large  and  meere  Hiitorye  of  the 
Ajfayres  of  England  (1568).  In  these  books  he  chiefly  adapted 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  but  in  some  cases  he  gives  detailed 
accounts  of  contemporary  events.   His  name  frequently  appears 


in  the  records  of  St  Bartholomew's  and  Christ's  hospitals,  and 
in  1 SSJ  he  was  treasurer-general  of  the  hospitals  of  King  Edward's 
foundation.  In  15S3-1554  and  1556-1557  he  represented  the 
City  in  Parliament,  and  in  1562-1563  he  sat  for  Coventry. 

An  elaborate  account  of  Grafton  was  written  in  1901  by  Mr  J.  A. 
Kintfdon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  with  the  title 
Richard  Grafton,  Cititcn  and  Grocer  of  London,  eye.,  in  continuation 
at  incidents  in  the  Lives  of  T.  PoynU  and  R.  Grafton  (1895).  His 
Chronicle  at  large  was  reprinted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  1809. 

GRAFTON,  a  city  of  Clarence  county,  New  South  Wales, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Clarence  river,  at  a  distance  of  45  m. 
from  its  mouth,  341  m.  N.E.  of  Sydney  by  sea.  Pop.  (toot) 
4174,  South  Grafton,  976.  The  two  sections,  North  Grafton 
and  South  Grafton,  form  separate  municipalities.  The  river 
is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the  town  for  ships  of  moderate 
burden,  and  for  small  vessels  to  a  point  35  m.  beyond  it.  The 
entrance  to  the  river  has  been  artificially  improved.  Grafton 
is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  joint -bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidalc, 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  created  in  188S,  both  of  which 
have  fine  cathedrals.  Dairy-farming  and  sugar-growing  are 
important  Industries,  and  there  are  several  sugar-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood;  great  numbers  of  horses,  also,  arc  bred  for  the 
Indian  and  colonial  markets.  Tobacco1,  cereals  and  fruits  are 
also  grown.  Grafton  has  a  large  shipping  trade  with  Sydney. 
There  is  rail-connexion  with  Brisbane,  &c.  The  city  became  a 
municipality  in  1859. 

GRAFTON,  a  township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  Pop.  (1905)  5051 ;  (1910)  5705.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the 
Boston  &  Albany  railways,  and  by  intcrurban  electric  lines. 
The  township  contains  several  villages  (including  Grafton,  North 
Grafton,  Saundcrsvillc,  Fishcrvillc  and  Farnumsville);  the 
principal  village,  Grafton,  is  about  7  m.  S.E.  of  Worcester.  The 
villages  arc  residential  suburbs  of  Worcester,  and  attract  many 
summer  residents.  In  the  village  of  Grafton  there  Is  a  public 
library.  There  is  ample  water  power,  from  the  Blacksionc 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  among  the  manufactures  of  Grafton 
arc  cotton  goods,  boots,  and  shoes,  &c.  Within  what  is  now 
Grafton  stood  the  Nipmuck  Indian  village  of  Hassanamesit. 
John  Eliot,  the  "  apostle  to  the  Indians,"  visited  it  soon  after 
1651,  and  organised  the  third  of  his  bands  of  "  praying  Indians  " 
there;  in  1671  he  established  a  church  for  them,  the  second  of 
the  kind  in  New  England,  and  also  a  school.  In  1654  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  granted  to  the  Indians,  for  their  exclusive 
use,  a  tract  of  about  4  sq.  m.,  of  which  they  remained  the  sole 
proprietors  until  1 7 18,  when  they  sold  a  small  farm  to  Elisha 
Johnson,  the  first  permanent  while  settler  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  1 7*8  a  group  of  residents  of  Marlboro,  Sudbury,  Concord  and 
Stowc,  with  the  permission  of  the  General  Court,  bought  from  the 
Indians  7500  acres  of  their  lands,  and  agreed  to  establish  forty 
English  families  on  the  tract  within  three  years,  and  to  maintain 
a  church  and  school  of  which  the  Indians  should  have  free  use. 
The  township  was  incorporated  in  1 735,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  the  jnd  duke  of  Grafton.  The  last  of  the  pure-blooded 
Indians  died  about  1825. 

GRAFTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Taylor  county,  West 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  Tygart  river,  about  100  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of 
Wheeling.  Pop.  (1890)  31 59;  (1900)  5650,  including  226  foreign- 
bom  and  162  negroes;  (1910)  7563.  It  is  served  by  four  divisions 
of  the  Baltimore  it  Ohio  railway,  which  maintains  extensive  car 
shops  here.  The  city  is  about  1000  ft.  above  sca-lcvcL  It  has 
a  small  national  cemetery,  and  about  4  m.  W.,  at  Prutilytown, 
is  the  West  Virginia  Reform  School.  Grafton  is  situated  near 
large  coal-fields,  and  is  supplied  with  natural  gas.  Among  its 
manufactures  are  machine-shop  and  foundry  products,  window 
glass  and  pressed  glass  ware,  and  grist  mill  and  planing-mill 
products.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1852,  and 
Grafton  was  incorporated  in  1856  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1 899.  In  1903  the  population  and  area  of  the  city  were  increased 
by  the  annexation  of  the  town  of  Felterman  (pop.  in  1900,  796), 
of  Beaumont  (unincorporated),  and  of  other  territory. 

GRAHAM.  SIR  GERALD  (1831-1899),  British  general,  was 
born  on  the  27th  of  June  1831  at  Acton,  Middlesex.  He 
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educated  at  Dresden  and  Woolwich  Academy,  and  entered  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  1850.  He  served  with  distinction  through 
the  Russian  War  of  1854  to  1856,  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
the  Alma  and  Inkerman,  was  twice  wounded  in  the  trenches 
before  Sevastopol,  and  was  awarded  the -Victoria  Cross  for 
gallantry  at  the  attack  on  the  Redan  and  for  devoted  heroism 
on  numerous  occasions.  He  also  received  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  brevet  majority.  In  the  China  War  of 
i860  he  took  part  in  the  actions  of  Sin -ho  and  Tang-ku,  the 
storming  of  the  Taku  Forts,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  entry  into  Peking  (brevet  lieutenant -colonelcy  and  C.B.). 
Promoted  colonel  in  1869,  he  was  employed  in  routine  duties 
until  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant-director  of  works 
for  barracks  at  the  war  office,  a  position  he  held  until  his  promo- 
tion to  major-general  in  1881.  In  command  of  the  advanced 
force  in  Egypt  in  1882,  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  was 
present  at  the  action  of  Magfar,  commanded  at  the  first  battle 
of  Kassassin,  took  part  in  the  second,  and  led  his  brigade  at 
Tcll-el-Kcbir.  For  his  services  in  the  campaign  he  received  the 
K.C.B.  and  thanks  of  parliament.  In  1884  he  commanded  the 
expedition  to  the  eastern  Sudan,  and  fought  the  successful 
battles  of  El  Tcb  and  Tamai.  On  his  return  home  he  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-general 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  field.  In  1885  he  commanded 
the  Suakin  expedition,  defeated  the  Arabs  at  Hashin  and 
Tamai,  and  advanced  the  railway  from  Suakin  to  Otao,  when  the 
expedition  was  withdrawn  (thanks  of  parliament  and  C.C.M.C.). 
In  1806  he  was  made  C.C.B.,  and  in  1800  colonel-commandant 
Royal  Engineers.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  December  1800. 
He  published  in  1875  a  translation  of  Goctzc's  Operations  of 
Ike  German  Engineers  in  1870-1871,  and  in  1887  Last  Words 
with  Cordon. 

GRAHAM.  SIR  JAMES  ROBERT  GEORGE.  Bart.  (1707- 
1861),  British  statesman,  son  of  a  baronet,  was  born  at  Naworth, 
Cumberland,  on  the  1st  of  June  1792,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford.  Shortly  after  quitting  the  university, 
while  making  the  "  grand  tour  "  abroad,  be  became  private 
secretary  to  the  British  minister  in  Sicily.  Returning  to  England 
in  i8«8  he  was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  Hull  in  the 
Whig  interest;  but  he  was  unseated  at  the  election  of  1820. 
In  1824  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy ;  and  in  1826  he  re-entered 
parliament  as  representative  for  Carlisle,  a  seal  which  he  soon 
exchanged  for  the  county  of  Cumberland.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Corn  and  Currency,"  which 
brought  him  into  prominence  as  a  man  of  advanced  Liberal 
opinions;  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  energetic  advocates 
in  parliament  of  the  Reform  Bill.  On  the  formation  of  Earl 
Grey's  administration  he  received  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  with  a  scat  in  the  cabinet.  From  1832  to  1837  he 
sat  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Dis- 
sensions on  the  Irish  Church  question  led  to  his  withdrawal 
from  the  ministry  in  1834,  and  ultimately  to  his  joining  the 
Conservative  party.  Rejected  by  his  former  constituents  in 
1837,  he  was  in  1838  elected  for  Pembroke,  and  in  1841  for 
Dorchester.  In  the  latter  year  he  took  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  a  post  he 
retained  until  1846.  As  home  secretary  he  incurred  considerable 
odium  in  Scotland,  by  his  unconciliating  policy  on  the  church 
question  prior  to  the  "  disruption  "  of  1843;  and  in  1844  the 
detention  and  opening  of  letters  at  the  post-office  by  his  warrant 
raised  a  storm  of  public  indignation,  which  was  hardly  allayed 
by  the  favourable  report  of  a  parliamentary  committee  of 
investigation.  From  1846  to  1852  he  was  out  of  office;  but  in 
the  latter  year  he  joined  Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet  as  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  also  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Palmcrston  ministry  of  1855.  The  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
war  ultimately  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  official  life.  He 
continued  as  a  private  member  to  exercise  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  parliamentary  opinion.  He  died  at  Nethcrby, 
Cumberland,  on  the  25th  of  October  1861. 

His  Lift,  by  C.  S.  Parker,  was  published  in  1907. 


GRAHAM.  SYLVESTER  (1794-1851),  American  dietarian, 
wasborninSuffield,  Connecticut,  in  1794.  He  studied  at  Amherst 
College,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1826. 
but  be  seems  to  have  preached  but  little.  He  became  an  ardent 
advocate  of  temperance  reform  and  of  vegetarianism,  having 
persuaded  himself  that  a  flesh  diet  was  the  cause  of  abnormal 
cravings.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement  and  he  died 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  nth  of  September 
1851.  His  name  is  now  remembered  because  of  bis  advocacy 
of  unbolted  (Graham)  flour,  and  as  the  originator  of  "  Graham 
bread."  But  his  reform  was  much  broader  than  this.  He  urged, 
primarily,  physiological  education,  and  in  his  Seienee  of  Human 
Life  (1836;  republished,  with  biographical  memoir,  1858) 
furnished  an  exhaustive  text-book  on  the  subject.  He  had 
carefully  planned  a  complete  regimen  including  many  details 
besides  a  strict  diet.  A  Temperance  (or  Graham)  Boarding 
House  was  opened  in  New  York  City  about  1832  by  Mrs  Asenat  h 
Nicholson,  who  published  Nature's  Own  Book  (2nd  ed.,  1835) 
giving  Graham's  rules  for  boarders;  and  in  Boston  a  Graham 
House  was  opened  in  1837  at  23  Brattle  Street. 

There  were  many  Grahamitcs  at  Brook  Farm,  and  the  American 
Physiological  Society  published  in  Boston  in  1837  and  1838  a  weekly 
called  The  Graham  Journal  of  Health  and  Longmiy,  designed  to 
illustrate  by  fails  and  sustain  by  reason  and  principles  the  sttente  of 
human  life  as  taught  by  Sylvester  Graham,  edited  by  David  Campbell. 
Graham  wrote  Essay  on  Cholera  (1832);  The  Eseutapian  Tablets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1834) ;  Leetures  to  Young  klen  on  Chastuy 
(2nd  ed.,  1837);  and  Bread  and  Bread  Making;  and  projected  a 
work  designed  to  show  that  his  system  was  not  counter  to  ibe 
Holy  Scriptures. 

ORAHAM.  THOMAS  (1805-1869).  British  chemist,  born  at 
Glasgow  on  the  20th  of  December  1805,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
oi  that  city.  In  1819  he  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Thomson  (1773-1852), 
the  professor  of  chemistry,  he  developed  a  taste  for  experimental 
science  and  especially  for  molecular  physics,  a  subject  which 
formed  his  main  preoccupation  throughout  his  life.  Aftec 
graduating  in  1824,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  T.  C.  Hope  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  returning  to  Glasgow 
gave  lessons  in  mathematics,  and  subsequently  chemistry, 
until  the  year  1829,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1830  he  succeeded  Dr  Andrew  Ure 
(1778-1857)  as  professor  of  chemistryin  iheAndersonian  Institu- 
tion, and  in  1837,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Edward  Turner,  he  w« 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  University  College, 
London.  There  he  remained  till  1855,  when  be  succeeded  Sir 
John  Hcrschcl  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  post  he  held  until  hit 
death  on  the  16th  of  September  1869.  The  onerous  duties 
his  work  at  the  Mint  entailed  severely  tried  his  energies,  and 
in  .quitting  a  purely  scientific  career  he  was  subjected  to  the 
cares  of  official  life,  for  which  he  was  not  fitted  by  temperament. 
The  researches,  however,  which  he  conducted  between  1861 
and  1869  were  as  brilliant  as  any  of  those  in  which  he  engaged. 
Graham  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1836, 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  1847, 
while  Oxford  made  him  a  D.  C.L.  in  i8ss.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  foundation  of  the  London  Chemical  and  the  Cavendish 
societies,  and  served  as  first  president  of  both,  in  1841  and  1846. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society 
was  offered  him,  but  his  failing  health  caused  him  to  decline 
the  honour. 

Graham's  work  is  remarkable  at  once  for  its  originality  and 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  methods  employed  in  obtaining  most 
important  results.  He  communicated  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  before  the  work  of  that  society  was  recorded 
in  Transactions,  but  his  first  published  paper,  "  On  the  Absorp- 
tion of  Gases  by  Liquids,"  appeared  in  the  A  nnals  of  Philosophy 
for  1826.  The  subject  with  which  his  name  is  most  prominently 
associated  is  the  diffusion  of  gases.  In  his  first  paper  on  thus 
subject  (1829)  he  thus  summarizes  the  knowledge  experiment 
had  afforded  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movement  of 
gases.  "  Fruitful  as  the  miscibility  of  gases  has  been  in  in- 
teresting speculations,  the  experimental  information  we  possess 
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on  the  subject  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  well-established 
tact  that  gases  of  a  different  nature  when  brought  into  contact 
do  not  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  density,  but  they 
spontaneously  diffuse  through  each  other  so  as  to  remain  in  an 
intimate  state  of  mixture  for  any  length  of  time."  For  the 
fissured  jar  of  J.  W.  Ddbcreiner  he  substituted  a  glass  tube 
cloMrd  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  with  this  simple  ap- 
pliance he  developed  the  law  now  known  by  his  name  "  that 
the  diffusion  rale  of  gases  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  their 
density."  (See  Diffusion.)  He  further  studied  the  passage 
of  gases  by  transpiration  through  fine  tubes,  and  by  effusion 
through  a  minute  hole  in  a  platinum  disk,  and  was  enabled  to  show 
that  gas  may  enter  a  vacuum  in  three  different  ways:  (i)  by  the 
molecular  movement  of  diffusion,  in  virtue  of  which  a  gas  pene- 
trates through  the  pores  of  a  disk  of  compressed  graphite;  (2) 
by  effusioo  through  an  orifice  of  sensible  dimensions  in  a  platinum 
disk  the  relative  times  of  the  effusion  of  gases  in  masa  being 
similar  to  those  of  the  molecular  diffusion,  although  a  gas  is 
usually  carried  by  the  former  kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity 
many  thousand  limes  as  great  as  is  demonstrable  by  the  latter; 
and  (j)  by  1  he  peculiar  rat  c  of  passage  due  to  t  ranspiration  t  (trough 
fine  tubes,  in  which  the  ratios  appear  to  be  in  direct  relation  with 
no  other  known  property  of  the  same  gases— thus  hydrogen  has 
exactly  double  the  transpiration  rate  of  nitrogen,  the  relation  of 
those  gases  as  to  density  being  as  1  :ia.  He  subsequently 
examined  the  passage  of  gases  through  sept  a  or  partitions  of  india- 
rubber,  unglaacd  earthenware  and  plates  of  metals  such  as 
palladium,  and  proved  that  gases  pass  through  these  septa 
neit  ber  by  diffusion  nor  effusion  nor  by  transpiration,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  selective  absorption  which  the  septa  appear  to  exert  on  the 
gases  in  contact  with  them.  By  this  means  ("  atmolysis  ")  he 
was  enabled  partially  to  separate  oxygen  from  air. 

His  early  work  on  the  movements  of  gases  led  him  to  examine 
the  spontaneous  movements  of  liquids,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
experiments  he  divided  bodies  into  two  classes— crystalloids, 
such  as  common  salt,  and  colloids,  of  which  gum-arabic  is  a  type 
—the  former  having  high  and  the  latter  low  diffusibility.  He 
also  proved  that  the  process  of  liquid  diffusion  causes  partial 
decomposition  of  certain  chemical  compounds,  the  potassium 
sulphate,  for  instance,  being  separated  from  the  aluminium 
sulphate  in  alum  by  the  higher  diffusibility  of  the  former  salt. 
He  also  extended  his  work  on  the  transpiration  of  gases  to  liquids, 
adopting  the  method  of  manipulation  devised  by  J.  L.  M.  Poise- 
aullc.  He  found  that  dilution  with  water  does  not  effect  pro- 
portionate alteration  in  the  transpiration  velocities  of  different 
liquids,  and  a  certain  determinable  degree  of  dilution  retards 
the  transpiration  velocity. 

With  regard  to  Graham's  more  purely  chemical  work,  in  1833 
he  showed  that  phosphoric  anhydride  and  water  form  three 
distinct  acids,  and  he  thus  established  the  existence  of  polybasic 
acids,  in  each  of  which  one  or  more  equivalent*  of  hydrogen  are 
replaceable  by  certain  metals  (see  Acid).  In  1835  he  published 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  properties  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization as  a  constituent  of  salts.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  this  inquiry  was  the  discovery  of  certain  definite  salts  with 
alcohol  analogous  to  hydrates,  to  which  the  name  of  alcoholates 
was  given.  A  brief  paper  entitled  "  Speculative  Ideas  on  the 
Constitution  of  Matter  "  (1863)  possesses  special  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  work  done  since  his  death,  because  in  it  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  various  kinds  of  matter  now  ffcogtu^ed 
at  different  elementary  substances  may  possess  one  and  the  same 
ultimate  or  atomic  molecule  in  different  conditions  of  movement- 

Graham'*  EJfmtnH  of  Chemittry.  first  published  in  1833,  went 
through  several  editions,  and  appeared  alio  in  German,  remodelled 
under  J  Otto't  direction.  Hi»<  Cktmual  and  Phytual  Rtitarches 
tvrre  collected  by  Dr  James  Young  and  Dr  Angus  Smith,  and 
printed  "  (or  presentation  only  "  at  Edinburgh  in  1876.  Dr  Smith 
contributing  to  the  volume  a  valuable  preface  and  analysis  of  its 
contents.  See  also  T.  E.  Thorpe.  Eisoyi  tn  Hnlortcal  Ckemntry 
(•9C»). 

GRAHAMS.  JAMBS  (1763-1811),  Scottish  poet,  waa  born  in 
Glasgow  on  the  aand  of  April  1765,  the  son  of  a  successful 
lawyer.  After  completing  his  literary  course  at  Glasgow  univer- 
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sity,  Grahame  went  in  1784  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  qualified 
as  writer  to  the  signet,  and  subsequently  for  the  Scottish  bar, 
of  which  be  was  elected  a  member  in  1705.  But  his  preferences 
had  always  been  for  the  Church,  and  when  he  was  forty-four 
he  took  Anglican  orders,  and  became  a  curate  first  at  Shipton, 
Gloucestershire,  and  then  at  Sedgefield,  Durham.  His'  works 
include  a  dramatic  poem,  Mary  Queen  of  Scott  (1801),  The 
Sabbath  (1804),  British  Gear  tics  (1804),  The  Bird*  0/  Scotland 
(1806),  and  Poems  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slate  Trade  (1810). 
His  principal  work,  The  Sabbath,  a  sacred  and  descriptive  poem 
in  blank  verse,  is  characterized  by  devotional  feeling  and  by 
happy  delineat  ion  of  Scottish  scenery.  In  the  notes  to  his  poems 
he  expresses  enlightened  views  on  popular  education,  the  criminal 
law  and  other  public  questions.  He  was  emphatically  a  friend 
of  humanity — a  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  poet.  He  died  in 
Glasgow  on  the  14th  of  September  181 1. 

GRAHAM'S  DYKE  (or  Shcuch- trench),  a  local  name  for  the 
Roman  fortified  frontier,  consisting  of  rampart,  forts  and  road, 
which  ran  across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Scotland  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde  (about  36  m.),  and  formed  from  a.d.  140  till  about 
18$  the  northern  frontier  of  Roman  Britain.  The  name  is 
locally  explained  as  recording  a  victorious  assault  on  the  defences 
by  one  Robert  Graham  and  his  men;  it  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  Grampian  Hills  and  the  Latin  surveying  term  groma. 
But,  as  is  shown  by  its  earliest  recorded  spelling,  Grymisdyke 
(Fordun,  a.d.  1385),  it  is  the  same  as  the  term  Grim's  Ditch  which 
occurs  several  times  in  England  in  connexion  with  early  ramparts 
—for  example,  near  Wallingford  in  south  Oxfordshire  or  between 
Berkhampstcad  (Herts)  and  Bradenbam  (Bucks).  Grim  seems 
to  be  a  Teutonic  god  or  devil,  who  might  be  credited  with  the 
wish  to  build  earthworks  in  unreasonably  short  periods  of  time. 
By  antiquaries  the  Graham's  Dyke  is  usually  styled  the  Wall 
of  Pius  or  the  Antonlne  Vallum,  after  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  whose  reign  it  was  constructed.  Sec  further  Britain: 
Roman.  (F.  J.  H.) 

GRAHAM'S  TOWN,  a  city  of  South  Africa,  the  administrative 
centre  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  province,  106  m.  by  rail 
N.E.  of  Port  Elizabeth  and  43  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Port  Allied. 
Pop.  (1004)  13,887,  of  whom  7283  were  whites  and  1837  were 
electors.  The  town  is  built  in  a  basin  of  the  grassy  hills  forming 
the  spurs  of  the  Zuurberg,  1760  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  a 
pleasant  place  of  residence,  has  a  remarkably  healthy  climate, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  most  English-like  town  in  the  Cape.  The 
streets  arc  broad,  and  most  of  them  lined  with  trees.  In  the 
High  Street  are  the  law  courts,  the  Anglican  cathedral  of  St 
George,  built  from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  Commemora- 
tion Chapel,  the  chief  place  of  worship  of  the  Wesleyans,  erected 
by  the  British  emigrants  of  1820.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
of  St  Patrick,  a  Gothic  building,  is  to  the  left  of  the  High  Street. 
The  town  hall,  also  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  a  square  clock  tower 
built  on  arches  over  the  pavement.  Graham's  Town  is  one 
of  the  chief  educational  centres  in  the  Cape  province.  Besides 
the  public  schools  and  the  Rhodes  University  College  (which 
in  1904  took  over  part  of  the  work  carried  on  since  1855  by  St 
Andrew's  College),  scholastic  institutions  are  maintained  by 
religious  bodies.  The  town  possesses  two  large  hospitals,  which 
receive  patients  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  the  govern- 
ment bacteriological  institute.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  an 
extensive  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Owing  to  the  sour 
quality  of  the  herbage  in  the  surrounding  zvHmlrf,  stock-breeding 
and  wool-growing  have  been,  however,  to  some  extent  replaced 
by  ostrich-farming,  for  which  industry  Graham's  Town  is  the 
most  important  entrepot.  Dairy  farming  is  much  practised  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

In  1812  the  site  of  the  town  was  chosen  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  troops  engaged  in  protecting  the  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony  from  the  inroads  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  it  was  named  after 
Colonel  John  Graham  (1778-1821),  then  commanding  the  forces. 
(Graham  had  commanded  the  light  infantry  battalion  at  the 
taking  of  the  Cape  by  the  British  in  the  action  of  the  6lb  of 
January  1806.  He  also  took  part  in  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Holland  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.)   In  1819  an  attempt  was 
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made  by  the  Kaffirs  to  surprise  Graham's  Town,  and  10,000 
men  attacked  it,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  which 
numbered  not  more  than  320  men,  infantry  and  artillery,  under 
Lieut. -Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir)  Thomas  Wiltshire.  In 
1822  the  town  was  chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  the  4000 
British  immigrants  who  had  reached  Cape  Colony  in  1820.  It 
has  maintained  its  position  as  the  most  important  inland  town 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  province.  In  1864  the  Cape 
parliament  met  in  Graham's  Town,  the  only  instance  of  the 
legislature  sitting  elsewhere  than  in  Cape  Town.  It  is  governed 
by  a  municipality.  The -rateable  value  in  1906  was  £891.536 
and  the  rate  levied  2$d.  in  the  pound. 

See  T.  Sheffield.,  The  Story  of  the  Settlement .  .  .  fend  ed., 
Graham's  Town.  1884);  C.  T.  Campbell.  British  South  Africa  . . . 
with  neticu  of  utmt  of  the  British  Settlers  of  i8zo  (London,  I897). 

GRAIL,  THB  HOLT,  Jhe  famous  talisman  of  Arthurian 
romance,  the  object  x>f  quest  on  the  part  of  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  It  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  known  to  English 
readers  through  the  medium  of  Malory's  translation  of  the 
French  Quite  du  Saint  Graal,  where  it  b  the  cup  or  chalice  of  the 
Last  Supper,  in  which  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounds 
of  the  crucified  Saviour  has  been  miraculously  preserved. 
Students  of  the  original  romances  are  aware  that  there  is  in  these 
texts  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  Grail,  and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  the  precise  value  of  these  differing  versions.1  Broadly 
speaking  the  Grail  romances  have  been  divided  into  two  main 
classes:  (t)  those  dealing  with  the  search  for  the  Grail,  the 
Quest,  and  (2)  those  relating  to  its  early  history.  These  latter 
appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  former,  for  whereas  we  may 
have  a  Quest  romance  without  any  insistence  on  the  previous 
history  of  the  Grail,  that  history  is  never  found  without  some 
allusion  to  the  hero  who  is  destined  to  bring  the  quest  to  its 
successful  termination.  The  Quest  versions  again  fall  into  three 
distinct  classes,  differentiated  by  the  personality  of  the  hero 
who  is  respectively  Gawain,  Perceval  or  Galahad.  The  most 
important  and  interesting  group  is  that  connected  with  Perceval, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  the  original  Grail  hero,  Gawain  being, 
as  it  were,  his  understudy.  Recent  discoveries,  however,  point 
to  a  different  conclusion,  and  indicate  that  the  Gawain  stories 
represent  an  early  tradition,  and  that  we  must  seek  in  them 
rather  than  in  the  Perceval  versions  for  indications  as  to  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  Grail. 

The  character  of  this  talisman  or  relic  varies  greatly,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  summary. 

1.  Gawain,  included  in  the  continuation  to  Chretien's  Perceval 
by  Wauchicr  de  Denain,  and  attributed  to  Bleheris  the  Welshman, 
who  is  probably  identical  with  the  Bledhericus  of  Giraldus 
Cambrcnsis,  and  considerably  earlier  than  Chretien  de  Troyes. 
Here  the  Grail  is  a  food-providing,  self-acting  talisman,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  is  not  specified;  it  is  designated  as  the 
"  rich  "  Grail,  and  serves  the  king  and  bis  court  sans  serjant 
et  sans  seneschal,  the  butlers  providing  the  guests  with  wine. 
In  another  version,  given  at  an  earlier  point  of  the  same  con- 
tinuation, but  apparently  deriving  from  a  later  source,  the 
Grail  is  borne  in  procession  by  a  weeping  maiden,  and  is  called 
the  "  holy  "  Grail,  but  no  details  as  to  its  history  or  character 
are  given.  In  a  third  version,  that  of  Diu  Crtne,  a  long  and  con- 
fused romance,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  determined, 
the  Grail  appears  as  a  reliquary,  in  which  the  Host  is  presented 
to  the  king,  who  once  a  year  partakes  alike  of  it  and  of  the  blood 
which  flows  from  the  lance.  Another  account  is  given  in  the 
prose  Lancelot,  but  here  Gawain  has  been  deposed  from  his 
post  as  first  hero  of  the  court,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  him  in  this  romance,  the  visit  ends 
in  his  complete  discomfiture.  The  Grail  b  here  surrounded  with 
the  atmosphere  of  awe  and  reverence  familiar  to  us  through  the 

•The  etymology  of  the  O.  Fr.  fraal  or  great,  of  which  "grait" 
is  an  adaptation,  nas  been  much  discussed.  The  Low  Lat.  original. 
gradilr  or  [ranle.  a  flat  dish  or  platter,  hat  generally  been  taken  to 
represent  a  diminutive  tralrUa  of  crater,  bowl,  or  a  lost  crolalr, 
formed  from  the  same  word  (see  W.  W.  Skeat,  Preface  to  Joseph 
oJAritnathte,  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.).— Ed. 


Quite,  and  is  regarded  as  the  chalice  of  the  Last  Supper.  These 
are  the  Gateain  versions. 

2.  Perceval— The  most  important  Pcrteval  text  is  the 
Conle  del  Grad,  or  Perceval  It  Galois  of  Chretien  de  Troyes. 
Here  the  Grail  is  wrought  of  gold  richly  set  with  precious  stones; 
it  is  carried  in  solemn  procession,  and  the  light  issuing  from  it 
extinguishes  that  of  the  candles.  What  it  is  is  not  explained, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  vehicle  in  which  ts  conveyed  the  Host 
on  which  the  father  of  the  Fisher  king  depends  for  nutriment, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  here,  as  in  Dim  Crone,  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  reliquary.  In  the  Pantval  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschcnbach,  the  ultimate  source  of  which  is  identical  with  that 
of  Cbrilien,  on  the  contrary,  the  Grail  is  represented  as  a  precious 
stone,  brought  to  earth  by  angels,  and  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Grail  king  and  his  descendants.  It  is  guarded  by  a 
body  of  chosen  knights,  or  templars,  and  acts  alike  as  a  life  and 
youth  preserving  talisman — no  man  may  die  within  eight  days 
of  beholding  it,  and  the  maiden  who  bears  it  retains  perennial 
youth — and  an  oracle  choosing  its  own  servants,  and  indicating 
whom  the  Grail  king  shall  wed.  The  sole  link  with  the  Christian 
tradition  is  the  statement  that  its  virtue  is  renewed  every  Good 
Friday  by  the  agency  of  a  dove  from  heaven.  The  discrepancy 
between  this  and  the  other  Grail  romances  is  most  startling. 

In  the  short  prose  romance  known  as  the  "  Didol  "  Perceval 
we  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  history  of  the  relic  logically 
set  forth.  The  Perceval  forms  the  third  and  concluding  section  of 
a  group  of  short  romances,  the  two  preceding  being  the  Joseph 
of  Arimaihea  and  the  Merlin.  In  the  first  we  have  the  precise 
history  of  the  Grail,  how  it  was  the  dish  of  the  Last  Supper, 
confided  by  our  Lord  to  the  care  of  Joseph,  whom  he  miraculously 
visited  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  committed  by  the 
Jews.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  Joseph  to  his  brotber-in- 
law  Brons,  whose  grandson  Perceval  is  destined  to  be  the  final 
winner  and  guardian  of  the  relic.  The  Merlin  forms  the  con- 
necting thread  between  this  definitely  ecclesiastical  romance  and 
the  chivalric  atmosphere  of  Arthur's  court;  and  finally,  in  the 
Perceval,  the  hero,  son  of  Alain  and  grandson  to  Brons,  is  warned 
by  Merlin  of  the  quest  which  awaits  him  and  which  be  achieves 
after  various  adventures. 

In  the  PerUsvaus  the  Grail  is  the  same,  but  the  working  out  of 
the  scheme  is  much  more  complex;  a  son  of  Joseph  of  Arimaihea, 
Joscphe,  is  introduced,  and  we  find  a  spiritual  knighthood  similar 
to  that  used  so  effectively  in  the  Panival. 

3.  Galahad.— The  Quite  du  Saint  Graal,  the  only  romance 
of  which  Galahad  is  the  hero,  b  dependent  on  and  a  completion 
of  the  Lancelot  development  of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  Lancelot, 
as  lover  of  Guinevere,  could  not  be  permitted  to  achieve  so 
spiritual  an  emprise,  yet  as  leading  knight  of  Arthur's  court  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  be  surpassed  by  another.  Hence 
the  invention  of  Galahad,  son  to  Lancelot  by  the  Grail  king's 
daughter;  predestined  by  his  lineage  to  achieve  the  quest, 
foredoomed,  the  quest  achieved,  to  vanish,  a  sacrifice  to  his 
father's  fame,  which,  enhanced  by  connexion  with  the  Grail- 
winner,  could  not  rbk  eclipse  by  hb  presence.  Here  the  Grail, 
the  chalice  of  the  Last  Supper,  is  at  the  same  time,  as*  in  the 
Gavatn  stories,  self-acting  and  food-supplying. 

The  last  three  romances  unite,  it  will  be  seen,  the  quest  and 
the  early  history.  Introductory  to  the  Galahad  quest,  and  deal- 
ing only  with  the  early  history,  b  the  Grand  Saint  Graal,  a  work 
of  interminable  length,  based  upon  the  Joseph  of  Arimaihea, 
which  has  undergone  numerous  revisions  and  amplifications: 
its  precise  relation  to  the  Lancelot,  with  which  it  has  now  much 
matter  in  common,  b  not  easy  to  determine. 

To  be  classed  also  under  the  head  of  early  history  are  certain 
interpolations  id  the  MSS.  of  the  Perceval,  where  we  find  the 
Joseph  tradition,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  e.g.  he  is 
said  to  have  caused  the  Grail  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  holy  blood.  With  this  account  b  also  connected  the 
legend  of  the  Vollo  Santo  of  Lucca,  a  crucifix  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  Nicodemus.  In  the  conclusion  to  Chretien's  poem, 
composed  by  Manessicr  some  fifty  years  later,  the  Grail  is  said 
to  have  followed  Joseph  to  Britain,  bow,  b  not  explained. 
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A "--.trier  continuation  by  Gerbert,  interpolated  between  those  of 
Wauchier  and  Mancssicr,  relates  how  the  Grail  was  brought 
to  Britain  by  Perceval's  mother  in  the  companionship  of  Joseph. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Saint 
Croat,  which  has  now  been  practically  converted  into  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Quite,  no  two  versions  agree  with  each  other;  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  Cauuin-Grail  visit ,  that  due  to 
Blchcris,  they  do  not  agree  with  themselves,  but  all  show, 
more  or  less,  the  influence  of  different  and  discordant  versions. 
Why  should  the  vessel  of  the  Last  Supper,  jealously  guarded  at 
Castle  Corbenic,  visit  Arthur's  court  independently?  Why 
does  a  sacred  relic  provide  purely  material  food?  What  connexion 
can  there  be  between  a  precious  stone,  a  baelylus,  as  Dr  Hagcn 
has  convincingly  shown,  and  Good  Friday?  These,  and  such 
questions  as  these,  suggest  themselves  at  every  turn. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  these  problems, 
and  to  construct  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Grail  story,  but  so 
far  the  difficulty  has  been  to  find  an  hypothesis  which  would 
admit  of  the  practically  simultaneous  existence  of  apparently 
contradictory  features.  At  one  time  considered  as  an  introduc- 
tion from  the  East,  the  theory  of  the  Grail  as  an  Oriental  talisman 
has  now  been  discarded,  and  the  expert  opinion  of  the  day  may 
be  said  to  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  hold  the  Grail 
to  have  been  from  the  first  a  purely  Christian  vessel  which  has 
accidentally,  and  in  a  manner  never  clearly  explained,  acquired 
certain  folk-tore  characteristics;  and  (7)  those  who  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Grail  is  aborigine  folk-lore  and  Celtic,  and 
that  the  Christian  development  is  a  later  and  accidental  rather 
than  an  essential  feature  of  the  story.  The  first  view  is  set  forth 
in  the  work  of  Professor  Birch-Hirschfcld,  the  second  in  that  of 
Mr  Alfred  Nutt,  the  two  constituting  the  only  travaux  d' ensemble 
which  have  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  now  seems  probable 
that  both  are  in  a  measure  correct,  and  that  the  ultimate  solution 
will  be  recognized  to  he  in  a  blending  of  two  originally  inde- 
pendent streams  of  tradition.  The  researches  of  Professor 
Mannhardt  in  Germany  and  of  J.  G.  Frazer  in  England  have 
amply  demonstrated  the  enduring  influence  exercised  on  popular 
thought  and  custom  by  certain  primitive  forms  of  vegetation 
worship,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  example  is  the  so-called 
mysi cries  of  Adonis.  Here  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature 
and  progression  of  the  seasons  were  symbolized  under  the  figure 
of  the  death  and  resuscitation  of  the  god.  These  rites  are  found 
aB  over  the  world,  and  in  his  monumental  work,  The  Golden 
Bough,  Dr  Frazer  has  traced  a  host  of  extant  beliefs  and  practices 
to  this  source.  The  earliest  form  of  the  Grail  story,  the  Cavain- 
Blchcris  version,  exhibits  a  marked  affinity  with  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Adonis  or  Tammuz  worship;  we  have  a  castle 
on  the  sea-shore,  a  dead  body  on  a  bier,  the  identity  of  wju'ch  is 
never  revealed,  mourned  over  with  solemn  rites;  a  wasted 
country,  whose  desolation  b  mysteriously  connected  with  the 
dead  man,  and  which  is  restored  to  fruitfulncss  when  the  quest cr 
asks  the  meaning  of  the  marvels  he  beholds  (the  two  features 
of  the  weeping  women  and  the  wasted  land  being  retained  in 
versions  where  they  have  no  significance) ;  finally  the  mysterious 
food-providing,  self-acting  talisman  of  a  common  feast — one 
and  all  of  these  features  may  be  explained  as  survivals  of  the 
Adonis  ritual.  Professor  Martin  long  since  suggested  that  a  key 
to  the  problems  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  was  to  be  found  in  a  nature 
myth:  Professor  Rhys  regards  Arthur  as  an  agricultural  hero; 
Dr  Lewis  Mot t  has  pointed  out  the  correspondence  between  the 
so-called  Round  Table  sites  and  the  ritual  of  nature  worship;  but 
it  is  only  with  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  Blchcris  as  reputed 
authority  for  Arthurian  tradition,  and  the  consequent  recogni- 
tion that  the  Grail  story  connected  with  his  name  is  the  earliest 
1  of  the  legend,  that  we  have  secured  a  solid  basis  for  such 


With  regard  to  the  religious  form  of  the  story,  recent  research 
has  again  aided  us — we  know  now  that  a  legend  similar  in  aU 
respects  to  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea  Grail  story  was  widely 
current  at  least  a  century  before  our  earliest  Grail  texts.  The 
story  with  Kicodcrous  as  protagonist  is  told  of  the  Saint-Sang 
relic  at  Fecamp;  and,  as  stated  already,  a  similar  origin  is 


ascribed  to  the  Velio  Sonto  at  Lucca.  In  this  latter  case  the 
legend  professes  to  dale  from  the  8th  century,  and  scholars  who 
have  examined  the  texts  in  their  present  form  consider  that  there 
may  be  solid  ground  for  this  attribution.  It  is  thus  demonstrable 
that  the  material  for  our  Grail  legend,  in  its  present  form, 
existed  long  anterior  to  any  extant  text,  and  there  is  no  impro- 
bability in  holding  that  a  confused  tradition  of  pagan  mysteries 
which  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  popular  folk  tale,  became 
lianixed  by  combination  with  an  equally  popular 
legend,  the  point  of  contact  being  the  vessel  of  the 
ritual  feast.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  in  this 
process  of  combination  the  Fecamp  legend  played  an  important 
r61e.  The  best  and  fullest  of  the  Perceval  MSS.  refer  to  a  book 
written  at  Fecamp  as  source  for  certain  Perceval  adventures. 
What  this  book  was  we  do  not  know,  but  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
certain  special  Fecamp  relics,  silver  knives,  appear  in  the  Grail 
procession  of  the  Panival,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  a 
Pereeval-GnXL  story.  The  relations  between  the  famous  Bene- 
dictine abbey  and  the  English  court  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest  were  of  an  intimate  character.  Legends  of  the  part 
played  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the  conversion  of  Britain  are 
closely  connected  with  Glastonbury,  the  monks  of  which  founda- 
tion showed,  in  the  12th  century,  considerable  literary  activity, 
and  it  seems  a  by  no  means  improbable  hypothesis  that  the 
present  form  of  the  Grail  legend  may  be  due  to  a  monk  of  Glaston- 
bury elaborating  ideas  borrowed  from  Fecamp.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  between  the  Saint-Sang  of  Fecamp,  the  Velio  Santo 
of  Lucca,  and  the  Grail  tradition,  there  exists  a  connecting  Jink, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  two 
former  were  popular  objects  of  pilgrimage;  was  the  third 
originally  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  by  attracting 
attention  to  the  reputed  burial-place  of  the  apostle  of  the  Grail, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea? 

BtBLiocaAmv.— For  the  Gawain  Grail  visits  ace  the  Potvin 
edition  of  the  Perceval,  which,  however,  only  gives  the  Blchcris 
version;  the  iccond  visit  i*  found  in  the  best  and  most  complete 
MSS.,  such  as  ll,576and  13.577  (Fondsf ran  fail)  of  the  Paris  library. 
Din  CrSnr,  edited  by  Scholl  (Stuttgart,  1852),  vol  vi.  of  Arthurian 
Homanctt  (Nutt),  gives  a  translation  of  the  Blchcris,  Dim  Crina 
and  Proie  Lancelot  visits. 

The  Cottte  del  Croat,  or  Perceval,  is  only  acces*ible  in  the  edition 
of  M.  Potvin  (6  vols.,  I866-1871  The  Mons  MS.,  from  which  this 
has  been  printed,  has  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  poor  and  un- 
trustworthy text.  Partmsl.  by  Wolfram  von  Kschcnbarh,  has  been 
frequently  and  wc'l  edited;  the  edition  by  Bartsch  (1875-1877), 
in  Deutsche  Ctassiher  det  Mitielalters,  contains  full  notes  and  a 
glossary.  Suitable  for  the  more  advanced  student  are  those  by  K. 
Lachmann  (1891),  Leitzmann  (1902-1903)  and  E.  Martin  (1903). 
There  are  modem  German  translations  by  Simrock  (very  close  to 
the  original)  and  Hertz  (excellent  notes).  English  translation  with 
notes  and  appendices  by  J.  L  Weston.  "  Didot  "  Perceval,  ed. 
Hurher,  Le  Saint  Croat  (1875-1878).  vol.  i.  Perlesvaus  was  printed 
by  Potvin,  under  the  title  of  Perceval  le  Calloit,  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
edition  above  referred  to;  a  Welsh  version  from  the  Hcngwert  MS. 
was  published  with  translation  by  Canon  K.  Williams  (2  vols., 
1876-1892).  Under  the  title  of  The  High  History  of  the  Holy  Grail 
a  fine  version  was  published  by  Dr  Sebastian  Evans  in  the  Temple 
Classics  (2  vols.,  1898).  The  Grand  Saint  Graal  was  published  by 
Huchcras  given  above;  this  edition  includes  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
A  1 5th  rrntury  metrical  English  adaptation  by  one  Henry  Lovelich, 
was  printed  by  Dr  Fumivall  for  the  Roxburghc  Club  1 86 1  - 1 86  j ; 
a  new  edition  was  undertaken  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
Quite  du  Saint  Graal  can  best  be  studied  in  Malory's  somewhat 
abridged  translation,  books  xiii.-xviiL  of  the  hi  arte  Arthur.  It 
has  also  been  printed  by  Dr  Furnivall  for  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Neither  of  these  texts  is, 
however,  very  good,  and  the  student  who  can  decipher  old  Dutch 
would  do  well  to  read  it  in  the  metrical  translation  published  by 
Joenckbloet,  Roman  van  Lancelot!,  as  the  original  here  was  con- 
siderably fuller. 

For  general  treatment  of  the  subject  see  Legend  of  Sir  Perceval. 
by  J.  L.  Weston,  Grimm  Library,  vol.  xvii.  (1906);  Studies  on  the 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  by  A.  Nutt  (1888),  and  a  more  concise 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  same  writer  in  No.  14  of  Popular 
Studies  (1902);  Professor  Birch-Hirachfeld's  Die  Sage  vom  Gral 
(1877).  The  late  Professor  Hcinzel's  Die  alt-frantosiuhen  Gral- 
Roman*  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  matter,  but  is  very  confused 
and  ill-arranged.  For  the  Fecamp  legend  see  Leroux  de  Lincey's 
Eisai  sur  I'abbaye  de  Festamp  (1840);  for  the  Valto  Santo  .ai  d 
kindred  legends.  Ernest  von  Dobschutx,  Chrtstus-Btlder  (Leiprig. 
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(derived  through  the  French  from  Lat.  granum,  seed, 
from  an  Aryan  root  meaning  "  to  wear  down,"  which  also  appears 
in  the  common  Teutonic  word  "  corn  ").  •  word  particularly 
applied  to  the  seed,  in  botanical  language  the  "  fruit,"  of  cereals, 
and  hence  applied,  as  a  collective  term  to  cereal  plants  generally, 
to  which,  in  English,  the  term  "  corn  "  is  also  applied  (see 
Grain  Trade).  Apart  from  this,  the  chief  meaning,  the  word 
is  used  of  the  malt  refuse  of  brewing  and  distilling,  and  of  many 
hard  rounded  small  particles,  resembling  the  seeds  of  plants, 
such  as  "  grains  "  of  sand,  salt,  gold,  gunpowder,  &c.  "  Grain  " 
is  also  the  name  of  the  smallest  unit  of  weight,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  origin 
is  supposed  to  be  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  dried  and 
gathered  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  The  troy  grain -i/s 760 
of  a  tt»,  the  avoirdupois  grain*  1/7000  of  a  tb.  In  diamond 
weighing  the  grain  ~  J  of  the  carat,  —  -7925  of  the  troy 
grain.  The  word  "  grains  "  was  early  used,  as  also  in  French, 
of  the  small  seed-like  insects  supposed  formerly  to  be  the 
berries  of  trees,  from  which  a  scarlet  dye  was  extracted  (sec 
Cochineal  and  Kernes).  From  the  Fr.  en  grain*,  literally  in 
dye,  comes  the  French  verb  engrainer,  Eng.  "  engrain  "  or 
"  ingrain,"  meaning  to  dye  in  any  fast  colour.  From  the  further 
use  of  "  grain  "  for  the  texture  of  substances,  such  as  wood, 
meat,  &c,  "  engrained  "  or  "  ingrained  "  means  ineradicable, 
impregnated,  dyed  through  and  through.  The  "grain"  of 
leather  is  the  side  of  a  skin  showing  the  fibre  after  the  hair  has 
been  removed.  The  imitating  in  paint  of  the  grain  of  different 
kinds  of  woods  is  known  as  "  graining  "  (sec  Painter-Work). 
"  Grain,"  or  more  commonly  in  the  plural  "  grains,"  construed 
as  a  singular,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  with  two  or  more 
barbed  prongs,  used  for  spearing  fish.  This  word  is  Scandinavian 
in  origin,  and  is  connected  with  Dan.  grctn,  Swed.  pen,  branch, 
and  means  the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  the  body,  or  the  prongs  of  a  fork, 
ice  It  is  not  connected  with  "  groin,"  the  inguinal  parts  of  the 
body,  which  in  its  earliest  forms  appears  as  gryndc. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE,  Guinea  Grains,  or  Melecueta 
Pepper  (Ger.  Paraditskornsr,  Fr.  paints  de  Paradis,  tnani- 
guelle),  the  seeds  of  Amomum  Melegutto,  a  reed-like  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Zingiber  act  at.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  western 
Africa,  and  of  Prince's  and  St  Thomas's  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  is  cultivated  in  other  tropical  countries,  and  may  with 
ease  be  grown  in  hothouses  in  temperate  climates.  The  plant 
has  a  branched  horizontal  rhizome;  smooth,  nearly  sessile, 
narrowly  lanceolate-oblong  alternate  leaves;  large,  white,  pale 
pink  or  purplish  flowers;  and  an  ovate-oblong  fruit,  ensheathed 
in  bracts,  which  is  of  a  scarlet  colour  when  fresh,  and  reaches 
under  cultivation  a  length  of  $  in.  The  seeds  are  contained  in 
the  add  pulp  of  the  fruit,  are  commonly  wedge-shaped  and 
bluntly  angular,  are  about  1 I  lines  in  diameter  and  have  a  glossy 
dark-brown  husk,  with  a  conical  light-coloured  membranous 
caruncle  at  the  base  and  a  while  kernel.  They  contain,  accord- 
ing to  Fldckiger  and  Hanbury,  o  j%  of  a  faintly  yellowish 
neutral  essential  oil,  having  an  aromatic,  not  acrid  taste,  and 
a  specific  gravity  at  15-5°  C.  of  0-8 js,  and  giving  on  analysis  the 
formula  Ct0H*O,  or  C„H„+C„H,<0;  also  s  8 3  %  of  an 
intensely  pungent,  viscid,  brown  resin. 

Grains  of  paradise  were  formerly  officinal  in  British  phar- 
macopoeias, and  in  the  ijth  and  succeeding  centuries  were  used 
as  a  drug  and  a  spice,  the  wine  known  as  hippocras  being 
flavoured  with  them  and  with  ginger  and  cinnamon.  In  1620 
they  were  employed  among  the  ingredients  of  the  twenty-four 
herring  pies  which  were  the  ancient  fee-favour  of  the  city  of 
Norwich,  ordained  to  be  carried  to  court  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Carleton  (Johnston  and  Church,  Ckem.  of  Common 
Li/tf  P-  35$.  1879)-  Grains  of  paradise  were  anciently  brought 
overland  from  West  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  the 
Barbary  states,  to  be  shipped  for  Italy.  They  are  now  exported 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Gold  Coast.  Grains  of  paradise  are 
to  some  extent  used  illegally  to  give  a  fictitious  strength  to  malt 
liquors,  gin  and  cordials.  By  56  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  no  brewer  or 
dealer  in  beer  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  use  grains  of  paradise, 
a  penalty  of  £*oo  for  each  offence;  and  no  druggist  shall 


sell  the  same  to  a  brewer  under  a  penalty  of  £500.  They  are, 
however,  devoid  or  any  injurious  physiological  action,  and  are 
much  esteemed  as  a  spice  by  the  natives  of  Guinea. 

See  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Uedieinat  Plants,  tab.  768;  Laoetun. 
Hist,  des  Drogues,  pp.  456-460  (1878). 

GRAIN  TRADE.  The  complexity  of  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  roth  century  may  be  well  illustrated  from  the  grain  trade 
of  the  world.  The  ordinary  bread  cold  in  Great  Britain  represents, 
for  example,  produce  of  nearly  every  country  in  the  world 
outside  the  tropics. 

Wheat  has  been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity.  In  a 
wild  slate  it  is  practically  unknown.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been 
found  growing  wild  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris;  but  the  discovery  has  never  been  authenticated,  °carrtl 
and,  unless  the  plant  be  sedulously  cared  for,  the  species  ^Vl*"™* 
dies  out  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time.  Modern 
experiments  in  cross-fertilization  in  Lancashire  by  the  Carton 
Brothers  have  evolved  the  most  extraordinary  "  sports,"  showing, 
it  is  claimed,  that  the  plant  has  probably  passed  through  stages 
of  which  until  the  present  day  there  had  been  no  conception. 
The  talcs  that  grains  of  wheat  found  in  the  cerements  of  Egyptian 
mummies  have  been  planted  and  come  to  maturity  are  no  longer 
credited,  for  the  vital  principle  in  the  wheat  berry  is  extremely 
evanescent;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  wheat  twenty  years 
old  is  capable  of  reproduction.  The  Carton  artificial  fertiliza- 
tion experiments  have  shown  endless  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
type,  ranging  from  minute  seeds  with  a  closely  adhering  husk 
to  big  berries  almost  as  large  as  sloes  and  about  as  worthless. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  wheat  plant,  as  now  known,  is  a 
degenerate  form  of  something  much  finer  which  flourished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  that  possibly  it  may  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  excellence,  yielding  an  increase  twice  or  thrice 
as  large  as  it  now  does,  thus  postponing  to  a  distant  period  the 
famine  doom  prophesied  by  Sir  W.  Crookes  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  British  Association  in  1898.  Wheat  well  repays 
careful  attention;  contrast  the  produce  of  a  carelessly  tilled 
Russian  or  Indian  field  and  the  bountiful  yield  on  a  good  Lincoln- 
shire farm,  the  former  with  its  average  yield  of  8  bushels,  the 
latter  with  its  50  bushels  per  acre;  or  compare  the  quality, 
as  regards  the  quantity  and  flavour  of  the  flour  from  a  fine 
sample  of  British  wheat,  such  as  is  on  sale  at  almost  every 
agricultural  show  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  produce  of  an 
Egyptian  or  Syrian  field ;  the  difference  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
one  to  doubt  whether  the  berries  arc  of  the  same  species. 

It  may  be  stated  roundly  that  an  average  quartern  loaf  in 
Great  Britain  is  made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  following  countries 
in  the  proportions  named:— 


USA 

UK 

I 

c2 

•J 

! 

u 

is 

■3 

a 

■i  9 

at 

Jl 
< 

4 
of 

Oz. 

26 
40 

Oz. 

'Or 

JO 

Oz. 

expres 
•4 

Oz. 
sco  in 

8 

4 

|>crccnt 
6 

Oz. 

i 

age*  an 
5 

Oz. 
2 

fallow 

3 

Oz. 
I 

i: — 
2 

Oz. 
1 

2 

For  details  connected  with  grain  and  its  handling  see  Agri- 
culture, Corn  Laws,  Granaries,  Flol-b,  Baking,  Wheat,  ttc. 

Wheat  occupies  of  all  cereals  the  widest  region  of  any  food- 
stuff. Rice,  which  shares  with  millet  the  distinction  of  being 
the  principal  food-stuff  of  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings, 
is  not  grown  nearly  as  widely  as  is  wheat,  the  staple  food  of  tbe 
white  races.  Wheat  grows  as  far  south  as  Patagonia,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle;  it  flourishes  throughout 
Europe,  and  across  the  whole  of  northern  Asia  and  in  Japan; 
it  is  cultivated  in  Persia,  and  raised  largely  in  India,  as  far  south 
as  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It  is  grown  over  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
North  America.  In  Canada  a  very  fine  wheat  crop  was  raised 
in  the  autumn  of  1898  as  far  north  as  the  mission  at  Fort 
Providence,  on  the  Mackenzie  river,  in  a  latitude  above  6*' — 
or  less  than  zoo  m.  south  of  the  latitude  of  Dawson  City — the 
period  between  seed-time  and  harvest  having  been  ninety-one 
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days.  la  Africa  it  was  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  days  of 
Jacob,  whose  son  Joseph  may  be  said  to  have  run  the  first  and 
only  successful  "  corner "  in  wheat.  For  many  centuries 
Egypt  was  famous  as  a  wheat  raiser;  it  was  a  cargo  of  wheat 
from  Alexandria  which  St  Paul  helped  to  jettison  on  one  of  his 
shipwrecks,  as  was  also,  in  all  probability,  that  of  the  "  ship  of 
Alexandria  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux,"  named  in  the 
same  narrative.  General  Cordon  is  quoted  as  having  stated 
that  the  Sudan  if  properly  settled  would  be  capable  of  feeding 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  are  areas 
which,  if  properly  irrigated,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  Carthage, 
could  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed  half  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
For  instance,  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  with  an  area  of  400,000 sq.  m.t 
or  three  times  the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  a  British  consul,  could  raise  millions  of  acres  of 
wheat.  The  cereal  flourishes  on  all  the  high  plateaus  of  South 
Africa,  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Zambezi.  Land  is  being  extens- 
ively put  under  wheat  in  lie  pampas  of  South  America  and 
in  the  prairies  of  Siberia. 

In  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  farming  to  an  English  level 
the  volume  of  the  world's  crop  would  be  trebled,  another  fact 
which  Sir  William  Crookes  seems  to  have  overlooked.  The 
experiments  of  the  late  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  in  Hertfordshire  have 
proved  that  the  natural  fruitfulncss  of  the  wheat  plant  can  be 
increased  threefold  by  the  application  of  the  proper  fertilizer. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  will  lie  found  in  a  compendium 
issued  from  the  Rotbamsted  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  wheat  which  yields  the  greatest 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  which  is  the  most  valuable  from  a 
miller's  standpoint,  for  the  thinness  of  the  bran  and  the  fineness 
and  strength  of  the  flour  are  with  him  important  considerations, 
too  often  overlooked  by  the  farmer  when  buying  his  seed. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  deficient  quantity  of  the  wheat  raised  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  not  the  quality  of  the  grain,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  economists  and  statesmen.' 

Sir  J.  Calrd,  writing  in  the  year  1880,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  would  always  command  a 
substantial  rent  of  at  least  30s.  per  acre.  His  figures 
ratJ^  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  wheat  was  imported 
duty  free.  He  calculated  that  the  cost  of  carriage  from 
abroad  of  wheat,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  product  of  an  acre  of 
good  wheat  land  in  Great  Britain,  would  not  be  less  than  30s. 
per  ton.  But  freights  had  come  down  by  1000  to  half  the  rates 
predicated  by  Calrd;  indeed,  during  a  portion  of  the  interval  they 
ruled  very  close  to  zero,  as  far  as  steamer  freights  from  America 
were  concerned.  In  1000  an  all-round  freight  rate  for  wheat 
might  be  taken  at  1 5s.  per  ton  (a  ton  representing  approximately 
tbc  produce  of  an  acre  of  good  wheat  land  in  England),  say  from 
10s.  fur  Atlantic  American  and  Russian,  to  30s.  for  Pacific 
American  and  Australian;  about  midway  between  these  two 
extremes  we  find  Indian  and  Argentine,  the  greatest  bulk 
coming  at  about  the  15s.  rate.  Inferior  land  bearing  less  than 
4}  quarters  per  acre  would  not  be  protected  to  the  same  extent, 
and  moreover,  seeing  that  a  portion  of  the  British  wheat  crop 
has  to  stand  a  charge  as  heavy  for  land  carriage  across  a  county 
as  that  borne  by  foreign  wheat  across  a  continent  or  an  ocean, 
tbe  protection  is  not  nearly  so  substantial  as  Caird  would  make 
out.  The  compilation  showing  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  charges 
for  the  railway  and  other  transportation  services  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.S.A. 
(Miscellaneous  series,  Bulletin  No.  15,  1898),  is  a  valuable 
reference  book.  From  its  pages  arc  culled  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  freight  up  to  the  year 
1897.'  In  Table  3  the  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile  in  cents 
are  shown  since  1846.  For  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  the  rate  for 
that  year  was  4-523  cent*  per  ton  per  mile,  since  when  a  great 
and  almost  continuous  fall  has  been  taking  place,  until  in  1897, 

1  Valuable  information  will  also  be  found  th  Bulletin  No.  58 
(19052,  "  Crop  Export  Movement  and  Port  Facilities  on  tbc  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasti  ;  in  Bulletin  No.  49  (1007),  "Cost  of  Hauling 
Crops  from  Farms  to  Shipping  Points  ";  and  la  Bulletin  No.  69 
U5<*).  -  European  Groin  trade," 
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the  latest  year  given,  tbe  rate  had  declined  to  -870  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile.  The  railway  which  shows  the  greatest  fall  is  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  for  the  charge  has  fallen  from  over  7  cents 
in  1863  and  1863  to  -419  of  a  cent  in  1897,  whereas  the  Erie  rates 
have  fallen  only  from  1-048  in  185a  to  -609  in  1897.  Putting 
tbe  rates  of  the  twelve  returning  railways  together,  we  find  the 
average  freight  in  the  two  years  1859-1800  was  3-006  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  that  in  1896-1897  the  average  rate  bad  fallen 
to  -797  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  This  difference  is  very  large 
compared  with  the  smallncss  of  the  unit.  Coming  to  the  rates 
on  grain,  we  find  (in  Table  13)  a  record  for  tbe  forty  years  1858- 
1897  of  the  charge  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  via 
all  rail  from  1858,  and  via  lake  and  rail  since  1868,  the  authority 
being  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  From  1858 
to  1862  tbe  rate  varied  between  42-37  and  34-80  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  whole  trip  of  roundly  1000  m.,  the  average  rate  in  the 
quinquennium  being  38-43.  In  the  five  years  immediately  prior 
to  the  time  at  which  Sir  J.  Caird  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  carriage  from  abroad  would  always  protect  the  British 
grower,  the  average  all-rail  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  17-76  cents,  while  the  summer  rate  (partly  by  water)  was 
13-17  cents.  These  rates  in  1897.  the  last  year  shown  on  the 
table,  had  fallen  to  11-50  and  7-42  respectively.  The  rates  have 
been  as  follows  in  quinquennial  periods,  via  all  rail:— 
Chicago  to  New  York  in  Cents  per  ButhcL 


I858- 
1862. 

1863- 
1867. 

1868- 
IB72. 

1873- 

1877. 

IH7H- 
1883. 

I887. 

1888- 
I892. 

I803- 
1897. 

3843 

31-42 

27.91 

21-29 

16  77 

1467 

14-51 

12-88 

Calculating  roundly  a  cent  as  equal  to  a  halfpenny,  and  eight 
bushels  to  the  quarter,  the  above  would  appear  in  English 
currency  as  follows: — 

Chicago  to  New  York  in  Shillings  and  Pence  per  Quarter. 


1858- 
1862. 

1863- 
1867. 

I  Soft - 

1872. 

i«7.?- 
1877- 

187S- 
1882. 

i88,- 
1887. 

l«88- 
1892. 

1803- 
1897. 

a.  d. 
12  8 

a.  d. 
10  6 

a.  d. 
9  3 

a.  d. 
7  > 

a.  d. 
5  7 

a.  d. 
4  IO| 

a.  d. 
4  to 

a.  d. 
4  3 

Another  table  (No.  38)  shows  the  average  rates  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  by  lakes,  canal  and  river.   These  in  their  quin- 
quennial periods  are  given  for  the  season  as  follows: — 
In  Cents  per  Bushel  of  60  lb. 


1857-1861. 

I876-1880.  |  1893-18-):."] 

32-15 

IO-47 

49»  | 

In  Shillings  and  Pence  per  Quarter  of  480  fb. 


I857-IS6I. 

1876-1880. 

1893-1897. 

s.  d. 

7  4 

a.  d. 
3  « 

a.  d. 
1  7 

In  Shillings  and  Pence  per  Ton  of  2340  lb. 


1857-1861. 

1876-1880. 

1893-1  »<;7- 

a.  d. 
34  6 

a.  d. 
16  6 

a.  d. 
7  6 

This  latter  mode  is  the  chcu'iesl  bv  which  erain  can  be  carried 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  from  the  American  prairies,  and  it  can 
now  be  done  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  ocean  freight  has 
to  be  added  before  the  grain  can  be  delivered  free  on  the  quay 
at  Liverpool.  A  rate  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  3|d. 
per  bushel,  or  7s.  tod.  per  ton,  a  low  rate,  reached  in  Dec.  1900, 
is  yet  sufficiently  high,  it  b  claimed,  to  leave  a  profit;  indeed, 
there  have  frequently  been  times  when  the  rate  was  as  low  as  id. 
per  bushel,  or  3s.  id.  per  ton;  and  in  periods  of  great  trade 
depression  wheat  is  carried  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  as 
ballast ,  being  paid  f or  by  t  he  ship-owner.  Another  route  worked 
more  cheaply  than  formerly  is  that  by  river,  from  the  centre  of 
the  winter  wheat  belt,  say  at  St  Louis,  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
by  steamer  to  Liverpool.   Tbe  river  rate  has  fallen  below  five 
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cents  per  bushel,  or  7s.  per  ton,  3240  lb.  In  Table  No.  71  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  compared  year  by  year  with  the  export 
price  of  the  two  leading  cereals  in  the  States  as  follows:— 

Wheal  and  Corn— Export  Prices  and  Transportation  Raits  compared. 


Cora. 

Rilr.  Clu- 

Number 

Kile,  Chi- 

Numltc 

iai 

Export 

<  IJtl  \'\ 
Nt »  Y«k 

ol  H  1.  .  1  1 
cirTi»-ti 

Export 
Fnc*  per 

Nrw  Ywk 

"carrirrl  ' 

PtWr  pa 

by  Lai* 

(or  Pri« 

by  L>U 

1  :  tw 

Bu&hd. 

andCjlul. 

of  One 

and  Oiul. 

of  Oh 

prrHuihil 

pcrButhrl 

Cents. 

v  <■  11*  V 

I867 

'5'95 

5"77 

•0*72 

14-58 

4'94 

1868 

1  *3o 

16*23 

0*30 

•04  1 

'3'57 

6*  20 

IB69 

1-05 

1 7*20 
f  •   -  c 

U  »5 

6*  10 

*72*8 

•00*5 

■  «  .nil 

4  80 

1870 

1*12 

6.&t 

•3,/H 

5-«4 

I87I 

1 . 1 A 

>7"75 

O'O.S 

•07-9 

16*53 
19-62 

4*11 

1872 

I'JI 

21*55 

6*08 

•Olo 

3*15 

1873 

'•'5 

6*8l 

•54-3 

•5'39 

3'S3 

I874 

1-29 

12*75 

to*  I  2 

"4  7 

11*29 

5*73 

"875 

"97 

9'90 

•/3  8 

0  93 

0*20 

1876 

1*11 

0*03 

1  *.MA 
1 2*00 

•60*3 

7  "93 

■v. As-. 

7  00 

I877 

1*13 

10*76 

10-41 

•56*0 

9*41 

5"95 

I878 

■  •  *i *i 

n.in 

t  4  •A** 

55  0 

0*37 

0  75 

I879 

I*07 

1 1  '60 

9*22 

•47*  I 

10*43 

4"  52 

I880 

1*25 

1  I.*!*? 

tO*  1 9 

-54'3 

11*14 

4-87 

■  88l 

ill 

ft-  IO 

0*19 

13*55 

*55'2 

7  3D 

7*60 

■  882 

1*19 

7  °9 

t  e  ,t\H 

,1,/,,  u 

7"J3 

9*24 

1883 

1*13 

ft.  IT 

B-37 

09  4 

/•oo 

8-93 

1884 

I*07 

6*31 

!iS 

•61 -1 

5*64 

10*83 

J  885 

■86 

S*87 

«4-65 

■540 

5-38 

10-04 

1000 

■87 

8*7« 

999 
1046 

.498 

798 

6*24 

1887 

•89 

851 

.47.9 

7*88 

6*08 

1888 

•85 

5-93 

>4-33 

•55-o 

54« 

10*17 

1889 

6-89 

1306 

•474 

619 

7  66 

1890 

z 

5*86 

14*16 

-41-8 

510 

820 

1891 

•93 

5-96 

1560 

•574 

536 

1071 

1892 

I-03 

561 

1836 

•55 

503 

1093 

1893 

•80 

631 

12-ca 

5-71 

928 

1894 

•67 

4-44 

•509 

$ 

399 

H-53 

1895 

•58 

411 

1411 

37« 

1429 

1896 

•65 

538 

1208 

:S 

4-94 

769 

1 897 

•75 

435 

1724 

•31 

379 

8-18 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  now  to  meet  a  greatly 
increased  output  from  Canada — the  cost  of  transport  from  that 
country  to  England  being  much  the  same  as  from  the  United 
States.  So  much  improved  is  the  position  of  the  farmer  in  North 
America  compared  with  what  it  was  about  1870,  that  the  trans- 
port companies  in  1901  carried  ij\  bushels  of  his  grain  to  the 
seaboard  in  exchange  for  the  value  of  one  bushel,  whereas  in 
1867  he  had  to  give  up  one  bushel  in  every  six  in  return  for  the 
service.  As  regards  the  British  fanner,  it  docs  not  appear  as  if 
he  had  improved  his  position;  for  he  has  to  send  his  wheat  to 
greater  distances,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  many  country  millers 
or  their  removal  to  the  seaboard,  while  railway  rates  have  fallen 
only  to  a  very  small  extent;  again  the  farmer's  wheat  is  worth 
only  half  of  what  it  was  formerly;  it  may  be  said  that  the  British 
farmer  has  to  give  up  one  bushel  in  nine  to  the  railway  company 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation,  whereas  in  the  'seventies  he 
gave  up  one  in  eighteen  only.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  the  advantage  of  position  claimed  for  the  British  farmer 
by  Caird  was  somewhat  illusory.  Speaking  broadly,  the  Kansas 
or  Minnesota  farmer's  wheat  does  not  have  to  pay  for  carriage 
to  Liverpool  more  than  as.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  ton  in  excess  of  the 
rate  paid  by  a  Yorkshire  farmer;  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  docs 
not  go  very  far  towards  enabling  the  latter  to  pay  rent,  tithes 
and  rates  and  taxes. 

The  subject  of  the  rates  of  ocean  carriage  at  different  periods 
requires  consideration  if  a  proper  understanding  of  the  working 
of  the  foreign  grain  trade  is  to  be  obtained.  Only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  since  1880  is  due 
to  cheapened  transport  rates;  for  while  the  mileage  rate  has 
been  falling,  the  length  of  haulage  has  been  extending,  until 
in  1900  the  principal  wheat  fields  of  America  were  2000  m. 
farther  from  the  eastern  seaboard  than  was  the  case  in  1870, 
and  consequently,  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  mileage  rale 
of  so  to  75%,  it  still  costs  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  as  much 
to  have  its  quota  of  foreign  wheat  fetched  from  abroad  as  it  did 


then.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  operation  is 
the  following  tabular  statement,  both  the  cost  in  the 
on  a  year's  imports  and  the  cost  per  quarter:— 

Quantity  of  Wheal  and  Whtaten  Flour  (as  reheat)  imported 
United  Kingdom  from  various  sources  during  the  calen, 
1900,  together  vUh  the  average  rate  of  freight. 


into  the 


Countries  of  Origin. 


Atlantic  America  1 
South  Russia  .  .  : 
Pacific  America  .  . 
Canada  ..... 
Rumania  .... 
Argentina  and  Uruguay 

France  

Bulgaria 
India 
Austria-1 
Chile 
North 

Germany  .  .  . 
Australasia.  .  -. 
Minor  " 


Tout 


Quantities. 
Qrs.  480  lb. 


II.I7t.l00 
569.000 
2.389.900 
1,877.100 
176,400 
4,322.300 
25'.90o 
30.600 
2,200 
389.300 
600 
462,700 
438.700 
883.900 
225.100 


Ocean  Freight 
to  United 
Kingdom. 
Per  480  lb. 


d. 
3 

a 
1 

8 
6 


4  to 

I  I 
4  O 
I  9 

1  6 
1  6 

5 1 


.    .     23.190,800  Average  3s.  6d.  C4.036.5-.xj 


Total  Cost 
of  Ocean 


< 

1, 257,1 00 
62,000 
966,000 
250,000 
23,000 
1.045,000 
16,000 


35.000 
3.000 


Comparing  these  figures  with  a  similar  statement  for  the  year 
1872,  the  most  remote  year  for  which  similar  facts  arc  available, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  total  cost  per  quarter  for  ocean 
carriage  has  not  much  decreased. 

Quantity  of  Wheat  and  Whtaten  Flour  (as  wheat!)  imported  into  the 
United  Kintdom  from  various  sources  during  the  calendar  year 
1872,  together  with  the  average  rait  of  freight. 


1872. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Quantities. 
Qrs. 

Ocean  Freight 
to  United 
Kingdom. 
Per  qr. 

Total  Cost 
of  Carriage 

South  Russia  .    ,  . 
United  States  .  , 
Germany  .... 
France  .    .    „    «  . 

&yj*  •  ..*... 

North  Russia  ,    4  . 
Canada  .    .    .    *  . 
Chile     .    .    .    .  . 
Turkey  .    .    ,    «  . 
Spain  ..... 
Scandinavia     ,    .  . 

Total,  Chief  Countries 

3,678,000 
2,030,000 
910,000 
660,000 
536,ooo 
490,000 
400,000 
330,000 
195,000 
130,000 
160,000 

s.  d 
8  6 

6  6 
a  0 

3  2 

4  6 

2  0 

7  6 
12  0 

7  6 

3  6 
2  0 

£ 

1.563.000 
659,000 
91 ,000 
99.000 
120.000 
49.000 
150.000 
198.000 
73.000 
23,000 
16,000 

9,519.000 

Average  6s.  sd. 

£3,040,000 

ff.B. — A  trifling  quantity  of  Californian  and  Australian  wheat 
was  imported  in  the  period  in  question,  but  the  Board  of  Trade 
records  do  not  distinguish  the  quantities,  therefore  they  cannot 
be  given.  The  freight  in  that  year  from  those  countries  averaged 
about  13s.  per  quarter. 

The  exact  difference  between  the  average  freight  for  the  years 
1872  and  1900  amounts  to  about  is.  nd.  per  quarter  (4S0  lb), 
a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  actual  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat 
during  the  same  years. 

The  following  data  bearing  upon  the  subject,  for  selected 
periods,  arc  partly  taken  from  the  Corn  Trade  Year- Book:— 


Year. 

United  Kingdom 
Annual  Imports. 
Wheat  and  Flour. 
Qrs- 

Ocean  Freight 
to  United 
Kingdom. 
Pit  qr. 

Aggregate  Cost 
of  Carriage. 

1872 
1882 
1894 

!gi 
1900 

9,469,000 
14,850,000 
16,229,000 
25.197,000 
33.43 ». 000 
23,196,000 

s.  d. 

6  5 

7  4 
3  9 
3  0 

;  1 

£ 

3,040,000 
5,420,000 
3,041,000 
3,825,000 
3.258.000 
4.036.000 
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In  passing,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
from  1871  to  1874,  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  56s.  per  quarter 
(or  7s.  per  bushel),  with  the  charge  for  ocean  carriage  at  6s.  $d. 
per  quarter,  whereas  in  1901  wheal  was  sold  in  England  at  28s. 
(or  3s.  6d.  per  bushel),  and  the  charge  for  ocean  carriage  was 
3s.  6d.  per  quarter;  the  ocean  transport  companies  carried  eight 
bushels  of  wheat  across  the  seas  in  1001  for  the  value  of  one 
bushel,  or  exactly  at  the  same  ratio  as  in  1872. 

The  contrast  between  the  case  of  railway  freight  and  ocean 
freight  is  to  be  explained  by  the  greater  length  of  the  present 
ocean  voyage,  which  now  extends  to  10,000  miles  in  the  case  of 
Europe's  importation  of  white  wheat  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  in  contrast  with  the  short 
voyage  from  the  Black  Sea  or  across  the  English  Channel  or 
German  Ocean.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  overlooking  of  this  phase 
of  the  question  that  an  American  statistician  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  stating  that  about  16s.  per  quarter  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  which  happened  between  1880  and  1894,  is  attributable 
to  the  lessened  cost  of  transport. 

Thus,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
Wheat  Prices 

The  following  figures  show  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year 
of  Enji-h  wheat,  chit-fly  according  to  a  record  published  by  Mr  T. 
Smith,  Mrllord,  the  period  covered  being  from  1656  to  1905: 
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rail  or  ocean  freights.  Incidental  charges  are  lower  than  they 
were  in  1870;  handling  charges,  brokers'  commissions  and 
insurance  premiums  have  been  in  many  instances  reduced,  but 
all  these  economies  when  combined  only  amount  to  about  2s. 
per  quarter.  Now  if  we  add  together  all  these  savings  in  the 
rate  of  rail  and  ocean  freights  and  incidental  expenses,  wc  arrive 
at  an  aggregate  economy  of  8s.  per  quarter,  or  not  one-third 
of  the  actual  difference  between  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  1872  and  1900.  To  what  the  remaining  difference  was  due 
it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certitude;  there  are  some  who  argue 
that  the  tendency  of  prices  to  fall  is  inherent,  and  that  the 
constant  whittling  away  of  intermediaries*  profits  is  sufficient 
explanation,  while  bi-metallists  have  maintained  that  the 
phenomenon  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  Germau 
government  in  demonetizing  silver  in  1872. 

CRAM,  or  Chick-pea,  called  also  Egyptian  pea,  or  Bengal 
gram  (from  Port,  trio,  formerly  gram,  Lat.  granum,  Hindi 
Chiind,  Bengali  Chhold,  Ital.  cue,  Span,  garbanzo),  the 
Cicer  arietinum  of  Linnaeus,  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  seed  to  a  ram's  head.  It  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order 
Lcguminosac,  largely  cultivated  as  a  pulse-food  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Egypt  and  western  Asia  as  far  as  India,  but  is  not  known 
undoubtedly  wild.  The  plant  is  an  annual  herb  with  flexuose 
branches,  and  alternately  arranged  pinnatcly  compound  leaves, 
with  small,  oval,  serrated  leaflets  and  small  cared  stipules.  The 
flowers  arc  borne  singly  in  the  leaf-axils  on  a  stalk  about  half 
the  length  of  the  leaf  and  jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle;  the 
corolla  is  blue-purple.  The  inflated  pod,  1  to  1 J  in.  long,  contains 
two  roundish  seeds.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  Homer's 
time  under  the  name  erebintkos,  and  is  also  referred  to  by 
Dioscorides  as  krios  from  the  resemblance  of  the  pea  to  the  head 
of  a  ram.  The  Romans  called  it  titer,  from  which  is  derived 
the  modern  names  given  to  it  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Names, 
more  or  less  allied  to  one  another,  are  in  vogue  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  there 
is  a  Sanskrit  name  and  several  others  analogous  or  different  in 
modern  Indian  languages.  The  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Alphonsc  dc 
Candolle  (Origin  of  Cultivated  Planlt,  p.  325)  suggests  that  the 
plant  originally  grew  wild  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus  and  to  the  north  of  Persia.  "  The  western  Aryans 
(Pelasgians,  Hellenes)  perhaps  introduced  the  plant  into  southern 
Europe,  where,  however,  there  is  some  probability  that  it  was 
also  indigenous.  The  western  Aryans  carried  it  to  India."  Cram 
is  largely  cultivated  in  the  East,  where  the  seeds  arc  eaten  raw 
or  cooked  in  various  ways,  both  in  their  ripe  and  unripe  condition, 
and  when  roasted  and  ground  subserve  the  same  purposes  as 
ordinary  flour.  In  Europe  the  seeds  are  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  soups.  They  contain,  in  100  parts  without  husks,  nitrogenous 
substances  22-7,  fat  3-76,  starch  6318,  mineral  matters  3  6 
parts,  with  water  (Forbes  Watson,  quoted  in  Parkcs's  Hygiene). 
The  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  glandular  hairs  clothing  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  more  especially  during  the  cold 
season  when  the  seeds  ripen,  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
oxalic  acid.  In  Mysore  the  dew  containing  it  is  collected  by 
means  of  cloths  spread  on  the  plant  over  night,  and  is  used  in 
domestic  medicine.  The  steam  of  water  in  which  the  fresh  plant 
is  immersed  is  in  the  Deccan  resorted  to  by  the  Portuguese 
for  the  treatment  of  dysmcnorThoca.  The  seed  of  Pkascolus 
Mungo,  or  green  gram  (Hind,  and  Beng.  moong),  a  form  of  which 
plant  with  black  seeds  (P.  Max  of  Roxburgh)  is  termed  black 
gram,  is  an  important  article  of  diet  among  the  labouring  classes 
in  India.  The  meal  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  soap,  and  is 
stated  by  Elliot  to  be  an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  Hindu 
bath.  A  variety,  var.  raJiatus  (P.  Roxburghii,  \V.  and  Am., 
or  P.  radiatus,  Roxb.)  (vcrn.  u/iJ,  mdshkaldi),  also  known  as 
green  gram,  is  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  of  the  leguminous 
plants  of  India,  where  the  meal  of  its  seed  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  more  delicate  cakes  and  dishes.  Horse  gram, 
Di>liekos  bijlorus  (vcrn.  ku!:hi),  which  supplies  in  Madras 
1  the  place  of  the  chick-pea,  affords  seed  which,  when  boiled,  is 
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extensively  employed  as  a  food  for  horses  and  cattle  in  South 
India,  where  also  it  is  eaten  in  curries. 

Sec  W.  Elliot,  "  On  the  Farinaceous  Grain*  and  the  various  kinds 
of  Pulses  uted  in  Southern  India,"  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joum.  xvi. 
(i  86i)  16  sq.;  H.  Drury.  The  Useful  Plants  of  India  (1873); 
U.  C.  Dutt,  Materia  Uedica  of  the  Ihndus  (Calcutta,  1877) ;  G.  Watt. 
Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India  (1890). 


(from  Lat.  (rammatica,  sc.  art;  Cr.  yp&nna, 
letter,  from  ypafrw,  to  write).  By  the  grammar  of  a  language  is 
meant  cither  the  relations  borne  by  the  words  of  a  sentence 
and  by  sentences  themselves  one  to  another,  or  the  systematized 
exposition  of  these.  The  exposition  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
incorrect;  but  it  always  presupposes  the  existence  of  certain 
customary  uses  of  words  when  in  combination.  In  what  follows, 
therefore,  grammar  will  be  generally  employed  in  its  primary 
sense,  as  denoting  the  mode  in  which  words  are  connected  in 
order  to  express  a  complete  thought,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  logic, 
a  proposition. 

The  object  of  language  is  to  convey  thought,  and  so  long 
as  this  object  is  attained  the  machinery  for  attaining  it 
is  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  The  way  in 
which  we  combine  our  words  and  sentences  matters 
little,  provided  that  our  meaning  is  clear  to  others. 
The  expressions  "  horseflesh "  and  "  flesh  of  a  horse " 
arc  equally  intelligible  to  an  Englishman  and  therefore  are 
equally  recognized  by  English  grammar.  The  Chinese  manner 
of  denoting  a  genitive  is  by  placing  the  defining  word  before 
that  which  it  defines,  as  in  koue  jin,  "  man  of  the  kingdom," 
literally  "  kingdom  man,"  and  the  only  reason  why  it  would  be 
incorrect  in  French  or  Italian  is  that  such  a  combination  would 
be  unintelligible  to  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  grammatical  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  an 
expression  depends  upon  its  intelligibility,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  ordinary  use  and  custom  of  a  particular  language.  Whatever 
is  so  unfamiliar  as  not  to  be  generally  understood  is  also  un- 
grammalical.  In  other  words,  it  is  contrary  to  the  habit  of  a 
language,  as  determined  by  common  usage  and  consent. 

In  this  way  we  can  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  grammar 
of  a  cultivated  dialect  and  that  of  a  local  dialect  in  the  same 
country  so  frequently  disagree.  Thus,  in  the  dialect  of  West 
Somerset,  thee  is  the  nominative  of  the  second  personal  pronoun, 
while  in  cultivated  English  the  plural  accusative  you  (A.-S. 
eov)  has  come  to  represent  a  nominative  singular.  Both 
arc  grammatically  correct  within  the  sphere  of  their  respective 
dialects,  but  no  further.  You  would  be  as  ungrammatical  in 
West  Somerset  as  thee  is  in  classical  English;  and  both  you  and 
thee,  as  nominatives  singular,  would  have  been  equally  ungram- 
matical in  Early  English.  Grammatical  propriety  is  nothing 
more  than  the  established  usage  of  a  particular  body  of  speakers 
at  a  particular  time  in  their  history. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  grammar  of  a  people  changes, 
like  its  pronunciation,  from  age  to  age.  Anglo-Saxon  or  Early 
English  grammar  is  not  the  grammar  of  Modern  English,  any 
more  than  Latin  grammar  is  the  grammar  of  modern  Italian; 
and  to  defend  an  unusual  construction  or  inflexion  on  the  ground 
that  it  once  existed  in  literary  Anglo-Saxon  is  as  wrong  as  to 
import  a  peculiarity  of  some  local  dialect  into  the  grammar 
of  the  cultivated  speech.  It  further  follows  that  different 
languages  wlI]  have  different  grammars,  and  that  the  differences 
will  be  more  or  less  according  to  the  nearer  or  remoter  relation- 
ship of  the  languages  themselves  and  the  modes  of  thought 
of  those  who  speak  them.  Consequently,  to  force  the  gram- 
matical framework  of  one  language  upon  another  is  to  miscon- 
ceive the  whole  nalare  of  the  latter  and  seriously  to  mislead 
the  learner.  Chinese  grammar,  for  instance,  can  never  be  under- 
stood until  we  discard,  not  only  the  terminology  of  European 
grammar,  but  the  very  conceptions  which  underlie  it,  while 
the  polysynthetic  idioms  of  America  defy  all  attempts  to  discover 
in  them  "  the  parts  of  speech  "  and  the  various  grammatical 
ideas  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  our  school-grammars. 
The  endeavour  to  find  the  distinctions  of  Latin  grammar  in  that 
of  English  has  only  resulted  in  grotesque  errors,  and  a  total 
I  of  the  usage  of  the  English  language. 


It  is  to  the  Latin  grammarians — or.  more  correctly,  to  the 
Greek  grammarians,  upon  whose  labours  those  of  the  Latin 
writers  were  based— that  we  owe  the  classification  of 
the  subjects  with  which  grammar  is  commonly  sup- 
posed  to  deal.  The  grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  ^Ma,^M° 
which  he  wrote  for  Roman  schoolboys  in  the  time 
of  Pompcy,  has  formed  the  starting-point  for  the  innumer- 
able school-grammars  which  have  since  seen  the  light,  and 
suggested  that  division  of  the  matter  treated  of  which  they  have 
followed.  He  defines  grammar  as  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  literary  men,  and  as  divided  into  six  parts — 
accentuation  and  phonology,  explanation  of  figurative  expressions, 
definition,  etymology,  general  rules  of  flexion  and  critical 
canons.  Of  these,  phonology  and  accentuation,  or  prosody, 
can  properly  be  included  in  grammar  only  in  so  far  as  the 
construction  of  a  sentence  and  the  grammatical  meaning  of  a 
word  arc  determined  by  accent  or  letter-change;  the  accentual 
difference  in  English,  for  example,  between  Incense  and  inctnst 
belongs  to  the  province  of  grammar,  since  it  indicates  a  difference 
between  noun  and  verb;  and  the  changes  of  vowel  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  by  which  various  nominal  and  verbal  forms  are 
distinguished  from  one  another,  constitute  a  very  important 
part  of  their  grammatical  machinery.  But  where  accent  and 
pronunciation  do  not  serve  to  express  the  relations  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  they  fall  into  the  domain  of  phonology,  not  of 
grammar.  The  explanation  of  figurative  expressions,  again, 
must  be  left  to  the  rhetorician,  and  definition  to  the  lexicographer; 
the  grammarian  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  be  has  with 
the  canons  of  criticism. 

In  fact,  the  old  subdivision  of  grammar,  inherited  from  the 
grammarians  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  must  be  given  up  and 
a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  What  grammar  really  deals  with 
arc  all  those  contrivances  whereby  the  relations  of  words  and 
sentences  arc  pointed  ouL  -  Sometimes  it  is  position,  sometimes 
phonetic  symbolization,  sometimes  composition,  sometimes 
flexion,  sometimes  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  which  enables  the 
speaker  to  combine  his  words  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be 
intelligible  to  another.  Grammar  may  accordingly  be  divided 
into  the  three  departments  of  composition  or  "  word-building," 
syntax  and  accidence,  by  which  is  meant  an  exposition  of  the 
means  adopted  by  language  for  expressing  the  relations  of 
grammar  when  recourse  is  not  bad  to  composition  or  simple 
position. 

A  systematized  exposition  of  grammar  may  be  intended  for 
the  purely  practical  purpose  of  teaching  the  mechanism  of  a 
foreign  language.    In  this  case  all  that  is  necessary 
is  a  correct  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts.    But  ■* 
a  correct  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  is  by  no    ™'B L 
means  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
The  facts  will  be  distorted  by  a  false  theory  in  regard  to  them, 
while  they  will  certainly  not  be  presented  in  a  complete  form  if 
the  grammarian  is  ignorant  of  the  true  theory  they  presuppose. 
The  Semitic  verb,  for  example,  remains  unintelligible  so  long 
as  the  explanation  of  its  forms  is  sought  in  the  conjugatio'n  of 
the  Aryan  verb,  since  it  has  no  tenses  in  the  Aryan  sense  of  the 
word,  but  denotes  relation  and  not  time. 

A  good  practical  grammar  of  a  language,  therefore,  should  be 
based  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  facts  which  it  expounds, 
and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  facts  is  only  possible  where 
they  are  examined  and  co-ordinated  in  accordance  with  the 
scientific  method.  A  practical  grammar  ought,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  to  be  preceded  by  a  scientific  grammar. 

Comparison  is  the  instrument  with  which  science 
a  scientific  grammar,  accordingly,  is  one  in  which  the  comparative 
method  has  been  applied  to  the  relations  of  speech.  If  we  would 
understand  the  origin  and  real  nature  of  grammatical  forms, 
and  of  the  relations  which  they  represent,  we  must  compare  them 
with  similar  forms  in  kindred  dialects  and  languages,  as  welt 
as  with  the  forms  under  which  tbey  appeared  themselves  at  an 
earlier  period  of  their  history.  We  shall  thus  have  a  comparative 
grammar  and  an  historical  grammar,  the  latter  being  derated 
to  tracing  the  history  of  grammatical  forms  and  usages  in  the 
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same  language.  Of  course,  an  historical  grammar  is  only 
possible  where  a  succession  of  written  records  exists;  where 
a  language  possesses  no  older  literature  we  must  be  content 
with  a  comparative  grammar  only,  and  look  to  cognate  idioms 
to  throw  light  upon  its  grammatical  peculiarities.  In  this  case 
we  have  frequently  to  leave  whole  forms  unexplained,  or  at 
most  conjecturally  interpreted,  since  the  machinery  by  means  of 
which  the  relations  of  grammar  are  symbolized  is  often  changed 
so  completely  during  the  growth  of  a  language  as  to  cause  its 
earlier  shape  and  character  to  be  unrecognizable.  Moreover, 
our  area  of  comparison  must  be  as  wide  as  possible;  where  we 
have  but  two  or  three  languages  to  compare,  we  are  in  danger 
of  building  up  conclusions  on  insufficient  evidence,  Tbe  gram- 
matical errors  of  the  classical  philologists  of  the  18th  century 
were  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  their  area  of  comparison 
was  confined  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  historical  grammar  of  a  single  language  or  dialect,  which 
traces  the  grammatical  forms  and  usages  of  the  language  as  far 
back  as  documentary  evidence  allows,  affords  material  to  the 
comparative  grammarian,  whose  task  it  is  to  compare  the 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  of  an  allied  group  of  tongues 
and  thereby  reduce  them  to  their  earliest  forms  and  senses. 
The  work  thus  carried  out  by  the  comparative  grammarian 
within  a  particular  family  of  languages  is  made  use  of  by  universal 
prjmmar,  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  ideas  that  under- 
lie all  grammar  whatsoever,  as  distinct  from  those  that  are 
peculiar  to  special  families  of  speech.  Universal  grammar  is 
sometimes  known  as  "  the  metaphysics  of  language,"  and  it 
has  to  deride  such  questions  as  the  nature  of  gender  or  of  the 
verb,  the  true  purport  of  the  genitive  relation,  or  the  origin  of 
grammar  itself.  Such  questions,  it  is  clear,  can  only  be  answered 
by  comparing  the  results  gained  by  the  comparative  treatment 
of  the  grammars  of  various  groups  of  language.  What  historical 
grammar  is  to  comparative  grammar,  comparative  grammar  is 
to  universal  grammar. 

Universal  grammar,  as  founded  on  the  results  of  the  scientific 
study  of  speech,  is  thus  essentially  different  from  that  "  universal 
grammar  "  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  a  priori 
assumptions  based  on  the  peculiarities  of  European 
and  illustrated  from  the  same  source.  But  universal 
• ,  as  conceived  by  modern  science,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ; 
its  materials  arc  still  in  the  process  of  being  collected.  The 
comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages  is  alone 
in  an  advanced  state,  those  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  of  the  Finno- 
Ugrian  tongues  and  of  the  Bantu  dialects  of  southern  Africa 
are  still  in  a  backward  condition;  and  the  other  families  of 
speech  existing  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  and  the  Sonorian  of  North  America,  have  not  as  yet 
been  treated  scientifically.  Chinese,  it  is  true,  possesses  an 
historical  grammar,  and  Van  Eys,  in  his  comparative  grammar 
of  Basque,  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problems  of  that  interesting 
language  by  a  comparison  of  its  various  dialects;  but  in  both 
cases  the  area  of  comparison  is  too  small  for  more  than  a  limited 
success  to  be  attainable.  Instead  of  attempting  the  questions 
of  universal  grammar,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  our 
attention  to  three  points— the  fundamental  differences  in  the 
grammatical  conceptions  of  different  groups  of  languages,  the 
main  results  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  Indo-European 
grammar,  and  the  light  thrown  by  comparative  philology  upon 
the  grammar  of  our  own  tongue. 

The  proposition  or  sentence  is  the  unit  and  starting-point  of 
speech,  and  grammar,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  the  relations 
Dtftrr-  °'  its  several  P3"4  onc  to  another,  together  with  the 
—at  ia  expression  of  them.  These  relations  may  be  regarded 
rrimmmr  from  various  points  of  view.  In  the  polysynthetic 
o/.«..M<rrf  languages  of  America  the  sentence  is  conceived  as  a 
or— xr»-  wno(e  not  cornno!tC(i  0f  independent  words,  but,  like 
the  thought  which  it  expresses,  one  and  indivisible.  What  we 
should  denote  by  a  series  of  words  is  consequently  denoted  by  a 
single  long  compound — kuligaldiis  in  Delaware,  lor  instance, 
signaling  "  give  me  your  pretty  little  paw,"  and  afftkkigiartot- 


asuarnipok  in  Eskimo,  "  he  goes  away  hastily  and  exerts  himself 
to  write."  Individual  words  can  be,  and  often  are,  extracted 
from  the  sentence;  but  in  this  case  they  stand,  as  it  were, 
outside  it,  being  represented  by  a  pronoun  within  the  sentence 
itself.  Thus,  in  Mexican,  we  can  say  not  only  ni-soUt-temM,  "  I 
look  for  flowers,"  but  also  ni-k-ttmoa  sol  sill,  where  the  inter- 
polated guttural  is  tbe  objective  pronoun.  As  a  necessary  result 
of  this  conception  of  the  sentence  the  American  languages 
possess  no  true  verb,  each  act  being  expressed  as  a  whole  by  a 
single  word.  In  Cherokee,  for  example,  while  there  is  no  verb 
signifying  "  to  wash  "  in  the  abstract,  no  less  than  thirteen 
words  are  used  to  signify  every  conceivable  mode  and  object  of 
washing.  In  the  incorporating  languages,  again,  of  which 
Basque  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  object  cannot  be  conceived 
except  as  contained  in  tbe  verbal  action.  Hence  every  verba] 
form  embodies  an  objective  pronoun,  even  though  the  object 
may  be  separately  expressed.  If  we  pass  to  an  isolating  language 
like  Chinese,  we  find  the  exact  converse  of  that  which  meets  us 
in  tbe  polysynthetic  tongues.  Here  each  proposition  or  thought 
is  analysed  into  its  several  elements,  and  these  arc  set  over 
against  onc  another  as  so  many  independent  words.  The 
relations  of  grammar  arc  consequently  denoted  by  position,  the 
particular  position  of  two  or  more  words  determining  the  relation 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  analysis  of  the  sentence  has  not 
been  carried  so  far  in  agglutinative  languages  like  Turkish. 
In  these  the  relations  of  grammar  are  represented  by  individual 
words,  which,  however,  arc  subordinated  to  tbe  words  expressing 
tbe  main  ideas  intended  to  be  in  relation  to  onc  another.  The 
defining  words,  or  indices  of  grammatical  relations,  are,  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  placed  after  the  words  which  they 
define;  in  some  cases,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Bantu 
languages  of  southern  Africa,  the  relation  is  conceived  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  the  defining  words  being  prefixed. 
The  inflexional  languages  call  in  the  aid  of  a  new  principle. 
The  relations  of  grammar  arc  denoted  symbolically  cither 
by  a  change  of  vowel  or  by  a  change  of  termination,  more 
rarely  by  a  change  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Each 
idea,  together  with  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  other 
ideas  of  a  proposition,  is  thus  represented  by  a  single  word; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ideas  which  make  up  the  elements  of  a 
sentence  arc  not  conceived  severally  and  independently,  as  in 
Chinese,  bjut  as  always  having  a  certain  connexion  with  onc 
another.  Inflexional  languages,  however,  tend  to  become 
analytical  by  the  logical  separation  of  the  flexion  from  the  idea 
to  which  it  is  attached,  though  the  primitive  point  of  view  is 
never  altogether  discarded,  and  traces  of  flexion  remain  even  in 
English  and  Persian.  In  fact,  there  is  no  example  of  a  language 
which  has  wholly  forsaken  the  conception  of  the  sentence  and 
the  relation  of  its  elements  with  which  it  started,  although  each 
class  of  languages  occasionally  trespasses  on  the  grammatical 
usages  of  the  others.  In  language,  as  elsewhere  in  nature,  there 
are  no  sharp  lines  of  division,  no  sudden  leaps;  species  passes 
insensibly  into  species,  class  into  class.  At  the  same  time  the 
several  types  of  speech— polysynthetic,  isolating,  agglutinative 
and  inflexional— remain  clear  and  fixed;  and  even  where  two 
languages  belong  to  the  same  general  type,  as,  for  instance,  an 
Indo-European  and  a  Semitic  language  in  the  inflexional  group, 
or  a  Bantu  and  a  Turkish  language  in  the  agglutinative  group, 
we  find  no  certain  example  of  grammatical  interchange.  A  mixed 
grammar,  in  which  the  grammatical  procedure  of  two  distinct 
families  of  speech  is  intermingled,  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
unknown. 

It  is  obvious,  .therefore,  that  grammar  constitutes  the  surest 
and  most  important  basis  for  a  classification  of  languages. 
Words  may  be  borrowed  freely  by  one  dialect  from  another,  or, 
though  originally  unrelated,  may,  by  the  action  of  phonetic 
decay,  come  to  assume  the  same  forms,  while  the  limited  number 
of  articulate  sounds  and  conceptions  out  of  which  language  was 
first  developed,  and  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  first  speakers  were  everywhere  surrounded,  naturally  produce 
a  resemblance  between  the  roots  of  many  unconnected  tongues. 
Where,  however,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  grammar  and 
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the  machinery  by  which  they  are  expressed  are  the  same,  we 
may  have  no  hesitation  in  inferring  a  common  origin. 

The  main  results  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
primitive  meaning  of  the  forms  of  Indo-European  grammar 
Form*  ot  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  We  start  with  stems 
lado-  or  themes,  by  which  arc  meant  words  of  two  or 
Luroptta  more  syllables  which  terminate  in  a  limited  number 
grammar,  0j  soun(jSi  These  stems  can  be  classed  in  groups  of 
two  kinds,  one  in  which  the  groups  consist  of  stems  of  similar 
meanings  and  similar  initial  syllables,  and  another  in  which 
the  final  syllables  alone  coincide.  In  the  first  case  we  have 
what  are  termed  roots,  the  simplest  elements  into  which 
words  can  be  decomposed;  in  the  second  case  stems  proper, 
which  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  suffixes  attached  to 
roots.  Roots,  therefore,  arc  merely  the  materials  out  of  which 
speech  can  be  made,  the  embodiments  of  isolated  conceptions 
with  which  the  lexicographer  alone  has  to  deal,  whereas  stems 
present  us  with  words  already  combined  in  a  sentence  and 
embodying  the  relations  of  grammar.  If  we  would  rightly 
understand  primitive  Indo-European  grammar,  we  must  conceive 
it  as  having  been  expressed  or  implied  in  the  suffixes  of  the  stems, 
and  in  the  order  according  to  which  the  stems  were  arranged  in 
a  sentence.  In  other  words,  the  relations  of  grammar  were 
denoted  partly  by  juxtaposition  or  syntax,  partly  by  the  suffixes 
of  stems. 

These  suffixes  were  probably  at  first  unmeaning,  or  rather 
clothed  with  vague  significations,  which  changed  according  to 
the  place  occupied  in  the  sentence  by  the  stem  to  which  they 
were  joined.  Gradually  this  vagueness  of  signification  dis- 
appeared, and  particular  suffixes  came  to  be  set  apart  to  represent 
particular  relations  of  grammar.  What  had  hitherto  been 
expressed  by  mere  position  now  attached  itself  tothetcrminations 
or  suffixes  of  stems,  which  accordingly  became  full-grown  words. 
Some  of  the  suffixes  denoted  purely  grammatical  ideas,  that  is 
to  say,  were  flexions;  others  were  classificatory,  serving  to 
distinguish  nouns  from  verbs,  presents  from  aorists,  objects 
from  agents  and  the  like;  while  others,  again,  remained  un- 
meaning adjuncts  of  the  root.  This  origin  of  the  flexions  explains 
the  otherwise  strange  fact  that  the  same  suffix  may  symbolize 
wholly  different  grammatical  relations.  In  Latin,  for  instance, 
fhe  context  and  dictionary  will  alone  tell  us  that  mus-cts  is  the 
accusative  plural  of  a  noun,  and  om-os  the  second  person  singular 
of  a  verb,  or  that  «i«-<j  is  the  nominative  singular  of  a  feminine 
substantive,  bon-a  the  accusative  plural  of  a  neuter  adjective. 
In  short,  the  flexions  were  originally  merely  the  terminations  of 
stems  which  were  adapted  to  express  the  various  relations  of 
words  to  each  other  in  a  sentence,  as  these  gradually  presented 
themselves  to  the  consciousness  and  were  extracted  from  what 
had  been  previously  implied  by  position.  Necessarily,  the  same 
suffix  might  be  used  sometimes  in  a  classificatory,  sometimes  in  a 
flcxional  sense,  and  sometimes  without  any  definite  sense  at  alL 
In  the  Greek  dative-locative  rbli-ta-ai,  for  example,  the  suffix 
hi  is  classificatory;  in  the  nominative  r&i-ti  it  is  flexionaL 

When  a  particular  termination  or  suffix  once  acquired  a 
special  sense,  it  would  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  stem  to 
which  it  belonged,  and  attached  in  the  same  sense  to  other  stems 
and  other  terminations.  Thus  in  modern  English  we  can  attach 
the  suffix  -izc  to  almost  any  word  whatsoever,  in  order  to  give 
the  latter  a  transitive  meaning,  and  the  Gr.  rSitaai,  quoted 
above,  really  contains  no  less  than  three  suffixes,  -tt,  -ov  and 
-i,  the  last  two  both  denoting  the  locative,  and  coalescing, 
through  aft,  into  a  single  syllable  -at.  The  latter  instance  shows 
us  how  two  or  more  suffixes  denoting  exactly  the  same  idea  may 
be  tacked  on  one  to  another,  if  the  original  force  and  signification 
of  the  first  of  them  comes  to  be  forgotten.  Thus,  in  O.  Eng. 
sangestre  was  the  feminine  of  sang-ere, "  singer,"  but  the  meaning 
of  the  termination  has  so  entirely  died  out  of  the  memory  that 
we  have  to  add  the  Romanic  -ess  to  it  if  we  would  still  distinguish 
it  from  the  masculine  linger.  A  familiar  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  full  sense  of  the  exponent  of  a  grammatical  idea 
fades  from  the  mind  and  has  to  be  supplied  by  a  new  exponent 
is  aforded  by  the  use  of  expletives  in  conversational  English 


to  denote  the  superlative.  Very  warm  "  expresses  little  more 
than  the  positive,  and  to  represent  the  intensity  of  his  feelings 
the  Englishman  has  recourse  to  such  expressions  as  "  awfully 
warm  "  like  the  Ger.  "  schrecklich  warm." 

Such  words  as  "  very,"  "  awfully,"  "  schrecklich,"  illustrate 
a  second  mode  in  which  Indo-European  grammar  has  found 
means  of  expression.  Words  may  lose  their  true  signification 
and  become  the  mere  exponents  of  grammatical  ideas.  Professor 
Earle  divides  all  words  into  presenthe  and  symbolic,  the  former 
denoting  objects  and  conceptions,  the  latter  the  relations  which 
exist  between  these.  Symbolic  words,  therefore,  are  what  the 
Chinese  grammarians  call "  empty  words  " — words,  that  is,  which 
have  been  divested  of  their  proper  signification  and  serve  a  gram- 
matical purpose  only.  Many  of  the  classificatory  and  some  of 
the  flexional  suffixes  of  Indo-European  speech  can  be  shown 
to  have  had  this  origin.  Thus  the  suffix  tar,  which  denotes 
names  of  kinship  and  agency,  seems  to  come  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Lat.  terminus  and  trans,  our  through,  the  Sans  tar-dmi, 
"  I  pass  over,"  and  to  have  primarily  signified  "  one  that  goes 
through  "  a  thing.  Thus,  too,  the  Eng.  head  or  hood,  in  words 
like  godhead  and  brotherhood,  is  the  A.-S.  hid,  "  character  " 
or  "rank";  dorn,  in  kingdom,  the  A.-S. .ddm,  "judgment"; 
and  lock  or  ledge,  in  wedlock  and  knowledge,  the  A.-S.  lie,  "  sport " 
or  "  gift."  In  all  these  cases  the  "  empty  words,"  after  first 
losing  every  trace  of  their  original  significance,  have  followed 
the  general  analogy  of  the  language  and  assumed  the  form  and 
functions  of  the  suffixes  with  which  they  had  been  confused. 

A  third  mode  of  representing  the  relations  of  grammar  is 
by  the  symbolic  use  of  vowels  and  diphthongs.  In  Greek,  for 
instance,  the  distinction  between  the  reduplicated  present  Sitaju 
and  the  reduplicated  perfect  6&d«a  is  indicated  by  a  distinction 
of  vowel,  and  in  primitive  Aryan  grammar  the  vowel  <J  seems 
to  have  been  set  apart  to  denote  the  subjunctive  mood  just  as 
ya  or  »  was  set  apart  to  denote  the  potential.  So,  too,  according 
to  M.  Hovelacque,  the  change  of  a  into  t  or  u  in  the  parent  Indo- 
European  symbolized  a  change  of  meaning  from  passive  to  active. 
This  symbolic  use  of  the  vowels,  which  is  the  purest  application 
of  the  principle  of  flexion,  is  far.  less  extensively  carried  out  in 
the  Indo-European  than  in  the  Semitic  languages.  The  Semitic 
family  of  speech  is  therefore  a  much  more  characteristic  type  of 
the  inflexional  languages  than  is  the  Indo-European. 

The  primitive  Indo-European  noun  possessed  at  least  eight 
cases— nominative,  accusative,  vocative,  instrumental,  dative, 
genitive,  ablative  and  locative.  M.  Bcrgaigne  has  attempted 
to  show  that  the  first  three  of  these,  the  "  strong  cases  "  as 
they  arc  termed,  are  really  abstracts  formed  by  the  suffixes 
-or  (-5),  -or,  -m,  -4,  -»',  -A  and  -ya  (-i),  the  plural  being  nothing 
more  than  an  abstract  singular,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by 
comparing  words  like  the  Gr.  ixtw,  and  ost-f,  which  mean 
precisely  the  same.  The  remaining  "  weak  "  cases,  formed  by 
the  suffixes  -sma,  -sya,  -syd,  -yd,  -t,  -an,  -I,  -bhi,  -im,  -i,  -a  and  -d, 
are  really  adjectives  and  adverbs.  No  distinction,  for  example, 
can  be  drawn  between  "  a  cup  of  gold  "  and  "  a  golden  cup," 
and  the  instrumental,  the  dative,  the  ablative  and  the  locative 
are,  when  closely  examined,  merely  adverbs  attached  to  a  verb. 
The  terminations  of  the  strong  cases  do  not  displace  the  accent 
of  the  stem  to  which  tbey  are  suffixed;  the  suffixes  of  the  weak 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  draw  the  accent  upon 
themselves. 

According  to  Hubschmann,  the  nominative,  accusative  and 
genitive  cases  are  purely  grammatical,  distinguished  from  one 
another  through  the  exigencies  of  the  sentence  only,  whereas 
the  locative,  ablative  and  instrumental  have  a  logical  origin  and 
determine  the  logical  relation  which  the  three  other  cases  bear 
to  each  other  and  the  verb.  The  nature  of  the  dative  is  left 
undecided.  The  locative  primarily  denotes  rest  in  a  place,  the 
ablative  motion  from  a  place,  and  the  instrumental  the  means  or 
concomitance  of  an  action.  The  dative  Hubschmann  regards 
as  "  the  case  of  the  participant  object."  Like  Hubschmann, 
Holxwcissig  divides  the  cases  into  two  classes — the  one  gram- 
matical and  the  other  logical;  and  his  analysis  of  their  primitive 
meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of  Hubschmann,  except  as  regards 
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tie  dative,  the  primary  sense  of  which  he  thinks  to  have  been 
motion  towards  a  place.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Delbrllck,  who 
makes  it  denote  tendency  towards  an  object.  DelbrUck,  how- 
ever, holds  that  the  primary  sense  of  the  ablative  was  that  of 
separation,  the  instrumental  originally  indicating  concomitance, 
while  there  was  a  double  locative,  one  used  like  the  ablative 
absolute  in  Latin,  the  other  being  a  locative  of  the  object. 

The  dual  was  older  than  the  plural,  and  after  the  development 
of  the  latter  survived  as  a  merely  useless  encumbrance,  of  which 
most  of  the  Indo-European  langur.ges  contrived  in  time  to  get 
rid.  There  arc  still  many  savage  idioms  in  which  the  conception 
of  plurality  has  not  advanced  beyond  that  of  duality.  In  the 
Bushman  dialects,  for  instance,  the  plural,  or  rather  that  which 
b  more  than  one,  is  expressed  by  repeating  the  word;  thus  tu 
»  "  mouth,"  tut*  "  mouths."  It  may  be  shown  that  most  of 
the  suffixes  of  the  Indo-European  dual  are  the  longer  and  more 
primitive  forms  of  those  of  the  plural  which  have  grown  out  of 
tbem  by  the  help  of  phonetic  decay.  The  plural  of  the  weak  cases, 
on  the  other  hand  (the  accusative  alone  excepted),  was  identical 
with  the  singular  of  abstract  nouns;  so  far  as  both  form  and 
meaning  are  concerned,  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
otm  and  htm.  Similarly,  kumanity  and  men  signify  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  the  use  of  English  words  like  sheep  or  fish 
for  both  singular  and  plural  shows  to  what  an  extent  our  apprecia- 
tion of  number  is  determined  by  the  context  rather  than  by  the 
form  of  the  noun.  The  so-called  «'  broken  plurals  "  of  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  are  really  singular  collectives  employed  to  denote 
the  plural. 

Gender  is  the  product  partly  of  analogy,  partly  of  phonetic 
decay.  In  many  languages,  such  as  Eskimo  and  Choctaw,  its 
place  is  taken  by  a  division  of  objects  into  animate  and  inanimate, 
while  in  other  languages  they  are  separated  into  rational  and 
irrational.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  parent  Indo- 
European  in  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  had  no  signs  of  gender 
at  all.  The  terminations  of  the  names  of  falker  and  mother, 
pater  and  mater,  for  example,  are  exactly  the  same,  and  in  Latin 
and  Greek  many  diphthongal  stems,  as  well  as  stems  in  i  or  ya 
and  u  (like  vaCt  and  *4«5,  iroXtt  and  Xtf),  may  be  indifferently 
masculine  and  feminine.  Even  stems  in  o  and  a  (of  the  second 
and  first  declensions),  though  the  first  are  generally  masculine 
and  the  second  generally  feminine,  by  no  means  invariably 
maintain  the  rule;  and  feminine*  like  humus  and  oJot,  or 
masculines  like  advena  and  iroXinjr,  show  that  there  was  a  time 
when  these  stems  also  indicated  no  particular  gender,  but  owed 
their  subsequent  adaptation,  the  one  to  mark  the  masculine 
and  the  other  to  mark  the  feminine,  to  the  influence  of  analogy. 
The  idea  of  gender  was  first  suggested  by  the  difference  between 
man  and  woman,  male  and  female,  and, as  in  so  many  languages 
at  the  present  day,  was  represented  not  by  any  outward  sign 
but  by  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves.  When  once  arrived 
at,  the  conception  of  gender  was  extended  to  other  objects  besides 
those  to  which  it  properly  belonged.  The  primitive  Indo- 
European  did  not  distinguish  between  subject  and  object,  but 
personified  objects  by  ascribing  to  them  the  motives  and  powers 
of  living  beings.  Accordingly  they  were  referred  to  by  different 
pronouns,  one  class  denoting  the  masculine  and  another  class 
the  feminine,  and  the  distinction  that  existed  between  these  two 
classes  of  pronouns  was  after  a  time  transferred  to  the  nouns. 
As  soon  as  the  preponderant  number  of  stems  in  o  in  daily  use 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  masculine  on  account  of  their  mean- 
ing, other  stems  in  o,  whatever  might  be  their  signification, 
were  made  to  follow  the  general  analogy  and  were  similarly 
dasted  as  masculines.  In  the  same  way,  the  suffix  i  or  ya 
acquired  a  feminine  sense,  and  was  set  apart  to  represent  the 
feminine  gender.  Unlike  the  Semites,  the  Indo-Europcans  were 
not  satisfied  with  these  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine. 
A*  soon  as  object  and  subject,  patient  and  agent,  were  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  there  arose  a  need  for  a  third 
gender,  which  should  be  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  but 
denote  things  without  life.  This  third  gender  was  fittingly 
expressed  either  by  tbc  objective  case  used  as  a  nominative  (e.g. 
regnmrn),  or  by  a  stem  without  any  case  ending  at  all  {e.g.  firms). 
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The  adverbial  meaning  of  so  many  of  the  cases  explains  the 
readiness  with  which  they  became  crystallized  into  adverbs  and 
prepositions.  An  adverb  is  the  attribute  of  an  attribute — "  the 
rose  smells  sweetly,"  for  example,  being  resolvable  into  "the 
rose  has  the  attribute  of  scent  with  the  further  attribute  of 
sweetness."  In  our  own  language  once,  twice,  needs,  are  all 
genitives;  seldom  is  a  dative.  The  Latin  and  Greek  humi  and 
Xapai  arc  locatives,  faciilime  (fatiliumed)  and  tiirvxwt  ablatives, 
warm  and  &pa  instrumentals,  wipot,  and  ttjXoO  genitives. 
The  frequency  with  which  particular  cases  of  particular  nouns 
were  used  in  a  specifically  attributive  sense  caused  them  to 
become,  as  it  were,  petrified,  the  other  cases  of  the  nouns  in 
question  passing  out  of  use,  and  the  original  force  of  those  that 
were  retained  being  gradually  forgotten.  Prepositions  are 
adverbs  employed  to  define  nouns  instead  of  verbs  and  adjectives. 
Their  appearance  in  the  Indo-European  languages  is  compara- 
tively late,  and  the  Homeric  poems  allow  us  to  trace  their  growth 
in  Greek.  The  adverb,  originally  intended  to  define  the  verb, 
came  to  be  construed  with  the  noun,  and  the  government  of 
the  case  with  which  it  was  construed  was  accordingly  transferred 
from  the  verb  to  the  noun.  Thus  when  we  read  in  the  Odyssey 
(iv.  43),  afoot*  6'  tiaityor  Qtlor  ionor,  we  see  that  (ft  is  still  an 
adverb,  and  that  the  accusative  is  governed  by  the  verb;  it  is 
quite  otherwise,  however,  with  a  line  like  'Arpti&ijf  61  yiporrtst 
ooXMar  Irrw  'Axawf  is  kKut'imp  (//.  i.  89)  where  the  adverb  has 
passed  into  a  preposition.  The  same  process  of  transformation 
is  still  going  on  in  English,  where  we  can  say  indifferently, 
"What  are  you  looking  at?"  using " at " as  an  adverb,  and 
governing  the  pronoun  by  the  verb,  and  "  At  what  are  you 
looking?"  where  "at"  has  become  a  preposition.  With  the 
growth  and  increase  of  prepositions  the  need  of  tbc  case-endings 
diminished,  and  in  some  languages  the  latter  disappeared 
altogether. 

Like  prepositions,  conjunctions  also  are  primarily  adverbs 
used  in  a  demonstrative  and  relative  sense.  Hence  most  of  the 
conjunctions  are  petrified  cases  of  pronouns.  The  relation 
between  two  sentences  was  originally  expressed  by  simply  setting 
them  side  by  side,  afterwards  by  employing  a  demonstrative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause  to  refer  to  the  whole  pre- 
ceding one.  The  relative  pronoun  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  a  demonstrative;  indeed,  we  can  still  use 
that  in  English  in  a  relative  sense.  Since  the  demonstrative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause  represented  the  first  clause, 
and  was  consequently  an  attribute  of  the  second,  it  had  to  stand 
in  some  case,  and  this  case  became  a  conjunction.  How  closely 
allied  the  adverb  and  the  conjunction  are  may  be  seen  from 
Greek  and  Latin,  where  us  or  quum  can  be  used  as  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Our  own  and,  it  may  be  observed,  has  probably 
the  same  root  as  the  Greek  locative  adverb  tri,  and  originally 
signified  "  going  further." 

Another  form  of  adverb  is  the  infinitive,  the  adverbial  force 
of  which  appears  clearly  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  A  wonderful  thing 
to  see."  Various  cases,  such  as  the  locative,  the  dative  or  the 
instrumental,  arc  employed  in  Vcdic  Sanskrit  in  the  sense  of 
the  infinitive,  besides  the  bare  stem  or  neuter  formed  by  the 
suffixes  man  and  mm.  In  Greek  the  neuter  stem  and  the  dative 
case  were  alone  retained  for  the  purpose.  The  first  is  found  in 
infinitives  like  idfur  and  jiatw  (for  an  earlier  $*p*  fty),  the 
second  in  the  infinitives  in  -at.  Thus  the  Gr.  iovrai  answers 
letter  for  letter  to  the  Vcdic  dative  divine,  "  to  give,"  and  the 
form  ifai&todai  is  explained  by  the  Vedic  vayodhai,  for  uiyds-dhai, 
literally  "  to  do  living,"  dkai  being  the  dative  of  a  noun  from 
the  root  dhd,  "  to  place  "  or  "  do."  When  the  form  ^Wwtfcu 
had  once  come  into  existence,  analogy  was  ready  to  create  such 
false  imitations  as  yci^twdcu  or  ypa<p&hatc9ax.  The  Latin 
infinitive  in  -re  for  -se  has  the  same  origin,  amare,  for  instance, 
being  the  dative  of  an  old  stem  amis.  In  fieri  for  fierei  or  fieiri, 
from  the  same  root  as  our  English  be,  the  original  length  of  the 
final  syllable  is  preserved.  The  suffix  in  -um  is  an  accusative,  like 
the  corresponding  infinitive  of  classical  Sanskrit.  This  origin 
of  the  infinitive  explains  tbc  Latin  construction  of  the  accusative 
and  infinitive   When  the  Roman  said,  "  Miror  tc  ad  me  nihil 
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scribere,"  all  that  be  meant  at  (int  was,  "  I  wonder  at  you  for 
writing  nothing  to  me,"  where  the  infinitive  was  merely  a  dative 
case  used  adverbially. 

The  history  of  the  infinitive  makes  it  dear  how  little  distinction 
must  have  been  felt  at  the  outset  between  the  noun  and  the  verb. 
Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  verb  was  a  slow  process.  There  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  Indo-European  speech  when  it  had  not  as 
yet  risen  to  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker,  and  in  the  period 
when  the  noun  did  not  possess  a  plural  there  was  as  yet  also  no 
verb.  The  attachment  of  the  first  and  second  pcrsonalpronouns, 
or  of  suffixes  resembling  them,  to  certain  stems,  was  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  latter.  Like  the  Semitic  verb, 
the  Indo-European  verb  seems  primarily  to  have  denoted  relation 
only,  and  to  have  been  attached  as  an  attribute  to  the  subject. 
The  idea  of  time,  however,  was  soon  put  into  it,  and  two  tenses 
were  created,  the  one  cxprcssingaprescntorcontinuous  action, the 
other  an  aoristic  or  momentary  one.  The  distinction  of  sense  was 
symbolized  by  a  distinction  of  pronunciation,  the  root-syllable 
of  the  aorist  being  an  abbreviated  form  of  that  of  the  present. 
This  abbreviation  was  d  uc  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  accent 
(which  was  shifted  from  the  stem-syllable  to  the  termination), 
and  this  change  again  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  prefixing 
of  the  so-called  augment  to  the  aorist,  which  survived  into  his- 
torical times  only  in  Sanskrit,  Zend  and  Creek,  and  the  origin  of 
w  hich  is  still  a  mystery.  The  weight  of  the  first  syllable  in  the 
aorist  further  caused  the  person-endings  to  be  shortened,  and  so 
two  sets  of  person-endings,  usually  termed  primary  and  secondary, 
sprang  into  existence.  By  reduplicating  the  root -syllable  of 
the  present  tense  a  perfect  was  formed;  but  originally  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  present  and  perfect,  and  Greek  verbs 
like  Ubufu  and  %tu  are  memorials  of  a  time  when  the  difference 
between  "  I  am  come  "  and  "  I  have  come  "  was  not  yet  felt. 
Reduplication  was  further  adapted  to  the  expression  of.  intensity 
and  desire  (in  the  so-called  intensive  and  desidcrativc  forms). 
By  the  side  of  the  aorist  stood  the  imperfect,  which  differed 
from  the  aorist,  so  far  as  outward  form  was  concerned,  only 
in  possessing  the  longer  and  more  original  stem  of  the  present. 
Indeed,  as  Benfey  first  saw,  the  aorist  itself  was  primitively 
an  imperfect,  and  the  distinction  between  aorist  and  im- 
perfect is  not  older  than  the  period  when  the  stem-syllables  of 
certain  imperfects  were  shortened  through  the  influence  of  the 
accent,  and  this  differentiation  of  forms  appropriated  to  denote 
a  difference  between  the  sense  of  the  aorist  and  the  imperfect 
which  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  After  the  analogy  of  the  im- 
perfect, a  pluperfect  was  created  out  of  the  perfect  by  prefixing 
the  augment  (of  which  the  Creek  liiktii\Kar  is  an  illustration); 
though  the  pluperfect,  too,  was  originally  an  imperfect  formed 
from  the  reduplicated  present. 

Besides  time,  mood  was  also  expressed  by  the  primitive 
Indo-European  verb,  recourse  being  had  to  symbolization  for 
the  purpose.  The  imperative  was  represented  by  the  bare  stem, 
like  the  vocative,  the  accent  being  drawn  back  to  the  first 
syllable,  though  other  modes  of  denoting  it  soon* came  into 
vogue.  Possibility  was  symbolized  by  the  attachment  of 
the  suffix  -yo  to  the  stem,  probability  by  the  attachment  of 
•a  and  -4,  and  in  this  way  the  optative  and  conjunctive  moods 
first  arose.  The  creation  of  a  future  by  the  help  of  the  suffix 
-tyo  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period  in  the  history  of  the 
verb.  This  suffix  is  probably  identical  with  that  used  to  form 
a  large  class  of  adjectives  and  genitives  (like  the  Greek  Xrrou) 
for  Irroaio);  in  this  case  future  time  will  have  been  regarded 
as  an  attribute  of  the  subject,  no  distinction  being  drawn,  for 
instance,  between  "  rising  sun  "  and  "  the  sun  will  rise."  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  auxiliary  verb  or,  "  to  be,"  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  future;  if  so,  the  future  will  be 
the  product  of  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Indo- 
European  verb  when  new  forms  were  created  by  means  of 
composition.  The  sigmatic  or  first  aorist  is  in  favour  of  this 
view,  as  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of  Indo-European  unity, 
and  may  be  a  compound  of  the  verbal  stem  with  the  auxiliary  as. 

After  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  com- 
position was  largely  employed  in  the  formation  of  new 


Thus  in  Latin  we  have  perfects  like  scrip-si  and  ama-vi,  formed 
by  the  help  of  the  auxiliaries  at  (sum)  and  fsu,  while  such  forms 
as  amaveram  (amavi-cram)  or  amarem  (ama-sem)  bear  their 
origin  on  their  face.  So,  too,  the  future  in  Latin  and  Old  Celtic 
(amabo,  Irish  carub)  is  based  upon  the  substantive  verb  Jmo, 
"  to  be,"  and  the  English  preterite  in  -ed  goes  back  to  a  suffixed 
did,  the  reduplicated  perfect  of  do.  New  tenses  and  moods, 
however,  were-  created  by  the  aid  of  suffixes  as  well  as  by  the 
aid  of  composition,  or  rather  were  formed  from  nouns  whose 
stems  terminated  in  the  suffixes  in  question.  Tbus  in  Greek 
we  have  aorists  and  perfects  in  -ko,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  passive  aorists,  ye  and  the,  arc  more  probably  the  sulkies 
of  nominal  stems  than  the  roots  of  the  two  verbs  ya,  "  to  go," 
and  dkd , "  to  place,"  as  Bopp  supposed.  How  late  some  of  these 
new  formations  were  may  be  seen  in  Greek,  where  the  Homeric 
poems  arc  still  ignorant  of  the  weak  future  passive,  the  optative 
future,  and  the  aspirated  perfect,  and  where  the  strong  future 
passive  occurs  but  once  and  the  desidcrativc  but  twice.  On 
the  other  band,  many  of  the  older  tenses  were  disused  and  lost. 
In  classical  Sanskrit,  for  instance,  of  the  modal  aorist  forms 
the  precativc  and  bencdictive  almost  alone  remain,  while  the 
pluperfect,  of  which  DelbrUck  has  found  traces  In  the  Veda, 
has  wholly  disappeared. 

The  passive  voice  did  not  exist  in  the  parent  Indo-European 
speech.  No  need  for  it  had  arisen,  since  such  a  sentence  as  "  I 
am  pleased  "  could  be  as  well  represented  by  "  This  pleases  me," 
or  "  I  please  myself."  It  was  long  before  the  speaker  was  able 
to  imagine  an  action  without  an  object,  and  when  be  did  so, 
it  was  a  neuter  or  substantival  rather  than  a  passive  verb  that 
he  formed.  The  passive,  in  fact,  grew  out  of  the  middle  or 
reflexive,  and,  except  in  the  two  aorists,  continued  to  be  i 
sented  by  the  middle  in  Greek.  So,  too,  in  Latin  the 
person  plural  is  really  the  middle  participle  with  estis  understood, 
and  the  whole  class  of  deponent  or  reflexive  verbs  proves  that 
the  characteristic  r  which  Latin  shares  with  Celtic  could  have 
had  at  the  outset  no  passive  force. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  character  and  construction 
of  the  primitive  Indo-European  sentence  by  comparative  syntax. 
In  contradistinction  to  Semitic,  where  the  defining  word  follows 
that  which  is  defined,  the  Indo-European  languages  place  that 
which  is  defined  after  that  which  defines  it;  and  Bcrg.u'gne 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  original  order  of  the  sentence  was 
(i)  object,  (2)  verb,  and  (3)  subject.  Greater  complication  of 
thought  and  its  expression,  the  connexion  of  sentences  by  the 
aid  of  con  junctions,,  and  rhetorical  inversion  caused  that  dis- 
location of  the  original  order  of  the  sentence  which  reaches  its 
culminating  point  in  the  involved  periods  of  Latin  b'terature. 
Our  own  language  still  remains  true,  however,  to  the  syntax 
of  the  parent  Indo-European  when  it  sets  both  adjective  and 
genitive  before  the  nouns  which  they  define.  In  course  of  time 
a  distinction  came  to  be  made  between  an  attribute  used  as  a 
mere  qualitative  and  an  attribute  used  predicativcly,  and 
this  distinction  was  expressed  by  placing  the  predicate  in  op- 
position to  the  subject  and  accordingly  after  it.  The  opposition 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  logical  copula  or  sub- 
stantive verb;  indeed,  the  word  which  afterwards  commonly 
stood  for  the  latter  at  first  signified  "  existence,"  and  it  was  only 
through  the  wear  and  tear  of  lime  that  a  phrase  like  Deus  bonus 
est,  "  God  exists  as  good,"  came  to  mean  simply  "  God  is  good." 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  neither  of  the  two  articles  was 
known  to  the  parent  Indo-European;  indeed,  the  definite  article, 
which  is  merely  a  decayed  demonstrative  pronoun,  has  not  yet 
been  developed  in  several  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
family. 

We  must  now  glance  briefly  at  the  results  of  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  English  grammar  and  the  modifications  they 
necessitate  in  our  conception  of  it.  The  idea  that  i^nrfg*. 
the  free  use  of  speech  Is  tied  down  by  the  rules  of  uo*  °t 
the  grammarian  must  first  be  given  up;  all  that  the 
grammarian  can  do  is  to  formulate  the  current  uses 
of  his  time,  which  are  determined  by  habit  and 
and  are  accordingly  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux.   We  1 
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get  rid  of  the  notion  that  English  grammar  should  be  modelled 
after  that  of  ancient  Rome;  until  we  do  so  we  shall  never 
understand  even  the  elementary  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based.  We  cannot  speak  of  declensions,  since  English  has  no 
genders  except  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  and  no 
cases  except  the  genitive  and  a  few  faint  traces  of  an  old  dative. 
Its  verbal  conjugation  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  an 
in.lt  rional  language  like  Latin,  and  cannot  be  compressed  into 
the  same  categories.  In  English  the  syntax  has  been  enlarged 
at  the  expense  of  the  accidence;  position  has  taken  the  place 
of  forms.  To  speak  of  an  adjective  "  agreeing  "  with  its  sub- 
stantive is  as  misleading  as  to  speak  of  a  verb  "  governing  " 

■  case.  In  fact,  the  distinction  between  noun  and  adjective 
is  inapplicable  to  English  grammar,  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  distinction  between  objective  and  attributive  words.  In 

■  phrase  like  "  this  is  a  cannon,"  cannon  is  objective;  in  a  phrase 
like  "  a  cannon-ball,"  it  is  attributive;  and  to  call  it  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  one  case  and  an  adjective  in  the  other  is  only 
to  introduce  confusion.  With  the  exception  of  the  nominative, 
the  various  forms  of  the  noun  are  all  attributive;  there  is  no 
difference,  for  example,  between  "  doing  a  thing  "  and  "  doing 
badly."  Apart  from  the  personal  pronouns,  the  accusative 
of  the  classical  languages  can  be  represented  only  by  position; 
but  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  noun  which  follows  a  verb  is  in  the 
accusative  case  we  should  have  to  define  "  king  "  as  an  accusative 


sentences  as  "  he 


king  "  or  "  he  is  king."  In 


conversational  English  "  it  is  me  "  is  as  correct  as  "  e'est  rooi  " 
in  French,  or  "  det  er  mig  "  in  Danish;  the  literary  "  it  is  I  " 
is  due  lo  the  influence  of  classical  grammar.  The  combination 
erf  noun  or  pronoun  and  preposition  results  in  a  compound 
attribute.  As  for  the  verb,  Sweet  has  well  said  that  "  the  really 
characteristic  feature  of  the  English  finite  verb  is  its  inability 
to  stand  alone  without  a  pronominal  prefix."  Thus  "  dream  " 
by  itself  is  a  noun;  "  I  dream  "  is  a  verb.  The  place  of  the 
pronominal  prefix  may  be  taken  by  a  noun,  though  both  poetry 
and  vulgar  English  frequently  insert  the  pronoun  even  when 
Ibe  noun  precedes.  The  number  of  inflected  verbal  forms  is 
being  confined  to  the  third  person  singular  and  the 
forms  of  the  preterite  and  past  participle,  though  the 
latter  may  with  more  justice  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
province  of  the  lexicographer  rather  than  to  that  of  the  gram- 
marian. The  inflected  subjunctive  (be,  vert,  save  in  "  God  save 
toe  King,"  Arc.)  is  rapidly  disappearing.  New  inflected  forms, 
however,  are  coming  into  existence;  at  all  events,  we  have 
as  Rood  a  right  to  consider  vent,  thant,  cant  new  inflected  forms 
as  the  French  aimerai  (amare  kabeo),  aimerais  (amare  habtbam). 
If  the  ordinary  grammars  arc  correct  in  treating  forms  like 
"  I  am  loving,"  "  I  was  loving,"  "  I  did  love,"  as  separate 
tenses,  they  are  strangely  inconsistent  in  omitting  to  notice 
tbe  equally  important  emphatic  form  *'  I  do  love  "  or  the  negative 
form  "  1  do  not  love  "  ("  I  don't  love  "),  as  well  as  the  semi- 
inflcuonal  "  I'll  love,"  "  he's  loving."  It  is  true  that  these 
Utter  contracted  forms  are  heard  only  in  conversation  and  not 
seen  in  books;  but  the  grammar  of  a  language,  it  must  be 
rememfjtred,  is  made  by  those  who  speak  it  and  not  by  the 
printers. 

Out  school  grammars  arc  the  inheritance  we  have  received 
from  Greece  and  Rome.   The  necessities  of  rhetoric  obliged  the 
Sophists  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
lan8ua*c>  an<1  10  tncm  was  accordingly  due  the  first 
grmmmu.  analysis  of  Greek  grammar.    Protagoras  distinguished 
the  three  genders  and  the  verbal  moods,  while  Pro- 
dicus  busied  himself  with  the  definition  of  synonyms.  Aristotle, 
taking  tbe  side  of  Dcmocritus,  who  had  held  that  the  meaning 
of  words  is  put  into  them  by  the  speaker,  and  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  sound  and  sense,  laid  down  that 
words  "  symbolise  "  objects  according  to  the  will  of  those  who 
use  them,  and  added  to  the  oVojia  or  "  noun,"  and  the  fatva.  or 
"  verb,"  the  oivUa^at  or  "  particle."   He  also  introduced  the 
term  s-rumt,  "  case,"  to  denote  any  flexion  whatsoever.  He 
1  into  simple  and  compound,  invented  for 
than  that  given  by  Protagoras,  and 


starting  from  the  termination  of  the  nominative 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  rules  for  indicating  a  difference  of 
gender.  Aristotle  was  followed  by  the  Stoics,  who  separated  the 
apdpow  or  "  article  "  from  the  particles,  determined  a  fifth  part 
of  speech, the  TtwSimp  or  "  adverb,"  confined  the  term  "case" 
to  the  flexions  of  the  nouns,  distinguishing  the  four  principal 
cases  by  names,  and  divided  the  verb  into  its  tenses,  moods 
and  classes.  Meanwhile  the  Alexandrian  critics  were  studying 
tbe  language  of  Homer  and  the  Attic  writers,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  language  of  their  own  day,  the  result  being  a  minute 
examination  of  the  facts  and  rules  of  grammar.  Two  schools  of 
grammarians  sprang  up— thc>  Analogists,  headed  by  Aristaxchus, 
who  held  that  a  strict  law  of  analogy  existed  between  idea 
and  word,  and  refused  to  admit  exceptions  to  the  grammatical 
rules  they  laid  down,  and  the  Anomalists,  who  denied  general 
rules  of  any  kind,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  consecrated  by 
custom.  Foremost  among  the  Anomalists  was  Crates  of  Mallos, 
the  leader  of  the  Pcrgamenian  school,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
formal  Greek  grammar  and  collection  of  the  grammatical  facts 
obtained  by  the  labours  of  the  Alexandrian  critics,  as  well  as  an 
attempt  to  reform  Greek  orthography.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  grammar  seems  to  have  been  a  comparison  of  Latin  with 
Greek,  Crates  having  lectured  on  the  subject  while  ambassador 
of  Attalus  at  Rome  in  1  so  B.C.  The  seal  with  which  the  Romans 
threw  themselves  into  the  study  of  Greek  resulted  in  the  school 
grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  pupil  of  Arfstarchus,  which  he 
published  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  which  is  still 
in  existence.  Latin  grammars  were  soon  modelled  upon  it, 
and  the  attempt  to  translate  the  technical  terms  of  the  Greek 
grammarians  into  Latin  was  productive  of  numerous  blunders 
which  have  been  perpetuated  to  our  own  day.  Thus  Unuet 
is  a  mistranslation  of  tbe  Greek  "  unaspirated  ";  genet  ivvs 
of  "rtvurif,  the  case  "  of  the  genus  ";  auusalitus  of  ofrtan*^, 
the  case  "  of  the  object  ";  infinittvus  of  irapifi^arert,  "  without 
a  secondary  meaning  "  of  tense  or  person.  New  names  were 
coined  to  denote  forms  possessed  by  Latin  and  not  by  Greek; 
ablative,  for  instance,  was  invented  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  also 
wrote  a  treatise  Deanalogia.  By  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  dispute  between  the  Anomalists  and  the  Analogists  was 
finally  settled,  analogy  being  recognised  as  the  principle  that 
underlies  language,  though  every  rule  admits  of  exceptions. 
Two  eminent  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  Apollonius  Dyscolus 
and  his  son  Herodian,  summed  up  the  labours  and  controversies 
of  their  predecessors,  and  upon  their  works  were  based  the  Latin 
grammar  composed  by  Aelius  Dona t us  in  the  4th  century,  and 
tbe  eighteen  books  on  grammar  compiled  by  Priscian  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  The  grammar  of  Donatus  dominated  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  along  with  the  productions  of  Priscian, 
formed  the  type  and  source  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  school- 
grammars  of  modern  Europe. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  bearing 
of  a  scientific  study  of  grammar  upon  the  practical  task  of 
teaching  and  learning  foreign  languages.  Tbe  grammar  Lttnlag 
of  a  language  is  not  to  be  confined  within  the  rules  o/ 
laid  down  by  grammarians,  much  less  is  it  the  creation  grammsr 
of  grammarians,  and  consequently  the  usual  mode 
of  making  the  pupil  learn  by  heart  certain  fixed  rules 
and  paradigms  not  only  gives  a  false  idea  of  what  grammar 
really  is,  but  also  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  it. 
The  unit  of  speech  is  the  sentence;  and  it  is  with  the  sentence 
therefore,  and  not  with  lists  of  words  and  forms,  that  the  pupil 
should  begin.  When  once  a  sufficient  number  of  sentences  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  assimilated,  it  will  be  easy  to  analyse  them 
into  their  component  parts,  to  show  the  relations  that  these 
boar  lo  one  another,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  and  varieties  of 
the  latter.  In  this  way  the  learner  will  be  prevented  from 
regarding  grammar  as  a  piece  of  dead  mechanism  or  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  of  which  the  parts  must  be  fitted  together  in  accordance 
with  certain  artificial  rules,  and  will  realize  that  it  is  a  living 
organism  which  has  a  history  and  a  reason  of  its  own.  The 
method  of  nature  and  science  alike  is  analytic;  and  if  we  would 
learn  a  foreign  language  properly  we  must  learn  it  as  we  did 
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our  mother-tongue,  by  first  mastering  the  expression  ol  a  com- 
plete thought  and  then  breaking  up  this  expression  into  its 
several  elements.  (A.  H.  S.) 

Sec  Philology,  and  articles  on  the  various  languages.  Also 
Stcimhal,  Ckarakteristik  der  kaupiiachlichsten  Typen  des  Sprach- 
bauts  (Berlin,  i860);  Schleicher,  Compendium  of  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Languages,  translated  by  H.  Bcndall 
(London,  1874);  Pcrzi,  Aryan  Philology  according  to  the  most  recent 
Researches,  translated  by  E.  S.  Roberts  (London,  1879);  Saycc, 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language  (London.  1879);  Lcrsch.  Die 
Sprackphilosophie  der  Allen  (Bonn,  1838-1841);  Steinihal,  GetthUkte 
der  Sprachunssensekafl  bei  den  Cr  tec  ken  und  Romern  mil  besonderer 
Rucktickt  auf  die  Logik  (Berlin,  1863,  2nd  cd.  1890);  Dclbruck. 
Ablattv  localts  instrumentoiis  im  Altindiscken,  Lateiniicken,  Grie- 
ckiscken,  und  Pent sc hen  (Berlin,  1864);  Jolly,  Ein  Kapilel  ver- 
tleickendtr  Syntax  (Munich,  1873);  Hubschmann,  Zur  Casuslekre 
(Munich,  1875);  Holzwcissig.  Wakrheit  und  Irrtkum  der  loealislischen 
Casustheorie  (Leipzig,  1877);  Dracgcr,  Hi  itemise  he  Syntax  der 
latetntschen  Spracke  (Leipzig,  1874-1876);  Sweet,  Words,  Logic, 
and  Grammar  (London,  1876);  P.  Giles,  ifanuai  of  Comp.  Philology 
(1901);  C.  Abel.  Agypl.-indo-evr.  Spraehverwandschafl  (1903); 
Brugmann  and  DclbrUck,  Grundriss  d.  vergt.  Gram.  d.  indogerm.  Spr. 
(1886-1900);  Fritz  Main  liner,  Beitrdge  tur  finer  Kritik  der  Spracke 
vol.  iiL  (1902);  T.  C.  Tucker,  Imtroa.  to  a  Not.  Hist,  of  Language 
(1908). 

GRAMMICHELE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
55  m.  S.W.  of  it  by  rail  and  31  m.  direct.  Pop.  (1901)  15,075. 
It  was  built  in  1693,  after  the  destruction  by  an  earthquake 
of  the  old  Lpwn  of  Occhiala  to  the  north;  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  name,  is  generally  identified  with  Echctla,  a 
frontier  city  between  Syracusan  and  Carthaginian  territory 
in  the  time  of  Hicro  II.,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
a  Sice!  city  in  which  Greek  civilization  prevailed  from  the  5th 
century  onwards.  To  the  cast  of  Grammichclc  a  cave  shrine 
of  Demcter,  with  fine  votive  terra-cot  tas.  has  been  discovered. 

See  Hon.  Lined,  vii.  (1897),  201 ;  Not.  degli  icavi  (1902),  223. 

GRAMMONT  (the  Flemish  name  Cheeraardsbcrgett  more 
clearly  reveals  its  etymology  Gerardi-mons),  a  town  in  East 
Flanders,  Belgium,  near  the  meeting  point  with  the  provinces  of 
Brabant  and  Hainaut.  It  is  on  the  Dendcr  almost  due  south 
of  Alost,  and  is  chiefly  famous  because  the  charter  of  Grammont 
given  by  Baldwin  VI.,  count  of  Flanders,  in  a.d.  1068  was  the  first 
of  its  kind.  This  charter  has  been  styled  "  the  most  ancient 
written  monument  of  civil  and  criminal  laws  in  Flanders."  The 
modern  town  is  a  busy  industrial  centre.    Pop.  (1904)  12,835. 

GRAMONT,  ANTOINE  AGENOR  ALFRED,  Due  de.  Due  de 
Guiche,  Prince  de  Bidache  (tSio-iSSo),  French  diplomatist 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  August  1819,  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the  old  noblesse,  a  cadet 
branch  of  the  viscounts  of  Aure,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  seigniory  of  Gramont  in  Navarre.  His  grandfather,  Anloinc 
Louis  Marie,  due  de  Gramont  (i7SS-«836),  had  emigrated  during 
the  Revolution,  and  his  father,  Antoinc  Heraclius  Genevieve 
Agenor  (1780-1855), due  de  Gramont  and  de  Guiche,  fought  under 
the  British  flag  in  the  Peninsular  War,  became  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  French  army  in  1823,  and  in  1830  accompanied 
Charles  X.  to  Scotland.  The  younger  generation,  however, 
were  Bonapartist  in  sympathy;  Gramont's  cousin  Antoinc 
Louis  Raymond,  comtc  de  Gramont  (1787-1825),  though  also 
the  son  of  an  tmigrt,  served  with  distinction  in  Napoleon's 
armies,  while  Antoinc  Agenor,  due  dc  Gramont,  owed  his  career 
to  his  early  friendship  for  Louis  Napoleon. 

Educated  at  the  Ecolc  Polytcchnique,  Gramont  early  gave 
up  the  army  for  diplomacy.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the 
coup  d'tiat  of  the  2nd  of  December  i8si,  which  made  Louis 
Napoleon  supreme  in  France,  that  he  became  conspicuous  as 
a  diplomat.  He  was  successively  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Casscl  and  Stuttgart  (1852),  »t  Turin  (1853),  ambassador  at 
Rome  (1857)  and  at  Vienna  (1861).  On  the  15th  of  May  1870 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  OUivicr 
cabinet,  and  was  thus  largely,  though  not  entirely,  responsible 
for  the  bungling  of  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Prussia 
arising  out  of  the  candidature  of  Prince  Lco|>old  of  Hohcnzollcm 
for  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  led  to  the  disastrous  war  of 
1870-71.  The  exact  share  of  Gramont  in  this  responsibility  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.   The  last  word  may  be 


said  to  have  been  uttered  by  M.  Emile  OUivicr  himself  in  his 
L' Empire  libiral  (tome  xii.,  1909,  passim).  The  famous  declara- 
tion read  by  Gramont  in  the  Chamber  on  the  6th  of  July,  the 
"  threat  with  the  hand  on  the  sword-hill,"  as  Bismarck  called 
it,  was  the  joint  work  of  the  whole  cabinet;  the  original  draft 
presented  by  Gramont  was  judged  to  be  too  "  elliptical "  in  its 
conclusion  and  not  sufficiently  Vigorous;  the  reference  to  a 
revival  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  was  suggested  by  Ollivier; 
the  paragraph  asserting  that  France  would  not  allow  a  foreign 
power  to  disturb  to  her  own  detriment  the  actual  equilibrium 
of  Europe  was  inserted  by  the  emperor.  So  far,  then,  as  this 
declaration  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  Gramont's  responsibly 
must  be  shared  with  his  sovereign  and  his  colleagues  (OUivicr 
op.  ext.  xii.  107;  see  also  the  two  projtts  de  dtdaralUm  given 
on  p.  570).  It  is  clear,  however  that  he  did  not  share  the 
"  passion "  of  his  colleagues  for  "  peace  with  honour,"  clear 
also  that  he  wholly  misread  the  intentions  of  the  European 
powers  in  the  event  of  war.  That  he  reckoned  upon  the  active 
alliance  of  Austria  was  due,  according  to  M.  Ollivier,  to  the  fact 
that  for  nine  years  he  had  been  a  persona  grata  in  the  aristocratic 
society  of  Vienna,  where  the  necessity  for  revenging  the  humilia- 
tion of  1866  was  an  article  of  faith.  This  confidence  made  him 
less  disposed  than  many  of  his  colleagues  to  make  the  best  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  candidature  made,  on  behalf  of  his  son, 
by  the  prince  of  Hohcnzollcrn-Sigmaringcn.  It  was  Gramont 
who  pointed  out  to  the  emperor,  on  the  evening  of  the  t2th, 
the  dubious  circumstances  of  the  act  of  renunciation,  and  on 
the  same  night,  without  informing  M.  Ollivier,  despatched  to 
Bcnedctti  at  Ems  the  fatal  telegram  demanding  the  lung  of 
Prussia's  guarantee  that  the  candidature  would  not  be  revived. 
The  supreme  responsibility  for  this  act  must  rest  with  the 
emperor,  "  who  imposed  it  by  an  exercise  of  personal  power  on 
the  only  one  of  his  ministers  who  could  have  lent  himself  to  such 
a  forgctfulncss  of  the  safeguards  of  a  parliamentary  regime." 
As  for  Gramont,  he  had  "  no  conception  of  the  exigencies  of 
this  regime;  he  remained  an  ambassador  accustomed  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign;  in  all  good  faith  he  had  no  idea  that 
this  was  not  correct,  and  that,  himself  a  parliamentary  minister, 
he  had  associated  himself  with  an  act  destructive  of  the  authority 
of  parliament."1  "On  his  part,"  adds  M.  Ollivier,  "  it  was  the 
result  only  of  obedience,  not  of  warlike  premeditation  "  {pp.  tit. 
p.  262).  The  apology  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  wotih.  To 
France  and  to  the  world  Gramont  was  responsible  for  the  policy 
which  put  his  country  definitely  into  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  enabled  Bismarck  to  administer  to  her  the  "  slap 
in  the  face  "  (souJflct)—&s  Gramont  called  it  in  the  Chamber- 
by  means  of  the  mutilated  "  Ems  telegram,"  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  French  declaration  of  war  on  the  1 5th. 

After  the  defeat  of  Wcisscnburg  (August  4)  Gramont  resigned 
office  with  the  rest  of  the  Ollivier  ministry  (August  0).  and  alter 
the  revolution  of  September  he  went  to  England,  returning  after 
the  war  to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  January  1SS0. 
His  marriage  in  1848  with  Miss  Mackinnon,  a  Scottish  fad", 
remained  without  issue.  During  his  retirement  he  published 
various  apologies  for  his  policy  in  1870,  notably  La  France  et 
la  Prusse  avanl  la  guerre  (Paris,  1872). 

Besides  M.  Ollivier'*  work  quoted  in  the  text,  see  L.  Thouvencl. 
Le  Secret  de  I'empereur,  corrtspondance  .  .  .  echar.tte  entre  AI. 
Thouvenet,  le  due  de  Gramont,  el  le  gfniral  comtt  de  Flahaut  i8fio- 
1863  (2nd  cd..  2  vols.,  1880).  A  small  pamphlet  containine.  his 
Souvenirs  1848-1850  was  published  in  1901  by  his  brother  Antoinc 
Leon  Philibert  Augustc  dc  Gramont.  due  de  Lcspamc. 

GRAMONT,  PHILIBERT,  Comte  de  (1621-1707),  the  subject 
of  the  famous  Memoirs,  came  of  a  noble  Gascon  family,  said 
to  have  been  of  Basque  origin.  His  grandmother,  Diane 
d'Andouins,  comtcssc  de  Gramont,  was  "  la  belle  Corisandc," 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Henry  IV.   The  grandson  assumed  that 

1  Compare  with  this  Bismarrk's  remarks  to  Hohrnlohc  (HohcnkJic, 
PrnkuTutdtgkeilen,  ii.  71):  "When  Gramont  was  made  minUlrr, 
Bismarck  said  to  Bcnedctti  that  this  indicated  that  the  emperor 
was  meditating  something  evil,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  made 
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his  father  Antoine  II.  de  Gramont,  viceroy  of  Navarre,  was  the 
son  of  Henry  IV.,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  claimed  the 
privileges  of  royal  birth.  Philibcrt  dc  Gramont  was  the  son  of 
Antoine  II.  by  his  second  marriage  with  Claude  de  Montmorency, 
and  was  bom  in  1621,  probably  at  the  family  seat  of  Bidache. 
He  was  destined  for  the  church,  and  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Pau,  in  Hi  am.  He  refused  the  ecclesiastical  life,  however, 
and  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  then  besieging 
Trino  in  Piedmont.  He  afterwards  served  under  his  elder 
half-brother,  Antoine,  marshal  de  Gramont,  and  the  prince 
of  Condo.  He  was  present  at  Fribourg  and  Nordlingen,  and 
also  served  with  distinction  in  Spain  and  Flanders  in  1647  and 
1648.  He  favoured  Condi's  party  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fronde,  but  changed  sides  before  he  was  too  severely  com- 
promised. In  spite  of  his  record  in  the  army  be  never  received 
any  important  commission  cither  military  or  diplomatic,  perhaps 
because  of  an  incurable  levity  in  his  outlook.  He  was,  however, 
made  a  governor  of  the  Pays  d'Aunis  and  lieutenant  of  Beam. 
During  the  Commonwealth  he  visited  England,  and  in  1661 
he  was  exiled  from  Paris  for  paying  court  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Motte  Houdancourt,  one  of  the  king's  mistresses.  He  went  to 
London,  where  he  found  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  an  atmosphere 
congenial  to  his  talents  for  intrigue,  gallantry  and  pleasure. 
He  married  in  London,  under  pressure  from  her  two  brothers, 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  the  sister  of  his  future  biographer.  She 
was  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  English  court,  and  was, 
according  to  her  brother's  optimistic  account,  able  to  fix  the 
count's  affections.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  wit,  and 
held  her  own  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  her  husband  pursued 
his  gallant  exploits  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  being,  said  Ninon 
de  l'Endos,  the  only  old  man  who  could  affect  the  follies  of 
youth  without  being  ridiculous.  In  1664  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  France.  He  revisited  England  in  1670  in  connexion 
with  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  again  in  1671  and  1676.  In  1688 
he  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  congratulate  James  II.  on  the 
birth  of  an  heir.  From  all  these  small  diplomatic  missions  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable  profits,  being  destitute 
of  scruples  whenever  money  was  in  question.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-live  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  during  which  he  became 
reconciled  to  the  church.  His  penitence  docs  not  seem  to  have 
survived  his  recovery.  He  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  supplied 
his  brother-in-law,  Anthony  Hamilton  (g.t),  with  the  materials 
for  his  Mtmoirts.  Hamilton  said  that  they  had  been  dictated 
to  him,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  real  author.  The 
account  of  Gramont's  early  career  was  doubtless  provided  by 
himself,  but  Hamilton  was  probably  more  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  which  forms  the  most  interest- 
ing section  of  the  book.  Moreover  Gramont,  though  he  had  a 
reputation  for  wit,  was  no  writer,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  a  work  which  remains 
a  masterpiece  of  style  and  of  witty  portraiture.  When  the 
Mtmoirts  were  finished  it  is  said  that  Gramont  sold  the  MS. 
for  1 500  francs,  and  kept  most  of  the  money  himself.  Fontenelle, 
then  censor  of  the  press,  refused  to  license  the  book  from  con- 
siderations of  respect  to  the  strange  old  man,  whose  gambling, 
and  meannesses  were  so  ruthlessly  exposed.  But 
at  himself  appealed  to  the  chancellor  and  the  prohibition 
removed.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  January  1707,  and  the 
1  six  years  later, 
far  superior  to  the  comte  dc  Gramont,  but  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  hero  without  comment,  and  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  prevalent  code  of  morals  is  allowed  to  appear,  unless 
in  an  occasional  touch  of  irony.  The  portrait  is  drawn  with 
such  skill  that  the  count,  in  spite  of  his  biographer's  candour, 
imposes  by  his  grand  air  on  the  reader  much  as  he  appears  to 
have  done  on  his  contemporaries.  The  book  is  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  contemporary  memoirs,  and  in  no  other  book  is  there  a 
description  so  vivid,  truthful,  and  graceful  of  the  licentious  court 
of  Charles  II.  There  are  other  and  less  flattering  accounts  of 
the  count.  His  scandalous  tongue  knew  no  restraint,  and  he 
was  a  privileged  person  who  was  allowed  to  state  even  the 
truths  to  Louis  XIV.   Saint-Simon  in  his 


describes  the  relief  that  was  felt  at  court 

death  was  announced. 

Mimoires  de  la  vit  du  tomlt  de  Grammont  conienant  parliculiertment 
ChUloirt  amcurtute  de  la  tour  d'Anrleterre  sous  lerirnede  Charles  11 

■  Other 


the  old  man's 


was  printed  in  Holland  with  the  inscription  Cologne.  1715. 
editions  followed  in  1715  and  1716.  Memoirs  of  tit  Life  of  Count  dt 
Grammont .  .  .  translated  out  of  the  French  by  Mr  J  AM  ]  Bqyer 
(1714),  was  supplemented  by  a  "  complcat  key"  in  1719.  The 
M<  mo-.res  "  augmcntce*  de  notes  et  d'fclajrcissemens  "  was  edited 
73.  In  1703  appeared  in  London  an  edition 
aft« 


by  Horace  Walpolc  in  ! . . 

adorned  with  portraits  engraved  after  originals  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion. An  Engliih  edition  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  published  by 
H.  G.  Bohn  (1846),  and  this  with  additions  was  reprinted  in  1880, 
1890,  1896,  &c.  Among  other  modern  editions  arc  an  excellent  one 
in  the  Btbliosheque  Charpentier  edited  by  M.  Gustavc  Brunet  (1859); 
Mtmoirts  .  .  .  (Paris,  1888)  with  etchings  by  L.  Boisson  after  C. 
Delort  and  an  introduction  by  H.  Gaucscron;  Memoirs  .  .  . 
(1889),  edited  by  Mr  H.  Vizetelly;  and  Memoirs  .  .  .  (190J), 
edited  by  Mr  Gordon  Goodwin. 

GRAMOPHONE  (an  invented  word,  formed  on  an  inversion 
of  "  phonogram  ";  Quiri/,  sound,  Ypajipa,  letter),  an  instrument 
for  recording  and  reproducing  sounds.  It  depends  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  phonograph  (q.v.),  but  it  differs  in 
certain  details  of  construction,  especially  in  having  the  sound- 
record  cut  spirally  on  a  flat  disk  instead  of  round  a  cylinder. 

GRAMPIANS,  THE,  a  mass  of  mountains  in  central  Scotland. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  ramifications  and  ridges  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  their  precise  limits,  but  they  may  be  described  as 
occupying  the  area  between  a  line  drawn  from  Dumbartonshire 
to  the  North  Sea  at  Stonehaven,  and  the  valley  of  the  Spey  or 
even  Glcnmore  (the  Caledonian  Canal).  Their  trend  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  the  southern  face  forming  the  natural 
division  between  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands.  They  lie  in  the 
shires  of  Argyll,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine, 
Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Inverness.  Among  the  highest  summits 
are  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Macdhui,  and  Cairngorms,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben 
More,  Ben  Alder,  Ben  Cruachanand  Ben  Lomond.  The  principal 
rivers  flowing  from  the  watershed  northward  are  the  Findhorn, 
Spey,  Don,  Dee  and  their  tributaries,  and  southward  the  South 
Esk,  Tay  and  Forth  with  their  affluents.  On  the  north  the  mass 
is  wild  and  rugged;  on  the  south  the  slope  is  often  gentle,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  in  many  places,  but  both  sections  contain 
some  of  the  finest  deer-forests  in  Scotland.  They  are  crossed 
by  the  Highland,  West  Highland  and  Callander  to  Oban  railways, 
and  present  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  kingdom.  The 
rocks  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss,  schists,  quartzitc,  porphyry 
and  dioritc.  Their  fastnesses  were  originally  inhabited  by  the 
northern  Picts,  the  Caledonians  who,  under  Galgacus,  were 
defeated  by  Agricola  in  a.o.  84  at  Mons  Graupius— the  false 
reading  of  which.  Grampius,  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  name 
of  the  mountains— the  site  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Some  authorities  place  it  at  Ardoch;  others  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tay  and  Isla,  or  at  Dalginross  near  Comrie;  while  some, 
contending  for  a  position  nearer  the  east  coast,  refer  it  to  a  site 
in  west  Forfarshire  or  to  Raedykes  near  Stonehaven. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  small  market  town  in  the  mid-parliamentary 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  0  m.  E.N.E.  of  Truro,  and  3  m. 
from  its  station  (Grampound  Road)  on  the  Great  Western 
railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Fal,and  has  some  industry 
in  tanning.  It  retains  an  ancient  town  ball;  there  is  a  good 
market  cross;  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  along  the  Fal,  arc 
several  early  earthworks. 

Grampound  (Ponsmure,  Graundpont,  Grauntpount,  Graund- 
pond)  and  the  hundred,  manor  and  vill  of  Tibestc  were  formerly 
so  closely  associated  that  in  1400  the  former  is  found  styled  the 
vill  of  Graunlpond  called  Tibestc.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  Tibestc  was  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  manors 
granted  to  the  count  of  Mortain.  The  burgensic  character  of 
Ponsmure  first  appears  in  U09.  Thirty-five  years  later  John 
of  Eltham  granted  to  the  burgesses  the  whole  town  of  Graunt- 
pount. This  grant  was  confirmed  in  1378  when  its  extent  and 
jurisdiction  were  defined.  It  was  provided  that  the  hundred 
court  of  Powdershire  should  always  be  held  there  and  two  fairs  at 
the  feasts  of  St  Peter  in  Cathedra  and  St  Barnabas,  both  ol 
which  are  still  held,  and  a  Tuesday  market  (now  held  on  Friday) 
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and  that  it  should  be  a  free  borough  rendering  a  yearly  rent  to 
the  carl  of  Cornwall.  Two  members  were  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment by  Edward  VI.  in  1553.  The  electors  consisted  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  freemen,  about  50  in  all,  indirectly  nomin- 
ated by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  which  existed  by  prescription. 
The  venality  of  the  electors  became  notorious.  In  1780  £jooo 
was  paid  for  a  scat:  in  iSti  each  supporter  of  one  of  the 
candidates  received  £100.  The  defeat  of  this  candidate  in  1818 
led  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  which  disclosed  a  system  of 
wholesale  corruption,  and  in  1821  the  borough  was  disfranchised. 
A  former  woollen  trade  is  extinct. 

GRAMPUS  (Oreo  gladiator,  or  Orca  orca),  a  cetacean  belonging 
to  the  DdpliMdac  or  dolphin  family,  characterized  by  its  rounded 
bead  without  distinct  beak,  high  dorsal  fin  and  large  conical 
teeth.  The  upper  parts  are  nearly  uniform  glossy  black,  and 
the  under  parts  white,  with  a  strip  of  the  same  colour  over 
each  eye.  The  O.  Fr.  word  was  grapois,  graspcis  or  craspds, 
from  Med.  Lat.  crassus  piscis,  fat  fish.  This  was  adapted  into 
English  as  grapcys.graspcys,  Lc,  and  in  the  16th  century  becomes 
graunde  pose  as  if  from  grand  poiston.  The  final  corruption  to 
"  grampus  "  appears  in  the  tSih  century  and  was  probably 
nautical  in  origin.  The  animal  is  also  known  as  the  "  killer," 
in  allusion  to  its  ferocity  in  attacking  its  prey,  which  consists 
largely  of  seals,  porpoises  and  the  smaller  dolphins.  Its  fierce- 
ness is  only  equalled  by  its  voracity,  which  is  such  that  in  a 
specimen  measuring  ai  ft.  in  length,  the  remains  of  thirteen 
seals  and  thirteen  porpoises  were  found,  in  a  more  or  less  digested 
state,  while  the  animal  appeared  to  have  been  choked  in  the 
endeavour  to  swallow  another  seal,  the  skin  of  which  was  found 
entangled  in  its  teeth.  These  cetaceans  sometimes  hunt  in  packs 
or  schools,  and  commit  great  havoc  among  the  belugas  or  while 
whales,  which  occasionally  throw  themselves  ashore  to  escape 
their  persecutors.  The  grampus  is  an  inhabitant  of  northern 
seas,  occurring  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  having  been 
caught,  although  rarely,  as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  its  capture  on  the  British  coasts. 
(See  Cetacea.) 

GRANADA,  LUIS  DE  (1504-1588),  Spanish  preacher  and 
ascetic  writer,  born  of  poor  parents  named  Sarrii  at  Granada. 
He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age  and  his  widowed  mother  was 
supported  by  the  charity  of  the  Dominicans.  A  child  of  the 
Alhambra,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  alcalde  as  page,  and, 
his  ability  being  discovered,  received  his  education  with  the 
sons  of  the  house.  When  nineteen  he  entered  the  Dominican 
convent  and  in  1525  took  the  vows;  and,  with  the  leave  of  his 
prior,  shared  his  daily  allowance  of  food  with  his  mother.  He 
was  sent  to  Valladolid  to  continue  his  studies  and  then  was 
appointed  procurator  at  Granada.  Seven  years  after  he  was 
elected  prior  of  the  convent  of  Scala  Caeli  in  the  mountains  of 
Cordova,  which  after  eight  years  he  succeeded  in  restoring  from 
its  ruinous  state,  and  there  he  began  his  work  as  a  zealous 
reformer.  His  preaching  gifts  were  developed  by  the  orator 
Juan  dc  A  vita,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Spanish 
preachers.  He  was  invited  to  Portugal  in  1555  and  became 
provincial  of  his  order,  declining  the  offer  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Braga  but  accepting  the  position  of  confessor  and  counsellor 
lo  Catherine,  the  queen  regent.  At  the  expiration  of  his  tenure 
of  the  provincialship,  he  retired  to  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Lisbon,  where  be  lived  till  his  death  on  the  last  day  of  158S. 
Aiming,  both  in  his  sermons  and  ascctical  writings,  at  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  view,  the  danger  of  the  times  as  he  saw  it 
was  not  so  much  in  the  Protestant  reformation,  which  was  an 
outside  influence,  but  in  the  direction  that  religion  had  taken 
among  the  masses.  He  held  that  in  Spain  the  Catholic  faith 
was  not  understood  by  the  people,  and  that  their  ignorance  was 
the  pressing  danger.  He  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  In- 
quisition; his  mystical  teaching  was  said  to  be  heretical,  and 
bis  most  famous  book,  the  Guia  it  Pccctidorts,  still  a  favourite 
treatise  and  one  that  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  tongue,  was  put  on  the  Index  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, together  with  his  book  on  prayer,  in  1550.  His  great 
opponent  was  the  restless  and  ambitious  Mclchior  Cano,  who 


stigmatized  the  second  book  as  containing  grave  errors  smacking 
of  the  heresy  of  the  Alumbrados  and  manifestly  contradicting 
Catholic  faith  and  teaching.  But  in  1576  the  prohibition  was* 
removed  and  the  works  of  Luis  de  Granada,  so  prized  by  St 
Francis  de  Sales,  have  never  lost  their  value.  The  friend  of  St 
Teresa,  St  Peter  of  Alcantara,  and  of  all  the  noble  minds  of  Spain 
of  his  day,  no  one  among  the  three  hundred  Spanish  mystics 
excels  Luis  dc  Granada  in  the  beauty  of  a  didactic  style,  variety 
of  illustration  and  soberness  of  statement. 

The  last  collected  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  in  9  vols, 
at  Antwerp  in  1578.  A  biography  by  L.  Mono*,  La  Vida  y  nrlxdrt 
de  Luis  de  Granada  (Madrid,  1639);  a  study  of  his  system  by  P. 
Roussclot  in  Mystiques  esbagnoles  (Paris,  1867);  Tirknor,  History 
of  Spanish  Literature  (vol.  lii.).  and  Fitzmaunce  Kelly,  History 
of  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  200-202  (London,  1898),  may  aUo  be 
consulted. 

GRANADA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Granada, 
Nicaragua;  32  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Managua,  the  capital  of  the 
republic.  Pop.  (1000)  about  25,000.  Granada  is  built  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  of  which  it  is  the  principal 
port.  Its  houses  arc  of  the  usual  central  American  type,  con- 
structed of  adobe,  rarely  more  than  one  storey  high,  and  Sur- 
rounded by  courtyards  with  ornamental  gateways.  The  suburbs, 
scattered  over  a  large  area,  consist  chiefly  of  cane  huts  occupied 
by  Indians  and  half-castes.  There  are  several  ancient  churches 
and  convents,  in  one  of  which  the  interior  of  the  chancel  roof 
is  inlaid  with  mothcr-of -pearl.  An  electric  tramway  connects  the 
railway  station  and  the  adjacent  wharves  with  the  market, 
about  1  m.  distant.  Ice,  cigars,  hats,  boots  and  shoes  are 
manufactured,  but  the  characteristic  local  industry  is  the  pro- 
duction of  "  Panama  chains,"  ornaments  made  of  thin  gold  wire. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  large  cocoa  plantations;  and  the 
city  has  a  thriving  trade  in  cocoa,  coffee,  hides,  cotton,  native 
tobacco  and  indigo. 

Granada  was  founded  in  1523  by  Francisco  Fernandez  de 
C6rdoba.  It  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  central  American 
cities,  although  it  had  always  a  keen  commercial  rival  in  Leon, 
which  now  surpasses  it  in  size  and  importance.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  often  raided  by  buccaneers,  notably  in  1606, 
when  it  was  completely  sacked.  In  1855  it  was  captured  and 
partly  burned  by  the  adventurer  William  Walker  (see  Central 
Ami: rica :  History). 

GRANADA,  a  maritime  province  of  southern  Spain,  formed 
in  1833  of  districts  belonging  to  Andalusia,  and  coinciding  with 
the  central  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada.  Pop. 
(1000)  492,460;  area,  4028  sq.  m.  Granada  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Cordova,  Jacn  and  Albacetc,  E.  by  Murda  and  Almerfa, 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  W.  by  Malaga.  It  includes  the 
western  and  loftier  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (q.v.),  a  vast 
ridge  rising  parallel  to  the  sea  and  attaining  its  greatest  altitudes 
in  the  Ccrro  de  Mulhaccn  (11,421  ft.)  and  Picacho  de  la  Vdcta 
(11,148),  which  overlook  the  city  of  Granada.  Lesser  ranges, 
such  as  the  Sierras  of  Parapanda,  Alhama,  Almijara  or  Harana, 
adjoin  the  main  ridge.  From  this  central  watershed  the  three 
principal  rivers  of  the  province  take  their  rise,  viz.:  the  Guadiana 
Mcnor,  which,  flowing  past  Guadix  in  a  northerly  direction,  falls 
into  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ubeda;  the 
Genii  which,  after  traversing  the  Vega,  or  Plain  of  Granada,  leaves 
the  province  a  little  lo  the  westward  of  Loja  and  joins  the  Guadal- 
quivir between  Cordova  and  Seville;  and  the  Rio  Grande  or 
Guadalfi-o,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Motril.  The 
coast  is  little  indented  and  none  of  its  three  harbours,  Almunccar, 
AlbuAol  and  Motril,  ranks  high  in  commercial  importance. 
The  climate  in  the  lower  valleys  and  the  narrow  fringe  along  the 
coast  is  warm,  but  on  the  higher  grounds  of  the  interior  is 
somewhat  severe;  and  the  vegetation  varies  accordingly  from 
the  subtropical  to  the  alpine.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  very 
productive,  and  that  of  the  Vega  of  Granada  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  whole  peninsula;  from  the  days  of  the  Moors  it 
has  been  systematically  irrigated,  and  it  continues  lo  yield  in 
great  abundance  and  in  good  quality  wheat,  barley,  maize,  wine, 
oil,  sugar,  flax,  cotton,  silk  and  almost  every  variety  of  fruit. 
In  the  mountains  immediately  surrounding  the  city  of  Graaaua 
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occur  many  kinds  of  alabaster,  some  very  fine;  there  arc  also 
quantities  of  jasper  and  other  precious  stones.  Mineral  watcrs- 
chteSy  chalybeate  and  sulphurous,  are  abundant,  the  most 
important  springs  being  those  of  Alhama,  which  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  iu°  F.  There  arc  valuable  iron  mines,  and  small 
quantities  of  zinc,  lead  and  mercury  are  obtained.  The  cane 
and  beet  sugar  industries,  for  which  there  are  factories  at  Loja, 
at  Motril.  and  in  the  Vega,  developed  rapidly  after  the  loss  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1S98, 
with  the  consequent  decrease  in  competition.  There  are  also 
tanneries,  foundries  and  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
and  rough  frieze  stuffs,  cards,  soap,  spirits,  gunpowder  and 
machinery.  Apart  from  the  great  highways  traversing  the  pro- 
vince,  which  arc  excellent,  the  roads  are  few  and  ill-kept.  The' 
railway  from  Madrid  enters  the  province  on  the  north  and 
bifurcates  north-west  of  Guadix;  one  branch  going  eastward 
to  Almcrta,  the  other  westward  to  Loja,  Malaga  and  Algeciras. 
Baza  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Lorca.  The  chief  towns 
include  Granada,  the  capital  (pop.  1900,  75.0O0)  with  Alhama 
deGranada(7697),Ba«a(i2,77o),Guadix(iJ,6s2),Loja(i9,i43), 
hfontcfrfo  (10,725),  and  Molril  (18,528).  These  arc  described  in 
separate  articles.  Other  towns  with  upwards  of  7000  inhabitants 
arc  AlbuAol  (8646),  Almunecar  (S022),  Cullar  de  Ban  (8007), 
Hut.' scar  (7763),  lllora  (0406)  and  Pucbla  de  Don  Fadriquc 
(7420).  The  history  of  the  ancient  kingdom  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  city  of  Granada  (?.*.). 

GRAHADA.  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  southern  Spain;  on  the  Madrid-Granada- 
A!gcciras  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  75,000.  Granada  is  magnifi- 
cently situated,  2105  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  overlooking  the  fertile  lowlands 
known  as  the  Vega  de  Granada  on  the  west  and  overshadowed 
by  the  peaks  of  Veleta  (11,148  ft.)  and  Mulbacen  (11,421  ft  )  on 
the  south-cast.  The  southern  limit  of  the  city  is  the  river  Genii, 
the  Roman  SiufiJii  and  Moorish  Shcnil,  a  swift  stream  flowing 
westward  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  a  considerable  volume 
of  water  in  summer,  when  the  snows  have  thawed.  Its  tributary 
the  Darro,  the  Roman  Salon  and  Moorish  Hadarto,  enters 
Granada  on  the  east,  flows  for  upwards  of  a  mile  from  cast  to 
west,  and  then  turns  sharply  southward  to  join  the  main  river, 
which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  just  above  the  point  of  confluence. 
The  waters  of  the  Darro  are  much  reduced  by  irrigation  works 
along  its  lower  course,  and  within  the  city  it  has  been  canalized 
and  partly  covered  with  a  roof. 

Granada  comprises  three  main  divisions,  the  Antequeruela, 
the  Albaicin  (or  Albaycin),  and  Granada  properly  so-called. 
The  first  division,  founded  by  refugees  from  Antequera  in  1410, 
consists  of  the  districts  enclosed  by  the  Darro,  besides  a  small 
axes  on  its  right,  or  western  bank.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  gardens  and  hill  of  the  Alhombrafy.r.),  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  monuments  left  by  the  Moors.  The  Albaicin ( Moorish 
Rcbiid  al  Bcyatxn,  "  Falconers'  Quarter ")  lies  north-west  of 
tbe  Antequeruela.  Its  name  is  sometimes  associated  with  that 
of  Baeza,  since,  according  to  one  tradition,  it  was  colonized  by 
citizens  of  Baeza,  who  fled  hither  in  1246,  after  the  capture 
of  their  town  by  the  Christians.  It  was  long  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  Moorish  nobles,  but  is  now  mainly  inhabited  by 
gipsies  and  artisans.  Granada,  properly  so-called,  is  north 
of  the  Antequeruela,  and  west  of  the  Albaicin.  The  origin  of 
its  name  is  obscure;  it  has  been  sometimes,  though  with  little 
proUibility,  derived  from  panada,  a  pomegranate,  in  allusion 
to  the  abundance  of  pomegranate  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  pomegranate  appears  on  the  city  arms.  The  Moors,  however, 
called  Granada  Karnatlak  or  Karnattak-al-Yakud,  and  possibly 
the  name  is  composed  of  the  Arabic  words  kurn,  "  a  hill,"  and 
"  stranger."— tbe  "  city  "  or  "  hill  of  strangers." 

the  city  has  been  to  some  extent  modernized,  the 
of  its  more  ancient  quarters  has  many  Moorish 
characteristics.  The  streets  are,  as  a  rule,  ill-lighted,  ill-paved 
and  irregular:  but  there  are  several  fine  squares  and  avenues, 
such  as  the  Bibarrambla,  where  tournaments  were  held  by  the 
Plaza  del  Trionfo,  adjoining  tbe  bull-ring, 


on  the  north;  tbe  Alameda,  planted  with  plane  trees,  and  the 
Paseo  del  Salon.  The  business  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Pucrta 
Real,  a  square  named  after  a  gate  now  demolished. 

Granada  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Its  cathedral,  which 
commemorates  the  reconquest  of  southern  Spain  from  the  Moors, 
is  a  somewhat  heavy  classical  building,  begun  in  1529  by  Diego 
de  Siloe,  and  only  finished  in  1 703.  It  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  jasper  and  coloured  marbles,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome 
The  interior  contains  many  paintings  and  sculptures  by  Alonso 
Cano  (1601-1667),  the  architect  of  the  fine  west  facade,  and  other 
artists.  In  one  of  the  numerous  chapels,  known  as  the  Chapel 
Royal  {Capilla  Real),  is  the  monument  of  Philip  I.  of  Castile 
(1478-1506),  and  his  queen  Joanna;  with  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  first  rulers  of  united  Spain  (1452-1516).  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  (1705-1759),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  annexe  of  the  cathedral,  occupies  the  site  of  the  chief 
mosque  of  Granada.  This  was  used  as  a  church  until  1661. 
Santa  Ana  (1541)  also  replaced  a  mosque;  Nuestra  Scflora  de 
Us  Angustias  (1664-167 1)  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  towers,  and 
the  rich  decoration  of  its  high  altar.  Tbe  convent  of  San 
Gcronimo  (or  Jcronimo),  founded  in  1492  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  was  converted  into  barracks  in  1810;  its  church  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  captain  Gonsalvo  or  Gonzalo  de  Cordova 
(1453-1515).  The  Cartuja,  or  Carthusian  monastery  north  of 
the  city,  was  built  in  1 5 16  on  Gonzalo's  estate,  and  in  his  memory. 
It  contains  several  fine  paintings,  and  an  interesting  church  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

After  the  Alhambra,  and  such  adjacent  buildings  as  the 
Gcneralifc  and  Torres  Bermejas,  which  are  more  fitly  described 
in  connexion  with  it,  the  principal  Moorish  antiquities  of  Granada 
are  the  ijth-ccntury  villa  known  as  the  Cuarto  Real  dc  San 
Domingo,  admirably  preserved,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens;  the  Alcazar  dc  Genii,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  as  a  palace  for  the  Moorish  queens;  and  tbe  Casa  del 
Cabildo,  a  university  of  the  same  period,  converted  into  a  ware- 
house in  the  19th  century.  Few  Spanish  cities  possess  a  greater 
number  of  educational  and  charitable  establishments.  The 
university  was  founded  by  Charles  V.  in  1531,  and  transferred 
to  its  present  buildings  in  1769.  It  is  attended  by  about  600 
students.  In  1900,  the  primary  schools  of  Granada  numbered 
22,  in  addition  to  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  training-school 
for  teachers,  schools  of  art  and  jurisprudence,  and  museums  of 
art  and  archaeology.  There  were  twelve  hospitalsand  orphanages 
for  both  sexes,  including  a  leper  hospital  in  one  of  the  convents. 
Granada  has  an  active  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Vega,  and  manufactures  liqueurs,  soap,  paper  and  coarse  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics.  Silk-weaving  was  once  extensively 
carried  on,  and  large  quantities  of  silk  were  exported  to  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  even  America,  but  this  industry  died 
during  the  19th  century. 

History. — The  identity  of  Granada  with  the  Iberian  city  of 
Iliberris  or  Iliberri,  which  afterwards  became  a  flourishing 
Roman  colony,  has  never  been  fully  established;  but  Roman 
tombs,  coins,  inscriptions,  ico,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  With  the  rest  of  Andalusia,  as  a  result  of  the 
great  invasion  from  the  north  in  the  5th  century,  Granada  fell 
to  tbe  lot  of  the  Vandals.  Under  the  caliphs  of  Cordova,  onwards 
from  the  8th  century,  it  rapidly  gained  in  importance,  and 
ultimately  became  the  seat  of  a  provincial  government,  which, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty  in  1031,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  1038,  ranked  with  Seville,  Jacn  and  others 
as  an  independent  principality.  The  family  of  the  Zeri,  Ziri 
or  Zeiri  maintained  itself  as  the  ruling  dynasty  until  1090; 
it  was  then  displaced  by  the  Almohades,  who  were  in  turn 
overthrown  by  the  Almoravides,  in  11 54.  The  dominion  of 
the  Almoravides  continued  unbroken,  save  for  an  interval  of 
one  year  (1160-1161),  until  1229.  From  1229  to  1238  Granada 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  but  in  the  last-named 
year  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abu  Abdullah  Mahommed  Ibn 
Al  Ahmar,  prince  of  Jaen  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Nasrides.  Al  Ahmar  was  deprived  of  Jaen  in  1246,  but  united 
Granada.  Almeria  and  Malaga  under  bis  sceptre,  and,  as  the 
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fervour  of  the  Christian  crusade  against  the  Moors  had  temporarily 
abated,  he  made  peace  with  Castile,  and  even  aided  the  Christians 
to  vanquish  the  Moslem  princes  of  Seville.  At  the  same  time 
he  offered  asylum  to  refugees  from  Valencia,  Murcia  and  other 
territories  in  which  the  Moors  had  been  overcome.  Al  Ahmar 
and  his  successors  ruled  over  Granada  until  1492,  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  who  maintained  their  independence 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  payment  of  tribute  to  their  stronger 
neighbours.  Their  encouragement  of  commerce — notably  the 
silk  trade  with  Italy — rendered  Granada  the  wealthiest  of 
Spanish  cities;  their  patronage  of  art,  literature  and  science 
attracted  many  learned  Moslems,  such  as  the  historian  Ibn 
Khaldun  and  the  geographer  Ibn  Batuta,  to  their  court,  and 
resulted  in  a  brilliant  civilization,  of  which  the  Alhambra  is 
the  supreme  monument. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  outlasted  all  the  other 
Moorish  states  in  Spain,  fcD  at  last  through  dynastic  rivalries 
and  a  harem  intrigue.  The  two  noble  families  of  the  Zegri  and 
the  Bcni  Scrraj  (better  known  in  history  and  legend  as  the 
Abtncerrascs)  encroached  greatly  upon  the  royal  prerogatives 
during  the  middle  years  of  the  15th  century.  A  crisis  arose 
in  1462,  when  an  endeavour  to  control  the  Abcnccrragcs  resulted 
in  the  dethronement  of  Abu  Nasr  Saad,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son,  Mulcy  Abu'l  Hassan,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  that  of 
Mulhacen,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  a  score 
of  legends.  Muley  Hassan  weakened  bis  position  by  resigning 
Malaga  to  his  brother  Ez  Zagal,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of 
his  first  wife  Aisha  by  marrying  a  beautiful  Spanish  slave, 
Isabella  dc  Solis,  who  had  adopted  the  creed  of  Islam  and  taken 
the  name  of  Zorayah,  "  morning  star."  Aisha  or  Ayesha,  who 
thus  saw  her  sons  Abu  Abdullah  Mahommed  (Boabdil)  and  Yusuf 
In  danger  of  being  supplanted,  appealed  to  the  Abcnccrragcs, 
whose  leaders,  according  to  tradition,  paid  for  their  sympathy 
with  their  lives  (sec  Alhambra).  In  1482  Boabdil  succeeded 
in  deposing  his  father,  who  fled  to  Malaga,  but  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  Christians  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  forced 
him  to  resign  the  task  of  defence  into  the  more  warlike  hands 
of  Mulcy  Hassan  and  Ez  Zagal  (1483-1486).  In  1491  after  the 
loss  of  these  leaders,  the  Moors  were  decisively  beaten;  Boabdil, 
who  had  already  been  twice  captured  and  liberated  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  compelled  to  sign  away  his  kingdom;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1492  the  Spanish  army  entered  Granada, 
and  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain  was  ended.  The  campaign 
had  aroused  intense  interest  throughout  Christendom;  when 
the  news  reached  London  a  special  thanksgiving  service  was  held 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  by  order  of  Henry  VII. 

GRANADILLA,  the  name  applied  to  Passifiora  quadroHgtdaris, 
Linn.,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Passifloreae,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  having  smooth,  cordate,  ovate  or  acuminate 
leaves;  petioles  bearing  from  4  to  6  glands;  an  emetic  and 
narcotic  root;  scented  flowers;  and  a  large,  oblong  fruit, 
containing  numerous  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  subacid  edible  pulp. 
The  granadilla  is  sometimes  grown  in  British  hothouses.  The 
fruits  of  several  other  species  of  Passifiora  are  eaten.  P. 
lauriJoHa  is  the  "  water  lemon,"  and  P.  maliformis  the  "  sweet 
calabash  "  of  the  West  Indies. 

GRANARIES.  From  ancient  times  grain  has  been  stored  in 
greater  or  lesser  bulk.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made  a  practice 
of  preserving  grain  in  years  of  plenty  against  years  of  scarcity, 
and  probably  Joseph  only  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  an  habitual 
practice.  The  climate  of  Egypt  being  very  dry,  grain  could  be 
stored  in  pits  for  a  long  time  without  sensible  loss  of  quality; 
The  silo  pit,  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  been  a  favourite  way  of 
storing  grain  from  time  immemorial  in  all  oriental  lands.  In 
Turkey  and  Persia  usurers  used  to  buy  up  wheat  or  barley  when 
comparatively  cheap,  and  store  it  in  hidden  pits  against  seasons 
of  dearth.  Probably  that  custom  is  not  yet  dead.  In  Malta 
a  relatively  large  stock  of  wheat  is  always  preserved  in  some 
hundreds  of  pits  (silos)  cut  in  the  rock.  A  single  silo  will  store 
from  60  to  80  tons  of  wheat,  which,  with  proper  precautions, 
will  keep  in  good  condition  for  four  years  or  more.  The  silos 
are  shaped  like  a  cylinder  resting  on  a  truncated  cone,  and  I 


surmounted  by  the  same  figure.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  round 
and  small  and  covered  by  a  stone  slab,  and  the  inside  is  lined 
with  barley  straw  and  kept  very  dry.  Samples  are  occasionally 
taken  from  the  wheat  as  from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  at  any 
signs  of  fermentation  the  granary  is  cleared  and  the  wheat 
turned  over,  but  such  is  the  dryness  of  these  silos  that  little 
trouble  of  this  kind  is  experienced. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  10th  century  warehouses  specially 
intended  for  holding  grain  began  to  multiply  in  Great  Britain, 
but  America  is  the  home  of  great  granaries,  known  there  as 
elevators.  There  arc  climatic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  storing 
grain  in  Great  Britain  on  a  large  scale,  but  these  difficulties 
have  been  largely  overcome.  To  preserve  grain  in  good  condition 
it  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  moisture  and  beat. 
New  grain  when  brought  into  a  warehouse  has  a  tendency  to 
sweat,  and  in  this  condition  will  easily  heat.  If  the  heating  is 
allowed  to  continue  the  quality  of  the  grain  suffers.  An  effect  ual 
remedy  is  to  turn  out  the  grain  in  layers,  not  too  thick,  on  a 
floor,  and  to  keep  turning  it  over  so  as  to  aerate  it  thoroughly. 
Grain  can  thus  be  conditioned  for  storage  in  silos.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  grain  in  a  sound  and  dry  condition  can  be 
better  stored  in  bins  or  dry  pits  than  in  the  open  air;  from  a 
scries  of  experiments  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  French  govern- 
ment it  would  seem  that  grain  exposed  to  the  air  is  decomposed 
at  3}  times  the  rate  of  grain  stored  in  silo  or  other  bins. 

In  comparing  the  grain-storage  system  of  Great  Britain  with 
that  of  North  America  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas 
Great  Britain  raises  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  grain, 
which  is  more  or  less  rapidly  consumed,  grain-growing  is  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada. 
The  enormous  surplus  of  wheat  and  maize  produced  in  America 
can  only  be  profitably  dealt  with  by  such  a  system  of  storage 
as  has  grown  up  there  since  the  middle  of  the  toth  century. 
The  American  farmer  can  store  his  wheat  or  maize  at  a  moderate 
rate,  and  can  get  an  advance  00  his  warrant  if  he  is  in  need  of 
money.  A  holder  of  wheat  in  Chicago  can  withdraw  a  similar 
grade  of  wheat  from  a  New  York  elevator. 

Modern  granaries  arc  all  built  on  much  the  same  plan.  The 
mechanical  equipment  for  receiving  and  discharging  grain  is 
very  similar  in  all  modem  warehouses.  A  granary  is  usually 
erected  on  a  quay  at  which  large  vessels  can  lie  and  discharge. 
On  the  land  side  railway  sidings  connect  the  warehouse  with 
the  chief  lines  in  its  district;  accessibility  to  a  canal  is  an  ad- 
van  tagc.  Ships  are  usually  cleared  by  bucket  elevators  which  are 
dipped  into  the  cargo,  though  in  some  cases  pneumatic  elevators 
are  substituted  (see  Conveyors).  A  travelling  band  with  throw- 
off  carriage  will  speedily  distribute  a  heavy  load  of  grain. 
Band  conveyors  serve  equally  well  for  charging  or  discharging 
the  bins.  Bins  are  invariably  provided  with  hopper  bottoms, 
and  any  bin  can  be  effectively  cleared  by  the  band,  which  runs 
underneath,  cither  in  a  cellar  or  in  a  specially  constructed 
tunnel.  All  granaries  should  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
plant  of  cleaning  machinery  to  take  from  the  grain  impurities 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  its  storing  qualities. 
Chief  among  such  machines  are  the  warehouse  separators 
which  work  by  sieves  and  air  currents  (sec  Flour  and  Flour 
Manufacture). 

The  typical  grain  warehouse  is  furnished  with  a  number  of 
chambers  for  grain  storage  which  are  known  as  silos,  and  may 
be  built  of  wood,  brick,  iron  or  fcrro-concrcte.  Wood  silos 
are  usually  square,  made  of  flat  strips  of  wood  nailed  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  and  so  overlapping  each  other  at  the  corners  that 
alternately  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  batten  extends 
past  the  comer.  The  gaps  are  filled  by  short  pieces  t>(  timber 
securely  nailed,  and  the  whole  silo  wall  is  thus  solid.  This  type 
of  bin  was  formerly  in  great  favour,  but  it  has  certain  draw- 
backs, such  as  the  possibility  of  dry  rot,  while  weevils  arc  apt 
to  harbour  in  the  interstices  unless  lime  washing  is  practised. 
Bricks  and  cement  are  good  materials  for  constructing  silos 
of  hexagonal  form,  but  necessitate  deep  foundations  and  sub- 
stantial walls.  Iron  silos  of  circular  form  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  Great  Britain,  but  are  more  common  in  North  and 
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In  tbrir  cue  the  walls  are  much  thinner  than 
f  oilier  material,  but  the  condensation  against  the  inner 
vail  In  wet  weather  is  a  drawback  in  damp  climates.  Cylindrical 
tank  silos  have  also  been  made  of  fire-proof  tiles.  Fcrro-concrele 
silos  have  been  built  on  both  the  Monler  and  the  Henncbique 
systems.  In  the  earlier  type  the  bin  was  made  of  an  iron  or 
steel  framework  filled  in  with  concrete,  but  more  recent  struc- 
tures are  composed  entirely  of  steel  rods  embedded  in  cement. 
Granaries  built  of  this  material  have  the  great  advantage,  if 
properly  constructed,  of  being  free  from  any  risk  of  failure  even 
in  case  of  uneven  expansion  of  the  material.  With  brick  silos 
crllapses  through  pressure  of  the  stored  material  are  not  unknown. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  grain  elevators  or  ware- 
in  the  world  belongs  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company,  and  was  erected  at  Port  Arthur,  Canada,  in 
1901-1904.  It  has  a  total  storage  capacity  of  7,000.000 
bushel*,  oc  875,000  qrs.  of  480  lb.  The  range  of  buildings 
and  bins  forms  an  oblong,  and  consists  of  two  storage 
house*.  B  and  C,  placed  between  two  working  or  receiving  house* 
A  and  D  (fig.  1).  The  receiving  house*  are  fed  by  railway  sidings. 
House  A.  for  example,  ha.  two  sidings,  one  running  through  it  and 


repaired  since  they  can  be  removed  and  replaced  without  affecting 
the' main  bin  waifs.  It  is  claimed  that  these  facers  constitute  the 
best  possible  protection  against  fire.  A  steel  framework,  covered 
with  tiles,  crowns  these  circular  bins  and  contains  the  conveyors 
and  spouts  which  are  used  to  fill  the  bins.  Five  tunnels  in  the 
concrete  bedding  that  support*  the  bins  carTy  the  belt  conveyors 
which  bring  back  the  grain  to  the  working  house  for  cleaning  or 
shipment.  There  arc  altogether  in  each  01  the  storage  bouses  80 
circular  bins,  each  21  ft.  in  diameter,  and  so  grouped  as  to  form 
63  smaller  interspace  bins,  or  143  bins  in  all.  Each  bin  will  store 
grain  in  a  column  85  ft.  deep,  and  the  whole  group  has  a  capacity 
of  2.500,000  bushels.  These  bins  were  all  constructed  by  the  Barnctt 
&  Record  Company  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Johnson  &  Record  patent  system  of  fire-proof 
tile  grain  storage  construction.  In  case  one  of  the  working  houses 
is  attacked  by  fire  the  fire-proof  storage  houses  protect  not  only 
their  own  contents  but  also  the  other  working  house,  and  in  the 
event  of  its  disablement  or  destruction  the  remaining  one  can  be 
easily  connected  with  both  the  storage  houses  and  handle  their 
contents. 

Circular  tank  silos  have  not  been  extensively  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  but  a  typical  silo  tank  installation  exists  at  the  Walmslry 
&  Smith  flour  mills  which  stand  beside  the  Devonshire  dock  at 
There  four  circular  bins,  built  of  riveted  1 


Fig.  1. 


beside  it.  Each  siding  serve*  five  receiving  pit*,  and  a 
receiving  elevator  of  10,000  lb  capacity  per  minute,  or  60.000 
bushels  per  hour,  can  »draw  grain  from  either  of  two  pit*.  Five 
elevators  of  12,000  bushels  per  hour  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
serve  five  warehouse  separators,  and  all  the  grain  received  or  dis- 
charged is  weighed,  there  being  ten  sets  of  automatic  scales  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bouse,  known  as  the  cupola.  The  hopper  of  each 
>>c»fher  can  take  a  charge  of  1400  bushels  (84,000  lb).  Grain  can 
be  conveyed  either  vertically  or  horizontally  to  any  part  of  the 
house,  into  any  of  the  bins  in  the  annex  B,  or  into  any  truck  or  lake 
steamer.  This  house  is  constructed  of  timber  and  roofed  wilh 
corrugated  iron.  The  conveyor  belts  arc  36  in.  wide;  thpoe  at  the 
top  of  the  house  are  provided  with  throw-off  carriage*.  The  dust 
from  the  cleaning  machinery  is  carefully  collected  and  spouted  to 
furnace  under  the  boiler  house,  where  it  is  consumed.  The 


cylindrical  silo  bins  in  the  storage  houses  consist  of  hollow  tiles  of 
burned  clay  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  fire-proof.  The  tile*  are  laid 
on  end  and  are  about  12  in.  by  12  in.  and  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  thick- 
new*  according  to  the  size  of  the  bin.  Each  alternate  course  consists 
of  grooved  blocks  of  channel  tile  forming  ■  continuous  groove  or 
belt  round  the  bin.  This  groove  receives  a  steel  band  acting  as  a 
tension  member  and  resisting  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  grain. 
The  steel  bands  once  in  position,  the  groove  is  completely  filled  with 
cement  grout  by  which  the  steel  is  encased  and  protected.  Usually 
the  bottoms  of  the  bins  are  furnished  with  self-discharging  hoppers 
of  weak  cinder  or  gravel  concrete  finished  with  cement  mortar. 
For  the  foundation  or  supporting  floor  reinforced  concrete  is  fre- 
quently used.  The  tiles  already  described  are  faced  with  tile*  4  to 
1  in.  thick,  which  are  laid  solid  in  cement  mortar  covering  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  bin.  Any  damage  to  the  facing  tiles  can  easily  be 
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etc*,  stand  in  a  group  on  a  quadrangle  close  to  the  mill  ware- 
ise.  A  covered  gantry,  through  which  passes  a  band 
runs  from  the  mill  warehouse  to  the  working  silo  house 
which  stands  in  the  central  space  amid  the  four  steel 
tankv  The  tanks  are  70  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  45  ft., 
and  rest  on  foundations  of  concrete  and  steel.  Each  ha*  a 
separate  conical  roof  and  they  are  flat-bottomed,  the  grain  resting 
directly  00  the  steel  and  concrete  foundation  bed.  As  the  load  of 
the  full  tank  is  very  heavy  its  even  distribution  on  the  bed  is  con- 
sidered a  point  of  importance.  Each  tank  can  hold  about  2500  tons 
of  wheat,  which  give*  a  total  storage  capacity  for  the  four  bins  of 
over  45.000  qr*.  of  480  th.  Attached  to  the  mill  warehouse  is  a  skip 
elevator  with  a  discharging  capacity  of  75  tons  an  hour.  The  grain 
is  cleared  by  this  elevator  from  the  hold  or  hold*  of  the  vessel  to  be 
unloaded,  and  is  delivered  to  the  basement  of  the  warehouse.  Thenre 
it  is  elevated  to  an  upper  storey  and  passed  through  an  automatic 
weigher  capable  of  taking  a  charge  of  I  ton.  From  the  weighing 
machine  it  can  be  taken,  with  or  without  a  preliminary  cleaning, 
to  any  floor  of  the  warehouse,  which  has  a  total  storing  capacity 
of  8000  tons,  or  it  can  be  carried  by  the  band  conveyor  through  the 
gantry  to  the  working  house  of  the  silo  installation  and  distributed 
to  any  one  of  the  four  tank  silo*.  There  is  also  •  connexion  by  a 
band  conveyor  running  through  a  covered  gantry  into  the  milk 
which  stands  immediately  in  the  rear.  It  is  perfectly  ea*y  to  turn 
over  the  content*  of  any  tank  into  any  other  tank.  The  whole 
intake  and  wheat  handling  plant  i*  moved  by  two  electro-motors  of 
3J  H.P.  each,  one  installed  in  the  warehouse  and  the  other  in  the 
silo  working  house.  Steel  silo  tanks  have  the  advantage  of  storing 
a  heavy  stock  of  wheat  at  comparatively  small  capital  outlay. 
On  an  average  an  ordinary  silo  bin  will  not  bold  more  than  500  to 
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iooo  qrs.,  but  each  of  the  bins  at  Barrow  will  contain  J500  ton*  or 
over  1  loo  qrs.  The  Meet  construction  also  reduces  the  risk  of  fire 
and  consequently  lessens  the  fire  premium. 

The  important  granaries  at  the  Liverpool  docks  date  from  1868, 
but  have  since  been  brought  up  to  modern  requirements.  The 
Lhrrpoot  warehouses  on  the  Waterloo  docks  have  an  aggregate 
storage  area  of  1 1|  acres,  while  the  sister  warehouses  on 
the  Birkenhead  side,  which  stand  on  the  margin  of  the  great  float, 
have  an  area  of  11  acres.  The  total  capacity  of  these  warehouses 
is  about  300,000  qra. 

The  grain  warehouse  of  the  Manchester  clocks  at  Trafford  wharf 
is  locally  known  as  the  grain  elevator,  because  it  was  built  to  a 
Mta-  K^cat  extent  on  the  model  of  an  American  elevator. 
ttutttr.  Sortie  of  the  mechanical  equipment  was  supplied  by  a 
Chicago  firm.  The  total  rapacity  is  1,300.000  bushels  or 
40,000  tons  of  grain,  which  is  stored  in  226  separate  bins.  The 
granary  proper  stands  about  340  ft.  from  the  side  of  the  dock,  but 
is  directly  connected  with  the  receiving  tower,  which  rises  at  the 


per  hour;  weighing  in  the  tower:  conveying  grain  into  the  ware- 
house and  distributing  it  into  any  of  the  226  bins;  moving  grain 
from  bin  to  bin  cither  for  aerating  or  delivery,  and  simultaneously 
weighing  in  bulk  at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  hour;  lacking  grain, 
weighing  and  loading  the  sacks  into  40  railway  trucks  and  10  carts 
simultaneously;  loading  grain  from  the  warehouse  into  barges  or 
coasting  craft  at  the  rate  of  150  tans  per  hour  in  bulk  or  of  : 
per  hour.  This  warehouse  is  equipped  with  a  dryer  of  . 
construction,  which  ran  deal  with  50  tons  of  damp  grain  at  < 
and  is  connected  with  the  whole  bin  system  so  that  grain  can  be 
readily  moved  from  any  bin  to  the  dryer  or  conversely. 

A  grain  warehouse  at  the  Victoria  docks,  London,  belonging  to  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company  (fig.  2)  has  a  storing  capacity 
of  about  25,000  qrs.  or  200,000  bushels.  It  is  over 
100  ft.  high,  and  is  built  on  the  American  plan  of  interlaced 
timbers  resting  on  iron  columns.  The  walls  are  externally  cat 
with  steel  plates.  The  grain  is  stored  in  56  silos,  most  of  which  are 
about  10  ft.  square  by  50  ft.  deep.  The  intake  plant  baa  a  capacity 
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water's  edge,  by  a  band  conveyor  protected  by  a  gantry, 
main  building  is  448  ft.  long  by  80  ft. 


The 

vide:  the  whole  of  the  super- 
structure was  constructed  of  wood  with  an  external  casing  of  brick- 
work and  tiles.  The  receiving  tower  is  fitted  with  a  bucket  elevator 
capable,  within  fairly  wide  limits,  of  adjustment  to  the  level  of  the 
hold  to  be  unloaded.  The  elevator  has  the  large  unloading  capacity 
of  350  tons  per  hour,  assuming  it  to  be  working  in  a  full  hold.  It 
is  supplemented  by  a  pneumatic  elevator  (Duckham  system)  which 
can  raise  200  tons  per  hour  and  is  used  chiefly  in  dealing  with  parcels 
of  grain  or  in  clearing  grain  out  of  holds  which  the  ordinary  elevator 
cannot  reach.  The  power  required  to  work  the  large  elevator  as 
well  as  the  various  band  conveyors  is  supplied  by  two  sets  of  hori- 
sontal  Corliss  compound  engines  of  500  H.P.  jointly,  which  arc  fed 
by  two  Galloway  boilers  working  at  too  lb  pressure.  The  pneumatic 
elevator  is  driven  by  two  sets  of  triple  expansion  vertical  engines 
of  600  H.P.  fed  by  three  boilers  working  at  a  pressure  of  160  tb. 
The  grain  received  in  the  tower  is  automatically  weighed.  From 
the  receiving  tower  the  grain  is  conveyed  into  the  warehouse  where 
it  is  at  once  elevated  to  the  top  of  a  central  tower,  and  is  thence 
distributed  to  any  of  the  bins  by  band  conveyors  in  the  usual  way. 


The  mechanical  equipment  of  this  warehouse  is  very  complete, 
and  the  following  several  operations  can  be  simultaneously  effected : 
discharging  grain  from  vessels  in  the  dock  at  the  rate  of  350  toot 


of  too  tons  of  wheat  an  hour,  and  in- 
cludes six  automatic  cruin  scales,  each 
of  which  can  weigh  off  one  sack  at  a 
time.  The  main  delivery  floor  of  the 
warehouse  is  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  ground  level.  Portable 
automatic  weighing  machine-*  enn  be 
placed  under  any  bin.  The  whole  of 
tin-  plant  is  driven  by  electric  motors, 
one  being  allotted  to  each  machine. 

The  transit  silos  of  the  London  Grain 
Elevator  Company,  also  at  the  Victoria 
docks,  consist  of  lour  complete  and  in- 
dependent installations  standing  00 
three  tongues  of  land  which  project 
into  the  water  (figs.  2  and  3).  Each 
silo  house  is  furnished  with  eight  bins, 
each  of  which,  12  ft.  square  by  80  ft. 
deep,  has  a  capacity  of  1000  qra, 
of  grain.  A  kind  of  well  in  the  middle 
of  each  silo  house  contains  the  neces- 
sary elevators,  staircases,  &c.  Th«-  silo 
bins  in  each  granary  are  erected  on  a 
massive  cast  iron  tank  forming  a  *c»rt 
of  cellar,  which  rests  on  a  concrete 
foundation  6  ft.  thick.  The  base  of 
the  tank  is  30  It.  below  the  water  kvrL 
The  silos  are  formed  of  wooden  batt<  r»s 
nailed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the 
pieces  interlacing.  Rolled  steel  girders 
noting  on  cast  iron  columns  supj»rt 
the  silos.  To  ensure  a  clean  dischargt 
the  hopper  bottoms  were  designed  so 
as  to  avoid  joints  and  thus  to  be 
free  from  rivets  or  similar  protuber- 
ances. The  exterior  .of  each  silo  house  is  covered  with  corru- 
gated iroo.  and  the  same  material  is  used  for  the  roofing.  No 
conveyors  serve  the  silo  bins,  as  the  elevators  which  rise  above  the 
tops  of  the  silos  can  feed  any  one  of  them  by  gravity.  There  are 
three  delivery  elevators  to  each  granary,  one  with  a  capacity  of 
120  tons  and  the  other  two  of  too  tons  each  an  hour.  Each  silo 
house  is  served  by  a  large  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  120  tons  per 
hour,  which  discharges  into  the  elevator  well  inside  the  house. 
The  delivery  elevators  discharge  into  a  receiving  shed  in  which 
there  is  a  large  hopper  feeding  six  automatic  weighing  machines. 
Each  charge  as  it  is  weighed  empties  itself  automatically  into  sacks, 
which  are  then  ready  for  loading.  Each  pair  of  warehouses  is  pro- 
vided with  a  conveyor  band  308  ft.  long,  used  cither  for  carrying 


General  Plan  of  StoraCc  &  Transit  Silos, 
Victoria  Docks, 

Scale.  140  feet -1  inch. 


from  the  weighing  sheds  to  railway  trucks  or  for  carrying 
grain  in  bulk  to  barges  or  trucks.  Each  silo  house  has  an  identical 
mechanical  equipment  apart  from  the  delivery  band  it  shares  with 
its  fellow  warehouse.  All  operations  in  connexion  with  the  silo 
houses  are  effected  under  cover.  The  silos  are  normally  fed  by  a 
fleet  of  twenty-six  of  Philip's  patent  self-discharging  lighters.  These 
craft  are  hopper-bottomed  and  fitted  with  band  conveyors  of  the 


ordinary  type,  running  between  the  double  keelson  of  the  lighter  and 
delivering  into  an  elevator  erected  at  the  stem  of  the  lighter.  By 
this  means  Utile  trimming  is  required  after  the  barge.  wTiich  holds 
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thout  aoo  too*  of  pain,  has  been  cleared.  Ocean  steamers  of  such 
draft  as  to  preclude  their  entry  into  any  of  the  up  river  docks  are 
cleared  at  Tilbury  by  these  lighters.  It  is  said  that  grain  loaded 
at  Tilbury  into  these  lighters  can  be  delivered  from  the  transit  silos 
to  railway  trucks  or  barges  in  about  she  hours.  The  total  storage 
capacity  of  the  silos  amounts  to  32,000  qrs.  The  motive  power  is 
furnished  by  14  gas  engine*  of  a  total  capacity  of  366  H.P. 
Two  of  the  largest  granaries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  arc 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  at  Braila  and  Galat*.  in 
Rumania,  and  serve  for  both  the  reception  and  discharge 
of  pain.  At  the  edge  of  the  quay  on  which  these  ware- 
1  are  built  there  arc  rails  with  a  gauge  of  ui  ft.,  upon  which 
run  two  mechanical  loading  and  unloading  appliances.  The  first 
consists  of  a  telescopic  elevator  which  raises  the  grain  and  delivers 
it  to  one  of  the  two  band  conveyors  at  the  head  of  the  apparatus. 
Each  of  these  bands  feeds  automatic  weighing  machines  with  an 
hourly  capacity  of  75  tons.  From  these  weighers  the  grain  is  cither 
discharged  through  a  manhole  in  the  ground  to  a  band  conveyor 
running  in  a  tunnel  parallel  to  the  quay  wall,  or  it  is  raised  by  a 
second  elevator  (part  of  the  same  unloading  apparatus),  set  at  an 
inclined  angle,  which  delivers  at  a  sufficient  height  to  load  railway 
trucks  on  the  skiing  running  parallel  to  the  quay.  A  turning  gear 
a  provided  so  as  to  reverse,  if  required,  the  operation  of  the  whole 
apparatus,  that  the  portion  overhanging  the  water  can  be  turned 
to  the  land  side.  The  unloading  capacity  is  150  tons  of  grain  per 
hour.  If  it  be  desired  to  load  a  ship  the  telescopic  elevator  has 
only  to  be  turned  round  and  dipped  into  any  one  of  15 


rapacity  of  the  elevators  and  conveyors  is  too  tons  of  grain  per  hour. 
The  mechanical  equipment  is  so  compktc  that  four  distinct  opera- 
tions arc  claimed  as  possible.  A  ship  may  be  unloaded  into  silos 
or  into  the  granary  floors,  and  may  simultaneously  be  loaded  either 
from  silos  or  floors  with  different  kinds  of  grain.  Again,  a  cargo  may 
be  discharged  cither  into  silos  or  upon  the  floors,  and  simultaneously 
the  grain  may  be  cleaned.  Grain  may  also  be  cleared  from  a  vessel, 
mixed  with  other  pain  already  received,  and  then  distributed  to 
any  desired  point.  With  equal  facility  grain  may  be  cleaned,  blended 
with  Other  varieties,  re-stored  in  any  section  of  the  granary,  and 
transferred  from  one  ship  to  another. 

A  granary  with  special  feature*  of  interest,  erected  on  the  quav 
at  Dortmund,  Germany,  by  a  co-operative  society,  is  built  of  brick 
on  a  base  of  hewn  stone,  with  beams  and  supports  of  —  .  . 
timber.  It  is  78  ft.  high  and  consists  of  seven  floors.  " 
including  basement  and  attic.  Here  again  there  are  two  section*, 
the  larger  being  devoted  to  the  storage  of  grain  in  low  bins,  while 
the  smaller  section  consists  of  an  ordinary  silo  house.  Grain  in 
sacks  may  be  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  larger  section  whkh  has 
a  capacity  of  167)  tons  as  compared  with  825  tons  in  the  silo  depart- 
ment. Thus  the  total  storage  capacity  is  2500  tons.  In  the  silo 
house  the  bins,  constructed  of  plank*  nailed  one  over  the  other,  are 
of  varying  size  and  arc  capable  of  storing  pain  to  a  depth  of  42  to 
47  ft.  Some  of  the  bins  have  been  specially  adapted  for  receiving 
damp  pain  by  being  provided  internally  with  transverse  wooden 
arms  which  form  square  or  lore  nse- shaped  sections.  The  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  break  up  and  aerate  the  stored  grain.  The 


can  be  filled  up  with  grain  from  the  land  side.    The  capacity  of 

each  granary  i*  233,333  qrs. 

,■  large  granaries  have  been  built,  in  which  grain  is  stored 
floors,  in  bulk  or  in  tack*.  A  notable  instance  is  the  ware- 
house of  the  city  of  Stuttgart.  This  is  a  structure  of 
seven  floors,  including  a  basement  and  entresol.  An 
tnrinc  house  accommodates  •  two  gas  engines  as  well  as  an 
fcydraulk  installation  for  the  lifts.  The  grain  is  received  by  an 
elevator  from  the  railway  truck*,  and  is  delivered  to  a  weighing 
machine  from  whkh  it  is  carried  by  a  second  ckvator  to  the  top 
storey,  where  it  is  fed  to  a  band  running  the  knph  of  the  building. 
A  tyitem  of  pipes  runs  from  floor  to  floor,  and  by  means  of  the 
band  conveyor  with  its  movable  throw-off  carriage  grain  can  be 
shot  to  any  floor.  A  second  band  conveyor  is  installed  in  the 
entresol  floor,  and  serves  to  convey  grain  either  to  the  elevator, 
if  it  is  desired  to  elevate  it  to  the  top  floor,  or  to  the  loading  shed. 
A  second  elevator  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is 
provided  with  a  spout  by  means  of  which  grain  can  be  delivered 
into  the  hopper  feeding  the  ckaning  machine,  whence  the  grain 
passes  into  a  second  hopper  under  whkh  is  an  automatic  weigher; 
directly  under  this  weigher  the  grain  is  sacked. 

A  good  example  of  a  grain  warehouse  on  the  combined  silo  bin 
and  floor  storage  system  is  afforded  by  the  granary  at  Mannheim 
w  h  <>n  the  Rhine,  which  has  the  storage  capacity  of  2100 
,onfc  Tnc  building  is  370  ft.  in  knph,  78  ft.  wide  and 
7*  ft.  high,  and  by  means  of  transverse  walls  it  is  divided  into  three 
sections;  of  these  one  contains  silos,  in  another  section  grain  is 
st'jrrd  on  open  floors,  while  the  third,  whkh  is  situated  between 
the  other  two,  is  the  pain-cleaning  department.  This  granary 
stands  by  the  quay  side,  and  a  ship  elevator  of  great  capacity, 
which  serve*  the  cleaning  department,  can  rapidly  ckar  any  ship 
or  barge  beneath.  The  central  or  screening  house  section  contains 
machinery  specially  designed  for  ckaning  barky  as  well  a*  wheat. 
The  barley  plant  ha*  a  capacity  of  5  tons  per  hour.  There  are  four 
nuin  elevators  in  this  warehouse,  while  two  more  serve  the  screen 
house.  The  usual  band  conveyor*  fitted  with  throw-off  carriage* 
t*t  provided,  and  are  supplemented  by  an  elaborate  system  of  pipes 
*hkh  receive  grain  from  the  elevators  and  bands  and  distribute 
it  at  any  required  point.  The  plant  is  operated  by  electric  motors. 
If  desired  the  floor*  of  the  non  silo  section  can  be  utilised  for  storing 
and  to  this  end  a  lift  with  *  capacity  of  1 
to  the  top  storey.  The 


arms  are  of  triangular  section  and  are  slightly  hollowed  at  the  base 
so  as  to  bring  a  current  of  air  into  direct  contact  with  the  grain. 
The  air  can  be  warmed  if  necessary.  The  other  and  larger  section  of 
the  granary  is  provided  with  105  bins  of  moderate  height  arranged 
in  groups  of  21  on  the  five  floors  between  the  basement  and  attic. 
On  the  intermediate  floors  and  the  bottom  floor  each  bin  lies  exactly 
under  the  bin  above.  Grain  is  not  stored  in  these  bins  to  a  greater 
depth  than  5  ft.  The  bin*  arc  fitted  with  removable  side  walls, 
and  damp  grain  i*  only  stored  in  certain  bins  aerated  for  half  the 
area  of  their  side  walls  through  a  wire  mesh.  The  arrangements 
for  distributing  pain  in  this  warehouse  arc  very  complete.  The 
unc  leaned  grain  is  taken  by  the  receiving  elevator,  with  a  lifting 
capacity  of  20  tons  per  hour,  to  a  warehouse  separator,  whence  it  is 
passed  through  an  automatk  weigher  and  is  then  cither  sacked  or 
spouted  to  the  main  ckvator  (capacity  2$  tons  per  hour)  and  ele- 
vated to  the  attic.  From  the  head  of  this  main  elevator  the  grain 
can  either  be  fed  to  a  bin  in  one  or  other  of  the  main  granary  floors, 
or  shot  to  one  of  the  bins  in  the  silo  house.  In  the  attk  the  grain  is 
carried  by  a  spout  and  belt  conveyor  to  one  or  other  of  the  turn- 
tables, as  the  appliance*  may  be  termed,  whkh  serve  to  distribute 
through  spouts  the  grain  to  any  one  of  the  floor  or  silo  bin*.  Alter- 
natively, the  grain  may  be  shot  into  the  basement  and  there  fed 
back  into  the  main  elevator  by  a  band  conveyor.  In  this  way  the 
grain  may  be  turned  over  a*  often  as  it  i*  deemed  necessary.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  bin  arc  four  aperture*  connected  by  spouts, 
both  with  the  bin  below  and  with  the  central  vertkal  pipe  whkh 
passes  down  through  the  centre  of  each  group  of  bins.  To  regulate 
the  course  of  the  grain  Irom  bin  to  bin  or  from  bin  to  ccntralpipe. 
the  connecting  spouts  are  fitted  with  valves  of  ingenious  yet  simple 
construction  which  deflect  the  grain  in  any  desired  direction,  so 
that  the  content*  of  two  or  more  bin*  may  be  blended,  or  grain 
may  be  transferred  from  a  bin  on  one  floor  to  a  bin  on  a  lower 
floor,  missing  the  bin  on  the  floor  between.  The  valve*  are  con- 
trolled by  chains  from  the  basement. 

With  reference  to  the  floor  bin*  used  at  Dortmund,  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  are  granaries  built  on  a  similar  principle  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  bins  of  moderate  height  are 
more  suitable  for  storing  grain  containing  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  than  deep  silos,  whether  made  of  wood,  ferroconcrete  or 
other  material.  For  one  thing  floor  bins  of  the  Dortmund  pattern 
can  be  more  effectually  aerated  than  deep  silo*. 
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in  north  Germany,  ia  not  infrequently  harvested  in  a  more  or  less 
damp  condition.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Mews  Spencer  &  Co.,  of 
Mclksham,  have  erected  several  granaries  on  the  floor-bin  principle, 
and  have  adopted  an  ingenious  system  of  "  telescopic  "  spouting, 
by  means  of  which  grain  maybe  discharged  from  one  bin  to  another 
or  at  any  desired  point.  This  spouting  can  be  applied  to  bins 
either  with  level  floors  or  with  hoppercd  bottoms,  if  they  are  arranged 
one  above  the  other  on  the  different  floors,  and  is  so  constructed  that 
an  opening  can  be  effected  at  certain  polo  is  by  simply  sliding 
upwards  a  section  of  the  spout. 

National  Granaries. — Wheat  forms  the  staple  food  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  the  total 
amount  consumed  about  four-fifths  is  sea-borne.  The  stdeks 
normally  held  in  the  country  being  limited,  serious  consequences 
might  result  from  any  interruption  of  the  supply,  such  as  might 
occur  were  Great  Britain  involved  in  war  with  a  power  or  powers 
commanding  a  strong  fleet.  To  meet  this  contingency  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  State  should  establish  granaries  contain- 
ing a  national  reserve  of  wheat  for  use  in  emergency,  or  should 
adopt  measures  calculated  to  induce  merchants,  millers,  ice,  to 
hold  larger  stocks  than  at  present  and  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  home-grown  wheat. 

Stocks  of  wheat  (and  of  flour  expressed  in  its  equivalent  weight 
of  wheat)  arc  held  by  merchants,  millers  and  farmers.  Merchants' 
!  stocks  are  kept  in  granaries  at  ports  of  importation 
and  are  known  as  first-hand  stocks.  Stocks  of  wheat 
and  flour  in  the  hands  of  millers  and  of  flour  held  by 
bakers  are  termed  second-band  stocks,  while  farmers'  stocks  only 
consist  of  native  wheat.  Periodical  returns  arc  generally  made 
of  first-hand  or  port  stocks,  nor  should  a  wide  margin  of  error  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  farmers' stocks,  but  second-hand  stocks  arc 
more  difficult  to  gauge.  Since  the  last  decade  of  the  igthcentury 
the  storage  capacity  of  British  mills  has  considerably  increased. 
As  the  number  of  small  mills  has  diminished  the  capacity  of  the 
bigger  ones  has  increased,  and  proportionately  their  warehousing 
accommodation  has  been  enlarged.  At  the  present  time  first-hand 
stocks  tend  to  diminish  because  a  larger  proportion  of  millers' 
holdings  are  in  mill  granaries  and  silo  houses.  The  immense 
preponderance  of  steamers  over  sailing  vessels  in  the  grain  trade 
has  also  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  stocks.  With  his 
cargo  or  parcel  on  a  steamer  a  corn  merchant  can  tell  almost  to  a 
day  when  it  will  be  due.  In  fact  foreign  wheat  owned  by  British 
merchants  is  to  a  great  extent  stored  in  foreign  granaries  in 
preference  to  British  warehouses.  The  merchant's  risk  is  thereby 
lessened  to  a  certain  extent.  When  his  wheat  has  been  brought 
into  a  British  port,  to  send  it  farther  afield  means  extra  expense. 
But  wheat  in  an  American  or  Argentine  elevator  may  be' ordered 
wherever  the  best  price  can  be  obtained  for  it.  Options  or 
"  futures,"  too,  have  helped  to  restrict  the  size  of  wheat  stocks 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  merchant  buys  a  cargo  of  wheat  on 
passage  for  arrival  at  a  definite  lime,  and,  lest  the  market  value 
of  grain  should  have  depreciated  by  the  time  it  arrives,  he  sells 
an  option  against  it.  In  this  way  he  hedges  his  deal,  the  option 
serving  as  insurance  against  loss.  This  is  why  the  British  corn 
trade  finds  it  less  risky  to  limit  purchases  to  bare  needs,  protecting 
itself  by  option  deals,  than  to  store  large  quantities  which  may 
depreciate  and  involve  their  owners  in  loss. 

Varying  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  weeks' 
supply  of  breadstuffs  (wheal  and  flour)  held  by  millers  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  A  table  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  British  and  Irish  Millers  from  returns 
for  iqoj  made  by  170  milling  firms  showed  4  7,  4-9,  4*9  and 
5  weeks'  supply  at  the  end  of  March,  June,  September  and 
December  respectively.  These  170  mills  were  said  to  represent 
46%  of  the  milling  capacity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  claimed 
to  have  ground  17,000,000  qrs.  out  of  25,349,000  qrs.  milled  in 
1901.  These  were  obviously  large  mills;  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  mills  would  not  have  shown  anything  like  such  a  proportion 
of  stock  of  cither  raw  or  finished  material.  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
stocks  normally  held  by  millers  and  bakers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  about  four  weeks'  supply.  First-hand 
stocks  vary  considerably,  but  the  limits  are  definite,  ranging  from 
1,000,000  to  3,500,000  qrs.,  the  latter  being  a  high  figure.  The 


tendency  is  for  first-hand  stocks  to  decline,  but  two  weeks'  supply 
must  be  a  minimum.  Farmers'  stocks  necessarily  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  the  period  of  the  year;  they  will  range  from 
9  or  10  weeks  on  the  1st  of  September  to  a  half  week  on  the  tst  of 
August.  Taking  all  the  stocks  together,  it  is  very  exceptional 
for  the  stock  of  breadstuffs  to  fall  below  7  weeks'  supply.  Be- 
tween the  cereal  years  1893-1894  and  1903-1904,  a  period  of 
570  weeks,  the  stocks  of  all  kinds  fell  below  7  weeks'  supply  in 
only  9  weeks;  of  these  9  weeks  7  were  between  the  beginning  of 
June  and  the  end  of  August  1898.  This  was  immediately  after 
the  Leiter  collapse.  In  seven  of  these  eleven  years  there  is  no 
instance  of  stocks  falling  below  8  weeks'  supply.  In  11  out  of 
these  570  weeks  and  in  39  weeks  during  the  same  period  stocks 
dropped  below  7J  and  8  weeks'  supply  respectively.  Roughly 
speaking  the  stock  of  wheat  available  for  bread-making  varies 
from  a  two  to  four  months'  supply  and  is  at  tiroes  well  above 
the  latter  figure. 

The  formation  of  a  national  reserve  of  wheat,  to  be  held  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state  in  case  of  urgent  need  during  war,  is 
beset  by  many  practical  difficulties.  The  father  of. 
the  scheme  was  probably  The  Miller,  a  well-known 
trade  journal.  In  March  and  April  1886  two  articles 
appeared  in  that  paper  under  the  heading"  "  Years  of  Plenty 
and  State  Granaries,"  in  which  it  was  urged  that  to  meet  the 
risk  of  hostile  cruisers  interrupting  the  supplies  it  would  be 
desirable  to  lay  up  in  granaries  on  British  soil  and  under  govern- 
ment control  a  stock  of  wheat  sufficient  for  ia  or  alternatively 
6  months'  consumption.  This  was  to  be  national  property,  not 
to  be  touched  except  when  the  fortune  of  war  sent  up  the  price 
of  wheat  to  a  famine  level  or  caused  severe  distress.  The  State 
holding  this  large  stock— a  year's  supply  of  foreign  grain  would 
have  meant  at  least  15,000,000  qrs.,  and  have  cost  about 
£25,000,000  exclusive  of  warehousing— was  in  peace  time  to  sell 
no  wheat  except  when  it  became  necessary  to  part  with  stock 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  In  that  case  the  wheat  sold  was  to 
be  replaced  by  the  same  amount  of  new  grain.  The  idea  was 
to  provide  the  country  with  a  supply  of  wheat  until  sufficient 
wheat-growing  soil  could  be  broken  up  to  make  it  practically 
self-sufficing  in  respect  of  wheat.  The  original  suggestion  fell 
quite  flat.  Two  years  later  Captain  Warren,  R.N.,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Great  Britain's  Corn  Supplies  in  War,"  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  accepted  national  granaries  as  the 
only  practicable  safeguard  against  what  appeared  to  him  a  great 
peril.  The  representatives  of  the  shipping  interest  opposed  the 
scheme,  probably  because  it  appeared  to  them  likely  to  divert 
the  public  from  insisting  on  an  all-powerful  navy.  The  corn 
trade  opposed  the  project  on  account  of  its  great  practical 
difficulties.  But  constant  contraction  of  the  British  wheat 
acreage  kept  the  question  alive,  and  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
'nineties  it  was  a  favourite  theme  with  agriculturists.  Some 
influential  members  of  parliament  pressed  the  matter  on  the 
government,  who,  acting,  no  doubt,  on  the  advice  of  their  military 
and  naval  experts,  refused  either  a  royal  commission  or  a  depart - 
While  the  then  technical  advisers  of  the 
were  divided  on  the  advisability  of  establishing 
national  granaries  as  a  defensive  measure,  the  balance  of  expert 
opinion  was  adverse  to  the  scheme.  Lord  Wolscley,  then 
commander-in-chief,  publicly  stigmatized  the  theory  that  Great 
Britain  might  in  war  be  starved  into  submission  as  "  unmitigated 
humbug." 

In  spite  of  official  discouragement  the  agitation  continued, 
and  early  in  1897  the  council  of  the  Central  and  Associated 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  at  the  suggestion  to  a 
great  extent  of  Mr  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  nominated 
a  committee  to  examine  the  question  of  national  mUo*. 
wheat  stores.  This  committee  held  thirteen  sittings 
and  examined  fifty-four  witnesses.  Its  report,  which  was 
published  (L.  G.  Newman  &  Co.,  II  Finsbury  Square,  I 
E.C.)  with  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken,  practically 
mended  that  a  national  reserve  of  wheat  on  the  lines  already 
sketched  should  be  formed  and  administered  by  the  State,  and 
that  the  government  should  be  strongly  urged  to  obtain  the 
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appointment  of  a  royil  commission,  comprising  representatives 
of  agriculture,  tbe  corn  trade,  shipping,  and  the  army  and  navy, 
to  conduct  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  the 
national  food-supply  in  case  of  war.  This  recommendation  was 
ultimately  carried  into  effect,  but  not  till  nearly  five  years  had 
elapsed.  Of  two  schemes  (or  national  granaries  put  before  the 
Yerburgh  committee,  one  was  formulated  by  Mr  Seth  Taylor, 
a  London  miller  and  corn  merchant,  who  reckoned  that  a  store 
of  10,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  might  be  accumulated  at  an  average 
cost  of  40s.  per  qr. — this  was  in  tbe  Leitcr  year  of  high  price* — 
and  distributed  in  six  specially  constructed  granaries  to  be 
erected  at  London,  Liverpool,  HulL  Bristol,  Glasgow  and 
Dublin.  The  cost  of  the  granaries,  was  put  at  £7,500,000.  Mr 
Taylor's  scheme,  all  charges  included,  such  as  aj%  interest  on 
capital,  cost  of  storage  (at  6d.  per  qr.),  and  ss.  per  qr.  for  cost 
of  replacing  wheat,  involved  an  annual  expenditure  of  £1,250,000. 
Tbe  Yerburgh  committee  also  considered  a  proposal  to  stimulate 
the  home  supply  of  wheat  by  offering  a  bounty  to  farmers  for 
every  quarter  of  wheat  grown.  This  proposal  has  taken  different 
shapes;  tome  have  suggested  that  a  bounty  should  be  given 
on  every  acre  of  land  covered  with  wheat,  while  others  would 
only  allow  the  bounty  on  wheat  raised  and  kept  in  good  condition 
op  to  a  certain  date,  say  the  beginning  of  the  following  harvest. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  bounty  on  the  area  of  land  covered  by 
wheat,  irrespective  of  yield,  would  be  a  premium  on  poor  fanning, 
and  might  divert  to  wheat-growing  land  unsuitable  for  that 
purpose.  Tbe  suggestion  to  pay  a  bounty  of  say  3s.  to  5s.  per  qr. 
for  all  wheat  grown  and  stacked  for  a  certain  time  stands  on  a 
different  basis;  it  is  conceivable  that  a  bounty  of  53.  might 
the  British  production  of  wheat  from  say  7,000,000  to 
>  qrs.,  which  would  mean  that  a  bounty  of  £2,350,000 
per  annum,  plus  costs  of  administration,  had  secured  an  extra 
home  production  of  2,000,000  qrs.  Whether  such  a  price  would 
be  worth  paying  is  another  matter;  the  Yerburgh  committee's 
conclusion  was  decidedly  in  the  negative.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  State  might  subsidize  millers  to  the  extent 
of  2%.  6d.  per  sack  of  280  lb.  per  annum  on  condition  that  each 
maintained  a  minimum  supply  of  two  months'  flour.  This  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  for  keeping  a  special  stock  of  flour  over 
and  above  bis  usual  output  a  miller  would  be  entitled  to  an 
annual  subsidy  of  2S.  6d.  per  sack.  An  extra  stock  of  10,000,000 
sacks  might  be  thus  kept  up  at  an  annual  cost  of  £1,250,000, 
plus  the  expenditure  of  administration,  which  would  probably 
be  heavy.  With  regard  to  this  suggestion,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  few  large  mills  which  have  plenty  of  warehouse  accom- 
modation and  depots  all  over  the  country  would  be  ready  to 
keep  up  a  permanent  extra  stock  of  100,000  sacks.  Thus  a  mill 
of  J 0,000  sacks'  capacity  per  week,  which  habitually  maintains 
a  total  stock  of  50,000  sacks,  might  bring  up  its  stock  to.  150,000 
sacks.  Such  a  mill,  being  a  good  customer  to  railways,  could 
get  from  them  the  storage  it  required  for  little  or  nothing.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  mills  have  no  such  advantages.  Tbey  have  little 
or  no  spare  warehousing  room,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  keep 
any  stock,  sending  their  flour  out  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  milled. 
It  is  doubtful  therefore  if  a  bounty  of  as.  6cL  per  sack  would 
have  the  desired  effect  of  keeping  up  a  stock  of  10,000,000  sacks, 
sufficient  for  two  to  three  months'  bread  consumption. 

Tbe  controversy  reached  a  climax  in  the  royal  commission 
appointed  in  1003,  to  which  was  also  referred  the  importation 
of  raw  material  in  war  time.  Its  report  appeared  in 
100 5-    To  tbe  question  whether  the  unquestioned 
l  yoj-ivis.  dependenceof  the  United  Kingdom  on  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  sea-borne  breadstuff*  renders  it  advisable  or 
net  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  six  months'  stock  of  wheat  and 
Hyur,  it  returned  no  decided  answer,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  commission  was  hopelessly  divided. 
The  main  report  was  distinctly  optimistic  so  far  as  the  liability 
of  the  country  to  harass  and  distress  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
naval  power  or  combination  of  powers  was  concerned.  But 
there  were  several  dissentients,  and  there  Was  hardly  any 
of  the  report  in  chief  which  did  not  provoke 
r  another.    That  a  maritime  war 


freights  and  insurance  to  rise  in  a  high  degree  was  freely  admitted, 
and  it  was  also  admitted  that  the  price  of  bread  must  also  rise 
very  appreciably.  But,  provided  the  navy  did  not  break  down, 
the  risk  of  starvation  was  dismissed.  Therefore  ail  the  proposals 
for  providing  national  granaries  or  inducing  merchants  and 
millers  to  carry  bigger  stocks  were  put  aside  as  unpractical  and 
unnecessary.  The  commission  was,  however,  inclined  to  consider 
more  favourably  a  suggestion  for  providing  free  storage  for 
wheat  at  tbe  expense  of  the  State.  The  idea  was  that  if  the  State 
would  subsidize  any  large  granary  company  to  tbe  extent  of  6d. 
or  sd.  per  qr.,  grain  now  warehoused  in  foreign  lands  would  be 
attracted  to  the  British  Isles.  But  on  the  whole  the  commission 
held  that  the  main  effect  of  tbe  scheme  would  be  to  saddle  the 
government  with  the  rent  of  all  grain  stored  in  public  ware  bouses 
in  the  United  Kingdom  without  materially  increasing  stocks. 
Tbe  proposal  to  offer  bounties  to  farmers  to  hold  stocks  for  a 
longer  period  and  to  grow  more  wheat  met  with  equally  little 
favour.- 

To  sum  up  tbe  advantages  of  national  granaries,  assuming 
any  sort  of  disaster  to  the  navy,  tbe  possession  of  a  reserve 
of  even  six  months' wheat-supply  in  addition  to  ordinary  stocks 
would  prevent  panic  prices.  On  tbe  other  hand;  tbe  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  forming  and  administering  such  a  reserve  are  very 
great.  The  world  grows  no  great  surplus  of  wheat,  and  to  form 
a  six  months',  much  more  a  twelve  months',  stock  would  be 
the  work  of  years.  The  government  in  buying  up  the  wheat 
would  have  to  go  carefully  if  they  would  avoid  sending  up 
prices  with  a  rush.  Tbey  would  have  to  buy  dearly,  and  when 
they  let  go  a  certain  amount  of  stock  they  would  be  bound  to 
sell  cheaply.  A  stock  once  formed  might  be  held  by  tbe  State 
with  Utile  or  no  disturbance  of  the  corn  market,  although  the 
existence  of  such  an  emergency  stock  would  hardly  encourage 
British  farmers  to  grow  more  wheat.  The  cost  of  erecting, 
equipping  and  keeping  in  good  order  the  necessary  warehouses 
would  be,  probably,  much  heavier  than  the  most  liberal  estimate 
hitherto  made  by  advocates  of  national  granaries.     (G.  F.  Z.) 

ORANBY,  JOHN  MANNERS,  Marquess  or  (1721-1770), 
British  soldier,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  duke  of  Rutland. 
He  was  born  in  1721  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  returned  as  member  of  parliament  for 
Grantham  in  1741.  Four  years  later  he  received  a  commission 
as  colonel  of  a  regiment  raised  by  the  Rutland  interest  in  and 
about  Leicester  to  assist  in  quelling  the  Highland  revolt  of  1745. 
This  corps  never  got  beyond  Newcastle,  but  young  Gran  by 
west  to  the  front  as  a  volunteer  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland's 
staff,  and  saw  active  service  in  the  last  stages  of  the  insurrection. 
Very  soon  his  regiment  was  disbanded.  He  continued  in  parlia- 
ment, combining  with  it  military  duties,  making  tbe  campaign 
of  Flanders  (i747).  Promoted  major-general  in  1755,  three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(Blues).  Meanwhile  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  and  in  1754  had  begun  his  parliamentary  connexion 
with  Cambridgeshire,  for  which  county  be  sat  until  his  death. 
The  same  year  that  saw  Granby  made  colonel  of  tbe  Blues, 
saw  also  the  despatch  of  a  considerable  British  contingent  to 
Germany.  Minden  was  Granby's  first  great  battle.  At  the  bead 
of  the  Blues  he  was  one  of  the  cavalry  leaders  halted  at  tbe 
critical  moment  by  Sackville,  and  when  in  consequence  that 
officer  was  sent  home  in  disgrace,  Lieut. -General  Lord 
Granby  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  contingent 
in  Ferdinand's  army,  having  32,000  men  under  his  orders  at 
the  beginning  of  1760.  In  tbe  remaining  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  the  English  contingent  was  more  conspicuous  by  its 
conduct  than  the  Prussians  themselves.  On  the  31st  of  July 
1760  Granby  brilliantly  stormed  Warburg  at  the  bead  of  the 
British  cavalry,  capturing  1500  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  year  later  (15th  of  July  ty6i)  the  British  defended  the  height? 
of  Vellingbausen  with  what  Ferdinand  himself  styled  "  indescrib- 
able bravery."  In  the  last  campaign,  at  Gravenstein  und 
Wilhetmsthal,  Homburg  and  Casscl,  Granby's  men  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  and  earned  the  greatest  share  of  the  glory. 

Returning  to  England  in  1763  the 
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the  popular  hero  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  couriers  awaited 
his  arrival  at  all  the  home  ports  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  the 
Ordnance  or  the  Horse  Guards.  His  appointment  to  the  Ordnance 
bore  the  date  of  the  ist  of  Jury  1763,  and  three  years  later  he 
became  commander-in-chief.  In  this  position  he  was  attacked 
by  "  Junius,"  and  a  heated  discussion  arose,  as  the  writer  had 
taken  the  greatest  pains  in  assailing  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  Grafton  ministry.  In  1770  Granby,  worn  out  by  political 
and  financial  trouble,  resigned  all  his  offices,  except  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Blues.  He  died  at  Scarborough  on  the  18th  of  October 
1770.  He  had  been  made  a  privy  councillor  in  1760,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Derbyshire  in  1762,  and  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  in 
1760. 

Two  portraits  of  Granby  were  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  Hi*  contemporary 
popularity  ia  indicated  by  the  number  of  inns  and  public-houw* 
which  took  his  name  and  had  hi*  portrait  a*  sign-board. 

GRAN  CHACO.  an  extensive  region  in  the  heart  of  South 
America  belonging  to  the  La  Plata  basin,  stretching  from  so9 
to  29°  S.  lat.,  and  divided  between  the  republics  of  Argentine, 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  with  a  small  district  of  south-western 
Matto  G rosso  (Brazil).  Its  area  is  estimated  at  from  250,000 
to  425,000  sq.  ro.,  but  the  true  Chaco  region  probably  does  not 
exceed  300,000  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  is  covered  with  marshes, 
lagoons  and  dense  tropical  jungle  and  forest,  and  is  still  un- 
explored. On  its  southern  and  western  borders  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  open  woodland,  intermingled  with  grassy  plains, 
while  on  the  northern  side  in  Bolivia  are  large  areas  of  open 
country  subject  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  season.  In  general 
terms  the  Gran  Chaco  may  be  described  as  a  great  plain  sloping 
gently  to  the  S.E.,  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  two  great 
rivers,  the  Pilcomayo  and  Bcrmejo,  whose  sluggish  courses  are 
not  navigable  because  of  sand-banks,  barriers  of  overturned  trees 
and  floating  vegetation,  and  confusing  channels.  This  excludes 
that  part  of  eastern  Bolivia  belonging  to  the  Amazon  basin, 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  part  of  the  Chaco.  The  greater 
part  of  its  territory  is  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians, 
some  of  whom  arc  still  unsubdued,  while  others,  like  the  Matacos, 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  on  neighbouring  sugar  estates  and 
estancias  as  labourers  during  the  busy  season.  The  forest  wealth 
of  the  Chaco  region  is  incalculable  and  apparently  inexhaustible, 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  palms  and  valuable  cabinet 
woods,  building  timber,  &c  Its  extensive  tracts  of  "  quebracho 
Colorado  "  (Loxo pterygium  Lorcntxii)  are  of  very  great  value 
because  of  its  use  in  tanning  leather.  Both  the  wood  and  its 
extract  are  largely  exported.    Civilization  is  slowly  gaining 


footholds 


luthcrn  and  eastern  borders. 


ORAMD  ALLIANCE.  WAR  OP  THE  (alternatively  called  the 
War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg) ,  the  third 1  of  the  great  aggressive 
wars  waged  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France  against  Spain,  the  Empire, 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  other  states.  The  two  earlier  wars, 
which  are  redeemed  from  oblivion  by  the  fart  that  in  them 
three  great  captains,  Turcnne,  Condi  and  Montccucculi,  played 
leading  parts,  are  described  in  the  article  Dutch  Wars.  In 
the  third  war  the  leading  figures  are:  Henri  de  Montmorency- 
Bouttcvillc,  duke  of  Luxemburg,  the  former  aide-de-camp  of 
Condi  and  heir  to  his  daring  method  of  warfare;  William  of 
Orange,  who  had  fought  agiinst  both  Condi  and  Luxemburg 
in  the  earlier  wars,  and  was  now  king  of  England;  Vauban, 
the  founder  of  the  sciences  of  fortification  and  sicgecraft,  and 
Catinat,  the  follower  of  Turenne's  cautious  and  systematic 
strategy,  who  was  the  first  commoner  to  receive  high  command 
in  the  army  of  Louis  XIV.  But  as  soldiers,  these  men— except 
Vauban— are  overshadowed  by  the  great  figures  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  except  (or  a  half-dozen  outstanding  episodes, 
the  war  of  1680-07  was  an  affair  of  positions  and  manoeuvres. 

It  was  within  these  years  that  the  art  and  practice  of  war 
began  to  crystallize  into  the  form  called  "  linear  "  in  its  strategic 

1  The  name  "  Grand  Alliance  "  is  applied  to  the  coalition  against 
Louis  XlV.  begun  by  the  League  of  Augsburg.  This  coalition  not 
only  waged  the  war  dealt  with  in  the  present  article,  but  (with  only 
•light  modifications  and  with  practically  unbroken  continuity)  the 
^  ^  of  1  h(r  is  p  rV  ^  1  ^Jii    Vrf  C  C  £d  sio^i  C^*^-  ^  l  tail  f  oUow^ctl* 


and  tactical  aspect,  and  "  cabinet -war  "  in  its  political  and  moral 
aspect.  In  the  Dutch  wars,  and  in. the  minor  wars  that  pre- 
ceded the  formation  of  the  League  of  Augsburg,  there  were 
still  survivals  of  the  loose  organization,  violence  and  wasteful 
barbarity  typical  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  even  in  the 
War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (m  its  earlier  years)  occasional 
brutalities  and  devastations  showed  that  the  old  spirit  died  hard. 
But  outrages  that  would  have  been  borne  in  dumb  misery  in 
the  old  days  now  provoked  loud  indignation,  and  when  the 
fierce  Louvob  disappeared  from  the  scene  it  became  generally 
understood  that  barbarity  was  impolitic,  not  only  as  alienating 
popular  sympathies,  but  also  as  rendering  operations  a  physical 
impossibility  for  want  of  supplies. 

Thus  in  1700,  so  far  from  terrorizing  the  country  people 
into  submission,  armies  systematically  conciliated  them  by 
paying  cash  and  bringing  trade  into  the  country.  ChMrKttr 
Formerly,  wars  had  been  fought  to  compel  a  people  0/ttuwar 
to  abjure  their  faith  or  to  change  sides  in  some 
personal  or  dynastic  quarrel.  But  since  1648  this  had  no 
longer  been  the  case.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  established 
the  general  relationship  of  kings,  priests  and  peoples  on  a  basis 
th*t  was  not  really  ffh*^**1  until  the  French  Revolution,  and 
in  the  intervening  hundred  and  forty  years  the  peoples  at  large, 
except  at  the  highest  and  gravest  moments  (as  in  Germany  in 
1680,  France  in  1709  and  Prussia  in  1757)  held  aloof  from  active 
participation  in  politics  and  war.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  theory  that  war  was  an  affair  of  the  regular  forces  only, 
and  that  intervention  in  it  by  the  dvil  population  was  a  punish- 
able offence.  Thus  wars  became  the  business  of  the  professional 
soldiers  in  the  king's  own  service,  and  the  scarcity  and  costliness 
of  these  soldiers  combined  with  the  purely  political  character 
of  the  quarrels  that  arose  to  reduce  a  campaign  from  an  "  intense 
and  passionate  drama"  to  a  humdrum  affair,  to  which  only 
rarely  a  few  men  of  genius  imparted  some  degree  of  vigour,  and 
which  in  the  main  was  an  attempt  to  gain  small  ends  by  a  small 
expenditure  of  force  and  with  the  minimum  of  risk.  As  between 
a  prince  and  his  subjects  there  were  still  quarrels  that  stirred 
the  average  man — the  Dragonnades,  for  instance,  or  the  English 
Revolution— but  foreign  wars  were  "  a  stronger  form  of  diplo- 
matic notes,"  as  Clause witz  called  them,  and  were  waged  with 
the  object  of  adding  a  codicil  to  the  treaty  of  peace  that 
closed  the  last  incident. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  stifle  the  former  ardour  of 
Campaigns  were  no  longer  conducted  by  armies  of  ten  to  thirty 


and,  as  Guibcrt  points  out,  instead  of  small  armies  charged  with 
grand  operations  we  find  grand  armies  charged  with  small 
operations.  The  average  general,  under  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  supply  and  armament,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  commanding 
such  armies.  Any  real  concentration  of  the  great  forces  that 
Louis  XIV.  had  created  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  field  armies  split  into  six  or  eight  independent  fractions, 
each  charged  with  operations  on  a  particular  theatre  of  war.v 
From  such  a  policy  nothing  remotely  resembling  the  crushing 
of  a  great  power  could  be  expected  to  be  gained.  The  one- 
tangible  asset,  in  view  of  future  peace  negotiations,  was  therefore 
a  fortress,  and  it  was  on  the  preservation  or  capture  of  fortresses 
that  operations  in  all  these  wars  chiefly  turned.  The  idea  of 
the  decisive  battle  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel, 
was  far  distant;  for,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  quarrel, 
and  to  use  up  highly  trained  and  exceedingly  expensive  soldiers 
in  gaining  by  brute  force  an  advantage  that  might  equally  well 
be  obtained  by  chicanery  was  regarded  as  foolish. 

The  fortress  was,  moreover,  of  immediate  as  well  as  contingent 
value  to  a  state  at  war.  A  century  of  constant  warfare  had 
impoverished  middle  Europe,  and  armies  bad  to  spread  over  a 
large  area  if  they  desired  to  "  live  on  the  country."  This  was 
dangerous  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  (cf.  the  Peninsular  War), 
and  it  was  also  uneconomical.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the 
country  people  from  sending  their  produce  into  the  fortresses 
for  safety  was  to  announce  beforehand  that  cash  would  be  paid, 
atal 
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rarely 'brought  this  about^  and  to  live  at  all,  whether  on  supplies 
brought  up  from  the  home  country  and  stored  in  magazines 
(which  had  to  be  guarded)  or  on  local  resources,  an  army  had 
as  a  rule  to  maintain  or  to  capture  a  large  fortress.  Sieges, 
therefore,  and  manoeuvres  are  the  features  of  this  form  of  war, 
wherein  armies  progressed  not  with  the  giant  strides  of  modern 
war,  but  in  a  succession  of  short  hops  from  one  foothold  to  the 
This  was  the  procedure  of  the  average  commander,  and 
i  a  more  intense  spirit  of  conflict  was  evoked  by  the 
and  Marlborough*  it  was  but  momentary  and 


The  general  character  of  the  war  being  borne  in  mind,  nine- 
tenths  of  its  marches  and  manoeuvres  can  be  almost  "taken  as 
read  ";  the  remaining  tenth,  the  exceptional  and  abnormal 
part  of  it,  alone  possesses  an  interest  for  modern  readers. 

In  pursuance  of  a  new  aggressive  policy  in  Germany  Louis  XIV. 
sent  bis  troops,  as  a  diplomatic  menace  rather  than  for  conquest, 
into  that  country  in  the  autumn  of  1688.  Some  of  their  raiding 
parties  plundered  the  country  as  far  south  as  Augsburg,  for  the 
political  intent  of  their  advance  suggested  terrorism  rather  than 
conciliation  as  the  best  method.  The  league  of  Augsburg  at 
once  took  up  the  challenge,  and  the  addition  of  new  members 
(Treaty  of  Vienna,  May  1689)  converted  it  into  the  "  Grand 
Alliance  "  of  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Savoy  and  certain  Italian 
states.  Great  Britain,  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, &c. 

"  Those  who  condemned  the  king  for  raising  up  so  many 
enemies,  admired  him  for  having  so  fully  prepared  to  defend 
himself  and  even  to  forestall  them,"  says  Voltaire.  Louvois 
had  in  fact  completed  the  work  of  organizing  the  French  army 
on  a  regular  and  permanent  basis,  and  had  made  it  not  merely 
the  best,  but  also  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  Europe,  for  Louis 
disposed  in  1688  of  no  fewer  than  375,000  soldiers  and  60,000 
sailors.  The  infantry  was  uniformed  and  drilled,  and  the  socket 
bayonet  and  the  flint-lock  musket  had  been  introduced.  The 
only  relic  of  the  old  armament  was  the  pike,  which  was  retained 
for  one-quarter  of  the  foot,  though  It  had  been  discarded  by  the 
Imperialists  in  the  course  of  the  Turkish  wars  described  below. 
The  first  artillery  regiment  was  created  in  1684,  to  replace  the 
former  semi-civilian  organization  by  a  body  of  artillerymen 
susceptible  of  uniform  training  and  amenable  to  discipline 
and  orders. 

In  1680  Louis  bad  six  armies  on  foot.  That  in  Germany, 
which  had  executed  the  raid  of  the  previous  autumn,  was  not 
Dtmmb-    m  *  position  to  resist  the  principal  army  of  the  coalition 
r;ort  »/ta*  so  far  from  support.   Louvois  therefore  ordered  it 
to  lay  waste  the  Palatinate,  and  the  devastation  of 
the  country  around  Heidelberg,  Mannbeim,  Spires, 
Oppenheim  and  Worms  was  pitilessly  and  methodically  carried 
into  effect  in  January  and  February.   There  had  been  devasta- 
tions in  previous  wars,  even  the  high-minded  Turenne  had 
used  the  argument  of  fire  and  sword  to  terrify  a  population 
or  a  prirxe,  while  the  whole  story  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
great  war  had  been  one  of  incendiary  armies  leaving  traces 
of  their  passage  that  it  took  a  century  to  remove.   But  here  tbc 
devastation  was  a  purely  military  measure,  executed  systemati- 
cally over  a  given  strategic  front  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  army.   It  differed  from  the 
method  of  Turenne  or  Cromwell  in  that  the  sufferers  were  not 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  reduce  to 
ho  had  no  interest  in  the  quarrel.  It 
difiercd  from  Wellington's  laying  waste  of  Portugal  in  1810  in 
that  it  was  not  done  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate  against 
a  national  enemy,  but  because  the  Palatinate  was  where  it  was. 
The  feudal  theory  that  every  subject  of  a  prince  at  war  was  an 
armed  vassal,  and  therefore  an  enemy  of  the  prince's  enemy, 
had  in  practice  been  obsolete  for  two  centuries  past;  by  1600 
the  organization  of  war,  its  causes,  its  methods  and  its  instru- 
ments had  passed  out  of  touch  with  the  people  at  large,  and  it 
had  become  thoroughly  understood  that  the  army  alone  was 
concerned  with  the  army's  business.   Thus  it  was  that  this 
devastation  excited  universal  reprobation,  and  that,  in  the  words 


of  a  modern  French  writer,  the  "  idea  of  Germany  came  to 
birth  in  the  flames  of  the  Palatinate." 

As  a  military  measure  this  crime  was,  moreover,  quite  unprofit- 
ablc;  for  it  became  impossible  for  Marshal  Duras,  the  French 
commander,  to  hold  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  middle  Rhine, 
and  he  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  farther 
south  and  to  ravage  Baden  and  the  Breisgau,  which  was  not 
even  a  military  necessity.  The  grand  army  of  the  Allies,  coming 
farther  north,  was  practically  unopposed.  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria— lately  comrades  in  the  Turkish  war 
(see  below)— invested  Mainz,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  Bonn. 
The  latter,  following  the  evil  precedent  of  his  enemies,  shelled 
the  town  uselessly  instead  of  making  a  breach  in  its  walls  and 
overpowering  its  French  garrison,  an  incident  not  calculated 
to  advance  the  nascent  idea  of  German  unity.  Mainz,  valiantly 
defended  by  Nicolas  du  Bl£,  marquis  d'Uxclles,  had  to  surrender 
on  the  8th  of  September.  The  governor  of  Bonn,  baron  d'Asf  eld, 
not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  bombardment,  held  out  till 
the  army  that  had  taken  Mainz  reinforced  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  then,  rejecting  the  hard  terms  of  surrender  offered 
him  by  the  latter,  he  fell  in  resisting  a  last  assault  on  the  1 2th 
of  October.  Only  850  men  out  of  his  6000  were  left  to  surrender 
on  the  16th,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  less  truculent  than  the 
elector,  escorted  them  safely  to  Thionville.  Boufflers,  with 
another  of  Louis's  armies,  operated  from  Luxemburg  (captured 
by  the  French  in  1684  and  since  held)  and  Trarbach  towards  the 
Rhine,  but  in  spite  of  a  minor  victory  at  Kochheim  on  the  aist 
of  August,  he  was  unable  to  relieve  either  Mainz  or  Bonn. 

In  the  Low  Countries  tbe  French  marshal  d'Humieres,  being 
in  superior  force,  had  obtained  sptiicl  permission  to  offer  battle 
to  the  Allies.  Leaving  the  garrison  of  Lille  and  Tournay  to 
amuse  the  Spaniards,  he  hurried  from  Maubeuge  to  oppose  the 
Dutch,  who  from  Narour  had  advanced  slowly  on  Philippeville. 
Coming  upon  their  army  (which  was  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Waldeck)  in  position  behind  the  river  Hcure,  with  an  advanced 
post  in  the  little  wailed  town  of  WalcoOrt,  he  flung  his  advanced 
guard  against  the  bridge  and  fortifications  of  this  place  to  clear 
the  way  for  his  deployment  beyond  the  river  Heure  (27th 
August).  After  wasting  a  thousand  brave  men  in  this  attempt, 
he  drew  back.  For  a  few  days  the  two  armies  remained  face 
to  face,  cannonading  one  another  at  intervals,  but  no  further 
fighting  occurred.  Humieres  returned  to  the  region  of  the 
Scheldt  fortresses,  and  Waldeck  to  Brussels.  For  the  others 
of  Louis'  six  armies  the  year's  campaign  passed  off  quite 
uneventfully. 


Simultaneously  with  these  operations,  the  Jacobite  cause  was 
being  fought  to  an  issue  in  Ireland.  War  began  early  in  1689  with 
desultory  engagements  between  the  Orangemen  of  the 
north  and  the  fri»h  regular  army,  most  of  which  the  earl  7"?  WY 
of  Tyrconnel  had  induced  to  declare  for  King  Jamc*. 
The  northern  struggle  after  a  time  condensed  itself  into 
the  defence  of  Deny  and  Enniskitlen.  The  siege  of  tbe  former 
place,  begun  by  James  himself  and  carried  on  by  the  French 
general  Rosen,  lasted  105  days.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  siege* 
of  the  continent,  this  was  resisted  by  the  townsmen  themselves, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  clergyman  George  Walker.  But  the 
relieving  force  (consisting  of  two  frigates,  a  supply  ship  and  a  force 
under  Nlaior-gencral  Percy  Kirke)  was  dilatory,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  defenders  were  in  the  last  extremity  that  Kirke  actually 
broke  through  the  blockade^  (July  31st).  Enniskillcn  was  las 
closely  Invested,  and  its  inhabitants,  organized  by  Colonel  Wotseley 
and  other  officers  sent  by  Kirke.  actually  kept  the  open  field  and 
defeated  the  Jacobites  at  Newtown  Butler  (July  3>st).  A  few  days 
later  the  Jacobite  army  withdrew  from  the  north.  But  it  was  long 
brforr  an  adequate  army  could  be  sent  over  from  England  to  deal 
with  ft.  Marshal  Schomberg  (?,».).  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  the  time,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  French  service 
as  a  Huguenot,  was  indeed  sent  over  in  August,  but  the  army  he 
brought,  some  10,000  strong,  was  composed  of  raw  recruits,  and 
when  it  was  assembled  in  camp  at  Dundalk  to  be  trained  for  its 
work,  it  was  quickly  ruined  by  an  epidemic  of  fever.  But  James 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  renew  the  war  in  the 
north,  and  the  relics  of  Schomocrg's  army  wintered  in  security, 
covered  by  the  Enntikillen  troops.  In  the  spring  of  1690,  however, 
more  troops,  this  time  experienced  regimentsfrom  Holland,  Denmark 
and  Brandenburg,  were  sent,  and  in  June,  Schomberg  in  Ireland  and 
Major-gtneral  Scravcmore  in  ChrMer  having  thoroughly  organised 
and  equipped  the  field  army,  King  William  assumed  the  ( 
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himself.  Five  days  after  his  arrival  he  began  hia  advance  from 
Loughbrickland  near  Newry,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  he  engaged 
James's  main  army  on  the  river  Boync,  close  to  Droghcda.  Schom- 
bcrg  waa  killed  and  William  himself  wounded,  but  the  Irish  army 
was  routed. 

No  stand  waa  made  by  the  defeated  party  either  in  the  Dublin 
or  in  the  Waterford  district.  Lauzun,  the  commander  of  the  French 
auxiliary  corps  in  James's  army,  and  Tyrconncl  both  discounten- 
anced any  attempt  to  defend  Limerick,  where  the  Jacobite  forces 
had  reassembled;  but  Patrick  Sarsficld  (earl  of  Lucan),  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  younger  and  more  ardent  of  the  Irish  officers, 
pleaded  for  its  retention.  He  was  left,  therefore,  to  hold  Limerick, 
while  Tyrconnet  and  Lauzun  moved  northward  into  Galway.  Here, 
as  in  the  north,  the  quarrel  enlisted  the  active  sympathies  of  the 
people  against  the  invader,  and  Sarsficld  not  only  surprised  and 
destroyed  the  artillery  train  of  William's  army,  but  repulsed  every 
assault  made  an  the  walls  that  Lauzun  had  said  "  could  be  battered 
down  by  rotten  apples."  William  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  30th 
of  August.  The  failure  was,  however,  compensated  in  a  measure  by 
the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  an  expedition  under  Lord  Marlborough, 
which  captured  Cork  and  Kinsalc,  and  next  year  f  1 0>  1 1  the  Jacobite 
cause  was  finally  crushed  by  William's  general  Ginckell  (afterwards 
earl  of  Athlone)  in  the  battle  of  Aughrim  in  Galway  (July  >3th), 
in  which  St  Ruth,  the  French  commander,  was  killed  and  the 
Jacobite  army  dissipated.  Ginckell,  following  up  his  victory,  be- 
sieged Limerick  afresh.  Tyrconneldicdof  apoplexy  while  organizing 
the  defence,  and  this  time  the  town  was  invested  by  sea  as  well  as 
by  land.  After  six  weeks'  resistance  the  defenders  offered  to 
capitulate,  and  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  on  the 
1st  of  October  the  Irish  war  came  to  an  end.  Sarsficld  and  the 
most  energetic  of  King  James's  supporters  retired  to  France  and 
were  there  formed  into  the  famous  Irish  brigade."  Sarsficld  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Neerwindcn  two  years  later. 

The  campaign  of  1600  on  the  continent  of  Europe  U  marked 


by  two  battles,  one  of  which,  Luxemburg's  victory  of  Fleunis, 
belongs  to  the  category  of  the  world's  great  battles.  It  is 
described  under  Fleurus,  and  the  present  article  only  deals 
summarily  with  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  fought.  These, 
though  they  in  fact  led  to  an  encounter  that  could,  in  itself, 
fairly  be  called  decisive,  were  in  closer  accord  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  war  than  was  the  decision  that  arose  out  of  them. 

Luxemburg  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  Louvois,  and  he  had 
consequently  been  allotted  only  an  insignificant  part  in  the  first 
campaign.  But  after  the  disasters  of  1689  Louis  re-arranged 
the  commands  on  the  north-east  frontier  so  as  to  allow  Humiercs, 
Luxemburg  and  BoufBcrs  to  combine  for  united  action.  "  I 
will  take  care  that  Louvois  plays  fair,"  Louis  said  to  the  duke 
when  he  gave  him  his  letters  of  service.  Though  apparently 
Luxemburg  was  not  authorised  to  order  such  a  combination 
himself,  as  senior  officer  he  would  automatically  take  command 
if  it  came  about.  The  whole  force  available  was  probably  close 
on  100,000,  but  not  half  of  these  were  present  at  the  decisive 
battle,  though  Luxemburg  certainly  practised  the  utmost 
"  economy  of  force  "  as  this  was  understood  in  those  days  (see 
also  Neerwinden).  On  the  remaining  theatres  of  war,  the 
dauphin,  assisted  by  the  due  de  Lorge,  held  the  middle  Rhine, 
and  Cat  i  11  a  t  the  Alps,  while  other  forces  were  in  Roussillon,  &c, 
as  before.  Catinafs  operations  are  briefly  described  below. 
Those  of  the  others  need  no  description,  for  though  the  Allies 
formed  a  plan  for  a  grand  concentric  advance  on  Paris,  the 
preliminaries  to  this  advance  were  so  numerous  and  so  closely 
interdependent  that  on  the  most  favourable  estimate  the  winter 
would  necessarily  find  the  Allied  armies  many  leagues  short  of 
Paris.  In  fact,  the  Rhine  offensive  collapsed  when  Charles  of 
Lorraine  died  (17th  April),  and  the  reconquest  of  his  lost  duchy 
ceased  to  be  a  direct  object  of  the  war. 
Luxemburg  began  operations  by  drawing  in  from  the  Sambre 
where  he  had  hitherto  been  stationed,  to  the  Scheldt 
and  "  eating  up  "  the  country  between  Oudenarde 
and  Ghent  in  the  face  of  a  Spanish  army  concentrated 
at  the  latter  place  (15th  May- 12th  June).  He  then 
left  Humieres  with  a  containing  force  in  the  Scheldt  region  and 
hurried  back  to  the  Sambre  to  interpose  between  the  Allied 
army  under  Waldeck  and  the  fortress  of  Dinant  which  Waldcck 
was  credited  with  the  intention  of  besieging.  His  march  from 
Tournay  to  Gerpinnes  was  counted  a  model  of  skill — the  locus 
classic  us  for  the  maxim  that  ruled  till  the  advent  of  Napoleon — 
"  march  always  in  the  order  in  which  you  encamp,  or  purpose 


to  encamp,  or  fight."  For  four  days  the  army  marched  across 
country  in  close  order,  covered  in  all  directions  by  reconnoitring 
cavalry  and  advanced,  flank  and  rear  guards.  Under  these 
conditions  eleven  miles  a  day  was  practically  forced  marching, 
and  on  arriving  at  Jeumont-sur-Sambrc  the  army  was  given 
three  days'  rest.  Then  followed  a  few  leisurely  marches  in  the 
direction  of  Charleroi,  during  which  a  detachment  of  Boufflcrs's 
army  came  in,  and  the  cavalry  explored  the  country  to  the  north. 
On  news  of  the  enemy's  army  being  at  Trazcgnies,  Luxemburg 
hurried  across  a  ford  of  the  Sambre  above  Charleroi,  but  this 
proved  to  be  a  detachment  only,  and  soon  information  came 
in  that  Waldeck  was  encamped  near-  Fleurus.  Thereupon 
Luxemburg,  without  consulting  his  subordinate  generals,  took 
his  army  to  Velainc.  He  knew  that  the  enemy  was  marking 
time  till  the  troops  of  Liege  and  the  Brandcnburgers  from  the 
Rhine  were  near  enough  to  co-operate  in  the  Dinant  enterprise, 
and  he  was  determined  to  fight  a  battle  at  once.  From  Vekune, 
therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  the  army  moved 
forward  to  Fleurus  and  there  won  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
victories  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  army.  But  Luxemburg 
was  not  allowed  to  pursue  his  advantage.  He  was  ordered  to 
hold  his  army  in  readiness  to  besiege  either  Namur,  Mons, 
Charleroi  or  Ath,  according  as  later  orders  dictated;  and  to 
send  back  the  borrowed  regiments  to  BoufBcrs,  who  was  being 
pressed  back  by  the  Brandenburg  and  Liege  troops.  Thus 
Waldeck  reformed  his  army  in  peace  at  Brussels,  where  William 
III.  of  England  soon  afterwards  assumed  command  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg  and  the  other 
marshals  stood  fast  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  being  forbidden 
to  advance  until  Catinat— in  Italy— should  have  won  a  battle. 

In  this  quarter  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
had  long  disquieted  the  French  court.  His  personal  connexions 
with  the  imperial  family  and  his  resentment  against  suitur**. 
Louvois,  who  had  on  some  occasion  treated  him  with 
bis  usual  patronizing  arrogance,  inclined  him  to  join  the 
Allies,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  could  hope  for  extensions 
of  his  scanty  territory  only  by  siding  with  Louis.  In  view  of 
this  doubtful  condition  of  affairs  the  French  army  under  Catinat 
had  for  some  time  been  maintained  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1600  Louis  XIV.  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Victor 
Amadcus  to  compel  him  to  take  one  side  or  "the  other  actively 
and  openly.  The  result  was  that  Victor  Emmanuel  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Alues  and  obtained  help  from  the  Spaniards 
and  Austrians  in  the  Milanese.  Catinat  thereupon  advanced 
into  Piedmont,  and  won ,  principally  by  virtue  of  his  own  watchful- 
ness and  the  high  efficiency  of  his  troops,  the  important  victory 
of  Staffarda  (August  18th,  1600).  This  did  not,  however,  enable 
him  to  overrun  Piedmont,  and  as  the  duke  was  soon  reinforced, 
he  had  to  be  content  with  the  methodical  conquest  of  a  few 
frontier  districts.  On  the  side  of  Spain,  a  small  French  army 
under  the  due  de  Noailles  passed  into  Catalonia  and  there  lived 
at  the  enemy's  expense  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign. 

In  these  theatres  of  war,  and  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  disunion 
of  the  German  princes  prevented  vigorous  action,  the  following 
year,  1601,  was  uneventful.  But  in  the  Netherlands  there 
were  a  siege,  a  war  of  manoeuvres  and  a  cavalry  combat,  each 
in  its  way  somewhat  remarkable.  The  siege  was  that  of  Mon>, 
which  was,  like  many  sieges  in  the  former  wars,  conducted  with 
much  pomp  by  Louis  XIV.  himself,  with  Boufflers  and  Vauban 
under  him.  On  the  surrender  of  the  place,  which  was  hastened 
by  red-hot  shot  (April  8th),  Louis  returned  to  Versailles  and 
divided  his  army  between  Boufflers  and  Luxemburg,  the  former 
of  whom  departed  to  the  Meuse.  There  he  attempted  by  bom- 
bardment to  enforce  the  surrender  of  Liege,  but  had  to  desist  when 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  threatened  Dinant.  The  principal 
armies  on  cither  side  faced  one  another  under  the  command 
respectively  of  William  III.  snd  of  Luxemburg.  The  Allies 
were  first  concentrated  to  the  south  of  Namur,  and  Luxemburg 
hurried  thither,  but  neither  party  found  any  tempting  opportunity 
for  battle,  and  when  the  cavalry  had  consumed  all  the  forage 
available  in  the  district,  the  two  armies  edged  sway  gradually 
towards  Flanders.   The  war  of  manoeuvre  continued,  with  a 
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slight  balance  of  advantage  on  Luxemburg's  side,  until  September, 
when  William  returned  to  England,  leaving  Waldeck  in  command 
of  the  Allied  army,  with  orders  to  distribute  it  in  winter  quarters 
amongst  the  garrison  towns.  This  gave  the  momentary  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Luxemburg  had  been  watching,  and  at  Lcuze 
(20th  Sept.)  he  fell  upon  the  cavalry  of  Waldeck's  rearguard 
and  drove  it  back  in  disorder  with  heavy  losses  until  the  pursuit 
was  checked  by  the  Allied  infantry. 

In  169} '  the  Rhine  campaign  was  no  more  decisive  than 
before,  although  Lorge  made  a  successful  raid  into  Wurttemberg 
in  September  and  foraged  his  cavalry  in  German  territory  till 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  Spanish  campaign  was  unimportant, 
but  on  the  Alpine  side  the  Allies  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  drove 
back  ("atin.it  into  Dauphine,  which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword.  But  the  French  peasantry  were  quicker  to  take  arms 
the  Germans,  and,  inspired  by  the  local 

the  heroine,  Philis  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  (1645-1708), 
of  the  marquis  de  la  Charce— they  beset  every  road 
with  such  success  that  the  small  regular  army  of  the  invaders 
was  powerless.  Brought  practically  to  a  standstill,  the  Allies 
soon  consumed  the  provisions  that  could  be  gathered  in,  and 
then,  fearing  lest  the  snow  should  dose  the  passes  behind  them, 
they  retreated. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  campaign  as  before  began  with  a 
great  siege.  Louis  and  Vauban  invested  Namur  on  the  26th 
of  May.  The  place  was  defended  by  the  prince  de 
" rc  1  Barbancon  (who  had  been  governor  of  Luxemburg 
when  that  place  was  besieged  in  1684)  and  Coehoorn 
(f.r.),  Vauban's  rival  in  the  science  of  fortification, 
ith  a  small  army,  manccuvred  to  cover  the  siege 
against  William  III.'s  army  at  Louvain.  The  place  fell  on  the 
5th  of  June*  after  a  very  few  days  of  Vauban's  "  regular  " 
attack,  but  the  dtadel  held  out  until  the  23rd.  Then,  as  before, 
Louis  returned  to  Versailles,  giving  injunctions  to  Luxemburg 
to  "  preserve  the  strong  places  and  the  country,  while  opposing 
the  enemy's  enterprises  and  subsisting  the  army  at  his  expense." 
This  negative  policy,  contrary  to  expectation,  led  to  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  William,  employing  a  common  device,  announced 
his  intention  of  retaking  Namur,  but  set  his  army  in  motion 
for  Flanders  and  the  sea-coast  fortresses  held  by  the  French. 
Luxemburg,  warned  in  time,  hurried  towards  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  two  armies  were  soon  face  to  face  again,  Luxemburg  about 
Stmmkk*.  Stecnkirk,  William  in  front  of  Hal.  William  then 
formed  the  plan  of  surprising  Luxemburg's  right 
wing  before  it  could  be  supported  by  the  rest  of  his  army, 
relying  chiefly  on  false  information  that  a  detected  spy 
at  bis  headquarters  was  forced  to  send,  to  mislead  the  duke. 
But  Luxemburg  had  the  material  protection  of  a  widespread 
net  of  outposts  as  well  as  a  secret  service,  and  although  ill  in 
bed  when  William's  advance  was  reported,  he  shook  off  his 
apathy,  mounted  his  horse  and,  enabled  by  his  outpost  reports 
to  divine  his  opponent's  plan,  he  met  it  (3rd  August)  by  a  swift 
concentration  of  his  army,  against  which  the  Allies,  whose 
advance  and  deployment  had  been  mismanaged,  were  powerless 
(see  Steenkim).  In  this  almost  accidental  battle  both  sides 
suffered  enormous  losses,  and  neither  attempted  to  bring  about, 
or  even  to  risk,  a  second  resultless  trial  of  strength.  Boufflcrs's 
amy  returned  to  the  Sambre  and  Luxemburg  and  William 
established  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  season  at  Lessines 
and  Ninove  respectively,  13  m.  apart.  After  both  armies 
bad  broken  up  into  their  winter  quarters,  Louis  ordered 
Boufflers  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Charlcroi.  But  a  bombard- 
ment failed  to  intimidate  the  garrison,  and  when  the  Allies 
began  to  re  assemble,  the  attempt  was  given  up  (iQth-nst  Oct.). 
This  failure  was.  however,  compensated  by  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Furnes  (28th  Dec.  1692-7111  Jan.  1693). 

In  1003,  the  culminating  point  of  the  war  was  reached.  It 
as  mentioned  above,  with  a  winter  enterprise  that  at 


*  Louvois  died  in  July  1691. 

1  A  few  days  before  this  the  great  naval  reverse  of  La  Hogue  put 
an  end  to  the  projects  of  invading  England  hitherto  entertained  at 


least  indicated  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  French  generals. 
The  king  promoted  his  admiral,  Tourville,  and  Catinat,  the 
roiurier,  to  the  marshalship,  and  founded  the  military  order  of 
St  Louis  00  the  10th  of  April.  The  grand  army  in  the  Netherlands 
this  year  numbered  120,000,  to  oppose  whom  William  III.  had 
only  some  40,000  at  hand.  But  at  the  very  beginning  of  opera- 
tions Louis,  after  reviewing  this  large  force  at  Gcmbloux,  broke 
it  up,  in  order  to  send  30,000  under  the  dauphin  to  Germany, 
where  Lorge  had  captured  Heidelberg  and  seemed  able,  if  re- 
inforced, to  overrun  south  Germany.  But  the  imperial  general 
Prince  .Louis  of  Baden  took  up  a  position  near  Hcilbronn  so 
strong  that  the  dauphin  and  Lorge  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him.  Thus  King  Louis  sacrificed  a  reality  to  a  dream,  and  for 
the  third  lime  lost  the  opportunity,  for  which  be  always  longed, 
of  commanding  in  chid  in  a  great  battle.  He  himself,  to  judge 
by  his  letter  to  Monsieur  on  the  8th  of  June,  regarded  his  action 
as  a  sacrifice  of  personal  dreams  to  tangible  realities.  And, 
bdore  the  event  falsified  predictions,  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  the  course  he  took,  which  accorded  better  with  the  prevailing 
system  of  war  than  a  Flcurus  or  a  Ncerwinden.  In  this  system 
of  war  the  rival  armies,  as  armies,  were  almost  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  and  more  was  to  be  expected  from  an  army  dealing 
with  something  dissimilar  to  itself— a  fortress  or  a  patch  of  land 
or  a  convoy — than  from  its  collision  with  another  army  of  equal 
force. 

Thus  Luxemburg  obtained  his  last  and  greatest  opportunity. 
He  was  still  superior  in  numbers,  but  William  at  Louvain  had 
the  advantage  of  position.  The  former,  authorized 
by  his  master  this  year  "  mm  stulcmmt  d'emptcker  Us 

atcnlages  sur  tux,"  threatened  Li£ge,  drew  William  over  to  its 
defence  and  then  advanced  to  attack  him.  The  Allies,  however, 
retired  to  another  position,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Gcete 
rivers,  and  there,  in  a  strongly  entrenched  position  around 
Ncerwinden,  they  were  attacked  by  Luxemburg  on  the  29th  of 
July.  The  long  and  doubtful  battle,  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
ever  won  by  the  French  army,  is  briefly  described  under  Neek- 
winden.  It  ended  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  assailant,  but 
Luxemburg's  exhausted  army  did  not  pursue;  William  was  as 
unshaken  and  determined  as  ever;  and  the  campaign  dosed, 
not  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  with  a  few  manoeuvres  which, 
by  inducing  William  to  believe  in  an  attack  on  Ath,  enabled 
Luxemburg  to  besiege  and  capture  Charlcroi  (October). 

Ncerwinden  was  not  the  only  French  victory  of  the  year. 
Catinat,  advandng  from  Fenestrelle  and  Susa  to  the  rdid  of 
Pinerolo  (Pignerol),  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  /Hjmju*. 
besieging,  took  up  a  position  in  formal  order  of  battle 
north  of  the  village  of  Marsaglia.  Here  on  the  4th  of 
October  the  duke  of  Savoy  attacked  him  with  his  whote  army, 
front  to  front.  But  the  greatly  superior  regimental  efficiency 
of  the  French,  and  Catinat's  minute  attention  to  details '  in 
arraying  them,  gave  the  new  marshal  a  victory  that  was  a  not 
unworthy  pendant  to  Ncerwinden.  The  Piedmontese  and  their 
allies  lost,  it  is  said,  10,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  as 
against  Catinat's  1800.  But  here,  too,  the  results  were  trifling, 
and  this  year  of  victory  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  year  in 
which  "people  perished  of  want  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Te  Dtum." 

In  1604  (late  in  the  season  owing  to  the  prevailing  distress  and 
famine)  Louis  opened  a  fresh  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  The 
armies  were  larger  and  more  ineffective  than  ever,  and  William 
offered  no  further  opportunities  to  his  formidable  opponent.  In 
September,  after  inducing  William  to  desist  from  his  intention  of 
besieging  Dunkirk  by  appearing  on  his  flank  with  a  mass  of  cavalry'.* 
which  had  ridden  from  the  Meuse,  too  m.,  in  4  days.  Luxemburg 
gave  up  his  command.  He  died  on  the  ath  of  January  following, 
and  with  him  the  tradition  of  the  Cond6  school  of  warfare  dis- 
appeared from  Europe.  In  Catalonia  the  marshal  dc  Noailles  won 
a  victory  (27th  May)  over  the  Spaniards  at  the  ford  of  the  Tcr 


'  Marsaglia  is,  if  not  the  first,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  first,  i 
of  a  bayonet  charge  by  a  long  deployed  line  of  infantry. 

*  Hussars  figured  here  for  the  first  time  in  western  Europe.  A 
regiment  of  them  had  been  raised  in  1692  from  deserters  from  the 
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(Torroella,  5  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  river),  and  in 
captured  a  number  of  walled  towns. 

In  1695  William  found  Marshal  Villcroi  a  far  leas  formidable 
than  Luxemburg  bad  been,  and  easily  (uccecdcd  in 
keeping  him  in  Flanders  while  a  com  of  the  Allies  in- 
vested Namur.  Coehoorn  directed  the  siege-works,  and 
the  defence.  Gradually,  as  in  160a.  the  de- 
were  dislodged  from  the  town,  the  citadel 
outworks  and  the  citadel  itself,  the  last  being  assaulted  with 
success  by  the  "  British  grenadiers,"  as  the  sons;  commemorates, 
on  the  30th  of  August.  Boufflers  was  rewarded  for  his  sixty-seven 
days'  defence  by  the  grade  of  marshal. 

By  1696  necessity  had  compelled  Louis  to  renounce  his  vague 
and  indefinite  offensive  policy,  and  he  now  frankly  restricted  his 
efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  what  he  had  won  in  the  preceding 
campaigns.  In  this  new  policy  he  met  with  much  success. 
BoutBrrs,  Lorgc,  Noaillcs  and  even  the  incompetent  Villcroi  held 
the  field  in  their  various  spheres  of  operations  without  allowing  the 
Allies  to  inflict  any  material  injury,  and  also  (by  having  recourse 
again  to  the  policy  of  living  by  plunder)  preserving  French  soil 
from  the  burden  of  their  own  maintenance.  In  this,  as  before,  they 
fully  assisted  by  the  disunion  and  divided  counsels  of 
their  heterogeneous  enemies.  In  Piedmont,  Calinat  crowned  bis 
work  by  making  peace  and  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  two  late  enemies  having  joined  forces  captured  one  01  the 
fortresses  of  the  Milanese.  The  last  campaign  was  in  1697.  Catinat 
and  Vauban  besieged  Ath.  This  siege  was  perhaps  the  most  regular 
and  methodical  of  the  great  engineer's  career.  It  lasted  33  days 
and  cost  the  assailants  only  50  men.  King  William  did  not  stir 
from  his  entrenched  position  at  Brussels,  nor  did  Villcroi  dare  to 
attack  him  there.  Lastly,  in  August  1697  Vcndome,  Noaillcs' 
successor,  captured  Barcelona.  The  peace  of  Ryswijk,  signed  on 
the  30th  of  October,  closed  this  war  by  practically  restoring  the 
iiuu;  quo  antt;  but  neither  the  ambitions  of  Louis  nor  the  Grand 
Alliance  that  opposed  them  ceased  to  have  force,  and  three  years 
laterthe struggle (>eganancw  (sec  Sr-ANisii  Succession,  War  or  tub). 

Concurrently  with  these  campaigns,  the  emperor  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  much  more  serious  war  on  his  eastern  marches  against 
the  old  enemy,  the  Turks.  This  war  arose  in  16H2  out 
of  internal  disturbances  in  Hungary.  The  campaign  of 
the  following  year  is  memorable  for  all  time  as  the  last 
great  wave  01  Turkish  invasion.  Mahommed  IV.  ad- 
vanced from  Belgrade  in  May,  with  200,000  men,  drove 
back  the  small  imperial  army  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
and  early  in  July  invested  Vienna  itself.  The  two  months'  defence 
of  Vienna  by  Count  RQdigcr  Starhemberg  (1635-1701)  and  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  relieving  army  led  by  John  Sobicski,  king  of 
Poland,  and  Prince  Charles  on  the  12th  0/  September  1683,  were 
events  which,  besides  their  intrinsic  importance,  possess  the  romantic 
interest  of  an  old  knightly  crusade  against  the  heathen. 

But  the  course  of  the  war,  after  the  tide  of  invasion  had  ebbed, 
differed  little  from  the  wars  of  contemporary  western  Europe. 
Turkey  figured  rather  as  a  factor  in  the  balance  of  power  than  as 
the  "  infidel,"  and  although  the  battles  and  sieges  in  Hungary  were 
characterised  by  the  bitter  personal  hostility  of  Christian  to  Turk 
which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  West,  the  war  as  a  whole  was  as 
methodical  and  tedious  as  any  Rhine  or  Low  Countries  campaign. 
In  1684  Charles  of  Lorraine  gained  a  victory  at  Waitccn  on  the  27th 
of  June  and  another  at  Epcries  on  the  18th  of  September,  and 
unsuccessfully  lie  sieged  Budapest. 

In  1685  the  Germans  were  uniformly  successful,  though  a  victory 
at  Gran  (August  16th)  and  the  storming  of  Neuhauscl  (August  19th) 
were  the  only  outstanding  incidents.  In  1686  Charles,  assisted  by 
the  elector  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria,  besieged  and  stormed  Buda- 
pest (Sept.  and).  In  1687  they  followed  up  their  success  by  a  great 
victory  at  Mohacs  (Aug.  Uth).  In  1688  the  Austrian*  advanced 
still  further,  took  Belgrade,  threatened  Widin  and  entered  Bosnia. 
The  margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the 
moot  celebrated  of  the  methodical  generals  of  the  day,  won  a  victory 
at  Dcrbent  on  the  5th  of  September  1688,  and  next  year,  in  spite  of 
the  outbreak  of  a  general  European  war,  he  managed  to  win  another 
battle  at  Nisch  (Sept.  34th).  to  capture  Widin  (Oct.  14th)  and  to 
advance  to  the  Balkans,  but  in  1690,  more  troops  having  to  be 
withdrawn  for  the  European  war,  the  imperialist  generals  lost 
Nisch,  Widin  and  Belgrade  one  after  the  other.  There  was, however, 
no  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  1683,  (or  in  1691  Louis  won  the  battle 
of  Sslankamen  (Aug.  19th).  After  two  more  desultory  if  successful 
campaigns  he  was  called  to  serve  in  western  Europe,  and  for  three 
years  more  the  war  dragged  on  without  result,  until  in  1697  the 
young  Prince  Eugene  was  appointed  to  command  the  imperialists 
and  won  a  great  and  decisive  victory  at  Zenta  on  the  Theiss  (Sept. 
tlth).  This  induced  a  last  general  advance  of  the  Germans  east- 
ward, which  was  definitively  successful  and  brought  about  the 
peace  of  Carlowiu  (January  1699).  (C.  F.  A.) 

Naval  Operations 

The  naval  side  of  the  war  waged  by  the  powers  of  western 
Europe  from  1689  to  16971  to  reduce  the  predominance  of  King 


Louts  XIV.,  was  not  marked  by  any  very  conspicuous  exhibition 
of  energy  or  capacity,  but  it  was  singularly  decisive  in  its  results. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  the  French  fleet  kept  the  sea 
in  face  of  the  united  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  It 
displayed  even  in  1690  a  marked  superiority  over  them.  Before 
the  struggle  ended  it  had  been  fairly  driven  into  port,  and  though 
its  failure  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
French  finances,  yet  the  inability  of  the  French  admirals  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  their  fleets,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  king's 
ministers  to  direct  the  efforts  of  his  naval  officers  to  the  most 

When  the  war  began  in  1689,  the  British  Admiralty  was  still 
suffering  from  the  disorders  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II., 
which  had  been  only  in  part  corrected  during  the  short  reign  of 
James  II.  The  first  squadrons  were  sent  out  late  and  in  in- 
sufficient strength.  The  Dutch,  crushed  by  the  obligation  to 
maintain  a  great  army,  found  an  increasing  difficulty  in  preparing 
their  fleet  for  action  early.  Louis  XIV.,  a  despotic  monarch, 
with  as  yet  unexhausted  resources,  had  it  within  his  power  to 
strike  first.  The  opportunity  offered  him  was  a  very  tempting 
one.  Ireland  was  still  loyal  to  King  James  II.,  and  would  there- 
fore have  afforded  an  admirable  basis  of  operations  to  a  French 
fleet.  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  profit  by  the  advantage 
thus  presented.  In  March  1689  King  James  was  landed  and 
reinforcements  were  prepared  for  him  at  Brest.  A  British 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Arthur  Herbert  (afterwards 
Lord  Torrington),  sent  to  intercept  them,  reached  the  French 
port  too  late,  and  on  returning  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  sighted 
the  convoy  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  on  the  10th  of  May. 
The  French  admiral  Chateaurcnault  held  on  to  Bantry  Bay, 
and  an  indecisive  encounter  took  place  on  the  nth  of  May. 
The  troops  and  stores  for  King  James  were  successfully  landed. 
Then  both  admirals,  the  British  and  the  French,  returned  home, 
and  neither  in  that  nor  in  the  following  year  was  any 
effort  made  by  the  French  to  gain  command  of  the  sea  bet* 
Ireland  and  England.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  French 
entered  the  Channel,  and  gained  a  success  over  the  • 
British  and  Dutch  fleets  on  the  10th  of  July  1600  (see  i 
Head,  Battle  or),  which  was  not  followed  up  by  vigorous 
action.  In  the  meantime  King  William  III.  passed  over  to 
Ireland  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  During  the  following 
year,  while  the  cause  of  King  James  was  being  finally  ruined 
in  Ireland,  the  main  French  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  battle.  During 
the  whole  of  1689, 1690  and  1691,  British  squadrons  were  active 
on  the  Irish  coast.  One  raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry  in  July 
1689,  and  another  convoyed  the  first  British  forces  sent  over 
under  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  Immediately  after  Beachy 
Head  in  1690,  a  part  of  the  Channel  fleet  carried  out  an  expedition 
under  the  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  Marlborough,  which  took 
Cork  and  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  south  of  the  island.  In 
1691  the  French  did  little  more  than  help  to  carry  away  the 
wreckage  of  their  allies  and  their  own  detachments.  In  1692 
a  vigorous  but  tardy  attempt  was  made  to  employ  their  fleet 
to  cover  an  invasion  of  England  (see  La  Hocue,  Battue  or). 
It  ended  in  defeat,  and  the  allies  remained  masters  of  the  Channel. 
The  defeat  of  La  Hogue  did  not  do  so  much  harm  to  the  naval 
power  of  King  Louis  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  In  the 
next  year,  1693,  he  was  able  to  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  Allies. 
The  important  Mediterranean  trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  called  for  convenience  the  Smyrna  convoy,  having 
been  delayed  during  the  previous  year,  anxious  measures  were 
taken  to  see  it  safe  on  its  road  in  1693.  But  the  arrangements 
of  the  allied  governments  and  admirals  were  not  good.  They 
made  no  effort  to  blockade  Brest,  nor  did  they  take  effective  steps 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  French  fleet  had  left  the  port. 
The  convoy  was  seen  beyond  the  Scilly  Isles  by  the  main  fleet. 
But  as  the  French  admiral  Tourville  had  left  Brest  for  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  with  a  powerful  force  and  had  been  joined  by  a 
squadron  from  Toulon,  the  whole  convoy  was  scattered  or  taken 
by  him,  in  the  latter  days  of  June,  near  Lagos.  But  though 
this  success  was  a  very  fair  equivalent  for  the  defeat  at  La 
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Hogue,  it  was  the  last  serious  effort  made  by  the  navy  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  this  war.  Want  of  money  compelled  him  to  lay  his 
fleet  up.  The  allies  were  now  free  to  make  full  use  of  their  own, 
to  harass  the  French  coast,  to  intercept  French  commerce,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  armies  acting  against  France.  Some  of 
the  operations  undertaken  by  them  were  more  remarkable  for 
the  violence  of  the  effort  than  for  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 
The  numerous  bombardments  of  French  Channel  ports,  and  the 
attempts  to  destroy  St  Malo,  the  great  nursery  of  the  active 
French  privateers,  by  infernal  machines,  did  little  harm.  A 
British  attack  on  Brest  in  June  1694  was  beaten  off  with  heavy 
loss.  The  scheme  had  been  betrayed  by  Jacobite  correspondents. 
Yet  the  inability  of  the  French  king  to  avert  these  enterprises 
showed  the  weakness  of  his  navy  and  the  limitations  of  his  power. 
The  protection  of  British  and  Dutch  commerce  was  never  com- 
plete, for  the  French  privateers  were  active  to  the  end.  But 
French  commerce  was  wholly  ruined. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  allies  that  their  co-operation 
with  armies  was  largely  with  the  forces  of  a  power  so  languid 
and  so  bankrupt  as  Spain.  Yet  the  series  of  operations  directed 
by  Russel  in  the  Mediterranean  throughout  1604  and  169s 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  allied  fleet,  and  checked 
the  advance  of  the  French  in  Catalonia.  Contemporary  with 
l  be  campaigns  in  Europe  was  a  long  series  of  cruises  against  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies,  undertaken  by  the  British  navy, 
with  more  or  less  help  from  the  Dutch  and  a  little  feeble  assistance 
from  the  Spaniards.  They  began  with  the  cruise  of  Captain 
Lawrence  Wright  in  1600-1601,  and  ended  with  that  of  Admiral 
Nevil  in  1696-1697.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  attained  to  any 
very  honourable  achievement,  or  even  did  much  to  weaken  the 
French  hold  on  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America.  Some,  and  notably  the  attack  made  on  Quebec  by 
Sir  William  Phips  in  1690,  with  a  force  raised  in  the  British 
colonies,  ended  in  defeat.  None  of  them  was  so  triumphant 
as  the  plunder  of  Cartagena  in  South  America  by  the  Frenchman 
Poistis,  in  1697,  at  the  head  of  a  semi-piratical  force.  Too  often 
there  was  absolute  misconduct.  In  the  buccaneering  and  piratical 
atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies,  the  naval  officers  of  the  day, 
who  were  still  infected  with  the  corruption  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  who  calculated  on  distance  from  home  to  secure  them 
immunity,  sank  nearly  to  the  level  of  pirates  and  buccaneers. 
The  indifference  of  the  age  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  its  ignorance 
of  them,  caused  the  ravages  0/  disease  to  be  frightful.  In  the 
case  of  Admiral  Nevfl's  squadron,  the  admiral  himself  and  all 
his  captains  except  one,  died  during  the  cruise,  and  the  ships 
were  unmanned.  Yet  it  was  their  own  vices  which  caused 
these  expeditions  to  fail,  and  not  the  strength  of  the  French 
defence.  When  the  war  ended,  the  navy  of  King  Louis  XIV. 
had  disappeared  from  the  sea. 

Sec  Burchett,  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea  during  the  War 
sriiA  Franc*.  1688-1697  (London.  1703);  Lcdiard,  Naval  History 
(London.  1735),  particularly  valuable  for  the  quotations  in  hit 
notes.  For  the  West  Indian  voyages,  Trondc,  Batailtes  novates  it 
la  Frame*  (Paris,  1867);  De  Yongne,  Ctsckitdems  van  ket  Ncdtr- 
Undseht  Ztewexn  (Haarlem,  i860).  (D.  H.) 

GRAND  CANARY  (Gran  Canaria),  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Spanish  archipelago  of  the  Canary 
Islands  (?.?.).  Pop.  (1900)  137,471;  area  523  sq.  m.  Grand 
Canary,  the  most  fertile  island  of  the  group,  is  nearly  circular 
in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  34  m.  and  a  circumference  of  75  m. 
The  interior  is  a  mass  of  mountain  with  ravines  radiating  to 
the  shore.  Its  highest  peak,  Los  Pesos,  is  6400  ft.  Large 
tracts  are  covered  with  native  pine  {P.  comaritnris).  There  are 
several  mineral  springs  on  the  island.  I -as  Palmas  (pop.  44,517), 
the  capital,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  Telde  (8978), 
the  second  place  in  the  island,  stands  on  a  plain,  surrounded 
by  palm  trees.  At  Atalaya,  a  short  distance  from  Las  Palmas, 
the  making  of  earthenware  vessels  employs  some  hundreds 
cf  peopie,  who  inhabit  holes  made  in  the  tufa. 

GRAND  CANYON,  a  profound  gorge  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  Ariaooa,  In  the  south-western  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  carved  in  the  plateau  region  by  the  Colorado  river. 
Of  it  Captain  Dottoo  says: "  Those  who  have  long  and  carefully 


studied  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  do  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  pronounce  it  by  far  the  most  sublime  of  all 
earthly  spectacles  ";  and  this  is  alio  the  verdict  of  many  who 
have  only  viewed  it  in  one  or  two  of  its  parts. 

The  Colorado  river  is  made  by  the  junction  of  two  large  streams, 
the  Green  and  Grand,  fed  by  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  has  a  length  of  about  3000  m.  and  a  drainage 
area  of  255,000  sq.  in.,  emptying  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  In  its  course  the  Colorado  passes  through  a  mountain 
section;  then  a  plateau  section;  and  finally  a  desert  lowland 
section  which  extends  to  its  mouth.  It  is  in  the  plateau  section 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  situated.  Here  the  surface  of  the 
country  lies  from  5000  to  9000  ft.  above  sea-level,  being  a  table- 
land region  of  buttes  and  mesas  diversified  by  lava  intrusions, 
flows  and  cinder  cones.  The  region  consists  in  the  main  of 
stratified  rocks  bodily  uplifted  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
though  profoundly  faulted  here  and  there,  and  with  some 
moderate  folding.  For  a  thousand  miles  the  river  has  cut  a 
scries  of  canyons,  bearing  different  names,  which  reach  their 
culmination  in  the  Marble  Canyon,  66  m.  long,  and  the  contiguous 
Grand  Canyon  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  217  m.  farther 
down  stream,  making  a  total  length  of  continuous  canyon  from 
3000  to  6000  ft.  in  depth,  for  a  distance  of  283  m.,  the  longest 
and  deepest  canyon  in  the  world.  This  huge  gash  in  the  earth 
is  the  work  of  the  Colorado  river,  with  accompanying  weathering, 
through  long  ages;  and  the  river  is  still  engaged  in  deepening 
it  as  it  rushes  along  the  canyon  bottom. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  enclosing  plateau  have  sufficient 
rainfall  for  forests,  whose  growth  is  also  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  cool  climate  and  consequently  retarded  evaporation; 
but  the  less  elevated  portions  have  an  arid  climate,  while  the 
climate  in  the  canyon  bottom  is  that  of  the  true  desert.  Thus 
the  canyon  is  really  in  a  desert  region,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  only  two  living  streams  enter  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
500  m.  from  the  Green  river  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Canyon;  and  only  one,  the  Kanab  Creek,  enters  the  Grand 
Canyon  itself.  This,  moreover,  is  dry  during  most  of  the  year. 
In  spite  of  this  lack  of  tributaries,  a  large  volume  of  water  flows 
through  the  canyon  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  some  coming 
from  the  scattered  tributaries,  some  from  springs,  but  most 
from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  distant  mountains  about  the 
headwaters.  Owing  to  enclosure  between  steeply  rising  canyon 
walls,  evaporation  is  retarded,  thus  increasing  the  possibility 
of  the  long  journey  of  the  water  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
across  a  vast  stretch  of  arid  land. 

The  river  in  the  canyon  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  an  unknown 
depth,  and  at  times  of  flood  has  a  greatly  increased  volume. 
The  river  varies  in  width  from  50  ft.  in  some  of  the  narrow 
Granite  Gorges,  where  it  bathes  both  rock  walls,  to  500  or  600 
ft.  in  more  open  places.  In  the  383  m.  of  the  Marble  and  Grand 
Canyons,  the  river  falls  2330  ft.,  and  at  one  point  has  a  fall  of 
210  ft.  in  10  m.  The  current  velocity  varies  from  3  to  20  or 
more  miles  per  hour,  being  increased  in  places  by  low  falls  and 
rapids;  but  there  are  no  high  falls  below  the  junction  of  the 
Green  and  Grand. 

Besides  the  canyons  of  the  main  river,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  lateral  canyons  occupied  by  streams  at  intervals  of  heavy 
rain.  As  Powell  says,  the  region  "  is  a  composite  of  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  gorges."  There  are  "  thousands  of 
gorges  like  that  below  Niagara  Falls,  and  there  are  a  thousand 
Yosemites."  The  largest  of  all,  the  Grand  Canyon,  has  an 
average  depth  of  4000  ft.  and  a  width  of  4}  to  13  m.  For  a 
long  distance,  where  crossing  the  Kaibab  plateau,  the  depth 
is  6000  ft.  For  much  of  the  distance  there  is  an  inner  narrower 
gorge  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  broad  outer  canyon.  The  narrow 
gorge  is  in  some  places  no  more  than  3500  ft.  wide  at  the  top. 
To  illustrate  the  depth  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  Powell  writes: 
"  Pluck  up  Mount  Washington  (6793  ft.  high)  by  the  roots  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  drop  it  head  first  into  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  the  dam  will  not  force  its  waters  over  the  wall." 

While  there  are  notable  differences  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
from  point  to  point t  tbc  01x111  dcmcQt-s  »ltc  much  Alike  throughout 
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iu  length,  and  are  due  to  the  succession  of  rock  strata  revealed 
in  the  canyon  walla.  At  the  base,  for  some  800  ft.,  there  is  a 
complex  of  crystalline  rocks  of  early  geological  age,  consisting 
of  gneiss,  schist,  slate  and  other  rocks,  greatly  plicated  and 
traversed  by  dikes  and  granite  intrusions.  This  is  an  ancient 
mountain  mass,  which  has  been  greatly  denuded.  On  it  rest 
a  series  of  durable  quartzite  beds  inclined  to  the  horizontal, 
forming  about  800  ft.  more  of  the  lower  canyon  walL  On  this 
come  first  500  ft.  of  greenish  sandstones  and  then  700  ft.  of 
bedded  sandstone  and  limestone  strata,  some  massive  and  some 
thin,  which  on  weathering  form  a  scries  of  alcoves.  These  beds, 
like  those  above,  are  in  nearly  horizontal  position.  Above  this 
comes  1600  ft.  of  limestone — often  a  beautiful  marble,  as  in  the 
Marble  Canyon,  but  in  the  Grand  Canyon  stained  a  brilliant 
red  by  iron  oxide  washed  from  overlying  beds.  Above  this 
"  red  wall  "  are  800  ft.  of  grey  and  bright  red  sandstone  beds 
looking  "  like  vast  ribbons  of  landscape."  At  the  top  of  the 
canyon  is  1000  ft.  of  limestone  with  gypsum  and  chert,  noted 
for  the  pinnacles  and  towers  which  denudation  has  developed. 
It  is  these  different  rock  beds,  with  their  various  colours,  and 
the  differences  in  the  effect  of  weathering  upon  them,  that  give 
the  great  variety  and  grandeur  to  the  canyon  scenery.  There 
are  towers  and  turrets,  pinnacles  and  alcoves,  cliffs,  ledges, 
crags  and  moderate  talus  slopes,  each  with  its  characteristic 
colour  and  form  according  to  the  set  of  strata  in  which  it  lies. 
The  main  river  has  cleft  the  plateau  in  a  huge  gash;  innumerable 
side  gorges  have  cut  it  to  right  and  left;  and  weathering  has 
etched  out  the  cliffs  and  crags  and  helped  to  paint  it  in  the  gaudy 
colour  bands  that  stretch  before  the  eye.  There  is  grandeur 
here  and  wcirdnc&s  in  abundance,  but  beauty  is  lacking.  Powell 
puts  the  case  graphically  when  he  writes:  "  A  wall  of  homo- 
geneous granite  like  that  in  the  Yoscmitc  is  but  a  naked  wall, 
whether  it  be  1000  or  5000  ft.  high.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
feet  mean  nothing  to  the  eye  when  they  stand  in  a  meaningless 
front.  A  mountain  covered  by  pure  snow  10,000  ft.  high  has 
but  little  more  effect  on  the  imagination  than  a  mountain  of 
snow  1000  ft.  high— it  is  but  more  of  the  same  thing;  but  a 
facade  of  seven  systems  of  rock  has  its  sublimity  multiplied 
•evenfold." 

To  the  ordinary  person  most  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  at 
present  inaccessible,  for,  as  PoweU  states,  "  a  year  scarcely 
suffices  to  sec  it  all  ";  and  "  it  is  a  region  more  difficult  to 
traverse  than  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas."  But  a  part  of  the 
canyon  is  now  easily  accessible  to  tourists.  A  trail  leads  from 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  railway  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona; 
and  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  extends  from  Williams,  Arizona, 
to  a  hotel  on  the  very  brink  of  the  canyon.  The  plateau,  which 
in  places  bears  an  open  forest,  mainly  of  pine,  varies  in  elevation, 
but  is  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  fairly  level  terrace  tops  with 
steep  faces,  with  mesas  and  buttes  here  and  there,  and,  especially 
near  the  huge  extinct  volcano  of  San  Francisco  mountain, 
with  much  evidence  of  former  volcanic  activity,  including 
numerous  cinder  cones.  The  traveller  comes  abruptly  to  the 
edge  of  the  canyon,  at  whose  bottom,  over  a  mile  below,  is  seen 
the  silvery  thread  of  water  where  the  muddy  torrent  rushes 
along  on  its  never-ceasing  task  of  sawing  its  way  into  the  depths 
of  the  earth.  Opposite  rise  the  highly  coloured  and  terraced 
slopes  of  the  other  canyon  wall,  whose  crest  is  fully  1 1  m.  distant. 

Down  by  the  river  are  the  folded  rocks  of  an  ancient  mountain 
system,  formed  before  vertebrate  life  appeared  on  the  earth, 
then  worn  to  an  almost  level  condition  through  untold  ages  of 
slow  denudation.  Slowly,  then,  the  mountains  sank  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  Carboniferous  Period— about  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds— sediments  began  to 
bury  the  ancient  mountains.  This  lasted  through  other  untold 
ages  until  the  Tertiary  Period— through  much  of  the  Palaeozoic 
and  all  of  the  Mcsozoic  lime — and  a  total  of  from  1 7,000  to  16,000 
ft.  of  sediments  were  deposited.  Since  then  erosion  has  been 
dominant,  and  the  river  has  eaten  iu  way  down  to,  and  into, 
the  deeply  buried  mountains,  opening  the  strata  for  us  to  read, 
like  the  pages  of  a  book.  In  some  parts  of  the  plateau  region  as 
much  as  30,000  ft.  of  rock  have  been  stripped  away,  and  over 


an  area  of  joo.ooo  sq.  m.  an  average  of  over  6000  ft.  has  been 

removed. 

The  Grand  Canyon  was  probably  discovered  by  G  X.  de  Cardenas 
in  1540,  but  for  320  years  the  inaccessibility  of  the  region 
prevented  its  exploration.  Various  people  visited  parts  of  h 
or  made  reports  regarding  it;  and  the  Ives  Expedition  of  185S 
contains  a  report  upon  the  canyon  written  by  Prof.  J.  S.  New- 
berry. But  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  first  real  exploration 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  was  made.  In  that  year  Major  J.  VY. 
Powell,  with  five  associates  (three  left  the  party  in  the  Grand 
Canyon),  made  the  complete  journey  by  boat  from  the  junction 
of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  This  hazardous  journey  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  remarkable  explorations  ever  undertaken  in  North 
America;  and  Powell's  descriptions  of  the  expedition  are 
among  the  most  fascinating  accounts  of  travel  relating  to  the 
continent.  Powell  made  another  expedition  in  1S71,  but  did 
not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  canyon.  The  government  survey 
conducted  by  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler  also  explored  parts 
of  the  canyon,  and  C.  E.  Dulton  carried  on  extensive 
studies  of  the  canyon  and  the  contiguous  plateau  region. 
In  1890  Robert  B.  Stanton,  with  six  associates,  went  through 
the  canyon  in  boats,  making  a  survey  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  building  a  railway  along  its  base.  Two  other 
parties,  one  in  1896  (Nat.  Galloway  and  William  Richmond) 
the  other  in  1S97  (George  F.  Flavell  and  companion),  have 
made  the  journey  through  the  canyon.  So  far  as  there  is 
record  these  are  the  only  four  parties  tl — t  have  ever  made 
the  complete  joumcy  through  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  his 
sometimes  been  said  that  James  White  made  the  passage  of 
the  canyon  before  Powell  did;  but  this  story  rests  upon  to 
real  basis. 

For  accounts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  see  J.  W. 
Powell,  Explorations  of  tk*  Colorado  Ktver  of  ike  West  and  Us  Tnb%- 
torus  (Washington,  1 875);  J.  W.  Powell,  Canyons  of  tk*  Celmu 
(Mcadvillc,  Pa.,  1895);  F.  S.  Dcllcnbaugh,  Tk*  Romance  of  the 
Colorado  River  (New  York,  1903);  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton.  Tenter} 
History  of  Ike  Grand  Canyon  District,  wiXa  Atlas  (Washington,  ifcftj:. 
being  Monograph  So. 2,  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Seeal«o  iheeicrUer: 
topographic  map  of  the  Grand  Canyon  prepared  by  F.  K.  Mattbci 
and  published  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  (R.  S»  T.) 

GRAND-DUKE  (Fr.  grand -due,  Ital.  grandnca,  Ger.  Crest- 
henog),  a  title  borne  by  princes  ranking  between  king  and  duke. 
The  dignity  was  first  bestowed  in  1567  by  Pope  Pius  V.  on  Duke 
Cosimo  I.  of  Florence,  his  son  Francis  obtaining  the  emperor's 
confirmation  in  1576;  and  the  predicate  "Royal  Highness" 
was  added  in  1609.  In  1806  Napoleon  created  his  brother-in-law 
Joachim  Murat,  grand-duke  of  Berg,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
title  was  assumed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the 
elector  of  Baden,  and  the  new  ruler  of  the  secularized  bishopric 
of  Wiirzburg  (formerly  Ferdinand  III.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany) 
on  joining  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  title  is 
borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  Luxemburg,  Saxe-Weimar  (grand- 
duke  of  Saxony),  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin,  Mccklenburg-Streiia. 
and  Oldenburg  (since  1819),  as  well  as  by  those  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and  Baden.  The  emperor  of  Austria  includes  among  ha 
titles  those  of  grand-duke  of  Cracow  and  Tuscany,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  those  of  grand-duke  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Posen. 
The  title  is  also  retained  by  the  dispossessed  Habsburg-Lorraine 
dynasty  of  Tuscany. 

Grand-duke  is  also  the  conventional  English  equivalent  of 
the  Russian  veMsiy  knyaz,  more  properly  "  grand-prince  "  (Ger. 
GrossfUrst),  at  one  time  the  title  of  the  rulers  of  Russia,  who, 
as  the  eldest  born  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  exercised  overiordshi? 
over  the  udyelniyt  knyazi  or  local  princes.  On  the  partition  cf 
the  inheritance  of  Rurik,  the  eldest  of  each  branch  assumed 
the  title  of  grand-prince.  Under  the  domination  of  the  GoWc: 
Horde  the  right  to  bestow  the  title  vtHkiy  knyat  was  reserved  by 
the  Tatar  Khan,  who  gave  it  to  the  prince  of  Moskow.  la 
Lithuania  this  title  also  symbolized  a  similar  overlord  ship,  and 
it  passed  to  the  kings  of  Poland  on  the  union  of  Lithuania  with 
the  Polish  .republic.   The  style  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  no* 
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includes  the  titles  of  grand-duke  (vrllkty  kny<u)  of  Smolensk, 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia  and  Finland.  Until  1886  this 
title  grand-duke  or  grand-duchess,  with  the  style  "  Imperial 
Highness,"  was  borne  by  all  descendant!  of  the  imperial  house. 
It  b  now  confined  to  the  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  male  grandchildren  of  the  emperor.  The  other  members  of 
the  imperial  house  bear  the  title  of  prince  (inyos)  and  princess 
(tnyaginyo,  if  married,  Jtnyaskna,  if  unmarried)  with  the  style  of 
"  Highness."  The  emperor  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Hungary, 
also  bears  this  title  as  "  grand-duke  "  of  Transylvania,  which 
was  erected  into  a  "  grand-princedom  "  (Gross/ urstent urn)  in 
1765  by  Maria  Theresa. 

GRAND  EE  (Span.  Grande),  a  title  of  honour  borne  by  the 
highest  class  of  (he  Spanish  nobility.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  originally  assumed  by  the  most  important  nobles  to  dis- 
t  inguish  tbem  from  the  mass  of  the  rues  kombrcs,  or  great  barons 
of  the  realm.  It  was  thus,  as  Seldcn  points  out,  not  a  general 
term  denoting  a  class,  but  "an  additional  dignity  not  only  to 
all  dukes,  but  to  some  marquesses  and  condes  also  "  (TilUs  of 
Honor,  ed.  167s,  p.  478).  It  formerly  implied  certain  privileges, 
notably  that  of  sitting  covered  in  the  royal  presence  Until 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when  the  power  of  the 
territorial  nobles  was  broken,  the  grandees  bad  also  certain  more 
important  rights,  e.g.  freedom  from  taxation,  immunity  from 
arrest  save  at  the  king's  express  command,  and  even — in  certain 
cases— the  right  to  renounce  their  allegiance  and  make  war  on 
the  king.  Their  number  and  privileges  were  further  restricted 
by  Charles  I.  (the  emperor  Charles  V.),  who  reserved  to  the 
crown  the  right  to  bestow  the  title.  The  grandees  of  Spain  were 
further  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  those  who  spoke  to  the 
king  and  received  his  reply  with  their  heads  covered;  (2)  those 
who  addressed  him  uncovered,  but  put  on  their  hats  to  hear  his 
answer;  (3)  those  who  awaited  the  permission  of  the  king  before 
covering  themselves.  All  grandees  were  addressed  by  the  king 
as  "  my  cousin  "  (mi  primo),  whereas  ordinary  nobles  were 
only  qualified  as  "  my  kinsman  "  (mi  paritnlt).  The  title  of 
"  grandee,"  abolished  under  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  revived 
in  1 834,  when  by  the  Ettciudo  real  grandees  were  given  precedence 
In  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  designation  is  npw,  however, 
purely  titular,  and  implies  neither  privilege  nor  power. 

GRAND  PORKS,  a  city  in  the  Boundary  district  of  British 
Columbia;  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks 
of  the.  Kettle  river,  2  m.  N.  of  the  international  boundary.  Pop. 
(iqoS)  about  J 500.  It  is  in  a  good  agricultural  district,  but 
owes  its  importance  largely  to  the  erection  here  of  the  extensive 
smelting  plant  of  the  Gran  by  Consolidated  Company,  which 
smelts  the  ores  obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Boundary 
country,  but  chiefly  those  from  the  Knob  Hill  and  Old  Ironsides 
mines.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  as  well  as  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  runs  to  Grand  Forks,  which  thus  has  excellent 
railway  communication  with  the  south  and  cast. 

GRAND  FORKS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Grand  Forks 
county.  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  river 
(of  the  North)  and  Red  Lake  river  (whence  its  name),  about 
80  m.  N.  of  Fargo.  Pop.  (1000)  7051,  of  whom  J781  were 
foreign -born;  (1005)  io,H7;  (1910)  27.888.  It  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  railways,  and  has  a 
considerable  river  traffic,  the  Red  river  (when  dredged)  having  a 
channel  60  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep  at  low  water  below  Grand 
Forks.  At  University,  a  small  suburb,  is  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  (co-educational;  opened  1884).  Affiliated  with 
it  is  Wesley  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  now  at  Grand  Forks 
(with  a  campus  adjoining  that  of  the  University),  but  formerly 
the  -Red  River  Valley  University  at  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota. 
In  1007-1008  the  University  had  57  instructors  and  861  students; 
its  library  had  25,000  bound  volumes  and  5000  pamphlets.  At 
Grand  Forks,  also,  are  St  Bernard's  Ursuline  Academy  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  Grand  Forks  College  (Lutheran).  Among  the 
city's  principal  buildings  are  the  public  library,  the  Federal 
building  and  a  Y.M.C.A.  building.  As  the  centre  of  the  great 
wheat  valley  of  the  Red  river,  it  has  a  busy  trade  in  wheat,  flour 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  as  well  as  large 


jobbing  interests.  There  are  railway  car-shops  here,  and  among 
the  manufactures  are  crackers,  brooms,  bricks  and  tiles  and 
cement.  The  municipality  owns  its  water-works  and  an  electric 
lighting  plant  for  street  lighting.  In  1801  John  Cameron  (d.  1 804 ) 
erected  a  temporary  trading  post  for  the  North-West  Fur 
Company  on  the  site  of  the  present  city;  it  afterwards  became 
a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  in  1871,  and  Grand  Forks  was 
reached  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1881. 

GRAND  HAVEN,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Ottawa  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river,  30  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
78  m.  E.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1900)  4743,  of  whom  1277  were 
foreign-born;  (1004J  5239,  (1910)  S856.  It  is  served  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Perc  Marquette  railways,  and  by  steamboat 
lines  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  lake  ports,  and  is  connect  ed 
with  Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon  by  an  electric  line.  The 
city  manufactures  pianos,  refrigerators,  printing  presses  and 
leather,  is  a  centre  for  the  shipment  of  fruit  and  celery;  and 
has  valuable  fisheries  near— fresh,  salt  and  smoked  fish,  especially 
whitefish,  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities.  Grand  Haven 
is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Customs  District  of  Michigan,  and  has 
a  small  export  and  import  trade.  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant.  A  trading 
post  was  established  here  about  1821  by  an  agent  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  but  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  city  did  not 
begin  until  1834.  Grand  Haven  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1836, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867. 

GRANDIER,  URBAN  (1500-1634).  priest  of  the  church  of 
Sainte  Croix  at  Loudun  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  France,  was 
accused  of  witchcraft  in  1632  by  some  hysterical  novices  of 
the  Carmelite  Convent,  where  the  trial,  protracted  for  two 
years,  was  held.  Grandier  was  found  guilty  and  burnt  alive 
at  Loudun  on  the  tSth  of  August  1634. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hall  county, 
Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Platte  river,  about  1  $4  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Omaha.  Pop.  (1000)  7354  (1339  foreign-born) ;  (1910)  10,326. 
It  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft 
Quincy,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  railways,  being  the 
western  terminus  of  the  last-named  line  and  a  southern  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  slope 
skirting  the  broad,  level  bottom-lands  of  the  Platte  river,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  farming  region.  Grand  Island  College  ( Baptist ; 
co-educational)  was  established  in  1892  and  the  Grand  Island 
Business  and  Normal  College  in  1800;  and  the  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  state  Sailors'  and  Soldiers'  Home,  established  in  1888. 
Grand  Island  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  in  groceries,  fruits,  &c; 
is  an  important  horse-market,  and  has  large  stock-yards.  There 
arc  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  city,  and  among  its  manu- 
factures are  beet -sugar — Grand  Island  is  in  one  of  the  principal 
beet-sugar-growing  districts  of  the  state — brooms,  wire  fences, 
confectionery  and  canned  corn.  The  most  important  industry 
of  the  county  is  the  raising  and  feeding  of  sheep  and  neat  cattle. 
A  "  Grand  Island  "  was  founded  in  1857,  and  was  named  from 
a  large  island  (nearly  50  m.  long)  in  the  Platte  opposite  its  site; 
but  the  present  city  was  laid  out  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  1S66. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1873. 

GRANDMONTINES,  a  religious  order  founded  by  St  Stephen 
of  Thiers  in  Auvergne  towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century. 
St  Stephen  was  so  impressed  by  the  lives  of  the  hermits  whom  he 
saw  in  Calabria  that  he  desired  to  introduce  the  same  manner 
of  life  into  his  native  country.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  1073 
obtained  the  pope's  permission  to  establish  an  order.  He 
betook  himself  to  Auvergne,  and  in  the  desert  of  Murct,  near 
Limoges,  be  made  himself  a  hut  of  branches  of  trees  and  lived 
there  for  some  time  in  complete  solitude.  A  few  disciples 
gathered  round  him,  and  a  community  was  formed.  The  rule 
was  not  reduced  to  writing  until  after  Stephen's  death,  1124. 
The  life  was  eremitical  and  very  severe  in  regard  to  silence, 
diet  and  bodily  austerities;  it  was  modelled  after  the  rule  of 
the  Camaldolese,  but  various  regulations  were  adopted  from 
the  Augustiniaa  canons.  The  superior  was  called  the  "Corrector." 
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About  1 1 50  the  hermits,  being  compelled  to  leave  Muret,  settled 
in  the  neighbouring  desert  of  Grandmont,  whence  the  order 
derived  its  name.  Louis  VII.  founded  a  house  at  Vincennes 
near  Paris,  and  the  order  had  a  great  vogue  in  France,  as  many 
as  sixty  houses  being  established  by  11 70,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  found  favour  out  of  France;  it  bad,  however,  a  couple  of 
cells  in  England  up  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  The 
system  of  lay  brothers  was  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
management  of  the  temporals  was  in  great  measure  left  in  their 
hands;  the  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  the  quarrels 
between  the  lay  brothers  and  the  choir  monks  were  a  constant 
source  of  weakness.  Later  centuries  witnessed  mitigations  and 
reforms  in  the  life,  and  at  last  the  order  came  to  an  end  just 
before  the  French  Revolution.  There  were  t  wo  or  three  convents  of 
Grandmont  inc  nuns.   The  order  played  no  great  part  in  history. 

Sec  Helyot,  Hist,  its  ordres  rtliptux  (1714),  vii.  cc.  54,  55;  Max 
Hcitnbucher,  Ordtn  und  Kcneregationen  (1896),  i.  (  31 ;  and  the 
art.  in  Wetxer  and  Welte,  KirchtnUxiton  (cd.  2),  and  in  Hcrzog, 
RtaUncyklop&dit  (ed.  3).  (E.  C.  B.) 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Kent  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Grand  river, 
about  30  m.  from  Lake  Michigan  and  145  m.  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  (1890)  60,378;  (1900)  87,565,  of  whom  23,896  were 
foreign-born  and  604  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  112,571. 
Of  the  foreign-born  population  in  1000,  11,137  were  Hollanders; 
3318  English- Canadians;  3253  Germans;  1137  Irish;  1060  from 
German  Poland;  and  1026  from  England.  Grand  Rapids  is 
served  by  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Pert  Marquette  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  it  Indiana  railways,  and  by  electric  interurban  railways. 
The  valley  here  is  about  2  m.  wide,  with  a  range  of  hills  on 
cither  side,  and  about  midway  between  these  hills  the  river  flows 
over  a  limestone  bed,  falling  about  18  ft.  in  1  m.  Factories  and 
mills  line  both  banks,  but  the  business  blocks  are  nearly  all 
along  the  foot  of  the  E.  range  of  bills;  the  finest  residences 
command  picturesque  views  from  the  hills  farther  back,  the 
residences  on  the  W.  side  being  less  pretentious  and  standing 
on  bottom-lands.  The  principal  business  thoroughfares  are 
Canal,  Monroe  and  Division  streets.  Among  the  important 
buildings  are  the  United  States  Government  building  (Grand 
Rapids  is  the  scat  of  the  southern  division  of  the  Federal  judicial 
district  of  western  Michigan),  the  County  Court  house,  the  city 
hall,  the  public  library  (presented  by  Martin  A.  Ryerson  of 
Chicago),  the  Manufacturer's  building,  the  Evening  Press 
building,  the  Michigan  Trust  building  and  several  handsome 
churches.  The  principal  charitable  institutions  are  the  municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium;  the  city  hospital;  the  Union  Benevo- 
lent Association,  which  maintains  a  home  and  hospital  for  the 
indigent,  together  with  a  training  school  for  nurses;  Saint 
John's  orphan  asylum  (under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Dominican  Sisters);  Saint  Mary's  hospital  (in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy);  Butterworth  hospital  (with  a  training  school 
for  nurses);  the  Woman's  Home  and  Hospital,  maintained 
largely  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  the 
Aldrich  Memorial  Deaconess*  Home;  the  D.  A.  Blodgclt 
Memorial  Children's  Home,  and  the  Michigan  Masonic  Home. 
About  1  m.  N.  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  river,  is  the  Michigan 
Soldiers'  Home,  with  accommodation  for  500.  On  the  E. 
limits  of  the  city  is  Reed's  Lake,  a  popular  resort  during  the 
summer  season.  The  city  is  the  sec  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishops.  In  1907-1908,  through  the 
efforts  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  improvement  of  the  city,  appropriations  were  made  for 
a  "  city  plan,"  and  flood  walls  were  completed  for  the  protection 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  from  inundation.  The  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  cereals  and  vegetables  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  ample  facilities  for  transportation  by  rail  and  by 
the  river,  which  is  navigable  from  below  the  rapids  to  its  mouth, 
make  the  commerce  and  trade  of  Grand  Rapids  very  important. 
The  manufacturing  interests  are  greatly  promoted  by  the  fine 
water-power,  and  as  a  furniture  centre  the  city  has  a  world-wide 
reputation — the  value  of  the  furniture  manufactured  within  its 


limits  in  1904  amounted  to  $9,409,097,  about  5-5%  of  the  value 
of  all  furniture  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Grand 
Rapids  manufactures  carpet  sweepers — a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  world's  product,— flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  planing-mill  products, 
school  seats,  wood-working  tools,  fly  paper,  calcined  plaster, 
barrels,  kegs,  carriages,  wagons,  agricultural  implements  and 
bricks  and  tile.  The  total  factory  product  in  1904  was  valued 
at  $31,032,589,  an  increase  of  39'6%  in  four  years. 

On  the  site  of  Grand  Rapids  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  large 
Ottawa  Indian  village,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  a 
Baptist  mission  was  established  in  1824.  Two  years  later  a  trad- 
ing post  joined  the  mission,  in  1833  a  saw  mill  was  built,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  the  growth  was  rapid.  The  settlement  was 
organized  as  a  town  in  1834,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1838, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1850,  the  city  charter  being  revised 
in  1857,  1871,  1877  and  1905. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wood  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  about 
137  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1900)  4493,  of  whom  1073 
were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  6(57;  (1910)  6521.  It  is  served 
by  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the  Green  Bay  It 
Western,  the  Chicago  &  Nortb-Western,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee 8c  St  Paul  railways.  It  is  a  railway  and  distributing 
centre,  and  has  manufactories  of  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
hubs  and  spokes,  woodenwarc,  paper,  wood-pulp,  furniture  and 
flour.  The  public  buildings  include  a  post  office,  court  house,  city 
hall,  city  hospital  and  the  T.  B.  Scott  Free  Public  Library  (1892). 
The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water-works;  the  electric-lighting 
and  telephone  companies  are  co-operative.  Grand  Rapids  was 
first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1869.  That  part  of  Grand  Rapids  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river  was  formerly  the  city  of 
Centralis  (pop.  in  1890,  U3S);  it  was  annexed  in  1900. 

GRANDSON  (Gcr.  Crandsee),  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Vaud,  near  the  south-western  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel, 
and  by  rail  20  m.  S.W.  of  Neuchatel  and  3  m.  N.  of  Yverdon. 
Its  population  in  1900  was  1771,  mainly  French-speaking  and 
Protestant.  Its  ancient  castle  was  long  the  home  of  a  noted  race 
of  barons,  while  in  the  very  old  church  (once  belonging  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery)  there  are  a  number  of  Roman  columns, 
&c,  from  Avenches  and  Yverdon.  It  has  now  a  tobacco  factory. 
Its  lords  were  vassals  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  till  in  1475  the  castle 
was  taken  by  the  Swiss  at  the  beginning  of  their  war  with  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  ally  was  the  duchess  of  Savoy. 
It  was  retaken  by  Chajles  in  February  1476,  and  the  garrison 
put  to  death.  The  Swiss  hastened  to  revenge  this  deed,  and  in 
a  famous  battle  (2nd  March  1476)  defeated  Charles  with  great 
loss,  capturing  much  booty.  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  between 
Concise  and  Corcclles,  north-east  of  the  town,  and  is  marked  by 
several  columns,  perhaps  ancient  menhirs.  Grandson  was  thence- 
forward till  1798  ruled  in  common  by  Berne  and  Fribourg,  and 
then  was  given  to  the  canton  du  Ix'man,  which  in  1803  became 
that  of  Vaud. 

See  F.  Chabloz,  La  BatoiUe  de  Grandson  (Lausanne,  1897). 

GRANET.  FRANCOIS  MARIOS  (1777-1849),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  17th  of  December  1777;  his 
father  was  a  small  builder.  The  boy's  strong  desires  led  his 
parents  to  place  him — after  some  preliminary  teaching  from 
a  passing  Italian  artist— in  a  free  school  of  art  directed  by 
M.  Const  ant  in ,  a  landscape  painter  of  some  reputation.  In  1793 
Granet  followed  the  volunteers  of  Aix  to  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
at  the  close  of  which  be  obtained  employment  as  a  decorator  in 
the  arsenal.  Whilst  a  lad  he  had,  at  Aix,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  young  comte  de  Forbin,  and  upon  his  invitation  Granet, 
in  the  year  1797,  went  to  Paris.  De  Forbin  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  David,  and  Granet  entered  the  same  studio.  Later  he 
got  possession  of  a  cell  in  the  convent  of  Capuchins,  which, 
having  served  for  a  manufactory  of  assi gnats  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  afterwards  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  artists. 
In  the  changing  lights  and  shadows  of  the  corridors  of  the 
Capuchins,  Granet  found  the  materials  for  that  one  picture  to 
the  painting  of  which,  with  varying  success,  he  devoted  his  life. 
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In  1802  be  left  Paris  for  Rome,  where  be  remained  until  1819, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  bringing  with  him  besides  various 
other  works  one  of  fourteen  repetitions  of  his  celebrated  Chocur 
des  Capucins,  executed  in  181 1.  Tbe  figures  of  the  monks 
celebrating  mass  are  uken  in  this  subject  as  a  substantive  part 
of  the  architectural  effect,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  Granet's 
works,  even  with  those  in  which  the  figure  subject  would  seem 
to  assert  its  importance,  and  its  historical  or  romantic  interest. 
"  Stella  painting  a  Madonna  on  his  Prison  Wall,"  1810  (Leuchten- 
berg  collection);  "  Sod o ma  a  l'hopital,"  18(5  (Louvre); 
"Basilique  basse  de  St  Francois  d'Assise,"  1833  (Louvre); 
"Rachat  de  prisonniers,"  i8ji  (Louvre);  "Mort  de  Poussin," 
1834  (Villa  Demidoff,  Florence),  are  among  his  principal  works, 
all  are  marked  by  the  same  peculiarities,  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  tone.  In  1819  Louis  Philippe  decorated  Granet,  and  after- 
wards named  him  Chevalier  de  1'Ordre  St  Michel,  and  Conser- 
vateur  des  tableaux  de  Versailles  (1826).  He  became  member  of 
tbe  institute  in  1830;  but  in  spite  of  these  honours,  and  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  M.  de  Forbin,  then  director  of  the  Louvre, 
Granet  constantly  returned  to  Rome.  After  1848  he  retired  to 
Aiz,  immediately  lost  his  wife,  and  died  himself  on  the  a  1st  of 
November  1849.  He  bequeathed  to  his  native  town  the  greater 
part  of  bis  fortune  and  all  his  collections,  now  exhibited  in  the 
Musee,  together  with  a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  donor  painted 
by  Ingres  in  t8tt. 

GRANGE  (through  tbe  A.-Fr.  graunge,  from  the  Med.  Lat 
granea,  a  place  for  storing  grain,  granum),  properly  a  granary 
or  barn.  In  the  middle  ages  a  "  grange  "  was  a  detached  portion 
of  a  manor  with  farm-houses  and  bams  belonging  to  a  lord  or  to 
a  religious  house;  in  it  the  crops  could  be  conveniently  stored  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  rent  or  tithe.  Thus,  such  barns  are  often 
known  as  "  tithe-barns."  In  many  cases  a  chapel  was  included 
among  tbe  buildings  or  stood  apart  as  a  separate  edifice.  The 
word  is  still  used  as  a  name  for  a  superior  kind  of  farm-house, 
or  for  a  country-house  which  has  farm-buildings  and  agricultural 
land  attached  to  it. 

Architecturally  considered,  the  "  grange  "  was  usually  a  long 
building  with  high  wooden  roof,  sometimes  divided  by  posts  or 
columns  into  a  sort  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  with  walls  strongly 
buttressed.  Sometimes  these  granges  were  of  very  great  extent , 
one  at  St  Leonards,  Hampshire,  was  originally  225  ft.  long  by 
7  5  ft.  wide,  and  a  still  larger  one  (303  ft.  long)  existed  at  Chertsey. 
Ancient  granges,  or  tithe-barns,  still  exist  at  Glastonbury, 
Bra dford-on- Avon,  St  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  and  at  Coxwold. 
A  fine  example  at  Peterborough  was  pulled  down  at  the  end  of 
the  tgth  century.  In  France  there  are  many  examples  in  stone  of 
the  1 2th,  13th  and  14th  centuries;  some  divided  into  a  central 
and  two  side  aisles  by  arcades  in  stone.  Externally  granges  are 
noticeable  on  account  of  their  great  roofs  and  the  slight  elevation 
of  the  eaves,  from  8  to  to  ft.  only  in  height  In  the  1 5th  century 
they  were  sometimes  protected  by  moats  and  towers.  At 
Ardennes  in  Normandy,  where  the  grange  was  154  ft.  long; 
Vauderc  near  Laon,  Pi  card  y,  246  ft.  long  and  in  two  storeys; 
at  Perriercs.  St  Vigor,  near  Bayeux,  and  OuiUy  near  Falaise,  all 
in  Normandy;  and  at  St  Martin-au-Bois  (Oise)  are  a  series  of 
fine  examples.  Attached  to  the  abbey  of  Longchamps,  near 
Paris,  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  granges  in  France,  with  walls 
ui  stone  and  internally  divided  into  three  aisles  in  oak  timber 
of  extremely  fine  construction. 

In  the  social  economic  movement  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  began  in  1867  and  was  known  as  the  "  Farmers' 
Movement,"  "  grange  "  was  adopted  as  the  name  for  a  local 
chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  the  move- 
ment is  thus  often  known  as  tbe  "  Grangers'  Movement  "(see 
Faemxks'  Movement).  There  arc  a  National  Grange  at  Wash- 
ington, supervising  the  local  divisions,  and  state  granges  in 
most  states. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  a  police  burgh  and  seaport  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1001)  8386.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carron  and  also 
of  Grange  Burn,  a*  right-hand  tributary  of  the  Carron,  3m.NI. 
of  Falkirk  by  tbe  North  British  and  Caledonian  railways.  It 


b  the  terminus  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  from  tbe  opening 
of  which  (1789)  its  history  may  be  dated.  The  principal  buildings 
arc  the  town  hall  (in  the  Greek  style),  public  hall,  public  institute 
and  free  library,  and  there  is  a  public  park  presented  by  the 
marquess  of  Zetland.  Since  1810,  when  it  became  a  head  port,  it 
has  gradually  atuined  tbe  position  of  tbe  chief  port  of  tbe  Forth 
west  of  Leith.  Tbe  first  dock  (opened  in  1846),  the  second 
(1859)  and  the  third  (1882)  cover  an  area  of  28  acres,  with  timber 
ponds  of  44  acres  and  a  total  quayage  of  2500  yards.  New 
docks,  93  acres  in  extent,  with  an  entrance  from  the  firth,  were 
opened  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1,000,000.  The  works 
rendered  it  necessary  to  divert  the  influx  of  the  Grange  from  the 
Carron  to  the  Forth.  Timber,  pig-iron  and  iron  ore  are  the  lead- 
ing imports,  and  coal,  produce  and  iron  the  chief  exports.  The 
industries  include  shipbuilding,  rope  and  sail  making  and  iron 
founding.  There  is  regular  steamer  communication  with  London, 
Christiania,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  Experi- 
ments in  steam  navigation  were  carried  out  in  1802  with  the 
"  Charlotte  Dundas  "  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Grange- 
mouth. Kersa  House  adjoining  tbe  town  on  the  S.W.  is  a  seal 
of  the  marquess  of  Zetland. 

GRANGER.  JAMES  (1723-1776), English  clergyman  and  print- 
collector,  was  born  In  Dorset  in  1723.  He  went  to  Oxford, 
and  then  entered  holy  orders,  becoming  vicar  of  Shiplake;  but 
apart  from  his  hobby  of  portrait-collecting,  which  resulted  in 
the  principal  work  associated  with  his  name,  and  the  publication 
of  some  sermons,  his  life  was  uneventful.  Yet  a  new  word  was 
added  to  the  language — "  to  grangerize  " — on  account  of  him. 
In  1769  he  published  in  two  quarto  volumes  a  Biographical 
History  of  England  "  consisting  of  characters  dispersed  in  different 
classes,  and  adapted  to  a  methodical  catalogue  of  engraved 
British  heads";  this  was  "intended  as  an  essay  towards  re- 
ducing our  biography  to  a  system,  and  a  help  to  the  knowledge 
of  portraits."  The  work  was  supplemented  in  later  editions  by 
Granger,  and  still  further  editions  were  brought  out  by  tbe  Rev. 
Mark  Noble,  with  additions  from  Granger's  materials.  Blank 
leaves  were  left  for  the  filling  in  of  engraved  portraits  for  extra 
illustration  of  the  text,  and  it  became  a  favourite  pursuit  to 
discover  such  illustrations  and  insert  tbem  in  a  Granger,  so  that 
"  grangerizing  "  became  a  term  for  such  an  extra-illustration 
of  any  work,  especially  with  cuts  taken  from  other  books.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  appearance  of  Granger's  own  work  was 
the  rise  in  value  of  books  containing  portraits,  which  were  cut  out 
and  inserted  in  collector's  copies. 

GRANITE  (adapted  from  the  Ital.  granito,  grained;  Lat. 
granum,  grain),  the  group  designation  for  a  family  of  igneous 
rocks  whose  essential  characteristics  are  that  they  are  of  acid 
composition  (containing  high  percentages  of  silica),  consist 
principally  of  quarts  and  felspar,  with  some  mica,  hornblende 
or  augite,  and  are  of  holocrystalline  or  "  granitoid  "  structure. 
In  popular  usage  the  term  is  given  to  almost  any  crystalline  rock 
which  resembles  granite  in  appearance  or  properties.  Thus 
syenites,  diorites,  gabbros,  diabases,  porphyries,  gneiss,  and  even 
limestones  and  dolomites,  are  bought  and  sold  daily  as  "granites." 
True  granites  are  common  rocks,  especially  among  the  older 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  have  great  variety  in  colour 
and  general  appearance,  some  being  white  or  grey,  while  others 
are  pink,  greenish  or  yellow:  this  depends  mainly  on  the  state 
of  preservation  of  their  felspars,  which  are  their  most  abundant 
minerals,  and  partly  also  on  the  relative  proportion  in  which 
they  contain  biotite  and  other  dark  coloured  silicates.  Many 
granites  have  large  rounded  or  angular  crystals  of  felspar  (Shap 
granite,  many  Cornish  granites),  well  seen  on  polished  faces. 
Others  show  an  elementary  foliation  or  banding  (e.g.  Aberdeen 
granite)  Rounded  or  oval  dark  patches  frequently  appear  in 
the  granitic  matrix  of  many  Cornish  rocks  of  this  group. 

In  the  field  granite  usually  occurs  in  great  masses,  covering 
wide  areas.  These  arc  generally  elliptical  or  nearly  circular 
and  may  be  20  m.  in  diameter  or  more.  In  the  same  district 
separate  areas  or  "  bosses  "  of  granite  may  be  found,  all  having 
much  in  common  in  their  mioeralogical  and  structural  features, 
and  such  groups  have  probably  all  proceeded  from  the  same 
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focus  or  deep-seated  source.  Towards  their  margins  these 
granite  outcrops  often  show  modifications  by  which  they  pass  into 
diorite  or  syenite,  &c;  tbey  may  also  be  finer  grained  (like 
porphyries)  or  rich  in  tourmaline,  or  intersected  by  many  veins  of 
pegmatite.  From  the  main  granite  dikes  or  veins  often  run  out 
into  the  surrounding  rocks,  thus  proving  that  the  granite  is 
intrusive  and  has  forced  iU  way  upwards  by  splitting  apart  the 
strata  among  which  it  lies.  Further  evidence  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  alteration  which  the  granite  has  produced  through  a  zone 
which  varies  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth 
around  it.  In  the  vicinity  of  intrusive  granites  slates  become 
converted  into  hornfclses  containing  biolite,  chiastolite  or 
andalusite,  sillimanite  and  a  variety  of  other  minerals;  lime- 
stones recrystallize  as  marbles,  and  all  rocks,  according  to  their 
composition,  are  more  or  less  profoundly  modified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prove  that  they  have  been  raised  to  a  high  temperature  by 
proximity  to  the  molten  intrusive  mass.  Where  exposed  in 
cliffs  and  other  natural  sections  many  granites  have  a  rudely 
columnar  appearance.  Others  weather  into  large  cuboidal 
blocks  which  may  produce  structures  resembling  cyclopean 
masonry.  The  tors  of  the  west  of  England  are  of  this  nature. 
These  differences  depend  on  the  disposition  of  the  joint  cracks 
which  traverse  the  rock  and  arc  opened  up  by  the  action  of 
frost  and  weathering. 

The  majority  of  granites  are  so  coarse  in  grain  that  their 
principal  component  minerals  may  be  identified  in  the  hand 
specimens  by  the  unaided  eye.  The  felspar  is  pearly,  white 
or  pink,  with  smooth  cleaved  surfaces;  the  quartz  is  usually 
transparent,  glassy  with  rough  irregular  fractures;  the  micas 
appear  as  shining  black  or  white  flakes.  Very  coarse  granites 
are  called  pegmatite  or  giant  granite,  while  very  fine  granites 
are  known  as  microgranitcs  (though  the  latter  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  certain  porphyries).  Many  granites  show  pearly 
scales  of  white  mica;  others  contain  dark  green  or  black  horn- 
blende in  small  prisms.  Reddish  grains  of  sphene  or  of  garnet 
arc  occasionally  visible.  In  the  tourmaline  granites  prisms  of 
black  schorl  occur  cither  singly  or  in  stellate  groups.  The 
parallel  banded  structures  of  many  granites,  which  may  be 
original  or  due  to  crushing,  connect  these  rocks  with  the  granite 
gneisses  or  orthogncisses. 

Under  the  microscope  the  felspar  is  mainly  orthoclase  with 
perthite  or  microclinc,  while  a  small  amount  of  plagioclase 
(ranging  from  oligoclase  to  albite)  is  practically  never* absent. 
These  minerals  are  often  clouded  by  a  deposit  of  fine  mica  and 
kaolin,  due  to  weathering.  The  quartz  is  transparent,  irregular 
in  form,  destitute  of  cleavage,  and  is  filled  with  very  smalt 
cavities  which  contain  a  fluid,  a  mobile  bubble  and  sometimes 
a  minute  crystal.  The  micas,  brown  and  white,  are  often  in 
parallel  growth.  The  hornblende  of  granites  is  usually  pale 
green  in  section,  the  augite  and  enslalite  nearly  colourless. 
Tourmaline  may  be  brown,  yellow  or  blue,  and  often  the  same 
crystal  shows  zones  of  different  colours.  Apatite,  zircon  and 
iron  oxides,  in  small  crystals,  arc  always  present.  Among  the 
less  common  accessories  may  be  mentioned  pinkish  garnets; 
andalusite  in  small  pleochroic  crystals;  colourless  grains  of 
topaz;  six-sided  compound  crystals  of  cordicritc,  which  weather 
to  dark  green  pinite,  blue-black  hornblende  (riebeckite),  beryl, 
tinstone,  orthitc  and  pyrites. 

The  sequence  of  crystallization  in  the  granites  is  of  a  normal 
type,  and  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  perfection  with 
which  the  different  minerals  have  crystallized  and  the  order  in 
which  they  enclose  one  another.  Zircon,  apatite  and  iron  oxides 
are  the  first;  their  crystals  arc  small,  very  perfect  and  nearly 
free  from  enclosures;  they  arc  followed  by  hornblende  and 
biotite;  if  muscovite  is  present  it  succeeds  the  brown  mica. 
Of  the  felspars  the  plagioclase  separates  first  and  forms  well- 
shaped  crystals  of  which  the  central  parts  may  be  more  basic 
than  the  outer  zones.  Last  come  orthoclase,  quartz,  microclinc 
and  micropegmatile,  which  fill  up  the  irregular  spaces  left 
between  the  earlier  minerals.  Exceptions  to  this  sequence  arc 
uausual.  sometimes  the  first  of  the  felspars  have  preceded  the 
hornblende  or  biotite  Vbich  may  envelop  them  in  ophilic  manner. 


An  earlier  generation  of  felspar,  and  occasionally  also  of  quartz, 
may  be  represented  by  large  and  perfect  crystals  of  these  minerals 
giving  the  rock  a  porphyritic  character. 

Many  granites  have  suffered  modification  by  the  action  "of 
vapours  emitted  during  cooling.  Hydrofluoric  and  boric 
emanations  exert  a  profound  influence  on  granitic  rocks;  their 
felspar  is  resolved  into  aggregates  of  kaolin,  muscovite  and 
quartz;  tourmaline  appears,  largely  replacing  the  brown  mica; 
topaz  also  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  way  the  rotten  granite  or 
china  stone,  used  in  pottery,  originates;  and  over  considerable 
areas  kaolin  replaces  the  felspar  and  forms  valuable  sources  of 
china  clay.  Veins  of  quartz,  tourmaline  and  chlorite  may 
traverse  the  granite,  containing  tinstone  often  in  workable 
quantities.  These  veins  are  the  principal  sources  of  tin  in  Corn- 
wall, but  the  same  changes  may  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
granite  without  being  restricted  to  veins,  and  tinstone  occurs 
also  as  an  original  constituent  of  some  granite  pegmatites. 

Granites  may  also  be  modified  by  crushing.  Their  crystals 
tend  to  lose  their  original  forms  and  to  break  into  mosaics  of 
interlocking  grains.  The  latter  structure  is  very  well  seen  in  the 
quartz,  which  is  a  brittle  mineral  under  stress.  White  mica 
develops  in  the  felspars.  The  larger  crystals  are  converted  into 
lenticular  or  elliptical "  augen,"  which  may  be  shattered  through- 
out or  may  have  a  peripheral  seam  of  small  detached  granules 
surrounding  a  still  undisintegratcd  core.  Streaks  of  "granu- 
litic  "  or  pulverized  material  wind  irregularly  through  the  rock, 
giving  it  a  roughly  foliated  character. 

The  interesting  structural  variation  of  granite  in  which  there 
are  spheroidal  masses  surrounded  by  a  granitic  matrix  is  known 
as  "  orbicular  granite."  The  spheroids  range  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  may  have  a  felspar  crystal 
at  the  centre.  Around  this  there  may  be  several  zones,  alternately 
lighter  and  darker  in  colour,  consisting  of  the  essential  minerals 
of  the  rock  in  different  proportions.  Radiate  arrangement  is 
sometimes  visible  in  the  crystals  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
spheroid.  Spheroidal  granites  of  this  sort  are  found  in  Sweden, 
Finland,  Ireland,  &c.  In  other  cases  the  spheroids  arc  simply 
dark  rounded  lumps  of  biotite,  in  fine  scales.  These  arc  probably 
due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  biotite  crystals  to  one  another  as 
they  separated  from  the  rock  magma  at  an  early  stage  in  its 
crystallization.  The  Rapakiwi  granites  of  Finland  have  many 
round  or  ovoidal  felspar  crystals  scattered  through  a  granitic 
matrix.  These  larger  felspars  have  no  crystalline  outlines  and 
consist  of  orthoclase  or  microclinc  surrounded  by  borders  of 
white  oligoclase.  Often  they  enclose  dark  crystals  of  biotite 
and  hornblende,  arranged  zonally.  Many  of  these  granites 
contain  tourmaline,  fluorite  and  monazite.  In  most  granite 
masses,  especially  near  their  contacts  with  the  surrounding  rocks, 
it  is  common  to  find  enclosures  of  altered  sedimentary  or  igneous 
materials  which  are  more  or  less  dissolved  and  permeated  by 
the  granitic  magma. 


The  chemical  composition  of  a  few  granites  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  is  given  below:— 
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I.  Cam  Brea,  Cornwall  (Phillips):  II.  Maziruni.  Brit.  Guiana 
(Harrison);  III.  Rodd,  near  A! no.  Vcstcrnorrland.  Sweden  (Holm- 
quist);  IV.  Abruncn,  a  group  of  hills  in  the  Rie«cngcbirge  (Milch); 
V.  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado  (Matthews);  VI.  Wilson's  Creek,  near 
Omeo.  Victoria  (Howitt). 

Only  the  most  important  components  are  shown  in  the  table, 
but  all  granites  contain  also  small  amounts  of  xirconia.  titanium 
oxide,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphur,  oxides  of  barium,  strontium, 
mannrancse  and  water.  These  are  in  all  cases  less  than  I  %.  and 
usually  much  less  than  this,  except  the  water,  which  may  be  2  or 
3%  in  weathered  rocks.  From  the  chemical  composition  it  may  be 
computed  that  granites  contain,  on  an  average,  35  to  55%  of  quartz, 
20  to  30%  of  orthoclase,  20  to  30%  of  plagioclase  felspar  (including 
the  albite  of  micropcrth.te)  and  5  tcTlo%  of  f«TomaKncva0 
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;  and  minor  accessories  such  as  apatite,  zircon,  sphene  and 
iron  oxides.  The  aplitcs,  pegmatites,  graphic  granites  and  musco- 
vite  granites  are  usually  richest  in  silica,  while  with  increase  of  biotite 
and  hornblende,  augite  and  enstatite  the  analyses  show  the  presence 
oi  more  magnesia,  iron  and  lime. 

Ia  the  weathering  of  granite  the  quartz  suffers  little  change; 
the  felspar  passes  into  dull  cloudy,  soft  aggregates  of  kaolin,  mus- 
covtte  and  secondary  quartz,  while  chlorite,  quartz  and  calcitc 
replace  the  biotite,  hornblende  and  augite.  The  rock  often  assumes 
a  rusty  brown  colour  from  the  liberation  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  and 
the  decomposed  mass  is  friable  and  can  easily  be  dug  with  a  spade; 
where  the  granite  has  been  cut  by  joint  planes  not  too  dose  together 
weathering  proceeds  from  their  surfaces  and  Large  rounded  blocks 
may  be  left  embedded  in  rotted  materials.  The  amount  of  water 
in  the  rock  increase*  and  part  of  the  alkalis  is  carried  away  in 
solution;  they  form  valuable  sources  of  mineral  food  to  plants. 
The  chemical  changes  are  shown  by  the  ' 
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Analyses  of  I.,  fresh  grey  granite;  II.  brown  moderately  firm 
granite;  111.  residual  sand,  produced  by  the  weathering  of  .the 
mass  (anal.  C.  P.  Merrill). 


The  differences 'are  surprisingly  small  and  mre  principally 
an  increase  in  the  water  and  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
alkalis  and  lime  together  with  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous 
oxide.  0-  S.  F.) 

GRAN  SASSO  D  ITALIA  ("  Great  Rock  of  Italy  "),  a  mountain 
of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  the  culminating  point  of  the  Apennines, 
9560  ft.  in  height.  In  formation  it  resembles  the  limestone  Alps 
of  Tirol  and  there  are  on  its  elevated  plateaus  a  number  of  doiinc 
or  funnel-shaped  depressions  into  which  the  melted  snow  and 
the  rain  sink.  The  summit  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Seen  from  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Corno,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  horn,  affords  a 
magnificent  spectacle ;  the  Alpine  region  beneath  its  summit 
is  still  the  borne  of  the  wild  boar,  and  here  and  there  are  dense 
woods  of  beech  and  pine.  The  group  has  numerous  other  lofty 
peaks,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Pizzo  d  Intcrmesolc  (8680  ft.), 
the  Corno  Piccolo  (8650  ft.),  the  Pizzo  Ccfalonc  (8307  ft.)  and 
the  Monte  della  Portclla  (7835  ft.).  The  most  convenient 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  is  Asscrgi,  to  m.  N.E.  of  Aquila, 
at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso.  The  Italian  Alpine  Club  has 
erected  a  hut  S.W.  of  the  principal  summit,  and  has  published  a 
special  guidebook  (£.  Abbate,  Cuida  ai  Gran  Sasso  a"  Italia, 
Rome,  1888).  The  view  from  the  summit  extends  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west  and  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia  on 
the  east  in  clear  weather.  The  ascent  was  first  made  in  1794 
by  Orazio  Delfico  from  the  Teramo  side.  In  Assergi  is  the 
interesting  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Assunta,  dating  from  1150, 
with  later  alterations  (see  Gavini,  in  L'Artc,  1901,  316,  391). 

GRANT.  SIR  ALEXANDER.  8th  Bart.  (18:6-1884),  British 
scholar  and  educationalist,  was  born  in  New  York  on  the  13th  of 
September  1826.  After  a  childhood  spent  in  the  West  Indies, 
be  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford.  He  entered  Oxford 
as  scholar  of  Balliol,  and  subsequently  held  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
from  1849  to  1860.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  in  1857  published  an  edition  of  the  Elkks 
(4th  ed.  1885)  which  became  a  standard  text-book  at  Oxford. 
In  1855  he  was  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  in  1856  a  public  examiner  in  classics  at  Oxford.  In  the 
Utter  year  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  In  1859  he  went  to 
Madras  with  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  was  appointed  inspector 
of  schools;  the  next  year  he  removed  to  Bombay,  to  fill  the  post 
of  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Elphinstone 
College.  Of  this  he  became  Principal  in  1862;  and,  a  year 
later,  vice-chancellor  of  Bombay  University,  a  post  he  held  from 
1S63  to  1865  and  again  from  186s  to  1868.  In  1865  he  took  upon 
himself  also  the  duties  of  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Bombay  Presidency.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  David  Brewster,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Edinburgh 
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University,  which  had  conferred  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  upon 
him  in  1865;  From  that  time  till  his  death  (which  occurred  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  November  1884)  his  energies  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  the  University.  The 
institution  of  the  medical  school  in  the  University  was  almost 
solely  due  to  his  initiative;  and  the  Tercentenary  Festival, 
celebrated  in  1884,  was  the  result  of  his  wisely  directed  enthu- 
siasm. In  that  year  be  published  The  Story  oj  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  during  its  First  Three  Hundred  Years.  He  was 
created  Hon.  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  t88o.  and  an  honorary  fellow 
of  Oriel  College  in  1882. 

GRANT,  ANNE  (1755-1838),  Scottish  writer,  generally  known 
as  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  on  the  21st  of 
February  1755.  Her  childhood  was  spent  in  America,  her  father, 
Duncan  MacVicar,  being  an  army  officer  on 
service  there.  In  1768  the  family  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  in  1779  Anne  married 
James  Grant,  an  army  chaplain,  who  was 
also  minister  of  the  parish  of  Laggan,  near 
Fort  Augustus,  Inverness,  where  her  father 
was  barrack-master.  On  her  husband's  death  in  1801  she 
was  left  with  a  large  family  and  a  small  income.  In  1802  she 
published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  Original  Poems,  tcith 
some  Translations  from  the  Gaelic,  which  was  favourably  received. 
In  1806  her  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  with  their  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  Highland  scenery  and  legends,  awakened  much  interest. 
Her  other  works  arc  Memoirs  of  an  A  merican  Lady,  xrith  Sketches 
of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  A  merica  as  they  existed  previous  to 
the  Revolution  (1808),  containing  reminiscences  of  her  childhood; 
Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  (1811); 
and  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen,  a  Poem  (1814).  In  1810 
she  went  to  live  in  Edinburgh.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  her 
life  she  received  a  pension  from  government.  She  died  on  the 
7th  of  November  1838. 

See  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan,  edited 
by  her  son  J.  P.  Grant  (3  vols.,  1844). 

GRANT.  CHARLES  (1746-1823),  British  politician,  was  bom 
at  Aldourie,  Invcrncss-shire,  on  the  16th  of  April  1746,  the  day 
on  which  his  father,  Alexander  Grant,  was  killed  whilst  fighting 
for  the  Jacobites  at  Cullodcn.  When  a  young  man  Charles 
went  to  India,  where  he  became  secretary,  and  later  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trade.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1790,  and  in 
1 80 2  was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Inverness.  In  the  House  of  Commons  his  chief  interests  were  in 
Indian  affairs,  and  he  was  especially  vigorous  in  his  hostility 
to  the  policy  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  In  1805  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  and  he 
retired  from  parliament  in  1818.  A  friend  of  William  Wilbcrforcc, 
Grant  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England;  he  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  church's 
missionary  undertakings.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  college,  which  was  afterwards 
erected  at  Hailcybury.  He  died  in  London  on  the  31st  of  October 
1823.  His  eldest  son,  Charles,  was  created  a  peer  in  1835  as 
Baron  Glcnclg. 

See  Henry  Morris,  Life  of  Charles  Grant  (1904). 

GRANT,  SIR  FRANCIS  (1803-1878),  English  portrait-painter, 
fourth  son  of  Francis  Grant  of  Kilgraston,  Perthshire,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1803.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  began  at  Edinburgh  systematically  to 
study  the  practice  of  art.  On  completing  a  course  of  instruction 
he  removed  to  London,  and  as  early  as  1843  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  utilized  his 
sporting  experiences  by  painting  groups  of  huntsmen,  horses 
and  hounds,  such  as  the  "  Meet  of  H.M.  Staghounds  "  and  the 
"  Melton  Hunt  ";  but  his  position  in  society  gradually  made 
him  a  fashionable  portrait-painter.  In  drapery  he  had  the  taste 
of  a  connoisseur,  and  rendered  the  minutest  details  of  costume 
with  felicitous  accuracy.  In  female  portraiture  he  achieved 
considerable  success,  although  rather  in  depicting  the  high- 
born graces  and  externalcharact  eristics  than  the  t  roe  personality. 
Among  his  portraits  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  Lady 
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Glenlyon,  the  marchioness  of  Waterford,  Lady  Rodney  and  Mrs 
Beau  clerk.  In  his  portraits  of  generals  and  sportsmen  he 
proved  himself  more  equal  to  his  subjects  than  in  those  of  states- 
men and  men  of  letters.  He  painted  many  of  the  principal 
celebrities  of  the  time,  including  Scott,  Macaulay,  Lock  hart, 
Disraeli,  Hardinge,  Gougb,  Derby,  Palmeraton  and  Russell,  his 
brother  Sir  J.  Hope  Grant  and  his  friend  Sir  Edwin  Landsecr. 
From  the  first  his  career  was  rapidly  prosperous.  In  1842  he 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1851  an 
Academician;  and  in  i860  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Sir  C. 
East  Lake  in  the  post  of  president,  for  which  his  chief  recom- 
mendations were  his  social  distinction,  tact,  urbanity  and 
friendly  and  liberal  consideration  of  his  brother  artists.  Shortly 
after  his  election  as  president  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1870  the 
degree  of  DC.L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of 
Oxford.   He  died  on  the  5th  of  October  1878. 

GRANT,  GEORGE  MONRO  (1835-1002),  principal  of  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  university,  where  be  had  a  brilliant 
academic  career;  and  having  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  returned  to  Canada  and  obtained  a 
pastoral  charge  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  he  held  from 
1863  to  1 87  7.  He  quickly  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher 
and  as  an  eloquent  speaker  on  political  subjects.  When  Canada 
was  confederated  in  1867  Nova  Scotia  was  the  province  most 
strongly  opposed  to  federal  union.  Grant  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  great  influence  in  favour  of  confederation,  and  his 
oratory  played  an  important  part  in  securing  the  success  of 
the  movement.  When  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion  by 
means  of  railway  construction  was  under  discussion  in  1872, 
Grant  travelled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  the  engineers 
who  surveyed  the  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  his 
book  Ocean  to  (keen  (1873)  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  opened 
the  eyes  of  Canadians  to  the  value  of  the  immense  heritage 
they  enjoyed.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  of  pressing  on  his  bearers  that  the 
greatest  future  for  Canada  lay  in  unity  with  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire;  and  his  broad  statesman-like  judgment  made  him 
an  authority  which  politicians  of  all  parties  were  glad  to  consult. 
In  1877  Grant  was  appointed  principal  of  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  which  through  his  exertions  and  influence 
expanded  from  a  small  denominational  college  into  a  large  and 
influential  educational  centre;  and  he  attracted  to  it  an  excep- 
tionally able  body  of  professors  whose  influence  in  speculation 
and  research  was  widely  felt  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
he  remained  at  its  head.  In  1888  he  visited  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  the  effect  of  this  experience  being  to 
strengthen  still  further  the  Imperialism  which  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  political  opinions.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  War  in  1809  Grant  was  at  first  disposed  to  be  hostile 
to  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr  Chamberlain;  but  his 
eyes  were  soon  opened  to  the  real  nature  of  President  Kniger's 
government,  and  be  enthusiastically  welcomed  and  supported  the 
national  feeling  which  sent  men  from  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire  to  assist  in  upholding  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 
Grant  did  not  live  to  sec  the  conclusion  of  peace,  his  death  occur- 
ring at  Kingston  on  the  10th  of  May  1902.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  The  Times  observed  that  "  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  in  him  the  Dominion  has  lost  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  it 
has  yet  produced."  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  of 
which  the  most  notable  besides  Ocean  to  Ocean  are,  Advantages  of 
imperial  Federation  (1880), Our  National  Objects  and  Aims  (1800), 
Religions  of  the  World  in  Relation  to  Christianity  (1894)  and 
volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures.  Grant  married  in  1871  Jessie, 
daughter  of  William  Lawson  of  Halifax. 

GRANT,  JAMES  (1822-1887),  British  novelist,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  August  1822.  His  father,  John  Grant,  was 
a  captain  in  the  92nd  GordonHighlandrrs and  had  served  through 
the  Peninsular  War.  For  several  years  James  Grant  was  in  New- 
foundland  with  his  father,  but  in  1839  be  returned  to  England, 
and  entered  the  62nd  Foot  as  an  ensign.  In  1843  be  resigned 
bis  commission  and  devoted  himself  to  writing,  first  magazine 


articles,  but  soon  a  profusion  of  novels,  full  of  vivacity  and 
incident,  and  dealing  mainly  with  military  scenes  and  characters. 
His  best  stories,  perhaps,  were  The  Romance  of  War  (his  first, 
1845),  BotkweU  (1831),  Frank  Hilton;  or,  The  Queen's  Own  (1855), 
The  Phantom  Regiment  and  Harry  OgihU  (1856),  Lucy  Arden 
(1858),  The  White  Cockade  (1867),  Only  an  Ensign  (1871),  Shall 
I  Win  Her  t  (1874),  Playing  with  Fire  (1887).  Grant  also  wrote 
British  Baillrs  on  Land  and  Sea  (1873-1875)  and  valuable  book* 
on  Scottish  history.  Permanent  value  attaches  to  his  great 
work,  in  three  volumes,  on  Old  and  New  Edinburgh  (1SS0). 
He  was  the  founder  and  energetic  promoter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Vindication  of  Scottish  Rights.  In  1875  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.   He  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1887. 

GRANT.  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  (1827-1892),  Scottish  explorer 
of  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  was  born  at  Nairn,  where  his  father 
was  the  parish  minister,  on  the  nth  of  April  1827.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  in  1846  joined  the  Indian  army.  He  saw  active  service  in  the 
Sikh  War  (1848-49),  served  throughout  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  Luck  now. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1858,  and  in  i860  joined  J.  H.  Speke 
(q.9.)  in  the  memorable  expedition  which  solved  the  problem  of 
the  Nile  sources.  The  expedition  left  Zanzibar  in  October  i860 
and  reached  Gondokoro,  where  the  travellers  were  again  in  touch 
with  dviliaation,  in  February  1863.  Speke  was  the  leader,  but 
Grant  carried  out  several  investigations  independently  and  made 
valuable  botanical  collections.  He  acted  throughout  in  absolute 
loyalty  to  his  comrade.  In  1 864  he  published,  as  supplementary 
to  Spckc's  account  of  their  journey,  A  Walk  across  Africa,  in 
which  he  dealt  particularly  with  "the  ordinary  life  and  pursuits, 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  natives  "  and  the  economic  value 
of  the  countries  traversed.  In  1S64  he  was  awarded  the  patron's 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  in  1866  given  the 
Companionship  of  the  Bath  in  recognition  of  bis  services  in 
the  expedition.  He  served  in  the  intelligence  department  of  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868;  for  this  he  was  made  C.S.I,  and 
received  the  Abyssinian  medal.  At  the  close  of  the  war  be  re- 
tired from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  He  bad 
married  in  186$,  and  he  now  settled  down  at  Nairn,  where  be 
died  on  the  nth  of  February  1892.  He  made  contributions  to 
the  journals  of  various  learned  societies,  the  most  notable  being 
the  "  Botany  of  the  Speke  and  Grant  Expedition  "  in  voL 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society. 

GRANT.  SIR  JAMES  HOPE  (1808-187$),  English  general, 
fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Francis  Grant  of  Kilgraston,  Perthshire, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  was  born  on  the  22nd 
of  July  1808.  He  entered  the  army  in  1826  as  cornet  in  the  9th 
Lancers,  and  became  lieutenant  in  1828  and  captain  in  1835. 
In  1842  he  was  brigade-major  to  Lord  Saltoun  in  the  Chinese  War, 
and  specially  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Chin-Kiang, 
after  which  he  received  the  rank  of  major  and  the  CB.  In  the 
first  Sikh  War  of  1845-46  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon; 
and  in  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848-49  he  commanded 
the  9th  Lancers,  and  won  high  reputation  in  the  battles  of 
Chillianwalla  and  Guzcrat  (Gujarat).  He  was  promoted  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  same  substantive 
rank.  In  1854  he  became  brevet-colonel,  and  in  1856  brigadier 
of  cavalry.  He  took  a  leading  pari. in  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  of  1857,  holding  for  some  time  the  comman  J 
of  the  cavalry  division,  and  afterwards  of  a  movable  column  of 
horse  and  foot.  After  rendering  valuable  service  in  the  operations 
before  Delhi  and  in  the  final  assault  on  the  city,  he  directed  the 
victorious  march  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  despatched  in 
the  direction  of  Cawnpore  to  open  up  communication  with  the 
commander-in-chief  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  whom  he  met  near  the 
Alambagh,  and  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  placed  the  whole  force  under  his  command  during  what 
remained  of  the  perilous  march  to  Lucknow  for  the  relief  of  the 
residency.  After  the  retirement  towards  Cawnpore  he  greatly 
aided  in  effecting  there  the  total  rout  of  the  rebel  troops,  by 
making  a  detour  which  threatened  their  rear;  and  following  in 
pursuit  with  a  flying  column,  he  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of 
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nearly  all  their  guns  at  Serai  Ghat.  He  also  took  part  in  the 
operations  connected  with  the  recapture  of  Lucknow,  shortly 
after  which  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force  employed  for  the  final 
pacification  of  India,  a  position  in  which  his  unwearied  energy, 
and  his  vigilance  and  caution  united  to  high  personal  daring, 
rendered  very  valuable  service.  Before  the  work  of  pacification 
was  quite  completed  he  was  created  K.C.B.  In  1859  he  was 
appointed,  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  land  forces  in  the  united  French  and  British 
expedition  against  China.  The  object  of  the  campaign  was 
accomplished  within  three  months  of  the  landing  of  the  forces  at 
Fei-tang  (1st  of  August  i860).  The  Taku  Forts  had  been  carried 
by  assault,  the  Chinese  defeated  three  times  jn  the  open  and 
Peking  occupied.  For  his  conduct  in  this,  which  has  been  called 
the  "  most  successful  and  the  best  carried  out  of  England's 
little  wars,"  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  was 
gazetted  C.C.B.  In  1861  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  and 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Madras;  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1865  he  was  made  quartermaster-general 
at  headquarters;  and  in  1870  he  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  camp  at  Aldershot,  where  be  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
reform  of  the  educational  and  training  systems  of  the  forces, 
which  followed  the  Franco-German  War.  The  introduction  of 
annual  army  manoeuvres  was  largely  due  to  Sir  Hope  Grant. 
In  1872  he  was  gazetted  general.   He  died  in  London  on  the 

7th  of  March  1875. 

Int  Jtnii  in  the  Sepoy  War  of  1857- f  8,  compiled  from  the  Private 
Journal  of  General  Sir  Hope  Grant,  K.C.B. ,  lotrther  with  some  ex- 
planaiory  chapters  by  Capt.  II.  KnoUys.  Royal  Artillery,  was  published 
in  187},  and  Incidents  in  the  China  War  of  i860  appeared  posthum- 
ously under  the  same  editorship  in  1875. 

GRANT,  SIR  PATRICK  (1804-1895),  British  field  marshal,  was 
I  son  of  Major  John  Grant,  97th  Foot,  of  Auchterblair, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  nth  of  September 
He  entered  the  Bengal  native  infantry  as  ensign  in  1810, 
and  became  captain  in  183a.  He  served  in  Oudh  from  1834  to 
1838,  and  raised  the  Hariana  Light  Infantry.  Employed  in  the 
adjutant-general's  department  of  the  Bengal  army  from  1838 
until  1854,  he  became  adjutant-general  in  1846.  He  served 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpur  in  1843, 
winning  a  brevet  .majority,  was  adjutant  general  of  the  army 
at  the  battles  of  Moodkcc  in  1845  (twice  severely  wounded), 
and  of  Fcrozshah  and  Sobraon  in  1846,  receiving  the  C.B.  and  the 
brevet  rank  of  licutenant-cotonel.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Chillianwalla  and  Gujarat  in  1840,  gaining  further  promotion, 
and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  He  served  also 
in  Kohat  in  1851  under  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Promoted  major- 
general  in  1854,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army 
from  1856  to  t86t.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1857,  and  on  General 
Anson's  death  was  summoned  to  Calcutta  to  take  supreme 
command  of  the  army  in  India.  From  Calcutta  he  directed 
the  operations  against  the  mutineers,  sending  forces  under 
Havelock  and  Outram  for  the  relief  of  Cawnporc  and  Lucknow, 
until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  from  England  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, when  he  returned  to  Madras.  On  leaving 
India  in  1861  he  was  decorated  with  the  G.C.B.  He  was  promoted 
lieutenant-general  in  1862,  was  governor  of  Malta  from  1867  to 
187  j,  was  made  G.C.M.G.  in  1868,  promoted  general  in  1870, 
field  marshal  in  1883  and  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
and  gold-stick-in-waiting  to  the  queen  in  188s.  He  married  as 
his  second  wife,  in  1844,  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
(afterwards  Lord)  Gough.  He  was  governor  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Chelsea,  from  1874  until  his  death  there  on  the  28th 
of  March  189s. 

GRANT,  ROBERT  (1814-1892),  British  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Grantown,  Scotland,  on  the  17th  of  June  1814.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  cancer  was  clouded  by  a 
prolonged  illness  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  incapacitate 
from  all  school-work  for  six  years.  At  twenty,  however, 
r  improved,  and  he  set  himself  resolutely,  without 
to  repair  his  earlier  disadvantages  by  the  diligent 


also  occupied  his  attention,  and  it  was  stimulated  by  the  return 
of  Hallcy's  comet  in  1835,  as  well  as  by  his  success  in  observing 
the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the  15th  of  May  1836.  After 
a  short  course  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  obtained  in  1841 
employment  in  his  brother's  counting-house  in  London.  During 
this  period  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  writing  a  history  of 
physical  astronomy.  Before  definitely  beginning  the  work  be 
had  to  search,  amongst  other  records,  those  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  for  that  purpose  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris 
in  1845,  supporting  himself  by  giving  lessons  m  English.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1847.  The  History  of  Physical  Astronomy 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was 
first  published  in  parts  in  The  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  but 
after  the  issue  of  the  ninth  part  this  mode  of  publication  was 
discontinued,  and  the  work  appeared  as  a  whole  in  1852.  The 
main  object  of  the  work  is,  in  the  author's  words,  "  to  exhibit 
a  view  of  the  labours  of  successive  inquirers  in  establishing  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles  which  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  in  explaining  the  various 
phenomena  relative  to  their  physical  constitution  which  observa- 
tion with  the  telescope  has  disclosed."  Thelucidityandcomplete- 
ness  with  which  a  great  variety  of  abstruse  subjects  were  treated, 
the  extent  of  research  and  the  maturity  of  judgment  it  displayed, 
were  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  was 
the  first  published  work  of  one  who  enjoyed  no  special  oppor- 
tunities, either  for  acquiring  materials,  or  for  discussing  with 
others  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  the  subjects  it  treats  of. 
The  book  at  once  took  a  leading  place  in  astronomical  literature, 
and  earned  for  its  author  in  1856  the  award  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society's  gold  medal.  In  1859  he  succeeded  John 
Pringlc  Nichol  as  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  From  time  to  time  be  contributed  astronomical 
papers  to  the  Monthly  Notices,  Aslronomische  Nachrichten, 
Comptes  rendus  and  other  scientific  serials;  but  his  principal 
work  at  Glasgow  consisted  in  determining  the  places  of  a  large 
number  of  stars  with  the  Ertel  transit-circle  of  the  Observatory. 
The  results  of  these  labours,  extending  over  twenty-one  years, 
are  contained  in  the  Glasgow  Catalogue  of  641 5  Stars,  published 
in  18S3.  This  was  followed  in  1892  by  the  Second  Glasgow 
Catalogue  of  2156  Stars,  published  a  few  weeks  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  October  1892. 

See  Month.  Notices  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  liii  ,  210  (E.  Dunkin); 
Nature,  Nov.  10,  189a;  the  Times,  Nov.  2,  1892;  Roy.  Society's 
Catalogue  of  Scimi.  Papers.  (A.  A.  R.*) 

GRANT.  ULYSSES  SIMPSON  (;'■■::-, 885),  American  soldier, 
and  eighteenth  president  of  the  United  Stales,  was  born  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  April  1822.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  who  settled  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  His  earlier  years  were 
spent  in  helping  his  father,  Jesse  K.  Grant,  upon  his  farm  in 
Ohio.  In  1839  be  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  and  it  was  then  that  his  name  assumed 
the  form  by  which  it  is  generally  known.  He  was  christened 
Hiram,  after  an  ancestor,  with  Ulysses  for  a  middle  name. 
As  he  was  usually  called  by  his  middle  name,  the  congressman 
who  recommended  him  for  West  Point  supposed  it  to  be  his 
first  name,  and  added  thereto  the  name  of  his  mother's  family, 
Simpson.  Grant  was  the  best  horseman  of  his  class,  and  took 
a  respectable  place  in  mathematics,  but  at  his  graduation  in 
1843  he  only  ranked  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine.  In 
September  1845  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  join  the  forces  of 
General  Taylor  in  Mexico;  there  be  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto,  Rcsaca  de  la  Pal  ma  and  Monterey ,  and,  after  his  transfer 
to  General  Scott's  army,  which  he  joined  in  March  1847,  served 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey  and  at 
the  storming  of  Chapultepec.  He  was  breveted  first  lieutenant 
for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey  and  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Chapultepec.  In  August  1848,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
married  Julia  T.  Dent  (1826-1002),  and  was  for  a  while  stationed 
in  California  and  Oregon,  but  in  1854  he  resigned  his  commission. 
His  reputation  in  the  service  had  suffered  from  allegations  of 
nperate  drinking,  which,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
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certainly  impaired  his  usefulness  as  a  soldier.  For  the  next 
six  years  he  lived  in  St  Louis,  Missouri,  earning  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence by  farming  and  dealings  in  real  estate.  In  i860  he  removed 
to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  leather  store  kept 
by  his  father.  At  that  time  his  earning  capacity  seems  not  to 
have  exceeded  $800  a  year,  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
as  a  broken  and  disappointed  man.  He  was  living  at  Galena 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South. 

[For  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  Grant's  battles  and 
campaigns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  American  Civil 
War.  To  the  "  call  to  arms  "  of  1861  Grant  promptly 
c/w7 'wtr  resP°nded-  After  some  delay  he  was  commissioned 
tantr.  colonel  of  the  21st  Illinois  regiment  and  soon  after- 
wards brigadier-general.  He  was  shortly  assigned  to 
a  territorial  command  on  the  Mississippi,  and  first  won  distinction 
by  his  energy  in  seizing,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  important 
point  of  Padueah,  Kentucky,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  great  waterways  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  (6th 
Sept.  1861).  On  the  7th  of  November  he  fought  his  first 
battle  as  a  commander,  that  of  Belmont  (Missouri),  which,  if 
it  failed  to  achieve  any  material  result,  certainly  showed  him 
to  be  a  capable  and  skilful  leader.  Early  in  1862  he  was  en- 
trusted by  General  H.  W.  Hallcck  with  the  command  of  a  large 
force  to  clear  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee,  and,  whatever  criticism  may  be  passed  on  the  general 
strategy  of  the  campaign,  Grant  himself,  by  his  able  and 
energetic  work,  thoroughly  deserved  the  credit  of  his  brilliant 
success  of  Fort  Donclson,  where  15,000  Confederates  were  forced 
to  capitulate.  Grant  and  his  division  commanders  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-general  U.S.V.  soon  afterwards, 
but  Grant's  own  fortunes  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse  owing  to  a 
disagreement  with  Hallcck.  When,  after  being  virtually  under 
arrest,  he  rejoined  his  army,  it  was  concentrated  about  Savannah 
on  the  Tennessee,  preparing  for  a  campaign  towards  Corinth, 
Miss.  On  the  6th  of  April  1862  a  furious  assault  on  Grant's 
camps  brought  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (?.».).  After  two  days' 
desperate  fighting  the  Confederates  withdrew  before  the  com- 
bined attack  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  under  Grant  and  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  under  Buell.  But  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  annihilation  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  and  Grant's  leadership  throughout  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  emergency,  though  he  displayed  his  usual  personal 
bravery  and  resolution.  In  the  grand  advance  of  Halleck's 
armies  which  followed  Shiloh,  Grant  was  relieved  of  all  important 
duties  by  his  assignment  as  second  in.  command  of  the  whole 
force,  and  was  thought  by  the  army  at  large  to  be  in  disgrace. 
But  Hallcck  soon  went  to  Washington  as  general -in-chief,  and 
Grant  took  command  of  his  old  army  and  of  Rosecrans'  Army 
of  the  Mississippi.  Two  victories  (luka  and  Corinth)  were  won 
in  the  autumn  of  1862,  but  the  credit  of  both  (ell  to  Rosecrans, 
who  commanded  in  the  field,  and  the  nadir  of  Grant's  military 
fortunes  was  reached  when  the  first  advance  on  Vicksburg  (q.v.), 
planned  on  an  unsound  basis,  and  complicated  by  a  series  of 
political  intrigues  (which  had  also  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
original  scheme),  collapsed  after  the  minor  reverses  of  Holly 
Springs  and  Chickasaw  Bayou  (December  1S62). 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Grant  would  have  followed  other 
unsuccessful  generals  into  retirement,  had  he  not  shown  that, 
whatever  his  mistakes  or  failures,  and  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  sober  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  possessed  the  iron 
determination  and  energy  which  in  the  eyes  of  Lincoln  and 
Stanton,1  and  of  the  whole  Northern  people,  was  the  first  requisite 
of  their  generals.   He  remained  then  with  his  army  near  Vicks- 

*  President  Lincoln  was  Grant's  most  unwavering  supporter. 
Many  amusing  stories  arc  told  of  his  replies  to  various  deputations 
which  wailed  upon  him  to  ask  for  Grant's  removal.  On  one  occasion 
he  asked  ihe  critics  to  ascertain  the  brand  of  whisky  favoured  by 
Grant,  so  that  he  could  send  kegs  of  it  to  the  other  generals.  The 
question  of  Grant's  abstemiousness  was  and  is  of  little  importance. 
The  cause  at  stake  over-rode  every  prejudice  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  war,  have  been  in  general  content  to  leave 
the  question  alone,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  outcry  raised  in  1908, 
when  President  Taft  reopened  it  in  a  speech  at  Grant's  tomb. 


burg,  trying  one  plan  after  another  without  result,  until  at  last 
after  months  of  almost  hopeless  work  his  perseverance  was 
crowned  with  success — a  success  directly  consequent  upon  a 
strange  and  bizarre  campaign  of  ten  weeks,  b  which  his  daring 
and  vigour  were  more  conspicuous  than  ever  before.  On  the 
4th  of  July  1863  the  great  fortress  surrendered  with  29,49:  men, 
this  being  one  of  the  most  important  victories  won  by  the  Union 
arms  in  the  whole  war.  Grant  was  at  once  made  a  major-general 
in  the  regular  army.  A  few  months  later  the  great  reverse  of 
Chickamauga  created  an  alarm  in  the  North  commensurate  with 
the  elation  that  had  been  felt  at  the  double  victory  of  Vicksburg 
and  Gettysburg,  and  Grant  was  at  once  ordered  to  Chattanooga, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  a  second 
battle.  Four  armies  were  placed  under  bis  command,  and 
three  of  these  concentrated  at  Chattanooga.  On  the  25th  of 
November  1863  a  great  three-days'  battle  ended  with  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Confederates,  who  from  this  day  had  no 
foothold  in  the  centre  and  west. 

After  this,  in  preparation  for  a  grand  combined  effort  of  all 
the  Union  forces,  Grant  was  placed  in  supreme  command,  and 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  revived  for  him  (March  1864). 
Grant's  headquarters  henceforth  accompanied  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  lieutenant-general  directed  the  campaign  in 
Virginia.  This,  with  Grant's  driving  energy  infused  into  the 
best  army  that  the  Union  possessed,  resolved  itself  into  a 
series,  almost  uninterrupted,  of  terrible  battles.  Tactically  the 
Confederates  were  almost  always  victorious,  strategically,  Grant, 
disposing  of  greatly  superior  forces,  pressed  back  Lee  and  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  the  lines  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, while  above  all,  in  pursuance  of  his  explicit  policy  of 
"  attrition,"  the  Federal  leader  used  his  men  with  a  merciless 
energy  that  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  in  modern  history.  At 
Cold  Harbor  six  thousand  men  fell  in  one  useless  assault  lasting 
an  hour,  and  after  two  months  the  Union  armies  lay  before 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  indeed,  but  had  lost  no  fewer  than 
72,000  men.  But  Grant  was  unshaken  in  his  determination. 
"  I  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer," 
was  his  message  from  the  battlefield  of  Spottsylvania  to  the 
chief  of  staff  at  Washington.  Through  many  weary  months  he 
never  relaxed  his  hold  on  Lee's  army,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated 
partial  reverses,  that  would  have  been  defeaU  for  his  predeces- 
sors, he  gradually  wore  down  his  gallant  adversary.  The  terrible 
cost  of  these  operations  did  not  check  him:  only  on  one  occasion 
of  grave  peril  were  any  troops  sent  from  his  lines  to  serve  else- 
where, and  he  drew  to  himself  the  bulk  of  the  men  whom  the 
Union  government  was  recruiting  by  thousands  for  the  final 
effort.  Meanwhile  all  the  other  campaigns  had  been  closely 
supervised  by  Grant,  preoccupied  though  he  was  with  the 
operations  against  his  own  adversary.  At  a  critical  moment 
he  actually  left  the  Virginian  armies  to  their  own  commanders, 
and  started  to  take  personal  command  in  a  threatened  quarter, 
and  throughout  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Sherman  and  Thomas, 
who  conducted  the  campaigns  on  the  south-east  and  the  centre. 
That  he  succeeded  in  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  chief  command 
of  armies  of  a  total  strength  of  over  one  million  men,  operating 
many  thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each  other,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  watched  and  manoeuvred  against  a  great  captain 
and  a  veteran  army  in  one  field  of  the  war,  must  be  the  greatest 
proof  of  Grant's  powers  as  a  general.  In  the  end  complete  success 
rewarded  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  Federals  on  every  theatre 
of  war;  in  Virginia,  where  Grant  was  in  personal  control,  the 
merciless  policy  of  attrition  wore  down  Lee's  army  until  a  mere 
remnant  was  left  for  the  final  surrender. 

Grant  had  thus  brought  the  great  struggle  to  an  end,  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  the  Union.  A  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  war  thoroughly  bears  out  the  popular 
view.  There  were  soldiers  more  accomplished,  as  was  McClcUan , 
more  brilliant,  as  was  Rosecrans,  and  more  exact,  as  was  Buell, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  these  generals,  or  indeed 
any  others  in  the  service,  could  have  accomplished  the  task 
which  Grant  brought  to  complete  success.  Nor  must  it  be  sup- 
posed that  Grant  learned  little  from  three  years'  campaigning 
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in  high  command.  There  bless  in  common  thin  is  often  supposed 
between  the  buoyant  energy  that  led  Grant  to  Shiloh  and  the 
grim  plodding  determination  that  led  him  to  Vicksburg  and 
to  Appomattox.  Shiloh  revealed  to  Grant  the  intensity  of  the 
struggle,  and  after  that  battle,  appreciating  to  the  full  the 
material  and  moral  factors  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  he  gradually 
trained  his  military  character  on  those  lines  which  alone  could 
conduce  to  ultimate  success.  Singleness  of  purpose,  and  relent- 
less vigour  in  the  execution  of  the  purpose,  were  the  qualities 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  vast  enterprise  of  subduing  the 
Confederacy.  Grant  possessed  or  acquired  both  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  proved  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  If  in  technical 
lincsse  he  was  surpassed  by  many  of  his  predecessors  and  his 
subordinates,  he  had  the  most  important  qualities  o(  a  great 
captain,  courage  that  rose  higher  with  each  obstacle,  and  the 
dear  judgment  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  minor 
issues  in  war.-(C.F.A.)J 


After  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  a  disposition  was 
shown  by  his  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  to  deal  severely  with 
tb«  Confederate  leaders,  and  it  was  understood  that  indictments 
for  treason  were  to  be  brought  against  General  Lee  and  others. 
Grant,  however,  insisted  that  the  United  States  government 
was  bound  by  the  terms  accorded  to  Lee  and  his  army  at 
Appomattox,  He  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  resign  his  com- 
mission  if  the  president  disregarded  his  protest.  This  energetic 
action  on  Grant's  part  saved  the  United  States  from  a  foul 
stain  upon  its  escutcheon.  In  July  1866  the  grade  of  general  was 
created,  for  (he  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  Grant  was  promoted  to  that  position.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  involved  in  the  deadly  quarrel  between 
President  Johnson  and  Congress.  To  tic  the  president's  hands 
Congress  had  passed  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  forbidding  the 
president  to  remove  any  cabinet  officer  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate;  but  in  August  1867  President  Johnson  suspended 
Secretary  Stanton  and  appointed  Grant  secretary  of  war  ad 
interim  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  should  be  ascertained. 
Grant  accepted  the  appointment  under  protest,  and  held  it 
until  the  following  January,  when  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
tbe  president's  action,  and  Secretary  Stanton  resumed  his 
office.  President  Johnson  was  much  disgusted  at  the  readiness 
with  which  Grant  turned  over  the  office  to  Stanton,  and  a  bitter 
controversy  ensued  between  Johnson  and  Grant.  Hitherto 
Grant  had  taken  little  part  in  politics.  The  only  vote  which 
ever  cast  for  a  presidential  candidate  was  in  1856  for 
James  Buchanan;  and  leading  Democrats,  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  1868,  hoped  to  make  him  their  can- 
didate in  the  election  of  that  year;  but  the  effect  of 
the  controversy  with  President  Johnson  was  to  bring 
Grant  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  At  the 
convention  in  Chicago  on  the  10th  of  May  1868  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  The  Democratic  party 
i:ominatcd  the  one  available  Democrat  who  had  the  smallest 
chance  of  beating  him — Horatio  Seymour,  lately  governor  of 
New  York,  an  excellent  statesman,  but  at  that  lime  hopeless 
as  a  candidate  because  of  his  attitude  during  the  war.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  at  no  time  in  doubt;  Grant  received 
214  electoral  votes  and  Seymour  80. 

The  most  important  domestic  event  of  Grant's  first  term  as* 
president  was  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  the  30th  of  March  1870.  providing  that  suffrage 
throughout  tbe  United  States  should  not  be  restricted  on  account 
of  race,  colour  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  most 
important  event  in  foreign  policy  was  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  of  the  8th  of  May  1871,  commonly  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  whereby  several  controversies  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  including  the  bitter  questions 
as  to  damage  inflicted  upon  the  United  States  by  the  "Alabama" 
and  other  Confederate  cruisers  built  and  equipped  in  England, 
were  referred  to  arbitration.  In  i860  the  government  of  Santo 
Domingo  (or  the  Dominican  Republic)  expressed  a  wish  for 
by  the  United  Stales,  and  such  a  step  was  favoured 


by  Grant,  but  *  treaty  negotiated  with  this  end  in  view  failed 
to  obtain  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  In  May 
187a  something  was  done  towards  alleviating  tbe  odious  Recon- 
struction laws  for  dragooning  the  South,  which  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  in  spite  of  the  vetoes  of  President  Johnson.  The 
Amnesty  Bill  restored  civil  rights  to  all  persons  in  the  South, 
save  from  300  to  500  who  had  held  high  positions  under  the 
Confederacy.  As  early  as  1870  President  Grant  recommended 
measures  of  civil  service  reform,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
act  authorizing  him  to  appoint  a  Civil  Service  commission. 
A  commission  was  created,  but  owing  (o  the  hostility  of  the 
politicians  in  Congress  it  accomplished  little.  During  the  fifty 
years  since  Crawford's  Tenure  of  Office  Act  Was  passed  in  1820, 
the  country  had  been  growing  more  and  more  familiar  with  the 
spectacle  of  corruption  in  high  places.  The  evil  rose  to  alarming 
proportions  during  Grant's  presidency,  partly  because  of  the 
Immense  extension  of  the  civil  service,  partly  because  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  alliance  between  spoilsmen  and  the  persons 
benefited  by  protective  tariffs,  and  partly  because  the  public 
attention  was  still  so  much  absorbed  in  Southern  affairs  that  little 
was  left  for  curbing  rascality  in  the  North.  The  scandals, 
rere  rife  in  Washington,  and  affected  persons  in  close 
relations  with  the  president.  Grant  was  ill-fitted  for  coping 
with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  situation.  Along  with  high  in- 
tellectual powers  in  certain  directions,  he  had  a  simplicity  of 
nature  charming  in  itself,  but  often  calculated  to  render  him 
the  easy  prey  of  sharpers.  He  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  anything  could  be  wrong  in  persons  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  friendship,  and  on  several  occasions  such  friends 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  him.  The  feeling  was  widely 
prevalent  in  the  spring  of  187a  that  the  interests  of  pure  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  demanded  that  President  Grant  should 
not  be  elected  to  a  second  term.  This  feeling  led  a  number  of 
high-minded  gentlemen  to  form  themselves  into  an  organization 
under  the  name  of  Liberal  Republicans.  They  held  a  convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  May  with  the  intention  of  nominating  for  the 
presidency  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  had  ably  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St  James's  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  convention,  was,  however,  captured  by  politicians 
who  converted  the  whole  affair  into  a  farce  by  nominating 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  represented 
almost  anything  rather  than  the  object  for  which  the  convention 
had  been  called  together.  The  Democrats  had  despaired  of 
electing  a  candidate  of  their  own,  and  hoped  to  achieve  success 
by  adopting  the  Cincinnati  nominee,  should  he  prove  to  be  an 
eligible  person.  The  event  showed  that  while  their  defeat  in 
1 863  had  taught  them  despondency,  it  had  not  taught  them 
wisdom;  it  was  still  in  their  power  to  make  a  gallant  fight  by 
nominating  a  person  for  whom  Republican  reformers  could 
vote.  But  with  almost  incredible  fatuity,  they  adopted  Greeley 
as  their  candidate.  As  a  natural  result  Grant  was  re-elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  most  important  event  of  his  second  term  was  his  veto 
of  the  Inflation  Bill  in  1874  followed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Resumption  Act  in  the  following  year.  The  count  ry 
was  still  labouring  under  the  curse  of  an  inconvertible  *e^T* 
paper  currency  originating  with  the  Legal  Tender  Act  dtaty. 
of  1862.  There  was  a  considerable  party  in  favour  of 
debasing  the  currency  indefinitely  by  inflation,  and  a  bill  with 
that  object  was  passed  by  Congress  in  April  1874.  It  was 
promptly  vetoed  by  President  Grant,  and  two  months  later  he 
wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  Senator  J.  P.  Jones  of  Nevada 
advocating  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  The  passage  of 
the  Resumption  Act  in  January  1S75  was  largely  due  to  his  con- 
sistent advocacy,  and  for  these  measures  he  deserves  as  high 
credit  as  for  his  victories  in  the  field.  In  spite  of  these  great 
services,  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  Republican  party 
rapidly  increased  during  the  years  1874-1876.  The  causes  were 
twofold:  firstly,  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  troubles 
in  the  Southern  slates,  owing  to  the  harsh  Reconstruction 
laws  and  the  robberies  committed  by  the  carpet-bag  govern- 
ments which  those  laws  kept  in  power;  secondly,  the  scandals  at 
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Washington,  comprising  wholesale  frauds  on  the  public  revenue, 
awakened  lively  disgust.  In  some  cases  the  culprits  were  so  near 
to  President  Grant  that  many  persons  found  it  difficult  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  himself  implicated,  and  never  perhaps 
was  his  hold  upon  popular  favour  so  slight  as  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1876. 

After  the  close  of  his  presidency  in  the  spring  of  1877  Grant 
started  on  a  journey  round  the  world,  accompanied  by  his  wife 

and  one  son.  He  was  received  with  distinguished 
'u'cUr       honours  in  England  and  on  the  continent) of  Europe, 

whence  he  made  his  way  to  India,  China  and  Japan. 
After  his  return  to  America  in  September  1880  he  went  back  to 
his  old  home  in  Galena,  Illinois.  A  faction  among  the  managers 
of  the  Republican  party  attempted  to  secure  his  nomination  for 
a  third  term  as  president,  and  in  the  convention  at  Chicago  in 
June  1880  he  received  a  vole  exceeding  300  during  36  consecutive 
ballots.  Nevertheless,  his  opponents  made  such  effective  use  of 
the  popular  prejudice  against  third  terms  that  the  scheme  was 
defeated,  and  Garfield  was  named  in  his  stead.  In  August  1881 
General  Grant  bought  a  house  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His 
income  was  insufficient  for  the  proper  support  of  his  family,  and 
accordingly  he  had  become  partner  in  a  banking  house  in  which 
one  of  his  sons  was  interested  along  with  other  persons.  The 
name  of  the  firm  was  Grant  and  Ward.  The  cx -president 
invested  in  it  all  his  available  property,  but  paid  no  attention  to 
the  management  of  the  business.  His  facility  ifi  giving  his  con- 
fidence to  unworthy  people  was  now  to  be  visited  with  dire 
calamity.  In  1884  the  firm  became  bankrupt,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  two  of  the  partners  had  been  perpetrating  systematic 
and  gigantic  frauds.  This  severe  blow  left  General  Grant 
penniless,  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  beginning  to  suffer 
acutely  from  the  disease  which  finally  caused  his  death.  Down 
to  this  lime  he  had  never  made  any  pretensions  to  literary  skill 
or  talent,  but  on  being  approached  by  the  Century  Magazine 
with  a  request  for  some  articles  he  undertook  the  work  in  order 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  ihc  door.  It  proved  a  congenial  task,  and 
led  to  the  writing  of  his  Personal  Memoirs,  a  frank,  modest 
and  charming  book,  which  ranks  among  the  best  standard 
military  biographies.  The  sales  earned  for  the  general  and  his 
family  something  like  half  a  million  dollars.  The  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  written  made  it  an  act  of  heroism  comparable 
with  any  that  Grant  ever  showed  as  a  soldier.  During  most  of 
the  time  he  was  suffering  tortures  from  cancer  in  the  throat,  and 
it  was  only  four  days  before  his  death  that  he  finished  the  manu- 
script. In  the  spring  of  1S85  Congress  passed  a  bill  creating  him 
a  general  on  the  retired  list ;  and  in  the  summer  he  was  removed 
to  a  cottage  at  Mount  M'Gregor,  near  Saratoga,  where  he  passed 
the  last  five  weeks  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  on  the  23rd  of 
July  1S85.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  temporary  tomb  in 
Riverside  Drive,  in  New  York  City,  overlooking  the  Hudson 
river.1 

Grant  showed  many  admirable  and  lovable  traits.  There  was 
a  charming  side  to  bis  trustful  simplicity,  which  was  at  limes 
almost  like  that  of  a  sailor  set  ashore.  He  abounded  in  kindli- 
ness and  generosity,  and  if  there  was  anything  especially  difficult 
for  him  to  endure,  it  was  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  as  was 
shown  on  the  night  at  Shiloh,  where  he  lay  out  of  doors  in  the 
Icy  rain  rather  than  stay  in  a  comfortable  room  where  the 
surgeons  were  at  work.  His  good  sense  was  strong,  as  well  as  his 
sense  of  justice,  and  these  qualities  stood  him  in  good  service  as 
president,  especially  in  his  triumphant  fight  against  the  green- 
back monster.  Altogether,  in  spite  of  some  shortcomings, 
Grant  was  a  massive,  noble  and  lovable  personality,  well  fit  to 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  a  great  nation.    (J.  Ft.) 

•The  permanent  tomb  is  of  white  granite  and  white  marble  and 
is  I  jo  ft.  high  with  a  circular  cupola  topping  a  square  building 
90  ft.  on  the  side  and  ^3  ft-  high;  the  sarcophagus,  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  is  of  red  Wisconsin  porphyry:  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  by  President  Harrison  in  1803,  and  the  tomb  was  dedicated 
on  the  27th  of  April  1897  with  a  splendid  parade  and  addresses  by 
President  McKinlcy  and  General  Horace  Porter,  president  ol  the 
Grant  Monument  Association,  which  from  90,000  contributions 
raised  the  funds  for  the  tomb. 


General  Grant's  son,  Fbedfjuck  Dent  Grant  (b.  1850), 
graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1871,  was  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Philip  Sheridan  in  1873-1881,  and  resigned  from 
the  army  in  1881,  after  having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  He  was  U.S.  minister  to  Austria  in  1889-1893,  and 
police  commissioner  of  New  York  city  in  1894-1808.  He  served 
as  a  brigadier -general  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish- American 
War  of  i8<>8,  and  then  in  the  Philippines,  becoming  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army  in  February  1001  and  major-general 
in  February  1906. 

Bibliography. — Adam  Badeau's  Military  History  of  U.  S.  Grant 
(3  vols.,  New  York,  1867-1881).  and  Grant  in  Peace  (Hartford, 
1887),  are  appreciative  but  lacking  in  discrimination.  William 
Conant  Church's  Utysus  S.  Grant  and  the  Period  of  National  Pre- 
servation  and  Reconstruction  (New  York,  1897)  is  a  good  succinct 
account.  Hamlin  Garland's  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  His  Life  and  Char- 
acter (New  York,  1898)  gives  especial  attention  to  the  personal 
traits  of  Grant  and  abounds  in  anecdote.  Sec  also  Grant  'tPersonal 
Memoirs  (a  vols.,  New  York.  1885-1886):  J.  G.  Wilson's  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  U.  S.  Grant  (New  York.  1886)  ;  J.  R.  Young's 
Around  the  World  with  General  Grant  (New  York.  1K80);  Horace 
Porter's  Campaigning  svith  Grant  (New  York.  1897);  James  Ford 
Rhodes's  History  of  the  United  States  (vols,  iii.-vii..  New  York.  l8<#6- 
1006)  j  James  K.  Hosmer's  A  ppeal  to  Arms  and  Outcome  of  the  Civil 
War  (New  York.  1907);  John  Eaton's  Grant,  Lincoln,  and  (he 
Freedmen  (New  York,  1907),  and  various  works  mentioned  in  the 
articles  American  Civil  War,  Wilderness  Campaign,  &c. 

GRANT  (from  A.-Fr.  grauntcr,  O.  Fr.  grconler  for  crtanter, 
popular  Lai.  cr  cant  arc,  for  crcdentare,  to  entrust.  Lai.  credere,  to 
believe,  trust),  originally  permission,  acknowledgment,  hence  the 
gift  of  privileges,  rights,  &c,  specifically  in  law,  the  transfer  of 
property  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  termed  a  deed  of  grant. 
According  to  the  old  rule  of  common  law,  the  immediate  freehold 
in  corporeal  hereditaments  lay  in  livery  (see  Feoffment), 
whereas  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  a  reversion,  re- 
mainder, advowson,  &c,  lay  in  grant,  that  is,  passed  by  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  or  grant  without  further 
ceremony.  The  distinction  between  properly  lying  in  livery  and 
in  grant  is  now  abolished,  the  Real  Property  Act  184s  providing 
that  all  corporeal  tenements  and  hereditaments  shall  be  trans- 
ferable as  well  by  giant  as  by  livery  (see  Conveyancing) .  A 
grant  of  personal  properly  is  properly  termed  an  assignment  or 
bill  of  sale. 

GRANTH,  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Sikhs,  containing  the 
spiritual  and  moral  teaching  of  Sikhism  (?.».).  The  book  is  called 
the  Adi  Granth  Sahib  by  the  Sikhs  as  a  title  of  respect,  because  it 
is  believed  by  them  lo  be  an  embodiment  of  the  gurus.  The  title 
is  generally  applied  to  the  volume  compiled  by  the  fifth  guru 
Arjan,  which  contains  the  compositions  of  Guru  Nanak,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikh  religion;  of  his  successors,  Guru  Angad, 
Amar  Das,  Ram  Das  and  Arjan;  hymns  of  the  Hindu  bhagats  or 
saints,  Jaidcv,  Namdcv,  Trilochan,  Sain,  Ramanand,  Kabir, 
Rai  Das,  Pipa,  Bhikhan,  Bcni,  Parmanand  Das,  Sur  Das,  Sadhna 
and  Dhanna  Jat;  verses  of  the  Mahommcdan  saint  called  Farid; 
and  panegyrics  of  the  gurus  by  bards  who  cither  attended  them  or 
admired  their  characters.  The  compositions  of  the  ninth  guru. 
Teg  Bahadur,  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Adi  Crantk  by 
Guru  Govind  Singh.  One  recension  of  the  sacred  volume  pre- 
served at  Mangat  in  the  Gujrat  district  contains  a  hymn  com- 
posed  by  Mira  Bai,  queen  of  Chitor.  The  Adi  Granth  contains 
passages  of  great  picturesqueness  and  beauty.  The  original 
copy  is  said  to  be  in  Kartarpur  in  the  Jullundur  district,  but  the 
chief  copy  in  use  is  now  in  the  Har  Mandar  or  Golden  Temple 
at  Amritsar,  where  it  is  daily  read  aloud  by  the  attendant 
Granlbis  or  scripture  readers. 

There  is  also  a  second  Granth  which  was  compiled  by  the 
Sikhs  in  1734,  and  popularly  known  as  the  Granth  of  the  tenth 
Curst,  but  it  has  not  the  same  authority  as  the  Adi  Granth.  It 
contains  Guru  Govind  Singh's  Jdfji,  the  Akdl  Uslit  or  Praise  of 
the  Creator,  thirty-three  sawiat  (quatrains  containing  some  of 
the  main  tenets  of  the  guru  and  strong  reprobation  of  idolatry 
and  hypocrisy),  and  the  Vachitar  Nalak  or  wonderful  drama,  in 
which  ihc  guru  gives  an  account  of  his  parentage,  divine  mission 
and  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Then  come  three 
abridged  translations  by  different  hands  of  the  Devi  Makatonja, 
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an  episode  in  the  Markondcya  Puran,  in  praise  of  Durga,  the 
goddess  of  war.  Then  follow  the  Cyan  Parbodh  or  awakening  of 
knou  ledge,  accounts  of  twenty-four  incarnations  of  the  deity, 
selected  because  of  their  warlike  character;  the  II coot t  de 
Shatd;  the  Skadar  Nam  tide,  which  b  a  list  of  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  used  in  the  guru's  time,  with  special  reference 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Creator;  the  Tria  Ckarilar  or  talcs  illus- 
trating the  qualities,  but  principally  the  deceit  of  women;  the 
Kabit,  compositions  of  a  miscellaneous  character;  the  Zafnrruima 
containing  the  tent  h  guru's  epistle  to  the  emperor  Aurangzcb,  and 
several  metrical  tales  in  the  Persian  language.  This  Granlh  is 
only  partially  the  composition  of  the  tenth  guru.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  was  written  by  bards  in  his  employ. 
The  two  volumes  are  written  in  several  different  languages 
The  Adi  Gronth  b  largely  inold  Punjabi  and  Hindi, 
but  Prakrit,  Persian,  Mahratti  and  Gujrati  are  also 
•  *  represented.  The  Granlh  of  the  Tenth  Guru  is  written 
in  the  old  and  very  difficult  Hindi  affected  by  literary 
men  in  the  Patna  district  in  the  16th  century.  In 
ntit  her  of  these  sacred  volumes  is  there  any  separation  of  words. 
As  there  is  no  separation  of  words  in  Sanskrit,  the  gyanis  or 
interpreters  of  the  guru's  hymns  prefer  to  follow  the  ancient 
practice  of  junction  of  words.  This  makes  the  reading  of  the  Sikh 
scriptures  very  difficult,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  Sikh  religion. 

The  hymns  in  the  Adi  Granlh  are  arranged  not  according  to 
the  gurus  or  bhagats  who  compose  them,  but  according  to  rags 
or  musical  measures.  There  arc  thirty-one  such  measures  in 
the  Adi  Granlh,  and  the  hymns  arc  arranged  according  to  the 
ncasurcs  to  which  they  arc  composed.  The  gurus  who  composed 
hymns,  namely  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  ninth 
gurus,  all  used  the  name  Nanak  as  their  nom-dc-plume.  Their 
compositions  are  distinguished  by  mahaltas  or  wards.  Thus  the 
com.|K>siiions  of  Gum  Nanak  are  styled  mahalla  one,  the  com- 
positions of  Guru  Angad  are  styled  mahalla  two,  and  so  on. 
After  the  hymns  of  the  gurus  arc  found  the  hymns  of  the  bhagats 
under  their  several  musical  measures.  The  Sikhs  generally  dis- 
like any  arrangement  of  the  Adi  Granlh  by  which  the  composi- 
tions of  each  guru  or  bhagat  should  be  separately  shown. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  Sikhs  are  found  set  forth  in  the  two 
Craniks  and  in  compositions  called  Rahit  Nomas  and  Tanakhtah 
Nomas,  which  arc  believed  to  have  been  the  utterances 
Th*         of  the  tenth  guru.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the  sacred 
books  b  tne  unity  of  God,  and  starting  from  this 
premiss  the  rejection  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 
Thus  Guru  Govind  Singh  writes: 
"  Some  worshipping  stones,  put  them  on  their  heads; 
Some  suspend  lingams  from  their  ncclu; 
Sone  set  the  God  in  the  South;  some  bow  their  heads  to  the 
West. 

Some  fools  worship  idoK  others  busy  themselves  with 
•hipping  the  dead. 
The  whole  wnrid  entangled  in  false  ceremonies  hath 
God's  secret." 

Next  to  the  unity  of  God  comes  the  equality  of  all  men  in  His 
sight,  and  so  the  abolition  of  caste  distinctions.  Guru  Nanak 
says: 

in  the  ne*t  world:  there  ii  a  new 


"  Cast*  hath  no 

Those  ^hose '  h      red       h  good " 

The  concremation  of  widows,  though  practised  in  later  times  by 
Hinduizrd  Sikhs,  is  forbidden  in  the  Granlh.  Guru  Arjan 
writes: 

"  She  who  ronslderrth  her  beloved  as  her  God, 
Is  the  blessed  tali  who  shall  be  acceptable  in  God's  Court." 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  Sikhs  are  allowed  to  drink  wine 
other  intoxicants.   This  is  not  the  case    Guru  Nanak 


"  By  drinking  wine  man  committcth  many 
Guru  Arjan  wrote: 

**  The  fool  who  drinketh  evil  wine  is  involved  in  sin." 
And  in  the  Rahit  Nama  of  Bhai  Dcsa  Singh  there  b  the  follow- 
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t;  it  makcth  the  body  lazy;  it 
and  spiritual  dulic*.  and  incitcth 


M  Let  a  Sikh  take  no  intoxicant 
diverteth  men  from  their 
them  to  evil  deeds." 

It  b  also  generally  believed  that  the  Sikhs  are  bound  to 
abstain  from  the  flesh  of  kine.  This,  too,  b  a  mistake,  arising 
from  the  Sikh  adoption  of  Hindu  usages.  The  two  Cram  In  of 
the  Sikhs  and  all  their  canonical  works  are  absolutely  silent  on 
the  subject.  The  Sikhs  are  not  bound  to  abstain  from  any  flesh, 
except  that  which  b  obviously  unfit  for  human  food,  or  what  b 
killed  in  the  Mahommedan  fashion  by  jagging  an  animal's  throat 
with  a  knife.  This  flesh-eating  practice  bone  of  the  main  sources 
of  their  physical  strength.  Smoking  b  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  Sikh  religion.  Curu  Teg  Bahadur  preached  to  hb  host  as 
follows: 

"  Save  the  people  from  the  vile  drug,  and  employ  thyself  in  the 
service  of  Sikhs  and  holy  men.    When  the  people  abandon  the 


degrading  smoke  and  cultivate  their  lands,  their  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity shall  increase,  and  they  shall  want  for  nothing  ...  but 
when  thry  nmokc  the  vile  vegetable,  they  shall  grow  poor  and  lose 
their  wealth." 

Guru  Govind  Singh  also  said: 

"  Wine  b  bad,  bhang  destroyctb  one  generation,  but  tobacco 
destroycth  all  generations.'.' 

In  addition  to  these  prohibitions  Sikhism  inculcates  most 
of  the  positive  virtues  of  Christianity,  and  specially  loyally  to 
rulers,  a  quality  which  has  made  the  Sikhs  valuable  servants  of 
the  British  crown. 

The  Granlh  was  translated  by  Dr  Trampp,  a  German  missionary, 
on  behalf  of  the  Punjab  government  in  '^7<  but  hia  rendering  is 


GRANTHAM.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  ist  B 

English  diplomatist  and  politician,  was  a 
William  Robinson,  Bart.  (1655-1736)  of 
who  was  member  of  parliament  for  York 
Having  been  a  scholar  and  minor  fellow 


in  many  respects  incorrect,  owing  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Punjabi  dialects.  The  Sikh  RHigum.hc,  in  6  vols.  (London.  1909)  is 
an  authoritative  venion  prepared  by  M.  Macauliffe,  in  concert  with 
the  modern  leaders  of  the  Sikh  sect.  (M.  M.) 

tBON  (c.  1605-1770), 

younger  son  of  Sir 
Ncwby,  Yorkshire, 
from  1607  to  1722. 
of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  Thomas  Robinson  gained  hb  earliest  diplomatic 
experience  in  Paris  and  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
English  ambassador  from  1730  to  1748.  During  1741  he  sought 
to  make  peace  between  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  but  in  vain,  and  in  1748  he  represented  his  country 
at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapcile.  Returning  to  England  he 
sat  in  parliament  for  Christ  church  from  1749  to  1761.  In  1754 
Robinson  was  appointed  a  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  prime  minuter,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  on  thb  occasion  that  Pitt  made  the  famous  remark 
to  Fox,  "  the  duke  might  as  well  have  sent  us  hb  jackboot 
to  lead  us."  In  November  175s  he  resigned,  and  in  April  1761 
he  was  created  Baron  Grantham.  He  was  master  of  the  wardrobe 
from  1740  to  1754  and  again  from  X7SS  to  1760.  and  was  joint 
postmaster-general  in  1 765  and  1 766.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
30th  of  September  177a 

Grantham's  elder  son,  Thomas  Robinson  (1738-1786),  who 
became  the  2nd  baron,  was  born  at  Vienna  on  the  30th  of 
November  1 738.  Educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Christ- 
church  in  1 761,  and  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1770.  In  1771  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid  and  retained  thb  post  until 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  Spain  in  1779.  From  1780 
to  1781  Grantham  was  first  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  foreign  plantations,  and  from  July  1782  to  April  1783 
secretary  for  the  foreign  department  under  Lord  Shclburnc. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  July  1786,  leaving  two  sons,  Thomas 
Philip,  who  became  the  3rd  baron,  and  Frederick  John  after- 
wards tst  earl  of  Ripon. 

Thomas  Philip  Robinson,  3rd  Baron  Grantham  (1781-1859), 
in  1803  took  the  name  of  Weddcll  instead  of  that  of  Robinson. 
In  May  1833  he  became  Earl  de  Grey  of  Wrest  on  the  death  of 
hb  maternal  aunt,  Amabdl  Hume-Campbell,  Countess  de  Grey 
(1751-1833),  and  he  now  took  the  name  of  de  Grey.  He  was 
fust  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1834-10JS. 
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and  from  1841  to  1844  lord-Iicutcnant  of  Ireland.  On  his  death 
without  male  issue  his  nephew,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robin- 
son, afterwards  marquess  of  Ripon  (?.».),  succeeded  as  Earl  de 
Crey. 

GRANTHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Lincolnshire,  England;  situated  in  a  pleasant  undulating 
country  on  the  river  Witham.  Pop.  (1001)  17,503.  It  is  an 
important  junction  of  the  Great  Northern  railway,  105  ro.  N. 
by  W.  from  London,  with  branch  lines  to  Nottingham,  Lincoln 
and  Boston;  while  there  is  communication  with  Nottingham 
and  the  Trent  by  the  Grantham  canal.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Wulfram  is  a  splendid  building,  exhibiting  all  the  Gothic  styles, 
but  mainly  Early  English  and  Decorated.  The  massive  and 
ornate  western  tower  and  spire,  about  180  ft.  in  height,  are  of 
early  Decorated  workmanship.  There  is  a  double  Decorated 
crypt  beneath  the  lady  chapel.  The  north  and  south  porches  arc 
fine  examples  of  a  later  period  of  the  same  style.  The  delicately 
carved  font  is  noteworthy.  Two  libraries,  respectively  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  are  preserved  in  the  church.  At  the 
King  Edward  VI.  grammar  school  Sir  Isaac  Newton  received 
part  of  his  education.  A  bronze  statue  commemorates  him. 
The  late  Perpendicular  budding  is  picturesque,  and  the  school  was 
greatly  enlarged  in  1004.  The  Angel  Hotel  is  a  hostelry  of  the 
15th  century,  with  a  gateway  of  earlier  date.  A  conduit  dating 
from  1597  stands  in  the  wide  market-place.  Modern  public 
buildings  are  a  gild  hall,  exchange  hall,  and  several  churches 
and  chapels.  The  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  home  for  nurses  was 
erected  in  1902-1003.  The  chief  industries  arc  malting  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  Grantham  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  borough  falls  within  the  S.  Kesteven 
or  Stamford  division  of  the  county.  Grantham  was  created  a 
suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  in  1005.  The 
municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors.   Area,  1726  acres. 

Although  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  Roman  occupation, 
Grantham  (Graham,  Granham  in  Domesday  Book)  from  its 
situation  on  the  Ermine  Street,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station.  It  was  possibly  a  borough  in  the  Saxon  period, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  it  was  a  royal  borough 
with  iti  burgesses.  Charters  of  liberties  existing  now  only  in 
the  confirmation  charter  of  1377  were  granted  by  various  kings. 
From  the  first  the  town  was  governed  by  a  bailiff  appointed 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  by  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the 
office  of  alderman  had  come  into  existence.  Finally  government 
under  a  mayor  and  alderman  was  granted  by  Edward  IV.  in 
1463,  and  Grantham  became  a  corporate  town.  Among  later 
charters,  that  of  James  II.,  given  in  1685,  changed  the  title  to 
that  of  government  by  a  mayor  and  6  aldermen,  but  this  was 
afterwards  reversed  and  the  old  order  resumed.  Grantham 
was  first  represented  in  parliament  in  1467,  and  returned  two 
members;  but  by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.  Richard  III.  in  1483  granted  a  Wednesday 
market  and  two  fairs  yearly,  namely  on  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas 
the  Bishop,  and  the  two  following  days,  and  on  Passion  Sunday 
and  the  day  following.  At  the  present  day  the  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  following  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent;  a  cherry  fair 
on  the  nth  of  July  and  two  stock  fairs  on  the  26th  of  October 
and  the  1 7th  of  December. 

QRANTLET,  PLETCHER  NORTON,  isr  Babon  (1716-1780), 
English  politician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Norton  of 
Gran  1  ley,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  June  1716. 
He  became  a  barrister  in  1730,  and,  after  a  period  of  inactivity, 
obtained  a  large  and  profitable  practice,  becoming  a  K..C.  in 
1754,  and  afterwards  attorney-general  for  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster.  In  1756  be  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Appleby;  he  represented  Wigan  from  1761  to  1768,  and  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  for  England  and  knighted  in  1762. 
He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  John  Wilkes,  and, 
having  become  attorney-general  in  1763,  prosecuted  the  5th 
Lord  Byron  for  the  murder  of  William  Chaworth,  losing  his 
office  when  the  marquess  of  Rockingham  came  into  power  in 


July  1765.  In  1769,  being  now  member  of  parliament  for 
Guildford,  Norton  became  a  privy  councillor  and  chief  justice 
in  eyre  of  the  forests  south  of  the  Trent,  and  in  1770  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1777,  when  presenting 
the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  civil  list  to  the  king,  he  told 
George  III.  that  parliament  has  "  not  only  granted  to  your 
majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  great  additional 
revenue;  great  beyond  example;  great  beyond  your  majesty's 
highest  expense."  This  speech  aroused  general  attention  and 
caused  some  irritation;  but  the  Speaker  was  supported  by  Fox 
and  by  the  city  of  London,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  George,  however,  did  not  forget  these  plain  words, 
and  after  the  general  election  of  1780,  the  prime  minister,  Lord 
North,  and  his  followers  declined  to  support  the  re-election  of  the 
retiring  Speaker,  alleging  that  his  health  was  not  equal  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  he  was  defeated  when  the  voting  took 
place.  In  1782  he  was  made  a  peer  as  Baron  Grantlcy  of 
Markcnficld.  He  died  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January  1789. 
He  was  succeeded  as  Baron  Grantlcy  by  his  eldest  son  William 
(1742-1822).  Wraxall  describes  Norton  as  "a  bold,  able  and 
eloquent,  but  not  a  popular  pleader,"  and  as  Speaker  he  was 
aggressive  and  indiscreet.  Derided  by  satirists  as  "  Sir  Bullface 
Doublcfce,"  and  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  one  who  "  rose 
from  obscure  infamy  to  that  infamous  fame  which  will  long  stick 
to  him,"  his  character  was  also  assailed  by  Junius,  and  the  general 
impression  "is  that  he  was  a  hot-tempered,  avaricious  and  un^ 
principled  man. 

See  H.  Walpole.  Memoirs  of  Ike  Xeitn  of  Gtorgt  ///.."edited  by 
G.  F.  R.  Barker  (1804);  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall.  HutoriaU  and  Pott- 
humous  Mrmoirs.  edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatlcy  (18*4);  and  J.  A. 
Manning,  lifts  of  Ikt  Speakers  (l  850). 

ORANTOWN,  the  capital  of  Spcyside,  Elginshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (toot)  1568.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spcy,  23!  m. 
S.  of  Forres  by  the  Highland  railway,  with  a  station  on  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland's  Speyside  line  connecting  Craigellachie  with 
Boat  of  Garten.  It  was  founded  in  1776  by  Sir  James  Grant  of 
Grant,  and  became  the  chief  scat  of  that  ancient  family,  who  had 
lived  on  their  adjoining  estate  of  Freuchie  (Gaelic,  fraockack, 
"heathery")  since  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and 
bence  were  usually  described  as  the  lairds  of  Freuchie.  The 
public  buildings  include  the  town  hall,  court  house  and  orphan 
hospital;  and  the  industries  arc  mainly  connected  with  the 
cattle  trade  and  the  distilling  of  whisky.  The  town,  built  of  grey 
granite,  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  and  being  delightfully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  pine  and  birch  woods 
in  Scotland,  with  pure  air  and  a  bracing  climate,  is  an  attractive 
resort.  Castle  Grant,  immediately  to  the  north,  is  the  principal 
mansion  of  the  earl  of  Seafield,  the  head  of  the  Clan  Grant. 
In  a  cave,  still  called  "  Lord  Huntly's  Cave,"  in  a  rocky  glen  in 
the  vicinity,  George,  marquess  of  Huntly,  lay  hid  during 
Montrose's  campaign  in  1644-45. 

GRANULITE  (Lat.  granuJum,  a  Utile  grain),  a  name  used  by 
pctrographcrs  to  designate  two  distinct  classes  of  rocks.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terminology  of  the  French  school  it  signifies  a  granite 
in  which  both  kinds  of  mica  (muscovile  and  biotitc)  occur,  and 
corresponds  to  the  German  Granit,  or  to  the  English  "  muscovite 
biotite  granite."  This  application  has  hot  been  accepted 
generally.  To  the  German  petrologists  "  granulitc  "  means  a 
more  or  less  banded  fine-grained  met  amorphic  rock,  consisting 
mainly  of  quartz  and  felspar  in  very  small  irregular  crystals, 
and  containing  usually  also  a  fair  number  of  minute  rounded 
pale-red  garnets.  Among  English  and  American  geologiMs  the 
term  is  generally  employed  in  this  sense.  The  granulites  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  gneisses,  as  they  consist  of  nearly  the 
same  minerals,  but  they  arc  finer  grained, .  have  usually  less 
perfect  foliation,  arc  more  frequently  garnet  if erous,  and  hjve 
some  special  features  of  microscopic  structure.  In  the  rocks  of 
this  group  the  minerals,  as  seen  in  a  microscopic  slide,  occur  as 
small  rounded  grains  forming  a  mosaic  closely  fitted  together. 
The  individual  crystals  have  never  perfect  form,  and  indeed 
rarely  any  traces  of  it.  In  some  granulites  they  interlock,  with 
irregular  borders;  in  others  they  have  been  drawn  oat  and 
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flattened  into  tapering  Icntidcs  by  crushing.  In  most  cases  they 
are  somewhat  rounded  with  smaller  grains  between  the  larger. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  quartz  and  felspar  which  arc  the 
predominant  minerals;  mica  always  appears  as  flat  scales 
(irregular  or  rounded  but  not  hexagonal).  Both  musco'vite  and 
biotite  may  be  present  and  vary  considerably  in  abundance; 
very  commonly  they  have  their  flat  sides  parallel  and  give  the 
rock  a  rudimentary  schislosity,  and  they  may  be  aggregated 
into  bands — in  which  case  the  granulites  are  indistinguishable 
from  certain  varieties  of  gneiss.  The  garnets  are  very  generally 
larger  than  the  above-mentioned  ingredients,  and  easily  visible 
with  the  eye  as  pink  spots  on  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  rock. 
They  usually  are  filled  with  enclosed  grains  of  the  other  minerals. 

The  felspar  of  the  granulites  is  mostly  orthoctase  or  crypto- 
perthite;  microcline,  oligoclase  and  albite  are  also  common. 
Basic  felspars  occur  only  rarely.  Among  accessory  minerals,  in 
addition  to  apatite,  zircon,  and  iron  oxides,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  hornblende  (not  common),  riebeckite  (rare), 
epidote  and  zoisitc,  calcite,  sphene,  andalusite,  sillimanite, 
kyanitc,  hcrcynitc  (a  green  spinel),  rutile,  orthitc  and  tourmaline. 
Though  occasionally  we  may  find  larger  grains  of  felspar,  quartz 
or  epidote,  it  is  more  characteristic  of  these  rocks  that  all  the 
minerals  are  in  small,  nearly  uniform,  imperfectly  shaped 
individuals. 

On  account  of  the  minuteness  with  which  it  has  been  described 
and  the  important  controversies  on  points  of  theoretical  geology 
which  have  arisen  regarding  it,  the  granulite  district  of  Saxony 
(around  Rosswcin,  Pcnig,  dec.)  may  be  considered  the  typical 
region  for  rocks  of  this  group.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
though  granulites  arc  probably  the  commonest  rocks  of  this 
country,  they  are  mingled  with  granites,  gneisses,  gabbros, 
ampbibolites,  mica  schists  and  many  other  petrographical  types. 
All  of  these  rocks  show  more  or  less  metamorphism  either  of  a 
thermal  character  or  due  to  pressure  and  crushing.  The  granites 
pass  into  gneiss  and  granulite;  the  gabbros  into  flascr  gabbro  and 
amphibotite;  the  slates  often  contain  andalusite  or  chiastolite, 
and  show  transitions  to  mica  schists.  At  one  time  these  rocks 
were  regarded  as  Archean  gneisses  of  a  special  type.  Johannes 
Gcorg  Lehrrunn  propounded  the  hypothesis  that  their  present 
state  was  due  principally  to  crushing  acting  on  them  in  a  solid 
condition,  grinding  them  down  and  breaking  up  their  minerals, 
while  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected  welded  them 
together  into  coherent  rock.  It  is  now  believed,  however,  that 
they  are  comparatively  recent  and  include  sedimentary  rocks, 
partly  of  Palaeozoic  age,  and  intrusive  masses  which  may  be 
nearly  massive  or  may  have  gneissose,  flaser  or  granulitic 
structures.  These  have  been  developed  largely  by  the  injection 
of  semi-consolidated  highly  viscous  intrusions,  and  the  varieties 
of  texture  are  original  or  were  produced  very  shortly  after  the 
crystallization  of  the  rocks.  Meanwhile,  however,  Lehmann's 
advocacy  of  post-consolidation  crushing  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  granulites  has  been  so  successful  that  the  terms 
granulitization  and  granulitic  structures  are  widely  employed 
to  indicate  the  results  of  dynamometamorphism  acting  on  rocks 
at  a  period  long  after  their  solidification. 

The  Saxon  granulites  are  apparently  for  the  most  part  igneous 
and  correspond  in  composition  to  granites  and  porphyries. 
There  are,,  however,  many  granulites  which  undoubtedly  were 
originally  sediments  (arkoscs.grits  and  sandstones).  A  large  part 
of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  consists  of  paragranulites  of  this 
kind,  which  have  received  the  group  name  of  "  Moinc  gneisses." 

Along  with  the  typical  acid  granulites  above  described,  in 
Saxony,  India,  Scotland  and  other  countries  there  occur  dark- 
coloured  basic  granulites  ("  trap  granulites  ")•  These  are 
fine-grained  rocks,  not  usually  banded,  nearly  black  in  colour 
with  small  red  spots  of  garnet.  Their  essential  minerals  are 
pyroxene,  plagioclase  and  garnet:  chemically  they  resemble 
the  gabbros.  Green  augitc  and  hypcrsthenc  form  a  considerable 
part  of  these  rocks,  they  may  contain  also  biotite,  hornblende  and 
quartz.  Around  the  garnets  there  is  often  a  radial  grouping  of 
amaJl  grains  of  pyroxene  and  hornblende  in  a  clear  matrix  of 
lelspax:  these  "centric"  structures  are  frequent  in  granu- 
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lites.  The  rocks  of  this  group  accompany  gabbro  and  serpen- 
tine, but  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  formed 
and  the  significance  of  their  structures  is  not  very  clearly 
understood.  (J.  S.  F.) 

OBAN V ELLA,  ANT01NE  PERRENOT,  CARDINAL  OE  (1517- 
1586),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  the  princes  of 
the  church  during  the  great  political  and  ecclesiastical  movements 
which  immediately  followed  the  appearance  of  Protestantism 
in  Europe,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  August  1517  at  Besancon, 
where  his  father,  Nicolas  Pcrrenot  de  Granvclla  (1484-1550), 
who  afterwards  became  chancellor  of  the  empire  under  Charles  V., 
was  practising  as  a  lawyer.  Later  Nicolas  held  an  influential 
position  in  the  Netherlands,  and  from  15J0  until  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  emperor's  most  trusted  advisers  in  Germany. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  law  at  Padua  and  in  divinity 
at  Louvain,  Antoine  held  a  canonry  at  Besancon,  but  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Arras  when  barely  twenty-three 
(1540).  In  his  episcopal  capacity  he  attended  several  diets  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  the  opening  meetings  of  the  council  of 
Trent;  and  the  influence  of  his  father,  now  chancellor,  led  to 
his  being  entrusted  with  many  difficult  and  delicate  pieces  of 
public  business,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  developed  a  rare 
talent  for  diplomacy,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  currents  of  European  politics. 
One  of  his  specially  noteworthy  performances  was  the  settlement 
of  the  termsof  peace  after  the  defeat  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden 
at  Muhlbcrg  in  1547,  a  settlement  in  which,  to  say  the  least, 
some  particularly  sharp  practice  was  exhibited.  In  1550  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state;  in  this 
capacity  he  attended  Charles  in  the  war  with  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  accompanied  him  in  the  flight  from  Innsbruck,  and 
afterwards  drew  up  the  treaty  of  Passau  (August  1S52).  In  the 
following  year  he  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  Mary  of  England  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  whom,  in  1555, 
on  (he  abdication  of  the  emperor,  he  transferred  his  services, 
and  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  Netherlands.  In  April 
1550  Granvella  was  one  of  the  Spanish  commissioners  who 
arranged  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  and  on  Philip's  with- 
drawal from  the  Netherlands  in  August  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  prime  minister  to  the  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma. 
The  policy  of  repression  which  in  this  capacity  he  pursued 
during  the  next  five  years  secured  for  him  many  tangible  rewards, 
in  1560  he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Malincs, 
and  in  1561  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat;  but  the  growing 
hostility  of  a  people  whose  religious  convictions  he  had  set 
himself  to  trample  under  foot  ultimately  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  by  the  advice 
of  bis  royal  master  he,  In  March  1564,  retired  to  Franche  Comte. 
Nominally  this  withdrawal  was  only  of  a  temporary  character, 
but  it  proved  to  be  final.  The  following  six  years  were  spent 
in  comparative  quiet,  broken,  however,  by  a  visit  to  Rome  in 
1565;  but  in  1570  Granvclla,  at  the  call  of  Philip,  resumed 
public  life  by  accepting  another  mission  to  Rome.  Here  he 
helped  to  arrange  the  alliance  between  the  Papacy,  Venice  and 
Spain  against  the  Turks,  an  alliance  which  was  responsible  for 
the  victory  of  Lepanto.  In  the  same  year  he  became  viceroy 
of  Naples,  a  post  of  some  difficulty  and  danger,  which  for  five 
years  he  occupied  with  ability  and  success.  He  was  summoned 
to  Madrid  in  1S7S  *>y  Philip  II.  to  be  president  of  the  council 
for  Italian  affairs.  Among  the  more  delicate  negotiations  of 
his  later  years  were  those  of  1580,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  ultimate  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
those  of  1  $84,  which  resulted  in  a  check  to  France  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Spanish  infanta  Catherine  to  Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Besancon, 
but  meanwhile  he  had  been  stricken  with  a  lingering  disease; 
he  was  never  enthroned,  but  died  at  Madrid  on  the  21st  of 
Se  ptember  1586.  His  body  was  removed  to  Besancon,  where 
bis  father  had  been  buried.  Granvella  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  which  was  equalled  by  bis  industry,  and  these  qualities 
made  him  almost  indisi*xsable  both  to  Charles  V.  and  to 
Philip  IL* 
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Numerous  Jetten  and  memoir*  of  GranvelU  are  preserved  In  the 
archives  of  Ucsancon.  These  were  to  some  extent  nude  use  of  by 
Prosper  Levtque  in  his  iiimoires  font  ttrvir  (1753),  as  well  as  by 
the  Abb6  Boisot  in  the  Trisor  dt  GranvtUa.    A  commission  for 


publishing  the  whole  of  the  letters  and  memoirs  was  appointed  by 
Guizot  in  1854,  and  the  result  has  been  the  issue  of  nine  volumes 
of  the  Papitrt  d'fjLal  dm  cardinal  dt  Gtanttlie,  edited  by  C.  Weiss 
(Paris,  1H4 1  - 1 852).  They  form  a  part  of  the  Collection  dt  documents 
iniditi  sur  I'kuUnrt  dt  France,  and  were  supplemented  by  the 
Corrttpondanct  du  cardinal  GranttUe,  ls6<-ljSo,  edited  by  M.  E. 
Poullct  and  G.  J.  C.  Piot  (12  vols.,  Brussels,  1S7&-1896).  Sec  also 
the  anonymous  Histoirt  du  cardinal  dt  Granville,  attributed  to 
Courchetet  D'Esnans  (Paris.  1761);  J.  L.  Motley,  Rut  of  tat  Dutch 
Republic;  M.  Philippson.  Etn  Mtntsterium  unter  PkUipplI.  (Berlin, 
1895);  and  the  Cambrtdtt  Modem  Uiitory  (vol.  iiL  1904). 


GRANVILLE.    GRANVILLE  GEORGE 

2nd  Earl  (1815-1891),  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the 
1st  Earl  Granville  (1773-1846),  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  1  ith  of  May  1815.  His  father,  Granville  Leveson-Gower, 
was  a  younger  son  of  Granville,  2nd  Lord  Gower  and  1st  marquess 
of  Stafford  (1720-1803),  by  his  third  wiic;  an  elder  son  by  the 
second  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  1st  duke  of  Bridgwater)  became 
the  2nd  marquess  of  Stafford,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  1 7th  earl  of  Sutherland  (countess  of  Sutherland 
in  her  own  right)  led  to  the  merging  of  the  Gower  and  Stafford 
titles  in  that  of  the  dukes  of  Sutherland  (created  1833),  who 
represent  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  As  Lord  Granville 
Leveson-Gower,  the  1st  Earl  Granville  (created  viscount  in 
1815  and  earl  in  1833)  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  was 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  (1804-1807)  and  at  Paris  (1824- 
1841).  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Canning.  The  title  of  Earl  Granville  bad  been  previously  held 
in  the  Carteret  family. 

After  being  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  young  Lord 
Leveson  went  to  Paris  for  a  short  lime  under  his  father,  and  in 
1836  was  returned  to  parliament  in  the  Whig  interest  for  Morpeth. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  undcr-secrclary  for  foreign  affairs  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  In  1S40  he  married  Lady  Acton 
(Marie  Louise  Pelline  de  Dalbcrg,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Acton; 
see. Acton  and  D*lberg).  From  1841  till  his  father's  death 
in  1846,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  he  sat  for  Lichfield. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  signalized  himself  as  a  Free  Trader, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  made  him  master  of  the  buckhounds 
(1846).  He  ptoved  a  useful  member  of  the  party,  and  his 
influence  and  amiable  character  were  valuable  in  all  matters 
needing  diplomacy  and  good  breeding.  He  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1848,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  promoting  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.  In  the  latter 
year,  having  already  been  admitted  to  the  cabinet,  be  succeeded 
Palmcrston  at  the  foreign  office  until  Lord  John  Russell's  defeat 
in  1852;  and  when  Lord  Aberdeen  formed  his  government  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  be  became  first  president  of  the  council, 
and  then  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (1854).  Under 
Lord  Palmerston  (185s)  he  was  president  of  the  council.  His 
interest  in  education  (a  subject  associated  with  this  office)  led 
to  his  election  (1856)  as  chancellor  of  the  London  University, 
a  post  be  held  for  thirty-five  years;  and  he  was  a  prominent 
champion  of  the  movement  for  the  admission  of  women,  and 
also  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  From  1855  Lord 
Granville  led  the  Liberals  in  the  Upper  House,  both  in  office, 
and,  after  Palmerston's  resignation  in  1858,  in  opposition. 
He  went  in  1856  as  head  of  the  British  mission  to  the  tsar's 
coronation  in  Moscow.  In  June  1859  the  queen,  embarrassed 
by  the  rival  ambitions  of  Palmerston  and  Russell,  sent  for  him 
to  form  a  ministry,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  Palmerston 
again  became  prime  minister,  with  Lord  John  as  foreign  secretary 
and  Granville  as  president  of  the  council.  In  i860  his  wife 
died,  and  to  this  heavy  loss  was  shortly  added  that  of  his  great 
friends  Lord  and  Lady  Canning  and  of  his  mother  (1862);  but 
be  devoted  himself  to  his  political  work,  and  retained  his  office 
when,  on  Palmerston's  death  in  1865,  Lord  Russell  (now  a  peer) 
became  prime  minister  and  took  over  the  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Lords.   He  was  made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 


Ports,  and  in  the  tame  yea 
being  Miss  Castalia  Campbell.  From  1 866  to  1 868  he  was  a 
opposition,  but  in  December  1868  he  became  colonial  secretary 
in  Gladstone's  first  ministry.  His  tact  was  invaluable  to  the 
government  in  carrying  the  Irish  Church  and  Land  Bills  throats 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  27th  of  June  1870,  00  Lord 
Clarendon's  death,  he  was  transferred  to  the  foreign  c&ce. 
Lord  Granville's  name  is  mainly  associated  with  his  career  as 
foreign  secretary  (1870-1874  and  1880-1885);  but  the  Liberal 
foreign  policy  of  that  period  was  not  distinguished  by  enterprise 
or  '*  backbone."  Lord  Granville  personally  was 
polite,  but  his  courteous  and  pacific  methods 
inadequate  in  dealing  with  the  new  situation 
Europe  and  outside  it;  and  foreign  governments  bad  little 
scruple  in  creating  embarrassments  for  Great  Britain,  and  rely- 
ing  on  the  disinclination  of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  take  strotg 
measures.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870  broke  out  within 
a  few  days  of  Lord  Granville's  quoting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(nth  of  July)  the  curiously  unprophetic  opinion  of  the  per- 
manent undcr-secretary  (Mr  Hammond)  that  '*  he  had  never 
known  so  great  a  lull  in  foreign  affairs."  Russia  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  denounce  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  Lord  Granville's  protest  was  ineffectual  In  1871 
an  intermediate  zone  between  Asiatic  Russia  and  Afghanism 
was  agreed  on  between  him  and  Shuvalov;  but  in  1873  Russia 
took  possession  of  Khiva,  within  the  neutral  zone,  and  Lord 
Granville  had  to  accept  the  aggression.  When  the  Conservatives 
came  into  power  in  1874,  his  part  for  the  next  six  years  was  to 
criticize  Disraeli's  "  spirited  "  foreign  policy,  and  to  defend  hs 
own  more  pliant  methods.  He  returned  to  the  foreign  oface  ia 
1880,  only  to  find  an  anti-British  spirit  developing  in  Gersaa 
policy  which  the  temporizing  methods  of  the  Liberal  leaden 
were  generally  powerless  to  deal  with.  Lord  Granville  faM 
to  realize  in  time  the  importance  of  the  Angra  PequcAa  question 
in  1883-1884,  and  he  was  forced,  somewhat  ignominiously.  to 
yield  to  Bismarck  over  it.  Whether  in  Egypt,  Afghasistaa 
or  equatorial  and  south-west  Africa,  British  foreign  policy  *is 
dominated  by  suavity  rather  than  by  the  strength  which  coq- 
mands  respect.  Finally,  when  Gladstone  took  up  Horse  Rule 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Granville,  whose  mind  was  similarly  receptive 
to  new  ideas,  adhered  to  his  chief  (1886),  and  gracefully  gave 
way  to  Lord  Rosebery  when  the  latter  was  preferred  to  the  i 
office;  the  Liberals  had  now  realized  that  they  had  lost , 
in  the  country  by  Lord  Granville's  occupancy  of  the  post.  Be 
went  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  six  months,  and  in  July  1SS6 
retired  from  public  bfe.  He  died  in  London  on  the  31st  of  Marcl 
1891,  being  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son,  born  iu  1I72. 
Lord  Granville  was  a  roan  of  much  charm  and  many  friendships, 
and  an  admirable  after-dinner  speaker.  He  spoke  French  like 
a  Parisian,  and  was  essentially  a  diplomatist;  bat  be  has  20 
place  in  history  as  a  constructive  statesman. 

The  life  of  Lord  Granville  (1905),  by  Lord  Fitxmaurice.  b  fuD  of 
interesting  material  for  the  history  of  the  period,  but  being  wnttrs 
by  a  Liberal,  himself  an  under-sec  rotary  for  foreign  afiairv  t: 
explains  rather  than  criticizes  Lord  Granville's  work  in  that  detri- 
ment. (H.  Sj 

GRANVILLE,  JOHN  CARTERET.  EaU  (1600-1763).  Eaf&a 
statesman,  commonly  known  by  bis  earlier  title  as  Lord  Carteret, 
born  on  the  22nd  of  April  1600,  was  the  son  of  George,  1st  Lord 
Carteret,  by  his  marriage  with  Grace  Granville,  daughter  cf 
Sir  John  Granville,  1st  cart  of  Bath,  and  great  grandson  of 
the  Elizabethan  admiral,  Sir  Richard  Grenvilie,  famous  for  his 
death  in  the  '*  Revenge."  The  family  of  Carteret  was  settled 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  was  of  Norman  descent.  John 
Carteret  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford.  Swift  says  that  "  with  a  singularity  scarce  to  be 
justified  he  carried  away  more  Greek,  Latin  and  phOosopH 
than  properly  became  a  person  of  his  rank,"  Throughout  Be 
Carteret  not  only  showed  a  keen  love  of  the  classics,  but  a  taste 
for,  and  a  knowledge  of,  modern  languages  and  Uteraturts 
He  was  almost  the  only  Englishman  of  his  time  who  kec* 
German.  Harte,  the  author  of  the  Life  ef  Gmstarus  Aidpkns. 
the  aid  which  Carteret  had  , 
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17th  of  October  1710  be  married  at  Longleat  Lady  Frances 
Wonley,  grand  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Wcymoulh. 
He  took,  his  scat  in  the  Lords  on  the  25th  of  May  17 11.  Though 
his  family,  on  both  sides,  had  been  devoted  to  the  bouse  of 
Stuart,  Carteret  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Whig  leaders  Stanhope  and 
Sunderland,  took  a  share  in  defeating  the  Jacobite  conspiracy 
of  Bolingbroke  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  supported  the 
passing  of  the  Septennial  Act.  Carteret's  interests  were  however 
in  foreign,  and  not  in  domestic  policy.  His  serious  work  in 
public  life  began  with  his  appointment,  early  in  1719,  as 
ambassador  to  Sweden.  During  this  and  the  following  year 
he  was  employed  in  saving  Sweden  from  the  attacks  of  Peter 
the  Crest,  and  in  arranging  the  pacification  of  the  north.  His 
efforts  were  finally  successful.  During  this  period  of  diplomatic 
work  be  acquired  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany,  and  displayed  great  tact 
and  temper  in  dealing  with  the  Swedish  senate,  with  Queen 
Ulrica,  with  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Frederick  William  I. 
of  Prussia.  But  he  was  not  qualified  to  bold  his  own  in  the 
intrigues  of  court  and  parliament  in  London.  Named  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  department  on  his  return  home,  he  soon 
became  helplessly  in  conflict  with  the  intrigues  of  Townshend 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpolc.  To  Walpole,  who  looked  upon  every 
able  colleague,  or  subordinate,  as  an  enemy  to  be  removed, 
Carteret  was  exceptionally  odious.  His  capacity  to  speak 
German  with  the  king  would  alone  have  made  Sir  Robert  detest 
him.  When,  therefore,  the  violent  agitation  in  Ireland  against 
Wood's  halfpence  (see  Swirr,  Jonathan)  made  it. necessary 
to  replace  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  lord  lieutenant,  Carteret  was 
sent  to  Dublin.  He  landed  in  Dublin  on  the  ?jrd  of  October 
17x4,  and  remained  tbcre  till  1730.  in  the  first  months  of  his 
tenure  of  office  he  had  to  deal  witb  the  furious  opposition  to 
Wood's  halfpence,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Swift's 
Drcptr't  Letters.  The  lord  lieutenant  had  a  strong  personal 
liking  for  Swift,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  Lady  Carteret's  family. 
It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Carteret  could  have  reconciled 
his  duty  to  the  crown  with  his  private  friendships,  if  government 
bad  persisted  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  detested  coinage 
on  the  Irish  people.  Wood's  patent  was  however  withdrawn, 
and  Ireland  settled  down.  Carteret  was  a  profuse  and 
popular  lord  lieutenant  who  pleased  both  the  "  English  interest  " 
and  the  native  Irish.  He  was  at  all  times  addicted  to  lavish 
hospitality,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries 
was  too  fond  of  burgundy.  When  he  returned  to  London  in 
1730,  Walpolc  was  firmly  established  as  master  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  as  the  trusted  minister  of  King  George  II.  He 
had  the  full  confidence  of  Queen  Caroline,  whom  he  prejudiced 
against  Carteret.  Till  the  fall  of  Walpole  in  1741,  Carteret 
could  take  no  share  in  public  affairs  except  as  a  leader  of  opposi- 
tion of  the  Lords.  His  brilliant  parts  were  somewhat  obscured 
by  his  rather  erratic  conduct,  and  a  certain  contempt,  partly 
aristocratic  and  partly  intellectual,  for  commonplace  men  and 
ways.  He  endeavoured  to  please  Queen  Caroline,  who  loved 
literature,  and  be  has  the  credit,  on  good  grounds,  of  having 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  first  handsome  edition  of  Don  Quixote 
to  please  her.  But  he  reluctantly,  and  most  unwisely,  allowed 
himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  scandalous  family  quarrel  bet  ween 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  parents.  Queen  Caroline 
was  provoked  into  classing  him  and  Bolingbroke,  as  "  the  two 
most  worthless  men  of  parts  in  the  country."  Carteret  took 
the  popular  side  in  the  outcry  against  Walpolc  for  not  making 
war  on  Spain.  When  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ap- 
proached, his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  Maria  Theresa — 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Austria  would 
dangerously  increase  the  power  of  France,  even  if  she  gained 
no  accession  of  territory.  These  views  made  him  welcome  to 
George  II.,  who  gladly  accepted  him  as  secretary  of  state  in  174*. 
Is  1743  he  accompanied  the  king  of  Germany,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingcn  on  the  37th  of  June.  He  held  the 
secretaryship  till  November  1744.  He  succeeded  in  promoting 
in  agreement  between  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick.   He  under- 


stood the  relations  of  the  European  states,  and  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  among  tbem.  But  the  defects  which  had 
rendered  him  unable  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  Walpole  made  him 
equally  unable  to  contend  with  the  Pelhams.  His  support  of 
the  king's  policy  was  denounced  as  subservience  to  Hanover. 
Pitt  called  him  "  an  execrable,  a  sole  minister  who  had  renounced 
the  British  nation."  A  few  years  later  Pitt  adopted  an  identical 
policy,  and  professed  that  whatever  he  knew  he  had  learnt 
from  Carteret.  On  the  18th  of  October  1744  Carteret  became 
Earl  Granville  on  the  death  of  his  mother.  His  first  wife  died 
in  June  1743  at  Aschaffenburg,  and  in  April  1744  he  married 
Lady  Sophia  Fcrmor,  daughter  of  Lord  Pomfret — a  fashionable 
beauty  and  "  reigning  toast "  of  London  society,  who  was 
younger  than  his  daughters.  "  The  nuptials  of  our  great 
Quixote  and  the  fair  Sophia,"  and  Granville's  ostentatious 
performance  of  the  part  of  lover,  were  ridiculed  by  Horace 
Walpole.  The  countess  Granville  died  on  the  7th  of  October 
1 74  5,  leaving  one  daughter  Sophia,  who  married  Lord  Shclburne, 
1st  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  This  marriage  may  have  done 
something  to  increase  Granville's  reputation  for  eccentricity. 
In  February  1746  he  allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  the 
intrigoes  of  the  Pelhams  into  accepting  the  secretaryship,  but 
resigned  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  June  1 751  he  became  president 
of  the  council,  and  was  still  liked  and  trusted  by  the  king,  but 
bis  share  in  government  did  not  go  beyond  giving  advice,  and 
endeavouring  to  forward  ministerial  arrangements.  In  1756 
he  was  asked  by  Newcastle  to  become  prime  minister  as  the 
alternative  to  Pitt,  but  Granville,  who  perfectly  understood 
why  the  offer  was  made,  declined  and  supported  Pitt.  When 
in  October  1761  Pitt,  who  had  information  of  the  signing  of 
the  "  Family -Compact  "  wished  to  declare  war  on  Spain,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  resign  unless  his  advice  was  accepted, 
Granville  replied  that  "  the  opinion  of  the  majority  (of  the 
Cabinet)  must  decide."  He  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of 
Pitt,  but  resisted  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  "  sole  minister  " 
or,  in  t  he  modern  phrase,  '*  a  prime  minister."  Whether  be  used 
the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1761 
is  more  than  doubtful,  but  the  minutes  of  council  show  that  they 
express  his  meaning.  Granville  remained  in  office  as  president 
till  his  death.  His  last  act  was  to  listen  while  on  his  death -bed 
to  the  reading  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He 
was  so  weak  that  the  under-secretary,  Robctt  Wood,  author 
of  an  essay  on  The  Original  Genius  ej  Homer,  would  have  post- 
poned the  business,  but  Granville  said  that  it  "  could  not  pro- 
long his  life  to  neglect  his  duty,"  and  quoted  the  speech  of 
Sarpcdon  from  Hind  xii.  3i»-3»S,  repeating  the  last  word 
(loiuf)  "  with  a  calm  and  determined  resignation."  He  died 
in  his  bouse  in  Arlington  Street,  London,  on  the  and  of  January 
1763.  The  title  of  Granville  descended  to  bis  son  Robert,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1776,  when  the  earldom  of  this  creation 
became  extinct. 

A  somewhat  partisan  lile  of  Granville  was  published  in  tfifl?,  by 
Archibald  Ballantync,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Carteret,  c  Political 
Bieyapky. 

GRANVILLE,  a  town  of  Cumberland  county,  New  South 
Wales,  13  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (1901)  $004.  It  is 
an  important  railway  junction  and  manufacturing  town,  pro- 
ducing agricultural  implements,  tweed,  pipes,  tiles  and  bricks; 
there  are  also  tanneries,  flour-mills,  and  kerosene  and  meat 
export  works.    It  became  a  municipality  in  1885, 

GRANVILLE,  a  fortified  sea-port  and  bathing-resort  of  north- 
western France,  in  the  department  of  Manche,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosq,  8$  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Cherbourg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1006) 
10,530.  Granville  consists  of  two  quarters,  the  upper  town 
built  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea  and  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  and  the  lower  town  and  harbour  lying  below  it. 
The  barracks  and  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  a  low  building 
of  granite,  partly  Romanesque,  partly  late  Gothic  in  style,  are  in 
the  upper  town.  The  port  consists  of  a  tidal  harbour,  two 
floating  basins  and  a  dry  dock.  Its  fleets  take  an  active  part 
in  deep  sea  fishing,  including  the  cod-fishing  off  Newfoundland, 
and  oyster-fishing  is  carried  on.   It  has  regular  communication 
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with  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  with  the  islands  of  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  The  principal  exports  are  eggs,  vegetables  and 
fish;  coal,  timber  and  chemical  manures  are  imported.  The 
Industries  include  ship-building,  fish-salting,  the1  manufacture 
of  cod-liver  oil,  the  preserving  of  vegetables,  dyeing,  metal- 
founding,  rope-making  and  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
manures.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  tribunal  and 
a  chamber  of  commerce.  In  the  commune  are  included  the 
lies  Chausey  about  ?j  m.  N.W.  of  Granville  (see  Channel 
Islands).  Granville,  before  an  insignificant  village,  was  fortified 
by  the  English  in  1437,  taken  by  the  French  in  1441,  bombarded 
and  burned  by  the  English  in  1695,  and  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the  Vendean  troops  in  1793.  It  was  again  bombarded  by 
the  English  in  1803. 

GRANVILLE,  a  village  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  township  of  Granville,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Newark  and  27  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  the  village  (1910)  1394;  of  the 
township  (1910)  2442.  Granville  is  served  by  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  and  the  Ohio  Electric  railways,  the  latter  reaching 
Newark  (where  it  connects  with  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail  ways), Columbia, 
Dayton,  Zanesville  and  Springfield.  Granville  is  the  seat  of 
Denison  University,  founded  in  1S31  by  the  Ohio  Baptist 
Education  Society  and  opened  as  a  manual  labour  school,  called 
the  Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution.  It  was 
renamed  Granville  College  in  1845,  dnd  took  its  present  name 
in  1854  in  honour  of  William  S.  Denison  of  Adamsvillc,  Ohio, 
who  had  given  $  1 0,000  to  t  he  college.  The  university  comprised 
in  1007-1008  five  departments:  Granville  College  (229  students), 
the  collegiate  department  for  men;  Shepardson  College  (146 
students,  including  82  in  the  preparatory  department),  the  col- 
legiate department  for  women,  founded  as  the  Young  Ladies' 
Institute  of  Granville  in  1859,  given  to  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  1887  by  Dr  Daniel  Shepardson,  its  principal  and  owner, 
and  closely  affiliated  for  scholastic  purposes,  since  1000,  with  the 
university,  though  legally  it  is  still  a  distinct  institution ; 
Doane  Academy  (137  students),  the  preparatory  department 
for  boys,  established  in  1831,  named  Granville  Academy  in 
1887,  and  renamed  in  1895  in  honour  of  William  H.  Doane  of 
Cincinnati,  who  gave  to  it  its  building;  a  conservatory  of  music 
(137  students);  and  a  school  of  art  (3$  students). 

In  1 805  Licking  Land  Company, organized  in  the  preceding 
year  in  Granville,  Massachusetts,  bought  29,040  acres  of  land 
in  Ohio,  including  the  site  of  Granville;  the  town  was  laid  out, 
and  in  the  last  months  of  that  year  settlers  from  Granville,  Mass., 
began  to  arrive.  By  January  1806  the  colony  numbered  234 
persons;  the  township  was  incorporated  in  1806  and  the  village 
was  incorporated  in  1831.  There  arc  several  remarkable  Indian 
mounds  near  Granville,  notably  one  shaped  like  an  alligator. 

See  Henry  B\nUru:\l,IliUorycf  GramrilU.Okio  (Columbus.O..  1889). 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine  (?.r.).  The  word  is  adopted 
from  the  0.  Fr.  grape,  mod.  grappe,  bunch  or  cluster  of  flowers 
or  fruit,  grappa  de  raiiin,  bunch  of  grapes.  The  French  word 
meant  properly  a  hook:  cf.  M.H.G.  krap/e,  Eng.  "  grapnel,"  and 
"  cramp."  The  development  of  meaning  seems  to  be  vine-hook, 
cluster  of  grapes  cut  with  a  hook,  and  thence  in  English  a  single 
grape  of  a  cluster.  The  projectile  called  "  grape  "  or  "  grape- 
shot,"  formerly  used  with  smooth  bore  ordnance,  took  its  name 
from  its  general  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  spherical  bullets  (heavier  than  those  of  the  con- 
temporary musket)  arranged  in  layers  separated  by  thin  iron 
plates,  a  bolt  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  plates  binding 
the  whole  together.  On  being  discharged  the  projectile  delivered 
the  bullets  in  a  shower  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  case-shot. 

GRAPHICAL  METHODS,  devices  for  representing  by  geometri- 
cal figures  the  numcrical'data  which  result  from  the  quantitative 
investigation  of  phenomena.  The  simplest  application  is  met 
with  in  the  representation  of  tabular  data  such  as  occur  in 
statistics.  Such  tables  are  usually  of  single  entry,  i.e.  to  a  certain 
value  of  one  variable  there  corresponds  one,  and  only  one,  value 
of  the  other  variable.  To  construct  the  graph,  as  it  is  called, 
of  such  a  table,  Cartesian  co-ordinates  we  usually  employed. 


Two  lines  or  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  chosen,  inter' 
secting  at  a  point  called  the  origin;  the  horizontal  axis  is  the 
axis  of  abscissae,  the  vertical  one  the  axis  of  ordinate*.  Along 
one,  say  the  axis  of  abscissae,  distances  are  taken  from  the  origin 
corresponding  to  the  values  of  one  of  the  variables;  at  these 
points  perpendiculars  are  erected,  and  along  these  ordinate* 
distances  are  taken  corresponding  to  the  related  values  of  the 
other  variable.  The  curve  drawn  through  these  points  is  the 
graph.  A  general  inspection  of  the  graph  shows  in  bold  relief 
the  essential  characters  of  the  table.  For  example,  if  the  world's 
production  of  corn  over  a  number  of  years  be  plotted,  a  poor 
yield  is  represented  by  a  depression,  a  rich  one  by  a  peak,  a 
uniform  one  over  several  years  by  a  horizontal  line  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  such  graphs  permit  a  convenient  comparison  of  two 
or  more  different  phenomena,  and  the  curves  render  apparent 
at  first  sight  similarities  or  differences  which  can  be  made  out  from 
the  tables  only  after  close  examination.  In  making  graphs  for 
comparison,  the  scales  chosen  must  give  a  similar  range  of 
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For  example,  the  scales  adopted  for  the  average  consumption  of 
lea  and  sugar  must  be  ounces  for  the  former  and  pounds  for  tbe 
latter.  Cartesian  graphs  are  almost  always  yielded  by  automatic 
recording  instruments,  such  as  tbe  barograph,  meteorograph, 
seismometer,  &c  The  method  of  polar  co-ordinates  is  more 
rarely  used,  being  only  specially  applicable  when  one  of  the 
variables  is  a  direction  or  recorded  as  an  angle.  A  simple  case  is 
the  representation  of  photometric  data,  Le.  the  value  of  the 
intensity  of  the  light  emitted  in  different  directions  from  a 
luminous  source  (see  Lighting). 

The  geometrical  solution  of  arithmetical  and  alsebraical  problems 
is  usually  termed  graphical  analysis;  the  application  to  problems 
in  mechanics  is  treated  m  Mechanics,  |  5.  Graphic  Static},  and 
Diagram.  A  special  phase  is  presented  in  Vacroa  Analysis. 

GRAPHITE,  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  the  dement 
carbon  crystallized  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  Chemically, 
it  is  thus  indent ical  with  the  cubic  mineral  diamond,  but  between 
the  two  there  are  very  wide  differences  in  physical  characters. 
Graphite  is  black  and  opaque,  whilst  diamond  is  colourless  and 
transparent;  it  is  one  of  the  softest  (H  —  i)  of  minerals,  and 
diamond  the  hardest  of  all;  it  is  a  good  conductor  of- electricity, 
whilst  diamond  is  a  bad  conductor.  The  specific  gravity  is  2-2, 
that  of  diamond  is  3-5.  Further,  unlike  diamond,  it  never 
occurs  as  distinctly  developed  crystals,  but  only  as  imperfect 
six-sided  plates  and  scales.  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  scales,  and  tbe  cleavage  flakes  are  flexible 
but  not  clastic.  The  material  is  greasy  to  tbe  touch,  and  soils 
everything  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  The  lustre  is 
bright  and  metallic.  In  its  externa)  characters  graphite  is  thus 
strikingly  similar  to  molybdenite  (?.».). 

The  name  graphite,  given  by  A.  G-  Werner  in  1 789,  is  from 
the  Greek  -fpo.Qw',  "  to  write,"  because  the  mineral  is  used  for 
making  pencils.  Earlier  names,  still  in  common  use,  are  plum- 
bago and  black-lead,  but  since  the  mineral  contains  no  lead  these 
names  arc  singularly  inappropriate.  Plumbago  (Lat.  plumbum, 
lead)  was  originally  used  for  an  artificial  product  obtained  from 
lead  ore,  and  afterwards  for  the  ore  (galena)  itself;  it  was  con- 
fused both  with  graphite  and  with  molybdenite.  The  true 
chemical  nature  of  graphite  was  determined  by  K.  W.  Schcele 
in  1779. 

Graphite  occurs  mainly  in  the  older  crystalline  rocks — gneiss, 
granulite,  schist  and  crystalline  limestone — and  also  sometimes  in 
granite:  it  is  found  as  isolated  scales  embedded  in  these  rocks, 
or  as  large  irregular  masses  or  filling  veins.  It  has  also  been 
observed  as  a  product  of  contact-metamorphism  in  carbonaceous 
clay-slates  near  their  contact  with  granite,  and  where  igneous 
rocks  have  been  intruded  into  beds  of  coal;  in  these  cases  the 
mineral  has  clearly  been  derived  from  organic  matter.  The 
graphite  found  in  granite  and  in  veins  in  gneiss,  as  well  as  that 
contained  in  meteoric  irons,  cannot  have  had  such  an  origin. 
As  an  artificial  product,  graphite  is  well  known  as  dark  lustrous 
scales  in  grey  pig-iron,  and  in  the  "  kish  "  of  iron  furnaces: 
it  is  also  produced  artiutially  on  a  large  scale,  together  with 
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carborundum,  in  the  electric  furnace  (see  below).  The  graphite 
veins  in  the  older  crystalline  rocks  are  probably  akin  to  metalli- 
ferous veins  and  the  material  derived  from  deep-seated  sources; 
the  decomposition  of  metallic  carbides  by  water  and  the  reduction 
of  hydrocarbon  vapours  have  been  suggested  as  possible  modes 
of  origin.  Such  veins  often  attain  a  thickness  of  several  feet,  and 
sometimes  possess  a  columnar  structure  perpendicular  to  the 
enclosing  walls;  they  are  met  with  in  the  crystalline  limestones 
and  other  Lauren  tian  rocks  of  New  York  and  Canada,  in  the 
gneisses  of  the  Austrian  Alps  and  the  granubles  of  Ceylon. 
Other  localities  which  have  yielded  the  mineral  in  large  amount 
are  the  Alibert  mine  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia  and  the  Borrowdale 
mine  in  Cumberland.  The  Santa  Maria  mines  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
probably  the  richest  deposits  in  the  world,  supply  the  American 
lead  pencil  manufacturers.  The  graphite  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania aad  Alabama  is  "  flake  "  and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

Graphite  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  dry  lubricants, 
grate  polish,  paints,  crucibles  and  for  foundry  facings.  The 
material  as  mined  usually  does  not  contain  more  than  jo  to 
jo%  of  graphite:  the  ore  has  therefore  to  be  crushed  and  the 
graphite  floated  of!  in  water  from  the  heavier  impurities.  Even 
the  purest  forms  contain  a  small  percentage  of  volatile  matter 
and  ash.  The  Cumberland  graphite,  which  is  especially  suitable 
for  pencils,  contains  about  12  %of  impurities.        (L.  J.  S.) 

Artificial  Manufacture. — The  alteration  of  carbon  at  high 
temperatures  into  a  material  resembling  graphite  has  long  been 
known.  In  1893  Girard  and  Street  patented  a  furnace  and  a 
process  by  which  this  transformation  could  be  effected.  Carbon 
powder  compressed  into  a  rod  was  slowly  passed  through  a  tube 
in  which  it  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  one  or  more  electric 
arcs.  E.  G.  Acheson,  in  1896,  patented  an  application  of  his 
carborundum  process  to  graphite  manufacture,  and  in  1800 
the  International  Acheson  Graphite  Co.  was  formed,  employing 
electric  current  from  the  Niagara  Falls.  Two  procedures  are 
adopted:  (1)  graphitizaiion  of  moulded  carbons;  (2)  graphiliza- 
tion  of  anthracite  en  masse.  The  former  includes  electrodes, 
lamp  carbons,  &c.  Coke,  or  some  other  form  of  amorphous 
carbon,  is  mixed  with  a  little  tar,  and  the  required  article  moulded 
ia  a  press  or  by  a  die.  The  articles  arc  stacked  transversely  in  a 
furnace,  each  being,  packed  in  granular  coke  and  covered  with 
carborundum.  At  first  the  current  is  3000  amperes  at  220  volts, 
increasing  to  9000  amperes  at  20  volts  after  20  hours.  In  graphj- 
tiang  en  mass*  large  lumps  of  anthracite  are  treated  in  the 
electric  furnace.  A  soft,  unctuous  form  results  on  treating 
carbon  with  ash  or  silica  in  special  furnaces,  and  this  gives  the 
10-called  "  deflocculated "  variety  when  treated  with  gaUo- 
taanic  add.  These  two  modifications  are  valuable  lubricants. 
The  massive  graphite  is  very  easily  machined  and  is  widely  used 
for  electrodes,  dynamo  brushes,  lead  pencils  and  the  like. 

Sec  "  Graphite  and  its  Uks,"  Bull.  Imperial  IniMule,  (1906) 
9-  3AJ.  (1907)  P-  70;  F.  Cirkel,  Crapkile  (Ottawa,  1907).    (W.  G.  M.) 

GRAPTOLITES.  an  assemblage  of  extinct  zoophytes  whose 
skeletal  remains  are  found  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  occasionally 
in  great  abundance.  They  are  usually  preserved  as  branching 
or  onbranching  carbonized  bodies,  tree-like,  leaf-like  or  rod-like  in 
shape,  their  edges  regularly  toothed  or  denticulated.  Most 
frequently  they  occur  lying  on  the  bedding  planes  of  black 
shales;  less  commonly  they  are  met  with  in  many  other  kinds  of 
sediment,  and  when  in  limestone  they  may  retain  much  of  their 
original  relief  and  admit  of  a  detailed  microscopic  study. 

Each  Graptolite  represents  the  common  horny  or  chitinous 
investment  or  supporting  structure  of  a  colony  of  zooids,  each 
tooth-like  projection  marking  the  position  of  the  sheath  or  thtca 
of  an  individual  zooid.  Some  of  the  branching  forms  have  a 
distinct  outward  resemblance  to  the  polyparics  of  Sertularia  and 
Plumnlaria  among  the  recent  Hydroida  (Calyptoblattea);  in 
none  of  the  unbranching  forms,  however,  is  the  similarity  by 
any  means  dose. 

The  Graptolite  polyparics  vary  considerably  in  size:  the 
majority  range  from  1  in.  to  about  6  in.  in  length;  few  examples 
have  been  met  with  having  a  length  of  more  than  30  in. 

Very  different  views  have  been  held  as  to  U»C  systematic 
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place  and  rank  of  the  Graptolites.  Linnaeus  included  them 
in  his  group  of  false  fossils  (Groptotilkus  —  written  stone).  At 
one  time  they  were  referred  by  some  to  the  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa), 
and  later,  by  almost  general  consent,  to  the  Hydroida  (Calypto- 
blastea)  among  the  Hydrozoa  (Hydromcdusac).  Of  late  years 
an  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  collectively  an  independent  phylum  of  their  own 
(CrapUUilkina). 

There  are  two  main  groups,  or  sub-phyla:  the  Craptoloidea 
or  Graptolites  proper,  and  the  Dcndroidca  or  tree-like  Graptolites; 
the  former  is  typified  by  the  unbranched  genus  Monograptus 
and  the  bitter  by  the  many-branched  genus  Dendroe/aptus. 

A  iionotraplui  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  minute  dagger-like 
body  (the  sutda),  which  represents  the  flattened  covering  of  the 
primary  or  embryonic  zooid  of  the  colony.  This  sicula,  which  had 
originally  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone,  is  formed  of  two  portions  or 
regions— an  upper  and  smaller  (apical  or  embryonic)  portion,  marked 
by  deUcatc  longitudinal  lines,  and  having  a  fine  tabular  thread 
(the  nema)  proceeding  from  its  apex;  and  a  lower  (thecal  or  aperlural) 
portion,  marked  by  transverse' lines  of  growth  and  widening  in  the 
direction  of  the  mouth,  the  lip  or  apertural  margin  of  which  forms 
the  broad  end  of  the  sicula.  This  margin  is  normally  furnished  with 
a  perpendicular  spine  (mrgetfa)  and  occasionally  with  two  shorter 
lateral  urines  or  lobes. 

A  bud  is  given  off  from  the  sicula  at  a  variable  distance  along  its 
length.  From  this  bud  is  developed  the  first  zooid  and  first  serial 
tboca  of  the  colony.  This  theca  grows  in  the  direction  of  the  apex  of 
the  sicula,  to  which  it  adheres  by  its  dorsal  wall.  Thus  while  the 
mouth  of  the  sicula  is  directed  downwards,  that  of  the  first  serial 
theca  is  pointed  upwards,  making  a  theoretical  angle  of  about  180* 
with  the  direction  of  that  of  the  sicula. 

From  this  first  theca  originates  a  second,  opening  in  the  same 
direction,  and  from  the  second  a  third,  and  soon,  in  a  continuous  linear 
series  until  the  polypary  is  complete.  Each  zooid  buds  from  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it  in  the  serin,  and  intercommunication  is 
effected  by  all  the  budding  orifices  (including  that  in  the  wall  of  the 
sicula)  remaining  permanently  open.  The  sicula  itself  ceases  to  grow 
soon  after  the  earliest  theca  have  been  developed:  it  remains 
permanently  attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  polypary,  of j^iclHt 

or  fourth  titcca. 

A  fine  cylindrical  rod  or  fibre  (the  so-called  soUd  axis  or 
virgula)  becomes  developed  in  a  median  groove  in  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  polypary,  and  is  sometimes  continued  distally  as  a  naked 
tod.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  virgula  was  present  in 
all  the  Craptoloidea;  hence  the  term  Rkabdopkora  sometimes 
employed  for  the  Graptoloidea  in  general,  and  rhabdosomt  for  the 
individual  polypary;  but  while  the  virgula  is  present  in  many 
(Axonophora)  it  is  absent  as  such  in  others  (Axonobpa). 

The  Gxaptoloidea  are  arranged  in  eight  families,  each  named 
after  a  characteristic  genus:  (1)  Dichograptidae;  (2)  Lcpto- 
graptidae;  (j)  Dicranograptidae;  (4)  Diplograptidae;  (5) 
Glossograptidae  (sub-family,  Lasiograptidae) ;  (6)  Rctiolitidae; 
(7)  Dimorphograptidae;  (8)  Monograptidae. 

In  all  these  families  the  polypary  originates  as  in  Monorraplus 
from  a  nema-bcaring  sicula,  which  invariably  opens  downwards 
and  gives  off  only  a  single  bud,  such  branching  as  may  take 
place  occurring  at  subsequent  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  poly- 
pary. In  some  species  young  examples  have  been  met  with  in 
which  the  nema  ends  above  in  a  small  membranous  disk,  which 
has  been  interpreted  as  an  organ  of  attachment  to  the  underside 
of  floating  bodies,  probably  sea  weeds,  from  which  the  young 
polypary  hung  suspended. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  families  make  their  first  appearance 
in  time  in  the  order  given  above,  and  show  a  progressive  morpho- 
logical evolution  along  certain  special  lines.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  branches  to  become  reduced  in  number,  and  for  the  serial 
thecac  to  become  directed  more  and  more  upwards  towards  the 
line  of  the  nema.  In  the  oldest  family — Dichograptidae — in 
which  the  branching  polypary  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  and 
the  thecac  uniserial  (monoprionidian) — there  is  a  gradation 
from  earlier  groups  with  many  branches  to  later  groups  with 
only  two;  and  from  species  in  which  all  the  branches  and  their 
thecae  are  directed  downwards,  through  species  in  which  the 
branches  become  bent  back  more  and  more  outwards  and 
upwards,  until  in  some  the  terminal  thecae  open  almost  vertically. 
In  the  genus  PkyHagraptm  the  branches  have  become  reduced 
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Diptorraptus,  young  sicula. 
Monoeraptut  dubius,  sicula 

and  first  serial  theca  (partly 

restored). 
Young  form  (all  above  alter 

Wiman). 
Older  form. 


so,  Climatograptus  Sekarenberei. 

21,  Glossograptus  Hinckm. 

3i,  Lasiograptus  costatus  (after 

Etles  and  Wood). 
33,  Dictyonema  (-troptus)/tabetli- 
form*  (-a). 
.  DUlyonemn  (-dendron)  pel- 
with  base  of  attach 


4ft,  Showing  virgula  (after  Holm). 

5,  Rastrites  distant.  )  ment. 

6.  Base  of  p>ptottaptus  (after  25.  D.  cervkomt,  branches  (after 

Holm). 

36,  D.    rarum  (section  after 
Wiman). 

37.  Dendrotraptut  Haitianus. 
28.  Synrhabdosomc   of  Dipto- 
rraptus (alter 


with 


Wiman) 

7,  D.  taicaratus. 

8,  Dimorpkotraptut, 

9,  Base  of  Didymotr 

lus  (after  Holm. 

10,  Young  DUtyograptus, 

primary  disk. 

11,  Ibid.    Diptotraptus  (after 

Ruedcmann). 
12  a-b,  Base  and  transverse  sec- 
tion, RetioltUs  Geinitzianus 
(after  Holm). 


'3.  Bryopaptus  Kjerulli.  V, 
14,  Dickorraptus  ottobraektatus,  w. 


S,  Sicul 

u,    Upper  or  apical  portion. 
/,    Lower  or  apertural. 
m.  Mouth. 
N,  Ncma. 

nn,  Ncmacaulusor  virgular  tube. 
Virgula. 
Virgclla. 
Septal  strands. 
Thcca. 

Common  canal  (in  Rctio- 

lites). 
Gonangium. 
Gonothcca. 
Budding  theca. 

to  four  and  these  coalesce  by  their  dorsal  wdls  along  the  line  of 
the  ncma,  and  the  sicula  becomes  embedded  in  the  base  of  the 


with  central  disk. 
IS,  Didymotraptut  Uurchisoni, 
lb,  D.  tibberulut. 
17  a-b,  Pkyllotraptut  and  trans- 
verse section. 

18,  Nematraptus 

19,  Dieranotraptut 


tJ, 
T. 
C. 

G. 

I: 


polypary.  In  the  family  of  the  Diplograptidae  the  I 
reduced  to  two;  these  also  coalesce  similarly  by  their  dorsal 
walls,  and  the  polypary  thus  becomes  biserial  (diprionutian),  and 
the  line  of  the  nema  is  taken  by  a  long  axial  tube-like  structure, 
the  nemacaulus  or  virgular  tube.  Finally,  in  the  latest  family, 
the  Monograptidae,  the  branches  are  theoretically  reduced  to 
one,  the  polypary  is  uniscrial  throughout,  and  all  the  thecrar 
arc  directed  outwards  and  upwards. 

Thcthccaein  the  earliest  family — Dichograptidac— are  so  similar  in 
form  to  the  sicula  its*  II  that  the  polypary  has  been  compared  to  a 
colony  of  siculac:  there  it  the  greatest  variation  in  shape  in 
those  of  the  latest  famit) — Monograptidac — in  some  species  of  which 
the  terminal  portion  of  each  theca  becomes  isolated  (Rasiriles)  and 
in  some  coiled  into  a  rounded  lobe.  The  thecae  in  several  of  the 
families  arc  occasionally  provided  with  spines  or  lateral  processes: 
the  spines  are  especially  conspicuous  at  the  base  in 
forms:  in  the  Lasiograptidac  the  lateral  j 
marginal  meshwork  surrounding  the  polypary. 

Histologically,  the  pcrisarc  or  test  in  the  Graptoloidca  appears 
to  be  composed  cf  t^hrec  layers,  a  middle  layer  of  variable  ! 
and  an  overlying  and  an  underlying  layer  of  remark1 


The  central  layer  is  usually  thick  and  marked  by  lines  of  |_ 
but  in  Glossoeraptui  and  I*asit>traptui  it  is  thinned  down  to  a  fine 
membrane  stretched  upon  a  skeleton  framework  of  lists  and  fibres, 
and  in  Retiotiles  this  membrane  is  reduced  to  a  delicate  network. 
The  groups  typified  by  these  three  genera  are  sometime*  referred  to, 
collectively,  as  the  Retiolotdea,  and  the  structure  as  rttioUhd. 

It  is  the  general  practice  of  palaeontologists  to  regard  each 
grapiolite  polypary  (rhabdosomt)  developed  from  a  single  sicula 
as  an  individual  of  the  highest  order.  Certain  American  forms, 
however,  which  arc  preserved  as  stellate  groups,  have  been 
interpreted  as  complex  umbrella-shaped  colonial  stocks,  indivi- 
duals of  a  still  higher  order  (synrhabdosomes),  composed  tit  a 
number  of  biserial  poly  paries  (each  having  a  sicula  at  its  outer 
extremity)  attached  by  their  ncmacauli  to  a  common  centre  of 
origin,  which  is  provided  with  two  disks,  a  swimming  bladder  and 
a  ring  of  capsules. 

In  the  Dendboidf.a,  as  a  rule,  the  polypary  is  non -symmetrical 
in  shape  and  tree-like  or  shrub-like  in  habit,  with  numerous 
branches  irregularly  disposed,  and  with  a  distinct  stem-like  or 
short  basal  portion  ending  below  in  root-like  fibres  or  in  a  mem- 
branous disk  or  sheet  of  attachment.  An  exception,  however, 
is  constituted  by  the  comprehensive  genus  Ditlyonema,  which 
embraces  species  composed  of  a  large  number  of  divergent  and 
sub-parallel  branches,  united  by  transverse  dissepiments  into 
a  symmetrical  cone-like  or  funnel-shaped  polypary,  and  includes 
some  forms  (Didyoeraptus)  which  originate  from  a  nema-bearing 
sicula  and  have  been  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Graptoloidca. 

Of  the  early  development  of  the  polypary  in  the  Dcndroidea 
little  is  known,  but  the  more  mature  stages  have  been  fully 
worked  out.  In  Dietyonema  the  branches  show  thecae  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  the  ordinary  tubular  thecae  answering  to  those  of 
the  Graptoloidca  and  occupied  by  the  nourishing  zooids;  and 
(2)  the  so-called  bitketae,  birdncst-like  cups  (regarded  by  their 
discoverers  as  gonothecae)  opening  alternately  right  and  left 
of  the  ordinary  thecae.  Internally,  there  existed  a  third  set  of 
thecae,  held  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  budding  individuals. 
In  the  genus  Dendrograpius  the  gonothecae  open  within  the  walls 
of  the  ordinary  thecae,  and  the  branches  present  an  outward 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  uniscrial  Graptoloidca.  But  in 
striking  contrast  to  what  obtains  among  the  Graptoloidca  in 
general,  the  budding  orifices  in  the  Dcndroidea  become  dosed, 
and  all  the  various  cells  shut  off  from  each  other. 

The  classification  of  the  Dendroidca  is  as  yet  unsatisfactory: 
the  families  most  conspicuous  are  those  typified  by  the  genera 
Dendrotrapius,  Ditlyonema,  Inotaulis  and  Thamtwtraptus. 

As  regards  the  modes  of  reproduction  among  ike  Graptolites  little  is 
known.  In  the  Dcndroidea,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  bitheeac 
were  possibly  gonothecae,  but  they  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
as  ncmatophores.  In  the  Graptoloidca  certain  lateral  and  vesicular 
appendages  of  the  polypary  in  the  Lasiograptidac  have  been  looked 
upon  as  connected  with  the  reproductive  system,  and  in  the 
umbrella-shaped  synrkabdosomes  already  referred  to,  the  common 
centre  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  what  have  been  regarded  as  ovarian 
capsules.  The  theory  of  the  gonangial  nature  of  the  vesicular  bodies 
in  the  Graptoloidca  is,  however,  disputed  by  some  authorities,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  xooid  of  the  sicula  itself,  u  not  the 
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product  of  the  normal  or  setual  mode  of  preparation  in  the  group, 
but  owe*  iu  origin  to  «  peculiar  type  of  budding  or  non  sexual 
reproduction,  in  which,  as  temporary  resting  or  protecting  structures, 
the  vesicular  bodies  may  have  had  a  share. 

As  respects  tbe  mode  of  life  of  Ike  Graptolites  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Dendroidea  were,  with  some  exceptions, 
sessile  or  bent  hemic  animals,  their  polyparies,  like  those  of  tbe 
recent  Calyptoblastea,  growing  upwards,  their  bases  remaining 
attached  to  tbe  sea  floor  or  to  foreign  bodies,  usually  fixed.  The 
Craptoloidca  have  also  been  regarded  by  some  as  benthonic 
organisms.  A  more  prevalent  view,  however,  is  that  the  majority 
were  pseudo- plank  tonic  or  drifting  colonics,  hanging  from  the 
underside  of  floating  seaweeds;  their  polyparies  being  each 
suspended  by  the  nema  in  tbe  earliest  stages  of  growth,  and,  in 
later  stages,  some  by  tbe  ncmacaulus,  while  others  became 
adherent  above  by  means  of  a  central  disk  or  by  parts  of  their 
dorsal  walls.  Some  of  these  ancient  seaweeds  may  have  remained 
permanently  rooted  in  the  littoral  regions,  while  others  may 
have  become  broken  off  and  drifted,  like  the  recent  Sargassum, 
at  tbe  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents,  carrying  tbe  attached 
Graptolites  into  all  latitudes.  Tbe  more  complex  umbrella* 
shaped  colonies  of  colonics  (synrhabdosomes)  described  as 
provided  with  a  common  swimming  bladder  (pneumatopbore?) 
may  have  attained  a  bolo-planktonic  or  free-swimming  mode 
of  existence. 

The  range  of  He  GrapioliUs  in  time  extends  from  the  Cambrian 
to  tbe  Carboniferous.  The  Dendroidea  alone,  however,  have 
this  extended  range,  the  Craptoloidca  becoming  extinct  at  the 
close  of  Silurian  time.  Both  groups  make  their  first  appearance 
together  near  the  end  of  the  Cambrian;  but  while  in  the  succeed- 
ing Ordovician  and  Silurian  the  Dendroidea  are  comparatively 
rare,  the  Graptolotdea  become  the  most  characteristic  and, 
locally,  tbe  most  abundant  fossils  of  these  systems. 

The  species  of  the  Graptolotdea  have  individually  a  remarkably 
short  range  in  geological  time;  but  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  many  of  its  species,  is  almost 
world-wide.  This  combination  of  circumstances  has  given  tbe 
Craptoloidca  a  paramount  stratigraphies!  importance  as  pal  aeon - 
tological  indices  of  the  detailed  sequence  and  correlation  of  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  in  general.  Many  Gtaptolite  tones, 
showing  a  constant  uniformity  of  succession,  paralleled  in  this 
respect  only  by  the  longer  known  Ammonite  rones  of  the  Jurassic, 
have  been  distinguished  in  Britain  and  northern  Europe,  each 
marked  by  a  characteristic  species.  Many  British  species  and 
associations  of  genera  and  species,  occurring  on  corresponding 
horizons  to  those  on  which  they  are  found  in  Britain,  have  been 
met  with  in  the  graptolite-bcaring  Lower  Palaeozoic  formations 
of  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  elsewhere. 

Bisi-ioc XArHT. — Linnaeus,  Systema  naturae  (12th  ed.  1768); 
Hall.  Graptolites  of  the  Quebec  Croup  (1865);  Barrande,  Graptolites 
it  Bohime  (1850);  Carruthers,  Revision  of  the  British  Graptolites 
(1868);  H.  A.  Nicholson.  Monograph  of  British  Groptoliles.  pt.  I 
h%7t);  id.  and  J.  E."  Marr,  Phytogeny  of  the  GrapioliUs  (1805): 
Hopkinson.  On  Britiih  Groptciites  (iKt*));  Allman,  Monograph  of 
CrmnoUaslu  Hydroids  (1872):  Lapworth,  An  Improved  CUssuficalion 
of  me  Rhabdophora  (1873):  The  Geological  Distribution  of  the  Rhabdo- 
phora (1879.  1880):  Walthcr,  Lrbenrweise  fossiler  Mrerestiero 
(1807);  Tullberg.  Skints  Graptoliter  (1882,  l88t);  TOroquiat, 
Graptolites  Scanusn  Rattrites  Beds  (1800);  Wiman.  Die  GrapuJtOun 
(i*)5);  Holm.  Gotlands  Graptoliter  (1890);  Pcmer.  Groptotiles  de 
friktme  (1894-I899) ;  R.  Rucdcmann,  Development  and  Modeof  Grovth 
of  Diplograptus  (1895-1896);  Graptolites  of  Nete  York,  vol.  i.  (1904). 
vol.  if  (1908):  Freeh.  Uthaea  palaeotoUa.Grjptoliihtden  (i897);Ellcs 
and  Wood.  Monograph  of  Brltnh  Graptolites  0901-1900).    (C.  L.») 

GRASLITZ  (Czech,  Krasiice),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Zwodao,  145  «°-  N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  11,803, 
exclusively  German.  Grasiitx  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  towns  of  Bohemia,  its  specialities  being  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments,  carried  on  both  as  a  factory  and 
a  domestic  industry,  and  lace-making.  Next  in  importance  are 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  machine  embroidery,  brewing, 
and  the  mother-of-pearl  industry. 

OR  AS  MERE,  a  village  and  lake  of  Westmorland,  in  the  heart 
of  tbe  English  Lake  District.   The  village  (pop.  of  urban  district 


in  1001,  781)  lies  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  small  river 
Rothay  and  the  Keswick- Ambleside  road,  1;)  m.  from  Keswick 
and  4  from  Ambleside.  Tbe  scenery  is  very  beautiful ;  tbe  valley 
about  the  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water  is  in  great  part 
wooded,  while  on  its  eastern  flank  there  rises  boldly  the  range 
of  hills  which  includes  Rydal  Fell,  Fairfield  and  Seat  Sandal, 
and,  farther  north,  Helvellyn.  On  the  west  side  are  Loughrigg 
Fell  and  Silver  How.  The  village  has  become  a  favourite  centre 
for  tourists,  but  preserves  its  picturesque  and  sequestered 
appearance.  In  a  house  still  standing  William  Wordsworth 
lived  from  1799  to  1808,  and  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
Thomas  de  Quincey  and  by  Hartley  Coleridge.  Wordsworth's 
tomb,  and  also  that  of  Coleridge,  are  in  the  churchyard  of  tbe 
ancient  church  of  St  Oswald,  which  contains  a  memorial  to 
Wordsworth  with  an  inscription  by  John  Keble.  A  festival 
called  the  Rush  bearing  takes  place  on  tbe  Saturday  within  tbe 
octave  of  St  Oswald's  day  (August  5th),  when  a  holiday  is 
observed  and  tbe  church  decorated  with  rushes,  heather  and 
flowers.  The  festival  is  of  early  origin,  and  has  been  derived  by 
some  from  the  Roman  F lor  alia,  but  appears  also  to  have  been 
made  tbe  occasion  for  carpeting  the  floors  of  churches,  unpaved 
in  early  times,  with  rushes.  Moreover,  in  a  procession  which 
forms  part  of  tbe  festivities  at  Grasmere,  certain  Biblical  stories 
arc  symbolized,  and  in  this  a  connexion  with  tbe  ancient  miracle 
plays  may  be  found  (see  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  A  Rambler's  Note- Book 
at  Ike  English  Lakes,  Glasgow,  iooz).  Grasmere  is  alto  noted  for 
an  athletic  meeting  in  August. 

Tbe  lake  of  Grasmere  is  just  under  t  m.  in  length,  and  has 
an  extreme  breadth  of  766  yds.  A  ridge  divides  the  basin  from 
north  to  south,  and  rises  so  high  as  to  form  an  island  about  the 
middle.  Tbe  greatest  depth  of  tbe  lake  (75  ft.)  lies  to  the  east 
of  this  ridge. 

GRASS  AND  GRASSLAND,  in  agriculture.  The  natural 
vegetable  covering  of  the  soil  in  most  countries  is  "  grass  " 
(for  derivation  see  Grasses)  of  various  kinds.  Even  where 
dense  forest  or  other  growth  exists,  u*  a  little  daylight  penetrates 
to  tbe  ground  grass  of  some  sort  or  another  wfll  grow.  On 
ordinary  farms,  or  wherever  farming  of  any  kind  is  carried  out, 
the  proportion  of  the  land  not  actually  cultivated  will  either 
be  in  grass  or  will  revert  naturally  to  grass  in  time  if  left  alone, 
after  having  been  cultivated. 

Pasture  land  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  the  farm, 
but  since  the  "  era  of  cheap  corn  "  set  in  its  importance  has 
been  increased,  and  much  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  the  different  species  of  grass,  their  characteristics,  the 
improvement  of  a  pasture  generally,  and  the  "  laying  down  " 
of  arable  land  into  grass  where  tillage  farming  has  not  paid. 
Most  farmers  desire  a  proportion  of  grass-land  on  their  farms— 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  area— and  even  on  wholly  arable 
farms  there  are  usually  certain  courses  in  the  rotation  of  crops 
devoted  to  grass  (or  clover).  Thus  the  Norfolk  4-coursc  rotation 
is  com,  roots,  com,  clover;  the  Berwick  5 -course  is  corn,  roots, 
corn,  grass,  grass;  the  Ulster  8-course,  00m,  flax,  roots,  com, 
flax,  grass,  grass,  grass;  and  so  on,  to  the  point  where  the  grass 
remains  down  for  $  years,  or  is  left  indefinitely. 

Permanent  grass  may  be  grazed  by  live-stock  and  classed 
as  pasture  pure  and  simple,  or  it  may  be  cut  for  hay.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  usually  classed  as  "  meadow  "  land,  and  often 
forms  an  alluvial  tract  alongside  a  stream,  but  as  grass  is  often 
grazed  and  hayed  in  alternate  years,  the  distinction  is  not  a  hard 
and  fast  one. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pasturage,  temporary  and  permanent. 
Tbe  latter  again  consists  of  two  kinds,  the  permanent  grass 
natural  to  land  that  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  the  pasture 
that  has  been  laid  down  artificially  on  land  previously  arable 
and  allowed  to  remain  and  improve  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 
Tbe  existence  of  ridge  and  furrow  on  many  old  pastures  in 
Great  Britain  shows  that  they  were  cultivated  at  one  time, 
though  perhaps  more  than  a  century  ago.  Often  a  newly  laid 
down  pasture  will  decline  markedly  in  thickness  and  quality 
about  tbe  fifth  and  sixth  year,  and  then  begin  to  thicken  and 
improve  year  by  year  afterwards.   This  is  usually  attributed 
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to  the  fact  that  the  unsuitable  varieties  die  out,  and  the  "  natur- 
ally "  suitable  varieties  only  come  in  gradually.  This  trouble 
can  be  largely  prevented,  however,  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  seed,  and  by  subsequently  manuring  with  phosphatic  manures, 
with  farmyard  or  other  bulky  "  topdrcssings,"  or  by  feeding 
sheep  with  cake  and  corn  over  the  field. 

All  the  grasses  proper  belong  to  the  natural  order  Cramineae 
(sec  Grasses),  to  which  order  also  belong  all  the  "  corn  "  plants 
cultivated  throughout  the  world,  also  many  others,  such  as 
bamboo,  sugar-cane,  mitlet,  rice,  &c.  &c,  which  yield  food  for 
mankind.  Of  the  grasses  which  constitute  pastures  and  hay- 
fields  over  a  hundred  species  arc  classified  by  botanists  in  Great 
Britain,  with  many  varieties  in  addition,  but  the  majority  of 
these,  though  often  forming  a  part  of  natural  pastures,  are 
worthless  or  inferior  for  farming  purposes.  The  grasses  of  good 
quality  which  should  form  a  "  sole  "  in  an  old  pasture  and  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  the  forage  on  a  newly  laid  down  piece  of  grass 
are  only  about  a  dozen  in  number  (sec  below),  and  of  these  there  arc 
only  some  six  species  of  the  very  first  importance  and  indispensable 
in  a  "  prescription  "  of  grass  seeds  intended  for  laying  away  land 
in  temporary  or  permanent  pasture.  Dr  W.  Frcam  caused  a 
botanical  examination  to  be  made  of  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pastures  of  England,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  found 
that  their  chief  constituents  were  ordinary  perennial  ryegrass  and 
white  clover.  Many  other  grasses  and  legumes  were  present,  but 
these  two  formed  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  plants. 

In  ordinary  usage  the  term  grass,  pasturage,  hay,  &c,  includes 
many  varieties  of  clover  and  other  members  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosae  as  well  as  other  "  herbs  of  the  field,"  which,  though 
not  strictly  "  grasses,"  are  always  found  in  a  grass  field,  and 
are  included  ir.  mixtures  of  seeds  for  pasture  and  meadows. 
"Die  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  or  valuable  agri- 
cultural grasses  and  clovers,  which  are  either  actually  sown  or,  in 
the  case  of  old  pastures,  encouraged  to  grow  by  draining,  liming, 
manuring,  and  so  on:— 

Crosses. 

Meadow  foxtail. 
Sweet  vernal  s 
Tall  oat-grass. 
Golden  oat -grass. 
Crested  dogstaiL 
Cocksfoot. 
Hard  fescue. 
Tall  fescue 


Alopccurus  pratensis 
Anthoxanthum  odoraturo 
Avena  clatior     .    .  . 
A  vena  flavescens    .  . 
Cynosurui  cristatus.  . 
Dactylis  elomcrata  .  . 
Festuca  duriuscula  . 
Fcstuca  clatior  . 

Festuca  ovina  Sheep's  fescue. 

Festuca  pratensis    .    .    .  Meadow  fescue. 
Lolium  italicum.     .    .     .  Italian  ryegrass. 
Phlcum  pratense     .    .    .  Timothy  or  catstail. 
Poa  ncmoralis    ....  Wood  meadow-grass. 
Poa  pratcmi*    ....  Smooth  meadow-grass. 
Poa  trivialis  Rough  meadow-grass. 

Clovers.  fire. 

.  Trefoil  or  "  Nonsuch." 
.  Lucerne  (Alfalfa). 
.  Alsike  clover. 
.  Broad  red  clover. 


Mcdicago  lupulina  . 
Mcdicago  sativa 
Trifolium  hybridum 
„       pratense  . 

pratense  ) 
,,       perenne  J 
„  incarnatum 
„  procumbent 

Achillea  MaEfaftM* 
Anthyllis  vulneraria. 
Lotus  major  .  .  . 
Lotus  corniculatus  . 
Carum  pctrosclinum 
Plantago  lanceolata. 
Ckhortum  intybus  . 
Potcrium  officinale  . 


Perennial  clover. 

Crimson  clover  or  "  Trifolium." 

Yellow  Hop-trefoil. 

White  or  Dutch  clover. 

Yarrow  or  Milfoil. 

Kidney-vetch. 

Greater  Birdsfoot  Trefoil. 

Letter  „ 

Fitld  parsley. 

Plantain. 

Chicory. 

Burnet. 


The  predominance  of  any  particular  species  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  climatic  circumstances,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
treatment  it  receives.  In  limestone  regions  sheep's  fescue  has 
been  found  to  predominate;  on  wet  clay  soil  the  dog's  bent 
(Agrostis  canine)  is  common;  continuous  manuring  with  nitro- 
genous manures  kills  out  the  leguminous  plants  and  stimulates 
such  grasses  as  cocksfoot;  manuring  with  phosphates  stimulates 
the  clovers  and  other  legumes;  and  so  on.    Manuring  with 


basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  10  cwt .  per : 

to  give  excellent  results  on  poor  clays  and  peaty  soils.  Basic 
slag  is  a  by-product  of  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  and  is  rich  in  a 
soluble  form  of  phosphaleof  lime  (tetra-phosphale)  which  specially 
stimulates  the  growth  of  clovers  and  other  legumes,  and  has 
renovated  many  inferior  pastures. 

In  the  Rolhamstcd  experiments  continuous  manuring  with 
"  mineral  manures  "  (no  nitrogen)  on  an  old  meadow  has  reduced 
the  grasses  from  71  to  64%  of  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  increased  the  Leguminosae  from  7%  to  ja%.  On  the 
other  hand,  continuous  use  of  nitrogenous  manure  in  addition  to 
"  minerals"  has  raised  the  grasses  to  94%  of  the  total  and 
reduced  the  legumes  to  less  than  1  %. 

As  to  the  best  kinds  of  grasses,  &c,  to  sow  in  making  a  pasture 
out  of  arable  land,  experiments  at  Cambridge,  England,  have 
demonstrated  that  of  the  many  varieties  ottered  by  seedsmen 
only  a  very  few  arc  of  any  permanent  value.  A  complex  mixture 
of  tested  seeds  was  sown,  and  after  five  years  an  examination  of 
the  pasture  showed  that  only  a  few  varieties  survived  and  made 
the  "  sole  "  for  cither  grazing  or  forage.  These  varieties  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  were.— 

Cocksfoot   .  26 

Perennial  rye  grass  16 

Meadow  fescue  ij 

Hard  fescue    ..'  ..9 

Crested  dogstail  8 

Timothy  ..,6 

White  clover  4 

Meadow  foxtail   .  2 

The  figures  represent  approximate  percentages. 

Before  laying  down  grass  it  is  well  to  examine  the  species  already 
growing  round  the  hedges  and  adjacent  fields.  An  inspection  of 
this  sort  will  show  that  the  Cambridge  experiments  are  very 
conclusive,  and  that  the  above  species  are  the  only  ones  to  be 
depended  on.  Occasionally  some  other  variety  will  be  pro- 
minent, but  if  so  there  will  be  a  special  local  reason  for  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  when  sowing  down  to  grass 
like  to  have  a  good  bulk  of  forage  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
therefore  include  several  of  the  clovers,  lucerne,  Italian  ryegrass, 
evergreen  ryegrass,  &c,  knowing  that  these  will  die  out  in  the 
course  of  years  and  leave  the  ground  to  the  more  permanent 
species. 

There  arc  also  several  mixtures  of  "  seeds "  (the  technical 
name  given  on  the  farm  to  grass-seeds)  which  have  been  adopted 
with  success  in  laying  down  permanent  pasture  in  some  localities. 


c 
- 


Cocksfoot  .  .  .  . 
Perennial  ryegrass  .  . 
Meadow  fescue.  .  . 
Hard  fescue  .  . 

Crested  dogstail  .  . 
Timothy  ,  . 

Meadow  foxtail 
Tall  fescue  .    .    .  « 
Tall  oat  grass  . 
Italian  ryegrass 
Smooth  meadow  grass. 
Rough  meadow  grass  . 
Golden  oat  grass   .  . 
Sheep's  fescue  .    .  . 
Broad  red  clover  . 
Perennial  red  clover  . 
Alsike    .        .    .  . 
Lucerne  (Alfalfa)  .  . 
White  clover    .    .  . 
Kidney  vetch  . 
Sheep's  parsley .    .  . 

Yarrow  

Burnet  .  .  .  ,  . 
Chicory  


Total  lb  per  acre 
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Arthur  Young  more  than  100  years  ago  made  out  one  to  suit 
chalky  hillsides;  Mr  Faunce  dc  Laune  (Sussex)  in  our  days  was 
the  first  to  study  grasses  and  advocated  leaving  out  ryegrass  of 
ail  kinds;  Lord  Leicester  adopted  a  cheap  mixture  suitable  for 
poor  land  with  success;  Mr  Elliot  (Kelso)  has  introduced  many 
deep-rooted  "  herbs  "  in  his  mixture  with  good  results.  Typical 
examples  of  such  mixtures  arc  given- on  preceding  page. 
Temporary  pastures  arc  commonly  resorted  to  for  rotation 
es,  and  in  these  the  bulky  fast-growing  and  short-lived 
1  and  clovers  are  given  the  preference.    Three  examples  of 


One 
year. 

Two 

years. 

Thrci- 
or  four 

years. 

Italian  ryegrass 

•  4 

10 

6 

Cocksfoot  

2 

4 

6 

Timothy  .... 
Broad  red  clover       .  . 

2 

3 

8 

5 

3 

3 

Trefoil  .  . 

3 

2 

Perennial  ryegrass 

5 

10 

Meadow  fescue 

3 

Perennial  red  clover  . 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Total  fh  per  acre  .  . 

30 

.?6 

40 

Where  only  a  one-year  hay  is  required,  broad  red  clover  is 
often  grown,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  little  Italian  ryegrass, 
while  other  forage  crops,  like  trefoil  and  trifolium,  are  often  grown 
alone. 

In  Great  Britain  a  heavy  clay  soil  is  usually  preferred  for 
,  both  because  it  takes  most  kindly  to  grass  and  because 
t  of  cultivating  it  makes  it  unprofitable  as  arable  land 
aw.  On  light  soil  the  plant  frequently 
( from  drought  in  summer,  the  want  of  moisture  preventing 
it  from  obtaining  proper  root-hold.  On  such  soil  the  use  of  a 
heavy  roller  is  advantageous,  and  indeed  on  any  soil  excepting 
heavy  clay  frequent  rolling  is  beneficial  to  the  grass,  as  it  pro- 
motes the  capillary  action  of  the  soil-particles  and  the  consequent 
ascension  of  ground-water. 

In  addition,  the  grass  on  the  surface  helps  to  keep  the  moisture 
from  being  wasted  by  the  sun's  heat. 
The  graminaceous  crops  of  western  Europe  generally  arc 
to  those  enumerated.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  are  found 
,  such  as  Hungarian  brome,  which  arc  suitable  for 
>  the  British  Isles.  The  grasses  of  the  American 
prairies  also  include  many  plants  not  met  with  in  Great  Britain. 
Some  half-dozen  species  are  common  to  both  countries:  Kentucky 
"  blue-grass  "  is  the  British  Pas  pratensis;  couch  grass  (Triticum 
rtptns)  grows  plentifully  without  its  underground  runners; 
bent  (Agroslis  vulgaris)  forms  the  famous  "  red-top,"  and  so  on. 
But  the  American  buffalo-grass,  the  Canadian  buffalo-grass,  the 
"  bunch  "  grasses,  "  squirrel-tail  "  and  many  others  which  have 
no  equivalents  in  the  British  Islands,  form  a  large  part  of  the 
prairie  pasturage.  There  is  not  a  single  species  of  true  clover 
on  the  prairies,  though  cultivated  varieties  can  be  intro- 

(P.  McC.) 
OSEPH  PAUL,  Marquis  de  Grasse- 
tiixy,  Comte  de  (1722-1788),  French  sailor,  was  born  at  Bar, 
in  the  present  department  of  the  Alpes  Maritime*.  In  1734  he 
took  service  on  the  galleys  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  in  1740 
entered  the  service  of  France,  bcingpromotcd  to  chief  of  squadron 
in  1770.  He  took  part  in  the  navaj  operations  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Dominica  and  Saint  Lucia  (1780),  and  of  Tobago  (1781).  He 
was  less  fortunate  at  St  Kitts,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Admiral 
Hood.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  April  1782,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Admiral  Rodney.  Some  months  later  he  re- 
turned to  France,  published  a  Utmoire  juitificoiif,  and  was 
acquitted  by  a  court-martial  (1784).  He  died  at  Paris  in  January 
1788. 


His  son  Alexandre  dc  Grasse.  published  a  Nolke  bibHograpkique 
sur  ramiral  comte  de  Grant  da  fires  Us  documents  inedits  in  1840. 
Sec  G.  Laeour-Gayct.  La  Marine  militaire  de  la  France  sons  le  rigne 
de  Louis  XV  (Pans,  1902). 

GRASSE,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  the  Alpes 
Marit  imes  (till  i860  in  that  of  the  Var),  1 2}  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Cannes. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  13,958;  commune,  20,305.  It  is  built  in  a 
picturesque  situation,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  and  at  a 
height  of  1066  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill, 
facing  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  older  (eastern)  part  of  the  town 
the  streets  are  narrow,  steep  and  winding,  but  the  new  portion 
(western)  is  laid  out  in  accordance  with  modern  French  ideas. 
It  possesses  a  remarkably  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  That  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
factories  comes  from  the  fine  spring  of  Foux.  But  the  drinking 
water  used  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  town  flows,  by  means  of 
a  conduit,  from  the  Foulon  stream,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Loup.  Grasse  was  from  1244  (when  the  sec  was  transferred 
hither  from  Antibes)  to.  1700  an  episcopal  sec,  but  was  then 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Frcjus  till  1S60,  when  politically  as 
well  as  ecclesiastically,  the  region  was  annexed  to  the  newly- 
formed  department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  It  still  possesses  a 
12th-century  cathedral,  now  a  simple  parish  church;  while  an 
ancient  tower,  of  uncertain  date,  rises  close  by  near  the  town 
hall,  which  was  formerly  the  bishops  palace  (13th  century). 
There  is  a  good  town  library,  containing  the  muniments  of  the 
abbey  of  Lenns,  on  the  island  of  St  Honorat  opposite  Cannes. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  old  hospital  arc  three  pictures  by  Rubens. 
The  painter  J.  H.  Fragonard  (1732-1806)  was  a  native  of  Grasse, 
and  some  of  his  best  works  were  formerly  to  be  seen  here  (now 
in  America).  Grasse  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  perfumery. 
Oranges  and  roses  are  cultivated  abundantly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    It  is  stated  that  the  preparation  of  attar  of  roses  (which 


costs  nearly  £100  per  2  lb)  requires  alone  nearly  7,000,000 
a  year.   The  finest  quality  of  olive  oil  is  also  manufactured  at 
Grasse.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GRASSES,'  a  group  of  plants  possessing  certain  characters  in 
common  and  constituting  a  family  (Gramineae)  of  the  class 
Monocotyledons.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widespread 
and,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  most  important  family 
of  flowering  plants.  No  plant  is  correctly  termed  a  grass  which 
is  not  a  member  of  this  family,  but  the  word  is  in  common 
language  also  used,  generally  in  combination,  for  many  plants  of 
widely  different  affinities  which  possess  some  resemblance  (often 
slight)  in  foliage  to  true  grasses;  e.g.  knot-grass  (Polygonum 
avicularc),  cotton-grass  (Eriopkorum),  rib-grass  (Plantago), 
scorpion-grass  (Myosoiis),  blue-eyed  grass  (Sisyrinchium),  sea- 
grass  (Zostera).  The  grass-tree  of  Australia  (Xantkorrkoea)  is  a 
remarkable  plant,  allied  to  the  rushes  in  the  form  of  its  flower,  but 
with  a  tall,  unbranched,  soft-woody,  palm-like  trunk  bearing  a 
crown  of  long,  narrow,  grass-like  leaves  and  stalked  heads  of 
small,  densely-crowded  flowers.  In  agriculture  the  word  has  an 
extended  signification  to  include  the  various  fodder-plants, 
chiefly  leguminous,  often  called  "  artificial  grasses."  Indeed, 
formerly  grass  (also  spejt  gvrs,  grcs,  gyrs  in  the  old  bcrbals) 
meant  any  green  herbaceous  plant  of  small  size. 

Yet  the  first  attempts  at  a  classification  of  plants  recognized 
and  separated  a  group  of  Cramina,  and  this,  though  bounded  by 
nothing  more  definite  than  habit  and  general  appearance, 
contained  the  Gramineae  of  modern  botanists.  The  older  group, 
however,  even  with  such  systcmatists  as  Ray  (1703),  Schcuchzcr 
(1719),  and  Michcli  (1729),  embraced  in  addition  the  Cypcraccac 

1  The  word  "  grass  "  (O.  Eng.  gars,  gr&s)  is  common  to  Teutonic 
languages,  cf.  Dutch  Ger.  Goth,  gras,  Dan.  grets;  the  root  U  the 
O.  Tcut.  gra-,  gro-,  to  increase,  whence  "  grow,"  and  "  green,"  the 
typical  colour  of  growing  vegetation.  The  Indo-European  root  is 
seen  in  Lat.  (rumen.  The  O.  Eng.  grasian,  formed  from  gr*s,  gives 
"  to  graze,"  of  cattle  feeding  on  growing  herbage,  also  grazier," 
one  who  grazes  or  feeds  cattle  for  the  market;  "to  graze,"  to 
abrade,  to  touch  lightly  in  passing,  may  be  a  development  of  this 
from  the  idea  of  close  cropping;  if  it  is  to  be  distinguished  a  possible 
connexion  may  be  found  with  "  glace  "  (Fr.  rioter,  glide,  slip.  Lab 
glacies,  ice),  to  glance  off.  the  change  in  form  being 

grate,"  to  scrape,  scratch  (Fr.  gratter,  Ger.  kratsen). 
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(Sedge  family),  Juncaccae  (Rush  family),  and  some  other  mono- 
cotyledons with  inconspicuous  flowers.  Singularly  enough,  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  (1735)  served  to  mark  off  more  dis- 
tinctly the  true  grasses  from  these  allies,  since  very  nearly  all 
of  the  former  then  known  fell  under  his  Triandria  Digynia,  whilst 
the  latter  found  themselves  under  his  other  classes  and  orders. 

I.  Structure. — The  general  type  of  true  grasses  is  familiar  in 
the  cultivated  cereals  of  temperate  climates — wheat,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  and  in  the  smaller  plants  which  make  up  pastures  and 
meadows  and  form  a  principal  factor  of  the  turf  of  natural 
downs.  Less  familiar  are  the  grains  of  wanner  climates — rice, 
maize,  millet  and  sorgho,  or  the  sugar-cane.  Still  farther  re- 
moved are  the  bamboos  of  the  tropics,  the  columnar  stems  of 
which  reach  to  the  height  of  forest  trees.  All  are,  however, 
formed  on  a  common  plan. 

Root.— Most  cereals  and  many  other  grasses  are  annual,  and 
possess  a  tuft  of  very  numerous  slender  root-fibres,  much  branched 
and  of  great  length.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  family 
are  of  longer  duration,  and  have  the  roots  also  fibrous,  but  fewer, 
thicker  and  less  branched.  In  such  cases  they  are  very  generally 
given  off  from  just  above  each  node  (often  in  a  circle)  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  or  rhizome,  perforating  the  leaf-sheaths.  In 
some  bamboos  they  are  very  numerous  from  the  lower  nodes  of 
the  erect  culms,  and  pass  downwards  to  the  soil,  whilst  those  from 
the  upper  nodes. shrivel  up  and  form  circles  of  spiny  fibres. 

Sum.— The  underground  stem  or  rootstock  (rhizome)  of 
perennial  grasses  is  usually  well  developed,  and  often  forms  very 


Fig.  1. — Rhizome  of  Bamboo.  A,  B,  C,  D,  *uccc*iivc  scries  of  axes, 
the  last  bearing  aerial  culms.  Much  reduced. 

long  creeping  or  subterranean  rhizomes,  with  elongated  inter- 
nodes  and  sheathing  scales;  the  widely-creeping,  slender 
rhizomes  in  Marram -grass  (Psamma),  Agropyrum  junceum, 
EJymut  arenarius,  and  other  sand-loving  plants  render  them 
useful  as  sand-binders.  It  is  also  frequently  short,  with  the 
nodes  crowded.  The  turf-formation,  which  is  characteristic 
of  open  situations  in  cool  temperate  climates,  results  from  an 
extensive  production  of  short  stolons,  the  branches  and  the 
fibrous  roots  developed  from  their  nodes  forming  the  dense 
"  sod."  The  very  large  rhizome  of  the  bamboos  (fig.  1)  is  also 
a  striking  example  of  "  definite  "  growth;  it  is  much  branched, 
the  short,  thick,  curved  branches  being  given  off  below  the  apex 
of  the  older  ones  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  the  whole  forming 
a  scries  of  connected  arched  axes,  truncate  at  their  ends,  which 
were  formerly  continued  ipto  leafy  culms.  The  rhizome  is  always 
solid,  and  has  the  usual  internal  structure  of  the  monocotylc- 
donous  stem.  In  the  cases  of  branching  just  cited  the  branches 
break  directly  through  the  sheath  of  the  leaf  in  connexion  with 
which  they  arise.  In  other  cases  the  branches  grow  upwards 
through  the  sheaths  which  they  ultimately  split  from  above, 
and  emerging  as  aerial  shoots  give  a  tufted  habit  to  the  plant. 
Good  examples  arc  the  oat,  cock's-foot  (Daeiylis)  and  other 
British  grasses.  This  mode  of  growth  is  the  cause  of  the  "  tiller- 
ing "  of  cereals,  or  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  erect 
growing  branches  from  the  lower  nodes  of  the  young  stem. 
Isolated  tufts  or  tussocks  are  also  characteristic  of  steppe— and 
savanna— vegetation  and  open  places  generally  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  earth. 


The  aerial  leaf-bearing  branches  (culms)  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  grasses.  They  are  generally  numerous,  erect,  cylin- 
drical (rarely  flattened)  and  conspicuously  jointed  with  evident 
nodes.  The  nodes  are  solid,  a  strong  plate  of  tissue  passing 
across  the  stem,  but  the  intcmodes  are  commonly  hollow,  although 
examples  of  completely  solid  stems  are  not  uncommon  (e.g.  maize, 
many  Andropogons,  sugar-cane).  The  swollen  nodes  are  a 
characteristic  feature.  In  wheat,  barley  and  most  of  the 
British  native  grasses  they  are  a  development,  not  of  the  culm, 
but  of  the  base  of  the  leaf-sheath.  The  function  of  the  nodes 
is  to  raise  again  culms  which  have  become  bent  down;  they  arc 
composed  of  highly  turgesccnt  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  elongate 
on  the  side  next  the  earth  when  the  culm  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
or  oblique  position,  and  thus  raise  the  culm  again  to  an  erect 
position.  The  intcmodes  continue  to  grow  in  length,  especially 
the  upper  ones,  for  some  time;  the  increase  takes  place  in  a  zone 
at  the  extreme  base,  just  above  the  node.  The  exterior  of  the 
culms  is  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  leaf-sheaths;  it  is  usually 
smooth  and  often  highly  polished,  the  epidermal  cells  containing 
an  amount  of  silica  sufficient  to  leave  after  burning  a  distinct 
skeleton  of  their  structure.  Tabasheer  is  a  white  substance 
mainly  composed  of  silica,  found  in  the  joints  of  several  bamboos. 
A  fen  of  the  lower  intcmodes  may  become  enlarged  and  sub- 
globular,  forming  nutriment-stores,  and  grasses  so  characterized 
are  termed  "  bulbous  "  (Ankcnalkaum,  Poa  bulbosa,  &c).  In 
internal  structure  grass-culms,  save  in  being  hollow,  conform 
to  that  usual  in  monocotyledons;  the  vascular  bundles  run 
parallel  in  the  intcmodes,  but  a  horizontal  interlacement  occurs 
at  the  nodes.  In  grasses  of  temperate  climates  branching  is 
rare  at  the  upper  nodes  of  the  culm,  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  bamboos  and  many  tropical  grasses.  The  branches  are 
strictly  distichous.  In  many  bamboos  they  arc  long  and  spread- 
ing or  drooping  and  copiously  ramified,  in  others  they  are 
reduced  to  hooked  spines.  One  genus  (DinocAloa,  a  native 
of  the  Malay  archipelago)  is  scandent,  and  climbs  over  trees 
100  ft.  or  more  in  height,  Olyra  lalifolio,  a  widely-spread 
tropical  species,  is  also  a  climber  on  a  humbler  scale. 

Crass-culms  grow  with  great  rapidity,  as  is  most  strikingly 
seen  in  bamboos,  where  a  height  of  over  too  ft.  is  attained  in 
from  two  to  three  months,  and  many  species  grow  two,  three  or 
even  more  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  Silicic  hardening  does  not 
begin  till  the  full  height  is  nearly  attained.  The  largest  bamboo 
recorded  is  170  ft.,  and  the  diameter  is  usually  reckoned  at  about 
4  in.  to  each  50  ft. 

Leave t. —  These  present  special  characters  usually  sufficient 
for  ordinal  determination.  They  are  solitary  at  each  node  and 
arranged  in  two  rows,  the  lower  often  crowded,  forming  a  basal 
tuft.  They  consist  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  sheath  and  the 
blade.  The  sheath  is  often  of  great  length,  and  generally  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  culm,  forming  a  firm  protection  for  the 
internode,  the  younger  basal  portion  of  which,  including  the 
zone  of  growth,  remains  tender  for  some  time.  As  a  rule  it  is 
split  down  its  whole  length,  thus  differing  from  that  of  Cyperaccae 
which  is  almost  invariably  (Eriotpora  is  an  exception)  a  complete 
tube;  in  some  grasses,  however  (species  of  Poa,  Bromus  and 
others),  the  edges  are  united.  The  sheaths  are  much  dilated 
in  Alopecurus  vagi  not  us  and  in  a  species  of  Polamothloa,  in  the 
latter,  an  East  Indian  aquatic  grass,  serving  as  floats.  At  the 
summit  of  the  sheath,  above  the  origin  of  the  blade,  is  the 
ligult,  a  usually  membranous  process  of  small  size  (occasionally 
reaching  1  in.  in  length)  erect  and  pressed  around  the  culm. 
It  is  rarely  quite  absent,  but  may  be  represented  by  a  tuft  of 
hairs  (very  conspicuous  in  Pariana).  It  serves  to  prevent 
rain-water,  which  has  run  down  the  blade,  from  entering  the 
sheath.  Mdica  unifiora  has  in  addition  to  the  ligule,  a  green 
erect  tongue-like  process,  from  the  line  of  junction  of  the  edges 
of  the  sheath. 

The  blade  is  frequently  wanting  or  small  and  Imperfect  In 
the  basal  leaves,  but  in  the  rest  is  long  and  set  on  to  the  sheath 
at  an  angle.  The  usual  form  is  familiar— sessile,  more  or  less 
ribbon-shaped,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  entire  at  the  edge. 
The  chief  modifications  are  the  articulation  of  the  deciduous 
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ceil*  m. 

upper  surface 


blade  on  to  the  sheath,  which  occurs  in  all  the  Bambuseae 
(except  Planotio)  and  in  Sportina  slricta;  and  the  interposition 
of  a  petiole  between  the  sheath  and  the  blade,  as  in  bamboos, 
Uptaspii,  Pkarus,  Pariana,  Lopkaihtrum  and  others.  In  the 
latter  case  the  leaf  usually  becomes  oval,  ovate  or  even  cordate 
or  sagittate,  but  these  forms  are  found  in  sessile  leaves  also 
(Otyra,  Panicum).  The  venation  is  strictly  parallel,  the  midrib 
"  the  other  ribs  more  slender.  In  Anomochloa 
nearly  equal  ribs  and  in  some  broad-leaved 
(Bambuseat,  Phanu,  Leplaspis)  the  venation  becomes 

tesselatcd  by  transverse 
connecting  veins.  The 
tissue  is  often  raised 
above  the  veins,  form- 
ing longitudinal  ridges, 
Fic.  a. — Magnified  transverse  section  generally  on  the  upper 
of  one-half  of  a  Icaf-bladc  of  Ftsluta  face-  the  stoma ta  arc  in 
rubra.  The  dark  portions  represent  jj  j  ^  intervening 
supporting  and  conducting  tissue;  the  "  •«"«*«-"•»* 
upper  face  bears  furrows,  at  the  bottom  furrows.  The  thick  pro- 
of each  of  which  arc  seen  the  motor  minent  veins  in  Agro- 

pyrum  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  leaf.  Epidermal  appendages  are  rare, 
the  most  frequent  being  marginal,  saw-like,  cartilaginous 
teeth,  usually  minute,  but  occasionally  (Danthonia  scabra, 
Panicum  lerratum)  so  large  as  to  give  the  margin  a  serrate 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  occasionally  woolly,  as  in  A  lopccurus 
tamaius  and  one  or  two  Panicums.  The  blade  is  often  twisted, 
frequently  so  much  so  that  the  upper  and  under  faces  become 
reversed.  In  dry-country  grasses  the  blades  arc  often  folded 
on  the  midrib,  or  rolled  up.  The  rolling  is  effected  by  bands  of 
large  wedge-shaped  cells— motor-cells— between  the  nerves, 
the  loss  of  turgescence  by  which,  as  the  air  dries,  causes  the 
blade  to  curl  towards  the  face  on  which  they  occur.  The  rolling 
up  acts  as  a  protection  from  too  great  loss  of  water,  the  exposed 
surface  being  specially  protected  to  this  end  by  a  strong  cuticle, 
the  majority  or  all  of  the  stomata  occurring  on  the  protected 
surface.  The  stiffness  of  the  blade,  which  becomes  very  marked 
in  dry-country  grasses,  is  due  to  the  development  of  girders  of 
thkL-wallcd  mechanical  tissue  which  follow  the  course  of  all 
or  the  principal  veins  (fig.  a). 

Inflorescence. — This  possesses  an  exceptional  importance  in 
grasses,  since,  their  floral  envelopes  being  much  reduced  and  the 
sexual  organs  of  very  great  uniformity,  tho  characters  employed 
for  classification  are  mainly  derived  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  and  their  investing  bracts.  Various  interpretations 
have  been  given  to  these  glumaceous  organs  and  different  terms 
by  various  writers.   It  may,  however,  be 


Fic.  y — Onc-flowcrcd      Fig.  4. — Two-flowcrcd 
spikclet  of  Aposlis.  of  A  ira. 

b.  Barren  glumes;  /.  flowering  glumes.     (Both  enlarged.) 

considered  as  settled  that  the  whole  of  the  bodies  known  as 
glumes  and  paleae,  and  dislichously  arranged  externally  to 
the  flower,  form  no  part  of  the  floral  envelopes,  but  arc  of  the 
nature  of  bracts.  These  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  spikelcts 
flocustae),  and  each  spikclct  may  contain  one,  as  in  Aposlis 
(fig.  3)  two,  as  in  Aira  (fig.  4)  three,  or  a  great  number  of 
Irixa  (fig.  5)  Trilicum  (fig.  6);  in  some  species  of 
:  are  nearly  60.  The  flowers  arc,  as  a  rule,  placed 
on  the  axis(ror*i7/a)of  the  spikclct.  but  in  one-flowered 
to  be  terminal,  and  are  probably  really 


so  in  Anthoxanthum  (fig.  7)  and  in  two 
Anomochloa  and  Strcptochacta. 

In  immediate  relation  with  the  flower  itself,  and  often  entirely 
concealing  it,  is  the  palea  or  poJe("  upper  pale  "  of  most  syste- 
matic agroslologists).  This  organ  (fig.  13, 1)  is  peculiar  to  | 


Fic.  7. — Spikclet  of  Antko- 
xantkum  (enlarged)  without  the 
two  lower  barren  glumes,  show- 
ing the  two  upper  awned  barren 
glumes  (f )  and  the  flower. 


Fic.  5. — Spikclct  of  Brim.      Fic.  6. — Spikclet  of  TriiUum. 
(Both  enlarged.) 

among  Clumiflorae  (the  series  to  which  belong  the  two  families 
Gramineae  and  Cypcraccac),  and  is  almost  always  present, 
certain  Oryuae  and  Phalaridtat 
being  the  only  exceptions.  It  is 
of  thin  membranous  consistence, 
usually  obtuse,  often  bifid,  and 
possesses  no  central  rib  or  nerve, 
but  has  two  lateral  ones,  one  on 
cither  side;  the  margins  are  fre- 
quently folded  in  at  the  ribs, 
which  thus  become  placed  at  the 
sharp  angles.  This  structure  was 
formerly  regarded  as  pointing  to 
the  fusion  of  two  organs,  and 
the  pale  was  considered  by 
Robert  Brown  to  represent  two 
portions  soldered  together  of  a 
trimcrous  perianth  •  whorl,  the 
third  portion  being  the  "  lower 
pale."  The  pale  is  now  gener- 
ally considered  to  represent  the 
single  bracteole,  characteristic 
of  Monocotyledons,  the  binerved 
structure  being  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  axis  of  the 
spikclet  during  the  development  of  the  pale,  as  in  Iris  and  others. 

The  flower  with  its  pale  is  sessile,  and  is  placed  in  the  axil  of 
another  bract  in  such  a  way  that  the  pale  is  exactly  opposed 
to  it,  though  at  a  slightly  higher  level.  It  is  this  second  bract 
or  flowering  glume  which  has  been  generally  called  by  systemat- 
isls  the  "  lower  pale,"  and  with  the  "  upper  pale  "  was  formerly 
considered  to  form  an  outer  floral  envelope  ("  calyx,"  Jussicu; 
"  perianthium,"  Brown).  The  two  bracts  are,  however,  on 
different  axes,  one  secondary  to  the  other,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  parts  of  one  whorl  of  organs.  They  are  usually  quite  unlike 
one  another,  but  in  some  genera  {e.g.  most  Festuctae)  are  very 
similar  in  shape  and  appearance. 

The  flowering  glume  has  generally  a  more  or  less  boat-shaped 
form,  is  of  firm  consistence,  and  possesses  a  well-marked  central 
midrib  and  frequently  several  lateral  ones.  The  midrib  in  a 
large  proportion  of  genera  extends  into  an  appendage  termed 
the  avm  (fig.  4),  and  the  lateral  veins  more  rarely  extend  beyond 
the  glume  as  sharp  points  (e.g.  Pappopkorum).  The  form  of  the 
flowering  glume  is  very  various,  this  organ  being  plastic  and 
extensively  modified  in  different  genera.  It  frequently  extends 
downwards  a  little  on  the  rachilla,  forming  with  the  latter  a 
swollen  callus,  which  is  separated  from  the  free  portion  by  a 
furrow.  In  Leptaspis  it  is  formed  into  a  closed  cavity  by  the 
union  of  its  edges,  and  encloses  the  flower,  the  styles  projecting 
through  the  pervious  summit.  Valuable  characters  for  dis- 
tinguishing genera  arc  obtained  from  the  awn.  This  presents 
itself  variously  developed  from  a  mere  subulate  point  to  an 
organ  several  inches  in  length,  and  when  complete  (as  in  An&ro- 
pogoneae,  Aveneoe  and  Sliptae)  consists  of  two  well-marked 
portions,  a  lower  twisted  part  and  a  terminal  straight  portion, 
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usually  set  in  at  tn  angle  with  the  former,  sometimes  trifid  and 
occasionally  beautifully  feathery  (fig.  8).  The  lower  part  is  most 
often  suppressed,  and  in  the  large  group  of  the  Paniceae  awns 
of  any  sort  are  very  rarely  seen.  The  awn  may  be  either  terminal 
or  may  come  off  from  the  back  of  the  flowering  glume,  and 
Duval  Jouve's  observations  have  shown  that  it  represents  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  of  which  the  portion  of  the 
flowering  glume  below  its  origin  is  the  sheath; 
the  twisted  part  (so  often  suppressed)  corre- 
sponds with  the  petiole,  and  the  portion  of 
the  glume  extending  beyond  the  origin  of 
the  awn  (very  long  in  some  species,  e.g.  of 
Danlhonia)  with  the  ligule  of  the  developed 
foliage-leaf.  When  terminal  the  awn  has 
three  fibro-vascular  bundles,  when  dorsal 
only  one;  it  is 


The  flower  with  its  palca  is  thus  sessile  in 
the  axil  of  a  floriferous  glume,  and  in  a  few 
grasses  (Ltersia  (fig.  9),  CoUonthus,  Nardus) 
the  spikelet  consists  of  nothing  more,  but 
usually  (even  in  uniflorous  spikclcts)  other 
glumes  are  present.  Of  these  the  two  placed 
distichously  opposite  each  other  at  the  base 
of  the  spikelet  never  bear  any  flower  in  their 
axils,  and  arc  called  the  empty  or  barren 
glumn  (figs.  3,  8).  They  are  the  "  glumes  " 
of  most  writers,  and  together  form  what 
was  called  the  "gluma"  by  R.  Brown. 
They  rarely  differ  much  from  one  another, 
but  one  may  be  smaller  or  quite 
absent  {Panicum,  Setaria  (fig.  10),  Pas- 
pedum,  Lelium),  or  both  be  altogether 
suppressed,  as  above  noticed.  They  are 
commonly  firm  and  strong,  often  enclose 
the  spikelet,  and  are  rarely  provided  with 
long  points  or  imperfect  awns.  Gener- 
ally speaking  they  do  not  share  in  the 
special  modifications  of  the  flowering 
glumes,  and  rarely  themselves  undergo 
modification,  chiefly  in  hardening  of 
portions  (Sclerachnc,  Manisuris,  Antlic- 


F10.  8.— Spikelet  ol 
Slipa  pennata.  The  pair 
of  barren  glumes  (6) 
aratcd  from  the 
ig  glume,  which 


Fio.    10.  —  Spikelet  of 


Fig.     0. — 

bears  a  "long  awn,  Spikelet  of  Lett-  Setaria,  with  an  abortive 
twisted  below  the  knee  no.  f.  Flower-  branch  (A)  beneath  it.  b, 
AboV  |'thery  aDove-  "Jj  glume;  p.  Barren  glumesi^flowcx- 

pkora,  PtUophorum),  so  as  to  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
flowers  or  fruit.  But  it  is  usual  to  find,  besides  the  basal  glumes, 
A  few  other  empty  ones,  and  these  are  in  two-  or  more-flowered 
•pikelets  (sec  Tritkum,  fig.  6)  at  the  top  of  the  rhachilla  (numer- 
ous in  Lopkatherum),  or  in  uniflorous  ones  (fig.  10)  below  and 
interposed  between  the  floral  glume  and  the  basal  pair. 

The  axis  of  the  spikelet  is  frequently  jointed  and  breaks  up 
into  articulations  above  each  flower.  Tufts  or  borders  of  hairs 
are  frequently  present  (Calamagrostis,  Pkrogmiles,  Andropogon), 
and  are  often  so  long  as  to  surround  and  conceal  the  flowers 
(fig.  11).  The  axis  is  often  continued  beyond  the  last  flower  or 
glume  as  a  bristle  or  stalk. 

\  outside  the  spikclcts  also  occur,  and  are 


formed  in  various  ways.  Thus  in  Setaria  (fig.  to),  Petsnisetum, 
&c,  the  one  or  more  circles  of  simple  or  feathery  hairs  represent 
abortive  branches  of  the  inflorescence;  in  Cenchrus  (fig.  12) 
these  become  consolidated,  and  the  inner  ones  flattened  so  as 
to  form  a  very  hard  globular  spiny  case  to  the  spikelets.  The 
cup-shaped  involucre  of  Cornucopia 
is  a  dilatation  of  the  axis  into 
a  hollow  receptacle  with  a  raised 
border.  In  Cynosurus  (Dog's  taO)  V 
the  pectinate  involucre  which  con-  j 
ceals  the  spikelet  is  a  barren  or 
abortive  spikelet.  Bracts  of  a  more 
general  character  subtending  branches 
of  the  inflorescence  are  singularly 
rare  in  Gramincae,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  Cyperaceae,  where  they  ate 
so  conspicuous.  They  however  occur 
in  a  whole  section  of  Andropogon,  in  R^Vd"  (PkropZiui 
Anomockloa,  and  at  the  base  of  the  munii\  opened  out. 
spike  in  Sesleria.  The  remarkable  «■  m 
ovoid  involucre  of  Coix,  which  be-  e,<* 
comes  of  stony  hardness,  white  and 
polished  (then  known  as  "  Job's 
tears,"  q.v.),  is  also  a  modified  bract 
or  leaf-sheath.  It  is  closed  except  at 
the  apex,  and  contains  the  female 
spikelet,  the  stalks  of  the  male  inflorescence  and  the  long  styles 
emerging  through  the  small  apical  orifice. 

Any  number  of  spikclcts  may  compose  the  inflorescence,  and 
their  arrangement  is  very  various.  In  the  spicate  forms,  with 
sessile  spikclcts  on  the  main  axis,  the  latter  is  often  dilated  and 
flattened  (Paspalum),  or  is  more  or  less 
thickened  and  hollowed  out  (Stenolapkrum, 
Rottboellia,  Tripsacum),  when  the  spikelets  r 
are  sunk  and  buried  within  the  cavities.  J 
Every  variety  of  racemose  and  paniculate 
inflorescence  obtains,  and  the  number  of 
spikelets  composing  those  of  the  large 
is  often  immense.  Rarely  the 
consists  of  very  few  flowers;  thus  l.ygeum  Fio. 
Spartum,  the  most  anomalous  of  European  olCencknu 
grasses,  has  but  two  or  three  large  uni-  enclosed  in  a 
florous  spikelets,  which  are  fused  together  ,nvo  ucrc* 
at  the  base,  and  have  no  basal  glumes,  but  are  enveloped  in  % 
large,  hooded,  spathc-like  bract. 

Flower. — This  is  characteriicd  by  remarkable  uniformit) 
The  perianth  is  represented  by  very  rudimentary,  small,  fleshy 
scales  arising  below  the  ovary,  called  lodkuks,  they  are 


Barren  glumes. 

Fertile  glumes,  each 
enclosing  one 
flower  with  its 
pale  d. 

Note  the  rigtag  axis 

long  ulky  I 


I,  Pi  (Gatherum,  with  the 

/,  Lodicule. 


FlO.  13.— Flowers  of  Grasses  (enlarged). 

palea  p;  2,  Poo;  3,  Oryta , 

or  truncate,  sometimes  fringed  with  hairs,  and  are  in  contact 
with  the  ovary.  Their  usual  number  is  two,  and  they  are  placed 
collaterally  at  the  anterior  side  of  the  flower  (fig.  13,)  that  is, 
within  the  flowering  glume.  They  are  generally  considered  to 
the  inner  whorl  of  the  ordinary 
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)  perianth,  the  outer  whorl  of  these  being  suppressed 
the  posterior  member  of  the  inner  whorl.  This  Utter 
is  present  almost  constantly  in  Stipat*  and  Bambustae,  which 
have  three  Iodicules,  and  in  the  latter  group  they  are  occasionally 
more  numerous.  In  Ammockloa  they  are  represented  by  hairs. 
In  Sireptechaete  there  are  six  Iodicules,  alternately  arranged 
in  two  whorls.  Sometimes,  as  in  Amhoxanthum,  they  are 
absent.  In  Meiica  there  is  one  large  anterior  lodicule  resulting 
presumably  from  the  union  of  the  two  which  arc  present  in  allied 
genera.  Professor  E.  Hackcl,  however,  regards  this  as  an 
undivided  second  pale,  which  in  the  majority  of  the  grasses  is 
split  in  halves,  and  the  posterior  lodicule,  when  present,  as  a 
third  pale.  On  this  view  the  grass-flower  has  no  perianth. 
The  function  of  the  Iodicules  is  the  separation  of  the  pale  and 
glume  to  allow  the  protrusion  of  stamens  and  stigmas;  they 
effect  this  by  swelling  and  thus  exerting  pressure  on  the  base  of 
these  two  structures.  Where,  as  in  Antkexanlkum,  there  are  no 
Iodicules,  pale  and  glume  do  not  become  laterally  separated, 
and  the  stamens  and  stigmas  protrude  only  at  the  apex  of  the 
floret  (fig.  7).  Grass-flowers  are  usually  hermaphrodite,  but 
there  are  very  many  exceptions.  Thus  it  is  common  to  find  one 
or  more  imperfect  (usually  male)  flowers  in  the  same  spilt elet 
with  bisexual  ones,  and  their  relative  position  is  important 
in  classification.  Hole  us  and  Arrkmatkerum  are  examples  in 
English  grasses;  and  as  a  rule  in  species  of  temperate  regions 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  not  carried  further.  In  warmer 
countries  monoecious  and  dioecious  grasses  are  more  frequent. 
In  such  cases  the  male  and  lemalc  spikclcts  and  inflorescence 
may  be  very  dissimilar,  as  in  maize,  Job's  tears,  EucMaena, 
Spinijts,  ttc.\  and  in  some  dioecious  species  this  dissimilarity 
has  led  to  the  two  sexes  being  referred  to  different  genera  (e.g. 
A  nihephora  axilli/lora  is  the  female  of  ButMoe  dactytoidts, 
and  Neurackne  paradoxa  of  a  species  of  Spinifex).  In  other 
grasses,  however,  with  the  sexes  in  different  plants  (e.g.  Briio- 
pyrum.  Distickiis,  Eragrottis  capitate,  Gynerium),  no  such 
Ampkicarpum  is  remarkable  in  having 


which  are  fertile,  whilst  the  conspicuous  upper  paniculate  ones, 
though  apparently  perfect,  never  produce  fruit.  Something 
similar  occurs  in  Lursia  aryuida,  where  the  fertile  spikclcts 
arc  concealed  within  the  leaf-sheaths. 

Androccitm. — In  the  vast  majority  there  are  three  stamens 
alternating  with  the  Iodicules,  and  therefore  one  anterior,  if. 
opposite  the  flowering  glume,  the  other  two  being  posterior  and 
in  contact  with  the  palca  (fig.  13,  1  and  »).  They  are  hypo- 
gynous,  and  have  long  and  very  delicate  filaments,  and  large, 
linear  or  oblong  two-celled  anthers,  dorsifixed  and  ultimately 
very  versatile,  deeply  indented  at  each  end,  and  commonly 
exsertcd  and  pendulous.  Suppression  of  the  anterior  stamen 
sometimes  occurs  (e.g.  Anlkoxantkum,  fig.  7),  or  the  two  posterior 
ones  may  be  absent  (Uniola,  Cinna,  Pkippsia.Fesluea  bromoides). 
There  is  in  some  genera  (Oryxa,  most  Bambuscae)  another  row  of 
three  stamens,  making  six  in  all  (fig.  13,  3);  and  Anomocktoa  and 
Telrarrkcna  possess  four.  The  stamens  become  numerous  (ten 
to  forty)  in  the  male  flowers  of  a  few  monoecious  genera  (Pariana, 
Lwiote).  In  OcUandra  they  vary  from  seven  to  thirty,  and  in 
Cigantockloa  they  are  monadclphous. 

Gynottium  — The  pistil  consists  of  a  single  carpel,  opposite  the 
pale  in  the  median  plane  of  the  spikelet.  The  ovary  is  small, 
rounded  to  elliptical,  and  one-celled,  and  contains  a  single 
slightly  bent  ovule  sessile  on  the  ventral  suture  (that  is,  springing 
from  the  back  of  the  ovary);  the  micropyle  points  downwards. 
It  bears  usually  two  lateral  styles  which  are  quite  distinct  or 
connate  at  the  base,  sometimes  for  a  greater  length  (fig.  14,  0, 
each  ends  in  a  densely  hairy  or  feathery  stigma  (fig.  14).  Occa- 
sionally there  is  but  a  single  style,  as  in  Nardus  (fig.  14,  7),  which 
corresponds  to  the  midrib  of  the  carpel.  The  very  long  and 
apparently  simple  stigma  of  maize  arises  from  the  union  of  two. 
Many  of  the  bamboos  have  a  third,  anterior,  style. 

Comparing  the  flower  of  Gramineae  with  the  general  mono- 
cotykdonous  plan  as  represented  by  Lfliaceae  and  other  families 
(fig.  15).  it 
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r  row  of  the  perianth-leaves,  of 
and  of  the  two  lateral  carpels. 


Ftc.  14.— Pistils  of  Grasses  (much  enlarged).  1.  Abpecunu;  a 
Bromus;   3.  Arrkenalkerum; -4.  Glyctria;   5.  tftiem;   6.  it%borax 


normally  in  differ* 
ent  genera,  or  as 
occasional  develop- 
ments. 

Pollination.— 
Grasses  are  gener- 
ally wind  -  pollin- 
ated, though  self- 
fertilization  some- 
times occurs.  A  few 
species,  as  we  have 


while  many  are 


whilst  the  remaining  members  of  the  perianth  are  in  a 
ary  condition.   But  each  or  any  of  the  usually  missing 
are  to  be  found 

O 


Fig,  15. — Diagrams  of  the  ordinary  Grass- 
flower. 
1,  Actual  condition ; 
a,  Theoretical,  with 

»  L.  _  innnr.  ■  ■  ■  J 

me  suppro^Ctl 


organs  supplied. 
Axis. 


d.  Outer  row  of  peri- 
anth leaves. 

e.  Inner  row. 
/.Outer    row  of 

stamens. 
g.  Inner  row. 

*.  r 


polygamous  (having  f ;  , 
unisexual  as  well  e<  pa|ci> 
as  bisexual  flowers 
as  in  many  members  of  the  tribes  Andropogoruae,  fig.  18, 
and  Paniccae),  and  in  these  the  male  flower  of  a  spikelet 
always  blooms  later  than  the  hermaphrodite,  so  that  its 
pollen  can  only  effect  cross-fertilization  upon  other  spikelets 
in  the  same  or  another  plant.  Of  those  with  only  bisexual 
flowers,  many  are  strongly  protogynous  (the  stigmas  protrud- 
ing before  the  anthers  are  ripe),  such  as  Alopcatnu  and 
Antkoxantkum  (fig.  7),  but  generally  the  anthers  protrude  first 
and  discharge  the  greater  part  of  their  pollen  before  the  stigmas 
appear.  The  filaments  elongate  rapidly  at  flowering-time,  and 
the  lightly  versatile  anthers  empty  an  abundance  of  finely 
granular  smooth  pollen  through  a  longitudinal  slit.  Some 
flowers,  such  as  rye,  have  lost  the  power  of  effective  sclf-fertilixa- 
lion,  but  in  most  cases  both  forms,  self-  and  cross-fertilization, 
seem  to  be  possible.  Thus  the  species  of  wheat  are  usually  self* 
fertilized,  but  cross-fertilization  is  possible  since  the  glumes  are 
open  above,  the  stigmas  project  laterally,  and  the  anthers  empty 
only  about  one-third  of  their  pollen  in  their  own  flower  and 
the  rest  into  the  air.  In  some  cultivated  races  of  barley,  cross- 
fertilization  is  precluded,  as  the  flowers  never  open.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  deistogamic  species  which  occur  in 
several  genera. 

Fruit  and  Seed. — The  ovary  ripens  into  a  usually  small  ovoid 
or  rounded  fruit,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  single  large 
seed,  from  which  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  the  thin  pericarp 
being  completely  united  to  its  surface.  To  this  peculiar 
fruit  the  term  caryopsis  has  been  applied  (more  familiarly 
"grain");  it  is  commonly  furrowed  longitudinally  down  one 
side  (usually  the  inner,  but  in  Coix  and  its  allies,  the  outer),  and 
an  additional  covering  is  not  unfrequently  provided  by  the 
of  the  persistent  palca,  or  even  also  of  the  ' 
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glume  ("  chaff  "  of  cereals).  From  this  type  are  ■  few  deviations; 
thus  in  Sporobolus,  &c.  (fig.  16),  the  pericarp  is  not  united  with 
the  seed  but  is  quite  distinct,  dehisces,  and  allows  the  loose  seed  to 
escape.  Sometimes  the  pericarp  is  membranous,  sometimes  hard, 
forming  a  nut,  as  in  some  genera  of  Bambuseae,  while  in  other 
Bambmtac  it  becomes  thick  and  fleshy,  forming  a  berry  often  as 

f large  as  an  apple.  In  Melotanna  the  berry  forms 
an  edible  fruit  j  or  4  >n.  long,  with  a  pointed 
beak  of  a  in.  more;  it  is  indehiscent,  and  the 
small  seed  germinates  whilst  the  fruit  is  still 
attached  to  the  tree,  putting  out  a  tuft  of  roots 

|6       and  a  shoot,  and  not  falling  till  the  latter  is  6  in. 

Fruit  oiSporo-  long-  The  position  of  the  embryo  is  plainly 
A..'.1  a j,  showing  visible  on  the  front  side  at  the  base  of  the  grain, 
the  dehiscent  On  the  other,  posterior,  side  of  the  grain  is  a 
pmcarp  and  morc  or  jCJj  evident,  sometimes  punctiform, 
sometimes  elongated  or  linear  mark,  the  hilum, 
the  place  where  the  ovule  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  ovary. 
The  form  of  the  hilum  is  constant  throughout  a  genus,  and 
sometimes  also  in  whole  tribes. 

The  testa  is  thin  and  membranous  but  occasionally  coloured, 
and  the  embryo  small,  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed  being  occupied 
by  the  hard  farinaceous  endosperm  (albumen)on  which  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  grain  depends.  The  outermost  layer  of 
endosperm,  the  alcuron-layer,  consists  of  regular  cells  filled  with 
small  proteid  granules;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  large  polygonal 
cells  containing  numerous  starch-grains  in  a  matrix  of  proteid 
which  may  be  continuous  (homy  endosperm)  or  granular  (mealy 
endosperm).  The  embryo  presents  many  points  of  interest.  Its 
position  is  remarkable,  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
endosperm  at  the  base  of  its  outer  side.  This  character  is 
absolute  for  the  whole  order,  and  effectually  separates  Gramineae 
from  Cypcraceac,  The  part  in  contact  with  the  endosperm  is 
plate-like,  and  is  known  as  the  scutellum;  the  surface  in  contact 
with  the  endosperm  forms  an  absorptive  epithelium.  In  some 
grasses  there  is  a  small  scale-like  appendage  opposite  the  scutel- 
lum,  the  r  pit-last.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
structure  or  structures  represent  the  cotyledon.  Three  must  be 
considered:  (1)  the  scutellum,  connected  by  vascular  tissue 
with  the  vascular  cylinder  of  the  main  axis  of  the  embryo  which 
It  morc  or  less  envelops;  it  never  leaves  the  seed,  serving 
merely  to  prepare  and  absorb  the  food- stuff  in  the  endosperm; 
(j)  the  cellular  outgrowth  of  the  axis,  the  epiblast,  small  and 
inconspicuous  as  in  wheat,  or  larger  as  in  Siipa;  (3)  the  pileole 
or  germ-sheath,  arising  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  and  above  the 
scutcl'um,  enveloping  the  plumule  in  the  seed  and  appearing 
above  ground  as  a  generally  colourless  sheath  from  the  apex  of 
which  the  plumule  ultimately  breaks  (fig.  1 7, 4 , 6).  The  develop- 
ment of  these  structures  (which  was  investigated  by  van  Tieghem), 


Fig.  17. — A  Grain  of  Wheat.    I,  back,  and  2,  front  view; 
vertical  icction,  ihowing  (ft)  the  endosperm,  and  (a)  embryo; 
beginning  of  germination,  nhowing  (6)  the  pileole  and  (e)  the 
and  tccondary  rootlets  surrounded  by  their  coleorrhLuc. 

especially  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  vascular  bundles  which 
supply  them,  favours  the  view  that  the  scutellum  and  pileole  arc 
highly  differentiated  parts  of  a  single  cotyledon.and  this  view  is  in 
accord  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  seedling  of  grasses  and 
of  other  monocotyledons.  The  epiblast  has  been  regarded  as 
representing  a  second  cotyledon,  but  this  is  a  very  doubtful 
interpretation. 

Germination. — In  germination  the  coleorhua  lengthens, 
ruptures  the  pericarp,  and  fixes  the  grain  to  the  ground  by 


developing  numerous  hairs.  The  radicle  then  breaks  through 
the  coleorhiza,  as  do  also  the  secondary  rootlets  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  cereals,  these  have  been  formed  in  the  embryo 
(fig.  17,  4).  The  germ-sheath  grows  vertically  upwards,  its 
stiff  apex  pushing  through  the  soil,  while  the  plumule  is  hidden 
in  its  hollow  interior.  Finally  the  plumule  escapes,  its  leaves 
successively  breaking  through  at  the  tip  of  the  germ-sheath. 
The  scutellum  meanwhile  feeds  the  developing  embryo  from 
the  endosperm.  The  growth  of  the  primary  root  is  limited; 
sooner  or  later  adventitious  roots  develop  from  the  axis  above 
the  radicle  which  they  ultimately  exceed  in  growth. 

Means  of  Distribution. — Various  methods  of  scattering  the 
grain  have  been  adopted,  in  which  parts  of  thespikclct  or  in- 
florescence are  concerned.  Short  spikes  may  fall  from  the 
culm  as  a  whole;  or  the  axis  of  a  spike  or  raceme  is  jointed  so 
that  one  spikclct  falls  with  each  joint  as  in  many  A  ndropogoneat 
and  Hordeat.  In  many-flowered  spikelels  the  rachilla  is  often 
jointed  and  breaks  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  fruits,  each 
piece  bearing  a  glume  and  pale.  Onc-flowercd  spikelels  may 
fall  as  a  whole  (as  in  the  tribes  Paniceae  and  Andropogontar), 
or  the  axis  is  jointed  above  the  barren  glumes  so  that  only  the 
flowering  glume  and  pale  fall  with  the  fruit.  These  arrange- 
ments are,  with  few  exceptions,  lacking  in  cultivated  cereals 
though  present  in  their  wild  forms,  so  far  as  these  arc  known. 
Such  arrangements  arc  disadvantageous  for  the  complete  gather- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  therefore  varieties  in  which  they  are  not 
present  would  be  preferred  for  cultivation.  The  persistent 
bracts  (glume  and  pale)  afford  an  additional  protection  to  the 
fruit;  they  protect  the  embryo,  which  is  near  the  surface,  from' 
too  rapid  wetting  and,  when  once  soaked,  from  drying  up  again. 
They  also  decrease  the  specific  gravity,  so  that  the  grain  is  more 
readily  carried  by  the  wind,  especially  when,  as  in  Briut,  the  glume 
has  a  large  surface  compared  with  the  size  of  the  grain,  or  when, 
as  in  IJoIcus,  empty  glumes  also  take  part;  in  Canary  grass 
(Phalaris)  the  large  empty  glumes  bear  a  membranous  wing 
on  the  keel.  In  the  sugar-cane  (Saccharum)  and  several  allied 
genera  the  separating  joints  of  the  axis  bear  long  hairs  below 
the  spikclcts;  in  others,  as  in  Arundo  (a  reed-grass),  the  flowering 
glumes  arc  enveloped  in  long  hairs.  The  awn  which  is  frequently 
borne  on  the  flowering  glume  is  also  a  very  efficient  means  of 
distribution,  catching  into  fur  of  animals  or  plumage  of  birds, 
or  as  often  in  Stipa  (fig.  8)  forming  a  long  feather  for  wind- 
carriage.  In  Tragus  the  glumes  bear  numerous  short  hooked 
bristles.  The  fleshy  berries  of  some  Bambustae  favour  distribu- 
tion by  animals. 

The  awn  is  also  of  use  in  burying  the  fruit  in  the  soil.  Thus 
in  Stipa,  species  of  Arena,  Heteropogon  and  others  the  base  of 
the  glume  forms  a  sharp  point  which  will  easily  penetrate  the 
ground;  above  the  point  arc  short  stiff  upwardly  pointing  hairs 
which  oppose  its  withdrawal.  The  long  awn,  which  is  bent  and 
closely  twisted  below  the  bend,  acts  as  a  driving  organ;  it  is 
very  hygroscopic,  the  coils  untwisting  when  damp  and  twisting 
up  when  dry.  The  repeated  twisting  and  untwisting,  especi- 
ally when  the  upper  part  of  the  awn  has  become  fixed  in  the 
earth  or  caught  in  surrounding  vegetation,  drives  the  point 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ground.  Such  grasses  often  cause 
harm  to  sheep  by  catching  in  the  wool  and  boring  through 
the  skin. 

A  peculiar  method  of  distribution  occurs  in  some  alpine  and 
arctic  grasses,  which  grow  under  conditions  where  ripening  of 
the  fruit  is  often  uncertain.  The  entire  spikelet,  or  single 
flowers,  are  transformed  into  small-leaved  shoots  which  fall 
from  the  axes  and  readily  root  in  the  ground.  Some  species, 
such  as  Poo  striela,  are  known  only  in  this  viviparous 
condition;  others,  like  our  British  species  Festuca  oWna 
and  Poa  alpina,  become  viviparous  under  the  special  climatic 
conditions. 

II.  Classification.— Gramineae  are  sharply  defined  from 
all  other  plants,  and  there  arc  no  genera  as  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  feel  a  doubt  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  it  or  not. 
The  only  family  closely  allied  is  Cyperaceac,  and  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  may  be  here  brought  together.  The 
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bs»t  distinctions  are  found  in  the  position  of  the  embryo  in 
i  to  the  endosperm— lateral  in  grasses,  basal  in  Cypcraccae 
to  the  possession  by  Gramineae  of  the  2-ncrvcd  pa  lea 
below  each  flower.  Less  absolute  characters,  but  generally 
trustworthy  and  more  easily  observed,  are  the  feathery  stigmas, 
the  always  distichous  arrangement  of  the  glumes,  the  usual 
absence  of  more  general  bracts  in  the  inflorescence,  the  split 
leaf-sheaths,  and  the  hollow,  cylindrical,  jointed  culms — some 
or  all  of  which  are  wanting  in  all  Cyperaccae.  The  same  char- 
acters will  distinguish  grasses  from  the  other  glumifcrous  orders, 
Rrstiaccae,  and  Eriocaulonaccae,  which  arc  besides  further 
removed  by  their  capsular  fruit  and  pendulous  ovules.  To  other 
monocotylcdonous  families  the  resemblances  are  merely  of 
adaptive  or  vegetative  characters.  Some  Commelinaceae  and 
Marantaceae  approach  grasses  in  foliage;  the  leaves  of  Allium, 
&c,  possess  a  ligule;  the  habit  of  some  palms  reminds  one  of 
the  bamboos;  and  Juncaccae  and  a  few  Liliaccac  possess  an 
inconspicuous  scarious  perianth.  There  arc  about  300  genera 
containing  about  3300  well-defined  species. 

The  great  uniformity  among  the  very  numerous  species  of  this 
vast  family  renders  its  ctats nation  very  difficult.  The  difficulty 
has  been  increased  by  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  genera  founded  on  slight  characters,  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion (to  consequence  of  their  wide  distribution)  of  identical 
plants  under  several  different  genera. 

No  characters  for  main  divisions  can  be  obtained  from  the 
flower  proper  or  fruit  (with  the  exception  of  the  character  of 
the  hilum),  and  it  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  trust 
to  characters  derived  from  the  usually  less  important  inflor- 
escence and  bracts. 

Robert  Brown  suggested  two  primary  divisions—  Paniceae 
and  Poaceae,  according  to  the  position  of  the  most  perfect 
flower  to  the  spikclet;  this  is  the  upper  (apparently)  terminal 
one  in  the  first,  whilst  to  the  second  it  occupies  the  lower  position, 
the  more  imperfect  ones  (if  any)  being  above  it.  Munro  supple- 
mented this  by  another  character  easier  of  verification,  and  of 
even  greater  constancy,  in  the  articulation  of  the  pedicel  in  the 
Paniceae  immediately  below  the  glumes;  whilst  in  Poaceae 
this  does  not  occur,  but  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  frequently 
articulates  abort  the  pair  of  empty  basal  glumes.  Neither  of 
these  great  divisions  will  well  accommodate  certain  genera 
allied  to  Pkalaris,  for  which  Brown  proposed  tentatively  a 
third  group  (since  named  Pkalandtae);  this,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  placed  by  Bcntham  under  the  Poaceae. 

The  following  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by  Professor 
Eduard  Hackcl  to  his  recent  monograph  on  the  order. 

A.  Spikelets  one- flowered,  rarely  two-flowered  as  in  Zea,  falling 
from  the  pedicel  entire  or  with  certain  joints  of  the  rachisat  maturity. 
Rjchilb  not  produced  beyond  the  flower*. 

a.  Hilum  a  point ;  spikelets  not  Literally  compressed. 

•  Fertile  glume  and  pale  hyaline;  empty  glumes  thick, 
membranous  to  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous,  the  lowest 
the  largest.  Rachis  generally  jointed  and  breaking  up 
when  mature. 

1.  Spikelets  unisexual,  male  and  female  in  separate 

inflorescences  or  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
inflorescence.  I.  Uaydeat. 

2.  Spikelets  bisexual,  or  male  and  bisexual,  each  male 

standing  close  to  a  bisexual.  2.  Andropct,oneae. 
B  Fertile  glume  and  pale  cartilaginous,  coriaceous  or  papery; 
empty  glumes  more  delicate,  usually  herbaceous,  the 
lowest  usually  smallest.  Spikelets  falling  singly  from  the 
unjoin:.  <t  rachis  of  the  spike  or  the  ultimate  branches  of 
the  panicle.  3.  Paniceae. 

b.  Hilum  a  line;  spikelets  laterally  compressed. 

4.  Oryztae. 

B.  Spikelets  one-  to  indefinite-flowered ;  in  the  one-flowered  the 
rachiHa  frequently  produced  beyond  the  flower:  rarhilla  generally 
jointed  above  the  empty  glumes,  which  remain  after  the  fruiting 

have  fallen.    When  more  than  one-flowered,  distinct  inter- 
1  are  developed  betwrcn  the  flowers. 

Culm  herbaceous,  annual;  leaf-blade  sessile,  and  not  jointed 
to  the  sheath. 

■  Spikelets  upon  distinct  pedicels  and  arranged  in  panicles  or 

racemes. 
I.  Spikelets  one-flowered. 

t.  Empty  glumes  4.  5.  Phalarideae. 

u.  Empty  glumes  2.  6.  Attoilidtae. 


II.  Spikelets  more  than  one-flowered. 

L  Fertile  glumes  generally  shorter  than  the  _ 
glumes,  usually  with  a  bent  awn  on  the  back. 

7.  A  vent  at. 

u.  Fertile  glumes  generally  longer  than  the  empty,  un- 
awned  or  with  a  straight,  terminal  awn. 
,  o.  Festuceae. 

0  Spikelets  crowded  in  two  close  rows,  forming  a  one-sided 
•pike  or  raceme  with  a  continuous  (not  jointed)  rachis. 

8.  CMoridea*. 

y  Spikelets  in  two  opposite  rows  forming  an  equal-sided  spike. 

10.  Horde**. 

b.  Culm  woody,  at  any  rate  at  the  base,  leaf-blade  jointed  to  the 
sheath,  often  with  a  short,  slender  petiole. 

11.  Bambuseae. 

Tribe  I,  Maydeae  (7  genera  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth). 
Zea  Mays  (maize,  g.v.,  or  Indian  corn)  (q.r. ).  Tnpsaeum,  2  or  J  species 
in  subtropical  America  north  of  the  equator;  Tr.  dattyUndet  (gam* 
grass)  extends  northwards  to  Illinois  and  Connecticut;  it  is  used  for 
■odder  and  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Coix  Lacryma-  Jobi  (Job's 
tears)  q.v. 

Tribe  2.  A ndropotoneae  (35  genera,  mainly  tropical).  The 
spikelets  are  arranged  in  spike-like  racemes,  generally  in  pairs  con- 
Mating  of  a  sessile  and  stalked  spikclet  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis 
(fig.  18).  Many  are  savanna  grasses,  in  various  parts  of  the  tropics, 
for  instance  the  large  genus  Andropoton,  FJionurus  and  others. 
Satcharum  offieinarum  (sugar-cane)  [g.v.).  Sorghum,  an  important 
tropical  cereal  known  as  black  millet  or  durra  (g.t. ).  Uucantkut  and 
Ertantkut,  nearly  allied  to  Satckamm,  are  tall  reed-like 
with  large  silky  flower-panicles,  which  are 
grown  for  ornament.  Imperata,  another 
ally,  is  a  widespread  tropical  genus;  one 
species  /.  arundinaeea  is  the  principal  grasa 
of  the  alang-alang  fields  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago; it  is  used  for  thatch.  _  Varna,  an 
aquatic  grass,  often  floating,  is  found  in 
western  India  and  tropical  Africa.  In  the 
swrampy  lands  of  the  upper  Nile  it  forms, 
along  with  a  species  of  Satckamm,  huge 
floating  grass  barriers.  Elumurut,  a  wide- 
spread savanna  grass  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America,  and  also  in  the  tropics  of 
the  old  world,  is  rejected  by  cattle  probably 
on  account  of  its  aromatic  character,  the 
spikelets  having  a  strong  balsam-like  smell. 
Other  aromatic  members  are  Andropoton 
Nardut,  a  native  of  India,  but  also  cultivated, 
the  rhizome,  leaves  and  especially  the  spike- 
lets of  which  contain  a  volatile  oil.  which  on 
distillation  yields  the  citronella  oil  of  com- 
merce.   A  closely  allied  species,  A.  Sckoen- 

anihus  (lemon-grass),  yields  lemon-grass  oil;    Fie.  18.  A  pair  of 

a  variety  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  western  spikelets  of  Andro- 
Afriea  for  haemorrhage.    Other  species  of  poron. 
the  same  genus  are  used  as  stimulants  and 
cosmetics  in  various  parts  of  the  tropics.    The  species  of  II tier  a- 
poton,  a  cosmopolitan  genus  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  have 
strongly  awned  spikelets.   Tkemeda  Forskaln,  whkh  occurs  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  to  South  Africa  and  Ta 
grass  of  Australia,  where,  as  in  South  Africa,  it  1 
tracts. 

Tribe  3.  PanUtat  (about  35  genera,  tropical  to  subtropical; 
a  few  temperate),  a  second  flower,  generally  male,  rarely  herma- 
phrodite, is  often  present  below  the  fertile  flower.  Paspatum.  is  a 
large  tropical  genus,  most  abundant  in  America,  especially  on  the 


pampas  and  campos;  many  . 
grain  is  sometimes  used  for  food. 


are  good  forage  plants,  and  the 
mpkicarpum,  native  in  the  south- 


eastern United  States,  has  fertile  cleistogamous  spikelets  on  filiform 
runners  at  the  base  of  the  culm,  those  on  the  terminal  panicle  are 
sterile.  Panicum,  a  very  po|>  morphic  genus,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  order,  is  widely  spread  in  all  warm  countries;  together  with 
species  of  Pospalum  they  form  good  forage  grasses  in  the  South 
American  savannas  and  campos.  Panuum  Cnu-taM  is  a  poly- 
morphic cosmopolitan  grass^  which  is  often  grown  for  fodder;  in  one 
form  (/'.  frumentateum)  it  is  cultivated  in  India  for  its  grain.  P. 
piitatum,  with  broad  folded  leaves,  is  an  ornamcntalgrcenhouse  grass. 
P.  mUiatenm  is  millet  (g.v.),  and  P.  altistimum,  Guinea  grass.  In 
the  closely  allied  genus  Digilana,  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  section  of  Panicum,  the  lowest  barren  glume  is  reduced  to  a  point ; 
D.  santuinatis  is  a  very  widespread  grass,  in  Bohemia  it  is  cultivated 
as  a  food-grain;  it  is  also  the  crab-grass  of  the  southern  United  States, 
where  it  is  used  for  fodder. 

In  Selaria  and  allied  genera  the  spikelet  is  subtended  by  an 
involucre  of  bristles  or  spines  which  represent  sterile  branches  of  the 
inflorescence.  Selaria  italica,  Hungarian  grass,  is  extensively  grown 
as  a  food-grain  both  in  China  and  Japan,  parts  of  India  and  western 
Asia,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  where  Its  culture  dates  from  prehistoric 
times;  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  lake  dwellings  of 
the  Stone  age. 

In  Ctnckrut  the  bristles  unite  to  form  a  tough  spiny  capsule 
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fig.  ia);  C.Jtnbutoides  (bur-grass)  and  other  specks  are  troublesome 
weeds  in  North  and  South  America,  as  the  involucre  cling*  to  the 
wool  of  sheep  and  ia  removed  with  great  difficulty.  Ptnnisetum 
lyphrideitm  is  widely  cultivated  aa  a  grain  in  tropical  Africa.  Spini- 
fix,  a  dioecious  grass,  ia  widespread  on  the  coast*  of  Australia  and 
eastern  Asia,  forming  an  important  sand -binder.  The  female  heads 
are  spinosc  with  long  pungent  bracts,  fall  entire  when  ripe  and  arc 
carried  away  by  wind  or  sea,  becoming  finally  anchored  in  the  aand 
and  falling  to  pieces. 

Tribe  4.  Oryuat  (16  genera,  mainly  tropical  and  subtropical). 
The  spike  let*  are  sometimes  unisexual,  and  there  are  often  six 
stamens.  Lecrsia  is  a  genu*  of  swamp  grasses,  one  of  which  L. 
eryztndts  occur*  in  the  north  temperate  zone  of  both  old  and  new 
worlds,  and  is  a  rare  grass  in  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  Zitanux 
oqualito  (Tuscarora  or  Indian  rice)  is  a  reed-like  grass  growing  over 
large  area*  on  banks  of  stream*  and  lake*  in  North  America  and  north- 
east Asia.  The  Indian*  collect  the  grain  for  food.  Oryta  saliva 
(rice)  (g.»).  Lyteum  Spartum,  with  a  creeping  item  and  stiff  rush- 
like leave*,  ia  common  on  rocky  soil  on  the  nigh  plain*  bordering  the 
western  Mediterranean,  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  esparto. 

Tribe  5.  Pkalahdeat  (6  genera, 
three  of  which  arc  South  African 
and  Australasian;  the  others  are 
snore  widely  distributed,  and  re- 
presented in  our  flora).  Phataris 
arundinacta,  is  a  reed-grass  found 
on  the  banks  of  British  rivers  and 
lakes ;  a  variety  with  striped  leaves 
known  aa  ribbon  ■  gra  ss  is  grown  for 
ornament,  P.  canarunsis  (Canary 
grass,  a  native  of  southern  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  area)  i» 
grown  for  bird-food  and  some- 
time* as  a  cereal.  A  nthoxanthum 
odor  alum,  the  sweet  vernal  grassof 
our  flora,  owe*  it*  scent  to  the 
presence  of  coumarin,  which  is  also  present  in  the  closely  allied 
genus  HxerocUot  (fig.  19),  which  occur*  throughout  the  temperate 
and  frigid  zones. 

Tribe  6.  Atrostideae  (about  35  genera,  occurring  in  all  part*  of 
the  world;  eleven  arc  British).  Aristtda  and  Stipo  are  large  and 
widely  distributed  genera,  occurring  especially  on  open  plain*  and 
steppes;  the  conspicuously  awncd  persistent  flowering  glume  forms 
an  efficient  means  of  dispersing  the  grain.  Stipa  pennaia  is  a  char- 
acteristic species  of  the  Russian  steppes.  St.  spartea  (porcupine 
grass)  and  other  specie*  arc  plentiful  on  the  North  American  prairies. 
St.  lenatitsima  is  the  Spanish  esparto  grass  (a.*.),  known  in  North 
Africa  as  halfa  or  alfa.  PUtum  has  a  cylindrical  spike-like  inflores- 
cence; /'.  pratenst  1  timothy)  is  a  valuable  fodder  grass,  as  also  is 
Aiopecurus  pratensis  (foxtail).  Sporobolus,  a  large  genus  in  the 
'warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  but  chiefly  America,  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  seed  is  ultimately  expelled  from  the 
fruit.  Agrostit  i*  a  large  world-wide  genu*,  but  especially  developed 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  where  it  includes  important  meadow- 
grasses.  Calamatrostis  and  Deyeuxia  are  tall,  often  reed-like  grasses, 
occurring  throughout  the  temperate  and  arctic  zone*  and  upon  high 
mountains  in  the  tropics.  Ammophda  arundinacta  (or  Psamma 
armaria)  (Marram  grass)  with  its  long  creeping  stem*  form*  a  useful 
sand-binder  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  the  Atlantic 
states  of  America. 

Tribe  7.  Avtneae  (about  24  genera,  seven  of  which  arc  British). 
Holtut  lanatu]  (Yorkshire  fog,  soft  grass)  is  a  common  meadow  and 
wayside  gras*  with  woolly  or  downy  leaves.  Aire  is  a  genus  of 
delicate  annuals  with  slender  hair-like  branches  of  the  panicle. 
Desckampsia  and  Triutum  occur  in  temperate  and  cold  regions  or  on 
high  mountains  in  the  tropics;  T.  pratenst  (Avena  flavtutns)  with 
a  loose  panicle  and  yellow  shining  spikelets  is  a  valuable  fodder- 
grass.  Arena  fatita  is  the  wild  oat  and  A.  saliva  the  cultivated  oat 
To.*'.).  Arrhenutherum  avtnaetum,  a  perennial  field  grass,  native  in 
Britain  and  central  and  southern  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  North 
America. 

Tribe  8.  Chlorideae  (about  30  genera,  chiefly  in  warm  countries). 
The  only  British  representative  1*  Cynodcm  Dactyicm  (dog/s  tooth. 
Bermuda  grass)  found  on  sandy  shores  in  the  south-west  of  England ; 
it  is  a  cosmopolitan,  covering  the  ground  in  sandy  soils,  and  forming 
an  important  forage  grass  in  many  dry  climates  (Bermuda  grass  of 
the  southern  United  States,  and  known  as  durba,  dub  and  other 
names  in  India).  Species  of  Cktoris  are  grown  as  ornamental  grasses. 
Bovteloua  with  numerous  species  (mcsquite  grass,  grama  grass)  on 
the  plains  of  the  south  western  United  States,  afford  good  grazing. 
FJeusint  indices  is  a  common  tropical  weed;  the  nearly  allied  species 
£.  Coratana  is  a  cultivated  grain  in  the  warmer-parts  of  Asia  and 
throughout  Africa.  Jluchloc  dactyUndes  is  the  buffalo  grass  of  the 
North  American  prairies,  a  valuable  fodder. 

Tribe  9.  Ftstuctat  (about  8j  genera,  including  tropical,  temperate, 
arctic  and  alpine  forms)  many  are  important  meadow-grasses;.  15 
are  British.  Cyntrium -argeiiteum  (pampas  gran)  Is  a  native  of 
southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.  Arundo  and  'Pkrogmiits  are  tall 
reed-grasses  (see  Reed).  Several  species  of  Triodia  cover  large  area* 
of  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  from  their  stiff,  sharply  pointed  leave* 
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gra*s.  Daetylis  ilo~ 
me  rain  (cock's- foot),  a 
perennial  grass  with  a 
dense  panicle,  common 
in  pastures  and  waste 
places  is  a  useful 
meadow-grass.  It  has 
become  naturalized  ia 
North  America,  where 
it  is  known  as  orchard, 
grass,  as  it  will  grow 
in  shade.  Cynosurus 
eristatus  (dog's  tail)  ia 
a  common  pasture- 
grass.  Poo,  a  large 
genus  widely  distri- 
buted in  temperate  and 
cold  countries,  includes 
many  meadow  and 
alpine  grasses;  eight 
species  are  British;  P. 
annua  (fig.  30)  is  the 
very  common  weed  in 
path*  and  waste  places; 
P.  pratensis  and  P.  tri- 
vialu  arc  alto  common 
grasses  of  meadows. 
Banks  and  pastures,  the 
former  is  the  "  June 
grass  or  Kentucky 
blue  grass "  of  North 
America;  P.  alpina 
is  a  mountain  grass  of 
the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  found  also 
in  the  Arctic  region. 
The  largest  species  of 
the  genu*  i*  Poa  flabtt- 
tata  which  forms  great 
tufts  6-7  ft.  high  with  leaves  arranged 
of  the  Falkland  and  certain  antarctic 
tussock  grass.  Ciyceria  finitans,  mat 
called  from  the  sweet  grain,  is  one  of  the  best  fodder 
grasses  for  swampy  meadows;  the  grain  is  an  article 
of  food  in  central  Europe.  Ftstuta  (fescue)  is  also 
a  large  and  widely  distributed  genus,  but  found 
especially  in  the  temperate  and  cold  zones;  it 
includes  valuable  pasture  grasses,  such  as  F.  errina 
(sheep's  fescue),  F.  rubra;  nine  species  are  British. 
The  closely  allied  genus  Bromus  (brome  grass)  is 
also  widely  distributed  but  most  abundant  in  the 
north  temperate  zone;  B.  ertctus  is  a  useful  forage 
grass  on  dry  chalky  soil. 

Tribe  10.  Hordtat  (about  19  genera,  widely 
distributed;  six  arc  British).  Nardil!  ttricta  (mat- 
weed),  found  on  heaths  and  dry  pastures,  is  a  small 
perennial  with  slender  rigid  stem  and  leaves,  it  if 
a  useless  grass,  crowding  out  better  sorts.  Lolium 
ptrtnnt,  ray-  (or  by  corruption  rye-)  grass,  is 
common  in  waste  places  and  a  valuable  pasture- 
grass;  L.  ilaluum  is  the  Italian  ray-grass;  L. 
temulentum  (darnel)  contains  a  narcotic  principle 
in  the  grain.  Sec  ale  cereale,  rye  (or.),  is  cultivated 
mainly  in  northern  Europe.  A  [ropyrum  re  pens 
(couch  grass)  has  a  long  creeping  underground  stem, 
and  i*  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivated  land;  the 
widely  creeping  stem  of  A.  junceum,  found  on 
sandy  sea  shores,  renders  it  a  useful  sand-binder. 
Triluum  sativum  is  wheat  (o.r.)  (fig.  Jl).  and  Her- 
iq.v.).  It. 
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barley,  is  a  common  grass  in  waste  places.  Eiymus 
arenarius  (K  mc  grass)  occurs  on  sandy  sea-shores  in 
the  north  temperate  zone  and  is  a  useful  sand-binder. 

Tribe  II.  Bambustae.  Contains  33  genera,  mainly 
tropical.  Sec  Bamboo. 

III.  Distribution. — Grasses  are  the  most 
universally  diffused  of  all   flowering  plants. 
There  Is  no  district  in  which  they  do  not  occur,  and  in  nearly 
all  they  arc  a  leading  feature  of  the  flora.   In  number  of 
species  Gramincae  comes  considerably  alter  Compositac  and 
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Ltguminosae,  the  two  most  numerous  orders  of  phanerogams, 
but  in  number  of  individual  plants  it  probably  far  exceeds 
ether;  whilst  from  the  wide  extension  of  many  of  its 
species,  the  proportion  of  Gramineae  to  other  orders  in  the 
various  floras  of  the  world  is  much  higher  than  its  number  of 
species  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  tropical  regions,  where 
Leguminosae  is  the  leading  order,  grasses  closely  follow  as  the 
second,  whilst  in  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  in  which  Compositae  takes  the  lead,  Gramineae 
again  occupies  the  second  position. 

While  the  greatest  number  of  species  is  found  in  the  tropical 
tone,  the  number  of  individuals  is  greater  in  the  temperate 
zones,  where  they  form  extended  areas  of  turf.  Turf-  or  meadow- 
formation  depends  upon  uniform  rainfall.  Grasses  also  char- 
acterize steppes  and  savannas,  where  they  form  scattered  tufts. 
The  bamboos  arc  a  feature  of  tropical  forest  vegetation,  especially 
in  the  monsoon  region.  As  the  colder  latitudes  are  entered  the 
gasscs  become  relatively  more  numerous,  and  are  the  leading 
family  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  The  only  countries 
where  the  order  plays  a  distinctly  subordinate  part  are  some 
extra-tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  Australia, 
the  Cape,  Chili,  Ac.  The  proportion  of  graminaceous  species 
to  the  whole  phanerogamic  flora  in  different  countries  is  found 
to  vary  from  nearly  ith  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  about  Vjth  at 
the  Cape;  in  the  British  Isles  it  is  about  fob. 

The  principal  climatic  cause  influencing  the  number  of  gramin- 
aceous species  appears  to  be  amount  of  moisture.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  distribution  of  grasses  is  its  uniformity;  there  are 
no  great  centres  for  the  order,  as  in  Compositae,  where  a  marked 
preponderance  of  endemic  species  exists;  and  the  genera, 
except  some  of  the  smallest  or  monotypic  ones,  have  usually 
a  wide  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  the  tropical  tribe  BatHbuseae  is  interesting. 
The  species  arc  about  equally  divided  between  the  Indo-Malayan 
region  and  tropical  America,  only  one  species  being  common 
to  both.  The  tribe  is  very  poorly  represented  in  tropical  Africa; 
one  species  Oxylenanlkera  abyssinica  has  a  wide  range,  and  three 
monotypic  genera  are  endemic  in  western  tropical  Africa.  None 
a  recorded  for  Australia,  though  species  may  perhaps  occur 
on  the  northern  coast.  One  species  of  Arundinaria  reaches 
northwards  as  far  as  Virginia,  and  the  elevation  attained  in  the 
Andes  by  some  species  of  Chusquea  is  very  remarkable, — one, 
C.  aristala,  being  abundant  from  1 5,000  ft.  up  to  nearly  the  level 
of  perpetual  snow. 

Many  grasses  are  almost  cosmopolitan,  such  as  the  common 
reed,  Phragmites  communis;  and  many  range  throughout  the 
warm  regions  of  the  globe,  eg.  Cynodon  Daclyion,  Eleusine 
indue,  I m per ola  orundinacca,  Sporobolus  indicus,  &c,  and  such 
weeds  of  cultivation  as  species  of  Sctaria,  EchinocUoa.  Several 
species  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  such  as  Poa  nentoralis, 
P.  pratrnsis,  Putuca  ovina,  F.  rubra  and  others,  arc  absent  in 
(be  tropics  but  reappear  in  the  antarctic  regions;  others  {e.g. 
PUmm  alpinum)  appear  in  isolated  positions  on  high  mountains 
in  the  intervening  tropics.  No  tribe  isconfined  toonc  hemisphere 
and  no  large  genus  to  any  one  floral  region;  facts  which  indicate 
(hat  the  separation  of  the  tribes  goes  back  to  very  ancient  times. 
The  revision  of  the  Australian  species  by  Bcntham  well  exhibits 
(be  wide  range  of  the  genera  of  the  order  in  a  flora  generally  so 
peculiar  and  restricted  as  that  of  Australia.  Thus  of  the  90 
indigenous  genera  (many  monotypic  or  very  small)  only  14  arc 
endemic,  1  extends  to  South  Africa,  ;  are  common  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  18  extend  also  into  Asia,  whilst  no  fewer  than 
S4  are  found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  26  being  chiefly 
tropical  and  28  chiefly  extra-tropical. 

Of  specially  remarkable  species  Lygeum  a  found  on  the 
sea-sand  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  the 
minute  Colcanlkus  occurs  in  three  or  four  isolated  spots  in 
Europe  (Norway,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Normandy),  in  North-east 
Asia  (Amur)  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  (Oregon, 
Washington).  Many  remarkable  endemic  genera  occur  in 
tropical  America,  including  Anomochloa  of  Brazil,  and  most  of 
the  large  aquatic  species  with  separated  sexes  are  found  in  this 


region.  The  only  genus  of  flowering  plants  peculiar  to  the  arctic 
regions  is  the  beautiful  and  rare  grass  Pleuropogan  Sabinii,  of 
Melville  Island. 

Fossil  Grasses.— While  numerous  remains  of  grass-like  leaves 
are  a  proof  that  grasses  were  widespread  and  abundantly 
developed  in  past  geological  ages,  especially  in  the  Tertiary 
period,  the  fossil  remains  arc  in  most  cases  too  fragmentary  and 
badly  preserved  for  the  determination  of  genera,  and  conclusions 
based  thereon  in  explanation  of  existing  geographical  distribution 
are  most  unsatisfactory.  There  is,  however,  justification  for 
referring  some  specimens  to  Arundo,  Phragmitet.  and  to  the 
Bambuteat. 

BtBLiocKAriiT. — E.  Hackel,  The  True  Crosses  (translated  from 
Englcr  and  PrantI,  Die  naturlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  by  F.  Lamton 
Scnbnerand  K.  A.  South  worth);  and  Andropogoneae  in  de  Candolle's 
Monofraphiae  phantrotamarum  (Paris,  1889);  K.  S.  Kunth, 
Retiston  its  graminies  (Paris,  1829-1835)  and  Agrotlorraphia 
(Stuttgart,  1833) ;  J.C.  Doll  in  Marti  us  and  Eichler,  Flora  BrasUiensis, 
ft,  Pts.  II.  and  III.  (Munich,  1871-1883);  A.  W.  Eichler.  Blithen- 
diagramme  i.  1 19  (Leipzig,  1875);  Bcntham  and  Hooker,  Genera 
pUntarum.  iii.  1074  (London,  1883);  H.   B.iillon,  Histoitt  des 

entet,  xii.  136  (Pans.  1893);  J.  S.  Gamble,  "  Bambuseae  of  British 
lta  "  in  Annals  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  vii.  (1896); 
John  Pcrcivat,  Agricultural  Botany  (chapters  on  "  Grasses,"  2nd  ed.t 
London,  1902).  See  also  accounts  of  the  family  in  the  various  great 
floras,  such  as  Ascherson  and  Graebner,  Synopsis  der  miiteUurobaischen 
Flora;  N.  L.  Britton  and  A.  Brown,  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada  (New  York.  1896);  Hooker's  Flora  of 
British  India;  Flora  Cabensis  (edited  by  W.  Thisctton-Dyer); 
Boi&sicr,  Flora  orientalis,  &c  &c 

GRASSHOPPER  (Fr.  soutcreUe,  Ital.  grilto,  Ger.  Grasklipfer, 
Heusthrecke,  Swcd.  Grdshoppa),  names  applied  to  orthoptcrous 
insects  belonging  to  the  families  Loeuslidae  and  Acridiidae. 
They  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  saltatory  powers,  due 
to  the  great  development  of  the  hind  legs,  which  arc  much  longer 
than  the  others  and  have  stout  and  powerful  thighs,  and  also  for 
their  stridulation,  which  is  not  always  an  attribute  of  the  male 
only.  The  distinctions  between  the  two  families  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.-— The  Loeuslidae  have  very  long  thread-like 
antennae,  four-jointed  tarsi,  a  long  ovipositor,  the  auditory 
organs  on  the  tibiae  of  the  first  leg  and  the  stridulatory  organ 
in  the  wings;  the  Acridiidae  have  short  stout  antennae,  three- 
jointed  tarsi,  a  short  ovipositor,  the  auditory  organs  on  the  first 
abdominal  segment,  and  the  stridulatory  organ  between  the 
posterior  leg  and  the  wing.  The  term  "  grasshopper  "  is  almost 
synonymous  with  Locust  (?.».).  Under  both  "  grasshopper  " 
and  "  locust  "  arc  included  members  of  both  families  above 
noticed,  but  the  majority  belong  to  the  Acridiidae  in  both  cases. 
In  Britain  the  term  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  large  green 
grasshopper  {Locusta  or  Pliasgonura  tiridissima)  common  in 
most  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  to  smaller  and  mu^h 
better-known  species  of  the  genera  Stenobothrus,  Comphocerus 
and  TcUix,  the  latter  remarkable  for  the  great  extension  of  the 
pronotum,  which  often  reaches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
All  arc  vegetable  feeders,  and,  as  in  all  orthoptcrous  insects, 
have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  so  that  their  destructive 
powers  arc  continuous  from  the  moment  of  emergence  from 
the  egg  till  death.  The  migratory  locust  {Pachytylus  cinerascens) 
may  be  considered  only  an  exaggerated  grasshopper,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locust  {Caloptenus  sprelus)  is  still  more  entitled 
to  the  name.  In  Britain  the  species  arc  not  of  sufficient  size, 
nor  of  sufficient  numerical  importance,  to  do  any  great  danuge. 
The  colours  of  many  of  them  assimilate  greatly  to  those  of  their 
habitats;  the  green  of  the  Locusta  tiridissima  is  wonderfully 
similar  to  that  of  the  herbage  amongst  which  it  lives,  and  those 
species  that  frequent  more  arid  spots  are  protected  in  the  same 
manner.  Yet  many  species  have  brilliantly  coloured  undcr-winjr* 
(though  scarcely  so  in  English  forms),  and  during  flight  arc  almost 
as  conspicuous  as  butterflies.  Those  that  belong  to  the  Acridiidae 
mostly  lay  their  eggs  in  more  or  less  cylindrical  masses,  sur- 
rounded by  a  glutinous  secretion,  in  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
Loeuslidae  also  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  but  others  deposit 
them  in  fissures  in  trees  and  low  plants,  in  which  the  female  is 
aided  by  a  long  flattened  ovipositor,  or  process  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  whereas  in  the  Acridiidae  there  is  only  an 
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apparatus  of  valves.  The  stridulation  or  "  song  "  in  the  latter 
is  produced  by  friction  of  the  hind  legs  against  portions  of  the 
wings  or  wing-covers.  To  a  practised  car  it  is  perhaps  possible 
to  distinguish  the  "  song  "  of  even  closely  allied  species,  and  some 
are  said  to  produce  a  sound  differing  by  day  and  night. 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS,  in  botany,  a  small  herbaceous  plant 
known  as  Parnassia  palusiris  (natural  order  Saxifragaceat) , 
found  on  wet  moors  and  bogs  in  Britain  but  less  common  in  the 
The  white  regular  flower  is  rendered  very  attractive 


Grass  of  Parnassus  (Patnatiia  paJuslris).  I.  one  of  the  gland- 
bearing  scales  enlarged. 

by  a  circlet  of  scales,  opposite  the  petals,  each  of  which  bears  a 
fringe  of  delicate  filaments  ending  in  a  yellow  knob.  These 
glisten  in  the  sunshine  and  look  like  a  drop  of  honey.  Honey  is 
secreted  by  the  base  of  each  of  the  Kales. 

ORATE  (from  Lat.  crattt,  a  hurdle),  the  iron  or  steel  receptacle 
for  a  domestic  fire.  When  coal  replaced  logs  and  irons  were  found 
to  be  unsuitable  for  burning  the  comparatively  small  lumps,  and 
for  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the  more  concentrated  heat  of 
coal  it  became  necessary  to  confine  the  area  of  the  fire.  Thus  a 
basket  or  cage  came  into  use,  which,  as  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  of  heating  increased,  was  succeeded  by  the  small 
grate  of  iron  and  fire-brick  set  close  into  the  wall  which  has  since 
been  in  ordinary  use  in  England.  In  the  early  part  of  the  10th 
century  polished  steel  grates  were  extensively  used,  but  the 
labour  and  difficulty  of  keeping  them  bright  were  considerable, 
and  they  were  gradually  replaced  by  grates  with  a  polished  black 
surface  which  could  be  quickly  renewed  by  an  application  of 
black-lead.  The  most  frequent  form  of  the  18th-century  grate 
was  rather  high  from  the  hearth,  with  a  small  hob  on  each  side. 
The  brothers  Adam  designed  many  exceedingly  elegant  grates 
in  the  shape  of  movable  baskets  ornamented  with  the  paterae 


and  acanthus  leaves,  the  swags  and  festoons  characteristic  of 
their  manner.    The  modem  dog  grate  is  a 
basket  supported  upon  dogs  or  andirons,  fixed 
In  the  closing  yca/s  of  the  19th  century  a  "  well-grate ' 
invented,  in  which  the  fire  bums  upon  the 
being  aided  by  an  air-chamber  below. 

G  RATI  AN  (Flavius  Gratianus  Augustus),  Roman  cmperot 
375-3S3,  son  of  VaJentinian  I.  by  Severn,  was  bom  at  Sirmiun 
in  Fannonia,  on  the  18th  of  April  (or  23rd  of  May)  359.    On  the 
J4th  of  August  367  he  received  from  his  father  the  title  of 
Augustus.   On  the  death  of  Valcntinian  (17th  of  November  37s) 
the  troops  in  Pannonia  proclaimed  his  infant  son  (by  a  second 
wife  Justina)  emperor  under  the  title  of  VaJentinian  II.  (v  ».). 
Gratian  acquiesced  in  their  choice;  reserving  for  himself  the 
administration  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  he  handed  over  Italy, 
Illyria  and  Africa  to  Valcntinian  and  his  mother,  who  fixed  their 
residence  at  Milan.    The  division,  however,  was  merely  nominal, 
and  the  real  authority  remained  in  the  hands  of  Gratian.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  empire  was  under  the  rule  of  his  uncle 
Valens.    In  May  378  Gratian  completely  defeated  the  Lenlienses, 
the  southernmost  branch  of  the  Alamanni,  at  Argentaria,  near 
the  site  of  the  modem  Colmar.   When  Valens  met  bis  death 
fighting  against  the  Goths  near  Adrianople  on  the  oth  of  August 
in  the  same  year,  the  government  of  the  eastern  empire  devolved 
upon  Gratian,  but  feeling  himself  unable  to  resist  unaided  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians,  he  ceded  it  to  Theodosius  (January 
379).    With  Theodosius  he  cleared  the  Balkans  of  barbarians 
For  some  years  Gratian  governed  the  empire  with  energy 


success,  but  gradually  he  sank  into  i 
chiefly  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chav 


rupicd  himx.!: 


d  became  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Frankish  general  Merobaudes  and  bishop  Ambrose 
By  taking  into  his  personal  service  a  body  of  Alani,  and  appear'." 
in  public  in  the  dress  of  a  Scythian  warrior,  he  aroused  tU 
contempt  and  resentment  of  his  Roman  troops.  A  Roman  nanxJ 
Maximus  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Britain  and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  large  army,  upon  \>  r  ' 
Gratian,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  being  deserted  by  bis  troops,  id 
to  Lyons,  where,  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  he  »ts 
delivered  over  to  one  of  the  rebel  generals  and  assassinated  ca 
the  25th  of  August  383. 

The  reign  of  Gratian  forms  an  important  epoch  in  ecclesiastics! 
history,  since  during  that  period  orthodox  Christianity  for  the 
first  time  became  dominant  throughout  the  empire.    In  dctW 
with  pagans  and  heretics  Gratian,  who  during  his  later  yean  »-> 
greatly  influenced  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  exhibit 
severity  and  injustice  at  variance  with  his  usual  character.  Hf 
prohibited  heathen  worship  at  Rome;  refused  to  wear  ihe 
insignia  of  the  ponlifcx  maximus  as  unbefitting  a  Christian 
removed  the  altar  of  Victory  from  the  senate-house  at  Kcrc 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  pagan  members  of  the  senair. 
and  confiscated  its  revenues;  forbade  legacies  of  real  prefer; 
to  the  Vestals;  and  abolished  other  privileges  bclongir.e  to  ik* 
and  to  the  pontiffs.    For  his  treatment  of  heretics  sec  the  chvv* 
histories  of  the  period. 

Authorities. — Ammianus   Marccltinus  xxvii.-xni  .*  Aar&e> 
Victor.  Epit.  47;  Zuaimus  iv.  vi. ;  Ausonius  (Gratian '»  I**"  ■ 
especially  the  Gratiarum  actio  pro  tentulatu ;  Svmra*ciiu»  x.  CP- 
2  and  61;  Ambrose,  Or  fide,  prolegomena  to  EpiiSsiet  11.  tr  ■'<• 
Coniolalio  dt  obUu    Valrnlinani;  H.   Rnhtcr.  Pet  we-jnm-f 
Reich,  btsondert  unter  den  Katurn  Gratian.   Valrnlii:**  //  »'-' 
A/a  11  mm  (1865);  A.  dc  Broclic,  L'lLtttit  tt  I  empire  «-«t«<ii»/f" 
mV/e  (4th  cd..  1882);  H.  Schiller.  GtukitkU  drr  romiKkn  ksurr 
iii..  iv.  31-33:  Gibbon.  Pedim  and  Fall.  eh.  27:  R.  CcrrrWtCvr.  ' 
Kaiitr  Gratian  (Vienna,  1879);  T.  Hodgkin,  /ia/y  ai  if 
(Oxford.  1892).  vol.  i.;  Tilkmont.  Hist,  drs  empertvi.  v  .  J  * 
worth  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biofraphj,      d  H  f 

GRATIANUS.  FRANCISCUS.  compiler  of  the  C«u»*<  £ 

cordantium  canonutn  or  Dtcrdum  Cratiani,  and  ta.."^'? ''  " 
science  of  canon  law,  was  born  about  the  end  of  the  iuac«.'V' 
at  Chiusi  in  Tuscany  or,  according  to  another  account,  al  Cm- 
near  Orvieto.  In  early  life  he  appears  to  have  been  recent! -  ' 
the  Camaldulian  monastery  of  Classc  near  Ravcau,  * 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  San  Felice  in  Bolaraa.  «f*"  v" 
spent  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  the  Cncmfa  5 
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1  date  of  this  work  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  contains 
references  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran  council  of  1 139,  and 
there  is  fair  authority  for  believing  that  it  was  completed  while 
Pope  Alexander  III.  was  still  simply  professor  of  theology  at 
Bologna, — in  other  words,  prior  to  1 1  $0.  The  labours  of  Gratian 
are  said  to  have  been  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Chiusi,  but 
if  so  he  appears  never  to  have  been  consecrated;  at  least  his 
name  is  not  in  any  authentic  list  of  those  who  have  occupied 
that  sec.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

For  tome  account  of  the  Decrelum  Graliani  and  its  history  tee 
Canon  Law.  The  be»t  edition  is  that  of  Fricdbcrg  (Corpus  juris 
canonUi,  Leipzig.  1879).  Compare  Schulltc,  Zur  Getckickle  der 
LttUraiur  uber  das  Dtcrtt  Gratians  (1870),  Die  Closst  sum  Dtcrtl 
Gratians  (187a),  and  Geschickte  dtr  Quellen  und  Litlcratur  des  kano- 
miicken  ReckU  (3  vols..  Stuttgart,  1875). 

GRATRY.  AUGUSTE  JOSEPH  ALPHONSB  (1805-1872), 
French  author  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Lille  on  the  10th  of 
March  1805.  He  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Poly  technique, 
Paris,  and,  after  a  period  of  mental  struggle  which  he  has 
described  in  Souvenirs  de  ma  jeunesse,  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  1832.  After  a  stay  at  Strassburg  as  professor  of  the  Petit 
Seminaire,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  College  Stanislas 
in  Paris  in  1842  and,  in  1847,  chaplain  of  the  Ecolc  Normalc 
Superiturc.  He  became  vicar-general  of  Orleans  in  1861, 
professor  of  ethics  at  the  Sorbonnc  in  1862,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Barante,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1867,  where  he 
occupied  the  seal  formerly  held  by  Voltaire.  Together  with  M. 
P&itot,  curt  of  Saint  Roch,  he  reconstituted  the  Oratory  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  a  society  of  priests  mainly  devoted  to 
education.  Cratry  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  but  in  this  respect 
he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  Council.  He  died 
at  Montreux  in  Switzerland  on  the  6th  of  February  1872. 

Hi*  chief  works  arc:  De  la  connaissance  de  Dteu,  opposing 
Positivism  (l8s.S);  La  Logique  (1856);  Les  Sources,  conseils  pour 
la  conduit*  de  "esprit  (1861-1862);  La  PkUosophir  du  credo  (1801); 
Commentaite  sur  I'esssngile  de  Saint  ifattkieu  (1863);  Jtsus-Christ, 
lettres  &  M.  Return  (1864) ;  Les  Sophisles  el  la  critique  (in  controversy 
with  E.  VachcTot)  (1864):  La  Idorale  el  la  lot  de  ijtisloire,  setting 
forth  hi 
tartkrvit 
historical  . 

There  is  a  selection  of  Cratry's  writings  and  appreciation  of  his  style 
bv  the  AbW  Pic  hot,  in  Pages  ckoisies  des  Grands  Ecrivains  scries, 
published  by  Armand-Colin  (1897).  See  alto  the  critical  study  by 
the  oratorian  A.  Chauvin,  L'Abbi  Gratry  (1901);  Le  Pire  Cratry 
(1900).  and  Les  Derniers  Jours  du  Pire  Gratry  el  son  testament  spyituel, 
(1872).  by  Cardinal  Adolphe  Pcrraud,  Cratry's  friend  and  disciple. 

GRATTAN,  HENRY  (1 746-1820),  Irish  statesman,  son  of 
James  Gratian,  for  many  years  recorder  of  Dublin,  was  born 
in  Dublin  on  the  3rd  of  July  1746.  He  early  gave  evidence 
of  exceptional  gifts  both  of  intellect  and  character.  At 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  career,  he 
began  a  lifelong  devotion  to  classical  literature  and  especially 
to  the  great  orators  of  antiquity.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1772,  but  never  seriously  practised  the  bw.  Like  Flood, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  he  cultivated  his 
natural  genius  for  eloquence  by  study  of  good  models,. including 
Bolingbroke  and  Junius.  A  visit  to  the  English  House  of  Lords 
excited  boundless  admiration  for  Lord  Chatham,  of  whose  style 
el  oratory  Grattan  contributed  an  interesting  description  to 
(see  Flood,  Henry).  The  influence  of  Flood  did 
to  give  direction  to  Grattan's  political  aims;  and  it  was 
1  no  design  on  Grattan's  part  that  when  Lord  Charlcmont 
him  into  the  Irish  parliament  in  1775,  in  the  very  session 
Flood  damaged  his  popularity  by  accepting  office, 
quickly  superseded  his  friend  in  the  leadership  of  the 
national  party.  Grattan  was  well  qualified  for  it.  Hisoratoricat 
powers  were  unsurpassed  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
conspicuously  lacked,  indeed,  the  grace  of  gesture  which  he  so 
much  admired  in  Chatham;  he  had  not  the  sustained  dignity 
of  Pitt;  his  powers  of  close  reasoning  were  inferior  to  those  of 
Fox  and  Flood.  But  his  speeches  were  packed  with  epigram, 
with  rare  felicity  of  phrase;  his  terse  and  telling 
richer  in  profound  aphorisms  and  maxims  of 
political  philosophy  than  those  of  any  other  statesman  save 


t.  vacncroij  titw>4>;  us  Aioraie  ei  la  lot  ae  1  nusotre.  setting 
his  social  views  (1868);  Mgr.  feveque  d'OrUans  tt  Mgr. 
\e?lque  de  Malines  (1869),  containing  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
rical  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 


Burke;  he  possessed  the  orator's  incomparable  gift  of  conveying 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  audience  and  convincing  them  of  the 
loftiness  of  his  aims. 

The  principal  object  of  the  national  party  was  to  set  the  Irish 
parliament  free  from  constitutional  bondage  to  the  English 
privy  council.  By  virtue  of  Poyning's  Act,  a  celebrated  statute 
of  Henry  VII.,  all  proposed  Irish  legislation  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  English  privy  council  for  its  approval  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  before  being  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament. 
A  bill  so  approved  might  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  not 
amended.  More  recent  English  acts  had  further  emphasized 
the  complete  dependence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  had  also  been 
annulled.  Moreover,  the  English  Houses  claimed  and  exercised 
the  power  to  legislate  directly  for  Ireland  without  even  the 
nominal  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  Dublin.  This  was 
the  constitution  which  Molyneux  and  Swift  had  denounced, 
which  Flood  had  attacked,  and  which  Grattan  was  to  destroy. 
The  menacingattitudcof  the  Volunteer  Convention  at  Dungannon 
greatly  influenced  the  decision  of  the  government  in  1782  to 
resist  the  agitation  no  longer.  It  was  through  ranksof  volunteers 
drawn  up  outside  the  parliament  house  in  Dublin  that  Grattan 
passed  on  the  16th  of  April  1782,  amidst  unparalleled  popular 
enthusiasm,  to  move  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  "  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees,"  Grattan 
exclaimed,  "  I  watched  over  her  with  a  paternal  solicitude; 
I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms 
to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift,  spirit  of  Molyneux,  your  genius  has 
prevailed!  Ireland  is  now  a  nation!"  After  a  month  of 
negotiation  the  claims  of  Ireland  were  conceded.  The  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  to  Grattan  found  expression  in  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  £100,000,  which  had  to  be  reduced  by  one  half  before 
he  would  consent  to  accept  it. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  "  Grattan's  parliament  "  was  to  prove 
its  loyalty  to  England  by  passing  a  vole  for  the  support  of 
.•0.000  sailors  for  the  navy.  Grattan  himself  never  failed  in 
loyalty  to  the  crown  and  the  English  connexion.  He 
however,  anxious  for  moderate  parliamentary  reform, 
unlike  Flood,  he  favoured  Catholic  emancipation.  It  was, 
indeed,  evident  that  without  reform  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
would  not  beablctomakcmuchuseof  ilsncwly  won  independence. 
Though  now  free  from  constitutional  control  it  was  no  less  subject 
than  before  to  the  influence  of  corruption,  which  the  English 
government  had  wielded  through  the  Irish  borough  owners, 
known  as  the  "  undertakers,"  or  more  directly  through  the  great 
executive  officers.  "  Grattan's  parliament  "  had  no  control 
over  the  Irish  executive.  The  lord  lieutenant  and  his  chief 
secretary  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  English  ministers; 
their  tenure  of  office  depended  on  the  vicissitudes  of  English, 
not  Irish,  party  politics;  the  royal  prerogative  was  exercised 
in  Ireland  on  the  advice  of  English  ministers.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  excluded  as  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  franchise;  Iwo-lhirds  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  returned  by  small  boroughs  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  single  patrons,  whose  support  was  bought 
by  a  lavish  distribution  of  peerages  and  pensions.  It  was  to 
give  stability  and  true  independence  to  the  new  constitution 
that  Grattan  pressed  for  reform.  Having  quarrelled  with  Flood 
over  "  simple  repeal  "  Grattan  also  differed  from  him  on  the 
question  of  maintaining  the  Volunteer  Convention.  He  opposed 
the  policy  of  protective  duties,  but  supported  Pitt's  famous 
commercial  propositions  in  178s  for  establishing  free  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  however,  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  English  mercantile 
classes.  In  general  Grattan  supported  the  government  for  a 
lime  after  1782,  and  in  particular  spoke  and  voted  for  the 
stringent  coercive  legislation  rendered  necessary  by  the  Whiteboy 
outrages  in  1785;  but  as  the  years  passed  without  Pill's 
personal  favour  towards  parliamentary  reform  bearing  fruit 
in  legislation,  he  gravitated  towards  the  opposition,  agitated 
for  commutation  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  supported  the  W  higs 
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on  the  regency -question  in  1788.*  In  '1702  be  succeeded  in 
carrying  an  Act  conferring  the  franchise  on  the  Roman  Catholics; 
in  1704  in  conjunction  with  William  Ponsonby  he  introduced 
a  reform  bill  which  was  even  less  democratic  than  Flood's  bill 
of  1783.  He  was  as  anxious  as  Flood  had  been  to  retain  the 
legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  men  of  property,  for  "  be  had 
through  the  whole  of  his  life  a  strong  conviction  that  while 
Ireland  could  best  be  governed  by  Irish  hands,  democracy  in 
Ireland  would  inevitably  turn  to  plunder  and  anarchy."1  At 
the  same  lime  he  desired  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
of  property  to  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  proposal 
that  was  the  logical  corollary  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1792.  The 
defeat  of  Grattan's  mild  proposals  helped  to  promote  more 
extreme  opinions,  which,  under  French  revolutionary  influence, 
were  now  becoming  heard  in  Ireland. 

The  Catholic  question  had  rapidly  become  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  when  a  powerful  section  of  the  Whigs  joined 
Pitt's  ministry  in  1794,  and  it  became  known  that  the  lord- 
lieulcnancy  was  to  go  to  Lord  Filzwilliaxn,  who  shared  Grattan's 
views,  expectations  were  raised  that  the  question  was  about  to 
be  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  Pitt's  intention,  though  there  has  been  much 
controversy  as  to  bow  far  Lord  Filxwilliam  (q.t.)  had  been 
authorized  to  pledge  the  government.  After  taking  Gratian 
into  his  confidence,  it  was  arranged  that  the  latter  should  bring 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  and  that  it  should  then 
receive  government  support.  But  finally  it  appeared  that  the 
viceroy  had  either  misunderstood  or  exceeded  his  instructions; 
and  on  the  10th  of  February  1795  Filxwilliam  was  recalled. 
In  the  outburst  of  indignation,  followed  by  increasing  disaffec- 
tion in  Ireland,  which  this  event  produced,  Grattan  acted  with 
conspicuous  moderation  and  loyalty,  which  won  for  him  warm 
acknowledgments  from  a  member  of  the  English  cabinet.* 
That  cabinet,  however,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  was  now  determined  firmly  to  resist  the  Catholic 
demands,  with  the  result  that  the  country  rapidly  drifted  to- 
wards rebellion.  Grattan  warned  the  government  in  a  scries 
of  masterly  speeches  of  the  lawless  condition  to  which  Ireland 
had  been  driven.  But  he  could  now  count  on  no  more  than 
some  forty  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  words 
were  unheeded.  He  retired  from  parliament  in  May  1797,  and 
departed  from  his  customary  moderation  by  at  lacking  the  govern- 
ment in  an  inflammatory  "  Letter  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin." 

At  this  lime  religious  animosity  had  almost  died  out  in  Ireland, 
and  men  of  different  faiths  were  ready  to  combine  for  common 
political  objects.  Thus  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  who  were 
mainly  republican  in  sentiment,  combined  with  a  section  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  form  the  organization  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
to  promote  revolutionary  ideas  imported  from  France;  and  a 
party  prepared  to  welcome  a  French  invasion  soon  came  into 
existence.  Thus  stimulated,  the  increasing  disaffection  cul 
minatcd  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  sternly  and  cruelly 
repressed.  No  sooner  was  this  effected  than  the  project  of  a 
legislative  union  between  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments, 
which  had  been  from  lime  to  time  discussed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  i8ih  century,  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  Pitt's  govern 
ment.  Grattan  from  the  first  denounced  the  scheme  with 
implacable  hostility.  There  was,  however,  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.  The  constitution  of  Grattan's  parliament  offered  no 
security,  as  the  differences  over  the  regency  question  had  made 
evident  that  in  matters  of  imperial. interest  the  policy  of  the 
Irish  parliament  and  that  of  Great  Britain  would  be  in  agreement 
and  at  a  moment  when  England  was  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  France  it  was  impossible  for  the  ministry  to  ignore 
the  danger,  which  had  so  recently  been  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  independent  constitution  of  1782  had  offered  no  safe- 
guard against  armed  revolt.  The  rebellion  put  an  end  to  the 
growing  reconciliation  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
religious  passions  were  now  violently  inflamed,  and  the  Orange- 
men and  Catholics  divided  the  island  into  two  hostile  factions. 
1  W.  E.  H.  Lccky.  Ltadtr*  of  PuUk  Opinio*  in  Ireland,  L  127 
nlarscd  edition.  2  vols..  190J).  ■  IbuL  i.  204. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
Irish  politics,  that  it  was  from  the  Protestant  Established 
Church,  and  particularly  from  the  Orangemen,  that  the  bitterest 
opposition  to  the  union  proceeded;  and  that  the  proposal 
found  support  chiefly  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
especially  the  bishops,  while  in  no  part  of  Ireland  was  it  received 
with  more  favour  than  in  the  city  of  Cork.  This  attitude  of  the 
Catholics  was  caused  by  Pitt's  encouragement  of  the  expectation 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  would  accompany  or 
quickly  follow  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

When  in  1709  the  government  brought  forward  their  bill  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Grattan  was  still 
in  retirement.  His  popularity  had  temporarily  declined,  and 
the  fact  that  his  proposals  for  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
emancipation  had  become  the  watchwords  of  the  rebellious 
United  Irishmen  had  brought  upon  him  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  governing  classes.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  privy  council; 
his  portrait  was  removed  from  the  hall  of  Trinity  College;  the 
Merchant  Guild  of  Dublin  struck  his  name  off  their  rolls.  But 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  1782  quickly 
restored  its  author  to  his  former  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  parliamentary  recess  had  been  effectually 
employed  by  the  government  in  securing  by  lavish  corruption  a 
majority  in  favour  of  their  policy.  On  the  15th  of  January 
1800  the  Irish  parliament  met  for  its  last  session;  on  the  same 
day  Grattan  secured  by  purchase  a  seat  for  Wkklow;  and  at  a 
late  hour,  while  the  debate  was  proceeding,  he  appeared  to  take 
his  scat.  "There  was  a  moment's  pause,  an  electric  thrill  passed 
through  the  House,  and  a  long  wild  cheer  burst  from  the 
galleries."*  Enfeebled  by  illness,  Grattan's  strength  gave  way 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  and  he  obtained  leave  to  address  the  House 
sitting.  Nevertheless  his  speech  was  a  superb  effort  of  orator)'; 
for  more  than  two  hours  he  kept  his  audience  spellbound  by  a 
flood  of  epigram,  of  sustained  reasoning,  of  eloquent  appeal. 
After1  prolonged  debates  Grattan,  on  the  26th  of  May,  spoke 
finally  against  the  committal  of  the  bill,  ending  with  an  im- 
passioned peroration  in  which  he  declared,  "  I  will  remain 
anchored  here  with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country, 
faithful  to  bcr  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall."*  These  were  the 
last  words  spoken  by  Grattan  in  the  Irish  parliament. 

The  bill  establishing  the  union  was  carried  through  its  final 
stages  by  substantial  majorities.  The  people  remained  listless, 
giving  no  indications  of  any  eager  dislike  of  the  government 
policy.  "There  were  absolutely  none  of  the  signs  which  are 
invariably  found  when  a  nation  struggles  passionately  against 
what  it  deems  an  impending  tyranny,  or  rallies  around 
institution  which  It  really  loves."*  One  of  Grattan's 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  union  had  been  his  dread  of  seeing 
the  political  leadership  in  Ireland  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
landed  gentry;  and  he  prophesied  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Ireland  would  send  to  the  united  parliament  "  a  hundred 
of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  kingdom."*  Like  Flood  before  him, 
Grattan  had  no  leaning  towards  democracy;  and  he  anticipated 
that  by  the  removal  of  the  centre  of  political  interest  from  Ireland 
the  evil  of  absenteeism  would  be  intensified. 

For  the  next  five  years  Grattan  took  no'active  part  in  public 
affairs;  it  was  not  till  1805  that  he  became  a  member  of  lb< 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  modestly  took  his  scat 
on  one  of  the  back  benches,  till  Fox  brought  him  forward  to  > 
seat  near  his  own,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  no  place  for  the  lri.-h 
Demosthenes  1 "  His  first  speech  was  on  the  Catholic  question, 
and  though  some  doubt  had  been  fell  lest  Grattan,  like  Flood, 
should  belie  at  Westminster  the  reputation  made  in  Dublin,  ili 
agreed  with  the  description  of  his  speech  by  tbe  Annual  Rcghin 
as  "  one  of  tbe  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  ever  pronounced 
within  the  walls  of  parliament."  When  Fox  and  GrenviUc 
came  into  power  in  1806  Grattan  was  offered,  but  refused  to 

'  fbid.  i.  241.  '  CmUan's  Sptrthtt,  iv.  aj. 

'  W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  Hitfry  of  England  in  the  Eitktt€nlh  Cenlvy. 
viii.  491.  C(.  Cotnwallis  Correspondence,  iii.  250. 
•  W.  E.  H.  Lccky.  Uodat  of  Putt*  Opinum  s>  Ireland,  i.  270. 
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accept,  an  office  in  the  government.  In  the  following  year  he 
showed  the  strength  of  his  judgment  and  character  by  supporting, 
in  spite  of  consequent  unpopularity  in  Ireland,  a  measure  for 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  executive  to  deal  with  Irish  disorder. 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  which  he  continued  to  advocate 
with  unflagging  energy  though  now  advanced  in  age,  became 
complicated  after  1S08  by  the  question  whether  a  veto  on  the 
of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  should  rest  with  the 
Grattan  supported  the  veto,  but  a  more  extreme  Catholic 
low  arising  in  Ireland  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel 
and  C rattan's  influence  gradually  declined.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  parliament  after  1810,  the  most  notable  excep- 
tion being  in  1815,  when  lie  separated  himself  from  the  Whigs 
tod  supported  the  final  struggle  against  Napoleon.  His  last 
speech  of  all,  in  1819,  contained  a  passage  referring  to  the  union 
be  had  so  passionately  resisted,  which  exhibits  the  statesmanship 
and  at  the  same  time  the  equable  quality  of  Grattan 's  character. 
His  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  union  remained, 
be  Mid,  unchanged;  but  "the  marriage  having  taken  place  it  is 
now  the  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  the  inclination,  of  every  individual 
to  render  it  as  fruitful,  as  profitable  and  as  advantageous  as 
possible."  In  the  following  summer,  after  crossing  from  Ireland 
to  London  when  out  of  health  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic 
question  once  more,  he  became  seriously  ill.  On  bis  death-bed 
be  spoke  generously  of  Castlereagh,  and  with  warm  eulogy  of 
bis  former  rival,  Flood.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  June  1870,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  close  to  the  tombs  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  His  statue  is  in  the  outer  lobby  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  Grattan  had  married  in  1783  Henrietta  Fitz- 
gerald, a  lady  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Desmond, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  most  searching  scrutiny  of  his  private  life  only  increases  the 
respect  due  to  the  memory  of  Grattan  as  a  statesman  and  the 
greatest  of  Irish  orators.  His  patriotism  was  untainted  by  self- 
seeking;  he  was  courageous  in  risking  his  popularity  for  what  his 
sound  judgment  showed  him  to  be  the  right  course.  As  Sydney 
Smith  said  with  truth  of  Grattan  soon  after  his  death:  "  No 
government  ever  dismayed  him.  The  world  could  not  bribe 
He  thought  only  of  Ireland;  lived  for  no  other  object  ; 

to  her  his  beautiful  fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  his  manly 
e,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his  astonishing  eloquence."  1 

BmiOCBAPRV.— Henry  Grattan,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
the  R,tht  Hon.  H.  Grattan  (5  vols.,  London,  1 839- 1846):  Grattan  s 
Sottckei         by  H.  Grattan,  junr.,  1822);  Irish  Pari.  Debates; 
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Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  late  Catholic  Association 
of  Ireland  (London,  1839) ;  W.  J.  MacNeven,  Pieces  of  Irisk  History 
(New  York,  1807)  containing  an  account  of  the  United  Irishmen; 
m  the  volunteer  movement  Thomas  MacNevin,  History  of  the 
Volunteers  of  lilt  (Dublin,  1843);  Proceedings  of  the  Volunteer 
Dderates  of  Ireland  1784  (Anon.  Pamph.  Brit.  Mus.).  See  also  F. 
Hardy,  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chartemonl  (London,  1813):  Warden 
Flood,  Memoirs  of  Henry  Flood  (London,  1838);  Francis  Plowdcn, 
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GRATTIUS  [FALISCUS],  Roman  poet,  of  the  age  of  Augustus, 
author  of  a  poem  on  hunting  (Cynegelica),  of  which  S4>  hexa- 
meters remain.  He  was  possibly  a  native  of  Falerii.  The  only 
reference  to  him  in  any  ancient  writer  is  incidental  (Ovid,  Ex 
Ponlo,  iv.  16.  33).  He  describes  various  kinds  of  1 
of  hunting,  the  best  breeds  of  horses  and  dogs. 

There  are  editions  by  R.  Stern  (1832);  E.  Bahrens  In  Poeiae 
Latini  Minorts  (i.,  1879)  and  G.  G.  Curcio  in  Poeti  Latini  Minori  (i., 
1903),  with  bibliography;  sec  also  H.  Schenld,  Zur  Krilik  des  G. 
(1898).  There  is  a  translation  by  Christopher  Waac  (1634). 

GRAUDENZ  (Polish  Grudtiadz),.*  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  province  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Marienwerder  and  37  m.  by  rail  N.N.E. 
of  Thorn.  Pop.  (1885)  17,336.  («oos)  3S.o88.  It  has  two  Pro- 
testant and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  synagogue. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  activity.  The  town 
possesses  a  museum  and  a  monument  to  Guillaume  Rene  Cour- 
biere  (1733-1811),  the  defender  of  the  town  in  1807.  It  has 
fine  promenades  along  the  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Graudcnx  is 
an  important  place  in  the  German  system  of  fortifications,  and 
has  a  garrison  of  considerable  size. 

Graudenx  was  founded  about  1150,  and  received  dvic  rights  in 
1 391.  At  the  peace  of  Thorn  in  1466  it  came  under  the  lordship 
of  Poland.  From  1665  to  1759  it  was  held  by  Sweden,  and  in 
1773  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia.  The  fortress  of 
Graudenx,  which  since  1873  has  been  used  as  a  barracks  and 
a  military  depot  and  prison,  is  situated  on  a  steep  eminence  about 
1)  m.  north  of  the  town  and  outside  its  limits.  It  was  completed 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1776,  and  was  rendered  famous 
through  its  defence  by  Courbicrc  against  the  French  in  1807. 

QRAUN.  CARL  HEINRICH  (1701-1759),  German  musical 
composer,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  more  or  less  musical, 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  May  1701  at  Wahrenbruck  in  Saxony. 
His  father  held  a  small  government  post  and  he  gave  his  children 
a  careful  education.  Graun's  beautiful  soprano  voice  secured 
him  an  appointment  in  the  choir  at  Dresden.  At  an  early  age  he 
composed  a  number  of  sacred  cantatas  and  other  pieces  for  the 
church  service.  He  completed  his  studies  under  Johann  Christ oph 
Schmidt  (1664-1728),  and  profited  much  by  the  Italian  operas 
which  were  performed  at  Dresden  under  the  composer  Lotti. 
After  his  voice  had  changed  to  a  tenor,  he  made  his  debut  at 
the  opera  of  Brunswick,  in  a  work  by  SchUrmann,  an  inferior 
composer  of  the  day;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  arias  assigned 
him  he  re-wrote  them,  10  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the  next  season. 
This  work,  Polydorus  (1736),  and  five  other  operas  written  for 
Brunswick,  spread  his  fame  all  over  Germany.  Other  works, 
mostly  of  a  sacred  character,  including  two  settings  of  the 
Passion,  also  belong  to  the  Brunswick  period.  Frederick  the 
Great,  at  that  lime  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  heard  the  singer  in 
Brunswick  in  173$,  and  immediately  engaged  him  for  his  private 
chapel  at  Rheinsbcrg.  There  Graun  remained  for  five  years, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  cantatas,  mostly  to  words  written  by 
Frederick  himself  in  French,  and  translated  into  Italian  by 
Boltarclli.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1740,  Frederick 
sent  Graun  to  Italy  to  engage  singers  for  a  new  opera  to  be 
established  at  Berlin.  Graun  remained  a  year  on  his  travels, 
earning  universal  applause  as  a  singer  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy. 
After  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
royal  orchestra  (Kapellmeister)  with  a  salary  of  3000  thalers 
(£300).  In  this  capacity  he  wrote  twenty-eight  operas,  all  to 
Italian  words,  of  which  the  last,  Merope  (1756),  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect.  It  is  probable  that  Graun  was  subjected  to  con- 
siderable humiliation  from  the  arbitrary  caprices  of  his  royal 
master,  who  was  never  tired  of  praising  the  operas  of  Hasse  and 
abusing  those  of  his  Kapellmeister.  In  his  oratorio  The  Death 
of  Jesus  Graun  shows  his  skill  as  a  contrapuntist,  and  his  origin- 
ality of  melodious  invention.  In  the  Italian  operas  he  imitates 
the  florid  style  of  his  time,  but  even  in  these  the  recitatives 
occasionally  show  considerable  dramatic  power.  Graun  died 
on  the  8th  of  August  1759.  at  Berlin,  in  the  < 
thirty-two  years  later,  Meyerbeer  was  born. 
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GRAVAMEN  (from  Lat.  gravare,  to  weigh  down;  gravis, 
heavy),  a  complaint  or  grievance,  the  ground  of  a  legal  action, 
and  particularly  the  more  serious  part  of  a  charge  against  an 
accused  person.  In  English  the  term  is  used  chiefly  in  ecclesi- 
astical cases,  being  the  technical  designation  of  a  memorial 
presented  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation, 
setting  forth  grievances  to  be  redressed,  or  calling  attention  to 
breaches  in  church  discipline. 

GRAVE.  (1)  (From  a  common  Teutonic  verb,  meaning  "  to 
dig  ";  in  0.  Eng.  grafan;  cf.  Dutch  graven,  Gcr.  graben),  a  place 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  for  burial,  and 
hence  any  place  of  burial,  not  necessarily  an  excavation  (see 
Funeral  Rites  and  Burial).  The  verb  "  to  grave,"  meaning 
properly  to  dig,  is  particularly  used  of  the  making  of  incisions 
in  a  hard  surface  (sec  Engraving).  (2)  A  title,  now  obsolete, 
of  a  local  administrative  official  for  a  township  in  certain  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire;  it  also  sometimes  appears  in  the 
form  "  grieve,"  which  in  Scotland  and  Northumberland  is  used 
for  sheriff  (q.v.),  and  also  for  a  bailiff  or  under-stcward.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but  it  is  probably  connected  with 
the  German  graf,  count,  and  thus  appears  as  the  second  part  of 
many  Teutonic  titles,  such  as  landgrave,  burgrave  and  margrave. 
"'Grieve,"  on  the  other  hand,  Kerns  to  be  the  northern  repre- 
sentative of  O.E.  gertfa,  reeve;  cf.  "  sheriff "  and  "  count." 
(3)  (From  the  Lat.  gravis,  heavy),  weighty,  serious,  particularly 
with  the  idea  of  dangerous,  as  applied  to  diseases  and  the  like, 
of  character  or  temperament  as  opposed  to  gay.  It  is  also  applied 
to  sound,  low  or  deep,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  "  acute."  In 
music  the  term  is  adopted  from  the  French  and  Italian,  and 
applied  to  a  movement  which  is  solemn  or  slow.  (4)  To  clean  a 
ship's  bottom  in  a  specially  constructed  dock,  called  a  "  graving 
dock."  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure;  according  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  connexion 
with  "  greaves  "  or  "  graves,"  the  refuse  of  tallow,  in  candle  or 
soap-making,  supposed  to  be  used  in  "  graving  "  a  ship.  It  may 
be  connected  with  an  O.  Fr.  grave,  mod.  grevt,  shore. 

GRAVEL,  or  Pebble  Beds,  the  name  given  to  deposits  of 
rounded,  subangular,  water-worn  stones,  mingled  with  finer 
material  such  as  sand  and  clay.  The  word  "  gravel  "  is  adapted 
from  the  O.  Fr.  gravete,  mod.  gravelle,  dim.  of  grave,  coarse  sand, 
sea-shore,  Mod.  Fr.  grevt.  The  deposits  are  produced  by  the 
attrition  of  rock  fragments  by  moving  water,  the  waves  and 
tides  of  the  sea  and  the  flow  of  rivers.  Extensive  beds  of  gravel 
are  forming  at  the  present  time  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coasts  where  suitable  rocks  arc  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  sea  waves  during  storms.  The  flint 
gravels  of  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  Norfolk,  &c,  are  excellent 
examples.  When  the  sea  is  rough  the  lesser  stones  are  washed  up 
and  down  the  beach  by  each  wave,  and  in  this  way  are  rounded, 
worn  down  and  finally  reduced  to  sand.  These  gravels  are 
constantly  in  movement,  being  urged  forward  by  the  shore 
currents  especially  during  storms.  Large  banks  of  gravel  may 
be  swept  away  in  a  single  night,  and  in  this  way  the  coast  is  laid 
bare  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  movement 
of  the  gravel  itself  wears  down  the  subjacent  rocks.  Hence  in 
many  places  barriers  have  been  erected  to  prevent  the  drift  of 
the  pebbles  and  preserve  the  land,  while  often  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  shores  by  masonry  or  cement  work. 
Where  the  pebbles  arc  swept  along  to  a  projecting  cape  they  may 
be  carried  onwards  and  form  a  long  spit  or  submarine  bank, 
which  is  constantly  reduced  in  size  by  the  currents  and  tides 
which  flow  across  it  (e.g.  Spurn  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hurober).  The  Chesil  Bank  is  the  best  instance  in  Britain  of 
a  great  accumulation  of  pebbles  constantly  urged  forward  by 
storms  in  a  definite  direction.  In  the  shallower  parts  of  the  North 
Sea  considerable  areas  are  covered  with  coarse  sand  and  pebbles. 
In  deeper  water,  however,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  100 
fathom  line  pebbles  are  very  rare,  and  those  which  are  found 
are  mostly  erratics  carried  southward  by  floating  icebergs,  or 
volcanic  rocks  ejected  by  submarine  volcanoes. 

In  many  parts  of  Britain,  Scandinavia  and  North  America 
there  are  marine  gravels,  in  every  essential  resembling  those  of 


the  sea-shore,  at  levels  considerably  above  high  tide.  These 
gravels  often  lie  in  flat-topped  terraces  which  may  be  traced 
for  great  distances  along  the  coast.  They  are  indications  that 
the  sea- at  one  time  stood  higher  than  it  does  at  present,  and 
are  known  to  geologists  as  "  raised  beaches."  In  Scotland  such 
beaches  are  known  15,  50  and  100  ft.  above  the  present  shores. 
In  exposed  situations  they  have  old  shore  cliffs  behind  them; 
although  their  deposits  are  mainly  gravelly  there  is  much  fine 
sand  and  silt  in  the  raised  beaches  of  sheltered  estuaries  and  near 
river  mouths. 

River  gravels  occur  most  commonly  in  the  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  streams  where  the  currents  in  times  of  flood  are  strong 
enough  to  transport  fairly  large  stones.  In  deltas  and  the  lower 
portions  of  large  rivers  gravel  deposits  are  comparatively  rare 
and  indicate  periods  when  the  volume  of  the  stream  was  tem- 
porarily greatly  increased.  In  the  higher  torrents  also,  gravels 
are  rare  because  transport  is  so  effective  that  no  considerable 
accumulations  can  form.  In  roost  countries  where  the  drainage 
is  of  a  mature  type,  river  gravels  occur  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  as  banks  or  terraces  which  lie  some  distance 
above  the  stream  level  Individual  terraces  usually  do  not 
persist  for  a  long  space  but  are  represented  by  a  series  of  benches 
at  about  the  same  altitude.  These  were  once  continuous,  and 
have  been  separated  by  the  stream  cutting  away  the  intervening 
portions  as  it  deepened  and  broadened  its  channel.  Terraces 
of  this  kind  often  occur  in  successive  series  at  different  heights, 
and  the  highest  are  the  oldest  because  they  were  laid  down  at 
a  time  when  the  stream  flowed  at  their  ievel  and  mark  the 
various  stages  by  which  the  valley  has  been  eroded.  While 
marine  terraces  are  nearly  always  horizontal,  stream  terraces 
slope  downwards  along  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  extensive  deposits  of  river  gravels  in  many  parts  of 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  North  America,  Ac, -would 
indicate  that  at  some  former  time  the  rivers  flowed  in  greater 
volume  than  at  the  present  day.  This  is  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  glacial  epoch  and  the  augmentation  of  the  streams 
during  those  periods  when  the  ice  was  melting  away.  Many 
changes  in  drainage  have  taken  place  since  then;  consequently 
wide  sheets  of  glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  gravel  lie  spread  out 
where  at  present  there  is  no  stream.  Often  they  are  commingled 
with  sand,  and  where  there  were  temporary  post-glacial  lakes 
deposits  of  silt,  brick  clay  and  mud  have  been  formed.  These 
may  be  compared  to  the  similar  deposits  now  forming  in  Green- 
land, Spitzbcrgen  and  other  countries  which  are  at  present  in  a 
glacial  condition. 

As  a  rule  gravels  consist  mainly  of  the  harder  kinds  of  stone 
because  these  alone  can  resist  attrition.  Thus  the  gravels  formed 
from  chalk  consist  almost  entirely  of  flint,  which  is  so  hard  that 
the  chalk  is  ground  to  powder  and  washed  away,  while  the  flint 
remains  little  affected.  Other  hard  rocks  such  as  chert, quartziie, 
felsile,  granite,  sandstone  and  volcanic  rocks  very  frequently 
are  largely  represented  in  gravels,  while  coal,  limestone  and 
shale  arc  far  less  common.  The  size  of  the  pebbles  varie>  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  feet;  it  depends  partly  on  the 
fissility  of  the  original  rocks  and  partly  on  the  strength  of  the 
currents  of  water:  coarse  gravels  indicate  the  action  of  powerful 
eroding  agents.  In  the  Tertiary  systems  gravels  occur  on  many 
horizons,  e.g.  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  Oldhaven  beds 
and  Bagshot  beds  of  the  Eocene  of  the  London  basin.  They  do 
not  essentially  differ  from  recent  gravel  deposits.  But  in  course 
of  time  the  action  of  percolating  water  assisted  by  pressure  tends 
to  convert  gravels  into  firm  masses  of  conglomerate  by  depositing 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica  and  other  substances  in  their  interstices. 
Gravels  are  not  usually  so  fossiliferous  as  finer  deposits  of  the 
same  age,  partly  because  their  porous  texture  enables  organic 
remains  to  be  dissolved  away  by  water,  and  partly  because 
shells  and  other  fossils  are  comparatively  fragile  and  would  be 
broken  up  during  the  accumulation  of  the  pebbles.  The  rock 
fragments  in  conglomerates,  however,  sometimes  contain  fossils 
which  have  not  been  found  elsewhere.  (J.  S.  F.) 

GRAVELINES  (Flem.  Cravtlingke),  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
northern  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord  and  arrondissexnent 
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of  Dunkirk,  is  m.  S.W.  of  Dunkirk  on  the  railway  to 
Calais.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  1858;  commune,  6284.  Gravelines 
is  situated  on  the  Aa,  ij  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  circuit  of  ramparts  and  by  a  tidal 
moat.  The  river  is  canalized  and  opens  out  beneath  the  fortifica- 
tions into  a  floating  basin.  The  situation  of  the  port  is  one  of 
the  best  in  France  on  the  North  Sea,  though  its  trade  has  suffered 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  Calais  and  Dunkirk  and  the  silting  up 
of  the  channel  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  cod  and  herring 
(liberies.  Imports  consist  chiefly  of  timber  from  Northern 
Europe  and  coal  from  England,  to  which  eggs  and  fruit  are 
exported.  Gravelines  has  paper-manufactories,  sugar-works, 
work*,  salt-refineries,  chicory-roasting  factories,  a 
r  preserved  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  an  important 
timber-yard.  The  harbour  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  18  ft. 
at  high  tides.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  commune 
of  Gravelines  dwells  in  the  maritime  quarter  of  Petit-Fort- 
Philippe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  and  in  the  village  of  Les  Huttes 
(to  the  east  of  the  town),  which  is  inhabited  by  the  fisher-folk. 

The  canalisation  of  the  Aa  by  a  count  of  Flanders  about  the 
middle  of  the  rath  century  led  to  the  foundation  of  Gravelines 
(pove-linghe,  meaning  "count's  canal.").  In  1558  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  signal  victory  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  count  of 
Egmont  over  the  French.  It  finally  passed  from  the  Spaniards 
to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659. 

GRAVELOTTE,  a  village  of  Lorraine  between  Mett  and  the 
French  frontier,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  i8lh 
of  August  1870  between  the  Germans  under  King  William  of 
Prussia  and  the  French  under  Marshal  Bazaine  (see  Metz  and 
FtANCO-GcuiAX  Wa»).  The  battlefield  extends  from  the 
woods  which  border  the  Moselle  above  Met*  to  Ron  court,  near 
the  river  Orne.  Other  villages  which  played  an  important  part 
ia  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  were  Saint  Privat,  Amanweiler  or 
Amanvillers  and  Sainte-Marie-aux-Chtnes,  all  lying  to  the  N. 
of  Gravelotte. 

GRAVB.  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  (1846-  ),  Irish  writer, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  the  son  of  the  bisbop  of  Limerick.  He  was 
educated  at  Windermere  College,  and  took  high  honours  at 
Dublin  University.  In  1869  be  entered  the  Civil  Service  as 
clerk  in  the  Home  Office,  where  he  remained  until  be  became  in 
1874  an  inspector  of  schools.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  of 
prose  and  verse  to  the  Spectator,  The  Athenaeum,  John  Bull,  and 
Punch,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revival  of  Irish  letters. 
He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  famous  ballad  of  "  Father  O'Flynn  " 
and  many  other  songs  and  ballads.  In  collaboration  with  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanford  he  published  Songs  of  OU  Ireland  (1882),  Irish 
Sent.)  and  Ballads  (1893),  the  airs  of  which  arc  taken  from  the 
Prt  rie  MSS. ;  the  airs  of  his  Irish  Folk-Songs  ( 1 897)  were  arranged 
by  Charles  Wood,  with  whom  he  also  collaborated  in  Songs  0/ 
Erin  (1901). 

His  brother,  Charles  L.  Graves  (b.  1856),  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  also  became  well  known 
<$  a  journalist ,  author  of  two  volumes  of  parodies,  The  Hawarden 
HiTQCt  (1894)  and  More  Hawarden  Horace  (1896),  and  of  skits 
in  prose  and  verse.  An  admirable  musical  critic,  his  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  George  Crate  (1003)  is  a  model  biography. 

GRAVESEND,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
river -port  and  market  town  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  London 
by  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (toot)  27. «9* 
II  extends  about  2  m.  along  the  river  bank,  occupying  a  slight 
acclivity  which  reaches  its  summit  at  Windmill  Hill,  whence 
extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  river,  with  its  windings  and 
dipping.  The  older  and  lower  part  of  the  town  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  and  inconvenient  streets,  but  the  upper  and 
newer  portion  contains  several  handsome  streets  and  terraces. 
Among  several  piers  are  the  town  pier,  erected  in  1832,  and  the 
terrace  pier,  built  in  184$,  at  a  time  when  local  river-traffic  by 
steamboat  was  specially  prosperous.  Gravesend  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  both  for  excursions  and  as 
•  summer  residence;  it  is  also  a  favourite  yachting  centre.  | 


The  principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  parish  church  of 
Gravesend,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  building  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1727;  Milton  parish  church,  a  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular building  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.;  and  the 
county  courts.  Milton  Mount  College  is  a  large  institution  for 
the  daughters  of  Congregational  ministers.  East  of  the  town 
are  the  earthworks  designed  to  assist  Tilbury  Fort  In  obstructing 
the  passage  up  river  of  an  enemy's  force.  They  were  originally 
constructed  on  Vauban's  system  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Rosherviilc  Gardens,  a  popular  resort,  are  in  the  western  suburb 
of  Rosherville,  a  residential  quarter  named  after  J  ames  Roshcr, 
an  owner  of  lime  works.  They  were  founded  in  1843  by  George 
Jones.  Gravesend,  which  is  within  the  Port  of  London,  has  some 
import  trade  in  coal  and  timber,  and  fishing,  especially  of 
shrimps,  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  principal  other  indust  rics 
are  boat-building,  ironfounding,  brewing  and  soap-boiling. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  London  market.  Since  1867  Gravesend  has  returned  a 
member  to  parliament,  the  borough  including  Northfleet  to  the 
west.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18 
councillors.   Area,  1259  acres. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  "  Gravesham  "  is  entered  among  the 
bishop  of  Bayeux's  lands,  and  a  "  hythe  "  or  landing-place  is 
mentioned.  In  1401  Henry  IV.  granted  the  men  of  Gravesend 
the  sole  right  of  conveying  in  their  own  vessels  all  persons 
travelling  between  London  and  Gravesend,  and  this  right  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  in  1462.  In  1562  the  town  was 
granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  by  Elizabeth,  which  vested 
the  government  in  2  portreeves  and  12  Jurats,  but  by  a  later 
charter  of  i$68  one  portreeve  was  substituted  for  the  two. 
Charles  I.  incorporated  the  town  anew  under  the  title  of  the 
mayor,  jurats  and  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  and  a  further 
charter  of  liberties  was  granted  by  James  II.  in  1687.  A 
Thursday  market  and  fair  on  the  13th  of  October  were  granted 
to  the  men  of  Gravesend  by  Edward  III.  in  1367;  Elizabeth's 
charters  gave  them  a  Wednesday  market  and  fairs  on  the  24th 
of  June  and  the  13th  of  October,  with  a  court  of  pie-powder; 
by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  Thursday  and  Saturday  were  made 
the  market  days,  and  these  were  changed  again  to  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  by  a  charter  of  1094,  which  also  granted  a  fair 
on  the  23rd  of  April;  the  fairs  on  these  dates  have  died  out,  but 
the  Saturday  market  is  still  held. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Gravesend  was  the 
chief  station  for  East  Indiamen;  most  of  the  ships  outward 
bound  from  London  stopped  here  to  victual.  A  customs  house 
was  built  in  1782.  Queen  Elizabeth  established  Gravesend  as 
the  point  where  the  corporation  of  London  should  welcome  in 
state  eminent  foreign  visitors  arriving  by  water.  State  proces- 
sions by  water  from  Gravesend  to  London  had  previously  taken 
place,  as  in  1522,  when  Henry  VIII.  escorted  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  A  similar  practice  was  maintained  until  modern 
limes;  as  when,  on  the  7th  of  March  1863,  the  princess  Alexandra 
was  received  here  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward  VII.) 
three  days  before  their  marriage.  Gravesend  parish  church 
contains  memorials  to  "  Princess  "  Pocahontas,  who  died  when 
preparing  to  return  home  from  a  visit  to  England  in  1617,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  church.  A  memorial  pulpit  from  the  state 
of  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  made  of  Virginian  wood,  was  provided  in 
1904,  and  a  fund  was  raised  for  a  stained -glass  window  by  ladies 
of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

GRAVINA,  GIOVANNI  VINCENZO  (1664-1718),  Italian 
litterateur  and  jurisconsult,  was  born  at  Roggiano,a  small  town 
near  Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  on  the  20th  of  January  1664.  He  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Gregorio  Calopresc,  who  possessed  some 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion, after  which  he  studied  at  Naples  civil  and  canon  law.  In 
1689  he  came  to  Rome,  where  in  1695  he  united  with  several 
others  of  literary  tastes  in  forming  the  Academy  of  Arcadians. 
A  schism  occurred  in  the  academy  in  1711,  and  Gravina  and  his 
followers  founded  in  opposition  to  it  the  Academy  of  Quirina. 
From  Innocent  XII.    Gravina  received  the  offer  of  various 
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ecclesiastical  honours,  but  declined  them  from  a  disinclination 
to  enter  the  clerical  profession.  In  1609  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  civil  law  in  the  college  of  La  Sapienza,  and  in  1703 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  canon  law.  Me  died  at  Rome 
on  the  6th  of  January  1718.  He  was  the  adoptive  father  of 
Metastasis, 

Gravina  ij  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  of  great  erudition,  the 
principal  being  bis  Oripnet  juris  cm/if,  completed  in  3  vols.  (1713) 
and  his  De  Romano  impttio  (1713).  A  French  translation  of  the 
former  appeared  in  177S.  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published 
in  182a.  His  collected  works  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1737, 
and  at  Naples,  with  notes  by  Masomus,  is  1756. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Bari,  from  which  it  is  63  m.  S.W.  by  rail  (29  m.  direct), 
1 148  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  18,197.  The  town  is 
probably  of  medieval  origin,  though  some  conjecture  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Blera,  a  post  station  on  the  Via 
Appia.  The  cathedral  is  a  basilica  of  the  15th  century.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers,  and  a  castle  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  rises  above  the  town,  which  later  belonged 
to  the  Orsini,  dukes  of  Gravina;  just  outside  it  are  dwellings 
and  a  church  (S.  Michele)  all  bewn  in  the  rock,  and  now 
abandoned. 

Prehistoric  remains  in  the  district  (remains  of  ancient  settlements, 
tumuli,  Ac)  are  described  by  V.  di  Cicco  in  N otitic  dttfi  scan 
(1901),  p.  217. 

GRAVITATION  (from  Lat.  gravis,  heavy),  in  physical  science, 
that  mutual  action  between  masses  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which 
every  such  mass  tends  toward  every  other  with  a  force  varying 
directly  as  the  product  of  the  masses  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  their  distances  apart.  Although  the  law  was  first  clearly  and 
rigorously  formulated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  fact  of  the 
action  indicated  by  it  was  more  or  less  clearly  seen  by  others. 
Even  Ptolemy  had  a  vague  conception  of  a  force  tending  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth  which  not  only  kept  bodies  upon  its 
surface,  but  in  some  way  upheld  the  order  of  the  universe.  John 
Kepler  inferred  that  the  planets  move  in  their  orbits  under  some 
influence  or  force  exerted  by  the  sun;  but  the  laws  of  motion 
were  not  then  sufficiently  developed,  nor  were  Kepler's  ideas  of 
force  sufficiently  clear,  to  admit  of  a  precise  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  force.  C.  Huygens  and  R.  Hookc,  contemporaries 
of  Newton,  saw  that  Kepler's  third  law  implied  a  force  tending 
toward  the  sun  which,  acting  on  the  several  planets,  varied 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  But  two  requirements 
necessary  to  generalize  the  theory  were  still  wanting.  One  was 
to  show  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  not  only  represented 
Kepler's  third  law,  but  his  first  two  laws  also.  The  other  was  to 
show  that  the  gravitation  of  the  earth,  following  one  and  the 
same  law  with  that  of  the  sun,  extended  to  the  moon.  Newton's 
researches  showed  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  moon 
was  the  same  as  that  for  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface,  only 
reduced  in  the  inverse  square  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
earth's  centre.  He  also  showed  that  the  total  gravitation  of 
the  earth,  assumed  as  spherical,  on  external  bodies,  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  earth's  mass  were  concentrated  in  the  centre. 
This  led  at  once  to  the  statement  of  the  law  in  its  most  general 


The  law  of  gravitation  is  unique  among  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  only  in  its  wide  generality,  taking  the  whole  universe  in  its 
scope,  but  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  yet  known,  it  is  absolutely 
unmodified  by  any  condition  or  cause  whatever.  All  other  forms 
of  action  between  masses  of  matter,  vary  with  circumstances. 
The  mutual  action  of  electrified  bodies,  for  example,  is  affected 
by  their  relative  or  absolute  motion.  But  no  conditions  to 
which  matter  has  ever  been  subjected,  or  under  which  it  has 
ever  been  observed,  have  been  found  to  influence  its  gravitation 
in  the  slightest  degree.  We  might  conceive  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  result  in  some  change  cither  in  the 
direction  or  amount  of  their  gravitation  towards  each  other  at 
each  moment;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  even  in  the  most  rapidly 
moving  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  The  question  has  also  been 
raised  whether  the  action  of  gravitation  is  absolutely  instant- 
aneous.  If  not,  the  action  would  not  be  exactly  in  the  line 


adjoining  the  two  bodies  at  the  instant,  but  would  be  affected 
by  the  motion  of  the  line  joining  them  during  the  lime  required 
by  the  force  to  pass  from  one  body  to  the  other.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  seen  in  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  the  sun; 
but  the  most  refined  observations  show  no  such  effect.  It  is 
also  conceivable  that  bodies  might  gravitate  differently  at 
different  temperatures.  But  the  most  careful  researches  have 
failed  to  show  any  apparent  modification  produced  in  this  way 
except  what  might  be  attributed  to  the  surrounding  conditions. 
The  most  recent  and  exhaustive  experiment  was  that  of  J.  H. 
Poynting  and  P.  Phillips  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  76A,  p.  445).  The 
result  was  that  the  change,  if  any,  was  less  than  ^  of  the  force 
for  one  degree  change  of  temperature,  a  result  too  minute  to  be 
established  by  any  measures. 

Another  cause  which  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  action 
of  gravitation  between  two  bodies  would  be  the  interposition  of 
mas-.es  of  matter  between  them,  a  cause  which  materially 
modifies  the  action  of  electrified  bodies.  The  question  whether 
this  cause  modifies  gravitation  admits  of  an  easy  test  from 
observation.  If  it  did,  then  a  portion  of  the  earth's  mass  or  of 
that  of  any  other  planet  turned  away  from  the  sun  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  action  of  the  sun  as  if  directly  exposed  to 
that  action.  Great  masses,  as  those  of  the  great  planets,  would 
not  be  attracted  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  mass  because 
of  the  hindrance  or  other  effect  of  the  interposed  portions. 
But  not  the  slightest  modification  due  to  this  cause  is  shown. 
The  general  conclusion  from  everything  we  see  is  that  a  mass  of 
matter  in  Australia  attracts  a  mass  in  London  precisely  as  it 
would  if  the  earth  were  not  interposed  between  the  two  masses. 

We  must  therefore  regard  the  law  in  question  as  the  broadest 
and  most  fundamental  one  which  nature  makes  known  to  us. 

It  is  not  yet  experimentally  proved  that  variation  as  the 
inverse  square  b  absolutely  true  at  all  distances.  Astronomical 
observations  extend  over  too  brief  a  period  of  time  to  show  any 
attraction  between  different  stars  except  those  in  each  other's 
neighbourhood.  But  this  proves  nothing  because,  in  the  cose 
of  distances  so  great,  centuries  or  even  thousands  of  years  of 
accurate  observation  will  be  required  to  show  any  action.  On 
the  other  hand  the  enigmatical  motion  of  the  periheUon  of 
Mercury  has  not  yet  found  any  plausible  explanation  except  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  diminishes  at 
a  rate  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  inverse  square — the  most 
simple  modification  being  to  suppose  that  instead  of  the  exponent 
of  the  distance  being  exactly  -  2,  it  is  -1000  000  161  2. 

The  argument  is  extremely  simple  in  form.  It  is  certain  that, 
in  the  general  average,  year  after  year,  the  force  with  which 
Mercury  is  drawn  toward  the  sun  does  vary  from  the  exact 
inverse  square  of  its  distance  from  the  sun.  The  most  plausible 
explanation  of  this  is  that  one  or  more  masses  of  matter  move 
around  the  sun,  whose  action,  whether  they  are  inside  or  outside 
the  orbit  of  Mercury,  would  produce  the  required  modification  in 
the  force.  From  an  investigation  of  all  the  observations  upon 
Mercury  and  the  other  three  interior  planets,  Simon  Newcomb 
found  it  almost  out  of  the  question  that  any  such  mass  of  matter 
could  exist  without  changing  either  the  figure  of  the  sun  itself 
or  the  motion  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  either  Mercury  or 
Venus.  The  qualification  "  almost "  is  necessary  because  so 
complex  a  system  of  actions  comes  into  play,  and  accurate 
observations  have  extended  through  so  short  a  period,  that  tbe 
proof  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute.  But  the  fact  that  careful 
and  repeated  search  for  a  mass  of  matter  sufficient  to  produce 
the  desired  effect  has  been  in  vain,  affords  additional  evidence  of 
its  non-existence.  The  most  obvious  test  of  the  reality  of  the 
required  modifications  would  be  afforded  by  two  other  bodies, 
the  motions  of  whose  pcricentres  should  be  similarly  affected. 
These  are  Mars  and  the  moon.  Newcomb  found  an  excess  of 
motions  in  the  perihelion  of  Mars  amounting  to  about  $'  per 
century.  But  the  combination  of  observations  and  theory  on 
which  this  is  based  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  establish  so  slight  a 
motion.  In  the  case  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  around  the  earth, 
assuming  the  gravitation  of  the  latter  to  be  subject  to  the 
modification  in  question,  the  annual  motion  of  the  moon's 
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perigee  should  be  greater  by  1-5"  than  the  theoretical  motion. 
£.  W.  Brown  is  the  first  investigator  to  determine  the  theoretical 
motions  with  this  degree  of  precision;  and  be  finds  that  there 
is  no  such  divergence  between  the  actual  tad  the  computed 
motion.  There  b  therefore  as  yet  no  ground  for  regarding  any 
deviation  from  the  law  of  inverse  square  as  more  than  a  possi- 
bility. (S.  N  ) 

GlAVTTATION  CONSTANT  AND  MEAN  DENSITY  OP  THE  Ea«TH 

The  law  of  gravitation  states  that  two  masses  M|  and  Mt> 
distant  d  from  each  other,  are  pulled  together  each  with  a  force 
G.  Mi  MVd*,  where  G  is  a  constant  for  all  kinds  of  matter — the 
fra'Hntujn  constant.  The  acceleration  of  Mi  towards  Mi  or  the 
force  exerted  on  it  by  Mi  per  unit  of  its  mass  is  therefore  GM|/<P. 
Astronomical  observations  of  the  accelerations  of  different 
planets  towards  the  sun,  or  of  different  satellites  towards  the 
primary,  give  us  the  most  accurate  confirmation  of  the 
part  of  the  law.  By  comparing  accelerations  towards 
bodies  we  obtain  the  ratios  of  the  masses  of  those 
different  bodies  and,  in  so  far  as  the  ratios  arc  consistent,  we 
obtain  confirmation  of  the  mass  part.  But  we  only  obtain  the 
ratios  of  the  masses  to  the  mass  of  some  one  member  of  the 
system,  say  the  earth.  We  do  not  find  the  mass  in  terms  of 
grammes  or  pounds.  In  fact,  astronomy  gives  us  the  product 
GM.  but  neither  G  nor  M .'  For  example,  the  acceleration  of  the 
earth  towards  the  sun  is  about  o-6  cm/sec.'  at  a  distance  from 
it  about  i$Xio" cm.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon  towards 
the  earth  is  about  o  27  cm/sec.*  at  a  distance  from  it  about 
4X 10"  cm.  If  S  is  the  mass  of  the  sun  and  E  the  mass  of  the 
e*rth  we  have  0-6-GS/  dsXto")*  and  o-jj-CE/  UXio*)» 
giving  us  GS  and  GE,  and  the  ratio  S/E- 300,000  roughly; 
but  we  do  not  obtain  either  S  or  E  in  grammes,  and  we  do  not 
find  G. 

The  aim  of  the  experiments  to  be  described  here  may  be 
regarded  either  as  the  determination  of  the  mass  of  the  earth 
in  grammes,  most  conveniently  expressed  by  its  mass  +  its 
volume,  that  is  by  its  "  mean  density  "  A,  or  the  determination 
of  the  "  gravitation  constant  "  G.  Corresponding  to  these  two 
aspects  of  the  problem  there  are  two  modes  of  attack.  Suppose 
that  a  body  of  mass  m  is  suspended  at  the  earth's  surface  where 
it  is  pulled  with  a  force  v  vertically  downwards  by  the  earth— its 
weight.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  pulled  with  a  force  p  by  a 
measurable  mass  M  which  may  be  a  mountain,  or  some  measur- 
able part  of  the  earth's  surface  layers,  or  an  artificially  prepared 
mass  brought  near  m,  and  let  the  pull  of  M  be  the  same  as  if 
it  were  concentrated  at  a  distance  d.  The  earth  pull  may  be 
regarded  as  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  all  concentrated  at  its 
centre,  distant  R. 

Then  w-G.^R'Aw/R'-CltRAw  (1) 

and 

6-GMm/*  (,) 

By  division 

A.jM  w 

4TR?  *  ~p' 

If  then  we  can  arrange  to  observe  v/p  we  obtain  A,  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth. 

But  the  same  observations  give  us  G  also.  For,  putting 
■*-»/<  »  (1),  we  get 

c"sr£-r 

In  the  second  mode  of  attack  the  pull  p  between  two  artificially 
prepared  measured  masses  Mi,  Mi  is  determined  when  they  are 
a  distance  d  apart,  and  since  ^—G.MiM^  we  get  at  once 
G- piPIMMt-  But  we  can  also  deduce  A.  For  putting  w- mt 
in  (1)  we  get 

Experiments  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  pull  of  a  known  mass 
is  compared  with  the  pull  of  the  earth  maybe  termed  experiments 
00  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  white  experiments  of  the 
second  class  in  which  the  pull  between  two  known  masses  is 


directly  measured  may  be  termed  experiments  on  the  gravitation 
constant. 

We  shall,  however,  adopt  a  slightly  different  classification 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  methods  of  experiment,  via: — 
I.  Companion  of  the  earth  pull  on  a  body  with  the  pull  of  a  natural 

mass  as  in  the  Schiehallion  experiment. 
J.  Determination  of  the  attraction  between  two  artificial  masses 

as  in  Cavendish's  experiment. 
J.  Comrwifison  of  the  earth  pull  on  a  body  with  the  pull  of  an 

artificial  ma 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  possibility  of  gravitation 
experiments  of  this  kind  was  first  considered  by  Newton,  and 
in  both  of  the  forms  (1)  and  (1).  In  the  System  of  the  World 
(3rd  ed.,  1737,  p.  40)  he  calculates  that  the  deviation  by  a  hemi- 
spherical mountain,  of  the  earth's  density  and  with  radius  3  m., 
on  a  plumb-line  at  its  side  will  be  less  than  2  minutes.  He  also 
calculates  (though  with  an  error  in  his  arithmetic)  the  accelera- 
tion towards  each  other  of  two  spheres  each  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  of  the  earth's  density,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
either  case  the  effect  is  too  small  for  measurement.  In.  the 
Principe,  bk.  iii.,  prop,  x.,  he  makes  a  celebrated  estimate 
that  the  earth's  mean  density  is  five  or  six  times  that  of  water. 
Adopting  this  estimate,  the  deviation  by  an  actual  mountain 
or  the  attraction  of  two  terrestrial  spheres  would  be  of  the  orders 
calculated,  and  regarded  by  Newton  as  immeasurably  smalL 

Whatever  method  is  adopted  the  force  to  be  measured  is  very 
minute.  This  may  be  realized  if  we  here  anticipate  the  results 
of  the  experiments,  which  show  that  in  round  numbers  A-  5-5 
and  G- 1/15,000,000  when  the  masses  are  in  grammes  and  the 
distances  in  centimetres. 

Newton's  mountain,  which  would  probably  have  density  about 
A/i  would  deviate  the  plumb-line  not  much  more  than  half  a 
minute.  Two  spheres  30  cm.  in  diameter  (about  1  ft.)  and  of 
density  11  (about  that  of  lead)  just  not  touching  would  pull 
each  other  with  a  force  rather  less  than  1  dynes,  and  their 
acceleration  would  be  such  that  they  would  move  into  contact 
if  starting  1  cm.  apart  in  rather  over  400  seconds. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  realized  that  in  gravitation 
experiments  extraordinary  precautions  must  be  adopted  to 
eliminate  disturbing  forces  which  may  easily  rise  to  be  com- 
parable with  the  forces  to  be  measured.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  these  precautions,  but  only  seek  to  set 
forth  the  general  principles  of  the  different  experiments  which 
have  been  made. 

I    Comparison  of  the  Earth  Pull  with  that  of  a  Natural  Mass. 

Boh  fitter's  Experiments.— The  earliest  experiments  were  made 
by  Pierre  Bouguer  about  1740,  and  they  are  recorded  in  his 
Fiture  de  la  tcrre  (1740).  They  were  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first 
he  determined  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  and  thence 
t  at  different  levels.  Thus  at  Quito,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  on  a  table-land  1460  toises  (a  toise  is  about  6-4  ft.)  above 
sea-level,  the  seconds  pendulum  was  less  by  1/1331  than  on  the 
Isle  of  Inca  at  sea-level.  But  if  there  were  no  matter  above  the 
sea-level,  the  inverse  square  law  would  make  the  pendulum  less 
by  1/1 1 18  at  the  higher  level.  The  value  of  g  then  at  the  higher 
level  was  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  attraction 
of  an  earth  ending  atsca-lcvcl  by  the  difference  i/u  18-1/1331  " 
1/6083,  and  this  was  put  down  to  the  attraction  of  the  plateau 
1466  toises  high;  or  the  attraction  of  the  whole  earth  was 
6083  times  the  attraction  of  the  plateau.  Using  the  rule,  now 
known  as  "  Young's  rule,"  for  the  attraction  of  the  plateau, 
Bouguer  found  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was  4-7  times  that 
of  the  plateau,  a  result  certainly  much  too  large. 

In  the  second  kind  of  experiment  he  attempted  to  measure 
the  horizontal  pull  of  Chimboraxo,  a  mountain  about  20,000  It. 
high,  by  the  deflection  of  a  plumb-line  at  a  station  on  its  south 
side.  Fig.  1  shows  the  principle  of  the  method.  r>up|K>sc  tn.it 
two  stations  are  fixed,  one  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  due  south 
of  the  summit,  and  the  other  on  the  same  latitude  but  some 
distance  westward,  away  from  the  influence  ol  the  mountain. 
Suppose  that  at  the  second  station  a  star  is  observed  to  pass  the 
meridian,  for  simplicity  we  will  say  directly  overhead,  then  a 
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Fic.  I. — Bouguer's  Plumb- 
line  Experiment  on  (he  at- 
traction of  C 


plumb-line  will  hang  down  exactly  parallel  to  the  observing 
telescope.  If  the  mountain  were  away  it  would  also  hang  parallel 
to  the  telescope  at  the  first  station  when  directed  to  the  same 
star.  But  the  mountain  pulls  the  plumb-line  towards  it  and 
the  star  appears  to  the  north  or  the  zenith  and  evidently 

mountain  pull/earth  pull -tan- 
gent of  angle  of  displacement 
of  zenith. 

Bouguer  observed  the  meridian 
altitude  of  several  stars  at  the 
two  stations.  There  was  still 
sonic  deflection  at  the  second 
station,  a  deflection  which  he 
estimated  as  1/14  that  at  the 
first  station,  and  he  found  on 
allowing  for  this  that  his  observa- 
tions gave  a  deflection  of  8  seconds 
at  the  first  station.  From  the 
form  and  size  of  the  mountain  he 
found  that  if  its  density  were  that 
of  the  earth  the  deflection  should 
be  toj  seconds,  or  the  earth  was 
nearly  13  times  as  dense  as  the 
mountain,  a  result  several  limes 
too  large.  But  the  work  was 
carried  on  under  enormous  diffi- 
culties owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  no  exactness 
could  be  expected.  The  importance  of  the  experiment  lay  in  its 
proof  that  the  method  was  possible. 

Maskdyne's  Experiment.— In  1774  Ncvil  Maskelync  (Phil 
Trans.,  1775,  p.  40s)  made  an  experiment  on  the  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line  by  Schichallion,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire,  which  has 
a  short  ridge  nearly  east  and  west,  and  sides  sloping  steeply  on 
the  north  and  south,  lie  selected  two  stations  on  the  same 
meridian,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  slope,  and  by 
means  of  a  zenith  sector,  a  telescope  provided  with  a  plumb-bob, 
he  determined  at  each  station  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of 
a  number  of  stars.  From  a  survey  of  the  district  made  in  the 
years  1774-1776  the  geographical  difference  of  latitude  between 
the  two  stations  was  found  to  be  42  04  seconds,  and  this  would 
have  been  the  difference  in  the  meridian  zenith  difference  of  the 
same  star  at  the  two  stations  had  the  mountain  been  away. 
But  at  the  north  station  the  plumb-bob  was  pulled  south  and  the 
zenith  was  deflected  northwards,  while  at  the  south  station  the 
effect  was  reversed.  Hence  the  angle  between  the  zeniths,  or  the 
angle  between  the  zenith  distances  of  the  same  star  at  the  two 
stations  was  greater  than  the  geographical  42-04  seconds.  The 
mean  of  the  observations  gave  a  difference  of  54- 2  seconds,  or 
the  double  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  was  54-2-42  04,  say 
1 1  26  seconds. 

The  computation  of  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  on  the 
supposition  that  its  density  was  that  of  the  earth  was  made  by 
Charles  Hutton  from  the  results  of  the  survey  (Phil.  Trans., 
1778,  p.  680).  a  computation  carried  out  by  ingenious  and 
important  methods.  He  found  that  the  deflection  should  have 
been  greater  in  the  ratio  17804  :oojj  say  g  :  5,  whence  the 
density  of  the  earth  comes  out  at  0/5  that  of  the  mountain 
Hutton  took  the  density  of  the  mountain  at  2-5,  giving  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  4  5.  A  revision  of  the  density  of  the  moun- 
tain from  a  careful  survey  of  the  rocks  composing  it  was  made 
by  John  Playfair  many  years  later  (Phil.  Trans.,  1811,  p.  J47). 
and  the  density  of  the  earth  was  given  as  lying  between  4  55^8 
and  4-867. 

Other  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  attraction  of 
mountains  by  Francesco  Carlini  (Stihino  EJent.  Asl.,  1824. 
p.  28)  on  Ml.  Blanc  in  1821,  using  the  pendulum  method  after 
the  manner  of  Bouguer,  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  and  Captain 
A.  R.  Clarke  (Phil.  Trans.,  t8$6,  p.  591),  using  the  plumb-line 
deflection  at  Arthur's  Seat,  by  T.  C.  Mcndcnhall  (Amcr.  Jonr.  of 
Set.  xxi.  p.  oo).  using  the  pendulum  method  on  Fujiyama  in 
Japan,  and  by  E.  D.  Preston  (US.  Const  and  Ctod.  Sumy  Rep., 
i8yji  P-  5U)  >n  Hawaii,  using  both  methods. 


Airy't  Experiment. — In  r8$4  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  (Phil.  Trans.. 
1856,  p.  297)  carried  out  at  Harton  pit  near  South  Shields  an 
experiment  which  he  had  attempted  many  years  before  in  con- 
junction with  W.  Whewell  and  R.  Sheepshanks  at  Dolcoath. 
This  consisted  in  comparing  gravity  ai  the  lop  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mine  by  the  swings  of  the  same  pendulum,  and  thence  finding 
the  ratio  of  the  pull  of  the  intervening  strata  to  the  pull  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  principle  of  the  method  may  he  understood 
by  assuming  that  the  earth  consists  of  concentric  spherical  shells 
each  homogeneous,  the  last  of  thickness  A  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  mine.  Let  the  radius  of  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mioe  be  R,  and  the  mean  density  up  to  that  point  be  A  This 
will  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  mean  density  of  the  whole. 
Let  the  density  of  the  strata  of  depth  A  be  i.  Denoting  the 
values  of  gravity  above  and  below  by  t.  and  r»  we  have 


t.-Gs4r-CUR4.. 


and 


«.-Cj(^p+G4.M 

(since  the  attraction  of  a  shell  h  thick  on  a  point  just 

G  4»(R+A)'AA,'(R+A)!  =  C.4<rM). 

Therefore 

g.-G>RA(,  -a^+^J)  *»t\y. 

whence 
and 


it  is 


■r7(-+«+!J 


Stations  were  chosen  in  ihe  same  vertical,  one  near  the  pit 
bank,  another  1 150  ft.  below  in  a  disused  working,  and  a  "  com- 
parison "  clock  was  fixed  at  each  station.  A  third  doc*  was 
placed  at  the  upper  station  connected  by  an  electric  circuit  to 
the  lower  station.  It  gave  an  electric  signal  every  is  seconds 
by  which  the  rates  of  the  two  comparison  clocks  could  be  accur- 
ately compared.  Two  "  invariable  "  seconds  pendulums  were 
swung,  one  in  front  of  the  upper  and  the  other  in  front  of  the 
lower  comparison  clock  after  the  manner  of  Kater,  and  these 
invariables  were  interchanged  at  intervals.  From  continuous 
observations  extending  over  three  weeks  and  after  applying 
various  corrections  Airy  obtained  x*/f.«- 1  00005 185.  Making 
corrections  for  the  irregularity  of  the  neighbouring  strata  he 
found  A/5  =  j  6;66.  W.  H.  Miller  made  a  careful  determination 
of  i  from  specimens  of  the  strata,  finding  it  2-5.  The  final 
result  taking  into  account  the  ellipticity  and  rotation  of  the  earth 
is  A-6'S6$. 

Von  Slemeek's  Eiperiments.—(Mitth.  des  K.U.K.  UU.  Ceo(. 
lust,  zu  Wicn,  ii.,  1882,  p.  77;  1883,  p.  50;  vi.,  1886,  p.  97). 
R.  von  Stcrncck  repeated  the  mine  experiment  in  1882-188) 
at  the  Adalbert  shaft  at  Pribram  in  Bohemia  and  in  1885  at  the 
Abraham  shaft  near  Frcfiberg.  He  used  two  invariable  hall- 
seconds  pendulums,  one  swung  at  the  surface,  the  other  below 
at  the  same  time.  The  two  were  at  intervals  interchanged 
Von  Sterneck  introduced  a  most  important  improvement  by 
comparing  the  swings  of  the  two  invariables  with  the  Mine  clock 
which  by  an  electric  circuit  gave  a  signal  at  each  station  each 
second.  This  eliminated  clock  rates.  His  method,  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  here,  began  a  new  era  in  the 
determinations  of  local  variations  of  gravity.  The  values  which 
von  Sterneck  obtained  for  A  were  not  consistent,  but  increased 
with  the  depth  of  the  second  station.  This  was  probably  due 
to  local  irregularities  in  the  strata  which  could  not  be  directly 
detected. 

All  ihc  experiments  to  determine  A  by  the  attraction  of 
natural  masses  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  we  cannot 
determine  the  distribution  of  density  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  The  experiments  with  artificial 
masses  next  to  be  described  give  much  more  consistent  results, 
and  the  experiments  with  natural  masses  are  now  only  ol  use 
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in  showing  the  existence  of  irregularities  in  the  earth's  superficial 
strata  when  they  give  results  deviating  largely  from  the  accepted 
value. 

II.  Domination  of  the  Attraction  between  tvo  Artificial  Masses. 

Cavendish's  Experiment  (Phil.  Trans.,  1798,  p.  469). — This 
celebrated  experiment  was  planned  by  the  Rev.  John  Michel!. 
He  completed  an  apparatus  for  it  but  did  not  live  to  begin  work 
with  it.  After  Michell's  death  the  apparatus  came  into  the 
possession  of  Henry  Cavendish,  who  largely  reconstructed  it. 
but  still  adhered  to  Michell's  plan,  and  in  1707-1708  he  carried 
out  the  experiment.  The  essential  feature  of  it  consisted  in  the 
determination  of  the  attraction  of  a  lead  sphere  1 2  in.  in  diameter 
on  another  lead  sphere  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  distance  between 
the  centres  being  about  9  in.,  by  means  of  a  torsion  balance. 
Fig  2  shows  how  the  experiment  was  carried  out.  A  torsion 
rod  M  6  ft.  long,  tied  from  its  ends  to  a  vertical  piece  mc,  was 
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Flo.  2. — Cavendish'*  Apparatus, 
a  k,  torsion  rod  hung  by  wire  /  r.:        attracted  ball*  hung  from 
its  end*;  It'll ,  attracting  mavtes. 

hung  by  a  wire  It.  From  its  ends  depended  two  lead  balls  xx  each 
2  in.  in  diameter.  The  position  of  the  rod  was  determined  by  a 
near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the  arm  itself  carrying  a 
■  moving  along  the  scale.  This  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  and 
I  by  a  telescope  T  from  the  outside  of  the  room  containing 
the  apparatus.  The  torsion  balance  was  enclosed  in  a  case 
and  outside  this  two  lead  spheres  WW  each  12  in.  in  diameter 
hung  from  an  arm  which  could  turn  round  an  axis  Vp  in  the  line 
of  (/.  Suppose  that  first  the  spheres  are  placed  so  that  one  is 
just  in  front  of  the  right-hand  ball  x  and  the  other  is  just  behind 
the  left-hand  ball  x.  The  two  will  conspire  to  pull  the  balls  so 
that  the  right  end  of  the  rod  moves  forward.  Now  let  the  teig 
spheres  be  moved  round  so  that  one  is  in  front  of  the  left  ball 
and  the  other  behind  the  right  ball.  The  pulls  are  reversed 
I  the  right  end  moves  backward.  The  angle  between  its  two 
is  (if  we  neglect  cross  attractions  of  right  sphere  on 
left  ball  and  left  sphere  on  right  ball)  four  times  as  great  as  the 
deflection  of  the  rod  due  to  approach  of  one  sphere  to  one  ball. 

'  The  principle  of  the  experiment  may  be  set  forth  thus.  Let  2a 
b»  the  length  of  the  torsion  rod,  1*1  the  mass  of  a  ball,  M  the  mass  of 
a  Urge  sphere,  d  the  distance  between  the  centres,  supposed  the  same 
on  each  side.  Let  •  be  the  angle  through  which  the  rod  moves  round 
when  the  sphere*  WW  are  moved  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  the 
positions  described  above.  Let  n  be  the  couple  required  to  twist 
the  rod  through  I  radian.  Then  »i"  -  41  .M  m ■:  ,r  But  n  can  be 
found  from  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  torsion  system  when  we 
know  its  moment  of  inertia  1.  and  this  can  he  determined.  If  T 
»  the  period  i»  " as-M/T*,  whence  C  ■  w,<f'\0fT,S\ma,  or  putting  the 
result  in  terms  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  A  it  is  easy  to  show 
that,  rf  L.  the  lemrth  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  is  put  for  g/e*.  and  C 
lor  2»R,  the  earth's  circumference,  then 

The  original  account  by  Cavendish  is  still  well  worth  studying 


on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  methods.  His 
undoubtedly  very  accurate  for  a  pioneer  experiment  and  has 
only  really  been  improved  upon  within  the  last  generation. 
Making  various  corrections  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  description,  the  result  obtained  (after  correcting  a  mistake 
first  pointed  out  by  F.  Baily)  is  A  —  5  448.  In  seeking  the  origin 
of  the  disturbed  motion  of  the  torsion  rod  Cavendish  made  a  very 
important  observation.  He  found  that  when  the  masses  were 
left  in  one  position  for  a  time  the  attracted  balls  crept  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another,  as  if  the  attraction  were  varying. 
Ultimately  be  found  that  this  was  due  to  convection  currents 
in  the  case  containing  the  torsion  rod,  currents  produced  by 
temperature  inequalities.  When  a  Large  sphere  was  heated  the 
ball  near  it  tended  to  approach  and  when  it  was  cooled  ;he  ball 
tended  to  recede.  Convection  currents  constitute  the  chief 
disturbance  and  the  chief  source  of  error  in  all  attempts  to 
measure  small  forces  in  air  at  ordinary  pressure. 

Reich's  Experiments  ( Versuche  uber  die  mittlere  Dichtitkeit 
der  Erde  mittelst  der  Drehvage,  Freiberg,  1838;  "  Ncue 
Versuche  mil  der  Drchwage,"  Leiptit  Abh.  Math.  Phys.  i.. 
1852,  p.  383).— In  1838  F.  Reich  published  an  account  of  a 
repetition  of  the  Cavendish  experiment  carried  out  on  the 
same  general  lines,  though  with  somewhat  smaller  apparatus. 
The  chief  differences  consisted  in  the  methods  of  measuring 
the  times  of  vibration  and  the  deflection,  and  the  changes 
were  hardly  improvements.  His  result  after  revision  was 
A  =  5-40.  In  1852  he  published  an  account  of  further  work 
giving  as  result  A  — 5-58.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his 
second  paper  he  gives  an  account  of  experiments  suggested 
by  J.  D.  Forbes  in  which  the  deflection  was  not  observed 
directly,  but  was  deduced  from  observations  of  the  time 
of  vibration  when  the  attracting  masses  were  in  different 
positions. 

Let  Ti  be  the  time  of  vibration  when  the  masses  are  in  one 
of  the  usual  attracting  positions.  Let  d  be  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  attracting  mass  and  attracted  ball,  and  b  the 
distance  through  which  the  ball  is  pulled.  If  a  is  the  half  length 
of  the  torsion  rod  and  9  the  deflection,  km  at.  Now  let  the 
attracting  masses  be  put  one  at  each  end  of  the  torsion  rod 
with  their  centres  in  the  line  through  the  centres  of  the  balls 
and  d  from  them,  and  let  Ti  be  the  time  of  vibration.  Then 
it  is  easy  to  show  that 

*/«*-<■#/<* -(T,-T,)/(T,+T,). 

This  gives  a  value  of  •  which  may  be  used  in  the  formula.  The 
experiments  by  this  method  were  not  consistent,  and  the  mean 
result  was  A-6  25. 

Daily's  Experiment  (Memoirs  of  the  Royal  A  sir  on  Soc.  xiv.). — 
In  184 1-1842  Francis  Baily  made  a  long  series  of  determinations 
by  Cavendish's  method  and  with  apparatus  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  attracting  masses  were  w  in.  lead  spheres 
and  as  attracted  balls  he  used  various  masses,  lead,  zinc,  glass, 
ivory,  platinum,  hollow  brass,  and  finally  the  torsion  rod  alone 
without  balls.  The  suspension  was  also  varied,  sometimes 
consisting  of  a  single  wire,  sometimes  being  bifilar.  There  were 
systematic  errors  running  through  Baily's  work,  which  it  is 
impossible  now  wholly  to  explain.  These  made  the  resulting 
value  of  A  show  a  variation  with  the  nature  of  the  attracted 
masses  and  a  variation  with  the  temperature.  His  final  result 
A"  5-6747  is  not  of  value  compared  with  later,  results. 

Cornu  and  Bailie's  Experiment  (Comptcs  rtndus,  Ixxvi., 
•  873.  P-  0541  buxvi .,  .1878,  pp.  571,  609,  1001;  xcvi.,  1883, 
p.  1493). — In  1870  MM.  A.  Cornu  and  J.  Bailie  commenced 
an  experiment  by  the  Cavendish  method  which  was  never 
definitely  completed,  though  valuable  studies  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  torsion  apparatus  were  made.  They  purposely  departed 
from  the  dimensions  previously  used.  The  torsion  balls  were  of 
copper  about  too  gm.  each,  the  rod  was  50  cm.  long,  and  the 
suspending  wire  was  4  metres  long.  On  each  side  of  each  ball 
was  a  hollow  iron  sphere.  Two  of  these  were  filled  with  mercury 
weighing  12  kgm.,  the  two  spheres  of  mercury  constituting  the 
attracting  masses.  When  the  position  of  a  mass  was  to  be 
changed  the  mercury  was  pumped  from  the  sphere  on  one  side 
to  that  on  the  other  side  of  a  ball.    To  avoid  counting  time  a 
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method  of  electric  registration  on  a  chronograph  was  adopted. 
A  provisional  result  was  A— 5-56. 

Boys's  Experiment  {Phil.  Trans.,  A.,  1895.  Pt-  • ,  P-  0  — 
Professor  C.  V.  Boys  having  found  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
quart*  fibres  of  practically  any  degree  of  fineness,  of  great 
strength  and  true  in  their  elasticity,  determined  to  repeat  the 
Cavendish  experiment,  using  his  newly  invented  fibres  for 
the  suspension  of  the  torsion  rod.  He  began  by  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  dimensions  for  the  apparatus.  He  saw  that  if 
the  period  of  vibration  is  kept  constant,  that  is,  if  the  moment 
of  inertia  I  is  kept  proportional  to  the  torsion  couple  per  radian 
it,  then  the  deflection  remains  the  same  however  the  linear 
dimensions  are  altered  so  long  as  they  are  all  altered  in  the  same 
proportion.  Hence  we  arc  driven  to  conclude  that  the  dimen- 
sions should  be  reduced  until  further  reduction  would  make  the 
linear  quantities  too  small  to  be  measured  with  exactness,  for 
reduction  in  the  apparatus  enables  variations  in  temperature 
and  the  consequent  air  disturbances  to  be  reduced,  and  the 
experiment  in  other  ways  becomes  more  manageable.  Professor 
Boys  took  as  the  exactness  to  be  sought  for  1  in  10,000.  He 
further  saw  that  reduction  in  length  of  the  torsion  rod  with 
given  balls  is  an  advantage.  For  if  the  rod  be  halved  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  one-fourth,  and  if  the  suspending  fibre  is  made 
finer  so  that  the  torsion  coo  pic  per  radian  is  also  one-fourth 
the  time  remains  the  same.  But  the  moment  of  the  attracting 
force  is  halved  only,  so  that  the  deflection  against  one-fourth 
torsion  is  doubled.    In  Cavendish's  arrangement  there  would 

be  an  early  limit 
to  the  advantage 
in  reduction  of 
rod  in  that  the 
mass  opposite 
one  ball  would 
begin  seriously  to 
attract  the  other 
ball.  But  Boys 
avoided  this 
difficulty  by  sus- 
pending the  balls 
from  the  ends  of 
the  torsion  rod  at 
different  levels 
and  by  placing 
the  attracting 
masses  at  these 
different  levels. 
Fig.  3  represents 
diagrammatic- 
ally  a  vertical 
section  of  the 
arrangement 
used  on  a  scale 
of  about  r/10. 
The  torsion  rod 
was  a  small  rect- 
angular mirror 
about  2-4  cm. 
wide  hung  by  a 
quarts  fibre 
about  43  cm. 
long.  From  the  sides  of  this  mirror  the  balls  were  hung  by  quartz 
fibres  at  levels  differing  by  is  cm.  The  balls  were  of  gold  cither 
about  $  mm.  in  diameter  and  weighing  about  1-3  gm.  or  about 
6'S  mm.  in  diameter  and  weighing  2-6$  gm.  The  attracting 
masses  were  lead  spheres,  about  10  cm.  in  diameter  and  weighing 
about  7-4  kgm.  each.  These  were  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  case  which  could  be  rotated  round  the  central  lube,  and  they 
were  arranged  so  that  the  radius  to  the  centre  from  the  axis  of 
the  torsion  system  made  65°  with  the  torsion  rod,  the  position  in 
which  the  moment  of  the  attraction  was  a  maximum.  The 
torsion  rod  mirror  reflected  a  distant  scale  by  which  the  deflection 
could  be  read.   The  lime  of  vibration,  was  recorded  on  a  chrono- 


Fig.  3.— Diagram  of  a  Section  of  Professor 
Boys'*  Apparatus. 


graph.  The  result  of  the  experiment ,  probably  the  best  yet  made, 
was  A -5-527;  G- 6-658 X«o-«. 

Braun's  Experiment  (Denkschr.  Akod.  Wiss.  Wien,  math  - 
malum.  CI.  64,  p.  187,  1896).—  In  1896  Dr  K.  Braun,  S.J.,  gave 
an  account  of  a  very  careful  and  excellent  repetition  of  the 
Cavendish  experiment  with  apparatus  much  smaller  than  was 
used  in  the  older  experiments,  yet  much  larger  than  that  used 
by  Boys.  A  notable  feature  of  the  work  consisted  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  torsion  apparatus  in  a  receiver  exhausted  to  about 
4  mm.  of  mercury,  a  pressure  at  which  convection  currents 
almost  disappear  while  "  radiometer "  forces  have  hardly 
begun.  For  other  ingenious  arrangements  the  original  paper 
or  a  short  abstract  in  Nature,  Ivi.,  1897,  p.  127,  may  be  con- 
sulted. 3*he  attracted  balls  weighed  54  gm.  each  and  were 
25  cm.  apart.  The  attracting  masses  were  spheres  of  mercury 
each  weighing  9  kgm.  and  brought  into  position  outside  the 
receiver.  Braun  used  both  the  deflection  method  and  the  time 
of  vibration  method  suggested  to  Reich  by  Forbes.  The  methods 
gave  almost  identical  results  and  his  final  values  are  to  three 
decimal  places  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  Boys. 

C.  K.  Burgess's  Experiment  (Theses  prisenUes  &  I*  ftuulii 
des  sciences  dc  Paris  pour  obtcnir  le  litre  it  docttur  d*  Punitersiti 
de  Paris,  1901). — This  was  a  Cavendish  experiment  in  which 
the  torsion  system  was  buoyed  up  by  a  float  in  a  mercury  bath. 
The  attracted  masses  could  thus  be  made  target  and  yet  the 
suspending  wire  could  be  kept  fine.  The  torsion  beam  was  1 2  cm. 
long,  and  the  at  traded  balls  were  lead  spheres  each  2  kgm.  From 
the  centre  of  the  beam  depended  a  vertical  sted  rod  with  a 
varnished  copper  hollow  float  at  its  end,  entirely  immersed  in 
mercury.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  was  covered  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  irregularities  due  to  varying  surface 
tension  act  i ng  on  the  steel  rod.  The  sue  of  the  float  was  adjusted 
so  that  the  torsion  fibre  of  quartz  35  cm.  long  had  only  to  carry 
a  weight  of  5  to  10  gm.  The  time  of  vibration  was  over  one 
hour.  The  torsion  couple  per  radian  was  determined  by  pre- 
limi  nary  experiments.  The  attracting  masses  were  each  10  kgm. 
turning  in  a  circle  18  cm.  in  diameter.  The  results  gave  A^S'SS 
andG  =  6  64Xio-\ 

Edlvos's  Experiment  (Ann.  de*  Physik  und  C hemic,  1806,  59, 
P-  354)- — In  the  course  of  investigations  on  local  variations 
of  gravity  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  R.  Eotvos  devised 
a  method  for  determining  G  somewhat  like  the  vibration  method 
used  by  Reich  and  Braun.  Two  pillars  were  built  up  of  lead 
blocks  30  cm.  square  in  cross  section,  60  cm.  high  and  30  cm. 
apart.  A  torsion  rod  somewhat  less  than  30  cm.  long  with 
small  weights  at  the  ends  was  enclosed  in  a  double-walled  brass 
case  of  as  little  depth  as  possible,  a  device  which  secured  gnat 
steadiness  through  freedom  from  convection  currents.  The 
suspension  was  a  platinum  wire  about  150  cm.  long.  The 
torsion  rod  was  first  set  in  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
pillars  and  its  time  of  vibration  was  taken.  Then  it  was  set 
with  its  length  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  anil 
the  lime  again  taken.  From  these  times  Eolvos  was  able  to 
deduce  G  —  6-65X10""*  whence  A  ■«  5- 53.  This  is  only  a  pro- 
visional value.  The  experiment  was  only  as  it  were  a  by-product 
in  the  course  of  exceedingly  ingenious  work  on  the  local  variation 
in  gravity  for  which  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 

W Using 's  Experiment  (Publ.  des  astro phy si koliscken  Obsen.  xn 
Potsdam,  1887,  No.  22,  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.;  pt.  iii.  p.  133)-— We  may 
perhaps  class  with  the  Cavendish  type  an  experiment  made  by 
J.  Wilsing,  in  which  a  vertical  "  double  pendulum  "  was  used 
in  place  of  a  horizontal  torsion  system.  Two  weights  each  S40 
gm.  were  fixed  at  the  ends  of  a  rod  1  metre  long.  A  knife  edge 
was  fixed  on  the  rod  just  above  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  this 
was  supported  so  that  the  rod  could  vibrate  about  a  vertical 
position.  Two  attracting  masses,  cast-iron  cylinders  each  325 
kgm.,  were  placed,  say,  one  in  front  of  the  top  weight  on  the 
pendulum  and  the  other  behind  the  bottom  weight,  and  the 
position  of  the  rod  was  observed  in  the  usual  mirror  and  scale 
way.  Then  the  front  attracting  mass  was  dropped  to  the  level 
of  the  lower  weight  and  the  back  mass  was  raised  to  that  of  the 
upper  weight,  and  the  consequent  deflection  of  the  rod  was 
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observed.  By  taking  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum 
first  as  used  in  the  deflection  experiment  and  then  when  a  small 
weight  was  removed  from  the  upper  end  a  known  distance  from 
the  knife  edge,  the  restoring  couple  per  radian  deflection  could 
be  found.    The  final  result  gave  A-  5- 579. 

/.  Joiy's  suggested  Experiment  (Nature  zli.,  1S90,  p.  356). — 
Joly  has  suggested  that  G  might  be  determined  by  hanging  a 
simple  pendulum  in  a  vacuum,  and  vibrating  outside  the  case 
two  massive  pendulums  each  with  the  same  time  of  swing  as  the 
simple  pendulum.  The  simple  pendulum  would  be  set  swinging 
by  the  varying  attraction  and  from  its  amplitude  after  a  known 
□  umber  of  swings  of  the  outside  pendulums  G  could  be  found. 

III.  Comparison  of  the  Earth  Pull  on  a  body  with  the  Pull  0}  an 
Artificial  Mass  by  Means  0/  the  Common  Balance. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows: — Suppose  a  sphere 
of  mass  m  and  weight  w  to  be  hung  by  a  wire  from  one  arm  of 
a  balance.  Let  the  mass  of  the  earth  be  E  and  its  radius  be  R. 
Then  tt>  —  GEm/R*.  Now  introduce  beneath  m  a  sphere  of 
mass  M  and  let  d  be  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  that  of  m. 
Its  pull  increases  the  apparent  weight  of  m  say  by  bv.  Then 
6u  «  CMm/d*.  Dividing  we  obtain  oic/ip— MR'/Ecf,  whence 
E  -  M  Rheldtv;  and  since  g  -  GE/R*,  G  can  be  found  when  E  is 
known. 

Von  Jolly's  Experiment  (Abhand.  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wist. 
a  CL  xiii.  Bd.  1  Abt.  p.  157,  and  xiv.  Bd.  1  Abt.  p.  3).— In  the 
first  of  these  papers  Ph.  von  Jolly  described  an  experiment  in 
which  he  sought  to  determine  the  decrease  in  weight  with  increase 
of  height  from  the  earth's  surface,  an  experiment  suggested  by 
Bacon  (Nov.  Org.  Bk.  a,  {36),  in  the  form  of  comparison  of  rates 
of  two  clocks  at  different  levels,  one  driven  by  a  spring,  the  other 
by  weights.  The  experiment  in  the  form  carried  out  by  von 
Jolly  was  attempted  by  H.  Power,  R.  Hookc,  and  others  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Royal  Society  (Mackenzie,  The  Laws  of  Gravita- 
tion). Von  Jolly  fixed  a  balance  at  the  top  of  his  laboratory  and 
from  each  pan  depended  a  wire  supporting  another  pan  5  metres 
below.  Two  i-kgm.  weights  were  first  balanced  in  the  upper  pans 
and  then  one  was  moved  from  an  upper  to  the  lower  pan  on  the 
same  side.  A  gain  of  15  mgm.  was  observed  after  correction 
for  greater  weight  of  air  displaced  at  the  lower  level.  The  inverse 
square  law  would  give  a  slightly  greater  gain  and  the  deficiency 
was  ascribed  to  the  configuration  of  the  land  near  the  laboratory. 
In  the  second  paper  a  second  experiment  was  described  in  which 
a  balance  was  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  tower  and  provided  as  before 
with  one  pair  of  pans  just  below  the  arms  and  a  second  pair 
hung  from  these  by  wires  21  metres  below.  Four  glass  globes 
were  prepared  equal  in  weight  and  volume.  Two  of  these  were 
filled  each  with  5  kgm.  of  mercury  and  then  all  were  sealed  up. 
The  two  heavy  globes  were  then  placed  in  the  upper  pans  and 
the  two  light  ones  in  the  lower.  The  two  on  one  side  were  now 
interchanged  and  a  gain  in  weight  of  about  31-7  mgm.  was 
observed.  Air  corrections  were  eliminated  by  the  use  of  the 
globes  of  equal  volume.  Then  a  lead  sphere  about  1  metre  radius 
was  built  up  of  blocks  under  one  of  the  lower  pans  and  the 
experiment  was  repeated.  Through  the  attraction  of  the  lead 
sphere  on  the  mass  of  mercury  when  below  the  gain  was  greater 
by  0-589  mgm.   This  result  gave  A=  5-691. 

Experiment  of  Richart  and  Krigar-Mensd  (Anhang  tu  den 
Abhand.  der  k.  preuss.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  tu  Berlin,  1808).— In 
1884  A  Konig  and  F.  Richarz  proposed  a  similar  experiment 
which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by.  Richarx  and  O.  Krigar- 
MenxeL  In  this  experiment  a  balance  was  supported  somewhat 
more  than  a  metres  above  the  floor  and  with  scale  pans  above 
and  below  as  in  von  Jolly's  experiment.  Weights  each  1  kgm. 
were  placed,  say,  in  the  top  right  pan  and  the  bottom  left  pan. 
Then  they  were  shifted  to  the  bottom  right  and  the  top  left,  the 
result  being,  after  corrections  for  change  in  density  of  air  dis- 
placed through  pressure  and  temperature  changes,  a  gain  in 
weight  of  W4$3  mgm.  on  the  right  due  to  change  in  level  of 
3.2610  metres.  Then  a  rectangular  column  of  lead  210  cm. 
square  cross  section  and  joo  cm  high  was  built  up  under  the 
balance  between  the  pairs  of  pans.   The  column  was  perforated 


with  two  vertical  tunnels  for  the  passage  of  the  wires  supporting 
the  lower  pans.  On  repeating  the  weighings  there  was  now  a 
decrease  on  the  right  when  a  kgm.  was  moved  on  that  side  from 
top  to  bottom  while  another  was  moved  on  the  left  from  bottom 
to  top.  This  decrease  was  o- 1 2 1 1  mgm.  showing  a  total  change 
due  to  the  lead  mass  of  1-2453  +  o-tai  1  ~  1-3604  mgm.  and  this 
is  obviously  four  times  the  attraction  of  the  lead  mass  on  one 
kgm.  The  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  weights  were  made 
automatically.   The  results  gave  A  «■  505  and  G  —  6-685  Xio-1. 

Poynting's  Experiment  (Pkil.  Trans.,  vol.  i8j,  A,  1891, 
p.  565).— In  1878  J.  H.  Poynting  published  an  account  of  a 
preliminary  experiment  which  he  had  made  to  show  that  the 
common  balance  was  available  for  gravitational  work.  The 
experiment  was  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  von  Jolly  but  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  In  1891  he  gave  an  account  of  the  full 
experiment  carried  out  with  a  larger  balance  and  with  much 
greater  care.  The  balance  had  a  4-ft.  beam.  The  scale  pans 
were  removed,  and  from  the  two  arms  were  hung  lead  spheres 
each  weighing  about  20  kgm.  at  a  level  about  120  cm.  below  the 
beam.  The  balance  was  supported  in  a  case  above  a  horizontal 
turn-table  with  axis  vertically  below  the  central  knife  edge,  and 
on  this  turn-table  was  a  lead  sphere  weighing  150  kgm. — the 
attracting  mass.  The  centre  of  this  sphere  was  30  cm.  below  the 
level  of  the  centres  of  the  hanging  weights.  The  turn-table 
could  be  rotated  between  stops  so  that  the  attracting  mass  was 
first  immediately  below  the  hanging  weight  on  one  side,  and  then 
immediately  under  that  on  the  other  side.  On  the  same  turn- 
table but  at  double  the  distance  from  the  centre  was  a  second 
sphere  of  half  the  weight  introduced  merely  to  balance  the 
larger  sphere  and  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  centre  of  the 
turn-table.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  sphere  errors  were 
introduced  through  the  tilting  of  the  floor  of  the  balance  room 
when  the  turn-table  was  rotated.  Corrections  of  course  had 
to  be  made  for  the  attraction  of  this  second  sphere.  The  removal 
of  the  large  mass  from  left  to  right  made  an  increase  in  weight 
on  that  side  of  about  1  mgm.  determined  by  riders  in  a  special 
way  described  in  the  paper.  To  eliminate  the  attraction  on  the 
beam  and  the  rods  supporting  the  hanging  weights  another 
experiment  was  made  in  which  these  weights  were  moved  up 
the  rods  through  30  cm.  and  on  now  moving  the  attracting 
sphere  from  left  to  right  the  gain  on  the  right  was  only  about 
)  mgm.  The  difference,  $  mgm.,  was  due  entirely  to  change  in 
distance  of  the  attracted  masjes.  After  all  corrections  the  results 
gave  A—  5-493  and  G  ■»  6-698  X  io~*. 

Final  Remarks. — The  earlier  methods  in  which  natural  masses 
were  used  have  disadvantages,  as  already  pointed  out,  which 
render  them  now  quite  valueless.  Of  later  methods  the 
Cavendish  appears  to  possess  advantages  over  the  common 
balance  method  in  that  it  is  more  easy  to  ward  off  temperature 
variations,  and  so  avoid  convection  currents,  and  probably  mote 
easy  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  attracting  force.  For 
the  present  the  values  determined  by  Boys  and  Braun  may  be 
accepted  as  having  the  greatest  weight  and  we  therefore  take 
Mean  density  of  the  earth  A—  5-527 
Constant  of  gravitation  G  «=  6-658  X  io~*. 
Probably  A  ■  5-53  and  G  «  6-66  X  io~*  are  correct  to  x  in  500. 

Authorities. — J.  H.  Poynting,  The  Mean  Density  of  the  Earth 
(1894),  gives  an  account  of  all  work  up  to  the  date  of  publication 
with  a  bibliography;  A.  Stanley  Mackenzie,  The  Laws  of  Crania- 
lion  (1899),  gives  annotated  extracts  from  various  papers,  some 
historical  notes  and  a  bibliography.  A  BMiotraphy  of  Geodesy. 
A  ppendix  8,  Report  for  spot  of  the  U.S.  Coatt  and  Geodetic  Survey  in- 
clude* a  very  complete  bibliography  of  gravitational  work.  (J.H.P.) 

GRAVY,  a  word  usually  confined  to  the  natural  juices  which 
come  from  meat  during  cooking.  In  early  uses  (in  the  New 
English  Dictionary  the  quotations  date  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centuries)  it  meant  a  sauce  of  broth 
flavoured  with  spices  and  almonds.  The  more  modern  usage 
seems  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The  word  is 
obscure  in  origin.  It  has  been  connected  with  "graves"  or 
"  greaves,"  the  refuse  of  tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  or 
candles.  The  more  probable  derivation  is  from  the  French. 
In  Old  French  the  word  is  almost  certainly  grant,  and  is  derived 
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from  pain, 14  something  used  in  cooking."  The  word  wis  early 
read  and  spelled  with  a  u  or  •  instead  of  n,  and  the  corruption 
wis  adopted  in  English. 

GRAY.  ASA  (1810-1888),  American  botanist,  was  born  at 
Paris,  Oneida  county,  N.Y.,  on  the  18th  of  November  1810. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  received  no  formal  education 
except  at  the  Fairfield  (N.V.)  academy  and  the  Fairfield  medical 
school.  From  Dr  James  Hadley,  the  professor  of  chemistry  and 
materia  mcdica  he  obtained  his  6rst  instruction  in  science  (1825- 
1826).  In  the  spring  of  1827  be  first  began  to  collect  and  identify 
plants.  His  formal  education,  such  as  it  was,  ended  in  February 
i8ji,  when  be  look  the  degree  of  M.D.  His  first  contribution  to 
descriptive  botany  appeared  in  1835,  and  thereafter  an  un- 
interrupted scries  of  contributions  to  systematic  botany  flowed 
from  his  pen  for  fifty-three  years.  In  i8j6  his  first  botanical 
text-book  appeared  under  the  title  Elements  of  Botany,  followed 
in  1839  by  his  Botanieal  Tad-Book  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and 
Private  Students  which  developed  into  his  Structural  Botany. 
He  published  later  First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology (1857);  Hew  Plants  Crow  (1858);  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden 
Botany  (1869);  How  Plants  Behave  (1872).  These  books  served 
the  purpose  of  developing  popular  interest  in  botanical  studies. 
His  most  important  work,  however,  was  his  Manual  of  the  Botany 
of  the  Northern  United  States,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1847.  This  manual  has  passed  through  a  large  number  of 
editions,  is  dear,  accurate  and  compact  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  within  its  geographical  limits  is  an  indispensable 
book  for  the  student  of  American  botany. 

Throughout  his  life  Gray  was  a  diligent  writer  of  reviews  of 
books  on  natural  history  subjects.  Often  these  reviews  were 
elaborate  essays,  for  which  the  books  served  merely  as  texts; 
often  they  were  dear  and  just  summaries  of  extensive  works; 
sometimes  they  were  sharply  critical,  though  never  ill-natured 
or  unfair;  always  they  were  interesting,  lively  and  of  literary  as 
well  as  scientific  excellence.  The  greater  part  of  Cray's  strictly 
scientific  labour  was  devoted  to  a  Flora  of  North  America,  the 
plan  of  which  originated  with  his  early  teacher  and  associate, 
John  Torrey  of  New  York.  The  second  volume  of  Torrey  and 
Cray's  Flora  was  completed  in  1843;  but  for  forty  years  there- 
after Gray  gave  up  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of 
his  Synoptical  Flora  (1878).  He  lived  at  the  period  when  the  flora 
of  North  America  Was  being  discovered,  described  and  systemat- 
ized; and  his  enthusiastic  labours  in  this  fresh  field  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  American  botanists  and  on  a  level  with  the 
most  famous  botanists  of  the  world.  In  1856  he  published  a 
paper  on  the  distribution  of  plants  under  the  title  Statistics  of 
the  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  Slates;  and  this  paper  was 
followed  in  i8s9  by  a  memoir  on  the  botany  of  Japan  and  its 
relations  to  that  of  North  America,  a  paper  of  which  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  said  that "  in  point  of  originality  and  far-reaching  results 
lit]  was  its  author's  opus  magnum."  It  was  Gray's  study  of 
plant  distribution  which  led  to  his  intimate  correspondence  with 
Charles  Darwin  during  the  years  in  which  Darwin  was  elaborating 
the  doctrines  that  later  became  known  as  Darwinism.  From 
1855  to  1875  Gray  was  both  a  keen  critic  and  a  sympathetic 
exponent  of  the  Darwinian  principles.  His  religious  views  were 
those  of  the  Evangelical  bodies  in  the  Protestant  Church;  so 
that,  when  Darwinism  was  attacked  as  equivalent  to  atheism, 
he  was  in  position  to  answer  effectively  the  unfounded  allegation 
that  it  was  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  design.  He  taught  that  "  the 
most  puzzling  things  of  all  to  the  old-school  tckologisu  are  the 
principia  of  the  Darwinian."  He  openly  avowed  his  conviction 
that  the  present  species  are  not  special  creations,  but  rather 
derived  from  previously  existing  species;  and  he  made  his 
avowal  with  frank  courage,  when  this  truth  was  scarcely  recog- 
nized by  any  naturalists,  and  when  to  the  clerical  mind  evolution 
meant  atheism. 

In  1842  Gray  accepted  the  Fisher  professorship  of  natural 
history  in  Harvard  University.  On  his  accession  to  this  chair 
the  university  had  no  herbarium,  no  botanical  library,  few  plants 
of  any  value,  and  but  a  small  garden,  which  for  lack  of  money 
had  never  been  well  slocked  or  well  arranged.  He  soon  brought 


together,  chiefly  by  widespread  exchanges,  a  valuable  herbarium 
and  library,  and  arranged  the  garden;  and  thereafter  the 
devdopment  of  these  botanical  resources  was  part  of  his  regular 
labours.  The  herbarium  soon  became  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  America,  and  on  account  of  the  numerous  type 
specimens  it  contains  it  is  Ukdy  to  remain  a  collection  of  national 
importance.  Nothing  of  what  Gray  did  for  the  botanical 
department  of  the  university  has  been  lost;  on  the  contrary, 
his  labours  were  so  well  directed  that  everything  he  originated 
and  developed  has  been  enlarged,  improved  and  placed  on  stable 
foundations.  He  himself  made  large  contributions  to  the 
establishment  by  giving  it  all  his  own  specimens,  many  books 
and  no  little  money,  and  by  his  will  he  gave  it  the  royalties  on 
his  books.  During  his  long  connexion  with  the  university  he 
brought  up  two  generations  of  botanists  and  he  always  took  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  the  researches  and  the  personal 
prospects  of  the  young  men  who  had  studied  under  him.  His 
scientific  life  was  mainly  spent  in  the  herbarium  and  garden  in 
Cambridge;  but  his  labours  there  were  relieved  by  numerous 
journeys  to  different  parts  of  the  United' States  and  to  Europe, 
all  of  which  contributed  to  his  work  on  the  Synoptical  Flora. 
He  lived  to  a  good  age — long  enough,  indeed,  to  recrive  from 
learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad  abundant  evidence  of  their 
profound  respect  for  his  attainments  and  services.  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  30th  of  January  1888. 

His  Letters  (1893)  were  edited  by  his  wife;  and  his  Scientific 
Papers  (1888)  by  C  S.  Sargent.  (C.  W.  E.) 

GRAY,  DAVID  (1838-1861),  Scottish  poet,  the  son  of  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  was  born  at  Mcrkland,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  29th 
of  January  1838.  His  parents  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the 
church,  and  through  their  self-denial  and  his  own  exertions  as  a 
pupil  teacher  and  private  tutor  be  was  able  to  complete  a  course 
of  four  sessions  at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  began  to  write 
poetry  for  The  Glasgow  Citizen  and  began  his  idyll  on  the  Luggie, 
the  little  stream  that  ran  through  Mcrkland.  His  most  intimate 
companion  at  this  time  was  Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet;  and  in 
May  i860  the  two  agreed  to  proceed  to  London,  with  the  idea 
of  finding  literary  employment.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
London  Gray  introduced  himself  to  Monckton  Milnes,  after- 
wards Lord  Houghton,  with  whom  he  had  previously  corre- 
sponded. Lord  Houghton  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
Scotland,  but  Gray  insisted  on  staying  in  London.  He  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  place  Gray's  poem,  "  The  Luggie," 
in  The  CornhUl  Magazine,  but  gave  him  some  light  literary  work. 
He  also  showed  him  great  kindness  when  a  cold  which  had  seized 
him  assumed  the  serious  form  of  consumption,  and  sent  him  to 
Torquay;  but  as  the  disease  made  rapid  progress,  an  irresistible 
longing  seized  Gray  to  return  to  Mcrkland,  where  be  arrived  in 
January  1861 ,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  December  following,  having 
the  day  before  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  printed  specimen 
copy  of  his  poem  "  The  Luggie,"  published  eventually  by  the 
exertions  of  Sydney  Dobell.  He  was  buried  in  the  Auld  Aisle 
Churchyard,  Kirkintilloch,  where  in  1865  a  monument  was 
erected  by  "  friends  far  and  near  "  to  his  memory. 

"  The  Luggie,"  the  principal  poem  of  Gray,  is  a  kind  of  reverie 
in  which  the  scenes  and  events  of  his  childhood  and  his  early 
aspirations  are  mingled  with  the  music  of  the  stream  which 
he  celebrates.  The  scries  of  sonnets,  "  In  the  Shadows,"  was 
composed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  illness.  Most  of  his  poems 
necessarily  bear  traces  of  immaturity,  and  lines  may  frequently 
be  found  in  them  which  are  mere  echoes  from  Thomson,  Words- 
worth or  Tennyson,  but  they  possess,  nevertheless,  distinct 
individuality!  and  show  a  real  appreciation  of  natural  beauty. 

The  Lutgie  and  other  Poems,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  Monckton 
Milne*,  and  a  brief  memoir  by  Tames  Heddcrwick,  was  published 
in  1862;  and  a  new  and  enUrt^-d  edition  of  Gray's  Poetical  Works. 
edited  by  Henry  Globoid  BelL  appearwl  in  1874.  See  also  D^ul 
Gray  and  other  Essays,  by  Robert  Buchanan  (1868).  and  the  same 
writer's  poem  on  David  Gray,  in  Idyls  and  Ltiends  of  Inter  burn. 

GRAY,  ELISHA  (1835-1001),  American  electrician,  was  born 
in  Barnesville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  the  2nd  of  August 
1835.  He  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  in  a  machine  shop,  reading 
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la  physical  (deuce  at  the  tame  time,  and  (or  five  years  studied 
at  Obcrlin  College,  where  he  taught  for  a  time.  He  then  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  telegraphy,  and  in  1867  patented  a 
telegraphic  switch  and  annunciator.  Experimenting  in  the 
transmittal  of  electro-tones  and  of  musical  tones  by  wire,  he 
utilized  in  1874  animal  tissues  in  his  receivers,  and  filed,  on 
the  14th  of  February  1876,  a  caveat  for  the  invention  of  a 
telephone,  only  a  few  hours  after  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a 
patent  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  (See  Telephone.)  The  caveat 
was  disregarded ;  letters  patent  N0.1 74,465  were  granted  to  Bell, 
whose  priority  of  invention  was  upheld  in  1888  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (see  Molecular  Tdepkont  Co.  v.  American 
Belt  TeUpkone  Co.,  1 16  U.S.  1).  Gray's  experiments  won  for  him 
high  praise  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the 
Fans  Exposition  of  1878.  He  was  for  a  time  a  manufacturer  of 
electrical  apparatus,  particularly  of  his  own  inventions;  and 
was  chief  electrical  expert  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago.  At  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  Gray  was  chair- 
man of  the  International  Congress  of  Electricians.  He  died  at 
Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  on  the  21st  of  January  1001. 
Among  his  later  inventions  were  appliances  for  multiplex 
telegraphy  and  the  telautograph,  a  machine  for  the  electric 
transmission  of  handwriting.  He  experimented  in  the  submarine 
use  of  electric  bells  for  signalling. 

Gray  wrote,  besides  scientific  addresses  and  many  monograph*, 
Tder*pky  and  Tcttpkony  (1878)  and  Electricity  and  iiatnttism 
(1900). 

GRAY,  HENRY  PETERS  (1810-1877),  American  portrait 
and  genre  painter,  was  born  in  New  York  on  the  13rd  of  June 
1819.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel  Huntington  there,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  in  Rome  and  Florence.  Elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1843,  he  succeeded 
Huntington  as  president  in  1870,  holding  the  position  until  1871. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  portrait  work.  He 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  old  Italian  masters,  painting  in 
mellow  colour  with  a  classical  tendency.  One  of  his  notable 
canvases  was  an  allegorical  composition  called  "  The  Birth  of 
our  Flag  "  (1875).  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  12th  of 
November  1877. 

GRAY.  HORACE  (1828-1903),  American  jurist,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  24th  of  March  1828.  Hegraduated 
at  Harvard  in  184s;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  in 
1854*1861  was  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
He  practised  law,  first  in  partnership  with  Ebenezer  Rockwood 
Hoar,  and  later  with  Wilder  Dwight  (1S23-1862)  and  Charles  F. 
Blake;  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court  on  the  33rd  of  August  1864,  becoming  chief-justice  on  the 
5th  of  September  1873 ;  and  was  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  December  1881  to  August  1902, 
resigning  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  at  Nahant,  Mass., 
on  the  15th  of  September  1002.  Gray  bad  a  fine  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,  and  a  taste  for  historical  study.  His 
judgments  were  unmistakably  clear  and  contained  the  essence 
of  earlier  opinions.  A  great  case  lawyer,  he  was  a  much  greater 
judge,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  and  his  contributions  to 
admiralty  and  prize  law  and  to  testamentary  law  being  particu- 
larly striking;  in  constitutional  law  be  was  a  "  loose  "  rather 
than  a  "  strict  "  constructionist. 

See  Francis  C.  Lowell,  "  Horace  Cray,**  in  Proceeding  of  tkt 
American  Academy,  vol.  39,  pp.  627-637  (Boston,  1904). 

CRAY,  JOHM  DB  (d.  1214).  bishop  of  Norwich,  entered 
Prince  John's  service,  and  at  his  accession  (1199)  was  rapidly 
promoted  in  the  church  till  he  became  bishop  of  Norwich  in 
September  1200.  King  John's  attempt  to  force  him  into  the 
primacy  in  1205  started  the  king's  long  and  fatal  quarrel  with 
Pope  Innocent  III.  Dc  Gray  was  a  hard-working  royal  official, 
in  finance,  in  justice,  in  action,  using  his  position  to  enrich  himself  I 
and  his  family.  In  1209  he  went  to  Ireland  to  govern  it  as 
justiciar.  He  adopted  a  forward  policy,  attempting  to  extend 
the  English  frontier  northward  and  westward,  and  fought  a 
number  of  campaigns  on  the  Shannon  and  in  Fermanagh.  But 
in  ma  be  suffered  a  great  defeat.  He  assimilated  the  coinage  of 


Ireland  to  that' of  England,  and  tried  to  "effect  a  similar  reform 
in  Irish  law.  De  Gray  was  a  good  financier,  and  could  always 
raise  money:  this  probably  explains  the  favour  he  enjoyed  from 
King  John.  In  1313  he  is  found  with  500  knights  at  the  great 
muster  at  Bar  ham  Downs,  when  Philip  Augustus  was  threatening 
to  invade  England.  After  John's  reconciliation  with  Innocent 
he  was  one  of  those  exempted  from  the  general  pardon,  and  was 
forced  to  go  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain  it.  At  Rome  he  so 
completely  gained  over  Innocent  that  the  pope  sent  him  back 
with  papal  letters  recommending  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  (1213);  but  he  died  at  St  Jean  d'Audcly  in  Poitou 
on  bis  homeward  journey  (October  1214). 

GRAY,  JOHN  EDWARD  (1800-1875),  English  naturalist, 
born  at  Walsall,  Staftordshire,  in  1800,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  S.  F.  Gray,  of  that  town,  druggist  and  writer  on 
botany,  and  author  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  kc, 
his  grandfather  being  S.  F.  Gray,  who  translated  the  Pkilosophia 
Botanica  of  Linnaeus  for  the  Introduction  to  Botany  of  James 
Lee  (i7«5-i79S)-  Gray  studied  at  St  Bartholomew's  and  other 
hospitals  for  the  medical  profession,  but  at  an  early  age  was 
attracted  to  the  pursuit  of  botany.  He  assisted  his  father  by 
collecting  notes  on  botany  and  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library  at  the  British  Museum, 
aided  by  Dr  W.  E.  Leach,  assistant  keeper,  and  the  systematic 
synopsis  of  the  Natural  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  3  vols., 
1821,  was  prepared  by  him,  his  father  writing  the  preface  and 
introduction  only.  In  consequence  of  his  application  for  member- 
ship of  the  Linnaean  Society  being  rejected  in  1833,  he  turned 
to  the  study  of  zoology,  writing  on  zoophytes,  shells,  Motlusca 
and  Popilionidae,  still  aided  by  Dr  Leach  at  the  British  Museum. 
In  December  1824  he  obtained  the  post  of  assistant  in  that 
institution;  and  from  that  date  to  December  1839,  when  J.  G. 
Children  retired  from  the  keepership,  be  had  so  zealously  applied 
himself  to  the  study,  classification  and  improvement  of  the 
national  collection  of  zoology  that  he  was  selected  as  the  fittest 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  its  charge.  Immediately  on  bis 
appointment  as  keeper,  he  took  in  hand  the  revision  of  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  collections;  scientific  catalogues 
followed  in  rapid  succession;  the  department  was  raised  in 
importance;  its  poverty  as  well  as  its  wealth  became  known, 
and  whilst  increased  grants,  donations  and  exchanges  made 
good  many  deficiencies,  great  numbers  of  students,  foreign  as 
well  as  English,  availed  themselves  of  its  resources  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  zoology  in  all  its  branches.  In  spile  of  numerous 
obstacles,  be  worked  up  the  department,  within  a  few  years  of 
his  appointment  as  keeper,  to  such  a  state  of  excellence  as  to 
make  it  the  rival  of  the  cabinets  of  Leiden,  Paris  and  Berlin; 
and  later  on  it  was  raised  under  his  management  to  the  dignity 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  zoological  collection  in  the 
world.  Although  seized  with  paralysis  in  1870,  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  keeper  of  zoology,  and  to  contribute 
papers  to  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  his  favourite  journal.and 
to  the  transactions  of  a  few  of  the  learned  societies;  but  at 
Christmas  1874,  having  completed  half  a  century  of  official 
work,  be  resigned  office,  and  died  in  London  on  the  7th  of  March 
1875- 

Gray  was  an  exceedingly  voluminous  writer,  and  his 
interests  were  not  confined  to  natural  history  only,  for  be  took 
an  active  part  in  questions  of  public  importance  of  bis  day,  such 
as  slave  emancipation,  prison  discipline,  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  sanitary  and  municipal  organizations,  the  decimal 
system,  public  education,  extension  of  the  opening  of  museums, 
&c.  He  began  to  publish  in  1820,  and  continued  till  the  year 
of  his  death. 

The  titles  of  the  books,  memoirs  and  miscellaneous  papers  written 
by  him,  accompanied  by  a  few  notes,  fill  a  privately  pnnted  list  of  56 
octavo  pages  with  1 162  entries. 

GRAY,  PATRICK  GRAY,  6th  Bason  (d.  161 2),  was  descended 
from  Sir  Andrew  Gray  (c.  1390-1469)  of  Broxmouth  and  Foulis, 
who  was  created  a  Scottish  peer  as  Lord  Gray,  probably  in  1445- 
Andrew  was  a  leading  figure  in  Scottish  politics  during  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  his  two  successors,  and  visited  England  as  a 
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hostage,  a  diplomatist  and  a  pilgrim.  The  and  Lord  Gray 
his  grandson  Andrew  (d.  1514),  and  the  4th  lord  was  the  lattcr's 
grandson  Patrick  (d.  1582),  a  participant  in  Scottish  politics 
during  the  stormy  time  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Patrick's  son, 
Patrick,  the  5th  lord  (d.  1609),  married  Barbara,  daughter  of 
William,  2nd  Lord  Ruthven,  and  their  son  Patrick,  known  as 
the  "  Master  of  Gray,"  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  Educated 
at  Glasgow  University  and  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  young 
Patrick  was  married  early  in  life  to  Elizabeth  Lyon,  daughter 
of  Lord  Glamis,  whom  he  repudiated  almost  directly;  and 


to  France,  where  he  joined  the  friends  of  Mary, 
of  Scots,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  assisted  the 


French  policy  of  the  Guises  in  Scotland.  He  returned  and  look 
up  his  residence  again  in  Scotland  in  1583,  and  immediately 
began  a  career  of  treachery  and  intrigue,  gaining  James's  favour 
by  disclosing  to  him  his  mother's  secrets,  and  acting  in  agreement 
with  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Arran,  in  order  to  keep  Mary  a 
prisoner  in  England.  In  1584  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
England,  to  effect  a  treaty  between  James  and  Elizabeth 
and  to  exclude  Mary.  His  ambition  incited  him  at  the  same 
time  to  promote  a  plot  to  secure  the  downfall  of  Arran. 
This  was  supported  by  Elizabeth,  and  was  finally  accomplished 
by  letting  loose  the  lords  banished  from  Scotland  for  their 
participation  in  the  rebellion  called  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  who, 
joining  Gray,  took  possession  of  the  king's  person  at  Stirling  in 
1585,  the  league  with  England  being  ratified  by  the  parliament 
in  December.  Gray  now  became  the  intermediary  between  the 
English  government  and  James  on  the  great  question  of  Mary's 
execution,  and  in  1587  he  was  despatched  on  an  embassy  to 
Elizabeth,  ostensibly  to  save  Mary's  life.  Gray  had,  however, 
previously  advised  her  secret  assassination  and  had  endeavoured 
to  overcome  all  James's  scruples;  and  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  carried  treachery  so  far  as  to  advise  her  death  on  this 
occasion,  no  representations  made  by  him  could  have  had  any 
force  or  weight.  The  execution  of  Mary  caused  his  own  downfall 
and  loss  of  political  power  in  Scotland;  and  after  his  return  he 
was  imprisoned  on  charges  of  plots  against  Protestantism,  of 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  king's  marriage,  and  of  having  been 
bribed  to  consent  to  Mary's  death.  He  pleaded  guilty  of  sedition 
and  of  having  obstructed  the  king's  marriage,  and  was  declared 
a  traitor;  but  his  life  was  spared  by  James  and  he  was  banished 
from  the  country,  but  permitted  to  return  in  1580,  when  be  was 
restored  to  his  office  of  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  in  1385.  His  further  career  was  marked  by 
lawlessness  and  misconduct.  In  1592,  together  with  the  5th 
Lord  Bothwell,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the 
king  at  Falkland,  and  the  same  year  earned  considerable  dis- 
credit by  bringing  groundless  accusations  against  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  Robert  Bruce;  while  after  the  king's  accession 
to  the  English  throne  he  was  frequently  summoned  before 
the  authorities  on  account  of  his  conduct.  Notwithstanding, 
he  never  lost  James's  favour.  In  1600  be  succeeded  his  father  as 
6th  Baron  Gray,  and  died  in  161 2. 

Gray  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but,  if  one 
of  the  ablest,  handsomest  and  most  fascinating,  be  was  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  men  of  his  day.  He  married 
as  his  second  wife  in  158$  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert, 
earl  of  Orkney,  and  had  by  her,  besides  six  daughters,  a  son, 
Andrew  (d  1663),  who  succeeded  him  as  7th  Baron  Gray. 
Andrew,  who  served  for  a  long  time  in  the  French  army,  was  a 
supporter,  although  not  a  very  prominent  one,  of  Charles  I.  and 
afterwards  of  Charles  II.  He  was  succeeded  as  8th  Lord  Gray 
by  Patrick  (d.  1711),  a  son  of  his  daughter  Anne,  and  Patrick's 
successor  was  his  kinsman  and  son-in-law  John  (d.  1724)-  On 
the  extinction  of  John's  direct  line  in  1878  the  title  of  Lord  Gray 
passed  to  George  Stuart,  carl  of  Moray.  In  1606  Gray  had  been 
ranked  sixth  among  the  Scottish  baronies. 

BtBLiocxAPHY.— Article  in  Did.  of  Nat\  Bieg.,  and  authorities 
there  quoted :  Gray's  relation  concerning  the  surprise  at  Stirling 
(Bannaiyne  Club  Publnt.  i.  i^j.  1827);  Andrew  Lang,  Hittory  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  (1902);  Peter  Gray.  7"**  Descent  and  Kinship  of 


0RA7.  ROBERT  (1800-1872),  first  bishop  of  Cape  Town  and 
metropolitan  of  South  Africa,  was  born  at  Bishop  Wearmouth, 
Durham,  and  was  the  son  of  Robert  Gray,  bishop  of  Bristol. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  look  orders  in  1833. 
After  holding  the  livings  of  Whitworth,  Durham,  1834-1845,  and 
Stockton-on-Tees  1845-1847,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cape 
Town  in  1847;  the  bishopric  having  been  endowed  through  the 
liberality  of  Miss  (afterwards  Baroness)  Burdclt-Coutts.  Until 
1853  he  was  a  suffragan  of  Canterbury,  but  in  that  year  be 
formally  resigned  his  see  and  was  reappointed  by  letters  patent 
metropolitan  of  South  Africa  in  view  of  the  contemplated 
establishment  of  the  suffragan  dioceses  of  Graham's  Town  and 
Natal.  In  that  capacity  his  coercive  jurisdiction  was  twice 
called  in  question,  and  in  each  case  the  judicial  committee  of  tbe 
privy  council  decided  against  him.  The  best-known  case  is  that 
of  Bishop  Colenso,  whom  Gray  deposed  and  excommunicated  in 
1863.  The  spiritual  validity  of  the  sentence  was  upheld  by  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury  and  tbe  Pan-Anglican  synod  of  1867, 
but  legally  Colenso  remained  bishop  of  Natal.  The  privy  council 
decisions  declared,  in  effect,  that  tbe  Anglican  body  in  South 
Africa  was  on  the  footing  of  a  voluntary  religious  society.  Gray, 
accepting  this  position,  obtained  its  recognition  by  the  mother 
church  as  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  provincial 
synod  was  held  in  1870.  During  his  episcopate  Bishop  Gray 
effected  a  much-needed  organization  of  the  South  African  church, 
to  which  he  added  five  new  bishoprics,  all  carved  out  of  the 
original  diocese  of  Cape  Town.  It  was  also  chiefly  owing  to  his 
suggestions  that  the  universities'  mission  to  Central  Africa  was 
founded. 

GRAY,  SIR  THOMAS  (d.  c.  1369),  English  chronicler,  was  a 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots 
at  Bannockburn  and  who  died  about  1344-  The  younger  Thomas 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  1346;  in  13SS, 
whilst  acting  as  warden  of  Norham  Castle,  he  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  during  his  captivity  in  Edinburgh  Castle  he  devoted  his 
time  to  studying  the  English  chroniclers,  Gildas,  Bedr,  Ranulf 
Higdon  and  others.  Released  in  1357  be  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  east  marches  towards  Scotland  in  1367,  and  he  died  about 
1369.  Gray's  work,  thi  Scalacronica  (so  called,  perhaps,  from 
tbe  scaling-ladder  in  the  crest  of  the  Grays),  is  a  chronicle  of 
English  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  about  tbe  year  1362. 
It  is,  however,  only  valuable  for  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.  and  part  of  that  of  Edward  HI.,  being  especially 
so  for  the  account  of  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  in 
which  the  author's  father  and  the  author  himself  took  part. 
Writing  in  Norman-French,  Gray  tells  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
of  the  fights  at  Bannockburn,  Byland  and.  Dupplin,  and  makes 
some  mention  of  the  troubles  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  He  also  narrates  the  course  of  the  war  in  France 
between  1355  and  1361;  possibly  he  was  present  during  some 
of  these  campaigns. 

The  S<alacronita  was  summarised  by  John  Leland  in  the  16th 
century;  the  part  dealing  with  the  period  from  1066  to  the  end, 
together  with  the  prologue,  was  edited  for  the  Maitland  Club  by 
J.  Stevenson  (1836);  and  the  part  from  1274  to  1361  was  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  (Glasgow,  1907).  In  tbe 
extant  manuscript,  which  is  in  Corpus  Chritti  College,  Cambridge, 
there  is  a  gap  extending  from  about  1340  to  1355,  and  Gray's 
account  of  this  period  is  only  known  from  Lcland's  summary. 

GRAY,  THOMAS  (1716-1771),  English  poet,  the  fifth  and  sole 
surviving  child  of  Philip  and  Dorothy  Gray,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  26th  of  December  17 16.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Antrobus,  and  in  partnership  with  her  sister  Mary  she  kept  a 
millinery  shop  in  Cornhill.  This  and  the  house  connected  with 
it  were  the  property  of  Philip  Gray,  a  money-scrivener,  who 
married  Dorothy  in  1706  and  lived  with  her  in  the  house,  the 
sisters  renting  the  shop  from  him  and  supporting  themselves 
by  its  profits.  Philip  Gray  had  impaired  the  fortune  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  a  wealthy  London  merchant;  yet  he 
was  sufficiently  well-to-do,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  was  building 
a  house  upon  some  property  of  his  own  at  Wanstead.  But  he 
was  selfish  and  brutal,  and  in  1735  his  wife  took  son 
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step*  to  obtain  a  separation  from  him.  At  this  date  she  had 
given  birth  to  twelve  children,  of  whom  Thomas  was  the  only 
survivor.  He  owed  his  life  as  well  as  his  education  to  this 
"careful,  tender  mother,"  as  he  calls  her.  The  child  was 
suffocating  when  she  opened  one  of  his  veins  with  ber  own  hand. 
He  went  at  ber  expense  to  Eton  in  1727,  and  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  her  brother,  William  Antrobus,  one  of  the  assistant- 
masters,  during  some  part  at  least  of  his  school-life. 

At  Eton  Gray's  closest  friends  were  Horace  Walpole,.  Richard 
West  (son  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  and  grandson  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Burnet),  and  Thomas  Ashton,  afterwards  fellow 
of  Eton.  This  little  coterie  was  dubbed  "  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  ";  its  members  were  studious  and  literary,  and  took 
tittle  part  in  the  amusements  of  their  fellows.  In  1734  Gray 
matriculated  at  Peterhousc,  Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Robert  Antrobus,  had  been  a  fellow.  At  Cambridge  he  had  once 
more  the  companionship  of  Walpole  and  Ashton  who  were  at 
King's,  but  West  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Gray  made  at 
this  time  the  firmest  and  most  constant  friendship  of  his  life 
with  Thomas  Wharton  (not  the  poet  Warton)  of  Pembroke 
College.  He  was  maintained  by  his  mother,  and  his  straitened 
means  were  eked  out  by  certain  small  exhibitions  from  his 
college.  His  conspicuous  abilities  and  known  devotion  to  study 
perhaps  atoned  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  for  his  indifference 
to  the  regular  routine  of  study;  for  mathematics  in  particular 
he  had  an  aversion  which  was  the  one  exception  to  his  almost 
limitless  curiosity  in  other  directions.  During  his  first  Cambridge 
period  he  learnt  Italian  "  like  any  dragon,"  and  made  translations 
from  Guarini,  Dante  and  Tasso,  some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. In  September  1738  he  is  in  the  agony  of  leaving  college, 
nor  can  we  trace  his  movements  with  any  certainty  for  a  while, 
though  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  spent  much  time  with 
Horace  Walpole,  and  made  in  his  company  some  fashionable 
acquaintances  in  London.  On  the  29th  of  March  1739,  he 
started  with  Walpole  for  a  long  continental  tour,  for  the  expenses 
of  which  it  is  probable  that  his  father,  for  once,  came  in  some 
measure  to  his  assistance.  In  Paris,  Gray  visited  the  great  with 
his  friend,  studied  the  picture-galleries,  went  to  tragedies, 
comedies,  operas  and  cultivated  there  that  taste  for  the  French 
classical  dramatists,  especially  Racine,  whom  he  afterwards  tried 
to  imitate  in  the  fragmentary  "  Agrippina."  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  be  travels  through  France  with  Caesar  constantly 
in  his  hands,  ever  noting  and  transcribing.  In  the  same  way,  in 
croisiruj  the  Alps  and  in  Piedmont,  be  has  "  Livy  in  the  chaise 
with  him  and  Silius  Italicus  too."  In  Italy  he  made  a  long 
sojourn,  principally  at  Florence,  where  Walpolc's  life-long 
correspondent,  Horace  Mann,  was  British  envoy,  and  received 
and  treated  the  travellers  most  hospitably.  But  Rome  and 
Naples  are  also  described  in  Gray's  letters,  sometimes  vividly, 
always  amusingly,  and  in  his  notes  are  almost  catalogued. 
Herculaneum,  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  young  poet 
and  antiquary,  had  been  discovered  the  year  before.  At 
length  in  April  1741  Gray  and  Walpole  set  out  northwards  for 
ReRrio.  Here  they  quarrelled.  Gray,  "  never  a  boy,"  was  a 
student,  and  At  times  retiring;  Walpole,  in  his  way  a  student 
too,  was  at  this  time  a  very  social  being,  somewhat  too  frivolous, 
and,  what  was  worse,  too  patronizing.  He  good-humouredly 
uid  at  a  later  date,  "  Gray  loves  to  find  fault,"  and  this  fault- 
finding  was  expressed,  no  doubt  with  exaggeration,  in  a  letter 
to  Ashton,  who  violated  Gray's  confidence.  The  rupture 
followed,  and  with  two  friends,  John  Chute  of  the  Vyne,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  young  Francis  Whit  bed,  Gray  went  to  Venice  to 
see  the  doge  wed  the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day.  Thence  he 
ome  attended  only  by  a  loquaiz  dt  voyage,  visiting 
i  more  the  Grande  Chartreuse  where  he  left  in  the  album  of 
the  brotherhood  those  beautiful  alcaics,  O  Tu  ttvera  Rdigio 
Uci,  which  reveal  his  characteristic  melancholy  (enhanced  by 
solitude  and  est  rangement)  and  that  sense  of  the  glory  as  distinct 
from  the  horror  of  mountain  scenery  to  which  perhaps  he  was 
the  first  of  Englishmen  to  give  adequate  expression.  On  the 
iSth  of  September  1741  we  find  him  in  London,  astonishing  the 
boys  with  his  deep  ruffles,  large  bag-wig  and  long  sword, 


and  "  mortified  "  under  the  hands  of  the  English  barber.  On 
the  6th  of  November  his  father  died;  Philip  Gray  had,  it  is 
evident,  been  less  savage  and  niggardly  at  last  to  those  who 
were  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  death  left  his  wife  and  son 
some  measure  of  assured  peace  and  comfort 

London  was  Gray's  headquarters  for  more  than  a  year,  with 
occasional  visits  to  Stoke  Poges,  to  which  his  mother  and  Mary 
Antrobus  had  retired  from  business  to  live  with  their  sister, 
Mrs  Rogers.  At  Stoke  he  heard  of  the  death  of  West,  to  whom 
he  had  sent  the  "  Ode  on  Spring,"  which  was  returned  to  him 
unopened.  It  was  an  unexpected  blow,  shocking  in  all  its 
circumstances,  especially  if  we  believe  the  story  that  his  friend's 
frail  life  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  discovery  that  the  mother 
whom  be  tenderly  loved  had  been  an  unfaithful  wife,  and,  as 
some  say,  poisoned  ber  husband.  About  this  tragedy  Gray 
preserved  a  mournful  silence,  broken  only  by  the  pathetic  sonnet, 
and  some  Latin  lines,  in  which  be  laments  his  loss.  The  year 
1742,  was,  for  him,  fruitful  in  poetic  effort,  of  which,  however, 
much  was  incomplete.  The  "Agrippina,"  the  Dt  principiis 
Ccgilandi,  the  splenetic  "  Hymn  to  Ignorance  "  in  which  be 
contemplates  his  return  to  the  university,  remain  fragments; 
but  besides  the  two  poems  already  mentioned,  the  "  Ode  on  a 
Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  "  and  the  "  Hymn  to  Adver- 
sity," perhaps  the  most  faultless  of  his  poems,  were  written 
before  the  close  of  the  summer.  After  hesitating  between 
Trinity  Hall  and  Pcterbouse,  he  returned  to  the  latter,  probably 
as  a  fellow-commoner.  He  had  hitherto  neglected  to  read  for  & 
degree;  be  proceeded  to  that  of  LL.B.  in  1744.  In  1745  a 
reconciliation  with  Walpole,  long  desired  probably  on  both  sides, 
was  effected  through  the  kind  offices  of  Chute's  sister.  In  1746 
he  spent  his  time  between  Cambridge,  Stoke  and  London;  was 
much  with  Walpole;  graphically  describes  the  trial  of  the 
Scottish  rebel  lords,  and  studied  Greek  with  avidity;  but  "  the 
muse,"  which  by  this  time  perhaps  had  stimulated  him  to  begin 
the  "  Elegy,"  "  has  gone,  and  left  him  in  much  worse  company." 
In  town  he  finds  his  friends  Chute  and  Whithcd  returned  to 
England,  and  " flaunts  about"  in  public  places  with  them. 
The  year  1747  produced  only  the  ode  on  Walpole 'a  cat,  and  we 
gather  that  he  is  mainly  engaged  in  reading  with  a  very  critical 
eye,  and  interesting  himself  more  in  the  troubles  of  Pembroke 
College,  in  which  he  almost  seems  to  live,  than  in  the  affairs  of 
Peterhousc.  In  this  year  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mason,  his  future  biographer.  In  1748  he  first  came  before  the 
public,  but  anonymously,  in  Dodslcy 's  MisttUany,  in  which 
appeared  the  Eton  ode,  the  ode  on  spring,  and  that  on  the  cat. 
In  the  same  year  be  sent  to  Wharton  the  beginning  of  the  didactic 
poem,  "  The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,"  which 
remains  a  fragment.  His  aunt,  Mary  Antrobus,  died  in  1749. 

There  is  little  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  days  till  1750, 
when  from  Stoke  he  sent  Walpole  "  a  thing  to  which  he  had  at 
last  put  an  end."  The  "  thing  "  was  the  "  Elegy."  It  was 
shown  about  in  manuscript  by  his  admiring  friend;  it  was 
impudently  pirated,  and  Gray  had  it  printed  by  Dodslcy  in 
self-defence.  Even  thus  it  had  "a  pinch  or  two  in  its  cradle," 
of  which  it  long  bore  the  marks.  The  publication  led  to  the  one 
I  incident  in  Gray's  life  which  has  a  touch  of  romance.  At  Stoke- 
|  house  had  come  to  live  the  widowed  Lady  Cobham,  who  learnt 
that  (be"  author  of  the  "  Elegy  "  was  her  neighbour.  At  her 
instance,  Lady  Scbaub,  her  visitor,  and  Miss  Speed,  her  protegee, 
paid  him  a  call;  the  poet  was  out,  and  his  quiet  mother  and 
aunts  were  somewhat  flustered  at  the  apparition  of  these  women 
of  fashion,  whose  acquaintance  Gray  had  already  made  in  town. 
Hence  the  humorous  "Long  Story."  A  platonic  affection 
sprang  up  between  Gray  and  Miss  Speed;  rumour,  upon  the 
death  of  Lady  Cobham,  said  that  they  were  to  be  married,  but 
the  lady  escaped  this  mild  destiny  to  become  the  Baroness  de  la 
Peyriire,  afterwards  Countess  Viry,  and  a  dangerous  political 
intrifuanU. 

In  1753  all  Gray's  completed  poems,  except  the  sonnet  on  the 
death  of  West,  were  published  by  Dodslcy  in  a  handsome  volume 
illustrated  by  Richard  Bentlcy,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  master 
of  Trinity.    To  these  designs  we  owe  the  verses  to  the  artist 
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which  were  posthumously  published  from  a  MS.  torn  at  the  end. 
In  the  same  year  Gray's  mother  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Stoke  Poges,  the  scene  of  the  "  Elegy,"  in  the 
same  grave  with  Mary  Antrobus.  A  visit  to  his  friend  Dr 
Wharton  at  Durham  later  in  the  year  revives  his  earlier  impres- 
sions of  that  bolder  scenery  which  is  henceforth  to  be  in  the 
main  the  framework  of  his  muse.  Already  in  1752  be  bad 
almost  completed  "  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  in  which,  and  in 
"  The  Bard,"  the  imagery  is  largely  furnished  forth  by  mountain 
and  torrent.  The  latter  poem  long  held  fire;  Gray  was  stimu- 
lated to  finish  it  by  bearing  the  blind  Welsh  harper  Parry  at 
Cambridge.  Both  odes  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  press  which 
Walpole  had  set  up  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  were  printed  together 
there  in  1757.  They  are  genuinely  Pindaric,  that  is,  with  corre- 
sponding strophes,  antislrophcs  and  epodes.  As  the  Greek 
motto  prefixed  to  them  implies,  they  were  vocal  to  the  intelligent 
only;  and  these  at  first  were  few.  But  the  odes,  if  tbey  did  not 
attain  the  popularity  of  the  "  Elegy,"  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  English  poetry,  and  the  influence  of "  The  Bard  " 
may  be  traced  even  in  that  great  but  very  fruitful  imposture, 
the  pscudo-Ossian  of  Macphcrson.  Gray  yields  to  the  impulse 
of  the  Romantic  movement;  he  has  long  been  an  admirer  of 
ballad  poetry;  before  he  wrote  "  The  Bard  "  he  had  begun  to 
study  Scandinavian  literature,  and  the*  two  "  Norse  Odes," 
written  in  1761,  were  in  style  and  metrical  form  strangely 
anticipative  of  Coleridge  and  Scott.  Meanwhile  his  Cambridge 
life  bad  been  vexed  by  the  freaks  of  the  fellow-commoners  of 
Peterhousc,  a  peculiarly  riotous  set.  He  bad  suffered  great 
inconvenience  for  a  lime  by  the  burning  of  his  property  in 
Cornbill,  and  so  nervous  was  he  on  the  subject  of  fire  that  he 
had  provided  himself  with  a  rope-ladder  by  which  be  might 
descend  from  his  college  window.  Under  this  window  a  hunting- 
party  of  these  rude  lads  raised  in  the  early  morning  the  cry 
of  fire;  the  poet's  night-capped  bead  appeared  and  was  at 
once  withdrawn.  This,  or  little  more  than  this,  was  the  simple 
fact  oat  of  which  arose  the  legend  still  current  at  Cambridge. 
The  servile  authoritics-of  Pcterhouse  treated  Gray's  complaints 
with  scant  respect,  and  he  migrated  to  Pembroke  College.  "  I 
left  my  lodgings,"  he  said,  "because  the  rooms  were  noisy,  and 
the  people  of  the  house  dirty." 

In  1758  died  Mrs  Rogers,  and  Gray  describes  himself  as 
employed  at  Stoke  in  "  dividing  nothing  "  between  himself  and 
the  survivjng  aunt,  Mrs  Oliffe,  whom  he  calls  "  the  spawn  of 
Cerberus  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantlcy."  In  1759  be  availed 
himself  of  the  MS.  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  then  for  the 
first  time  open  to  the  public,  made  a  very  long  sojourn  in  town, 
and  in  1761  witnessed  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  of  which 
to  his  friend  Brown  of  Pembroke  he  wrote  a  very  vivacious 
account.  In  his  last  years  he  revealed  a  craving  for  a  life  less 
sedentary  than  heretofore.  He  visited  various  picturesque 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  exploring  great  houses  and  ruined 
abbeys;  be  was  the  pioneer  of  the  modern  tourist,  noting  and 
describing  in  the  spirit  now  of  the  poet,  now  of  the  art-critic, 
now  of  the  antiquary.  In  1762  be  travelled  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire;  in  1764  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  thence 
went  to  Southampton  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  1765  be 
revisits  Scotland;  he  is  tbc  guest  of  Lord  Strathmore  at  Glamis; 
and  revels  in  "  those  monstrous  creatures  of  God,"  the  Highland 
mountains.  His  most  notable  achievement  in  this  direction 
was  his  journey  among  the  English  lakes,  of  which  be  wrote  an 
interesting  account  to  Wharton;  and  even  in  1770,  the  year 
before  his  death,  he  visited  with  his  young  friend  Norton  Nicholls 
"five  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  of  the  kingdom,"  and 
descended  the  Wye  for  40  m.  In  all  these  quests  he  displays  a 
physical  energy  which  surprises  and  even  perplexes  us.  His 
true  academic  status  was  worthily  secured  in  1768,  when  the 
duke  of  Grafton  offered  him  the  professorship  of  modern  history 
which  in  1762  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Bute. 
He  wrote  in  1769  the  "  Installation  Ode  "upon  the  appointment 
of  Grafton  as  chancellor  of  the  university.  It  was  almost  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  successfully  executed  a  task,  not,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  self-imposed;  the  great  founders  of  the 


university  are  tactfully  memorized  and  pass  before  us  in  a  kind 
of  heraldic  splendour.  He  bore  with  indifference  the  taunts 
to  which,  from  Junius  and  others,  be  was  exposed  for  this 
tribute  to  his  patron.  He  was  contemplating  a  journey  to 
Switzerland  to  visit  his  youthful  friend  de  Bonstctten  when,  in 
the  summer  of  177 1,  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  decline  in  his 
physical  powers.  He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  when 
dining  in  his  college  ball,  and  died  of  gout  in  the  stomach  on  the 
30th  of  July  1771.  His  last  moments  were  attended  by  his 
cousin  Mary  Antrobus,  postmistress  through  his  influence  at 
Cambridge  and  daughter  of  his  Eton  tutor;  and  be  was  laid 
beside  bis  beloved  mother  in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke  Poges. 

Owing  to  his  shyness  and  reserve  he  bad  few  intimate  friends, 
but  to  these  his  loss  was  irreparable;  for  to  them  he  revealed 
himself  either  in  boyish  levity  and  banter,  or  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic counsel  and  tender  and  yet  manly  consolation;  to  them 
he  imparted  his  quiet  but  keen  observation  of  passing  events 
or  the  stores  of  his  extensive  reading  in  literature  ancient, 
medieval  or  modern;  and  with  Proteus-like  variety  be  writes 
at  one  time  as  a  speculative  philosopher,  at  another  as  a  critic 
in  art  or  music,  at  another  as  a  meteorologist  and  nature-lover. 
His  friendship  with  the  young,  after  his  migration  to  Pembroke 
College,  is  a  noteworthy  trait  in  his  character.  With  Lord 
Strathmore  and  the  Lyons  and  with  William  Falgrave  he  con- 
versed as  an  elder  brother,  and  Norton  Nicholls  of  Trinity  Hall 
lost  in  him  a  second  father,  who  had  taught  him  to  think  and  feel. 
The  brilliant  young  foreigner,  de  Bonstctten,  looked  back  after 
a  long  and  chequered  career  with  remembrance  still  vivid  to  the 
days  in  which  the  poet  so  soon  to  die  taught  him  to  read  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  in  the  monastic  gloom  of  Cambridge.  With 
the  elderly  "  Levites  "  of  tbe  place  he  was  less  in  sympathy; 
they  dreaded  his  sarcastic  vein;  tbey  were  conscious  that  he 
laughed  at  them,  and  in  the  polemics  of  tbe  university  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  free  lance,  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  Lampoons 
of  his  were  privately  circulated  with  effect,  and  that  be  could  be 
the  fiercest  of  satirists  the  "  Cambridge  Courtship  "  on  tbe 
candidature  of  Lord  Sandwich  for  the  office  of  high  steward,  and 
the  verses  on  Lord  Holland's  mimic  ruins  at  Westgate,  sufficiently 
prove.  The  faculty  which  be  displayed  In  humour  and  satire 
was  denied  to  his  more  serious  muse;  there  all  was  tbe  fruit  of 
long  delay;  of  that  higher  inspiration  be  had  a  thin  but  very 
precious  vein,  and  the  sublimity  which  be  undoubtedly  attained 
was  reached  by  an  effort  of  which  captious  and  even  sympathetic 
criticism  can  discover  tbe  traces.  In  his  own  time  be  was 
regarded  as  an  innovator,  for  like  Collins  he  revived  the  poetic 
diction  of  the  past,  and  tbe  adverse  judgments  of  Johnson  and 
others  upon  his  work  are  in  fact  a  defence  of  tbe  current  literary 
traditions.  Few  men  have  published  so  b'ttle  to  so  much 'effect; 
few  have  attained  to  fame  with  so  little  ambition.  His  favourite 
maxim  was  "  to  be  employed  is  to  be  happy,"  but  he  was  always 
employed  in  tbe  first  instance  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  soul, 
and  to  this  end  and  no  other  he  made  himself  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  at  Cambridge  in  the  interval  between  Bcntley 
and  Porson.  His  genius  was  receptive  rather  than  creative, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  lacked  energy  to  achieve  that 
history  of  English  poetry  which  he  once  projected,  and  for  which 
he  possessed  far  more  knowledge  and  insight  than  the  poet 
Thomas  Wart  on,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  task.  He  had  a  fine 
taste  in  music,  painting  and  architecture;  and  his  correspondence 
includes  a  wide  survey  of  such  European  literature  as  was 
accessible  to  him,  with  criticisms,  sometimes  indeed  a  little 
limited  and  insular,  yet  of  a  singularly  fresh  and  modern  cast. 
In  person  he  was  below  the  middle  height,  but  well-made,  and 
his  face,  in  wbicb  tbe  primness  of  his  features  was  redeemed 
by  his  flashing  eyes,  was  the  index  of  his  character.  There  was 
a  touch  of  affectation  in  his  demeanour,  and  he  was  sometimes 
reticent  and  secretive  even  to  his  best  friends.  He  was  a  rctmcd 
Epicurean  in  his  habits,  and  a  deist  rather  than  a  Christian  in 
his  religious  beliefs;  but  his  friend,  Mrs  Bonfoy,  had  "  taught 
him  to  pray  "  and  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  flippant 
scepticism.  In  a  beautiful  alcaic  stanza  he  pronounces  the  man 
supremely  happy  who  in  Ibe  depths  of  the  heart  is  conscious 
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of  the  "fount  of  tears,"  tnd  his  characteristic  melancholy, 
except  in  the  few  hours  when  it  was  indeed  black,  was  not  a 
pitiable  state;  rather,  it  was  one  secret  of  the  charm  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  poet. 

A  very  complete  bibliography  of  Gray  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Brad- 
shaw's  edition  of  the  poems  in  the  Aldine  aeries.  Dodslcy  published 
ten  ot  the  poems,  exclusive  of  the  "  Long  Stocy,"  in  1768.  Mason  s 
Lift  of  Cray  (1778)  included  the  poems  and  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished fragments,  with  a  selection  from  his  letters,  much  garbled. 
Mathias  in  1B14  reprinted  Mason's  edition  and  added  much  from 
Gray's  MS.  commentaries  together  with  some  more  of  his  transla- 
tion*. The  most  exhaustive  edition  of  Gray's  writings  was  achieved 
by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  who  first  did  justice  to  the  correspondence 
with  Wharton  and  Norton  Nicholls  (5  vols.,  Pickering,  1836-1 843: 
correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason,  Bent  Icy,  1853):  see  also  the 
edition  o(  the  works  by  Edmund  Gossc  (4  vols.  1884);  the  Life 
by  the  same  in  Ens.  Men  of  Letters  (and  ed.,  1889);  some  further 
relics  are  given  in  Cray  and  Hit  Friends  by  D.  C.  Tovey  (Cambridge, 
1*90);  and  a  new  edition  of  the  letters  copiously  annotated  by  D. 
C.  Tovey  is  in  the  Standard  Library  (1900-1007).  NkhoU's 
Iliusireium*.  vol.  vi.  p.  805.  quoted  by  Professor  Kittrcdge  in  the 
Nation,  Sept.  12th,  1900.  gives  the  true  story  of  Gray's  migration 
to  Pembroke  College.  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on  Gray  in  Ward  s 
fikBii4  Potts  ia  one  of  the  minor  classics  of  literary  criticism. 

(D.  C.  To.) 

GRAY  (or  Gkey),  WALTER  DE  (d.  1255),  English  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  a  nephew  of  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  owed  his  early  and  rapid 
preferment  in  church  and  state  to  the  favour  of  King  John, 
becoming  the  king's  chancellor  in  1205,  and  being  chosen  bishop 
of  Lichfield  in  1  210.  He  was,  however,  not  allowed  to  keep  this 
bishopric,  but  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  in  12 14,  resigning 
his  office  as  chancellor  in  the  same  year.  Gray  was  with  John 
when  the  king  signed  Magna  Carta  in  June  1215;  soon  after 
this  event  he  left  England  on  the  king's  business,  and  it  was 
during  his  absence  that  he  was  forced  into  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  owing  his  election  to  the  good  offices  of  John  and  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  regarded  with  much 
favour  by  this  king,  who  employed  him  on  important  errands 
to  foreign  potentates,  and  left  him  as  guardian  of  England  when 
be  went  to  France  in  1242.  Afterwards  the  archbishop  seems 
to  have  been  less  favourably  disposed  towards  Henry,  and  for  a 
time  be  absented  himself  from  public  business;  however,  in 
>>SS>  he  visited  London  to  attend  a  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
died  at  Fulham  on  the  1st  of  May  1255.  Gray  was  always 
anxious  to  assert  his  archiepiscopal  authority  Over  Scotland, 
and  to  maintain  it  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
in  neither  case  was  be  very  successful.  He  built  the  south 
transept  of  the  minster  at  York  and  bought  for  his  sec  the 
village,  afterwards  called  Bishopt horpe,  which  is  still  the  residence 
of  the  archbishop  of  York.  He  was  also  generous  to  the  church 
st  Ripon.  Gray  was  regarded  by  bis  contemporaries  as  an 
avaricious,  but  patriotic  man. 

CRAY,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisscmcnt 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Saonc,  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6nc,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Vcsoul  by  the 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1006)  5742.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  steep,  but  it  possesses  broad  and  beautiful  quays 
and  has  a  busy  port.  Three  bridges,  one  dating  from  the  18th 
century,  unite  it  to  suburbs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on 
which  is  the  railway-station  from  which  lines  branch  off  to 
Auxonne,  Dijon,  Bcsancon  and  Culmont-Chalindrey.  The 
Principal  buildings  arc  the  Gothic  church,  restored  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance  but  with  a  modern  portal,  and  the  hotel  de 
ville,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1568.  The  latter  building  has  a 
handsome  facade  decorated  with  columns  of  red  granite.  Gray 
is  the  scat  of  a  subprefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
•nd  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  communal  college 
and  a  small  museum.  It  has  large  flour-mills;  among  the  other 
industries  is  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  iron  goods. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  transit  traffic  in  goods  from  the 
south  of  France  and  the  colonies,  and  trade  in  iron,  corn,  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  wine,  wood,  &c,  much  of  which  is  carried 
byriver.  Gray  was  founded  in  the  7th  century.  Its  fortifications 
were  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  During  the  Franco-German  War 


General  von  Wcrdcr  concentrated  his  amy  corps  in  the  town 
and  held  it  for  a  month,  making  it  the  point  d'appui  of  move- 
menu  towards  Dijon  and  Langres,  as  well  as  towards  Besancon. 

Gray  gave  its  name  to  the  distinguished  English  family  of 
de  Gray,  Gray  or  Grey,  Anschitcl  de  Gray  being  mentioned  as 
an  Oxfordshire  tenant  in  Domesday. 

GRAYLING  (Tkymallus),  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Salmonidae.  The  best  known  are  the  "  poisson  bleu  "  of  the 
Canadian  voyageura,  and  the  European  species,  Tkymallus 
vulgaris  (the  Asek  or  Atche  of  Germany,  ombre  of  France,  and 
tcmola  of  Upper  Italy).  This  latter  species  is  esteemed  on 
account  of  its  agreeable  colours  (especially  of  the  dorsal  fin),  its 
well-flavoured  flesh,  and  the  sport  it  affords  to  anglers.  The 
grayling  differ  from  the  genus  Salmo  in  the  smaller  mouth  with 
comparatively  feeble  dentition,  in  the  larger  scales,  and  especially 
in  the  much  greater  development  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  contains 
20  to  24  rays.  These  beautiful  fishes,  of  which  five  or  six  species 
are  known,  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America.  The  European  species, 
T.  vulgaris  or  vexillifer,  attains,  though  rarely,  a  length  of  2  ft. 
The  colours  during  life  are  remarkably  changeable  and  iridescent; 
small  dark  spots  are  sometimes  present  on  the  body;  the  very 
high  dorsal  fin  is  beautifully  marked  with  purplish  bands  and 
ocelli  In  England  and  Scotland  the  grayling  appears  to  have 
had  originally  a  rather  irregular  distribution,  but  tt  has  now 
been  introduced  into  a  great  number  of  rivers;  it  is  not  found  in 
Ireland.  It  is  more  generally  distributed  in  Scandinavia  and 
Russia,  and  the  mountain  streams  of  central  Europe  southwards 
to  the  Alpine  water  of  Upper  Italy.  Specimens  attaining  to  a 
weight  of  4  lb  are  very  scarce. 

GRAYS  THURROCK,  or  Gkays,  an  urban  district  in  the  south- 
eastern parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the  Thames, 
20  m.  E.  by  S.  from  London  by  the  London,  Tilbury  &  Southend 
railway.  Pop.  (1001)  13,834.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  wholly  rebuilt,  retains  some  Norman  work.  The  town 
takes  its  name  from  a  family  of  Gray  who  held  the  manor  for 
three  centuries  from  1149.  There  are  an  endowed  and  two 
training  ship  schools.  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity;  and  the  geological  formations  exhibiting  the  process 
of  silting  up  of  a  former  river  channel  are  exposed  in  the  quarries, 
and  contain  large  mammalian  remains.  The  town  has  trade  in 
bricks,  lime  and  cement. 

GRAZ  [Gkatz],  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy  and  crown- 
land  of  Styria,  140  m.  S.W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1000) 
138,370.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Mur, 
just  where  this  rive*  enters  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  position  has  given  rise  to  the  punning  French 
description,  La  Ville  da  grdees  sur  la  riviere  del'amour.  The  main 
town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Schloss- 
bcrg  (1545  ft.)  which  dominates  the  town.  The  beautiful  valley 
traversed  by  the  Mur,  known  as  the  Grazer  Feld  and  bounded 
by  the  Wildonerbergc,  extends  to  the  south;  to  the  S.W.  rise 
the  Bacber  Gebirge  and  the  Koralpen;  to  the  N.  the  Schockel 
(4745  ft.),  and  to  the  N.W.  the  Alps  of  Upper  Styria.  On  the 
Schlossberg,  which  can  be  ascended  by  a  cable  tram  way,  beautiful 
parks  have  been  laid  out,  and  on  its  top  is  the  bell-tower,  60  ft. 
high,  and  the  quaint  clock-tower,  52  ft.  high,  which  bears  a 
gigantic  dock-dial.  At  the  foot  of  the  Schlossberg  is  the  Stadl- 
Park. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  of  the  city  the  most  important 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Aegidius,  a  Gothic  building  erected  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1450-1462  on  the  site  of  a  previous 
church  mentioned  as  early  as  1157.  It  has  been  several  times 
modified  and  redecorated,  more  particularly  in  1718.  The 
present  copper  spire  dates  from  1663.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  stained-glass  windows  of  modern  date,  costly 
shrines,  paintings  and  tombs.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  mausoleum  church  erected  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  Worthy  of  mention  also  arc  the  parish  church,  a 
Late  Gothic  building,  finished  in  1520,  and  restored  in  1875, 
which  possesses  an  altar  piece  by  Tintoretto;  the  Augustinian 
cburcb,  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  university  since  1827; 
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the  small  Leech  Kirche,  an  interesting  building  in  Early  Gothic 
style,  dating  from  the  13th  century,  and  the  Hers  Jcsu-Kirche, 
a  building  in  Early  Gothic  style,  finished  in  1801,  with  a  tower 
360  ft.  high.  Of  the  secular  buildings  the  most  important  is  the 
Landhaus,  where  the  local  diet  holds  its  sittings,  erected  in  the 
1 6th  century  in  the  Renaissance  style.  It  possesses  an  interesting 
portal  and  a  beautiful  arcaded  court,  and  amongst  the  curiosities 
preserved  here  is  the  Styrian  hat.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
Zcughaus  or  arsenal,  built  in  1644,  which  contains  a  very  rich 
collection  of  weapons  of  the  15th-!  ;:h  centuries,  and  which  is 
maintained  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  250  years  ago. 
The  town  hall,  built  in  1807,  and  rebuilt  in  1802  in  the  German 
Renaissance  style,  and  the  imperial  castle,  dating  from  the  nth 
century,  now  used  as  government  offices,  are  also  worth  notice. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  i*  the  university 
founded  in  1586  by  the  Austrian  archduke  Charles  Francis,  and 
restored  in  1817  after  an  interruption  of  45  years.  It  is  now 
housed  in  a  magnificent  building,  finished  in  1895,  and  is  endowed 
with  numerous  scientific  laboratories  and  a  rich  library.  It 
had  in  1001  a  teaching  staff  of  161  professors  and  lecturers, 
and  1652  students,  including  many  Italians  from  the  KQstenland 
and  Dalmatia.  The  Joanneum  Museum,  founded  in  181 1  by  the 
archduke  John  Baptist,  has  become  very  rich  in  many  depart- 
ments, and  an  additional  huge  building  in  the  rococo  style  was 
erected  in  1895  for  its  accommodation.  The  technical  college, 
founded  in  1814  by  the  archduke  John  Baptist,  bad  in  1901 
about  400  pupils. 

An  active  trade,  fostered  by  abundant  railway  communications, 
is  combined  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  paper, 
chemicals,  vinegar,  physical  and  optical  instruments,  besides 
artistic  printing  and  lithography.  The  extensive  workshops 
of  the  Southern  railway  are  at  Graz,  and  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  the  rich  coal-fields  of  Koflach  the  number  of  industrial 
establishments  has  greatly  increased. 

Amongst  the  numerous  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
arc:  the  Hilmteich,  with  the  Hilmwartc,  about  100  ft.  high; 
and  the  Rosenberg  (1570  ft.),  whence  the  ascent  of  the  Platte 
(2136  ft.)  with  extensive  view  is  made.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Rosenberg  is  Maria  GrUn,  with  a  large  sanatorium.  All  these 
places  are  situated  to  the  N.  of  Graz.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mur  is  the  pilgrimage  church  of  Maria  Trost,  built  in  1714; 
on  the  right  bank  is  the  castle  of  Eggenberg,  built  in  the  17th 
century.  To  the  SAW  is  the  Buchkogcl  (2150  ft.),  with  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  and  a  little  farther  south  is  the  watering-place  of 
Tobelbad. 

History. — Graz  may  possibly  have  been  a  Roman  site,  but 
the  first  mention  of  it  under  its  present  name  is  in  a  document 
of  A4».  881,  after  which  it  became  the  residence  of  the  rulers 
of  the  surrounding  district,  known  later  as  Styria.  Its  privileges 
were  confirmed  by  King  Rudolph  I.  in  1281.  Surrounded  with 
walls  and  fosses  in  1435.  it  was  able  in  1481  to  defend  itself 
against  the  Hungarians  under  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  in  1520 
and  1532  the  Turks  attacked  it  with  as  little  success.  As  early 
as  1 530  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  preached  in  Graz  by  Seifricd 
and  Jacob  von  Eggenberg,  and  in  1540  Eggenberg  founded  the 
Paradics  or  Lutheran  school,  in  which  Kepler  afterwards  taught. 
But  the  archduke  Charles  burned  20,000  Protestant  books  in 
the  square  of  the  present  lunatic  asylum,  and  succeeded  by  his 
oppressive  measures  in  bringing  the  city  again  under  the  authority 
of  Rome.  From  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th  century  Graz  was 
the  residence  of  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Habsburg,  a  branch 
which  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  in  1619  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand  IL  New  fortifications  were  constructed  in  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  by  Franz  von  Poppcndorf,  and  in  1644  the 
town  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  family  of  Ferdinand  III.  The 
French  were  in  possession  of  the  place  in  1797  and  again  in  1805; 
and  in  1809  Marshal  Macdonald  having,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  entered  the  citadel  which  he  had 
vainly  besieged,  blew  it  all  up  with  the  exception  of  the  bell- 
tower  and  the  citizens'  or  clock  tower.  It  benefited  greatly 
during  the  19th  century  from  the  care  of  the  archduke  John  and 


See  Ilwof  and  Peter*.  Cms.  Gtsthieku  und  Topographic  der  Sfcxfl 
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GRAZZINI,  ANTONIO  FRANCESCO  ( 1503-1583),  Italian 
author,  was  born  at  Florence  on  the  22nd  of  March  1 503 ,  of  good 
family  both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  Of  bis  youth 
and  education  all  record  appears  to  be  lost,  but  be  probably 
began  early  to  practise  as  an  apothecary.  In  1540  be  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  the  Humid  (degli  Umidi) 
afterwards  called  "  della  Fiorcntina,"  and  later  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  more  famous  Accademia  della 
Crusca.  In  both  societies  he  was  known  as  11  Lasca  or  Ltutiscus, 
and  this  pseudonym  is  still  frequently  substituted  for  his  proper 
name.  His  temper  was  what  the  French  happily  call  a  difficult 
one,  and  his  life  was  consequently  enlivened  or  disturbed  by 
various  literary  quarrels.  His  Humid  brethren  went  so  far  as 
to  expel  him  for  a  time  from  the  society — the  chief  ground 
of  offence  being  apparently  his  ruthless  criticism  of  the 
"  Aramcans,"  a  party  of  the  academicians  who  maintained 
that  the  Florentine  or  Tuscan  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  or  some  other  branch  of  the  Semitic. 
He  was  readmitted  in  1 566,  when  bis  friend  Salviati  was  "  consul  " 
of  the  academy.  His  death  took  place  on  the  lSth  of  February 
1583.  II  Lasca  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Tuscan 
prose.  His  style  is  copious  and  flexible;  abundantly  idiomatic, 
but  without  any  affectation  of  being  so,  it  carries  with  it  the 
force  and  freshness  of  popular  speech,  while  it  lacks  not  at  the 
same  time  a  flavour  of  academic  culture.  His  principal  works 
are  Le  Cene  (1756),  a  collection  of  stories  in  the  manner  of 
Boccaccio,  and  a  number  of  prose  comedies,  La  Gelosia  (1 568),  La 
Spiritata  (1 561),  /  Parenladi,  LaArtngo.LoSibillo,  LaPiraothera, 
L'Arsigogolo.  The  stories,  though  of  no  special  merit  as  far 
as  the  plots  are  concerned,  are  told  with  verve  and  interest. 
A  number  of  miscellaneous  poems,  a  few  letters  and  Four 
Orations  to  the  Cross  complete  the  list  of  Grazzini's  extant  works. 

He  also  edited  the  works  of  Bemi,  and  collected  Tutfi  i  trioni, 
larri,  m  tucker  alt,  t  canli  earnascialaschi,~cndati  per  Firtnze  dot 


"Comunale"  of  Perugia:  and  in  1870  a  small  collection  of  those 
poems  which  have  been  left  unpublished  by  previous  editor*  appeared 
at  Poggibonsi.  Alcunt  Potsit  inedit*.  See  Pictro  Fanfani's  "Vita 
del  Usca."  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Opcre  di  A.  Crassm 
(Florence,  1 857). 

GREAT  AWAKEN1N0,  the  name  given  to  a  remarkable 
religious  revival  centring  in  New  England  in  1740-1743,  but 
covering  all  the  American  colonics  in  1740-1750  The  word 
"  awakening  "  in  this  sense  was  frequently  (and  possibly  first) 
used  by  Jonathan  Edwards  at  the  time  of  the  Northampton 
revival  of  1734-1735,  which  spread  through  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  ( 1 740-1 741  )of  George  Whit  efi  dd, 
who  had  previously  been  preaching  in  the  South,  especially 
at  Savannah,  Georgia.  He,  his  immediate  follower,  Gilbert 
Tennent  ( 1703-1 764),  other  clergymen,sucb  as  James  Davenport, 
and  many  untrained  laymen  who  took  up  the  work,  agreed 
in  the  emotional  and  dramatic  character  of  therr  preaching, 
in  rousing  their  hearers  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  often 
amounting  to  frenzy,  in  the  undue  stress  they  put  upon  "  bodily 
effects"  (the  physical  manifestations  of  an' abnormal  psychic 
state)  as  proofs  of  conversion,  and  in  their  unrestrained  attacks 
upon  the  many  clergymen  who  did  not  join  them  and  whom 
they  called  "  dead  men,"  unconverted,  unregenerate  and 
careless  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  their  parishes.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Benjamin  Colman  (1673-1747),  and  Joseph  Bellamy, 
recognized  the  viciousness  of  so  extreme  a  position.  Edwards 
personally  reprimanded  Whitcficld  for  presuming  to  say  of  any 
one  that  he  was  unconverted,  and  in  his  Thoughts  Concerning 
the  Present  Revival  of  Religion  devoted  much  space  to  "  showing 
what  things  arc  to  be  corrected,  or  avoided,  in  promoting  this 
work."  Edwards'  famous  sermon  at  Enfield  in  1741  so  affected 
that  tbey  cried  and  j 
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it  necessary  to  bid  them  be  still  that  he  might  go  on;  but 
Davenport  and  many  itinerants  provoked  and  invited  snouting 
and  even  writhing,  and  olh.es  physical  manifestations.  At  its 
May  session  in  1741  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  forbade 
itinerant  preaching  save  with  full  consent  from  the  resident 
pastor;  in  May  1743  the  annual  ministerial  convention,  by  a 
small  plurality,  declared  against  "  several  errors  in  doctrine 
and  disorders  in  practice  which  have  of  late  obtained  in  various 
parts  of  the  land,"  against  lay  preachers  and  disorderly  revival 
nettings;  in  the  same  year  Charles  Chauncy,  who  disapproved 
of  the  revival,  published  ScetonabU  TkougkU  oh  tke  State  of 
Rditun  in  New  Enfland;  and  in  1744-174S  WhitefieW,  upon 
his  second  tour  in  New  England,  found  that  the  faculties  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  had  officially  "  testified  "  and  "  declared  " 
against  him  and  that  most  pulpits  were  closed  to  him.  .Some 
separatist  churches  were  formed  as  a  result  of  the  Awakening; 
these  either  died  out  or  became  Baptist  congregations.  To 
the  reaction  against  the  gross  methods  of  the  revival  has  been 
ascribed  the  religious  apathy  of  New  England  during  the  last 
years  of  the  iSth  century;  but  the  martial  and  political  excite- 
ment, beginning  with  King  George's  War  (i.e.  the  American 
part  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession)  and  running  through 
the  American  War  of  Independence  and  the  founding  of  the 
American  government,  must  be  reckoned  at  the  least  as  contri- 
buting causes. 

Sec  Joaeph  Tracy,  Tke  Great  A-xakeninr  (Boston,  184a):  Samuel 
P.  Ham,  "  An  Historical  Study  of  the  Edwardean  Revivals."  in 
The  Amuricc*  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  13  (Worcester.  Maw., 
1903);  and  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  Primitive  Traill  in  Rehtiom 
RcnnU  (New  York.  1905),  especially  chapter  viii.  pp.  oi-ui. 

(R.  Wa.) 

GREAT  BARRIER  REEF,  a  vast  coral  reef  extending  for 
(no  m.  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  (?.».).  The 
channel  within  it  is  protected  from  heavy  seas  by  the  reef,  and 
b  a  valuable  route  of  communication  for  coasting  steamers. 
The  reef  itself  is  also  traversed  by  a  number  of  navigable  passages. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  a  township  of  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Housatonic  river,  in  the  Berkshire 
bills,  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Pitlsficld.  Pop.  (1890)  4612;  (1000) 
5S54,  of  whom  1 187  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)  5916. 
Its  area  is  about  45  sq.  m.  The  township  is  traversed  by 
•  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  and 
the  Berkshire  Street  railway  (controlled  by  the  N.Y.,  N.H.  It  H.) 
has  its  southern  terminus  here.  Within  the  township  are 
three  villages — Great  Barrington  (the  most  important),  Housa- 
tonic and  Van  Dcusenville;  the  first  two  are  about  5  m.  apart. 
The  village  of  Great  Bamngton,  among  the  hills,  is  well  known 
as  1  summer  resort.  The  Congregational  church  with  its  magnifi- 
cent organ  (3954  pipes)  is  worthy  of  mention.  There  is  a  public 
library  in  the  village  of  Great  Barrington  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Housatonic.  Monument  Mt.  (1710  ft.),  partly  in 
Stockbridgc,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Berkshire*  and  the 
Housatonic  Valley.  The  Sedgwick  School  (for  boys)  was  removed 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  Great  Barrington  in  1869. 
There  are  various  manufactures,  including  cotton-goods  (in  the 
Milage  of  Housatonic),  and  electric  meters,  paper,  knit  goods 
and  counterpanes  (in  the  village  of  Great  Bamngton);  and 
marble  and  blue  stone  are  quarried  here;  but  the  township  is 
primarily  given  over  to  farming.  The  fair  of  the  Housatonic 
Agricultural  Society  is  held  here  annually  during  September; 
md  the  district  court  of  South  Berkshire  sits  here.  The  township 
was  incorporated  in  1761,  having  been,  since  1743,  the  "  North 
Parish  of  Sheffield  ";  the  township  of  Sheffield,  earlier  known 
as  the  "  Lower  Housatonic  Plantation  "  was  incorporated  in 
i;3).  Great  Barrington  was  named  in  honour  of  John  Shute 
(1678-1734),  Viscount  Barrington  of  Ardglass  (the  adjective 
"  Great "  being  added  to  distinguish  it  from  another  township 
of  the  same  name).  In  1 761-1 787  it  was  the  shire-town.  Great 
Barrington  was  a  centre  of  the  disaffection  during  Shays's 
rebellion,  and  on  the  irth  of  September  1786  a  riot  here  pre- 
vented the  sitting  of  court.  Samuel  Hopkins,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  theologians,  was  pastor  here  in  1743-1769; 
General  Joseph  Dwight  (1703-1765),  a  merchant,  lawyer  and 


brigadier-general  of  Massachusetts  militia,  who  took  part  in 
the  Louisburg  expedition  in  1745  and  later  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  lived  here  from  1758  until  his  death;  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant  lived  here  as  a  lawyer  and  town  clerk  in  1816-1825. 

See  C.  J.  Taylor.  History  of  Crtal  Barrintton  (Great  Barrington. 
1&&J). 

GREAT  BASIN,  an  area  in  the  western  Cordilleran  region  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  about  200,000  sq.  m.  in  extent, 
characterized  by  wholly  interior  drainage,  a  peculiar  mountain 
system  and  extreme  aridity.  Its  form  is  approximately  that 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  the  sharp  angle  extending  into 
Lower  California,  W.  of  the  Colorado  river;  the  northern  edge 
being  formed  by  the  divide  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Columbia 
river,  the  eastern  by  that  of  the  Colorado,  the  western  by  the 
central  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  crest,  and  by  other  high 
mountains.  The  N.  boundary  and  much  of  the  E.  is  not  con- 
spicuously uplifted,  being  plateau,  rather  than  mountain.  The 
W.  half  of  Utah,  the  S.W.  corner  of  Wyoming,  the  S.E.  corner 
of  Idaho,  a  large  area  in  S.E.  Oregon,  much  of  S.  California, 
"a  strip  along  the  E.  border  of  the  last-named  state,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  Nevada  are  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
Great  Basin. 

The  Great  Basin  is  not,  as  its  name  implies,  a  topographic  cup. 
Its  surface  is  of  varied  character,  with  many  independent  closed 
basins  draining  into  lakes  or  "  playas,"  none  of  which,  however, 
has  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  mountain  chains,  which  from  their 
peculiar  geologic  character  are  known  as  of  the  "  Basin  Range 
type  "  (not  exactly  conterminous  in  distribution  with  the  Basin), 
are  echeloned  in  short  ranges  running  from  N.  to  S.  Many  of 
them  are  fault  block  mountains,  the  crust  having  been  broken 
and  the  blocks  tilted  so  that  there  is  a  steep  face  on  one  side 
and  a  gentle  slope  on  the  other.  This  is  the  Basin  Range  type  of 
mountain.  These  mountains  are  among  the  most  recent  in  the 
continent,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  still  growing.  In 
numerous  instances  clear  evidence  of  recent  movements  along 
the  fault  planes  has  been  discovered;  and  frequent  earthquakes 
testify  with  equal  force  to  the  present  uplift  of  the  mountain 
blocks.  The  valleys  between  the  tilted  mountain  blocks  are 
smooth  and  often  trough-like,  and  are  often  the  sites  of  shallow 
salt  lakes  or  playas.  By  the  rain  wash  and  wind  action  detritus 
from  the  mountains  is  carried  to  these  valley  floors,  raising  their 
level,  and  often  burying  low  mountain  spurs,  so  as  to  cause 
neighbouring  valleys  to  coalesce.  The  plateau  "  lowlands  "  in 
the  centre  of  the  Basin  are  approximately  5000  ft.  in  altitude. 
Southward  the  altitude  falls,  Death  valley  and  Coahuila  valley 
being  in  part  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  Basin  is 
marked  by  three  features  of  elevation — the  Utah  basin,  the 
Nevada  basin  and,  between  them,  the  Nevada  plateau. 

Over  the  lowlands  of  the  Basin,  taken  generally,  there  is  an 
average  precipitation  of  perhaps  6-7  in.,  while  in  the  Oregon 
region  it  is  twice  as  great,  and  in  the  southern  parts  even  less. 
The  mountains  receive  somewhat  more.  The  annual  evaporation 
from  water  surfaces  is  from  60  to  150  in.  (60  to  80  on  the  Great 
Salt  Lake).  The  reason  for  the  arid  climate  differs  in  different 
sections.  In  the  north  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  winds  from 
the  Pacific  lose  most  of  their  moisture,  especially  in  winter,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  in  the  south  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  region  lies  in  a  zone  of  calms,  and  light, 
variable  winds.  Precipitation  is  largely  confined  to  local  showers, 
often  of  such  violence  as  to  warrant  the  name  "  cloud  bursts," 
commonly  applied  to  the  heavy  down-pours  of  this  desert 
region.  It  is  these  heavy  rains,  of  brief  duration,  when  great 
volumes  of  water  rapidly  run  off  from  the  barren  slopes,  that 
cause  the  deep  channels,  or  arroyas,  which  cross  the  desert. 
Permanent  streams  are  rare.  Many  mountains  are  quite  without 
perennial  streams,  and  some  lack  even  springs.  Few  of  the 
mountain  creeks  succeed  in  reaching  the  arid  plains,  and  those 
that  do  quickly  disappear  by  evaporation  or  by  seepage  into 
the  gravels.  In  the  NW.  there  are  many  permanent  lakes 
without  outlet  fed  by  the  mountain  streams;  others,  snow  fed, 
occur  among  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  some  in  the  larger  mountain 
masses  of  the  middle  region.  Almost  all  axe  saline.  The  largest 
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of  all,  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  maintained  by  the  waters  of  the 
Wasatch  and  associated  plateaus.  No  lakes  occur  south  of 
Owens  in  the  W.  and  Sevier  in  the  E.  (39°) ;  evaporation  below 
these  limits  is  supreme.  Most  of  the  small  closed  basins,  how- 
ever, contain  '*  playas,"  or  alkali  mud  flats,  that  are  overflowed 
when  the  tributary  streams  are  supplied  with  storm  water. 

Save  where  irrigation  has  reclaimed  small  areas,  the  whole 
region  is  a  vast  desert,  though  locally  only  some  of  the  interior 
plains  are  known  as  "  deserts."  Such  are  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Carson  deserts  in  the  north,  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  and 
Amargosa  (Death  Valley)  deserts  of  the  south-west.  Straggling 
forests,  mainly  of  conifers,  characterize  the  high  plateaus  of 
central  Utah.  The  lowlands  and  the  lower  mountains,  especially 
southward,  arc  generally  treeless.  Cotton  woods  line  the  streams, 
salt-loving  vegetation  margins  the  bare  playas,  low  bushes  and 
scattered  bunch-grass  grow  over  the  lowlands,  especially  in  the 
north.  Gray  desert  plants,  notably  cactuses  and  other  thorny 
plants,  partly  replace  in  the  south  the  bushes  of  the  north. 
Except  on  the  scattered  oases,  where  irrigation  from  springs  and 
mountain  streams  has  reclaimed  small  patches,  the  desert  is 
barren  and  forbidding  in  the  extreme.  There  are  broad  plains 
covered  with  salt  and  alkali,  and  others  supporting  only  scattered 
bunch  grass,  sage  bush,  cactus  and  other  arid  land  plants. 
There  are  stony  wastes,  or  alluvial  fans,  where  mountain  streams 
emerge  upon  the  plains,  in  time  of  flood,  bringing  detritus  in 
their  torrential  courses  from  the  mountain  canyons  and  depositing 
it  along  the  mountain  base.  The  barrenness  extends  into  the 
mountains  themselves,  where  there  are  bare  rock  cliffs,  stony 
slopes  and  a  general  absence  of  vegetation.  With  increasing 
altitude  vegetation  becomes  more  varied  and  abundant,  until  the 
tree  limit  is  reached;  then  follows  a  forest  belt,  which  in  the 
highest  mountains  is  limited  above  by  cold  as  it  is  below  by 
aridity. 

The  successive  explorations  of  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  J.  C. 
Fremont  and  Howard  Stansbury  (1806-1863)  furnished  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  hydrographic  features  and  geological 
lacustrine  history  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  this  knowledge  was 
rounded  out  by  the  field  work  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  from 
1879  to  1883,  under  the  direction  of  Grove  Karl  Gilbert.  The 
mountains  arc  composed  in  great  part  of  Paleozoic  strata, 
often  modified  by  vulcanism  and  greatly  denuded  and  sculptured 
by  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  climate  in  late  geologic  time 
was  very  different  from  that  which  prevails  to-day.  In  the 
Pleistocene  period  many  large  lakes  were  formed  within  the  Great 
Basin;  especially,  by  the  fusion  of  small  catchment  basins, 
two  great  confluent  bodies  of  water — Lake  Lahontan  (in  the 
Nevada  basin)  and  Lake  Bonneville  (in  the  Utah  basin).  The 
latter,  the  remnants  of  which  are  represented  to-day  by  Great 
Salt,  Sevier  and  Utah  Lakes,  had  a  drainage  basin  of  some 
54.000  sq.  m. 

Sec  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  Wheeler  Survey,  V.S.  Geographical  Surety 
West  of  the  Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  iii. ;  Clarence  King  and  others 
in  the  Report  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  (U.S.  Geol.  Exploration 
of  the  Fortieth  Parallel);  G.  K.  Gilbert's  Lake  Bonneville  (IS. 
Geological  Survey,  Monographs,  No.  I,  1890),  also  I.  C.  Russell's 
Lake  Lahontan  (Same,  No.  It,  1885),  with  references  toother  publica- 
tions of  the  Survey.  For  reference  to  later  geological  literature,  and 
discussion  of  the  Basin  Ranges,  see  J .  E.  Simrr,  Bull.  Geol.  Soe.  A  mer. 
vol.  I  J.  tool,  p.  117:  and  G.  D.  Loudcrback.  same.  vol.  15,  1904. 
p.  2&0;  also  general  bibliographies  issued  by  the  U.S.  Geol.  Survey 
(e.g.  Bull.  301,  372  and  409). 

GREAT  BEAR  LAKE,  an  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water  in 
the  north-west  of  Canada,  between  6s°  and  67*  N.,  and  1170  and 
123°  W.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  11,200  sq.  m.,  a  depth  of  170  ft.,  and  is  upwards  of  200  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  175  m.  in  length,  and  from  25  to  45  in 
breadth,  though  the  greatest  distance  between  its  northern  and 
southern  arms  is  about  180  m.  The  Great  Bear  river  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Mackenzie  river.  It  is  full  of  fish,  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  though  barren  and  uncultivated,  contains 
quantities  of  game. 

GREAT  CIRCLE.  The  circle  in  which  a  sphere  is  cut  by  a 
plane  is  called  a  ''  great  circle,"  when  the  cutting  plane  passes 
through  the  centre  of  sphere.  Treating  the  earth  as  a  sphere, 


the  meridians  of  longitude  are  all  great  circles.  Of  the  parallels 
of  latitude,  the  equator  only  is  a  great  circle.  The  shortest  line 
joining  any  two  points  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle.  For  "  great 
circle  sailing  "  see  Navigation. 

GREAT  FALLS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cascade  county, 
Montana,  U.S.A..  09  m.  (by  rail)  N.E.  of  Helena,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Sun  river,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  3300  ft.  It  is  10  m.  above  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Missouri,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Pop.  (1800) 
3979;  (1900)  14,930,  of  whom  4692  were  foreign-born;  (1910 
census)  13,948.  It  has  an  area  of  about  3  sq.  m.  It  is  served 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Billings  St  Northern  (Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  system)  railways.  The  city  has  a  splendid 
park  system  of  seven  parks  (about  530  acres)  with  is  m.  of 
boulevards.1  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  a  city  hall, 
court  house,  high  school,  commercial  college,  Carnegie  library, 
the  Columbus  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  (under 
the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily),  and  the  Montana 
Deaconess  hospital.  There  is  a  Federal  land  office  in  the  city. 
Great  Falls  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  region  exceptionally  rich  in 
minerals— copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  gypsum,  limestone, 
sapphires  and  bituminous  coal  being  mined  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Much  grain  is  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  city  is  an  important 
shipping  point  for  wool,  live-stock  and  cereals.  Near  Great 
Falls  the  Missouri  river,  within  7,  n>.,  contracts  from  a  width  of 
about  000  to  300  yds.  and  falls  more  than  500  ft.,  the  principal 
falls  being  the  Black  Eagle  Falls  (50  ft.),  from  which  power  is 
derived  for  the  city's  street  railway  and  lighting  plant,  the 
beautiful  Rainbow  Falls  (48  ft.)  and  Great  Falls  (92  ft.).  Giant 
Spring  Fall,  about  20  ft.  high,  is  a  cascade  formed  by  a  spring 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Rainbow  Falls.  The  river  furnishes 
very  valuable  water-power,  partly  utilized  by  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  including  flour  mills,  plaster  mills,  breweries, 
iron  works,  mining  machinery  shops,  and  smelting  and  reduction 
works.  The  Boston  St  Montana  copper  smelter  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world;  it  has  a  chimney  stack  $06  ft.  high,  and  in 
1908  employed  1200  men  in  the  smelter  and  2500  in  its  mining 
department.  Great  Falls  ranked  second  (to  Anaconda)  among 
the  cities  of  the  state  in  the  value  of  the  factory  product  of  1905, 
which  was  $13,291,979,  showing  an  increase  of  4»4%  since  1900. 
The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water-supply  system.  Great  Falls 
was  settled  in  1884,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1888. 

GREAT  HARWOOD.  an  urban  district  in  the  Darwen  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4}  m.  N.E.  of  Black- 
burn, on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
12,015.  It  is  of  modern  growth,  a  township  of  cotton  operatives, 
with  large  collieries  in  (he  vicinity.  An  agricultural  society 
is  also  maintained. 

GREATHEAD.  JAMES  HENRY  (1844-1806).  British  engineer, 
was  born  at  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony,  on  the  6th  of  August 
1844.  He  migrated  to  England  in  1859,  and  in  1864  was  a  pupil 
of  P.  W.  Barlow,  from,  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
shield  system  of  tunnelling  with  which  his  name  is  especially 
associated.  Barlow,  indeed,  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  shield, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  scheme  for  facilitating  the  traffic  of 
London  by  the  construction  of  underground  railways  running 
in  cast-iron  tubes  constructed  by  its  aid.  To  show  what  the 
method  could  do,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  subway  under 
the  Thames  near  the  Tower,  but  the  troubles  encountered 
by  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei  in  the  Thames  Tunnel,  where  also  a  shield  was 
employed,  made  engineers  hesitate  to  undertake  the  subway, 
even  though  it  was  of  very  much  smaller  dimensions  (6  ft.  7  in. 

1  Great  Falls  was  a  pioneer  among  the  cities  of  the  state  in  the 
development  of  a  park  system.  When  the  city  was  first  settled  its 
site  was  a  "barren  tract  of  sand,  thinly  covered  with  buffalo-grass 
and  patches  of  sage  brush."  The  first  settler.  Paris  Gibson,  ol 
Minneapolis,  began  the  planting  of  trees,  which,  though  not  indi- 
genous, grew  well.  The  city's  sidewalks  are  bordered  by  strips  of 
lawn,  in  which  there  is  a  row  of  trees,  and  the  city  maintains  a  large 
nursery  where  trees  are  grown  for  this  purpose.  A  general  state  law 
(1901)  placing  the  parking  of  cities  on  a  sound  financial  basis  is  due 
very  largelv  to  the  impulse  furnished  by  Great  Falls.  Sec  an  article, 
"  Great  Falls,  the  Pioneer  Park  City  of  Montana,"  by  C.  H.  Forbes- 
Lindsay,  in  the  Craftsman  for  November  1908. 
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internal  diameter)  than  the  tunnel.  At  this  juncture  Grcathead 
came  forward  and  offered  to  take  up  the  contract;  and  he 
carried  it  through  in  i860  without  finding  any 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  compressed  air,  which  Barlow 
In  1867  had  suggested  might  be  employed  in  water-bearing  strata. 
After  this  he  began  to  practise  on  his  own  account,  and  mainly 
divided  his  time  between  railway  construction  and  taking  out 
patents  for  improvements  in  his  shield,  and  for  other  inventions 
such  as  the  "  Ejector  "  fire-hydrant.  Early  in  the  'eighties  he 
began  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  company  whose  aim  was 
to  introduce  into  London  from  America  the  Hallidie  system  of 
cable  traction,  and  in  1884  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
authorizing  what  is  now  the  City  &  South  London  Railway— 
a  tube-railway  to  be  worked  by  cables.  This  was  begun  in  1886, 
and  the  tunnels  were  driven  by  means  of  the  Grcathead  shield, 
compressed  air  being  used  at  those  points  where  water-bearing 
gravel  was  encountered.  During  the  progress  of  the  works 
electrical  traction  became  so  far  developed  as  to  be  superior 
to  cables;  the  idea  of  using  the  latter  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  when  the  railway  was  opened  in  1890  it  was  as  an  electrical 
one.  Greathead  was  engaged  in  two  other  important  under- 
ground lines  in  London — the  Waterloo  &  City  and  the  Central 
London.  He  lived  to  see  the  tunnels  of  the  former  completed 
under  the  Thames,  but  the  latter  was  scarcely  begun  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  at  St reat ham,  in  the  south  of 
London,  on  the  7 1st  of  October  1806. 

GREAT  LAKES  OP  NORTH  AMERICA.  THE.  The  connected 
string  of  five  fresh-water  inland  seas,  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  lying  in  the  interior  of  North  America, 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  north  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  south,  and  forming  the  head-waters  of 
the  St  Lawrence  river  system,  are  collectively  and  generally 
known  as  "  The  Great  Lakes."  From  the  head  of  lake  Superior 
these  lakes  are  navigable  to  Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Eric, 
a  distance  of  1073  m.,  for  vessels  having  a  draught  of  20  ft.; 
from  Buffalo  to  Kingston,  101  m.  farther,  the  draught  is  limited, 
by  the  depth  in  the  Wetland  canal,  to  14  ft.;  lake  Superior,  the 
largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  lakes,  empties,  through  the  river 
St  Mary,  55  m.  long,  into  lake  Huron.  From  Point  Iroquois, 
which  may  be  considered  the  foot  of  the  lake,  to  Sault  Stc 
Marie,  St  Mary's  Falls,  St  Mary's  Rapids  or  the  Soo,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  a  distance  of  14  m.,  there  is  a  single  channel, 
which  has  been  dredged  by  the  United  States  government,  at 
points  which  required  deepening,  to  give  a  minimum  width 
of  800  ft.  and  a  depth  of  33  ft.  at  mean  stage  water.  Below  the 
Sault,  the  river,  on  its  course  to  lake  Huron,  expands  into  several 
lakes,  and  is  divided  by  islands  into  numerous  contracted 
passages.  There  are  two  navigated  channels;  the  older  one, 
following  the  international  boundary-line  by  way  of  lake  George, 


19)  ft-,  the  height  varying  as  the  lakes  change  in  level.  The 
enormous  growth  of  inter-lake  freight  traffic  has  justified  the 
construction  of  three  separate  locks,  each  overcoming  the  rapids 
by  a  single  lift— two  side  by  side  on  the  United  States  and  one 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  These  locks,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  are  all  open  to  Canadian  and  United  States  vessels 
alike,  and  are  operated  free  from  all  taxes  or  tolls  on  shipping. 
The  Canadian  ship  canal,  opened  to  traffic  on  the  9th  of 
September  1895,  was  constructed  through  St  Mary  Island,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  rapids,  by  the  Canadian  government,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,684,2.  ;,  to  facilitate  traffic  and  to  secure  to  Canadian 
vessels  an  entrance  to  lake  Superior  without  entering  United 
States  territory.  The  canal  is  5967  ft.  long  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  entrance  piers,  has  one  lock  900  ft.  long  and 
60  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  on  the  sills  at  the  lowest  known  water- 
level  of  30)  ft.  The  approaches  to  the  canal  arc  dredged  to 
18  ft.  deep,  and  are  well  buoyed  and  lighted.  On  the  United 
States  side  of  the  river  the  length  of  the  canal  is  1}  m.,  the 
channel  outside  the  locks  having  a  width  varying  from  108  to 
600  ft.  and  depth  of  25  ft.  The  locks  of  1855  were  closed  in  1886, 
to  give  place  to  the  Poe  lock.  The  Wcitzel  lock,  opened  to 
navigation  on  the  1st  of  September  1881,  was  built  south  of  the 
old  locks,  the  approach  being  through  the  old  canal.  Its  chamber 
is  51.5  ft.  long  between  lock  gates,  and  80  ft.  wide,  narrowing 
to  60  ft.  at  the  gates.  The  length  of  the  masonry  walls  is  717  ft., 
height  39}  ft.,  with  17  ft.  over  mitre  sills  at  mean  stage  of  water. 
The  Poe  lock,  built  because  the  Weitzcl  lock,  large  and  fully 
equipped  as  it  is,  was  insufficient  for  the  rapidly  growing  traffic, 
was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  August  1896.  Its  length  between  gates 
is  800  ft.;  width  100  ft.;  length  of  masonry  walls  1100  ft.; 
height  43)  to  45  ft.,  with  22  ft.  on  the  mitre  sill  at  mean  stage. 

The  expenditure  by  the  United  States  government  on  the 
canal,  with  its  several  locks,  and  on  improving  the  channel 
through  the  river,  aggregated  fourteen  million  dollars  up  to  the 
end  of  1906.*  Plans  were  prepared  in  1907  for  a  third  United 
States  lock  with  a  separate  canal  approach. 

The  canals  are  closed  every  winter,  the  average  date  of  opening 
up  to  1893  being  the  1st  of  May,  and  of  closing  the  1st  of 
December.  The  pressure  of  business  since  that  time,  aided 
possibly  by  some  slight  climatic  modification,  has  extended 
the  season,  so  that  the  average  date  of  opening  is  now  ten  days 
earlier  and  of  closing  twelve  days  later.  The  earliest  opening 
was  in  1902  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  latest  closing  in  1904  on 
the  20th  of  December. 

The  tabic  below  gives  the  average  yearly  commerce  for  periods 
of  five  years,  and  serves  to  show  the  rapid  increase  in  freight  growth. 

Around  the  canals  have  grown  up  two  thriving  towns,  one 
on  the  Michigan,  the  other  on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  river,  with 
manufactories  driven  by  water-power  derived  from  the  Sault. 
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has  a  width  of  150  to  300  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  17  ft.;  it  is  buoyed 
but  not  lighted,  and  is  not  capable  of  navigation  by  modern 
large  freighters;  the  other,  some  12  m.  shorter,  an  artificial 
channel  dredged  by  the  United  States  government  in  their  own 
territory,  has  a  minimum  width  of  300  ft.  and  depth  of  20  ft. 
It  is  elaborately  lighted  throughout  its  length.  A  third  channel, 
west  of  all  the  islands,  was  designed  for  steamers  bound  down, 
the  older  channel  being  reserved  for  upbound  boats. 

Between  lake  Superior  and  lake  Huron  there  is  a  fall  of  30  ft. 
of  which  the  Sault,  in  a  distance  of  J  m.,  absorbs  from  18  to 


The  outlet  of  lake  Michigan,  the  only  lake  of  the  series  lying 
wholly  in  United  States  territory,  is  at  the  Strait  of  Mackinac, 
near  the  point  where  the  river  St  Mary  reaches  lake  Huron. 
With  lake  Michigan  are  connected  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and 
Ship  canal,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi canals,  for  which  see  Illinois.  With  lake  Huron  is  always 

'  Statistical  report  of  lake  commerce  passing  through  canals.  Col. 
Chas.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  U.S.A.,  engineer  in  charge,  1907. 

* Statistical  report  of  lake  commerce  passing  through  canals, 
published  annually  by  the  U.S.  engineer  officer  in  1 ' 

•  The  first  five  years  of  operation. 
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included  Georgian  Bay  as  well  as  tbe  channel  north  of  Manitoulin 
Island.  As  it  is  principally  navigated  as  a  connecting  waterway 
between  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  and  lake  Erie  it  has  no 
notable  harbours  on  it.  It  empties  into  lake  Erie  through  the 
river  St  Clair,  lake  St  Clair  and  the  river  Detroit.  On  these  con- 
necting waters  are  several  important  manufacturing  and  shipping 
towns,  and  through  this  chain  passes  nearly  all  the  traffic  of  the 
lakes,  both  that  to  and  from  lake  Michigan  ports,  and  also  that  of 
lake  Superior.  The  tonnage  of  a  single  short  season  of  navigal  ion 
exceeds  in  the  aggregate  60,000,000  tons.  Extensive  dredging 
and  embankment  works  have  been  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  government  in  lake  St  Clair  and  the  river  Detroit,  and  a 
20-ft.  channel  now  exists,  which  is  being  constantly  improved. 
Lake  St  Clair  is  nearly  circular,  15  ro.  in  diameter,  with  the  north- 
east quadrant  filled  by  the  delta  of  the  river  St  Clair.  It  has  a 
very  flat  bottom  with  a  general  depth  of  only  at  ft.,  shoaling  very 
gradually,  usually  to  reed  beds  that  line  the  low  swampy  shores. 
To  enter  the  lake  from  river  St  Clair  two  channels  have  been 
provided,  with  retaining  walls  of  cribwork,  one  for  upward,  the 
other  for  downward  bound  vessels.  Much  dredging  has  also  been 
necessary  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  river  Detroit.  A  critical 
point  in  that  river  is  at  Limekiln  crossing,  a  cut  dredged  through 
limestone  rock  above  the  Canadian  town  of  Amberstburg.  The 
normal  depth  here  before  improvement  was  12J-15  ft.;  by  a 
project  of  1 902  a  channel  600  ft.  wide  and  11  ft.  deep  was  planned ; 
there  are  separate  channels  for  up-  and  down-bound  vessels.  To 
prevent  vessels  from  crowding  together  in  the  cut,  the  Canadian 
government  maintains  a  patrol  service  here,  while  the  United 
States  government  maintains  a  similar  patrol  in  the  St  Mary 
channel. 

The  Grand  Trunk  railway  opened  in  1801  a  single  track 
tunnel  under  the  river  St  Clair,  from  Sarnia  to  Port  Huron. 
It  is  6026  ft.  long,  a  cylinder  20  ft.  in  diameter,  lined  with 
cast  iron  in  flanged  sections.  A  second  tunnel  was  undertaken 
between  Detroit  and  Windsor,  under  the  river  Detroit. 

From  Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie,  the  river  Niagara  runs 
northwards  36  m.  into  lake  Ontario.  To  overcome  the  difference 
of  327  ft.  in  level  between  lakes  Eric  and  Ontario,  the  Welland 
canal,  accommodating  vessels  of  255  ft.  in  length,  with  a  draught 
of  14  ft.,  was  built,  and  is  maintained  by  Canada.  The  Murray 
canal  extends  from  Prcsqu'ilc  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  a  distance  of  6}  m.,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinte.  Trent  canal  is  a  term  applied  to  a  series  of  water 
stretches  in  the  interior  of  Ontario  which  are  ultimately  designed 
to  connect  lake  Huron  and  lake  Ontario.  At  Peterboro  a 
hydraulic  balance-lock  with  a  lift  of  6s  ft.,  140  ft.  in  length  and 
33  ft.  clear  in  width,  allowing  a  draught  of  8  ft.,  has  been  con- 
structed. The  ordinary  locks  are  134  by  33  ft.  with  a  draught 
of  6  ft.  When  the  whole  route  of  200  m.  is  completed,  there  will 
not  be  more  than  15  m.  of  actual  canal,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  waterway  being  through  lakes  and  rivers.  For  the  Eric 
canal,  between  that  lake  and  the  Hudson  river,  see  Erie  and 
New  York. 

The  population  of  the  states  and  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  estimated  to  be  over  35,000,000.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  south  of  lake  Erie,  there  are  large  coal-fields.  Sur- 
rounding lake  Michigan  and  west  of  lake  Superior  arc  vast 
grain-growing  plains,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Canadian  north- 
west arc  rapidly  increasing  the  area  and  quantity  of  wheat 
grown;  while  both  north  and  south  of  lake  Superior  are  the 
most  extensive  iron  mines  in  the  world,  from  which  35  million 
tons  of  ore  were  shipped  in  1006.  The  natural  highway  for  the 
shipment  of  all  these  products  is  the  Great  Lakes,  and  over 
them  coal  is  distributed  westwards  and  grain  and  iron  ore  are 
concentrated  eastwards.  The  great  quantity  of  coarse  freights, 
that  could  only  be  profitably  carried  long  distances  by  water, 
has  revolutionized  the  type  of  vessel  used  for  its  transportation, 
making  large  steamers  imperative,  consolidating  interests  and 
cheapening  methods.  It  is  usual  for  the  vessels  in  the  grain 
trade  and  in  the  iron-ore  trade  to  make  their  up  trips  empty; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  facilities  provided  at 
terminal  points,  they  make  very  fast  time,  and  carry  freight  very 
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cheaply.  The  cost  of  freight  per  ton-mile  fell  from  23/100  cent 
in  1887  to  8/100  cent  in  1808;  since  then  the  rale  has  slightly 
risen,  but  keeps  well  below  1/10  cent  per  ton-mile. 

The  traffic  on  the  lakes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
passenger,  package  freight  and  bulk  freight.  Of  passenger 
boats  the  largest  are  380  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  beam,  having  a 
speed  of  over  20  m.  an  hour,  making  tbe  round  trip  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  1S00  m.,  or  Buffalo  and  Duluth  2000  »., 
every  week.  They  carry  no  freight.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  runs  a  line  of  fine  Tyne-built  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  between  Owen  Sound  and  Fort  William,  and  these 
two  lines  equal  in  accommodation  transatlantic  passenger 
steamers.  On  lake  Michigan  many  fine  passenger  boats  run  out 
of  Chicago,  and  on  lake  Ontario  there  are  several  Urge  and  fast 
Canadian  steamers  on  routes  radiating  from  Toronto.  The 
package  freight  business,  that  is,  the  transportation  of  goods 
in  enclosed  parcels,  is  principally  local;  all  the  through  business 
of  this  description  is  controlled  by  lines  run  by  tbe  great  trunk 
railways,  and  is  done  in  boats  limited  in  beam  to  50  ft.  to  admit 
them  through  bridges  over  the  rivers  at  Chicago  and  Bulla  lo. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  bulk 
freighters,  and  the  conditions  of  the  service  have  developed  a 
special  type  of  vessel.  Originally  sailing  vessels  were  largely 
used,  but  these  have  practically  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
steamers,  which  have  grown  steadily  in  sue  with  every  increase 
in  available  draught.  In  1894  there  was  no  vessel  on  the  lakes 
with  a  capacity  of  over  5000  tons;  in  1006  there  were  254  vessels 
of  a  greater  capacity,  1 2  of  them  carrying  over  12,000  tons  each. 
For  a  few  years  following  1800  many  large  barges  were  built, 
carrying  up  to  8000  tons  each,  intended  to  be  towed  by  a 
steamer.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  time  lost  by  one  boat 
of  the  pair  having  to  wait  for  the  other  made  the  plan  unprofit- 
able and  no  more  were  built.  Following  1888  some  40  whale- 
back  steamers  and  barges,  having  oval  cross-sections  without 
frames  or  decks,  were  built,  but  experience  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  advantage  in  the  type,  and  their  construction  has  ceased. 
The  modern  bulk  freighter  is  a  vessel  600  ft.  long,  58  ft.  beam, 
capable  of  carrying  14,000  tons  on  20  ft.  draught,  built  with  a 
midship  section  practically  rectangular,  the  coefficient  frequently 
as  high  as  -08,  with  about  two- thirds  of  the  entire  length 
absolutely  straight,  giving  a  block  coefficient  up  to  -87.  The 
triple-expansion  machinery  and  boilers,  designed  to  drive  tbe 
boat  at  a  speed  of  12  m.  an  hour,  are  in  the  extreme  stern,  and 
the  pilot  bouse  and  quarters  in  the  extreme  bow,  leaving  all 
the  cargo  space  together.  Hatches  arc  spaced  at  multiples 
of  12  ft.  throughout  the  length  and  arc  made  as  wide  as  possible 
athwartships  to  facilitate  loading  and  unloading.  The  vessels 
are  built  on  girder  frames  and  fitted  with  double  bottoms  for 
strength  and  water  ballast.  This  type  of  vessel  can  be  loaded 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  unloaded  by  self-filling  grab  buckets  up  to 
ten  tons  capacity,  worked  hydraulically,  in  six  or  eight  hours. 
The  bulk  freight  generally  follows  certain  well-defined  routes; 
iron  ore  is  shipped  east  from  ports  on  both  sides  of  lake  Superior 
and  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Michigan  to  rail  shipping  points 
on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Erie.  Wheat  and  other  grains  from 
Duluth  find  their  way  to  Buffalo,  as  do  wheat,  corn  (maize) 
and  other  grains  from  Chicago.  Wheat  from  the  Canadian 
north-west  is  distributed  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 
to  railway  terminals  on  Georgian  Bay,  to  Buffalo,  and  to  Port 
Colbome  for  trans-shipment  to  canal  barges  for  Montreal, 
and  coal  is  distributed  from  lake  Erie  to  all  western  points.  Tbe 
large  shipping  trade  is  assisted  by  both  governments  by  a  system 
of  aids  to  navigation  that  mark  every  channel  and  danger. 
There  are  also  life-saving  stations  at  all  dangerous  points. 

The  Great  Lakes  never  freeze  over  completely,  but  the  harbours 
and  often  the  connecting  rivers  are  dosed  by  ice.  The  navigable 
season  at  tbe  Sault  is  about  7$  months;  in  lake  Eric  it  is 
somewhat  longer.  The  season  of  navigation  has  been  slightly 
lengthened  since  1905,  by  using  powerful  tugs  as  ice-breakers 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  tbe  Canadian  government  undertaking 
the  service  at  Canadian  terminal  ports,  chiefly  at  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur,  the  most  northerly  ports,  where  the  season 
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b  naturally  shortest,  and  the  Like  Carriers'  Association,  a 
((deration  of  the  freighting  steamship  owners,  acting  in  the  river 
St  Mary.  Car  ferries  run  through  the  winter  across  lake  Michigan 
and  the  Strait  of  Mackinac,  across  the  rivers  St  Clair  and  Detroit, 
and  across  the  middle  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  largest 
of  these  steamers  is  350  ft.  long  by  56  ft.  wide,  draught  14  ft., 
horse  power  3500,  speed  13  knots.  She  carries  on  four  tracks  30 
freight  cars,  with  1350  tons  of  freight.  Certain  passenger  steamers 
run  on  lake  Michigan,  from  Chicago  north,  all  the  winter 

The  level  of  the  lakes  varies  gradually,  and  is  affected  by  the 
general  character  of  the  season,  and  not  by  individual  rainfalls. 
The  variations  of  level  of  the  several  lakes  do  not  necessarily 
synchronize.  There  is  an  annual  fluctuation  of  about  1  ft.  in 
the  upper  lakes,  and  in  some  seasons  over  2  ft.  in  the  lower 
lakes;  the  lowest  point  being  at  the  end  of  winter  and  the  highest 
in  midsummer.  In  lake  Michigan  the  level  has  ranged  from  a 
maximum  in  the  years  1859,  1876  and  1886,  to  a  minimum 
nearly  5  ft.  lower  in  1806.  In  lake  Ontario  there  is  a  range  of 
Si  'l  between  the  maximum  of  May  1870  and  the  minimum  of 
November  1805.  In  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  lake  Erie, 
its  level  is  seriously  disturbed  by  a  persistent  storm;  a  westerly 
gale  lowers  the  water  at  its  upper  end  exceptionally  as  much 
*s  7  ft.*  seriously  interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Detroit,  while  an  easterly  gale  produces  a  similar  effect  at  Buffalo. 
(For  physiographical  details  see  articles  on  the  several  lake*, 
and  United  States.) 

There  is  geological  evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  basin  of 
the  lakes  has  in  recent  geological  times  gradually  changed  in 
level,  rising  to  the  north  and  subsiding  southwards;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  movement  is  still  in  gradual  progress,  the  rate 
uiigned  being  41  ft.  per  100  m.  per  century.  The  maintenance 
of  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  large  freight  boats,  which  always  load  to  the  limit  of  depth 
a:  critical  points  in  the  dredged  channels  or  in  the  harbours. 
Fears  have  been  entertained  that  the  water  power  canals  at 
Sauk  Ste  Marie,  the  drainage  canal  at  Chicago  and  the  dredged 
channel  in  the  river  Detroit  will  permanently  lower  the  levels 
respectively  of  lake  Superior  and  of  the  Michigan-Huron-Eric 
group.  An  international  deep-waterway  commission  exists 
lor  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  army  engineers 
•ppointed  by  the  United  States  government  have  worked  on  the 
problem."  Wing  dams  in  the  rivers  St  Mary  and  Niagara,  to 
retird  the  discharges,  have  been  proposed  as  remedial  measures. 
The  Great  Lakes  arc  practically  lidcle&s,  though  some  observers 
claim  to  find  true  tidal  pulsations,  said  to  amount  to  3)  in.  at 
spring  tide  at  Chicago.  Secondary  undulations  of  a  few  minutes 
in  period,  ranging  from  1  to  4  in.,  arc  well  marked. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish  of  commercial 
value.  These  are  largely  gathered  from  the  fishermen  by 
steam  tenders,  and  taken  fresh  or  in  frozen  condition  to  railway 
distributing  points.  In  lakes  Superior  and  Huron  salmon-trout 
(Saltttinus  namayeusk,  Walb)  arc  commercially  most  important. 
They  ordinarily  range  from  10  to  50  lb  in  weight,  and  are  often 
krger.  In  Georgian  Bay  the  catches  of  whitcfish  (Coretonus 
dnfeiformis,  Mitchill)  are  enormous.  In  lake  Erie  whitcfish, 
lesser  whitcfish,  erroneously  called  lake-herring  (C.  artedi,  Le 
Sueur),  and  sturgeon  (Acipenser  rubicundus,  Le  Sueur)  arc  the 
most  common.  There  is  good  angling  at  numerous  points  on  the 
l»kes  and  their  feeders.  The  river  Nipigon,  on  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Superior,  is  famous  as  a  stream  abounding  in  speckled 
trout  (SiiMinus  fontinalis,  Mitchill)  of  unusual  size.  Black 
h*ss  {Mkropterus)  are  found  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal,  and 
the  maskinonge  (Esox  nobiiior,  Le  Sueur),  plentiful  in  the  same 
*»«ers,  is  a  very  game  fish  that  often  attains  a  weight  of  70  lb. 

BiBLioc*ArHY. — E.  Channing  and  M.  F.  Lansing,  Story  of  Ike 
Or<a/  Lakes  (New  York,  1909).  for  an  account  of  the  bices  in  history; 
»nd  (or  »h  ipping,  ftc,  J.  O.  Curwood,  The  Great  Lakes  (New  York, 
'W;  U.S.  llydrotrapkie  ague  publication.  No  108.  "Sailing 
Cirections  for  the  Great  Lakes,"  Navy  Department  (Washington, 
'90!,  tenet).  Bulletin  No.  17.  "Survey  of  Northern  and  North- 
»mem  Lstces."  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.S.  War  Department,  U.S. 

'  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  in  Report  of  War 
Drpcrtment,  US.  1898.  p  377». 
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Lake  Survey  Office  (Detroit,  Mich.  1907):  Annual  reports  of 
Canadian  Dtpartmtnt  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  (Ottawa.  1868  seqq  ). 

(w.  p.  a.) 

GREAT  MOTHER  OF  THB  GOD*,  the  ancient  Oriental-Greek- 
Roman  deity  commonly  known  as  Cybele  (f.fj  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  from  the  time  of  Pindar.  She  was  also  known 
under  many  other  names,  some  of  which  were  derived  from 
famous  places  of  worship:  as  Dindymene  from  Mt.  Dindymon, 
Mater  Idaea  from  Mt.  Ida,  Sipylene  from  Mt.  Sipylus,  Agdistis 
from  Mt.  Agdistis  or  Agdus,  Mater  Phrygia  from  the  greatest 
stronghold  of  her  cult;  while  others  were  reflections  of  her 
character  as  a  great  nature  goddess:  e.g.  Mountain  Mother, 
Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Mother  of  all  Gods  and  all  Men. 
As  the  great  Mother  deity  whose  worship  extended  throughout 
Asia  Minor  she  was  known  as  Mi  or  Ammas.  Cybele  is  her 
favourite  name  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  while  Great 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  or  Great  Idaean  Mother  of  the  Gods  ( Mater 
Dtum  Mat**.  Hater  Deum  Magna  Idaea),  the  most  frequently 
recurring  epigraphical  title,  was  her  ordinary  official  designation. 

The  legends  agree  in  locating  the  rise  of  the  worship  of  the 
Great  Mother  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  region  of  loosely  defined 
geographical  limits  which  comprised  the  Phrygian  empire  of 
prehistoric  times,  and  was  more  extensive  than  the  Roman 
province  of  Phrygia  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58;  Paus.  vii.  17;  Arnob. 
v.  5;  Firm.  Mat.  Dt  error.,  3;  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  213  B.;  Sallust. 
Phil.  De  diis  ei  nundo,  4;  Jul.  Or.  v.  165  ff.).  Her  best-known 
early  scats  of  worship  were  Mt.  Ida,  Mt.  Sipylus,  Cyaicus,  Sardis 
and  Pessinus,  the  last-named  city,  in  Galatia  near  the  borders 
of  Roman  Phrygia,  finally  becoming  the  strongest  centre  of 
the  cult.  She  was  known  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks  as  essenti- 
ally Phrygian,  and  all  Phrygia  was  spoken  of  as  sacred  to  her 
(St hoi.  Apollon.  Rhod.  Artonautica,  i.  11 16).  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Phrygian  race,  which  invaded  Asia  Minor 
from  the  north  in  the  9th  century  B.C.,  found  a  great  nature 
goddess  already  universally  worshipped  there,  and  blended  her 
with  a  deity  of  their  own.  The  Asiatic-Phrygian  worship  thus 
evolved  was  further  modified  by  contact  with  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians,  so  that  it  acquired  strong  Semitic  characteristics. 
The  Great  Mother  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  thus 
merely  the  Phrygian  form  of  the  nature  deity  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

From  Asia  Minor  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  spread  first 
to  Greek  territory.  It  found  its  way  into  Thrace  at  an  early 
date,  was  known  in  Bocotia  by  Pindar  in  the  6lh  century,  and 
entered  Attica  near  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  (Grant 
Showerman,  Tk,  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Bulletin  of  Ike  Univer* 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  No.  43,  Madison,  1901).  At  Pciraeus,  where 
it  probably  arrived  by  way  of  the  Aegean  islands,  it  existed 
privately  in  a  fully  developed  state,  that  is,  accompanied  by  the 
worship  of  Attis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  publicly 
two  centuries  later  (D.  Comparctti.  Annates,  1862,  pp.  23  fl.). 
The  Greeks  from  the  first  saw  in  the  Great  Mother  a  resemblance 
to  their  own  Rhea,  and  finally  identified  the  two  completely, 
though  the  Asiatic  peculiarities  of  the  cult  were  never  universally 
popular  with  them  (Showerman,  p.  294).  In  her  less  Asiatic 
aspect,  i.e.  without  Attis,  she  was  sometimes  identified  with 
Gaia  and  Demetcr.  It  was  in  this  phase  that  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  Metroon  at  Athens.  In  reality,  the  Mother  Goddess 
appears  under  three  aspects:  Rhea,  the  Homeric  and  Hcsiodic 
goddess  of  Cretan  origin;  the  Phrygian  Mother,  with  Attis; 
and  the  Greek  Great  Mother,  a  modified  form  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother,  to  be  explained  as  the  original  goddess  of  the  Phrygians 
of  Europe,  communicated  to  the  Greek  stock  before  the  Phrygian 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  and  consequent  mingling  with  Asiatic 
stocks  (cf.  Showerman,  p.  252). 

In  204  B.C.,  in  obedience  to  the  Sibylline  prophecy  which  said 
that  whenever  an  enemy  from  abroad  should  make  War  on  Italy 
he  could  be  expelled  and  conquered  if  the  Idaean  Mother  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus,  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother, 
together  with  her  sacred  symbol,  a  small  meteoric  stone  reputed 
to  have  fallen  from  the  heavens,  was  transferred  to  Rome  and 
established  in  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  (Livy  xxix.  10-14). 
Her  identification  by  the  Romans  with  Maia,  Ops,  Rhea,  Tell  us 
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and  Ceres  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  her  worship  on  a 
firm  footing.  By  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  had  attained  promin- 
ence, and  under  the  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  three  most 
important  cults  in  the  Roman  world,  the  other  two  being  those 
of  Mithras  and  Isis.  Epigraphic  and  numismatic  evidence 
prove  it  to  have  penetrated  from  Rome  as  a  centre  to  the 
remotest  provinces  (Showerman,  pp.  291-393).  During  the  brief 
revival  of  paganism  under  Eugenius  in  a.d.  394,  occurred  the 
last  appearance  of  the  cult  in  history.  Besides  the  temple  on 
the  Palatine,  there  existed  minor  shnnesof  the  Great  Mother  near 
the  present  church  of  St  Peter,  on  the  Sacra  Via  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Palatine,  near  the  junction  of  the  A! mo  and  the 
Tiber,  south  of  the  city  (ibid  311-314) 

In  all  her  aspects,  Roman,  Greek  and  Oriental,  the  Great 
Mother  was  characterized  by  essentially  the  same  qualities. 
Most  prominent  among  them  was  her  universal  motherhood. 
She  was  the  great  parent  of  gods  and  men,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
orders  of  creation.  "  The  winds,  the  sea,  the  earth  and  the 
snowy  scat  of  Olympus  are  hers,  and  when  from  her  mountains 
she  ascends  into  the  great  heavens,  the  son  of  Cronus  himself 
gives  way  before  her"  (Apollon.  Rhod.  Argonaulica,  i,  1098). 
She  was  known  as  the  All-bcgctlcr,  the  All-nourisher,  the  Mother 
of  all  the  Blest.  She  was  the  great,  fruitful,  kindly  earth  itself. 
Especial  emphasis  was  placed  upon  her  maternity  over  wild 
nature.  She  was  called  the  Mountain  Mother;  her  sanctuaries 
were  almost  invariably  upon  mountains,  and  frequently  in  caves, 
the  name  Cybele  itself  being  by  some  derived  from  the  latter; 
lions  were  her  faithful  companions.  Her  universal  power  over 
the  natural  world  finds  beautiful  expression  in  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  Argonaulica,  i.  1140  8.  She  was  also  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  deity.  Her  especial  affinity  with  wild  nature  was 
manifested  by  the  orgiastic  character  of  her  worship.  Her 
attendants,  the  Corybantcs,  were  wild,  half  demonic  beings. 
Her  priests,  the  Galli,  were  eunuchs  attired  in  female  garb,  with 
long  hair  fragrant  with  ointment.  Together  with  priestesses, 
they  celebrated  her  rites  with  flutes,  horns,  castanets,  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  madly  yelling  and  dancing  until  their  frenzied 
excitement  found  itsculmination  in  self-scourging,  self-laceration 
or  exhaustion.  Self-emasculation  sometimes  accompanied  this 
delirium  of  worship  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
(Showerman,  pp.  234-239).  The  Altit  of  Catullus  (lxiii.)  is  a 
brilliant  treatment  of  such  an  episode. 

Though  her  cult  sometimes  existed  by  itself,  in  its  fully 
developed  state  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  was  accom- 
panied by  that  of  Attis  (q.r.).  The  cult  of  Atlis  never  existed 
independently.  Like  Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  Baal  and  Astarte, 
tic,  the  two  formed  a  duality  representing  the  relations  of  Mother 
Nature  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  positive  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  cull  publicly  in  this  phase  in  Greece 
before  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  nor  in  Rome  before  the  Empire, 
though  it  may  have  existed  in  private  (Showerman,  "  Was  Attis 
at  Rome  under  the  Republic  ?"  in  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  vol.  31,  1000,  pp.  46-59;  Cumont, 
s.9.  "  Attis,"  De  Ruggiero's  Dizionario  epigrafuo  and  Pauly- 
Wissowa's  Realencyclopudit,  Supplement;  Hcpding,  Attis,  seine 
Mythen  and  seine  Kult,  Giessen,  1003,  p.  142). 

The  philosophers  of  the  late  Roman  Empire  interpreted  the 
Attis  legend  as  symbolizing  the  relations  of  Mother  Earth  to  her 
children  the  fruits.  Porphyrius  says  that  Attis  signified  the 
flowers  of  spring  time,  and  was  cut  off  in  youth  because  the  flower 
falls  before  the  fruit  (Augustine,  De  civ.  Dei,  vii.  25).  Maternus 
(De  error.  3)  interprets  the  love  of  the  Great  Mother  for  Attis 
as  the  love  of  the  earth  for  her  fruits;  his  emasculation  as  the 
cutting  of  the  fruits;  his  death  as  their  preservation;  and  his 
resurrection  as  the  sowing  of  the  seed  again. 

At  Rome  the  immediate  direction  of  the  cult  of  the  Great 
Mother  devolved  upon  the  high  priest,  Archigallus,  called  Attis, 
a  high  priestess,  Sacerdos  Maxima,  and  its  support  was  derived, 
at  least  in  part,  from  a  popular  contribution,  the  slips.  Besides 
other  priests,  priestesses  and  minor  officials,  such  as  musicians, 
curator,  &c.  there  were  certain  colleges  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  cult,  called  cannophori  (reed-bearers)  and 


dendrophori  (branch-bearers).  The  Quindecimvirs  exercised  a 
general  supervision  over  this  cult,  as  over  all  other  authorized 
cults,  and  it  was,  at  least  originally,  under  the  special  patronage 
of  a  club  or  sodality  (Showerman,  pp.  260-276).  Roman  citizens 
were  at  first  forbidden  to  take  part  in  its  ceremonies,  and  the  ban 
was  not  removed  until  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

The  main  public  event  in  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  was 
the  annual  festival,  which  took  place  originally  on  the  4th  of 
April,  and  was  followed  on  the  5th  by  the  Megalcsia,  games 
instituted  in  her  honour  on  the  introduction  of  the  cult.  Under 
the  Empire,  from  Claudius  on,  the  Megalcsia  lasted  six  days, 
April  4-10,  and  the  original  one  day  ol  the  religious  festival 
became  an  annual  cycle  of  festivals  extending  from  the  1 5th 
to  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  following  order  (1)  The  15th  of 
March,  Canna  intra!— the  sacrifice  of  a  six-year-old  bull  in 
behalf  of  the  mountain  fields,  the  high  priest,  a  priestess  and 
the  cannophori  officiating,  the  last  named  carrying  reeds  in 
procession  in  commemoration  of  the  exposure  of  the  infant 
Attis  on  the  reedy  banks  of  the  stream  Callus  in  Phrygia.  (This 
may  have  been  originally  a  phallic  procession.  Cf.  Showerman, 
American  Journal  of  Philol  xxvii.  1,  Classical  Journal  i.  4.) 
(2)  The  22nd  of  March,  Arbor  intra! — the  bearing  in  procession 
of  the  sacred  pine,  emblem  of  Attis'  self-mutilation,  death  and 
immortality,  to  the  temple  on  the  Palatine,  the  symbol  of  the 
Mother's  cave,  by  the  dendrophori,  a  gild  of  workmen  who  made 
the  Mother,  among  other  deities,  a  patron.  (3)  The  24th  of 
March,  Dies  sanguinis — a  day  of  mourning,  fasting  and  abstin- 
ence, especially  sexual,  commemorating  the  sorrow  of  the 
Mother  for  Attis,  her  abstinence  from  food  and  her  chastity. 
The  frenzied  dance  and  self -laceration  of  the  priests  in  com- 
memoration of  Attis'  deed,  and  the  submission  to  the'  act  of 
consecration  by  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  was  a  special 
feature  of  the  day.  The  taurobolium  (q.t.)  was  often  performed 
on  this  day,  on  which  probably  took  place  the  initiation  of 
mystics.  (4)  The  25th  of  March,  Hilaria— one  of  the  great 
festal  days  of  Rome,  celebrated  by  all  the  people.  All  mourning 
was  put  off,  and  good  cheer  reigned  in  token  of  the  return  of  the 
sun  and  spring,  which  was  symbolized  by  the  renewal  of  Attis' 
life.  (5)  The  26th  of  March,  Requiclio — a  day  of  rest  and  quiet. 
(6)  The  27th  of  March,  Latalio — the  crowning  ceremony  of  the 
cycle.  The  silver  statue  of  the  goddess,  with  the  sacred  meteoric 
stone,  the  .1 1  us,  set  in  its  head,  was  borne  in  gorgeous  procession 
and  bathed  in  the  Almo,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  given 
up  to  rejoicing  and  entertainment,  especially  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  legend  of  the  deities  of  the  day.  Other  cere- 
monies, not  necessarily  connected  with  the  annual  festival, 
were  the  taurobolium  (?.».),  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  and  the  crio- 
bolium  (q.v  ),  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram.  the  latter  being  the  analogue 
of  the  former,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Attis  special 
recognition.  The  baptism  of  blood,  which  was  the  feature  of 
these  ceremonies,  was  regarded  as  purifying  and  regenerating 
(Showerman,  Great  Mother,  pp.  277-284). 

The  Great  Mother  figures  in  the  art  of  all  periods  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  is  especially  prominent  in  the  art  of  the 
Empire.  No  work  of  the  first  class,  however,  was  inspired  by 
her.  She  appears  on  coins,  in  painting  and  in  all  forms  of 
sculpture,  usually  with  mural  crown  and  veil,  well  draped,  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  accompanied  by  two  lions.  Other  attributes 
which  often  appear  are  the  patera,  tympanum,  cymbals,  sceptre, 
garlands  and  fruits.  Attis  and  his  attributes,  the  pine,  Phrygian 
cap,  pedum,  syrinx  and  torch,  also  appear.  The  Cybele  of 
Formia,  now  at  Copenhagen,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  repre- 
sentations of  the  goddess.  The  Niobc  of  Mt.  Sipylus  is  really  the 
Mother.  In  literature  she  is  the  subject  of  frequent  mention, 
but  no  work  of  importance,  with  the  exception  of  Catullus  lxiii., 
is  due  to  her  inspiration.  Her  importance  in  the  history  of 
religion  is  very  great.  Together  with  Isis  and  Mithras,  she  was  a 
great  enemy,  and  yet  a  great  aid  to  Christianity.  The  gorgeous 
rites  of  her  worship,  its  mystic  doctrine  of  communion  with 
the  divine  through  enthusiasm,  its  promise  of  regeneration 
through  baptism  of  blood  in  the  taurobolium,  were  features 
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rival  of  Christianity;  and  its  resemblance  to  the  new  religion, 
however  superficial,  made  it,  in  spite  of  the  scandalous  practices 
which  grew  up  around  it,  a  stepping-stone  to  Christianity  when 
the  tide  set  in  against  paganism. 

AuTHOKtTiKS.— Grant  Showerman.  "  The  Great  Mother  of  the 
God*,"  BuUtiin  of  Ike  University  of  Wisconsin,  No.  43;  PkUolczy 
and  Literature  Series,  vol.  i.  No.  3  (Madison,  1901);  Hugo  Hepdin^, 
Attis,  seine  Mylken  und  trine  Kult  (Giestcn.  1903);  Rapp,  Rostker  1 
Ausfukrlickes  Lexicon  der 
Kybrle  " ;  Drexler,  iku 
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Meter 
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Gieek  Religion,  Attis,  Corvbantes;  for  the  great  "  Hit tite 
portrayal  of  the  Nature  Goddess  at  Pteria,  see  Pteria.     (G.  Sn.) 

GREAT  REBELLION  (1642-51),  a  generic  name  for  the  civil 
wars  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  began  with  the  raising  of 
King  Charles  I.'s  standard  at  Nottingham  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1642.  and  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Du  not  tar  Castle  to  the 
Parliament's  troops  in  May  1652.  It  is  usual  to  classify  these 
wars  into  the  First  Civil  War  of  1642-46,  and  the  Second  Civil 
War  of  1648-52.  During  most  of  this  time  another  civil  war 
was  raging  in  Ireland.  Its  incidents  had  little  or  no  connexion 
with  those  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  but  its  results  influenced  the 
struggle  in  England  to  a  considerable  extent . 

1 .  First  Civil  War  {1643-46). — It  is  impossible  rightly  to  under- 
stand the  events  of  this  most  national  of  all  English  wars  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  motive  forces  on  both  sides.  On  the  side 
of  the  king  were  enlisted  the  deep-seated  loyalty  which  was  the 
result  of  two  centuries  of  effective  royal  protection,  the  pure 
cavalier  spirit  foreshadowing  the  courtier  era  of  Charles  II.,  but 
still  strongly  tinged  with  the  old  feudal  indiscipline,  the  militarism 
of  an  expert  soldier  nobility,  well  represented  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  lastly  a  widespread  distrust  of  extreme  Puritanism,  which 
appeared  unreasonable  to  Lord  Falkland  and  other  philosophic 
statesmen  and  intolerable  to  every  other  class  of  Royalists. 
The  foot  of  the  Royal  armies  was  animated  in  the  main  by  the 
first  and  last  of  these  motives;  in  the  eyes  of  the  sturdy  rustics 
who  followed  their  squires  to  the  war  the  enemy  were  rebels  and 
fanatics.  To  the  cavalry,  which  was  composed  largely  of  the 
higher  social  orders,  the  rebels  were,  in  addition,  bourgeois,  while 
the  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  German  wars  felt  all  the  regular's 
contempt  for  citizen  militia.  Thus  in  the  first  episodes  of  the 
First  Civil  War  moral  superiority  tended  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
king.  On  the  other  side,  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  were  primarily 
and  apparently  political,  ultimately  and  really  religious,  and  thus 
the  elements  of  resistance  in  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were 
at  first  confused,  and,  later,  strong  and  direct.  Democracy, 
republicanism  and  the  simple  desire  for  constitutional 
could  hardly  make  bead  of  themselves  against  the 
,  forces  of  royalism,  for  the  most  moderate  men  of  either 
party  were  sufficiently  in  sympathy  to  admit  compromise.  But 
the  backbone  of  resistance  was  the  Puritan  element,  and  this 
waging  war  at  first  with  the  rest  on  the  political  issue  soon  (as 
the  Royalists  anticipated)  brought  the  religious  issue  to  the  front. 
The  Presbyterian  system,  even  more  rigid  than  that  of  Laud  and 
the  bishops — whom  no  man  on  cither  side  supported  save  Charles 
himself— was  destined  to  be  supplanted  by  the  Independents 
and  their  ideal  of  free  conscience,  but  for  a  generation  before  the 
war  broke  out  it  had  disciplined  and  trained  the  middle  classes  of 
the  nation  (who  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  rebel  infantry,  and  later 
of  the  cavalry  also)  to  centre  their  whole  will-power  on  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ideals.  The  ideals  changed  during  the  struggle,  but 
not  the  capacity  for  striving  for  them,  and  the  men  capable  of  the 
effort  finally  came  to  the  front  and  imposed  their  ideals  on  the 
rest  by  the  force  of  their  trained  wills. 

Material  force  was  throughout/on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentary 
party.  Tbey  controlled  the  navy,  the  nucleus  of  an  army  which 
was  in  process  of  being  organized  for  the  Irish  war,  and  nearly  all 
the  financial  resources  of  the  country.  They  had  the  sympathies 
of  most  of  the  large  towns,  where  the  trained  bands,  drilled  once  a 
Month,  provided  cadres  for  new  regiments.  Further,  by  recogniz- 
ing the  inevitable,  they  gained  a  start  in  war  preparations  which 
they  never  lost.  The  earls  of  Warwick,  Essex  and  Manchester 
and  other  nobles  and  gentry  of  their  party  possessed  great  wealth 


could,  by  means  of  the  "  press  "  add  the  lords-lieutenant,  1 
men  without  authority  from  Parliament,  could  not  raise  taxes  to 
support  them,  and  was  dependent  on  the  financial  support  of  his 
chief  adherents,  such  as  the  earls  of  Newcastle  and  Derby.  Both 
parties  raised  men  when  and  where  they  could,  each  claiming  that 
the  law  was  on  its  side— for  England  was  already  a  law-abiding 
nation — and  acting  in  virtue  of  legal  instruments.  These 
were,  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  its  own  recent  "  Militia 
Ordinance";  on  that  of  the  king,  the  old-fashioned  "  Commissions 
of  Array."  In  Cornwall  the  Royalist  leader.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
indicted  the  enemy  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  had  the  posse  comitatus  called  out  to 
expel  them.  The  local  forces  in  fact  were  everywhere  employed 
by  whichever  side  could,  by  producing  valid  written  authority, 
induce  them  to  assemble. 

2.  The  Royalist  and  Parliamentarian  Armies— This  thread 
of  local  feeling  and  respect  for  the  laws  runs  through  the 
earlier  operations  of  both  sides  almost  irrespective  of  the  main 
principles  at  stake.  Many  a  promising  scheme  failed  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  militiamen  to  serve  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  county,  and,  as  the  offensive  lay  with  the 
king,  his  cause  naturally  suffered  far  more  therefrom  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  But  the  real  spirit  of  the  struggle  was 
very  different.  Anything  which  tended  to  prolong  the  struggle, 
or  seemed  like  want  of  energy  and  avoidance  of  a  decision,  was 
bitterly  resented  by  the  men  of  both  sides,  who  had  their  hearts 
in  the  quarrel  and  had  not  as  yet  learned  by  the  severe  lesson 
of  EdgehiU  that  raw  armies  cannot  bring  wars  to  a  speedy 
issue.  In  France  and  Germany  the  prolongation  of  a  war  meant 
continued  employment  for  the  soldiers,  but  in  England  "  we 
never  encamped  or  entrenched  ...  or  lay  fenced  with  rivers 
or  defiles.  Here  were  no  leaguers  in  the  field,  as  at  the  story  of 
Nuremberg,1  neither  had  our  soldiers  any  tents  or  what  they  call 
heavy  baggage.  Twas  the  general  maxim  of  the  war — Where  is 
the  enemy?  Let  us  go  and  fight  them.  Or  ...  if  the  enemy 
was  coming  .  .  .  Why,  what  should  be  done !  Draw  out  into 
the  fields  and  fight  them."  This  passage  from  the  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier,  ascribed  to  Defoe,  though  not  contemporary  evidence, 
is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  character  of  the  Civil  War.  Even 
when  in  the  end  a  regular  professional  army  is  evolved— exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's  army — the  original  decision-compel- 
ling spirit  permeated  the  whole  organization.  From  the  first  the 
professional  soldiers  of  fortune,  be  their  advice  good  or  bad,  are 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  nearly  all  those  Englishmen  who 
loved  war  for  its  own  sake  were  too  closely  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  to  attempt  the  methods  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  in  England.  The  formal  organization  of  both  armies  was 
based  on  the  Swedish  model,  which  had  become  the  pattern  of 
Europe  after  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  gave  better 
scope  for  the  moral  0/  the  individual  than  the  old-fashioned 
Spanish  and  Dutch  formations  in  which  the  man  in  the  ranks  was 
a  highly  finished  automaton. 

3.  Campaign  of  1642. — When  the  king  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  on  the  22nd  of  August  1642.  war  was  already  in  pro- 
gress on  a  small  scale  in  many  districts,  each  side  endeavouring  to 
secure,  or  to  deny  to  the  enemy,  fort  ificd  count  ry-houses,  territory, 
and  above  all  arms  and  money.  Peace  negotiations  went  on  in  the 
midst  of  these  minor  events  until  there  came  from  the  Parliament 
an  ultimatum  so  aggressive  as  to  fix  the  warlike  purpose  of  the 
still  vacillating  court  at  Nottingham,  and,  in  the  country  at  large, 
to  convert  many  thousands  of  waverers  to  active  Royalism. 
Ere  long  Charles — who  had  hitherto  had  lessthan  1500 men — was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which,  though  very  deficient  in  arms  and 
equipment,  was  not  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  or  enthusiasm  to 
that  of  the  Parliament.  The  latter  (20,000  strong  exclusive  of 
detachments)  was  organized  during  July,  August  and  September 
about  London,  and  moved  thence  to  Northampton  under  the 
command  of  Robert,  earl  of  Essex. 

At  this  moment  the  military  situation  was  as  follows.  Lord 
Hertford  in  south  Wales,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
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young  earl  of  Derby  in  Lancashire,  and  small  parties  in  almost 
every  county  of  the  west  and  the  midlands,  were  in  arms  for  the 
king.  North  of  the  Tees,  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  a  great  territorial 
magnate,  was  raising  troops  and  supplies  for  the  king,  while 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  was  busy  in  Holland  arranging  for  the 
importation  of  war  material  and  money.  In  Yorkshire  opinion 
was  divided,  the  royal  canst  being  strongest  in  York  and  the  North 
Riding,  that  of  the  Parliamentary  party  in  the  clothing  towns 
of  the  West  Riding  and  also  in  the  important  seaport  of  Hull. 
The  Yorkshire  gentry  made  an  attempt  to  neutralize  the  county, 
but  a  local  struggle  soon  began,  and  Newcastle  thereupon 
prepared  to  invade  Yorkshire.  The  whole  of  the  south  and  cast 
as  well  as  parts  of  the  midlands  and  the  west  and  the  important 
towns 01  Bristol  and  Gloucester  wereon  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 
A  small  Royalist  force  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Oxford  on  the 
loth  of  September. 

On  the  ijth  of  September  the  main  campaign  opened.  The 
king — in  order  to  find  recruits  amongst  his  sympathisers  and 
anns  in  the  armouries  of  the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire 
trained  bands,  and  also  to  be  in  touch  with  his  disciplined 
regiments  in  Ireland  by  way  of  Chester— moved  westward  to 
Shrewsbury,  Essex  following  suit  by  marching  from  Northampton 
to  Worcester.  Near  the  last-named  town  a  sharp  cavalry 
engagement  (Powick  Bridge)  took  place  on  the  23rd  between  the 
advanced  cavalry  of  Essex's  army  and  a  force  under  Prince 
Rupert  which  was  engaged  in  protecting  the  retirement  of  the 
Oxford  detachment.  The  result  of  the  fight  was  the  in- 
stantaneous overthrow  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  this  gave  the 
Royalist  troopers  a  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  brilliant 
leader  which  was  not  destined  to  be  shaken  until  they  met 
Cromwell's  Ironsides.  Rupert  soon  withdrew  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  found  many  Royalist  officers  eager  to  attack  Essex's 
new  position  at  Worcester.  But  the  road  to  London  now  lay 
open  and  it  was  decided  to  lake  it.  The  intention  was  not  to 
avoid  a  battle,  for  the  Royalist  generals  desired  to  fight  Essex 
before  he  grew  too  strong,  and  the  temper  of  both  sides  made  it 
impossible  to  postpone  the  decision;  in  Clarendon's  words, 
"  it  was  considered  more  counsellable  to  march  towards  London, 
it  being  morally  sure  that  the  earl  of  Essex  would  put  himself  in 
their  way,"  and  accordingly  the  army  left  Shrewsbury  on  the 
uth  of  October,  gaining  two  days'  start  of  the  enemy,  and 
moved  south-east  via  Bridgnorth,  Birmingham  and  K  coil  worth. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  Parliament,  alarmed  for  its  own 
safety,  sent  repeated  orders  to  Essex  to  find  the  king  and  bring 
him  to  battle.  Alarm  gave  place  to  determination  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Charles  was  enlisting  papists  and  seeking  foreign 
aid.  The  militia  of  the  home  counties  was  called  out,  a  second 
army  under  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  formed  round  the  nucleus 
of  the  London  trained  bands,  and  Essex,  straining  every  nerve 
to  regain  touch  with  the  enemy,  reached  Kineton,  where  he  was 
only  7  m.  (rom  the  king's  headquarters  at  Edgecote,  on  the  J  2nd. 

4.  Battle  of  EdgthilL— Rupert  promptly  reported  the  enemy's 
presence,  and  his  confidence  dominated  the  irresolution  of  the 
king  and  the  caution  of  Lord  Lindscy,  the  nominal  commander- 
in-chief.  Both  sides  had  marched  widely  dispersed  in  order  to 
live,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  having  the  clearer  purpose, 
the  Royalists  drew  together  helped  considerably  to  neutralize 
Essex's  superior  numbers.  During  the  morning  of  the  23rd  the 
Royalists  formed  in  battle  order  on  the  brow  of  Edgehill  facing 
towards  Kineton.  Essex,  experienced  soldier  as  he  was,  had 
distrusted  his  own  raw  army  too  much  to  force  a  decision 
earlier  in  the  month,  when  the  king  was  weak;  he  now  found 
Charles  in  a  strong  position  with  an  equal  force  to  his  own 
14,000,  and  some  of  his  regiments  were  still  some  miles  distant. 
But  he  advanced  beyond  Kineton,  and  the  enemy  promptly 
left  their  strong  position  and  came  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  for,  situated  as  they  were,  they  had  either  to  fight  wherever 
they  could  induce  the  enemy  to  engage,  or  to  starve  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  garrisons.  Rupert  was  on  the  right  of  the 
king's  army  with  the  greater  part  of  the  horse,  Lord  Lindsey 
and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  in  the  centre  with  the  foot,  Lord  Wilmot 
(with  whom  rode  the  earl  of  Forth,  the  principal  military  adviser 
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of  the  king)  with  a  smaller  body  of  cavalry  on  the  left.  Is  rear 
of  the  centre  were  the  king  and  a  small  1 
was  similar.  Rupert  charged  as  soon  1 
and  before  the  infantry  of  either  side  was  ready.  Taking  ground 
to  his  right  front  and  then  wheeling  inwards  at  full  speed  he 
instantly  rode  down  the  Parliamentary  horse  oppovd  to  h:r 
Some  infantry  regiments  of  Essex's  left  centre  shared  the  same 
fate  as  their  cavalry.  On  the  other  wing  Forth  and  Wibsot 
likewise  swept  away  all  that  they  could  see  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  the  undisciplined  Royalists  of  both  wings  pursued 
the  fugitives  in  wild  disorder  up  to  Kineton,  where  they  were 
severely  handled  by  John  Hampden's  infantry  brigade  f  wtuch  was 
escorting  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  Essex's  army).  Rupert 
brought  back  only  a  few  rallied  squadrons  to  the  battlefield, 
and  in  the  meantime  affairs  there  had  gone  badty  for  the  king. 
The  right  and  centre  of  the  Parliamentary  foot  (the  left  having 
been  brought  to  a  halt  by  Rupert's  charge)  advanced  with  great 
resolution,  and  being  at  least  as  ardent  as,  and  much  better  armed 
than,  Lindsey's  men,  engaged  them  fiercely  and  slowly  gained 
ground.  Only  the  best  regiments  on  either 
maintained  their  order,  and  the  decision  of  the  i 
was  achieved  mainly  by  a  few  Parliamentary  squadrons.  One 
regiment  of  Essex's  right  wing  onlyhad  been  t  he  target  of  Wthaot  s 
charge,  the  other  two  had  been  at  the  moment  invisible,  and.  as 
every  Royalist  troop  on  the  ground,  even  the  king's  guards, 
had  joined  in  the  mad  ride  to  Kineton,  these,  Essex's  life-gui-:. 
and  some  troops  that  had  rallied  from  the  effect  of  Rupert's 
charge — amongst  them  Captain  Oliver  Cromwell's — were  the 
only  cavalry  still  present.  All  these  joined  with  decisive  effect 
in  the  attack  on  the  left  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  king's  hoe 
was  steadily  rolled  up  from  left  to  right,  the  Parliamentary 
troopers  captured  his  guns  and  regiment  after  regiment  broke  op. 
Charles  himself  stood  calmly  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  but  he  had 
not  the  skill  to  direct  it.  The  royal  standard  was  taken  and 
retaken,  Lindsey  and  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  standard- bearer, 
being  killed.  By  the  time  that  Rupert  returned  both  sides  \ 
incapable  of  further  effort  and  disillusioned  as  to  the  { 
of  ending  the  war  at  a  blow. 

On  the  24th  Essex  retired,  leaving  Charles  to  claim  1 
and  to  reap  its  results.  Banbury  and  Oxford 
by  the  Royalists,  and  by  the  28th  Charles 
the  Thames  valley  on  London.  Negotiations  were 
and  a  peace  party  rapidly  formed  itself  in  London  and  West- 
minster .  Yet  field  fortifications  sprang  up  around  London, 
and  when  Rupert  stormed  and  sacked  Brentford  on  the  ritk 
of  November  the  trained  bands  moved  out  at  once  and  took  up 
a  position  at  Turnbam  Green,  barring  the  king's  advance. 
Hampden,  with  something  of  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  cousin 
Cromwell,  urged  Essex  to  turn  both  Aanks  of  the  Royal  amy 
via  Acton  and  Kingston,  but  experienced 
urged  him  not  to  trust  the  London  men  to  hold  their 
while  t  he  rest  manoeuvred.  Hampden's  advice  was  undoubtedly 
premature.  A  Sedan  or  Worcester  was  not  within  the  power 
of  the  Parliamentarians  of  1642,  for,  in  Napoleon's  words.  **  cot 
only  manoeuvres  around  a  fixed  point,"  and  the  city  levies  »: 
that  time  were  certainly  not,  m-d-ns  Rupert's  cavalry,  a  fcaed 
point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  a  slight  cannonade  at  T  orphan 
Green  on  the  13th,  Essex's  two-to-onc  numerical  superiority  of 
itself  compelled  the  king  to  retire  to  Reading.  Turn  ham  < 
has  justly  been  called  the  Valmy  ol  the  English  Civil  War. 
Valmy,  without  being  a  battle,  it  was  a  victory,  and  the  tide  of 
invasion  came  thus  far,  ebbed,  and  never  returned 

5.  The  Winter  of  1642-4}. — In  the  winter,  while  F.jncx  b* 
inactive  at  Windsor,  Charles  by  degrees  consolidated  his  post** 
in  the  region  of  Oxford.  The  city  was  fortified  as  a  redoit  fc* 
the  whole  area,  and  Reading,  Wallingford,  Abingdon.  Br3. 
Banbury  and  Marlborough  constituted  a 
ring  which  was  developed  by  the  creation  of  1 
time  to  time.  In  the  north  and  west,  winter  * 
actively  carried  on.  "  It  is  summer  in  Yorkshire. 
Devon,  and  cold  winter  at  Windsor,"  said  one  of  Essex's  mtjes. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  Newcastle  crossed  the  Tea. 
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defeated  Hotham,  the  Parliamentary  commander  in  the  North 
Riding,  then  joining  hands  with  the  hard-pressed  Royalists  at 
York,  established  himself  between  that  city  and  Pontefract. 
Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  commanded  for  the 
Parliament  in  Yorkshire,  had  to  retire  to  the  district  between 
Hull  and  Selby,  and  Newcastle  was  free  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  Puritan  "  clothing  towns  "  of  the  West  Riding — Leeds, 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  The  townsmen,  however,  showed  a 
determined  front,  the  younger  Fairfax  with  a  picked  body  of 
cavalry  rode  through  Newcastle's  lines  into  the  West  Riding 
to  help  them,  and  about  the  end  of  January  1643  tke  earl  8»vc 
up  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  towns.  He  continued  his  march 
southward,  however,  and  gained  ground  for  the  king  as  far  as 
Newark,  so  as  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Royalists  of  Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire  (who,  especially  about 
Newark  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  were  strong  enough  to  neutralize 
the  local  forces  of  the  Parliament),  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  further  advance  of  the  army  of  the  north  when  the  queen's 
convoy  should  arrive  from  over-seas. 

In  the  west  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  his  friends,  having  obtained 
a  true  bill  from  the  grand  jury  against  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  county 
militia  and  drove  the  rebels  from  Cornwall,  after  which  they 
raised  a  small  force  for  general  service  and  invaded  Devonshire 
(November  1642).  Subsequently  a  Parliamentary  army  under 
the  carl  of  Stamford  was  withdrawn  from  south  Wales  to  engage 
Hopton,  who  had  to  retire  into  Cornwall.  There,  however, 
the  Royalist  general  was  free  to  employ  the  militia  again,  and 
thus  reinforced  be  won  a  victory  over  a  part  of  Stamford's  forces 
at  Bradock  Down  near  Liskeard  (January  19, 1643)  and  resumed 
the  offensive.  About  the  same  time  Hertford,  no  longer  opposed 
by  Stamford,  brought  over  the  South  Wales  Royalists  to  Oxford, 
and  the  fortified  area  around  that  place  was  widened  by  the 
capture  of  Cirencester  on  the  and  of  February.  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  now  the  only  important  garrisons  of  the  Roundheads 
in  the  west.  In  the  midlands,  in  spite  of  a  Parliamentary 
victory  won  by  Sir  William  Brcreton  at  Nantwich  on  the  28th  of 
January,  the  Royalists  of  Shropshire,  Staffordshire  and  Leicester- 
shire soon  extended  their  influence  through  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Into  Nottinghamshire  and  joined  hands  with  their  friends  at 
Newark.  Further,  around  Chester  a  new  Royalist  army  was 
being  formed  under  Lord  Byron,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Brereton 
and  of  Sir  John  Gell,  the  leading  supporter  of  the  Parliament  in 
Derbyshire,  were  required  to  hold  their  own,  even  before  New- 
castle's army  was  added  to  the  list  of  their  enemies.  Lord 
Brooke,  who  commanded  for  the  Parliament  in  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire  and  was  looked  on  by  many  as  Essex's  eventual 
successor,  was  killed  in  besieging  Lichfield  cathedral  on  the 
rod  of  March,  and,  though  the  cathedral  soon  capitulated,  Cell 
and  Brereton  were  severely  bandied  in  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Hopton  Heath  near  Stafford  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  Prince 
Rupert,  after  an  abortive  raid  on  Bristol  (March  7),  marched 
rapidly  northward,  storming  Birmingham  en  route,  and  recap- 
tured Lichfield  cathedral.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled 
to  Oxford  to  take  part  in  the  main  campaign.  The  position  of 
affairs  for  the  Parliament  was  perhaps  at  its  worst  in  January. 
The  Royalist  successes  of  November  and  December,  the  ever- 
present  dread  of  foreign  intervention,  and  the  burden  of  new 
taxation  which  the  Parliament  now  found  itself  compelled  to 
impose,  disheartened  its  supporters.  Disorders  broke  out  in 
London,  and,  while  the  more  determined  of  the  rebels  began 
thus  early  to  think  of  calling  in  the  military  assistance  of  the 
Scots,  the  majority  were  for  peace  on  any  conditions.  But  soon 
the  position  improved  somewhat;  Stamford  in  the  west  and 
Brereton  and  Cell  in  the  midlands,  though  hard  pressed,  were 
at  any  rate  in  arms  and  undefeated,  Newcastle  had  failed  to 
conquer  the  West  Riding,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  who  had 
cleared  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  of  "  malignants,"  entered 
Gloucestershire  early  in  March,  destroyed  a  small  Royalist 
force  at  Highnam  (March  24),  and  secured  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
for  the  Parliament .  Finally,  some  of  Charles's  own  intrigues 
opportunely  coming  to  light,  the  wavexers,  seeing  the  impossi- 


bility of  plain  dealing  with  the  court,  rallied  again  to  the  party 
of  resistance,  and  the  series  of  negotiations  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Treaty  of  Oxford  closed  in  April  with  no  more  result  than 
those  which  had  preceded  Edgehill  and  Turnham  Green.  About 
this  time  too,  following  and  improving  upon  the  example  of 
Newcastle  in  the  north,  Parliament  ordered  the  formation  of 
the  celebrated  "  associations "  or  groups  of  counties  banded 
together  by  mutual  consent  for  defence.  The  most  powerful 
and  best  organized  of  these  was  that  of  the  eastern  counties 
(headquarters  Cambridge),  where  the  danger  of  attack  from  the 
north  was  near  enough  to  induce  great  energy  in  the  preparations 
for  meeting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  too  distant  effectively  to 
interfere  with  these  preparations.  Above  all,  the  Eastern 
Association  was  from  the  first  guided  and  inspired  by  Colonel 
Cromwell. 

6.  The  Plan  of  Campaign,  1643. — The  king's  plan  of  operations 
for  the  next  campaign,  which  was  perhaps  inspired  from  abroad, 
was  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  "point"  of  1642.  The 
king's  army,  based  on  the  fortified  area  around  Oxford,  was 
counted  sufficient  to  use  up  Essex's  forces.  On  either,  hand, 
therefore,  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  west,  the  Royalist  armies 
were  to  fight  their  way  inwards  towards  London,  after  which 
all  three  armies,  converging  on  that  place  in  due  season,  were 
to  cut  off  its  supplies  and  its  sea-borne  revenue  and  to  starve 
the  rebellion  into  surrender.  The  condition  of  this  threefold 
advance  was  of  course  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  able  to 
defeat  the  armies  in  detail,  ix.  that  he  should  be  fixed  and  held 
in  the  Thames  valley;  this  secured,  there  was  no  purely  military 
objection  against  operating  in  separate  armies  from  the  cir- 
cumference towards  the  centre.  It  was  on  the  rock  of  local 
feeling  that  the  king's  plan  came  to  grief.  Even  after  the  arrival 
of  the  queen  and  her  convoy ,  Newcastle  had  to  allow  her  to 
proceed  with  a  small  force,  and  to  remain  behind  with  the  main 
body,  because  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  and  above 
all  because  the  port  of  Hull,  in  the  hands  of  the  Fairfaxes, 
constituted  a  menace  that  the  Royalists  of  the  East  Riding 
refused  to  ignore.  Hopton's  advance  too,  undertaken  without 
the  Cornish  levies,  was  checked  in  the  action  of  Sourton  Down 
(Dartmoor)  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  on  the  same  day  Waller 
captured  Hereford.  Essex  had  already  left  Windsor  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Reading,  the  most  important  point  in  the  circle 
of  fortresses  round  Oxford,  which  after  a  vain  attempt  at  relief 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  26th  of  April.  Thus  the  opening 
operations  were  unfavourable,  not  indeed  so  far  as  to  require 
the  scheme  to  be  abandoned,  but  at  least  delaying  the  develop- 
ment until  the  campaigning  season  was  far  advanced. 

7.  Victories  of  Hopton.— But  affairs  improved  in  May.  The 
queen's  long-expected  convoy  arrived  at  Woodstock  on  the  13th. 
The  earl  of  Stamford's  army,  which  had  again  entered  Cornwall, 
was  attacked  in  its  selected  position  at  Stratton  and  practically 
annihilated  by  Hopton  (May  16).  This  brilliant  victory  was 
due  above  all  to  Sir  Bevil  Grcnville  and  the  lithe  Corniahmcn, 
who,  though  but  2400  against  5400  and  destitute  of  artillery, 
stormed  "  Stamford  Hill, "  killed  300  of  the  enemy,  and  captured 
1 700  more  with  all  their  guns,  colours  and  baggage .  Devon 
was  at  once  overrun  by  the  victors.  Essex's  army,  for  want  of 
material  resources,  had  had  to  be  content  with  the  capture  of 
Reading,  and  a  Royalist  force  under  Hertford  and  Prince 
Maurice  (Rupert's  brother)  moved  out  as  far  as  Salisbury  to 
hold  out  a  hand  to  their  friends  in  Devonshire,  while  Waller, 
the  only  Parliamentary  commander  left  in  the  field  in  the  west, 
had  to  abandon  his  conquests  in  the  Severn  valley  to  oppose 
the  further  progress  of  his  intimate  friend  and  present  enemy, 
Hopton.  Early  in  June  Hertford  and  Hopton  united  at  Chard 
and  rapidly  moved,  with  some  cavalry  skirmishing,  towards  Bath, 
where  Waller's  army  lay.  Avoiding  the  barrier  of  the  Mendips, 
they  moved  round  via  Frome  to  the  Avon.  But  Waller,  thus 
cut  off  from  London  and  threatened  with  investment,  acted 
with  great  skill,  and  some  days  of  manoeuvres  and  skirmishing 
followed,  after  which  Hertford  and  Hopton  found  themselves 
on  the  north  side  of  Bath  facing  Waller's  entrenched  position 
on  the  top  of  Lansdown  Hill.  This  position  the  Royalists 
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stormed  on  the  sth  of  July.  The  battle  of  Lansdown  was  a 
second  Slratton  for  the  Cornishmen,  but  this  time  the  enemy 
ni5  of  different  quality  and  far  differently  led,  and  they  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  Sir  Bcvil  Grenville  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  whole  force.  At  dusk  both  sides  stood  on  the  flat  summit 
of  the  hill,  still  firing  intd  one  another  with  such  energy  as  was 
not  yet  expended,  and  in  the  night  Waller  drew  off  his  men  into 
Bath.  "  We  were  glad  tbey  were  gone,"  wrote  a  Royalist 
officer,  "  for  if  they  had  not,  I  know  who  had  within  the  hour." 
Neat  day  Hopton  was  severely  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  wagon 
containing  the  reserve  ammunition,  and  the  Royalists,  finding 
their  victory  profitless,  moved  eastward  to  Devizes,  closely 
followed  by  the  enemy.  On  the  10th  of  July  Sir  William  Waller 
took  post  on  Round  way  Down,  overlooking  Devizes,  and  cap- 
tured a  Royalist  ammunition  column  from  Oxford  On  the  nth 
he  came  down  and  invested  Hopton's  foot  in  Devices  itself, 
while  the  Royalist  cavalry,  Hertford  and  Maurice  with  them, 
rode  away  towards  Salisbury.  But  although  the  siege  was  pressed 
with  such  vigour  that  an  assaidt  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  the  Cornishmen,  Hopton  directing  the  defence  from  his 
bed,  held  out  stubbornly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  July  13th 
Prince  Maurice's  horsemen  appeared  on  Roundway  Down, 
having  ridden  to  Oxford,  picked  up  reinforcements  there,  and 
returned  at  full  speed  to  save  their  comrades.  Waller's  army 
tried  its  best,  but  some  of  its  elements  were  of  doubtful  quality 
and  the  ground  was  all  in  Maurice's  favour.  The  battle  did  not 
last  long.  The  combined  attack  of  the  Oxford  force  from 
Roundway  and  of  Hopton's  men  from  the  town  practically 
annihilated  Waller's  army.  Very  soon  afterwards  Rupert  came 
up  with  fresh  Royalist  forces,  and  the  combined  armies  moved 
westward.  Bristol,  the  second  port  of  the  kingdom,  was  their 
objective,  and  in  four  days  from  the  opening  of  the  siege  it  was 
in  their  hands  (July  26),  Waller  with  the  beaten  remnant  of  his 
army  at  Bath  being  powerless  to  intervene.  The  effect  of  this 
blow  was  felt  even  in  Dorsetshire.  Within  three  weeks  of  the 
surrender  Prince  Maurice  with  a  body  of  fast-moving  cavalry 
overran  that  county  almost  unopposed. 

8.  Advalton  Moor. — Newcastle  meanwhile  had  resumed  opera- 
tions against  the  clothing  towns,  this  time  with  success.  The 
Fairfaxes  had  been  fighting  in  the  West  Riding  since  January 
with  such  troops  from  the  Hull  region  as  they  had  been  able  to 
bring  armss  Newcastle's  lines.  They  and  the  townsmen  together 
were  too  weak  for  Newcastle's  increasing  forces,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  relieve  them  by  bringing  up  the  Parliament's 
forces  in  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire  and  the 
Eastern  Association.  But  local  interests  prevailed  again,  in 
spite  of  Cromwell's  presence,  and  after  assembling  at  Notting- 
ham, the  midland  rebels  quietly  dispersed  to  their  several 
counties  (June  2).  The  Fairfaxes  were  left  to  their  fate,  and 
about  the  same  time  Hull  itself  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
queen's  forces  through  the  treachery  of  Sir  John  Hot  ham,  the 
governor,  and  his  son,  the  commander  of  the  Lincolnshire  Parlia- 
mentarians. The  latter  had  been  placed  under  arrest  at  the 
instance  of  Cromwell  and  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  governor 
of  Nottingham  Castle;  be  escaped  to  Hull,  but  both  father  and 
son  were  seized  by  the  citizens  and  afterwards  executed.  More 
serious  than  an  isolated  act  of  treachery  was  the  far-reaching 
Royalist  plot  that  bad  been  detected  in  Parliament  itself,  for 
complicity  in  which  Lord  Conway,  Edmund  Waller  the  poet, 
and  several  members  of  both  Houses  were  arrested.  The  safety 
of  Hull  was  of  no  avail  for  the  West  Riding  towns,  and  the 
Fairfaxes  underwent  a  decisive  defeat  at  Adwalton  (Atherton) 
Moor  near  Bradford  on  the  30th  of  June.  After  this,  by  way 
of  Lincolnshire,  they  escaped  to  Hull  and  reorganized  the 
defence  of  that  place.    The  West  Riding  perforce  submitted. 

The  queen  herself  with  a  second  convoy  and  a  small  army 
under  Henry  (Lord)  Jcrmyn  soon  moved  via  Newark,  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  Lichfield  and  other  Royalist  garrisons  to  Oxford, 
where  she  joined  her  husband  on  the  14th  of  July.  But  New- 
castle (now  a  marquis)  was  not  yet  ready  for  his  part  in  the 
programme.  The  Yorkshire  troops  would  not  march  on  London 
while  the  enemy  was  master  of  Hull,  and  by  this  lime  there  was 


a  solid  barrier  between  the  royal  army  of  the  north  and  tit 
capital.  Roundway  Down  and  Adwalton  Moor  were  not  after 
all  destined  to  be  fatal,  though  peace-riots  in  London,  dissensions 
in  the  Houses,  and  quarrels  amongst  the  generals  were  their 
immediate  consequences.  A  new  factor  had  arisen  in  the  war— 
the  Eastern  Association. 

9.  Cromwell  and  ike  Eastern  Association  — Thai  had  already 
intervened  to  help  in  the  siege  of  Reading  and  bad  sent  troops 
to  the  abortive  gathering  at  Nottingham,  besides  dearing  its 
own  ground  of "  malignant*. "  From  the  first  Cromwell  was  the 
dominant  influence.  Fresh  from  Edgehill,  he  had  told  Hampden, 
"You  must  get  men  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as 
gentlemen  will  go,"  not  "  old  decayed  serving-men,  tapsters 
and  such  kind  of  fellows  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have 
honour  and  courage  and  resolution  in  them,"  and  in  January 
1643  he  had  gone  to  his  own  county  to  "  raise  such  men  as  had 
the  fear  of  God  before  them  and  made  some  conscience  of  whit 
they  did."  These  men,  once  found,  were  willing,  for  the  cause, 
to  submit  to  a  rigorous  training  and  an  iron  discipline  such  as 
other  troops,  fighting  for  honour  only  or  for  profit  only,  could 
not  be  brought  to  endure.1  The  result  was  soon  apparent. 
As  early  as  the  13th  of  May,  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse- 
recruited  from  the  horse-loving  yeomen  of  the  eastern  counties— 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  the  field  in  a  skirmish  near 
Grantham,  and  in  the  irregular  fighting  in  Lincolnshire  during 
June  and  July  (which  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the 
Parliament),  as  previously  in  pacifying  the  Eastern  Associatws 
itself,  these  Puritan  troopers  distinguished  themselves  by  long 
and  rapid  marches  that  may  bear  comparison  with  almost  any 
in  the  history  of  the  mounted  arm.  When  Cromwell's  second 
opportunity  came  at  Gainsborough  on  the  *8th  of  July,  the 
"  Lincolneer  "  horse  who  were  under  his  orders  were  fired  by 
thecxampleof  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  and  Cromwell,  directing 
the  whole  with  skill,  and  above  all  with  energy,  utterly  routed 
the  Royalist  horse  and  killed  their  general,  Charles  Cavendish. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Essex  had  been  inactive.  After 
tbc  fall  of  Reading  a  serious  epidemic  of  sickness  had  reduced 
it  to  impotence.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  Parliamentary 
cavalry  was  routed  and  John  Hampden  mortally  wounded  at 
Chalgrove  Field  near  Chiselhampton,  and  when  at  last  Essex, 
having  obtained  the  desired  reinforcements,  moved  against 
Oxford  from  the  Aylesbury  side,  he  found  his  mm  demoralised 
by  inaction,  and  before  the  menace  of  Rupert's  cavalry,  to  winch 
he  had  nothing  to  oppose,  he  withdrew  to  Bedfordshire  (JcM- 
He  made  no  attempt  to  intercept  the  march  of  the  queen's 
convoys,  he  had  permitted  the  Oxford  army,  which  he  shock! 
have  held  fast,  to  intervene  effectually  in  the  midlands,  the  west, 
and  the  south-west,  and  Waller  might  well  complain  that  Essex, 
wbo  still  held  Reading  and  the  Cbilterns,  bad  given  him  neither 
active  nor  passive  support  in  the  critical  days  preceding  Round- 
way  Down.  Still  only  a  few  voices  were  raised  to  demand  his 
removal,  and  he  was  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
his  skill  and  devotion  in  a  great  campaign  and  a  great  battle. 
The  centre  and  the  right  of  the'  three  Royalist  armies  had  for  a 
moment  (Roundway  to  Bristol)  united  to  crush  Waller,  bat 
their  concentration  was  short-lived.  Plymouth  was  to  Hopton's 
men  what  Hull  was  to  Newcastle's — they  would  not  march  on 
London  until  the  menace  to  their  homes  was  removed.  Further, 
there  were  dissensions  among  the  generals  which  Charles  was  too 
weak  to  crush,  and  consequently  the  original  plan  reappears— 
the  main  Royalist  army  to  operate  in  the  centre,  Hopton's  (now 
Maurice's  )  on  the  right,  Newcastle  on  the  left  towards  London. 
While  waiting  for  the  fall  of  Hull  and  Plymouth,  Charles  naturally 
decided  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  by  reducing  Gloucester, 
the  one  great  fortress  of  the  Parliament  in  the  west. 

to.  Siege  and  Relief  of  Gloucester. — This  decision  qoickhr 
brought  on  a  crisis.  While  the  earl  of  Manchester  (wit  b  Cromwell 
as  his  lieutenant-general)  was  appointed  to  head  the  forces  of 
the  Eastern  Association  against  Newcastle,  and  Waller  «•* 

1 "  Making  not  money  but  that  which  tbey  took  to  be  the  jxbSc 
felicity  to  be  their  end  they  were  tbc  more  engaged  to  be  val-a.-.: 
(Baxter). 
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given  a  new  army  wherewith  again  to  engage  Hopton  and 
Maurice,  the  task  of  saving  Gloucester  from  the  king's  army  fell 
to  Essex,  who  was  heavily  reinforced  and  drew  bis  army  together 
for  action  in  the  Last  days  of  August.  Resort  was  had  to  the 
press-gang  to  fill  the  ranks,  recruiting  for  Waller's  new  army 
was  stopped,  and  London  sent  six  regiments  of  trained  bands 
to  the  front,  closing  the  shops  so  that  every  man  should  be  free 
to  take  his  part  in  what  was  thought  lo  be  the  supreme  trial 
of  strength. 

On  the  »6th,  all  being  ready,  Essex  started.  Through  Ayles- 
bury and  round  the  north  side  of  Oxford  to  Stow-on-the-VYold 
the  army  moved  resolutely,  not  deterred  by  want  of  food  and 
rest,  or  by  the  attacks  of  Rupert's  and  Wilmot's  horse  on  its 
flank.  On  the  5th  of  September,  just  as  Gloucester  was  at 
the  end  of  its  resources,  the  siege  was  suddenly  raised  and  the 
Royalist*  drew  off  to  Painswick,  for  Essex  had  reached  Chelten- 
ham and  the  danger  was  over.  Then,  the  field  armies  being 
again  face  to  face  and  free  to  move,  there  followed  a  scries  of 
skilful  manoeuvres  in  the  Severn  and  Avon  valleys,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Parliamentary  army  gained  a  long  start  on  its 
homeward  road  via  CrickLade,  Hungerford  and  Reading.  But 
the  Royalist  cavalry  under  Rupert,  followed  rapidly  by  Charles 
and  the  main  body  from  Evesham,  strained  every  nerve  to 
head  off  Essex  at  Newbury,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  on 
Aldbourne  Chase  on  the  18th  of  September  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  On  the  19th  the  whole  Royal  army  was  drawn  up,  facing 
west,  with  its  right  on  Newbury  and  its  left  on  Enbome  Heath. 
Essex's  men  knew  that  evening  that  they  would  have  to  break 
through  by  force — there  was  no  suggestion  of  surrender. 

1 1.  First  Baltie  of  Newbury,  September  20,  164 j. — The  ground 
was  densely  intersected  by  hedges  except  in  front  of  the  Royalists' 
left  centre  (Newbury  Wash)  and  left  (Enborne  Heath),  and, 
practically,  Essex's  army  was  never  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
for  each  unit  was  thrown  into  the  fight  as  it  came  up  its  own 
road  or  lane.  On  the  left  wing,  in  spite  of  the  Royalist  counter- 
strokes,  the  attack  had  the  best  of  it,  capturing  field  after  field, 
and  thus  gradually  gaining  ground  to  the  front.  Here  Lord 
Falkland  was  killed.  On  the  Reading  road  itself  Essex  did  not 
succeed  in  deploying  on  to  the  open  ground  on  Newbury  Wash, 
but  victoriously  repelled  the  royal  horse  when  it  charged  up  to 
the  lanes  and  hedges  held  by  his  foot.  On  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Parliamentary  army,  which  stood  in  the  open  ground  of 
Enborne  Heath,  took  place  a  famous  incident.  Here  two  of  the 
London  regiments,  fresh  to  war  as  they  were,  were  exposed  lo  a 
trial  as  severe  as  that  which  broke  down  the  veteran  Spanish 
infantry  at  Rocroi  in  this  same  year.  Rupert  and  the  Royalist 
horse  again  and  again  charged  up  to  the  squares  of  pikes,  and 
between  each  charge  his  guns  tried  to  disorder  the  Londoners,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  advance  of  the  royal  infantry  that  the  trained 
bind*  retired,  slowly  and  in  magnificent  order,  to  the  edge  of  the 
1»eath.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Essex's  army  had  fought 
its  hardest  and  failed  to  break  the  opposing  line.  But  the 
Royalists  had  suffered  so  heavily,  and  above  all  the  valour 
displayed  by  the  rebels  had  so  profoundly  impressed  them,  that 
they  were  glad  to  give  up  the  disputed  road  and  withdraw  into 
Newbury.  Essex  thereupon  pursued  his  march,  Reading  was 
reached  on  the  Jind  after  a  small  rearguard  skirmish  at  Alder- 
maston,  and  so  ended  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of 
English  history. 

11.  Hull  and  Winceby. — Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Hull  had 
commenced.  The  Eastern  Association  forces  under  Manchester 
promptly  moved  up  into  Lincolnshire,  the  foot  besieging  Lynn 
(which  surrendered  on  the  i6lh  of  September)  while  the  horse 
rode  into  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
Fairfaxes.  Fortunately  the  sea  communications  of  Hull  were 
open.  On  the  i8lh  of  September  part  of  the  cavalry  in  Hull 
was  ferried  over  to  Barton,  and  the  rest  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  went  by  sea  to  Salt  fleet  a  few  days  later,  the  whole 
joining  Cromwell  near  Spilsby.  In  return  the  old  Lord  Fairfax, 
who  remained  in  Hull,  received  infantry  reinforcements  and 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  from  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion.  On  the  nth  of  October  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  together 


won  a  brilliant  cavalry  action  at  Winceby,  driving  the  Royalist 
horse  in  confusion  before  them  to  Newark,  and  on  the  same  day 
Newcastle's  army  around  Hull,  which  bad  suffered  terribly 
from  the  hardships  of  continuous  siege  work,  was  attacked 
by  the  garrison  and  so  severely  handled  that  next  day  the 
siege  was  given  up.  Later,  Manchester  retook  Lincoln  and 
Gainsborough,  and  thus  Lincolnshire,  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  in  Newcastle's  hands  before  he  was  compelled  to  under* 
take  the  siege  of  Hull,  was  added  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  to  the 
Eastern  Association. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  reaction  after  the  crisis  of  Newbury,  the 
war  languished.  The  city  regiments  went  home,  leaving  Essex 
too  weak  to  hold  Reading,  which  the  Royalists  reoccupied  on  the 
3rd  of  October.  At  this  the  Londoners  offered  to  serve  again, 
and  actually  took  part  in  a  minor  campaign  around  Newport 
Pagnell,  which  town  Rupert  attempted  to  fortify  as  a  menace 
to  the  Eastern  Association  and  its  communications  with  London. 
Essex  was  successful  in  preventing  this,  but  his  London  regiments 
again  went  borne,  and  Sir  William  Waller's  new  army  in 
Hampshire  failed  lamentably  in  an  attempt  on  Basing  House 
(November  7),  the  London  trained  bands  deserting  en  bloc. 
Shortly  afterwards  Arundel  surrendered  to  a  force  under  Sir 
Ralph,  now  Lord  Hopton  (December  9). 

ij.  The  "Irish  Cessation"  and  Ike  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.— Politically,  these  months  were  the  turning-point  of 
the  war.  In  Ireland,  the  king's  lieutenant,  by  order  of  bis 
master,  made  a  truce  with  the  Irish  rebels  (Sept.  1 5).  Charles's 
chief  object  was  to  set  free  his  army  to  fight  in  England,  but  it 
was  believed  universally  that  Irish  regiments — in  plain  words, 
papists  in  arms — would  shortly  follow.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances his  act  united  against  him  nearly  every  class  in 
Protestant  England,  above  all  brought  into  the  English  quarrel 
the  armed  strength  of  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Yet  Charles, 
still  trusting  to  intrigue  and  diplomacy  to  keep  Scotland  in 
check,  deliberately  rejected  the  advice  of  Montrose,  his  greatest 
and  most  faithful  lieutenant,  who  wished  to  give  the  Scots 
employment  for  their  army  at  home.  Only  ten  days  after  the 
"  Irish  cessation,"  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  swore  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  the  die  was  cast.  It  is  true 
that  even  a  semblance  of  Presbyterian  theocracy  put  the 
"  Independents  "  on  their  guard  and  definitely  raised  the  question 
of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  that  secret  negotiations  were 
opened  be  green  the  Independents  and  Charles  on  that  basis, 
but  they  soon  discovered  that  the  king  was  merely  using  them 
as  instruments  to  bring  about  the  betrayal  of  Aylesbury  and 
other  small  rebel  posts.  All  parlies  found  it  convenient  to  inter- 
pret the  Covenant  liberally  for  the  present,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1644  the  Parliamentary  parly  showed  so  united  a  front  that 
even  Pym's  death  (December  8, 1643)  hardly  affected  its  resolu- 
tion to  continue  the  struggle. 

The  troops  from  Ireland,  thus  obtained  at  the  cost  of  an 
enormous  political  blunder,  proved  to  be  untrustworthy  after  all. 
Those  serving  in  Hop  ton's  army  were  "  mutinous  and  shrewdly 
infected  with  the  rebellious  humour  of  England."  When  Waller's 
Londoners  surprised1  and  routed  a  Royalist  detachment  at 
Alton  (December  13,  io<»3),  half  the  prisoners  took  the  Covenant 
Hopton  had  to  retire,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  1644  Waller 
recaptured  Arundel.  Byron's  Cheshire  army  was  in  no  better 
case.  Newcastle's  retreat  from  Hull  and  the  loss  of  Gainsborough 
had  completely  changed  the  situation  in  the  midlands,  B  re  re  ton 
was  joined  by  the  younger  Fairfax  from  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
Royalists  were  severely  defeated  for  a  second  time  at  Nantwich 
(January  25).  As  at  Alton,  the  majority  of  the  prisoners 
(amongst  them  Colonel  George  Monk)  took  the  Covenant  and 
entered  the  Parliamentary  army.  In  Lancashire,  as  in  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire  arid  Lincolnshire,  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament  was  in  the  ascendant.  Resistance  revived  in  the 
West  Riding  towns,  Lord  Fairfax  was  again  in  the  field  in  the 

1  For  the  third  time  within  the  year  the  London  trained  bands 
turned  out  in  force.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  early  year*  of  the 
war  that  imminent  dancer  alone  called  forth  the  devotion  of  the 
citixrn  Boldier.  If  he  was  employed  in  ordinary  times  (»*.  at  Basing 
House)  he  would  neither  fight  nor  march  with  spirit. 
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East  Hiding,  and  even  Newark  was  closely  besieged  by  Sir 
John  Mcldnun.  More  important  news  came  in  from  the  north. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Scottish  army  had  passed  the  Tweed 
on  the  19th  of  January,  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  with  the 
remnant  of  bis  army  would  soon  be  attacked  in  front  and  rear 
at  once. 

14.  Newark  and  Cktrilon  (March  1644). — As  in  1643,  Rupert 
was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  north  to  retrieve  the  .fortunes  of  his 
side.  Moving  by  the  Welsh  border,  and  gathering  up  garrisons 
and  recruits  snowball-wise  as  be  marched,  be  went  first  to 
Cheshire  to  give  a  hand  to  Byron,  and  then,  with  the  utmost 
speed,  he  made  for  Newark.  On  the  20th  of  March  1644  he 
bivouacked  at  Bingham,  and  on  the  21st  he  not  only  relieved 
Newark  but  routed  the  besiegers'  cavalry.  On  the  22  nd 
Meldrum's  position  was  so  hopeless  that  he  capitulated  on  terms. 
But,  brilliant  soldier  as  be  was,  the  prince  was  unable  to  do  more 
than  raid  a  few  Parliamentary  posts  around  Lincoln,  after 
which  he  bad  to  return  his  borrowed  forces  to  their  various 
garrisons  and  go  back  to  Wales— laden  indeed  with  captured 
pikes  and  muskets— to  raise  a  permanent  field  army.  But 
Rupert  could  not  be  in  all  places  at  once.  Newcastle  was 
clamorous  for  aid.  In  Lancashire,  only  tbe  countess  of  Derby, 
in  Lathom  House,  held  out  for  tbe  king,  and  her  husband 
pressed  Rupert  to  go  to  her  relief.  Once,  too,  the  prince  was 
ordered  back  to  Oxford  to  furnish  a  travelling  escort  for  the 
queen,  who  shortly  after  this  gave  birth  to  her  youngest  child 
and  returned  to  France.  The  order  was  countermanded  within 
a  few  hours,  itis  true,  but  Charles  had  good  reason  for  avoiding 
detachments  from  his  own  army.  On  the  39th  of  March,  Hopton 
had  undergone  a  severe  defeat  at  Cheriton  near  New  Alrcsford. 
In  tbe  preliminary  manoeuvres  and  in  the  opening  stages  of  the 
battle  tbe  advantage  lay  with  tbe  Royalists,  and  the  earl  of 
Forth,  who  was  present,  was  satisfied  with  what  had  been  achieved 
and  tried  to  break  off  tbe  action.  But  Royalist  indiscipline 
ruined  everything.  A  young  cavalry  colonel  charged  in  defiance 
of  orders,  a  fresh  engagement  opened,  and  at  the  last  moment 
Waller  snatched  a  victory  out  of  defeat.  Worse  than  this  was 
the  news  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland.  Charles  bad  at  last 
assented  to  Montrose's  plan  and  promised  him  tbe  title  of 
marquis,  but  the  first  attempt  to  raise  the  Royalist  standard  in 
Scotland  gave  no  omen  of  its  later  triumphs.  In  Yorkshire 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  advancing  from  Lancashire  through  the 
West  Riding,  joined  his  father.  Sclby  was  stormed  on  the  nth 
of  April,  and  thereupon  Newcastle,  who  had  been  manoeuvring 
against  the  Scots  in  Durham,  hastily  drew  back,  sent  his  cavalry 
away,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  foot  in  York.  Two  days 
later  the  Scottish  general,  Alexander  Leslie,  Lord  Leven,  joined 
the  Fairfaxes  and  prepared  to  invest  that  city. 

1 5»  Plans  of  Campaign  for  1644. — The  original  plan  of  the 
Parliamentary  "Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,"  which  directed 
the  military  and  civil  policy  of  tbe  allies  after  the  fashion  of  a 
modern  cabinet,  was  to  combine  Essex's  and  Manchester's 
armies  in  an  attack  upon  the  king's  army,  Aylesbury  being 
appointed  as  tbe  place  of  concentration.  Waller's  troops  were 
to  continue  to  drive  back  Hopton  and  to  reconquer  tbe  west, 
Fairfax  and  the  Scots  to  invest  Newcastle's  army,  while  in  the 
midlands  B  re  ret  on  and  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  could  be  counted 
upon  to  neutralize,  the  one  Byron,  the  others  the  Newark 
Royalists.  But  Waller,  once  more  deserted  by  his  trained  bands, 
was  unable  to  profit  by  his  victory  of  Cheriton,  and  retired  to 
Farnham.  Manchester,  too,  was  delayed  because  the  Eastern 
Association  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Rupert's 
Newark  exploit — Lincoln,  abandoned  by  tbe  rebels  on  that 
occasion,  was  not  reoccupied  till  the  6th  of  May.  Moreover, 
Essex  found  himself  compelled  to  defend  his  conduct  and 
motives  to  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  and  as  usual  was 
straitened  for  men  and  money.  But  though  there  were  grave 
elements  of  weakness  on  the  other  side,  the  Royalists  considered 
their  own  position  to  be  hopeless.  Prince  Maurice  was  engaged 
in  tbe  fruitless  siege  of  Lyme  Regis,  Gloucester  was  again  a 
centre  of  activity  and  counterbalanced  Newark,  and  the  situation 
in  the  north  was  practically  desperate.   Rupert  himself  came 


to  Oxford  (April  25)  to  urge  that  his  new  army  should  be  kept 
free  to  march  to  aid  Newcastle,  who  was  now  threatened— owing 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  enemy's  original  plan — by  Mar.ch«;t: 
as  well  as  Fairfax  and  Leven.  There  was  no  further  talk  of  the 
concentric  advance  of  three  armies  on  London.  The  fiery 
prince  and  tbe  methodical  earl  of  Brentford  (Forth)  were  at 
one  at  least  in  recommending  that  the  Oxford  area  with  its 
own  garrison  and  a  mobile  force  in  addition  should  be  tbe  pivot 
of  the  field  armies'  operations.  Rupert,  needing  above  all  ade- 
quate time  for  the  development  of  the  northern  offensive,  was  not 
in  favour  of  abandoning  any  of  the  barriers  to  Essex's  advance. 
Brentford,  on  tbe  other  hand,  thought  it  advisable  to  contract 
the  lines  of  defence,  and  Charles,  as  usual  undecided,  axmd 
to  Rupert's  scheme  and  executed  Brentford's.*  Reading,  there- 
fore, was  dismantled  early  in  May,  and  Abingdon  given  up  short f> 
afterwards. 

t6.  Crofrcdy  Bridge. — It  was  now  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
approach  Oxford,  and  Abingdon  was  no  sooner  evacuated  thaa 
(May  26)  Waller's  and  Essex's  armies  united  there— still,  un- 
fortunately for  their  cause,  under  separate  commanders.  From 
Abingdon  Essex  moved  direct  on  Oxford,  Waller  towards 
Wantage,  where  he  could  give  a  hand  to  Massey,  the  enerrnjc 
governor  of  Gloucester.  Affairs  seemed  so  bad  in  the  west 
(.Maurice  with  a  whole  army  was  still  vainly  besieging  the  siar.it 
line  of  low  breastworks  that  constituted  the  fortress  of  Lyme) 
that  tbe  king  despatched  Hopton  to  take  charge  of  BristaL 
Nor  were  things  much  better  at  Oxford;  tbe  barriers  of  lime 
and  space  and  the  supply  area  had  been  deliberately  given  op 
to  the  enemy,  and  Charles  was  practically  forced  to  undertake 
extensive  field  operations  with  no  hope  of  success  save  in  coo- 
sequeoce  of  the  enemy's  mistakes.  The  enemy,  as  it  happened, 
did  not  disappoint  him.  Tbe  king,  probably  advised  by  Brest 
ford,  conducted  a  skilful  war  of  manoeuvre  in  the  area  defined 
by  Stourbridge,  Gloucester,  Abingdon  and  Northampton,  ai  tht 
end  of  which  Essex,  leaving  Waller  to  the  secondary  work,  as  b< 
conceived  it,  of  keeping  tbe  king  away  from  Oxford  and 
that  fortress,  marched  off  into  the  west  with  most  of  the  1 
service  troops  to  repeat  at  Lyme  Regis  his  Gloucester 
of  1643.  At  one  moment,  indeed,  Charles  (then  in.  Bewdler) 
rose  to  the  idea  of  marching  north  to  join  Rupert  and  Newcastle, 
but  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Oxford.  From 
Bcwdley,  therefore,  he  moved  to  Buckingham — tbe  dtstast 
threat  on  London  producing  another  evanescent  citixen  arm* 
drawn  from  six  counties  under  Major-Gcneral  Browne— iDd 
Waller  followed  him  closely.  When  the  king  turned  upon 
Browne's  motley  host.  Waller  appeared  in  lime  to  avert  disaster, 
and  the  two  armies  worked  away  to  the  upper  CherwelL  Brent- 
ford and  Waller  were  exceUcnt  strategists  of  tbe  17th  century 
type,  and  neither  would  fight  a  pitched  battle  without  every 
chance  in  bis  favour.  Eventually  on  the  29th  of  June  the 
Royalists  were  successful  in  a  series  of  minor  fights  abed 
Cropredy  Bridge,  and  the  result  was,  in  accordance  with  con- 
tinental custom,  admitted  to  be  an  important  victory,  tboujfc 
Waller's  main  army  drew  off  unharmed.  In  tbe  meantime, 
Essex  had  relieved  Lyme  (June  15)  and  occupied  Weymouth, 
and  was  preparing  to  go  farther.  The  two  rebel  armies  were 
now  indeed  separate.  Waller  had  been  left  to-  do  as  best  be  cowJd, 
and  a  worse  fate  was  soon  to  overtake  the  cautious  earl. 

17.  Campaign  of  Mar  it  on  Moor.— During  these  manoeuvres 
the  northern  campaign  had  been  fought  to  an  issue.  Rupert's 
courage  and  energy  were  more  likely  to  command  success  in  tht 
English  Civil  War  than  all  the  conscientious  caution  of  an  Essex 
or  a  Brentford.  On  tbe  16th  of  May  be  left  Shrewsbury  to  fight 
his  way  through  hostile  country  to  Lancashire,  where  he  bopni 
to  re-establish  tbe  Derby  influence  and  raise  new  forces.  Stock- 
port was  plundered  on  the  25th,  the  besiegers  of  Lathom  Hoan 
utterly  defeated  at  Bolton  on  the  28th.  Soon  afterwards  be 
received  a  large  reinforcement  under  General  Goring,  watch 
included  5000  of  Newcastle's  cavalry.  The'  capture  of  tht 
almost  defenceless  town  of  Liverpool — undertaken  as  usual  te 
allay  local  fears — did  not  delay  Rupert  more  than  three  or  torn 
days ,  and  he  then  turned  towards  the  Yorkshire  border  witfc 
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greatly  augmented  forces.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  received  a 
despatch  from  the  king,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  there  was  a 
time-limit  imposed  on  the  northern  enterprise.  If  Yprk  were  lost 
or  did  not  need  his  help,  Rupert  was  to  make  all  haste  southward 
via  Worcester.  "  If  York  be  relieved  and  you  beat  the  rebels' 
armies  of  both  kingdoms,  then,  but  otherways  not,  I  may  possibly 
make  a  shift  upon  the  defensive  to  spin  out  time  until  you  come 
to  assist  me." 

Charles  did  manage  to  "  spin  out  time."  But  it  was  of  capital 
importance  that  Rupert  had  to  do  his  work  upon  York  and 
the  allied  army  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  that,  according 
to  the  despatch,  there  were  only  two  ways  of  saving  the  royal 
cause, "  having  relieved  York  by  beating  the  Scots,"  or  marching 
with  all  speed  to  Worcester.  Rupert's  duty,  interpreted  through 
the  medium  of  his  temperament,  was  clear  enough.  Newcastle 
Mill  held  out,  his  men  having  been  encouraged  by  a  small  success 
on  the  17  th  of  June,  and  Rupert  reached  Kn  ares  bo  rough  on 
the  30th.  At  once  Leven,  Fairfax  and  Manchester  broke  up 
the  siege  of  York  and  moved  out  to  meet  him.  But  the  prince, 
moving  still  at  high  speed,  rode  round  their  right  flank  via 
Boroughbridge  and  Thornton  Bridge  and  entered  York  on  the 
north  side.  Newcastle  tried  to  dissuade  Rupert  from  fighting, 
hot  his  record  as  a  general  was  scarcely  convincing  as  to  the 
value  of  his  advice.  Rupert  curtly  replied  that  he  had  orders  to 
fight,  and  the  Royalists  moved  out  towards  Marston  Moor 
(f.r.)  on  the  morning  of  July  3,  1644.  The  Parliamentary 
commanders,  fearing  a  fresh  manoeuvre,  had  already  begun  to 
retire  towards  Tadcaster,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
1  battle  was  impending  they  turned  back.  The  battle  of  Marston 
Moor  began  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  first  real 
trial  of  strength  between  the  best  elements  on  either  side,  and  it 
er.dt4  before  night  with  the  complete  victory  of  the  Parliamentary 
armies.  The  Royalist  cause  in  the  north  collapsed  once  for  all, 
Newcastle  fled  to  the  continent,  and  only  Rupert,  resolute  as 
ever,  extricated  6000  cavalry  from  the  cVooV/e  and  rode  away 
•hence  he  had  come,  still  the  dominant  figure  of  the  war. 

t8.  ln<Upcn4enty.—Thc  victory  gave  the  Parliament  entire 
control  of  the  north,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  the  definitive  solution 
of  the  political  problem,  and  in  fact,  on  the  question  of  Charles's 
place  in  a  new  Constitution,  the  victorious  generals  quarrelled  even 
before  York  had  surrendered.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  battle 
the  great  army  was  broken  up.  The  Yorkshire  troops  proceeded 
to  conquer  the  isolated  Royalist  posts  in  their  county,  the  Scots 
marched  off  to  besiege  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  to  bold  in  check 
a  nascent  Royalist  army  in  Westmorland.  Rupert  in  Lancashire 
they  neglected  entirely.  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  already 
estranged,  marched  away  into  the  Eastern  Association.  There, 
for  want  of  an  enemy  to  fight,  their  army  was  forced  to  be  idle, 
and  Cromwell  and  the  ever-growing  Independent  element 
quickly  came  to  suspect  their  commander  of  lukcwarmness  in  the 
cause  Waller's  army,  too,  was  spiritless  and  immobile.  On 
the  :nd  of  July,  despairing  of  the  existing  military  system,  he 
nude  to  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  New  Model, — "  My  lords,"  he  wrote,  "  till  you  have  an 
army  merely  your  own,  that  you  may  command,  it  is.  .  . 
impossible  to  do  anything  of  importance."  Browne's  trained 
band  army  was  perhaps  the  most  ill-bchavcd  of  all— once  the 
soldiers  attempted  to  murder  their  own  general.  Parliament  in 
»larm  set  about  the  formation  of  a  new  general  service  force 
(July  12),  but  meantime  both  Waller's  and  Browne's  armies 
(at  Abingdon  and  Reading  respectively)  ignominiously  collapsed 
by  mutiny  and  desertion.  It  was  evident  that  the  people  at 
large,  with  their  respect  for  tbe  law  and  their  anxiety  for  their 
own  homes,  were  tired  of  the  war.  Only  those  men — such  as 
Cromwell— who  has  set  their  hearts  on  righting  out  the  quarrel 
of  conscience,  kept  steadfastly  to  their  purpose.  Cromwell 
himself  had  already  decided  that  the  king  himself  must  be 
deprived  of  his  authority,  and  his  supporters  were  equally  con- 
ned. But  they  were  relatively  few.  Even  tbe  Eastern 
Association  trained  bands  had  joined  in  the  disaffection  in 
Waller's  army,  and  that  unfortunate  general's  suggestion  of  a 
professional  army,  with  all  its  dangers,  indicated  the  only  means 


of  enforcing  a  peace  such  as  Cromwell  and  his  friends  desired. 
There  was  this  important  difference,  however,  between  Waller's 
idea  and  Cromwell's  achievement— that  the  professional  soldiers 
of  tbe  New  Model  were  disciplined,  led,  and  in  all  things  inspired 
by  "godly"  officers.  Godliness,  devotion  to  the  cause,  and 
efficiency  were  indeed  tbe  only  criteria  Cromwell  applied  in 
choosing  officers.  Long  before  this  he  had  warned  the  Scottish 
major-general  Lawrence  Crawford  that  the  precise  colour  of  a 
man's  religious  opinions  mattered  nothing  compared  with  his 
devotion  to  them,  and  had  told  the  committee  of  Suffolk, "  I 
had  rather  have  a  plain  russet-coated  captain  that  knows  what 
he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows  than  that  which  you  call 
a  '  gentleman  '  and  is  nothing  else.  I  honour  a  gentleman  that 
is  so  indeed  ...  but  seeing  it  was  necessary  the  work  must 
go  on,  better  plain  men  than  none."  If  "  men  of  honour  and 
birth "  possessed  the  essentials  of  godliness,  devotion,  and 
capacity,  Cromwell  preferred  them,  and  as  a  fact  only  seven 
out  of  thirty-seven  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  original  New 
Model  were  not  of  gentle  birth. 

19.  Lostvilhid. — But  all  this  was  as  yet  in  the  future.  Essex's 
military  promenade  in  tbe  west  of  England  was  the  subject  of 
immediate  interest.  At  first  successful,  this  general  penetrated 
to  Plymouth,  whence,  securely  based  as  be  thought,  he  could 
overrun  Devon.  Unfortunately  for  him  he  was  persuaded  to 
overrun  Cornwall  as  well.  At  once  the  Cornishmen  rose,  as  they 
had  risen  under  Hopton,  and  the  king  was  soon  on  the  march 
from  the  Oxford  region,  disregarding  the  armed  mobs  under 
Waller  and  Browne.  Their  state  reflected  the  general  languishing 
of  the  war  spirit  on  both  sides,  not  on  one  only,  as  Charles  dis- 
covered when  be  learned  that  Lord  Wilmot,  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  horse,  was  in  correspondence  with  Essex.  Wilmot 
was  of  course  placed  under  arrest,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
dissolute  General  Goring.  But  it  was  unpleasantly  evident 
that  even  gay  cavaliers  of  the  type  of  Wilmot  had  lost  the  ideals 
for  which  they  fought,  and  had  come  to  believe  that  tbe  realm 
would  never  be  at  peace  while  Charles  was  king.  Henceforward 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Royalist  foot,  now  a  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional force,  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  once  superb  cavalry, 
and  that  not  merely  because  its  opportunities  for  plunder,  &c, 
are  more  limited.  Materially,  however,  the  immediate  victory 
was  undeniably  with  the  Royalists.  After  a  brief  period  of 
manoeuvre,  the  Parliamentary  army,  now  far  from  Plymouth, 
found  itself  surrounded  and  starving  at  Lost  wit  hid,  on  the 
Fowey  river,  without  hope  of  assistance.  The  horse  ait  its  way 
out  through  the  investing  circle  of  posts.  Essex  himself  escaped 
by  sea,  but  Major-General  Skippon,  his  second  in  command,  bad 
to  surrender  with  the  whole  of  the  foot  on  the  and  of  September. 
The  officers  and  men  were  allowed  to  go  free  to  Portsmouth, 
but  their  arms,  guns  and  munitions  were  the  spoil  of  tbe  victors. 
There  was  now  no  trustworthy  field  force  in  arms  for  the  Parlia- 
ment south  of  the  H umber,  for  even  the  Eastern  Association 
army  was  distracted  by  its  religious  differences,  which  had  now 
at  last  come  definitely  to  the  front  and  absorbed  the  political 
dispute  in  a  wider  issue.  Cromwell  already  proposed  to  abolish 
the 
hollow 

general,  Manchester,  whose  scheme  for  the  solution  of  tbe  quarrel 
was  an  impossible  combination  of  Charles  and  Prcsbyterianism. 
Manchester  for  bis  part  sank  into  a  state  of  mere  obstinacy, 
refusing  to  move  against  Rupert,  even  to  besiege  Newark,  and 
actually  threatened  to  hang  Colonel  Lilbume  for  capturing  a 
Royalist  castle  without  orders. 

20.  Operations  of  Essex's,  Waller's  and  Manthtsltr's  At  mitt. — 
After  the  success  of  Lost  wit  hicl  there  was  little  to  detain  Charles's 
main  army  in  the  extreme  west,  and  meanwhile  Banbury,  a 
most  important  point  in  the  Oxford  circle,  and  Basing  House 
(near  Basingstoke)  were  in  danger  of  capture.  Waller,  who  had 
organized  a  small  force  of  reliable  troops,  bad  already  sent 
cavalry  into  Dorsetshire  with  the  idea  of  assisting  Essex,  and 
he  now  came  himself  with  reinforcements  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  the  king's  return  to  the  Thames  valley.  Charles 
was  accompanied  of  course  only  by  his  permanent  forces  and 


,  the  members  of  which  were  inclined  to  make  a 
.,       —  v«^x.v  to  pay  tbe  least  respect  to  his 
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by  parts  of  Prince  Maurice's  and  Hopton's  armies — the  Cornish 
levies  had  as  usual  scattered  as  soon  as  the  war  receded  from 
their  borders.  Manchester  slowly  advanced  to  Reading,  Essex 
gradually  reorganized  his  broken  army  at  Portsmouth,  while 
Waller,  far  out  to  the  west  at  Shaftesbury,  endeavored  to  gain 
the  necessary  time  and  space  for  a  general  concentration  in 
Wiltshire,  where  Charles  would  be  far  from  Oxford  and  Basing 
and,  in  addition,  outnumbered  by  two  to  one.  But  the  work  of 
rearming  Essex's  troops  proceeded  slowly  for  want  of  money, 
and  Manchester  peevishly  refused  to  be  hurried  either  by  his 
more  vigorous  subordinates  or  by  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  saying  that  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Association 
was  for  the  guard  of  its  own  employers  and  not  for  general 
service.  He  pleaded  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Newark 
Royalists  as  bis  excuse,  forgetting  that  Newark  would  have  been 
in  his  hands  ere  this  had  he  chosen  to  move  thither  instead  of 
lying  idle  for  two  months.  As  to  the  higher  command,  things 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  that,  when  the  three  armies  at  last 
united,  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  three  army  commanders, 
several  senior  officers,  and  two  civilian  delegates  from  the 
Committee,  was  constituted.  When  the  vote  of  the  majority 
had  determined  what  was  to  be  done,  Essex,  as  lord  general 
of  the  Parliament's  first  army,  was  to  issue  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  whole.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  not  likely  that 
Waller's  hopes  of  a  great  battle  at  Shaftesbury  would  be  realized. 
On  the  8th  of  October  he  fell  back,  the  royal  army  following 
him  step  by  step  and  finally  reaching  Whitchurch  on  the  20th 
of  October.  Manchester  arrived  at  Basingstoke  on  the  17th, 
Waller  on  the  19th,  and  Essex  on  the  risL  Charles  had  found 
that  be  could  not  relieve  Basing  (a  mile  or  two  from  Basingstoke) 
without  risking  a  batik  with  the  enemy  between  himself  and 
Oxford;'  be  therefore  took  the  Newbury  road  and  relieved 
Donnington  Castle  near  Newbury  on  the  und.  Three  days 
later  Banbury  too  was  relieved  by  a  force  which  could  now  be 
spared  from  the  Oxford  garrison.  But  for  once  the  council  of 
war  on  the  other  side  was  for  fighting  a  battle,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary armies,  their  spirits  revived  by  the  prospect  of  action 
and  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Newcastle  and  the  defeat  of  a 
sally  from  Newark,  marched  briskly.  On  the  r6th  they  appeared 
north  of  Newbury  on  the  Oxford  road.  Like  Essex  in  1643, 
Charles  found  himself  headed  off  from  the  shelter  of  friendly 
fortresses,  but  beyond  this  fact  there  is  little  similarity  between 
the  two  battles  of  Newbury,  for  the  Royalists  in  the  first  case 
merely  drew  a  barrier  across  Essex's  path.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  eager  Parliamentarians  made  no  attempt  to  force 
the  king  to  attack  them;  they  were  well  content  to  attack 
him  in  bis  chosen  position  themselves,  especially  as  he  was  better 
off  for  supplies  and  quarters  than  they. 

ji.  Setond  iVnroKry.— The  second  battle  of  Newbury  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  great  manoeuvre-battle  (as  distinct 
from  "  pitched "  battle)  of  the  Civil  War.  A  preliminary 
reconnaissance  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders  (Essex  was  not 
present,  owing  to  illness)  established  the  fact  that  the  king's 
infantry  held  a  strong  line  of  defence  behind  the  Lam  bourn 
brook  from  Shaw  (inclusive)  to  Donnington  (exclusive),  Shaw 
House  and  adjacent  buildings  being  held  as  an  advanced 
post.  In  rear  of  the  centre,  in  open  ground  just  north  of 
Newbury,  lay  the  bulk  of  the  royal  cavalry.  In  the  left  rear 
of  the  main  line,  and  separated  from  it  by  more  than  a 
thousand  yards,  lay  Prince  Maurice's  corps  at  Speen.  advanced 
troops  on  the  high  ground  west  of  that  village,  but  Donnington 
Castle,  under  its  energetic  governor  Sir  John  Boys,  formed  a 
strong  post  covering  this  gap  with  artillery  fire.  The  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  bad  no  intention  of  flinging  their  men  away 
in  a  frontal  attack  on  the  line  of  tbe  Lambourn,  and  a  flank 
attack  from  the  east  side  could  hardly  succeed  owing  to  the 
obstacle  presented  by  the  confluence  of  the  Lambourn  and  the 
Rennet,  hence  they  decided  on  a  wide  turning  movement  via 
Chieveley,  Winterbourne  and  Wickham  Heath,  against  Prince 
Maurice's  position— a  decision  which,  daring  and  energetic 

1  CharltVs  policy  was  still,  as  before  Mintoo  Moor,  to  "  tpia  oat 
time  "  until  Rupert  came  back  from  the  north. 


as  it  was,  led  only  to  a  modified  success,  for  reasons  «hkh  *\2 
appear.  The  flank  march,  out  of  range  of  the  castle,  was  coo- 
ducted  with  punctuality  and  precision.  Tbe  troops  composing 
it  were  drawn  from  all  three  armies  and  led  by  the  best  fighting 
generals,  Waller,  Cromwell,  and  Essex's  subordinates  Balfour 
and  Skippon.  Manchester  at  Clay  Hill  was  to  stand  fast  until 
the  turning  movement  had  developed,  and  to  make  a  vigorous 
holding  attack  00  Shaw  House  as  soon  as  Waller's  guns  were 
heard  at  Specn.  But  there  was  no  commander-in-chief  to  co- 
ordinate the  movements  of  tbe  two  widely  separated  corps,  and 
consequently  no  co-operation.  Waller's  attack  was  not  unex- 
pected, and  Prince  Maurice  had  made  ready  to  meet  h»f  Yet 
the  first  rush  of  the  rebels  carried  tbe  entrenchments  of  Speea 
Hill,  and  Specn  itself,  though  stoutly  defended,  fell  into  tbor 
hands  within  an  hour,  Essex's  infantry  recapturing  here  sect 
of  the  guns  they  had  had  to  surrender  at  Lost  withieL  But  mean- 
time Manchester,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  staff,  had  not 
stirred  from  Clay  Hill,  He  had  made  one  false  attack  already 
early  in  the  morning,  and  been  severely  handled,  and  he  was 
aware  of  his  own  deficiencies  as  a  general.  A  year  before  Uks 
be  would  have  asked  for  and  acted  upon  the  advice  of  a  capahk 
soldier,  such  as  Cromwell  or  Crawford,  but  now  his  mind  was 
warped  by  a  desire  for  peace  on  any  terms,  and  he  sought  only 
to  avoid  defeat  pending  a  happy  solution  of  the  quarrel-  Tbost 
who  sought  to  gain  peace  through  victory  were  meanwhile 
driving  Maurice  back  from  hedge  to  hedge  towards  tbe  opes 
ground  at  Newbury,  but  every  attempt  to  emerge  from  tbe  bum 
and  fields  was  repulsed  by  the  royal  cavalry,  and  indeed  by 
every  available  man  and  horse,  for  Charles's  officers  had  gauged 
Manchester's  intentions,  and  almost  stripped  the  front  of  its 
defenders  to  stop  Waller's  advance.  Nightfall  put  an  end  to 
the  struggle  around  Newbury,  and  then — loo  late — Manchester 
ordered  the  attack  on  Shaw  House.  It  failed  completely  in  spite 
of  the  gallantry  of  bis  men,  and  darkness  being  then  coot^t'c 
it  was  not  renewed.  In  its  general  course  tbe  battle  closely 
resembled  that  of  Freiburg  (q  t  ),  fought  the  same  year  00  the 
Rhine.  But,  if  Waller's  part  in  the  battle  corresponded  in  a 
measure  to  Turenne's,  Manchester  was  unequal  to  playing  the 
part  of  Condc,  and  consequently  the  results,  in  the  case  of  tbe 
French  won  by  three  days'  hard  fighting,  and  even  then  com- 
paratively small,  were  in  the  case  of  the  English  practically  nil 
During  tbe  night  tbe  royal  army  quietly  marched  away  throngs 
tbe  gap  between  Waller's  and  Manchester's  troops.  The  fcei»> 
artillery  and  stores  were  left  in  Donnington  Castle,  Charles  himself 
with  a  small  escort  rode  off  to  the  north-west  to  meet  Rupert, 
and  the  main  body  gained  Wallingford  unmolested.  An  attempt 
at  pursuit  was  made  by  Waller  and  Cromwell  with  all  the  cavalry 
they  could  lay  bands  on,  but  it  was  unsupported,  for  tbe  council 
of  war  bad  decided  to  content  itself  with  besieging  Donnington 
Castle.  A  Utile  later,  after  a  brief  and  half-hearted  attempt  to 
move  towards  Oxford,  it  referred  to  the  Committee  for  further 
instructions.  Within  the  month  Charles,  having  joined  Rcpm 
at  Oxford  and  made  him  general  of  the  Royalist  forces  tst/ 
Brentford,  reappeared  in  tbe  ndghbourbood  of  Newbury. 
Donnington  Castle  was  again  relieved  (November  9)  under  tbe 
eyes  of  tbe  Parliamentary  army,  which  was  in  such  a  miserable 
condition  that  even  Cromwell  was  against  fighting,  and  some 
maneeuvres  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Charles  relieved 
Basing  House  and  the  Parliamentary  armies  fell  back,  not  k 
tbe  best  order,  to  Reading.  The  season  for  field  warfare  was 
now  far  spent,  and  tbe  royal  army  retired  to  enjoy  good  quarters 
and  plentiful  supplies  around  Oxford. 

'11.  The  Sdf-drnying  Ordinance.— On  tbe  other  side,  tbe 
dissensions  between  tbe  generals  had  become  flagrant  and  pubhc, 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  tbe  army  must  be  radically  reformed. 
Cromwell  and  Waller  from  their  places  in  parliament  attacked 
Manchester's  conduct,  and  their  attack  ultimately  became,  sf 
far  as  Cromwell  was  concerned,  an  attack  on  the  Lords,  ma* 
of  whom  bdd  the  same  views  as  Manchester,  and  on  tbe  Scots, 
who  attempted  to  bring  Cromwell  to  trial  as  an  "  incendiary.'* 
At  the  crisis  of  their  bitter  controversy  Cromwell  saddest 
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proposed  to  stifle  all  Animosities  by  the  resignation  of  all  officers 
who  were  members  of  either  House,  a  proposal  which  affected 
himself  not  less  than  Essex  and  Manchester.  The  first  "  self- 
denying  ordinance  "  was  moved  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 
provided  that  "  no  member  of  either  house  shall  have  or  execute 
any  office  or  command  .  .  .,"  &c  This  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Lords,  and  in  the  end  a  second  "  self-denying  ordinance  " 
was  agreed  to  (April  3,  1645),  whereby  all  the  persons  concerned 
were  to  resign,  but  without  prejudice  to  their  reappointment. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  the  formation  of  the  New  Model  was 
at  last  definitely  taken  Into  consideration.  The  last  exploit  of 
Sir  William  Walter,  who  was  not  re-employed  after  the  passing  of 
the  ordinance,  was  the  relief  of  Taunton,  then  besieged  by  General 
Goring's  army.  Cromwell  served  as  his  lieutenant-general  on 
this  occasion,  and  we  have  Waller's  own  testimony  that  be  was 
in  all  things  a  wise,  capable  and  respectful  subordinate.  Under 
a  leader  of  the  stamp  of  Waller,  Cromwell  was  well  satisfied  to 
obey,  knowing  the  cause  to  be  in  good  hands. 

»j.  Dtdin*  of  the  Royalist  Cause. — A  raid  of  Goring's  horse 
from  the  west  into  Surrey  and  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  General 
Browne  at  Abingdon  were  the  chief  enterprises  undertaken  on 
the  side  of  the  Royalists  during  the  early  winter,  It  was  no 
longer  "  summer  in  Devon,  summer  in  Yorkshire  "  as  in  January 
1643.  An  ever-growing  section  of  Royalists,  amongst  whom 
Rupert  himself  was  soon  to  be  numbered,  were  for  peace;  many 
scores  of  loyalist  gentlemen,  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  three 
years'  rents  of  their  estates  and  hopeless  of  ultimate  victory, 
were  nuking  their  way  to  Westminster  to  give  in  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Parliament  and  to  pay  their  fines.  In  such 
circumstances  the  old  decision-seeking  strategy  was  impossible. 
The  new  plan,  suggested  probably  by  Rupert,  had  already  been 
tried  with  strategical  success  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1644. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  consisted  essentially  in  using  Oxford  as  the 
centre  of  a  circle  and  striking  out  radially  at  any  favourable 
urgct — "  manoeuvring  about  a  fixed  point,"  as  Napoleon  called 
it.  It  was  significant  of  the  decline  of  the  Royalist  cause  that 
the  "  fixed  point "  had  been  in  1643  the  king's  field  army,  based 
indeed  on  its  great  entrenched  camp,  Banbury-Cirencester- 
Reading-Oxford,  but  free  to  move  and  to  bold  the  enemy  wherever 
met,  while  now  it  was  the  entrenched  camp  itself,  weakened 
by  the  loss  or  abandonment  of  its  outer  posts,  and  without  tbc 
power  of  binding  the  enemy  if  they  chose  to  ignore  its  existence, 
that  conditioned  the  scope  and  duration  of  the  single  remaining 
field  army's  enterprises. 

»4-  The  New  Model  Ordinance.— Tot  the  present,  however, 
Charles's  cause  was  crumbling  more  from  internal  weakness 
than  from  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  Fresh  negotiations  for  peace 
which  opened  on  the  20th  of  January  at  Uxbridge  (by  the  name 
of  which  place  they  are  known  to  history)  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Scots  and  their  Presbyterian  friends,  the  rise  of  Inde- 
pendency and  of  Cromwell  was  a  further  distraction,  and  over 
the  new  army  and  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  the  Lords  and 
Commons  were  seriously  at  variance.  But  in  February  a  fresh 
mutiny  in  Waller's  command  struck  alarm  into  the  hearts  of 
the  disputants.  The  "treaty"  of  Uxbridge  came  to  the  same 
end  as  the  treaty  of  Oxford  in  1643,  and  a  settlement  as  to  army 
reform  was  achieved  on  the  15th  of  February.  Though  it  was 
only  on  the  35th  of  March  that  the  second  and  modified  form  of 
the  ordinance  was. agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
and  Philip  Skippon  (who  were  not  members  of  parliament) 
bad  been  approved  as  lord  general  and  major-general  (of  the 
infantry)  respectively  of  the  new  army  as  early  as  the  aist  of 
January.  The  post  of  lieutenant-general  and  cavalry  commander 
was  for  the  moment  left  vacant,  but  there  was  little  doubt  as  to 
who  would  eventually  occupy  it 

j 5.  Victories  of  Montrose. — In  Scotland,  meanwhile,  Montrose 
was  winning  victories  which  amazed  the  people  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Montrose's  royalism  differed  from  that  of  English- 
men of  the  17th  century  less  than  from  that  of  their  forefathers 
under  Henry  VIIL  and  Elisabeth.  To  him  the  king  was  the 
protector  of  his  people  against  Presbyterian  theocracy,  scarcely 
1<»  offensive  to  him  than  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  tbc  feudal 


oppression  of  the  great  nobles.  Little  as  this  ideal  corresponded 
to  the  Charles  of  reality,  it  inspired  in  Montrose  not  merely 
romantic  heroism  but  a  force  of  leadership  which  was  sufficient 
to  carry  to  victory  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  wild  Highlanders 
and  the  experienced  professional  soldiers  who  at  various  times 
and  places  constituted  his  little  armies.  His  first  unsuccessful 
enterprise  has  been  mentioned  above.  It  seemed,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  second  attempt  (August  1644),  as  if  failure  were  ag.ii  n 
inevitable,  for  the  gentry  of  the  northern  Lowlands  were  over- 
awed by  the  prevailing  party  and  resented  the  leadership  of  a 
lesser  noble,  even  though  he  were  the  king's  lieutenant  over  all 
Scotland.  Disappointed  of  support  where  be  most  expected  it, 
Montrose  then  turned  to  the  Highlands.  At  Blair  Athol  be 
gathered  his  first  army  of  Royalist  clansmen,  and  good  fortune 
gave  him  also  a  nucleus  of  trained  troops.  A  force  of  disciplined 
experienced  soldiers  (chiefly  Irish  Macdonalds  and  commanded 
by  Alastair  of  that  name)  had  been  sent  over  from  Ireland 
earlier  in  the  year,  and,  after  ravaging  the  glens  of  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Campbells,,  had  attempted  without  success,  now 
here,  now  there,  to  gather  the  other  clans  in  the  king's  name. 
Their  hand  was  against  every  man's,  and  when  he  finally  arrived 
in  Badenoch,  Alastair  Macdonald  was  glad  to  protect  himself 
by  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  king's  lieutenant. 

There  were  three  hostile  armies  to  be  dealt  with,  besides — 
ultimately — the  main  covenanting  army  far  away  in  England. 
The  duke  of  Argyll,  the  head  of  the  Campbells,  had  an  army 
of  his  own  clan  and  of  Lowland  Covenanter  levies,  Lord  Elcho 
with  another  Lowland  army  lay  near  Perth,  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  was  collecting  a  third  (also  composed  of  Lowlanders) 
at  Aberdeen.  Montrose  turned  upon  Elcho  first,  and  found  him 
at  Tippermuir  near  Perth  on  the  :st  of  September  1644-  The 
Royalists  were  about  3000  strong  and  entirely  foot ,  only  Mont  rose 
himself  and  two  others  being  mounted,  while  Elcho  had  about 
7000  of  all  arms.  But  Elcho 's  townsmen  found  that  pike  and 
musket  were  clumsy  weapons  in  inexperienced  hands,  and, 
like  Mackay's  regulars  at  KJtliccrankje  fifty  years  later,  tney 
wholly  failed  to  stop  the  rush  of  the  Highland  swordsmen. 
Many  hundreds  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and  Montrose  slept  in 
Perth  that  night,  having  thus  accounted  for  one  of  his  enemies. 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  to  be  his  next  victim,  and  be  surfed  for 
Aberdeen  on  the  4th.  As  he  marched,  his  Highlanders  slipped 
away  to  place  their  booty  in  security.  But  the  Macdonald 
regulars  remained  with  him,  and  as  be  passed  along  the  coast 
some  of  the  gentry  came  in,  though  the  great  western  clan  of 
the  Gordons  was  at  present  too  far  divided  in  sentiment  to  take 
has  part.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  and  some  Gordon  horse  were  even 
in  Balfour's  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Airlie  brought 
in  forty-four  horsemen,  arid  Montrose  was  thus  able  to  constitute 
:wo  wings  of  cavalry  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  Covenanters 
were  about  2500  strong  and  drawn  up  on  a  slope  above  the  How 
Burn'  just  outside  Aberdeen  (September  13,  1644).  Montrose, 
after  clearing  away  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  drew  up  his  army 
in  front  of  the  opposing  line,  the  foot  in  the  centre,  the  forty-four 
mounted  men,  with  musketeers  to  support  them,  on  either  flank. 
The  hostile  left-wing  cavalry  charged  piecemeal,  and  some  bodies 
of  troops  did  not  engage  at  all.  On  the  other  wing,  however, 
Montrose  was  for  a  moment  hard  pressed  by  a  force  of  the  enrmy 
that  attempted  to  work  round  to  his  rear.  But  he  brought  over 
the  small  band  of  mounted  men  that  constituted  his  right  wing 
cavalry,  and  also  some  musketeers  from  the  centre,  and 
destroyed  the  assailants,  and  when  the  ill-led  left  wing  of  the 
Covenanters  charged  again,  during  the  absence  of  the  cavalry, 
they  were  mown  down  by  the  dose-range  volleys  of  Macdonald  s 
musketeers.  Shortly  afterwards  the  centre  of  Balfour's  army 
yielded  to  pressure  and  fled  in  disorder.  Aberdeen  was  sacked 
by  order  of  Montrose,  whose  drummer  had  been  murdered  while 
delivering  a  message  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  magistrates. 

16.  /rtseWocAy.— Only  Argyll  now  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  Campbells  were  fighting  men  from  birth,  like  Montrose's 
own  men,  and  had  few  townsmen  serving  with  them.   Still  there 
were  enough  of  the  latter  and  of  the  impedimenta  of  regular 
•The  ground  baa  been  entirely  built  over  fne  many  years. 
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warfare  with  him  to  prevent  Argyll  from  overtaking  his  'agile 
enemy,  and  ultimately  after  a  "  hide-and-seek "  in  the  districts 
of  Rothicmurchus,  Blair  Athul,  Banchory  and  Stralhbogie, 
Montrose  stood  to  fight  at  Fyvie  Castle,  repulsed  Argyll's  attack 
on  that  place  and  slipped  away  again  to  Rothiemurchus.  There 
he  was  joined  by  Cameron*  and  Macdonalds  from  all  quarters 
for  a  grand  raid  on  the  Campbell  country;  he  himself  wished  to 
march  into  the  Lowlands,  well  knowing  that  be  could  not  achieve 
the  decision  in  the  Grampians,  but  he  had  to  bow,  not  for  the 
first  time  nor  the  last,  to  local  importunity.  The  raid  was  duly 
executed,  and  the  Campbells'  boast , "  It's  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe," 
availed  them  little.  In  December  and  January  the  Caxnplx.Il 
lands  were  thoroughly  and  mercilessly  devastated,  and  Montrose 
then  retired  slowly  to  Loch  Ness,  where  the  bulk  of  bis  army  as 
usual  dispersed  to  store  away  its  plunder.  Argyll,  with  such 
Highland  and  Lowland  forces  as  he  could  collect  after  the  disaster, 
followed  Montrose  towards  Lochaber,  while  the  Seaforths  and 
other  northern  clans  marched  to  Loch  Ness.  Caught  between 
them,  Montrose  attacked  the  nearest.  The  Royalists  crossed 
the  bills  into  Glen  Roy,  worked  thence  along  the  northern  face 
of  Ben  Nevis,  and  descended  like  an  avalanche  upon  Argyll's 
forces  at  Inverlochy  (February  a,  1645).  As  usual,  the  Lowland 
regiments  gave  way  at  once — Montrose  bad  managed  in  all  this 
:o  keep  with  him  a  few  cavalry — and  it  was  then  the  turn  of  the 
Campbells.  Argyll  escaped  in  a  boat,  but  his  clan,  as  a  fighting 
force,  was  practically  annihilated,  and  Montrose,  having  won  four 
victories  in  these  six  winter  months,  rested  his  men  and  cxultingly 
promised  Charles  that  he  would  come  to  his  assistance  with  a 
brave  army  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

27.  Organization  of  the  Net*  Moid  Army. — To  return  to  the 
New  Model.  Its  first  necessity  was  regular  pay;  its  first  duty  to 
serve  wherever  it  might  bo  sent.  Of  the  three  armies  that  had 
fought  at  Newbury  only  one,  Essex's,  was  in  a  true  sense  a  general 
service  force,  and  only  one,  Manchester's,  was  paid  with  any 
regularity.  Waller's  army  was  no  better  paid  than  Essex's  and 
no  more  free  from  local  ties  than  Manchester's.  It  was  therefore 
broken  op  early  in  April,  and  only  600  of  its  infantry  passed 
into  the  New  Model.  Essex's  men,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  but 
regular  pay  and  strict  officers  to  make  them  excellent  soldiers, 
and  their  own  major-general,  Skippon,  managed  by  tact  and  his 
personal  popularity  to  persuade  the  bulk  of  the  men  to  rejoin. 
Manchester's  army,  in  which  Cromwell  had  been  the  guiding 
influence  from  first  to  last,  was  naturally  the  backbone  of  the 
New  Model.  Early  in  April  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Waller  re- 
signed their  commissions,  and  such  of  their  forces  as  were  not 
embodied  in  the  new  army  were  sent  to  do  local  duties,  for 
minor  armies  were  still  maintained,  General  Poynu's  in  the  north 
midlands,  General  Massey's  in  the  Severn  valley,  a  large  force  in 
the  Eastern  Association,  General  Browne's  in  Buckinghamshire, 
he.,  besides  the  Scots  in  the  north. 

The  New  Model  originally  consisted  of  14,400  foot  and  7700 
horse  and  dragoons.  Of  the  infantry  only  6000  came  from  the 
combined  armies,  the  rest  being  new  recruits  furnished  by  the 
press.1  Thus  there  was  considerable  trouble  during  the  first 
months  of  Fairfax's  command,  and  discipline  had  to  be  enforced 
with  unusual  sternness.  As  for  the  enemy,  Oxford  was  openly 
contemptuous  of  "  the  rebels'  new  brutish  general "  and  his 
men,  who  seemed  hardly  likely  to  succeed  where  Essex  and  Waller 
bad  failed.  But  the  effect  of  the  Parliament's  having  "  an  army 
all  its  own  "  was  soon  to  be  apparent. 

38.  First  Operations  of  164$.— On  the  Royalist  side  (be  cam- 
paign of  1645  opened  in  the  west,  whither  the  young  prince  of 
Wales  (Charles  II  )  was  sent  with  Hyde  (later  earl  of  Clarendon), 
Hopton  and  others  as  his  advisers.  General  (Lord)  Goring, 
however,  now  In  command  of  the  Royalist  field  forces  in  this 
quarter,  was  truculent,  insubordinate  and  dissolute,  though  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  did  his  duty  he  displayed  a  certain 
degree  of  skill  and  leadership,  and  the  influence  of  the  prince's 

•The  Puritans  had  by  now  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry..  Per  contra  the  officers  and  •ergeants  and  the 
troopers  of  the  horse  were  the  sternest  Puritans  of  all,  the  survivors 
of  three  years  of  a  disheartening  war. ,  I 


counsellors  was  but  small.  As  usual,  operations  began  with 
the  sieges  necessary  to  conciliate  local  leeling.  Plymouth  tr.d 
Lyme  were  blocked  up,  and  Taunton  again  invested.  The 
reinforcement  thrown  into  the  last  place  by  Waller  and  Croena  di 
was  dismissed  by  Blake  (then  a  colonel  in  command  of  the 
fortress  and  afterwards  the  great  admiral  of  the  Common  wealth), 
and  after  many  adventures  rejoined  Waller  and  Cromwell 
The  latter  generals .  who  had  not  yet  laid  down  their  commissions, 
then  engaged  Goring  for  some  weeks,  but  neither  side  ha  ring 
infantry  or  artillery,  and  both  finding  subsistence  difficult  ia 
February  and  March  and  in  country  that  had  been  fought  over 
for  two  years  past,  no  results  were  to  be  expected.  Tauntoa 
still  remained  unrelieved,  and  Goring's  borse  still  rode  ail  over 
Dorsetshire  when  the  New  Model  at  last  took  the  field. 

39.  Rupert's  Northern  March. — In  the  midlands  and  Lanca- 
shire the  Royalist  horse,  as  ill-behaved  even  as  Goring's  men, 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  ignominious  failure  with  which 
the  king's  main  army  began  its  year's  work.  Prince  Maunce 
was  joined  at  Ludlow  by  Rupert  and  part  of  his  Oxford  amy 
early  in  March,  and  the  brothers  drove  off  Brereton  from  tat 
siege  of  li ccs ton  Castle  and  relieved  the  pressure  on  Lord  Byron 
in  Cheshire.  So  great  was  the  danger  of  Rupert  'a  again  invaA.i,; 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  that  all  available  forces  in  the  north, 
English  and  Scots,  were  ordered  to  march  against  him.  But 
at  this  moment  the  prince  was  called  back  to  dear  his  line 
of  retreat  on  Oxford.  The  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire 
peasantry,  weary  of  military  exactions,  were  in  arms,  and  though 
they  would  not  join  the  Parliament,  and  for  the  most  part 
dispersed  after  stating  their  grievances,  the  main  enterprise  was 
wrecked.  This  was  but  one  of  many  ill -armed  crowd* — "  Club- 
men "  as  they  were  called — that  assembled  to  enforce  peace 
on  both  parties.  A  few  regular  soldiers  were  sufficient  to  disperse 
them  in  all  cases,  but  their  attempt  to  establish  a  third  party 
in  England  was  morally  as  significant  as  it  was  materially  fault. 
The  Royalists  were  now  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
those  who  still  fought  against  Charles  did  so  with  the  full  deter- 
mination to  ensure  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  the  only  possible  way  was  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy's  armed  forces,  but  the  majority  were  so  weary  of  the  war 
that  the  earl  of  Manchester's  Presbyterian  royabam — which  bad 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle— 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  four-fifths  of  all  England 
as  the  basis  of  a  peace.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  face  of  almost 
universal  opposition  that  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  and  their  friends 
at  Westminster  guided  the  cause  of  their  weaker  comrades  to 
complete  victory. 

3a  CromweU's  Raid—  Having  without  difficulty  rid  hir*- : 
of  the  Clubmen,  Rupert  was  eager  to  resume  bis  march  into  the 
north.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  wished  to  join  Montrose,  thoogi 
Charles  himself  favoured  that  plan,  but  he  certainly  intended 
to  fight  the  Scottish  army,  more  especially  as  after  Inverlochy 
it  had  been  called  upon  to  detach  a  large  force  to  deal  with 
Montrose.  But  this  time  there  was  do  Royalist  army  in  the 
north  to  provide  infantry  and  guns  for  a  pitched  battle,  and 
Rupert  had  perforce  to  wait  near  Hereford  till  the  main  body, 
and  in  particular  the  artillery  train,  could  come  from  Oxford  and 
join  him.  It  was  on  the  march  of  the  artillery  train  to  Hereford 
that  the  first  operations  of  the  New  Model  centred.  The  infantry 
was  not  yet  ready  to  move,  in  spite  of  all  Fairfax's  and  Skippon'* 
efforts,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send  the  cavalry  by  itself 
to  prevent  Rupert  from  gaining  a  start.  Cromwell,  then  under 
Waller's  command,  had  come  to  Windsor  to  resign  his  comm  issio  3 
as  required  by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  Instead,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  his  own  old  soldiers,  with  orders 
to  stop  the  march  of  the  artillery  train.  On  the  33rd  of  April 
he  started  from  Watlington  north-westward.  At  dawn  on  the 
34th  he  routed  a  detachment  of  Royalist  borse  at  IaKn.  On 
the  same  day,  though  be  bad  no  guns  and  only  a  few  fireanes 
in  the  whole  force,  he  terrified  the  governor  of  Bletchmgdos 
House  into  surrender.  Riding  thence  to  Witney,  Cromwtfi 
won  another  cavalry  fight  at  Bampton-in-the-Busb  on  the  rrtb, 
and  attacked  laringdon  House,  though  without  success,  oa  tie 
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joth.  Thence  he  marched  at  leisure  to  Newbury.  He  had  done 
his  work  thoroughly.  He  had  demoralized  the  Royalist  cavalry, 
and,  above  all,  had  carried  off  every  horse  on  the  country-side. 
To  all  Rupert's  entreaties  Charles  could  only  reply  that  the  guns 
could  not  be  moved  till  the  7th  of  May,  and  he  even  summoned 
Goring's  cavalry  from  the  west  to  make  good  his  losses. 

31.  Cm/ion  Strategy. — Cromwell's  success  thus  forced  the 
lung  to  concentrate  his  various  armies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  and  the  New  Model  had,  so  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
hoped,  found  its  target.  But  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
00  the  one  side,  and  Charles,  Rupert  and  Goring  on  the  other, 
held  different  views.  On  the  1st  of  May  Fairfax,  having  been 
ordered  to  relieve  Taunton,  set  out  from  Windsor  for  the  long 
march  to  that  place;  meeting  Cromwell  at  Newbury  on  the  ind, 
he  directed  the  lieutenant-general  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  king's  army,  and  himself  marched  on  to  Blandford,  which 
he  reached  on  the  7th  of  May.  Thus  Fairfax  and  the  main  army 
of  the  Parliament  were  marching  away  in  the  west  while  Crom- 
well's detachment  was  left,  as  Waller  had  been  left  the  previous 
year,  to  hold  the  king  as  best  he  could.  On  the  very  evening 
that  Cromwell's  raid  ended,  the  leading  troops  of  Goring's 
command  destroyed  part  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment  near 
Faringdon,  and  on  the  3rd  Rupert  and  Maurice  appeared  with 
a  force  of  all  arms  at  Burford.  Yet  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  though  aware  on  the  igth  of  Goring's  move,  only 
made  up  its  mind  to  stop  Fairfax  on  the  3rd,  and  did  not  send 
off  orders  till  the  5th.  These  orders  were  to  the  effect  that  a 
detachment  was  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  and*  that 
the  mam  army  was  to  return.  Fairfax  gladly  obeyed,  even 
though  a  siege  of  Oxford  and  not  the  enemy's  field  army  was 
the  objective  assigned  him.  But  long  before  he  came  up  to  the 
Thames  valley  the  situation  was  again  changed.  Rupert,  now 
in  possession  of  the  guns  and  their  teams,  urged  upon  his  uncle 
the  resumption  of  the  northern  enterprise,  calculating  that  with 
Fairfax  in  Somersetshire,  Oxford  was  safe.  Charles  accordingly 
inarched  out  of  Oxford  on  the  7th  towards  Stow-on-thc-Wold. 
on  the  very  day,  as  it  chanced,  that  Fairfax  began  his  return 
march  from  Blandford.  But  Goring  and  most  of  the  other 
generals  were  for  a  march  into  the  west,  in  the  hope  of  dealing 
with  Fairfax  as  they  had  dealt  with  Essex  in  1644.  The  armies 
therefore  parted  as  Essex  and  Waller  had  parted  at  the  same 
place  in  1644,  Rupert  and  the  king  to  march  northward,  Goring 
to  return  to  his  independent  command  in  the  west.  Rupert, 
not  unnaturally  wishing  to  keep  his  influence  with  the  king  and 
his  authority  as  general  of  the  king's  army  unimpaired  by 
Goring's  notorious  indiscipline,  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the 
separation,  which  in  the  event  proved  wholly  unprofitable.  The 
flying  column  from  Blandford  relieved  Taunton  long  before 
Goring's  return  to  the  west,  and  Colonel  Wcldon  and  Colonel 
Graves,  its  commanders,  set  him  at  defiance  even  in  the  open 
country.  As  for  Fairfax,  he  was  out  of  Goring's  reach  preparing 
for  the  siege  of  Oxford. 

32.  CkarUs  in  the  Midlands. — On  the  other  side  also  the 
generals  were  working  by  data  that  had  ceased  to  have  any  value. 
Fairfax's  siege  of  Oxford,  ordered  by  the  Committee  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  persisted  in  after  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  on 
the  move,  was  the  second  great  blunder  of  the  year  and  was 
hardly  redeemed,  as  a  military  measure,  by  the  visionary  scheme 
of  assembling  the  Scots,  the  Yorkshiremcn,  and  the  midland 
forces  to  oppose  the  king.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how,  having 
created  a  new  model  army  "  all  its  own  "  for  general  service,  the 
Parliament  at  once  tied  it  down  to  a  local  enterprise,  and  trusted 
an  improvised  army  of  local  troops  to  fight  the  enemy's  main 
army.  In  reality  the  Committee  seems  to  have  been  misled  by 
false  information  to  the  effect  that  Goring  and  the  governor  of 
Oxford  were  about  to  declare  for  the  Parliament,  but  had  they  not 
despatched  Fairfax  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  in  the  first  instance 
the  necessity  for  such  intrigues  would  not  have  arisen.  However, 
Fairfax  obeyed  orders,  invested  Oxford,  and,  so  far  as  be  was  able 
without  a  proper  siege  train,  besieged  it  for  two  weeks,  while 
Charles  and  Rupert  ranged  the  midlands  unopposed.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  came  news  so  alarming  that  the  Committee  hastily 


abdicated  their  control  over  military  operations  and  gave 
Fairfax  a  free  hand.  "  Black  Tom  "  gladly  and  instantly 
abandoned  the  siege  and  marched  northward  to  give  battle  to  the 
king. 

Meanwhile  Charles  and  Rupert  were  moving  northward.  On 
the  1  tth  of  May  they  reached  Droit wich,  whence  after  two  days' 
rest  they  marched  against  Brcrcton.  The  latter  hurriedly  raised 
the  sieges  he  had  on  hand,  and  called  upon  Yorkshire  and  the 
Scottish  army  there  for  aid.  But  only  the  old  Lord  Fairfax 
and  the  Yorkshiremen  responded.  Leven  had  just  heard  of  new 
victories  won  by  Montrose,  and  could  do  no  more  than  draw  his 
army  and  his  guns  over  the  Pennine  chain  into  Westmorland  in 
the  hope  of  being  in  time  to  bar  the  king's  march  on  Scotland 
via  Carlisle. 

33.  Dundee—  After  the  destruction  of  the  Campbells  at 
Inveriochy,  Montrose  had  cleared  away  the  rest  of  his  enemies 
without  difficulty.  He  now  gained  a  respectable  force  of  cavalry 
by  the  adhesion  of  Lord  Gordon  and  many  of  his  clan,  and  this 
reinforcement  was  the  more  necessary  as  detachments  from 
Levcn's  army  under  Baillie  and  Hurry— disciplined  infantry  and 
cavalry — were  on  the  march  to  meet  him.  The  Royalists  marched 
by  Elgin  and  through  the  Gordon  country  to  Aberdeen,  and 
thence  across  the  Esk  to  Coupar-Angus,  where  Baillie  and  Hurry 
were  encountered.  A  war  of  manoeuvre  followed,  in  which  they 
thwarted  every  effort  of  the  Royalists  to  break  through  into  the 
Lowlands,  but  in  the  end  retired  into  Fife.  Montrose  thereupon 
marched  into  the  hills  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  upper 
Forth  and  thence  the  Lowlands,  for  he  did  not  disguise  from 
himself  the  fact  that  there,  and  not  in  the  Highlands,  would  the 
quarrel  be  decided,  and  was  sanguine — over-sanguine,  as  the 
event  proved — as  to  the  support  he  would  obtain  from  those  who 
haled  the  kirk  and  its  system.  But  he  had  called  to  his  aid  the 
semi-barbarous  Highlanders,  and  however  much  the  Lowlands 
resented  a  Presbyterian  inquisition,  they  hated  and  feared  the 
Highland  clans  beyond  all  else.  He  was  equally  disappointed  io 
his  own  army.  For  a  war  of  positions  the  If  ighlanders  had  neither 
aptitude  nor  inclination,  and  at  Dunkeld  the  greater  part  of  them 
went  home.  If  the  small  remnant  was  to  be  kept  to  its  duty, 
plunder  must  be  found,  and  the  best  objective  was  the  town  of 
Dundee.  With  a  small  force  of  750  foot  and  horse  Montrose 
brilliantly  surprised  that  place  on  the  4th  of  April,  but  Baillie  and 
Hurry  were  not  far  distant,  and  before  Montrose's  men  had  time, 
to  plunder  the  prize  they  were  collected  to  face  the  enemy. 
His  retreat  from  Dundee  was  considered  a  model  operation  by 
foreign  students  of  the  art  of  war  (then  almost  as  numerous  as 
now),  and  what  surprised  them  most  was  that  Montrose  could 
rally  his  men  after  a  sack  had  begun.  The  retreat  itself  was 
remarkable  enough.  Baillie  moved  parallel  to  Montrose  on  his 
left  flank  towards  Arbroath,  constantly  heading  him  off  from  the 
hills  and  attempting  to  pin  bim  against  the  sea.  Montrose, 
however,  halted  in  the  dark  so  as  to  let  Baillie  get  ahead  of  him 
and  then  turned  sharply  back,  crossed  Baillie's  track,  and  made 
for  the  hills.  Baillie  soon  realized  what  had  happened  and 
turned  back  also,  but  an  hour  too  late.  By  the  6th  the  Royalists 
were  again  safe  in  the  broken  country  of  the  Esk  valley.  But 
Montrose  cherished  no  illusions  as  to  joining  the  king  at  once; 
all  he  could  do,  he  now  wrote,  was  to  neutralize  as  many  of  the 
enemy's  forces  as  possible. 

34.  Auldearn.— For  a  time  he  wandered  in  the  Highlands 
seeking  recruits.  But  soon  he  learned  that  Baillie  and  Hurry  had 
divided  their  forces,  the  former  remaining  about  Perth  and 
Stirling  to  observe  him,  the  latter  going  north  to  suppress  the 
Gordons.  Strategy  and  policy  combined  to  make  Hurry  the 
objective  of  the  next  expedition.  But  the  soldier  of  fortune  who 
commanded  the  Covenanters  at  Aberdeen  was  no  mean 
antagonist.  Marching  at  once  with  a  large  army  (formed  on  the 
nucleus  of  his  own  trained  troops  and  for  the  rest  composed  of 
clansmen  and  volunteers)  Hurry  advanced  to  Elgin,  took  contact 
with  Montrose  there,  and.  gradually  and  skilfully  retiring,  drew 
him  into  the  hostile  country  round  Inverness.  Montrose  fell  into 
the  trap,  and  Hurry  took  his  measures  to  surprise  him  at  Auld- 
earn so  successfully  that  (May  9)  Montrose,  even  though  the 
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indiscipline  of  some  of  Hurry's  young  soldiers  during  tbe  night 
march  gave  hitn  Ibe  alarm,  had  barely  time  to  form  up  before  the 
enemy  was  upon  him.  But  the  best  strategy  is  of  no  avail  when 
the  battle  it  produces  goes  against  the  strategist,  and  Montrose's 
tactical  skill  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  at  Auldearn. 
Alastair  Macdonald  with  most  of  the  Royalist  infantry  and  the 
Royal  standard  was  posted  to  the  right  (north)  of  the  village  to 
draw  upon  himself  tbe  weight  of  Hurry's  attack;  only  enough 
men  were  posted  in  tbe  village  itself  to  show  that  it  was  occupied, 
and  on  the  south  side,  out  of  sight,  was  Montrose  himself  with  a 
body  of  foot  and  all  the  Gordon  horse.  It  was  the  prototype,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  Austerlitz.  Macdonald  resisted  sturdily  while 
Montrose  edged  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  at  tbe  right 
moment  and  not  before,  though  Macdonald  had  been  driven 
back  on  the  village  and  was  fighting  for  life  amongst  the  gardens 
and  enclosures,  Montrose  let  loose  Lord  Gordon's  cavalry.  These, 
abandoning  for  once  the  pistol  tactics  of  their  time,  charged 
home  with  the  sword.  The  enemy's  right  wing  cavalry  was 
scattered  in  an  instant,  the  nearest  infantry  was  promptly  ridden 
down,  and  soan  Hurry's  army  had  ceased  to  exist. 

35.  Campaign  of  Naseby. — If  the  news  of  Auldearn  brought 
Levcn  to  the  region  of  Carlisle,  it  had  little  effect  on  his  English 
allies.  Fairfax  was  not  yet  released  from  the  siege  of  Oxford,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Scottish  representatives  in  London. 
Massey,  the  active  and  successful  governor  of  Gloucester,  was 
placed  in  command  of  afield  force  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  but  he  was 
to  lead  it  against,  not  the  king,  but  Goring.  At  that  moment  the 
military  situation  once  more  changed  abruptly.  Charles,  instead 
of  continuing  his  march  on  to  Lancashire,  turned  due  eastward 
towards  Derbyshire.  The  alarm  at  Westminster  when  this  new 
development  was  reported  was  such  that  Cromwell,  in  spite  of  the 
Self-Denying  Ordinance,  was  sent  to  raise  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  tbe  Eastern  Association.  Yet  the  Royalists  had  no 
intentions  in  that  direction.  Conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
condition  of  Oxford  reached  the  royal  headquarters  in  the  last 
week  of  May,  and  the  eastward  march  was  made  chiefly  to 
"  spin  out  time  "  until  it  could  be  known  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  return  to  Oxford,  or  whether  it  was  still  possible  to 
fight  Levcn  in  Yorkshire — his  move  into  Westmorland  was  not 
yet  known — and  invade  Scotland  by  the  easy  east  coast  route. 

Goring's  return  to  the  west  had  already  been  countermanded 
and  he  had  been  directed  to  march  to  Harbo  rough,  while  the 
South  Wales  Royalists  were  also  called  in  towards  Leicester. 
Later  orders  (May  a6)  directed  him  to  Newbury,  whence  he  was 
to  feel  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  positions  around  Oxford. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Goring  found  good  military 
reasons  for  continuing  his  independent  operations,  and  marched 
off  towards  Taunton  regardless  of  the  order.  He  redressed  the 
balance  there  for  the  moment  by  overawing  Masscy's  weak  force, 
and  his  purse  profited  considerably  by  fresh  opportunities  for 
extortion,  but  he  and  his  men  were  not  at  Naseby.  Meanwhile 
the  king,  at  the  geographical  centre  of  England,  found  an  im- 
portant and  wealthy  town  at  his  mercy.  Rupert,  always  for 
action,  took  the  opportunity,  and  Leicester  was  stormed  and 
thoroughly  pillaged  on  the  night  of  the  30lh-jist  of  May.  There 
was  the  usual  panic  at  Westminster,  but,  unfortunately  for 
Charles,  it  resulted  in  Fairfax  being  directed  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Oxford  and  given  carte  blanche  to  bring  the  Royal  army 
to  battle  wherever  it  was  met.  On  bis  side  the  king  had,  after 
the  capture  of  Leicester,  accepted  the  advice  of  those  who  feared 
for  the  safety  of  Oxford — Rupert,  though  commander-in-chief, 
was  unable  to  insist  on  the  northern  enterprise — and  had  marched 
to  Daventry,  where  he  baited  to  throw  supplies  into  Oxford. 
Thus  Fairfax  in  his  turn  was  free  to  move,  thanks  to  the  in- 
subordination of  Goring,  who  would  neither  relieve  Oxford  nor 
join  the  king  for  an  attack  on  the  New  Model.  The  Parliamentary 
general  moved  from  Oxford  towards  Northampton  so  as  to 
cover  the  Eastern  Association.  On  the  nth  of  June  the  two 
armies  were  only  a  few  miles  apart,  Fairfax  at  Kislingbury, 
Charlcsat  Daventry, and,  though  the  Royalists  turned  northward 
again  on  the  13th  to  resume  the  Yorkshire  project  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  enemy,  Fairfax  followed  dose.   On  the  night  of 


the  13th  Charles  slept  at  Lubenham,  Fairfax  at  Guilsboroozn. 
Cromwell,  just  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  New  Model, 
had  ridden  into  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  with  fresh 
cavalry  from  the  eastern  counties,  Colonel  Rossiter  caae  wp 
with  more  from  Lincolnshire  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  battle, 
and  it  was  with  an  incontestable  superiority  of  numbers  and  u 
overwhelming  moral  advantage  that  Fairfax  fought  at  Naseby 
(?.».)  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  result  of  the  battle,  this  time  a 
decisive  battle,  was  tbe  annihilation  of  the  Royal  army.  Part 
of  tbe  cavalry  escaped,  a  small  fraction  of  it  in  tolerable  order, 
but  the  guns  and  tbe  baggage  train  were  taken,  and,  above  all, 
the  splendid  Royal  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  to  a 
man. 

36.  EJftcts  of  Naseby.— After  Naseby,  though  tbe  war  dragged 
on  for  another  year,  the  king  never  succeeded  in  raising  an  army 
as  good  as,  or  even  more  numerous  than,  that  which  Fairfax 'j 
army  had  so  heavily  outnumbered  on  the  14th  of  June.  Tr-it 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  could  not  be  gathered  in  a  few  weeks 
was  due  to  a  variety  of  hindrances  rather  than  to  direct  opposi- 
tion— to  the  absence  of  rapid  means  of  communication,  the 
paucity  of  the  forces  engaged  on  both  sides  relatively  to  the  tout 
numbers  under  arms,  and  from  time  to  time  to  the  poiitkxl 
exigencies  of  the  growing  quarrel  between  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  As  to  the  latter,  within  a  few  days  of  Naseby, 
t  he  Scots  rejoiced  that  the  "  bach  of  the  malignants  was  broker," 
and  demanded  reinforcements  as  a  precaution  against  "the 
insolence  of  others,"  Le.  Cromwell  and  tbe  Independents—'"  to 
whom  alone  the  Lord  has  given  the  victory  of  that  day."  Lrvta 
had  by  now  relumed  to  Yorkshire,  and  a  fortnight  after  Naseby, 
after  a  long  and  honourable  defence  by  Sir  Thomas  Glcmham, 
Carlisle  fell  to  David  Leslie's  besieging  corps.  Leicester  vai 
reoccupied  by  Fairfax  on  the  lSth,  and  on  the  aoth  Leva's 
army,  moving  slowly  southward,  reached  Mansfield.  This  move 
was  undertaken  largely  for  political  reasons,  ».«.  to  restore  tbt 
Presbyterian  balance  as  against  the  victorious  New  Model 
Fairfax's  army  was  intended  by  its  founders  to  be  a  speci&alry 
English  army,  and  Cromwell  for  one  would  have  employed  it 
against  the  Scots  almost  as  readily  as  against  ma!. grunts. 
But  for  the  moment  the  advance  of  the  northern  army  was  of 
the  highest  military  importance,  for  Fairfax  was  thereby  set 
free  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  sieges.  Moreover,  the 
publication  of  tbe  king's  papers  taken  at  Naseby  gave  Fairiu'i 
troops  a  measure  of  official  and  popular  support  which  a  month 
before  they  could  not  have  been  said  to  possess,  for  it  was  now 
obvious  that  they  represented  the  armed  force  of  England  again* 
the  Irish,  Danes,  French,  Lorrainers,  dec,  whom  Charles  had  far 
three  years  been  endeavouring  to  let  loose  on  Fngli^  soS. 
Even  the  Presbyterians  abandoned  for  tbe  time  any  attempt 
to  negotiate  with  tbe  king,  and  advocated  a  vigorous  prosecotico 
of  the  war. 

37.  Fairfax's  Western  Campaign. — This,  in  the  hands  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  was  likely  to  bo  effective.  While  the  king  and 
Rupert,  with  the  remnant  of  their  cavalry,  hurried  into  South 
Wales  to  join  Sir  Charles  Gerard's  troops  and  to  raise  fresh  ia- 
fantry,  Fairfax  decided  that  Goring's  was  the  most  important 
Royalist  army  in  the  field,  and  turned  to  the  west,  reathrnf 
Lechlade  on  the  i6th,less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  oi 
Naseby.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  dictate  the  pita  of 
campaign  from  Westminster,  but  the  Committee  refused  to  pas 
on  the  directions  of  tbe  Houses,  and  he  remained  free  to  deal 
with  Goring  as  be  desired.  Time  pressed ;  Charles  in  Monmoctb- 
shire  and  Rupert  at  Bristol  were  well  placed  for  a  junction  with 
Goring,  which  would  have  given  them  a  united  army  15.000 
strong.  Taunton,  in  spite  of  Massey's  efforts  to  keep  the  Mi, 
was  again  besieged,  and  in  Wilts  and  Dorset  numerous  bands 
of  Clubmen  were  on  foot  which  the  king's  officers  were  doing 
their  best  to  turn  into  troops  for  their  master.  But  the  proem 
of  collecting  a  fresh  royal  army  was  slow,  and  Gorir-r.  and  bis 
subordinate,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  were  alienating  tbe  king's 
most  devoted  adherents  by  their  rapacity,  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery. Moreover,  Goring  had  no  desire  to  lose  the  inde- 
pendent command  he  had  extorted  at  Slow-oo-the-Wold  in  May. 
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Stfll,  It  was  clear  that  he  must  be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  Fairfax  requested  the  Houses  to  take  other 
measures  against  the  king  (June  26).  This  they  did  by  paying  up 
the  arrears  due  to  Leven's  army  and  bringing  it  to  the  Severn 
valley.  On  the  8th  of  July  Leven  reached  Alcester,  bringing 
with  him  a  Parliamentarian  force  from  Derbyshire  under  Sir 
John  GelL   The  design  was  to  besiege  Hereford. 

38.  Lang  port. — By  that  time  Fairfax  and  Goring  were  at 
close  quarters.  The  Royalist  general's  line  of  defence  faced  west 
along  the  Yeo  and  the  Parrett  between  Yeovil  and  Bridgwater, 
and  thus  barred  the  direct  route  to  Taunton.  Fairfax,  however, 
marched  from  Lechlade  via  Marlborough  and  B landlord- 
hindered  only  by  Clubmen — to  the  friendly  posts  of  Dorchester 
and  Lyme,  and  with  these  as  his  centre  of  operations  he  was 
able  to  turn  the  headwaters  of  Goring's  river-line  via  Beaminster 
and  Crewkerne.  The  Royalists  at  once  abandoned  the  south  and 
west  side  of  the  riven — the  siege  of  Taunton  had  already  been 
given  up — and  passed  over  to  the  north  and  east  bank.  Bridg- 
water was  the  right  of  this  second  line  as  it  had  been  the  left  of 
the  first;  the  new  left  was  at  Ilchester.  Goring  could  thus 
remain  in  touch  with  Charles  in  south  Wales  through  Bristol, 
and  the  siege  of  Taunton  having  been  given  up  there  was  no 
longer  any  incentive  for  remaining  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
water-line.  But  his  army  was  thoroughly  demoralized  by  its 
own  licence  and  indiscipline,  and  the  swift,  handy  and  resolute 
regiments  of  the  New  Model  made  short  work  of  its  strong 
positions.  On  the  7th  of  July,  demonstrating  against  the  points 
of  passage  between  Ilchester  and  Langport,  Fairfax  secretly 
occupied  Yeovil.  The  post  at  that  place,  which  had  been  the 
right  of  Goring's  first  position,  had,  perhaps  rightly,  been  with- 
drawn to  Ilchester  when  the  second  position  was  taken  up,  and 
Fairfax  repaired  the  bridge  without  interruption.  Goring 
showed  himself  unequal  to  the  new  situation.  He  might,  if 
sober,  make  a  good  plan  when  the  enemy  was  not  present  to 
disturb  him,  and  he  certainly  led  cavalry  charges  with  boldness 
and  skill.  But  of  strategy  in  front  of  the  enemy  he  was  in- 
capable. On  the  news  from  Yeovil  he  abandoned  the  line  of  the 
Yeo  as  far  as  Langport  without  striking  a  blow,  and  Fairfax, 
having  nothing  to  gain  by  continuing  his  dltour  through  Yeovil, 
came  back  and  quietly  crossed  at  Long  Sutton,  west  of  Ilchester 
(July  9) .  Goring  had  by  now  formed  a  new  plan.  A  strong  rear- 
guard was  posted  at  Langport  and  on  high  ground  cast  and  north- 
cast  of  it  to  hold  Fairfax,  and  he  himself  with  the  cavalry  rode 
off  early  on  the  8th  to  try  and  surprise  Taunton.  This  place 
was  no  longer  protected  by  Massey's  little  army,  which  Fairfax 
had  called  up  to  assist  his  own.  But  Fairfax,  who  was  not  yet 
across  Long  Sutton  bridge,  heard  of  Goring's  raid  in  good  time, 
and  sent  Massey  after  him  with  a  body  of  horse.  Massey  sur- 
prised a  large  party  of  the  Royalists  at  Ilminstcr  on  the  oth, 
wounded  Goring  himself,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  up  to  the 
south-eastern  edge  of  Langport.  On  the  10th  Fairfax's  ad- 
vanced guard,  led  by  Major  Bethel  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment, 
brilliantly  stormed  the  position  of  Goring's  rearguard  east  of 
Langport,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  New  Model,  led  by  Cromwell 
himself,  swept  in  pursuit  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Bridgwater, 
where  Goring's  army,  dismayed  and  on  the  point  of  collapse, 
was  more  or  less  rallied.  Thence  Goring  himself  retired  to 
Barnstaple.  His  army,  under  the  regimental  officers,  defended 
itself  in  Bridgwater  resolutely  till  the  23rd  of  July,  when  it 
capitulated.  The  fall  of  Bridgwater  gave  Fairfax  complete  con- 
trol of  Somerset  and  Dorset  from  Lyme  to  the  Bristol  channel. 
Even  in  the  unlikely  event  of  Goring's  raising  a  fresh  army, 
he  would  now  have  to  break  through  towards  Bristol  by  open 
force,  and  a  battle  between  Goring  and  Fairfax  could  only  have 
one  result.  Thus  Charles  had  perforce  to  give  up  his  intention 
of  joining  Goring — his  recruiting  operations  in  south  Wales  had 
not  been  so  successful  as  he  hoped,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the 
people  and  the  vigour  of  the  local  Parliamentary  leaders — 
and  to  resume  the  northern  enterprise  begun  in  the  spring. 

30,.  Schemes  of  Lord  Digby. — This  time  Rupert  would  not  be 
^rith  him.  The  prince,  now  despairing  of  success  and  hoping 
only  for  a  peace  on  the  best  terms  procurable,  listlessly  returned 


to  his  governorship  of  Bristol  and  prepared  to  meet  Fairfax's 
impending  attack.  The  influence  of  Rupert  was  supplanted  by 
that  of  Lord  Digby.  As  sanguine  as  Charles  and  far  more 
energetic,  he  was  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  the  guiding  spirit 
of  the  Royalists,  but  being  a  civilian  he  proved  incapable  of 
judging  the  military  factors  in  the  situation  from  a  military 
standpoint,  and  not  only  did  he  offend  the  officers  by  constituting 
himself  a  sort  of  confidential  military  secretary  to  the  king,  but 
he  was  distrusted  by  all  sections  of  Royalists  for  his  reckless 
optimism.  The  resumption  of  the  northern  enterprise,  opposed 
by  Rupert  and  directly  inspired  by  Digby,  led  to  nothing. 
Charles  marched  by  Bridgnorth,  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne  to 
Doncaster,  where  on  the  tSth  of  August  he  was  met  by  great 
numbers  of  Yorkshire  gentlemen  with  promises  of  fresh  recruits. 
For  a  moment  the  outlook  was  bright,  for  the  Derbyshire  men 
with  Gell  were  far  away  at  Worcester  with  Leven,  the  Yorkshire 
Parliamentarians  engaged  in  besieging  Scarborough  Castle, 
Pontefract  and  other  posts.  But  two  days  later  he  heard  that 
David  Leslie  with  the  cavalry  of  Leven's  army  was  coming 
up  behind  him,  and  that,  the  Yorkshire  sieges  being  now  ended, 
Major-General  PoynU's  force  lay  in  his  front.  It  was  now  im- 
possible to  wait  for  the  new  levies,  and  reluctantly  the  king  turned 
back  to  Oxford,  raiding  Huntingdonshire  and  other  parts  of  the 
hated  Eastern  Association  tn  routt. 

40.  Montrose's  Last  VUtotics. —  David  Leslie  did  not  pursue  him. 
Montrose,  though  the  king  did  not  yet  know  it,  had  won  two 
more  battles,  and  was  practically  master  0/  all  Scotland.  After 
Auldearn  he  had  turned  to  meet  Baillie's  army  in  Strathspey,  and 
by  superior  mobility  and  skill  forced  that  commander  to  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance.  He  then  turned  upon  a  new  army  which 
Lindsay,  titular  earl  of  Crawford,  was  forming  in  Forfarshire, 
but  that  commander  betook  himself  to  a  safe  distance,  and 
Montrose  withdrew  into  the  Highlands  to  find  recruits  (June). 
The  victors  of  Auldearn  had  mostly  dispersed  on  the  usual  errand, 
and  he  was  now  deserted  by  most  of  the  Gordons,  who  were  re- 
called by  the  chief  of  their  clan,  the  marquess  of  Hunily,  in  spite 
of  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  Huntly's  heir,  Lord  Gordon, 
who  »as  Montrose's  warmest  admirer.  Baillie  now  approached 
again,  but  he  was  weakened  by  having  to  find  trained  troops 
to  stiffen  Lindsay's  levies,  and  a  strong  force  of  the  Gordons  had 
now  been  persuaded  to  rejoin  Montrose.  The  two  armies  met  in 
battle  near  Alford  on  the  Don;  little. can  be  said  of  the  engage- 
ment save  that  Montrose  ha,d  to  fight.cautiously  and  tentatively 
as  at  Aberdeen,  not  in  the  decision-forcing  spirit  of  Auldearn, 
and  that  in  the  end  Baillie's  cavalry  gave  way  and  his  infantry 
was  cut  down  as  it  stood.  Lord  Gordon  was  amongst  the  Royali  st 
dead  (Ju'y  *)•  The  plunder  was  put  away  in  the  glens  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  go  forward,  and  thus  the  Covenanters  had 
leisure  to  form  a  numerous,  if  not  very  coherent,  army  on  the 
njjcleus  of  Lindsay's  troops.  Baillie,  much  against  his  will,  was 
continued  in  the  command,  with  a  council  of  war  (chiefly  of  nobles 
whom  Montrose  had  already  defeated,  such  as  Argyll,  Elcho  and 
Balfour)  to  direct  his  every  movement.  Mont  rose,  when  rejoined 
by  the  Highlanders,  moved  to  meet  him,  and  in  the  last  week  of 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August  there  were  manoeuvres  and 
minor  engagements  round  Perth.  About  the  7th  of  August 
Montrose  suddenly  slipped  away  into  the  Lowlands,  heading 
for  Glasgow.  Thereupon  another  Covenanting  army  began  to 
assemble  in  Clydesdale.  But  it  was  clear  that  Montrose  could 
beat  mere  levies,  and  Baillie,  though  without  authority  and 
drspairing  of  success,  hurried  after  him.  Montrose  then,  having 
drawn  Baillie's  Fifeshire  militia  far  enough  from  home  to  ensure 
their  being  discontented,  turned  upon  them  on  the  14th  of  August 
near  Kilsyth.  Baillie  protested  against  fighting,  but  his  aristo- 
cratic masters  of  the  council  of  war  decided  to  cut  off  Montrose 
from  the  hills  by  turning  his  left  wing.  The  Royalist  general 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  his  advance  caught  them  in  the  very 
act  of  making  a  flank  march  (August  1$).  The  head  of  the 
Covenanters'  column  was  met  and  stopped  by  the  furious  attack 
of  the  Gordon  infantry,  and  Alastair  Macdonald  led  the  men  of 
his  own  name  and  the  Macleans  against  its  flank.  A  breach  was 
made  in  the  centre  of  Baillie's  army  at  the  first  rush,  tad  then 
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Montrose  sent  in  the  Gordon  and  Ogflvy  hone.  The  leading  half  of 
the  column  was  surrounded,  broken  up  and  annihilated.  The  rear 
half,  seeing  the  fate  of  its  comrades,  took  to  flight,  but  in  vain, 
for  the  Highlanders  pursued  &  outronct.  Only  about  one  hundred 
Covenanting  infantry  out  of  six  thousand  escaped.  Montrose 
was  now  indeed  the  lung's  lieutenant  in  all  Scotland. 

41.  Fall  of  Bristol. — But  Charles  was  in  no  case  to  resume  his 
northern  march.  Fairfax  and  the  New  Model,  after  reducing 
Bridgwater,  had  turned  back  to  clear  away  the  Dorsetshire 
Clubmen  and  to  besiege  Sherborne  Castle.  On  the  completion 
of  this  task,  it  had  been  decided  to  besiege  Bristol,  and  on  the 
33rd  of  August— while  the  king's  army  was  still  in  Huntingdon, 
and  Goring  was  trying  to  raise  a  new  army  to  replace  the  one  he 
had  lost  at  Langport  and  Bridgwater— the  city  was  invested. 
In  these  urgent  circumstances  Charles  left  Oxford  for  the  west 
only  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  come  in  from  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion raid.  Calculating  that  Rupert  could  hold  out  longest,  he 
first  moved  to  the  relief  of  Worcester,  around  which  place  Lcvcn's 
Scots,  no  longer  having  Leslie's  cavalry  with  them  to  find  supplies, 
were  more  occupied  with  plundering  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood for  food  than  with  the  siege  works.  Worcester  was  relieved 
on  the  1st  of  September  by  the  king.  David  Leslie  with  all  his 
cavalry  was  already  on  the  march  to  meet  Montrose,  and  Leven 
had  no  alternative  but  to  draw  off  his  infantry  without  fighting. 
Charles  entered  Worcester  on  the  8lh,  but  he  found  that  be 
could  no  longer  expect  recruits  from  South  Wales.  Worse 
was  to  come.  A  few  hours  later,  on  the  night  of  the  oth-iolh, 
Fairfax's  army  stormed  Bristol.  Rupert  had  long  realized  the 
hopelessness  of  further  fighting — the  very  summons  to  surrender 
sent  in  by  Fairfax  placed  the  fate  of  Bristol  on  the  political  issue, 
—the  lines  of  defence  around  the  place  were  too  extensive  for 
his  small  force,  and  on  the  nth  he  surrendered  on  terms.  He 
was  escorted  to  Oxford  with  his  men,  conversing  as  he  rode  with 
the  officers  of  the  escort  about  peace  and  the  future  of  his  adopted 
country.  Charles,  almost  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
catastrophe,  dismissed  his  nephew  from  all  his  offices  and  ordered 
him  to  leave  England,  and  for  almost  the  last  time  called  upon 
Goring  to  rejoin  the  main  army — if  a  tiny  force  of  raw  infantry 
and  disheartened  cavalry  can  be  so  called — in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Raglan.  But  before  Goring  could  be  brought  to  withdraw 
his  objections  Charles  had  again  turned  northward  towards 
Montrose.  A  weary  march  through  the  Welsh  hills  brought  the 
Royal  army  on  the  22nd  of  September  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chester.  Charles  himself  with  one  body  entered  the  city,  which 
was  partially  invested  by  the  Parliamentarian  colonel  Michael 
Jones,  and  the  rest  under  Sir  Marmadukc  Langdale  was  sent  to 
take  Jones's  lines  in  reverse.  But  at  the  opportune  moment 
Poyntz's  forces,  which  had  followed  the  king's  movements  since 
he  left  Doncaster  in  the  middle  of  August,  appeared  in  rear  of 
Langdale,  and  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath 
(September  24),  while  at  the  same  time  a  sortie  of  the  king's 
troops  from  Chester  was  repulsed  by  Jones.  Thereupon  the  Royal 
army  withdrew  to  Denbigh,  and  Chester,  the  only  important 
seaport  remaining  to  connect  Charles  with  Ireland,  was  again 
besieged. 

42.  Pkiliphaugh. — Nor  was  Montrose's  position,  even  after 
Kilsyth,  encouraging,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  rumours  of 
fighting  in  Westmorland  that  reached  Charles  and  Digby. 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  were  indeed  occupied,  and  a  parliament 
summoned  in  the  king's  name.  But  Montrose  had  now  to  choose 
between  Highlanders  and  Lowlandcrs.  The  former,  strictly 
kept  away  from  all  that  was  worth  plundering,  rapidly  vanished, 
even  Alastair  Macdonald  going  with  the  rest.  Without  the 
Macdonalds  and  the  Gordons,  Montrose's  military  and  political 
resettlement  of  Scotland  could  only  be  shadowy,  and  when  he 
demanded  support  from  the  sturdy  middle  classes  of  the  Low- 
lands, it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had  led  Highlanders  to  the 
sack  of  Lowland  towns.  Thus  his  new  supporters  could  only 
come  from  amongst  the  discontented  and  undisciplined  Border 
lords  and  gentry,  and  long  before  these  moved  to  join  him  the 
romantic  conquest  of  Scotland  was  over.  On  the  6th  of  September 
David  Leslie  had  recrossed  the  frontier  with  his  cavalry  and 


infantry  be  had  picked  upon  the  way  through  northern  1 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  he  surprised  Montrose  at 
Philiphaugh  near  Selkirk.  The  king's  lieutenant  had  only  650 
men  against  4000,  and  the  battle  did  not  but  long.  Montrose 
escaped  with  a  few  of  his  principal  adherents,  but  his  bilk  army 
was  annihilated.  Of  the  veteran  Macdonald  iniaatry,  500 strong 
that  morning,  350  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  remainder 
put  to  death  after  accepting  quarter.  The  Irish,  even  when  they 
bore  a  Scottish  name,  were,  by  Scotsmen  even  more  than  English- 
men, regarded  as  beasts  to  be  knocked  on  t  he  head.  After  Nascby 
the  Irishwomen  found  in  the  king's  camp  were  branded  by  order 
of  Fairfax;  after  Philiphaugh  more  than  300  women,  wives  or 
followers  of  Macdonald's  men,  were  butchered.  Montrose* 
Highlanders  at  their  worst  were  no  more  cruel  than  the  sot<r 
soldiers  of  the  kirk. 

43.  Digby's  Northern  Expedition. — Charles  received  the  news 
of  Philiphaugh  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  west  should  be  abandoned,  the  prince  of  Wales  should  be 
sent  to  France,  and  Curing  should  bring  up  what  forces  he  could 
to  the  Oxford  region.  On  the  4  th  of  October  Charles  himself 
reached  Newark  (whither  be  had  marched  from  Denbigh  after 
rcvictualb'ng  Chester  and  suffering  the  defeat  of  Rowton  Heath). 
The  intention  to  go  to  Montrose  was  of  course  given  up,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present,  and  he  was  merely  waiting  for  Goring:  ird 
the  Royalist  militia  of  the  west— each  in  its  own  way  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon.  A  hollow  reconciliation  was  patched  up 
between  Charles  and  Rupert,  and  the  court  remained  at  Nc»  irk 
for  over  a  month.  Before  it  set  out  to  return  to  Oxford  anotitr 
Royalist  force  had  been  destroyed.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
receiving  information  that  Montrose  had  raised  a  new  artsy, 
the  king  permitted  Langdale's  northern  troops  to  make  a  fresh 
attempt  to  reach  Scotland.  At  Langdale's  request  Digby  was 
appointed  to  command  in  this  enterprise,  and,  civilian  though  be 
was,  and  disastrous  though  his  influence  had  been  to  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  he  led  it  boldly  and  skilfully.  His  immed-ite 
opponent  was  Poynlz,  who  had  followed  the  king  step  by  step 
from  Doncaster  to  Chester  and  back  to  Welbeck  ,and  he  sucxtt-i  A 
on  the  1 5th  in  surprising  Poyntz's  entire  force  of  foot  at  Sherbura. 
Poyntz's  cavalry  were  soon  after  this  reported  approaching 
from  the  south,  and  Digby  hoped  to  trap  them  also.  At  first 
all  went  well  and  body  after  body  of  the  rebels  was  routed. 
But  by  a  singular  mischance  the  Royalist  main  body  mistook  the 
Parliamentary  squadrons  in  flight  through  Shcrburn  for  friends, 
and  believing  all  was  lost  took  to  flight  also.  Thus  Digby's 
cavalry  fled  as  fast  as  Poyntz's  and  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  latter,  coming  to  their  senses  first,  drove  the  Royalist  bone  ia 
wild  confusion  as  far  as  Skipton.  Lord  Digby  was  still  sangtirv:, 
and  from  Skipton  be  actually  penetrated  as  far  as  Dumfries. 
But  whether  Montrose's  new  army  was  or  was  not  in  the  Low- 
lands, it  was  certain  that  Leven  and  Leslie  were  on  the  Border, 
and  the  mad  adventure  soon  came  to  an  end.  Digby,  with  the 
mere  handful  of  men  remaining  to  him,  was  driven  back  into 
Cumberland,  and  on  the  24th  of  October,  his  army  having 
entirely  disappeared,  he  took  ship  with  his  officers  for  the  We  of 
Man.  Poyntz  had  not  followed  him  beyond  Skipton,  and  was 
now  watching  the  king  from  Nottingham,  while  Rossiter  with  the 
Lincoln  troops  was  posted  at  Grant  rum.  The  king's  chances  of 
escaping  from  Newark  were  becoming  smaller  day  by  day, 
and  they  were  not  improved  by  a  violent  dispute  between  hia 
and  Rupert,  Maurice,  Lord  Gerard  and  Sit  Richard  Wuns,  at 
the  end  of  which  these  officers  and  many  others  rode  away  to 
ask  the  Parliament  for  leave  to  go  over-seas.  The  pretext  of  the 
quarrel  mattered  little,  the  distinction  between  the  views  of 
Charles  and  Digby  on  the  one  hand  and  Rupert  and  his  friends 
on  the  other  was  fundamental — to  the  latter  peace  had  become 
a  political  as  well  as  a  military  necessity.  Meanwhile  sooth 
Wales,  with  the  single  exception  of  Raglan  Castle,  bad  bera 
overrun  by  the  Parliamentarians.  Everywhere  the  RoyaLst 
posts  were  falling.  The  New  Model,  no  longer  fearing  Goring 
had  divided,  Fairfax  reducing  the  garrisons  of  Dorset  and 
Devon,  Cromwell  those  of  Hampshire.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
the  famous  Basing  House,  which  was  stormed  at  dawn  oc  tlx 
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14th  of  October  and"  burnt  to  the  ground.  Cromwell,  his  work 
finished,  returned  to  headquarters,  and  the  army  wintered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crediton. 

44.  End  of  the  First  War.— The  military  events  of  1646  call 
for  no  comment.  The  only  field  army  remaining  to  the  king 
was  Goring's,  and  though  Hopton,  who  sorrowfully  accepted  the 
command  after  Goring's  departure,  tried  at  the  last  moment 
to  revive  the  memories  and  the  local  patriotism  of  1643,  it  was 
of  no  use  to  fight  against  the  New  Model  with  the  armed  rabble 
that  Goring  turned  over  to  him.  Dartmouth  surrendered  on 
January  18,  Hopton  was  defeated  at  Torrington  on  February 
16,  and  surrendered  the  remnant  of  his  worthless  army  on 
March  14.  Exeter  fell  on  April  13.  Elsewhere,  Hereford  was 
taken  on  December  17,  1645,  and  the  last  battle  of  the  war 
was  fought  and  lost  at  Stow-on-thc-Wold  by  Lord  Astlcy  on 
March  21, 1646.  Newark  and  Oxford  fell  respectively  on  May  6 
and  June  34.  On  August  31  Montrose  escaped  from  theHighlands. 
On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  Raglan  Castle  surrendered, 
and  the  last  Royalist  post  of  all,  Harlech  Castle,  maintained 
the  useless  struggle  until  March  13, 1647.  Charles  himself,  after 
leaving  Newark  in  November  1645,  had  spent  the  winter  in  and 
around  Oxford,  whence,  after  an  adventurous  journey,  he  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Southwell  on  May  5,  1646. 

45.  Setond  Cirii  War  (1648-52).— The  close  of  the  First 
Civil  War  left  England  and  Scotland  in  the  hands  potentially  of 
^^d^t  O'la'^*  of  taa*€  f oixft*  ^^avriic^  or  &fa^^  COD) bift&l^oft  of  t  ^vo  or  xftorc 
that  should  prove  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  rest.  Armed 
political  Royalisra  was  indeed  at  an  end,  but  Charles,  though 
practically  a  prisoner,  considered  himself  and  was,  almost  to 
the  last,  considered  by  the  rest  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  success 
of  whichever  amongst  the  other  three  parties  could  come  to  terms 
with  him.  Thus  he  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  the  Parliament  and  the  New  Model,  trying  to  reverse  the 
verdict  of  arms  by  coquetting  with  each  in  turn.  The  Presby- 
terians and  the  Scots,  after  Cornet  Joyce  of  Fairfax's  horse 
seized  upon  the  person  of  the  king  for  the  army  (June  3, 1647), 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  civil  war,  this  time  against 
Independency,  as  embodied  in  the  New  Model— henceforward 
called  the  Army — and  after  making  use  of  its  sword,  its  opponents 
attempted  to  disband  it,  to  send  it  on  foreign  service,  to  cut 
off  its  arrears  of  pay,  with  the  result  that  it  was  exasperated 
beyond  control,  and,  remembering  not  merely  its  grievances 
but  also  the  principle  for  which  it  had  fought,  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  political  party  in  the  realm.  From  1646  to  1648 
the  breach  between  army  and  parliament  widened  day  by  day 
until  finally  the  Presbyterian  party,  combined  with  the  Scots  and 
the  remaining  Royalists,  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  begin  a 
second  civil  war. 

46.  The  Englitk  War.—- In  February  1648  Colonel  Poyer,  the 
Parliamentary  governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  refused  to  hand 
over  his  command  to  one  of  Fairfax's  officers,  and  he  was  soon 
joined  by  some  hundreds  of  officers  and  men,  who  mutinied, 
ostensibly  for  arrears  of  pay,  but  really  with  political  objects. 
At  the  end  of  March,  encouraged  by  minor  successes,  Poyer 
openly  declared  for  the  king.  Disbanded  soldiers  continued 
to  join  him  in  April,  all  South  Wales  revolted,  and  eventually 
be  was  joined  by  Major-General  Laugharne,  his  district  com- 
mander, and  Colonel  Powcl.  In  April  also  news  came  that  the 
Scots  were  arming  and  that  Berwick  and  Carlisle  had  been 
seized  by  the  English  Royalists.  Cromwell  was  at  once  sent  off 
at  the  bead  of  a  strong  detachment  to  deal  with  Laugharne  and 
Poyer.  But  before  be  arrived  Laugharne  had  been  severely 
defeated  by  Colonel  Horton  at  St  Fagans  ( May  8).  The  English 
Presbyterians  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  principles 
with  their  allies  when  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  taken 
at  St  Fagans  bore  "  We  long  to  see  our  King  "  on  their  hats; 
very  soon  in  fact  the  English  war  became  almost  purely  a  Royalist 
revolt,  and  the  war  in  the  north  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  mixture 
of  Royalism  and  Presbytcrianism  on  Englishmen  by  means  of  a 
Scottish  army.  The  former  were  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  no 
more.  Nearly  all  the  Royalists  who  had  fought  in  the  First 
Civil  War  had  given  their  parole  not  to  bear  arms  against  the 


Parliament,  and  many  honourable  Royalists,  foremost  amongst 
them  the  old  Lord  Astlcy,  who  had  fought  the  last  battle  for  the 
king  in  1646,  refused  to  break  their  word  by  taking  any.part  in 
the  second  war.  Those  who  did  so,  and  by  implication  those 
who  abetted  them  in  doing  so,  were  likely  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  rigour  if  captured,  for  the  army  was  in  a  less  placable 
mood  in  1648  than  in  1645,  and  had  already  determined  to 
"  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the 
blood  he  had  shed."  On  the  arst  of  May  Kent  rose  in  revolt  in 
the  king's  name.  A  few  days  later  a  most  serious  blow  to  the 
Independents  was  struck  by  the  defection  of  the  navy,  from  com- 
mand of  which  they  had  removed  Vice-Admiral  Batten,  as  being 
a  Presbyterian.  Though  a  former,  lord  high  admiral,  the  carl  of 
Warwick,  also  a  Presbyterian,  was  brought  back  to  the  service, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  navy  made  a  purely  Royalist  declara- 
tion and  placed  itself  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
But  Fairfax  had  a  clearer  view  and  a  clearer  purpose  than  the 
distracted  Parliament.  He  moved  quickly  into  Kent,  and  on  the 
evening  of  June  1  stormed  Maidstone  by  open  force,  after  which 
the  local  levies  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  the  more  determined 
Royalists,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  induce  the  City  of  London  to 
declare  for  them,  fled  into  Essex.  In  Cornwall,  Northampton- 
shire, North  Wales  and  Lincolnshire  the  revolt  collapsed  as 
easily.  Only  in  South  Wales,  Essex  and  the  north  of  England 
was  there  serious  fighting.  In  the  first  of  these  districts  Cromwell 
rapidly  reduced  all  the  fortresses  except  Pembroke,  where 
Laugharne,  Poyer  and  Powel  held  out  with  the  desperate  courage 
of  deserters.  In  the  north,  Pontefract  was  surprised  by  the 
Royalists,  and  shortly  afterwards  Scarborough  Castle  declared 
for  the  king.  Fairfax,  after  his  success  at  Maidstone  and  the 
pacification  of  Kent,  turned  northward  to  reduce  Essex,  where, 
under  their  ardent,  experienced  and  popular  leader  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  the  Royalists  were  in  arms  in  great  numbers.  He  soon 
drove  the  enemy  into  Colchester,  but  the  first  attack  on  the  town 
was  repulsed  and  he  had  to  settle  down  to  a  long  and  wearisome 
siege  en  regie.  A  Surrey  rising,  remembered  only  for  the  death 
of  the  young  and  gallant  Lord  Francis  Villicrs  in  a  skirmish  at 
Kingston  (July  7),  collapsed  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  gathered 
force,  and  its  leaders,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
Holland,  escaped,  after  another  attempt  to  induce  London  to 
declare  for  them,  to  St  Albans  and  St  Neots,  where  Holland  was 
taken  prisoner.    Buckingham  escaped  over-seas. 

47.  Lambert  in  the  North. — By  the  10th  of  July  therefore  the 
military  situation  was  well  defined.  Cromwell  held  Pembroke, 
Fairfax  Colchester,  Lambert  Pontefract  under  siege;  elsewhere 
all  serious  local  risings  had  collapsed,  and  the  Scottish  army  had 
crossed  the  Border.  It  is  on  the  adventures  of  the  latter  that 
the  interest  of  the  war  centres.  It  was  by  no  means  the  veteran 
army  of  Lcven,  which  had  long  been  disbanded.  For  the  most 
part  it  consisted  of  raw  levies,  and  as  the  kirk  had  refused  to 
sanction  the  enterprise  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  David  Leslie 
and  thousands  of  experienced  officers  and  men  declined  to  serve. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  proved  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for  Leslie; 
his  army,  too,  was  so  ill  provided  that  as  soon  as  England  was 
invaded  it  began  to  plunder  the  countryside  for  the  bare 
means  of  sustenance.  Major-General  Lambert,  a  brilliant  young 
general  of  twenty-nine,  was  more  than  equal  to  the  situation. 
He  had  already  left  the  sieges  of  Pontefract  and  Scarborough^ 
to  Colonel  Rossiter,  and  hurried  into  Cumberland  to  deal  with  the 
English  Royalists  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  With  his 
cavalry  he  got  into  touch  with  the  enemy  about  Carlisle  and 
slowly  fell  back,  fighting  small  rearguard  actions  to  annoy  the 
enemy  and  gain  time,  to  Bowes  and  Barnard  Castle.  Langdale 
did  not  follow  him  into  the  mountains,  but  occupied  himself 
in  gathering  recruits  and  supplies  of  material  and  food  for  the 
Scots.  Lambert,  reinforced  from  the  midlands,  reappeared 
early  in  June  and  drove  him  back  to  Carlisle  with  his  work  half 
finished.  About  the  same  time  the  local  horse  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  were  put  into  the  field  by  Sir  A.  Hesilrige, 
governor  of  Newcastle,  and  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Robert  Lilburne  won  a  considerable  success  (June  30)  at  the  river 
Coquet.   This  reverse,  coupled  with  tbc  existence  of  Langdale '» 
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force  on  the  Cumberland  side,  practically  compelled  Hamilton 
to  choose  the  west  coast  route  (or  his  advance,  and  his  army 
began  slowly  to  move  down  the  long  couloir  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  The  campaign  which  followed  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history. 

48.  Campaign  of  PrtsUm.— On  the  8th  of  July  the  Scots,  with 
Langdalc  as  advanced  guard,  were  about  Carlisle,  and  reinforce- 
ments from  Ulster  were  expected  daily.  Lambert's  horse  were 
at  Penrith,  Hexham  and  Newcastle,  too  weak  to  fight  and  having 
only  skilful  leading  and  rapidity  of  movement  to  enable  them 
to  gain  time.  Far  away  to  the  south  Cromwell  was  still  tied 
down  before  Pembroke,  Fairfax  before  Colchester.  Elsewhere 
the  rebellion,  which  had  been  put  down  by  rapidity  of  action 
rather  than  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  smouldered,  and  Prince 
Charles  and  the  fleet  cruised  along  the  Essex  coast.  Cromwell 
and  Lambert,  however,  understood  each  other  perfectly,  while 
the  Scottish  commanders  quarrelled  with  Langdale  and  each 
other.  Appleby  Castle  surrendered  to  the  Scots  on  the  31st 
of  July,  whereat  Lambert,  who  was  still  hanging  on  to  the  flank 
of  the  Scottish  advance,  fell  back  from  Barnard  Castle  to  Rich- 
mond so  as  to  close  Wensleydale  against  any  attempt  of  the 
invaders  to  march  on  Pontefract.  All  the  restless  energy  of 
Langdale's  horse  was  unable  to  dislodge  him  from  the  passes 
or  to  find  out  what  was  behind  that  impenetrable  cavalry 
screen.  The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  Cromwell  had  received 
the  surrender  of  Pembroke  on  the  nth,  and  had  marched  off, 
whh  his  men  unpaid,  ragged  and  shoeless,  at  full  speed  through 
the  midlands.  Rains  and  storms  delayed  his  march,  but  he 
knew  that  Hamilton  in  the  broken  ground  of  Westmorland  was 
still  worse  off.  Shoes  from  Northampton  and  stockings  from 
Coventry  met  him  at  Nottingham,  and,  gathering  up  the  local 
levies  as  he  went,  he  made  for  Don  caster,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  8th  of  August,  having  gained  six  days  in  advance  of  the  time 
be  had  allowed  himself,  for  the  march.  He  then  called  up 
artillery  from  Hull,  exchanged  his  local  levies  for  the  regulars 
who  were  besieging  Pontefract,  and  set  off  to  meet  Lambert. 
On  the  nth  he  was  at  Wetberby,  Lambert  with  horse  and  foot 
at  Otlcy,  Langdale  at  Skipton  and  Gargravc,  Hamilton  at 
Lancaster,  and  Sir  George  Monro  with  the  Scots  from  Ulster  and 
the  Carlisle  Royalists  (organized  as  a  separate  command  owing 
to  friction  between  Monro  and  the  generals  of  the  main  army) 
at  Hornby.  On  the  13th,  while  Cromwell  was  marching  to  join 
Lambert  at  Otley,  the  Scottish  leaders  were  still  disputing  as  to 
whether  they  should  make  for  Pontefract  or  continue  through 
Lancashire  so  as  to  join  Lord  Byron  and  the  Cheshire  Royalists. 

49.  Preston  Fight. — On  the  14th  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
were  at  Skipton,  on  the  15th  at  Gisburn,  and  on  the  16th 
they  marched  down  the  valley  of  the  Ribble  towards  Preston 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  dispositions  and  full  deter- 
mination to  attack  him.  They  had  with  them  horse  and  foot 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  also  of  the  militia  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Northumberland  and  Lancashire,  and  withal  were 
heavily  outnumbered,  having  only  8600  men  against  perhaps 
20,000  of  Hamilton's  command.  But  the  latter  were  scattered 
for  convenience  of  supply  along  the  road  from  Lancaster, 
through  Preston,  towards  Wigan,  Langdale's  corps  having  thus 
become  the  left  flank  guard  instead  of  the  advanced  guard." 
Langdale  called  in  his  advanced  parties,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  resuming  the  duties  of  advanced  guard,  on  the  night  of 
the  13th,  and  collected  them  near  Longridgc.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  he  reported  Cromwell's  advance,  but,  if  he  did,  Hamilton 
ignored  the  report,  for  on  the  1 7th  Monro  was  half  a  day's  march 
to  the  north,  Langdale  east  of  Preston,  and  the  main  army 
strung  out  on  the  Wigan  road,  Major-General  Baillie  with  a  body 
of  foot,  the  rear  of  the  column,  being  still  in  Preston.  Hamilton, 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  his  lieutenant-general,  the  earl  of 
Callcndar,  sent  Baillie  across  the  Ribble  to  follow  the  main  body 
just  as  Langdale,  with  3000  foot  and  500  horse  only,  met  the 
first  shock  of  Cromwell's  attack  on  Preston  Moor.  Hamilton, 
like  Charles  at  Edgehill,  passively  shared  in,  without  directing, 
the  battle,  and,  though  Langdale's  men  fought  magnificently, 
they  were  after  four  hours'  struggle  driven  to  the  Ribble.  Baillie 


attempted  to  cover  the  Ribble  and  Darwcn  bridges  on  the  Wigan 
road,  but  Cromwell  had  forced  his  way  across  both  before  night- 
fall. Pursuit  was  at  once  undertaken,  and  not  relaxed  until 
Hamilton  had  been  driven  through  Wigan  and  Winwick  to 
Uttoxctcr  and  Ashbourne.  There,  pressed  furiously  in  rear  by 
Cromwell's  horse  and  held  up  in  front  by  the  militia  of  the  mid- 
lands, the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  laid  down  its  arms  on 
the  35th  of  August.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the 
Royalist  standard  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  but  Preston  was  the 
death-blow.  On  the  aSth  of  August,  starving  and  hopeless  of 
relief,  the  Colchester  Royalists  surrendered  to  Lord  Fairfax. 
The  victors  in  the  Second  Civil  War  were  not  merciful  to  those 
who  had  brought  war  into  the  land  again.  On  the  evening  of 
the  surrender  of  Colchester,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle  were  shot.  Laughame,  Foyer  and  Powel  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  Foyer  alone  was  executed  on  the  isth  of  April  1649. 
being  the  victim  selected  by  lot.  Of  five  prominent  Royalist 
peers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  three, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  Lord  Capel, 
one  of  the  Colchester  prisoners  and  a  man  of  high  character, 
were  beheaded  at  Westminster  on  the  olh  of  March.  Above 
all,  after  long  hesitations,  even  after  renewal  of  negotiations, 
the  army  and  the  Independents  "purged"  the  House  of  their 
ill-wishers,  and  created  a  court  for  the  trial  and  sentence  of  the 
king.  The  more  resolute  of  the  judges  nerved  the  rest  to  sign 
the  death-warrant,  and  Charles  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall  on 
the  30th  of  January. 

50.  Cromwell  in  Ireland.— The  campaign  of  Preston  was 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  not 
the  kirk,  and  it  needed  the  execution  of  the  king  to  bring  about 
a  union  of  all  Scottish  parties  against  the  English  Independents. 
Even  so,  Charles  II.  in  exile  had  to  submit  to  long  negotiations 
and  hard  conditions  before  he  was  allowed  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  armies.  The  marquis  of  Huntly  was 
executed  for  taking  up  arms  for  the  king  on  the  und  of  March 
1640.  Montrose,  under  Charles's  directions,  made  a  last  attempt 
to  rally  the  Scottish  Royalists  early  in  1650.  But  Charles  merely 
used  Montrose  as  a  threat  to  obtain  better  conditions  for  himself 
from  the  Covenanters,  and  when  the  noblest  of  all  the  Royalists 
was  defeated  (Carbisdalc,  April  17),  delivered  up  to  his  pursuers 
(May  4)1  and  executed  (May  21,  1650),  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
give  way  to  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters,  and  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  Montrose's  executioners.  His  father,  whatever 
his  faults,  had  at  least  chosen  to  die  for  an  ideal,  the  Church  of 
England.  Charles  II.  now  proposed,  to  regain  the  throne  by 
allowing  Scotland  to  impose  Presbytcrianism  on  England,  and 
dismissed  all  the  faithful  Cavaliers  who  had  followed  him  to 
exile.  Meanwhile,  Ireland,  in  which  a  fresh  war,  with  openly 
anti-English  and  anti-Protestant  objects,  had  broken  out  in 
1648,  was  thoroughly  reduced  to  order  by  Cromwell,  who  beat 
down  all  resistance  by  his  skill,  and  evcn.more  by  his  ruthless 
severity,  in  a  brief  campaign  of  nine  months  (battle  of  Rathmines 
near  Dublin,  won  by  Colonel  Michael  Jones,  August  2,  1649; 
storming  of  Drogheda,  September  n,  and  of  Wexford,  October 
it,  by  Cromwell;  capture  of  Kilkenny,  March  28,  1650,  and  of 
Clonmcl,  May  10).  Cromwell  relumed  to  England  at  the  end 
of  May  1650,  and  on  June  26  Fairfax,  who  bad  been  anxious 
and  uneasy  since  the  execution  of  the  king,  resigned  the  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  army  to  his  lieutenant-general  The 
pretext,  rather  than  the  reason,  of  Fairfax's  resignation  was  his 
unwillingness  to  lead  an  English  army  to  reduce  Scotland. 

St.  The  Invasion  of  Scotland.— This  important  step  had  been 
resolved  upon  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  Charles  II.  would 
come  to  terms  with  the  Covenanters.  From  this  point  the 
Second  Civil  War  becomes  a  war  of  England  against  Scotland. 
Here  at  least  the  Independents  carried  the  whole  of  England 
with  them.  No  Englishman  cared  to  accept  a  settlement  at  the 
hands  of  a  victorious  foreign  army,  and  on  the  28th  of  June, 
five  days  after  Charles  II.  had  sworn  to  the  Covenant,  the  new 
lord-general  was  on  his  way  to  the  Border  to  take  command  of 
the  English  army.  About  the  same  time  a  new  militia  act  w» 
passed  that  was  destined  to  give  full  and  decisive  effect  to  the 
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national  spirit  of  England  in  the  great  final  campaign  of  the  war. 
Meanwhile  the  motto  frappet  fort,  Jrappa  tile  wu  carried  out 
at  once  by  the  regular  forces.  On  the  19th  of  July  1650  Cromwell 
made  the  final  arrangements  at  Bcrwick-on-Tweed.  Major- 
General  Harrison,  a  gallant  soldier  and  an  extreme  Independent, 
was  to  command  the  regular  and  auxiliary  forces  left  in  England, 
and  to  secure  the  Commonwealth  against  Royalists  and  Presby- 
terians. Cromwell  took  with  him  Fleetwood  as  liculcnant-gcncral 
and  Lambert  as  major-general,  and  his  forces  numbered  about 
10,000  foot  and  5000  horse.  His  opponent  David  Leslie  (his 
comrade  of  Marston  Moor)  had  a  much  larger  force,  but  its  degree 
of  training  was  inferior,  it  was  more  than  tainted  by  the  political 
dissensions  of  the  people  at  large,  and  it  was,  in  great  part  at 
any  rate,  raised  by  forced  enlistment.  On  the  22nd  of  July 
Cromwell  crossed  the  Tweed.  He  marched  on  Edinburgh  by 
the  sea  coast,  through  Dunbar,  Haddington  and  Musselburgh, 
living  almost  entirely  on  supplies  landed  by  the  fleet  which 
accompanied  him — for  the  country  itself  was  incapable  of 
supporting  even  a  small  army— and  on  the  29th  he  found 
Leslie's  army  drawn  up  and  entrenched  in  a  position  extending 
from  Leith  to  Edinburgh. 

52.  Operations  around  Ediv.hureh.— The  same  day  a  sharp  but 
indecisive  fight  took  place  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Arthur's  Scat, 
after  which  Cromwell,  having  felt  the  strength  of  Leslie's  line, 
drew  back  to  Musselburgh.  Leslie's  horse  followed  him  up 
sharply,  and  another  action  was  fought,  after  which  the  Scots 
assaulted  Musselburgh  without  success.  Militarily  Leslie  had 
the  best  of  it  in  these  affairs,  but  it  was  precisely  this  moment 
that  the  kirk  party  chose  to  institute  a  searching  three  days' 
examination  of  the  political  and  religious  sentiments  of  his  army. 
The  result  was  that  the  army  was  "  purged  "  of  80  officers  and 
3000  soldiers  as  it  by  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy.  Crom- 
well was  more  concerned,  however,  with  the  supply  question 
than  with  the  distracted  army  of  the  Scots.  On  the  6lh  of 
August  he  had  to  fall  back  as  far  as  Dunbar  to  enable  the  fleet 
to  land  supplies  in  safety,  the  port  of  Musselburgh  being  unsafe 
in  the  violent  and  stormy  weather  which  prevailed.  He  soon 
returned  to  Musselburgh  and  prepared  to  force  Leslie  to  battle. 
In  preparation  for  an  extended  manoeuvre  three  days'  rations 
were  served  out.  Tents  were  also  issued,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  the  civil  wars,  for  it  was  a  regular  professional  army, 
which  had  to  be  cared  for,  made  comfortable  and  economized, 
that  was  now  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  volunteers  of  the  first 
war.  Even  after  Cromwell  started  on  hismanccuvre,  the  Scottish 
army  was  si  ill  in  the  midst  of  its  political  troubles,  and,  certain 
though  he  was  that  nothing  but  victory  in  the  field  would  give 
an  assured  peace,  he  was  obliged  to  intervene  in  toe  confused 
'negotiations  of  the  various  Scottish  parties.  At  last,  however, 
Charles  II.  made  a  show  of  agreeing  to  the  demands  of  his 
strange  supporters,  and  Leslie  was  free  to  move.  Cromwell 
had  now  entered  the  hill  country,  with  a  view  to  occupying 
Qucensfcrry  and  thus  blocking  up  Edinburgh.  Leslie  had  the 
shorter  road  and  barred  the  way  at  Corstorphine  Hill  (August 
31).  Cromwell,  though  now  far  from  his  base,  manoeuvred 
again  to  his  right,  Leslie  meeting  him  once  more  at  Gogar 
(August  27).  The  Scottish  lines  at  that  point  were  strong  enough 
to  dismay  even  Cromwell,  and  the  manoeuvre  on  Qucensfcrry 
was  at  last  given  up.  It  had  cost  the  English  army  severe  losses 
in  sick,  and  much  suffering  in  the  autumn  nights  on  the  bleak 
hillsides. 

53.  Dunbar.— On  the  28th  Cromwell  fell  back  on  Musselburgh, 
and  on  the  31st,  after  embarking  his  non-effective  men,  to  Dun- 
bar. Leslie  followed  him  up,  and  wished  to  fight  a  battle  at 
Dunbar  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September.  But  again  the  kirk 
intervened,  this  time  to  forbid  Leslie  to  break  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  unfortunate  Scottish  commander  could  only  establish  himself 
on  Doon  .Hill  (see  Dunbar)  and  send  a  force  to  Cockburnspalh 
to  bar  the  Berwick  road.  He  had  now  2j,ooo  men  to  Cromwell's 
11,000,  and  proposed,  jautc  de  mieux,  to  starve  Cromwell  into 
surrender.  But  the  English  army  was  composed  of  "  ragged 
Soldiers  with  bright  muskets,"  and  had  a  great  captain  of  un- 
disputed authority  at  their  head.    Leslie's,  on  the  other  band, 


had  lost  such  discipline  at  it  had  ever  possessed,  and  was  now, 
under  outside  influences,  thoroughly  disintegrated.  Cromwell 
wrote  home,  indeed,  that  he  was  "  upon  an  engagement  very 
difficult,"  but,  desperate  as  his  position  seemed,  he  felt  the 
pulse  of  bis  opponent  and  steadily  refused  to  take  his  army  away 
by  sea  He  bad  not  to  wait  long  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Leslie's 
men  on  the  hillside  to  endure  patiently  privation  and  exposure, 
and  after  one  night's  bivouac,  Leslie,  too  readily  inferring  that 
the  enemy  was  about  to  escape  by  sea,  came  down  to  fight.  The 
battle  of  Dunbar  (q.v.)  opened  in  the  early  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
September.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Oliver's  victories. 
Before  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  the  Scottish  army  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

54-  RoyoJism  in  ScoUand.—Ailtr  Dunbar  it  was  easy  for  the 
victorious  army  to  overrun  southern  Scotland,  more  especially 
as  the  dissensions  of  the  enemy  were  embittered  by  the  defeat 
of  which  they  had  been  the  prime  cause.  The  kirk  indeed  put 
Dunbar  to  the  account  of  its  own  remissness  in  not  purging  their 
army  more  thoroughly,  but,  as  Cromwell  wrote  on  the  4th  of 
September,  the  kirk  had  "  done  its  do."  "  I  believe  their  king 
will  set  up  on  his  own  score,"  he  continued,  and  indeed,  now  that 
the  army  of  the  kirk  was  destroyed  and  they  themselves  were 
secure  behind  the  Forth  and  based  on  the  friendly  Highlands, 
Charles  and  the  Cavaliers  were  in  a  position  not  only  to  defy 
Cromwell,  but  also  to  force  the  Scottish  national  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  invader  into  a  purely  Royalist  channel.  Cromwell 
had  only  received  a  few  drafts  and  reinforcements  from  England, 
and  for  the  present  he  could  but  block  up  Edinburgh  Castle 
(which  surrendered  on  Christmas  eve),  and  try  to  bring  up 
adequate  forces  and  material  for  the  siege  of  Stirling — an  attempt 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  badness  of  tbc  roads  and  the  violence 
of  the  weather.  The  rest  of  the  early  winter  of  1650  was  thus 
occupied  in  semi- military,  semi-political  operations  between 
detachments  of  the  English  army  and  certain  armed  forces  of  the 
kirk  party  which  still  maintained  a  precarious  existence  in  the 
western  Lowlands,  and  in  police  work  against  the  moss-troopers 
of  the  Border  counties.  Early  In  February  1651,  still  in  the 
midst  of  terrible  weather,  Cromwell  made  another  resolute  but 
futile  attempt  to  reach  Stirling.  This  time  he  himself  fell  sick, 
and  his  losses  had  to  be  made  good  by  drafts  of  recruits  from 
England,  many  of  whom  came  most  unwillingly  to  serve  in  the 
cold  wet  bivouacs  that  tbc  newspapers  had  graphically  reported.1 

55.  The  Entfish  MUilia. — About  this  time  there  occurred 
in  England  two  events  which  had  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  campaign.  The  first  was  the  detection  of  a  widespread 
Royalist -Presbyterian  conspiracy— how  widespread  no  one  knew, 
for  those  of  its  promoters  who  were  captured  and  executed  cer- 
tainly formed  but  a  small  fraction  of  tbc  whole  number.  Harrison 
was  ordered  to  Lancashire  in  April  to  watch  the  north  Welsh, 
Isle  of  Man  and  Border  Royalists,  and  military  precautions  were 
taken  in  various  ports  of  England.  The  second  was  the  revival 
of  the  militia  Since  1644  there  had  been  no  general  employment 
of  local  forces,  the  quarrel  having  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the 
regular  armies  by  force  of  circumstances.  The  New  Model, 
though  a  national  army,  resembled  Wellington's  Peninsular 
army  more  than  the  soldiers  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
American  Civil  War.  It  was  now -engaged  in  prosecuting  a 
war  of  aggression  against  the  hereditary  foe  over  the  Border — 
strictly  the  task  of  a  professional  army  with  a  national  basis. 
The  militia  was  indeed  raw  and  untrained.  Some  of  the  Essex 
men  "  fell  flat  on  their  faces  on  the  sound  of  a  cannon."  In  the 
north  of  England  Harrison  complained  to  Cromwell  of  the 
"  badness  "  of  his  men,  and  the  lord  general  sympathized, 
having  "  had  much  such  stuff  "  sent  him  to  make  good  the 
losses  in  trained  men.  Even  he  for  a  moment  lost  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  His  recruits  were  unwilling  drafts  for  foreign 
service,  but  in  England  the  new  levies  were  trusted  to  defend 
>  The  tents  were  evidently  issued  for  regular  marches,  not  for 
crosveountry  mantruvres  against  the  enemy.  These  man<ruvrcs, 
a*  we  have  seen,  often  t<x>k  several  days.  The  bon  gtniral  oriinairi 
of  the  17th  and  tHth  rrnturtes  framed  his  mnn<ruvn-s  on  a  smaller 
scale  so  as  not  to  expose  his  expensive  ami  highly  trained  soldiers 
to  discomfort  and  the  consequent  temptation  to  Ucscru 
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their  homes,  and  the  militia  was  toon  triumphantly  to  justify  its 
existence  on  the  day  of  Worcester. 

56.  Invcrkeitking  —  While  David  Leslie  organized  and  drilled 
the  king's  new  army  beyond  the  Forth,  Cromwell  was,  slowly 
and  with  frequent  relapses,  recovering  from  his  illness.  The 
English  army  marched  to  Glasgow  in  April,  then  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  The  motives  of  the  march  and  that  of  the  return 
are  alike  obscure,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  the  forces  in 
England  under  Harrison  having  now  assembled  in  Lancashire, 
the  Edinburgh-Newcastle- York  road  had  to  be  covered  by  the 
main  army.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Cromwell's  health  again  broke 
down  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Only  late  in  June  were 
operations  actively  resumed  between  Stirling  and  Linlithgow. 
At  first  Cromwell  sought  without  success  to  bring  Leslie  to 
battle,  but  he  stormed  Callendar  House  near  Falkirk  on  July  13, 
and  on  the  i6tb  of  July  he  began  the  execution  of  a  brilliant 
and  successful  mancruvre.  A  force  from  Queensferry,  covered  by 
the  English  fleet,  was  thrown  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  North- 
ferry.  Lambert  followed  with  reinforcements,  and  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Leslie's  army  at  Inverkeithing  on  the  aoth. 
Leslie  drew  back  at  once,  but  managed  to  And  a  fresh  strong 
position  in  front  of  Stirling,  whence  he  defied  Cromwell  again. 
At  this  juncture  Cromwell  prepared  to  pass  his  whole  army  across 
the  firth.  His  contemplated  manoeuvre  of  course  gave  up  to  the 
enemy  all  the  roads  into  England,  and  before  undertaking  it  the 
lord  general  held  a  consultation  with  Harrison,  as  the  result  of 
which  that  officer  took  over  the  direct  defence  of  the  whole 
Border.  But  his  mind  was  made  up  even  before  this,  for  on  the 
day  he  met  Harrison  at  Linlithgow  three-quarters  of  his  whole 
army  had  already  crossed  into  Fife.  Burntisland,  surrendered 
to  Lambert  on  the  29th,  gave  Cromwell  a  good  harbour  upon 
which  to  base  his  subsequent  movements.  On  the  30th  of  July 
the  English  marched  upon  Perth,  and  the  investment  of  this 
place,  the  key  to  Leslie's  supply  area,  forced  the  crisis  at  once. 
Whether  Leslie  would  have  preferred  to  manoeuvre  Cromwell 
from  his  vantage-ground  or  not  is  immaterial;  the  young  king 
and  the  now  predominant  Royalist  clement  at  headquarters 
seized  the  long-awaited  opportunity  at  once,  and  on  the  31st, 
leaving  Cromwell  to  his  own  devices,  the  Royal  army  marched 
southward  to  raise  the  Royal  standard  in  England. 

57.  The  Third  Scolliih  Invision  of  England. — Then  began  the 
last  and  most  thrilling  campaign  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Charles 
II.  expected  complete  success.  In  Scotland,  vis-a-vis  the  extreme 
Covenanters,  he  was  a  king  on  conditions,  and  he  was  glad  enough 
to  find  himself  in  England  with  some  thirty  solidly  organized  regi- 
ments under  Royalist  officers  and  with  no  regular  army  in  fron. 
of  him.  He  hoped,  too,  to  rally  not  merely  the  old  faithful 
Royalists,  but  also  the  overwhelming  numerical  strength  of  the 
Engtish  Presbyterians  to  his  standard.  His  army  was  kept  well 
in  hand,  no  excesses  were  allowed,  and  in  a  week  the  Royalists 
covered  150  m. — in  marked  contrast  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton's 
ill-fated  expedition  of  J648.  On  the  8th  of  August  the  troops 
were  given  a  well-earned  rest  between  Penrith  and  KcndaL 

But  the  Royalists  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  enemy 
was  taken  aback  by  thtir  new  move.  Everything  had  been 
foreseen  both  by  Cromwell  and  by  the  Council  of  State  in  West- 
minster. The  latter  had  called  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
militia  on  the  7th.  Lieutenant -General  Fleetwood  began  to 
draw  together  the  midland  contingents  at  Banbury,  the  London 
trained  bands  turned  out  for  field  service  no  fewer  than  14,000 
strong.  Every  suspected  Royalist  was  closely  watched,  and  the 
magazines  of  arms  in  the  country-houses  of  the  gentry  were  for 
the  most  part  removed  into  the  strong  places.  On  his  part 
Cromwell  had  quietly  made  his  preparations.  Perth  passed  into 
his  hands  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  he  brought  back  his  army  to 
Lcith  by  the  5th.  Thence  he  despatched  Lambert  with  a  cavalry 
corps  to  harass  the  invaders.  Harrison  was  already  at  Newcastle 
picking  the  best  of  the  county  mounted  troops  to  add  to  his  own 
regulars.  On  thcyth  Charles  was  at  Kendal,  Lambert  hovering  in 
his  rear,  and  Harrison  marching  swiftly  to  bar  his  way  at  the 
Mersey.  Fairfax  emerged  for  a  moment  from  his  retirement  to 
organize  the  Yorkshire  levies,  and  tbc  best  of  these  as  well  as  of 


the  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  militias  were  d-wltd 
upon  Warrington,  which  point  Harrison  reached  on  the  15th.  a 
few  hours  in  front  of  Charles's  advanced  guard.  Lambert  too. 
slipping  round  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  joined  Harrison,  asd 
the  English  fell  back  (16th),  slowly  and  without  letting  ihem&ehrs 
be  drawn  into  a  fight,  along  the  London  road. 

58.  Campaign  of  WorctsUr. — Cromwell  meanwhile,  leaving 
Monk  with  the  least  efficient  regiments  to  carry  00  the  war  ia 
Scot  la  mi,  had  reached  the  Tyne  in  seven  days,  and  tbence, 
marching  20  m.  a  day  in  extreme  heat — with  the  country  people 
carrying  their  arms  and  equipment— the  regulars  entered 
Ferrybridge  on  the  19th,  at  which  date  Lambert,  Harrison  and 
the  north-western  militia  were  about  Congleton.*  It  seemed 
probable  that  a  great  battle  would  lake  place  between  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  about  the  25th  or  26th  of  August,  and  that  Crom- 
well, Harrison,  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  would  all  take  part  ia  it. 
But  the  scene  and  the  date  of  the  dtrumcmcnt  were  changed  by 
the  enemy's  movements.  Shortly  after  leaving  Warringtoe  the 
young  king  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  direct  march  on  London 
and  to  make  for  the  Severn  valley,  where  his  father  had  found  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  numerous  adherents  in  the  first  war, 
and  which  had  been  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  English  Royal  at 
movement  of  1648.  Sir  Edward  Massey,  formerly  the  Parlia- 
mentary governor  of  Gloucester,  was  now  with  Charles,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  induce  his  fellow- Presbyterians  to  take  arms. 
The  military  quality  of  the  Welsh  border  Royalists  was  »cfl 
proved,  that  of  the  Gloucestershire  Presbyterians  not  less  so,  and. 
based  on  Gloucester  and  Worcester  as  his  father  had  been  based 
on  Oxford,  Charles  II.  hoped,  not  unnaturally,  to  deal  with  to 
Independent  minority  more  effectually  than  Charles  L  had  dose 
with  a  Parliamentary  majority  of  the  people  of  England.  Bet 
even  the  pure  Royal  ism  which  now  ruled  in  the  invading  imy 
could  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Scottish  army,  and  it  *is 
not  an  Independent  faction  but  all  England  that  took  snas 
against  it.  Charles  arrived  at  Worcester  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
and  spent  five  days  in  resting  the  troops,  preparing  foe  further 
operations,  and  gathering  and  arming  the  few  recruits  who  case 
in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  tbc  delay  was  fatal;  it  was  a 
necessity  of  tbc  case  foreseen  and  accepted  wben  tbc  march  to 
Worcester  had  been  decided  upon,  and  had  the  other  course, 
that  of  marching  on  London  via  Lichfield,  been  taken  the  battle 
would  have  been  fought  three  days  earlier  with  the  same  result- 
As  affairs  turned  out  Cromwell  merely  shifted  the  area  of  ka 
concentration  two  marches  to  the  south-west,  to  Evesham. 
Early  on  the  28th  Lambert  surprised  the  passage  of  the  Seven 
at  Upton,  6  m.  below  Worcester,  and  in  the  action  which  followed 
Massey  was  severely  wounded.  Fleetwood  followed  Lambert. 
The  enemy  was  now  only  16,000  strong  and  disheartened  by  the 
apathy  with  which  they  bad  been  received  in  districts  formerly  all 
their  own.  Cromwell,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  military 
career,  had  a  two-to-one  numerical  superiority. 

SQ.  The  "  Crowning  Mercy."- He  took  his  measures  deliber- 
ately. Lilburnc  from  Lancashire  and  Major  Mercer  with  the 
Worcestershire  horse  were  to  secure  Bewdley  Bridge  00  the 
enemy's  line  of  retreat.  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  were  to  force 
their  way  across  the  Tcme  (a  little  river  on  which  Rupert  had  woo 
his  first  victory  in  1642)  and  attack  St  John's,  the  western  suburb 
of  Worcester.  Cromwell  himself  and  the  main  army  were  to 
attack  the  town  itself.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary 
of  Dunbar,  the  programme  was  carried  out  exactly.  Fleetwood 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Tcme;  and  the  bridging  train  (which  had 
been  carefully  organized  for  the  purpose)  bridged  both  the  Tea* 
and  the  Severn.  Then  Cromwell  on  the  left  bank  and  Fketiroed 
on  the  right  swept  in  a  semicircle  4  m.  long  up  to  Worcester. 
Every  hedgerow  was  contested  by  the  stubborn  Royalists,  but 
Fleetwood's  men  would  not  be  denied,  and  Cromwell's  curia* 
right  on  tbc  eastern  side  of  the  town  repelled,  after  three  boms' 
hard  fighting,  the  last  desperate  attempt  of  the  Royalists  to  break 

1  The  lord  general  had  during  hi*  march  thrown  out  soccesfvcV 
two  flying  columns  under  Colonel  Lilburnc  to  deal  mith  rhc  Lanca- 
shire Royalists  under  the  carl  of  Derby.  Luburne  entirely  routed 
the  enemy  at  Wigan  on  the  25th  of  August. 
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oof.  -  It  was  indeed,  as  a  German  critic1  has  pointed  out,  the 
prototype  of  Sedan.  Everywhere  the  defences  were  stormed  as 
darkness  came  on,  regulars  and  militia  righting  with  equal 
gallantry,  and  the  few  thousands  of  the  Royalists  who  escaped 
during  the  night  were  easily  captured  by  Lilburne  and  Mercer,  or 
by  the  militia  which  watched  every  road  in  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire. Even  the  country  people  brought  in  scores  of  prisoners, 
for  officers  and  men  alike,  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
disaster,  offered  no  resistance.  Charles  escaped  after  many 
adventures,  but  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  his  army  who 
regained  a  place  of  safety.  The  Parliamentary  militia  were  sent 
borne  within  a  week.  Cromwell,  who  had  ridiculed  "  such  stuff  " 
111  months  ago,  knew  them  better  now.  "  Your  new  raised 
forces,"  he  wrote  to  the  House,  "  did  perform  singular  good 
service,  for  which  they  deserve  a  very  high  estimation  and 
acknowledgment."  Worcester  resembled  Sedan  in  much  more 
than  outward  form.  Both  were  fought  by  "  nations  in  arms,"  by 
dtixen  soldiers  who  had  their  hearts  in  the  struggle,  and  could  be 
trusted  not  only  to  tight  their  hardest  but  to  march  their  best. 
Only  with  such  troops  would  a  general  dare  to  place  a  deep  river 
between  the  two  halves  of  his  army  or  to  send  away  detachments 


beforehand  to  reap  the  fr 


victory,  in  certain  anticipation 


of  winning  the  victory  with  the  remainder.  The  sense  of  duty, 
which  the  raw  militia  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree,  ensured  the 
arrival  and  the  action  of  every  column  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  The  result  was,  in  brief,  one  of  those  rare  victories  in 
which  a  pursuit  is  superfluous — a  "crowning  mercy,"  as  Cromwell 
called  it.  There  is  little  of  note  in  the  closing  operations.  Monk 
bad  completed  his  task  by  May  165*;  and  Scotland,  which  bad 
twice  attempted  to  impose  its  will  on  England,  found  itself 
reduced  to  the  position  of  an  English  province  under  martial 
law.  The  details  of  its  subjection  are  uninteresting  after  the 
tremendous  climax  of  Worcester. 
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GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  a  shallow  body  of  highly  concentrated 
brine  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Utah,  U.S.A.,  lying  between  11 8- 8° 
and  ii3-a0  W.  long,  and  between  40-7*  and  41-8°  lat.  Great 
Salt  LaLc  is  4218  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  is 
fed  chiefly  by  the  Jordan,  the  Weber  and  the  Bear  rivers,  all 
draining  the  mountainous  country  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  The 
irregular  outline  of  the  lake  has  been  compared  to  the  roughly 
drawn  hand,  palm  at  the  S.,  thumb  (exaggerated  in  breadth) 
pointing  N.E.,  and  the  fingers  (crowded  together  and  drawn 
too  small)  reaching  N. 

No  bathymctric  survey  of  the  lake  has  been  made,  but  the 
maximum  depth  is  60  ft.  and  the  mean  depth  less  than  20  ft., 
possibly  as  little  as  13  ft.  The  lake  in  1906  was  approximately 
7$  m.  long.,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  had  a  maximum  width  of 
50  m.  and  an  area  of  1 7 50 sq.  m.  This  area  is  not  constant ,  as  the 
water  is  very  shallow  at  the  margins,  and  the  relation  between 
supply  from  precipitation,  &c,  and  loss  by  evaporation  is 
variable,  there  being  an  annual  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
water  of  15-18  in.  between  June  (highest)  and  November  (lowest), 
and  besides  a  difference  running  through  longer  cycles:  in  1850 
the  water  was  lower  and  the  lake  smaller  than  by  any  previous 
observations  (the  area  and  general  outline  were  nearly  the  same 
again  in  1906);  then  the  water  rose  until  1873;  and  between 
1880  and  1902  the  fall  in  level  was  it  6  ft.  The  range  of  rise  and 
fall  from  1845  to  1886  was  13  ft.,  this  being  the  rise  in  1  •  ^  1886. 
With  the  fall  of  water  there  is  an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity, 
which  in  i8so  was  1-17,  and  in  September  1901  was  1-179; 
in  1850  the  proportion  of  solids  by  weight  was  22- 282%,  in 
September  1001  it  was  25-221;  at  the  earlier  of  these  dates 
the  solids  in  a  litre  of  water  weighed  260  69  grams,  at  the  latter 
date  302  122  grams.  The  exact  cause  of  this  cyclic  variation 
is  unknown:  the  low  level  of  1906  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
result  of  extensive  irrigation  and  ploughing  in  the  surrounding 
country,  which  have  robbed  the  lake,  in  part,  of  its  normal 
supply  of  water.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  rise  and  /all 
of  the  lake  level  have  been  coincident,  respectively,  with  con- 
tinued wet  and  dry  cycles.  That  the  lake  will  soon  dry  up 
entirely  seems  unlikely,  as  there  is  a  central  trough,  35  to  30  m. 
wide,  about  40  ft.  deep,  running  N.W.  and  S.E.   The  area  and 
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shore  line  of  the  lake  are  evidently  affected  by  a  slight  surface 
tilt,  for  during  the  same  generation  that  has  seen  the  recent 
fall  of  the  lake  level  the  shore-line  is  in  many  cases  2  m.  from  the 
old,  and  fences  may  be  seen  a  mile  or  more  out  in  the  lake.  The 
lake  bed  is  for  the  most  part  clear  sand  along  the  margin,  and  in 
deeper  water  is  largely  coated  with  crusts  of  salt,  soda  and 
gypsum. 

The  lake  is  a  novel  and  popular  bathing  resort,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  being  so  great  that  one  cannot  sink  or 
entirely  submerge  oneself.  There  are  well-equipped  bathing 
pavilions  at  Garfield  and  Salt  air  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  about 
20  m.  from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  bathing  is  invigorating;  it 
must  be  followed  by  a  freshwater  bath  because  of  the  incrusta- 
tion of  the  body  from  the  briny  water.  The  large  amount  of 
salt  in  the  water  makes  both  fauna  and  flora  of  the  lake  scanty; 
there  are  a  few  algae,  the  larvae  of  an  Epkydra  and  of  a  Tipula 
fly,  specimens  of  what  seems  to  be  Corixa  decolor,  and  in  great 
quantities,  so  as  to  tint  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  brine 
shrimp,  Arltmia  salina  (or  gracilis  or  ferlilis),  notable. biologically 
for  the  rarity  of  males,  for  the  high  degree  of  parthenogenesis  and 
for  apparent  intcrihanK<-ableness  with  the  Branthipsss. 

The  lake  is  of  interest  for  its  generally  mountainous  surround- 
ings, save  to  the  N.W.,  where  it  skirts  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert, 
for  the  mountainous  peninsula,  the  .Promontory,  lying  between 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  hand,  shaped  like  and  resembling  in 
geological  st  ruct  ure  l  he  t  wo  islands  S.  of  it ,  Fremont  and  A  nt  elope,1 
and  the  Oquirrh  range  S.  of  the  lake.  The  physiography  of  the 
surrounding  country  shows  clearly  that  the  basin  occupied  by 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  one  of  many  left  by  the  drying  up  of  a  large 
Pleistocene  lake,  which  has  been  called  lake  Bonneville.  Well- 
defined  wave-cut  cliffs  and  terraces  show  two  distinct  shore-lines 
of  this  early  lake,  one  the  "  Bonneville  Shore-line,"  about  1000 
it.  above  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  other,  the  "  Provo  Shore- 
line," about  62s  ^-  higher  than  the  present  lake.  These  shore- 
lines and  the  presence  of  two  alluvial  deposits,  the  lower  and  the 
larger  of  yellow  clay  00  ft.  deep,  and,  separated  from  it  by  a  plane 
of  erosion,  the  other,  a  deposit  of  white  marl,  10-20  ft.  deep, 
clearly  prove  the  main  facts  as  to  lake  Bonneville:  a  dry  basin 
was  first  occupied  by  the  shallow  waters  of  a  small  lake;  then, 
during  a  long  period  of  excessive  moisture  (or  cold),  the  waters 
rose  and  spread  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  lake  Huron  with 
a  maximum  depth  of  1000  ft.;  a  period  of  great  dryness  followed, 
in  which  the  lake  disappeared;  then  came  a  second,  shorter, 
but  more  intense  period  of  moisture,  and  in  this  time  the  lake 
rose,  covered  a  larger  area  than  before,  including  W.  Utah  and 
a  little  of  S.  Idaho  and  of  E.  Nevada,  about  10.750  sq.  m.,  had 
a  very  much  broken  shore-line  of  2550  m.  and  a  maximum 
depth  of  to$o  ft.  and  a  mean  depth  of  800  ft.,  overflowed  the 
basin  at  the  N.,  and  by  a  tributary  stream  through  Red  Rock 
Pass  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Cache  valley  poured  its  waters  into 
the  Columbia  river  system.  The  great  lake  was  then  gradually 
reduced  by  evaporation,  leaving  only  shallow  bodies  of  salt  water, 
of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest.  The  cause  of  the 
climatic  variations  which  brought  about  this  complex  history 
of  the  Salt  Lake  region  is  not  known;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  periods  of  highest  water  levels  were  coincident 
with  a  great  expansion  of  local  valley  glaciers,  some  of  which 
terminated  in  the  waters  of  lake  Bonneville. 

Industrially  Great  Salt  Lake  is  of  a  certain  importance.  In 
early  days  it  was  the  source  of  the  salt  supply  of  the  surrounding 
country;  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  now  an  important 
industry.  The  brine  is  pumped  into  conduits,  carried  to  large 
ponds  and  there  evaporated  by  the  sun;  during  late  years  the 
salt  has  been  refined  here,  being  purified  of  the  sulphates  and 
magnesium  compounds  which  formerly  rendered  it  efflorescent 
and  of  a  low  commercial  grade.  Mirabilite,  or  Glauber's  salt, 
is  commercially  valuable,  occurring  in  such  quantities  in  parts 
of  the  lake  that  one  may  wade  knee-deep  in  it;  it  separates 

*  Besides  these  islands  there  arc  a  few  small  islands  farther  N., 
and  W.  of  Antelope,  Sunsbury  Island,  which,  like  Antelope  and 
Fremont  Islands,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bar  sometimes 
uncovered  and  rarely  in  more  than  a  fool  of  water. 


from  the  brine  at  a  temperature  between  jo*"and  20*  F.  The 
lake  is  crossed  E.  and  W.  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railway's 
so-called  "  Lucin  Cut-off,"  which  runs  from  Ogden  to  Lucin 
on  a  trestle  with  more  than  20  m.  of  "  fill  ";  the  former  route 
around  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  was  43  m.  long. 

Great  Salt  Lake  was  first  described  in  1689  by  Baron  La 
Hontan,  who  had  merely  heard  of  it  from  the  Indians.  "  Jim  " 
Bridger,  a  famous  mountaineer  and  scout,  saw  tbc  lake  in  1824, 
apparently  before  any  other  white  man.  Captain  Bonneville 
described  the  lake  and  named  it  after  himself,  but  the  name 
was  transferred  to  the  great  Pleistocene  lake.  John  C.  Fremont 
gave  the  first  description  of  any  accuracy  in  bis  Report  of  184$. 
But  comparatively  little  was  known  of  it  before  the  Mormon 
settlement  In  1847.  In  i8so  Captain  Howard  Stansbury  com- 
pleted a  survey,  whose  results  were  published  in  1852.  The 
most  extensive  and  important  studies  of  the  region,  however, 
are  those  by  Grove  Karl  Gilbert  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who  in  1870- 1890  studied  especially  the  earlier  and 
greater  lake. 

See  J.  E.  Talmage,  The  Great  Sail  Lake,  Present  and  Past  fSah 
Lake  City.  1900);  and  Grove  Karl  Gilbert,  Lake  Bonneville,  mono- 
gra|>h  t  of  United  State*  Geological  Survey  (Washington.  1890), 
containing  (pp.  12-19)  references  to  the  earlier  literature. 

GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE  (Athapuscow),  a  lake  of  Mackenzie 

district,  Canada.  It  is  situated  between  60*  50'  and  62"  55* 
N.  and  108"  40'  and  117°  W.,  at  an  altitude  of  391  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  is  325  m.  long,  from  is  to  50  m.  wide,  and  includes 
an  area  of  9770  sq.  m.  The  water  is  very  clear  and  deep.  Its 
coast  line  is  irregular  and  deeply  indented  by  large  bays,  and  its 
north-eastern  shores  are  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  western 
shores  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with  spruce,  but  the  northern 
and  eastern  are  dreary  and  barren.  It  is  navigable  from  about 
the  tst  of  July  to  the  end  of  October.  The  Yellow-knife,  Hoar- 
frost, Lockhart  (discharging  the  waters  of  Aylmer,  Clinton- 
Colden  and  Artillery  Lakes),  Tchxudezeth,  Du  Rocber,  Hay 
(400  m.  in  length),  and  Slave  rivers  empty  into  Great  Slave 
Lake.  The  bulk  of  its  water  empties  by  the  Mackenzie  river 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a  small  portion  finds  its  way  by  the 
Ark-i-linik  river  into  Hudson's  Bay.  It  was  discovered  in  1771 
by  Samuel  Hcarne. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  OCEAN,  the  name  given  to  the  belt  of 
water  which  extends  almost  continuously  round  the  globe 
between  the  parallel  of  40°  S.  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  (66)°  S.). 
The  fact  that  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America  is  the 
only  land  extending  into  this  belt  gives  it  special  physical 
importance  in  relation  to  tides  and  currents,  and  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  and  continent  makes  it 
convenient  to  regard  it  as  a  separate  ocean  from  which  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  may  be  said  to  radiate. 
(See  Oct  an.) 

GREAVES,  JOHN  (1602-1652),  English  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Greaves,  rector  of  Cole- 
more,  near  Alrcsford  in  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at  BaUiol 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1630  was  chosen  professor  of  geometry 
in  Gresham  College,  London.  After  travelling  in  Europe, 
he  visited  the  East  in  1637,  where  he  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Greek  manuscripts,  and  made  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  than  any  traveller 
who  had  preceded  him.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  visited  a 
second  time  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  during  his  stay  at  Rome 
instituted  inquiries  into  the  ancient  weights  and  measures.  In 
1643  he  was  appointed  to  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy 
at  Oxford,  but  be  was  deprived  of  his  Gresham  professorship 
for  having  neglected  its  duties.  In  164s  be  essayed  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  but  his  plan  was  not  adopted.  In  1648  he 
lost  both  his  fellowship  and  his  Savilian  chair  on  account  cf  his 
adherence  to  the  royalist  party.  But  bis  private  fortune  more 
than  sufficed  for  all  his  wants  till  his  death  on  the  8th  of  October 
1652. 

Besides  his  paper*  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  K  the  principal 
works  of  Crcavc*  arc  Pyramidofrapkia,  or  a  Description  oj  Ike 
Pyramids  t»  Egypt  (1646;;  A  Discourse  on  the  Homan  /<vi  cut 
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Denarius  (1649):  and  Eiemeula  linguae  Wttiltm  (1649).  Hi* 
miictlUncou*  work*  were  published  in  1737  by  Dr  Thomas  Birch,' 
villi  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author.  See  also  Smith's  Vita 
fharuncam  erudil.  virorum  and  Ward's  Crttkam  Professors. 

GREBE  (Fr.  tribe),  the  generally  accepted  name  for  all  the 
birds  of  the  family  Podicipedidae,1  belonging  to  the  group 
Pygopodes  of  IUigcr,  members  of  which  inhabit  almost  all  parts 
ot  the  world.  Some  systematic  writers  have  distributed  them 
iato  seveial  so-called  genera,  but,  with  one  exception,  these 
stem  to  he  insufficiently  defined,  and  here  it  will  be  enough  to 
allow  but  two— Latham's  Podieeps  and  the  Centra (xl ma  of 
Sdater  an-*  Salvia.   Grebes  are  at  once  distinguishable  from 


Great  Crested  Grebe. 


all  other  water-birds  by  their  rudimentary  tail  and  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  feet,  which  are  not  only  placed  far  behind,  but 
have  the  tarsi  flattened  and  elongated  toes  furnished  with  broad 
bbes  of  skin  and  flat  blunt  nails. 

Ia  Europe  are  five  well-marked  species  of  Podkeps,  the 
commonest  and  smallest  of  which  is  the  very  well-known  dab- 
chick  of  English  ponds,  P.  fiunatilii  or  minor,  the  little  grebe 
of  ornithologists,  found  throughout  the  British  Islands,  and 
with  a  wide  range  in  the  old  world.  Next  in  size  arc  two  species 
knowa  as  the  eared  and  horned  grebes,  the  former  of  which, 
P.  nigricoUis,  is  a  visitor  from  the  south,  only  occasionally 
showing  itself  in  Britain  and  very  rarely  breeding,  while  the 
latter,  P.  auritus,  has  a  more  northern  range,  breeding  plentifully 
in  Iceland,  and  is  a  not  uncommon  winter-visitant.  Then  there 
is  the  larger  red-necked  grebe,  P.  griseigena,  also  a  northern  bitd, 
and  a  native  of  the  subarctic  parts  of  both  Europe  and  America, 
while  lastly  the  great  crested  grebe.  P.  crulatus or  gaunt— known 
as  the  loon  on  the  meres  and  broads  of  East  Anglia  and  some 
other  parti  of  England,  is  also  widely  spread  over  the  old  world. 
North  America  is  credited  with  seven  species  of  grebes,  of  which 
two  (P.  griseigena  and  P.  auritus)  are  admitted  to  be  specifically 
inseparable  from  those  already  named,  and  two  (P.  oceidenlalis 
and  P.  ca/i/orM(cwr)-appear  to  be  but  local  forms;  the  remaining 
two  (P.  dominion  and  P.  ludovkianus)  may,  however,  be 
accounted  good  species,  and  the  last  differs  so  much  from  other 
grebes  that  many  systematists  make  it  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus,  Podilymbus.  South  America  seems  to  possess  four  or 
five  more  specie*,  one  of  which,  the  P.  mkropterus  of  Gould 
(Proe.  Zooi.  Society,  1858,  p.  2  jo),  has  been  deservedly  separated 

I  Often,  but  erroneously,  written  Podicipidae.  The  word  Podieeps 
being  a  contracted  form  of  Podkibes  (cf.  Gloger.  Journal  fur  Orn\- 
titoiogie,  1854,  p.  430,  note),  a  combination  of  podex,  bodkit  and  pes. 
pedu,  iu  further  compounds  must  be  in  accordance  with  its  derivat  ton. 
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from  the  genus  Podieeps  under  the  name  Cetttropelma  by  Sdater 
and  Salvin  (Exot.  Ornithology,  p.  189,  pi.  xcv.),  owing  to  the  form 
of  its  bill,  and  the  small  size  of  iu  wings,  which  renders  it 
absolutely  flightless.  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia  is,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  its  only  habitat.  Grebes  io  general,  though 
averse  from  taking  wing,  have  much  greater  power  of  flight 
than  would  seem  possible  on  examination  of  their  alar  organs, 
and  are  capable  of  prolonged  aerial  journeys.  Their  plumage  is 
short  and  close.  Above  it  is  commonly  of  some  shade  of  brown, 
but  beneath  it  is  usually  white,  and  so  glossy  as  to  be  in  much 
request  for  muffs  and  the  trimming  of  ladies'  dresses.  Some 
species  are  remarkable  for  the  crests  or  tippets,  generally  of  a 
golden-chestnut  colour,  they  assume  in  the  breeding  season. 
/'  auritus  is  particularly  remarkable  in  this  respect,  and  when 
in  its  full  nuptial  attire  presents  an  extraordinary  aspect,  the 
head  (being  surrounded,  as  it  wire,  by  a  nimbus  or  aureole,  such 
as  that  with  which  painters  adorn  saintly  characters),  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light,  glitters  with  a  glory  that  passes  description. 
AH  the  species  seem  to  have  similar  habits  of  nidificaUon. 
Water-weeds  are  pulled  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  piled 
on  a  convenient  foundation,  often  a  semi  nat  ant  growth  of  bog- 
bean  {Menyantkes),  till  they  form  a  large  mass,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  shallow  cup  is  formed,  and  the  eggs,  with  a  chalky 
white  shell  almost  equally  pointed  at  each  end,  are  laid — the 
parent  covering  them,  whenever  she  has  time  to  do  so,  before 
leaving  the  nest.  Young  grebes  are  beautiful  objects,  clothed 
with  bladt,  white  and  brown  down,  disposed  in  streaks  add 
their  bill  often  brilliantly  tinted.  When  taken  from  the  nest 
and  placed  on  dry  ground,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  way  in 
which  they  progress — using  the  wings  almost  as  fore-feet,  and 
suggesting  the  notion  that  tbey  must  be  quadrupeds  instead  of 
birds.  (A.N.) 

GRECO,  EL;  the  name  commonly  given  to  Dominico  Thcoto- 
copuli  (d.  1614),  Cretan  painter,  architect  and  sculptor.  He 
was  born  in  Crete,  between  1545  and  1550,  and  announces  his 
Cretan  origin  by  his  signature  in  Greek  letters  on  bis  most  im- 
portant pictures,  especially  on  the  "  St  Maurice  "  in  the  Escorial. 
He  appears  to  have  studied  art  first  of  all  in  Venice,  and  on 
arriving  in  Rome  in  1570  is  described  as  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Titian,  in  a  letter  written  by  the  miniaturist,  Giulio  Clovio, 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Alcssandro  Farnesi,  dated  the  15th  of 
November  1570. 

Although  a  student  under  Titian,  he  was  at  no  time  an  ex- 
ponent of  his  master's  spirit,  and  his  early  historical  pictures 
were  attributed  to  many  other  artists,  but  never  to  Titian. 
Of  his  early  works,  two  pictures  of  "  The  Healing  of  the  Blind 
Man  "  at  Dresden  and  Palma,  and  the  four  of  "  Christ  driving 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  Yarborough 
collection,  the  Cork  collection,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
Beruete  collection  at  Madrid,  are  the  chief.  His  first  authentic 
portrait  is  that  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Giulio  Clovio.  It  was 
painted  between  1570  and  1578,  is  signed  in  Greek  characters, 
and  preserved  at  Naples,  and  the  last  portrait  he  painted  under 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  school  appears  to  be  that  of  a  cardinal 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  of  which  four  replicas  painted  in 
Spain  are  known.  He  appears  to  have  come  to  Spain  in  1577. 
but,  on  being  questioned  two  years  later  in  connexion  with  a 
judicial  suit,  as  to  when  he  arrived  in  the  country,  and  for  what 
purpose  be  came,  declined  to  give  any  information.  He  was 
probably  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  participating  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Escorial,  and  he  appears  to  have  settled  down 
in  Toledo,  where  his  first  works  were  the  paintings  for  the  high 
altar  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  his  famous  picture  of  "  The  Dis- 
robing of  Christ  "  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  in 
connexion  with  this  last-named  work  that  he  proved  refractory, 
and  the  records  of  a  law-suit  respecting  the  price  to  be  paid  to 
him  give  us  the  earliest  information  of  the  artist's  sojourn  in 
Spain.  In  1590,  he  painted  the  "  History  of  St  Maurice  "  for 
Philip  II.,  and  in  1578,  his  masterpiece,  entitled  "  The  Burial 
of  the  Count  Orgax"  This  magnificent  picture,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Spain,  is  at  last  being  appreciated,  and  can  only  be  put  a 
Utile  below  the  masterpieces  of  Velazquez.   It  is  a  strangely 
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individual  work,  representing  Spanish  character  even  more 
truthfully  than  did  any  Spanish  artist,  and  it  gathers  up  all 
the  fugitive  moods,  the  grace  and  charm,  the  device*  and  defects 
of  a  single  race,  and  gives  tbem  complete  stability  in  their 
wavering  expressions. 

Between  159s  and  1600,  El  Greco  executed  two  groups  of 
paintings  in  the  church  of  Sao  Jos*  at  Toledo,  and  in  the  hospital 
of  La  Caridad,  at  lllescas.  Besides  these,  he  is  known  to  have 
painted  thirty-two  portraits,  several  manuscripts,  and  many 
paintings  for  altar-pieces  in  Toledo  and  the  neighbourhood. 
As  an  architect  he  was  responsible  for  more  than  one  of  the 
churches  of  Toledo,  and  as  a  sculptor  for  carvings  both  in  wood 
and  in  marble,  and  he  can  only  be  properly  understood  in  all 
his  varied  excellences  after  a  visit  to  the  city  where  most  of 
his  work  was  executed. 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  April  1614,  and  the  dale  of  his  death 
is  one  of  the  very  few  certain  facts  which  we  have  respecting  him. 
The  record  informs  us  that  he  made  no  will,  that  he  received  the 
sacraments,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo. 
The  popular  legend  of  his  having  gone  mad  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  his  painting 
became  more  and  more  eccentric  as  his  life  went  on,  and  his 
natural  perversity  and  love  of  strange,  cold  colouring,  increased 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  Light  with 
him  was  only  used  for  emotional  appeal,  and  was  focussed  or 
scat  tcred  at  will."  He  was  haughtily  certain  of  the  value  of  his 
own  art,  and  was  determined  to  paint  in  cold,  ashen  colouring, 
with  livid,  startling  effect,  the  gaunt  and  extraordinary  figures 
that  he  beheld  with  his  eccentric  genius.  His  pictures  have 
wonderful  visionary  quality,  admirable  invention,  and  are  full 
of  passionate  fervency.  They  may  be  considered  extravagant, 
but  are  never  commonplace,  and  are  exceedingly  attractive  in 
their  intense  emotion,  marvellous  sincerity,  and  strange,  chilly 
colour. 

El  Greco's  work  is  typically  modern,  and  from  it  the  portrait- 
painter,  J.  S.  Sargent,  claims  to  have  learnt  more  than  from  that 
of  any  other  artist.  It  immortalises  the  character  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  initiator 
of  truth  and  realism  in  art,  a  precursor  and  inspirer  of  Velazquez. 

In  bis  own  time  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  held  in 
great  repute.  Sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  and  be  is 
himself  said  to  have  written  several  treatises,  but  these  have  not 
come  down  to  our  time.  For  more  than  a  generation  his  work 
was  hardly  known,  but  it  is  now  gaining  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  its  true  position  is  more  and  more  recognized.  Some 
examples  of  the  artist's  own  handwriting  have  been  discovered 
in  Toledo,  and  Seflor  Don  Manuel  Cassia  of  Madrid  has  spent 
many  years  collecting  information  for  a  work  dealing  with  the 
artist.  (G.  C.  W.) 

GRECO-TURKISH  WAR,  1887.  This  war  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  (see  Greece:  Modem  History)  involved  two  prac- 
tically distinct  campaigns,  in  Thessaly  and  in  Epirus.  Upon  the 
Thcssalian  frontier  the  Turks,  early  in  March,  had  concentrated 
six  divisions  (about  58,000  men),  1500  sabres  and  156  guns, 
under  Edhem  Pasha.  A  seventh  division  was  rendered  available 
a  little  later.  The  Greeks  numbered  about  45,000  infantry, 
800  cavalry  and  96  guns,  under  the  crown  prince.  On  both 
sides  there  was  a  considerable  dispersion  of  forces  along  the 
frontier.  The  Turkish  navy,  an  important  factor  in  the  war  of 
1877-78.  had  become  paralytic  ten  years  later,  and  the  Greek 
squadron  held  complete  command  of  the  sea.  Expeditionary 
forces  directed  against  the  Turkish  line  of  communications 
might  have  influenced  the  course  of  the  campaign;  but  for 
such  work  the  Greeks  were  quite  unprepared,  and  beyond 
bombarding  one  or  two  insignificant  ports  on  the  coast-line,  and 
aiding  the  transport  of  troops  from  Athens  to  Volo,  the  navy 
practically  accomplished  nothing.  On  the  oth  and  10th  April 
Greek  irregulars  crossed  the  frontier,  either  with  a  view  to 
provoke  hostilities  or  in  the  hope  of  fomenting  a  rising  in  Mace- 
donia. On  the  16th  and  17th  some  fighting  occurred,  in  which 
Greek  regulars  took  part;  and  on  the  18th  Edhem  Pasha, 
whose  headquarters  had  for  some  time  been  established  at 


Etassona,  ordered  a  general  advance.  The  Turkish  plan  warf 
turn  the  Greek  left  and  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action,  but  q 
was  not  carried  out.  In  the  centre  the  Turks  occupied  the  Mciu 
Pass  on  the  19th,  and  the  way  was  practically  open  to  LarM 
The  Turkish  right  wing,  however,  moving  on  Damani  andl 
Reveni  Pass,  encountered  resistance,  and  the  left  wing  f 
temporarily  checked  by  the  Greeks  among  the  mountains  • 
Ncreros.    At  Mali,  covering  the  road  to  Tyrnavo,  the  Gri 
entrenched  themselves.   Here  sharp  fighting  occurred  on  I 
list  and  12nd,  during  which  the  Greeks  sought  to  turn  the  a) 
flank  of  the  superior  Turkish  central  column.   On  the  3 
fighting  was  renewed,  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  Turkish  1 
column,  which  had  been  reinforced,  and  had  pressed  back 
Greeks,  reached  Deliler.   The  Turkish  forces  had  now  dm 
together,  and  the  Greeks  were  threatened  on  both  flanks, 
the  evening  a  general  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  loose  disci  pi 
of  the  Greek  army  was  at  once  manifested.   Rumours  of  drsai 
spread  among  the  ranks,  and  wild  panic  supervened.  Tft 
was  nothing  to  prevent  an  orderly  retirement  upon  Lari 
which  had  been  fortified  and  provisioned,  and  which  offer* 
good  defensive  position.   The  general  dtb&dt  could  not,  howa 
be  arrested,  and  in  great  disorder  the  mass  of  the  Greek  ar 
fled  southwards  to  Pharsala.   There  was  no  pursuit,  and! 
Turkish  commander-in-chief  did  not  reach  Larissa  till  the  xj 
Thus  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  in  which  the  Gnj 
showed  tenacity  in  defence,  which  proved  fruitless  by  reasei 
initially  bad  strategic  dispositions  entailing  far  too  great  diaj 
sion,  and  also  because  there  was  no  plan  of  action  beyoa 
general  desire  to  avoid  risking  a  defeat  which  might  prevent 
expected  risings  in  Macedonia  and  elsewhere.   The  handlist 
the  Turkish  army  showed  little  skill  or  enterprise;  but  on  I 
sides  political  considerations  tended  to  prevent  the  applies.' 
of  sound  military  principles. 

Larissa  being  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  Velestino,  the  junc 
of  the  Thessalian  railways,  where  there  was  a  strong  posi 
covering  Volo,  seemed  to  be  the  natural  rallying  point  for 
Greek  army.   Here  the  support  of  the  fleet  would  have  1 
secured,  and  a  Turkish  advance  across  the  Olhrys  range  ■ 
Athens  could  not  have  taken  place  until  the  flanking  posi 
had  been  captured.   Whether  by  direction  or  by  natural  imp 
however,  the  mass  of  the  Greek  troops  made  for  Pharsala,  w 
some  order  was  re-established,  and  preparations  were  mad 
resist  attack.   The  importance  of  Velestino  was  recognise* 
sending  a  brigade  thither  by  railway  from  Pharsala,  and 
inferior  Greek  army  was  thus  split  into  two  portions,  scpai 
by  nearly  40  m.   On  27th  April  a  Turkish  reconnais-anc 
Velestino  was  repulsed,  and  further  fighting  occurred  on 
29th  and  30th,  in  which  the  Greeks  under  Colonel  Smolensk? 
their  own:   Meanwhile  the  Turks  made  preparations  to  al 
Pharsala,  and  on  5th  May  the  Greeks  were  driven  from 
positions  in  front  of  the  town  by  three  divisions.  Fa 
fighting  followed  on  the  6th,  and  in  the  evening  the  Greek  1 
retired  in  fair  order  upon  Domokos.   It  was  intended  to 
the  Greek  left  with  the  first  division  under  Hairi  Pasha,  bu 
flanking  force  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  bring  about  a  do 
result.   The  abandonment  of  Pharsala  involved  that  of  Vele 
where  the  Turks  had  obtained  no  advantage,  and  on  the  e* 
of  the  5th  Colonel  Smolensk i  began  a  retirement  upon  Halrr 
Again  delaying,  Edhem  Pasha  did  not  attack  Domokos  tl 
17th,  giving  the  Greeks  time  to  entrench  their  positions, 
attack  was  delivered  in  three  columns,  of  which  the  righi 
checked  and  the  centre  failed  to  take  the  Greek  trenche 
suffered  much  loss.   The  left  column,  however,  menace 
line  of  retreat,  and  the  Greek  army  abandoned  the  whole  pc 
during  the  night.   No  effective  stand  was  made  at  the  \ 
Pass,  which  was  evacuated  on  the  following  night.  C 
Smolcnski,  who  arrived  on  the  18th  from  Halmyros,  was  di 
to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  Greek  forces  being 
demoralized,  the  intervention  of  the  tsar  was  invokl 
telegraph;  and  the  latter  sent  a  personal  appeal  to  the  S 
who  directed  a  suspension  of  hostilities.   On  the  aoth  an  ar> 
was  arranged. 
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In  Epirus  at  the  outbreak  of  war  about  1  s.ooo  Greeks,  including 
a  cavalry  regiment  and  five  batteries,  tbe  whole  under  Colonel 
Manos,  occupied  a  line  of  defence  from  Arts  to  Peta.  The 
Turks,  about  28,000  strong,  with  forty-eight  guns,  under  Achmet 
Hifsi  Pasha,  were  distributed  mainly  at  Iannina,  Pentepagadia, 
sad  in  front  of  Arta.  On  18th  April  the  Turks  commenced  a 
three  days'  bombardment  of  Arta;  but  successive  attempts 
to  take  the  bridge  were  repulsed,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
itst  they  retired  on  Philippiada,  26  m.  distant,  which  was 
attacked  and  occupied  by  Colonel  Manos  on  the  23rd.  The 
Creeks  then  advanced  to  Pentepagadia,  meeting  with  little 
resistance.  Their  difficulties  now  began.  After  some  skirmishing 
on  the  27th,  the  position  held  by  their  advanced  force  near 
Homopulos  was  attacked  on  the  28th.  The  attack  was  renewed 
on  tbe  29th,  and  no  Greek  reinforcements  were  forthcoming 
when  needed.  The  Euzones  made  a  good  defence,  but  were 
driven  back  by  superior  force,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered,  which 
quickly  degenerated  into  panic-stricken  flight  to  and  across 
the  Arta.  Reinforcements,  including  2500  Epirote  volunteers, 
were  sent  to  Arta  from  At  hens,  and  on  1 2th  May  another  incursion 
into  Turkish  territory  began,  the  apparent  object  being  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  breakdown  in 
Thessaly  and  the  probability  that  hostilities  would  shortly  endt 
The  advance  was  made  in  three  columns,  while  the  Epirote 
volunteers  were  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Luro  river  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  off  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Prevcsa.  The 
centre  column,  consisting  of  a  brigade,  three  squadrons  and 
two  batteries,  which  were  intended  to  take  up  and  hold  a  defensive 
position,  attacked  the  Turks  near  Strcvina  on  the  ijth.  The 
Greeks  fought  well,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  battalion  from 
tbe  left  column,  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  following  day,  and 
fairly  held  their  own.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  a  retreat  was 
ordered  and  well  carried  out.  The  volunteers  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Luro,  were  attacked  and  routed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  campaign  in  Epirus  thus  failed  as  completely  as  that  in 
Thessaly.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  on 
20th  September,  and  arranged  by  the  European  powers,  Turkey 
obtained  an  indemnity  of  £T4,ooo,oco,  and  a  rectification  of 
theThessalian  frontier,  carrying  with  it  some  strategic  advantage. 
History  records  few  more  unjustifiable  wars  than  that  which 
Greece  gratuitously  provoked.  The  Greek  troops  on  several 
occasions  showed  tenacity  and  endurance,  but  discipline  and 
cohesion  were  manifestly  wanting.  Many  of  the  officers  were 
incapable;  the  campaign  was  gravely  mismanaged ;  and 
politics,  which  led  to  the  war,  impeded  its  operations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fruits  of  the  German  tuition,  which  began  in 
1S80,  and  received  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  appointment 
of  General  von  der  Goltx  in  1883,  were  shown  in  the  Turkish 
army.  Tbe  mobilization  was  on  the  whole  smoothly  carried  out, 
and  the  newly  completed  railways  greatly  facilitated  the  con- 
centration on  the  frontier.  Tbe  young  school  of  officers  trained 
by  General  von  der  GolU  displayed  abUity,  and  tbe  artillery  at 
Pharsala  and  Domokos  was  well  handled.  The  superior  leading 
was,  however,  not  conspicuously  successful;  and  while  the  rank 
and  file  again  showed  excellent  military  qualities,  political 
conditions  and  the  Oriental  predilection  for  half-measures  and 
for  denying  full  responsibility  and  full  powers  to  commanders 
in  the  field  enfeebled  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  On  account 
of  t  be  total  want  of  careful  and  systematic  peace  training  on  both 
sides,  a  war  which  presented  several  interesting  strategic  problems 
provided  warnings  in  place  of  military  lessons.       (G.  S.  C.) 

GREECE,'  an  ancient  geographical  area,  and  a  modern 
kingdom  more  or  less  corresponding  thereto,  situated  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Europe  and  forming  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  modern  kingdom 
is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  European  Turkey  and  on  the  E.,  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Aegean,  Mediterranean  and  Ionian  seas.  The  name 
Craecia,  which  was  more  or  less  vaguely  given  to  the  ancient 
country  by  the  Romans,  seems  not  to  have  been  employed  by 
any  native  writer  before  Aristotle;  it  was  apparently  derived 
'      alto  Greek  Art.  Greek  Language,  Greek  Law,  Greek 


by  the  Romans  from  the  IUyrians,  who  applied  the  name  of  an 


Epirote  tribe  (Tpimiof,  Gra 


01  their 


ithern  neighbours. 


The  names  Hellas,  Hellenes  CEXXas,  "EXXijRa),  by  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  called  their  country  and  their  race,  and  which  are 
still  employed  by  the  modern  Greeks,  originally  designated  a  small 
district  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants,  who  gradu- 
ally spread  over  the  lands  south  of  the  Cambunian  mountains. 
The  name  Hellenes  was  not  universally  applied  to  the  Greek 
race  until  the  post-Homeric,  epoch  (Thucyd.  i.  3). 

1.  Geography  and  Statistics 
The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  vague  conception  of  the 
northern  limits  of  Hellas.   Thessaly  was  generally  included  and 

Epirus  excluded;  some  writers  included  some  of  the  

southern  cantons  of  Epirus,  while  others  excluded  not  exi*"  01 
only  all  that  country  but  Aetolia  and  Acarnania. 
Generally  speaking,  the  confines  of  Hellas  in  the  age 
of  its  greatest  distinction  were  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  northern  shore  of  tbe  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the  W.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  on  the  E.  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were 
regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  Hellenic  civilization  till  386  B.C., 
when  after  his  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  Philip  of  Macedon 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  In  another  sense, 
however,  the  name  Hellas  expressed  an  ethnological  rather  than 
*  geographical  unity;  it  denoted  every  country  inhabited  by 
Hellenes.  It  thus  embraced  all  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  Bosporus  and  the  Black  Sea.  Nevertheless, 
the  Greek  peninsula  within  tbe  limits  described  above,  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  was  always  regarded  as  Hellas  par 
cxcdltnce.  The  continental  area  of  Hellas  proper  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  modern  Greek  kingdom,  which  comprises  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  territories  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
race.  The  Greeks  have  always  been  a  maritime  people,  and  the 
real  centre  of  the  national  life  is  now,  as  in  antiquity,  the  Aegean 
Sea  or  Archipelago.  Thickly  studded  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  deeply  indented  coasts  with  sheltered  creeks  and  harbours, 
the  Aegean  in  the  earnest  days  of  navigation  invited  the  enter- 
prise of  tbe  mariner;  its  shores,  both  European  and  Asiatic, 
became  covered  with  Greek  settlements  and  its  islands,  together 
with  Crete  and  Cyprus,  became  Greek.  True  to  their  maritime 
instincts,  the  Greeks  rarely  advanced  inland  to  any  distance 
from  the  sea;  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
are  still  mainly  Greek,  but,  except  for  some  isolated  colonies,  the 
hinterland  in  each  case  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  race.  Con- 
tinental Greece  is  divided  by  its  mountain  ranges  into  a  number 
of  natural  cantons;  the  existence  of  physical  barriers  tended 
in  the  earliest  times  to  the  growth  of  isolated  political  com- 
munities, and  in  the  epoch  of  its  ancient  independence  the 
country  was  occupied  by  seventeen  separate  states,  none  of 
them  larger  than  an  ordinary  English  county.  These  states,  which 
are  noticed  separately,  were:  Thessaly,  in  northern  Greece; 
Acarnania,  Aetolia,  Locris,  Doris,  Phocis,  Mcgaris,  Boeotia  and 
Attica  in  central  Greece;  and  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Achaea,  Elis, 
Mcssenia,  Laconia,  Argolis  and  Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Modern  Greece,  which  (including  the  adjacent  islands)  extends 
from  35"  50'  to  39°  54'  N.  and  from  19"  20'  to  260  15'  E.,  com- 
prises all  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  these  states. 
Under  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Constantinople 
on  the  21st  of  July  1832  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia  and  Turkey,  tbe  northern  boundary 
of  Greece  was  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  (Sinus  Ambracius) 
to  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (S.  Pagasaeus),  the  line  keeping  to  tbe  crest 
of  tbe  Othrys  range.  Thessaly  and  part  of  Acarnania  were  thus 
left  to  Turkey.  Tbe  island  of  Euboea,  the  Cycladcs  and  tbe 
northern  Sporades  were  added  to  the  new  kingdom.  In  1864 
the  Ionian  Islands  (q.v.)  were  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Greece, 
In  1880  the  Conference  of  Berlin  proposed  a  new  frontier,  which 
transferred  to  Greece  not  only  Thessaly  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  southern  Epirus,  extending  tq  tbe  river  Kalamas. 
This,  however,  was  rejected  by  Turkey,  and  tbe  existing  boundary 
traced  in  1881.  Starting  from  the  Aegean  coast  at  a  point 
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near  Platamona,  between  Mount  Olympus  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Salambria  (Pcneus),  the  line  passes  over  the  heights  of  Kritiri 
and  Zygos  (Pindus)  and  descends  the  course  of  the  river  Arta 
to  its  mouth.  After  the  war  of  1807  Greece  restored  to  Turkey 
some  strategical  points  on  the  frontier  possessing  no  geographical 
importance.  The  greatest  length  of  Greece  is  about  350  m., 
the  greatest  breadth  180  m.  The  country  is  generally  divided 
into  five  parts,  which  are  indicated  by  its  natural  features: — 
(i.)  Northern  Greece,  which  extends  northwards  from  Mount 
OthrysandlhcgulfsofZeitun(Lamia)andArtatotheCambunian 
Mountains,  and  comprises  Thcssaly  and  a  small  portion  of 
Epirus;  (ii.)  Central  Greece,  extending  from  the  southern  limits 
of  Northern  Greece  to  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Acgina;  (iii.) 
the  peninsula  of  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morca,  attached  to  the 
mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  (iv.)  the  Ionian  Islands 
on  the  west  coasts  of  Epirus  and  Greece;  (v.)  The  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  including  Euboea,  the  Cydades  and  the  northern 
Sporades. 

In  the  complexity  of  its  contour  and  the  variety  of  its  natural 
features  Greece  surpasses  every  country  in  Europe,  as  Europe  sur- 
p*  pa**e»  every  continent  in  the  world.  The  broken  character 

hatan*  u'  'ts  coa«t-line  is  unique;  except  a  few  dutricts  in  Thcs- 
saly  no  part  of  the  country  is  mure  than  50  m.  from  the 
sea.  Although  the  area  of  Greece  is  considerably  smaller  than  that 
of  Portugal,  its  coast  line  is  greater  than  that  of  Spain  and  Purtugal 
together.  The  mainland  is  penetrated  by  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets, 
and  the  adjoining  seas  arc  studded  with  islands.  Another  character- 
istic is  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  mountain  chains,  which 
traverse  every  part  of  the  country  and  which,  together  with  their 
ramifications,  cover  four-fifths  of  its  surface.  The  mountain-chains 
interlace,  the  interstices  forming  small  enclosed  basins,  such  as  the 
plain  of  Bocotia  and  the  plateau  of  Arcadia;  the  only  plain  of  any 
extent  is  that  of  Thcssaly.  The  mountains  project  into  the  sea, 
forming  peninsulas,  and  sometimes  reappearing  in  rows  or  groups 
of  islands;  they  descend  abruptly  to  the  coast  or  are  separated 
from  it  by  small  alluvial  plains.  The  portions  of  the  country'  suitable 
for  human  colonization  were  thus  isolated  one  from  the  other,  but 
as  a  rule  possessed  easy  access  to  the  sea.  The  earliest  settlements 
were  generally  situated  on  or  around  some  rocky  elevation,  which 
dominated  the  surrounding  plain  and  was  suitable  for  fortification 
as  a  citadel  or  acropolis;  owing  to  the  danger  of  piratical  attacks 
they  were  usually  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sea,  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  natural  harbour.  The  physical  features  of  the  country 
layed an  important  part  in  moulding  t  h<- character  of  its  inhabitants, 
rotected  against  foreign  invasion  by  the  mountain  barriers  and  to 
a  great  extent  cut  off  from  mutual  intercourse  except  by  sea.  the 
ancient  Greek  communities  developed  a  marked  individuality  and  a 
strong  sentiment  of  local  patriotism;  their  inhabitants  were  both 
mountaineers  and  mariners;  they  possessed  the  love  of  country, 
the  vigour  and  the  courage  which  are  always  found  in  highlandcrs, 
together  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  versatility  and  the  passion 
for  freedom  characteristic  of  a  seafaring  people.  The  great  variety 
of  natural  products  as  well  as  the  facility  of  maritime  communication 
tended  to  the  early  growth  of  commercial  enterprise,  while  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  scenery,  though  little  dwelt  upon  in  ancient 
literature,  undoubtedly  quickened  the  poetic  and  artistic  instincts 
of  the  race.  The  effects  of  physical  environment  arc  no  less  notice- 
able among  the  modern  Greeks.  The  rural  populations  of  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  though  descended  from  Albanian  colonists  in  the 
middle  ages,  display  the  same  contrast  in  character  which  marked 
the  inhabitant*  of  those  regions  in  ancient  times. 

In  its  general  aspect  the  country'  presents  a  series  of  striking  and 
interesting  contrasts.  Fertile  tracts  covered  with  vineyards,  olive 
groves,  corn-fields  or  forests  display  themselves  in  close  proximity 
with  rugged  heights  and  rocky  precipices;  the  landscape  is  never 
monotonous;  its  outlines  are  graceful,  and  its  colouring,  owing  to 
the  clearness  of  the  air,  is  at  once  brilliant  and  delicate,  while  the 
sea,  in  most  instances,  adds  a  picturesque  feature,  enhancing  the 
charm  and  variety  of  the  scenery. 

The  ruling  feature  in  the  mountain  system  of  northern  Greece  is 
the  great  chain  of  Pindus,  which,  extending  southwards  from  the 
H  lofty  Shar  Dagh  (Skardos)  near  L'skub,  forms  the  back- 

bone  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Beaching  the  frontier 
of  Greece  a  little  S.  ol  lat.  so*,  the  Pindus  range  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  running  E.  and  \V.;  the 
eastern  branch,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Thcssaly, 
extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  and  culminates  in  Mount  Olvmpus 
(0754  ft.)  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Greek  frontier;  then  bending  to 
the  b.K.  it  follows  the  coast  line,  forming  a  rampart  between  the 
Thcssalian  plain  and  the  sea;  the  barrier  is  severed  at  one  point 
only  where  the  river  Salambria  (anc.  Peneus)  finds  an  exit  through 
the  narrow  defile  of  Tempe.  South  of  Tcmpe  the  mountain  ridge, 
known  as  the  Mavro  Vouno,  connects  the  pyramidal  Kissovo  (anc. 
Oisa,  6400  ft.)  with  Plessidi  (anc.  Ptlion,  5310  ft  ):  it  is  prolonged 
in  the  Magncsian  peninsula,  which  separates  the  Gulf  ol  Volo  from 


the  Aegean,  and  it  continued  by  the  mountains  of  Euboea  (highest 
summits,  Dirnhys,  5723  ft.,  and  Ocha.  4830  ft.)  and  by  the  islands 
of  Andros  and  Tcnos.  West  of  Pindus,  the  Cambunian  Mountains 
are  continued  by  several  ridges  which  traverse  Epirus  from  north 
to  south,  enclosing  the  plain  and  lake  of  iannina;  the  most  westerly 
of  these,  projecting  into  the  Adriatic,  forms  the  Acxoccrauniao 
promontory  terminating  in  Cape  Glossa.  The  principal  pass  thrx 
the  Cambunian  Mountains  is  that  of  Meluna,  through  which 
the  carriage-road  connecting  the  town  of  Elassona  in  Macedonia 
with  Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thcssaly:  there  are  horse- paths  at 
Reveni  and  elsewhere.  The  central  chain  of  Pindus  at  tiie  point 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  forms  the  mass 
of  Zygos  (anc.  Latmon,  7113  ft.)  through  which  a  horse-path  con- 
nects the  town  of  Metro vo  with  katabaka  in  Thcssaly;  oa 
the  declivity  immediately  N.  of  Kalabaka  are  a  scries  of  rocky 
pinnacles  on  which  a  number  of  monasteries  are  perched.  Trending 
to  the  S.,  the  Pindus  chain  terminates  in  the  conical  Mount  Velouchi 
(anc.  Tympkrettus,  7609  ft.)  in  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region  of 
northern  Greece.  From  this  centre-point  a  number  of  mountains 
radiate  in  all  directions.  To  the  E.  runs  the  chain  of  HeUoro  (anc 
Othrys;  highest  summit,  Hagios  Elias,  5538  ft.)  separating  the  plain 
of  Thcssaly  from  the  valley  of  the  Spcrcneios  ana  traversed  by  the 
Phourka  pass  (3789  ft.);  to  the  S.E.  is  Mount  Katavothra  (anc 
Oet j,  7080  ft.)  extending  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia 
at  Thermopylae;  to  the  S.E.,  S.  and  S.W.  are  the  mountains  ol 
Aetolia  and  Acarnania.  The  Aetolian  group,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Pindus  range,  includes  Kiona 
(8240  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Greece,  and  Vardusi  (anc.  Kerax, 
8100  ft.).  The  mountains  of  Acarnania  with  T>»M  «v»»>s)  (5215  ft.) 
rise  to  the  \V.  of  the  valley  of  the  Aspropotamo  (anc.  Atktlou,).  The 
Aetolian  Mountains  arc  prolonged  to  the  S.E.  by  the  double-crested 
I.iakoura  (anc.  Parnanus;  8064  ft.)  in  Phocis;  by  Palaeo  Vouno 
(anc.  HrlUon,  3738  ft.)  and  Elateas  (anc.  Citkatron,  4626  ft.)  respect- 
ively W.  and  S.  of  the  Boeotian  plain;  and  by  the  mountains  of 
Attica, — Oiea  (anc.  Par  mi,  4620  ft.),  Mendcli  (anc.  PenUitetu  or 
BrUeitot.  3630  ft.),  Trello vouno  (anc.  Hymetlus,  3369  ft.),  and 
Keratia  (2136  ft.) — terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  but 
reappearing  in  the  islands  of  Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos  and  Siphnos. 
South  of  Cilhacron  are  Patera  in  Megaris  (3583  ft.)  and  Makri 
Plagi  (anc.  Crraneia,  4405  ft.)  overlooking  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.. 

The  mountains  of  the  Morea,  grouped  around  the  elevated  central 
plateau  of  Arcadia,  form  an  independent  system  with  ramifications! 
extending  through  the  Argolid  peninsula  on  the  E.  and  the  three 
southern  promontories  of  Malea,  Tacnaron  and  Acrita*.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  northern  chain,  separating  Arcadia  from  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  is  Ziria  (anc.  CyUtne,  7789  ft.) ;  it  forms  a  counterpart  to 
Parnassus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf.  A  little  to  the  \V. 
is  Chclmos  (anc.  Aroania,  7725  ft.);  farther  W.,  Olonoa  (anc 
Erymantkut,  7297  ft.)  and  Vuidia  (anc  Panachalcon,  6322  ft.) 
overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  The  highest  summit  in  the 
Arjjolid  peninsula  is  Hagios  Elias  (anc.  Aracknaeon,  3930  ft  The 
series  ol  heights  forming  the  eastern  rampart  of  Arcadia,  including 
Artemision  (5814  ft.)  and  Ktenia  (5246  ft.)  is  continued  to  the  S,  by 
the  Malevo  range  (anc.  Ponton,  highest  summit  6365  ft.)  which  ex- 
tends into  the  peninsula  of  Malea  and  reappears  in  the  island  of 
Ccrigo._  Separated  from  Parnon  by  the  K U rotas  valley  to  the  W., 
the  chain  of  Taygctus  (mod.  PenUdatlylon;  highest  summit  If  agios 
Elias,  7874  ft.,  the  culminating  point  of  the  Morca)  forms  a  barrier 
between  the  plains  of  Laconia  and  Messenb;  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Langada  pass  leading  from  Sparta  to  Kalamata.  The  range  is 
prolonged  to  the  S.  through  the  arid  district  of  Maina  and  terminates 
in  Cape  Matapan  (anc.  Tarxarum).  The  mountains  of  western 
Arcadia  arc  less  lofty  and  of  a  less  marked  type;  they  include 
Hagios  Petros  (4777  ft.)  and  Palacocastro  (anc.  Pkolai,  2237  ft.) 
N.  of  the  Alpheus  valley,  Diaphorti  (anc.  Lycaeut,  4060  ft.),  the 
haunt  of  Pan,  nnd  Nomia  (4554  ft.)  W.  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis. 
Farther  south,  the  mountains  of  western  Mcssenia  form  a  detached 
group  (Varvara.  4003  ft.:  Mathia,  3140ft.)  extending  to  Cape  Gallo 
(anc.  Acntas)  and  the  Oenussae  Islands.  In  central  Arcadia  are 
Apanokrapa  (anc.  Maenaius,  also  sacred  to  Pan)  and  Roudia  (5072 
ft.);  the  Taygctus  chain  forms  the  southern  continuation  of  these 
mountains. 

The  more  noteworthy  fortified  heights  of  ancient  Greece  were  the 
Acrororinthus.  the  citadel  of  Corinth  (1883  ft.);  Ithome  (2631  ft.)  at 
Messene;  Larissa  (930  ft.)  at  Argos;  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae 
(910  ft.):  Tiryns  (60  ft.)  near  Nauplia,  which  also  possessed  its  own 
citadel,  the  Palamidhi  or  Acro-nauplia  (705  ft  ):  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  (300  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the  city  and  512  ft.  above 
the  sea),  and  the  Cadmea  of  Thebes  (713  ft.). 

Greece  has  few  rivers;  most  of  these  arc  small,  rapid  and  turbid,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  mountainousconfigur.it ion  of  the 
They  arc  either  perennial  rivers  or  torrents,  the  white  beds 
of  the  latter  being  dry  in  summer.andonly  filled  with  water 
after  the  autumn  rains.  The  chief  rivers  (none  of  which  is  navigable) 
arc  the  Salambria  (Prsvrtu)  in  Thcssaly,  theMas-ropotamofCcpairsu) 
in  Phocis,  the  Hellada  (Sffrckrus)  in  Phthiotis,  the  Aspropotamo 
(Ackelous)  in  Aetolia,  and  the  Kuphia  (Alpkent)  and  Vasihko 
(Euro/.;  in  the  Morea.  Of  the  famous  rivers  of  Athena,  the  one, 
the  Ilissus,  js  only  a  chain  of  pools  all  summer,  and  the  other,  the' 
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being  drawn  off  in  numerous  artificial  channels  to  irrigate  the  neigh- 
bouring olive  grove*.  A  frequent  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  rivers  is 
their  sudden  disappearance  in  subterranean  chasms  and  reappear- 
ance on  the  surface  again,  such  as  gave  rise  to  the  fabled  course  of 
the  Alpheu<  under  the  sea,  and  its  emergence  in  the  fountain  of 
Arrthus*  in  Syracuse.  Some  of  these  chasm* — "  Katavothras  " — 
are  merely  sieves  with  herbage  and  gravel  in  the  bottom,  but  others 
are  large  caverns  through  which  the  course  of  the  river  may  some- 
time] be  followed.  F loods  are  frequent,  especially  in  autumn,  and 
natural  fountains  abound  and  gush  out  even  from  the  tops  of  the 
hiUs.  Aganippe  rises  high  up  among  the  peaks  of  Helicon,  and 
fV.renc  flows  from  the  summit  of  Acrocorintbus.  The  only  note- 
worthy cascade,  however,  is  that  of  the  Styx  in  Arcadia,  which  has  a 
fall  of  500  ft.  During  part  of  the  year  it  is  lost  in  snow,  and  it 
is  at  all  time*  almost  inaccessible.  Lake*  are  numerous,  but  few  are 
of  considerable  sue,  and  many  merely  marshes  in  summer.  The 
Unrest  »re  Karla  (Boebeis)  in  Thcssaly.  Trichoni*  in  Aetolia.  Copals 
ui  Boeotia,  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia. 

The  valleys  are  generally  narrow,  and  the  plains  small  in  extent, 
deep  basins  walled  in  among  the  hills  or  more  free  at  the  mouths 
p.  .  of  the  river*.  The  principal  plains  are  those  of  Thessaly, 
Boeotia,  Mesaenia,  Argoa.Elis and  Marathon.  The  bottom 
of  these  plains  consists  of  an  alluvial  toil,  the  most  fertile  in  Greece, 
la  tome  of  the  mountainous  regions,  especially  in  the  Morca,  are 
extensive  table-land*.  The  plain  of  Mantinea  ts  2000  ft.  high,  and 
the  upland  district  of  Sciritis,  between  Sparta  and  Tcgca,  U  in  some 
parts  vooo  ft. 

Strabo  said  that  the  guiding  thing  in  the  geography  of  Greece 
was  the  sea.  which  presses  in  upon  it  at  all  parts  with  a  thousand 
arms.  From  the  Gulf  of  Arta  on  the  one  side  to  the  Gulf 
**•**■  of  Volo  on  the  other  the  coast  is  indented  with  a  succession 
of  natural  bays  and  gulfs.  The  most  important  arc  the  Gulfs  of 
Aegina  (S&ronicitt)  and  Le panto  (Coriii/Aufcrsij).  which  separate 
the  Morea  from  the  northern  mainland  of  Greece,— the  first  an  inlet 
of  the  Aegean,  the  second  of  the  Ionian  Sea, — and  are  now  connected 
bv  a  canal  cut  through  the  high  land  of  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(j|  m.  wide).  The  outer  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  is  called  the 
Gulf  of  Patras,  and  the  inner  part  the  Bay  of  Corinth;  a  narrow 
inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  gulf,  called  the  Bay  of  Salona  or 
itea.  penetrate*  northward*  into  Phoris  so  far  that  it  is  within 
7i  geographical  mile*  of  the  Gulf  of  Zeitun  on  the  north-east  coast. 
The  width  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  is  subject  to  singular 
changes,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  alluvial  deposits  by 
certain  marine  currents,  and  their  removal  again  by  others.  At 
the  time  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  this  channel  was  1200  yds.  broad ; 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  only  850;  and  in  our  own  day  it  has 
again  increased  to  2100.  On  the  coast  of  the  Morea  there  are  several 
large  gulfs,  that  of  Arcadia  (Cypanstiui)  on  the  west,  Kalamata 
(litttmtatus)  and  Kolokythia  (Latonicui)  on  the  south  and  Nauplia 
(Argeluus)  on  the  east.  Between  Euboca  and  the  mainland  lie  the 
channel*  of  Trikeri.  Talanti  (Euboicum  Mare)  and  Egripo;  the  latter 
two  are  connected  by  the  »trait  of  Egripo  (Euripus).  This  strait, 
which  is  spanned  by  a  swing-bridge,  is  about  180  ft.  wide,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  unexplained  eccentricity  of  its  tide,  which  has 
purr  led  ancients  and  moderns  alike.  The  current  runs  at  the 
average  speed  of  5m.  an  hour,  but  continues  only  for  a 
one  direction,  changing  its  course,  it  is  said,  ten  or  twelve 
day;  it  is  sometime*  very  violent. 
There  are  no  volcanoes  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  but  every- 
:  trace*  of  volcanic  action  and  frequently  visitations  of  earth- 
quakes, for  it  lie*  near  a  centre  of  volcanic  agency,  the 
island  of  Santorin,  which  has  been  within  recent  years  in 
a  state  of  eruption.  There  is  an  extinct  crater  at  Mount 
Laphystium  {Granitic)  in  Boeotia.  The  mountain  of  Methane,  on 
the  coast  of  Argolis,  was  produced  by  a  volcanic  eruption  in  283  B.C. 
Earthquakes  laid  Thebe*  in  ruin*  in  1853,  destroyed  every  house  in 
Corinth  in  1858,  filled  up  the  Castaiian  spring  in  1870.  devastated 
Zante  ia  1893  and  the  district  of  Atalanta  in  1 894.  There  arc  hot 
springs  at  Thermopylae  and  other  places,  which  are  used  for  sanitary 
purpose*.  Various  part*  of  the  coast  exhibit  indications  of  up- 
heaval within  historical  time*.  On  the  coast  of  Elis  four  rocky 
islets  are  now  joined  to  the  land,  which  were  separate  from  it  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece.  There  are  traces  of  earlier  sea -beaches 
at  Corinth,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellada.  The  land  has  gained  so  much  that  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae which  was  extremely'  narrow  in  the  time  of  Lronidas  and 
his  three  hundred,  is  now  wide  enough  for  the  motions  of  a  whole 
army.  0-  D.  B.) 

Structurally,  Greece  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  an  eastern 
and  a  western.  The  former  includes  Thessaly,  Boeotia.  the  island 
of  Euboea.  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Argolis.  and.  throughout,  the  strike  of  the  beds  is  nearly 
from  west  to  east.  The  western  region  includes  the  Pindus  and  all 
the  parallel  ranges,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  excepting 
Argolis.  Here  the  folds  which  affect  t  he  M  esozoic  and  early  Tertiary 
strata  run  approximately  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  19th  century  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was 
believed  to  be  formed  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  but  later  researches  have 
that  the  su reposed  Cretaceous  beds  include  a  variety  of 
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schist*  and  limestone*,  followed  by  Palaeozoic.  Triassie  and  Liassic 
rocks.  The  oldest  beds  which  hitherto  have  yielded  fossils  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous  System  (Futulina  limestone  of  Euboca). 
Following  upon  these  older  beds  arc  the  great  limestone  masses  which 
cover  most  of  the  eastern  region,  and  which  are  now  known  to  include 
Jurassic,  Tithonian,  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  bed*. 
In  the  Pindus  and  the  Peloponnesus  these  bed*  are  overlaid  by  a 
series  of  shale*  and  platy  limestones  (Olonos  Limestone  of  the 
Peloponnesus),  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  Tertiary 
age.  It  has  now  been  shown,  however,  that  the  upper  scries  of 
limestones  has  been  brought  upon  the  top  of  the  lower  by  a  great 
overthmst.  Triassie  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Olonos  Lime- 
Hone  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  other  Mcsoroic  horizons  arc 
represented.  * 

The  earth  movements  which  produced  the  mountain  chains  of 
western  Greece  have  folded  the  Eocene  bed*  and  must  therefore 
be  of  post-Eocene  date.  The  Neogene  beds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  affected  by  the  folds,  although  by  faulting  without  folding  they 
have  in  some  place*  been  raised  to  a  height  of  nearly  6000  ft.  Tbey 
lie.  however,  chiefly  along  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys,  and  consist 
of  marls,  conglomerates  and  sands,  sometimes  with  seams  of  lignite. 
The  Pikermi  deposits,  of  late  Miocene  age. are  famous  for  their  rich 
mammalian  fauna. 

Although  the  folding  which  formed  the  mountain  chains  appears 
to  have  ceased.  Greece  is  (till  continually  shaken  by  earthquakes, 
and  these  earthquakes  arc  closely  connected  with  the  great  line* 
of  fracture  to  which  the  country  owes  its  outline.  Around  the 
narrow  gulf  which  separates  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  mainland, 
earthquakes  arc  particularly  frequent,  and  another  region  which  is 
often  shaken  is  the  south-western  corner  of  Greece,  the  peninsula  of 
Mewne."  Cf>.  La.) 

The  vegetation  of  Greece  in  general  resembles  that  of  southern 
Italy  while  presenting  many  types  common  to  that  of  Asia  " 
Owing  to  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  penin 
its  mountainous  surface  the  characteristic  flora  of  the 
Mediterranean  regions  is  often  found  in  juxtaposition  with 
that  of  central  Europe.  In  respect  to  its  vegetation  the  country 
may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  four  zones.  In  the  first,  extending 
from  the  sea-level  to  the  height  of  1500  ft.,  oranges,  olives,  dates, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  figs  and  vines  flourish,  and  cotton  and 
tobacco  are  grown.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  streams  are  found 
the  laurel,  myrtle,  oleander  and  lentisk,  together  with  the  plane  and 
white  poplar;  the  cypress  is  often  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
landscape,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  aromatic  plants.  The  second 
zone,  from  1500  to  3500  ft.,  is  the  region  of  the  oak,  chestnut  and 
other  British  trees.  In  the  third,  from  3500  to  5500  ft.,  the  beech 
is  the  characteristic  forest  tree;  the  Ahttt  eepkalonica  and  Pinut 
pinta  now  take  the  place  of  the  Pinut  kattptnstt,  which  grows 
everywhere  in  the  lower  region*.  Above  5500  ft.  is  the  Alpine 
region,  marked  by  small  plants,  lichens  and  mosses.  During  the 
short  period  of  spring  anemones  and  other  wild  flowers  enrich 
the  hillsides  with  magnificent  colouring;  in  June  all  verdure  dis- 
appears except  in  the  watered  districts  and  elevated  plateaus. 
The  asphodel  grows  abundantly  in  the  dry  rocky  soil ;  aloes,  planted 
in  rows,  form  impenetrable  hedges.  Medicinal  plants  are  numerous, 
such  as  the  Inula  IleUnium,  the  Uandratora  Oficinarum,  the 
Cokkicum  napolilanum  and  the  lteUtborni  oritnialit.  which  still 

f;rows  abundantly  near  Aspraspitia,  the  ancient  Anticyra.  at  the 
oot  of  Parnassus. 

The  fauna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Mediterranean  peninsulas, 
and  includes  some  species  found  in  Asia  Minor  but  not  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  The  lion  existed  in  northern  Greece  in  the  time  of  „_ 
Aristotle  and  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  Morea.  The  bear 
is  still  found  in  the  Pindus  range.  Wolves  are  common  in  all  the 
mountainous  regions  and  jackals  are  numerous  in  the  Morea.  Foxes 
are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  the  polecat  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  Attica  and  the  Morea;  the  lynx  is  now  rare.  The  wild 
boar  is  common  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Greece,  but  is  almost 
extinct  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  badger,  the  marten  and  the 
weasel  are  found  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands.  The  red 
deer,  the  fallow  deer  and  the  roe  exist  in  northern  Greece,  but  are 
becoming  scarce.  The  otter  is  rare.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  abund- 
ant in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Cyclades;  the 
two  species  never  occupy  the  same  district,  and  in  the  Cyclades 
some  islands  (Naxos,  Melos,  Tenos,  &c.)  form  the  exclusive  domain 
of  the  hares,  others  (Seriphos,  Kimolos,  Mykonos,  Ac.)  of  the  rabbits. 
In  Andros  alone  a  demarcation  has  been  arrived  at.  the  hares  retain- 
ing the  northern  and  the  rabbits  the  southern  portion  of  the  island. 


•For  the  Geology  of  Greece  see:  M.  Neumayr,  4c,  Denki.  k. 
Akad.Wiss.  Win,  matk.-nal.  CI.  vol.  xl.  (1880);  A.  Philippson,  Der 
Prtotxmntt  (Berlin,  l8o2)and"Beitragezur  Kenntnisdergriechischen 
Inselwelt."  PeUrm.  MtU.,  Erganz.-heft  No.  134  (lOOl);  R.  Lepsius. 
Gtolofit  ton  Allika  (Berlin.  189.3);  L.  Cayeux.  "  Phcnomencs  dc 
chamagc  dans  la  Mediterranee  orientale,"  C.  K.  Acad.  Sti.  Parii, 
vol.  exxxvi.  (1903)  pp.  474-476;  J.  Dr-prat,  "  Note  prcliminairc  sur  la 
"  Bull.  Soc.  Grot.  Franc*,  ser.  4,  vol.  iit. 
and  "  Note  sur  la  geologic  du  massif 


geologic  de  I'ile  d'Eubee, 
V 903). PP-  "9-2«.  P-  vii 
du  IVhon  et  sur  I  influ 


et  sur  I  influence  excrcee  par  le*  massifs  archcens  sur  la 
de  l  Egcide."  ik.  vol.  iv.  (1904).  pp.  299-338. 
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it  found  in  the  higher  mountain*,  tuch  as  Pindus. 
Tymphrestus.  The  Cretan  atnmi,  or  wild  goat 
j  C.  Wfofrm),  found  in  Antimclo*  and  said  to  exist 
faygctus,  the  jackal,  the  stellion,  and  the  chameleon  are  among 
the  Asiatic  species  not  found  westward  of  Greece.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  birds;  of  358  specie*  catalogued  two-third* are  migratory. 
Among  the  bird*  of  prey,  which  arc  very  numerous,  are  the  golden 
and  imperial  eagle,  the  yellow  vulture,  the  Cypaettu  barbaius,  and 
several  species  of  falcons.  The  celebrated  owl  of  Athena  (Athene 
n<xtua)  is  becoming  rare  at  Athen*.  but  still  haunt*  the  Acropoli* 
and  the  royal  garden ;  it  is  a  small  species,  found  everywhere  in  Greece. 
The  wild  goose  and  duck,  the  bustard,  partridge,  woodcock,  snipe, 
wood-pigeon  and  turtle-dove  are  numerous.  Immense  flocks  of 
quail*  visit  the  southern  coast  of  the  Morea,  where  they  arc  cap- 
tured in  great  numbers  and  exported  alive.  The  stork,  which  was 
common  in  the  Turkish  epoch,  ha*  now  become  scarce.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  reptiles,  of  which  sixty-one  species  have  been 
catalogued.  The  saurian*  are  all  harmless;  among  them  the 
stellion  (SteUio  vuiraris),  commonly  called  «po>61<iXoi  in  Mykonos 
and  Crete,  is  believed  by  Heldrcich  to  have  furnished  a  name  to  the 
crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Herod,  ii.  69).  There  arc  five  species  of 
tortoise  and  nine  of  Amphibia.  Of  the  serpents,  which  are  numerous, 
there  are  only  two  dangerous  species,  the  Vipera  ammodyl/t  and  the 
Vipera  aspis;  the  first-named  is  common.  Among  the  marine 
fauna  are  the  dolphins,  familiar  in  the  legends  and  sculpture  of 
antiquity: 'in  the  clear  water  of  the  Aegean  they  often  afford  a 
beautiful  spectacle  as  they  play  round  ships;  porpoises  and  whales 
are  sometimes  seen.  Sea-fish,  of  which  246  species  have  been 
ascertained,  are  very  abundant. 

The  climate  of  Greece,  like  that  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Balkan 
j  is  liabte  to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  prevail 
in  Spain  and  Italy;  the  difference  is  due  to  the  general 
contour  of  the  peninsula,  which  assimilates  its  climatic 
1  to  those  of  the  European  mainland.  Another  distinctive 
feature  is  the  great  variety  of  local  contrasts;  the  rapid  transitions 
are  the  natural  effect  of  diversity  in  the  geographical  configuration  of 
the  country.  Within  a  few  hours  it  is  po\siblc  to  pass  from  winter  to 
spring  and  from  spring  to  summer.  The  spring  is  short;  the  sun 
is  already  powerful  in  March,  but  the  increasing  warmth  is  often 
checked  by  cold  northerly  winds;  in  many  places  the  corn  harvest 
is  cut  in  May,  when  southerly  winds  prevail  and  the  temperature 
rises  rapidly.  The  great  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  throughout  the 
whole  region  of  the  archipelago  by  the  Etesian  winds,  which  blow 
regutarly  from  the  N.E.  for  forty  to  fifty  days  in  July  and  August. 
This  current  of  cool  dry  air  from  the  north  is  due  to  the  vacuum 
resulting  from  intense  heat  in  the  region  of  the  Sahara.  The  healthy 
Etesian  winds  arc  generally  replaced  towards  the  end  of  summer  by 
the  southerly  Libas  or  sirocco,  which,  when  blowing  strongly, 
resembles  the  blast  from  a  furnace  and  is  most  injurious  to  health. 
The  sirocco  affects,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  other  countries  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  and  even  Rumania.  The  mean  summer 
temperature  >s  about  79*  Fahr.  The  autumn  is  the  least  healthy 
season  of  the  year  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  humidity,  especially 
in  October  and  November.  At  the  end  of  October  snow  reappears  on 
the  higher  mountains,  remaining  on  the  summits  till  June.  The 
winter  is  mild,  and  even  in  January  there  are,  as  a  rule,  many  warm 
clear  days;  but  the  recurrence  of  biting  northerly  winds  and  cold 
blast*  from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the  rapid  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold  and  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  sunshine  and  shade, 
render  the  climate  somewhat  treacherous  and  unsuitable  for  invalids. 
Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  maritime  and  lowland  districts  and  frost  is 
rare.  The  meanwintertemperatureisfrom4.8*to55*Fahr.  Thcrain- 
fall  varies  greatly  according  to  localities;  it  is  greatest  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  ($3-34  ins. at  Corfu),  in  Arcadia  and  in  the  other  mountainous 
districts,  and  least  on  the  Aegean  littoral  and  in  the  Cycladcs;  in 
Attica,  the  driest  region  in  Greece,  it  is  16-1  ins.  The  wettest 
months  are  November,  December  and  January;  the  driest  July 
and  August,  when,  except  for  a  few  thunder-storms,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  rainfall.  The  rain  generally  accompanies  southerly  or  *  >u  1  h- 
westerly  winds.  In  all  the  maritime  districts  the  sea  breeze  greatly 
modifies  tbetcmpcraturc; it  beginsabout9  a.m. .attains  its  maximum 
force  soon  after  noon,  and  ceases  about  an  hour  after  sunset.  Greece 
is  renowned  for  the  clearness  of  its  climate;  foes  and  mists  are 
almost  unknown.  In  most  years,  however,  only  four  or  five  days 
are  recorded  in  which  the  sky  is  perfectly  cloudless.  The  natural 
healthiness  of  the  climate  is  counteracted  in  the  towns,  especially 
in  Athens,  by  deficient  sanitation  and  by  stifling  clouds  of  dust, 
which  propagate  infection  and  arc  peculiarly  hurtful  in  cases  of 
ophthalmia  and  pulmonary  disease.  Malarial  fever  is  endemic  in 
the  marshy  districts,  especially  in  the  autumn. 

The  area  of  the  country  was  18,341  sq.rn.  before  the  acquisition 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1864,  19,381  sq.  m.  prior  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus  in  1881,  and 
24,552  sq.  m.  at  the  census  in  1896.  If  we  deduct  152 
'fff„"  »q.  m.,  the  extent  of  territory  ceded  to  Turkey  after 
the  war  of  1897,  the  area  of  Greece  in  1908  would  be 
1  sq.  m.   Other  authorities  give  25,164  and  25,136  sq.  m. 


as  the  area  prior  to  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  in  1898.' 
The  population  in  1896  was  2,433,806,  or  991  to  the  sq.  m., 
the  population  of  the  territories  annexed  in  1881  being  approxi- 
mately 35°.ooo;  and  2,631,952  in  1907,  or  107-8  to  the  sq.  m. 
(according  to  the  official  estimate  of  the  area),  showing  an 
increase  of  198,146  or  o-8i%  per  annum,  as  compared  with 
161  %  during  the  period  between  1806  and  18S9;  tbe  diminished 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  emigration.  Tbe  population  by  sex 
in  1907  is  given  as  1,324,942  males  and  1,307,010  females  (or 
50-3%  males  to  49  6  females).  The  preponderance  of  males, 
which  was  52%  to  48%  females  in  1806,  has  also  been  reduced 
by  emigration;  it  is  most  marked  in  the  northern  departments, 
especially  in  Larissa.  Only  in  the  departments  of  Arcadia, 
Eurytania,  Corinth,  Cephalonia,  Laccdacmon,  Laconia,  Phocis, 
Argolis  and  in  the  Cydades,  is  the  female  population  in  excess 
of  the  male. 

Neither  the  census  of  1896  nor  that  of  1 8*)  gave  any  classification 
by  professions,  religion  or  language.  The  following  figures,  which 
are  only  approximate,  were  derived  from  unofficial  sources  in  1901 : — 
agricultural  and  pastoral  employments  444,000;  industries  64.200; 
traders  and  their  employes  118,000;  labourers  and  servants  31.300; 
various  professions  15.700;  officials  12,000;  clergy  about  6000; 
lawyers  4000;  physicians  2500.  In  1879,  1,635.698  of  the  popula- 
tion were  returned  as  Orthodox  Christians,  14,677  as  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  2652  as  Jews,  and  740  as  of  other  religions.  The 
annexation  of  Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus  is  stated  to  have  added 
24.165  Mahommedan  subjects  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  these,  however,  emigrated  immediately  after  tbe 
annexation,  and,  although  a  certain  number  subsequently  returned, 
the  total  Mahommedan  population  in  Greece  was  estimated  to  be 
under  5000  in  1 908.  A  number  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  these 
regions,  estimated  at  about  50,000,  retained  Turkish  nationality  with 
the  object  of  escaping  military  service.  The  Albanian  population, 
estimated  at  200.000  by  Finlav  in  1S51.  still  probably  exceeds 
120,000.  It  is  gradually  being  absorbed  in  the  Hellenic  population. 
In  1870,  37,508  persons  (an  obviously  untrustworthy  figure)  were 
returned  as  speaking  Albanian  only.  In  1879  the  number  is  given  as 
58,858.  The  Vl.it  h  population,  which  has  been  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  Thessaly,  numbers  about  60,000.  The  number  of 
foreign  residents  is  unknown.  The  Italians  are  the  most  numerous, 
numbering  about  11.000.  Some  1500  persons,  mostly  Maltese, 
possess  British  nationality. 

By  a  law  of  27  November  I S09.  Greece,  which  had  hitherto  been 
divided  into  sixteen  departments  (•Asms)  was  1 
six  departments.  1 

Department}. 
1  Attica.  . 
Boeotia  . 
Phthiotis. 
Phocis 
Aetolia  and 

nania  . 
Eurytania 
Arta  .  . 
Trikkala  . 
Karditsa  . 
Larissa 
Magnesia. 
Euboea 


3- 

3 
4 

s 

6 

I 

9 
to 
11 
12 

13  Argolis 


Acar- 


Pep. 

341.247 
65,816 

1 12.328 
62,246 

UM05 
47.192 
41.280 
90.548 

102,742 
1  '6,903 
81,943 


Departments. 

14  Corinth    .  . 

15  Arcadia    .  . 

16  Achaca     .  . 

17  Elis     .    .  . 

18  Triphylia 

19  Messcnia  . 


Pep. 
7M29 
162.324 
150,918 
103.810 
90.523 
127.991 
61.522 
87,106 

22  Corfu   99.571 

.  71,2g 


24  Lcucas  (with  Ithaca) 

25  Zante  

26  Cycladcs  , 


42.502 

>3oj;» 


The  population  is  densest  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  exceeding  307  per 
sq.  m.  The  departments  of  Acarnania,  Phocis  and  Euboea  are  tbe 
most  thinly  inhabited  (about  58,61  and  66  per  sq.  m.  respective!)'). 

Vary  little  information  is  obtainable  with  regard  to  the  movement 
of  the  population;  no  register  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  is 
kept  in  Greece.  The  only  official  statistics  are  found  in  the  periodical 
returns  of  the  mortality  in  the  twelve  principal  towns,  according  to 
which  the  yearly  average  of  deaths  in  these  towns  for  the  five  years 
1903-1907  was  approximately  10,253.  or  *3-8  per  1000;  of  these 
more  than  a  quarter  are  ascribed  to  pulmonary  consumption,  due  in 
the  main  to  defective  sanitation.  Both  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate 
are  low,  being  27-6  and  20-7  per  1000  respectively.  Infant  mortality 
is  slight,  and  in  point  of  longevity  Greece  compares  favourably  with 
most  other  European  countries.  The  number  of  illegitimate  bi/ths 
is  12-23  per  1000;  these  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  towns. 

Of  the  total  population  28-5%  arc  stated  to  live  in  towns.  The 
population  of  the  principal  towns  is: — 


Athens  . 
Peiraeus 
Patras  . 


1806. 
111,486 
43.848 

37.9*5 


1007. 
>67.479 
73.579 
37.7*4 
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1896.  1907. 

Trikkala           .     ,     .  21.149  17.809 

Hcrmopolu  (Syra)  .  18.760  18.132 

Corfu   18.581  18.254 » 

Volo    16.788  13,563 

Larissa   15.373  18,001 

Zante   14.906  13.580 

Kalamata     ....  14.798  15.397 

Pyrgos    .    .    .    '.    ,  12.708  13.690 

Trifx>li»   10.465  10,789 

Chalci»   8,661  10,958 

Laurium      ....  7,926  10,007 

No  trustworthy  information  it  obtainable  with  regard  to  immigra- 
tion and  emigration,  of  which  no  statistic*  have  ever  been  kept. 
Emigration,  which  was  formerly  in  the  main  to  Egypt  and  Rumania, 
is  now  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
principal  exodus  is  from  Arcadia,  Laconia  and  Maina;  the  emigrants 
from  these  districts,  estimated  at  about  14,000  annually,  are  for  the 
most  part  young  men  approaching  the  age  of  military  service.  Accord- 
ing to  American  statistics  12,431  Creeks  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Greece  during  the  period  1869-1898  and  130,154  in 
1899-1907:  a  considerable  number,  however,  have  returned  to 
Greece,  and  those  remaining  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1907 
were  estimated  at  between  136,000  and  138.000;  this  number  was 
considerably  reduced  in  1908  by  immigration.  Since  1896  the 
tendency  to  emigration  has  received  a  notable  and  somewhat 
alarming  impulse.  There  is  an  increasing  immigration  into  the 
towns  from  the  rural  districts,  which  are  gradually  becoming  depopu- 
lated). Both  movements  are  due  in  part  to  the  preference  of  the 
Creeks  for  a  town  life  and  in  part  to  distaste  for  military  service, 
but  in  the  main  to  the  poverty  of  the  peasant  population,  whose 
condition  and  interests  have  been  neglected  by  the  government. 

Greece  is  inhabited  by  three  races — the  Greeks,  the  Albanians 
:  Vlachs.  The  Greeks  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
have  to  a  large  extent  absorbed  the  other  races;  the 
process  of  assimilation  has  been  especially  rapid  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Greek  kingdom.  Like  most 
European,  nations,  the  modem  Greeks  are  a  mixed  race.  The 
question  of  their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned 
controversy;  their  presumed  descent  from  the  Greeks  of  the 
classical  epoch  has  proved  a  national  asset  of  great  value; 
during  the  period  of  their  struggle  for  independence  it  won 
them  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  PhithcUenes,  it  inspired  the 
enthusiasm  of  Byron,  Victor  Hugo,  and  a  host  of  minor  poets, 
and  it  has  furnished  a  pleasing  illusion  to  generations  of  scholarly 
tourists  who  delight  to  discover  in  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
country  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  with  which  they 
have  been  familiarized  by  the  literature  and  art  of  antiquity. 
This  amiable  tendency  is  encouraged  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
who  possess  an  implicit  faith  in  their  illustrious  ancestry.  The 
discussion  of  the  question  entered  a  very  acrimonious  stage  with 
the  appearance  in  1830  of  Fallmeraycrs  History  of  the  Morca 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Faflmerayer  maintained  that  after 
the  great  Slavonic  immigration  at  the  close  of  the  Sth  century  the 
original  population  of  northern  Greece  and  the  Morca,  which 
had  already  been  much  reduced  during  the  Roman  period,  was 
practically  supplanted  by  the  Slavonic  element  and  that  the 
Greeks  of  modem  times  arc  in  fact  Byzantinized  Slavs.  This 
theory  was  subjected  to  exhaustive  criticism  by  Ross,  Hopf, 
Finlay  and  other  scholars,  and  although  many  of  Fallmeraycr's 
conclusions  remain  unshaken,  the  view  is  now  generally  held  that 
the  base  of  the  population  both  in  the  mainland  and  the  Morca 
is  Hellenic,  not  Slavonic.  During  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
Greece  bad  been  subjected  to  Slavonic  incursions  which  resulted 
in  no  permanent  settlements.  After  the  great  plague  of  746-747, 
however,  large  tracts  of  depopulated  country  were  colonized 
by  Slavonic  immigrants;  the  towns  remained  in  the  hands  of 
(he  Greeks,  marly  of  whom  emigrated  to  Constantinople.  In 
the  Morca  the  Slavs  established  themselves  principally  in 
Arcadia  and  the  region  of  Taygetus,  extending  their  settlements 
into  Achaia,  Elis,  Laconia  and  the  promontory  of  Tacnaron; 
in  the  mainland  they  occupied  portions  of  Acarnania,  Aetolia, 
Don's  and  Phocis.  Slavonic  place-names  occurring  in  all  these 
districts  confirm  the  evidence  of  history  with  regard  to  this 
immigration.  The  Slavs,  who  were  not  a  maritime  race,  did 
:  the  Aegean  Islands,  but  a  few  Slavonic 
1  Including  suburbs. 


in  Crete  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  invaders  reached  that 
island.  The  Slavonic  settlements  in  the  Morca  proved  more 
permanent  than  those  in  northern  Greece,  which  were  attacked 
by  the  armies  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  But  even  in  the 
Morca  the  Greeks,  or  "  Romans  "  as  they  called  themselves 
fPupatot),  who  had  been  left  undisturbed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula,  eventually  absorbed  the  alien  clement,  which 
disappeared  after  the  15th  century.  In  addition  to  the  place- 
names  the  only  remaining  traces  of  the  Slav  immigration  are  the 
Slavonic  type  of  features,  which  occasionally  recurs,  especially 
among  the  Arcadian  peasants,  and  a  few  customs  and  traditions. 
Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  remarkable  power  of 
assimilation  which  the  Greeks  possessed  in  virtue  of  their 
superior  civilization,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hellenic  clement  must  always  have  been  the  most  numerous  in 
order  to  effect  so  complete  an  absorption.  This  element  has 
apparently  undergone  no  essential  change  since  the  epoch  of 
Roman  domination.  The  destructive  invasions  of  the  Goths  in 
a.o.  267  and  395  introduced  no  new  ethnic  feature;  the  various 
races  which  during  the  middle  ages  obtained  partial  or  complete 
mastery  in  Greece — the  Franks,  the  Venetians,  the  Turks- 
contributed  no  appreciable  ingredient  to  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  modem  Greeks  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  in  the 
main  the  descendants  of  the  population  which  inhabited  Greece 
in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Byzantine  rule.  Owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  various  causes,  historical,  social  and  economic,  that 
population  was  composed  of  many  heterogeneous  elements  and 
represented  in  a  very  limited  degree  the  race  which  repulsed 
the  Persians  and  built  the  Parthenon.  The  internecine  conflicts 
of  the  Greek  communities,  wars  with  foreign  powers  and  the 
deadly  struggles  of  factions  in  the  various  cities,  had  to  a  large 
extent  obliterated  the  old  race  of  free  citizens  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Roman  period.  The  extermination  of  the  Plataeans  by 
the  Spartans  and  of  the  Melians  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  proscription  of  Athenian  citizens  after 
the  war,  the  massacre  of  the  Corcyraean  oligarchs  by  the 
democratic  party,  the  slaughter  of  the  Thebans  by  Alexander 
and  of  the  Corinthians  by  Mummius,  are  among  the  more 
familiar  instances  of  the  catastrophes  which  overtook  the  civic 
element  in  the  Greek  cities;  the  void  can  only  have  been  filled 
from  the  ranks  of  the  metics  or  resident  aliens  and  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  far  more  numerous  slave  population.  Of  the  latter 
a  portion  was  of  Hellenic  origin;  when  a  city  was  taken  the 
males  of  military  age  were  frequently  put  to  the  sword,  but  the 
women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves;  in  Laconia  and  Thessaty 
there  was  a  serf  population  of  indigenous  descent.  In  the  classical 
period  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Attica  were  slaves  and  of 
the  remainder  half  were  metics.  In  the  Roman  period  the  number 
of  slaves  enormously  increased,  the  supply  being  maintained  from 
the  regions  on  the  borders  of  the  empire;  the  same  influences 
which  in  Italy  extinguished  the  small  landed  proprietors  and 
created  the  latifundia  prevailed  also  in  Greece.  The  purely 
Hellenic  population,  now  greatly  diminished,  congregated  in  the 
towns;  the  large  estates  which  replaced  the.  small  freeholds 
were  cultivated  by  slaves  and  managed  or  farmed  by  slaves  or 
freedmcn,  and  wide  tracts  of  country  were  wholly  depopulated. 
How  greatly  the  free  citizen  element  had  diminished  by  the  close 
of  the  1st  century  a.d.  may  be  judged  from  the  estimate  of 
Plutarch  that  all  Greece  could  not  furnish  more  than  3000 
hoplites.  The  composite  population  which  replaced  the  ancient 
Hellenic  stock  became  completely  Hcllcnizcd.  According  to 
craniologisu  the  modem  Greeks  are  brachycephalous  while 
the  ancient  race  is  stated  to  have  been  dolichocephalous,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  any  such  generalization  with  regard 
to  the  ancients  can  be  conclusively  established.  The  Aegean 
islanders  are  more  brachycephalous  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mainland,  though  apparently  of  purer  Greek  descent.  No 
general  conception  of  the  facial  type  of  the  ancient  race  can  be 
derived  from  the  highly-idealized  statues  of  deities,  heroes  and 
athletes;  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  portrait  statues  it  was 
very  varied.  Among  the  modem  Greeks  the  same  variety  of 
features  prevails;  the  face  is  usually  oval,  the  nose 
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long  and  somewhat  aquiline,  the  teeth  regular,  and  the  eyes 
remarkably  bright  and  full  of  animation.  The  country-folk  are, 
as  a  rule,  tall  and  well-made,  though  slightly  built  and  rather 
meagre;  their  form  is  graceful  and  supple  in  movement.  The 
urban  population,  as  elsewhere,  is  physically  very  inferior. 
The  women  oftert  display  a  refined  and  delicate  beauty  which 
disappears  at  an  early  age.  The  best  physical  types  of  the  race 
are  found  in  Arcadia,  in  the  Aegean  Islands  and  in  Crete. 

The  Albanian  population  extends  over  all  Attica  and  Megaris 
(except  the  towns  of  Athens,  Peiraeus  and  Megara),  the  greater 
part  of  Boeotia,  the  eastern  districts  of  Locris,  the  southern  half 
of  Euboca  and  the  northern  side  of  Andros,  the  whole  of  the 
islands  of  Salamis,  Hydra,  Spetsae  and  Poros,  and  part  of  Acgina, 
the  whole  of  Corinlhia  and  Argolis,  the  northern  districts  of 
Arcadia  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Achaea.  There  are  also  small 
Albanian  groups  in  Laconia  and  Mcssenia  (see  Albania).  The 
Albanians,  who  call  themselves  Shkyipttar,  and  are  called  by 
the  Greeks  Artanitat  ('Ap^anriu),  belong  to  the  Tosk  or 
southern  branch  of  the  race;  their  immigration  took  place  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  Their  first  settlements  in  the 
Morca  were  made  in  IJ47-IJSS-  The  Albanian  colonisation  was 
first  checked  by  the  Turks;  in  1454  an  Albanian  insurrection  in 
the  Morca  against  Byzantine  rule  was  crushed  by  the  Turkish 
general  Tura  Khan,  whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Palaeo- 
logi.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Albanians  in  Greece  retained 
their  Christian  faith  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  The  failure 
of  the  insurrection  of  1770  was  followed  by  a  settlement  of 
Moslem  Albanians,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Turks  to 
suppress  the  revolt.  The  Christian  Albanians  have  long  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  Greeks  while  retaining  their  own  customs 
and  language  and  rarely  intermarrying  with  their  neighbours. 
They  played  a  brilliant  part  during  the  War  of-  Independence, 
and  furnished  the  Greeks  with  many  of  their  most  distinguished 
leaders.  The  process  of  their  Hcllcnization,  which  scarcely 
began  till  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  has  been 
somewhat  slow;  most  of  the  men  can  now  speak  Greek,  but 
Albanian  is  still  the  language  of  the  household.  The  Albanians, 
who  are  mainly  occupied  with  agriculture,  are  less  quick-witted, 
less  versatile,  and  less  addicted  to  politics  than  the  Greeks,  who 
regard  them  as  intellectually  their  inferiors.  A  vigorous  and 
manly  race,  they  furnish  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Greek  army, 
and  also  make  excellent  sailors. 

The  Vlachs,  who  call  themselves  Arom&ni,  1.  e.  Romans,  form 
another  important  foreign  clement  in  the  population  of  Greece. 
They  arc  found  principally  in  Pindus  (the  Agrapha  district),  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Thessaly,  Othrys.  Oeta,  the  mountains 
of  Boeotia,  Aetolia  and  Acarnania;  they  have  a  few  settlements 
in  Euboca.  They  are  for  the  most  part  either  nomad  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  or  carriers  (kiradjis).  They  apparently  descend 
from  the  Latinized  provincials  of  the  Roman  epoch  who  took 
refuge  in  the  higher  mountains  from  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians and  Slavs  (see  Vlachs  and  Macedonia).  In  the  13th 
century  the  Via  eh  principality  of  "  Great  Walachia  "  (Mcy&Xif 
BXagia)  included  Thessaly  and  southern  Macedonia  as  far  as 
Castoria;  its  capital  was  at  Hypati  near  Lamia.  Acarnania 
and  Aetolia  were  known  as  "  Lesser  Walachia."  The  urban 
clement  among  the  Vlachs  has  been  almost  completely  Hcllenizcd ; 
it  has  always  displayed  great  aptitude  for  commerce,  and  Athens 
owes  many  of  its  handsomest  buildings  to  the  benefactions 
of  wealthy  Vlach  merchants.  The  nomad  population  in  the 
mountains  has  retained  its  distinctive  nationality  and  customs 
together  with  its  Latin  language,  though  most  of  the  men  can 
speak  Greek.  Like  the  Albanians,  the  pastoral  Vlachs  seldom 
intermarry  with  the  Greeks;  they  occasionally  lake  Greek  wives, 
but  never  give  their  daughters  to  Greeks;  many  of  them  arc 
illiterate,  and  their  children  rarely  attend  the  schools.  Owing 
to  their  deficient  intellectual  culture  they  are  regarded  with 
disdain  by  the  Greeks,  who  employ  the  term  £Xax<*  to  denote 
not  only  a  shepherd  but  an  ignorant  rustic. 

A  considerable  Italian  element  was  introduced  into  the  Ionian 
Islands  during  the  middle  ages  owing  to  their  prolonged  sub- 
jection to  Latin  princes  and  subsequently  (till  1797)  to  the 


Venetian  republic.  The  Italians  intermarried  with  the  Greeks; 
Italian  became  the  language  of  the  upper  classes,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  was  declared  the  state  religion.  The  peasantry, 
however,  retained  the  Greek  language  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Eastern  Church;  during  the  past  century  the  Italian  ekmeat 
was  completely  absorbed  by  the  Greek  population. 

The  Turkish  population  in  Greece,  which  numbered  about 
70,000  before  the  war  of  liberation,  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle  or  emigrated  at  its  conclusion.  The  Turks  ta 
Thessaly  are  mainly  descended  cither  from  colonists  established 
in  the  country  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  or  from  immigrants 
from  Asia  Minor,  who  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century-, 
they  derive  their  name  Konariots  from  Iconium  (Konia).  Many 
of  the  beys  or  land-owning  class  are  the  lineal  representatives 
of  the  Seljuk  nobles  who  obtained  fiefs  under  the  feudal  system 
introduced  here  and  in  Macedonia  by  the  Sultan  Bay  end  L 

Notwithstanding  their  composite  origin,  their  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  their  cosmopolitan  instincts,  the 
modem  Greeks  are  a  remarkably  homogeneous  people,  ^j..., 
differing  markedly  in  character  from  neighbouring  ltMr»» 
races,  united  by  a  common  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  national  aims,  and  profoundly  convinced  of  their 
superiority  to  other  nations.  Their  distinctive  character, 
combined  with  their  traditional  tendency  to  regard  non-Helkck 
peoples  as  barbarous,  has,  indeed,  to  some  extent  counteracted 
the  results  of  their  great  energy  and  seal  in  the  assimilation  of 
other  races;  the  advantageous  position  which  they  attained  U 
an  early  period  under  Turkish  rule  owing  to  their  superior 
civilization,  their  versatility,  their  wealth,  and  their  monopoly 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power  would  probably  have  enabled  them  to 
Hellenize  permanently  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
had  their  attitude  towards  other  Christian  races  been  more 
sympathetic.  Always  the  most  civilized  race  in  the  East,  they 
have  successively  influenced  their  Macedonian,  Roman  and 
Turkish  conquerors,  and  their  remarkable  intellectual  endow- 
ments bid  fair  to  secure  them  a  brilliant  position  in  the  future. 
The  intense  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Greeks  may  be  compared  via 
that  of  the  Hungarians;  it  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  arrogance 
and  intolerance;  it  sometimes  blinds  their  judgment  and  invohes 
them  in  ill-considered  enterprises,  but  it  nevertheless  oners  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  their  nat  total 
aims.  All  Greeks,  in  whatever  country  they  may  reside,  wort 
together  for  the  realization  of  the  Great  Idea  (j  ModXif  'I«««>— 
the  supremacy  of  Hellenism  in  the  East — and  to  this  object  they 
freely  devote  their  time,  their  wealth  and  their  talents;  the 
large  fortunes  which  they  amass  abroad  arc  often  bequeathed 
for  the  foundation  of  various  institutions  in  Greece  or  Turkey, 
for  the  incrcase'of  the  national  fleet  and  army,  or  for  the  spread 
of  Hellenic  influence  in  the  Levant.  This  patriotic  sentiment  is 
unfortunately  much  exploited  by  self-seeking  demagogues  and 
publicists,  who  rival  each  other  in  exaggerating  the  natior-il 
pretensions  and  in  pandering  to  the  national  vanity.  In  no  other 
country  is  the  passion  for  politics  so  intense;  "  keen  political 
discussions  arc  constantly  going  on  at  the  cafes;  the  newspapers, 
which  arc  extraordinarily  numerous  and  generally  of  little  value, 
are  literally  devoured,  and  every  measure  of  the  government  is 
violently  criticized  and  ascribed  to  interested  motives."  The 
influence  of  the  journals  is  enormous;  even  the  waiters  in  the 
cafes  and  domestic  servants  have  their  favourite  newspaper, 
and  discourse  fluently  on  the  political  problems  of  the  day- 
Much  of  the  national  energy  is  wasted  by  this  continued  political 
fever;  it  is  diverted  from  practical  aims,  and  may  be  said  to 
evaporate  in  words.  The  practice  of  independent  critieisa 
tends  to  indiscipline  in  the  organized  public  services;  it  has 
been  remarked  that  every  Greek  soldier  is  a  general  and  every 
sailor  an  admiral.  During  the  war  of  1897  a  young  naval 
lieutenant  telegraphed  to  the  minister  of  war  condemning  the 
measures  taken  by  his  admiral,  and  his  action  was  applauded 
by  several  journals.  There  is  also  little  discipline  in  the  ranks 
of  political  parties,  whkh  arc  held  together,  not  by  any  detxtu* 
principle,  but  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  leaders;  defettioo 
are  frequent,  and  as  a  rule  each  deputy  in  the  Chamber  makes 
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his  terms  with  his  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  independent 
character  of  the  Creeks  is  favourably  illustrated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Greece  is  the  only  country  in  the  Balkan  peninsula 
in  which  the  government  cannot  count  on  securing  a  majority 
by  official  pressure  at  the  elections.  Few  scruples  are  observed 
in  political  warfare,  but  attacks  on  private  life  arc  rare.  The 
love  of  free  discussion  is  inherent  in  the  strongly-rooted  demo- 
cratic instinct  of  the  Greeks.  They  are  in  spirit  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  European  peoples;  no  trace  of  Latin  feudalism  survives, 
and  aristocratic  pretensions  arc  ridiculed.  In  social  life  there 
is  no  artificial  distinction  of  classes;  all  titles  of  nobility  are 
forbidden;  a  few  families  descended  from  the  chiefs  in  the 
War  of  Independence  enjoy  a  certain  pre-eminence,  but  wealth' 
and,  still  more,  political  or  literary  notoriety  constitute  the 
principal  claim  to  social  consideration.  The  Greeks  display  great 
intellectual  vivacity;  tbey  are  clever,  inquisitive,  quick-witted 
and  ingenious,  but  not  profound;  sustained  mental  industry 
and  careful  accuracy  arc  distasteful  to  them,  and  their  aversion 
to  manual  labour  is  still  more  marked.  Even  the  agricultural 
class  is  but  moderately  industrious;  abundant  opportunities 
for  relaxation  are  provided  by  the  numerous  church  festivals. 
The  desire  for  instruction  is  intense  even  in  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  community;  rhetorical  and  literary  accomplishments 
possess  a  greater  attraction  for  the  majority  than  the  fields  of 
modern  science.  The  number  of  persons  who  seek  to  qualify 
for  the  learned  professions  is  excessive;  they  form  a  superfluous 
element  in  the  community,  an  educated  proletariat,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  various  political  parties  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
state  employment  and  spending  an  idle  existence  in  the  cafes 
and  the  streets  when  their  party  is  out  of  power.  In  disposition 
the  Greeks  are  lively,  cheerful,  plausible,  tactful,  sympathetic; 
very  affable  with  strangers,  hospitable,  kind  to  their  servants 
and  dependants,  remarkably  temperate  and  frugal  in  their 
habits,  amiable  and  united  in  family  life.  Drunkenness  is 
almost  unknown,  thrift  is  universally  practised;  the  standard 
of  sexual  morality  is  high,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
illegitimacy  is  extremely  rare.  The  faults  of  the  Greeks  must 
in  a  large  degree  be  attributed  to  their  prolonged  subjection  to 
alien  races;  their  cleverness  often  degenerates  into  cunning, 
their  ready  invention  into  mendacity,  their  thrift  into  avarice, 
their  fertility  of  resource  into  trickery  and  fraud.  Dishonesty- 
is  not  a  national  vice,  but  many  who  would  scorn  to  steal  will 
not  hesitate  to  compass  illicit  gains  by  duplicity  and  misrepre- 
sentation; deceit,  indeed,  is  often  practised  gratuitously  for 
the  mere  intellectual  satisfaction  which  it  affords.  In  the 
astuteness  of  their  monetary  dealings  the  Greeks  proverbially 
surpass  the  Jews,  but  fall  short  of  the  Armenians;  their  remark- 
able aptitude  for  business  is  sometimes  marred  by  a  certain 
short-sightedness  which  pursues  immediate  profits  at  the  cost 
of  ulterior  advantages.  Their  vanity  and  egoism,  which  are 
admitted  by  even  the  most  favourable  observers,  render  (hem 
jealous,  exacting,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  flattery.  In 
common  with  other  southern  European  peoples  the  Greeks  are 
extremely  excitable;  their  passionate  disposition  is  prone  to  take 
offence  at  slight  provocation,  and  trivial  quarrels  not  infre- 
quently result  in  homicide.  They  arc  religious,  but  by  no  means 
fanatical,  except  in  regard  to  politico-religious  questions  affecting 
their  national  aims.  In  general  the  Greeks  may  be  described 
as  a' clever,  ambitious  and  versatile  people,  capable  of  great 
effort  and  sacrifice,  but  deficient  in  some  of  the  more  solid 
qualities  which  make  for  national  greatness. 

The  customs  and  habits  o(  the  Greek  peasantry,  in  which 
the  observances  of  the  classical  age  may  often  be  traced,  together 
c»uom».  w'tn  tnc'r  'c8cn<'*  an(f  traditions,  have  furnished  an 
interesting  subject  of  investigation  to  many  writers 
(see  Bibiiegrdphy  below).  In  the  towns  the  more  cosmopolitan 
population  has  largely  adopted  the  "  European  "  mode  of  life, 
and  the  upper  classes  show  a  marked  preference  for  French 
manners  and  usages.  In  both  town  and  country,  however,  the 
influence  of  oriental  ideas  is  still  apparent,  due  in  part  to  the 
long  period  of  Turkish  domination,  in  part  to  the  contact  of 
the  Greeks  with  Asiatic  races  at  all  epochs  of  their  history.  In 


the  rural  districts,  especially,  the  women  lead  a  somewhat 
secluded  life  and  occupy  a  subject  position;  they  wait  at  table, 
and  only  partake  of  the  meal  when  the  men  of  the  family  have 
been  served.  In  most  parts  of  continental  Greece  the  women 
work  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  Aegean  Islands  and  Crete  they  rarely 
leave  the  house.  Like  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  have  a  great 
partiality  for  coffee,  which  can  always  be  procured  even  in  the 
remotest  hamlets;  the  Turkish  practice  of  carrying  a  string  of 
beads  or  rosary  (combcloio),  which  provides  an  occupation  for 
the  hands,  is  very  common.  Many  of  the  observances  in  con- 
nexion with  births,  christenings,  weddings  and  funerals  are  very 
interesting  and  in  some  cases  are  evidently  derived  from  remote 
antiquity.  Nuptial  ceremonies  are  elaborate  and  protracted; 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  they  continue  for  three 
weeks.  In  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  a  marriage  the 
question  of  the  bride's  dowry  plays  a  very  important  part;  a 
girl  without  a  dowry  often  remains  unmarried,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  excess  of  the  male  over  the  female  population. 
Immediately  afterthe  christ  eningofafcmalcchildher  parents  be  gin 
to  lay  up  her  portion,  and  young  men  often  refrain  from  marrying 
until  their  sisters  have  been  settled  in  life.  The  dead  are  carried 
to  the  tomb  in  an  open  coffin;  in  the  country  districts  profes- 
sional mourners  arc  engaged  to  chant  dirges;  the  body  is  washed 
with  wine  and  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  A  valedictory 
oration  is  pronounced  at  the  grave.  Many  superstitions  still 
prevail  among  the  peasantry;  the  belief  in  the  vampire  and  the 
evil  eye  is  almost  universal.  At  Athens  and  in  the  larger  towns 
many  handsome  dwelling-houses  may  be  seen,  but  the  upper 
classes  have  no  predilection  for  rural  life,  and  their  country 
houses  are  usually  mere  farmsteads,  which  they  rarely  visit. 
In  the  more  fertile  district*  two-storeyed  houses  of  the  modern 
type  are  common,  but  in  the  mountainous  regions  the  habita- 
tions of  the  country-folk  are  extremely  primitive;  the  small 
stone-built  hut,  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  shelters  not  only 
the  family  but  its  cattle  and  domestic  animals.  In  Attica  the 
peasants'  houses  are  usually  built  of  cob.  In  Maina  the  villagers 
live  in  fortified  towers  of  three  or  more  storeys;  the  animals 
occupy  the  ground  floor,  the  family  the  topmost  storey;  the 
intermediate  space  serves  as  a  granary  or  hay-loft.  The  walls 
are  loop-holed  for  purposes  of  defence  in  view  of  the  traditional 
vendetta  and  feuds,  which  in  some  instances  have  been  handed* 
down  from  remote  generations  and  are  maintained  by  occasional 
sharp-shooting  from  these  primitive  fortresses.  In  general 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  arc  much  neglected;  the  traveller  in 
the  country  districts  is  doomed  to  sleepless  nights  unless  he  has 
provided  himself  with  bedding  and  a  hammock.  Even  Athens, 
though  enriched  by  many  munificent  benefactions,  is  still  without 
a  drainage  system  or  an  adequate  water  supply;  the  sewers  of 
many  houses  open  into  the  streets,  in  which  rubbish  is  allowed 
to  accumulate.  The  effects  of  insanitary  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, counteracted  in  some  degree  by  the  excellent  climate. 
The  Aegean  islanders  contrast  favourably  with  the  continentals 
in  point  of  personal  cleanliness  and  the  neatness  of  their  dwellings; 
their  houses  are  generally  covered  with  the  flat  roof,  familiar 
in  Asia,  on  which  the  family  sleep  in  summer.  The  habits  and 
customs  of  the  islanders  afford  an  interesting  study.  Propitiatory 
rites  are  still  practised  by  the  mariners  and  fishermen,  and  thank- 
offerings  for  preservation  at  sea  arc  hung  up  in  the  churches. 
Among  the  popular  amusements  of  the  Greeks  dancing  holds  a 
prominent  place;  the  dance  is  of  various  kinds;  the  most  usual 
is  the  somewhat  inanimate  round  dance  {ovpr6  or  rp&ra),  in 
which  a  number  of  persons,  usually  of  the  same  sex,  take  part 
holding  hands;  it  seems  indentical  with  the  Slavonic  kolo 
("  circle  ")•  The  more  lively  Albanian  fling  is  generally  danced 
by  three  or  four  persons,  one  of  whom  executes  a  series  of  leaps 
and  pirouettes.  The  national  music  is  primitive  and  monotonous. 
All  classes  are  passionately  addicted  to  card-playing,  which  is 
forbidden  by  law  In  places  of  public  resort.  The  picturesque 
national  costume,  which  is  derived  from  the  Albanian  Tasks, 
has  unfortunately  been  abandoned  by  the  upper  classes  and  the 
urban  population  since  the  abdication  of  King  Otho,  who  always 
wore  it;  it  is  maintained  as  the  uniform  of  the  cnones  (highland 
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rrgimenls).  It  consist*  of  a  red  cap  with  dark  blue  tassel,  a 
white  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  a  vest  and  jacket,  sometimes  of 
velvet,  handsomely  adorned  with  gold  or  black  braid,  a  belt  in 
which  various  weapons  are  carried,  a  white  kilt  or  fusion  ell  a  of 
many  folds,  white  hose  tied  with  garters,  and  red  leather  shoes 
with  pointed  ends,  from  which  a  tassel  depends.  Over  all  is  worn 
the  shaggy  white  capolt.  The  islanders  wear  a  dark  blue  costume 
with  a  crimson  waistband,  loose  trousers  descending  to  the  knee, 
stockings  and  pumps  or  long  boots.  The  women's  costume  is 
very  varied;  the  loose- red  fez  is  sometimes  worn  and  a  short 
velvet  jacket  with  rich  gold  embroidery.  The  more  elderly 
women  are  generally  attired  in  black.  In  the  Megara  district 
and  elsewhere  peasant  girls  wear  on  festive  occasions  a  bead- 
dress  composed  of  strings  of  coins  which  formerly  represented 
the  dowry. 

Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy;  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  or,  in  case  of  its  extinction,  in  the  female.  The  sovereign, 
by  decision  of  the  conference  of  London  (August  1S63), 
MrtT°*  **  ,ty'cd  "  •""B  of  thc  Hellenes  ";  the  title  "  king 
of  Greece  "  was  borne  by  King  Otho.  The  heir 
apparent  is  styled  6  AinAoxof ,  "  the  successor ";  the  title 
"  duke  of  Sparta,"  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  crown  prince, 
is  not  generally  employed  in  Greece.  The  king  and  the  heir 
apparent  must  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church;  a  special 
exception  has  been  made  for  King  George,  who  is  a  Lutheran. 
The  king  attains  bis  majority  on  completing  his  eighteenth  year; 
before  ascending  thc  throne  he  must  take  thc  oath  to  the  con- 
stitution in  presence  of  tho  principal  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  must  convoke  the  Chamber 
within  two  months  after  his  accession.  Thc  civil  list  amounts 
to  1,125,000  dr.,  in  addition  to  which  it  was  provided  that  King 
George  should  receive  £4000  annually  as  a  personal  allowance 
from  each  of  thc  three  protecting  powers,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia.  The  heir  apparent  receives  from  the  state  an 
annuity  of  200,000  dr.  Thc  king  has  a  palace  at  Athens  and 
other  residences  at  Corfu,  Tatoi  (on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Panics) 
and  Larissa.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  thc  79th  of 
October  1864.  The  legislative  power  is  shared  by  the  king  with 
a  single  chamber  fjSovXr/)  elected  by  manhood  suffrage  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  The  election  is  by  ballot;  candidates 
must  have  completed  their  thirtieth  year  and  electors  their 
twenty-first.  The  deputies  (jiov\*irrai),  according  to  the 
constitution,  receive  only  their  travelling  expenses,  but  they 
vote  themselves  a  payment  of  1 800  dr.  each  for  thc  session  and 
a  further  allowance  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  session.  Thc 
Chamber  sits  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  six 
months.  No  law  can  be  passed  except  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  house,  and  one-half  of  the  members  must  be  present  to 
form  a  quorum;  these  arrangements  have  greatly  facilitated  thc 
practice  of  obstruction,  and  often  enable  individual  deputies 
to  impose  terms  on  the  government  for  their  attendance.  In 
1898  the  number  of  deputies  was  234.  Some  years  previously 
a  law  diminishing  thc  national  representation  and  enlarging 
the  constituencies  was  passed  by  Trikoupis  with  thc  object 
of  checking  the  local  influence  of  electors  upon  deputies,  but 
the  measure  was  subsequently  repealed.  The  number  of  deputies, 
however,  who  bad  hitherto  been  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  twelve  thousand  of  the  population,  was  reduced  in  1005, 
when  the  proportion  of  one  to  sixteen  thousand  was  substituted; 
the  Chamber  of  1006,  elected  under  the  new  system,  consisted 
of  1 77  deputies.  Id  1006  the  electoral  districts  were  diminished 
in  number  and  enlarged  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  twenty-six 
administrative  departments  (p&ftoi);  the  reduction  of  these 
departments  to  their  former  number  of  sixteen,  which  is  in 
contemplation,  will  bring  about  some  further  diminution  in 
parliamentary  representation.  It  is  hoped  that  recent  legislation 
will  tend  to  check  thc  pernicious  practice  of  bartering  personal 
favours,  known  as  vwaWayii,  which  still  prevails  to  thc  great 
detriment  of  public  morality,  paralysing  all  branches  of  the 
administration  and  wasting  thc  resources  of  the  state.  Political 
parties  are  formed  not  for  thc  furtherance  of  any  principle  or 
cause,  but  with  the  object  of  obtaining  thc  spoils  of  office,  and 


the  various  groups,  possessing  no  party  watchword  or  programme, 
frankly  designate  themselves  by  the  names  of  their  leaders. 
Even  the  strongest  government  is  compelled  to  birgaan  with  its 
supporters  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  patronage  and  other 
favours.  The  consequent  instability  of  successive  ministries 
has  retarded  useful  legislation  and  seriously  checked  the  naliou! 
progress.  In  1006  a  law  was  passed  disqualifying  junior  officers 
of  thc  army  and  navy  for  membership  of  the  Chamber;  great 
numbers  of  these  had  hitherto  been  candidates  at  every  election. 
This  much-needed  measure  had  previously  been  passed  by 
Trikoupis,  but  had  been  repealed  by  bis  rival  Ddyanncs.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  the  king,  who  is  personally  irresponsible, 
and  governs  through  ministers  chosen  by  himself  and  responsible 
to  the  Chamber,  of  which  they  are  ez-ejfiiio  members.  He 
appoints  all  public  officials,  sanctions  and  proclaims  lavs, 
convokes,  prorogues  and  dissolves  the  Chamber,  grants  pud  an 
or  amnesty,  coins  money  and  confers  decorations.  There  arc 
seven  ministries  which  respectively  control  the  departments 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  interior,  justice,  finance,  education  and 
worship,  the  army  and  the  navy. 

Thc  26  department*  or  myioi,  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
for  administrative  purposes,  are  each  under  a  prefect  or  nonurcfc 
{vhnnfiXtn);  they  are  subdivided  into  69  districts  or 
eparchies,  and  into  44  s  communes  or  denies  (Kjfm) 
under  mayors  or  demarchs  (totnapxoi).   The  prefects  trmam. 
and  sub-prefects  arc  nominated  by  the  government; 
the  mayors  are  elected  by  the  communes  for  a  period  of  fear 
years.    The  prefects  are  assisted  by  a  departmental  council, 
elected  by  the  population,  which  manages  local  business  and 
assesses  rates;  there  are  also  communal  councils  under  the 
presidency  of  the  mayors.   There  are  altogether  some  11.000 
state-paid  officials  in  the  country,  most  of  them  inadequately 
remunerated  and  liable  to  removal  or  transferral  upon  a  change 
of  government.   A  host  of  office-seekers  has  tbu*  been  created, 
and  large  numbers  of  educated  persons  spend  many  year*  is 
idleness  or  in  political  agitation.    A  law  passed  in  1905  secures 
tenure  of  office  to  civil  servants  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  aad 
some  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  dismissal  and  trans 
fcrral  of  schoolmasters. 

Under  the  Turks  the  Greeks  retained,  together  with  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  a  certain  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and  judicial  independence.  The  Byzantine  code,  .  ;, 
based  on  thc  Roman,  as  embodied  in  the  'E$a#i3\tx 
of  Armenopoulos  (>J4S),  was  sanctioned  by  royal  decree  in  1  Sj 5 
with  some  modifications  as  the  civil  law  of  Greece."  Further 
modifications  and  new  enactments  were  subsequently  introduced, 
derived  from  thc  old  French  and  Bavarian  systems.  The  pewJ 
code  is  Bavarian,  the  commercial  French.  Liberty  of  person 
and  domicile  is  inviolate;  no  arrest  can  be  made,  no  bouse 
entered,  and  no  letter  opened  without  a  judicial  warrant.  Trial 
by  jury  is  established  for  criminal,  political  and  press  offences- 
A  new  civil  code,  based  on  Saxon  and  Italian  law,  has  to 
drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  jurists,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
considered  by  the  Chamber.  A  separate  civil  code,  partly  French, 
partly  Italian,  is  in  force  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  lar  is 
administered  by  1  court  of  cassation  (styled  the  "  Areopagus 
5  courts  of  appeal,  26  courts  of  first  instance,  233  justices  of  the 
peace  and  10. correctional  tribunals. 

The  judges,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  arc  liable  t» 
removal  by  the  minister  of  justice,  whose  exercise  of  this  right 
is  often  invoked  by  political  partisans.  The  administration  of 
justice  suffers  in  consequence,  more  especially  in  tbe  country 
districts,  where  tbe  judges  must  reckon  with  the  influentiil 
politicians  and  their  adherents.  The  pardon  or  release  of  a 
convicted  criminal  is  not  infrequently  due  10  pressure  on  the  part 
of  some  powerful  patron.  The  lamentable  effects- of  this  sysun 
have  long  been  recognized,  and  in  1906  a  law  was  introduced 
securing  tenure  of  office  for  two  or  four  years  to  judges  of  the 
courts  of  first  instance  and  of  the  inferior  tribunals.  In  the 
circumstances  crime  is  less  rife  than  might  be  expected,  tbe 
temperate  habits  of  the  Greeks  have  conduced  to  this  result- 
A  serious  feature  is  the  great  prevalence  of  homicide,  doc  it 
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part  to  the  passionate  character  of  the  people,  but  still  more  to 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  carrying  weapons.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  vendetta  are  almost  extinct  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
but  still  linger  in  Maina,  where  family  feuds  are  transmitted 
from  generation  togeneration.  Thebrigandof  the  old-fashioned 
type  (Xuanjt,  «Xi*np)  has  almost  disappeared,  except  in  the 
remoter  country  districts,  and  piracy,  once  so  prevalent  in  the 
Aegean,  has  been  practically  suppressed,  but  numbers  of  outlaws 
or  absconding  criminals  (etaycoMoi)  still  haunt  the  mountains, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  bring  them  to  justice  are  far  from 
successful.  Their  ranks  were  considerably  increased  after  the 
war  of  1807,  when  many  deserters  from  the  army  and  adventurers 
who  came  to  Greece  as  volunteers  betook  themselves  to  a  pre- 
datory life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  habitually  criminal 
class  in  Greece,  such  as  exists  in  the  large  centres  of  civilization, 
and  professional  mendicancy  is  still  rare. 

Police  duties,  for  which  officers  and,  in  some  cases,  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  were  formerly  employed,  arc  since  1006 
carried  out  by  a  reorganized  gendarmerie  force  of  104  officers 
and  6344  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  distributed  in 
the  twenty-six  departments  and  commanded  by  an  inspector- 
general  resident  at  Athens,  who  is  aided  by  a  consultative  com- 
mission. There  are  male  and  female  prisons  at  all  the  depart- 
mental centres;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  roo6  was  5705. 
Except  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  general  condition  of  the  prisons 
is  deplorable;  discipline  and  sanitation  are  very  deficient,  and 
conflicts  among  the  prisoners  are  sometimes  reported  in  which 
knives  and  even  revolvers  arc  employed.  A  good  prison  has 
been  built  near  Athens  by  Andreas  Syngros,  and  a  reformatory 
for  juvenile  offenders  (i&ifk'iov)  has  been  founded  by  George 
Averoff,  another  national  benefactor.  Capital  sentences  are 
usually  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life;  executions,  for 
which  the  guillotine  is  employed,  arc  for  the  most  part  carried 
out  on  the  island  of  Dourzi  near  Kauplia;  they  arc  often  post- 
poned for  months  or  even  for  years.  There  is  no  enactment 
resembling  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  accused  persons  may 
be  detained  indefinitely  before  trial.  The  Greeks,  like  the  other 
nations  liberated  from  Turkish  rule,  are  somewhat  litigious,  and 
numbers  of  lawyers  find  occupation  even  in  the  smaller  country 
towns. 

The  Greeks.an  intelligent  people,  have  always  shown  a  remark- 
able zeal  for  learning,  and  popular  education  has  made  great 
_^  strides.    So  eager  is  the  desire  for  instruction  that 

schools  are  often  founded  in  the  rural  districts  on  the 
initiative  of  the  villagers,  and  the  sons  of  peasants, 
artisans  and  small  shopkeepers  come  in  numbers  to  Athens, 
where  they  support  themselves  by  domestic  service  or  other 
humble  occupations  in  order  to  study  at  the  university  during 
their  spare  hours.  Almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
King  Otho  steps  were  taken  to  establish  elementary  schools  in 
all  the  communes,  and  education  was  made  obligator)'.  The 
law  is  not  very  rigorously  applied  in  the  remoter  districts,  but 
its  enforcement  is  scarcely  necessary.  In  1808  there  were  1914 
"  demotic  "  or  primary  schools,  with  3465  teachers,  attended  by 
no.  210  boys  (S'j8%  of  the  population)  and  20,1 10  girls  (i-io  % 
of  the  population).  By  a  law  passed  in  1005  the  primary  schools, 
which  had  reached  the  number  of  3359  in  that  year,  were  reduced 
to  2604.  The  expenditure  on  primary  schools  is  nominally 
sustained  by  the  communes,  but  in  reality  by  the  government 
in  the  form  of  advances  to  the  communes,  which  arc  not  repaid; 
it  was  reduced  in  1005  from  upwards  of  7,000,000  dr.  to  under 
6. 000,000  dr.  In  1 90s  there  were  306  "  Hellenic  "  or  secondary 
schools,  with  819  teachers  and  21,57s  pupils  (boys  only)  main- 
tained by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  1,720,096  dr.;  and  30  higher 
schools,  or  gymnasia,  with  261  masters  and  6485  pupils,  partly 
maintained  by  the  state  (expenditure  615,600  dr.)  and  partly 
by  benefactions  and  other  means.  Besides  these  public  schools 
there  are  several  private  educational  institutions,  of  which  there 
are  eight  at  Athens  with  6 50 pupils.  The  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Athens  affords  technical  instruction  in  the  departments  of  art 
and  science  to  221  students.  Scientific  agricultural  instruction 
has  been  much  neglected;  there  is  an  agricultural  school  at 
Aa  * 


Aidiaion  in  Thcssaly  with  40  pupils;  there  are  eight  agricultural 
stations  (orodftoi)  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There  are 
two  theological  seminaries — the  Rizari  School  at  Athens  (120 
pupils)  and  a  preparatory  school  at  Arta;  three  other  seminaries 
have  been  suppressed.  The  Commercial  and  Industrial  Academy 
at  Athens  (about  225  pupils),  a  private  institution,  has  proved 
highly  useful  to  the  country;  there  are  four  commercial  reboots, 
each  in  one  of  the  country  towns.  A  large  school  for  females 
at  Athens,  the  Arsakfon,  is  attended  by  1500  girls.  There  are 
several  military  and  naval  schools,  including  the  military  college 
of  the  Euelptdes  at  Athens  and  the  school  of  naval  cadets  (rur 
&>«(/iur).  The  university  of  Athens  in  1005  numbered  57 
professors  and  2508  students,  of  whom  557  were  from  abroad. 
Of  the  six  faculties,  theology  numbered  79  students,  law  1467, 
medicine  567,  arts  206,  physics  and  mathematics  192,  and 
pharmacy  87.  The  university  receives  a  subvention  from  the 
stale,  which  in  1005  amounted  to  563,060  dr.;  it  possesses 
a  library  of  over  150,000  volumes  and  geological,  zoological  and 
botanical  museums.  A  small  tax  on  university  education  was 
imposed  in  1003 ;  the  total  cost  to  the  student  for  the  four  years' 
course  at  the  university  is  about  £25.  Higher  education  is 
practically  gratuitous  in  Greece,  and  there  is  a  somewhat  ominous 
increase  in  the  number  of  educated  persons  who  disdain  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  manual  labour.  The  intellectual  culture 
acquired  is  too  often  of  a  superficial  character  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  sacrifice  scientific  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  to 
neglect  the  more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  aim  at  a 
showy  dialectic  and  literary  proficiency.  (For  the  native  and 
foreign  archaeological  institutions  see  Athens.) 

The  Greek  branch  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  is  practi- 
cally independent,  like  those  of  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Rumania, 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  patriarchate  of  R 
Constantinople.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
was  in  fact  repudiated  in  1833,  when  the  king  was  declared  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  the  severance  was  completed 
in  1S50.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  arc  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  Church  government  is  vested  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  a  council  of  five  ecclesiastics  under  the  presidency 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Athens;  its  sittings  arc  attended  by  a 
royal  commissioner.  The  church  can  invoke  the  aid  of  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  punishment  of  heresy  and  the  suppression  of 
unorthodox  literature,  pictures,  kc.  There  were  formerly  21 
archbishoprics  and  29  bishoprics  in  Greece,  but  a  law  passed  in 
1899  suppressed  the  archbishoprics  (except  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Athens)  on  the  death  of  the  existing  prelates,  and  fixed 
thctotalnumberof  seesat  32.  The  prelates  derive  their  incomes 
partly  from  the  state  and  partly  from  the  church  lands.  There 
are  about  5500  priests,  who  belong  (or  the  most  part  to  the 
poorest  classes.  The  parochial  clergy  have  no  fixed  stipends, 
and  often  resort  to  agriculture  or  small  trading  in  order  to 
supplement  the  scanty  fcesearned  by  t  heir  ministrations.  Owing 
to  their  lack  of  education  their  personal  influence  over  their 
parishioners  is  seldom  considerable.  In  addition  to  the  parochial 
clergy  there  arc  19  preachers  (upoxijovw)  salaried  by  the  state. 
There  are  1 70  monasteries  and  4  nunneries  in  Greece,  with  about 
1600  monks  and  250  nuns.  In  regard  to  their  constitution  the 
monasteries  arc  cither  "  idiorrhythmic  "  or  "  coenobian  "  (see 
Athos);  the  monks  (xaMrftpoi)  are  in  some  cases  assisted 
by  lay  brothers  («e<r/i«o£).  More  than  300  of  the  srrfaller 
monasteries  were  suppressed  in  1829  andVheir  revenues  secular* 
ized.  Among  the  more  important  and  interesting  monasteries 
are  those  of  Mcgaspelaeon  and  LavTa  (where  the  standard  of 
insurrection,  unfurled  in  1821,  is  preserved)  near  Kalavryta, 
St  Luke  of  St  iris  near  Arachova,  Daphne  and  Pcntcli  near  Athens, 
and  the  Mctcora  group  in  northern  Thessaly.  The  bishops,  who 
must  be  unmarried,  are  as  a  rule  selected  from  the  monastic 
order  and  are  nominated  by  the  king;  the  parish  priests  are 
allowed  to  marry,  but  the  remarriage  of  widowers  is  forbidden. 
The  bulk  of  the  population,  about  2,000,000,  belongs  to  the 
Orthodox  Church;  other  Christian  confessions  number  about 
1 5,000,  the  great  majority  being  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman 
Catholics  (principally  in  Naxos  and  the  Cydades)  have  three 
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art  hbishoprics(  Athens ,  Naxo-s  a  nd  Corf  u),five  bishoprics  and  about 
60  churches.  The  Jews,  who  are  regarded  with  much  hostility, 
have  almost  disappeared  from  the  Greek  mainland;  they  now 
number  about  5000,  and  are  found  principally  at  Corfu.  The 
Mahoaimedans  are  confined  to  Thessaly  except  a  few  at  Chalcis. 
National  sentiment  is  a  more  powerful  factor  than  personal 
religious  conviction  in  the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Orthodox  Church;  a  Greek  without  the  pale  of  the  church  is 
more  or  less  an  alien.  The  Catholic  Greeks  of  Syros  sided  with 
the  Turks  at  the  time  of  the  revolution;  the  Mahommedans  of 
Crete,  though  of  pure  Greek  descent,  have  always  been  hostile 
to  their  Christian  fellow-countrymen  and  are  commonly  called 
Turks.  On  the  other  hand,  that  portion  of  the  Macedonian 
population  which  acknowledges  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
is  regarded  as  Greek,  while  that  which  adheres  to  the  Bulgarian 
exarchate,  though  differing  in  no  point  of  doctrine,  has  been 
declared  schismatic.  The  constitution  of  1864  guarantees 
toleration  to  all  creeds  in  Greece  and  imposes  no  civil  disabilities 
on  account  of  religion. 
Greece  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country;  its  prosperity 
on  its  agricultural  products,  and  more  than  half  the 
population  is  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  kindred  pursuits.  The  land  in  the  plains  and 
valleys  is  exceedingly  rich,  and,  wherever  there  is 
a  sufficiency  of  water,  produces  magnificent  crops.  Cereals 
nevertheless  furnish  the  principal  figure  in  the  list  of  imports, 
the  annual  value  being  about  30,000,000  fr.  The  country, 
especially  since  the  acquisition  of  the  fertile  province  of  Thessaly, 
might  under  a  well-developed  agricultural  system  provide  a 
food-supply  for  all  its  inhabitants  and  an  abundant  surplus 
for  exportation.  Thessaly  alone,  indeed,  could  furnish  cereals 
for  the  whole  of  Greece.  Unfortunately,  however,  agriculture 
is  still  in  a  primitive  state,  and  the  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  received  very  inadequate  attention  from  successive 
governments.  The  wooden  plough  of  the  lies  iodic  type  is  still 
in  use,  especially  in  Thessaly;  modern  implements,  however, 
are  being  gradually  introduced.  The  employment  of  manure 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  are  almost  unknown;  the  fields  are 
generally  allowed  to  lie  fallow  in  alternate  years.  As  a  rule, 
countries  dependent  on  agriculture  are  liable  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  prosperity,  but  in  Greece  the  diversity  of  products  is  so 
great  that  a  failure  in  one  class  of  crops  is  usually  compensated 
by  exceptional  abundance  in  another.  Among  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  agricultural  progress  arc  the  ignorance 
and  conservatism  of  the  peasantry,  antiquated  methods  of 
cultivation,  want  of  capital,  absentee  proprietorship,  sparsity 
of  population,  bad  roads,  the  prevalence  of  usury,  the  uncertainty 
of  boundaries  and  the  land  tax,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  survey, 
is  levied  on  ploughing  oxen;  to  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
security hitherto  prevailing  in  many  of  the  country  districts 
and  the  growing  distaste  for  rural  life  which  has  accompanied 
the  spread  of  education.  Large  estates  arc  managed  under  the 
metayer  system;  the  cultivator  paying  the  proprietor  from 
one-third  to  half  of  the  gross  produce;  the  landlords,  who 
prefer  to  live  in  the  larger  towns,  sec  little  of  their  tenants,  and 
rarely  interest  themselves  in  their  welfare.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  best  arable  land  in  Thessaly  is  owned  by  persons  who 
reside  permanently  out  of  the  country.  The  great  estates  in 
this  province  extend  over  some  1,500,000  acres,  of  which  about 
500,000  are  cultivated.  In  the  Peloponnesus  peasant  proprietor- 
ship is  almost  universal;  elsewhere  it  is  gradually  supplanting 
the  metayer  system ;  the  small  properties  vary  from  2  or  3  to 
50  acres.  The  extensive  state  lands,  about  one-third  of  the 
area  of  Greece,  were  formerly  the  property  of  Mahommedan 
religious  communities  (vakouft);  they  are  for  the  most  part 
farmed  out  annually  by  auction.  They  have  been  much  en- 
croached upon  by  neighbouring  owners;  a  considerable  portion 
has  also  been  sold  to  the  peasants.  The  rich  plain  of  Thessaly 
suffers  from  alternate  droughts  and  inundations,  and  from  the 
ravages  of  field  mice;  with  improved  cultivation,  drainage 
and  irrigation  it  might  be  rendered  enormously  productive. 
A  commission  has  been  occupied  for  some  years  in  preparing 


a  scheme  of  hydraulic  works.  Usury  is,  perhaps,  a  greater 
scourge  to  the  rural  population  than  any  visitation  of  nature; 
the  institution  of  agricultural  banks,  lending  money  at  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  security  of  their  land,  would  do 
to  rescue  the  peasants  from  the  clutches  of  I  oca 
There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  establishing  any  system  of 
land  credit  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  survey.  Since  1S97  a  law 
passed  in  1881  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  to  8%  (to  9  %  in  the 
case  of  commercial  debts)  has  to  some  extent  been  enforced  by 
the  tribunals.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  the  rate  of  10%  still 
prevails. 

The  following  figures  give  approximately  the  acreage  in  1006 
and  the  average  annual  yield  of  agricultural  produce,  no  off.ru! 
statistics  being  available:— 

Acres. 

Fields  sown  or  lying  fallow  3.000.000 

Vineyards    .    _   337 .5«> 

Currant  plantations  175.000 

Olives  (10,000,000  tree*)  J 50 .000 

Fruit  trees  (fig.  mulberry,  Ac  )    ....  125.000 

Meadows  and  pastures  7.50x000 

Forests  2.000.000 

Wastelands  2,875-000 

16.j62.500 

The  average  annual  yield  is  as  follows.— 

Wheat  350.000.000  kflogrsnis 

Maize  100,000.000 

Rye  20,000,000 

Barley  70,000,000 

Oats  75,000,000 

Beans,  lentils,  &C      ....  25,000.000 

Currants  350.000.000  Venetian  lb 


Wine  3,000.000 

Olive  oil   300.000- 

Olives  (preserved)     ....  100,000,000  kilograms 
Figs  (exported  only)  .    .    .    .  12,000.000 

Seed  cotton  6.500,000 

Tobacco  8,000,000  „ 

Vegetables  and  fresh  f  ruits  .  . 

Cocoons  

Hcspcridiums  (exported  only) 
Carobs  (exported  only)  ...  I 

Resin  5.000.000 

H,  1  :  t2.ooo.ono  ., 

Rice  is  grown  in  the  marshy  plains  of  Elis,  boeotia.  Marathon 
and  Missolonghi;  beet  in  Thessaly.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables 
is  increasing ;  beans,  peas  and  lentils  arc  the  most  common.  Potatoes 
arc  grown  in  the  upland  districts,  but  arc  not  a  general  article  of  diet 
Of  late  years  market-gardening  has  been  taken  up  as  a  new  indurtn 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 
Olive  plantations  are  found  everywhere;  in  i860  they  occopsrd 
about  90.000  acres:  in  1887,  433.701  acres.  The  trees  are  sunetonrs 
of  immense  age  and  form  a  picturesque  feature  in  the  lanrisrape 
In  latter  years  the  groves  in  many  parts  of  the  western  More*  assf 
Zantc  have  been  cut  down  to  make  room  for  currant  plantations 
the  destruction  has  been  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  for.  as  the 
tree  requires  twenty  years  to  come  into  lull  bearing.  repUnunt 
is  seldom  resorted  to.  -Preserved  olives,  eaten  with  bread,  are  a 
common  article  of  food.  Excellent  olive  oil  is  pro-luced  in  Attics 
and  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the  oil  and  fruit  exported  varirs  Ire* 
five  to  ten  million  francs.  Figs  arc  also  abundant,  especially  ia 
Mcssenia  and  in  the  Cyclades.  Mulberry  trees  are  planted  far  the 
purposes  of  sericulture;  they  have  been  cut  down  in  great  numbers 
in  the  currant-growing  districts.  Other  fruit  trees  are  the  orar^e. 
citron,  lemon,  pomegranate  and  almond.  Peaches,  apricots,  prarv 
cherries,  &c.  abound,  but  arc  seldom  scientirkally  cultivated;  thr 
fruit  is  generally  gathered  while  unripe.  Cotton  in  1906  occurred 
1 2. 5oo.icn-s, chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  ut  Livadia.  Tobacia 


plantations  in  1893  covered  16.320  acres,  yielding  about  3.500.000 
kilograms;  the  yield  in  1006  was  9.000,000  kilograms.  About  40", 
of  the  produce  is  exported,  principally  to  F.gypt  and  Turkey  More 
important  are  the  vineyards,  which  occupied  in  1 88 7  an  area  of  3o6aii 
acres.  The  best  wine  is  made  at  Pains,  on  the  royal  estate  at 
Decclea.  and  on  other  estates  in  Attica;  a  peculiar  flavour  »  im- 
parted to  the  wine  of  the  country  by  the  addition  of  resitv  Tfc 
wine  of  Santorin,  the  modern  representative  of  the  famous  - 
sey,"  is  mainly  exported  to  Russia.  The  foreign  demand  lor  orret 
wines  is  rapidly  increasing ;  3,770,257  gallons  were  exported  in  t9oa 
4,974,196  gallons  in  1894.  There  is  also  a  growing  demand  lor 
Greek  cognac.  The  export  of  wine  in  1905  was  20,850.941 
value  5.848,544  fr. ;  of  cognac.  363,720  okes.  value  1.091. 160  fr. 

The  currant,  by  far  the  most  important  of  Greek  exports,  is  < 
vated  in  a  limited  area  extending  along  the  southern  short  of  thr 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  seaboard  of  the  Western 
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in  Z_.ui  ,  Cephalonia 
Acanunia  a  no  Actolia 

-  generally  proved  unsuccessful.  The  history  of  the  currant 

industry  ha»  been  a  record  of  extraordinary  vicissitude*. 
Previously  to  1877  the  currant  wasexportcd  solely  (creating  purposes, 
the  amounts  for  the  year*  1877  to  1877  being  70.766  ton*.  71,322 
tons,  76,210  ton*,  72,916  tons.  86.947  tons,  and  82,181  tons  respect- 
ively. In  1877,  however,  the  French  vineyard*  began  to  suffer 
seriously  from  the  phylloxera,  and  French  wine  producer*  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dried  currants,  which  make  an  excellent 
wine  for  blending  purpose*.  The  importation  of  currant*  into 
France  at  once  rose  from  881  ton*  in  1877  to  20,999  'on*  'n  >88o, 
and  to  70.401  ton*  in  1889,  or  about  20,000  tons  more  than  were 
imported  into  England  in  that  year.  Meanwhile  the  total  amount 
of  currant*  produced  in  Greece  had  nearly  doubled  in  these  thirteen 
year*.  The  country  was  seized  with  a  mania  for  currant  planting; 
every  other  industry  wat  neglected,  and  olive,  orange  and  lemon 

f roves  were  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the  more  lucrative  growth, 
lie  currant  growers,  in  order  to  increase  their  production  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  had  recourse  to  loan*  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
great  profit*  which  they  made  were  devoted  to  further  planting, 
while  the  loans  remained  unpaid.  A  crisi*  followed  rapidly.  By 
1891  the  French  vineyard*  had  to  a  great  extent  recovered  from  the 
disease,  and  wine  producer*  in  France  began  to  clamour  against  the 
compctition-of  foreign  wine*  and  wine-producingraisinsandcurrants. 
The  import  duty  on  these  was  thereupon  raised  from  6  franc*  to  15 
franc*  per  too  kilo*,  and  was  further  increased  in  1894  to  25 
francs.  The  currant  trade  with  France  wa»  thus  extinguished;  of  a 
crop  averaging  160,000  ton*,  only  some  1 10,000  now  found  a  markrt. 
Although  a  fresh  opening  for  exportation  was  found  in  Russia,  the 
value  of  the  fruit  dropped  from  £15  to  £5  per  ton,  a  price  scarcely 
covering  the  cost  of  cultivation.  In  July  1895  the  government 
introduced  a  measure,  since  known  a*  the  Retention  (tra^aai*rtr«it) 
Law,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  every  shipper  should  deliver 
into  depot*  provided  by  the  government  a  weight  of  currants  equiva- 
lent to  !5%of  the  amount  which  he  intended  to  export.  A  later  law 
fixed  the  quantity  to  be  retained  by  the  slate  at  10%.  which  might 
be  increased  to  20%.  should  a  representative  committee,  meeting 
every  summer  at  Athens,  *o  advise  the  government.  The  currants 
thus  taken  over  by  the  government  cannot  be  exported  unless  they 
are  reduced  to  pulp,  syrup  or  otherwise  rendered  unsuitable  for 
eating  purposes;  they  may  be  sold  locally  for  wine-making  or  di stil- 
ting, due  precaution*  being  taken  that  they  are  not  used  in  any  other 
way.  The  price  of  exported  currants  is  thus  maintained  at  an  artificial 
figure.  The  Retention  Law,  which  after  1805  was  voted  annually, 
was  passed  for  a  period  of  ten  years  in  1890.  This  pernicious 
measure,  which  i*  tn  defiance  of  all  economic  law*,  perpetuates  a 
superfluous  production,  retards  the  development  of  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  burdens  the  government  with  vast  accumulations 
of  an  unmarketable  commodity.  It  might  excusably  be  adopted  as 
a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  pressing  crisis,  but  as  a  permanent 
system  it  can  only  prove  detrimental  to  the  country  and  the  currant 
£T.3»rr$  themselves* 

In  1899a  "  Bunk  of  Viticulture  "  was  established  at  Fatrasforthe 
purpose  of  assisting  the  growers,  to  whom  it  was  bound  to  make 
advance*  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  it  undertook  the  storage  and  the 
■ale  of  the  retained  fruit,  from  which  its  capital  was  derived.  The 
bank  soon  found  itself  burdened  with  an  enormous  unsaleable 
stock,  while  it*  loan*  for  the  most  part  remained  unpaid;  meantime 
over-production,  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  continued  to  increase, 
and  prices  further  diminished.  In  1903  a  syndicate  of  English  and 
other  foreign  capitalists  made  proposals  for  a  monopoly  of  the  export, 
guaranteeing  fixed  prices  to  the  grower*.  The  scheme,  which  con- 
flicted with  Anglo-Greek  commercialconventions,  wasrcjcctcd  by  the 
Theotoki*  ministry;  serious  disturbance*  followed  in  the  currant- 
growing  districts,  and  M.  Theotokis  resigned.  His  successor,  M. 
Rallis.  in  order  to  appease  the  cultivators,  arranged  that  the  Currant 
Bank  should  offer  them  fixed  minimum  prices  for  the  various  growths, 
atvlgmrantced  it  a  loan  of  6.000.000  dr.  The  resources  of  the  bank, 
however,  gave  out  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  prices  pursued 
their  downward  course.  AnothcT  experiment  was  then  tried;  the 
export  duty  (15%)  was  made  payable  in  kind,  the  retention  quota 
bring  thus  practically  raised  from  20  to  35  The  only  result  of  this 
measure  was  a  diminution  of  the  export ;  in  the  spring  of  1905  price* 
fell  very  low  and  the  growers  began  to  despair.  A  syndicate  of  banks 
and  capitalist*  then  came  forward,  which  introduced  the  system  now 
in  operation.  A  privileged  company  was  formed  which  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  government  for  twenty  year*,  during  which  period 
the  retention  and  export  duties  are  maintained  at  the  fixed  rates 
of  20  and  15  %  respectively.  The  company  aims  at  keeping  up  the 
prices  of  the  marketable  qualities  by  employing  profitably  for 
industrial  purposes  the  uncxported  surplus  arid  retained  inferior 
qualities;  it  pays  to  the  state  4.000,000  fir.  annually  under  the  head 
of  export  duty;  offer*  all  growers  at  the  beginning  of  each  agri- 
cu It  ur.il  year  a  fixed  price  of  I  IS  «lr.  per  iouo  Venetian  lb  irrespective 
of  quality,  and  pays  J  price  varying  from  1 1 5  <lr.  to  ttsdr  according 
to  quality  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  uncxported  surplus.  In 
return  for  these  advantages  to  the  growers  the  company  is  entitled 
to  receive  7  dr.  on  every  1000  lb  of  currants  produced  and  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  retained  amount.  A  special  company  has  been  formed 
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for  the  conversion  of  the  superfluous  product  into  spirit,  wine,  &c. 
The  system  may  perhaps  prove  commercially  remunerative,  but  it 

Knalice*  the  producers  of  the  better  growth*  in  order  to  provide  a 
elihood  for  the  grower*  of  inferior  and  unmarketable  kind*  and 
protract*  an  abnormal  »ituation.  The  following  table  give*  the 
annual  currant  crop  from  1877  to  1905: — 


Year. 

Total  crop 
(ton*). 

Exported  to 
Gt.  Britain. 

Exported  to 
France. 

1877 

82,181 

•  • 

881 

1878 

100,004 

•  • 

9.086 

1879 

9^4' 1 

» • 

19.087 

:  880 

93J37 

3Q.999 

I88t 

131. 994 

30.3t5 

I882 

109403 

51.933 

26,282 

1 88  J 

114,980 

53.099 

24.815 

1884 

129,268 

59.639 

39,198 

18S5 
!  886 

113.387 

48,893 

37.730 

«7.570 

45.000 

l887 

137,160 

55.549 

37438 

1888 

158,728 

63.714 

40.735 

I889 

142,308 

53.35' 

t?'j.rt 
37.8l6 

I890 

146,749 

67,502 

I89I 

'"1.545 

70,762 

39.7 '3 

I892 

1 16,944 

60,418 

31,731 
6.80O 

■  Not 

1 19,886 

7 1  OCIO 
/J  .OS** 

64.50O 

1894 

135500 

I5.OOO 

1895 

167.695 

60,500 

26,500 

1896 

'53514 

65.OOO 

6,500 

1897 

"5.730 

63,000 

3,  OOO 

1898 

1 53.5 '4 

69.5OO 

6,000 

1899 

144.071 
47.336 

65,600 

3,8oo 

I9OO 

36,000 

300 

I90I 

139.620 

58,000 

1.216 

I902 

i53.58o 

58.4OO 

4.782 

I903 

'79-499 

54.800 

4.470 

I904 

146.500 

S8,850 

82O 

I905 

162.957 

61.700 

I.042 

The  "  peronospora."  a  specie*  of  white  blight,  first  caused  con* 
siderable  damage  in  the  Greek  vineyards  in  1892,  recurring  in  1 897 
and  1900. 

.More  than  half  the  cultivable  area  of  Greece  is  devoted  to  pastur- 
age. Cattle-rearing,  a*  a  rule,  i*  a  distinct  occupation  from  agri- 
cultural farming;  the  herds  arc  sent  to  pasture  on  the  5^4. 
mountains  in  the  summer,  and  return  to  the  plains  at  the  tmrmtat 
beginning  of  winter.  The  larger  cattle  are  comparatively 
rare,  being  kept  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  labour;  the 
smaller  arc  very  abundant.  Beef  is  scarcely  eaten  in  Greece,  the 
milk  of  cows  is  rarely  drunk  and  butter  i*  almost  unknown.  Cheese, 
a  staple  ankle  of  diet,  is  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats 
The  number  of  larger  cattle  has  declined  in  recent  year*;  that  of 
the  smaller  has  increased.  The  native  breed  of  oxen  is  small; 
buffaloes  are  seldom  seen  except  in  north-western  Thcsvaly;  a  few 
camels  arc  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus.  The  Tnessatian 
breed  of  horses,  small  but  sturdy  and  enduring,  can  hardly  be  taken 
to  represent  the  celebrated  chargers  of  antiquity.  Mule*  are  much 
employed  in  the  mountainous  districts;  the  best  type  of  these 
animals  is  found  in  the  islands.  The  flock*  of  long-horned  sheep  and 
goats  add  a  picturesque  feature  to  Greek  rural  scenery.  The  goats 
are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
European  country  (137  per  100  inhabitants).  The  shepherds'  dogs 
rival  those  of  Bulgaria  in  ferocity.  According  to  an  unofficial  estimate 
published  in  1905  the  numbers  of  the  various  domestic  animal*  in 
1899  were  a*  follows:  Oxen  and  buffaloes,  408,744;  horse*,  157,068; 
mules,  88.869;  donkeys,  141,174;  camel*,  51;  sheep,  4.568,151; 
goats.  3.339.439:  pigs  79,7'6.  During  the  four  year*  1899-1902 
the  annual  average  value  of  imported  cattle  was  4,218,015  dr.,  of 
exported  cattle  209,321  dr. 

The  forest  area  (about  2,500,000  acre*  or  one-fifth  of  the  surface 
of  the  mainland)  is  for  the  most  part  Mate  property.  The  value  of 
the  forests  has  been  estimated  at  200,000.000  fr. ;  the  Pmmti. 
most  productive  are  in  the  district  extending  from  the 
Pindus  range  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  principal  trees  are  ihe 
oak  (about  30  varieties),  the  various  coniferae,  the  chestnut,  maple, 
elm.  beech,  alder,  cornel  and  arbutus.  In  Greece,  as  in  other  lands 
formerly  subject  to  Turkish  rule,  the  forests  are  not  only  neglected, 
but  often  deliberately  destroyed;  this  great  source  of  national 
wealth  is  thus  continually  diminishing.  Every  year  immense  forest 
fire*  may  be  seen  raging  in  the  mountains,  and  many  of  the  most 
picturesque  districts  in  the  country  are  converted  into  desolate 
wildernesses.  These  conflagrations  are  mainly  the  work  of  shep- 
herds eager  to  provide  increased  pasturage  for  their  flocks;  they  arc 
sometimes,  however,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  smokers,  and  occa- 
sionally, it  i*  said,  to  spontaneous  ignition  in  hot  weather.  Great 
damage  is  also  done  by  the  goats,  which  browse  on  the  young  saplings; 
the  pine  trees  arc  much  injured  by  the  practice  of  scoring  their  bark 
for  resin.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  trees  the  soil  of  the  moun- 
tain slope*,  deprived  of  it*  natural  protection.  U  toon  washed  away 
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by  the  rain ;  the  rapid  descent  of  the  water  causes  Inundation*  in 
the  plain*,  while  the  uplands  become  sterile  and  lot*  their  vegetation. 
The  climate  has  been  affected  by  the  change;  rain  fall*  less  fre- 
quently but  with  greater  violence,  and  the  process  of  denudation  is 
accelerated.  The  government  ha*  from  time  to  time  made  effort* 
for  the  protection  of  the  forests,  but  with  little  success  till  recently. 
A  staff  of  inspectors  and  forest  guards  was  first  organized  in  1877. 
The  administration  of  the  forests  has  since  1 803  been  entrusted  to  a 
department  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  controls  a  staff  of  4 
inspectors  (rrsWriru).  31  superintendents  (iampx'Q.  52  head 
foresters  (apviotXaui)  and  298  foresters  (iaev*i*.<uri).  The 
foresters  arc  aided  during  the  summer  months,  when  fires  arc  most 
frequent,  by  about  500  soldiers  and  gendarmes.  _  About  a  third 
of  these  functionaries  have  received  instruction  in  the  school  of 
forestry  at  Vythinc  in  the  Morca.  open  since  1898.  Owing  to  the 
measure*  now  taken,  which  include  excommunication  by  the  parish 
priests  of  incendiaries  and  their  accomplices,  the  conflagrations  have 
considerably  diminished.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  products  of 
the  Greek  forests  averages  15.000,000  drachmae.  The  revenue 
accuring  to  the  government  in  1905  was  1,418,158  dr.,  as  compared 
with  583.991  dr.  in  1883.  The  increase  is  mainly  due  to  improved 
administration.  The  supply  of  timber  for  house-construction,  ship- 
building, furniture-making,  railway  sleepers,  &c,  is  insufficient,  and 
is  supplemented  by  importation  (annual  value  about  12.000.000 
francs) ;  transport  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  lack  of  roads  and 
navigable  stream*.  The  principal  secondary  products  are  valonca 
(annual  exportation  about  1,250,000  fr.)  and  resin,  which  is  locally 
employed  as  a  preservative  ingredient  in  the  fabrication  of  wine. 
The  administration  of  the  forests  is  still  defective,  and  measures 
for  the  augmentation  and  better  instruction  of  the  staff  of  foresters 
have  been  designed  by  the  government.  In  1900  a  society  for  the  re- 
afforesting  of  the  country  districts  and  environs  of  the  large  towns 
was  founded  at  Athens  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown  princess. 

The  chief  minerals  arc  silver,  lead,  line,  copper  manganese, 
magnesia,  iron,  sulphur  and  coal.    Emery,  salt,  millstone  and 
gypsum,  which  are  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
mints.       arc  by  ,nc  government.    The  important  mine* 

at  Laurium.a  source  of  great  wealth  to  ancient  Athens, were  reopened 
in  1864  by  a  Franco-Italian  company,  but  were  declared  to  be  state 
property  in  1871 ;  they  are  now  worked  by  a  Creek  and  a  French 
company.  The  output  of  marketable  ore  in  1899  amounted  to 
486.760  tons,  besides  289.292  tons  of  dressed  lead  ore.  In  1905 
the  output  was  as  follows:  Raw  and  roasted  manganese  iron  ore, 
'  113,636  tons:  hematite  iron  ore,  94.734  ton*:  calamine  or  *inc 
ore,  22,612  tons;  arsenic  and  argentiferous  lead.  1875  tons;  nnc 
blende  and  galena,  443  tons;  total.  233.300  tons,  together  with 
164,857  tons  of  doessed  lead,  producing  13,822  tons  of  silver  pig  lead 
containing  1657  to  1910  grams  of  silver  per  ton.  It  has  been  found 
profitable  to  r'csmelt  the  scoriae  of  the  ancient  workings.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  Laurium  mincs.which  in  ^amounted 
to  only  £150,5^3,  had  in  1S99  increased  to  £827.209.  but  fell  in  19 


to  £499.882. 


from  all 


Tons. 

Francs. 

Chrome     .    .    .    .  . 

Iron  ore  

Fcrromangancc  .... 
Lead  (argentiferous  pig)  ore 

Manganese  ore  .... 
Zinc  ore 

8.000 
6.072 
1*5 
465.622 

89.687 
13.729 
".757 

12,628 

1.126 
22.562 

337.952 
742.486 

7.W5 
3.387.467 
1,182,652 
6,811.792 
143.814 
864.982 
122,565 
34 ,660 
t  ,638.065 
121.000 
|  2.852..155 

(COMMERCE 
in  Thessaly;    black  at  Tenos;   and  red 


green  on  Tayzetus  and 
(porphyry)  in  Maina. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  output  and  value  of  minerals  produced 
in  1905  were  as  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  operation*  in  1905 
was  9934. 

Owing  to  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Greeks  for  commerce 
and  their  predilection  for  a  seafaring  life  a  great  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  Levant  has  fallen  into  their  hands.    Im-  ■ 
portant  Greek  mercantile  colonics  exist  in  all  the  ^J""" 
larger  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  tut*) 
and  many  of  them  possess  great  wealth.    In  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  almost  every  householder  is  the 
owner  or  joint  owner  of  a  ship.   The  Greek  mercantile  marine, 
which  in  1888  consisted  of  1352  vessels (70  steamers)  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  219,415  tons,  numbered  in  1906,  according  to  official 
returns,  1364  vessels  (275  steamers)  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
427,291  tons.    This  figure  is  apparently  too  Sow,  as  the  ship- 
owners arc  prone  to  understate  the  tonnage  in  order  to  diminish 
the  payment  of  dues.   Almost  the  whole  corn  trade  of  Turkey 
is  in  Greek  hands.    A  large  number  of  the  sailing  ships,  especially 
the  smaller  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  the 
islanders.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  shipping  on  the  Danube 
and  Truth  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  and  Ccphaloma; 
a  certain  number  of  their  ileft  (ffXiVia)  have  latterly  bee* 
acquired  by  Rumanian  Jews,  but  the  Greek  flag  is  still 
dominant.  There  arc  seven  principal  Greek  steamship  < 
owning  40  liners  with  a  total  tonnage  of  21,972  tons.    In  1X47 
there  was  but  one  lighthouse  in  Greek  waters;  in  1906  there 
were  70  lighthouses  and  68  port  lanterns.    Hcrmoupolis  (Syn) 
is  the  chief  scat  of  the  Carrying  trade,  but  as  a  commercial  pert 
it  yields  to  Tciracus,  which  is  the  principal  centre  of  distributic* 
for  imports.   Other  important  ports  are  Patras,  Yolo,  Corfu, 
Kalamata'and  Laurium. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  On  francs)  of  1 
Greek  commerce  for  the  given  years:— 


1887. 

1892. 

1897- 

I9C2. 

Imports 
Exports 

13 '.849^25 
102,652,487 

1 19.306,007 
82.261. 464 

1 16.363.348 
81.708.626 

I37J29J64  j 
79.663-473 

The  marked  fluctuations  in  the  returns  are  mainly  attributable 
to  variations  in  the  price  and  quantity  of  imported  cereals  and  ■ 
the  sale  of  currants.  The  great  excess  of  imports,  caused  by  tbr 
large  importation  of  food  stuffs  and  manufactured  articles,  ts  < 
to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and  the  undeveloped  condition  of  I 
industries.  _  _ 

The  import  sand  exports  for  1905  were  distributed  as  folk 


and  quarries,  including  those  worked  by  the  state,  was  estimated 
in  the  budget  for  1906  at  1.332.000  dr.  The  emery  of  Naxos.  which 
is  a  state  monopoly,  is  excellent  in  quality  and  very  abundant. 
Mines  of  iron  ore  have  latterly  been  opened  at  Lirimna  in  Locns. 
Magncsite  mines  arc  worked  by  an  Anglo-Greek  company  in  huboca. 
There  are  sulphur  and  manganese  mines  in  the  iiland  of  Mclos,  and 
the  volcanic  island  of  Santonn  produces  po/tolana,  a  kind  of  cement, 
which  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Krcut  abundance 
of  marble  in  Greece  has  latterly  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
capitalists.  New  quarries  have  been  opened  since  1897  by  an 
English  company  on  the  north  slope  of  Mount  Pcnlclieti*,  and  arc- 
now  connected  by  rail  with  Athens  and  the  Peiractiv  The  marble 
on  this  side  of  the  mountain  i>  harder  than  that  on  the  south,  which 
alone  was  worked  !•>•  the  ancient*.  The  output  in  1005  was  1573 
tons.  Mount  Pentvhcus  furnished  material  for  mo.t  of  the  celebrated 
buildings  of  ancient  Athens;  the  marble,  which  is  white,  blue- 
veined,  and  somewhat  transparent,  assumes  a  rich  yellow  hue  after 
long  exposure  to  the  air.  The  famous  Parian  quarries  are  still 
worked;  white  marble  is  also  found  at  Scyros.  Tenos  and  Naxos; 
grey  at  Stoura  and  Karystos;  variegated  at  Valaxa  and  karystos; 


Russia 

Great  Britain  . 
Austria-Hungary 
Turkey    .    .  . 
Germany 
France     .     .  . 
Italy       .    .  . 
Bulgaria  . 
Rumania      .  . 
America  .     .  . 
Belgium  . 
Netherlands  .  . 
Egypt 

Switzerland  . 
Other  countries 

Total      .  . 


Imports  fr 


Frs. 
27.725.218 
27.516928 
19.444.413 

1 5.538.370 
13,896,687 
10,101,070 
6.190,253 
5.  >357l « 
3.81464I 
3,656.501 
2.276.393 
1.921,762 
634.035 
348.281 
4.555.781 


•41.756.053 


to. 


Frs. 
810423 

24436.707 

7.876,806 
4.516,403 

7.5U-474 
7.078.321 
4*266  j  10 
133.106 
1.152.207 
6.440.648 
2,o68.l3> 
7.180.30I 
5  928,555 

4.288-365 

83.691.166 


An  enumeration  of  the  chief  articles  of  importation  audi-  „ 
tion,  together  with  their  value,  will  be  found  in  tabular  form  crvr-rJcjf 

Greece  does  not  possess  any  manufacturing  industries  on  a  lirje 
scale;  the  absence  of  a  native  coal  supply  is  an  obstacle  to  trwsr 
development.  In  1889  there  were  145  establishments  empiosi** 
steam  of  5568  indicated  horse-power;  in  1892  the  total  hcv*c-pc**t 
employed  was  estimated  at  10,000.  In  addition  to  the  snxltiiu;-».<-t» 
at  Laurium.  at  which  some  5000  hands  are  employed  by  Creek 
French  companies  and  local  proprietors,  there  are  flour  mills,  cfcta. 
cotton  and  silk  spinning  mills,  ship-building  and  enginecnr*  - 
od-i 
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PruiAfxit  Artvlts  oj  Importation. 

1904. 

"90S- 

Article*. 

Total  value 
in  (ranc*. 

Imported  from 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Total  value 
in  franc*. 

Imported  from 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

ICUUCl  ...... 

Raw  minerals   .  . 
Forest  product*  .... 
Wrought  metals  .... 
<  mis  and  pit -coal 

37.735.8o8 
17.999344 
•3.34". >9« 
10,146,500 
7.757.444 
6,522.086 

none 
IO.762.464' 
7.630.633 
9.769 
2.162,250 
6,087.068 

33511.784 

1r.254.190 

5°73,34i 
8.021.523 
1.014.164 
3.909,657 

3.373.533 
3,070.250 
3-3'9"oo 
3.060.904 
2.887,85a 
1.901,486 
2.146,509 

5^7^73 
0Y.309 

4.308.357 
6,838,079 
186.072 

215.745 
1,268 

none 

76.454 
107,296 
7o 

38 1  '.433 

V»rn  and  (issues  ... 
Fi-j-S  .... 

Virion*  animal*  . 

Hnrses  ....... 

Paper,  books.  4c  

Rice  

Colour*   

4.739.819 
4.992.615 
4  55»."oi 
4.271. 15« 
3.011.450 
3.327.144 
3.957.60I 
3.606,606 

1. 977.894 
•  750.858 

2.504.667 
2,394.  "4 

47*.9£>5 

none 

none 

157.017 
393.6IO 
none 
63.882 
34«.*39 

Ckirf  A  melts  of  Exportation. 

1904.  1905. 

Ankle*. 

Total  value 
in  franc*. 

Exported  to 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Tor.  1  value 
in  franc*. 

Exported  to 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Currant*  ....... 

Minerals  and  raw  metal*  ■ 

Olive  oil  ...... 

M?oeral*  and  metal*  (worked) 
Valonea  ...... 

C0PUC 

28,841.678 
10,134.185 
10.0M4.960 
7.285,385 
4.163,262 
3.583.4J8 

3.754.345 
'.793.362 
t.558,678 
1.027.224 

I4.569'37 
5,161.898 

439.I43 
39-513 
212,081 
63.304 
7.750 
9.833 
200.849 
12.099 

34.299.780 
15.125.072 
5.832.139 
6.157.092 
3.150.385 
.i  vi  4.;-' 
3.607,580 
1,138.1 16 

1.917.014 
1.091,160 

17.008,929 
5.438,698 
801,696 
>47.S65 
64,310 
338.I96 

If! 
tS.SOO 
146,927 
2.283 

40).  and  some  roanufacturcsof  paper.  glass,  matehcs.turpcntinc,  white 
lead.  hat*,  clove*,  candle*.  Ate.  About  loo  factories  are  c*(abli*hrd 
m  tSe  neighbourhood  of  Athen*  and  Peiraeus.  The  wine  industry 
(10  factories)  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  manufacture 
"I  cognac  has  latterly  made  great  progress:  there  are  10  large  and 
tiurrerou*  small  cognac  distilleries.  Ship-building  i*  carried  on 
>'tivefy  at  all  the  ports  on  the  mainland  and  islands;  about  200 
Afal  mostly  of  low  tonnage,  are  launched  annually. 

Phhtte  Works. — The  important  drainage-works  at  Lake  Copais 
■err  taken  over  by  an  English  company  in  1890.  The  lake  covered 
in  area  of  58.080  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  rendered 
it  for  cultivation.  The  drainage  works  consist  of  a  canal,  28  kilo- 
ivtres  in  length,  and  a  tunnel  of  600  metres  descending  through 
ihr  mountain  to  a  lower  lake,  which  i*  connected  by  a  second  tunnel 
with  the  sea.  The  reclaimed  land  is  highly  fertile.  The  area  under 
crops  amounted  in  1906  to  27.414  acres,  of  which  20,744  were  let 
to  tenants  and  the  remainder  farmed  by  the  company.  The  un- 
cultivated Dortion  affords  excellent  grazing.  The  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  01  Corinth  was  opened  to  navigation  in  November  1893. 
The  total  cost  of  the  works,  which  were  begun  by  a  company  in  18x2, 
•at  70.000.000  francs.  The  narrowness  of  the  canal,  which  is  only 
J4  60  metres  broad  at  the  surface,  and  the  strength  of  the  current 
»h»ch  passes  through  it.  seriously  detract  from  its  utility.  The  high 
tharges  imposed  on  foreign  vessels  have  proved  almost  prohibitive. 
There  arc  reduced  rates  for  ships  sailing  in  Greek  waters.  Up  to  the 
3<st  of  July  1906,  37.214  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  4.971,922,  had 
pasted  through  the  canal.  The  receipt*  up  to  that  date  were  3.207.835 
drachmae  (mainly  from  Greek  ships)  and  415,976  francs  (mainly 
from  foreign  ships).  In  1905,  2930  vessel*  (2735  Greek)  passed 
through,  the  receipts  being  281,935  drachmae  and  34,142  francs. 
The  total  liabilities  of  the  company  in  1906  were  about  40,000.000  fr. 
The  canal  would  be  more  frequented  by  foreign  shipping  if  the 
harbours  at  its  entrances  were  improved,  and  its  sides,  which  are  of 
masonry,  lined  with  beams;  effortsare  being  made  to  raise  funds  for 
these  purposes.  The  widening  of  the  Eunpus  Channel  at  Chalcis 
to  the  extent  of  2 1-56  metres  »as  accomplished  in  1894.  The  opera- 
tions involved  the  destruction  of  the  picturesque  Venetian  tower 
•hicri  guarded  the  strait.  A  canal  was  completed  in  1903  rendering 
"ttvigable  the  shallow  channel  between  l-cucas  (Santa  Maura)  and 
Ihr  mainland  (breadth  15  metres,  depth  5  metres).  Large  careening 
docks  were  undertaken  in  1909  at  Peiraeus  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
4 .750.000  drachmae. 

Ctmrnnntfixtiont.  —  Internal  communication  by  roads  is  impros'ing, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  as  regards  the  quality 
oi  the  roads.    A  considerable  impetus  was  Kivcn  lo  road-making 
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under  the  Trikoupis  administration. 
In  1878  there  were  only  555  m.  of 
roads;  in  1898  there  were  2398  m. : 
in  1906.  3275  m.  Electric  trams  have 
been  introduced  at  Patras.  Railways 
were  open  to  traffic  in  1900  for  a  length 
of  598  m.;  in  1906  for  a  length  of 
867  in.  The  circuit  of  the  Morca  rail- 
way* (462  m.)  was  completed  in  1 902; 
from  Diakophto,  on  the  north  coast,  a 
cogwheel  railway,  finished  in  1894. 
ascends  to  Kalavryta.  A  very  im- 
portant undertaking  is  the  completion 
of  a  line  (rom  Peiraeus  to  the  frontier, 
the  contract  for  which  was  signed  in 
1900  between  the  Greek  government 
and  the  Eastern  Railway  Extension 
Syndicate  (subsequently  converted  into 
the  Sotiili  its  Ckemins  dt  Ftr  ktlli- 
niquts).  A  line  connecting  Peiraeus 
with  Larissa  was  begun  in  1890,  but 
in  181)4  the  English  company  which 
had  undertaken  the  contract  went  into 
liquidation.  Under  the  contract  of 
1900  the  line  was  drawn  through 
Demerli,  in  the  south  of  Thcsaaly.  to 
Larissa.  a  distance  of  217  nr.  and  con- 
tinued through  the  vale  of  Tctnpc  to 
the  Turkish  frontier  (about  246  m.  in 
all),  riranch  line*  have  been  con- 
structed to  Lamia  and  Chalcis.  The 
establishment  of  a  connexion  with  the 
continental  railway  system,  by  a 
junction  with  the  line  from  Belgrade 
to  Salonica,  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  Greece,  and  the  Peiraeu* 
would  become  an  important  place  of 
embarkation  for  Eg)pt.  India  and  the 
Far  East. 

In  1905  the  number  of  post  office* 
was  640.  Of  these  320  were  also  tele- 
graph and  89  telephone 
stations,  with  664  clerks; 
the  remaining  post  offices 
possess  no  special  staff,  but 
by  persons  who  also  pursue  other  occupation*.  The 
number  of  postmen  and  other  employees  was  889.  During  the 
year  there  passed  through  the  post  6.897,899  ordinary  letter* 
lor  the  interior,  2,980,958  for  foreign  destinations,  2.788.477  from 
abroad;  540,411  registered  letter*  or  parcels  for  the  interior,  309.907 
for  foreign  countries,  and  300,150  from  abroad:  880,673  post -cards 
for  the  interior,  504.785  from  abroad,  and  187.975  sent  abroad ; 
100,680  samples;  7,068,125  printed  papers  for  the  interior.  5,278.405 
to  or  from  foreign  countries.  Telegraph  lines  in  1905  extended 
over  4222  m.  with  6*36  m.  of  wires;  841,913  inland  telegrams. 
221.188  service  telegrams  and.  129.036  lel<  grams  to  foreign  destina- 
tions were  despatched. and  169,510  received  from  abroad.  Receipt* 
amounted  to 4.589,601  drachmae  (postal  service  2,744,212.  telegraph 
and  telephone  services  1,845.380,  drachmae)  and  expenditure  to 
3.954.742  drachmae. 

The  Greek  army  has  recently  been  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Its  condition  has  never  been  satisfactory,  partly  owing  to  tb,e 
absence  of  systematic  effort  in  the  work  of  organization, 
partly  owing  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  political  Atmy. 
parties,  and  in  times  of  national  emergency  it  has  never  been 
in  a  condition  of  readiness.  The  experience  of  the  war  of  1897 
proved  the  need  of  far-reaching  administrative  changes  and 
disciplinary  reforms.  A  scheme  of  complete  reorganization  was 
subsequently  elaborated  under  the  auspices  of  the  crown  prince 
Constantine,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  received  the  assent 
of  the  Chamber  in  June  1004.  During  the  war  of  1897  about 
65,000  infantry,  tooo  cavalry,  and  24  batteries  were  put  into  the 
field,  and  after  great  efforts  another  t$,ooo  men  were  mobilized. 
Under  the  new  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  on  a  peace 
footing  t887offkcrs,  25,140  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
and  4059  horses  and  mules;  in  time  of  war  the  active  army 
will  consist  of  at  least  t  20,000  men  and  the  territorial  army  of 
at  least  60,000  men.  The  heavy  expenditure  entailed  by  the 
project  has  been  an  obstacle  to  its  immediate  realization.  In 
order  to  meet  this  expenditure  a  special  fund  has  been  instituted 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  budget,  and  certain  revenues 
have  been  assigned  to  it  amounting  to  about  5,500,000  drachmae 
annually.  In  1006,  however,  it  was  decided  to  suspend  partially 
for  five  years  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1904  and  to  devote 
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the  resources  thus  economized  together  with  other  funds  to 
the  immediate  purchase  of  new  armaments  and  equipment. 
Under  this  temporary  arrangement  the  peace  strength  of  the 
army  in  1008  consisted  of  1939  officers  and  civilians,  19,416 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  and  2661  horses  and 
mules;  it  is  calculated  that  the  reserves  will  furnish  about 
77,000  men  and  the  territorial  army  about  37,000  men  in  lime 
of  war. 

Military  service  is  obligatory,  and  liability  to  serve  begins 
from  the  twenty-first  year.  The  term  of  service  comprises 
two  years  in  the  active  army,  ten  years  in  the  active  army 
reserve  (for  cavalry  eight  years),  eight  years  in  the  territorial 
army  (for  cavalry  ten  years)  and  ten  years  for  all  branches  in 
the  territorial  army  reserve.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  period 
of  service  in  the  active  army  has  hitherto  been  considerably 
shortened;  with  a  view  to  economy,  the  men,  under  the  law 
of  1904,  receive  furlough  after  eighteen  months  with  the  colours. 
Exemptions  from  military  service,  which  were  previously  very 
numerous,  axe  also  restricted  considerably  by  the  law  of  1004, 
which  will  secure  a  yearly  contingent  of  about  13,000  men  in 
time  of  peace.  The  conscripts  in  excess  of  the  yearly  contingent 
are  withdrawn  by  lot;  they  are  required  to  receive  si*  months' 
training  in  the  ranks  as  supernumeraries  before  passing  into  the 
reserve,  in  which  they  form  a  special  category  of "  liability  "  men. 
Under  the  temporary  system  of  1906  the  contingent  is  reduced 
to  about  10,000  men  by  postponing  the  abrogation  of  several 
exemptions,  and  the  period  of  service  is  fixed  at  fourteen  months 
for  all  the  conscripts  alike.  The  field  army  as  constituted  by 
the  law  of  1004  consists  of  3  divisions,  each  division  comprising 
2  brigades  of  infantry,  each  of  2  regiments  of  3  battalions  and 
other  units.  There  are  thus  36  battalions  of  infantry  (of  which 
1 2  arc  cadres);  also  6  battalions  of  evtonet  (Highlanders) , 
18  squadrons  of  cavalry  (6  cadres),  33  batteries  of  artillery  (6 
cadres),  3  battalions  of  engineers  and  telegraphists,  3  companies 
of  ambulance,  3  of  train,  &x.  The  artillery  is  composed  of  24 
field  batteries,  3  heavy  and  6  mountain  batteries;  it  is  mainly 
provided  with  Krupp  7'$  cm.  guns  dating  from  1870  or  earlier. 
Alter  a  scries  of  trials  in  1007  it  was  decided  to  order  36  field 
batteries  of  7-5  cm.  quick-firing  guns  and  6  mountain  batteries, 
in  all  168  guns,  with  1500  projectiles  for  each  battery  from  the 
Creuzot  factory.  The  infantry,  which  was  hitherto  armed 
with  the  obsolete  Gras  rifle  (  433  in.),  was  furnished  in  1007  with 
the  Mannlicher-Schonauer  (model  1903)  of  which  100,000  had 
been  delivered  in  May  1008.  Hitherto  the  gendarmerie,  which 
replaced  the  police,  have  formed  a  corps  drawn  from  the  army, 
which  in  tooS  consisted  of  104  officers  and  6344  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  but  a  law  passed  in  1007  provided  for  these 
forces  being  thenceforth  recruited  separately  by  voluntary 
enlistment  in  annual  contingents  of  700  men.  The  participation 
of  the  officers  in  politics,  which  has  proved  very  injurious  to 
discipline,  has  been  checked  by  a  law  forbidding  officers  below 
the  rank  of  colonel  to  stand  for  the  Chamber.  In  the  elections 
of  1005  115  officers  were  candidates.  The  three  divisional 
headquarters  are  at  Larissa,  Athens  and  Missolonghi;  the  six 
headquarters  of  brigades  are  at  Trikkala,  Lari&sa,  Athens, 
Chalcis,  Missolonghi  and  Nauplia.  In  1907  annual  manoeuvres 
were  instituted. 

The  Greek  fleet  consisted  in  1907  of  3  armoured  barbette  ships 
of  4885  tons  (built  in  France  in  1890,  reconstructed  1899), 
carrying  each  three  10-8-in.  guns,  five  6-in.,  thirteen 
quick-firing  and  smaller  guns,  and  three  torpedo  tubes; 
1  cruiser  of  1770  tons  (built  in  1879),  with  two  6-7-iu.  and  six 
light  quick-firing  guus;  1  armoured  central  battery  ship  of 
1774  tons  (built  1867,  reconstructed  1897)  with  two  8  4  in. 
and  nine  small  quick-firing  guns;  2  coast-defence  gunboats 
with  one  10  6-in.  gun  each;  4  corvettes;  1  torpedo  depot  ship; 
8  destroyers,  each  with  six  guns  (ordered  in  1005);  3  transport 
steamers;  7  small  gunboats,  3  mining  boats;  s  torpedo  boats; 
1  royal  yacht;  2  school  ships  and  various  minor  vessels.  The 
personnel  of  the  navy  was  com|»o*cd  in  1907  of  437  officers.  26 
cadets,  1118  petty  officers,  1372  seamen  and  stokers,  60  boys 
and  99  civilians,  together. with  3S6  artisans  employed  at  the 


arsenal.  The  navy  is  manned  chiefly  by  conscription .  the  period 
of  service  is  two  years,  with  four  years  in  the  reserve.  The 
headquarters  of  the  fleet  and  arsenal  arc  in  the  island  of  Salamis, 
where  there  is  a  dockyard  with  naval  stores,  a  floating  dock  and 
a  torpedo  school.  Most  of  the  vessels  of  the  Greek  fleet  were  in 
1907  obsolete;  in  1904  a  commission  under  the  presidency 
of  Prince  George  proposed  the  rearmament  of  the  existing  iron- 
clads and  the  purchase  of  three  new  ironclads  and  other 
vessels.  A  different  scheme  of  reorganization,  providing  almost 
exclusively  for  submarines  and  scout  vessels,  was  suggested 
to  the  government  by  the  French  admiral  Founder  in  1008,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  Greek  naval  officers.  With  a  view  to  the 
augmentation  and  better  equipment  of  the  fleet  a  special  fund 
was  instituted  in  1900  to  which  certain  revenues  have  been 
assigned;  it  has  been  increased  by  various  donations  and 
bequests  and  by  the  proceeds  of  a  stale  lottery.  The  fleet  is  not 
exercised  methodically  either  in  navigation  or  gunnery  practice; 
a  long  voyage,  however,  was  undertaken  by  the  ironclad  vessels 
in  1004.  The  Greeks,  especially  the  islanders  of  the  Aegean, 
make  better  sailors  than  soldiers;  the  personnel  of  the  navy, 
if  trained  by  foreign  officers,  might  be  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

The  financial  history  of  Greece  has  been  unsatisfactory  from  the 
outset.    Excessive  military  and  naval  expenditure  (mainly  due  to 

repeated  and  hasty  mobilizations),  a  lax  and  improvident  _  

system  of  administration,  the  corruption  of  political  parties  •■sssss* 
and  the  instability  of  the  government,  which  has  rendered  impossible 
the  continuous  application  of  any  scheme  of  fiscal  reform — at]  alike 
have  contributed  to  the  economic  ruin  of  the  country.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  preceding  the  declaration  of  national  insolvency  in 
1*93  successive  budgets  presented  a  deficit,  which  in  years  of  political 
excitement  and  military  activity  assumed  enormous  proportions: 
the  shortcomings  of  the  budget  were  supplied  by  the  proceeds  of 
foreign  loans,  or  by  means  of  advances  obtained  in  the  country  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  two  loans  which  had  been  contracted 
during  the  war  of  independence  were  extinguished  by  means  of  a 
conversion  in  1889.  Of  the  existing  foreign  loans  the  earliest  is 
that  of  60,000,000  frs.,  guaranteed  by  the  three  protecting  powers 
in  183a;  owing  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  amortization  by  the 
powers,  the  capital  amounted  in  1871  to  100,393,833  fr. ;  on  this 
Greece  nays  an  annual  sum  of  900,000  fr.,  of  which  300.000  have  been 
granted  by  the  powers  as  a  yearly  subvention  to  King  George. 
The  only  other  existing  foreign  obligation  of  early  date  is  the  debt  to 
the  heirs  of  King  Otho  (4,500,000  dr.)  contracted  in  1868.  A  large 
amount  of  internal  debt  was  incurred  between  1848  and  t&8o,  but 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  was  redeemed  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  foreign  loans  negotiated  after  this  period.  At  the  end  of  1880 
the  entire  national  debt,  external  and  internal,  stood  at  252. 6y  .481 
dr.  In  1881  the  era  of  great  foreign  loans  began.  In  that  year  a  5% 
loan  of  120,000,000  fr.  was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
mobilization  of  1880.  This  was  followed  in  1884  by  a  5%  loan  of 
170,000,000  fr.,  of  which  100,000,000  was  actually  issued.  The 
service  of  these  loans  was  guaranteed  by  various  State  revenues.  A 
"  patriotic  loan  "  of  30,ooo,ooodr.  without  interest,  issued  during  the 
war  excitement  of  1885,  proved  a  failure,  only  3,723,860  dr.  being 
subscribed.  In  1888  a  4%  loan  of  135,000,000  fr.  was  contracted, 
secured  on  the  receipts  of  the  five  State  monopolies,  the  management 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  a  privileged  company.  In  the  following 
year  (itvfto)  two  4%  loans  of  30,000,000  fr.  and  125,000,000  fr. 
respectively  were  issued  without  guarantee  or  sinking  fund;  Greek 
credit  had  now  apparently  attained  an  established  position  in  the 
foreign  money  market,  but  a  decline  of  public  confidence  soon 
became  evident.  In  1890,  of  a  5%  loan  of  80,000,000  fr.  effective, 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Pciracus-Larissa  railway, 
only  40,050,000  fr.  was  taken  up  abroad  and  13,900,000  fr.  at  home; 
large  portions  of  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  other  purposes. 
In  1892  the  government  was  compelled  to  make  large  additions 
to  the  internal  floating  debt,  and  to  borrow  16.500,000  (r.  from  the 
National  Bank  on  onerous  terms.  In  1893  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
foreign  loan  for  the  reduction  of  trie  forced  currency  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. (For  the  events  leading  up  to  the  declaration  of  national 
bankruptcy  in  that  year  see  under  Rttmt  Hittory.)  A  funding 
convention  was  concluded  in  the  summer,  under  which  the  creditors 
accepted  scrip  instead  of  cash  payments  of  interest.  A  few  months 
later  this  arrangement  was  reversed  by  the  Chamber,  and  cm  the 
13th  December  a  law  was  passed  assigning  provisionally  to  all  the 
foreign  loans  alike  30%  of  the  stipulated  interest;  the  reduced 
cou|K>us  were  made  payable  in  paper  instead  of  gold,  the  sinking 
fund*  were  suspended,  and  the  sums  encashed  by  the  monopoly 
rnmpany  were  confiscated.  The  causes  of  the  financial  catastrophe 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  (I)  The  military  prepara- 
tions of  18*5-1886,  with  the  attendant  disorganization  of  the 
country:  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  these  years  amounted  to 
I30.9* 7.771  dr.  (2)  Excessive  borrowing  abroad,  involving  a  charge 
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for  the  service  of  foreign  loans  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
revenue,    (3)  Remissness  in  the  collection  of  taxation:  the  total 
lou  through  arrears  in  a  period  of  ten  years  (1882-1891)  was 
j6.549.20j  dr.,  being  in  the  main  attributable  to  non-payment  of 
direct  taxes.   (4)  The  adverse  balance  of  trade,  largely  due  to  the 
neglected  condition  of  agriculture:  in  the  five  year*  preceding:  the 
crisis  (1888-1892)  the  exports  were  stated  to  amount  to  £19.578.973. 
while  the  imports  reached  £24,890.146;  foreign  live  stock  and  cereals 
being  imported  to  the  amount  of  £6,193,579.    The  proxinutc  cause 
of  the  crisis  was  the  rise  in  the  exchange  owing  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation.   Forced  currency  was  first 
introduced  in  1868,  when  1 5,000,000 dr.  in  paper  money  was  issued; 
it  was  abolished  in  the  following  year,  but  reintroduced  in  1877  with 
a  paper  issue  of  44,000,000  dr.    It  was  abolished  a  second  time  in 
1  - -4  but  again  put  into  circulation  in  1865,  when  paper  loans  to 
the  amount  of  45.000,000  dr.  were  authorized.   In  1803  the  total 
authorised  forceo  currency  was  146,000,000  dr..  of  which  88,000,000 
(including  14,000,000  dr.  in  small  notes) was  on  account  of  (he  govern- 
ment.  The  gold  and  silver  coinage  had  practically  disappeared  from 
circulation.   The  rate  of  exchange,  as  a  rule,  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation,  but,  owing  to  speculation,  it 
is  liable  to  violent  fluctuations  whenever  there  is  an  exceptional 
demand  for  gold  in  the  market.    In  1893  the  gold  franc  stood  at 
the  ratio  of  I -60  to  the  paper  drachma;  the  service  of  the  foreign 
loans  required  upwards  of  31.000,000  dr.  in  gold,  and  any  attempt 
to  realize  this  sum  in  the  market  would  have  involved  an  outlay 
equivalent  to  at  least  half  the  budget.    With  the  failure  of  the 
projected  loan  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  forced  currency  repudiation 
became  inevitable.  The  law  of  the  13th  of  December  was  not  recoc- 
oucd  by  the  national  creditors:   prolonged  negotiations  followed, 
but  no  arrangement  was  arrived  at  till  1807.  when  the  intervention 
of  the  powers  after  the  war  with  Turkey  furnished  the  opportunity 
for  a  definite  settlement.    It  was  stipulated  that  Turkey  should 
rrcrive  an  indemnity  of  £T4,ooo,ooo  contingent  on  the  evacuation 
of  Thessaly;  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  this  sum  by  Greece 
without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  tier  creditors,  and  to  enable 
the  country  to  recover  from  the  economic  consequences  of  the  war. 
Great  Britain.  France  and  Russia  undertook  to  guarantee  a  2)  % 
loan  of  170,000.000  fr.,  of  which  150,000,000  fr.  has  been  issued. 
By  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  (18th  of  September  1897)  an 
International  Financial  Commission,  composed  of  six  representatives 
of  the  powers,  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  to 
Turkey,  and  with  "absolute  control"  over    the  collection  and 
employment  of  revenues  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt. 
A  law  defining  the  powers  of  the  Commission  was  passed  by  the 
Chamber,  26th  of  February  '89s  (°»-)-    The  revenues  assigned 
to  its  supervision  were  the  five  government  monopolies,  the  tobacco 
and  stamp  duties,  and  the  import  duties  of  Pciracus  (total  annual 
value  estimated  at  39,600,000  dr.) :  the  collection  was  entrusted  to  a 
Creek  society,  which  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Commission. 
The  returns  of  Pciracus  customs  (estimated  at  10,700.000  dr.)  arc 
regarded  as  an  extra  guarantee,  and  arc  handed  over  to  the  Greek 
government:    when  the  produce  of  the  other  revenues  exceeds 
2a.900.ooo  dr.  the  "  plus  value  "  or  surplus  is  divided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  50  8  %  to  the  Greek  government  and  49  2  %  to  the  creditors. 
The  plus  values  amounted  to  3,301481  dr.  in  1898.  3.533,755  dr. 
in  1899,  and  3.442  713  dr.  in  1900.  Simultaneously  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  control  the  interest  for  the  Monopoly  Loan  was 
tied  at  43%,  for  the  Funding  Loan  at  40%,  and  for  the  other 
loans  at  32%  of  the  original  interest.    With  the  revenues  at  its 
disposal  the  International  Commission  has  already  been  enabled 
to  make  certain  augmentations  in  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt; 
since  1900  it  has  begun  to  take  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the 
forced  currency,  of  which  2,000.000  dr.  will  be  annually  bought  up 
and  destroyed  till  the  amount  in  circulation  is  reduced  to  40,000,000 
dr.  On  the  1st  of  January  1901  the  authorized  paper  issue  was 
164,000,000  dr.,  of  which  92,000,000  (including   18,000,000  in 
fractional  currency)  was  on  account  of  the  government ;  the  amount 
in  actual  circulation  was  148.619,618  dr.    On  the  31st  of  July  1906 
the  paper  issue  had  been  reduced  to  t52.775.975  dr.,  and  the  amount 
in  circulation  was  124,668,057  dr.  The  financial  commission  retains 
its  powers  until  the  extinction  of  all  the  foreign  loans  contracted 
since  1881.  Though  its  activity  is  mainly  limited  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  assigned  revenues,  it  has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence 
over  the  whok  domain  of  Greek  finance ;  the  effect  may  be  observed 
in  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  Greek  securities  since  its  institution, 
averaging  25-76 %  in  1906.    No  change  can  be  made  in  its  composi- 
tion or  working  without  the  consent  of  the  six  powers,  and  none  of 
the  officials  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues  subject  to  its 
control  can  be  dismissed  or  transferred  without  its  consent.  It 
thus  constitutes  an  element  of  stability  and  order  which  cannot 
(ail  to  react  on  the  general  administration.  It  is  unable,  however, 
to  control  the  expenditure  or  to  assert  any  direct  influence  over 
the  government,  with  which  the  responsibility  still  rests  for  an  im- 
proved system  of  collection,  a  more  efficient  staff  of  functionaries 
and  the  repression  of  smuggling.    The  country  has  shown  a  re- 
markable vitality  in  recovering  from  the  disasters  of  1897,  and 
should  it  in  future  obtain  a  respite  from  paroxysms  of  miti- 
tt»y  Md  political  excitement,  its  financial  regeneration  will  be 


The  following  table  gists  the  actual  expenditure  and  receipts  for 
the  period  1889-1906  inclusive: 


Year. 

Actual 

Actual 

Surplus  or 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

Orach  mac. 

Drachmae. 

Drachmae. 

18S9 

83.731.591 

110,773.327 

-27.040,736 

1890 

79,931,795 

135.933,579 

—46,000,784 

1891 

90.321,873 

133.836,385 

-33.514.5t3 

1892 

95,465,569 

107,383,498 

—  11,817.929 

■  8931 

96,723418 

93,133.565 

+  4.589,853 

1894 

102,885,643 

85,135,753 

-i-17.749.89t 

1895 

94.657,065 

91,641,967 

T  3.015,098 

1896 

96.931,726 

90,890,607 

4-  6,041,119 

1897' 
1898' 

02.485.825 

137,043,939 

-44.558.104 

104.949.718 

110.341431 

-  5.39«.7>3 

1899 

111.318.373 

104.586.504 

+  6,731, 769 

1900 

112.206,849 

113.049,279 

+     « S7.570 

1901 

"5.73-M59 

1 13.646.301 

+  3.087,858 

1903 

133.949.931 

121,885,707 

+  3,064,334 

1903 

130.194,363 
I3t. 186.346 
136.473.580 

"7.436.549 

+  3.757.813 

1904 
190S 
1906 

120.200,247 
1 18.699.76 1 

+  9*5.999 
+  7.773.819 
+  1.391.781 

U5.753.3S8 

124461.577 

The  steady  increase  of  receipts  since  1898  attests  the  growing 
prosperity  ot  the  country,  but  expenditure  has  been  allowed  to  out- 
strip revenue,  and.  notwithstanding  the  official  figures  which 
represent  a  scries  of  surpluses,  the  accumulated  deficit  in  1905 
amounted  to  about  14,000,000  dr.  in  addition  to  treasury  bonds  for 
8,000,000  dr.  A  remarkable  feature  has  been  the  rapid  fall  in  the 
exchange  since  1903;  the  gold  franc,  which  stood  at  1-63  dr.  in  .1903, 
had  fallen  to  108  in  October  1906.  The  decline,  a  favourable 
symptom  if  resulting  from  normal  economic  factors,  is  apparently 
due  to  a  combination  of  exceptional  circumstances,  and  consequently 
may  not  be  maintained:  it  has  imposed  a  considerable  strain  on  the 
financial  and  commercial  situation.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
drachma  remains  almost  stationary  and  the  price  of  imported 
commodities  continues  high;  import  dues,  which  since  1904  are 
payable  in  drachmae  at  the  fixed  rate  of  '  '45  to  the  franc,  have  been 
practically  increased  by  more  than  30%.  In  April  1900  a  4%  loan 
of  43.750,000  francs  for  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Pciracus 
to  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  another  loan  of  1 1.750,000  drachmae 
for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Pyrgos  to  Mctigala,  linking  up 
the  Morca  railway  system,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Chamber;  the 
first-named,  the  "  Greek  Railways  Loan,"  was  taken  up  at  80  by  the 
syndicate  contracting  for  the  works  and  was  placed  on  the  market 
in  1903.  The  service  of  both  loans  is  provided  by  the  International 
Commission  from  the  surplus  funds  of  the  assigned  revenue*.  On 
the  1st  of  January  1906  the  external  debt  amounted  to  735.939. 5«> 
francs  and  the  internal  (including  the  paper  circulation)  to  1 71 ,629,436 
drachmae. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1906  were  as  follows:  Civil  list,  1,335,000 
dr.;  pensions,  payment  of  deputies.  &c,  7,706,676  dr. ;  public  debt, 
34.353.471  dr.;  foreign  affairs.  3.563,994  dr.;  justice,  6.240.271 
dr.;  interior.  13.890.927  dr.;  religion  and  education,  7,143.924  dr. ; 
army,  30.618.563  dr.;  navy,  7. S83.3G9  d'-:  finance;  2.362,143 
dr.;  collection  of  revenue,  10.650.487  dr.;  various  expenditure, 
9,122.753  dr.;  total.  134461.577  dr. 

The  two  privileged  tanks  in  Greece  are  the  National  Bank, 
fodnded  in  1841 ;  capital  30,000,000  drachmae  in  30,000  shares  of 
1000  dr.  each,  fully  paid  up;  reserve  fund  13,500.000  dr.;  notes 
in  circulation  (September  1906)  136,731,887  dr..  of  which  76,360,905 
dr.  on  account  of  the  government ;  and  the  Ionian  Hank,  incorporated 
in  I839:  capital  paid  up  £3'5.5°o  »«  63.103  shares  of  £5  each; 
notes  in  circulation,  10,200.000  drachmae,  of  which  3,500.000  (in 
fractional  notes  of  1  and  2  dr.)  on  account  of  the  government.  The 
notes  issued  by  these  two  banks  constitute  the  forced  paper  currenry 
circulating  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Bank 
the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  originally  limited  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
will  expire  in  1920.  Trie  National  Bank  is  a  private  institution  under 
supervision  of  the  government,  which  is  represented  by  a  royal 
commissioner  on  the  board  of  administration ;  the  central  establish- 
ment is  at  Athens  with  forty-two  branches  throughout  the  country. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Ionian  Bank,  which  is  a  British  institution, 
are  in  London;  the  hank  has  a  central  office  at  Athens  and  five 
branches  in  Greece.  The  privileged  Epiro-Thcssalian  Bank  ceased  to 
exist  from  the  4th  of  January  1900,  when  it  was  amalgamated  with 
the  National  Bank.  There  are  several  other  banking  companies,  as 
well  as  private  banks,  at  Athens.  The  most  important  is  the  Bank 
of  Athens  (capital  40.000.000  dr.).  founded  in  1893;  it  possesses 
five  branches  in  Greece  and  six  abroad. 

Greece  entered  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  in  1868.  The  monetary 
unit  is  the  new  drachma,  equivalent  to  the  franc,  and  divided  into 


'  Reduction  of  interest  on  foreign  debt  by  70  % 
'  War  with  Turkey. 

•  International  Financial  Commission  instituted. 
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ioo  lepta  or  centime*.  There  arc  nickel  coin*  of  20. 10  and  5  lepta, 
copper  coins  of  10  and  5  lepta.  Cold  and  silver  coin*  were  minted 
in  Pari3  between  1868  and  1884,  but  have  since  practic- 
CarrttKy,  a|jy  disappeared  from  the  country.  The  paper  currency 
•y  consists  of  notes  for  1000  dr.,  500  dr.,  too  dr.,  25  dr.,  10 
*  dr.  and  5  dr.,  and  of  fractional  notes  for  2  dr.  and  I  dr. 

measure*.  .pne  j^mai  Sy5tcm  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted 
in  1876,  but  tome  of  the  old  Turkish  standards  are  Mill  in  general 
use.  The  dram  -  A>  oz.  avoirdupois  approximately;  the  oke  -400 
drams  or  2-8  lb;  the  kilo  -22  oke*  or  0-114  of  imperial  quarter; 
the  cantar  or  quintal  —44  oke*  or  123-2  lb.  Liquids  are  measured 
by  weight.  The  nunta  -  1 1  in. ;  the  ruppa,  3I  in.;  the  pik,  26  in. ; 
the  Madion  -I  kilometre  or  1093)  yds.  The  stremma  (square 
measure)  is  nearly  one-third  of  an  acre. 

Authorities. — \V.  Leake,  Researches  in  Greece  (1814),  Travels  m 
ike  Morea  (3  vol*.,  1830),  Travels  in  Northern  Greece  (4  vol*.,  1834). 
PeJoponnesiaca  (1846) ;  Bureian,  Geographic  von  Griechenland  (2  vol*., 
Leipzig,  1862-1873);  Lolling,  "  Hcflenische  Lancleskunde  und 
Topographic  "  in  Ivan  Multcr  »  Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertums- 
wissenschoft;  C.  Wordsworth,  Greece;  Pictorial,  Descriptive  and 
Historical  (new  ed.,  revised  by  H.  F.  Tozcr,  London,  1882);  K. 
Stephanos,  La  Greet  (Pari*.  1884);  C.  Neumann  and  J.  Partsch, 
Physikalische  Geographie  von  Grieckenland  (Brcslau,  1885);  K. 
Krumbachcr,  Griechische  Reist  (Berlin,  1886):  J.  P.  Mahaffv, 
Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece  (London,  1887);  R.  A.  H.  Bickford- 
Smith.  Greece  under  King  George  (London,  1893);  Ch.  Diehl,  £x- 
onhiologiques  en  Grtce  (Pari*,  1803);  Perrot  and  Chipicx 


Histoire  de  l'art~  tome  vi,  "La  Grtcc  primitive"  (Paris,  1&94) 
tome  vii.,  "  La  Grtcc  archalquc  "  (Pari*,  t8o8)_;  A.  Philippson, 
Griechenland  und  seine  Stellung  im  Orient  (Leipzig,  1897);  L. 
Sergeant,  Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London,  1 897);  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (6  vols.,  London,  1898); 
Pausonias  and  other  Greek  Sketches  (London,  1000);  Greco-Turktsh 
War  of  18Q7.  from  official  sources,  by  a  German  staff  officer  (Eng 
trans.,  London,  1898);  J.  A.  Symonds,  Studies,  and  Sketches  in 
Italy  and  Greece  (3  vol*.,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1898);  V.  Bcrard,  La 
Turquie  el  I'helUnisme  content poraine  (Paris,  1900). 

For  the  climate.  D.  Acginctcs,  T4  *Xi/ia  t^i  "EXX&iot  (Athens, 
1908). 

For  the  fauna:  Th.  dc  Hcldrcich.  La  Fauna  de  la  Greet  (Athens, 

1878). 

For  special  topography:  A.  Meliarakes,  KnXaW  #t<h  yn^ytm^la 
»ail»roprtTfl»>Ki«*«ii«u»»+»t«'(Athens,  1874)  ;'T*oiuri)M*Ta  s-cact/m^uA 
tut  KmXdkir  nj»uw  "Afipov  «ni  Kiw  (Athens,  I8H0);  Ttuypa<t>ia 
troXtruct)  wa  »il  Apxain  rov  rofiov  'ApyoXtboi  «ol  Kopt*$lai  (Athens, 
I&86);  rWyp«*'a  roXiruti)  ria  «ai  ip\ata.  rov  ro/wL-  Kt^aXX^rlat. 
(Athens,  1800);  Th.  Bent,  The  Cyclades  (London.  1885);  A. 
Bottichcr.  Olympia  (2nd  cd..  Berlin,  1886):  I.  Part«ch,  Die  Jnsel 
Corfu:  eine  geographische  Monographic  (Gotha.  1887);  Die  Jnsel 


Ixukas  (Gotha,"  1889);  Kephallenta  und  Ilhaka  (Gotha,  1890) 
Die  Insel  Zante  (Gotha,  1891);  A.  Philippson.  Der  Pelobonnes. 
(Versuch  einer  Landeskunde  auf  eeologischer  Grundlage.)  (Berlin. 
1892);  "  Thessalicn  und  Epirus  (Reisen  und  Forschungen  im 
nbrdlichen  Griechenland)  (Berlin.  1897);  Die  griechischen  Inseln 
des  igaischen  Meeres  (Berlin,  1897);  W.  1.  Woodhousc,  Aetoha 
(Oxford,  1897);  Schultz  and  Bamslcy,  The  Monastery  of  St  Luke  of 
Sitris  (London,  loot);  M.  Lamprinides,  'H  NowM.  (Athens,  1898); 
Monuments  de  I'art  bysantin,  publics  par  le  Ministcre  de  l'lnstruction, 
tome  i. ;  G.  Millet.  "  Le  Monastere  dc  Daphni  "  (Pari*.  1900).  For 
the  life,  customs  and  habit*  of  the  modern  Greeks:  C.  Wachsmuth, 
Das  alte  Griechenland  im  neuen  (Bonn,  1864);  C.  K.  Tuckerman, 
The  Greeks  of  to-day  (London,  1873):  B.  Schmidt,  Volksleben  der 
Neugriechen  und  das  hellenische  Altertum  (Leipzig.  1S71);  Estour- 
ncllc  de  Constant.  La  Vie  de  province  en  Grtcc  (Pans.  1878);  E. 
About,  La  Greet  contemboraine  (Paris.  1855:  8th  ed.,  1883);  I.  T. 
Bent,  Modern  Life  and  Thought  among  the  Greeks  (London,  1891); 
J.  Rcnnell  Rodd,  The  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modern  Greece  (London. 
1892).  Guide-books,  Baedeker's  Greece  (3rd  ed.,  Leipzig.  1905); 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Greece  (7th  ed..  London,  1905);  Macmiflan's 
Guide  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  (London.  1901).       0- D-  B.) 

2.  History 

a.  Ancient;  to  146  B.C. 

1.  Introductory.— -It  is  necessary  to  indicate  at  the  outset  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  present  article.  The  reader  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  it  a  compendious  summary  of  the  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  not  intended  to  supply 
an  "  Outlines  of  Greek  History."  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
such  a  sketch  of  the  history,  within  the  limits  of  space  which  arc 
necessarily  imposed  in  a  work  of  reference,  would  be  of  utility 
to  any  class  of  readers.  At  any  rate,  the  plan  of  the  present 
work,  in  which  the  subject  of  Greek  history  is  treated  of  in  a 
large  number  of  separate  articles,  allows  of  the  narrative  of 
events  being  given  in  a  more  satisfactory  form  under  the  more 
general  of  the  headings  (e.g.  Athens,  Sparta,  Peloponnesian 


War).  The  character  of  the  history  itself  suggests  a  further 
reason  why  a  general  article  upon  Greek  history  should  not 
be  confined  to,  or  even  attempt,  a  narrative  of  events.  A  sketch 
of  Greek  history  is  not  possible  in  the  sense  in  which  a  sketch  of 
Roman  history,  or  even  of  English  history,  is  possible.  Greek 
history  is  not  the  history  of  a  single  state.  When  Aristotle 
composed  his  work  upon  the  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states, 


he  found  it  necessary  to  extend  his  survey  to  no  less  that  158 
states.  Greek  history  is  thus  concerned  with  more  than  i$o 
separate  and  independent  political  communities.  Nor  is  it  even 
the  history  of  a  single  country.  The  area  occupied  by  the  Greek 
race  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus,  and  from 
southern  Russia  to  northern  Africa.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  the  impression  conveyed  by  a  sketch  of  Greek  history 
should  be  a  misleading  one.  A  mere  narrative  can  hardly  fail 
to  give  a  false  perspective.  Experience  shows  that  such  a 
sketch  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  the  history  of  a  few  great 
movements  and  of  a  few  leading  states.  What  is  still  worse, 
it  is  apt  to  confine  itself,  at  any  rate  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  dealt  with,  to  the  history  of  Greece  in  the  narrower  sense, 
i.e.  of  the  Greek  peninsula.  For  the  identification  of  Greece 
with  Greece  proper  there  may  be  some  degree  of  excuse  when  we 
come  to  the  5th  and  4th  centuries.  In  the  period  that  lies  behind 
the  year  500  B.C.  Greece  proper  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Greek  world.  In  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  it  is  outside  Greece 
itself  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  active  life  of  the  Greek 
people  and  the  most  brilliant  manifestations  of  the  Greek  spirit. 
The  present  article,  therefore,  will  be  concerned  with  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  events,  rather  than  with  the  events  themselves; 
it  will  attempt  analysis  rather  than  narrative.  Its  object  will 
be  to  indicate  problems  and  to  criticize  views;  to  suggest 
lessons  and  parallels,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the 
Hellenic  factor  in  the  development  of  civilization. 

2.  The  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  Ages.— When  does  Greek 
history  begin?  Whatever  may  be  the  answer  that  is  given  to 
this  question,  it  will  be  widely  different  from  any  that  could 
have  been  proposed  a  generation  ago.  Then  the  question  was. 
How  late  docs  Greek  history  begin?  To-day  the  question  is. 
How  early  does  it  begin?  The  suggestion  made  by  Grotc  that 
the  first  Olympiad  (776  B.C.)  should  be  taken  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  history  of  Greece,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
"  history,"  seemed  likely,  not  so  many  years  ago,  to  win  general 
acceptance.  At  the  present  moment  the  tendency  would  seem 
to  be  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  3rd  or  4th  millennium  B.C.  in  order 
to  reach  a  starting-point.  It  is  to  the  results  of  archaeological 
research  during  the  last  thirty  years  that  we  must  attribute  so 
startling  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  historical  science  towards 
this  problem.  In  the  days  when  Grotc  published  the  first  volumes 
of  his  History  of  Great  archaeology  was  in  its  infancy.  Its 
results,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  earlier  periods  of  Greek  history', 
were  scanty;  its  methods  were  unscientific.  The  methods  have 
been  gradually  perfected  by  numerous  workers  tn  the  field;  but 
the  results,  which  have  so  profoundly  modified  our  conceptions 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Aegean  area,  are  principally  due  to  the 
discoveries  of  two  men,  Hcinrich  Schlicmann  and  A.  J.  Evans. 
A  full  account  of  these  discoveries  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see 
Aegean  Civilization  and  Crete).  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  here  that  Schlicmann's  labours  began  with  the  excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  Troy  in  the  years  1870-1873;  that  be  passed 
on  to  the  excavations  at  Mycenae  in  1876  and  to  those  at  Ttryns 
in  18S4.  It  was  the  discoveries  of  these  years  that  revealed 
to  us  the  Mycenaean  age,  and  carried  back  the  history  to  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  millennium.  The  discoveries  of  Dr  A.  J.  Evans 
in  the  island  of  Crete  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  work  of 
excavation  was  begun  in  1000,  and  was  carried  on  in  subsequent 
years.  It  has  revealed  to  us  the  Minoan  age,  and  enabled  us 
to  trace  back  the  development  and  origins  of  the  civilization 
for  a  further  period  of  1000  or  1500  years.  The  dates  assigned 
by  archaeologists  to  the  different  periods  of  Mycenaean  and 
Minoan  art  must  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate.  Even 
the  relation  of  the  two  civilizations  is  still,  to  some  extent,  a 
I  matter  of  conjecture.    The  general  chronological  scheme. 
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however,  in  the  sense  of  the  relative  order  of  the  various  periods 
and  the  approximate  intervals  between  them,  is  too  firmly 
established,  both  by  internal  evidence,  such  as  the  development 
of  the  styles  of  pottery,  and  of  the  art  in  general,  and  by  external 
evidence,  such  as  the  points  of  contact  with  Egy  ptian  art  and 
history,  to  admit  of  its  being  any  longer  seriously  called  in 
question. 

K,  then,  by  "  Greek  history  "  is  to  be  understood  the  history 
of  the  lands  occupied  in  later  times  by  the  Greek  race  (i.e.  the 
Greek  peninsula  and  the  Aegean  basin),  the  beginnings  of  the 
history  must  be  carried  back  some  joco  years  before  Grotc's 
proposed  starting-point.  If,  however, "  Greek  history  "  is  taken 
to  mean  the  history  of  the  Greek  people,  the  determination  of 
the  starting-point  is  far  from  easy.  For  the  question  to  which 
archaeology  docs  not  as  yet  supply  any  certain  answer  is  the 
question  of  race.  Were  the  creators  of  the  Minoan  and 
Mycenaean  civilization  Greeks  or  were  they  not?  In  some 
degree  the  Minoan  evidence  has  modified  the  answer  suggested 
by  the  Mycenaean.  Although  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization  existed  among  scholars 
when  the  results  of  Schlicmann's  labours  were  first  given  to  the 
world,  a  general  agreement  had  gradually  been  arrived  at  in 
favour  of  the  view  which  would  identify  Mycenaean  with  Achaean 
or  Homeric  In  presence  of  the  Cretan  evidence  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  maintain  this  view  with  the  same  confidence.  The 
two  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attributing  cither  the  Minoan 
or  the  Mycenaean  civilization  to  an  Hellenic  people  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  script  and  the  religion.  The  excavations 
at  Cnossus  have  yielded  thousands  of  tablets  written  in  the  linear 
script.  There  is  evidence  that  this  script  was  in  use  among  the 
Myceoaeass  as  well.  If  Greek  was  the  language  spoken  at 
Cnossus  and  Mycenae,  how  is  it  that  all  attempts  to  decipher 
the  script  have  hitherto  failed  ?  The  Cretan  excavations,  again, 
have  taught  us  a  great  deal  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Minoan  age; 
they  have, at  the  same  time,  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  evidence 
supplied  by  Mycenaean  sites.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
the  contrast  between  the  cults  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean 
ages,  and  the  religious  conceptions  which  they  imply,  and  the 
cults  and  religious  conceptions  prevalent  in  the  historical  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  argument 
derived  from  the  Mycenaean  art,  in  which  we  seem  to  trace  a 
freedom  of  treatment  which  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  later 
Greek  art,  and  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Oriental 
art,  has  received  striking  confirmation  from  the  remains  of 
Minoan  art.  The  decipherment  of  the  script  would  at  once 
solve  the  problem.  We  should  at  least  know  whether  the 
dominant  race  in  Crete  in  the  Minoan  age  spoke  an  Hellenic  or 
a  non-HeDenic  dialect.  And  what  could  be  inferred  with  regard 
to  Crete  in  the  Minoan  age  could  almost  certainly  be  inferred 
with  regard  to  the  mainland  in  the  Mycenaean  age.  In  the 
mexnwfuk,  possibly  until  the  tablets  are  read,  at  any  rate  until 
further  evidence  is  forthcoming,  any  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  the  question  must  necessarily  be  tentative  and  provisional. 
(See  Aege\n  Civilization.) 

It  has  already  been  implied  that  this  period  of  the  history 
of  Greece  may  be  subdivided  into  a  Minoan  and  a  Mycenaean 
axje.  Whether  these  terms  are  appropriate  is  a  question  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  They  at  least  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  part  played  by  the  discoveries  at  Mycenae  and  Cnossus 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  history.  The  term  "  Mycenaean," 
it  is  true,  has  other  associations  than  those  of  locality!  It  may 
seem  to  imply  that  the  civilization  disclosed  in  the  excavations 
at  Mycenae  is  Achaean  in  character,  and  that  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  Pelopid  dynasty  to  which  Agamemnon  belonged.  In 
its  scientific  use,  the  term  must  be  cleared  of  all  such  associations. 
Further,  as  opposed  to  "  Minoan  "  it  must  be  understood  in  a 
more  definite  sense  than  that  in  which  it  has  often  been  employed. 
It  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  that  two  different  periods 
are  to  be  distinguished  in  Schliemann's  discoveries  at  Mycenae 
itieif.  There  is  an  earlier  period,  to  which  belong  the  objects 
found  in  the  shaft-graves,  and  there  is  a  later  period,  to  which 
belong  the  beehive  tombs  and  the  remains  of  the  palaces.  It 


is  the  latter  period  which  is  "  Mycenaean  "  in  the  strict  sense; 
i.e.  it  is  "  Mycenaean  "  as  opposed  to  "  Minoan."  To  this 
period  belong  also  the  palace  at  Tiryns,  the  bcehivc-lombs 
discovered  elsewhere  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  ami  one  of  the 
cities  on  the  site  of  Troy  (Schlicmann's  sixth).  The  pottery 
of  this  period  is  as  characteristic  of  it,  both  in  its  forms  (e.g.  the 
"  stirrup  "  or  "  false-necked  "  form  of  vase)  and  in  its  peculiar 
glaze,  as  is  the  architecture  of  the  palaces  and  the  bechivc-tombs. 
Although  the  chief  remains  have  been  found  on  the  mainland 
of  Greece  itself,  the  art  of  this  period  is  found  to  have  extended 
as  far  north  as  Troy  and  as  far  east  as  Cyprus.  On  the  other 
hand,  hardly  any  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  Troad.  The  Mycenaean  age, 
in  this  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  1600  to  1  too  B.C. 
The  Minoan  age  is  of  far  wider  extent.  Its  latest  period  includes 
both  the  earlier  and  the  later  periods  of  the  remains  found  at 
Mycenae.  This  is  the  period  called  by  Dr  Evans  "  Late  Minoan." 
To  this  period  belong  the  Great  Palace  at  Cnossus  and  the 
linear  system  of  writing.  The  "  Middle  Minoan  "  period,  to 
which  the  earlier  palace  belongs,  is  characterized  by  the  picto- 
graphic  system  of  writing  and  by  polychrome  pottery  of  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  kind.  Dr  Evans  proposes  to  carry  back 
this  period  as  far  as  2 500  B.C.  Even  behind  it  there  arc  traces 
of  a  still  earlier  civilization.  Thus  the  Minoan  age,  even  if 
limited  to  the  middle  and  later  periods,  will  cover  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  result  of  the 
excavations  in  Crete  is  the  discovery  that  Minoan  art  is  on  a 
higher  level  than  Mycenaean  art.  To  the  scholars  of  a  genera t  ion 
ago  it  seemed  a  thing  incredible  that  the  art  of  the  shaft-graves, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  beehive-tombs  and  the  places,  could 
belong  to  the  age  before  the  Dorian  invasion.  The  most  recent 
discoveries  seem  to  indicate  that  the  art  of  Myccr.ac  is  a  decadent 
art;  they  certainly  prove  that  an  art,  hardly  inferior  in  its  way 
to  the  art  of  the  classical  period,  and  a  civilization  which  implies 
the  command  of  great  material  resources,  were  flourishing  in  the 
Aegean  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 

To  the  question,  "  What  is  the  origin  of  this  civilization? 
Is  it  of  foreign  derivation  or  of  native  growth?"  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  direct  answer.  It  is  clear,  on  the  one 
hand  that  it  was  developed,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
differentiation,  from  a  culture  which  was  common  to  c't"" 
the  whole  Aegean  basin  and  extended  as  far. to  the 
west  as  Sicily.  It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
foreign  influences  contributed  largely  to  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Egyptian  influences,  in  particular,  can  be  traced  through- 
out the  "  Minoan  "  and  "  Mycenaean  "  periods.  The  developed 
art,  however,  both  in  Crete  and  on  the  mainland,  displays 
characteristics  which  arc  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  arc 
commonly  associated  with  the  term  "  oriental."  Egyptian 
work,  even  of  the  best  period,  is  stiff  and  conventional;  in  the 
best  Cretan  work,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  Mycenaean  work, 
we  find  an  originality  and  a  freedom  of  treatment  which  remind 
one  of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  artists.  The  civilization  is,  in 
many  respects,  of  an  advanced  type.  The  Cretan  architects 
could  design  on  a  grand  scale,  and  could  carry  out  their  designs 
with  no  small  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  At  Cnossus  we  find  a 
system  of  drainage  in  use,  which  b  far  in  advance  of  anything 
known  in  the  modern  world  before  the  igth  century.  If  the  art 
of  the  Minoan  age  falls  short  of  the  art  of  the  Periclean  age,  it  is 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  age  of  Pcisistratus.  It  is  a  civiliza- 
tion, too,  which  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  art  of  writing. 
But  it  is  one  that  belongs  entirely  to  the  Bronze  Age.  Iron  is  not 
found  until  the  very  end  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  and  then 
only  in  small  quantities.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  contrast 
between  the  culture  of  the  earliest  age  and  that  -of  the  historical 
period  in  Greece.  The  chief  seats  of  the  early  culture  are  to  be 
found  cither  in  the  island  of  Crete,  or,  on  the  mainland,  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae.  In  the  later  history  Crete  plays  no  part,  and 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae  arc  obscure.  With  the  great  names  of  a 
later  age,  Argos,  Sparta  and  Athens,  no  gTtal  discoveries  are 
connected.  In  northern  Greece,  Orchomenos  rather  than  Thrhos 
is  the  centre  of  influence.   Further  points  of  contrast  readily 
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suggest  themselves.  The  so-called  Phoenician  alphabet,  in 
use  amongst  the  later  Greeks,  is  unknown  in  the  earliest  age. 
Its  systems  of  writing,  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  one,  arc 
syllabic  in  character,  and  analogous  to  those  in  vogue  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Cyprus.  In  the  art  of  war,  the  chariot  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  foot-soldier,  and  the  latter,  unlike  the 
Greek  hoplite,  is  lightly  clad,  and  trusts  to  a  shield  large  enough 
(o  cover  the  whole  body,  rather  than  to  the  metal  helmet,  breast- 
plate and  greaves  of  later  limes  (see  Akms  and  Armour: Ofrt). 
The  political  system  appears  to  have  been  a  despotic  monarchy, 
and  the  realm  of  the  monarch  to  have  extended  to  far  wider 
limits  than  those  of  the  "  city-states "  of  historical  Greece. 
It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  religious  practices  of  the  age,  and  in  the 
ideas  implied  in  thcih,  that  the  contrast  is  most  apparent. 
Neither  in  Crete  nor  on  the  mainland  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
worship  of  the  "  Olympian  "  deities.  The  cults  in  vogue  remind 
us  rather  of  Asia  than  of  Greece.  The  worship  of  pillars  and  of 
trees  carries  us  back  to  Canaan,  while  the  double-headed  axe, 
so  prominent  in  the  ritual  of  Cnossus,  survives  in  later  times 
as  t  he  symbol  of  the  national  deity  of  the  Carians.  The  beehive- 
tombs,  found  on  many  sites  on  the  mainland  besides  Mycenae, 
are  evidence  both  of  a  method  of  sepulture  and  of  ideas  of  the 
future  state,  which  are  alien  to  the  practice  and  the  thought 
of  the  Greeks  of  history.  It  is  only  in  one  region— in  the  bland 
of  Cyprus— that  the  culture  of  the  Mycenaean  age  is  found 
surviving  into  the  historical  period.  As  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  n.c.  Cyprus  is  still  ruled  by  kings,  the  alphabet 
has  not  yet  displaced  a  syllabary,  the  characteristic  forms  of 
Mycenaean  vases  still  linger  on,  and  the  chief  deity  of  the  island 
is  the  goddess  with  attendant  doves  whose  images  are  among 
the  common  objects  of  Mycenaean  finds. 

3.  The  Homeric  Age. — Alike  in  Crete  and  on  the  mainland 
the  civilization  disclosed  by  excavation  comes  abruptly  to  an 
end.  In  Crete  we  can  trace  it  back  from  c.  1200  B.C.  to  the 
Neolithic  period.  From  the  Stone  Age  to  the  end  of  the  Minoan 
Age  the  development  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted.1  But 
between  the  culture  of  the  Early  Age  and  the  culture  of  the 
Dorians,  who  occupied  the  island  in  historical  limes,  no  connexion 
whatever  can  be  established.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  presented  by  the  rude  life  of  the  Dorian  communities 
in  Crete  when  it  is  compared  with  the  political  power,  the  material 
resources  and  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  earlier  period. 
The  same  gap  between  the  archaeological  age  and  the  historical 
exists  on  the  mainland  also.  It  is  true  that  the  solution  of 
continuity  is  here  less  complete.  Mycenaean  art  continues,  here 
and  there,  in  a  debased  form  down  to  the  9th  century,  a  dale  to 
which  we  can  trace  back  the  beginnings  of  the  later  Greek  art. 
On  one  or  two  lines  (e.g.  architecture)  it  is  even  possible  to 
establish  some  sort  of  connexion  between  tbem.  But  Greek 
art  as  a  whole  cannot  be  evolved  from  Mycenaean  art.  We 
cannot  bridge  over  the  interval  that  separates  the  latter  art,  even 
in  its  decline,  from  the  former.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  the 
"  dipylon  "  ware  (with  which  the  process  of  development  begins, 
which  culminates  in  the  pottery  of  the  Great  Age)  with  the 
Mycenaean  vases,  to  satisfy  oneself  that  the  gulf  exists.  What 
then  is  the  relation  of  the  Heroic  or  Homeric  Age  (i.e.  the  age 
whose  life  is  portrayed  for  us  in  the  poems  of  Homer)  to  the 
Earliest  Age  ?  It  too  presents  many  contrasts  to  the  later 
periods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  contrasts  to  the  Minoan 
Ape,  which,  in  their  way,  arc  not  less  striking.  Is  it  then  to  be 
identified  with  the  Mycenaean  Age?  Schlicmann,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Mycenaean  culture,  unhesitatingly  identified 
Mycenaean  with  Homeric.  He  even  identified  the  shaft-graves 
of  Mycenae  with  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytcmncstra. 
Later  inquirers,  while  refusing  to  discover  so  literal  a  corre- 
spondence between  things  Homeric  and  things  Mycenaean, 
have  not  hesitated  to  accept  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  Homeric  Age  and  the  Mycenaean.    Where  it  is  a  case  of 

'  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  ny  to  the  year  1500  B  C.  At 
Cnossus  the  palace  is  sacked  >oon  .ittrr  t hi*  date,  and  the  art.  Huh 
in  Crete  and  in  the  whole  Aegean  area,  becomes  lifeless  and  decadent. 
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comparing  literary  evidence  with  archaeological,  an  exact 
coincidence  is  not  of  course  to  be  demanded.  The  most  that 
can  be  asked  is  that  a  general  correspondence  should  be  estab- 
lished. It  may  be  conceded  that  the  case  for  such  a  correspond- 
ence appears  prima  facie  a  strong  one.  There  is  much  in  Homer 
that  seems  to  find  confirmation  or  explanation  in  Schliemano's 
finds.  Mycenae  is  Agamemnon's  city;  the  plan  of  the  Homeric 
house  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  palaces  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae, 
the  forms  and  the  technique  of  Mycenaean  art  serve  to  illustrate 
passages  in  the  poems;  such  are  only  a  few  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  urged.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Professor  Ridge- 
way's  work  (Tke  Early  Age  of  Greece)  that  it  has  demonstrated, 
once  and  for  all,  that  Mycenaean  is  not  Homeric  pure  and  simple. 
He  insists  upon  differences  as  great  as  the  resemblances.  Iron  is 
in  common  use  in  Homer;  it  is  practically  unknown  to  the 
Mycenaeans.  In  place  of  the  round  shield  and  the  metal  armour 
of  the  Homeric  soldier,  we  find  at  Mycenae  that  the  warrior  is 
lightly  clad  in  linen,  and  that  he  fights  behind  an  oblong  shield, 
which  covers  the  whole  body;  nor  are  the  chariots  the  same  ia 
form.  The  Homeric  dead  arc  cremated;  the  Mycenaean  are 
buried.  The  gods  of  Homer  arc  the  deities  of  Olympus,  of  *  hf^se 
cult  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mycenaean  Age.  The 
novelty  of  Professor  Ridgcway's  theory  b  that  for  the  accepted 
equation,  Homeric-  Achaean »  Mycenaean,  he  proposes  to 
substitute  the  equations,  Homcric  =  Achaean  =  post-MyceBirin. 
and  Mycenaean -pre- Achaean  =  Pelasgian.  The  Mycrsaeia 
civilization  he  attributes  to  the  Pclasgians,  whom  he  regards 
as  the  indigenous  population  of  Greece,  the  ancestors  of  the  later 
Greeks,  and  themselves  Greek  both  in  speech  and  blood.  The 
Homeric  heroes  are  Achaeans,  a  fair-haired  Celtic  race,  whose 
home  was  in  the  Danube  valley,  where  they  had  learned  the  use 
of  iron.  In  Greece  they  are  newcomers,  a  conquering  class 
comparable  to  the  Norman  invaders  of  England  or  Ireland, 
and  like  them  they  have  acquired  the  language  of  their  subjects 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations.  The  Homeric  civilization 
is  thus  Achaean,  ix.  it  b  Pelasgian  (Mycenaean)  civilisation, 
appropriated  by  a  ruder  race;  but  the  Homeric  culture  b  far 
inferior  to  the  Mycenaean.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  Norman 
analogy  breaks  down.  Norman  art  in  England  b  far  in  advance 
of  Saxon.  Even  in  Normandy  (as  in  Sicily),  where  the  Norman 
appropriated  rather  than  introduced,  he  not  only  assimilated 
but  developed.  In  Greece  the  process  must  have  been  reversed. 

The  theory  thus  outlined  is  probably  stronger  on  its  destructive 
side  than  on  its  constructive.  To  treat  the  Achaeans  as  u 
immigrant  race  b  to  run  counter  to  the  .tradition  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  by  whom  the  Achaeans  were  regarded  as  indigenous 
(cf.  Herod,  viii.  73).  Nor  b  the  Pelasgian  part  of  tbe  theory 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Homeric  evidence.  If  the  Achaeans 
were  a  conquering  class  ruling  over  a  Pelasgian  population, 
we  should  expect  to  find  this  difference  of  race  a  prom  inert 
feature  in  Homeric  society.  We  should,  at  least,  expect  to  end 
a  Pelasgian  background  to  the  Homeric  picture.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  b  no  consciousness 
in  the  Homeric  poems  of  a  distinction  of  race  between  the 
governing  and  the  subject  classes.  There  are,  indeed,  Pclasgians 
in  Homer,  but  the  references  either  to  the  people  or  tbe  name 
arc  extraordinarily  few.  They  appear  as  a  people,  presumably 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans:  they  appear  also, 
in  a  single  passage,  as  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Crete.  Tbe 
name  survives  in  "  Pclasgicon  Argos,"  which  b  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  valley  of  the  Sperchcius,*  and  as  an  epithet 
of  Zeus  of  Dodona.  The  population,  however,  of  Pclasgicon 
Argos  and  of  Dodona  b  no  longer  Pelasgian.  Thus,  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  the  Pclasgians  belong,  so  far  as  Greece  proper  is 
concerned,  to  a  past  that  b  already  remote.  It  b  inadmissible 
to  apf>cal  to  Herodotus  against  Homer.  For  the  conditions 
of  the  Homeric  age  Homer  is  the  sole  authoritative  witDesv 
If,  however,  Professor  Ridgeway  has  failed  to  prove  that 
"  Mycenaean  "  equals  "  Pelasgian,"  he  has  certainly  proved 
that  much  that  is  Homeric  is  post -Mycenaean.    It  b  possible 
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that  different  strata  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  There  are  passages  which  seem  to  assume  the  conditions 
of  the  Mycenaean  age;  there  are  others  which  presuppose  the 
conditions  of  a  later  age.  It  may  be  that  the  Utter  passages 
reflect  the  circumstances  of  the  poet's  own  times,  while  the 
former  ones  reproduce  those  of  an  earlier  period.  If  so.  the 
substitution  of  iron  for  bronze  must  have  been  effected  in  the 
interval  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  periods. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  question  whether 
the  maker*  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  civilizations  were 
Creeks  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  one.  No 
j^,,,^  such  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  Homeric  Age. 
mm*  The  Achaean*  may  or  may  not  bave  been  Greek  in 
blood.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Achaean  Age 
forms  an  integral  part  of  Greek  history.  Alike  on  the  linguistic, 
the  religious  and  the  political  sides,  Homer  is  the  starting-point 
of  subsequent  developments.  In  the  Greek  dialects  the  great 
distinction  is  that  between  the  Doric  and  the  rest.  Of  the  non- 
Doric  dialects  the  two  main  groups  are  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic, 
both  of  which  have  been  developed,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
differentiation,  from  the  language  of  the  Homeric  poems.  With 
regard  to  religion  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
Herodotus,  that  it  was  Homer  and  Hesiod  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  Greek  theogony  (ii.  sj  ovrol  doi  of  ni^am  Otoyoriip 
'EkXjfn),  It  is  a  commonplace  that  Homer  was  the  Bible  of  the 
Creeks.  On  the  political  side,  Greek  constitutional  development 
would  be  unintelligible  without  Homer.  When  Greek  history, 
in  the  proper  sense,  begins, oligarchy  is  almost  universal.  Every- 
where, however,  an  antecedent  stage  of  monarchy  has  to  be 
presupposed.  In  the  Homeric  system  monarchy  is  the  sole 
form  of  government;  but  it  is  monarchy  already  well  on  the 
way  to  being  transformed  into  oligarchy.  In  the  person  of  the 
king  are  united  the  functions  of  priest,  of  judge  and  of  leader 
in  war.  He  belongs  to  a  family  which  claims  divine  descent 
a  nd  his  o  ffi  ce  is  hereditary.  He  is,  however,  no  despot  ic  monarch . 
He  is  compelled  by  custom  to  consult  the  council  (bouli)  of  the 
elders,  or  chiefs.  He  must  ask  their  opinion,  and,  if  he  fails 
to  obtain  their  consent,  he  has  no  power  to  enforce  his  will. 
Even  when  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  council,  the 
proposal  still  awaits  the  approval  of  the  assembly  (a [or a),  of  the 


Thus  in  the  Homeric  state  we  find  the  germs  not  only  of  the 
oligarchy  and  democracy  of  later  Greece,  but  also  of  all  the 
various  forms  of  constitution  known  to  the  Western 
world.  And  a  monarchy  such  as  is  depicted  in  the 
Homeric  poems  is  clearly  ripe  for  transmutation 
into  oligarchy.  The  chiefs  are  addressed  as  kings  (£WiAij«),and 
claim,  equally  with  the  monarch,  descent  from  the  gods. 
In  Homer,  again,  we  can  trace  the  later  organization  into  tribe 
(wvXq),  clan  (yi*ot),  and  phratry,  which  is  characteristic  of 
Creek  society  in  the  historical  period,  and  meets  us  in  analogous 
forms  in  other  Aryan  societies.  The  ylim  corresponds  to  the 
Roman  fens,  the  <M4  to  the  Roman  tribe,  and  the  phratry  to 
the  twia.  The  importance  of  the  phratry  in  Homeric  society  is 
illustrated  by  the  well-known  passage  (Iliad  ix.  63)  in  which 
the  outcast  is  described  as  "one  who  belongs  to  no  phratry  " 
(iOrf>?f»*p).  It  is  a  society  that  is,  of  course,  based  upon  slavery, 
but  it  is  slavery  in  its  least  repulsive  aspect.  The  treatment 
which  Eumaeus  and  Eurydcia  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  poet 
of  the  Odyssey  is  highly  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  the  age. 
A  society  which  regarded  the  slave  as  a  mere  chattel  would  have 
been  impatient  of  the  interest  shown  in  a  swineherd  and  a  nurse. 
It  is  a  society,  too.  that  exhibits  many  of  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  later  Greek  life.  Feasting  and  quarrels,  it  is  true,  arc 
of  more  moment  to  the  heroes  than  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Pericles  or  Plato;  but  "  music  "  and  "  gymnastic  "  (though 
the  terms  must  be  understood  in  a  more  restricted  sense)  arc  as 
distinctive  of  the  age  of  Homer  as  of  that  of  Pindar.  In  one 
respect  there  is  retrogression  in  the  historical  period.  Woman 
in  Homeric  society  enjoys  a  greater  freedom,  and  receives  greater 
respect,  than  in  the  Athens  of  Sophocles  and  Pericles, 
4-  The  Growth  of  the  Greek  Statu.— The  Greek  world  at  the 


beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  presents  a  picture  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  Homeric  Age.  The  Greek 
race  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Greek  peninsula.  It  occupies 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  the  western  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  of  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Scattered  settlements  arc  found  as  far  apart  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  the  north  of  Africa,  the  Crimea  and  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Greeks  arc  called  by  a  national  name, 
Hellenes,  the  symbol  of  a  fully-developed  national  self-conscious- 
ness. They  arc  divided  into  three  great  branches,  the  Dorian, 
the  Ionian  and  the  Aeolian,  names  almost,  or  entirely,  unknown 
to  Homer.  The  heroic  monarchy  has  nearly  everywhere  dis- 
appeared. In  Greece  proper,  south  of  Thermopylae,  it  survives, 
but  in  a  peculiar  form,  in  the  Spartan  state  alone.  What  is  the 
significance  and  the  explanation  of  contrasts  so  profound? 

It  is  probable  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  a  single  cause,  the  Dorian  invasion.  In  Homer 
the  Dorians  are  mentioned  in  one  passage  only  (Odyssey 
xix.  1 77).  They  there  appear  as  one  of  the  races  which 
inhabit  Crete.  In  the  historical  period  the  whole 
Peloponnese,  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  EUs  and  Achaea, 
is  Dorian.  In  northern  Greece  the  Dorians  occupy  the  little 
state  of  Doris,  and  in  the  Aegean  they  form  the  population 
of  Crete,  Rhodes  and  some  smaller  islands.  Thus  the  chief 
centres  of  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  culture  have  passed  into 
Dorian  hands,  and  the  chid  seats  of  Achaean  power  are  included 
in  Dorian  states.  Greek  tradition  explained  the  overthrow  of 
the  Achaean  system  by  an  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese  by  the 
Dorians,  a  northern  tribe,  which  had  found  a  temporary  home  in 
Doris.  The  story  ran  that,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
force  an  entrance  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  had  crossed 
from  Naupactus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  landed 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  made  thdr  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
Peloponnese,  where  a  single  victory  gave  them  possession  of  the 
Achaean  states.  Their  conquests  were  divided  among  the 
invaders  into  three  shares,  for  which  lots  were  cast,  and  thus 
the  three  stales  of  Argos,  Sparta  and  Messenia  were  created. 
There  is  much  in  this  tradition  that  is  impossible  or  improbable. 
It  is  impossible,  e.g.  for  the  tiny  state  of  Doris,  with  its  three 
or  four  "  small,  sad  villages  "  (srisXut  stucpesl  *ol  \iTf#xupoi, 
Strabo,  p.  417),  to  have  furnished  a  force  of  invaders  sufficient 
to  conquer  and  re-people  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnese. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  conquest  should  have  been  either  as 
sudden,  or  as  complete,  as  the  legend  represents.  On  the 
contrary,  there  arc  indications  that  the  conquest  was  gradual, 
and  that  the  displacement  of  the  older  population  was  incomplete. 
The  improbability  of  the  details  affords,  however,  no  ground 
for  questioning  the  reality  of  the  invasion.1  The  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  at  Sparta  to  the  7th  century  D  C.  (Tyrtaeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  362),  and  there  is  abundant  evidence,  other 
than  that  of  legend,  to  corroborate  it.  There  is  the  Dorian  name, 
to  begin  with.  If,  as  Bcloch  supposes,  it  originated  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  served  to  distinguish  the  settlers  in 
Rhodes  and  the  neighbouring  islands  from  the  Ionians  and 
Aeolian*  to  the  north  of  them,  how  came  the  great  and  famous 
stales  of  the  Peloponnese  to  adopt  a  name  in  use  among  the 
petty  colonies  planted  by  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea?  Or,  if 
Dorian  is  simply  Old  Peloponnesian,  how  arc  we  to  account  for 
the  Doric  dialect  or  the  Dorian  pride  of  race? 

It  is  true  that  there  arc  great  differences  between  the  literary 
Doric,  the  dialect  of  Corinth  and  Argos,  and  the  dialects  of 
Laconia  and  Crete,  and  that  there  are  affinities  between  the 
dialect  of  Laconia  and  the  non-Dorian  dialects  of  Arcadia  and 
Elis.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  and  of  far  more  consequence, 
that  all  the  Doric  dialects  arc  distinguished  from  all  other  Greek 
dialects  by  certain  common  characteristics.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  sentiment  in  the  Dorian  nature  is  the  pride  of  race. 
Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the  Dorians  claimed  to  be  the  sole  genuine 
Hellenes.  How  can  we  account  for  an  indigenous  population, 
first  imagining  itself  to  be  immigrant,  and  then  developing  a 
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contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  race,  equally  indigenous  with  itself, 
on  account  of  a  fictitious  difference  in  origin?  Finally,  there 
is  the  archaeological  evidence.  The  older  civilization  comes  to 
an  abrupt  end,  and  it  docs  so,  on  the  mainland  at  least,  at  the 
very  period  to  which  tradition  assigns  the  Dorian  migration. 
Its  development  is  greatest,  and  its  overthrow  most  complete, 
precisely  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the  Dorians  and  the  other 
tribes,  whose  migrations  were  traditionally  connected  with 
theirs.  It  is  hardly  loo  much  to  say  that  the  archaeologist  would 
have  been  compelled  to  postulate  an  inroad  into  central  and 
southern  Greece  of  tribes  from  the  north,  at  a  lower  level  of 
culture,  in  the  course  of  the  12th  and  nth  centuries  B.C.,  if  the 
historian  had  not  been  able  to  direct  him  to  the  traditions  of  the 
great  migrations  (tMravaarcufM),  of  which  the  Dorian  invasion 
was  the  chief.  With  the  Dorian  migration  Creek  tradition 
connected  the  expansion  of  the  Greek  race  eastwards  across  the 
Aegean.  In  the  historical  period  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  fall  into  three  clearly  defined  groups. 
To  the  north  is  the  Acolic  group,  consisting  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  twelve  towns,  mostly  insignificant,  on  the  opposite 
mainland.  To  the  south  is  the  Dorian  hexafwlis,  consisting  of 
Cnidus  and  Halicamassus  on  the  mainland,  and  the  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cos.  In  the  centre  comes  the  Ionian  dodecapolis, 
a  group  consisting  of  ten  towns  on  the  mainland,  together  with 
the  blonds  of  Samos  and  Chios.  Of  these  three  groups,  the 
Ionian  is  incomparably  the  most  important.  The  Ionians  also 
occupy  Euboca  and  the  Cycladcs.  Although  it  would  appear 
that  Cyprus  (and  possibly  Pamphylia)  had  been  occupied  by 
settlers  from  Greece  in  the  Mycenaean  age,  Greek  tradition  is 
probably  correct  in  putting  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  after  the  Dorian  migration.  Both  the 
Homeric  and  the  archaeological  evidence  seem  to  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Between  Rhodes  on  the  south  and  the  Troad 
on  the  north  scarcely  any  Mycenaean  remains  have  been  found. 
Homer  is  ignorant  of  any  Greeks  cast  of  Euboca.  If  the  poems 
arc  earlier  than  the  Dorian  Invasion,  his  silence  is  conclusive. 
If  the  poems  are  some  centuries  later  than  the  Invasion,  they  at 
least  prove  that,  within  a  few  generations  of  thai  event,  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  that  their  ancestors  had 
crossed  the  seas  after  the  close  of  the  Heroic  Age.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  names  Ionian  and  Aeolian,  the  former  of  which  is 
found  once  in  Homer,  and  the  latter  not  at  all,  originated  among 
the  colonists  in  Asia  Minor,  and  served  to  designate,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  members  of  the  Ionic  and  Acolic  dodccapoltis. 
As  Curtius1  pointed  out,  the  only  Ionia  known  to  history  is  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  docs  not  follow  that  Ionia  is  the  original  home 
of  the  Ionian  race,  as  Curtius  argued.  It  almost  certainly 
follows,  however,  that  it  is  the  original  home  of  the  Ionian 
name. 

It  is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  name  Hellenes.  The  Greeks 
were  profoundly  cdhscious  of  their  common  nationality,  and  of 
the  gulf  that  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
themselves  recognized  a  common  race  and  language,  and  a 
common  type  of  religion  and  culture,  as  the  chief  factors  in  this 
sentiment  of  nationality  (see  Herod,  viii.  144  to  'EXX^vt*oy  Up 
onaiiiAv  re  nal  &iUiy\u>eooir  sal  Btuiv  l&piiiarh  rc  «ou>d  teal 
Oveiax  tfitii  rc  6;i6rpoxa).  "Hellenes"  was  the  name  of  their 
common  race,  and  "  Hellas  "  of  their  common  country.  In 
Homer  there  is  no  distinct  consciousness  of  a  common  nation- 
ality, and  consequently  no  antithesis  of  Greek  and  Barbarian 
(see  Thuc.  i.  3).  Nor  is  there  a  true  collective  name.  There  arc 
indeed  Hellenes  (though  the  name  occurs  in  one  passage  only, 
Iliad  ii.  684).  and  there  is  a  Hellas;  but  his  Hellas,  whatever  lis 
precise  signification  may  be,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  equivalent  cither 
to  Greece  proper  or  to  the  land  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  Hellenes  arc 
the  inhabitants  of  a  small  district  to  the  south  of  Thcssaly.  It 
is  possible  that  the  diffusion  of  the  Hellenic  name  was  due  to  the 
Dorian  invaders.  Us  use  can  lie  traced  back  to  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century.  Not  less  obscure  are  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
monarchy.   It  cannot  have  been  the  immediate  effect  of  the 

•  Ilidory  of  Cftur  (F.n?.  trans.,  i.  32  ff.);  cf.  the  same  writer's 
loner  tor  dtr  ionuchen  U'andtrung. 


Dorian  conquest,  for  the- states  founded  by  the  Dorians  were  at 
first  monarchically  governed.  It  may,  however,  have  been  an  in- 
direct effect  of  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  power  cf  the 
Homeric  king  is  more  limited  than  that  of  the  rulers  of 
Cnossus.Tiryns or  Mycenae.  Inother  words,  monarchy 
is  already  in  decay  at  the  epoch  of  the  Invasion.  The 
Invasion,  in  its  effects  on  wealth,  commerce  and  civilization,  is 
almost  comparable  to  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  the 
Roman  empire.  The  monarch  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  age 
has  extensive  revenues  at  his  command ;  the  monarch  of  the  early 
Dorian  stales  is  little  belter  than  a  petty  chief.  Thus  the  interval, 
once  a  wide  one,  that  separates  him  from  the  nobles  tends  to  dis- 
appear. The  decay  of  monarchy  was  gradual;  much  more  gradual 
than  is  generally  recognized.  There  were  parts  of  the  Greek  world 
in  which  it  still  survived  in  the  6th  century,  e.g.  Sparta,  Cyrene, 
Cyprus,  and  possibly  Argos  and  Tarcntum.  Both  Herodotus 
and  Thucydidcs  apply  the  title  "king"  (0<urtX«£rt)  to  the  rulers 
of  Thcssaly  in  the  sth  century.  The  date  at  which  monarchy 
gave  place  to  a  republican  form  of  government  must  have 
differed,  and  differed  widely,  in  different  cases.  The  traditions 
relating  to  the  foundation  of  Cyrene  assume  the  existence  of 
monarchy  in  Thera  and  in  Crete  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
(Herodotus  iv.  150  and  154),  and  the  reign  of  Amphicntes 
at  Samos  (Herod,  iii.  $9)  can  hardly  be  placed  more  than  a 
generation  earlier.  In  view  of  our  general  ignora  nee  of  the  history 
of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  it  is  hazardous  to  pronounce  these 
instances  exceptional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  from 
monarchy  to  oligarchy  was  completed  at  Athens  before  the  end 
of  the  8th  century,  and  at  a  still  earlier  date  in  some  of  the  other 
states.  The  process,  again,  by  which  the  change  was  effected 
was,  in  all  probability,  less  uniform  than  is  generally  assumed. 
There  arc  extremely  few  cases  in  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
evidence,  and  the  instances  about  which  we  are  informed  refuse 
to  be  reduced  to  any  common  type.  In  Greece  proper  our 
information  is  fullest  in  the  case  of  Athens  and  Argos.  In  the 
former  case,  the  king  is  gradually  stripped  of  his  powers  by  a 
process  of  devolution.  An  hereditary  king,  ruling  for  life,  is 
replaced  by  three  annual  and  elective  magistrates,  between 
whom  are  divided  the  executive,  military  and  religious  functions 
of  the  monarch  (sec  Archon).  At  Argos  the  fall  of  the  monarchy 
is  preceded  by  an  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  between  these  two  cases,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  process  elsewhere  was  analogous 
to  that  at  Athens.  Everywhere,  however,  oligarchy  is  the 
form  of  government  which  succeeds  to  monarchy.  Political 
power  is  monopolized  by  a  class  of  nobles,  whose  claim  to  govern 
is  based  upon  birth  and  the  possession  of  land,  the  most  valuable 
form  of  property  in  an  early  society.  Sometimes  power  is 
confined  to  a  single  clan  (e.g.  the  Bacchiadae  at  Corinth);  more 
commonly,  as  at  Athens,  all  houses  that  are  noble  arc  equally 
privileged.  In  every  case  there  is  found,  as  the  adviser  of  the 
executive,  a  Boulc.  or  council,  representative  of  the  privileged 
class.  Without  such  a  council  a  Greek  oligarchy  is  inconceivable. 
The  relations  of  the  executive  to  the  council  doubtless  varied. 
At  Athens  it  is  clear  that  the  real  authority  was  exercised  by  the 
archons;*  in  many  states  the  magistrates  were  probably  sub- 
ordinate to  the  council  (cf .  the  relation  of  the  consuls  to  the  senate 
at  Rome).  And  it  is  dear  that  the  way  in  which  the  oligarchies 
used  their  power  varied  also.  The  cases  in  which  the  power  was 
abused  are  naturally  the  ones  of  which  we- hear;  for  an  abuse 
of  power  gave  rise  to  discontent  and  was  the  ultimate  cause  of 
revolution.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  cases  in  which 
power  was  exercised  wisely.  Happy  is  the  constitution  which 
has  no  annals!  We  know,  however,  that  oligarchy  held  its 
ground  for  generations,  or  even  for  centuries,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Greek  states;  and  a  government  which,  like  the 
oligarchies  of  F.lis,  Thebes  or  Aegina,  could  maintain  itself  for 
three  or  four  centuries  cannot  have  been  merely  oppressive. 

*  If  the  account  of  early  Athenian  constitutional  hUtcry  given  in 
the  Athrntiio*  PoliUia  were  accepted,  it  would  fullow  that  the 
archons  were  inferior  in  authority  to  the  Eupat'rid  Boole,  tie 
Areopagus. 
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The  period  of  the  transition  from  monarchy  to  oligarchy 
is  the  period  in  which  commerce  begins  to  develop,  and  trade- 
routes  to  be  organized.  Greece  had  been  the  centre  of 
an  active  trade  in  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  epochs. 
The  products  of  Crete  and  of  the.  Peloponnese  had  found  their 
way  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  The  overthrow  of  the  older 
civilisation  put  an  end  to  commerce.  The  seas  became  insecure 
and  intercourse  with  the  East  was  interrupted.  Our  earliest 
glimpses  of  the  Aegean  after  the  period  of  the  migrations  disclose 
thc  raids  of  the  pirate  and  the  activity  of  the  Phoenician  trader. 
It  is  not  till  the  Slh  century  has  dawned  that  trade  begins  to 
revive,  and  the  Phoenician  has  to  retire  before  his  Greek  com- 
petitor. For  some  time  to  come,  however,  no  clear  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  trader  and  the  pirate.  The  pioneers  of  Greek 
trade  in  the  West  arc  the  pirates  of  Cumae  (Thucyd.  vi.  4). 
The  expansion  of  Greek  commerce,  unlike  that  of  the  commerce 
of  the  modern  world,  was  not  connected  with  any  great  scientific 
discoveries.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  ancient  navigation 
that  is  analogous  to  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  or 
of  the  steam-engine.  In  spite  of  this,  the  development  of  Greek 
commerce  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  was  rapid.  It  must  have 
been  assisted  by  the  great  discovery  of  the  early  part  of  the 
former  century,  the  invention  of  coined  money.  To  the  Lydians, 
rather  than  the  Greeks,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  discovery; 
but  it  was  the  genius  of  the  latter  race  that  divined  the  import- 
ance of  the  invention  and  spread  its  use.  The  Coinage  of  the 
Ionian  towns  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Gygcs  (c.  675  B.C.).  And 
it  is  in  Ionia  that  commercial  development  is  earliest  and  greatest. 
In  the  most  distant  regions  the  Ionian  is  first  in  the  field.  Egypt 
and  the  Black  Sea  arc  both  opened  up  to  Greek  trade  by  Miletus, 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Western  Mediterranean  by  Phocaca  and 
Samos.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  twelve  states  engaged  in  the 
Egyptian  trade  in  the  6th  century  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Aegina.  are  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aegean  (Herod,  ii.  17S). 
On  the  western  side  the  chief  centres  of  trade  during  these 
centuries  were  the  islands  of  Euboea  and  Aegina  and  the  town 
of  Corinth.  The  Aeginctan  are  the  earliest  coins  of  Greece 
proper  (c.  6so  b.c:);  and  the  two  rival  scales  of  weights  and 
measures,  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks  of  every  age,  are  the 
Acginetan  and  the  Euboic.  Commerce  naturally  gave  rise  to 
commercial  leagues,  and  commercial  relations  tended  to  bring 
about  political  alliances.  Foreign  policy  even  at  this  early 
epoch  seems  to  have  been  largely  determined  by  considerations 
of  commerce.  Two  leagues,  the  members  of  which  were  connected 
by  political  as  well  as  commercial  tics,  can  be  recognized.  At 
the  head  of  each  stood  one  of  the  two  rival  powers  in  the  island 
of  Euboea,  Chalets  and  Eretria.  Their  primary  object  was 
doubtless  protection  from  the  pirate  and  the  foreigner.  Compet- 
ing routes  were  organized  at  an  early  date  under  their  influence, 
and  their  trading  connexions  can  be  traced  from  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Miletus,  Sybaris  and  Etruria 
were  members  of  the  Eretrian  league;  Samos,  Corinth,  Rhegium 
and  Zanclc  (commanding  the  Straits  of  Messina),  and  Cumae, 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  of  the  Chalcidian.  The  wool  of  the 
Phrygian  uplands,  woven  in  the  looms  of  Miletus,  reached  the 
Etruscan  markets  by  way  of  Sybaris;  through  Cumae,  Rome 
and  the  rest  of  Latium  obtained  the  elements  of  Greek  culture. 
Greek  trade,  however,  was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  area. 
The  Phoenician  and  the  Carthaginian  navigators  penetrated 
to  Britain;  they  discovered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  two 
thousand  years  before  Vasco  da  Gama's  time.  The  Greek  sailor 
dared  not  adventure  himself  outside  the  Black  Sea,  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Greek  trade,  too,  was  essentially  mari- 
time. Ports  visited  by  Greek  vessels  were  often  the  starting 
points  of  trade-routes  into  the  interior;  the  traffic  along  those 
routes  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  (sec  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  34). 
One  service,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  beoverestimatedt 
was  rendered  to  civilization  by  the  Greek  traders — the  invention 
of  geography.  The  science  of  geography  is  the  invention  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  maps  were  made  by  them  (in  the  6th  century); 
and  it  was  the  discoveries  and  surveys  of  their  sailors  that  made 


Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Greek  trade  is  the 
history  of  Greek  colonization.  The  period  of  colonization,  in 
its  narrower  sense,  extends  from  the  middle  of  the 
8th  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  Greek  coloniza-  2* 
lion  is,  however,  merely  a  continuation  of  the  process 
which  at  an  earlier  epoch  had  led  to  the  settlement,  first  of 
Cyprus,  and  then  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean.  From 
the  earlier  settlements  the  colonization  of  the  historical  period 
is  distinguished  by  three  characteristics.  The  later  colony 
acknowledges  a  definite  metropolis  (  "  mother-city ");  it  is 
planted  by  a  definite  oeciit  (oUierrri);  it  has  a  definite  date 
assigned  to  its  foundation.1  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard 
Greek  colonization  as  commercial  in  origin,  in  the  sense  that  the 
colonics  were  in  all  cases  established  as  trading-posts.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  settlements, 
most  of  which  remained  mere  factories;  and  some  of  the  Greek 
colonies  (e.g.  many  of  those  planted  by  Miletus  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea)  bore  this  character.  The  typical  Greek  colony, 
however,  was  neither  in  origin  nor  in  development  a  mere 
trading-post.  It  was,  or  it  became,  a  pelts,  a  city-state,  in  which 
was  reproduced  the  life  of  the  parent  state.  Nor  was  Greek 
colonization,  like  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  America  and 
Australia  in  the  10th  century,  simply  the  result  of  over-popula- 
tion. The  causes  were  as  various  as  those  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  modern  colonization.  Those  which  were 
established  for  the  purposes  of  trade  may  be  compared  to  the 
factories  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 
Others  were  the  result  of  political  discontent,  in  some  form  or 
shape;  these  may  be  compared  to  the  Puritan  settlements 
in  New  England.  Others  again  were  due  to  ambition  or  the 
mere  love  of  adventure  (see  Herod,  v.  47  II.,  the  career  of 
Dorieus).  But  however  various  the  causes,  two  conditions 
must  always  be  presupposed— an  expansion  of  commerce  and 
a  growth  of  population.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city- 
slate  there  was  a  constant  tendency  for  population  to  become 
redundant,  until,  as  in  the  later  centuries  of  Greek  life,  its 
growth  was  artificially  restricted.  Alike  from  the  Roman 
colonics,  and  from  those  founded  by  the  European  nations 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  centuries,  the  Greek  colonies  arc 
distinguished  by  a  fundamental  contrast.  It  is  significant  that 
the  contrast  is  a  political  one.  The  Roman  colony  was  in  a 
position  of  entire  subordination  to  the  Roman  state,  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  The  modern  colony  was,  in  varying  degrees-, 
in  political  subjection  *  to  the  home  government.  The  Greek 
colony  was  completely  independent;  and  it  was  independent 
from  the  first.  The  tics  that  united  a  colony  to  its  metropolis 
were  those  of  sentiment  and  interest;  the  political  tic  did  not 
exist.  There  were,  it  is  true,  exceptions.  The  colonics  estab- 
lished by  imperial  Athens  closely  resembled  the  colonics  of 
imperial  Rome.  The  clcruchy  (q.t.)  formed  part  of  the  Athenian 
state;  the  cleruchs  kept  their  status  as  citizens  of  Athens  and 
acted  as  a  military  garrison.  And  if  the  political  tic,  in  the 
proper  sense,  was  wanting,  it  was  inevitable  that  political 
relations  should  spring  out  of  commercial  or  sentimental  ones. 
Thus  we  find  Corinth  interfering  twice  to  save  her  colony  Syracuse 
from  destruction,  and  Mcgara  bringing  about  the  revolt  of 
Byzantium,  her  colony,  from  Athens.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  political  relations  from  a  political  tic  (e.g.  the 
relations  of  Corinth,  both  in  the  Persian  and  Pcloponnesian 
Wars,  to  Ambracia  and  the  neighbouring  group  of  colonies). 
When  we  compare  the  development  of  the  Greek  and  the  modern 
colonies  we  shall  find  that  the  development  of  the  former  was 
even  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  latter.  In  at  least  three 
respects  the  Greek  settler  was  at  an  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  colonist  of  modern  times.  The  differences  of  race,  of 
colour  and  of  climate,  with  which  the  chief  problems  of  modern 
colonization  are  connected,  played  no  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  settlements.   The  races  amongst  whom  the  Greeks  planted 

1  The  dates  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  are  in  most  cases 
artificial,  e.g.  those  given  by  Thucyd»dc»  (book  vi.)  for  the  earlier 
Sicilian  settlements.  Sec  J.  P.  MaharTy.  Journal  o]  UtUenit  Sludus, 
ii.  164* 
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themselves  were  in  some  cases  on  a  similar  level  of  culture. 
Where  the  natives  were  still  backward  or  barbarous,  they  came 
of  a  slock  cither  closely  related  to  the  Creek,  or  at  least  separated 
from  it  by  no  great  physical  differences.  We  need  only  contrast 
the  Carian,  the  Siccl,  the  Thracian  or  even  the  Scythian,  with 
the  native  Australian,  the  Hottentot,  the  Red  Indian  or  the 
Maori,  to  apprehend  the  advantage  of  the  Creek.  Amalgama- 
tion with  the  native  races  was  easy,  and  it  involved  neither 
physical  nor  intellectual  degeneracy  as  its  consequence.  Of  the 
races  with  which  the  Greeks  came  in  contact  the  Thracian  was 
far  from  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  culture;  yet  three  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  Great  Age  of  Athens  arc  those  of  men  who 
had  Thracian  blood  in  their  veins,  viz.  Themistoclcs,  Cimon 
and  the  historian  Thucydides.  In  the  absence  of  any  distinction 
of  colour,  no  insuperable  barrier  existed  between  the  Creek  and 
the  hellenizcd  native.  The  dtmos  of  the  colonial  cities  was 
largely  recruited  from  the  native  population,1  nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  Greek  world  analogous  to  the  "  mean  whites  " 
or  the  "  black  belt."  Of  hardly  less  importance  were  the 
climatic  conditions.  In  this  respect  the  Mediterranean  area  is 
unique.  There  is  no  other  region  of  the  world  of  equal  extent 
in  which  these  conditions  arc  at  once  sounifonn  and  so  favourable. 
Nowhere  had  the  Greek  settler  to  encounter  a  climate  which 
was  either  unsuited  to  his  labour  or  subversive  of  his  vigour. 
That  in  spite  of  these  advantages  so  little,  comparatively 
speaking,  was  effected  in  the  work  of  Hcllenization  before 
the  epoch  of  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi,  was  the  effect  of  a 
single  counteracting  cause.  The  Greek  colonist,  like  the  Greek 
trader,  clung  to  the  shore.  He  penetrated  no  farther  inland 
than  the  sea-breeze.  Hence  it  was  only  in  islands,  such  as 
Sicily  or  Cyprus,  that  the  process  of  Hcllenization  was  complete. 
Elsewhere  the  Greek  settlements  formed  a  mere  fringe  along  the 
coast. 

To  the  7th  century  there  belongs  another  movement  of  high 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  economic,  religious  and 

literary  development  of  Greece,  as  well  as  upon  its 
ijrtatt.     constitutional  history.   This  movement  is  the  rise  of 

the  tyrannis.  In  the  political  writers  of  a  later  age  the 
word  possesses  a  clear-cut  connotation.  From  other  forms 
of  monarchy  it  is  distinguished  by  a  twofold  differentiation. 
The  tyrannus  is  an  unconstitutional  ruler,  and  his  authority 
is  exercised  over  unwilling  subjects.  In  the  7th  and  6th  centuries 
the  line  was  not  drawn  so  distinctly  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
legitimate  monarch.  Even  Herodotus  uses  the  words  "  tyrant  " 
and  "  king  "  interchangeably  (e.g.  the  princes  of  Cyprus  are 
called  "  kings  "  in  v.  110  and  "  tyrants  "  in  v.  100),  so  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  legitimate  monarch 
or  a  tyrant  is  meant  (e.g.  Aristophilides  of  Tarentum,  iiL  136, 
or  Tclys  of  Sybaris,  v.  44).  But  the  distinction  between  the 
tyrant  and  the  king  of  the  Heroic  Age  is  a  valid  one.  It  is  not 
true  that  his  rule  was  always  exercised  over  unwilling  subjects; 
it  is  true  that  his  position  was  always  unconstitutional.  The 
Homeric  king  is  a  legitimate  monarch;  his  authority  is  invested 
with  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  immemorial  custom.  The 
tyrant  is  an  illegitimate  ruler;  his  authority  is  not  recognized, 
cither  by  customary  usage  or  by  express  enactment.  But  the 
word  "  tyrant  "  was  originally  a  neutral  term;  it  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  misuse  of  power.  The  origin  of  the  tyrannis 
is  obscure.  The  word  tyrannus  has  been  thought,  with  some 
reason,  to  be  a  Lydian  one.  Probably  both  the  name  and  the 
thing  originated  in  the  Greek  colonics  of  Asia  Minor,  though  the 
earliest  tyrants  of  whom  we  hear  in  Asia  Minor  (at  Ephesus  and 
Miletus)  are  a  generation  later  than  the  earliest  in  Greece  itself, 
where,  both  at  Sicyon  and  at  Corinth,  tyranny  appears  to  date 
back  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  regard  tyranny  as  a  universal  stage  in  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  Greek  states,  and  as  a  stage  that  occurs 
everywhere  at  one  and  the  same  period.  In  reality,  tyranny 
is  confined  to  certain  regions,  and  it  is  a  phenomenon  that  is 
peculiar  to  no  one  age  or  century.   In  Greece  proper,  before  the 

1  At  Syracuse  the  dtmot  makes  common  cau«e  with  the  Sicel 
serf -population  against  the  nobles  (Herod,  vii.  155). 


4th  century  B.C.,  it  is  confined  to  a  small  group  of  states  round  the 
Corinthian  and  Saronic  Gulfs.  The  greater  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsc  was  exempt  from  it,  and  there  is  no  good  evidence  for  its 
cxisicncc  north  of  the  Isthmus,  except  at  Megan  and  Athens. 
It  plays  no  part  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Chalodice 
and  Thrarc.  It  appears  to  have  been  rare  in  the  Cyclades. 
The  regions  in  which  it  finds  a  congenial  soil  are  two,  Asia  Minor 
and  Sicily.  Thus  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  most  Greek  states 
passed  through  this  stage.  It  is  still  wider  of  the  mark  to 
assume  that  they  passed  through  it  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
no  "  Age  of  the  Tyrants."  Tyranny  began  in  the  I'cloponncse 
a  hundred  years  before  it  appears  in  Sicily,  and  it  has  disappeared 
in  the  Pcloponnese  almost  before  it  begins  in  Sicily.  In  the 
latter  the  great  age  of  tyranny  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century;  in  the  former  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  6th.  At  Athens  the  history  of  tyranny  begins 
after  it  has  ended  both  at  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  period  in  which  tyranny  is  non-existent  in  the  Greek  states; 
roughly  speaking,  the  last  sixty  years  of  the  5th  century.  But 
with  this  exception,  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  tyrant  is 
not  to  be  found.  The  greatest  of  all  the  tyrannies,  that  of 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  belongs  to  the  4th  century.  Nor  must 
it  be  assumed  that  tyranny  always  comes  at  the  same  stage  in 
the  history  of  a  constitution;  that  it  is  always  a  stage  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy.  At  Corinth  it  is  followed,  not  by 
democracy  bi/t  by  oligarchy,  and  it  is  an  oligarchy  that  lasts, 
with  a  brief  interruption,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean.  At 
Athens  it  is  not  immediately  preceded  by  oligarchy.  Between 
the  Eupatrid  oligarchy  and  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  there  comes 
the  timocracy  of  Solon.  These  exceptions  do  not  stand  alone. 
The  cause  of  tyranny  is,  in  one  sense,  uniform.  In  the  earlier 
centuries,  at  any  rate,  tyranny  is  always  the  expression  of 
discontent;  the  tyrant  is  always  the  champion  of  a  cause. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  discontent  is 
necessarily,  political,  or  that  the  cause  which  he  champions  is 
always  a  constitutional  one.  At  Sicyon  it  is  a  racial  one; 
Clcisthencs  is  the  champion  of  the  older  population  against  their 
Dorian  oppressors  (see  Herod,  v.  67,  68).  At  Athens  the 
discontent  is  economic  rather  than  political;  Peisistratus  is  the 
champion  of  the  Diacrii.  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorest  region  of 
Attica,  The  party-strifes  of  which  we  hear  in  the  early  history 
of  Miletus,  which  doubtless  gave  the  tyrant  his  opportunity, 
are  concerned  with  the  claims  of  rival  industrial  classes.  In 
Sicily  the  tyrant  is  the  ally  of  the  rich  and  the  foe  of  the  dcm«s, 
and  the  cause  which  be  champions,  both  in  the  5th  century  and 
the  4th,  is  a  national  one,  that  of  the  Greek  against  the  Cartha- 
ginian. We  may.  suspect  that  in  Greece  itself  the  tyrannies  of 
the  7th  century  are  the  expression  of  an  anti-Dorian  reaction. 
It  can  hardly  be  an  accident  that  the  states  in  which  the  tyrannis 
is  found  at  this  epoch,  Corinth,  Mcgara,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus. 
are  all  of  them  states  in  which  a  Dorian  upper  class  ruled  over 
a  subject  population.  In  Asia  Minor  the  tyrannis  assumes  a 
peculiar  character  after  .the  Persian  conquest.  The  tyrant 
rules  as  the  deputy  of  the  Persian  satrap.  Thus  in  the  East  the 
tyrant  is  the  enemy  of  the  national  cause;  in  the  West,  in  Sicily, 
he  is  its  champion. 

Tyranny  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  Greek  history. 
It  is  possible  to  find  analogies  to  it  in  Roman  history,  in  the 
power  of  Caesar,  or  of  the  Caesars;  in  the  despotisms  of  medieval 
Italy;  or  even  in  the  Napoleonic  empire.  Between  the  tyrant 
and  the  Italian  despot  there  is  indeed  a  real  analogy;  but 
between  the  Roman  principate  and  the  Greek  tyrannis  there  are 
two  essential  differences.  In  the  first  place,  the  principate  was 
expressed  in  constitutional  forms,  or  veiled  under  constitutional 
fictions;  the  tyrant  stood  altogether  outside  the  constitution. 
And,  secondly,  at  Rome  both  Julius  and  Augustus  owed  their 
position  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  power  of  the  sword, 
it  is  true,  plays  a  large  part  in  the  history  of  the  later  tyrants 
(r.g.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse);  the  earlier  ones,  however,  had  no 
mercenary  armies  at  their  command.  We  can  hardly  compare 
the  bodyguard  of  Peisistratus  to  the  legions  of  the  first  or  the 
second  Caesar. 
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The  view  taken  of  the  lyrannis  in  Greek  literature  is 
uniformly  unfavourable.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  between  Herodotus  and  the 
later  historians.1  His  policy  is  represented  as  purely  selfish, 
and  his  rule  as  oppressive.  Herodotus  is  influenced  partly  by 
the  traditions  current  among  the  oligarchs,  who  had  been  the 
chief  sufferers,  and  partly  by  the  odious  associations  which  had 
gathered  round  tyranny  in  Asia  Minor.  The  philosophers  write 
under  their  impressions  of  the  later  lyrannis,  and  their  account 
is  largely  an  a  priori  one.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  any  attempt, 
either  in  the  philosophers  or  the  historians,  to  do  justice  to  the 
real  services  rendered  by  the  tyrants.1  Their  first  service  was 
a  constitutional  one.  They  helped  to  break  down  the  po  v.  e  r 
of  the  old  aristocratic  houses,  and  thus  to  create  the  social  and 
political  conditions  indispensable  to  democracy.  The  lyrannis 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  in  the  cause  of  equality.  When 
tyranny  falls,  it  is  never  succeeded  by  the  aristocracies  which 
it  had  overthrown.  It  is  frequently  succeeded  by  an  oligarchy, 
but  it  is  an  oligarchy  in  which  the  claim  to  exclusive  power  is 
based,  not  upon  mere  birth,  but  upon  wealth,  or  the  possession 
of  land.  It  would  be  unfair  to  treat  this  service  as  one  that 
was  rendered  unconsciously  and  unwillingly.  Where  the  tyrant 
asserted  the  claims  of  an  oppressed  class,  he  consciously  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  privilege  and  the  effacement  of  class  distinc- 
tions. Hence  it  is  unjust  to  treat  his  power  as  resting  upon 
mere  force.  A  government  which  can  last  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years,  as  was  the  case  with  the  tyrannies  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
have  a  moral  force  behind  it.  It  must  rest  upon  the 
it  of  its  subjects.  The  second  service  which  the  tyrants 
rendered  to  Greece  was  a  political  one.  Their  policy  tended  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  isolated  each  petty  state  from 
its  neighbours.  In  their  history  wc  can  trace  a  system  of  wide- 
spread alliances,  which  arc  often  cemented  by  matrimonial 
connexions*  The  Cypsclid  tyrantsof  Corinth  appear  to  have  been 
allied  with  the  royal  families  of  Egypt,  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  as 
well  as  with  the  tyrants  of  Miletus  and  Epidaurus,  and  with 
some  of  the  great  Athenian  families.  In  Sicily  we  find  a  league 
of  the  northern  tyrants  opposed  to  a  league  of  the  southern; 
and  in  each  case  there  is  a  corresponding  matrimonial  alliance. 
Anaxilaus  of  Rhrgium  is  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Terillus  of 
Himera;  Gclo  of  Syracuse  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Theron 
of  Agrigentum.  Royal  marriages  have  played  a  great  part  in 
the  politics  of  Europe.  In  the  comparison  of  Greek  and  modern 
history  it  has  been  too  often  forgotten  how  great  a  difference 
it  makes,  and  how  great  a  disadvantage  it  involves,  to  a  republic 
that  it  has  neither  sons  nor  daughters  to  give  in  marriage.  In 
commerce  and  colonization  the  tyrants  were  only  continuing 
I  he  work  of  the  oligarchies  to  which  they  succeeded.  Greek 
trade  owed  its  expansion  to  the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  oligarchs 
who  ruled  at  Miletus  and  Corinth,  in  Samos,  Acgina  and  Euboca; 
but  in  particular  cases,  such  as  Miletus,  Corinth.  Sicyon  and 
Athens,  there  was  a  further  development,  and  a  still  more  rapid 
growth,  under  the  tyrants.  In  (be  same  way,  the  foundation 
of  the  colonies  was  in  most  cases  due  to  the  policy  of  the  oli- 
garchical governments.  They  can  claim  credit  for  the  colonies 
of  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  of  Megara,  Phocaea  and  Samos,  as  well 
as  for  the  great  Achaean  settlements  in  southern  Italy.  The 
Cypselids  at  Corinth,  and  Thrasybulus  at  Miletus,  are  instances 
of  tyrants  who  colonized  on  a  great  scale. 
In  their  religious  policy  the  tyrants  went  far  to  democratize 
religion.  The  functions  of  monarchy  had  been  largely 
religious;  but,  while  the  king  was  necessarily  a 
priest,  he  was  not  the  only  priest  in  the  community. 
•  There  were  special  priesthoods,  hereditary  in  par- 
ticular families,  even  in  the  monarchical  period;  and 
upon  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  kings  passed  to  republican  magistrates,  the  priest  hoods 
which  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  great  families 
tended  to  become  the  important  ones.  Thus,  before  the  rise  of 
tyranny,  Greek  religion  is  aristocratic.  The  cults  recognized 
'har»«  be  made  in  the  case  of  Thucydides. 
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by  the  state  are  the  sacra  cf  noble  dans.  The  religious  pre- 
rogatives of  the  nobles  helped  to  confirm  their  pob'tical  ones, 
and,  as  long  as  religion  retained  its  aristocratic  character,  it  was 
impossible  for  democracy  to  take  root.  The  policy  of  the  tyrants 
aimed  at  fostering  popular  cults  which  had  no  associations  with 
the  old  families,  and  at  establishing  new  festivals.  The  cult 
of  the  wine-god,  Dionysus,  was  thus  fostered  at  Sicyon  by 
Cleisthencs,  and  at  Corinth  by  the  Cypselids;  while  at  Athens 
a  new  festival  of  this  deity,  which  so  completely  overshadowed 
the  older  festival  that  it  became  known  as  the  Great  Dionysia, 
probably  owed  its  institution  to  Peisistratus.  Another  festival, 
the  Panathenaca,  which  had  been  instituted  only  a  few  years 
before  his  rise  to  power,  became  under  his  rule,  and  thanks  to  his 
policy,  the  chief  national  festival  of  the  Athenian  state.  Every- 
where, again,  wc  find  the  tyrants  the  patrons  of  literature. 
Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  Aeschylus  and  Simonides  found  a 
welcome  at  the  court  of  Hicro.  Polycrates  was  the  patron  of 
Anacreon,  Pcriander  of  Arion.  To  Peisistratus  has  been  attri- 
buted, possibly  not  without  reason,  the  first  critical  edition  of 
the  text  of  Homer,  a  work  as  important  in  the  literary  history 
of  Greece  as  was  the  issue  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
in  English  history.  It  we  would  judge  fairly  of  tyranny,  and  of 
what  it  contributed  to  the  development  of  Greece,  we  must 
remember  how  many  states  there  were  in  whose  history  the 
period  of  greatest  power  coincides  with  the  rule  of  a  tyrant. 
This  is  unquestionably  true  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  of 
Syracuse  in  the  5th,  and  again  in  the  4th  century;  it  is  probably 
true  of  Samos  and  Miletus.  In  the  case  of  Athens  it  is  only  the 
splendour  of  the  Great  Age  that  blinds  us  to  the  greatness  of 
the  results  achieved  by  the  policy  of  the  Peisistralids. 

With  the  overthrow  of  this  dynasty  tyranny  disappears  from 
Greece  proper  for  more  than  a  century.  During  the  century  and 
a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  its  first  appearance  the  whole 
aspect  of  Greek  life,  and  of  the  Greek  world,  had  changed. 
The  development  was  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  lines  on  which 
it  was  to  proceed  had  been  clearly  marked  out.  Political  power 
was  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  a  class.  The  struggle  between 
the  "  few  "  and  the  "  many  "  had  begun;  in  one  state  at  least 
(Athens)  the  victory  of  the  "  many  "  was  assured.  The  first 
chapter  in  the  history  of  democracy  was  already  written.  In 
the  art  of  war  the  two  innovations  which  were  ultimately  to 
establish  the  military  supremacy  of  Greece,  hoplite  tactics  and 
the  trireme,  had  already  been  introduced.  Greek  literature  ' 
no  longer  synonymous  with  epic  poetry.  Some  of 
its  most  distinctive  forms  had  not  yet  been  evolved; 
indeed,  it  is  only  quite  at  the  end  of  the  period  that 
prose-writing  begins;  but  both  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  had  been 
brought  to  perfection.  In  art,  statuary  was  still  comparatively 
stiff  and  crude;  but  in  other  branches,  in  architecture,  in  vase- 
painting  and  in  coin-types,  the  aesthetic  genius  of  the  race  had 
asserted  its  pre-eminence.  Philosophy,  the  supreme  gift  of  Greece 
to  the  modern  world,  had  become  a  living  power.  Some  of  her 
most  original  thinkers  belong  to  the  6th  century.  Criticism  had 
been  applied  to  everything  in  turn:  to  the  gods,  to  conduct, 
and  to  the  conception  of  the  universe.  Before  the  Great  Age 
begins,  the  claims  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  political  freedom 
had  been  vindicated.  It  was  not,  however,  in  Greece  proper 
that  progress  had  been  greatest.  .  In  the  next  century  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  Greek  civilization  shifts  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Aegean;  in  the  6th  century  it  must  be  looked  for  at  Miletus, 
rather  than  at  Athens.  In  order  to  estimate  how  far  the  develop- 
ment of  Greece  had  advanced,  or  to  appreciate  the  distinctive 
features  of  Greek  life  at  this  period,  we  must  study  Ionia,  rather 
than  Attica  or  the  Pcloponncsc.  Almost  all  that  is  greatest  and 
most  characteristic  is  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Aegean.  Thcgreat  names  in  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy 
before  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century — Thales,  Pythagoras. 
Xenophanes,  Hi-raditus,  Parmcnidcs,  Anaximandcr,  Hecatacus; 
names  which  are  representative  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
geography  and  metaphysics,  arc  all,  without  exception,  Ionian. 
In  poetry,  too,  the  most  famous  names,  if  not  so  exclusively 
are  connected  cither  with  the  Asiatic  coast  or  with 
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the  Cydades.  Against  Archilochus  and  Anacreon,  Sappho  and  |  policy  of  the  leading  states. 
Alcaeus,  Greece  has  nothing  belter  to  set,  alter  the  age  of  Hesiod,    the  decisive  battle  of  the 


than  Tyrtaeus  and  Theognis.  Reference  has  already 
to  the  greatness  of  the  lonians  as  navigators,  as  colonizers  and 
as  traders.  In  wealth  and  in  population,  Miletus,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Persian  conquest,  must  have  been  far  ahead  of  any  city 
of  European  Greece.  Sybaris,  in  Magna  Graccia,  can  have  been 
its  only  rival  outside  Ionia.  There  were  two  respects,  however, 
in  which  the  comparison  was  in  favour  of  the  mother-country. 
In  warfare,  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  infantry  was  un- 
questioned, in  politics,  the  Greek  states  showed  a  greater  power 
of  combination  than  the  Ionian. 

Finally,  Ionia  was  the  scene  of  the  first  conflicts  with  the 
Here  were  decided  the  first  stages  of  a  struggle  which 
was  to  determine  the  place  of  Greece  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  rise  of  Persia  under  Cyrus  was,  as 
Herodotus  saw,  the  turning-point  of  Greek  history. 
Hitherto  the  Greek  had  proved  himself  indispensable  to 
the  oriental  monarchies  with  which  he  had  been  brought  into 
contact.  In  Egypt  the  power  of  the  Saite  kings  rested  upon  the 
support  of  their  Greek  mercenaries.  Amasis  (560-5*5  »-c),  who 
is  raised  to  the  throne  as  the  leader  of  a  reaction  against  the 
influence  of  the  foreign  garrison,  ends  by  showing  greater  favour 
to  the  Greek  soldiery  and  the  Greek  traders  than  all  that  were 
before  him.  With  Lydia  the  relations  were  originally  hostile; 
the  conquest  of  the  Greek  fringe  is  the  constant  aim  of  Lydian 
policy.  Greek  influences,  however,  seem  to  have  quickly  per- 
meated Lydia,  and  to  have  penetrated  to  the  court.  Alyattcs 
(610-560  B.C.)  marries  an  Ionian  wife,  and  the  succession  is 
disputed  between  the  son  of  this  marriage  and  Croesus,  whose 
mother  was  a  Carian.  Croesus  (5*0-546  B.C.)  secures  the  throne, 
only  to  become  the  lavish  patron  of  Greek  sanctuaries  and  the 
ally  of  a  Greek  stale.  The  history  of  Hellenism  had  begun. 
It  was  the  rise  of  Cyrus  that  closed  the  East  to  Greek  enterprise 
and  Greek  influences.  In  Persia  we  find  the  antithesis  of  all 
that  is  characteristic  of  Greece — autocracy  as  opposed  to  liberty, 
a  military  society  organized  on  an  aristocratic  basis,  to  an 
industrial  society,  animated  by  a  democratic  spirit;  an  army, 
whose  strength  lay  in  its  cavalry,  to  an  army,  in  which  the  foot- 
soldier  alone  counted;  a  morality,  which  assigned  the  chief 
place  to  veracity,  to  a  morality  which  subordinated  it  to  other 
virtues;  a  religion,  which  ranks  among  the  great  religions  of 
the  world,  to  a  religion,  which  appeared  to  the  most  spiritual 
minds  among  the  Greeks  themselves  both  immoral  and  absurd. 
Between  two  such  races  there  could  be  neither  sympathy  nor 
mutual  understanding.  In  the  Great  Age  the  Greek  had  learned 
to  despise  the  Persian,  and  the  Persian  to  fear  the  Greek. 
In  the  6th  century  it  was  the  Persian  who  despised, 
and  the  Greek  who  feared.  The  history  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the  Persian  empire  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  combination  of  intellectual  strength  and 
political  weakness  in  the  character  of  a  people.  The  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  lonians  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  Persia, 
both  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Harpagus  (546-545  B.C.)  and 
in  the  Ionic  revolt  (409-404  n.c),  arc  not  far  to  seek.  The 
centrifugal  forces  always  tended  to  prove  the  stronger  in  the 
Greek  system,  and  nowhere  were  they  stronger  than  in  Ionia. 
The  tie  of  their  tribal  union  proved  weaker,  every  time  it  was 
put  to  the  test,  than  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  individual  states.  A  league  of  jealous  commercial  rivals  is 
certain  not  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  protracted  struggle  against 
great  odds.  Against  the  advancing  power  of  Lydia  a  common 
resistance  had  not  so  much  as  been  attempted.  Miletus,  the 
greatest  of  the  Ionian  towns,  hud  received  aid  from  Chios  alone. 
Against  Persia  a  common  resistance  was  attempted.  The  Pani- 
©nium,  the  centre  of  a  religious  amphictyony,  became  for  the 
moment  the  centre  of  a  political  league.  At  the  lime  of  the 
Persian  conquest  Miletus  held  aloof.  She  secured  favourable 
terms  for  herself,  and  left  the  rest  of  Ionia  to  its  fate.  In  the 
later  conflict,  on  the  contrary,  Miletus  is  the  leader  in  the  revolt. 
The  issue  was  determined,  not  as  Herodotus  represents  it,  by 
the  inherent  indolence  of  the  Ionian  nature,  but  by  the  selfish 
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with  desperate  courage.  The  day  was  lost  thanks  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Samian  and  Lesbian  contingents. 

The  causes  of  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
invasions  of  their  country,  first  by  Datis  and  Artjj. hemes 
(490  B.C.),  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  then  by  Xerxes  in  person 
(4S0-479  B.C.),  are  mort  complex.  Their  success  was  partly 
due  to  a  moral  cause.  And  this  was  realized  by  the  Greeks 
themselves.  They  felt  (see  Herod,  vii.  104)  that  the  subjects 
of  a  despot  are  no  match  for  the  citizens  of  a  free  state, 
yield  obedience  to  a  law  which  is  self-imposed.  But  the  1 
was  not  solely  a  moral  one.  Nor  was  the  result  due  to  the 
numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  in  the  degree  that 
the  Athenians  claimed  (see  Herod,  vii.  139).  The  truth  is  that 
the  conditions,  both  political  and  military,  were  far  more  favour- 
able to  the  Greek  defence  in  Europe  than  they  had  been  in  Asia. 
At  this  crisis  the  centripetal  forces  proved  stronger  than  the 
centrifugal.  The  moral  ascendancy  of  Sparta  was  the  deter- 
mining factor.  In  Sparta  the  Greeks  had  a  leader  whom  all 
were  ready  to  obey  (Herod,  viii.  a).  But  for  ber  influence  the 
forces  of  disintegration  would  have  made  themselves  felt  as 
quickly  as  in  Ionia.  Sparta  was  confronted  with  immense 
difficulties  in  conducting  the  defence  against  Xerxes.  The  two 
chief  naval  powers,  Athens  and  Aegina,  had  to  be  reconciled 
after  a  long  and  exasperating  warfare  (see  Aegixa).  After 
Thermopylae,  the  whole  of  northern  Greece,  with  the  exception 
of  Athens  and  a  few  minor  states,  was  lost  to  the  Greek  cause. 
The  supposed  interests  of  the  PcJojionncsians,  who  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  forces,  conflicted  with  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  Athenians.  A  more  impartial  view 
possible  to  the  generation  for  which  Herodotus  wrote  1 
that  Sparta  performed  her  task  with  intelligence  and  patriotism. 
The  claims  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  about  equally  balanced. 
And  in  spile  of  her  great  superiority  in  numbers,1  the  military 
conditions  were  far  from  favourable  to  Persia.  A  land  so  moun- 
tainous as  Greece  is  was  unsuited  to  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
the  most  efficient  arm  of  the  service  in  the  Persian  Army,  as 
in  roost  oriental  ones.  Ignorance  of  local  conditions,  combined 
with  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  Greek  coast,  exposed  their  ships 
to  the  risk  of  destruction;  while  the  composite  character  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  jealousies  of  its  various  contingents,  tended  to 
neutralize  the  advantage  of  numbers.  In  courage  and  discipline, 
the  flower  of  the  Persian  infantry  was  probably  little  inferior 
to  the  Greek;  in  equipment,  they  were  no  match  for  the  Greek 
panoply.  Lastly,  Xerxes  laboured  under  a  disadvantage,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  British  army  in  the 
South  African  War — distance  from  his  base. 

5.  The  Great  Age  (4S0-338  Be), — The  effects  of  the  repulse 
of  Persia  were  momentous  in  their  influence  upon  Greece.  The 
effects  upon  Elizabethan  England  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada  would  afford  quite  an  inadequate  parallel.  It  gave 
the  Greeks  a  heightened  sense,  both  of  their  own  national  unity 
and  of  their  superiority  to  the  barbarian,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  helped  to  create  the  material  conditions  requisite  alike  for 
the  artistic  and  political  development  of  the  5th  century-  Other 
cities  besides  Athens  were  adorned  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
spoils  won  from  Persia,  and  Greek  trade  benefited  both  from  the 
reunion  of  Ionia  with  Creece,  and  from  the  suppression  of  piracy 
in  the  Aegean  and  the  Hellespont.  Do  these  developments 
justify  us  in  giving  to  the  period,  which  begins  with  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes,  and  ends  with  the  victory  of  Philip,  the  title  of 
"  the  Great  Age  "?  If  the  title  is  justified  in  the  case  of  the  jib 
century,  should  the  4th  century  be  excluded  from  the  period? 
At  first  sight,  the  difference  between  the  4th  century'  »°d  lb* 
5th  may  seem  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  5th 
and  the  6th.  On  the  political  side,  the  5th  century  is  an  age 
of  growth,  the  4th  an  age  of  decay;  on  the  literary  side,  the 

•  The  numbers  K'ven  by  Herodotus  (upwards  of  5,000.000)  are 
enormously  exaggerated.    Wc  must  divide  by  ten  or  fill 
arrive  .it  a  probable  estimate  of  the  forces  that  actually 
the  Hellespont. 
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former  is  an  age  of  poetry,  the  latter  an  age  of  prose.  In  spite 
of  these  contrasts,  there  is  a  real  unity  in  the  period  which  begins 
with  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Alexander, 
as  compared  with  any  preceding  one.  It  is  an  age  of  maturity 
in  politics,  in  literature,  and  in  art;  and  this  is  true  of  no  earlier 
age.  Nor  can  wc  say  that  the  5th  century  is,  in  all  these  aspects 
of  Greek  life,  immature  as  compared  with  the  4th,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  4th  is  decadent  as  compared  with  the 
5th.  On  the  political  side,  maturity  is,  in  one  sense,  reached 
in  the  earlier  century.  There  is  nothing  in  the  later  century  so 
great  as  the  Athenian  empire'.  In  another  sense,  maturity  is 
not  reached  till  the  4th  century.  It  is  only  in  the  later  century 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Greek  constitutions  to  conform  to  a 
type,  democracy,  is  (at  least  approximately)  realized, 
it  is  only  in  this  century  that  the  principles  upon  which 
democracy  is  based  are  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion.  In 
literature,  if  wc  confine  our  attention  to  poetry,  wc  must  pro- 
nounce the  sth  century  the  age  of  completed  development; 
but  in  prose  the  case  is  different.  The  style  even  of  Thucydides 
is  immature,  as  compared  with  that  of  Isocratcs  and  Plato.  In 
philosophy,  however  high  may  be  the  estimate  that  is  formed 
of  the  genius  of  the  earlier  thinkers,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  in 
Plato  and  Aristotle  wc  find  a  more  mature  stage  of  thought. 
In  art,  architecture  may  perhaps  be  said  to  reach  its  zenith  in 
the  5th,  sculpture  in  the  4th  century.  In  its  political  aspect, 
the  history  of  the  Great  Age  resolves  itself  into  the  history  of 
two  movements,  the  imperial  and  the  democratic.  Hitherto 
Greece  had  meant,  politically,  an  aggregate  of  independent 
states,  very  numerous,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  small.  The  principle 
,of  autonomy  was  to  the  Greek  the  most  sacred  of  all 
political  principles;  the  passion  for  autonomy  the 
most  potent  of  political  factors.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  6th  century  Sparta  had  succeeded  in  combining 
the  majority  of  the  Pcloponncsian  stales  into  a  loose  federal 
union;  so  loose,  however,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  dormant 
in  the  intervals  of  peace.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion 
the  Pcloponncsian  League  was  extended  so  as  to  include  all  the 
stales  which  had  espoused  the  national  cause.  It  looked  on  the 
morrow  of ,  Plataca  and  M>calc  (the  two  victories,  won  simul- 
taneously, in  479  B.C.,  by  Spartan  commanders,  by  which  the 
danger  from  Persia  was  finally  averted)  as  if  a  permanent  basis 
for  union  might  be  found  in  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  The  sense 
of  a  common  peril  and  a  common  triumph  brought  with  it  the 
need  of  a  common  union;  it  was  Athens,  however,  instead  of 
Sparta,  by  whom  the  first  conscious  effort  was  made  to  transcend 
the  isolation  of  the  Greek  political  system  and  to  bring  the  units 
into  combination.  The  league  thus  founded  (the  Dclian  League, 
established  in  477  B.C.)  was  under  the  presidency  of  Athens, 
but  it  included  hardly  any  other  state  besides  those  that  had 
conducted  the  defence  of  Greece.  It  was  formed,  almost  entirely, 
of  the  states  which  had  been  liberated  from  Persian  rule  by 
the  great  victories  of  the  war.   The  Dclian  League,  even  in  the 
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form  in  which  it  was  first  cs 
autonomous  allies,  marks  an  advance  in  political  conceptions 
upon  the  Pcloponncsian  League.  Provision  is  made  for  an 
annual  revenue,  for  periodical  meetings  of  the  council,  and  for 
a  permanent  executive.  It  is  a  real  federation,  though  an 
imperfect  one.  There  were  defects  in  its  constitution  which 
it  inevitable  that  it  should  be  transformed  into  an 
Athens  was  from  the  first  "  the  predominant  partner." 
The  fleet  was  mainly  Athenian,  the  commanders  entirely  so; 
the  assessment  of  the  tribulc  was  in  Athenian  hands;  there 
was  no  federal  court  appointed  to  determine  questions  at  issue 
bct>vecn  Athens  and  the  other  members;  and,  worst  omission 
of  all,  the  right  of  secession  was  left  undecided.  By  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  Dclian  League  has  become  the  Athenian 
empire.  Henceforward  the  imperial  idea,  in  one  form  or  another, 
inates  Greek  politics.  Athens  failed  to  extend  her  authority 
the  whole  of  Greece.  Her  empire  was  overthrown;  but  the 
triumph  of  autonomy  proved  the  triumph  of  imperialism. 
The  Spartan  empire  succeeds  to  the  Athenian,  and,  when  it  is 
finally  shattered  at  Lcuctra  (371  B.C.),  the  hegemony  of  Thebes, 


which  is  established  on  its  ruins,  is  an  empire  in  all  but  name. 
The  decay  of  Thcban  power  paves  the  way  for  the  rise  of  Maredon. 

Thus  throughout  this  period  wc  can  trace  two  forces  contending 
for  mastery  in  the  Greek  political  system.  Two  causes  divide 
the  allegiance  of  the  Greek  world,  the  cause  of  empire  and  the 
cause  of  autonomy.  The  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Dclos 
did  not  involve  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Sparta.  For  seventeen  years  more  Athens  retained  her 
place  in  the  league,  "  which  had  been  established  against  the 
Mcde"  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta  in  480  B.C.  (Thuc.  i.  102). 
The  ascendancy  of  Cimon  and  the  Philolaconian  party  at  Athens 
was  favourable  to  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  states; 
and  at  Sparta  in  normal  times  the  balance  inclined  in  favour 
of  the  party  whose  policy  is  best  described  by  the  motto  "  quicu 
non  movcre." 

In  the  end,  however,  the  opposition  of  the  two  contending 
forces  proved  too  strong  for  Spartan  neutrality.  The  fall  of 
Cimon  (461  B.C.)  was  followed  by  the  so-called  "  First 
Pcloponncsian  War,"  a  conflict  between  Athens  and 
her  maritime  rivals,  Corinth  and  Aegina,  into  which 
Sparta  was  ultimately  drawn.  Thucydides  regards 
the  hostilities  of  these  years  (460-454  B.C.),  which  were  resumed 
for  a  few  months  in  446  B.C.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Five  Years' 
Truce,  as  preliminary  to  those  of  the  great  Pcloponncsian  War 
(431-404  B.C.).  The  real  question  at  issue  was  in  both  cases  the 
same.  The  tic  that  united  the  opponents  of  Athens  was  found 
in  a  common  hostility  to  the  imperial  idea.  It  is  a  complete 
misapprehension  to  regard  the  Peloponnesian  War  as  a  mere 
duel  between  two  rival  claimants  for  empire.  The  ultimatum 
presented  by  Sparta  on  the  eve  of  the  war  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  autonomy  to  the  subjects  of  Athens.  There  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  her  sincerity  in  presenting  it  in  this  form.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  equal  misapprehension  to  regard  the  war  as 
merely  a  struggle  between  the  cause  of  empire  and  the  cause  of 
autonomy.  Corresponding  to  this  fundamental  contrast  there 
arc  other  contrasts,  constitutional,  racial  and  military.  The 
military  interest  of  the  war  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Athens 
was  a  sea  power  and  Sparta  a  land  one.  As  the  war  went  on, 
the  constitutional  aspect  tended  to  become  more  marked.  At 
first  there  were  democracies  on  the  side  of  Sparta,  and  oligarchies 
on  the  side  of  Athens.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  war,  when 
Lysandcr's  influence  was  supreme,  wc  see  the  forces  of  oligarchy 
everywhere  united  and  organized  for  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cracy. In  its  origin  the  war  was  certainly  not  due  to  the  rivalry 
of  Dorian  and  Ionian.  This  racial,  or  tribal,  contrast  counted 
for  more  in  the  politics  of  Sicily  than  of  Greece;  and,  though 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek  race  were  represented 
respectively  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  sides,  the  allies  on  neither 
side  belonged  excL:ivcly  to  the  one  branch  or  the  other.  Still, 
it  remains  true  that  the  Dorian  states  were,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
Spartan  side,  and  the  Ionian  slates,  as  a  rule,  on  the  Athenian 
—a  division  of  sentiment  which  must  have  helped  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  to  intensify  the  animosities. 

As  a  political  experiment  the  Athenian  empire-  possesses  a 
unique  interest.  It  represents  the  first  attempt  to  fuse  the 
principles  of  imperialism  and  democracy.  It  is  at 
once  the  first  empire  in  history  possessed  and  admini- 
stered by  a  sovereign  people,  and 
sought  to  establish  a  common  system  of  democratic 
institutions  amongst  its  subjects.1  It  was  an  experiment  that 
failed,  partly  owing  to  the  inherent  strength  of  the  oligarchic 
cause,  partly  owing  to  the  exclusive  character  of  ancient  citizen- 
ship. The  Athenians  themselves  recognized  that  their  empire 
depended  for  its  existence  upon  the  solidarity  of  democratic 
interests  (sec  Thuc.  iii.  47;  Pscudo-Xcnophon,  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  14, 
iii.  10).  An  understanding  existed  between  the  democratic 
leaders  in  the  subject-states  and  the  democratic  party  at  Athens. 

1  It  has  been  denied  by  some  writer*  (f.c.by  A.  H.  J.  Grecnidcc  ) 
that  Athens  interfered  with  the  con&titution*  of  the  subjcct-statci. 
For  the  view  put  forward  in  the  text,  the  Mlowinu  p.ivviK«  may 
be  quoted:  Ari«rotlr.  Polttus  1307  b  JO;  l*ocr.Ur«.  Paturyncui. 
105.  106,  Panalh/naicus,  54  and  68;  Xcnophoo.  UtUcntca.  m.  4.7; 
.  P*,-Xcn.  Atken.  Cwitt.  i.  14.  iii.  10. 
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Charges  were  easily  trumped  up  against  obnoxious  oligarchs, 
and  conviction  as  easily  obtained  in  the  Athenian  courts  of 
law.  Such  a  system  forced  the  oligarchs  into  an  attitude  of 
opposition.  How  much  this  opposition  counted  for  was  realized 
when  the  Sicilian  disaster  (413  B.C.)  gave  the  subjects  their  chance 
to  revolt.  The  organization  of  the  oligarchical  party  throughout 
the  empire,  which  was  effected  by  Lysandcr  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  war,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Athenian  ascendancy 
hardly  less  than  the  subsidies  of  Persia.  Had  Athens  aimed  at 
establishing  a  community  of  interest  between  herself  and  her 
subjects,  based  upon  a  common  citizenship,  her  empire  might 
have  endured.  It  would  have  been  a  policy  akin  to  that  which 
secured  the  permanence  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  it  was  a 
policy  which  found  advocates  when  the  day  for  it  was  past  (see 
Aristophanes,  Lytislmta,  574  0.;  cf.  the  grant  of  citizenship 
to  the  Samians  after  Aegospotami,  C.I.A.  iv.  3,  ib).  But  the 
policy  pursued  by  Athens  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power  was  the 
reverse  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Rome  in  her  treatment  of  the 
franchise.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fate  of  the 
empire  was  scaled  by  the  law  of  Pericles  (451  B.C.),  by  which  the 
franchise  was  restricted  to  those  who  could  establish  Athenian 
descent  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  process  of 
amalgamation  through  intermarriage  was  abruptly  checked; 
what  was  more  serious  was  that  a  hard  and  fast  line  was  drawn, 
once  and  for  all,  between  the  small  body  of  privileged  rulers  and 
the  great  mass  of  unprivileged  subjects.  Maine  {Early  ItutUtt- 
tiont,  lecture  13)  has  classed  the  Athenian  empire  with  those 
of  the  familiar  Oriental  type,  which  attempt  nothing  beyond  the 
raising  of  taxes  and  the  levying  of  troops.  The  Athenian  empire 
cannot,  indeed,  be  classed  with  the  Roman,  or  with  the  British 
rule  in  India;  it  docs  not,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  empires  of  Cyrus  or  of  Jcnghiz  Khan.  Though  the  basis  of 
its  organization,  like  that  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius, 
was  financial,  it  attempted,  and  secured,  objects  beyond  the 
mere  payment  of  tribute  and  the  supply  of  ships.  If  Athens  did 
not  introduce  a  common  religion,  or  a  common  system  of  educa- 
tion, or  a  common  citizenship,  she  did  introduce  a  common  type 
of  political  institutions,  and  a  common  jurisdiction.1  She  went 
some  way,  too,  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  common  system 
of  coins,  and  of  weights  and  measures.  A  common  language 
was  there  already.  In  a  word,  the  Athenian  empire  marks  a 
definite  stage  of  political  evolution. 

The  other  great  political  movement  of  the  age  was  the  progress 
of  democracy.  Before  the  Persian  invasion  democracy  was  a 
rare  phenomenon  in  Greek  politics.  Where  it  was 
malum  found  it  existed  in  an  undeveloped  form,  and  its  tenure 
«'»"">•  of  power  was  precarious.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
er*"r-  Pcloponncsian  War  it  had  become  the  prevalent  form 
of  government.  The  great  majority  of  Greek  states  had  adopted 
democratic  constitutions.  Both  in  the  Athenian  sphere  of 
influence  and  in  the  colonial  world  outside  that  sphere,  demo- 
cracy was  all  but  the  only  form  of  constitution  known.  It  was 
only  in  Greece  proper  that  oligarchy  held  its  own.  In  the 
Pcloponnesc  it  could  count  a  majority  of  the  slates;  in  northern 
Greece  at  least  a  half  of  them.  The  spread  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions was  arrested  by  the  victory  of  Sparta  in  the  East,  and 
the  rise  of  Dionysius  in  the  West.  There  was  a  moment  at  the 
end  of  the  sth  century  when  it  looked  as  if  democracy  was  a  lost 
cause.  Even  Athens  was  for  a  brief  period  under  the  rule  of 
the  Thirty  (404-403  B.C.).  In  the  regions  which  had  formed 
the  empire  of  Athens  the  dccarchics  set  up  by  Lysandcr  were 
soon  overthrown,  and  democracies  restored  in  most  cases,  but 
oligarchy  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  form  in  Greece  proper 
until  Lcuctra  (371  B.C.),  and  in  Sicily  tyranny  had  a  still  longer 
tenure  of  power.  By  the  end  of  the  Great  Age  oligarchy  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  Greek  world,  except  in  the  sphere 
of  Persian  influence.  The  Spartan  monarchy  still  survives;  a 
few  Pcloponncsian  states  still  maintain  the  rule  of  the  few;  here 

1  The  evidence  set- mi  to  indicate  that  all  the  more  important 
criminal  cases  throughout  the  empire  were  tried  in  the  Athenian 
courts.  In  civil  ease?  Athcn*  «ocured  to  the  citizens  of  the  subject- 
Hate*  the  right  of  suing  Athenian  citizens,  as  well  as  citizens  of  other 
subject-states. 


and  there  in  Greece  itself  we  meet  with  a  revival  of  the  lyrannii; 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  democracy  is  everywhere  the  only 
type  of  constitution.   And  democracy  has  developed  as  well 
as  spread.   At  the  end  of  the  sth  century  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthencs,  which  was  a  democracy  in  the  view  of  his  contem- 
poraries, had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  aristocracy  (Aristot. 
Atk.  Pol.  ao.  3).   We  can  trace  a  similar  change  of  sentiment 
in  Sicily.   As  compared  with  the  extreme  form  of  constitution 
adopted  at  Syracuse  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  expedition, 
the  democracies  established  two  generations  earlier,  on  the  fall 
of  the  tyronnis,  appeared  oligarchical.    The  changes  by  which 
the  character  of  the  Greek  democracies  was  revolutionized  were 
four  in  number:  the  substitution  of  sortition  for  election,  the 
abolition  of  a  property  qualification,  the  payment  of  officials 
and  the  rise  of  a  class  of  professional  politicians.   In  the  demo- 
cracy of  Cleisthencs  no  payment  was  given  Tor  service,  whether 
as  a  magistrate,  a  juror  or  a  member  of  the  Boulfc.    The  higher 
magistracies  were  filled  by  election,  and  they  were  held  almost 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  the  great  Athenian  families. 
For  the  highest  office  of  all,  the  archonship,  none  but  Pcnii- 
coiiomeJimni  (the  first  of  the  four  Solonian  classes)  were  eligible. 
The  introduction  of  pay  and  the  removal  of  the  property  quali- 
fication formed  pa  rt  of  the  re  forms  of  Pericles.    Sort  it  ion  had  been 
instituted  for  election  a  generation  earlier  (487  B.c.).*    What  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  these  changes,  the  rise  of  the 
demagogues,  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  Pcloponncsian  War. 
From  the  time  of  Cleisthencs  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  every 
statesman  of  note  at  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  Thcmistocks 
(and,  perhaps,  of  Ephialtes),  is  of  aristocratic  birth.    Down  to 
the  fall  of  Cimon  the  course  of  Athenian  politics  b  to  a  great 
extent  determined  by  the  alliances  and  antipathies  of  the  great 
clans.    With  the  Pcloponncsian  War  a  new  epoch  begins.  The 
chief  office,  the  itratcgia,  is  still,  as  a  rule,  held  by  men  of  rank. 
But  leadership  in  the  Ecclcsia  has  passed  to  men  of  a  different 
class.   The  demagogues  were  not  necessarily  poor  men.  Cleon 
was  a  wealthy  man;  Eucrates,  Lysiclcs  and  Hyperbolus  were, 
at  any  rate,  tradesmen  rather  than  artisans.   The  first  "  labour 
member"  proper  is  Cleophon  (411-404  B.C.),  a  lyre-maker. 
They  belonged,  however,  not  to  the  land-owning,  but  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes;  they  were  distinguished  from  the  older  rare  of 
party-leaders  by  a  vulgar  accent,  and  by  a  violence  of  gesture 
in  public  speaking,  and  tbey  found  their  supporters  among  the 
population  of  the  city  and  its  port,  the  Pciraeus,  rather  than 
among  the  farmers  of  the  country  districts.   In  the  4th  century 
the  demagogues,  though  under  another  name,  that  of  orators, 
have  acquired  entire  control  of  the  Ecclcsia.   It  is  an  age  of 
professionalism,  and  the  professional  soldier  has  his  counterpart 
in  the  professional  politician.    Down  to  the  death  of  Pericles 
the  party-leader  had  always  held  office  as  Stratcgus.    His  rival, 
Thucydidcs,  son  of  Melcsias,  forms  a  solitary  exception  to  this 
statement.    In  the  4th  century  the  divorce  between  the  general 
and  the  statesman  is  complete.   The  generals  arc  professional 
soldiers,  who  aspire  to  no  political  influence  in  the  slate,  and  the 
statesmen  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  politics,  a  career 
for  which  they  have  prepared  themselves  by  a  professional 
training  in  oratory  or  administrative  work.   The  ruin  of  agri- 
culture during  the  war  had  reduced  the  old  families  to  insigni- 
ficance.  Birth  counts  for  less  than  nothing  as  a  political  asset 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 

But  great  as  arc  the  contrasts  which  have  been  pointed 
out  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  democracy,  those  that 
distinguish  the  ancient  conception  of  democracy  from  YtKty 
the  modern  arc  of  a  still  more  essential  nature.  The  Ifrr 
differences  that  distinguish  the  democracies  of  ancient 
Greece  from  those  of  the  modern  world  have  their  origin, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  difference  between  a  city-state 
and  a  nation-state.   Many  of  the  most  famous  Greek  stales 

'After  this  date,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  change,  the 
archonship,  10  which  sortition  wa«  applied,  loses  its  importance. 
The  itraUgi  (generals)  become  the  chief  executive  officials.  As  elec- 
tion was  never  replaced  by  the  lot  in  their  case,  the  change  had 
practical  meaning  than  might  appvar.at  first  sight.  (Set  Axcmos. 
Stkatkgus.) 
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had  an  area  of  a  few  square  miles;  the  largest  of  them  was  no 
larger  than  an  English  county.  Political  theory  put  the  limit 
of  the  citizen-body  at  Though  this  number  was  exceeded 

in  a  few  casts,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  state,  except  Athens,  ever 
counted  more  than  20.000  citizens.  In  the  nation-states  of 
modern  times,  democratic  government  is  possible  only  under  the 
form  of  a  representative  system;  in  the  city-state  representative 
government  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unknown.  In  the 
ancient  type  of  democracy  a  popular  chamber  has  no  existence. 
The  Ecclesia  is  not  a  chamber  in  any  sense  of  the  term;  it  is  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  people,  which  every  citizen  is  entitled 
to  attend,  and  in  which  every  one  is  equally  entitled  to  vote  and 
speak.  The  question  raised  in  modern  political  science,  as  to 
whether  sovereignty  resides  in  the  electors  or  their  representatives, 
has  thus  neither  place  nor  meaning  in  ancient  theory.  In  the 
same  way,  one  of  the  most  familiar  results  of  modern  analysis, 
the  distinction  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  finds 
no  recognition  in  the  Greek  writers.  In  a  direct  system  of 
government  there  can  be  no  executive  in  the  proper  sense. 
Executive  functions  are  discharged  by  the  ecclesia,  to  whose 
decision  the  details  of  administration  may  be  referred.  The 
position  of  the  stratcgi,  the  chief  officials  in  the  Athenian 
democracy  of  the  5th  century,  was  in  no  sense  comparable  to 
that  of  a  modern  cabinet.  Hence  the  individual  citizen  in  an 
ancient  democracy  was  concerned  in,  and  responsible  for,  the 
actual  work  of  government  to  a  degree  that  is  inconceivable  in 
a  modern  stale.  Thus  participation  in  the  administrative  and 
judicial  business  of  the  state  is  made  by  Aristotle  the  differentia 
of  the  citizen  (toWtij*  iariw  6  mik\i>)»  xpfatut  nal  opx^f, 
Aristot.  Politics,  p.  1 27s  a  20).  A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
of  Athens,  in  addition  to  frequent  service  in  the  courts  of  law, 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  have  held  a  magistracy,  great 
have  acted  for  a  year  or  two  as  mcmlwrs  of  the 
Boulf.1  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  a  permanent  civil  service  in  the  ancient  state- 
Much  of  the  work  of  a  government  office  would  have  been 
transacted  by  the  Athenian  Boulf.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  political  and  administrative  questions  of  great  import- 
ance came  before  the  popular  courts  of  law.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  ordinary  citizen  of  an  ancient  democracy,  in  the  course 
of  his  service  in  the  Boulf  or  the  law-courts,  acquired  an  interest 
in  political  questions,  and  a  grasp  of  administrative  work,  which 
none  but  a  select  few  can  hope  to  acquire  under  the  conditions 
of  the  modern  system.  Where  there  existed  neither  a  popular 
chamber  nor  a  distinct  executive,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  a  party-system.  There  were,  of  course,  political 
parties  at  Athens  and  elsewhere — oligarchs  and  democrats, 
conservatives  and  radicals,  a  peace-parly  and  a  war-party, 
according  to  the  burning  question  of  the  day.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  equivalent  to  a  general  election,  to  a  cabinet 
(or  to  that  collective  responsibility  which  is  of  theessenceof  a 
cabinet),  or  to  the  government  and  the  opposition.  Parly 
organization,  therefore,  and  a  parly  system,  in  the  proper  sense, 
levcloped.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  evils 
to  the  ancient  form  of  democracy,  the  "  boss,"  the 
caucus  and  the  spoils-system  were  not  among  them. 

Besides  these  differences,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  result 
from  the  difference  of  scale,  there  are  others,  hardly  less  profound, 
which  are  not  connected  with  the  size  of  the  city-state.  Perhaps 
ihe  most  striking  contrast  between  the  democracies  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  times  is  to  be  found  in  their  attitude  towards 
privilege.  Ancient  democracy  implies  privilege;  modern 
democracy  implies  its  destruction.  In  the  more  fully  developed 
dvmocracies  of  the  modem  world  (e.g.  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
Australia),  the  privilege  of  class  is  unknown;  in  some  of  them 
(r-t-  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Norway)  even  the  privilege  of 
sex  has  been  abolished.  Ancient  democracy  was  bound  up  with 
privilege  as  much  as  oligarchy  was.  The  transition  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  was  effected  by  enlarging  the  area  of  privilege 
and  by  altering  its  basis.    In  an  oligarchical  state  citizenship 

1  For  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  annually  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Athens,  tee  Aristot.  Ath.  Pol.  24.  3. 


might  be  confined  to  10  %  of  the  free  population;  under  a 
democracy  50%  might  enjoy  it.  In  the  former  case  the  qualifica- 
tion might  be  wealth  or  land;  in  the  latter  case  it  might  be, 
as  it  was  at  Athens,  birth,  i.e.  descent,  on  both  sides,  from  a 
citizen  family.  But,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  distinction  between 
a  privileged  and  an  unprivileged  body  of  free-born  residents 
is  fundamental.  To  the  unprivileged  class  belonged,  not  only 
foreigners  temporarily  resident  (t*w>t)  and  aliens  permanently 
domiciled  (/i*rouM),but  also  those  native-born  inhabitants  of 
the  state  who  were  of  foreign  extraction,  on  one  side  or  the 
other*  The  privileges  attaching  to  citizenship  included,  in 
addition  to  eligibility  for  office  and  a  vote  in  the  assembly,  such 
private  rights  as  that  of  owning  land  or  a  house,  or  of  contracting 
a  marriage  with  one  of  citizen  status.  The  citizen,  too,  was 
alone  the  recipient  of  all  the  various  forms  of  pay  (e.g.  for  attend- 
ance in  the  assembly,  for  service  in  the  Boulf  or  the  law-courts, 
or  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  festivals)  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  the  developed  democracy  of  the  4th  century. 
The  mcloeei  could  not  even  plead  in  a  court  of  law  in  person, 
but  only  through  a  patron  (rpoaritnp).  Il  is  intelligible  that 
privileges  so  great  should  be  jealously  guarded.  In  the 
cracies  of  the  modern  world  naturalization  is  easy;  in 
of  ancient  Greece  admission  to  the  franchise  was  rarely  accorded. 
In  modern  limes,  again, we  arc  accustomed  to  connect  democracy 
with  the  emancipation  of  women.  It  is  true  that  only  _ 
a  fewdcmocraticconstilutionsgrant  them  the  suffrage;  o/ 
but  though,  as  a  rule,  they  are  denied  public  rights,  »»•«. 
the  growth  of  popular  government  has  been  almost 
everywhere  accompanied  by  an  extension  of  their  private  rights, 
and  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law,  custom 
or  public  opinion  upon  their  freedom  of  action.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  democracies  were  as  illiberal  in  their  policy  as  the 
oligarchies.  Women  of  the  respectable  class  were  condemned 
to  comparative  seclusion.  They  enjoyed  far  less  freedom  in 
4th-century  Athens  than  in  the  Homeric  Age.  It  is  not  in  any 
of  the  democracies,  but  in  conservative  Sparta,  that  tbey 
possess  privilege  and  exercise  influence. 

The  most  fundamental  of  all  the  contrasts  between  democracy 
in  its  ancient  and  in  its  modern  form  remains  to  be 
The  ancient  state  was  inseparable  from  slavery.  In 
this  respect  there  was  no  difference  between  democracy 
and  Ihe  other  forms  of  government.  No  inconsistency  was  felt, 
therefore,  between  this  institution  and  the  democratic  principle. 
Modern  political  theory  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  labour;  ancient  political  theory 
tended  to  regard  labour  as  a  disqualification  for  the  exercise 
of  political  rights.  Where  slavery  exists,  the  taint  of  it  will 
inevitably  cling  to  all  labour  that  can  be  performed  by  the 
stave.  In  ancient  Athens  (which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  Greek  democracies)  unskilled  labour  was  alrqosl  entirely 
slave-labour,  and  skilled  labour  was  largely  so.  The  arts  and 
crafts  were,  to  some  extent,  exercised  by  citizens,  but  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  4th  than  in  the  6lh  century.  They  were,  however, 
chiefly  left  to  aliens  or  slaves.  The  citizen-body  of  Athens  in 
the  age  of  Demosthenes  has  been  stigmatized  as  consisting  in 
great  measure  of  salaried  paupers.  There  is,  doubtless,  an 
exaggeration  in  this.  It  is,  however,  true,  both  thai  the  system 
of  state-pay  went  a  long  way  towards  supplying  the  simple  wants 
of  a  southern  population,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  Ihe 
citizens  had  time  to  spare  for  the  service  of  the  state.  Had  the 
life  of  the  lower  class  of  citizens  been  absorbed  in  a  round  of 
mechanical  labours,  as  fully  as  is  the  life  of  our  industrial  classes, 
the  working  of  an  ancient  democracy  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  justice  to  the  ancient  dcmocracicsit  must  be  conceded  that, 
while  popular  government  carried  with  it  neither  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  alien  nor  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  the  rights 
secured  to'both  classes  were  more  considerable  in  ihe  democratic 
states  than  elsewhere.  The  lot  of  the  slave,  as  well  &s  that  of  the 
alien,  was  a  peculiarly  favourable  one  at  Athens.  The  pscudo- 
Xenophon  in  the  5th  century  (Dc  rep.  Ath.  1.  10-12)  and  Plato 

»  Foreign  is  not  used  h»rea»  equivalent  to  non-Hellenic.  It  means 
"  belonging  to  another  state,  whether  Grcvk  or  barbarian." 
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in  the  4th  {Republic,  p.  563  0),  prove  that  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
with  which  Athenian  life  was  permeated,  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  the  position  of  these  classes.  When  we  read  that 
critics  complained  of  the  opulence  of  slaves,  and  of  the  liberties 
they  took,  and  when  we  arc  told  that  the  slave  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  poorer  class  of  citizens  either  by  his  dress 
or  his  look,  we  begin  to  realize  the  difference  between  the  slavery 
of  ancient  Athens  and  the  system  as  it  was  worked  on  the  Roman 
lalifundia  or  the  plantations  of  the  New  World. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  fall  of  Athens  would  mean 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  autonomy.  If  Athens  had 
surrendered  within  a  year  or  so  of  the  Sicilian  catas- 
trophe, this  anticipation  would  probably  have  been 
fulfilled.  It  was  the  last  phase  of  the  struggle  (412- 
404  B.C.)  that  rendered  a  Spartan  empire  inevitable. 
The  oligarchical  governments  established  by  Lysander  recognized 
that  their  tenure  of  power  was  dependent  upon  Spartan  support, 
while  Lysander  himself,  to  whose  genius,  as  a  political  organizer 
not  less  than  as  a  commander,  the  triumph  of  Sparta  was  due, 
was  unwilling  to  see  his  work  undone.  The  Athenian  empire 
had  never  included  the  greater  part  of  Greece  proper;  since 
the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  its  possessions  on  the  mainland,  outside 
the  boundaries  of  Attica,  were  limited  to  Naupactus  and  Plataca. 
Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  the  control  of  the  entire 
Greek  world  east  of  the  Adriatic.  Athens  had  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  a  dual  system;  Sparta  sought  to  establish 
uniformity.  The  attempt  failed  from  the  first.  Within  a  year 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Thebes  and  Corinth  had  drifted  into 
an  altitude  of  opposition,  while  Argos  remained  hostile.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  policy  of  Lysander  succeeded  in  uniting 
against  Sparta  the  very  forces  upon  which  she  had  relied  when 
she  entered  on  the  Peloponncsian  War.  The  Corinthian  War 
(394-387  B.C.)  was  brought  about  by  the  alliance  of  all  the  second- 
class  powers — Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos— against  the  one 
first-class  power,  Sparta.  Though  Sparta  emerged  successful 
from  the  war,  it  was  with  the  loss  of  her  maritime  empire,  and 
at  the  cost  of  recognizing  the  principle  of  autonomy  as  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  political  system.  It  was  already  evident,  thus 
early  in  the  century,  that  the  centrifugal  forces  were  to  prove 
stronger  than  the  centripetal.  Two  further  causes  may  be 
indicated  which  help  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  Spartan 
empire.  In  the  first  place  Spartan  sea-power  was  an  artificial 
creation.  History  seems  to  show  that  it  is  idle  for  a  state  to 
aspire  to  naval  supremacy  unless  it  possesses  a  great  commercial 
marine.  Athens  had  possessed  such  a  marine;  her  naval 
supremacy  was  due  not  to  the  mere  size  of  her  fleet,  but  to  the 
numbers  and  skill  of  her  seafaring  population.  Sparta  had  no 
commerce.  She  could  build  fleets  more  easily  than  she  could 
man  them.  A  single  defeat  (at  Cnidus,  391  B.C.)  sufficed  for 
the  ruin  of  her  sca-powcr.  The  second  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
financial  weakness  of  the  Spartan  state.  The  Spartan  treasury 
had  been  temporarily  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Peloponncsian 
War,  but  neither  during  that  war,  nor  afterwards,  did  Sparta 
succeed  in  developing  any  scientific  financial  system.  Athens 
was  the  only  state  which  either  possessed  a  large  annual  revenue 
or  accumulated  a  considerable  reserve.  Under  the  conditions 
of  Greek  warfare,  fleets  were  more  expensive  than  armies.  Not 
only  was  money  needed  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships,  but  the  sailor  must  be  paid,  while  the  soldier  served  for 
nothing.  Hence  the  power  with  the  longest  purse  could  both 
build  the  largest  fleet  and  attract  the  most  skilful  seamen. 

The  battle  of  Lcuctra  transferred  the  hegemony  from  Sparta 
to  Thebes,  but  the  attempt  to  unite  Greece  under  the  leadership 
of  Thebes  was  from  the  first  doomed  to  failure.  The 
conditions  were  less  favourable  to  Thebes  than  they 
had  been  to  Athens  or  Sparta.  Thebes  was  even  more 
exclusively  a  land-power  than  Sparta.  She  had  no 
revenue  comparable  to  that  of  Athens  in  the  preceding  century. 
Unlike  Athens  and  Sparta,  she  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
identified  with  a  political  cause.  As  the  enemy  of  Athens  in  the 
5th  century,  she  was  on  the  side  of  oligarchy;  as  the  rival  of 
Sparta  in  the  4th,  she  was  on  the  side  of  democracy;  but  in  her 


bid  for  primacy  she  could  not  appeal,  as  Athens  and  Sparta 
could,  to  a  great  political  tradition,  nor  had  she  behind  ber, 
as  they  had,  the  moral  force  of  a  great  political  principle.  Her 
position,  too,  in  Boeotia  itself  was  insecure.  The  rise  of  Athens 
was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  the  synoecism  (wouwi*) 
of  Attica.  All  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  Athenians.  Bat 
"  Boeotian  "  and  "  Theban  "  were  not  synonymous  terms.  The 
Boeotian  league  was  an  imperfect  form  of  union,  as  compared 
with  the  Athenian  state,  and  the  claim  of  Thebes  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  league  was,  at  best,  sullenly  acquiesced  in  by  the 
other  towns.  The  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Boeotian  cities,  however  necessary  it  may  have  been  in  order 
to  unite  the  country,  was  a  measure  which  at  once  impaired  the 
resources  of  Thebes  and  outraged  Greek  sentiment.  It  has  bees 
often  held  that  the  failure  of  Theban  policy  was  due  to  the  death 
of  Eparainondas  (at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  362  B.C.).  Fortius 
view  there  is  no  justification.  His  policy  had  proved  a  failure 
before  his  death.  Where  it  harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  spirit  of  dissidence,  it  succeeded;  where  it  attempted 
to  run  counter  to  it,  it  failed.  It  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  in  the  Pcloponnese;  it  failed  to  unite  the 
Pcloponncsc  on  a  new  basis.  It  failed  still  more  signally  to  unite 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus.  It  left  Greece  weaker  and  more 
divided  than  it  found  it  (sec  the  concluding  words  of  Xcnopbon's 
li fllcnki).  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  his  policy  as  a  destructive  force;  as  a  constructive  force  it 
effected  nothing.*  The  Peloponncsian  system  which  Epami- 
nondas  overthrew  had  lasted  two  hundred  years.  Under 
Spartan  leadership  the  Pcloponncsc  had  enjoyed  almost  complete 
immunity  from  invasion  and  comparative  immunity  from 
stasis  (faction).  The  claim  that  Isocrates  makes  for  Sparta  is 
probably  well-founded  (Archidamus,  64-60;  during  the  period 
of  Spartan  ascendency  the  Peloponnesians  were  tMcifjovicrtrot 
rwr  'EXX^tnuf).  Peloponncsian  sentiment  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  Greek  politics;  to  it,  indeed,  in  no  small  degree 
was  due  the  victory  over  Persia.  TheThcban  victory  at  Lcuctra 
destroyed  the  unity,  and  with  it  the  peace  and  the  prosperity, 
of  the  Pcloponncsc.  It  inaugurated  a  period  of  misery,  the 
natural  result  of  stasis  and  invasion,  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found  in  the  earlier  history  (Sec  Isocrates,  Arckidamus,  65, 
66;  the  Peloponnesians  were  ufiaXiasurcH  rait  evfi^roficlt).  It 
destroyed,  too,  the  Peloponncsian  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
invader.  The  bulk  of  the  army  that  defeated  Mardonius  at 
Plataca  came  from  the  Pcloponncsc;  at  Chaeronea  no  Pelopon- 
ncsian slate  was  represented. 

The  question  remains.  Why  did  the  city-state  fail  to  save 
Greece  from  conquest  by  Maccdon?  Was  this  result  due  to  ihe 
inherent  weakness  cither  of  the  city-state  itself,  or  of 
one  particular  form  of  it,  democracy?  It  is  clear,  in 
any  case,  that  the  triumph  of  Maccdon  was  the  effect  Maat»a 
of  causes  which  had  long  been  at  work.  If  neither 
Philip  nor  Alexander  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  Greece  might 
have  maintained  her  independence  for  another  generation  or 
two;  but,  when  invasion  came,  it  would  have  found  her  weaker 
and  more  distracted,  and  the  conquerors  might  easily  have  been 
less  imbued  with  the  Greek  spirit,  and  less  sympathetic  towards 
Greek  ideals,  than  the  great  Macedonian  and  his  son.  These 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  political, 
economic  and  moral.  Of  the  two  movements  which  characterized 
the  Great  Age  in  its  political  aspect,  the  imperial  and  lh< 
democratic,  the  one  failed  and  the  other  succeeded.  The  failure 
and  the  success  were  equally  fatal  to  the  chances  of  Greece  in 
the  conflict  with  Maccdon.  By  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
Greek  politics  had  come  to  be  dominated  by  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power.  This  theory,  enunciated  in  its  coarsest  foim 
by  Demosthenes  (Pro  Mtgalopoiit.  4  evpQiptt  rj  roXu  »«i 
Aa/ceSwpoWoi*  iatitvut  ttvai  tal  Otfialovt;  cf.  in  Aristocrat. 
ioj,  103),  had  shaped  the  foreign  policy  of  Athens  since  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  As  long  as  Sparta  was  the  stronger. 
Athens  inclined  to  a  Theban  alliance;  after  Lcuctra  she  tended 
in  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  one.    At  the  epoch  of  Philip's 

'  It  failed  even  to  create  a  united  Arcadia  or  i  strong  Mcssrnia. 
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accession  the  forces  were  everywhere  nicely  balanced.  The 
Peloponncsc  was  (airly  equally  divided  between  the  Theban  aod 
the  Spartan  interests,  and  central  Greece  was  similarly  divided 
between  the  Tbeban  and  tbe  Athenian.  Farther  north  we  get 
an  Athenian  party  opposed  to  an  Olynthian  in  Chalridicc,  and 
a  republican  party,  dependent  upon  tbe  support  of  Thebes, 
opposed  to  that  of  the  tyrants  in  Thessaly.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  political  conditions  of  Greece,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  invited  interference  from  without.  And  the  triumph  of 
democracy  in  its  extreme  form  was  ruinous  to  the  military 
efficiency  of  Greece.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  monarchical 
state,  in  which  all  powers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  were  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler;  on  the  other,  a  constitutional 
system,  in  which  a  complete  separation  had  been  effected  between 
the  responsibility  of  the  statesman  and  that  of  the  commander.1 

It  could  not  be  doubtful  with  which  side  victory  would  rest. 
Meanwhile,  the  economic  conditions  were  steadily  growing  worse. 
Tbe  cause  which  Aristotle  assigns  for  the  decay  of  the  Spartan 
state — a  declining  population  (see  Politics,  p.  1270  a  arwXrro 
t)  toKis  rur  AomAoi/iomW  Aid  rijr  AXrf  ovtfpunri cuO — might  be 
extended  to  the  Greek  world  generally.  The  toss  of  population 
was  partly  the  result  of  war  and  ilasis — Isocrates  speaks  of  the 
Dumber  of  political  exiles  from  the  various  slates  as  enormous* — 
but  it  was  also  due  to  a  declining  birth-rate, and  totheexposurc 
of  infants.  Aristotle,  while  condemning  exposure,  sanctions  the 
procuring  of  abortion  {Politics,  1335  b).  It  is  probable  that 
both  ante-natal  and  post-natal  infanticide  were  rife  everywhere, 
except  among  the  more  backward  communities.  A  people 
which  has  condemned  itself  to  racial  suicide  can  have  little 
chance  when  pitted  against  a  nation  in  which  healthier  instincts 
prevail.  Tbe  materials  for  forming  a  trustworthy  estimate  of 
the  population  of  Greece  at  any  given  epoch  arc  not  available; 
there  is  enough  evidence,  however,  to  prove  that  the  military 
population  of  the  leading  Greek  states  at  tbe  era  of  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea  (338  B.C.)  fell  far  short  of  what  it  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  decline  in  population 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  wealth,  both  public  and 
private;  and  while  revenues  had  shrunk,  expenditure  had 
grown.  It  was  a  century  of  warfare;  and  warfare  had  become 
enormously  more  expensive,  partly  through  the  increased  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries,  partly  through  the  enhanced  cost  of 
material.  Tbe  power  of  the  purse  had  made  itself  fell  even  in 
the  5th  century;  Persian  gold  had  helped  to  decide  the  issue 
of  the  great  war.  In  the  politics  of  the  4th  century  the  power 
of  the  purse  becomes  the  determining  factor.  The  public 
finance  of  the  ancient  world  was  singularly  simple  in  character, 
and  the  expedients  for  raising  a  revenue  were  comparatively  few. 
The  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  was  rccog- 
oized  in  practice,  but  states  as  a  rule  were  reluctant  to  submit 
to  the  former  system.  The  revenue  of  Athens  in  the  5th  century 
was  mainly  derived  from  the  tribute  paid  by  her  subjects,  it 
was  only  in  time  of  war  that  a  direct  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
citizen-body.'  In  the  age  of  Demosthenes  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Athenian  Confederacy  was  insignificant.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  expenses  of  a  war  fell  upon  the  1100  richest 
citizens,  who  were  subject  to  direct  taxation  in  the  dual  form  of 
the  Trierarchy  and  the  Eispkota  (property -tax).  The  revenue 
thus  raised  was  wholly  insufficient  for  an  effort  on  a  great  scale; 
yet  the  revenues  of  Athens  at  this  period  must  have  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  state. 

It  is  to  moral  causes,  however,  rather  than  to  political  or 
economic  ones,  that  the  failure  of  Greece  in  the  conflict  with 
Macedon  is  attributed  by  the  most  famous  Greek  statesmen 
of  that  age.  Demosthenes  is  never  weary  of  insisting  upon  the 
decay  of  patriotism  among  the  citizens  and  upon  the  decay 
of  probity  among  their  leaders.  Venality  had  always  been 
the  besetting  sin  of  Greek  statesmen.    Pericles'  boast  as  to  his 

» See  Demo*thenes.  On  Ike  Crown,  J35.    Philip  was  •ttvpirup. 

i»*Ti?m,  ^ytniir,  (tptot  rirrwr. 

•See  Arckidamut.  68;  Philippus,  96.  Cer,  (,jor  tin,  «wt{«tc 
rr«r*»«fcr  ptifor  tal  tputror  ix  r£#  »Xaruwirw»  *  h  rCiw  ToX<r,uo»,i  kj» 

•The  Lilurfies  (*t-  the  trierarrhy)  had  much  the  same  effect  as 
a  direct  tax  levied  upon  the  wealthiest  citizen* 


own  incorruptibility  (Thuc.  it.  60)  is  significant  as  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  hiscontemporaries.  Intheageof  Demosthenes  the  level  of 
public  life  in  this  respect  had  sunk  at  least  as  low  as  that  which 
prevails  in  many  states  of  the  modern  world  (see  Demosth.  On  Ike 
Crown,  61  vapd  toTi  'EXXijcu-,  06  rurlr  dAX'  ixaow  iiniut  <popi 
*pc6oru»  «al  SwpcAW  ewi&n,  cf.  ii  295,  206).  Corruption  was 
certainly  not  confined  to  the  Macedonian  party.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  patriots,  as  well  as  of  their  opponents, 
is  that  they  honestly  believed  that  the  policy  which  they  were 
bribed  to  advocate  was  the  best  for  their  country's  interests. 
The  evidence  for  the  general  decay  of  patriotism  among  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  is  less  conclusive.  The  battle  of  Megalopolis 
(331  B.C.),  in  which  the  Spartan  soldiery  "  went  down  in  a  blaze 
of  glory,"  proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lacedemonian  stale 
remained  unchanged.  But  at  Athens  it  seemed  to  contemporary 
observers— to  Isocrates  equally  with  Demosthenes— that  the 
spirit  of  the  great  days  was  extinct  (see  Isocr.  On  Ike  Peace, 
47,  48)-  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  public  opinion  was 
obstinately  opposed  to  tbe  diversion  of  the  Theoric  Fund  to  the 
purposes  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It  was  not  till  the  year  before 
Chaeronea  that  Demosthenes  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
assembly  to  devote  the  entire  surplus  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.* 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  mercenaries  were  far  more  largely 
employed  in  the  4th  century  than  in  the  sth.  In  justice,  however, 
to  the  Athenians  of  the  Demosthenic  era,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  burden  of  direct  taxation  was  rarely  imposed,  and  was 
reluctantly  endured,  in  the  previous  century.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that,  even  in  the  4th  century,  the  Athenian  citizen 
was  ready  to  take  the  field,  provided  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  a  distant  expedition  or  of  prolonged  service.'  For  distant 
expeditions,  or  for  prolonged  service,  a  citizen-militia  is  unsuited. 
The  substitution  of  a  professional  force  for  an  unprofessional 
one  is  to  be  explained,  partly  by  the  change  in  the  character  of 
Greek  warfare,  and  partly  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  There  had  been  a  time  when  warfare  meant  a 
brief  campaign  in  the  summer  months  against  a  neighbouring 
slate.  It  had  come  to  mean  prolonged  operations  against  a 
distant  enemy*  Athens  was  at  war,  e.g.  with  Philip,  for  eleven 
years  continuously  (357-346  B.C.).  If  winter  campaigns  in 
Thrace  were  unpopular  at  this  epoch,  they  had  been  hardly 
less  unpopular  in  the  epoch  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the 
days  of  her  greatness,  too,  Athens  had  freely  employed  mer- 
cenaries, but  it  was  in  tbe  navy  rather  than  the  army.  In  the 
age  of  Pericles  the  supply  of  mercenary  rowers  was  abundant, 
the  supply  of  mercenary  troops  inconsiderable.  In  the  age  of 
Demosthenes  incessant  warfare  and  ceaseless  revolution  had 
filled  Greece  with  crowds  of  homeless  adventurers.  The  supply 
helped  to  create  the  demand.  Tbe  mercenary  was  as  cheap  as 
the  citizen-soldier,  and  much  more  effective.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  preval- 
ence of  the  mercenary  system  as  the  expression  of  a  declining 
patriotism.  It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  treat  the  transition 
from  the  voluntary  to  the  professional  system  as  cause  rather 
than  effect:  as  one  among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
decay  of  public  spirit  in  the  Greek  world. 

"*  6.  From  Alexander  lo  Ike  Roman  Conquest  (JJ6-146  BC). — In 
the  hjstory  of  Greece  proper  during  this  period  the  interest  is 
mainly  constitutional.    It  may  be  called  the  age  of  ^ 
federation.    Federation,  indeed,  was  no  novelty  in 
Greece.    Federal  unions  had  existed  in  Thessaly,  in  m^at. 
Boeotia  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Boeotian  league  can  be 
traced  back  at  least  to  the  6th  century.    Two  newly-founded 
federations,  the  Chalcidian  and  the  Arcadian,  play  no  inconsider- 
able part  in  the  politics  of  the  4th  century.    But  it  is  not  tilt  the 
3rd  century  that  federation  attains  lo  its  full  development  in 
Greece,  and  becomes  the  normal  type  of  polity.   The  two  great 

*  Hia  extreme  caution  in  approaching  the  quntion  at  an  earlier 
date  is  (o  be  noticed.    Sec,  f  f  ,  Otynthiacs,  i.  19,  20. 

»  r.[.  the  two  expedition*  sent  to  Euboca,  the  cavalry  force  that 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Manlinca.  and  the  army  that  lought  at 
Chaeronea.    The  troop*  in  all  thrvcaies  were  citizens. 

•  Karthealtcrcdcharaclcr  of  warfare  see  Dcmosthenc*.  Philippics, 
iii.  48.  49- 
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leagues  of  this  period  are  the  Actolian  and  the  Achaean.  Both 
had  existed  in  the  4th  century,  but  the  latter,  which  had  been 
dissolved  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  ibe  3rd  century, 
becomes  important  only  after  its  restoration  in  280  B.C.,  about 
which  dale  the  former,  too,  first  begins  to  attract  notice.  The 
interest  of  federalism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  marks  an  advance 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  city-state.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  which  the  Athenian  empire  failed  to  solve,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  local  autonomy  with  those  of 
national  union.  The  federal  leagues  of  the  jrd  century  possess 
a  further  interest  for  the  modern  world,  in  that  there  can  be 
traced  in  thcirconstitutionsancarcr  approach  to  a  representative 
system  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  Greek  experience.  A  genuine 
representative  system,  it  is  true,  was  never  developed  in  any 
Greek  polity.  What  we  find  in  the  leagues  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  principle  of  a  primary  assembly  and  the  principle 
of  a  representative  chamber.  In  both  leagues  the  nominal 
sovereign  was  a  primary  assembly,  in  which  every  individual 
citizen  had  the  right  to  vote.  In  both  of  them,  however,  the 
real  power  lay  with  a  council  (pWXg)  composed  of  members 
representative  of  each  of  the  component  slates.1 

The  real  interest  of  this  period,  however,  is  to  be  looked  for 
elsewhere  than  in  Greece  itself.  Alexander's  career  is  one  of  the 
turning-points  in  history.  He  is  one  of  the  few  to 
whom  it  has  been  given  to  modify  the  whole  future 
of  the  human  race.  He  originated  two  forces  which 
have  profoundly  affected  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  created  Hellenism,  and  he  created  for  the  western 
world  the  monarchical  ideal.  Greece  had  produced  personal 
rulers  of  ability,  or  even  of  genius;  but  to  the  greatest  of  these, 
to  Peisistratus,  to  Dionysius,  even  to  Jason  of  Phcrae,  there 
clung  the  fatal  taint  of  illegitimacy.  As  yet  no  ruler  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  person  of  the  monarch  respectable. 
Alexander  made  it  sacred.  From  him  is  derived,  for  the  West, 
that  "  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king."  And  in  creating 
Hellenism  he  created,  for  the  first  time,  a  common  type  of 
civilization,  with  a  common  language,  literature  and  art,  as 
well  as  a  common  form  of  potilical  organization.  In  Asia  Minor 
he  was  content  to  reinforce  the  existing  Hellenic  elements 
(cf.  the  case  of  Side,  Arrian,  Anabasis,  i.  j6.  4).  In  the  rest  of 
the  East  his  instrument  of  hcllenization  was  the  polis.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  no  less  than  seventy  cities,  destined  to 
become  centres  of  Greek  influence;  and  the  great  majority 
of  these  were  in  lands  in  which  city-life  was  almost  unknown. 
In  this  respect  his  example  was  emulated  by  his  successors.  The 
eastern  provinces  were  soon  lost,  though  Greek  influences 
lingered  on  even  in  Bactria  and  across  the  Indus.  It  was  only 
the  regjons  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  that  were 
effectively  hcllcnized,  and  the  permanence  of  this  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  policy  of  Rome.  But  after  all  deductions  have 
been  made,  the  great  fact  remains  that  for  many  centuries  after 
Alexander's  death  Greek  was  the  language  of  literature  and 
religion,  of  commerce  and  of  administration  throughout  the 
Nearer  East.  Alexander  had  created  a  universal  empire  as  well 
as  a  universal  culture.  His  empire  perished  at  his  death,  but 
its  central  idea  survived — that  of  the  municipal  freedom  of  the 
Greek  polis  within  the  framework  of  an  imperial  system.  Hellen- 
istic civilization  may  appear  degenerate  when  compared  with 
Hellenic;  when  compared  with  the  civilizations  which  it  super- 
seded in  non-Hellenic  lands,  it  marks  an  unquestionable  advance. 
(For  the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  East, sec  Hellenish.) 
Greece  left  her  mark  upon  the  civilization  of  the  West  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  the  East,  but  the  process  by  which  her  influence 
was  diffused  was  essentially  different.  In  the  East  Hellenism 
came  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror,  and  Rome  was  content  to 
build  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Alexander.  In  the  West 
Greek  influences  were  diffused  by  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece. 
It  wasthrough  the  ascendancy  which  Greek  literature,  philosophy 
and  art  acquired  over  the  Roman  mind  that  Greek  culture 
penetrated  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe.    The  civilization 

1  It  is  known  that  the  councillors  were  appointed  by  ihc  states 
in  the  Aetolian  league ;  it  is  only  surmised  in  the  ease  of  the  Achaean. 


of  the  East  remained  Greek.  The  civilization  of  the  West 
became  and  remained  Latin,  but  it  was  a  Latin  civilization  that 
was  saturated  with  Greek  influences.  The  ultimate  division, 
both  of  the  empire  and  the  church,  into  two  halves,  finds  its 
explanation  in  this  original  difference  of  culture. 

Ancient  Authorities. — (I.)  For  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek 
history,  the  so-called  Minoan  and  Mycenaean,  the  evidence  is 
purely  archaeotogical.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  article 
Aegean  Civilization.  For  the  next  period,  the  Heroic  or 
Homeric  Age,  the  evidence  is  derived  from  the  poems  of  Homer. 
In  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  poems  as  historical  evidence, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  authorship,  age 
and  unity  of  the  poems.  For  a  full  discussion  of  these  questions 
sec  Homes.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  poems  are  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  race, 
which  differed  from  later  periods  in  political  and  social,  military 
and  economic  conditions.  But  here  agreement  ends.  If,  as  is 
generally  held  by  German  critics,  the  poems  are  not  earlier  than 
the  9th  century,  if  they  contain  large  interpolations  of  con* 
siderably  later  date  and  if  they  are  Ionian  in  origin,  the  authority 
of  the  poems  becomes  comparatively  slight.  The  existence  of 
different  strata  in  the  poems  will  imply  the  existence  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  in  the  evidence;  nor  will  the 
evidence  be  that  of  a  contemporary.  It  will  also  follow  that  the 
picture  of  the  heroic  age  contained  in  the  poems  is  an  idealized 
one.  The  more  extreme  critics,  e.g.  Beloch,  deny  that  the  poems 
arc  evidence  even  for  the  existence  of  a  pre-Dorian  epoch.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poems  are  assigned  to  the  nth  or  tub 
century,  to  a  Peloponnesian  writer,  and  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Dorian  Invasion  and  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor  (this 
is  the  view  of  the  late  Dr  D.  B.  Munro),  the  evidence  becomes 
that  of  a  contemporary,  and  the  authority  of  the  poems  for  the 
distribution  of  races  and  tribes  in  the  Heroic  Age.  as  well  as  for 
the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  poet's  time,  would  be 
conclusive.  Homer  recognizes  no  Dorians  in  Greece,  except  in 
Crete  (sec  Odyssey,  xix.  177),  and  no  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor.  Only  two  explanations  are  possible.  Either  there  is 
deliberate  archaism  in  the  poems,  or  else  they  are  earlier  in  date 
than  the  Dorian  Invasion  and  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor. 

II.  For  the  period  that  extends  from  the  end  of  the  Heroic 
Age  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War'  the  two  principal 
authorities  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Not  only 
have  the  other  historical  works  which  treated  of  this  ' 
period  perished  (those  at  least  whose  date  is  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era),  but  their  authority  was  secondary  and 
their  material  chiefly  derived  from  these  two  writers.  In  one 
respect  then  this  period  of  Greek  history  stands  alone.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said,  with  hardly  an  exaggeration,  that  there  is 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  history.  Almost  our  sole  authorities 
are  two  writers  of  unique  genius,  and  they  are  writers  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us  intact.  For  the  period  which  ends 
with  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasion  our  authority  is  Hero- 
dotus. For  the  iieriod  which  extends  from  478  to  411  we  are 
dependent  upon  Thucydides*.  In  each  case,  however,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn.  The  Persian  Wars  form  the  proper  subject 
of  Hcrodotus's  work;  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  the  subject  of 
Thucydides.  The  interval  between  the  two  wars  is  merely 
sketched  by  Thucydides;  while  of  the  period  anterior  to  the 
conflicts  of  the  Greek  with  the  Persian,  Herodotus  does  not 
attempt  cither  a  complete  or  a  continuous  narrative.  His 
references  to  it  arc  episodical  and  accidental.  Hence  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Persian  Wars  and  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is 
widely  different  in  character  from  our  knowledge  of  the  rest  of 
this  period.  In  the  history  of  these  wars  the  lacuna*  are  few; 
in  the  rest  of  the  history  they  are  alike  frequent  and  serious.  In 
the  history,  therefore,  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars 
Little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  secondary  sources.  Elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  interval  between  the  two  wars,  they  become 
relatively  important. 

In  estimating  the  authority  of  Herodotus  («;.».)  we  must  be 

♦Strictly  spcakinc.  to  411  sc.  For  the  Uk  seven  years  of  the 
war  our  principal  authority  is  Xcnophon.  Hdlmca.  >.,  u. 
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Careful  to  distinguish  between  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  all 
that  is  earlier.  Herodotus's  work  was  published  soon  after 
430  B.C.,  i.e.  about  half  a  century  after  the  invasion.  Much  of  his 
information  was  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  twenty 
years.  Although  his  evidence  is  not  that  of  an  eye-witness,  he 
bad  bad  opportunities  of  meeting  those  who  had  themselves 
played  a  part  in  the  war,  on  one  side  or  the  other  (<■  £.  Thcrsander 
©J  Orchoroenos,  U.  16).  In  any  case,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
tradition  which  is  little  more  than  a  generation  old,  and  the 
events  to  which  the  tradition  relates,  the  incidents  of  the  struggle 
against  Xerxes,  were  of  a  nature  to  impress  themselves  indelibly 
upon  the  minds  of  contemporaries.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  is  treating  of  the  period  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
be  is  dependent  upon  a  tradition  which  is  never  less  than  two 
generations  old,  and  is  sometimes  centuries  old.  His  informants 
were,  at  best,  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  actors  in  the  wars 
(e.g.  Archils  the  Spartan,  iii.  55).  Moreover,  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  entailing,  as  it  did,  the  destruction  of  cities  and  sanctu- 
aries, especially  of  Athens  and  its  temples,  marks  a  dividing 
line  in  Creek  history.  It  was  not  merely  that  evidence  perished 
aad  records  were  destroyed.  What  in  reference  to  tradition  is 
even  more  important, a  ncwconsciousncssof  power  wasawakened, 
new  interests  were  aroused,  and  new  questions  and  problems 
came  to  the  front.  The  former  things  had  passed  away;  all 
things  were  become  new.  A  generation  that  is  occupied  with 
making  history  on  a  great  scale  is  not  likely  to  busy  itself  with 
the  history  of  the  past.  Consequently,  the  earlier  traditions 
Lecame  faint  and  obscured,  and  the  history  difficult  to  recon- 
struct. As  we  trace  back  the  conflict  between  Creecc  and 
Persia  to  its  beginnings  and  antecedents,  we  arc  conscious  that 
the  tradition  becomes  less  trustworthy  as  we  pass  back  from 
one  stage  to  another.  The  tradition  of  the  expedition  of  Datis 
and  Artapbemes  is  less  credible  in  its  details  than  that  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  but  it  is  at  once  fuller  and  more  credible 
than  the  tradition  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  When  wc  get  back  to 
the  Scythian  expedition,  we  can  discover  but  few  grains  of 
historical  truth. 

Much  recent  criticism  of  Herodotus  has  been  directed  against 
his  veracity  as  a  traveller.  With  this  wc  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  criticism  of  him  as  an  historian  begins  with  Thucydidcs. 
Among  the  references  of  the  latter  writer  to  his  predecessor  are 
the  following  passages:  i.  21;  i.  22  ad  fin.;  i.  20  ad  fin. 
(d.  Herod,  ix.  $j,  and  vi.  S7  ad  fin  );  iii.  62  |  4  (cf.  Herod, 
ix.  87);  li.  a  it  1  and  3  (cf.  Herod,  vii.  735);  ii.  8  §  3  (cf.  Herod, 
vi.  9X).  Perhaps  the  two  clearest  examples  of  this  criticism  are 
to  be  found  in  Thucydidcs'  correction  of  Herodotus's  account 
of  the  Cylonian  conspiracy  (Thuc.  i.  126,  cf.  Herod,  v.  71)  and 
in  hts  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Themistodcs— a  veiled 
protest  against  the  slanderous  talcs  accepted  by  Herodotus 
(i.  13S).  In  Plutarch's  tract  "  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus." 
there  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  although  his  general  standpoint, 
via.  that  Herodotus  was  in  duty  bound  to  suppress  all  that  was 
discreditable  to  the  valour  or  patriotism  of  the  Greeks,  is  not 
that  of  the  modern  critic.  It  must  be  conceded  to  Plutarch 
that  he  makes  good  his  charge  of  bias  in  Herodotus's  attitude 
towards  certain  of  the  Creek  states.  The  question,  however, 
may  fairly  be  asked,  how  far  this  bias  is  personal  to  the  author, 
or  bow  far  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  sources  from  which 
his  information  was  derived.  He  cannot,  indeed,  altogether  be 
acquitted  of  personal  bias.  His  work  is,  to  some  extent ,  intended 
as  an  apologia  for  the  Athenian  empire.  In  answer  to  the  charge 
that  Athens  was  guilty  of  robbing  other  Greek  states  of  their 
freedom,  Herodotus  seeks  to  show,  firstly,  that  it  was  to  Athens 
that  the  Greek  world,  as  a  whole,  owed  its  freedom  from  Persia, 
and  secondly,  that  the  subjects  of  Athens,  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
were  unworthy  to  be  free.  This  leads  him  to  be  unjust  both 
to  the  services  of  Sparta  and  to  the  qualities  of  the  Ionian  race. 
For  his  estimate  of  the  debt  due  to  Athens  see  vii.  139.  For 
bias  against  the  Ionians  see  especially  iv.  142  {cf.  Thuc.  vi.  77); 
cf.  also  i.  143  and  146,  vi.  17-14  (Lade),  vi.  112  ad  fin.  A 
ttriking  example  of  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  Athens  is  furnished 
by  si.  91.   At  a  moment  when  Greece  rang  with  the  crime  of 
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Athens  in  expelHngThc  Aeginetans  from  their  island,  he  ventures 
to  trace  in  their  expulsion  the  vengeance  of  heaven  for  an  act 
of  sacrilege  nearly  sixty  years  earlier  (sec  Aecina).  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  bias  apparent  in  his  narrative  is  due  to  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Writing  at  Athens,  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  he  can  hardly  help  seeing  the  past 
through  an  Athenian  medium.  It  was  inevitable  that  much 
of  what  he  heard  should  come  to  him  from  Athenian  informants, 
and  should  be  coloured  by  Athenian  prejudices.  Wc  may  thus 
explain  the  leniency  which  he  shows  towards  Argos  and  Thessaly, 
the  old  allies  of  Athens,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  treatment  of 
Thebes,  Corinth  and  Aegina,  her  deadliest  foes.  For  Argos 
cf.  vii.  152;  Thessaly,  vii.  172-174;  Thebes,  vii.  131,  vii.  233, 
ix.  87;  Corinth  (especially  the  Corinthian  general  Adcimantus, 
whose  son  Aristeus  was  the  most  active  enemy  of  Athens  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War),  vii.  5,  vii.  21,  viii.  29  and 
61,  vii.  94;  Aegina,  ix.  78-80  and  8s.  In  his  intimacy  with 
members  of  the  great  Alcmaeonid  house  we  probably  have  the 
explanation  of  his  depreciation  of  the  services  of  Themistocles,  as 
well  a*  of  his  defence  of  the  family  from  the  charges  brought 
against  it  in  connexion  with  Cylon  and  with  the  incident  of  the 
shield  shown  on  Pcntclicus  at  the  time  of.  Marathon  (v.  71,  vi. 
121-124).  His  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  Cypselid  tyrants  of 
Corinth  (v.  92),  and  to  the  Spartan  king  Clcomencs,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  his  sources— in  the  former  case, 
the  tradition  of  the  Corinthian  oligarchy;  in  the  latter,  accounts, 
partly  derived  from  the  famity  of  the  exiled  king  Dcmaratus  and 
partly  representative  of  the  view  of  the  ephorate.  Much  of  the 
earlier  history  is  cast  in  a  religious  mould,  e.g.  the  story  of  the 
Mcrmnad  kings  of  Lydia  in  book  i.,  or  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony  of  Cyrene  (iv.  145-167)-  In  such  cases  wc  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  the  influence  of  the  Delphic  priesthood.  Grotc 
has  pointed  out  that  the  morali/.ing  tendency  observable  in 
Herodotus  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  much  of  his 
information  was  gathered  from  priests  and  at  temples,  and  that 
it  was  given  in  explanation  of  votive  offerings,  or  of  the  fulfilment 
of  oracles.  Hence  thedcicrmin.it  ion  of  the  sources  of  his  narrative 
has  becomeoneof  thcprincipaltasksof  Hcrodotcancriticism.  In 
addition  to  the  current  tradition  of  Athens,  the  family  tradition 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  and  the  stories  to  be  heard  at  Delphi  and 
other  sanctuaries,  there  m.iy  be  indicated  the  Spartan  tradition, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  $lh  century, 
that  of  his  native  Halicarnassus,  to  which  is  due  the  prominence 
of  its  queen  Artemisia;  the  traditions  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
especially  of  Samos  and  Miletus  (important  both  for  the  history 
of  the  Mcrmnadjc  and  for  the  Ionian  Revolt);  and  those  current 
in  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia,  which  were  learned  during  his 
residence  at  Thurii  (Sybaris  and  Croton,  v.  44,  45;  Syracuse  and 
Gcla,  vii.  153-167).  Among  his  more  special  sources  wc  can 
point  to  the  descendants  of  Dcmaratus,  who  still  held,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  the  principality  in  the  Troad 
which  had  been  granted  te  'heir  ancestor  by  Darius  (Xcn.  Htll. 
iii.  1.  6),  and  to  the  family  of  the  Persian  general  Artabazus, 
in  which  the  satrapy  of  I>.«scylium  (Fhrygia)  was  hereditary  in 
the  5th  century.'  His  use  of  written  material  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  It  is  gent  1  ally  agreed  that  the  list  of  Persian 
satrapies,  with  their  respective  assessments  of  tribute  (iii.  89-97), 
the  description  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  (v.  52-54). 
and  of  the  march  of  Xerxes,  together  with  the  list  of  the  con- 
tingents that  took  part  in  the  expedition  (vii.  26-iji),  arc  all 
derived  from  documentary  and  authoritative  sources.  From 
previous  writers  (c  g.  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Hecatacus,  Charon 
of  Lampsacus  and  Xanthus  the  Lydian)  it  is  probable  that  he 
has  borrowed  little,  though  the  fragments  arc  too  scanty  to 
permit  of  adequate  comparison.  His  references  to  monuments, 
dedicatory  offerings,  inscriptions  and  oracles  arc  frequent. 

The  chief  defects  of  Herodotus  are  his  failure  too  grasp  the 
principles  of  historical  criticism,  to  understand  the  nature  of 
military  operations,  and  to  appreciate  the  importance  ol 

1  Po^lity  some  of  his  information  about  Persian  affairs  may  have 
Ixvn  derived,  at  fitrt  <ir  tcrond  hand. tram  lopyrus.sonof  Mcgjbyrus. 
whose  %hi  to  Athens  is  mentioned  in  in.  Ibo. 
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chronology.  In  place  of  historical  criticism  we  find  a  crude 
rationalism  (e.g.  ii.  45,  vii.  1 20,  viii.  8).  Having  no  conception  of 
the  distinction  between  occasion  and  cause,  he  is  content  to  find 
the  explanation  of  great  historical  movements  in  trivial  incidents 
or  personal  motives.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  his 
account  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  in  which  he  fails  to  discover  the 
real  causes  cither  of.  the  movement  or  of  its  result.  Indeed,  it 
is  dear  that  he  regarded  criticism  as  no  part  of  his  task  as  an 
historian.  In  vii.  15*  he  states  the  principles  which  have  guided 
him — iyu  Si  6$ti\u  tenir  r  A  teySftiva,  rtlOtcQal  yt  pi*  oi> 
■tanataoi  64x'i\u,  kc!  /mm  toCto  ro  fret  ixiw  e*  xoira  Xiryor. 
In  obedience  to  this  principle  he  again  and  again  gives  two  or 
more  versions  of  a  story.  We  arc  thus  frequently  enabled  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  by  a  comparison  of  the  discrepant  traditions. 
It  would  have  been  fcrtunate  if  all  ancient  writers  who  lacked 
the  critical  genius  of  Thucydides  had  been  content  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  Herodotus.  His  accounts  of  battles  are  always 
unsatisfactory.  The  great  battles,  Marathon,  Thermopylae, 
Salamis  and  Plataea,  present  a  series  of  problems.  This  result 
is  partly  due  to  the  character  of  the  traditions  which  he  follows — 
traditions  which  were  to  some  extent  inconsistent  or  contra- 
dictory, and  were  derived  from  different  sources;  it  is,  however, 
in  great  measure  due  to  his  inability  to  think  out  a  strategical 
combination  or  a  tactical  movement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  battle  of  Plataea,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  is  wholly 
unintelligible.  Most  serious  of  all  his  deficiencies  is  his  careless 
chronology.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  5th  century,  the  data 
which  he  affords  are  inadequate  or  ambiguous.  The  interval 
between  the  Scythian  expedition  and  the  Ionian  revolt  is 
described  by  so  vague  an  expression  as  iuri  Si  ou  toW&v  xpoxov 
brtott  natuv  ij*  (v.  28).  In  the  history  of  the  revolt  itself, 
though  he  gives  us  the  interval  between  its  outbreak  and  the 
fall  of  Miletus  (frr<|»  trtl,  vi.  18),  he  does  not  give  us  the  interval 
between  this  and  the  battle  of  LadO.  nor  docs  he  indicate  with 
sufficient  precision  the  years  to  which  the  successive  phases  of 
the  movement  belong.  Throughout  the  work  professed  syn- 
chronisms too  often  prove  to  be  mere  literary  devices  for  facilitat- 
ing a  transition  from  one  subject  to  another  (cf.  e.g.  v.  81  with 
80,  90;  or  vi.  $t  with  87  and  04).  In  the  6th  century,  as  Grotc 
pointed  out,  a  whole  generation,  or  more,  disappears  in  his 
historical  perspective  (cf.  i.  30,  vi.  135,  v.  04,  iii.  47,  48, 
v.  113  contrasted  with  v.  104  and  iv.  ibi).  The  attempts  to 
reconstruct  the  chronology  of  this  century  upon  the  basis  of  the 
data  afforded  by  Herodotus  (e.g.  by  Bcloch,  Rheinisihes  Museum, 
xlv.,  1800.  pp.  465-473)  have  completely  failed. 

In  spite  of  all  such  defects  Herodotus  is  an  author,  not  only 
of  unrivalled  literary  charm,  but  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
historian.  If  much  remains  uncertain  or  obscure,  even  in  the 
history  of  the  Persian  Wars,  it  is  chiefly  to  motives  or  policy, 
to  topography  or  strategy,  to  dates  or  numbers,  that  uncertainty 
attaches.    It  is  to  these  that  a  sober  criticism  will  confine  itself. 

Thucydides  is  at  once  the  father  of  contemporary  history  and 
the  father  of  historical  criticism.    From  a  comparison  of  i.  1. 

i.  22  and  v.  .»6,  we  may  gather  both  the  principles  to 
*     which  he  adhered  in  the  composition  of  his  work  and 

the  conditions  under  which  it  was  composed.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  circumstances  of  an  historical  writer  have  been 
so  favourable  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  Thucydides 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  Twenty-Seven  Years'  War  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He  had  reached  manhood  at  its  out- 
break, and  he  survived  its  close  by  at  least  half-a-dozen  years. 
And  he  was  more  than  a  mere  contemporary.  As  a  man  of  high 
birth,  a  member  of  the  Pcriclean  circle,  and  the  holder  of  the 
chief  political  office  in  the  Athenian  stale,  the  stratcgio,  he  was 
not  only  familiar  with  the  business  of  administration  and  the 
conduct  of  military  operations,  but  he  possessed  in  addition 
a  personal  knowledge  of  those  who  played  the  principal  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  age.  His  exile  in  the  year  4)4  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  distant  operations 
(e.g.  Sicily)  and  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  actors  on  the  other 
side.  He  himself  tctls  us  that  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the 
best  information  available  in  each  case.   He  also  tells  us  that 


he  began  collecting  materials  for  his  work  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  books  i-v.  24 
was  written  soon  after  the  Peace  of  Kicias  (4*1).  just  as  it  is 
possible  that  the  history  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition  (books  vi. 
and  vii.)  was  originally  intended  to  form  a  separate  work.  To 
the  view,  however,  which  has  obtained  wide  support  in  recent 
years,  that  books  i.-v.  12  and  books  vi.  and  vii.  were  separately 
published,  the  rest  of  book  v.  and  book  viii.  being  little  more  thin 
a  rough  draught,  composed  after  the  author  had  adopted  the 
theory  of  a  single  war  of  twenty-seven  years'  duration,  of  which 
the  Sicilian  Expedition  and  the  operations  of  the  years  431-4:1 
formed  integral  parts,  there  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
insuperable  objections.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  first  years  of  the  4th  century,  after  his 
return  from  exile  in  404,  when  the  material  already  in  existence 
must  have  been  revised  and  largely  recast.  There  are  exceed- 
ingly few  passages,  such  as  iv.  48.  5,  which  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  process  of  revision.  It  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  the  impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  is 
that  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  in  all  the  books  alike,  is 
that  of  one  writing  after  the  fall  of  Athens. 

The  task  of  historical  criticism  in  the  case  of  tbe  Peloponncsian 
War  is  widely  different  from  its  task  in  the  case  of  the  Persian 
Wars.  It  has  to  deal,  not  with  facts  as  they  appear  in  the 
traditions  of  an  imaginative  race,  but  with  facts  as  they  appeared 
to  a  scientific  observer.  Facts,  indeed,  are  seldom  in  dispute. 
The  question  is  rather  whether  facts  of  importance  are  omitted, 
whether  the  explanation  of  causes  is  correct,  or  whether  the 
judgment  of  men  and  measures  is  just.  Such  inaccuracies  as 
have  been  brought  home  to  Thucydides  on  the  strength,  e.g.  of 
epigraphic  evidence,  are,  as  a  rule,  trivial.  His  most  serious 
errors  relate  to  topographical  details,  in  cases  where  he  was 
dependent  on  the  information  of  others. .  Sphacteria  (see  Pylos) 
(sec  C.  B.  Grundy,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  rvi.,  1806.  p.  1) 
is  a  case  in  point.  Nor  have  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
siege  of  Plataea  been  cleared  up  either  by  Grundy  or  by  others 
(see  Grundy,  Topography  of  Ike  Battle  of  Plataea,  fire,  1894I. 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  writing  at  first  hand  his  descrip- 
tions of  sites  arc  surprisingly  correct.  The  most  serious  charge 
as  yet  brought  against  his  authority  as  to  matters  of  fact  relates 
to  his  account  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  which 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  documentary 
evidence  supplied  by  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  (q.i).  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  documents  have 
been  correctly  interpreted  by  Aristotle.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  t  hat  the  general  course  of  events  was  such  as  Thucydides 
describes  (see  E.  Meyer.  Forschungen,  ii.  406-436),  though  be 
failed  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Theramenes  and  the  Moderate 
party,  and  was  clearly  misinformed  on  some  important  points  of 
detail.  With  regard  to  the  omission  of  facts,  it  is  unquestioniblr 
that  much  is  omitted  that  would  not  be  omitted  by  a  modern 
writer.  Such  omissions  arc  generally  due  to  the  author's  con- 
ception of  his  task.  Thus  the  internal  history  of  Athens  is 
passed  over  as  forming  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  war.  It 
is  only  where  the  course  of  the  war  is  directly  affected  by  the 
course  of  political  events  (e.g.  by  the  Revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred)  that  the  internal  history  is  referred  to.  However 
much  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  relations  of  political  parties 
arc  not  more  fully  described,  especially  in  book  v.,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  from  his  standpoint  there  is  logical  justification 
even  for  the  omission  of  the  ostracism  of  Hypcrbolus.  There 
arc  omissions,  however,  which  are  not  so  easily  explained 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  raising  of  tbe 
tribute  in  4*5  B.C.  (see  Delias  League). 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  the  historical  methods  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  more  apparent  than  in  the  treatment 
of  the  causes  of  events.  The  distinction  between  the  occasion 
and  the  cause  is  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  ThucydiJrt- 
and  it  is  his  tendency  to  make  too  little  rather  than  too  toocb 
of  the  personal  factor.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  an  event  is  adequate  or 
correct.   In  tracing  the  causes  of  the  Peloponncsian  War  iUdL 
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modern  writers  axe  disposed  to  allow  more  weight  to  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  Corinth;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Sicilian 
rtpe  Jition,  they  would  actually  reverse  his  judgment  (ii.  65  6  it 
r«wXJ«y  trXoSt  6t  ob  togovt**  yrwtiip  ipApn)ita  %w  rpot  oOt 
iritaa*).  To  us  it  seems  that  the  very  idea  of  the  expedition 
implied  a  gigantic  miscalculation  of  the  resources  of  Athens  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  His  judgments  of  men  and  of  measures 
have  been  criticized  by  writers  of  different  schools*  and  from 
different  points  of  view.  Grote  criticized  his  verdict  upon  Cleon , 
be  accepted  his  estimate  of  the  policy  of  Pericles.  More 
"Titers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  accepted  his  view  of 
Cleon,  while  they  have  selected  for  attack  his  appreciation  alike 
of  the  policy  and  the  strategy  of  Pericles.  He  has  been  charged, 
too,  with  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  statesmanship  of  Alcibiades.1 
Thrr*  are  cases,  undoubtedly,  in  which  the  balance  of  recent 
opinion  will  be  adverse  to  the  view  of  Thucydides.  There  are 
many  more  in  which  the  result  of  criticism  has  been  to  establish 
his  view.  That  he  should  occasionally  have  been  mistaken  in 
his  judgment  and  his  views  is  certainly  no  detraction  from  his 


On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  criticism  of 
Herodotus,  since  Grote  wrote,  has  tended  seriously  to  modify 
oar  view  of  the  Persian  Wars,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  history, 
the  criticism  of  Thucydides,  in  spite  of  its  imposing  bulk,  has 
affected  but  slightly  our  view  of  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  The  labours  of  recent  workers  in  this  6eld  have  borne 
most  fruit  where  they  have  been  directed  to  subjects  neglected 
by  Thucydides,  such  as  the  history  of  political  parties,  or  the 
organization  of  the  empire  (G.  Gilbert's  Innert  Gesthickte  Athens 
im  Zeiialtcr  dn  pel.  Krieges  is  a  good  example  of  such  work). 

In  regard  to  Thucydides'  treatment  of  the  period  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars  (the  so-called  Pentecontaiteris) 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  does  not  profess  to  give,  even 
in  outline,  the  history  of  this  period  as  a  whole.  The  period  is 
regarded  simply  as  a  prelude  to  the  Peloponnesian  War.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Greek  world  or  of 
Greece  proper  during  this  period.  There  is,  indeed,  no  attempt 
to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  Athenian  history.  His  object  is  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  the  causes  that 
made  the  war  inevitable.  Much  is  therefore  omitted  not  only 
in  the  history  of  the  other  Greek  states,  especially  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian. but  even  in  the  history  of  Athens.  Nor  does  Thucyd- 
ides attempt  an  exact  chronology.  He  gives  us  a  few  dates 
(eg.  surrender  of  It  home,  in  the  tenth  year,  i.  103;  of  Thasos, 
in  the  third  year,  i.  101;  duration  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
six  years,  i.  tio;  interval  between  Tanagra  and  Oenopbyta 
61  days.  i.  toS;  revolt  of  Samos,  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce,  i.  tt$),  but  from  these  data  alone  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  chronology  of  the  period.  In 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  our  other  authorities,  our 
knowledge  of  thb,  the  true  period  of  Athenian  greatness,  must 
remain  slight  and  imperfect  as  compared  with  our  knowledge 
of  the  next  thirty  years. 

Of  the  secondary  authorities  for  this  period  the  two  principal 
ones  arc  Diodorus  (xi.  38  to  xii.  37)  and  Plutarch.  Diodorus 
is  of  value  chiefly  in  relation  to  Sicilian  affairs,  to  which 
he  devotes  about  e  third  of  this  section  of  his  work 
and  for  which  he  is  almost  our  sole  authority.  His  source  for 
Sicilian  history  is  the  Sicilian  writer  Timaeus  (q.v.),  an  author 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  For  the  history  of  Greece  Proper  during 
the  Pentecontaetia  Diodorus  contributes  comparatively  little 
of  importance.  Isolated  notices  of  particular  events  (e.g.  the 
Synoccism  of  Elis,  471  «  c,  or  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis, 
437  >.c),  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  chronological  writer, 
may  generally,  be  trusted.  The  greater  part  of  his  narrative 
is,  however,  derived  from  Ephorus,  who  appears  to  have  had 
before  him  little  authentic  information  for  this  period  of  Greek 
history  other  than  that  afforded  by  Thucydides'  work.  Four  of 
Pluratch's  liter  are  concerned  with  this  period,  viz.  Themistocles, 
ArisHdes,  Cimon  and  Pericles.   From  the  Aristides  Utile  can 

'  For  a  defence  of  Thuoydidei"  judgment  on  all  three 
■ee  E.  Meyer.  Farnku*trn,  ii.  296-379. 
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be  gained  Plutarch,  in  this  biography,  appears  to  be  mainly 
dependent  upon  Idomeneus  of  Lampsacus,  an  excessively  untrust- 
worthy writer  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  who  is  probably  PlulJtrch_ 
to  be  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Plalaca  (cb.  13),  and  of 
the  decree  of  Aristides,  rendering  all  four  classes  of  citizens 
eligible  for  the  archonship  (ch.  22).  The  Cimon,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  much  that  is  valuable;  such  as,  e.g.  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (ths.  1 2  and  1 3).  To  the  Pericles 
we  owe  several  quotations  from  the  Old  Comedy.  Two  other 
of  the  Lives,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  are  amongst  our  most  important 
sources  for  the  early  history  of  Sparta  and  Athens  respectively. 
Of  the  two  (besides  Pericles)  which  relate  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Alcibiades  adds  little  to  what  can  be  gained  from  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon;  the  tfuias,  on  the  other  hand,  supplements 
Thucydides'  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  with  many 
valuable  details,  which,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  are  derived 
from  the  contemporary  historian,  Philistus  of  Syracuse. 
Amongst  the  most  valuable  material  afforded  by  Plutarch  are 
the  quotations,  which  occur  in  almost  all  the  Lives,  from  the 
collection  of  Athenian  decrees  (<h<t>^tiiru>p  cvrayuyi)  formed 
by  the  Macedonian  writer  Craterus,  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
Two  other  works  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Athens.  For  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Constitution 
down  to  the  end  of  the  3th  century  B.C.  Aristotle's 
Constitution  of  Athens  (q.v.)  is  our  chief  authority. 
The  other  Constitution  of  A  thens,  erroneously  a  1 1  ribut  ed 
to  Xenophon,  a  tract  of  singular  interest  both  on  literary  and 
historical  grounds,  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  internal 
condition  of  Athens,  and  on  the  system  of  government,  both  of 
the  state  and  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
during  the  earlier  years  of  which  it  was  composed. 

To  the  literary  sources  for  the  history  of  Greece,  especially  of 
Athens,  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  must  be  added  the  epigraphic. 
Few  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  which  date 
back  beyond  the  Persian  Wars.  For  the  latter  half  u*au~ 
of  the  5th  century  they  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Of  especial  value  are  the  scries  of  Quota-lists,  from 
which  can  be  calculated  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  by  the 
subject-allies  of  Athens  from  the  year  454  B.C.  onwards.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  of  Athenian 
origin.  Their  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  relate,  as 
a  rule,  to  questions  of  organization,  finance  and  administration, 
as  to  which  little  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  literary 
sources. 

For  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars 
Busolt,  Griechische  Gtstkickle,  iii.  t,  is  indispensable.  Hill's 
Sources  of  Greek  History,  bc.  478-431  (Oxford,  1897)  is  excellent. 
It  gives  the  most  important  inscriptions  in  a  convenient  form. 

III.  The  4th  Century  to  the  Death  of  A  Itxander.— Of  the  historia  ns 
who  flourished  in  the  4th  century  the  sole  writer  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us  is  Xenophon.  It  is  a  singular  Xeoopboa_ 
accident  of  fortune  that  neither  of  the  two  authors, 
who  at  once  were  most  representative  of  their  age  and  did  most 
to  determine  the  views  of  Greek  history  current  in  subsequent 
generations,  Epborus  (q.v.)  and  Theopompus  (q.v.),  should  be 
extant.  It  was  from  them,  nit  her  than  from  Herodotus,  Thucyd- 
ides or  Xenophon  that  the  Roman  world  obtained  its  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Greece  in  the  past,  and  its  conception  of  its 
significance.  Both  were  pupils  of  Isocrates,  and  both,  therefore, 
bred  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  rhetoric.  Hence  their  popularity 
and  their  influence.  The  scientific  spirit  of  Thucydides  was  alien 
to  the  temper  of  the  4th  century,  and  hardly  more  congenial  to 
the  age  of  Cicero  or  Tacitus.  To  the  rhetorical  spirit,  which  is 
common  to  both,  each  added  defects  peculiar  to  himself.  Theo- 
pompus is  a  strong  partisan,  a  sworn  foe  to  Athens  and  to 
Democracy.  Ephorus,  though  a  military  historian,  is  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war.  He  is  also  incredibly  careless  and  uncritical. 
It  is  enough  to  point  to  his  description  of  the  battle  of  the 
Eurymedon  (Diodorus  xi.  60  61),  in  which,  misled  by  an  epigram, 
which  be  supposed  to  relate  to  this  engagement  (it  really  refers 
to  the  Athenian  victory  off  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  449  B.C.),  be 
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makes  the  coast  of  Cyprus  the  scene  of  Cimon's  naval  victory, 
and  finds  no  difficulty  in  putting  it  on  the  same  day  as  the 
victory  on  shore  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia. 
Only  a  few  fragments  remain  of  either  writer,  but  Theopompus 
(?.».)  was  largely  used  by  Plutarch  in  several  of  the  Lives, 
while  Ephorus  continues  to  be  the  main  source  of  Diodorus' 
history,  as  far  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Sacred  War  (Fragments  of 
Ephorus  in  M Oiler's  Fragments  historkorum  Cr decorum,  vol.  i.; 
of  Theopompus  in  Heilenka  Oxyrkynthia,  cum  Theopompi 
et  Cratippi  JngmenHs,  cd.  B.  P.  Grenfcll  and  A.  S.  Hunt, 
1000). 

It  may  be  at  least  claimed  for  Xenopbon  (qx.)  that  be  is  free 
from  all  taint  of  the  rhetorical  spirit.  It  may  also  be  claimed 
for  him  that,  as  a  witness,  he  is  both  honest  and  well-informed. 
But,  if  there  is  no  justification  for  the  charge  of  deliberate 
falsification,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  strong  political 
prejudices,  and  that  his  narrative  has  suffered  from  them.  His 
historical  writings  are  the  Anabasis,  an  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  Heilenka  and  the  Agesilaus,  a  eulogy 
of  the  Spartan  king.  Of  these  the  HtUenica  is  far  the  most 
important  for  the  student  of  history.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts  (though  there  is  no  ground  for  the  theory  that  the  two 
parts  were  separately  written  and  published),  books  i.  and  ii., 
and  books  Hi.  to  vii.  Toe  first  two  books  are  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  Thucydides'  work.  They  begin,  quite  abruptly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Attic  year  411/10,  and  they  carry  the 
history  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Thirty,  in  403.  Books  iii.  to  vii., 
the  HtUenica  proper,  cover  the  period  from  401  to  362,  and  give 
the  histories  of  the  Spartan  and  Thcban  hegemonies  down  to 
the  death  of  Epaminondas.  There  is  thus  a  gap  of  two  years 
between  the  point  at  which  the  first  part  ends  and  that  at  which 
the  second  part  begins.  The  two  parts  differ  widely,  both  in 
their  aim  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material.  In  the  first 
part  Xenophon  attempts,  though  not  with  complete  success, 
to  follow  the  chronological  method  of  Thucydides,  and  to  make 
each  successive  spring,  when  military  and  naval  operations  were 
resumed  after  the  winter's  interruption,  the  starting-point  of  a 
fresh  section.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  writers  ends, 
however,  with  the  outward  form  of  the  narrative.  All  that  is 
characteristic  of  Thucydides  is  absent  in  Xenophon.  The 
latter  writer  shows  neither  skill  in  portraiture,  nor  insight  into 
motives.  He  is  deficient  in  the  sense  of  proportion  and  of  the 
distinction  between  occasion  and  cause.  Perhaps  his  worst 
fault  is  a  lack  of  imagination.  To  make  a  story  intelligible 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  put  oneself  in  the  reader's  place, 
and  to  appreciate  his  ignorance  of  circumstances  and  events 
which  would  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  actors  in  the  scene 
or  to  contemporaries.  It  was  not  given  to  Xenophon.  as  it  was 
to  Thucydides,  to  discriminate  between  the  circumstances  that 
are  essential  and  those  that  are  not  essential  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  story.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  its  wealth  of  detail, 
his  narrative  is  frequently  obscure.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  the 
trial  of  the  generals,  e.g.,  something  is  omitted.  It  may  be 
supplied  as  Diodorus  has  supplied  it  (xiii.  101),  or  it  may  be 
supplied  otherwise.  It  is  probable  that,  when  under  cross- 
examination  before  the  council,  the  generals,  or  some  of  them, 
disclosed  the  commission  given  to  Theramcncs  and  Thrasybulus. 
The  important  point  is  that  Xenophon  himself  has  omitted  to 
supply  it.  As  it  stands  his  narrative  is  unintelligible.  In  the 
first  two  books,  though  there  are  omissions  (e.g.  the  loss  of 
Nisaca,  409  B.C.),  they  arc  not  so  serious  as  in  the  last  five,  nor 
is  the  bias  so  evident.  It  is  true  that  if  the  account  of  the  rule 
of  the  Thirty  given  in  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  be 
accepted,  Xenophon  must  have  deliberately  misrepresented 
the  course  of  events  to  the  prejudice  of  Theramcncs.  But  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  Aristotle's  version  can  be  sustained 
against  Xenophon's,  though  it  may  be  admitted,  not  only  that 
there  are  mistakes  as  to  details  in  the  latter  writer's  narrative, 
but  that  less  than  justice  is  done  to  the  policy  and  motives 
of  the  "  Buskin."  The  HtUenica  was  written,  it  should  be 
remembered,  at  Corinth,  after  361.  More  than  forty  years  had 
thus  elapsed  since  the  events  recorded  in  the  first  two  books, 
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and  after  so  long  an  interval  accuracy  of  detail,  even  where  ih< 
detail  is  of  importance,  is  not  always  to  be  expected.'  In  the 
second  part  the  chronological  method  is  abandoned.  A  subject 
once  begun  is  followed  out  to  its  natural  ending,  so  that  sections 
of  the  narrative  which  are  consecutive  in  order  are  frequently 
parallel  in  point  of  date.  A  good  example  of  this  will  be  found 
in  book  iv.  In  chapters  a  to  7  the  history  of  the  Corinthian 
war  is  carried  down  to  the  end  of  300,  so  far  as  the  operations 
on  land  arc  concerned,  while  chapter  8  contains  an  account  of 
the  naval  operations  from  304  to  388.  In  this  second  part  of  the 
HtUenica  the  author's  disqualifications  for  his  task  are  more 
apparent  than  in  the  first  two  books.  The  more  he  is  acquitted 
of  bias  in  his  selection  of  events  and  in  his  omissions,  the  more 
clearly  does  he  stand  convicted  of  lacking  all  sense  of  the  propor- 
tion of  things.  Down  to  Leuctra  (371  B.C.)  Sparta  is  the  centre 
of  interest,  and  it  is  of  the  Spartan  state  alone  that  a  complete 
or  continuous  history  is  given.  After  Leuctra,  if  the  point  of 
view  is  no  longer  exclusively  Spartan,  the  narrative  of  events 
is  hardly  less  incomplete.  Throughout  the  second  part  of  the 
HtUenica  omissions  abound  which  it  is  difficult  either  to  explain 
or  justify.  The  formation  of  the  Second  Athenian  Confederacy 
°f  377  B.C.,  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Mcssenian  stale  are  ail  left  unrecorded.  Yet  the  writer 
who  passes  them  over  without  mention  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  entire  book  to  a  chronicle 
of  the  unimportant  feats  of  the  citizens  of  the  petty  state  of 
Phlius.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  appraise  the  policy  of 
the  great  Thcban  leaders,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  The 
former,  indeed,  is  mentioned  only  in  a  single  passage,  relating 
to  the  embassy  to  Susa  in  368;  the  latter  does  not  appear  on 
the  scene  till  a  year  later,  and  receives  mention  but  twice  before 
the  battle  of  Mantinea.  An  author  who  omits  from  his  narrative 
some  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  period,  and  elaborates 
the  portraiture  of  an  Agesilaus  while  not  attempting  the  bare 
outline  of  an  Epaminondas,  may  be  honest;  be  may  even 
write  without  a  consciousness  of  bias;  he  certainly  cannot  rank 
among  the  great  writers  of  history.* 

For  the  history  of  the  4th  century  Diodorus  assumes  a  higher 
degree  of  importance  than  belongs  to  him  in  the  earlier  periods. 
This  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  deficiencies  of 
Xenophon's  HeJIenico,  partly  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Epaminondas  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander  we  have  in  Diodorus  alone  a  continuous  narrative 
of  events.  Books  xiv.  and  xv.  of  his  history  include  the  period 
covered  by  the  HtUenica.  More  than  half  of  book  xiv.  isdevoted 
to  the  history  of  Sicily  and  the  reign  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  For  this  period  of  Sicilian  history  he  is,  practically, 
our  sole  authority.  'In  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  well  as  in  book  xv., 
there  is  much  of  value,  especially  in  the  notices  of  Macedonian 
history.  Thanks  to  Diodorus  we  are  enabled  to  supply  many 
of  the  omissions  of  the  HtUenica.  Diodorus  is,  e.g.,  our  sole 
literary  authority  for  the  Athenian  naval  confederation  of  377. 
Book  xvi.  must  rank,  with  the  Hellenic  a  and  Arrian's  Anabasis, 
as  one  of  the  three  principal  authorities  for  this  century,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  works  of  an  historical  character  are  concerned.  It  is 
our  authority  for  the  Social  and  the  Sacred  Wars,  as  well  as 
for  the  reign  of  Philip.  It  is  a  curious  irony  of  fate  that,  for 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Greece,  we  should  have  to  turn  to  a  writer  of  such  inferior 
capacity.  For  this  period  his  material  is  better  and  his  import- 
ance greater:  his  intelligence  is  as  limited  as  ever.  Who  but 
Diodorus  would  be  capable  of  narrating  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Methone  twice  over,  once  under  the  year  354,  and  again  under 
the  year  35}  (xvi.  31  and  34;  cf.  xii.  3s  and  41;  Archidamus  (?.».) 
dies  in  434,  commands  Peloponnesian  army  in  431);  or  of  giving 
three  different  numbers  of  years  (eleven,  ten  and  nine)  in  three 
different  passages  (chs.  14,  23  and  50)  for  the  length  of  the 

1  On  the  discrepancies  between  Xenophon's  account  of  the  Thirty, 
and  Aristotle's,  »ev  G.  Busolt,  Htrmts  (i&>Si.  pp.  71-86. 

'  The  fragment  of  the  New  Historian  (Oxyrkynckus  Papyri,  vol.  v.) 
a fiord*  exceedingly  important  material  foe  the  critictsm  of  Xenopho n  » 
narrative.    (See  TiiEorourus.) 
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Sic  red  War;  or  of  asserting  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Athens  and  Philip  in  340,  after  the  failure  of  his  attack  on 
Perinthus  and  Byzantium?  Amongst  the  subjects  which  are 
omitted  is  the  Peace  of  Philocrates.  For  the  earlier  chapters, 
which  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Sacred  War, 
Epborus,  as  in  the  previous  book,  is  Diodorus'  main  source. 
His  source  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  i.e.  for  the  greater  part  of 
Philip's  reign,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
U  is  not  the  Pkilippica  of  Theopompus. 

For  the  reign  of  Alexander  our  earliest  extant  authority  is 
Diodorus,  who  belongs  to  the  age  of  Augustus.   Of  the  others, 
ffUortaM  Q-  Curtius  Rufus,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  lived  in  the 
•(At»M-     reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Arrian  and  Plutarch 
in  the  2nd  century  A.D.    Yet  Alexander's  reign  is 
'      one  of  the  best  known  periods  of  ancient  history. 
The  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  twenty  years  of  Roman 
history  which  begin  with  63  B.C.  are  the  only  two  periods 
which  we  can  be  said  to  know- more  fully  or  for  which  we 
have  more  trustworthy  evidence.    For  there  is  no  period  of 
ancient  history  which  was  recorded  by  a  larger  number  of 
contemporary  writers,  or  for  which  better  or  more  abundant 
materials  were  available.   Of  the  writers  actually  contemporary 
with  Alexander  there  were  five  of  importance — Ptolemy,  Aristo- 
bulus,  Callisthenes,  Onesicritus  and  Nearchus;  and  all  of  tbcm 
occupied  positions  which  afforded  exceptional  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  facts.   Four  of  them  were  officers  in 
Alexander's  service.    Ptolemy,  the  future  king  of  Egypt,  was 
one  of  the  somalopkylaces  (we  may,  perhaps,  regard  them  as 
corresponding  to  Napoleon's  marshals);  Aristobulus  was  also 
an  officer  of  high  rank  (see  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  jo.  10);  Nearchus 
was  admiral  of  the  fleet  which  surveyed  the  Indus  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Onesicritus  was  one  of  his  subordinates.  The 
fifth,  CiLhsthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  march  down  to  his  death  in  327  and  was  admitted  to  the 
circle  of  his  intimate  friends.   A  sixth  historian,  Clcitarchus, 
was  possibly  also  a  contemporary;  at  any  rate  he  is  not  more 
than  a  generation  later.   These  writers  had  at  their  command  a 
miss  of  official  documents,  such  as  the  f}ae!Xnoi  ifantpiiti — the 
Cdutte  and  Court  Circular  combined — edited  and  published 
after  Alexander's  death  by  his  secretary,  Eumenes  of  Cardia; 
the  rraBpoi,  or  records  of  the  marches  of  the  armies,  which  were 
carefully  measured  at  the  time;  and  the  official  reports  on  the 
conquered  provinces.    That  these  documents  were  made  use  of 
by  the  historians  is  proved  by  the  references  to  tbem  which  are 
to  he  found  in  Arrian,  Plutarch  and  Strabo;  e.g.  Arrian,  Anab. 
vii.  25  and  >6,  and  Plutarch,  AUxandtr  76  (quotation  from  the 
$aad4ioi  i4ntitpl&t%);  Strabo  xv.  723  (reference  to  the  araStioi), 
ii  60  (reports  drawn  up  on  the  various  provinces).   We  have, 
in  addition,  in  Plutarch  numerous  quotations  from  Alexander's 
correspondence  with  his  mother,  Olympias,  and  with  his  officers. 
The  contemporary  historians  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
groups.   On  the  one  hand  there  are  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus, 
who,  except  in  a  single  instance,  are  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
deli  berate  invention.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Callisthenes, 
Onesicritus  and  Cleitarcbus,  whose  tendency  is  rhetorical. 
Kearchus  appears  to  have  allowed  full  scope  to  his  imagination 
tn  df  almg  with  the  wonders  of  India,  but  to  have  been  otherwise 
veraciotis.   Of  the  extant  writers  Arrian  (q.v.)  is  incomparably 
the  most  valuable.    His  merits  are  twofold.    As  the  commander 
of  Roman  legions  and  the  author  of  a  work  on  tactics,  he  com- 
bined a  practical  with  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  military  art, 
while  the  writers  whom  he  follows  in  the  Anabasis  are  the  two 
most  worthy  of  credit,  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus.    We  may  well 
hesitate  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  writers  who  exhibit 
in  agreement  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  elsewhere 
in  the  case  of  two  independent  historians.    It  may  be  inferred 
from  Arrian's  references  to  tbem  that  there  were  only  eleven 
cases  in  all  in  which  he  found  discrepancies  between  them. 
The  most  serious  drawback  which  can  be  alleged  against  them 
is  an  inevitable  bias  in  Alexander's  favour.    It  would  be  only 
natural  that  they  should  pass  over  in  silence  the  worst  blots  on 
r's  fame.   Next  in  value  to  tho  Anabasis 


comes  Plutarch's  Life  0/  Alexander,  the  merits  of  which,  however, 
are  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  upon 
literature.  The  Lift  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Anabasis, 
partly  because  Plutarch,  as  he  is  writing  biography  rather  than 
history  (for  his  conception  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
see  the  famous  preface,  Lift  of  Alexander,  ch.  i ),  is  concerned 
to  record  all  that  will  throw  light  upon  Alexander's  character 
(e.g.  his  epigrammatic  sayings  and  quotations  from  his  letters); 
partly  because  he  tells  us  much  about  his  early  life,  before  he 
became  king,  while  Arrian  tells  us  nothing.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Plutarch  writes  in  an  uncritical  spirit;  it  is  hardly  less 
unfortunate  that  he  should  have  formed  no  clear  conception 
and  drawn  no  consistent  picture  of  Alexander's  character. 
Book  xvii.  of  Diodorus  and  the  Historia*  AUxandri  of  Curtius 
Rufus  are  thoroughly  rhetorical  in  spirit.  It  is  probable  that 
in  both  cases  the  ultimate  source  is  the  work  of  Clitarchus. 

It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sth  century  that  a  fresh  source 
of  information  becomes  available  in  the  speeches  of  the  orators, 
the  earliest  of  whom  is  Antiphon  (d.  41 1  B.C.).  Lysias  ^ 
is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Thirty 
(see  the  speeches  against  Eratosthenes  and  Agoratus), 
and  a  good  deal  may  be  gathered  from  Andocides  with  regard 
to  the  last  years  of  the  sth  and  the  opening  years  of  the  next 
century.  At  the  other  end  of  this  period  Lycurgus,  Hyperides 
and  D  inarch  us  throw  light  upon  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
The  three,  however,  who  arc  of  most  importance  to  the  historian 
are  Isocrates,  Aeschincs  and  Demosthenes.  Isocrates  (q.v  ), 
whose  long  life  (436-338)  more  than  spans  the  interval 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  ttvcrsiru 
the  triumph  of  Macedon  at  Chaeronea,  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  figures  in  the  Greek  world  of  his  day.  To 
comprehend  that  world  the  study  of  Isocrates  is  indispensable; 
for  in  an  age  dominated  by  rhetoric  he  is  the  prince  of  rhetoricians. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  modern  reader  to  do  him  justice,  so  alien  is 
his  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  his  age  from  ours.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  be  is  frequently  monotonous  and  prolix;  at  the  same  time 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  most  famous  representative 
of  rhetoric,  he  was  read  from  one  end  of  the  Greek  world  to  the 
other.  He  was  the  friend  of  Evagoras  and  Archidamus,  of 
Dionysius  and  Philip;  he  was  the  master  of  Aeschincs  and 
Lycurgus  amongst  orators  and  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompus 
amongst  historians.  No  other  contemporary  writer  has  left 
so  indelible  a  stamp  upon  the  style  and  the  sentiment  of  his 
generation.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  Isocrates  is  the  apostle 
of  Panhellcnism.  It  is  not  so  generally  recognized  that  he  is  the 
prophet  of  Hellenism.  A  passage  in  the  Panegyritus  (J  so 
Ctart  to  rwr  'EXXij^wy  bfOfia  ttrjMTi  tov  "r«>wi  aXXd  t«ji  karolai 
bottlv  tlfai  tal  jiaXXov  "EXXijras  Ka\ua$ai  row  rift  raiAturcwt 
TVS  ^Ituripas  f)  rot*  rip  «oiJ"H  tbiatut  tttrixorras)  is  the  key 
to  the  history  of  the  next  three  centuries.  Doubtless  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  East  was  to  be  hellenized. 
He  was.  however,  the  first  to  recognize  that  it  would  be  bellcnized 
by  the  diffusion  of  Greek  culture  rather  than  of  Greek  blood.  His 
Panhellenism  was  the  outcome  of  his  recognition  of  the  new 
forces  and  tendencies  which  were  at  work  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
generation.  When  Greek  culture  was  becoming  more  and  more 
international,  the  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of  autonomy 
in  the  Greek  political  system  was  becoming  more  and  more 
absurd.  He  bad  sufficient  insight  to  be  aware  that  the  price 
paid  for  this  autonomy  was  the  domination  of  Persia;  a  domina- 
tion which  meant  the  servitude  of  the  Greek  states  across  the 
Aegean  and  the  demoralization  of  Greek  political  life  at  home. 
His  Panhellenism  led  him  to  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  distinction 
between  what  was  Greek  and  what  was  not  than  was  possible 
to  tbe  intenser  patriotism  of  a  Demosthenes.  In  his  later  orations 
he  has  the  courage  not  only  to  pronounce  that  the  day  of  Athens 
as  a  first-rate  power  is  past,  but  to  see  in  Philip  the  needful 
leader  in  the  crusade  against  Persia.  The  earliest  and  greatest  of 
his  political  orations  is  the  Pantgyricus,  published  in  380  B.C., 
midway  between  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  and  Leuctra.  It  is 
his  apologia  for  Panhellenism.  To  the  period  of  the  Social  War 
belong  the  Df  fact  (35s  B.C.)  and  tbe  Artapogiticus  (jS4  »  c). 
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both  of  great  value  as  evidenee  (or  the  internal  conditions  of 
Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  Macedon.  The 
Plataicus  (373  B.C.)  and  the  Arckidamus  (366  B.C.)  throw  light 
upon  the  politics  of  Boeotia  and  the  Pcloponncse  respectively. 
The  Panathenaicus  (339  B.C.),  the  child  of  his  old  age,  contains 
little  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  earlier  orations.  The 
Philippus  (346  B.C.)  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  giving  the  views 
of  the  Macedonian  party. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  recent  historical  criticism 
is  the  reaction  against  the  view  which  was  at  one  time  almost 
universally  accepted  of  the  character,  statesmanship 
ihcac*'     ar"l  authority  of  the  orator  Demosthenes  (<j.v.). 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  his  character  and 
statesmanship  have  been  attacked,  and  his  authority  impugned, 
by  a  series  of  writers  of  whom  Holm  and  Bcloch  arc  the  best 
known.  With  the  estimate  of  his  character  and  statesmanship 
we  arc  not  here  concerned.  With  regard  to  his  value  as  an 
authority  for  the  history  of  the  period,  it  is  to  his  speeches,  and 
to  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Aeschines,  Hypereides,  Dinarchus 
and  Lycurgus,  that  we  owe  our  intimate  knowledge,  both  of 
the  working  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  systems,  and  of  the 
life  of  the  people,  at  this  period  of  Athenian  history.  From  this 
point  of  view  his  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As  a 
witness,  however,  to  matters  of  fact,  his  authority  can  no  longer 
be  rated  as  highly  as  it  once  was,  e.g.  by  Schaefer  and  by  Grote. 
The  orator's  attitude  towards  events,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  is  inevitably  a  different  one  from  the  historian's.  The 
object  of  a  Thucydides  is  to  ascertain  a  fact,  or  to  exhibit  it  in 
its  true  relations.  The  object  of  a  Demosthenes  is  to  make 
a  point,  or  to  win  his  case.  In  their  dealings  with  the  past  the 
orators  exhibit  a  levity  which  is  almost  inconceivable  to  a  modern 
reader.  Andocides,  in  a  passage  of  his  speech  On  the  'f  yiteries 
(}  107),  speaks  of  Marathon  as  the  crowning  victory  of  Xerxes' 
campaign;  in  his  speech  On  Ike  Ptact  (§  3)  he  confuses  Miltiades 
with  Cimon,  and  the  Five  Years'  Peace  with  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce.  Though  the  latter  passage  is  a  mass  of  absurdities  and 
confusions,  it  was  so  generally  admired  that  it  was  incorporated 
by  Aeschines  in  his  speech  On  the  Embassy  ( $  §  1 7  2- 1 7  6) .  I  f  such 
was  their  attitude  towards  the  past ;  if,  in  order  to  make  a  point, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  pervert  history,  is  it  likely  that  they 
would  conform  to  a  higher  standard  of  veracity  in  their  state- 
ments as  to  the  present — as  to  their  contemporaries,  their  rivals 
or  their  own  actions  ?  When  we  compare  different  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  separated  by  an  interval  of  years,  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  a  marked  difference  in  his  statements.  The  farther 
he  is  from  the  events,  the  bolder  are  his  mis-statements.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  speech  On  the  Crown  with  that  On 
the  Embassy,  and  this  latter  speech  with  the  Philippics  and 
Olynthiacs,  to  find  illustrations.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  no  statement  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  to  be  accepted,  unless 
it  receives  independent  corroboration,  or  unless  it  is  admitted 
by  both  sides.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  dates.  To  the  pre- 
Philippic  period  belong  the  speeches  On  the  Symmories  (354  B.  a), 
On  Megalopolis  (352  B.C.),  Against  Arislocrates  (35T  B.C.),  and. 
perhaps,  the  speech  On  Rhodes  (?3Si  B.C.).  These  speeches 
betray  no  consciousness  of  the  danger  threatened  by  Philip's 
ambition.  The  policy  recommended  is  one  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  To  the  succeeding  period, 
which  ends  with  the  peace  of  Philocratcs  (346  B.C.).  belong  the 
First  Philippic  and  the  three  Olynthiacs.  To  the  period  between 
the  peace  of  Philocratcs  and  Cbacronca  belong  the  speech  On 
Ike  Peace  (346  b.  ;.),  the  Second  Philippic  (344  B.C.),  the  speeches 
On  Embassy  (344  B.C.)  and  On  the  Chersonese  (341  B.C.),  and 
the  Thtrd  Philippic.  The  masterpiece  of  his  genius,  the  speech 
On  the  Craven,  was  delivered  in  330  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
Of  the  three  extant  speeches  of  Aeschines  (?.».)  that  On  the 
Embassy  is  of  great  value,  as  enabling  us  to  correct  the  mis- 
statements of  Demosthenes  For  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (323-146  B.C.)  our  literary 
authorities  are  sin  gularly  defective.  For  the  Diadochi  Diodorus 
(books  xvui.-xx.)  is  our  chief  source.   These  books  form  the 


most  valuable  part  of  Diodorus'  work.  They  are  mainly  based 
upon  the  work  of  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  a  writer  who  combined 
exceptional  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  truth  (he  was  in 
the  service  first  of  Eumcnes,  and  then  of  Antigonus)  with  an 
exceptional  sense  of  its  importance.  Hieronymus  ended  bis 
history  at  the  death  of  Pyrrbus  (172  B.C.),  but,  unfortunately, 
book  xx.  of  Diodorus'  work  carries  us  no  farther  than  303  B.C., 
and  of  the  later  books  we  have  but  scanty  fragments.  The 
narrative  of  Diodorus  may  be  supplemented  by  the  fragments 
of  Arrian's  History  of  the  events  after  Alexander's  death  (which 
reach,  however,  only  to  32t  B.C.),  and  by  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Eumcnes  and  of  Demetrius.  For  the  rest  of  the  3rd  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  we  have  bis  Lives  of  Pyrrkus,  of  Aratus, 
of  Philopoemen,  and  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes.  For  the  period 
from  220  B.C.  onwards  Polybius  (?.».)  is  our  chief  authority  (see 
Rous  Ancient  History,  section  "  Authorities  ").  In  a  period 
in  which  the  literary  sources  are  so  scanty  great  weight  attaches 
to  the  epigrapbic  and  numismatic  evidence. 

Bibliography. — The  literature  which  dealt  with  the  history  of 
Greece,  in  It*  various  periods,  departments  and  aspects,  is  of  so  vast 
a  bulk  that  all  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  indicate  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  accessible  works. 

General  Histories  of  Greece. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  only  histories  of  Greece  deserving  of  mention  were  the 
products  of  English  scholarship.  The  two  earliest  of  these  were 
published  about  the  same  date,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  any  history  of  Greece, 
other  than  a  mere  compendium,  appeared  on  the  Continent.  John 
Gillies'  History  of  Greece  was  published  in  1786.  Mitford's  in  1784. 
Both  works  were  composed  with  a  political  bias  and  a  political  object. 
Gillies  wata  Whig.  In  the  dedication  (to George  III.)  he  expresses 
the  view  that  "  the  History  of  Greece  exposes  the  dangerous  turbu- 
lence of  Democracy,  and  arraigns  the  despotism  of  Tyrants,  while 
it  evinces  the  inestimable  benefits,  resulting  to  Liberty  itself,  from 
the  steady  operation  of  well-regulated  monarchy."  Mitfoed  was 
a  Tory,  who  thought  to  demonstrate  the  evils  of  democracy  from 
the  example  of  the  Athenian  state.  Hit  History,  in  spite  of  its  bias, 
was  a  work  of  real  value.  More  than  fifty  yean  elapsed  between 
Mitford's  workandThirlwall's.  ConnopTnirlwall,  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  David's,  brought  a 
sound  judgment  to  the  aid  of  ripe  scholarship.  His  History  of  Greet*, 
published  in  1835-1838  (8  vols.),  is  entirely  free  from  the  controversial 
tone  of  Mitford's  volumes.  Ten  years  later  (1846)  George  Grote 
published  the  first  volumes  of  his  history,  which  was  not  completed 
(in  IS  vols.)  till  1856.  Grote.  like  Mitford.  was  a  politician — an 
ardent  Radical,  with  republican  sympathies.  It  was  in  order  co 
refute  the  slanders  of  the  Tory  partisan  that  he  was  impelled  to 
write  a  history  of  Greece,  which  should  do  justice  to  the  greatest 
democracy  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Athenian  state.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  three  of  these  four  writers,  the  interest  in  their  subject  was 
mainly  political.  Incomparably  the  greatest  of  these  works  is 
Grote  s.  Grote  had  his  faults  and  his  limitations.  Hi*  prejudices 
are  strong,  and  his  scholarship  is  weak;  he  had  never  visited  Greece, 
and  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Greek  art ;  and,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
the  importance  of  coins  and  inscriptions  was  imperfectly  appre- 
hended. In  spite  of  every  defect,  however,  his  work  is  the  greatest 
history  of  Greece  that  has  yet  been  written.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  nobody  knows  Greek  history  till  he  has  mastered  Grote. 
No  history  of  Greece  has  since  appeared  in  England  on  a  scale  at  all 
comparable  to  that  of  Grate's  work.  The  most  important  of  the 
more  recent  ones  is  that  by  J.  B.  Bury  (I  vol..  tQOO).  formerly  fellow 
of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  Cambridge.  Mitford  and  Bury  end  with  the  death  of 
Alexander;  Gillies  and  Grote  carry  on  the  narrative  a  generation 
farther;  while  Thirl  wall's  work  extends  to  the  absorption  of  Greece 
in  the  Roman  Empire  (146  B.C.). 

While  in  France  the  Histoire  des  Grets  (ending  at  146  B.C.)  of 
Victor  Duruy  (new  edition,  a  vols..  1883).  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion under  Napoleon  III.,  is  the  only  one  that  need  be  mentioned, 
in  Germany  there  has  been  a  succession  of  histories  of  Greece  since 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  KortQm's  Gesctaekle  Grwthrniands 
(3  vols.,  1854),  a  work  of  little  merit,  was  followed  by  Max  Duncker's 
Cesckukte  dtr  Gruchen  (vols.  I  and  2  published  in  1856;  vols.  I  and 
2,  Neue  Folge.  which  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of 
Pericles,  in  1884;  the  two  former  volumes  form  vols.  5.  6  and  7 
of  his  Ceschickl*  des  AlUrtums),  and  by  the  Gnecktscke  Gesekuk* 
of  Ernst  Curtius  (3  vols..  1857-1867).  An  English  translation  of 
Dunckcr,  by  S.  F.  Alleyne,  appeared  in  1883  (2  vols.,  Bentley). 
and  of  Curtius,  by  A.  W.  Ward  (5  vols..  Bentley.  1868-1873)  Among 
more  recent  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Gnetkucke  Gtsckttkit  of 
Adolf  Holm  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1886-1894;  English  translation  by  F. 
Clarke,  4  vols.,  Macmillan.  1894-1898).  and  histories  with  the  same 
title  by  Julius  Bcloch  (3  vols.,  Strassburg.  1891-1004)  and  Georg 
Busott  (and  ed..  3  vols..  Got  ha,  1893-1904).  Holm  carries  on  the 
narrative  to  30  B.C..  Bekxh  to  217  B.C.,  Busolt  to  Chaerooea 
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(338  i.e.).'  Busolt's  mrk  li  entirely;  different  in  character  from  any 
otW  history  of  Greece.  The  writer'*  object  it  to  refer  in  the  notci 
(which  constitute  five-sixths  of  the  book)  to  the  view* of  every  writer 
in  any  language  upon  every  controverted  question.  It  t*  absolutely 
indispensable,  as  a  work  of  reference,  for  any  serious  study  of  Creek 
history.  The  ablest  work  since  Grote't  is  Eduard  Meyer's  Gescksckle 
its  Alterlums.  of  which  5  vols.  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin.  1884-1902) 
have  appeared,  carrying  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of  Epami- 
aondat  (362  B.C.).  Vols.  2-5  arc  principally  concerned  with  Greek 
history.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  partly  owing  to  the  literary 
finds  and  the  archaeological  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  advance  made  in  the  study  of  epigraphy 
and  numismatics,  all  the  histories  published  before  those  of  Busolt, 
Bcloch,  Meyer  and  Bury  are  out  of  date. 

Works  bearing  on  the  History  of 'Greece. — Earlier  works  and  editions 
ire  omitted,  except  in  the  case  of  a  work  which  hat  not  been  super- 
seded. 

Introductions. — C.  Wachsmuth.  Einteitung  in  das  Sludium  der 
alien  Geschickle  (t  vol  ,  Leipzig,  1805);  li.  Meyer,  Forsckungen  tur 
alien  Gesckiekie  (2  parts.  Halle,  1892-1890.;  quite  indispensable); 
J.  B.  Bury,  The  Ancient  Greek  Historians  (London,  1909). 

Constitutional  History  and  Institutions. — G.  F«  Schomann.Grtz- 
r*ur*>  Altertumer  (2  vols..  Berlin,  1855-1859:  vol.  i.,  tr.  by  E.  G. 
Hardy  and  J.  S.  Mann.  Rivingtons,  1880);  G.  Gilbert,  Grietkiscke 
Staatsaltertumer  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols..  Leipzig.  189.1:  vol.  i.  tr.  by  E.  J. 
Brooks  and  T.  Nicklin.  Swan  Sonnenschein,  1895);  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Lekrbuck  der  grieckitehen  Antiquilaten  (6th  ed.,  4  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1882-1805):  [wan  Mullcr,  llandbuch  der  klasstsehen  Alterlums- 
sussensckaft  (9  vols.,  Nurdlingen,  1886,  in  progress;  several  of  the 
volumes  are  concerned  with  Greek  history);  J.  H.  Liptius,  Das 
amuke  Reckt  und  Recktsverfahren  (Leipzig,  1905,  in  progress); 
A  H.  \.  Grccnidge.  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History  (1  vol., 
Marmillan.  1896):  Pauiy-WlMOWf,  Realencyktopadie  der  klasstsehen 
Altertnmsvissenschafl  (Stuttgart,  1894  foil,). 

Geography. — E.  H.  Bunbury,  History  0}  Ancient  Geography 
atnonrst  Ike  Greeks  and  Romans  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  Murray,  1883), 
W.  Mi  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea  (3  vols..  1830),  and  Travels  M 
Kortkem  Greece  (4  vols,,  1834);  H.  F.  Tozcr.  Lectures  on  the  Geography 
of  Greece  (I  vol..  Murray.  1873),  and  History  of  Ancient  Geography 
(I  vol.,  Cambridge.  1897);  J.  P.  Mah.ifTy,  Rambles  and  Studies  in 
Crteet  (3rd  ed..  I  vol.,  Macmilbn,  1887,  an  admirable  book);  C. 
Bursian,  Gtograpkie  ten  Grirckenland  (2  volv,  Leipzig,  1872);  H. 
BVrger,  Gesckicktt  der  vristen-.ckajtlulten  Erdkunde  der  Urtecken 
(4  part*.  Leipzig.  1887-1893);  Einst  Curtius.  Pctoponneset  (2  vols., 
Gotha,  1850-1851). 

Epigraphy  and  Numismatics. — Corpus  insert 'ptionum  Atticarum 
(Berlin.  1875.  in  progress).  Corpus  inscriptionunt  Graecarum  (Berlin, 
1S92,  in  progress).  The  following  selections  of  Greek  inscriptions  may 
be  mentioned:  E.  F.  Hicks  and  C.  F.  Hill,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions  (ncwed.,  I  vol.,  Oxford,  1901);  W.  Dittcnbcrger,  Sylloge 
tmeriptionum  Graecarum  (2nd  ed..  2  vols..  Berlin,  1898);  C.  Michel, 
Recuetl  d'snscriptions  grecques  (Paris,  1900).  Among  works  on 
numismatics  the  English  reader  may  refer  to  B.  V.  Head.  Hisloria 
ttamorum  (I  vol.,  Oxford.  1887);  G.  F.  Hill.  Handbook  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Coins  (1  vol.,  Macmillan,  1899).  as  well  as  to  the  Brilisk 
Ustseum  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins.  In  French  the  most  important 
general  work  is  the  iionnaies  greeques  of  F.  Imhoof-Blumcr  (Paris, 
18* «). 

Chronology,  Trade,  War,  Social  Life,  tfc. — H.  F.  Clinton.  Fasts 
HtUrnus  (3rd  ed.,  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1841,  a  work  of  which  English 
scholarship  may  well  be  proud;  it  is  still  invaluable  for  the  study 
of  Greek  chronology);  B.  Buchscnschuir.  Bent:  und  Erurrb  im 
griecksscken  Altertume  (I  vol.,  Halle.  1869:  this  is  stilt  the  best 
book  on  Greek  commerce) :  J.  Bcloch.  Die  Bevolkerung  der  grtechisch- 
rtwssehen  Welt  (I  vol..  Leipzig.  1886);  W.  Rustow  and  If.  Kochly. 
Geschiehte  del  gnecktscken  Xrsegnxsens  (1  vol..  Aarau,  1852);  J.  P. 
Matuffy,  SocuU  Life  sn  Greece  (2nd  ed..  1  vol..  1875).    (F..  M.  W.) 

,  b.  PostClaisical:  146  bc-ad  1800 

L  Tux  Pebioo  or  Roman  Rule.— (i )  Greece  under  the 
Republic  (146-27  B.C.).  After  the  collapse  of  the  Achaean 
League  (q.v.)  the  Senate  appointed  a  commission  to  reorganize 
Greece  as  a  Roman  dependency.  Corinth,  the  chief  centre  of 
resistance,  was  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery. 
In  addition  to  this  act  of  exemplary  punishment,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  inspired  in  part  by  the  desire  to  crush  a 
commercial  competitor,  steps  were  taken  to  obviate  future 
insurrections.  The  national  and  cantonal  federations  were 
dissolved,  commercial  intercourse  between  cities  was  restricted, 
and  the  government  transferred  from  the  democracies  to  the 
propertied  classes,  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with  Roman 
supremacy.  In  other  respects  few  changes  were  made  in  existing 
institutions.  Some  favoured  states  like  Athens  and  Sparta 
retained  their  full  sovereign  rights  as  ciiitclcs  libcrae,  the  other 
•Vol  Hi.  goes  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelopoiuiesian  War. 


cities  continued  to  enjoy  local  self-government.  The  ownership 
of  the  land  was  not  greatly  disturbed  by  confiscations,  and 
though  a  tribute  upon  it  was  levied,  this  impost  may  not  have 
been  universal.  General  powers  of  supervision  were  entrusted 
to  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  could  reserve  cases  of  high 
treason  for  his  decision,  and  in  case  of  need  send  troops  into  the 
country.  But  although  Greece  was  in  the  protincia  of  the 
Macedonian  proconsul,  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  his  sphere  of 
command,  its  status  was  in  fact  more  favourable  than  that  of 
other  provincial  dependencies. 

This  settlement  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Greek  people,  who 
had  come  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance.  The 
internal  disorder  which  was  arising  from  the  numerous  disputes 
about  property  rights  consequent  upon  the  political  revolutions 
was  checked  by  the  good  offices  of  the  historian  Polybius,  whom 
the  Senate  deputed  to  mediate  between  the  litigants.  The 
pacification  of  the  country  eventually  became  so  complete  that 
the  Romans  withdrew  the  former  restrictions  upon  intercourse 
and  allowed  some  of  the  leagues  to  revive.  But  its  quiet  was 
seriously  disturbed  during  the  first  Mithradatic  War  (88-84  »c), 
when  numerous  Greek  states  sided  with  Mithradatcs  for). 
The  success  which  the  invader  experienced  in  detaching  the 
Greeks  from  Rome  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  skilful  way 
in  which  his  agents  incited  the  imperialistic  ambitions  of 
prominent  cities  like  Athens,  partly  perhaps  by  his  promises 
of  support  to  the  democratic  parties.  The  result  of  the  war  was 
disastrous  to  Greece.  Apart  from  the  confiscations  and  exactions 
by  which  the  Roman  general  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  punished  the 
disloyal  communities,  the  extensive  and  protracted  campaigns 
left  Central  Greece  in  a  ruinous  condition.  During  the  last 
decades  of  the  Roman  republic  European  Greece  was  scarcely 
affected  by  contemporary  wars  nor  yet  exploited  by  Roman 
magistrates  in  the  same  systematic  manner  as  most  other 
provinces.  Yet  oppression  by  officials  who  traversed  Greece 
from  time  to  time  and  demanded  lavish  entertainments  and 
presentations  in  the  guise  of  viaticum  or  aurum  coronarium  was 
not  unknown.  Still  greater  was  the  suffering  produced  by  the 
rapacity  of  Roman  traders  and  capitalists:  it  is  recorded  that 
Sicyon  was  reduced  to  sell  its  most  cherished  art  treasures  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  creditors.  A  more  indirect  but  none  the  less 
far-reaching  drawback  to  Greek  prosperity  was  the  diversion 
of  trade  which  followed  upon  the  establishment  of  direct  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  Levant.  The  most  lucrative 
source  of  wealth  which  remained  to  the  European  Greeks  was 
pasturage  in  large  domains,  an  industry  which  almost  exclusively 
profited  the  richer  citizens  and  so  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
between  capitalist 'and  the  poorer  classes,  and  still  further  to 
pauperize  the  latter.  The  coast  districts  and  islands  also 
suffered  considerably  from  swarms  of  pirates  who,  in  the  absence 
of  any  strong  fleet  in  Greek  waters,  were  able  to  obtain  a  firm 
footing  in  Crete  and  freely  plundered  the  chief  trading  places 
and  sanctuaries;  the  most  notable  of  such  visitations  was 
experienced  in  69  B.C.  by  the  island  of  Delos.  This  evil  came  to 
an  end  with  the  general  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  Pompey  (67  B.C.),  but  the  depopulation  which  it  had 
caused  in  some  regions  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  victorious 
admital  settled  some  of  his  captives  on  the  desolated  coast 
strip  of  Achaca. 

In  the  conflict  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  the  Greeks 
provided  the  latter  with  a  large  part  of  his  excellent  fleet.  In 
48  B.C.  the  decisive  campaign  of  the  war  was  fought  on  Greek 
soil,  and  the  resources  of  the  land  were  severely  taxed  by  the 
requisitions  of  both  armies.  As  a  result  of  Caesar's  victory  at 
Pharsalus,  the  whole  country  fell  into  his  power;  the  treatment 
which  it  received  was  on  the  whole  lenient,  though  individual 
cities  were  punished  severely.  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  the 
Greeks  supported  the  cause  of  Brutus  (42  B.C.).  but  were  too 
weak  to  render  any  considerable  service,  in  39  B.C.  the  Fclo- 
ponncsc  for  a  short  time  was  made  over  to  Scxtus  Pompcius. 
During  the  subsequent  period  Greece  remained  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Antonius  (Mark  Antony),  who  imposed  further  exactions  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  wars.  The  extensive  levies  which 
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he  made  in  31  B.C.  for  his  campaign  against  Oct  avian,  and  (he 
contributions  which  his  gigantic  army  required,  exhausted  the 
country's  resources  so  completely  that  a  general  famine  was 
prevented  only  by  Octavian's  prompt  action  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  in  distributing  supplies  of  grain  and  evacuating  the  land 
with  all  haste.  The  depopulation  which  resulted  from  the  civil 
wars  was  partly  remedied  by  the  settlement  of  Italian  colonists  at 
Corinth  and  Patrae  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Octavian;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  (?.».)  by  the  latter  merely  had 
the  effect  of  transferring  the  people  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

(ii.)  The  Early  Roman  Empire  (27  D  C  -a.o.  323).— Under  the 
emperor  Augustus  Tbessaly  was  incorporated  with  Macedonia; 
the  rest  of  Greece  was  converted  into  the  province  of  Achaca, 
under  the  control  of  a  senatorial  proconsul  resident  at  Corinth. 
Many  states,  including  Athens  and  Sparta,  retained  their  rights 
as  free  and  nominally  independent  cities.  The  provincials  were 
encouraged  to  send  delegates  to  a  communal  synod  {tcowiv  t&p 
'Axatwr)  which  met  at  Argos  to  consider  the  general  interests 
of  the  country  and  to  uphold  national  Hellenic  sentiment;  the 
Delphic  amphictyony  was  revived  and  extended  so  as  to  represent 
in  a  similar  fashion  northern  and  central  Creccc. 

conditions  did  not  greatly  improve  under  the 
Although  new  industries  sprang  up  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Roman  luxury,  and  Greek  marble,  textiles  and 
tabic  delicacies  were  in  great  demand,  the  only  cities 
which  regained  a  really  flourishing  trade  were  the 
Italian  communities  of  Corinth  and  Patrae.  Commerce 
languished  in  general,  and  the  soil  was  mainly  abandoned  to 
pasturage.  Though  certain  districts  retained  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  e.g.  Thessaly,  Pbocis,  Elis,  Argos  and  Laconia,  huge 
tracts  stood  depopulated  and  many  notable  cities  had  sunk 
into  ruins;  Actolia,  Acarnania  and  Epirus  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  former  wars  and  from  the  withdrawal  of 
their  surviving  inhabitants  into  Nicopolis.  Such  wealth  as 
remained  was  amassed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  landowners 
and  capitalists;  the  middle  class  continued  to  dwindle,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  earning  a  precarious 
subsistence,  supplemented  by  frequent  doles  and  largesses. 

The  social  aspect  of  Greek  life  henceforward  becomes  its  most 
attractive  feature.  After  a  long  period  of  storm  and  stress,  the 
European  Hellenes  had  relapsed  into  a  quiet  and  resigned 
frame  of  mind  which  stands  in  sharp  contrast  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  energy  and  ability,  and  on  the  other  with  the  vulgar 
intriguing  of  their  Asiatic  kinsmen.  Seeing  no  future  before 
them,  the  inhabitants  were  content  to  dwell  in  contemplation 
amid  the  glories  of  the  post.  National  pride  was  fostered  by  the 
undisguised  respect  with  which  the  leading  Romans  of  the  age 
treated  Hellenic  culture.  And  although  this  sentiment  could 
degenerate  into  antiquarian  pedantry  and  vanity,  such  as  finds 
its  climax  in  the  diatribes  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  against  the 
"  barbarians,"  it  prevented  the  nation  from  sinking  into  some 
of  the  worst  vices  of  the  age.  A  healthy  social  tone  repressed 
extravagant  luxury  and  the  ostentatious  display  of  wealth,  and 
good  taste  long  checked  the  spread  of  gladiatorial  contests 
beyond  the  Italian  community  of  Corinth.  The  most  widespread 
abuse  of  that  period,  the  adulation  and  adoration  of  emperors, 
indeed  introduced  into  European  Greece  and  formed  an 
I  feature  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Delphic  amphictyony, 
but  it  never  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  people  in  the  same 
way  as  it  did  in  Asia.  In  order  to  perpetuate  their  old  culture, 
the  Greeks  continued  to  set  great  store  by  classical  education, 
and  in  Athens  they  possessed  an  academic  centre  which  gradually 
became  the  chief  university  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  highest 
representatives  of  this  type  of  old-world  refinement  arc  to  be 
found  inDio  Chrysostom  and  especially  in  Plutarch  of  Chacroncia 
(?»)• 

The  relations  between  European  Greece  and  Rome  were 
practically  confined  to  the  sphere  of  scholarship.  The  Hellenes 
had  so  far  lost  their  warlike  qualities  that  they  supplied  scarcely 
any  recruits  to  the  army.  They  retained  too  much  local  patriot- 
ism to  crowd  into  the  official  careers  of  senators  or  imperial 
Although  in  the  1st  cculury  a  d.  the  astute  Greek 
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man  of  affairs  and  the  Gracculus  esurient  of  Juvenal 
in  Rome,  both  these  classes  were  mainly  derived  from  the 
less  pure-blooded  population  beyond  the  Aegean. 

The  influx  of  Greek  rhetoricians  and  professors  into  Italy 
during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  was  balanced  by  the  brgc 
number  of  travellers  who  came  to  Greece  to  frequent  its  sanatoria, 
and  especially  to  admire  its  works  of  art;  the  abundance  in 
which  these  latter  were  preserved  is  strikingly  attested  in  the 
extant  record  of  Pausanias  (about  A.o.  170). 

The  experience  of  the  Greeks  under  their  earliest 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate,  for  in  a.o.  15  they 
Tiberius  to  transfer  the  administration  to  an  imperial 
legate.  This  new  arrangement  was  sanctioned,  but 
only  lasted  till  A.o.  44,  when  Claudius  restored  the 
province  to  the  senate.  The  proconsuls  of  the  later 
1  si  and  jnd  centuries  were  sometimes  ill  qualified  for  their  posts, 
but  cases  of  oppression  are  seldom  recorded  against  them. 
The  years  66  and  67  were  marked  by  a  visit  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  made  a  prolonged  tour  through  Greece  in  order  to  display 
his  artistic  accomplishments  at  the  various  national  festivals.  la 
return  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  him  be  bestowed 
freedom  and  exemption  from  tribute  upon  the  country.  But 
this  favour  was  almost  neutralized  by  the  wholesale  depredations 
which  he  committed  among  the  chief  collections  of  art.  A 
scheme  for  cutting  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus  and  so 
reviving  the  Greek  carrying  trade  was  inaugurated  in  his  presence, 
but  soon  abandoned. 

As  Nero's  grant  of  self-government  brought  about  a  recrudes- 
cence of  misplaced  ambition  and  party  strife,  Vespasian  revoked 
the  gift  and  turned  Achaca  again  into  a  province,  at  the  sane 
time  burdening  it  with  increased  taxes.  In  the  and  century  » 
succession  of  genuinely  phil-Hcllenic  emperors  made  serious 
attempts  to  revive  the  nation's  prosperity.  Important  material 
benefits  were  conferred  by  Hadrian,  who  made  a  lengthy  visit  to 
Greece.  Besides  erecting  useful  public  works  in  many  cities, 
he  relieved  Achaca  of  its  arrears  of  tribute  and  exempted  it  from 
various  imposts.  In  order  to  check  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  the  free  cities,  he  greatly  extended  the  practice  of  placing 
them  under  the  supervision  of  imperial  functionaries  known  as 
corrtclores.  Hadrian  fostered  national  sentiment  by  establishing 
a  new  pan-Hellenic  congress  at  Athens,  while  he  gave  recognition 
to  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  Hellenic  culture  at  Rome  by 
his  institution  of  the  Athenaeum. 

In  the  3rd  century  the  only  political  event  of  importance  was 
the  edict  of  Caracalla  which  threw  open  the  Roman  citizenship 
to  large  numbers  of  provincials.  Its  chief  effect  in  Greece  was 
to  diminish  the  preponderance  of  the  wealthy  classes,  who 
formerly  had  used  their  riches  to  purchase  the  franchise  and  so 
to  secure  exemption  from  taxation.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
period  is  the  renewal  of  the  danger  from  foreign  invasions. 
Already  in  175  a  tribe  named  Costobod  had  penetrated  into 
central  Greece,  but  was  there  broken  up  by  the  local  miliiia. 
In  253  a  threatened  attack  was  averted  by  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  Thcssalonica.  In  267-268  the  province  was  overrun  by 
Gothic  bands,  which  captured  Athens  and  some  other  towns, 
but  were  finally  repulsed  by  the  Attic  levies  and  exterminated 
with  the  help  of  a  Roman  fleet. 

(iii.)  The  Late  Roman  Empire—  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
empire  by  Diocletian,  Achaca  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  "  diocese  "  of  Macedonia.  Under  Constantine  I.  it  was 
included  in  the  "  prefecture  "  of  Illyricum.  It  was  subdivided 
into  the  "  eparchies  "  of  Hellas,  Peloponnesus,  Nicopolis  and 
the  islands,  with  headquarters  at  Thebes,  Corinth,  Nicopolts 
and  Samos.  Thessaly  was  incorporated  with  Macedonia.  A 
complex  hierarchy  of  imperial  officials  was  now  introduced  and 
the  system  of  taxation  elaborated  so  as  to  yield  a  steady  revenue 
to  the  central  power.  The  levying  of  the  land-tax  was  imposed 
upon  the  Sttarpuroi  or  "  ten  leading  men,"  who,  like  the  Latin 
dfcuriones,  were  entrusted  henceforth  with  the  administration 
in  most  cities.  The  tendency  to  reduce  all  constitutions  to  the 
Roman  municipal  pattern  became  prevalent  under  the  rulers 
of  (his  period,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  was  stereotyped 
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by  ibe  general  regulations  of  Ihc  Codex  Thcodosianus  (438). 
Although  the  elevation  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  capital 
was  prejudicial  to  Greece,  which  felt  the  competition  of  the 
new  centre  of  culture  and  learningand  had  to  part  with  numerous 
works  of  art  destined  to  embellish  its  privileged  neighbour,  the 
general  level  of  prosperity  in  the  4th  century  was  rising.  Com- 
mercial stagnation  was  checked  by  a  renewed  expansion  of 
trade  consequent  upon  the  diversion  of  the  trade  routes  to 
the  east  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  and  Aegean  Seas.  Agri- 
culture remained  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  many  small 
proprietors  were  reduced  to  serfdom;  but  the  fiscal  interests 
of  tbe  government  called  for  the  good  treatment  of  this  class, 
whose  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  slaves  was  an  important 
step  in  the  gradual  equalization  of  the  entire  population  under  the 
central  despotism  which  restored  solidarity  to  the  Creek  nation. 

This  prosperity  received  a  sharp  set-back  by  a  series  of  un- 
usually severe  earthquakes  in  375  and  by  the  irruption  of  a  host 
of  Visigoths  under  Alaric  (39S-306),  whom  the  imperial  officers 
allowed  to  overrun  the  whole  land  unmolested  and  the  local 
levies  were  unable  to  check.  Though  ultimately  hunted  down 
in  Arcadia  and  induced  to  leave  the  province,  Alaric  had  time 
to  execute  systematic  devastations  which  crippled  Greece  for 
several  decades.  The  arrears  of  taxation  which  accumulated 
in  consequence  were  remitted  by  Theodosius  II.  in  4J8. 

The  emperors  of  the  4th  century  made  several  attempts  to 
stamp  out  by  edict  the  old  pagan  religion,  which,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  festivals,  oracles  and  mysteries,  still  main- 
tained an  outward  appearance  of  vigour,  and,  along  with  the 
philosophy  in  which  the  intellectual  classes  found  comfort, 
retained  the  affection  of  the  Greeks.  Except  for  the  decree  of 
Theodosius  I.  by  which  the  Olympian  gnmcs  were  interdicted 
(jo-l).  these  measures  had  no  great  effect,  and  indeed  were  not 
rigorously  enforced.  Paganism  survived  in  Greece  till  about 
600,  but  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  practices  which  the  long- 
continued  contact  with  Christianity  had  effected  considerably 
modified  its  character.  Hence  the  Christian  religion,  though 
slow  in  making  its  way,  eventually  gained  a  sure  footing  among 
a  nation  which  accepted  it  spontaneously.  The  hold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  Greeks  was  strengthened  by  the  judicious 
manner  in  which  the  clergy,  unsupported  by  official  patronage 
and  often  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Arian  emperors,  identified 
itself  with  the  interests  of  the  people.  Though  in  the  days  when 
the  orthodox  Church  found  favour  at  court  corruption  spread 
among  its  higher  branches,  the  clergy  as  a  whole  rendered 
conspicuous  service  in  opposing  the  arbitrary  interferences  of 
the  central  government  and  in  upholding  the  use  of  the  Hellenic 
tongue,  together  with  some  rudiments  of  Hellenic  culture. 

The  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
empire  ultimately  had  an  important  effect  in  restoring  the 
linguage  and  customs  of  Greece  to  their  predominant  position 
in  the  Levant.  This  result,  however,  was  long  retarded  by  the 
romanizing  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  successors.  The 
emperors  of  the  s^h  and  6th  centuries  had  no  regard  for  Greek 
culture,  and  Justinian  I.  actively  counteracted  Hellenism  by 
propagating  Roman  law  in  Greece,  by  impairing  the  powers  of 
the  self-governing  cities,  and  by  closing  the  philosophical  schools 
at  Athens  (S'9)-  In  course  of  time  the  inhabitants  had  so  far 
forgotten  their  ancient  culture  that  they  abandoned  the  name 
of  Hellenes  for  that  of  Romans  (Rkomaioi).  For  a  long  time 
Greece  continued  to  be  an  obscure  and  neglected  province,  with 
no  interests  beyond  its  church  and  its  commercial  operations, 
and  its  culture  declined  rapidly.  Its  history  for  some  centuries 
dwindles  into  a  record  of  barbarian  invasions  which,  in  addition 
to  occasional  plagues  and  earthquakes,  seenvto  have  been  the 
only  events  found  worthy  of  record  by  the  contemporary 
chroniclers. 

In  the  5th  century  Greece  was  only  subjected  to  brief  raids 
by  Vandal  pirates  (466-4  74)  and  Ostrogoths  (482).  In  Just  inian's 
reign  irruptions  by  Huns  and  Avars  took  place,  but  led  to  no 
far-reaching  results.  The  emperor  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
the  country's  defences  by  repairing  the  fortifications  of  cities 
tad  frontier  posts  (530),  but  bis  policy  of  supplanting  the  local 


guards  by  imperial  troops  and  so  rendering  the  natives  incapable 
of  self-defence  was  ill-advised;  fortunately  it  was  never  carried 
out  with  energy,  and  so  the  Greek  mililias  were  occasionally 
able  to  render  good  service  against  invaders. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  mention  is  made  for  the  first 
time  of  an  incursion  by  Slavonic  tribes  (5S1).  These  invaders 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  forerunners  of  a 
steady  movement  of  immigration  by  which  a  con- 
sidcrablc  part  of  Greece  passed  for  a  time  into  foreign  "loa*.™' 
hands.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  newcomers  won 
their  territory  by  force  of  arms;  In  view  of  the  desolation  of 
many  rural  tracts,  which  had  long  been  in  progress  as  a  result 
of  economic  changes,  it  seems  probable  that  numerous  settle- 
ments were  made  on  unoccupied  land  and  did  not  challenge 
serious  opposition.  At  any  rate  the  effect  upon  the  Greek  popula- 
tion was  merely  to  accelerate  its  emigration  from  the  interior 
to  the  coastland  and  the  cities.  The  foreigners,  consisting  mainly 
of  Slovenes  and  Wends,  occupied  the  mountainous  inland, 
where  they  mostly  led  a  pastoral  life;  the  natives  retained  some 
strips  of  plain  and  dwell  secure  in  their  walled  towns,  among 
which  the  newly-built  fortresses  of  Monemvasia,  Corone  and 
Calamata  soon  rose  to  prosperity.  Tbe  Slavonic  element,  to 
judge  by  the  geographical  names  in  that  tongue  which  survive 
in  Greece,  is  specially  marked  in  N.W.  Greece  and  Peloponnesus; 
central  Greece  appears  to  have  been  protected  against  them 
by  the  fortress-square  of  Chalcis,  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Athens. 
For  a  long  time  the  two  nations  dwelt  side  by  side  without  either 
displacing  the  other.  The  Slavs  were  too  rude  and  poor,  and 
too  much  distracted  with  cantonal  feuds,  to  make  any  further 
headway;  the  Greeks,  unused  to  arms  and  engrossed  in  com- 
merce, were?  content  to  adopt  a  passive  altitude.  The  central 
government  took  no  steps  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  until  in  7S3 
the  empress  Irene  sent  an  expedition  which  reduced  most  of 
the  tribes  to  pay  tribute.  In  810  a  desperate  attempt  by  the 
Slavs  to  capture  Patrae  was  foiled;  henceforth  their  power 
steadily  decreased  and  their  submission  to  the  emperor  was 
made  complete  by  850.  A  powerful  factor  in  their  subjugation 
was  the  Greek  clergy,  who  by  the  tolh  ccnlury  had  christianized 
and  largely  hellcnixed  all  the  foreigners  save  a  remnant  in  the 
peninsula  of  Maina. 

II.  The  Byzantine  Period.— In  the  7th  century  the  Greek 
language  made  its  way  into  ihe  imperial  army  and  civil  service, 
but  European  Greece  continued  to  have  little  voice  in  the 
administration.  The  land  was  divided  into  four  "  themes  " 
under  a  yearly  appointed  civil  and  military  governor.  Imperial 
troops  were  stationed  at  the  chief  strategic  points,  while  the 
natives  contributed  ships  for  naval  defence.  During  the  dispute 
about  images  the  Greeks  were  the  backbone  of  the  image- 
worshipping  party,  and  the  iconoclastic  edicts  of  Leo  III.  led 
to  a  revolt  in  737  which,  however,  was  easily  crushed  by  ihc 
imperial  fleet;  a  similar  movement  in  823,  when  tbe  Greeks 
sent  350  ships  to  aid  a  pretender,  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
firm  government  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty  seems  to  have  benefited 
Greece,  whose  commerce  and  industry  again  became  flourishing. 
In  spite  of  occasional  set-backs  due  to  the  depredations  of 
pirates,  notably  the  Arab  corsairs  who  visited  the  Aegean  from 
the  7th  ccnlury  onwards,  the  Greeks  remained  the  chief  carriers 
in  the  Levant  until  the  rise  of  the  Italian  republics,  supplying 
all  Europe  with  its  silk  fabrics. 

In  the  10th  century  Greece  experienced  a  renewal  of  raids 
from  the  Balkan  tribes.  The  Bulgarians  made  incursions  after 
0?0  and  sometimes  penetrated  to  the  Isthmus;  but  they  mostly 
failed  to  capture  the  cities,  and  in  90s  their  strength  was  broken 
by  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Spcrcheius  at  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantine  army.  Yet  their  devastations  greatly  thinned  the 
population  of  northern  Greece,  and  after  1084  Thcssaly  was 
occupied  without  resistance  by  nomad  tribes  of  Vlachs.  In 
1084  also  Greece  was  subjected  to  the  first  attack  from  the  new 
nations  of  the  west,  when  the  Sicilian  Normans  gained  a  footing 
in  the  Ionian  islands.  The  same  people  made  a  notable  raid  upon 
the  seaboard  of  Greece  in  1145-1146,  and  sacked  the  cities  of 
Thebes  and  Corinth.   The  Venetians  also  appear  as  rivals  of 
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the  Greeks,  and  after  11 12  their  encroachments  in  the  Aegean 

Sea  never  ceased. 

In  spite  of  these  attacks,  the  country  cr.  t!ie  whole  maintained 
its  prospcritv.  The  travellers  Idrlsl  of  Palermo  (11 53)  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudcla  (1 161)  testify  to  the  briskness  of  commerce, 
which  induced  many  foreign  merchants  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  Greece.  But  this  prosperity  revived  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
which  used  its  riches  and  power  for  purely  selfish  ends,  and  under 
the  increasing  laxity  of  imperial  control  t he  arckontes  or  municipal 
rulers  often  combined  with  the  clergy  in  oppressing  the  poorer 
classes.  Least  of  all  were  these  nobles  prepared  to  become  the 
champions  of  Greece  against  foreign  invaders  at  a  time  when  they 
alone  could  have  organized  an  effectual  resistance. 

III.  The  Latin  Otcupation  and  Turkish  ConqueU. — The 
capture  of  Constantinople  and  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  by  the  Latins  (1204)  brought  in  its  train  an  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Frankish  barons  eager  for  new  territory.  The 
natives,  who  had  long  forgotten  the  use  of  arms  and  dreaded 
no  worse  oppression  from  their  new  masters,  submitted  almost 
without  resistance,  and  only  the  N.W.  corner  of  Greece,  where 
Michael  Angclus,  a  Byzantine  prince,  founded  the  "despotat" 
of  Epirus,  was  saved  from  foreign  occupation.  The  rest  of  the 
country  was  divided  up  between  a  number  of  Frankish  barons, 
chief  among  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Achaea  (or  Pcloponnese) 
and  "  grand  signors  "  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  the  Venetians,  who 
held  naval  stations  at  different  points  and  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  various  Italian  adventurers  who  mainly  settled  in  the 
Cycladcs.  The  conquerors  transplanted  their  own  language, 
customs  and  religion  to  their  new  possessions  and  endeavoured 
to  institute  the  feudal  system  of  land-lenurc.  Yet  recognizing 
the  superiority  of  Greek  civil  institutions  they  allowed  the 
natives  to  retain  their  law  and  internal  administration  and  con- 
firmed proprietors  in  possession  of  their  land  on  payment  of  a 
rent;  the  Greek  church  was  subordinated  to  the  Roman  arch- 
bishops, but  upheld  its  former  control  over  the  people.  The 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  Greek  cities  was  hardly  affected 
by  the  change  of  government. 

Greek  history  during  the  Latin  occupation  loses  its  unity  and 
has  to  be  followed  in  se-cral  threads.  In  I  he  north  the"  despots  " 
of  Epirus  extended  their  rule  to  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  but 
eventually  were  repulsed  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Nicaea,  and 
after  a  decisive  defeat  at  Pelagonia  (uso)  reduced  to  a  small 
dominion  round  Iannina.  Thessaly  continued  to  change  masters 
rapidly.  Till  130S  it  was  governed  by  a  branch  line  of  the 
Epirotc  dynasty.  When  this  family  died  out  it  fell  to  the  Grand 
Catalan  Company;  in  4350  it  was  conquered  along  with  Epirus 
by  Stephen  Dushan,  king  of  Servia.  About  1307  it  was  annexed 
by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  after  1431  also  gradually  wrested 
Epirus  from  its  latest  possessors,  the  Bcncventinc  family  of 
Tocco  (1300-1460). 

The  leading  power  in  central  Greece  was  the  Burgundian 
house  dc  la  Roche,  which  established  a  mild  and  judicious  govern- 
ment in  BoTDtia  and  Attica  and  in  1  »6i  was  raised  to  ducal  rank 
by  the  French  king  Louis  IX.  A  conflict  with  the  Grand  Catalan 
Company  resulted  in  a  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Franks  on  the 
Boeotian  Cephissus  (1311)  and  the  occupation  of  central  Greece 
by  the  Spanish  mercenaries,  who  seized  for  themselves  the  barons' 
fiefs  and  installed  princes  from  the  Sicilian  house  of  Aragon  as 
"  dukis  of  Athens  and  Neopatras  "  (Thessaly).  After  seventy- 
five  years  of  oppressive  rule  and  constant  wars  with  their 
neighbours  the  Catalans  were  expelled  by  the  Pcloponncsian 
baron  Ncrio  Acciaiuoli.  The  new  dynasty,  whose  peaceful 
government  revived  its  subjects'  industry,  became  tributary  to 
the  Turks  about  14 1  $,  but  was  deposed  by  Sultan  Mahommcd  II., 
who  annexed  central  Greece  in  1456. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pcloponnese  was  effected  by  two  French 
knights,  William  Champlittc  and  Geoffrey  Villchardouin,  the 
latter  of  whom  founded  a  dynasty  of  "  princes  of  all  Achaea." 
The  rufcrs  of  this  line  were  men  of  ability,  who  controlled  their 
barons  and  spiritual  vassals  with  a  firm  hand  and  established 
good  order  throughout  their  province.  The  Franks  of  the 
Morea  maintained  as  high  a  standard  of  culture  as  their  com- 


|  patriots  at  home,  while  the  natives  grew  rich  enough  from  their 
inaustry  to  pay  considerable  taxes  without  discontent.  The 
climax  of  the  Villchardouins'  power  was  attained  under  Prioct 
William,  who  subdued  the  last  independent  cities  of  ike  coast 
and  the  mountaineers  of  Maina  (1146-124S).  In  1 259.  however, 
the  same  ruler  was  involved  in  the  war  between  the  nJcrs  oi 
Epirus  and  Nicaea,  and  being  captured  at  the  battle  of  PeU- 
gonia,  could  only  ransom  himself  by  the  cession  of  Lacora 
to  the  restored  Byzantine  empire.  This  new  dependency  ii..f 
1349  was  treated  with  great  care  by  the  Byzantine  mona:ds, 
who  sought  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  local  aristocracies  ly 
sending  their  kinsmen  to  govern  under  the  title  of  "  despcti. ' 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  extinction  of  the  VUJehardcr:^ 
dynasty  the  Frankish  province  fell  more  and  more  into  anarchy  , 
at  the  same  time  the  numbers  of  the  foreigners  were  constantly 
dwindling  through  war,  and  as  they  disdained  to  recruit  tfcea 
by  intermarriage,  the  preponderance  of  the  native  element 
in  the  Morea  eventually  became  complete.  Thus  by  1400  the 
Byzantines  were  enabled  to  recover  control  over  almost  the 
whole  peninsula  and  apportion  it  among  several  "  despots.' 
But  the  mutual  quarrels  of  these  princes  soon  proved  fatal  to 
their  rule.  Already  in  the  14th  century  they  bad  empiojed 
Albanians  and  the  Turkish  pirates  who  harried  their  coasts  as 
auxiliaries  in  their  wars.  The  Albanians  largely  remained  as 
settlers,  and  the  connexion  with  the  Turks  could  no  longer  be 
shaken  off.  In  spile  of  attempts  to  fortify  the  Isthmus  (141 5  ■ « 
Ottoman  army  penetrated  into  Mores  and  deported  masy 
inhabitants  in  1423.  An  invasion  of  central  Greece  by  the  despot 
Constantine  was  punished  by  renewed  raids  in  1446  and  u?o 
In  1457  the  despot  Thomas  withheld  the  tribute  which  he  had 
recently  stipulated  to  pay,  but  was  reduced  to  obedience  by  an 
expedition  under  Mahommcd  II.  (145S).  A  renewed  revolt  ia 
1450  was  punished  by  an  invasion  attended  with  executions  atd 
deportations  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the  annexation  of  the> 
Morea  to  Turkey  (1460). 

IV.  The  Turkish  Dominion  (ill  1800.— Under  the  Ottoman 
government  Greece  was  split  up  into  six  sanjaks  or  iril.iary 
divisions:  (t)  Morea,  (1)  Epirus,  (3)  Thessaly,  (4)  Euloea. 
Boeotia  and  Attica,  (s)  Actolia  and  Acarnania,  (6)  the  rest  of 
central  Greece,  with  capitals  at  Nauplia,  Jannma,  TriLV^b, 
Negropont  (Chalkis),  Karlili  and  Lepanlo;  further  divides* 
were  subsequently  composed  of  Crete  and  the  islands.  In  «ici 
sanjek  a  number  of  fiefs  was  apportioned  to  Turkish  settlers, 
who  were  bound  in  return  to  furnish  some  mounted  vr<z  izt 
the  sultan's  army,  the  total  force  thus  held  in  readiness  bu:z% 
over  7000.  The  local  government  was  left  in  the  hacd<  of  :be 
archonlcs  or  primates  in  each  community,  who  also  urdtr.otl 
the  farming  of  the  taxes  and  the  policing  of  their  districts.  U« 
was  usually  administered  by  the  Greek  clergy.  The  taU»cs 
were  not  burdened  with  large  imposts,  but  the  levying  of 
land-tithes  was  effected  in  an  inconvenient  fashion,  and  t« 
capitation-tax,  to  which  all  Christians  were  subjected  *-s 
as  a  humiliation.  A  further  grievance  lay  in  the  rcqv'*:tiors 
of  forced  labour  which  the  pashas  were  entitled  to  call  for ;  t*t 
the  most  galling  exaction  was  the  tribute  of  children  for  the 
recruiting  of  the  Janissaries  (q.t.),  which  was  often  levied  with 
great  ruthlcssness.  The  habitual  weakness  of  the  cent  ral  gcverr- 
ment  also  left  the  Greeks  exposed  to  frequent  oppression  by  ii* 
Turkish  residents  and  by  their  own  magistrates  and  clergy. 
But  the  new  rulers  met  with  singularly  little  opposition.  The 
dangerous  elements  of  the  population  had  been  cleared  away  t» 
Mahommed's  executions;  the  rest  were  content  to  absorb 
their  energies  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  in  spite  el 
preferential  duties  and  capitulations  to  foreign  powers  lartt'y 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Greeks.  Another  important  irsire- 
mcnt  by  which  the  people  were  kept  dow  n  was  their  own  ckrp, 
whom  the  Turkish  rulers  treated  with  marked  favour  axd  » 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  their  dominion. 

In  the  following  centuries  Greece  was  often  the  theatre  of 
war  in  which  the  Greeks  played  but  a  passive  part.  Several 
wars  with  Venice  (1463-70,  1408-1  504)  put  the  Turks  in  posses- 
sion of  the  last  Italian  strongholds  on  the  mainland.  But  the 
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issue  was  mainly  fought  out  on  sea;  the  conflicts  which  had 
never  ceased  in  the  Aegean  since  the  coming  of  the  Italians 
now  grew  fiercer  than  ever;  Greek  ships  and  sailors  were 
frequently  requisitioned  for  the  Turkish  fleets,  and  the  damage 
done  to  the  Greek  seaboard  by  the  belligerents  and  by  fleets  of 
adventurers  and  corsairs  brought  about  the  depopulation  of 
many  islands  and  coast-strips.  The  conquest  of  the  Aegean 
by  the  Ottomans  was  completed  by  1570;  but  Venice  retained 
Crete  till  1669  and  never  lost  Corfu  until  its  cession  to  France 
in  1797. 

In  1684  the  Venetians  took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of 
Turkey  on  the  Danube  to  attack  the  Morca.  A  small  mercenary 
army  under  Francesco  Morosini  captured  the  strong  places 
with  remarkable  ease,  and  by  1687  had  conquered  almost  the 
whole  peninsula.  In  16S7  the  invaders  also  captured  Athens 
and  Lcpanto;  but  the  former  town  had  soon  to  be  abandoned, 
and  with  their  failure  to  capture  Negropont  (16S8)  the  Venetians 
were  brought  to  a  standstill.  By  the  peace  of  Karlowitz  (1609) 
the  Morea  became  a  possession  of  Venice.  The  new  rulers,  in 
spite  of  the  commercial  restrictions  which  they  imposed  in  favour 
of  their  own  traders,  checked  the  impoverishment  and  decrease 
of  population  (from  300,000  to  86,000)  which  the  war  had 
caused.  By  their  attempts  to  cooperate  with  the  native  magis- 
trates and  the  mildness  of  their  administration  they  improved 
the  spirit  of  their  subjects.  But  they  failed  to  make  their 
government  popular,  and  when  in  171s  the  Ottomans  with 
a  large  and  well-disciplined  army  set  themselves  to  recover 
the  Morca,  the  Venetians  were  left  without  support  from  the 
Creeks.  The  peninsula  was  rapidly  recaptured  and  by  the  peace 
of  Passarowitz  (1718)  again  became  a  Turkish  dependency. 
The  gaps  left  about  this  time  in  the  Greek  population  were 
largely  made  up  by  an  immigration  from  Albania. 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  i8lh  century  showed  a 
great  improvement  which  gave  rise  to  yet  greater  hopes.  Already 
in  the  17th  century  the  personal  services  of  the  subjects  had 
been  commuted  into  money  contributions,  and  since  1676  the 
tribute  of  children  fell  into  abeyance.  The  increasing  use  of 
Greek  officials  in  the  Turkish  civil  service,  coupled  with  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Greek  clergy  throughout  the  Balkan 
countries,  tended  to  recall  the  consciousness  of  former  days  of 
predominance  in  the  Levant.  Lastly,  the  education  of  the 
Greeks,  which  had  always  remained  on  a  comparatively  high 
level,  was  rapidly  unproved  by  the  foundation  of  new  schools 
and  academies. 

The  long  neglect  which  Greece  had  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  European  Powers  was  broken  in  1764,  when  Russian 
agents  appeared  in  the  country  with  promises  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  from  the  Turks.  A  small  expedition  under  Fcodor 
and  Alexis  Orloff  actually  landed  in  the  Morca  in  1769,  but  failed 
to  rouse  national  sentiment.  Although  the  Russian  fleet  gained 
a  notable  victory  off  Chcsmc  near  Chios,  a  heavy  defeat  near 
Tripolitza  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  army.  The  Albanian 
troops  in  the  Turkish  army  subsequently  ravaged  the  country 
far  and  wide,  until  in  1779  they  were  exterminated  by  a  force 
of  Turkish  regulars.  In  1774  a  concession,  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  Kuchuk  Kainarji,  by  which  Greek  traders  were  allowed 
to  sail  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian  flag,  marked  an 
important  step  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Greek  commerce  henceforth  spread  swiftly 
over  the  Mediterranean,  and  increased  intercourse  developed  a 
new  sense  of  Hellenic  unity.  Among  the  pioneers  who  fostered 
this  movement  should  be  mentioned  Constantinc  Rhigas,  the 
"  modern  Tyrtaeus,"  and  Adamant  ios  Coraes  (j.r.),  the  reformer 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  revived  memories  of  ancient  Hellas 
and  the  impression  created  by  the  French  revolution  combined 
to  give  the  final  impulse  which  made  the  Greeks  strike  for 
freedom.  By  1800  the  population  of  Greece  had  increased  to 
1,000,000,  and  although  200,000  of  these  were  Albanians,  the 
common  aversion  to  the  Moslem  united  the  two  races.  The 
military  resources  of  the  country  alone  remained  deficient,  for 
the  armatoii  or  local  militias,  which  had  never  been  quite  dis- 
banded since  Byzantine  times,  were  at  last  suppressed  by  Ali 
AO  a* 


Pasha  of  Iannina  and  found  but  a  poor  substitute  in  the  klephts 
who  henceforth  spring  into  prominence.  But  at  the  first  sign 
of  weakness  in  the  Turkish  dominion  the  Greek  nation  was 
ready  to  rise,  and  the  actual  outbreak  of  revolt  had  become 
merely  a  question  of  time. 
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c.  Modern  History;  1800-1908. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Greece  was  still  under 
Turkish  domination,  but  the  dawn  of  freedom  was  already 
breaking,  and  a  variety  of  forces  were  at  work  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  national  ^^5"*" 
independence.  The  decadence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Turkey. 
which  began  with  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  from  Vienna 
in  1683,  was  indicated  in  the  18th  century  by  the  weakening  of 
the  central  power,  the  spread  of  anarchy  in  the  provinces,  the 
ravages  of  the  janissaries,  and  the  establishment  of  practically 
independent  sovereignties  or  fiefs,  such  as  those  of  Mchcmet 
of  Bushat  at  Skodra  and  of  All  Pasha  of  Tepclen  at  Iannina; 
the  19th  century  witnessed  the  first  uprisings  of  the  Christian 
populations  and  the  detachment  of  the  outlying  portions  of 
European  Turkey.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  none  of 
the  subject  races  had  risen  in  spontaneous  revolt  against  the 
Turks,  though  in  some  instances  they  rendered  aid  to  the  sultan's 
enemies;  the  spirit  of  the  conquered  nations  had  been  broken 
by  ages  of  oppression.  In  some  of  the  remoter  and  more  moun- 
tainous districts,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Turks  had  never 
been  completely  established;  in  MontcncgTO  a  small  fragment 
of  the  Serb  race  maintained  its  independence;  among  the  Greeks, 
the  Mainotes  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Morca  and  the  Sphakiote 
mountaineers  in  Crete  had  never  been  completely  subdued. 
Resistance  to  Ottoman  rule  was  maintained  sporadically  in  the 
mountainous  districts  by  the  Greek  klephts  or  brigands,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Slavonic  kaiduks,  and  by  the  pirates  of  the 
Aegean;  the  ormatoles  or  bodies  of  Christian  warriors,  recognized 
by  the  Turks  as  a  focal  police,  often  differed  little  in  their 
proceedings  from  the  brigands  whom  they  were  appointed  to 
pursue. 
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Of  the  series  of  insurrections  which  took  place  in  the  10th 
century,  the  first  in  order  of  time  was  the  Servian,  which  broke 
out  in  1804;  the  second  was  the  Greek,  which  began 
lattaeaa.   ln  I"  both  these  movements  the  influence  of 

Russia  played  a  considerable  part.  In  ihe  case  of 
the  Servians  Russian  aid  was  mainly  diplomatic,  in  thai  of  the 
Greeks  it  eventually  took  a  more  material  form.  Since  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great,  the  eyes  of  Russia  had  been  fixed  on  Con- 
stantinople, (he  great  metropolis  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  The 
policy  of  inciting  the  Greek  Christians  to  revolt  against  their 
oppressors,  which  was  first  adopted  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Anna,  was  put  into  practical  operation  by  the  empress  Catharine 
II.,  whose  favourite,  Orlov,  appeared  in  the  Aegean  with  a  fleet 
in  1769  and  landed  in  the  Morea,  where  he  organized  a  revolt. 
The  attempt  proved  a  failure;  Orlov  re-embarked,  leaving  the 
Greeks  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks,  and  terrible  massacres  took 
place  at  Tripolitza,  Lcmnos  and  elsewhere.  By  the  treaty  of 
KutchukKainarji  (July  »«.  «774)  Russia  obtained  a  vaguely- 
defined  protectorate  over  the  Orthodox  Greek  subjects  of  Turkey, 
and  in  17S1  she  arrived  at  an  arrangement  with  Austria,  known 
as  the  "  Greek  project,"  for  a  partition  of  Turkish  territory 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  under  Constantine, 
the  son  of  Catharine  II.  The  out  break  of  the  French  Revolution 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  two  empires,  but  Russia  never 
ceased  to  intrigue  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  A 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Suli  in  1790  took  place  with  her 
in  the  two  6rst  decades  of  the  19th  century 
:  active  and  ubiquitous 
The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  pervaded 
all  Europe,  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Aegean.  The  Greeks, 
Orttt  who  had  hitherto  been  drawn  together  mainly  by  a 
common  religion,  were  now  animated  by  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  and  by  an  ardent  desire  for  political 
freedom.  The  national  awakening,  as  in  thp  case  of 
the  other  subject  Christian  nations,  was  preceded  by  a  literary 
revival*  Literary  and  patriotic  societies,  the  Philhcllcncs,  the 
Philomousi,  came  into  existence;  Greek  schools  were  founded 
everywhere;  the  philological  labours  of  Coraes,  which  created 
the  modern  written  language,  furnished  the  nation  with  a  mode 
of  literary  expression;  the  songs  of  Rhigas  of  Velcstino  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  In  1815  was  founded  the  cele- 
brated PkiliU  Hetaerea,  or  friendly  society,  a  revolutionary 
organization  with  centres  at  Moscow,  Bucharest,  Triest,  and  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  Levant;  it  collected  subscriptions,  issued 
manifestos,  distributed  arms  and  made  preparations  for  the 
coming  insurrection.  The  revolt  of  AH  Pasha  of  Iannina  against 
the  authority  of  the  sultan  in  1820  formed  the  prelude  to  the 
Greek  uprising;  this  despot,  who  had  massacred  the  Greeks 
by  hundreds,  now  declared  himself  their  friend,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Hetaerea.  In  March  1821  Alexander  Ypsi- 
lanti,  a  former  aide-de  camp  of  the  tsar  Alexander  I.,  and 
president  of  the  Hetaerea,  entered  Moldavia  from  Russian 
territory  at  the  head  of  a  small  force;  in  the  same  month 
Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt 
at  Kalavryta  in  the  Morea. 

For  the  history  of  the  prolonged  struggle  which  followed 
tec  Greek  War  or  Independence.  The  warfare  was  practically 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet  at  Navarino  by  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  on  the  20th  of  October  1827.  Ninemonths 
previously,  Count  John  Capo  d'lstria  (g  v.),  formerly 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  tsar  Alexander,  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  Greek  republic  for  seven  years  beginning 
on  January  18,  1S28.  By  the  protocol  of  London  (March  22, 
1829)  the  Greek  mainland  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  to  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  the  Morea  and  the  Cydades  were 
declared  a  principality  tributary  to  the  sultan  under  a  Christian 
prince.  The  limits  drawn  by  the  protocol  of  London  were 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (September  14,  1829), 
by  which  Greece  was  constituted  an  independent  monarchy. 
The  governments  of  Russia,  France  and  England  were  far 
from  sharing  the  enthusiasm  which  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
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Greeks  bad  excited  among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  which 
inspired  the  devotion  of  Byron,  Cochrane,  Sir  Richard  Church, 
Fabvicr  and  other  distinguished  Philbcfienes;  jealousies 
prevailed  among  the  three  protecting  powers,  and  the 
liberated  nation  was  treated  in  a  niggardly  spirit;  its 
limits  were  reduced  by  a  new  protocol  (February  3,  1830),  which 
drew  the  boundary  line  at  the  Aspropotamo,  the  Sperchcios  and 
the  Gull  of  Lamia.  Capo  d'lstria,  whose  Russian  proclivities 
and  arbitrary  government  gave  great  offence  to  the  Greeks,  was 
assassinated  by  two  members  of  the  Mavromichalis  family 
(October  9,  1S31),  and  a  state  of  anarchy  followed.  Before  his 
death  the  throne  of  Greece  had  been  offered  to  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians,  who 
declined  it,  basing  his  refusal  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  new  kingdom  and  especially  the  exclusion  of 
Crete. 

By  the  convention  of  London  (May  7,  1832)  Greece  was 
declared  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  with  Prince  Otto, 
son  of  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  as  king.  The  frontier 
line,  now  traced  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  Gulf  of 
was  fixed  by  the  arrangement  of  Constantinople  (July  21,  1832). 
King  Otto,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  despotic  court, 
ruled  absolutely  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign;  be 
surrounded  himself  with  Bavarian  advisers  and  Bavarian  troops, 
and  his  rule  was  never  popular.  The  Greek  chiefs  and  politicians, 
who  found  themselves  excluded  from  all  influence  and  advance- 
ment, were  divided  into  three  factions  which  attached  themselves 
respectively  to  the  three  protecting  powers.  On  the  15th  of 
September  1843  a  military  revolt  broke  out  which  compelled  the 
king  to  dismiss  the  Bavarians  and  to  accept  a  constitution.  A 
responsible  ministry,  a  senate  nominated  by  the  king,  asd  a 
chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage  were  now  instituted. 
Mavrocordatos,  the  leader  of  the  English  party,  became  the  first 
prime  minister,  but  his  government  was  overthrown  at  the 
ensuing  elections,  and  a  coalition  of  the  French  and  Russian 
parties  under  Kolcttcs  and  Metaxas  succeeded  to  power.  The 
warfare  of  factions  was  aggravated  by  the  rivalry  between  ihe 
British  and  French  ministers,  Sir  Edmond  Lyons  and  M. 
Piscatory;  King  Otto  supported  the  French  party,  and  trouble 
arose  with  the  British  government,  which  in  1S47  despatched 
warships  to  enforce  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  loan  con- 
tracted after  the  War  of  Independence.  A  British  fleet  subse- 
quently blockaded  the  Pciraeus  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  the  claims  of  Pacifico,  a  Portuguese  Jew  under  British 
protection,  whose  house  had  been  plundered  during  a  riot.  On 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1853 
the  Greeks  displayed  sympathy  with  Russia;  armed  bands 
were  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  an  insurrection  was  fomented  in 
Epirus  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  accession  of  territory.  In 
order  to  prevent  further  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  Greece, 
British  and  French  fleets  made  a  demonstration  against  the 
Peiraeus,  which  was  occupied  by  a  French  force  during  the 
Crimean  War.  The  disappointment  of  the  national  hopes 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  King  Otto,  who  had  never 
acquiesced  in  constitutional  rule.  In  1S62  a  military  revolt 
broke  out,  and  a  national  assembly  pronounced  his  deposition. 
The  vacant  throne  was  offered  by  the  assembly  to  Duke  Nicholas 
of  Lcuchtenbcrg,  a  cousin  of  the  tsar,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
desired  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  British  type;  a 
plebiscite  was  taken,  and  Prince  Alfred  of  England  was  elected 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  three  protecting  powers, 
however,  had  bound  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  any  member 
of  their  ruling  houses.  In  the  following  year  Prince  William 
George  of  Schlcswig-Holstein-Sondcrburg-Glucksburg,  whom 
the  British  government  had  designated  as  a  suitable  candidate, 
was  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  with  the  title  "  George  L, 
king  of  the  Hellenes."  Under  the  treaty  of  London  (July  13, 
1863)  the  change  of  dynasty  was  sanctioned  by  the  three  protect- 
ing powers.  Great  Britain  undertaking  to  cede  to  Greece  the 
seven  Ionian  Islands,  which  since  1815  bad  formed  a 
wealth  under  British  protection. 
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On  the  29th  of  October  1863' the  new  sovereign  arrived  in 
Athens,  and  in  the  following  June  the  British  authorities  handed 
over  the  Ionian  Islands  to  a  Greek  commissioner. 
King  George  thus  began  his  reign  under  the  most 
OnrttL    favourable  auspices,  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
Greeks  being  flattered  by  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 
He  was,  however,  soon  confronted  with  constitutional  difficulties; 
party  spirit  ran  riot  at  Athens,  the  ministries  which  he  appointed 
proved  short -lived,  his  counsellor,  Count  Sponneck,  became 
the  object  of  violent  attacks,  and  at  the  end  of  1864  be  was 
compelled  to  accept  an  ultra-democratic  constitution,  drawn 
up  by  the  National  Assembly.   This,  the  sixth  constitution  voted 
since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  is  that  which  is  still  in 
force.   In  the  following  year  Count  Sponneck  left  Greece,  and 
the  attention  of  the  nation  was  concentrated  on  the  affairs  of 
Crete.    The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  that  island  received 
moral  and  material  support  from  the  Greek  government,  with 
the  tacit  approval  of   Russia;  military  preparations  were 
pressed  forward  at  Athens,  and  cruisers  were  purchased,  but  the 
king,  aware  of  the  inability  of  Greece  to  attain  her  ends  by 
warlike  means,  discouraged  a  provocative  attitude  towards 
Turkey,  and  eventually  dismissed  the  bellicose  cabinet  of 
Koumoundouros.  The  removal  of  a  powerful  minister  command- 
ing a  large  parliamentary  majority  constituted  an  important 
precedent  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative;  the  king 
adopted  a  similar  course  with  regard  to  Delyannes  in  1892  and 
1897.  The  relations  with  the  portc,  however,  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  Hobart  Pasha,  with  a  Turkish  fleet,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion off  Syra.    The  Cretan  insurrection  was  finally  crushed  in 
the  spring  of  1869,  and  a  conference  of  the  powers,  which 
assembled  that  year  at  Paris,  imposed  a  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  dispute  on  Greece,  but  took  no  steps  on  behalf  of  the 
Cretans.    In  1 870  the  murder  of  several  Englishmen  by  brigands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  produced  an  unfavourable 
irr.preasion  in  Europe;  in  the  following  year  the  confiscation 
of  the  Laurion  mines,  which  had  been  ceded  to  a  Franco-Italian 
company,  provoked  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  France  and 
Italy.    In  1875.  after  an  acute  constitutional  crisis,  Charilaos 
Trikoupes,  who  but  ten  months  previously  had  been  imprisoned 
for  denouncing  the  crown  in  a  newspaper  article,  was  summoned 
to  form  a  cabinet.  This  remarkable  man,  the  only  great  states- 
man whom  modern  Greece  has  produced,  exercised  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  his  countrymen  for  the  next  twenty 
years;  had  he  been  able  to  maintain  himself  uninterruptedly 
in  power  during  that  period,  Greece  might  have  escaped  a  long 
succession  of  misfortunes.    His  principal  opponent,  Theodore 
Delyannes,  succeeded  in  rallying  a  strong  body  of  adherents, 
and  political  parties,  hitherto  divided  into  numerous  factions, 
centred  around  these  two  prominent  figures. 

In  1877  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  produced  a 
fever  of  excitement  in  Greece;  it  was  felt  that  the  quarrels 
of  the  party  leaders  compromised  the  interests  of  the 
troaiitr  country,  and  the  populace  of  Athens  insisted  on  the 
usi.  formation  of  a  coalition  cabinet.  The  "  great  "  or 
"  oecumenical  "  ministry,  as  it  was  called,  now  came 
into  existence  under  the  presidency  of  the  veteran  Kanares;  in 
reality,  however,  it  was  controlled  by  Trikoupes,  who,  recognizing 
the  unpreparcdness  of  the  country,  resolved  on  a  pacific  policy. 
The  capture  of  Plevna  by  the  Russians  brought  about  tbe  fall 
of  the  "  oecumenical "  ministry,  and  Koumoundouros  and 
Dclyanncs,  who  succeeded  to  power,  ordered  the  invasion  of 
Thcssaly.  Their  warlike  energies,  however,  were  soon  checked 
by  the  signing  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  in  which  the  claims 
of  Greece  to  an  extension  of  frontier  were  altogether  ignored. 
At  the  Berlin  congress  two  Greek  delegates  obtained  a  hearing 
on  the  proposal  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  congress  decided  that 
the  rectification  of  the  frontier  should  be  left  to  Turkey  and 
Greece,  the  mediation  of  the  powers  being  proposed  in  case  of 
non-agreement;  it  was  suggested,  however,  that  the  rectified 
frontier  should  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Pencus  on  the  east 
to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Kalamas,  opposite  tbe  southern  extremity 
of  Corfu,  00  Ihe  west.   In  1870  a  Greco-Turkish 


for  the  delimitation  met  first  at  Prevesa,  and  subsequently  at 
Constantinople,  but  its  conferences  were  without  result,  the 
Turkish  commissioners  declining  the  boundary  suggested  at 
Berlin.  Greece  then  invoked  the  arbitration  of  the  powers, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  question  was  undertaken  by  a  confer- 
ence of  ambassadors  at  Berlin  (1880).  The  line  approved  by 
the  conference  was  practically  that  suggested  by  the  congress; 
Turkey,  however,  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  Greek  army  was 
once  more  mobilized.  In  was  evident,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  powers  not  being 
prepared  to  apply  coercion  to  Turkey.  By  a  convention  signed 
at  Constantinople  in  July  1881,  the  demarcation  was  entrusted 
to  a  commission  representing  the  six  powers  and  the  two 
interested  parties.  The  line  drawn  ran  westwards  from  a  point 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Pencus  and  Platamona  to  the  summits 
of  Mounts  Kritiri  and  Zygos,  thence  following  the  course  of 
the  river  Arta  to  its  mouth.  An  area  of  13.305  square  kilometres, 
with  a  population  of  300,000  souls, was  thus  added  to  the  kingdom, 
while  Turkey  was  left  in  possession  of  Iannina,  Mclzovo  and 
most  of  Epirus.  The  ceded  territory  was  occupied  by  Greek 
troops  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  1 881  Trikoupes  came  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
party,  over  which  he  exercised  an  influence  and  authority 
hitherto  unknown  in  Greek  political  life.  With  the 
exception  of  three  brief  intervals  (May  1885  to  May  ^^oup" 
1886,  October  1800  to  February  1897,  and  a  few  t 
months  in  1893),  he  continued  in  office  for  the  next 
twelve  years.  The  reforms  which  he  introduced  during  this  period 
were  generally  of  an  unpopular  character,  and  were  loudly 
denounced  by  his  democratic  rivals;  most  of  them  were  cancelled 
during  the  intervals  when  his  opponent  Delyannes  occupied  the 
premiership.  The  same  want  of  continuity  proved  fatal  to  the 
somewhat  ambitious  financial  programme  which  he  now  inaugur- 
ated. While  pursuing  a  cautious  foreign  policy,  and  keeping 
in  control  the  rash  impetuosity  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he 
shared  to  the  full  the  national  desire  for  expansion,  but  he  looked 
to  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of 
Hellenism.  With  this  view  he  endeavoured  to  attract  foreign 
capital  to  the  country,  and  the  confidence  which  he  inspired  in 
financial  circles  abroad  enabled  him  to  contract  a  number  of 
loans  and  to  better  the  financial  situation  by  a  scries  of  con- 
versions. Under  a  stable,  wise,  and  economical  administration 
this  far-reaching  programme  might  perhaps  have  been  carried 
out  with  success,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  parly  politics  and  the 
periodical  outbursts  of  national  sentiment  rendered  its  realization 
impossible.  In  April  18S5  Trikoupes  fell  from  power,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  indignation  excited  in  Greece  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  Philippopolis  placed  Delyannes  once  more  at  the  head 
of  a  warlike  movement.  The  army  and  fleet  were  again 
mobilized  with  a  view,  to  exacting  territorial  compensation 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  Bulgaria,  and  several  conflicts  with 
the  Turkish  troops  took  place  on  the  frontier.  The  powers, 
after  repeatedly  inviting  the  Delyannes  cabinet  to  disarm, 
established  a  blockade  of  Pciraeus  and  other  Greek  ports  (8th 
May  1886),  France  alone  declining  to  co-operate  in  this  measure. 
Delyannes  resigned  (nth  May)  and  Trikoupes,  who  succeeded 
to  power,  issued  a  decree  of  disarmament  (25th  May).  Hostilities, 
however,  continued  on  the  frontier,  and  the  blockade  was  not 
raised  till  7th  June.  Trikoupes  had  now  to  face  the  serious 
financial  situation  brought  about  by  the  military  activity  of  his 
predecessor.  He  imposed  heavy  taxation,  which  the  people, 
for  the  time  at  least,  bore  without  murmuring,  and  he  continued 
to  inspire  such  confidence  abroad  that  Greek  securities  maintained 
their  price  in  the  foreign  market.  It  was  ominous,  however, 
that  a  loan  which  he  issued  in  1890  was  only  partially  covered. 
Meanwhile  the  Cretan  difficulty  had  become  once  more  a  source 
of  trouble  to  Greece.  In  1889  Trikoupes  was  grossly  deceived 
by  the  Turkish  government,  which,  after  inducing  him  to 
dissuade  the  Cretans  from  opposing  the  occupation  of  certain 
fortified  posts,  Issued  a  firman  annulling  many  important 
provisions  in  tbe  constitution  of  the  island.  The  indignation 
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in  Greece  was  intense,  and  popular  discontent  was  increased 
by  the  success  of  the  Bulgarians  in  obtaining  the  exequatur  of 
the  sultan  for  a  number  of  bishops  in  Macedonia.  In  the 
autumn  of  1800  Trikoupes  was  beaten  at  the  elections,  and 
Delyannes,  who  had  promised  the  people  a  radical  reform  of 
the  taxation,  succeeded  to  power.  He  proved  unequal,  however, 
to  cope  with  the  financial  difficulty,  which  now  became  urgent : 
and  the  king,  perceiving  that  a  crisis  was  imminent,  dismissed 
him  and  recalled  Trikoupes.  The  hope  of  averting  national 
bankruptcy  depended  on  the  possibility  of  raising  a  ban  by 
which  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  might  be 
arrested,  but  foreign  financiers  demanded  guarantees  which 
seemed  likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  Greek  susceptibilities;  an 
agitation  was  raised  at  Athens,  and  Trikoupes  suddenly  resigned 
(May  1803).  His  conduct  at  this  juncture  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  some  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  between  him 
and  the  king.  The  Sotiropoulos-Rhallcs  ministry  which  followed 
effected  a  temporary  settlement  with  the  national  creditors, 
but  Trikoupes,  returning  to  power  in  the  autumn,  at  once 
annulled  the  arrangement.  He  now  proceeded  to  a  series  of 
arbitrary  measures  which  provoked  the  severest  criticism 
throughout  Europe  and  exposed  Greece  to  the  determined 
hos:  ility  of  Germany.  A  law  was  hastily  passed  which  deprived 
the  creditors  of  70%  of  their  interest,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
■revenues  conceded  to  the  monopoly  bondholders  were  seized 
(December  1893).  Long  negotiations  followed,  resulting  in  an 
arrangement  which  was  subsequently  reversed  by  the  German 
bondholders.  In  January  1895  Trikoupes  resigned  office,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  crown  prince  on  a 
question  of  military  discipline.  His  popularity  had  vanished, 
his  health  was  shattered,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  his 
political  career.  His  death  at  Cannes  (nth  April  1896),  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  national  convulsion,  deprived  Greece  of  his 
masterly  guidance  and  sober  judgment  at  a  critical  moment 
in  her  history. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Athens  on  23rd  April,  while  the  city 
was  still  decorated  with  flags  and  garlands  after  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  games.  The  revival  of  the  ancient 
festival,  which  drew  together  multitudes  of  Greeks 
from  abroad,  led  to  a  lively  awakening  of  the  national 
sentiment,  hitherto  depressed  by  the  economic  mis- 
fortunes of  the  kingdom,  and  a  secret  patriotic  society,  known 
as  the  Eiknikt  Hetaerea,  began  to  develop  prodigious  activity, 
enrolling  members  from  every  rank  of  life  and  establishing 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world.  The  society  had 
been  founded  in  1894,  by  a  handful  of  young  officers  who  con- 
sidered that  the  military  organization  of  the  country  was 
neglected  by  the  government;  its  principal  aim  was  the  pre- 
paration of  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Macedonia,  which, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  reconciliation 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  with  Russia,  seemed  likely  to  be  withdrawn 
for  ever  from  the  domain  of  Greek  irredentism.  The  outbreak 
of  another  insurrection  in  Crete  supplied  the  means  of  creating 
a  diversion  for  Turkey  while  the  movement  in  Macedonia  was 
being  matured;  arms  and  volunteers  were  shipped  to  the 
island,  but  the  society  was  as  yet  unable  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
government,  and  Delyannes,  who  had  succeeded  Trikoupes  in 
1895.  loyally  aided  the  powers  in  the  restoration  of  order  by 
advising  the  Cretans  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1896.  The 
appearance  of  strong  insurgent  bands  in  Macedonia  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  testified  to  the  activity  of  the  society  and 
provoked  the  remonstrances  of  the  powers,  while  the  spread 
of  its  propaganda  in  the  army  led  to  the  issue  of  a  royal  rescript 
announcing  grand  military  manoeuvres,  the  formation  of  a 
standing  camp,  and  the  rearmament  of  the  troops  with  a  new 
weapon  (6th  December).  The  objects  of  the  society  were 
effectually  furthered  by  the  evident  determination  of  the  porte 
to  evade  the  application  of  the  stipulated  reforms  in  Crete;  the 
Cretan  Christians  lost  patience,  and  indignation  was  widespread 
in  Greece.  Emissaries  of  the  society  were  despatched  to  the 
island,  and  affairs  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  an  outbreak 
at  Caoca  on  4th  February  1897.   The  Turkish  troops  fixed  on 
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the  Christians,  thousands  of  whom  took  refuge  * 
of  the  powers,  and  a  portion  of  the  town  was  consumed  b) 

Delyannes  now  announced  that  the  government 
abandoned  the  policy  of  abstention.  On  the  6th  two 
were  despatched  to  Canca,  and  on  the  10th  a  torpedo 
flotilla,  commanded  by  Prince  George,  left  Peiraeus 
amid  tumultuous  demonstrations.  The  ostensible  object 
of  these  measures  was  the  protection  of  Greek  subjects 
in  Crete,  and  Delyannes  was  still  anxious  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  Turkey,  but  the  Ethnikf  Hetaerea  had  found 
means  to  influence  several  members  of  the  ministry  and  to  alarm 
the  king.  Prince  George,  who  had  received  orders  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  Turkish  reinforcements  on  the  island,  soon  with- 
drew from  Cretan  waters  owing  to  the  decisive  attitude  adopted 
by  the  commanders  of  the  international  squadron.  A  note  was 
now  addressed  by  the  government  to  the  powers,  dttkr.-i 
that  Greece  could  no  longer  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  events 
in  Crete,  and  on  the  tjthof  February  a  force  of  1 500  men.  under 
Colonel  Vassos,  embarked  at  Peiraeus.  On  the  same  day  a 
Greek  warship  fired  on  a  Turkish  steam  yacht  which  was  convey- 
ing troops  from  Candia  to  Sitia.  Landing  near  Canca  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  Colonel  Vassos  issued  a  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  occupation  of  Crete  in  the  name  of  Ring  George.  He 
had  received  orders  to  expel  the  Turkish  garrisons  from  the 
fortresses,  but  his  advance  on  Canca  was  arrested  by  the  inter- 
national occupation  of  that  town,  and  after  a  few  engagement 
with  the  Turkish  troops  and  irregulars  he  withdrew  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Proposals  for  the  coercion  of  Greece  woe 
now  put  forward  by  Germany,  but  Great  Britain  declined  t» 
take  action  until  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  wifj 
regard  to  the  future  government  of  Crete.  Eventually  (2nd 
March)  collective  notes  were  addressed  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
governments  announcing  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  (it 
Crete  could  in  no  case  in  present  circumstances  be  annexed  to 
Greece;  (a)  in  view  of  the  delays  caused  by  Turkey  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  reforms,  Crete  should  be  endowed  with  an  efiectm 
autonomous  administration,  calculated  to  ensure  it  a  separate 
government ,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  Greece  was  a: 
the  same  time  summoned  to  remove  its  army  and  fleet  wiika 
the  space  of  six  days,  and  Turkey  was  warned  that  its  troops 
must  for  the  present  be  concentrated  in  the  fortified  tons  aaJ 
ultimately  withdrawn  from  the  island.  The  act  too  of  the  powers 
produced  the  utmost  exasperation  at  Athens;  the  popular 
demanded  war  with  Turkey  and  the  annexation  of  Crete,  aai 
the  government  drew  up  a  reply  to  the  powers  in  which,  made 
expressing  the  conviction  that  autonomy  would  prove  a  faJsje 
it  indicated  ils  readiness  to  withdraw  some  of  the  ships,  bat 
declined  to  recall  the  army.  A  suggestion  that  the  troops  oigii 
receive  a  European  mandate  for  the  preservation  oi  order  d 
the  island  proved  unacceptable  to  the  powers,  owing  to  the 
aggressive  action  of  Colonel  Vassos  after  his  arrival  Manvhue 
troops,  volunteers  and  munitions  of  war  were  hnrricdJy 
despatched  to  the  Turkish  frontier  in  anticipation  of  an  inter- 
national blockade  of  the  Greek  ports,  but  the  powers  contented 
themselves  with  a  pacific  blockade  of  Crete,  and  miLtaxy  pre- 
parations went  on  unimpeded. 

While  the  powers  dallied,  the  danger  of  war  increased;  oa 
J9th  March  the  crown  prince  assumed  command  of  the  Creel 
troops  in  Thessaly,  and  a  few  days  later  hostilities  <r} 
were  precipitated  by  the  irregular  forces  of  the  Ethnike 
Hetaerea,  which  attacked  several  Turkish  outposts 
near  C>  re  vena.  According  to  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  subse- 
quently published  by  the  society,  this  invasion  received  tb* 
previous  sanction  of  the  prime  minister.  On  17  th  April  Ttrter 
declared  war.  The  disastrous  campaign  which  followed  wa>  «f 
short  duration,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  t>» 
Greeks  had  greatly  underrated  the  military  strength  of  '.be* 
opponents  (see  Greco-Tubkish  War).  After  the  evac-oati* 
of  Larissa  on  the  24th,  great  discontent  prevailed  at  A:  hew 
Delyannes  was  invited  by  the  king  to  resign,  but  refusing  to  Je 
so  was  dismissed  (29th  April).  His  successor,  RhaUes.  afte: 
recalling  the  army  from  Crete  (9th  May)  invoked  the  1 
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of  the  powers,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  19th  of 
that  month.  Thus  ended  an  unfortunate  enterprise,  which 
was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  discord  among  the  powers 
would  lead  to  a  European  war  and  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey. 
Creek  interference  in  Crete  had  at  least  the  result  of  compelling 
Europe  to  withdraw  the  island  for  ever  from  Turkish  rule.  The 
conditions  of  peace  put  forward  by  Turkey  included  a  war 
indemnity  of  £10,000,000  and  the  retention  of  Thcssaly,  the 
Utter  demand,  however,  was  resolutely  opposed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  indemnity  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
£4 ,000,000.  The  terms  agreed  to  by  the  powers  were  rejected 
by  Rhallcs;  the  chamber,  however,  refused  him  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  King  George  summoned  Zaimcs  to  power 
(October  3).  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed 
at  Constantinople  on  the  6th  of  December,  contained  a  provision 
for  a  slight  modification  of  the  frontier,  designed  to  afford 
Turkey  certain  strategical  advantages;  the  delimitation  was 
carried  out  by  a  commission  composed  of  military  delegates  of 
the  powers  and  representatives  of  the  interested  parties.  The 
evacuation  of  Thcssaly  by  the  Turkish  troops  was  completed 
in  June  1898.  An  immediate  result  of  the  war  was  the  institution 
of  an  international  financial  commission  at  Athens,  charged  with 
the  control  of  certain  revenues  assigned  to  the  service  of  the 
national  debt.  The  state  of  the  country  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  was  deplorable;  the  towns  of  northern  Greece  and 
the  islands  were  crowded  with  destitute  refugees  from  Thessaly; 
violent  recriminations  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  the  position  of 
the  dynasty  seemed  endangered.  A  reaction,  however,  set  in, 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  King  George  (28th 
February  1808),  whose  great  services  to  the  nation  in  obtaining 
favourable  terms  from  the  powers  began  to  receive  general 
recognition.  In  the  following  summer  the  king  made  a  lour 
through  the  country,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiasm.  In  the  autumn  the  powers,  on  the  initiative  of 
Russia,  decided  to  entrust  Prince  George  of  Greece  with  the 
government  of  Crete;  on  26th  November  an  intimation  that 
the  prince  had  been  appointed  high  commissioner  in  the  island 
was  formally  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Athens,  and  on  21st 
December  he  landed  in  Crete  amid  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
(see  Crete). 

In  April  1809  Zaimes  gave  way  to  Theotokes,  the  chief  of 
the  Trikoupisl  party,  who  introduced  various  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  justice  and  other  reforms  includ- 
**"-  ins  a  measure  transferring  the  administration  of  the 
army  ,rom  tnc  minister  of  war  to  the  crown  prince. 
In  May  1001  a  meeting  took  place  at  Abbazia,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  A ustro- Hungarian  government,  between  King 
George  and  King  Charles  of  Rumania  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  Grace o- Rumanian  understanding  directed  against  the  growth 
of  Slavonic,  and  especially  Bulgarian,  influence  in  Macedonia. 
The  compact,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short-lived  owing 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  Rumanian  propaganda  among  the 
semi-Hellcnized  VLachs  of  Macedonia.  In  November  riots  took 
place  at  Athens,  the  patriotic  indignation  of  the  university 
students  and  the  populace  being  excited  by  the  issue  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospels  into  modern  Greek  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
The  publication  was  attributed  to  Panslavist  intrigues 
st  Greek  supremacy  over  the  Orthodox  populations  of 
the  East,  and  the  archbishop  of  Athens  was  compelled  to  resign. 
Theotokes,  whose  life  was  attempted,  retired  from  power,  and 
Zaimes  formed  a  cabinet.  In  1902  the  progress  of  the  Bulgarian 
movement  in  Macedonia  once  more  caused  great  irritation  in 
Greece,  Zaimes,  having  been  defeated  at  the  elections  in 
December,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dclyanncs,  whose 
popularity  had  not  been  permanently  impaired  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  war.  Dclyanncs  now  undertook  to  carry  out  extensive 
economic  reforms,  and  introduced  a  measure  restoring  the 
control  of  the  army  to  the  ministry  of  war.  He  failed,  however, 
to  carry  out  his  programme,  and,  being  deserted  by  a  section 
of  his  followers,  resigned  in  June  1003,  when  Theotokes  again 
became  prime  minister.  The  new  cabinet  resigned  within  a 
month  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  disturbances  in  the  currant  - 


growing  districts,  and  Rhalles  took  office  for  the  second  time 
(July  8).  The  Bulgarian  insurrection  in  Macedonia  during  the 
autumn  caused  great  excitement  in  Athens,  and  Rhallcs  adopted 
a  policy  of  friendship  with  Turkey  (sec  Macedonia).  The 
co-operation  of  the  Greek  party  in  Macedonia  with  the  Turkish 
authorities  exposed  it  to  the  vengeance  of  the  insurgents,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  number  of  Greek  bands  were  sent  into 
that  country.  The  campaign  of  retaliation  was  continued  in 
subsequent  years. 

In  December  Rhalles,  who  had  lost  the  support  of  the 
Delyannist  party,  was  replaced  by  Theotokes,  who  promu 
a  scheme  of  army  reorganization,  introduced  various 
economics  and  imposed  fresh  taxation.  In  December  ' 
the  government  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  confidence 
and  Dclyanncs  once  more  became  prime  minister,  obtaining  a 
considerable  majority  in  the  elections  which  followed  (March 
1905),  but  on  the  13th  of  June  he  was  assassinated.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rhalles,  who  effected  a  settlement  of  the  currant 
question  and  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  Turkey  in  regard 
to  Macedonia. 

In  the  autumn  anti-Greek  demonstrations  in  Rumania  led 
to  a  rupture  of  relations  with  that  country.  In  December  the 
ministry  resigned  owing  to  an  adverse  vote  of  the  chamltcr, 
and  Theotokes  formed  a  cabinet.  The  new  government,  as  a 
preliminary  to  military  and  naval  reorganization,  introduced 
a  law  directed  against  the  candidature  of  military  officers  for 
parliament.  Owing  to  obstruction  practised  by  the  military 
members  of  the  chamber  a  dissolution  took  place,  and  at  the 
subsequent  elections  (April  1006)  Theotokes  secured  a  large 
majority.  In  the  autumn  various  excesses  committed  against 
the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria  in  reprisal  for  the  depredations  of  the 
Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  caused  great  indignation  in  Greece, 
but  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  not 
suspended.  On  the  26th  of  September  Prince  George,  who  had 
resigned  the  high  commissioncrship  of  Crete,  returned  to  Athens; 
the  designation  of  his  successors  was  accorded  by  the  protecting 
powers  to  King  George  as  a  satisfaction  to  Greek  national  senti- 
ment (see  Crete).  The  great  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
G  reck  ba  nds  in  Macedonia  during  t  he  following  spring  and  summer 
led  to  the  delivery  of  a  Turkish  note  at  Athens  (July  1907), 
which  was  supported  by  representations  of  the  powers. 

In  October  1908  the  proclamation  by  the  Cretan  assembly  of 
union  with  Greece  threatened  fresh  complications,  the  cautious 
attitude  of  the  Greek  government  leading  to  an  agitation  in  the 
army,  which  came  to  a  bead  in  1909.  On  the  18th  of  July  a 
popular  demonstration  against  his  Cretan  policy  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Theotokes,  whose  successor,  Rhalles,  announced 
a  programme  of  military  and  economical  reform.  The  army, 
however,  took  matters  into  its  own  hands,  and  on  the  2jrd  of 
August  Rhallcs  was  replaced  by  Mavromichalcs,  the  nominee  of 
the  "  Military  League."  For  the  next  six  months  constitutional 
government  was  practically  superseded  by  that  of  the  League, 
and  for  a  while  the  crown  itself  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  The 
influence  of  the  League,  however,  rapidly  declined;  army  and 
navy  quarrelled;  and  a  fresh  coup  d'tial  at  the  beginning  of  1910 
failed  of  its  effect,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  king.  On  the  7th 
of  February  Mavromichalcs  resigned,  and  his  successor,  Dra- 
goumis,  accepting  the  Cretan  leader  Venexelo's  suggestion  of  a 
national  assembly,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  League  to 
dissolve  (March  20)  on  receiving  the  king's  assurance  that  such 
an  assembly  would  be  convened.  On  the  31st,  accordingly. 
King  George  formally  proclaimed  the  convocation  of  a  national 
assembly  to  deal  with  the  questions  at  issue. 

Authorities. — Finlay.  Iliitory  of  Greece  (Oxford,  1877);  K.  N. 
Satha*.  M«*uu»u4  0t4A«*4an|  (7  VQta,,  Venice,  1872-1894);  and 
MrT]M«;«  'EXAqnnt  t*To*f««.  Documents  inidtti  reialifi  dl  histoire  4u 
moyen  dte  (9  volv.  Pari*.  1880-1890);  Sp.  Trikou|*-s.  'I<rro(J«  »« 
'KXXipwTf  Hwnrrlotut  (4  vols..  3rd  cd..  Allien*.  1888);  K. 
Paparrhcgopoulos,  'l»rop{»  rov  'KXXqruov  (5  vols.,  4th  Cd., 

Athc-ns,  1903);  I.  Philemon,  At*l*ior  urropcAr  rtpl  r^i  'KXXifruvt 
rr«ra«Ti»twt  (Athens,  1859-1861 ) ;  P.  Kuntoyanncn,  Oi  "EXXqrri  ««r 4 
rim  wpirrar  iwl  AUar<ponf<  'Pwoeorm-fMuir  »AXmor  (Athcn*.  1903); 
D.  G.  Kampouroglos.  'IrropU  T£m  'A#v«i«r.  Tmmmtfmrlm,  14S8-1687 
(J  vol*.  Athens,  1889-1890) ;  and  Mi^.i.       irropUt  rim  -A*mW 
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(j  vol*.,  Athens.  18*9-1892) ;  CEAtavrogiannes,  Impl*  rur  'Io»io» 
ri^iM,  1797-18IS  U  vols..  Athens.  1H89);  P.  Karolidea.  "leropia  roi> 
1814-1*0;  (Athens,  iSqI-I^J),  E.  Ky  naiades.  'IittopJ« 
roO  ffv-rxpcufv  'KXAipnii>io5  i8.V2-lfoi  (2  vols.,  Athens,  1892):  G 
Konrtaiitinides.'lffropia  rwv  'A^t«j» 4r4  Xptirrov  >i»4«ui  M«xpJ  ro» 
(2nd  cJ..  Athens,  i&fi)-  D.  Bikclas,  La  Grid  byzautttu  el  modetne 
(Pans.  (J-  D.  B.) 

GREEK  ART.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  of  Greek  art  and  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  that  history  In  any  broad  view  of  history,  the 
products  of  the  various  arts  practised  by  a  people  constitute  an 
objective  and  most  important  record  of  the  spirit  of  that  people. 
But  all  nations  have  not  excelled  in  the  same  way:  some  have 
found  their  best  expression  in  architecture,  some  in  music,  some 
in  poetry.  The  Greeks  most  fully  embodied  their  ideas  in  two 
ways,  first  in  their  splendid  literature,  both  prose  and  verse,  and 
secondly,  in  their  plastic  and  pictorial  art,  in  which  matter  they 
have  remained  to  our  days  among  the  greatest  instructors  of 
mankind.  The  three  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
were  brought  by  them  into  a  focus;  and  by  their  aid  they  pro- 
duced a  visible  splendour  of  public  life  such  as  has  perhaps  been 
nowhere  else  attained. 

The  volume  of  the  remains  of  Greek  civilization  is  so  vast,  and 
the  learning  with  which  these  have  been  discussed  is  so  ample, 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  give  in  a  work  like  the  present 
any  complete  account  of  either.  Rather  we  shall  be  frankly 
eclectic,  choosing  for  consideration  such  results  of  Greek  art 
as  arc  most  noteworthy  and  most  characteristic.  In  some  cases 
it  will  be  possible  to  give  a  reference  to  a  more  detailed  treat- 
ment of  particular  monuments  in  these  volumes  under  the 
heading  of  the  places  to  which  they  belong.  Architectural 
detail  is  relegated  to  Akcuitccture  and  allied  architectural 
articles.  Coins  (see  Numismatics)  and  gems  (sec  Gems)  arc 
treated  apart,  as  arc  vases  (Ceramics),  and  in  the  bibliography 
which  closes  this  article  an  effort  is  made  to  direct  those  who 
wish  for  further  information  in  any  particular  branch  of  our 
subject. 

1.  The  Rediscovery  of  Creek  Art .— The  visible  works  of  Greek 
architect,  sculptor  and  painter,  accumulated  in  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  until  the  Roman  conquest.  And  111  spite 
of  the  ravages  of  conquering  Roman  generals,  and  the  more 
systematic  dcspoilings  of  the  emperors,  we  know  that  when 
Pausanias  visited  Greece,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  it  was  from 
coast  to  coast  a  museum  of  works  of  art  of  all  ages.  But  the  tide 
soon  turned.  Works  of  originality  were  no  longer  produced,  and 
a  succession  of  disasters  gradually  obliterated  those  of  previous 
ages.  In  the  course  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  invasions  from 
the  north,  or  in  consequence  of  earthquakes,  very  frequent  in 
Greece,  the  splendid  cities  and  temples  fell  into  ruins;  and 
with  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  in  1 204  the  last 
great  collection  of  works  of  Greek  sculpture  disappeared.  But 
while  paintings  decayed,  and  works  in  metal  were  melted  down, 
many  marble  buildings  and  statues  survived,  at  least  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  while  tcrra-cotta  is 
decay. 

With  the  Renaissance  attention  was  directed  to  the  extant 
remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art;  as  early  as  the  15th  century 
collect  ions  of  ancient  sculpturc.coinsand  gems  began  tobeformed 
in  Italy ;  and  in  the  i6lh  the  enthusiasm  spread  to  Germany  and 
France.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  collect  antiques  from  Italy  and  Asia  Minor: 
his  marbles  arc  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford. 
Systematic  travel  in  Greece  for  the  discovery  of  buildings  and 
works  of  art  was  begun  by  Spon  and  Wheler  (1675-1676);  and 
the  discovery  of  Pompeii  in  1748  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  ancient  art. 

But  though  kings  delighted  to  form  galleries  of  ancient  statues, 
and  the  ureal  Italian  artists  of  the  Renaissance  drew  from  them 
inspiration  for  their  paintings  and  bronzes,  the  first  really 
critical  appreciation  of  Greek  art  belongs  to  Winckelmann 
(Geschuhlt  drr  Kunst  dts  Alterlums,  1764).  The  monuments 
accessible  to  Winckelmann  were  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  we  now  possess,  and  in  fact  mostly  works  of  inferior  merit: 


but  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  historical  method  into  the 
treatment  of  ancient  art,  and  to  show  how  it  embodied  the 
ideas  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  ancient  world.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lcssing,  and  the  waves  of  thought  and  feeling  set 
in  motion  by  these  two  affected  the  cultivated  class  in  all  cations, 
—they  inspired  in  particular  Goethe  in  Germany  and  Lord  Bjn* 
in  England. 

The  second  stage  in  the  recovery  of  Greek  art  begins  with  the 
permission  accorded  by  the  Porte  to  Lord  Elgin  in  ifcoc  to  re- 
move to  England  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  Parthcnoc 
and  other  buildings  of  Athens.  These  splendid  works,  ifier 
various  vicissitudes,  became  the  property  of  the  English  natjca, 
and  arc  now  the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  The 
sight  of  them  was  a  revelation  to  critics  and  artists,  accustoascd 
only  to  the  base  copies  which  nil  the  Italian  galleries,  and  a  nc* 
epoch  in  the  appreciation  of  Greek  art  began.  English  *ud 
German  savants,  among  whom  Cockerell  and  Stackelberg  »ere 
conspicuous,  recovered  the  glories  of  the  temples  of  Aegini  and 
Bassae.  Leake  and  Ross,  and  later  Curtius.  journeyed  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Greece,  identifying  ancient  sites  txd 
studying  the  monuments  which  were  above  ground.  Ross  re- 
const  ructcd  t  he  temple  of  Athena  Nike  on  the  Acropolis  of  Atbess 
'from  fragments  rescued  from  a  Turkish  bastion. 

Meantime  more  methodical  exploration  brought  to  light  ike 
remains  of  remarkable  civilizations  in  Asia,  not  only  in  the  vjDct 
of  the  Euphrates,  but  in  Lycia.  whence  Sir  Charles 
brought  to  London  the  remains  of  noteworthy  tombs, 
which  the  so-called  Harpy  Monument  and  Ncrrid  Menu 
take  the  first  place  Still  more  important  were  th 
derived  from  the  excavations  of  Sir  Charles  Newton,  who  in  the 
years  1852-1850  resided  as  consul  in  Asia  Minor,  and  explored 
the  sites  of  the  mausoleum  at  Halicarn&ssus  arid  the  shrine  at 
Dcmcter  at  Cnidus  Pullan  at  Pricne,  and  Wood  at  Epbesusabo 
made  fruitful  excavations. 

The  next  landmark  is  set  by  the  German  excavations  at 
Olympta  (1876  and  foil  ),  which  not  only  were  conducted  with 
a  scientific  completeness  before  unknown,  and  at  great  cost,  bat 
also  established  the  principle  that  in  future  all  the  results  of 
excavations  in  Greece  must  remain  in  the  country,  the  right  of 
tirsl  publication  only  remaining  with  the  explorers.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  almost  the  only  certain 
original  of  a  great  Greek  sculptor  which  we  possess,  has  fur- 
nished a  new  and  invaluable  fulcrum  for  the  study  of  ancient  art. 
In  emulation  of  the  achievements  of  the  Germans  at  Olyrnpi*, 
the  Greek  archaeological  society  methodically  excavated  tfce 
Athenian  acropolis,  and  Were  rewarded  by  boding  numerous 
statues  and  fragments  of  pediments  belonging  to  the  age  of 
Pcisistratus.  an  age  when  the  promise  of  art  was  in  full  b*c\ 
More  recently  French  explorers  have  made  a  very  tborocji 
examination  of  the  site  of  Delphi,  and  have  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing almost  complete  two  small  treasuries,  those  of  the  people  of 
Athens  and  of  Cnidus  or  Siphnos,  the  latter  of  6ib-cet;t«ry 
Ionian  work,  and  adorned  with  extremely  important  sculpture- 
No  other  site  of  the  same  importance  as  Athens,  Otympia  a»i 
Delphi  remains  for  excavation  in  Greece  proper.  But  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  at  Tcgca,  Corinth,  Sparta  and  on  a  number 
of  other  ancient  sites,  striking  and  important  monuments  hare 
come  to  light.  And  at  the  same  time  monuments  already  known 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  the  temples  of  Pacstum.  Selinus  and 
Agrigentum  have  been  re-examined  with  fuller  knowledge  tod 
better  system.  Only  Asia  Minor,  under  the  influence  of  Turkish 
rule,  has  remained  a  country  where  systematic  exploration  is 
difficult.  Something,  however,  has  been  accomplished  atEpbeses. 
Pricne,  Assos  and  Miletus,  and  great  works  of  sculpture  sucfc  » 
the  reliefs  of  the  great  altar  at  Pergamum,  now  at  Berlin,  and  the 
splendid  sarcophagi  from  Sidon,  now  at  Constantinople,  show 
what  might  be  expected  from  methodic  investigation  of  the 
wealthy  Greek  cities  of  Asia. 

From  furt  her  excavations  at  Herculaneum  we  may  expect  • 
rich  harvest  of  works  of  art  of  the  highest  class,  such  as  have 
already  been  found  in  the  excavations  on  that  site  in  the  pa». 
and  the  building  operations  at  Rome  are  constantly 
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to  light  fine  statues  brought  from  Greece  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  which  are  now  placed  in  the  collections  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

The  work  of  explorers  on  Creek  sites  requires  as  its  comple- 
ment and  corrective  much  labour  in  the  great  museums  of 
Europe.  As  museum  work  apart  from  exploration  tends  to 
dilettantism  and  pedantry,  so  exploration  by  itself  does  not 
produce  reasoned  knowledge.  When  a  Dew  building,  a  great 
original  statue,  a  scries  of  vases  is  discovered,  these  have  to  be 
fitted  in  to  the  existing  frame  of  our  knowledge;  and  it  is  by 
such  fitting  in  that  the  edifice  of  knowledge  is  enlarged.  In  all 
the  museums  and  universities  of  Europe  the  fresh  examination 
of  new  monuments,  the  study  of  style  and  subject,  and  attempts 
to  work  out  points  in  the  history  of  ancient  art,  arc  incessantly 
going  on.  Such  archaeological  work  is  an  important  clement  in 
the  gradual  education  of  the  world,  and  is  fruitful,  quite  apart 
from  the  particular  results  attained,  because  it  encourages  a 
method  of  thought.  Archaeology,  dealing  with  things  which 
can  be  seen  and  handled,  yet  being  a  species  of  historic  study, 
lies  on  tbe  borderland  between  the  province  of  natural  science 
and  that  of  historic  science,  and  furnishes  a  bridge  whereby  the 
methods  of  investigation  proper  to  physical  and  biological  study 
may  pass  into  the  human  field. 

These  investigation*  and  studies  are  recorded,  partly  in  hooks,  but 
more  particularly  in  papers  in  learned  journals  (sec  bibliography), 
such  as  the  Mitlriluntrn  of  the  German  Institute,  and  the  English 
Journal  cj  IlrlttKU  Studies. 

An  example  or  two  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  recent  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  art. 

To  begin  with  architecture.  Each  of  the  palmary  sites  of 
which  we  have  spoken  has  rendered  up  examples  of  early  Greek 
temples.  At  Olympia  there  is  the  Heracum,  earliest  of  known 
temples  of  Greece  proper,  which  clearly  shows  the  process 
whereby  stone  gradually  superseded  wood  as  a  constructive 
material.  At  Delphi  the  explorers  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  put  together  the  treasuries  of  the  Cnidians  (or 
Siphnians)  and  of  the  Athenians.  The  former  (sec  fig.  17)  is  a 
gem  of  early  Ionic  art,  with  two  Caryatid  figures  in  front  in  the 
place  of  columns,  and  adorned  with  tbe  most  delicate  tracery 
tod  fine  reliefs.  On  the  Athenian  acropolis  very  considerable 
remains  have  been  found  of  temples  which  were  destroyed  by 
tbe  Persians  when  they  temporarily  occupied  the  site  in  480  B.C. 
And  recently  the  ever-renewed  study  of  the  Ercchtheura  has 
resulted  in  a  restoration  of  its  original  form  more  valuable  and 
trustworthy  than  any  previously  made. 

In  the  field  of  sculpture  recent  discoveries  have  been  too  many 
and  too  important  to  be  mentioned  at  any  length.  One  instance 
may  serve  to  mark  the  rapidity  of  our  advance.  When  the 
remains  of  the  Mausoleum  were  brought  to  London  from  the 
excavations  begun  by  Sir  Charles  Newton  in  1856  we  knew  from 
Pliny  that  four  great  sculptors,  Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Leocharcs  and 
Timothcus,  had  worked  on  the  sculpture;  but  we  knew  of  these 
artists  bttle  more  than  the  names.  At  present  we  possess  many 
fragments  of  two  pediments  at  Tegca  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Scopas,  wc  have  a  basis  with  reliefs  signed  by  Bryaxis,  we 
have  identified  a  group  in  the  Vatican  museum  as  a  copy  of  the 
Ganymede  of  Leoehares,  and  wc  have  pedi  mental  remains  from 
Epidaurus  which  wc  know  from  inscriptional  evidence  to  be 
cither  the  works  of  Timothcus  or  made  from  his  models.  Any  one 
can  judge  how  enormously  our  power  of  criticising  the  Mausoleum 
sculptures,  and  of  comparing  them  with  contemporary  monu- 
ments, has  increased. 

In  regard  to  ancient  painting  we  can  of  course  expect  no  such 
fresh  illumination.  Many  important  wall-paintings  of  the  Roman 
age  have  been  found  at  Rome  and  Pompeii:  but  wc  have  no 
certain  or  even  probable  work  of  any  great  Greek  painter.  Wc 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  studying  the  colouring  of  reliefs, 
such  as  those  of  the  sarcophagi  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
drawings  on  vases,  in  order  to  get  some  notion  of  the  composition 
and  drawing  of  painted  scenes  in  the  great  age  of  Greece.  As 
to  the  portraits  of  the  Roman  a^c  painted  on  wood  which  have 
come  in  considerable  quantities  from  Egypt,  they  stand  at  a  far 


lower  level  than  even  the  paintings  of  Pompeii.  The  number  of 
our  vase-paintings,  however,  increases  steadily,  and  whole 
classes,  such  as  the  early  vases  of  Ionia,  are  being  marked  off 
from  the  crowd,  and  so  becoming  available  for  use  in  illustrating 
the  history  of  Hellenic  civilization. 

'  The  study  of  Greek  art  is  thus  one  which  is  eminently  pro- 
gressive. It  has  over  the  study  of  Greek  literature  the  immense 
advantage  that  its  materials  increase  far  more  rapidly.  And  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  a  sound  and  methodic 
study  of  Greek  art  is  quite  as  indispensable  as  a  foundation  for 
an  artistic  and  archaeological  education  as  the  study  of  Greek 
poets  and  orators  is  as  a  basis  of  literary'  education.  The  extreme 
simplicity  and  thorough  rationality  of  Greek  art  make  it  an 
unrivalled  field  for  the  training  and  exercise  of  the  faculties 
which  go  to  the  making  of  the  art -critic  and  art  historian. 

2  The  General  Principles  of  Greek  Art.— Before  proceeding 
to  sketch  the  history  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  Greek  art,  it  is 
desirable  briefly  to  set  forth  the  principles  which  underlie  it 
(sec  also  P.  Gardner's  Grammar  0/  Greek  Art). 

As  the  literature  of  Greece  is  composed  in  a  particular  language, 
the  grammar  and  the  syntax  of  which  have  to  be  studied  before 
the  works  in  poetry  and  prose  can  be  read,  so  Greek  works  of  art 
are  composed  in  what  may  be  called  an  artistic  language.  To 
the  accidence  of  a  grammar  may  be  compared  the  mere  technique 
of  sculpture  and  painting:  to  the  syntax  of  a  grammar  corre- 
spond the  principles  of  composition  and  grouping  of  individual 
figures  into  a  relief  or  picture.  By  means  of  the  rules  of  this 
grammar  the  Greek  artist  threw  into  form  the  ideas  which 
belonged  to  him  as  a  personal  or  a  racial  possession. 

Wc  may  mention  first  some  of  the  more  external  conditions 
of  Greek  art;  next,  some  of  those  which  the  Greek  spirit  posited 
for  itself. 

No  nation  is  in  its  works  wholly  free  from  the  domination  of 
climate  and  geographical  position;  least  of  all  a  people  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  influence  of  the  outer  world  as  the  Greeks.  They 
lived  in  a  land  where  the  soil  was  dry  and  rocky,  far  less  hospitable 
to  vegetation  than  that  of  western  Europe,  white  on  all  sides 
the  horizon  of  the  land  was  bounded  by  hard  and  jagged  lines 
of  mountain.  The  sky  was  extremely  clear  and  bright,  sunshine 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  almost  perpetual,  and  storms,  which 
arc  more  than  passing  gales,  rare.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these 
natural  features  that  temples  and  other  buildings  should  be 
simple  in  form  and  bounded  by  clear  lints.  Such  forms  as 
the  cube,  the  oblong,  the  cylinder,  the  triangle,  the  pyramid 
abound  in  their  constructions.  Just  as  in  Switzerland  the  gables 
of  the  chalets  match  the  pine-clad  slopes  and  lofty  summits  of 
the  mountains,  so  in  Greece,  amid  barer  hills  of  less  elevation, 
thcGrcek  temple  looks  thoroughly  in  place.  But  itsconstruction 
is  related  not  only  to  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  also  to  the 
character  of  the  race.  M.  Emile  Boutmy,  in  his  interesting 
Philosophic  de  V  architecture  en  Greet,  has  shown  how  the  temple 
is  a  triumph  of  tbe  senses  and  the  intellect,  not  primarily 
emotional,  but  showing  in  every  part  definite  purpose  and 
design.  It  also  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  love  of 
balance,  of  symmetry,  of  a  mathematical  proportion  of  parts  and 
correctness  of  curvature  which  belong  to  the  Greek  artist. 

The  purposes  of  a  Greek  temple  may  be  readily  judged  from 
its  plan  Primarily  it  was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  whose  statue 
dwell  in  it  as  men  dwell  in  their  own  houses.  Hence  the  cclla 
or  ncos  is  the  central  feature  of  the  building.  Here  was  placed 
the  image  to  which  worship  was  brought,  while  the  treasures 
belonging  to  the  god  wete  disposed  partly  in  the  cclla  itself, 
partly  in  a  kind  of  treasury  which  often  existed,  as  in  the 
Parthenon,  behind  the  cclla.  There  was  in  large  temples  a 
porch  of  approach,  the  pronaos,  and  another  behind,  the  opullio- 
demos.  Temples  were  not  meant  for,  nor  accommodated  to, 
regular  services  or  a  throng  of  worshippers.  Processions  and 
festivals  took  place  in  the  open  air,  in  the  streets  and  fields,  and 
men  entered  the  abodes  of  the  gods  at  most  in  groups  and 
families,  commonly  alone.  Thus  when  a  place  had  been  found 
for  the  statue,  which  stood  for  the  presence  of  the  god,  for  the 
small  altar  of  incense,  for  the  implements  of  cult  and  the  gifts  of 
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votaries,  little  space  remained  free,  and  great  spaces  or  subsidiary 
chapels  such  as  arc  usual  in  Christian  cathedrals  did  not  exist 
(see  Temple). 

Here  our  concern  is  not  with  the  purposes  or  arrangements 
of  a  temple,  but  with  its  appearance  and  construction,  regarded 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  an  embodiment  of  Greek  ideas.  A  few 
simple  and  striking  principles  may  be  formulated,  which  are 
characteristic  of  ail  Greek  buildings: — 

(i.)  Each  member  of  the  building  has  one  function,  and  only 
one,  and  this  function  controls  even  the  decoration  of  that 
member.  The  pillar  of  a  temple  is  made  to  support  the  architrave 
and  is  for  that  purpose  only.  The  Outings  of  the  pillar,  being 
perpendicular,  emphasize  this  fact.  The  line  of  support  which 
runs  up  through  the  pillar  is  continued  in  the  triglyph,  which 
also  shows  perpendicular  grooves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wall 
of  a  temple  is  primarily  meant  to  divide  or  space  off;  thus  it 
may  well  at  the  lop  be  decorated  by  a  horizontal  band  of  relief, 
which  belongs  to  it  as  a  border  belongs  to  a  curtain.  The  base  of 
a  column,  if  moulded,  is  moulded  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
support  of  a  great  weight;  the  capital  of  a  column  is  so  carved 
as  to  form  a  transition  between  the  column  and  the  cornice  which 
it  supports. 

(ii.)  Greek  architects  look  the  utmost  pains  with  the  propor- 
tions, the  symmetry  as  they  called  it,  of  the  parts  of  their 
buildings.  This  was  a  thing  in  which  the  keen  and  methodical 
eyes  of  the  Greeks  delighted,  to  a  degree  which  a  modern  finds 
it  bard  to  understand.  Simple  and  natural  relations,  i :  2, 
1:3,  2:3  and  the  like,  prevailed  between  various  members  of  a 
construction.  All  curves  were  planned  with  great  care,  to 
please  the  eye  with  their  flow;  and  the  alternations  and  corre- 
spondences of  features  is  visible  at  a  glance.  For  example,  the 
temple  must  have  two  pediments  and  two  porches,  and  on  its 
sides  and  fronts  triglyph  and  metope  must  alternate  with 
unvarying  regularity. 

Oil.)  Rigidity  in  the  simple  lines  of  a  temple  is  avoided  by  the 
device  that  scarcely  any  outline  is  actually  straight.  All  are 
carefully  planned  and  adapted  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  In 
the  Parthenon  the  line  of  the  floor  is  curved,  the  profiles  of  the 
columns  arc  curved,  the  corner  columns  slope  inward  from  their 
bases,  the  columns  arc  not  even  equidistant.  This  elaborate 
adaptation,  called  entasis,  was  expounded  by  F.  C.  Penrose  in 
his  work  on  Athenian  architecture,  and  has  since  been  observed 
in  several  of  the  gTcat  temples  of  Greece. 

(iv.)  Elaborate  decoration  is  reserved  for  those  parts  of  the 
temple  which  have,  or  at  least  appear  to  have,  no  strain  laid  upon 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  archaic  age  experiments  were  made 
in  carving  .reliefs  on  the  lower  drums  of  columns  (as  at  Ephesus) 
and  on  the  line  of  the  architrave  (as  at  Assus)  But  such  examples 
were  not  followed.  Nearly  always  the  spaces  reserved  for 
mythological  reliefs  or  groups  arc  the  tops  of  walls,  the  spaces 
between  the  triglyphs,  and  particularly  the  pediments  surmount- 
ing the  two  fronts,  which  might  be  left  hollow  without  danger 
to  the  stability  of  the  edifice.  Detached  figures  in  the  round  arc 
in  fact  found  only  in  the  pediments,  or  standing  upon  the  tops 
of  the  pediments.  And  metopes  are  sculptured  in  higher  relief 
than  friezes. 

"  When  wc  ctimtne  m  detail  even  the  simplest  architectural 
do.  oration,  wr  discOVW  a  combination  of  rare,  sense  of  proportion, 
and  reason.  The  timing  of  an  Ionic  column  are  nut  in  tret  ton  mere 
arc* of  a  circle,  lull  iii.uk'  up  of .» combination  of  curve*  which  produce 
a  beautiful  optical  effect,  the  lines  of  decoration,  as  may  be  Iwst 
seen  in  the  cave  of  the  Erechthrum,  are  cut  with  a  marvellous 
dilicacy.  Instead  of  trying  to  invent  new  schemes,  the  mason 
contents  himself  with  improving  the  regular  patterns  until  they 
approach  perfection,  and  he  takes  everything  into  consideration. 
Mouldings  on  the  outside  of  a  temple,  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  are 
difierently  planned  from  those  in  the  diffused  light  of  the  interior. 
Mouldings  executed  in  soft  stone  are  less  fine  than  those  in  marble. 
The  m.iM>n  thinks  before  he  works,  and  while  he  works,  and  thinks 
in  entire  corre->pondcnce  with  hi*  surroundings."  ' 

Greek  architecture,  however,  is  treated  elsewhere  (sec  ARCirt- 
Tixtuki:).  wc  will  therefore  proceed  to  speak  briclly  of  the 
principles  exemplified  in  sculpture.    Existing  works  of  Greek 
•  Grammar  oj  Creek  Art. 


sculpture  fall  easily  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  comprises 
what  may  be  called  works  of  substantive  art,  statues  or  groan* 
made  for  their  own  sake  and  to  be  judged  by  themselves.  Such 
arc  cull -statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  from  temple  and  shrine, 
honorary  portraits  of  rulers  or  of  athletes,  dedicated  groups 
and  the  like.  The  second  class  comprises  decorative  sculptures, 
such  as  were  made,  usually  in  relief,  for  the  decoration  of  temples 
and  tombs  and  other  buildings,  and  were  intended  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  architectural  effect. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  works  of  substantive 
sculpture  in  our  museums  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
copies  of  doubtful  exactness  and  very  various  merit.  The 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is  almost  the  only  marble  statue  which  cu 
be  assigned  positively  to  one  of  the  great  sculptors;  we  hare  to 
work  back  towards  the  productions  of  the  peers  of  Praxiteles 
t  hrough  works  of  poor  execution,  of  ten  so  much  restored  in  modem 
limes  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  Decorative  works,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  very  commonly  originals,  and  their  date  can  often 
be  accurately  fixed,  as  they  belong  to  known  buildings.  They  art 
thus  infinitely  more  trustworthy  and  more  easy  to  deal  with  th&a 
the  copies  of  statues  of  which  the  museums  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  those  of  Italy,  arc  full.  They  arc  also  more  commocly 
unrestored.  But  yet  there  are  certain  disadvantages  atuchiaj 
to  them.  Decorative  works,  even  when  carried  out  under  tbe 
supervision  of  a  great  sculptor,  were  but  seldom  executed  by  him. 
Usually  they  were  the  productions  of  his  pupils  or  raasoas 
Thus  they  arc  not  on  the  same  level  of  art  as  substantive  sculpt ort- 
And  they  vary  in  merit  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  acrcrdicj 
to  the  capacity  of  the  man  who  happened  to  have  them  in  hand, 
and  who  was  probably  but  little  controlled.  Every  one  knows 
how  noble  arc  the  pcdimcntal  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  But 
we  know  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so  vastly  superior  to  the 
frieze  from  Phigalia;  nor  why  the  heads  from  the  temple  at  Tegea 
should  be  so  fine,  while  those  from  the  contemporary  temple 
at  Epidaurus  should  be  comparatively  insignificant.  From  the 
records  of  payments  made  to  the  sculptors  who  worked  on  tbe 
Erechtheum  at  Athens  it  appears  that  they  were  ordinary  masons, 
some  of  them  not  even  citizens,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  60  drachms 
(about  60  francs)  for  each  figure,  whether  of  man  or  horse,  which 
they  produced.  Such  piece-work  would  not,  in  our  days,  product 
a  very  satisfactory  result. 

Works  of  substantive  sculpture  may  be  divided  into  t«o 
classes,  the  statues  of  human  beings  and  those  of  tbe  gods. 
The  line  between  the  two  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  draw, 
or  very  definite  For  in  representing  men  the  Greek  sculptor 
had  an  irresistible  inclination  to  idealize,  to  represent  what  was 
generic  and  typical  rather  than  what  was  individual,  and  the 
essential  rather  than  the  accidental.  And  in  representing 
deities  he  so  fully  anthropomorphized  them  that  they  became 
men  and  women,  only  raised  above  tbe  level  of  everyday  life 
and  endowed  with  a  superhuman  statclincss.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  class  of  heroes  represented  largely  in  art  who  covered 
the  transition  from  men  to  gods.  For  example,  if  one  regards 
Heracles  as  a  deity  and  Achilles  as  a  man  of  the  heroic  age  and  of 
heroic  mould,  the  line  between  the  two  will  be  found  to  be  very 
narrow. 

Nevertheless  one  may  for  convenience  speak  first  of  human 
and  afterwards  of  divine  figures.  It  was  the  custom  from  tbe 
6th  century  onwards  to  honour  those  who  had  done  any  great 
achievement  by  setting  up  their  statues  in  conspicuous  posiuocs. 
One  of  thcearliest  examples  is  that  of  the  tyrannicides,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  a  group,  a  copy  of  which  has  come  down  to  us 
(Plate  I  fig.  50  •)«  Again,  people  who  had  not  won  any  distinc- 
tion were  in  the  habit  of  dedicating  to  the  deities  portraits  of 
themselves  or  of  a  priest  or  priestess,  thus  bringing  themselves, 
as  it  were,  constantly  under  the  notice  of  a  divine  patron.  Tbe 
rows  of  statues  before  the  temples  at  Miletus,  Athens  aad 

*  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  found  impossible,  wi*3 
any  regard  for  the  appearance  of  the  pages,  to  arrange  the  Platrs  it* 
this  article  so  as  to  preserve  a  chronological  order  in  the  indi**!*4! 
figures;  they  are  not  arranged  con  tcru  lively  a*  regards  the  httfJJ 
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elsewhere  came  thus  into  being.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art,  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  portraits  consisted  of 
athletes  who  had  won  victories  at  some  of  the  great  games  of 
G  recce,  at  Olympia,  Delphi  or  elsewhere.  Early  in  the  6th 
century  the  custom  arose  of  setting  up  portraits  of  athletic 
victors  in  the  great  sacred  places.  We  have  records  of  number- 
less  such  statues  executed  by  all  the  greatest  sculptors.  When 
Pausanias  visited  Greece  he  found  them  everywhere  far  too 
numerous  for  complete  mention. 

It  is  the  custom  of  studying  and  copying  the  forms  of  the 
finest  of  the  young  athletes,  combined  with  the  Greek  habit  of 
complete  nudity  during  the  sports,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
Greek  excellence  in  sculpture.  Every  sculptor  had  unlimited 
opportunities  for  observing  young  vigorous  bodies  in  every 
pose  and  in  every  variety  of  strain.  The  natural  sense  of  beauty 
which  was  an  endowment  of  the  Greek  race  impelled  him  to  copy 
and  preserve  what  was  excellent,  and  to  omit  what  was  ungainly 
or  poor.  Thus  there  existed,  and  in  fact  there  was  constantly 
accumulating,  a  vast  scries  of  types  of  male  beauty,  and  the 
public  taste  was  cultivated  to  an  extreme  delicacy.  And  of 
course  this  taste,  though  it  took  its  start  from  athletic  customs, 
and  was  mainly  nurtured  by  them,  spread  to  all  branches  of 
portraiture, so  that  elderly  men,women,and  at  last  even  children, 
were  represented  in  art  with  a  mixture  of  ideality  and  fidelity 
to  nature  such  as  has  not  been  reached  by  the  sculpture  of  any 
other  people. 

The  statues  of  the  gods  began  either  with  stiff  and  ungainly 
figures  roughly  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  with  the 
monstrous  and  symbolical  representations  of  Oriental  art.  In 
the  Greece  of  late  times  there  were  still  standing  rude  pillars, 
with  the  tops  sometimes  cut  into  a  rough  likeness  to  the  human 
form.  And  in  early  decoration  of  vases  and  vessels  one  may 
find  Greek  deities  represented  with  wings,  carrying  in  their  hands 
bons  or  griffins,  bearing  on  their  heads  lofty  crowns.  But  as 
Greek  art  progressed  it  grew  out  of  this  crude  symbolism.  In 
the  language  of  Brunn,  the  Greek  artists  borrowed  from  Oriental 
or  Mycenaean  sources  the  letters  used  in  their  works,  but  with 
these  letters  they  spelled  out  the  ideas  of  their  own  nation. 
What  the  artists  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  express  in  the  character 
of  the  gods  by  added  attribute  or  symbol,  swiftness  by  wings, 
control  of  storms  by  the  thunderbolt,  traits  of  character  by 
animal  heads,  the  artists  of  Greece  work  more  and  more  fully 
into  the  sculptural  type;  modifying  the  human  subject  by  the 
constant  addition  of  something  which  is  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  humanity,  until  we  reach  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias  or  the  Demetcr 
of  Cnidus.  When  the  decay  of  the  high  ethical  art  of  Greece 
sets  in,  the  gods  become  more  and  more  warped  to  the  merely 
human  leva   They  lose  their  dignity,  but  they  never  lose  their 

The  decorative  sculpture  of  Greece  consists  not  of  single 
figures,  but  of  groups;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  these  groups 
the  strict  Greek  laws  of  symmetry,  of  rhythm,  and  of  balance, 
come  in.  We  will  take  the  three  most  usual  forms,  the  pediment , 
the  metope  and  the  frieze,  all  of  which  belong  properly  to  the 
temple,  but  arc  characteristic  of  all  decoration,  whether  of  tomb, 
trophy  or  other  monument. 

The  form  of  the  pediment  is  triangular;  the  height  of  the 
triangle  in  proportion  to  its  length  being  about  t :  8.  The 
conditions  of  space  are  here  strict  and  dominant;  to  comply 
with  them  requires  some  ingenuity.  To  a  modern  sculptor  the 
problem  thus  presented  is  almost  insoluble;  but  it  was  allowable 
in  ancient  art  to  represent  figures  in  a  single  composition  as 
of  various  sizes,  in  correspondence  not  to  actual  physical 
measurement  but  to  importance.  As  the  more  important  figures 
naturally  occupy  the  midmost  place  in  a  pediment,  their  greater 
size  comes  in  conveniently.  And  by  placing  some  of  the  persons 
of  the  group  in  a  standing,  some  in  a  seated,  some  in  a  reclining 
position,  it  can  be  so  contrived  that  their  heads  are  equidistant 
from  the  upper  line  of  the  pediment. 

The  statues  in  a  Greek  pediment,  which  are  after  quite  an 
early  period  usually  executed  in  the  round,  fall  into  three,  five 
or  st  ven  groups,  according  to  the  size  of  the  whole.   As  examples 


to  illustrate  this  exposition  we  take  the  two  pediments  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  the  most  complete  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  which  arc  represented  in  figs.  33  and  34.  The  east  pediment 
represents  the  preparation  for  the  chariot  race  between  Fclops 
and  Oenomaus.  The  central  group  consists  of  five  figures,  Zeus 
standing  between  the  two  pairs  of  competitors  and  their  wives. 
In  the  corners  recline  the  two  river-gods  Alpbeus  and  Cladeus, 
who  mark  the  locality;  and  the  two  sides  are  filled  up  with  the 
closely  corresponding  groups  of  the  chariots  of  Ocnomaus  and 
Pelops  with  their  grooms  and  attendants.  Every  figure  to  the 
left  of  Zeus  balances  a  corresponding  figure  on  his  right,  and  all 
the  lines  of  the  composition  slope  towards  a  point  above  the 
apex  of  the  pediment. 

In  the  opposite  or  western  pediment  is  represented  the  battle 
between  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  which  broke  out  at  the  marriage 
of  Pcirithousin  Thessaly.  Here  we  have  no  less  than  nine  groups. 
In  the  midst  is  Apollo.  On  each  side  of  him  is  a  group  of  three, 
a  centaur  trying  to  carry  off  a  woman  and  a  Lapith  striking  at 
him.  Beyond  these  on  each  side  is  a  struggling  pair,  next  once 
more  a  trio  of  two  combatants  and  a  woman,  and  finally  in  each 
corner  two  reclining  female  figures,  the  outermost  apparently 
nymphs  to  mark  locality.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
compositions  will  show  the  reader  more  clearly  than  detailed 
description  how  clearly  in  this  kind  of  group  Greek  artists 
adhered  to  the  rules  of  rhythm  and  of  balance. 

The  metopes  were  the  long  scries  of  square  spaces  which  ran 
along  the  outer  walls  of  temples  between  the  upright  triglyphs 
and  the  cornice.  Originally  they  may  have  been  left  open  and 
served  as  windows;  but  the  custom  came  in  as  early  as  the  7  th 
century,  first  of  filling  them  in  with  painted  boards  or  slabs  of 
stone,  and  next  of  adorning  them  with  sculpture.  The  metopes 
of  the  Treasury  of  Sicyon  at  Delphi  (Plate  IV.  fig.  66)  are  as 
early  as  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  This  recurrence  of  a 
long  scries  of  square  fields  for  occupation  well  suited  the  genius 
and  the  habits  of  the  sculptor.  As  subjects  he  took  the  successive 
exploits  of  some  hero  such  as  Heracles  or  Theseus,  or  the  con- 
temporary groups  of  a  battle.  His  number  of  figures  was 
limited  to  two  or  three,  and  these  figures  had  to  be  worked  into 
a  group  or  scheme,  the  main  features  of  which  were  determined 
by  artistic  tradition,  but  which  could  be  varied  in  a  hundred 
ways  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  and  in  some  degree  novel  result. 

With  metopes,  as  regards  shape,  we  may  compare  the  reliefs 
of  Greek  tombs,  which  also  usually  occupy  a  space  roughly 
square,  and  which  also  comprise  but  a  few  figures  arranged 
in  a  scheme  generally  traditional.  A  figure  standing  giving 
his  hand  to  one  seated,  two  men  standing  hand  in  hand,  or  a 
single  figure  in  some  vigorous  pose  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
simple  but  severe  taste  of  the  Greeks. 

In  regard  to  friezes,  which  are  long  reliefs  containing  figures 
ranged  between  parallel  lines,  there  is  more  variety  of  custom. 
In  temples  the  height  of  the  relief  from  the  background  varies 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  was  to  stand,  whether  direct 
or  diffused.  Almost  aU  Greek  friezes,  however,  arc  of  great 
simplicity  in  arrangement  and  perspective.  Locality  is  at  most 
hinted  at  by  a  few  stones  or  trees,  never  actually  portrayed. 
There  is  seldom  more  than  one  line  of  Ggures,  in  combat  or  pro- 
cession, their  heads  all  equidistant  from  the  top  line  of  the 
frieze.  They  are  often  broken  up  into  groups;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  figure  will  often  balance  figure  on  cither  side  of  a  central 
point  almost  as  rigidly  as  in  a  pediment.  An  example  of  this 
will  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  Mausoleum  frieze  shown  in 
fig.  70,  Plate  IV.  Some  of  the  friezes  executed  by  Greek  artists 
for  semi-Greek  peoples,  such  as  those  adorning  the  tomb  at 
Trysa  in  Lycia,  have  two  planes,  the  figures  in  the  background 
being  at  a  higher  level. 

The  rules  of  balance  and  symmetry  in  composition  which  are 
followed  in  Greek  decorative  art  are  still  more  to  be  discerned 
in  the  paintings  of  vases,  which  must  serve,  in  the  absence  of 
more  dignified  compositions,  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  methods 
of  Greek  painters.  Great  painters  would  not,  of  course,  be  bound 
by  architectonic  rule  in  the  same  degree  as  the  mere  workmen 
who  painted  vases.    Nevertheless  we  must  never  forget  that 
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Greek  painting  of  the  earlier  ages  was  of  extreme  simplicity. 
It  did  not  represent  localities,  save  by  some  slight  hint;  it  had 
next  to  no  perspective;  the  colours  used  were  but  very  few 
even  down  to  the  days  of  Apelles.  Most  of  the  great  pictures  of 
which  we  hear  consisted  of  but  one  or  two  figures;  and  when 
several  figures  were  introduced  they  were  kept  apart  and 
separately  treated,  though,  of  course,  not  without  relation  to 
one  another.  Idealism  and  ethical  purpose  must  have  pre- 
dominated in  painting  as  in  sculpture  and  in  the  drama  and 
in  the  writing  of  history. 

We  will  take  from  vases  a  few  simple  groups  to  illustrate  the 
laws  of  Greek  drawing;  colouring  we  cannot  illustrate. 

The  6elds  offered  to  the  draughtsman  on  Greek  vases  naturally 
follow  the  form  of  the  vase;  but  they  may  be  set  down  as 

approximately  round, 
square  or  oblong.  To 
each  of  these  spaces  the 
artist  carefully  adapts 
his  designs.  In  fig.  i  we 
have  a  characteristic 
adaptation  to  circular 
form  by  the  vase  painter 
Epictctus. 

In  the  early  period  of 
painting  all  the  space  not 
occupied  by  the  figures 
is  filled  with  patterns 
or  accessories,  or  even 
animals  which  have  no 
connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject (fig.  <)'<■  In  later 
and  more  developed  art, 
as  in  this  example,  the  outlines  of  the  figures  arc  so  arranged 
as  to  fill  the  space. 

When  the  space  is  square  we  have  much  the  same  problem 
as  is  presented  by  the  metope  spaces  of  a  temple.  In  the  case 
of  both  square  and  oblong  fields  the  laws  of  balance  are  carefully 
observed.  Thus  if  there  is  an  even  number  of  figures  in  the 
scheme,  two  of  them  will  form  a  sort  of  centre-piece,  those  on 
either  side  balancing  one  another.  If  the  number  of  figures 
is  uneven,  cither  there  will  be  a  group  of  three  in  the  midst,  or 
the  midmost  figure  will  be  so  contrived  that  he  belongs  wholly 
to  neither  side,  but  is  the  balance  between  them.  These  remarks 
will  be  made  dear  by  figs.  2  and  3,  which  repeat  the  two  sides 
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Fig.  I. — Kylix  by  Epictctus. 


which  represent  the  defeat  of  one  of  these  by  the  other;  the 
vanquished  has  commonly  fallen  on  his  knees,  but  still  defends 
himself.  There  is  a  scheme  for  the  leading  away  of  a  captive 
woman;  the  captor  leads  her  by  the  hand  looking  back  at  her, 
while  a  friend  walks  behind  to  ward  off  pursuit.  Such  schemes 
are  constantly  varied  in  detail,  and  often  very  skilfully  varied; 
but  the  Greek  artist  uses  schemes  as  a  sort  of  shorthand,  to 
show  as  clearly  as  possible  what  he  meant.  They  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  mask  in  the  acting  of  a  play,  the  first 
glance  at  which  will  tell  the  spectators  what  they  have  to 
look  for. 

No  doubt  the  great  painters  of  Greece  were  not  so  much  under 
the  dominion  of  these  schemes  as  the  very  inferior  painters  of 
vases.  They  used  the  schemes  for  their  own  purposes  instead 
of  being  used  by  them.  But  as  great  poets  do  not  revolt  against 
the  restrictions  of  the  sonnet  or  of  rhyme,  so  gTeat  artists  in 
Greece  probably  found  recognized  conventions  more  helpful 
than  hurtful. 

Students  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vases  must  be  warned  not 
to  suppose  that  Greek  reliefs  and  drawings  can  be  taken  as 
direct  illustrations  of  Homer  or  the  dramatists.  Book  illustra- 
tion in  the  modern  sense  did  not  exist  in  Greece.  The  poet  and 
the  painter  pursued  courses  which  were  parallel,  but  never  in 
actual  contact.  Each  moved  by  the  traditions  of  his  own  crafL 
The  poet  look  the  accepted  tale  and  enshrined  it  in  a  setting 
of  feeling  and  imagination.  The  painter  took  the  traditional 
schemes  which  were  current,  and  altered  or  enlarged  them, 
adding  new  figures  and  new  motives,  but  not  attempting  to  set 
aside  the  general  scheme.  But  varieties  suitable  to  poetry  were 
not  likely  to  be  suitable  in  painting.  Thus  it  is  but  seldom  that 
a  vase-painter  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  drew,  passages 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  though  these  might  well  be  familiar  to 
him.  And  almost  never  docs  a  vase-painting  of  the  5th  century 
show  any  sign  of  the  influence  of  the  dramatists,  who  were 
bringing  before  the  Athenian  public  on  the  stage  many  of  the 
talcs  and  incidents  popular  with  the  vase-painter.  Only  on 
vases  of  lower  Italy  of  the  4lh  century  and  later  we  can  occasion- 
ally discern  something  of  Aeschylean  and  Euripidean  influence 
in  the  treatment  of  a  myth;  and  even  in  a  few  cases  we  may 
discern  that  the  vase-painter  has  taken  suggestions  direct  from 
the  actors  in  the  theatre. 

3.  Historic  Sketch. — We  propose  next  to  trace  in  brief  outline 
the  history  of  Greek  art  from  its  rise  to  its  decay.  We  begin 
with  the  rise  of  a  national  art,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
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Fig.  2.  Vase  Drawing*. 

of  an  amphora,  one  of  which  bears  a  design  of  three  figures,  the 
other  of  four. 

The  Greek  artist  not  only  adhered  to  the  architectonic  laws 
of  balance  and  symmetry,  but  he  thought  in  schemes.  Certain 
group  arrangements  had  a  recognized  signification.  There  arc 
schemes  for  warriors  fighting  on  equal  terms,  and  schemer 


Fig.  3. 

Minoan  and  Mycenaean  civilizations  of  early  Greece  by  the 
irruption  of  tribes  from  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  about  800  B.C, 
and  we  stop  with  the  Roman  age  of  Greece,  alter  which  Greek 
art  works  in  the  service  of  the  conquerors  (see  Roman  Art). 
The  period  800-50  B.C.  we  divide  into  four  sections:  (1)  the 
period  down  to  the  Persian  Wars,  800-480  B.C.;  (2)  the  period 
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of  the  early  schools  of  art,  480-400  B.C.;  (.5)  the  period  of  the 
Uter  great  schools,  400-300  B.C.;  (4)  the  period  of  Hellenistic 
art,  300-50  B.C.  In  dealing  with  these  successive  periods  we 
confine  our  sketch  to  the  three  greater  brunches  of  representative 
art,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  which  in  Greece  are 
closely  connected.  The  lesser  arts,  of  pottery,  gem-engraving, 
coin-stamping  and  the  like,  are  treated  of  under  the  heads  of 
Ceramics,  Gem,  Numismatics,  Ace,  while  the  more  technical 
treatment  of  architectural  construction  are  dealt  with  under 
Abcwtectuee  and  allied  architectural  articles.  Further,  for 
brief  accounts  of  the  chief  artists  the  reader  is  referred  to  bio- 
graphical articles,  under  such  heads  as  Pueidias,  Fbaxtteles, 
Apeixes.  We  treat  here  only  of  the  main  course  of  art  in  its 
historic  evolution. 

Period  /.  800-480  B.C. — The  fact  is  now  generally  allowed 
that  the  Mycenaean,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  Aegean,  civilization 
was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  an  invasion  from 
teruJ**.  lne  north.  This  invasion  appears  to  have  been 
gradual;  its  racial  character  is  much  in  dispute. 
Archaeological  evidence  abundantly  proves  that  it  was  the 
conquest  of  a  more  by  a  less  rich  and  civilized  race.  In  the  graves 
of  the  period  (000-600  B.C.)  we  find  none  of  the  wealthy  spoil 
which  has  made  celebrated  the  tombs  of  Mycenae  and  Vaphio(f.».). 
The  character  of  the  pottery  and  the  bronze-work  which  is  found 
in  these  later  graves  reminds  us  of  the  art  of  the  necropolis 
of  Hallstatt  in  Austria,  and  other  sites  belonging  to  what  is 
called  the  bronze  age  of  North  Europe.  Its  predominant 
characteristic  is  the  use  of  geometrical  forms,  the  lozenge,  the 
triangle,  the  maeandcr,  the  circle  with  tangents,  in  place  of  the 
elaborate  spirals  and  plant-forms  which  mark  Mycenaean  ware. 
For  this  reason  the  period  from  the  9th  to  the  7th  century  in 
Greece  passes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Geometric  Age."  It  is 
commonly  held  that  in  the  remains  of  the  Geometric  Age  we 
may  trace  the  influence  of  the  Dorians,  who,  coming  in  as  a 
hardy  but  uncultivated  race,  probably  of  purer  Aryan  blood 
than  the  previous  inhabitants  of  Greece,  not  only  brought  to  an 
end  the  wealth  and  the  luxury  which  marked  the  Mycenaean 
age,  but  also  replaced  an  art  which  was  in  character  essentially 
southern  by  one  which  belonged  rather  to  the  north  and  the 
west.  The  great  difficulty  inherent  in  this  view,  a  difficulty 
which  has  yet  to  be  met,  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
abundant  and  characteristic  remains  of  the  geometric  age  which 
we  possess  come,  not  from  Peloponnesus,  but  from  Athens  and 
Boeotia,  which  were  never  conquered  by  the  Dorians. 

The  geometric  ware  is  for  the  most  part  adorned  with  painted 
patterns  only.  Fig.  4  is  a  characteristic  example,  a  small  two- 
handled  vase  from  Rhodes  in  the  Ash  mo  lean  Museum, 
the  adornment  of  which  consists  in  zigzags,  circles 
with  tangents,  and  lines  of  water  birds,  perhaps  swans, 
crimes,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  vases  from 
the  cemetery  at  Athens,  which  adjoins  the  Dipylon  gate,  scenes 


Fic.  4~ — Geometric  Vase  from  Rhodes.  (Ashmolean  Museum.) 
Greek  life  are  depicted,  from  daily  life,  not  from  legend  or 


divine  myth.  Especially  scenes  from  the  lying-in-state  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead  are  prevalent.   An  excerpt  from  a  Dipylon 


vase  (fig.  5)  shows  a  dead  man  on  his  couch  surrounded  by 
mourners,  male  and  female.  Both  sexes  are  apparently  repre- 
sented naked,  and  are  distinguished  very  simply;  some  of  them 
;  to  sprinkle  the  corpse  or  to  keep  away  flies.  It 


will  be  seen  how  primitive  and  conventional  is  the  drawing  of 
this  age,  presenting  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  free  drawing 
and  modelling  of  the  Mycenaean  age.  In  the  same  graves  with 
the  pottery  are  sometimes  found  plaques  of  gold  or  bronze,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  geometric  age  these  somtimes  bear 
treated  with  the 
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Fic.  5.— Corpse  with  Mourners. 


For  example,  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  are  the  contents  of  a 
tomb  found  at  Corinth,  consisting  mainly  of  gold  work  of  geo- 
metric decoration.  But  in  the  same  tomb  were  also  found  gold 
plates  or  plaques  of  repousse  work  bearing  subjects  from  Greek 
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Fto.  6.— Gold  Plaques:  Corinth. 


legend.   Two  of  these  are  shown  in  fig.  6.    On  one  Theseus  is 
slaying  the  Minotaur,  while  Ariadne  stands  by  and 
the  hero.  The  tale  could  not  have  been  told  in  a  simpler  < 
straightforward  way.  On  the  other  we  have  an  1 
with  his  charioteer  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses.  The  treatment  of 
the  human  body  is  here 
more  advanced  than  on 
the  vases  of  the  Dipylon. 
On  the  site  of  Olympia, 
where  Mycenaean  remains 
arc  not  found,  but  the 
earliest  monuments  show 
the  geometric  style,  a 
quantity  of  dedications 
in    bronze    have  been 
found,  the  decoration  of 
which   belongs   to  this 
style.    Fig.  7  shows  the 
handle  of  a  tripod  from 
Olympia,    which  is 
adorned  with  geometric 
patterns  and  surmounted  0iymfit  iT  Jy 
by  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Flc  7._Ha„dlc  of  Tripod. 

It  was  about  the  6th 
century  that  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  almost  suddenly,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  tradition, 
and  passed  beyond  the  limits  with  which  the  nations  of  the 
east  and  west  had  hitherto  been  content,  in  a  free  and 
bold  effort  towards  the  ideal    Thus  the  6th 
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the  stage  in  art  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  become 
definitely  Hellenic.  The  Greeks  still  borrowed  many  of  their 
decorative  forms,  either  from  the  prehistoric  remains  in  their 
own  country  or,  through  Phoenician  agency,  from  the  old-world 
empires  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  but  they  used  those  forms  freely 
to  express  their  own  meaning.  And  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
the  century,  we  sec  both  in  the  painting  of  vases  and  in  sculpture 
a  national  spirit  and  a  national  style  forming  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  religion  and  mythology,  Greek  athletic  training,  Greek 
worship  of  beauty.  We  must  here  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact, 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  an  age  which  is  greatly  given 
to  the  Darwinian  search  after  origins,  that  it  is  one  thing  *lo 
trace  back  to  its  original  sources  the  nascent  art  of  Greece,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  follow  and  to  understand  its  gradual 
embodiment  of  Hellenic  ideas  and  civilization.  The  immense 
success  with  which  the  veil  has  in  late  years  been  lifted  from  the 
prehistoric  age  of  Greece,  and  the  clearness  with  which  we  can 
discern  the  various  strands  woven  into  the  web  of  Greek  art. 
have  tended  to  fix  our  attention  rather  on  what  Greece  possessed 
in  common  with  all  other  peoples  at  the  same  early  stage  of 
civilization  than  on  what  Greece  added  for  herself  to  this  common 
stock.  In  many  respects  the  art  of  Greece  is  incomparable — one 
of  the  great  inspirations  which  have  redeemed  the  world  from 
mediocrity  and  vulgarity.  And  it  is  the  searching  out  and 
appreciation  of  this  unique  and  ideal  beauty  in  all  its  phases, 
in  idea  and  composition  and  execution,  which  is  the  true  task 
of  Greek  archaeological  science. 

In  very  recent  years  it  has  been  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
to  trace  the  influence  of  Ionian  painting,  as  represented  by  vases, 
on  the  rise  of  art.  The  discoveries  at  Naucratis  and 
Daphnac  in  Egypt,  due  to  the  keenness  and  pertinacity 
of  W.M.Flinders  I'clrie.threw  new  light  on  this  matter, 
evident  that  when  those  cities  were  first  inhabited 
Greeks,  in  the  7th  century,  they  used  pottery  of 
several  distinct  but  allied 
styles,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  which  was  the 
use  of  the  lotus  in  decora- 
tion, the  presence  of  con- 
tinuous friezes  of  animals 
and  of  monsters,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  back- 
ground with  rosettes, 
lozenges  and  other  forms. 
Fig.  8  shows  a  vase  found 
in  Rhodes  which  illus- 
trates this  Ionian  decora- 
tion. The  sphinx,  the 
deer  and  the  swan  are 
prominent  on  it,  the  last- 
named  serving  as  a  link 
between  the  geometric 
ware  and  the  more 
brilliant  and  varied  ware 
of  the  Ionian  cities.  The 
of  the  many 
of  early  Ionic  ware 
Uu,.  ,v«H/«.  J7  to  various  Greek  localities, 

Fig.  8— Jug  from  Rhodes.  Miletus,  Samos,  Phocaea 

and  other  cities,  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  which  now  closely 
occupies  the  attention  of  archaeologists.  For  the  results  of 
their  studies  the  reader  is  referred  to  two  recent  German  works, 
Bohlau'sMur  ioniscktn  una"  ilclischen  Xtkropolen,  and  Endt's 
BcitrHRc  zur  ionischen  Vastnmalerci.  The  feature  which  is  most 
interesting  in  this  pottery  from  our  present  point  of  view  is  the 
way  in  which  representations  of  Greek  myth  and  legend  gradually 
make  their  way,  and  relegate  the  mere  decoration  of  the  vases  to 
borders  and  neck.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  representation 
of  a  really  Greek  subject  is  the  contest  of  Mcnclaus  and  Euphorbus 
on  a  plate  found  in  Rhodes.  On  the  vases  of  Mclos,  of  the  7th 
century,  which  arc,  however,  not  Ionian,  but  rather  Dorian  in 
1,  wc  have  a  certain  number  of  mythological 


battles  of  Homeric  heroes  and  the  like.  One  of  these  is  shown  in 
fig.  9.  It  represents  Apollo  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  horse*, 
playing  on  the  lyre,  and  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  Muses,  meeting 
his  sister  Artemis.  It  is  notable  that  Apollo  is  bearded,  and  that 
Artemis  holds  her  slag  by  the  horns,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
deities  on  Babylonian  cylinders;  in  the  other  hand  she  carries 
an  arrow;  above  is  a  line  of  water  birds. 

Some  sites  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  adjoining,  such  cities 
as  Samos,  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  and  the  Ionian  colonics  on  the 
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FlC.  9  — Vase  Painting:  Mclos. 


Black  Sea,  have  furnished  us  with  a  mass  of  ware  of  the  Ionian 
class,  but  it  seldom  bears  interesting  subjects;  it  isc 
decorative.  For  Ionian  ware  which  has  closer  relat 
mythology  and  history  wc  must  turn  elsewhere.  The  « 
of  the  great  Etruscan  cities,  Caere  in  particular,  have  [ 
for  us  a  large  number  of  vases,  which  are  now  generally  recognized 
as  Ionian  in  design  and  drawing,  though  they  may  in  some  cases 
be  only  Italian  imitations  of  Ionian  imported  ware.  Thus  has 
been  filled  up  what  was  a  blank  page  in  the  history  of  early 
Greek  art.  The  Ionian  painting  is  unrestrained  in  character, 
characterized  by  a  licence  not  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  race, 
and  wants  the  self-control  and  moderation  which  belong  to 
Doric  art,  and  to  Attic  art  after  the  first. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  early  Ionic  painting 
are  found  on  the  sarcophagi  of  Clazomcnae.  In  that  city  in 
archaic  times  an  exceptional  custom  prevailed  of  burying  the 
dead  in  great  coffins  of  terra-cot  ta  adorned  with  painted  scenes 
from  chariot-racing,  war  and  the  chase.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  some  remarkable  specimens,  which  are  published  in 
A.  S.  Murray's  Tfrra-Cotio  Sarcophagi  of  the  British  Uusxmm. 
On  one  of  them  he  sees  depicted  a  battle  between  Cimmerian 
invaders  and  Greeks,  the  former  accompanied  to  the  field  by 
their  great  war-dogs.  In  some  of  the  representations  of  hunting 
on  these  sarcophagi  the  hunters  ride  in  chariots,  a  way  of  hunting 
quite  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  but  familiar  to  us  from  Assyrian 
wall-sculptures.  Wc  know  that  the  life  of  the  Ionians 
the  Persian  conquest  was  refined  and  not  untinged  with  1 
and  they  borrowed  many  of  the  stately  ways  of  the  I 
the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Persia. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  curious  product  of  the  Ionian  workshops,  a 
fish  of  solid  gold,  adorned  with  reliefs  which  represent  a  flying 


r unwinder.  CMIuni  v.  VdlmttUt. 

Fig.  io.-Fish  of  Gold. 

eagle,  lions  pulling  down  their  prey,  and  a  monstrous  sea -god 
among  his  fishes.  This  relic  is  the  more  valuable  on  account  of 
the  spot  where  it  was  found-Vettersfelde  in  Brandenburg-  It 
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furnishes  a  proof  that  the  influence  and  perhaps  (he  commerce 
of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  spread  far  to  the  north 
through  the  countries  of  the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians. 
The  fish  dates  from  the  6th  century  B.C. 

Wc  may  compare  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  from  Camirus 
in  Rhodes,  which  show  an  Ionian  tendency,  perhaps  combined 
with  Phoenician  elements.  On  one  of  them  (fig.  ir)  we  sec 
a  centaur  with  human  forelegs  holding  up  a  fawn,  on  the  other 

the  oriental  goddess 
whom  the  Greeks  identi- 
fied with  their  Artemis, 
winged,  and  flanked  by 
lions.  This  form  was 
given  to  Artemis  on  the 
Corinthian  chest  of 
Cypselus,  a  work  of  art 
preserved  at  Olympia. 
and  carefully  described 
for  us  by  Pausanias. 

From  Ionia  the  style 
of  vase-painting  which 
has  been  called  by  various 
names,  but  may  best  be 
termed  the  "  orientaliz- 
ing," spread  to  Greece 
proper.  Its  main  home 
here  was  in  Corinth;  and 
small  Corinthian  un- 
gucnt-vascs  bearing 
figures  of  swans,  lions,  monsters  and  human  beings,  the  intervals 
between  which  arc  filled  by  rosettes,  arc  found  wherever 
Corinthian  trade  penetrated,  notably  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Sicily.  For  the  larger  Corinthian  vases,  which  bore  more 
elaborate  scenes  from  mythology,  we  must  again  turn  to  the 
graves  of  the  cities  of  Etruria.  Here,  besides  the  Ionian 
ware,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  we  find 
pottery  of  three  Greek  cities  clearly  defined,  that  of  Corinth, 
that  of  Chalcis  in  Euboca,  and  that  of  Athens.  Corinthian 
and  Chalcidian  ware  is  most  readily  distinguished  by  means 
of  the  alphabets  used  in  the  inscriptions  which  have 
distinctive  forms  easily  to  be  identified.  Whether  in  the  style 
of  the  paintings  coming  from  the  various  cities  any  distinct 
differences  may  be  traced  is  a  far  more  difficult  question,  into 
which  we  cannot  now  enter.  The  subjects  are  mostly  from  heroic 
legend,  and  arc  treated  with  great  simplicity  and  directness. 
There  is  a  manly  vigour  about  them  which  distinguishes  them 
at  a  glance  from  the  laxer  works  of  Ionian  style.  Fig.  11  shows 
a  group  from  a  Chalcidian  vase,  which  represents  the  conflict 
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Fic.  II. — Gold  Ornaments  from 
Ca  minis. 
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FlC.  12. — Fight  over  the  Body  of  Achilles. 

over  the  dead  body  of  Achilles.  The  corpse  of  the  hero  lies  in 
the  midst,  the  arrow  in  his  heel.  The  Trojan  Glaucus  tries  to 
draw  away  the  body  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round  the  ankle, 
but  in  doing  so  is  transfixed  by  the  spcarof  Ajax,  who  charges 
under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Athena.  Paris  on  the  Trojan 
side  shoots  an  arrow  at  Ajax. 

In  fig.  1  j,  from  a  Corinthian  vase,  Ajax  falls  on  his  sword  in 
the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  Odysseus  and  Diomcdes.  The  short 
stature  of  Odysseus  is  a  well-known  Homeric  feature.  These 
vases  arc  black-figured;  the  heroes  arc  painted  in  silhouette  on 


the  red  ground  of  the  vases.  Their  names  arc  appended  in 
archaic  Greek  letters. 

The  early  history  of  vase-painting  at  Athens  is  complicated. 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  geometric  style  gave  way  to, 
or  developed  into,  what  is  known  as  the  black-figured 
style.  It  would  seem  that  until  the  age  of  Pcisistratus  *** 
Athens  was  not  notable  in  the  world  of  art,  and  nothing  could 
be  ruder  than  some  of  the  vases  of  Athens  in  the  7th  century. 


Xtmi  KiPvHrn,  66. 


FlC.  13. — Suicide  of  Ajax. 


for  example  that  here  figured,  on  one  side  of  which  arc  represented 
the  winged  Harpies  (rig.  14)  and  on  the  other  Perseus  accompanied 
by  Athena  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Gorgons.  This  vase 
retains  in  its  decoration  some  features  of  geometric  style;  but 
the  lotus  and  rosette,  the  lion  and  sphinx  which  appear  on  it, 
belong  to  the  wave  of  Ionian  influence.  Although  it  involves  a 
departure  from  strict  chronological  order,  it  will  be  well  here  to 
follow  the  course  of  development  in  pottery  at  Athens  until  the 
end  of  our  period.  Neighbouring  cities,  and  especially  Corinth, 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  strong  influence  at  Athens  about  the 
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Fic.  14.— Harpies:  Attic  Vase. 


7th  century.  We  have  even  a  class  of  vases  called  by  archae- 
ologists Corintho-Attic.  But  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century 
there  is  formed  at  Athens  a  distinct  and  marked  black-figured 
style.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  ware  is  the  so-called 
Francois  vase  at  Munich,  by  Clitias  and  Ergotimus,  which 
contains,  in  most  careful  and  precise  rendering,  a  number  of 
scenes  from  Greek  myth.  One  of  these  vases  is  dated,  since  it 
bears  the  name  and  the  figure  of  Callus  in  his  chariot  (,1/on. 
dtW  Int.  iii.  45),  and  this  Callias  won  a  victory  at  Olympia  in 
564  B.C.  Fig.  15  shows  the  reverse  of  a  somewhat  later  black- 
figured  vase  of  the  Panathcnaic  class,  given  at  Athens  as  a 
prize  to  the  winner  of  a  foot-race  a>  the  Panathcnaea,  with  the 
foot-race  (sladion)  represented  on  it.  A  large  number  of  Athenian 
vases  of  the  6th  century  have  reached  us,  which  bear  the  signa- 
tures of  the  potters  who  made,  or  the  artists  who  painted  them; 
lists  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  useful  work  of  Klein,  Cric<kii(hi 
Vascn  mil  HcisUrsignalurcn.    The  recent  excavations  on  the 
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Acropolis  have  proved  the  crroncousncss  of  the  view,  strongly 
maintained  by  Bruno,  that  the  mass  of  the  black-figured  vases 
were  of  &  late  and  imitative  fabric.  We  now  know  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  vases  of  this  class  are  not  later  than  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  century.  The  same  excavations  have  also 
proved  that  red-figured  vase-painting,  that  is,  vase-painting 
in  which  the  background  was  blocked  out  with  black,  and  the 
figures  left  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  vase  originated  at  Athens 
n  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  century.   We  cannot  here  give  a 


Mm.  4.  Ind.  %.  4!  n>. 

Fio.  1 5.— Foot-race :  Panathcrtaic  Vase. 

detailed  account  of  the  beautiful  series  of  Athenian  vases  of  this 
fabric.  Many  of  the  finest  of  them  arc  in  the  British  Museum. 
As  an  example,  fig.  16  presents  a  group  by  the  painter  Pamphacus, 
representing  Heracles  wrestling  with  the  river-monster  Achclous, 
which  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Persian  Wars.  The  dear  precision 
of  the  figures,  the  vigour  of  the  grouping,  the  correctness  of  the 
anatomy  and  the  delicacy  of  the  lines  are  all  marks  of  distinction. 
The  student  of  art  will  perhaps  find  the  nearest  parallel  to  these 
vase-pictures  in  Japanese  drawings.  The  Japanese  artists  arc 
very  inferior  to  the  Greek  in  their  love  and  understanding  of 
the  human  body,  but  equal  them  in  freshness  and  vigour  of 
design.    At  the  same  time  began  the  beautiful  series  of  white 


Fig.  16-— Heracles  and  Achclous. 


vases  made  at  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  burial  with  the  dead, 
and  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  cemeteries  of  Athens,  of 
Erelria,  of  Gcla  in  Sicily,  and  of  some  other  cities.  They  are 
well  represented  in  the  British  Museum  and  that  of  Oxford. 

We  now  return  to  the  early  years  of  the  6th  century,  and 
proceed  to  trace,  by  the  aid  of  recent  discoveries,  the  rise  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  The  Greek  temple  in  its  character 
and  form  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole  character  of  Greek  art. 
It  is  the  abode  of  the  deity,  who  is  represented  by  his  sacred 
image;  and  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  temple  offer  a  great  field 
to  the  sculptor  for  the  depicting  of  sacred  legend.  The  process 
of  discovery  has  emphasized  the  line  which  divides  Ionian  from 
Dorian  architecture  and  art.  We  will  speak  first  of  the  temples 


and  the  sculpture  of  Ionia.  The  Ionia ns  were  a  people  far  more 
susceptible  than  were  the  Dorians  to  oriental  influences.  The 
dress,  the  art,  the  luxury  of  western  Asia  attracted  them  with 
irresistible  force.  We  may  suspect,  as  Brunn  has  suggested, 
that  Ionian  artists  worked  in  the  great  Assyrian  and  Persian 
palaces,  and  that  the  reliefs  which  adorn  the  walls  of  those 
palaces  were  in  part  their  handiwork.  Some  of  the  great  temples 
of  Ionia  have  been  excavated  in  recent  years,  notably  those  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus,  of  Hera  at  Samos,  and  of  Artemis  at  Ephcsus. 
Very  little,  however,  of  the  architecture  of  the  6tb-century  temples 
of  those  sites  has  been  recovered.  Quite  recently,  however,  the 
French  excavators  at  Delphi  have  successfully  restored  the 
treasury  of  the  people  of  Cnidus,  which  is  quite  a  gem  Drt^ML 
of  Ionic  style,  the  entablature  being  supported  in  front  * 
not  by  pillars  but  by  two  maidens  or  Cone,  and  a  frieze  running 
all  round  the  building  above.    But  though  this  building  is  of 


capitals,  but  arc  carved  with  curious  reliefs.  The 
Ionic  capital  proper  is  developed  in  Asia  by  degrees  (see 
Architecture  and  Capital;  also  Pcrrot  and  Chipicx,  Hist, 
de  Cart,  vii.  ch.  4). 

The  Doric  temple  is  not  wholly  of  European  origin.  One 
of  the  earliest  examples  is  the  old  temple  of  Ass  us  in  Troas. 
Yet  it  was  developed  mainly  in  Hellas  and  the  west.  The  most 
ancient  example  is  the  Hcraeum  at  Olympia,  next  to  which  come 
the  fragmentary  temples  of  Corinth  and  of  Selinus  in  Sicily. 
With  the  early  Doric  temple  we  arc  familiar  from  examples 
which  have  survived  in  fair  preservation  to  our  own  days  at 
Agrigcntum  in  Sicily,  Paestum  in  Italy,  and  other  sites. 

Of  the  decorative  sculpture  which  adorned  these  early  temples 
we  have  more  extensive  remains  than  we  have  of  actual  con- 
struction. It  will  be  best  to  speak  of  them  under  their  districts. 
On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  most  extensive  series  of  archaic 
decorative  sculptures  which  has  come  do*n  to  us  is  that  which 
adorned  the  temple  of  Assus  (fig.  18).  These  were  placed  in  a 
unique  position  on  the  temple,  a  long  frieze  running  along  the 
entablature,  with  representations  of  wild  animals,  of  centaurs, 
of  Hercules  seizing  Achclous,  and  of  men  feasting,  scene  succeed- 
ing scene  without  much  order  or  method.  The  only  figures  from 
Miletus  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  original 
temple  destroyed  by  Darius,  arc  the  dedicated  seated  statues, 
some  of  which,  brought  away  by  Sir  Charles  Newton,  are  now 
preserved  at  the  British  Museum.  At  Ephesus  Mr  Wood  has 
been  more  successful,  and  has  recovered  considerable  fragments 
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of  the  temple  of  Artemis,  to  which,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  Croesus 
presented  many  columns.  The  lower  part  of  one  of  these  columns, 
bearing  figures  in  relief  of  early  Ionian  style,  has  been  put 
together  it  the  British  Museum;  and  remains  of  inscriptions 
recording  the  presentation  by  Croesus  are  still  to  be  traced. 
Reliefs  from  a  cornice  of  somewhat  later  date  are  also  to  be 
found  at  the  British  Museum.    Among  the  Aegean  islands, 


^^ufu/Tti  ;u:Fv~  11  u  .-'A  will 


^  . •  -"—j.*,,  •.  it  ■■rr--: 


vii.  (il.  )5,  by  pcrmuuoa  «(  Ctupaun  ud  H»D.  Lid,  and 


Fic.  18. — Restoration  of  the  Tcmptc  at  Atsus. 

Dclos  has  furnished  us  with  the  most  important  remains  of  early 
art.  French  excavators  have  there  found  a  very  early  statue  of 
a  woman  dedicated  by  one  Nicandra  to  Artemis,  a  figure  which 
may  be  instructively  compared  with  another  from  Samus, 
dedicated  to  Hera  by  Cheramucs.  The  Dclian  statue  is  in  shape 
like  a  flat  beam;  the  Samian,  which  is  headless,  is  like  a  round 
tree.  The  arms  of  the  Dclian  figure  arc  rigid  to  the  sides;  the 
Samian  Lady  has  one  arm  clasped  to  her  breast.  A  great  im- 
provement on  these  helpless  and  inexpressive  figures  is  marked 
by  another  figure  found  at  Debs, and  connected,  though  perhaps 
incorrectly,  with  a  basis  recording  the  execution  of  a  statue  by 
Archcrmus  and  Micciadcs,  two  sculptors  who  stood,  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  at  the  head  of  a  sculptural  school  at 
Chios.  The  representation  (fig.  19)  is  of  a  running  or  flying 
figure,  having  six  wings,  like  the  seraphim  in  the  vision  of 


Fic.  19— Nikf  of  Dclos, 


Isaiah,  and  clad  in  long  drapery.  It  may  be  a  statue  of  Nike  or 
Victory,  who  is  said  to  have  been  represented  in  winged  form 
by  Archcrmus.  The  figure,  with  its  neatness  and  precision  of 
work,  its  expressive  face  and  strong  outlines,  certainly  marks 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  sculpture.   When  wc  examine  the 


early  sculpture  of  Athens,  we  find  reason  to  think  that  the  Chian 
school  had  great  influence  in  that  city  in  the  days  of  Peisistratus. 

At  Athens,  in  the  age  650-480,  wc  may  trace  two  quite  distinct 
periods  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  earlier  of  the  two 
periods,  a  rough  limestone  was  used  alike  for  the  walls 
and  the  sculptural  decoration  of  temples;  in  the  Ju,^^ 
later  period  it  was  superseded  by  marble,  whether 
native  or  imported.  Every  visitor  to  the  museum  of  the 
Athenian  acropolis  stands  astonished  at  the  recently  recovered 
groups  which  decorated  the  pediments  of  Athenian  temples 


Fic.  20. — Athenian  Pediment :  Heracles  and  Hydra. 

before  the  age  of  Peisistratus— groups  of  large  size,  rudely  cut 
in  soft  stone,  of  primitive  workmanship,  and  painted  with  bright 
red,  blue  and  green,  in  a  fashion  which  makes  no  attempt  to 
follow  nature,  but  only  to  produce  a  vivid  result.  The  two 
largest  in  scale  of  these  groups  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pediments  of  the  early  6th-ccntury  temple  of  Athena.  On  other 
smaller  pediments,  perhaps  belonging  to  shrines  of  Heracles 
and  Dionysus,  wc  have  conflicts  of  Heracles  with  Triton  or  with 
other  monst  rous  foes.  It  is  notable  how  fond  the  Athenian  artists 
of  this  early  time  arc  of  exaggerated  muscles  and  of  monstrous 
forms,  which  combine  the  limbs  of  men  and  of  animals;  the 
measure  and  moderation  which  mark  developed  Creek  art  are 
as  completely  absent  as  are  skill  in  execution  or  power  of  group- 
ing.  Fig.  20  shows  a  small  pediment  in  which  appears  in  relief 


Pediment :  Athena  and  Giant. 


the  slaying  of  the  Lcmacan  hydra  by  Heracles.  The  hero  strikes 
at  the  many-headed  water-snake,  somewhat  inappropriately, 
with  his  club.  Iolaus,  his  usual  companion,  holds  the  reins  of 
the  chariot  which  awaits  Heracles  after  his  victory.  On  the 
extreme  left  a  huge  crab  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  hydra. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Athens  owed  its  great  start  in 
art  to  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Peisistratus,  at  which  artists 
<;f  ..!!  kiu- 1,  v.,  re  well  nr.  Wc  can  trace  a  gradu  il  ir.m-f.  rm.t- 
tion  in  sculpture,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Chian  and  other 
progressive  schools  of  sculpture  is  visible,  not  only  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  inland  marble  for  native  stone,  but  in  increased 
grace  and  truth  to  nature,  in  the  toning  down  of  glaring  colour, 
tbc  appearance  of  taste  in  composition.  A 
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between  the  older  and  the  newer  is  furnished  by  the  well-known 
statue  of  the  calf-bearer,  an  Athenian  preparing  to  sacrifice  a 
call  to  the  deities,  which  is  made  of  marble  of  Hymctlus,  and  in 
robust  clumsiness  of  forms  is  not  far  removed  from  the  lime- 
stone pediments.  The  sacrificcr  has  been 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Hermes  or  Theseus, 
but  be  seems  rather  to  be  an  ordinary 
human  votary. 

In  the  time  of  Pcisislratus  or  his  sons  a 
peristyle  of  columns  was  added  to  the  old 
temple  of  Athena;  and  this  necessitated 
the  preparation  of  fresh  pediments.  These 
were  of  marble.  In  one  of  them  was  re- 
presented the  battle  between  gods  and 
giants;  in  the  midst  Athena  herself  strik- 
ing at  a  prostrate  foe  (fig.  11).  In  these 
figures  no  eye  can  fail  to  trace  remarkable 
progress.  On  about  the  same  level  of  art 
arc  the  charming  statues  dedicated  to 
Athena,  which  were  set  up  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  6th  century  in  the  Acropolis,  whose 
graceful  though  conventional  forms  and 
delicate  colouring  make  them  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  Acropolis  Museum. 
We  show  a  figure  (fig.  22)  which,  if  it  be 
rightly  connected  with  the  basis  on  which 
it  stands,  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Fig.  ai.— Figure  by  Antcnor,  who  was  also  author  of  a  celebrated 
Antcnor.  restored.  group    ^n^ing    lhc  tyrant-slayers, 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  To  the  same  age  belong  many 
other  votive  reliefs  of  the  Acropolis,  representing  horsemen, 
scribes  and  other  votaries  of  Athena. 

From  Athens  we  pass  to  the  scats  of  Dorian  art.  And  in 
doing  so  we  find  a  complete  change  of  character.  In  place  of 
draped  goddesses  and  female  figures,  we  find  nude 
male  forms.  In  place  of  Ionian  softness  and  elegance, 
we  find  hard,  rigid  outlines,  strong  muscular  develop- 
ment, a  greater  love  of  and  faithfulness  to  the  actual  human 
form — the  influence  of  the  palaestra  rather  than  of  the  harem. 

To  the  known  scries 
of  archaic  male 
figures,  recent  years 
have  added  many 
examples.  We  may 
especially  mention  a 
scries  of  figures  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo 
Ptoos  in  Bocotia, 
probably  represent- 
ing the  god  himself. 
Still  more  note- 
worthy arc  two 
colossal  nude  figures 
of  Apollo,  remarkable 
both  for  force  and 
for  rudeness,  found 
at  Delphi,  the  in- 
scriptions of  which 
prove  them  to  be 
the  work  of  an 
Argivc  sculptor. 
(Plate  V.  fig.  76.) 
From  Crete  we  have 
acquired  the  upper 
part  of  a  draped  figure  (fig.  23),  whether  male  or  female  is  not 
certain,  which  should  be  an  example  of  the  early  Dacdalid 
school,  whence  the  art  of  Peloponnesus  was  derived;  but  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  treat  it  as  a  characteristic  product  of 
that  school;  rather  the  likeness  to  the  dedication  of  Nicandra 
is  striking. 

Another  remarkable  piece  of  Athenian  sculpture,  of  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Wars,  is  the  group  ol  the  tyrannicides  Harmodius 


Fic.  23.— Oust  from  Crete. 


and  Aristogiton,  set  up  by  the  people  of  Athens,  ud  made  by 
the  sculptors  Critius  and  Nesiotes.  These  figures  were  hard  and 
rigid  in  outline,  but  showing  some  progress  in  the  treatment  ci 
the  nude.  Copies  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Naples  (Plait  I 
fig.  50).  It  should  be  observed  that  one  of  the  heads  docs  m 
belong. 

Next  in  importance  to  Athens,  as  a  find-spot  for  weeks  of 
early  Creek  art,  ranks  Olympia.    Olympia,  however,  did  not 

suffer  like  Athens  from  sudden  violence,  and  the 
explorations  there  have  brought  to  light  a  continuous 
series  of  remains,  beginning  with  the  bronze  tripods 
of  the  geometric  age  already  mentioned  and  ending 
at  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  4th  century  a-Dl  Notable 
among  the  6th-ccnlury  stone-sculpture  of  Olympia  Vt  the 
pediment  of  the  treasury  of 
the   people   of    Mcgara,  in 
which  is  represented  a  battle 
of  gods  and  giants,  and  a 
huge  rude  head  of  Hera  (fig. 
24),  which  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  image  worshipped  in  the 
Hcracum.    Its  flatness  and 
want  of  style  arc  noteworthy. 
Among  the  temples  of  Greece 
proper  the  Hcracum  of 
Olympia  stands  almost  alone 
for  antiquity  and  interest,  its 
chief  rival,  besides  the  temples 
of  Athens,  being  the  other 
temple  of  Hera  at  Argos.  It 
appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally constructed  of  wood,  for 
which    stone  was  by  slow 
degrees,  part  by  part,  sub- 
stituted.    In   the    time  of 
Pausanias  one  of  the  pillars  pjg,  34. — Head  ol  Hera :  Ofytopia 
was  still  of  oak,  and  at  the 

present  day  the  varying  diameter  of  the  columns  and  other 
structural  irregularities  bear  witness  to  the  process  of  coestm 
renewal  which  must  have  taken  place  The  early  small 
bronzes  of  Olympia  form  an  important  series,  figures  of  deities 
standing  or  striding,  warriors  in  their  armour,  athletes  wkl 
exaggerated  muscles,  and 
women  draped  in  the 
Ionian  fashion,  which  did 
not  become  unpopular  in 
Greece  until  after  the 
Persian  Wars.  Excava- 
tions at  Sparta  have  re- 
vealed interesting  monu- 
ments belonging  to  the 
worship  of  ancestors, 
which  seems  in  the  con- 
servative Dorian  states  of 
Greece  to  have  been  more 
strongly  developed  titan 
elsewhere.  On  some  of 
these  stones,  which  doubt- 
less belonged  to  the  family 
culls  of  Sparta,  we  sec 
the  ancestor  scaled  hold- 
ing a  wine-cup,  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  _  _  ._  . 
horse  or  dog;  on  some  wc   F,c  *  "Spartan Tombsto 

sec  the  ancestor  and  ancestress  seated  side  by  side  (f 
ready  to  receive  the  gifts  of  their  descendants,  who 
in  the  comer  of  lhc  relief  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The 
figure  holds  a  wine-cup,  in  allusion  to  the  libaiioos  of 
made  at  the  tomb.  The  female  figure  holds  her  veil  ud  the 
pomegranate,  the  recognized  food  of  the  dead.  A  tfljt 
serpent  stands  erect  behind  the  pair.  The  style  of  the* 
sculptures  is  as  striking  as  the  subjects;  we  sec  lean  ngjj 
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Photo.  A  ndtr torn.  Photo.  Anderson. 

52_ Laocoon  Group.    (Vatican.)  Fijr.  53.— Ganymede  of  Lcocharcs.    ^  Vatican.) 
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Fig.  58.  T  h  c  s  e  u  s  Photo,  ifanseU.  Fig.  60. — Young  Hermes. 

and     Amazon        Fig.  59.— Drum   of   Column   from   Ephesus.  (Mus.    of    Kmc  Arts, 

(Erctria).  (Brit.  Mus.)  Boston.) 
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Photo,  Ciraudon. 

Fig.  6t. — Winged  Vic- 
tory of  Samothracc. 
(Louvre.) 


Photo,  Ciraudon. 
Fig.  62. — Winged  Victory 
Samothracc.  (Louvre.) 


of 


Fig.  63. — Head  of  War- 
rior, Restored,  from 
Tcgea. 


Photo,  Anderson. 

Fig.  64. — Marsyas  of  Myron. 
(Latf.ran  Mrs.) 


Photo,  UamtU. 


Fi«r.  ric. — Fast  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon:  left  and  riirht  ends.    (Brit.  Mus.) 
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Fig.  66. — Metope  of  the  Treasury  of  Sicvon  at 
Delphi. 

(From  Fouillrs  de  Dtlphts,  by  permission  of  A. 
Fontemoing.) 


Fig.  67. — Greek  Paintinjj  of  Woman's  Head. 
(From  ComMrs  Kcudus  oi  St.  Peter-bum.  r'i 

PL  I.) 


Pkoto.  F.  Bruckmann. 

Fig.  68. — Discobolus  of  Myron.  Restored  by  Prof. 
Furtwangler. 


Pkoto,  Cinuion. 

Fig.  69. — Fighter  of  Agasias.  (LofVBZ.) 


Fig.  70. — Portion  of  Frieze  of  Mausoleum.    (Brit.  Mcs.) 
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Fir.  74  —  Aeins  at  Delphi  fig.  75.— Cora  (Kore)  of  Krcththcum.  7*-— Apollo  at  Delphi. 

tr  rum  riBlffll  dt  lielphn.  by  /  \  i  llt.ns  i  (from  F-uiUtt  d*  Drtphei.  l>y 

perron- ion  of  A.  Kontcmoin^  )  »       c    ■'  permission  of  A  I  ontcmoing.) 
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Photo,  Ciraudon. 

Fig.  77. — Aphrodite  of 
Mclos.  (.Louvre.) 


Photo,  Alinari. 

Fig.  78. — Niobe  and  Her  Youngest 
Daughter.  (Florence.) 


Photo,  Anderson. 
Fig.  79. — Apoxyomenus. 
(Vatican.) 


Ph-uo,  Brogi. 
Fig.  80. — Doryphorus  of 
Polyclitus.    (\at.  Mus., 
Naples.) 


Photo,  Alinari. 
Fig.  81. — Antiorh  Seated  on  a  Rork. 
(Vatican.) 
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Photo.  English  Phototrafkie  C«. 

Fig.  82.— Hermes  of  Praxi- 
teles. (Olympia.) 
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with  severe  Outline  carved  in  a  very  low  relief, 
the  surface  of  which  is  not  rounded  but  flat.  The  name  of 
Selinus  in  Sicily,  an  early  Megarian  colony,  has  long  been  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  curious  of  early  sculptures,  the 
metopes  of  ancient  temples,  representing  the  exploits  of  Heracles 
and  of  Perseus.  Even  more  archaic  metopes  have  in  recent 
yean  been  brought  to  light,  one  representing  a  seated  sphinx; 
one  the  journey  of  Europa  over  the  sea  on  the  back  of  the 
amorous  bull  (fig.  26),  a  pair  of  dolphins  swimming  beside  her. 
In  simplicity  and  in  rudeness  of  work  these  reliefs  remind  us 
of  the  limestone  pediments  of  Athens  (fig.  20),  but  yet  they  are 
of  another  and  a  severer  style;  the  Ionian  laxity  is  wanting. 

The  recent  French  excavations  at  Delphi  add  a  new  and 
important  chapter  to  the  history  of  6th-ccntury  art.  Of  three 
treasure-houses,  those  of  Sicyon,  Cnidus  and  Athens, 
the  sculptural  adornments  have  been  in  great  part 
recovered.  These  sculptures  form  a  series  almost  covering  the 
century  570-470  B.C.,  and  include  representations  of  some  myths 

of  which  we  have  hither- 
to had  no  example.  We 
may  say  here  a  few 
words  as  to  the  sculpture 
which  has  been  dis- 
covered, leaving  to  the 
article  Delphi  an 
account  of  the  topo- 
graphy and  the  buildings 
of  the  sacred  site.  Of 
the  archaic  temple  of 
Apollo,  built  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  by  the 
Alcmaeonidae  of  Athens, 
the  only  sculptural  re- 
mains which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  some 
fragments  of  the  pedi- 
mental  figures.  Of  the 
treasuries  which  con- 
tained the  ofTerings  of 
Fig.  26.— Metope:  Europa  on  Bull:  the  pious  at  Delphi,  the 
Palermo.  most  archaic  of  which 

there  arc  remains  is  that  belonging  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
To  it  appertain  a  set  of  exceedingly  primitive  metopes. 
One  represents  Idas  and  Dioscuri  driving  off  cattle  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  66);  another,  the  ship  Argo;  another,  Europa  on  the  bull, 
others  merely  animals,  a  ram  or  a  boar.  The  treasury'  of  the 
people  of  Cnidus  (or  perhaps  Siphnos)  is  in  style  some  half  a 
century  later  (see  fig.  17).  To  it  belongs  a  long  frieze  representing 
ft  variety  of  curious  subjects:  a  battle,  perhaps  between  Greeks 


Castor  and  Pollux;  Aeolus  holding  the  winds  in  sacks.  The 
Treasury  of  the  Athenians,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  was  adorned  with  metopes  of  singularly  clear-cut  and 
beautiful  style,  but  very  fragmentary1,  representing  the  deeds 
of  Heracles  and  Theseus. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  01 
all  Greek  archaic  sculptures,  the  pediments  of  the  temple  at 
Aegina  (q  v.).  These  groups  of  nude  athletes  fighting  /ugiam. 
over  the  corpses  of  their  comrades  are  preserved  at 
Munich,  and  are  familiar  to  artists  and  students.  But  the  very 
fruitful  excavations  of  Professor  Furtwanglcr  have  put  them  in 
quite  a  new  light.  Furtwangler  (Aegina:  Hciligtum  dtr  Aphoia) 
has  entirely  rearranged  these  pediments,  in  a  way  which  removes 
the  extreme  simplicity  and  rigour  of  the  composition,  and 
introduces  far  greater  variety  of  attitudes  and  motive.  We 
repeat  here  these  new  arrangements  (figs.  27  and  28),  the  reasons 
for  which  must  be  sought  in  Furtwanglcr's  great  publication. 
The  individual  figures  are  not  much  altered,  as  the  restorations  of 
Tborwaldsen,  even  when  incorrect,  have  now  a  prescriptive  right 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deprive  them.  Besides  the  pediments  of 
Aegina  must  be  set  the  remains  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Eretria  in  Euboca,  the  chief  group  of  which  (Plate  II. 
fig.  58),  Theseus  carrying  oil  an  Amazon,  is  one  of  the 
finely  executed  works  of  early  Greek  art. 

Period  11.  4S0-400  B.C—  The  most  mar* 
in  the  whole  history  of  art  is  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Greece 
in  painting  and  sculpture  during  the  5th  century  B.C.  As  in 
literature  the  5th  century  takes  us  from  the  rude  peasant  plays 
of  Thespis  to  the  drama  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  as  in 
philosophy  it  takes  us  from  Pythagoras  to  Socrates;  so  in 
sculpture  it  covers  the  space  from  the  primitive  works  made  for 
the  rciststratidac  to  some  of  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the 
chisel. 

In  architecture  the  5th  century  is  ennobled  by  the  Theseum, 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Ercchthcum,  the  temples  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia,  and  many  other  central 
shrines,  as  well  as  by  the  Hall  of  the  Myslae  at  V 
and  the  Propylaca  of  the  Acropolis.  Some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  temples  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  those 
of  Segesta  and  Selinus,  date  from  the  same  age.  It  is,  however, 
only  of  their  sculptural  decorations,  carried  out  by  the  greatest 
masters  in  Greece,  that  wc  need  here  treat  in  any  detail. 

It  is  the  rule  In  the  history  of  art  that  innovations  and  technical 
progress  arc  shown  earlier  in  the  case  of  painting  than  in  that  of 
sculpture,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  greater  ease  pgignag. 
and  rapidity  of  the  brush  compared  with  the  chisel. 
That  this  was  the  order  of  development  in  Greek  art  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  our  means  for  judging  of  the  painting  of  the 
5th  century  are  very  slight.  The  noble  paintings  of  such  masters 


FlG.  37.— Restoration  of  West  Pediment.  Aegina. 


and  Trojans,  with  gods  and  goddesses  looking  on;  a  giganto- 
machy  in  which  the  figures  of  Poseidon,  Athena,  Hera.  Apollo. 
Artemis  and  Cybelc  can  be  made  out,  with  their  opponents, 
who  are  armed  like  Greek  hopliles;  Athena  and  Heracles  in  a 
chariot;  the  carrying  off  of  the  daughters  of  Lcucippus  by 


Fig.  28. — Restoration  of  East  Pediment,  Aegina. 


as  Polygnotus,  Micon  and  Panaenus,  which  once  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  great  porticoes  of  Athens  and  Delphi,  have  dis- 
appeared. There  remain  only  the  designs  drawn  rather  than 
painted  on  the  beautiful  vases  of  the  age.  which  in  some  degree 
help  us  to  realise,  not  the  colouring  or  the  charm  of  contemporary 
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:  principle  of  iheir  composition  and  the  accuracy 


paintings,  but  the 
of  their  drawing. 

Polygnotus  of  Thasos  was  regarded  by  his  compatriots  as  a 
great  ethical  painter.  His  colouring  and  composition  were  alike 
very  simple,  his  figures  quiet  and  statuesque,  his  drawing  careful 
and  precise.  He  won  his  fame  largely  by  incorporating  in  his 
works  the  best  current  ideas  as  to  mythology,  religion  and  morals. 
In  particular  his  painting  of  Hades  with  its  rewards  and  punish- 


FlC.  jo.— Vase  of  Orviclo.   (The  Children  of  Niobc.) 

,  which  was  on  the  walls  of  the  building  of  the  people  of 
Cnidus  at  Delphi,  might  be  considered  as  a  great  religious  work, 
parallel  to  the  paintings  of  the  Campo  Sanlo  at  Pisa  or  to  the 
painted  windows  of  such  churches  as  that  at  Fairford.  But  he 
also  introduced  improvements  in  perspective  and  greater  freedom 
in  grouping. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  Greek  traveller  Pausanias  has 
left  us  very  careful  and  detailed  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  frescoes  of  Polygnotus,  notably  of  the  Taking 
of  Troy  and  the  Visit  to  Hades,  which  were  at  Delphi.  A  com- 
parison of  these  descriptions  with  vase  paintings  of  the  middle 
of  the  slh  century  has  enabled  us  to  discern  with  great  pro- 
bability the  principles  of  Polygnotan  drawing  and  perspective. 
Professor  Robert  has  even  ventured  to  restore  the  paintings 
on  the  evidence  of  vases.  We  here  represent  one  of  the  scenes 
depicted  on  a  vase  found  at  Orvicto  (fig.  20),  which  is  certainly 
Polygnotan  in  character.    It  represents  the  slaying  of  the 

children  of  Niobc 
by  Apollo  and 
Artemis.  Here  we 
may  observe  a 
remarkable  per- 
spective. The 
different  heights 
of  the  rocky  back- 
ground arc  repre- 
sented by  lines 
traversing  the 
picture  on  which 
the  figures  stand; 
but  the  more 
distant  figures  arc 
no  smaller  than 
the  nearer.  The 
forests  of  Mount 
Sipylus  arc  repre- 
sented by  a  single 
conventional  tree. 
The    figures  arc 

beautifully  drawn,  and  full  of  charm;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
energy  in  the  action. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  school  of  Polygnotus 
exercised  great  influence  on  contemporary  sculpture.  Panaenus. 
brother  of  Phcidias,  worked  with  Polygnotus,  and  many  of  the 
groupings  found  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  remind  us  of 
those  usual  with  the  Thasian  master.  At  this  simple  and  early 
Stage  of  art  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  frcsco- 


Ank.  Z,u  i.l  It, 

Fig.  30. — Vase  Drawing 


painting  and  coloured  relief,  light  and  shade  and  aerial  per- 
spective being  unknown.  We  reproduce  two  vase-paintings, 
one  (fig.  30)  a  group  of  man  and  horse  which  closely  resembles 
figures  in  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  (fig.  31); 
the  other  (fig.  3?)  representing  Victory  pouring  water  for  a 
sacrificial  ox  to  drink,  which  reminds  us  of  the  balustrade  of  the 
shrine  of  Wingless  Victory  at  Athcas. 

Most  writers  on  Greek  painting  have  supposed  that  after  the 
middle  of  the  $th  century  the  technique  of  painting  rapidly 
improved.  This 
may  well  have 
been  the  case; 
but  we  have 
little  means  of 
testing  the  ques- 
tion. Such  im- 
provements 
would  soon  raise 
such  a  barrier 
between  fresco- 
painting  and 
vase-painting, — 
which  by  its 
very  nature 

must  be  simple  Fig.  31—  Part  of  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  architect- 
onic,—that  vases  can  no  longer  be  used  with  confidence  aa 
evidence  for  contemporary  painting.  The  stories  told  us  by 
Pliny  of  the  lives  of  Greek  painters  are  mostly  of  a  trivial  and 
untrustworthy  character.  Some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  this 
Encyclopaedia  under  the  names  of  individual  artists.  Wc  can 
only  discern  a  few  general  facts.  Of  Agatharchus  of  Athens  wc 
learn  that  he  painted,  under  compulsion,  the  interior  of  the  house 
of  Alcibiades.  And  wc  arc  told  that  he  painted  a  scene  for  the 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  This  has  led  some  writers 
to  suppose  that  he  attempted  illusive  landscape;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  possibilities  of  the  time;  and  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  what  he  really  did  was  to  paint  the  wooden  front  of  the 
stage  building  in  imitation  of  architecture;  in  fact  he  painted 
a  permanent  architectural  background,  and  not  one  suited  to 
any  particular  play.  Of  other  painters  who  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  such  as  Zeuxis  and  Aristides,  it  will  be  best 
to  speak  under  the  next  period. 

It  is  now  generally  held,  in  consequence  of  evidence  furnished 
by  tombs,  that  the  5th  century  saw  the  end  of  the  making  of 

1  :  . 


Fig.  3j.— NU  and  Bull. 

vases  on  a  great  scale  at  Athens  for  export  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
And  in  fact  few  things  in  the  history  of  art  arc  more  remarkable 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  vase-painting  at  Athens  reached 
its  highest  point  and  passed  it  on  the  downward  road.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  black-figured  ware  was  scarcely  out 
of  fashion,  and  the  masters  of  the  severe  red-figured  style, 
Pamphacus,  Epiclclus  and  their  contemporaries,  were  in  vogue. 
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The  schools  of  Eupbronius,  Hicro  and  Duris  belong  to  the  age 
of  the  Persian  wars.  With  the  middle  of  the  century  the  works 
of  these  makers  are  succeeded  by  unsigned  vases  of  most  beautiful 
design,  some  of  them  showing  the  influence  of  I'olygnotus.  In 
the  later  years  of  the  century,  when  the  empire  of  Athens  was 
approaching  its  fall,  drawing  becomes  later  and  more  careless, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  drapery  we  frequently  note  the  over- 
elaboration  of  folds,  the  want  of  simplicity,  which  begin  to  mark 
sculpture.    These  changes  of  style  can  only  be 


stood  Zeus  the  supreme  arbiter.  On  one  side  of  him  stood 
Ocnomaus  with  his  wife  Stcropc,  on  the  other  Pclops  and  Hippo- 
dameia,  the  daughter  of  Ocnomaus,  whose  position  at  once 
indicates  that  she  is  on  the  side  of  the  newcomer,  whatever  her 
parents  may  feel.  Next  on  cither  side  arc  the  four-horse  chariots 
of  the  two  competitors,  that  of  Ocnomaus  in  the  charge  of  his 
perfidious  groom  Myrtilus,  who  contrived  that  it  should  break 
down  in  the  running,  that  of  Pclops  tended  by  his  grooms. 
At  cither  end,  where  the  [wlimenl  narrows  to  a  point,  reclines  a 


Fir,.  33  —  K.w  Pediment.  Olympia.  Two  licit-rations. 


satisfactorily  followed  in  the  vase  rooms  of  the  British  Museum, 
or  other  treasuries  of  Greek  art  (see  also  A.  B.  Wallers,  llitfory 
»/  Amitnt  Pottery;  and  the  article  Ckkamics). 

Among  the  sculptural  works  of  this  period  the  first  place  may 
be  given  to  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  statue  by 
Pheidias  which  once  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in 
t  that  temple,  and  was  regarded  as  the  noblest  monu- 
/mw.  menl  of  Greek  religion,  has  of  course  disappeared,  nor 
are  we  able  with  confidence  to  restore  it.  But  the  plan 
of  the  temple,  its  pavement,  some  of  its  architectural  ornaments, 
remain.  The  marbles  which  occupied  the  pediments  and  the 
metopes  of  the  temple  have  been  in  large  part  recovered,  having 
been  probably  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  and  gradually  buried 
in  the  alluvial  soil.  The  utmost  ingenuity  and  science  of  the 
Archaeologists  of  Germany  have  been  employed  in  the  recovery 
of  the  composition  of  these  groups;  and  although  doubt  remains 
as  to  the  places  of  some  figures,  and  their  precise  attitudes,  yet 
we  may  fairly  say  that  we  know  more  about  the  sculpture  of 


river  god,  at  one  end  Alphcus,  the  chief  stream  ol  Olympia,  at 
the  other  end  his  tributary  Cladcus.  Only  one  figure  remains, 
not  noticed  in  the  careful  description  of  Pausanias,  the  figure 
of  a  handmaid  kneeling,  perhaps  one  of  the  attendants  of  Stcrope. 
Our  engraving  gives  two  conjectural  restorations  of  the  pediment, 
that  of  Treu  and  that  of  Kekule,  which  differ  principally  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  corners  of  the  composition;  the  position 
of  the  central  figures  and  of  the  chariots  can  scarcely  be  called 
in  question.  The  moment  chosen  is  one,  not  of  action,  but  of 
expectancy,  perhaps  of  preparation  for  sacrifice.  The  arrange- 
ment is  undeniably  stiff  and  formal,  and  in  the  figures  we  note 
none  of  the  trained  perfection  of  style  which  belongs  to  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  an  almost  contemporary  temple. 
Faults  abound,  alike  in  the  rendering  of  drapery  and  in  the 
representation  of  the  human  forms,  and  the  sculptor  has 
evidently  trusted  to  the  painter  who  was  afterwards  to  colour 
his  work,  to  remedy  some  of  his  clumsiness,  or  to  make  clear  the 
ambiguous.    Nevertheless  there  is  in  the  whole  a  dignity,  a 


FlG.  34.—  West  Pediment,  Olympia.    Two  Restorations. 


the  Olympian  temple  of  Zeus  than  about  the  sculpture  of  any 
other  great  Greek  temple  The  exact  date  of  these  sculptures 
is  not  certain,  but  we  may  with  some  confidence  give  them  to 
470-460  B.C.  (In  speaking  of  them  we  shall  mostly  follow  the 
cpinion  of  Dr  Treu,  whose  masterly  work  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  great 
German  publication  on  Olympia  is  a  model  of  patience  ami  of 
science  .1  In  the  eastern  pediment  (fig.  33),  as  Pausanias  tells 
us.  were  represented  the  preparations  lor  the  eharioi-race 
between  Ocnomatts  and  Pclops.  the  result  of  whiih  was  lo 
whether  Pclops  should  find  death  or  a  bride  and  a 
In  the  midst,  invisible  to  the  contending  heroes, 


sobriety,  and  a  simplicity,  which  reconcile  us  to  the  knowledge 
that  this  pediment  was  certainly  regarded  in  antiquity  as  a  noble 
work,  fit  to  adorn  even  the  palace  of  Zeus.  In  the  oihcr,  the 
western  pediment  nig.  34),  the  subject  is  the  riot  of  the  Centaurs 
when  they  attended  the  wedding  of  Peirithous  inThessaly,  and, 
attempting  to  carry  oil  the  bride  and  her  comrades,  were  slain 
by  Pnrithous  and  Theseus.  In  the  midst  of  the  pediment, 
invisible  like  Zeus  in  the  eastern  pediment,  stands  Apollo,  while 
on  cither  lick  of  him  Theseus  and  Peirithous  attack  the  Centaurs 
with  weapons  hastily  snatched.  Our  illustration  gives  two 
possible  arrangements.   The  monsters  are  in  various  attitudes 
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of  attempted  violence,  of  combat  and  defeat;  with  each  grapples 
one  of  the  Lapilh  heroes  in  the  endeavour  to  rob  them  of  their 
prey.  In  the  corners  of  the  pediment  recline  female  figures, 
perhaps  attendant  slaves,  though  the  farthest  pair  may  best  be 
identified  as  local  Thcssalian  nymphs,  looking  on  with  the 
calmness  of  divine  superiority,  yet  not  wholly  unconcerned  in 
what  is  going  forward.  Though  the  composition  of  the  two 
pediments  differs  notably,  the  one  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
parade-like  rep«sc,  the  other  of  an  overstrained  activity,  yet 


Of;i»u.  in  41 

Flo.  35  —  Metope:  Olympia;  restored. 

the  style  and  execution  arc  the  same  in  both,  and  .the  short- 
comings must  be  attributed  to  the  inferior  skill  of  a  local  school 
of  sculptors  compared  with  those  of  Athens  or  of  Aegina.  It 
even  appears  likely  that  the  designs  also  belong  to  a  local  school. 
Pausanias,  it  is  true,  tells  us  that  the  pediments  were  the  work 
of  Alcamcnes,  the  pupil  of  Pheidias,  and  of  Paeonius,  a  sculptor 
of  Thrace,  respectively;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was 

misled  by  the  local  guides, 
who  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  connect  the 
sculptures  of  their  great 
temple  with  well  -  known 
names. 

The  metopes  of  the 
temple  are  in  the  same  style 
of  art  as  the  pediments,  but 
the  defects  of  awkwardness 
and  want  of  mastery  arc 
less  conspicuous,  because 
the  narrow  limits  of  the 
metope  exclude  any  elabo- 
rate grouping.  The  sub- 
jects are  provided  by  the 
twelve  labours  of  Heracles; 
the  figures  introduced  in 
each  metope  are  but  two  or 
at  most  three;  and  the 
action  is  simplified  as  much 
as  possible.  The  example 
shown  (fig.  35)  represents 
Heracles  holding  up  the 
sky  on  a  cushion,  with  the 


Oiymp\m.  111  4S 

Fic.  36. — Nike  of  Paeonius;  restored. 


friendly  aid  of  a  Hesperid  nymph,  while  Atlas,  whom  he  has 
relieved  of  his  usual  burden,  approaches  bringing  the  apples 
which  it  was  the  task  of  Heracles  to  procure. 

Another  of  the  fruits  of  the  excavations  of  Olympia  is  the 
floating  Victory  by  Paeonius,  unfortunately  faceless  (fig.  36), 
which  was  set  up  in  all  probability  in  memory  of  the  victory  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  Mcsscnian  allies  at  Sphacteria  in  41s  B.C. 
The  inscription  states  that  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Mcsscnian* 


and  people  of  Naupactus  from  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  but 
the  name  of  the  enemy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 
The  statue  of  Paeonius,  which  comes  floating  down  through  the 
air  with  drapery  borne  backward,  is  of  a  bold  and.  innovating 
type,  and  we  may  trace  its  influence  in  many  works  of  the  next 
age. 

Among  the  discoveries  at  Delphi  none  is  so  striking  and 
valuable  to  us  as  the  life-size  statue  in  bronze  of  a  charioteer 
holding  in  his  hand  the  reins.  This  is  maintained  rtttphtc 
by  M.  Homollc  to  be  part  of  a  chariot -group  set  up  cMmrtatitr. 
by  Polyzalus,  brother  of  Gclo  and  Micro  of  Syracuse, 
in  honour  of  a  victory  won  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian 
games  at  Delphi  (fig.  37).  The  charioteer  is  evidently  a  high-born 
youth,  and  is  clad  in  the  long  chiton  which  was  necessary  to 
protect  a  driver  of  a  chariot  from  the  rush  of  air.  The  date 
would  be  about  480  470  B.C.  Bronze  groups  representing 
victorious  chariots  with  their  drivers  were  among  the  noblest 
and  most  costly  dedications  of  antiquity;  the  present  figure 
is  our  only  satisfactory  representative  of  them.  In  style  the 
figure  is  very  notable,  tall  and  slight  beyond  all  contemporary 
examples.  The  contrast  bctw'ccn  the  conventional  decorousness 
of  face  and  drapery  and  the  lifelike  accuracy  of  hands  and 
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Fig.  37. — Bronze  Charioteer:  Delphi. 

feet  is  very  striking,  and  indicates  the  clashing  of  various 
tendencies  in  art  at  the  time  when  the  great  style  was  formed 
in  Greece. 

The  three  gTeat  masters  of  the  5th  century,  Myron,  Pheidias 
and  Polyclitus  are  all  in  some  degree  known  to  us  from  their 
works.  Of  Myron  we  have  copies  of  two  works,  the  Marsyas 
(Plate  III.  fig.  64)  and  the  Discobolus.  The  Marsyas  (a  copy  in 
the  Latcran  Museum)  represents  the  Satyr  so  named  in  the 
grasp  of  conflicting  emotions,  eager  to  pick  up  the  flutes  which 
Athena  has  thrown  down,  but  at  the  same  time  dreading  her 
displeasure  if  he  does  so.  The  Discobolus  has  usually  been 
judged  from  the  examples  in  the  Vatican  and  the  British  Museum, 
in  which  the  anatomy  is  modernized  and  the  head  wrongly  put  on. 
We  have  now  photographs  of  the  very  superior  replica  in  the 
Lancclotti  gallery  at  Rome,  the  pose  of  which  is  much  nearer 
to  the  original.  Our  illustration  represents  a  restoration  made 
at  Munich,  by  combining  the  Lancciotti  head  with  the  Vatican 
body  (Plate  IV.  fig.  68). 

Of  the  works  of  Pheidias  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain 
copy,  if  wc  except  the  small  replicas  at  Athens  of  his  Athena 
Parthcnos.*  The  larger  of  these  (fig.  38)  was  found  in  tSSo: 
it  is  very  clumsy,  and  the  wretched  device  by  which  a  pillar 
is  introduced  to  support  the  Victory  in  the  hand  of  Athena  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  original 
Tempting  theories  have  been  published  by  Furtwanglcr  (iiatter- 
pitees  of  Greek  Sculpture)  and  other  archaeologists,  which 
identify  copies  of  the  Athena  Lcmnia  of  Pheidias,  his  Pantarcea, 
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his  Aphrodite  Urania  and  other  statues,  but  doubt  hangs  over 
all  these  attributions. 

A  moty  pertinent  and  more  promising  question  is,  how  far 
we  may  take  the  decorative  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  since 
Lord  Elgin's  time  the  pride  of  the  British  Museum,  as  the 
actual  work  of  Pheidias,  or  as  done  from  his  designs.  Here 
again  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence;  but  it  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  inscriptions  that  the  pediments  at  all  events  were 
not  executed  until  after  Phcidias's  death. 

Of  course  the  pediments  and  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  (4.*), 
whose  work  soever  tbey  may  be,  stand  at  the  bead  of  all  Greek 

decorative  sculpture. 
Whether  we  regard  the 
grace  of  the  composi- 
tion, the  exquisite  finish 
of  the  statues  in  the 
round,  or  the  delightful 
atmosphere  of  poetry 
and  religion  which  sur- 
rounds these  sculptures, 
they  rank  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the 
world.  The  Creeks 
esteemed  them  far  below 
the  statue  which  the 
temple  was  made  to 
shelter;  but  to  us,  who 
have  lost  the  great 
figure  in  ivory  and  gold, 
the  carvings  of  the  casket 
which  once  contained  it 
are  a  perpetual  source  of 
instruction  and  delight. 
The  whole  is  rcpro- 
FlG.38. — Statuette  of  Athena  Parthcnos.  duccd  by  photography 
in  A.  S.  Murray's  Sculptures  of  Ike  Parthenon. 

An  abundant  literature  has  sprung  up  in  regard  to  these 
sculptures  in  recent  years.  It  will  suffice  here  to  mention  the 
discussions  in  Furtwangler's  Masterpieces,  and  the  very  ingenious 
at  tempt*  of  Sauer  to  determine  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
bases  and  backgrounds  of  the  pediments  as  they  now  stand  how 
the  figures  must  have  been  arranged  in  them.  The  two  ends 
of  the  eastern  pediment  (Plate  III.  fig.  6$)  are  the  only  fairly 
well-preserved  part  of  the  pediments. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Pheidias  who  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  worked  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  most 
notable  were  Alcamcncs  and  Agoracritus.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  the  great  statue  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  by  Agoracritus. 
And  an  interesting  light  has  been  thrown  on  Alcamenes  by  the 
discovery  at  Pcrgamum  of  a  professed  copy  of  his  Hermes  set 
up  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  (Plate  II. 
fig.  57).  The  style  of  this  work,  however,  is  conventional 
and  archaistic,  and  we  can  scarcely  regard  it  as  typical  of  the 
master. 

Another  noted  contemporary  who  was  celebrated  mainly  for 
bis  portraits  was  Cresilas,  a  Cretan.  Several  copies  of  his 
portrait  of  Pericles  exist,  and  testify  to  the  lofty  and  idealizing 
style  of  portraiture  in  this  great  age. 

We  possess  also  admirable  sculpture  belonging  to  the  other 
important  temples  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Erechlheum  and  the 
temple  of  Nike.  The  temple  of  Nike  is  the  earlier,  being  possibly 
a  memorial  of  the  Spartan  defeat  at  Sphacleria.  The  Erech- 
theum  belongs  to  the  end  of  our  period,  and  embodies  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  the  conservative  school  of  sculpture  at 
Athens  just  as  the  Parthenon  illustrates  the  ideas  of  the  more 
progressive  school.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Erechthcum  has 
been  a  task  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  archaeo- 
logists (see  the  paper  by  Mr  Stevens  in  the  American  Journal 
»f  Archaeology,  1006).  Our  illustration  (Plate  V.  fig.  75)  shows 
one  of  the  Corae  or  maidens  who  support  the  entablature  of  the 
south  porch  of  the  Erechthcum  in  her  proper  setting.  This 
use  of  the  female  figure  in  place  of  a  pillar  is  based  on  old  Ionian 


precedent  (tee  fig.  17)  and  it  not  altogether  happy;  but  the 
idea  is  carried  out  with  remarkable  skill,  the  perfect  repose 
and  solid  strength  of  the  maiden  being  emphasized. 

Beside  Pheidias  of  Athens  must  be  placed  the  greatest  of  early 
Argive  sculptors,  Polyclitus.  His  two  typical  athletes,  the 
Doryphorus  or  spear-bearer  (Plate  VI.  fig.  80)  and  the  Diadu- 
menus,  have  long  been  identified,  and  though  the  copies  are  not 
first-rate,  they  enable  us  to  recover  the  principles  of  the  master's 
art. 

Among  the  bases  discovered  at  Olympia,  whence  the  statues 
had  been  removed,  arc  three  or  four  which  bear  the  name  of 
Polyclitus,  and  the  definite  evidence  furnished  by  •  p^j^^ 
these  bases  as  to  the  position  of  the  feet  of  the  PVjr1J"a*- 
statues  which  they  once  bore  has  enabled  archaeologists, 
especially  Professor  Furtwangl*r,  to  identify  copies  of  those 
statues  among  known  works.  Also  newly  discovered  copies  of 
Potyclitan  works  have  made  their  appearance.  At  Delos  there 
has  been  found  a  copy  of  the  Diadumenus,  which  is  of  much 
finer  work  than  the  statue  in  the  British  Museum  from  Vaison. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  has  secured  a  very 
beautiful  statue  of  a  young  Hermes,  who  but  for  the  wings  on 
the  temples  might  pass  as  a  boy  athlete  of  Polyclitan  style 
(Plate  II.  fig.  60).  In  fact,  instead  of  relying  as  regards  the 
manner  of  Polyclitus  on  Roman  copies  of  the  Doryphorus  and 
Diadumenus,  we  have  quite  a  gallery  of  athletes,  boys  and  men. 
who  all  claim  relationship,  nearer  or  more  remote,  to  the  school 
of  the  great  Argive  master.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
excavations,  made  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Waldstein 
at  the  Argive  Heraeum,  would  have  enlightened  us  as  to  the 
style  of  Polyclitus.  Just  as  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
are  the  best  monument  of  Pheidias,  so  it  might  seem  likely  that 
the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  great  temple  which  contained 
the  Hera  of  Polyclitus  would  show  us  at  large  how  his  school 
worked  in  marble.  Unfortunately  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
from  the  Heraeum  are  few  The  most  remarkable  is  a  female 
head,  which  may  perhaps  come  from  a  pediment  (fig.  39).  But 
archaeologists  arc  not  in  agreement  whether  it  is  in  style  Poly- 


F10.  39. — Female  Head :  Heraeum. 

clitan  or  whether  it  rather  resembles  in  .style  Attic  works.  Other 
heads  and  some  highly-finished  fragments  of  bodies  come 
apparently  from  the  metopes  of  the  same  temple.  (See  also 
article  Aacos.) 

Another  work  of  Polyclitus  was  his  Amazon,  made  it  is  said 
in  competition  with  his  great  contemporaries,  Pheidias,  Cresilas 
and  Phradmon,  all  of  whose  Amazons  were  preserved  in  the 
great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephcsus.  In  our  museums  are  many 
statues  of  Amazons  representing  sth  century  originals.  These 
have  usually  been  largely  restored,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  t° 
discover  their  original  type.   Profcwor  Michaclis  has  recovered 
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successfully  three  types  (fig,  40).  The  attribution  of  these  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.  The  first  has  been  given  to  the  chisel 
«f  Polyclitus;  the  second  seems  to  represent  the  Wounded 
Amazon  of  Cresilas;  the  third  has  by  some  archaeologists  been 
given  to  Pheidias.  It  docs  not  represent  a  wounded  amazon, 
but  one  alert,  about  to  leap  upon  her  hone  with  the  help  of  a 
spear  as  a  leaping  pole. 

We  can  devote  little  more  than  a  passing  mention  to  the 
sculpture  of  other  temples  and  shrines  of  the  later  5th  century, 
which  nevertheless  deserve  careful  study.  The  frieze 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia,  representing 
Centaur  and  Amazon  battles,  is  familiar  to  visitors  of  the  British 
Museum,  where,  however,  its  proximity  to  the  remains  of  the 


Ftc  40.— Types  of  Amazons  (Michael!*-) 


Parthenon  lays  stress  upon  the  faults  of  grouping  and  execution 
which  this  frieze  presents.  It  seems  to  have  been  executed  by 
local  Arcadian  artists.  More  pleasing  is  the  sculpture  of  the 
Ionic  tomb  colled  the  Nereid  monument,  brought  by  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  from  Lycia.  Here  we  have  not  only  a  series  of  bands 
of  relief  which  ran  round  the  tomb,  but  also  detached  female 
figures,  whence  the  name  which  it  bears  is  derived.  A  recent 
view  sees  in  these  women  with  their  fluttering  drapery  not 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  but  personifications  of  sea-breezes. 

The  scries  of  known  Lycian  tombs  has  been  in  recent  years 
enriched  through  the  acquisition  by  the  museum  of  Vienna  of 
the  sculptured  friezes  which  adorned  a  heroon  near  Geul  Bashi. 
In  the  mid-it  of  the  enclosure  was  a  tomb,  and  the  walls  of  the 
enclosure  itself  were  adorned  within  and  wilhout  with  a  great 
scries  of  reliefs,  mostly  of  mythologic  purport.  Many  subjects 
which  but  rarely  occur  in  early  Creek  art,  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
adventure  of  the  Seven  apaiust  Thebes,  the  carrying  off  of  the 
daughters  of  Lcucippus,*  Ulysses  shooting  down  the  Suitors,  are 
here  represented  in  detail.  Professor  Bcnndorf,  who  has  pub- 
lished these  sculptures  in  an  admirable  volume,  is  disposed  to 
see  in  them  the  influence  of  the  Thasian  painter  Polygnotus. 
Any  one  ian  see  their  kinship  to  painting,  and  their  subjects 
recur  in  some  of  the  great  frescoes  painted  by  Polygnotus, 
Miron  and  others  for  the  Athenians.  Like  other  Lycian  sculp- 
tures, they  contain  non-Hellenic  elements;  in  fact  I-ycia  form* 
a  link  of  the  chain  which  extends  from  the  wall-paint injps  of 
Aiiyria  to  works  like  the  columns  of  Trtij.m  and  of  Antoninus, 
but  is  not  embodied  in  the  more  purely  idealistic  works  of  the 
highest  Greek  art.  The  date  of  the  Vienna  tomb  is  not  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  5th  ccptury.  A  small  part  of  the 
frieze  o(  this  monument  is  shown  in  fig.  41.  It  will  he  seen  that 
in  this  fragment  there  arc  two  scenes,  one  dirccily  alwvc  the  other. 
In  the  upper  line  Ulysses,  accuir.pr"nicd  by  his  son  Tclemacbus, 
is  in  the  act  of  shooting  the  s.uitors,  who  are  reclining  at  table 
in  the  midst  of  a  feast;  a  cup-hcarcr,  possibly  ajclanthius.  ii 
escaping  by  a  door  behind  Ulysses.  In  the  lower  tine  is  the 
central  group  of  a  frieze  which  represents  the  bunting  of  the 


Calydonian  boar,  which  is  represented,  as  it  usual  in  the  beat  time 
of  Creek  art,  as  an  ordinary  animal  and  no  monster. 

Archaeologists  have  recently  begun  to  pay  more  attention 
to  an  interesting  branch  of  Creek  ait  which  had  until  recently 
been  neglected,  that  of  sculptured  portraits.  The  —  aaA_ 
known  portraits  of  the  5th  century  sow  include 
Pericles,  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs.  Aoacreon,  Sophocles,  Euripides. 
Socrates  and  others.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  time  when  style 
in  sculpture  was  so  strongly  pronounced,  these  portraits,  when  not 
later  unfaithful  copies,  are  notably  idea).  They  represent  the 
great  men  whom  they  portray  not  in  the  spirit  of  realism. 
Details  are  neglected,  expression  it  not  elaborated;  the  sculptor 
tries  to  represent  what  is  permanent  in  his  subject  rather  than 
what  is  temporary.  Hence  these  portraits  do  not  seem  to  belong 
to  a  particular  time  of  life;  they  only  represent  a  man  in  the 
perfection  of  physical  force  and  mental  energy.  And  the  race 
or  type  is  clearly  shown  through  individual  traits.  In  some 
cases  it  is  still  disputed  whether  statues  of  this  age  represent 
deities,  or  mortals,  so  notable  are  the  repose  and  dignity  which 
even  human  figures  acquire  under  the  hands  of  sUnctntury 
masters.  The  Pericles  after  Cresilas  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  athlete-portraits  of  Polyclitus,  are  good  eismplft, 

Period  lit.  400-300  B.C.— The  high  ideal  level  attained  by 
Greek  art  at  the  end  of  the  51b  century  is  maintain*!  in  the  4th. 
There  cannot  be  any  question  of  decay  in  it  save  at  Athens, 
where  undoubtedly  the  loss  of  religion  and  the  decrease  of 
national  prosperity  acted  prejudicially.  But  in  Peloponnesus 
the  time  was  one  of  expansion;  several  new  and  important  cities, 
such  as  Messcne,  Megalopolis  and  Man  tinea,  arose  under  the 
protection  of  Epaminondas.  And  in  Asia  the  Creek  dries  were 
Mill  prosperous  and  artistic,  as  were  the  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
which  kept  their  independence.  On  the  whole  we  find  during 
this  age  some  diminution  of  the  freshness  add  simplicity  of  art; 
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Fig.  41.— Odysseus  and  Suitors;  Hunting  of  Boar. 

it  works  less  in  the  service  of  the  gods  and  more  in  that  of  private 
patrons;  it  becomes  less  ethical  and  more  sentimental  and 
emotional.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
technique  both  in  painting  and  sculpture  advanced  with  rapid 
strides;  artists  had  a  greater  mastery,  of  their  materials,  and 
ventured  on  a  wider  range  of  subject. 

In  the  4th  century  no  new  temples  of  importance  rose  at 
Athens;  the  Acropoiis  had  taken  its  final  form;  but  at  Messene. 
Tegea,  Epidavrus  and  elsewhere,  very  admirable  buildings  ana*. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  at  Tcgea  are  of  wonderful  beauty 
and  finish;  os  arc  those  of  the  theatre  and  the  so-called  Taefsut 
of  Epidaurus.  In  Asia  Minor  vast  temple*  of  the  Ionk  order 
aroi>e,  especially  at  Miletus  and  Epbcsus.  The  cokasal  pfBara 
ot  Miletus  astonish  the  visitors  to  the  Louvre;  white  the 
sculptured  columns  of  Fphcsus  iu  the  British  Museum  (Plate  n. 
fig.  so)  show  a  high  level  of  artistic  ikJIL  The  Mausoleum 
erected  alwut  350  sc  at  Hab'carnasro  m  memory  of  Maasams, 
king  of  Caria,  and  adorned  with  sculpture  by  the  most  noted 
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artists  of  the  day,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  in  part  restored  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr  Oldfield's 
conjectural  restoration,  published  in  Archaeologia  for  1805, 
though  it  has  many  rivals,  surpasses  them  all  in  the  lightness 
of  the  effect,  and  in  close  correspondence  to  the  description  by 
Pliny.  We  show  a  small  part  of  the  sculptural  decoration, 
representing  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Amazons  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  70),  wherein  the  energy  of  the  action  and  the  careful  balance 
of  figure  against  figure  arc  remarkable.  Wc  possess  also  the 
fine  portraits  of  Mausolus  himself  and  his  wife  Artemisia,  which 
stood  in  or  on  the  building,  as  well  as  part  of  a  gigantic  chariot 
with  four  horses  which  surmounted  it. 

Another  architectural  work  of  the  4th  century,  in  its  way  a 
gem.  is  the  structure  set  up  at  Athens  by  Lysicrates,  in  memory 
of  a  choragic  victory.  This  still  survives,  though  the  reliefs 
with  which  it  is  adorned  have  suffered  severely  from  the  weather. 

The  4th  century  is  the  brilliant  period  of  ancient  painting. 
It  opens  with  the  painters  of  the  Asiatic  School,  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rfaasius  and  Protogencs,  with  their  contemporaries  Nicias  and 
Apollodorus  of  Athens,  Timanthcs  of  Sicyon  or  Cythnus,  and 
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Fig.  42. — Greek  Drawing  of  Women  playing  at  Knucklebones. 

Euphranor  of  Corinth.  It  witnesses  tbc  rise  of  a  great  school 
at  Sicyon,  under  Eupompus  and  ramphilus,  which  was  noted 
for  its  scientific  character  and  the  fineness  of  its  drawing,  and 
which  culminated  in  Apelles,  tbc  painter  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  probably  the  greatest  master  of  the  art  in  antiquity.  To 
each  of  these  painters  a  separate  article  is  given,  fixing  their 
place  in  the  history  of  the  art.  Of  their  paintings  unfortunately 
we  can  form  but  a  very  inadequate  notion.  Vase-paintings, 
which  in  the  5th  century  give  us  some  notion  at  least  of  con- 
temporary drawing,  arc  less  careful  in  tbc  4th  century.  Now 
and  then  we  find  on  them  figures  admirably  designed,  or  success- 
fully foreshortened;  but  these  arc  rare  occurrences.  The  art 
of  the  vase  decorator  has  ceased  to  follow  the  methods  and 
improvements  of  contemporary  fresco  painters,  and  is  pursued 
as  a  mere  branch  of  commerce. 

But  very  few  actual  paintings  of  the  age  survive,  and  even 
these  fragmentary  remains  have  with  time  lost  the  freshness  of 
their  colouring;  nor  arc  they  in  any  case  the  work  of  a  note- 
worthy hand.  We  reproduce  two  examples.  The  first  is  from 
a  stone  of  the  vault  of  a  Crimean  grave  (Plate  IV.  fig.  67).  The 
dateof  the  erave  is  fixed  to  the  4th  century  by  ornaments  found 
in  it,  among  which  was  a  gold  coin  of 
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representation  is  probably  of  De  meter  or  her  priestess,  her  hair 
bound  with  poppies  and  other  flowers.  The  original  is  of  large 
size.  The  other  illustration  (fig.  42)  represents  the  remains  of 
a  drawing  on  marble,  representing  a  group  of  women  playing 
knucklebones.  It  was  found  at  Hcrculancum.  Though  signed 
by  one  Alexander  of  Athens,  who  was  probably  a  worker  of  tbc 
Professor  Robert  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
only  copied  a  design  of  the  age  of  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rhasius.  In  fact  the  drawing  and  grouping  is  so  closely  like  that 
of  reliefs  of-  about  400  B.C.  that  the  drawing  is  of  great  historic 
value,  though  there  be  no  colouring.  Several  other  drawings 
of  the  same  class  have  been  found  at  Hcrculancum,  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  Transtiberine  Villa  at  Rome  (now  in  the  Termc 
Museum). 

Until  about  the  year  18S0,  our  knowledge  of  the  great  Greek 
sculptors  of  the  4th  century  was  derived  mostly  from  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  and  from  Roman 
copies,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be  copies,  of 
their  works.  We  arc  now  in  a  far  more  satisfactory 
position.  Wc  now  possess  an  original  work  of  Praxiteles,  and 
sculptures  executed  under  the  immediate  direction  of,  if  not  froa\ 
the  hand  of,  other  great  sculptors  of  that  age — Scopas,  Timolhcus 
and  others.  Among  all  the  discoveries  made  at  Olympia,  none 
has  become  so  familiar  to  the  artistic  world  as  that  of  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles.  It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  become  possessed 
of  a  first-rate  Greek  original  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  sculptors. 
Hitherto  almost  all  the  statues  in  our  museums  have  been  cither 
late  copies  of  Greek  works  of  art,  or  else  the  mere  decorative 
sculpture  of  temples  and  tombs,  which  was  by  the  ancients 
themselves  but  little  regarded.  But  we  can  venture  without 
misgiving  to  submit  the  new  Hermes  to  the  strictest  examination, 
sure  that  in  every  line  and  touch  we  have  the  work  of  a  great 
artist.  This  is  more  than  wc  can  say  of  any  of  the  literary 
remains  of  antiquity — poem,  play  or  oration.  Hermes  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sculptor  (fig.  43 
and  Plate  VI.  fig.  8j)  in  the  act 
of  carrying  the  young  child 
Dionysus  to  the  nymphs  who 
were  charged  with  his  rearing. 
On  the  journey  he  pauses  and 
amuses  himself  by  holding  out  to 
the  child-god  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  watching  his  eagerness  to 
grasp  them.  To  the  modern  eye 
the  child  is  not  a  success;  only 
the  latest  art  of  Greece  is  at  home 
in  dealing  with  children.  But  the 
Hermes,  strong  without  excessive 
muscular  development,  and  grace- 
ful without  leanness,  is  a  model 
of  physical  formation,  and  his 
face  expresses  the  perfection  of 
health,  natural  endowment  and 
sweet  nature.  The  statue  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  work  of 
religious  art  in  the  modern  or 
Christian  sense  of  the  word 
religious,  but  from  the  Greek 
point  of  view  it  is  religious,  as 
embodying  the  result  of  the  har- 
monious development  of  all 
anre  with  nature. 

The  Hermes  not  only  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  Praxiteles, 
but  also  confirms  the  received  views  in  regard  to  him.  Already 
many  works  in  galleries  of  sculpture  had  been  identified  as 
copies  of  statues  of  his  school.  Noteworthy  among  these  arc, 
the  group  at  Munich  representing  Peace  nursing  the  infant 
Wealth,  from  an  original  by  Cephisodotus,  father  of  Praxiteles; 
copies  of  the  Crudian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  especially  one  in 
the  Vatican  which  is  here  illustrated  (Plate  V.  fig.  71);  copies 
of  the  Apollo  slaying  a  lizard  (Sauroctonus),  of  a  Satyr  (in  the 
Capitol  Museum),  and  others.   These  works,  which  are  noted 


Fig.  43.— Hermes  of  Praxiteles; 
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for  their  softness  and  charm,  make  us  understand  the  saying  of 
ancient  critics  that  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were  noted  for  the 
pathos  of  their  works,  as  Phcidias  and  Polyctilus  for  the  ethical 
quality  of  those  they  produced.  But  the  pathos  of  Praxiteles 
is  of  a  soft  and  dreamy  character;  there  is  no  action,  or  next 
10  none;  and  the  emotions  which  he  rouses  are  sentimental 
rather  than  passionate.  Scopas,  as  we  shall  see,  was  of  another 
mood.  The  discovery  of  the  Hermes  has  naturally  set  archae- 
ologists searching  in  the  museums  of  Europe  for  other  works 
which  may  from  their  likeness  to  it  in  various  respects  be  set 
down  as  Praxitelean  in  character.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
great  sculptors  of  Greece — Strongylion,  Silanion,  Calamis  and 
others— it  is  of  little  use  to  search  for  copies  of  their  works, 
since  we  have  little  really  trustworthy  evidence  on  which  to 
base  our  inquiries.  But  in  the  case  of  Praxiteles  we  really  stand 
on  a  safe  level.  Naturally  it  is  impossible  io  these  pages  to  give 
any  sketch  of  the  results,  some  almost  certain,  some  very  doubtful, 
of  the  researches  of  archaeologists  in  quest  of  Praxitelean  works. 
But  we  may  mention  a  few  works  which  have  been  claimed 
by  good  judges  as  coming  from  the  master  himself.  Professor 
Hrunn  claimed  as  work  of  Praxiteles  a  torso  of  a  satyr  in  the 
Louvre,  in  scheme  identical  with  the  well-known  satyr  of  the 
Capitol.  Professor  Furtwinsler  puts  in  the  same  category  a 
delicately  beautiful  head  of  Aphrodite  at  Pctworth.  And  his 
translator,  Mrs  Strong,  regards  the  Aberdeen  head  of  a  young 
man  in  the  Brilish  Museum  as  the  actual  work  of  Praxiteles. 
Certainly  this  last  head  docs  not  suffer  when  placed  beside  the 
Olympian  head  of  Hermes.  At  Mantinea  has  been  found  a  basis 
whereon  stood  a  group  of  Latona  and  her  two  children,  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  made  by  Praxiteles.  This  base  bears  reliefs 
representing  the  musical  contest  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  with  the 
Muses  as  spectators,  reliefs  very  pleasing  in  Style,  and  quite 
in  the  manner  of  Attic  artists  of  the  4th  century.  But  of  course 
we  must  not  ascribe  them  to  the  hand  of  Praxiteles  himself; 
great  sculptors  did  not  themselves  execute  the  reliefs  which 
adorned  temples  and  other  monuments,  but  reserved  them  for 
their  pupils.  Yet  the  graceful  figures  of  the  Muses  of  Mantinea 
suggest  how  much  was  due  to  Praxiteles  in  determining  the  tone 
and  character  of  Athenian  art  in  relief  in  the  4thccntury. 
Exactly  the  same  style  which  marks  them  belongs  also  to  a  mass 
of  sepulchral  monuments  at  Athens,  and  such  works  as  the 
Sidonian  sarcophagus  of  the  Mourning  Women,  to  be  presently 
mentioned. 

Excavation  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegca 
has  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  works  of  the  school  of  Scopas. 

Pausanias  tells  us  that  Scopas  was  the  architect  of 
the  temple,  and  so  important  in  the  case  of  a  Greek 
temple  is  the  sculptural  decoration,  that  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  sculpture  also  of  the  temple  at  Tegca  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Scopas,  especially  as  he  was  more 
noted  as  a  sculptor  than  as  an  architect.  In  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  were  represented  two  scenes  from  mythology, 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  and  the  combat  between 
Achilles  and  Tclcphus.  To  one  or  other  of  these  scenes  belong 
several  heads  of  local  marble  discovered  on  the  spot,  which  arc 
very  striking  from  their  extraordinary  life  and  animation. 
Unfortunately  they  arc  so  much  injured  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  made  intelligible  except  by  the  help  of  restoration;  we 
therefore  engrave  one  of  them,  the  helmcted  head,  as  restored 
y  a  German  sculptor  (Plate  III.  fig.  63).  The  strong  bony 
trame  of  this  head,  and  its  depth  from  front  to  back,  are  not 
less  noteworthy  than  the  parted  lips  and  deeply  set  and  strongly 
.haded  eye;  the  latter  features  impart  to  the  head  a  vividness 
of  expression  such  as  wc  have  found  in  no  previous  work  of  Greek 
art,  but  which  sets  the  key  to  the  developments  of  art  which 
take  place  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  A  draped  torso  of  At.il.mta 
from  the  same  pediment  has  been  fitted  to  one  of  these  beads. 
Hitherto  Scopas  was  known  to  us,  setting  aside  literary  records, 
only  as  one  of  the  sculptors  who  had  worked  at  the  Mausoleum. 
Ancient  critics  and  travellers,  however,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
his  fame,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  activity,  which  extended  to 
□orthern  Greece,  Pcloponncsc  and  Asia  Minor.   His  Maenads 
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and  his  Tritons  and  other  beings  of  the  sea  were  much  copied  10 
antiquity.  But  perhaps  be  reached  his  highest  level  in  statues 
such  as  that  of  Apollo  as  leader  of  the  M  uses,  clad  in  long  drapery 

The  interesting  precinct  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurus  has 
furnished  us  with  specimens  of  the  style  of  an  Athenian  con 
temporary  of  Scopas,  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
Mausoleum.   An  inscription  which  records  the  sums 
spent  on  the  temple  of  the  Physician-god,  inform*  us ,  2^1" 
that  the  models  for  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments,  and 
one  set  of  acroteria  or  roof  adornments,  were  the  work  of  'I  imo 
thcus.  Of  the  pcdimental  figures  and  the  acroteria  considerable 
fragments  have  been  recovered,  and  we  may  with  confidence 
assume  that  at  all  events  the  models  for  these  were  by  Timotbeus 
It  is  strange  that  the  unsatisfactory  arrangement  whereby  a 
noted  sculptor  makes  models  and  some  local  workman  the 
figures  enlarged  from  those  models,  should  have  been  tolerate  I 
by  to  artistic  a  people  as  the  Greeks.  The  subjects  of  the  pedi 
ments  appear  to  have  been  the  common  ones  of  battles  between 
Greek  and  Amazon  and  between  Lapith  and  Centaur.  We 
possess  fragments  of  some  of  the  Amazon  figures,  one  of  which, 
striking  downwards  at  the  enemy,  is  here  shown  (fig.  44).  Their 
attitudes  arc  vigorous  and  alert;  but  the  work  shows  no  delicacy 
of  detail.    Figures  of 
Nereids  riding  on 
horses,  which  were 
found  on  the  same  site, 
may  very  probably  be 
roof  ornaments  (acro- 
teria) of  the  temple. 
We  have  also  several 
figures  of  Victory, 
which  probably  were 
acroteria  on  some 
smaller  temple,  per- 
haps that  of  Artemis. 
A   base  found  at 
Athens,  sculptured 
with  figures  of  b-.r-.e- 
men  in  relief,  bcai--  the 
name  of  Bryaxis,  and 
was  probably  made  by 
a  pupil  of  his.  Prob- 
able conjecture  assigns 
to  Leochares  the 
originals  copied  in  the     Fig.  44.— Amazon  from  Epidaurus. 
Ganymede  of  the  Vatican,  borne  aloft  by  an  eagle  (Plate  I. 
fig.  S3)  and  the  noble  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  Munich 
(see  Leochares).  Thus  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  are  now 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  great  sculptors  who  worked 
on  the  Mausoleum — Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Leochares  and  Timotbeus; 
and  are  in  a  far  more  advantageous  position  than  were  the 
archaeologists  of  1 -So  for  determining  the  artistic  problems 
connected  with  that  noLlest  of  ancient  tombs. 

Contemporary  with  the  Athenian  school  of  Praxiteles  and 
Scopas  was  the  gTcat  school  of  Argot  and  Sicyon,  of  whkh 
Lysippus  was  the  most  distinguished  member.  Lytippus  con- 
tinued the  academic  traditions  of  Polyditus,  but  be  was  far 
bolder  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  more  innovating  in  style. 
Gods,  heroes  and  mortals  alike  found  in  him  a  sculptor  who  knew 
how  to  combine  fine  ideality  with  a  vigorous  actuality.  He 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  during  Alexander's  life,  and  the 
grandiose  ambition  of  the  great  Macedonian  found  him  ample 
employment,  especially  in  the  frequent  representation  of  himself 
and  his  marshals. 

We  have  none  of  the  actual  works  of  Lysippus;  but  our  best 
evidence  for  his  style  will  be  found  in  the  statue  of  Agias  an 
athlete  (Plate  V.  fg.  74)  found  at  Delphi,  and  shown  by  an 
inscription  to  be  a  marble  copy  of  a  bronze  original  by  Lysippus. 
The  Apoxyomcnus  of  the  Vatican  (man  scraping  himself  with  a 
strigil)  (Plate  VI.  fig.  70)  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  copy 
from  Lysippus;  b.t  ol  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  style 
of  that  statue  belongs  rather  to  the  3rd  century  than  the  4th. 
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The  Agias,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  style  contemporary  with  the 
works  of  4lh-century  sculptors. 

Of  the  elaborate  groups  of  combatants  with  which  Lysippus 
enriched  such  centres  as  Olympia  and  Delphi,  or  of  the  huge  bronxc 
statues  whicii  he  erected  in  temples  and  shrines,  we  can  form  no 
adequate  notion.  Perhaps  among  the  extant  heads  of  Alexander 
the  one  which  is  most  likely  to  preserve  the  style  of  Lysippus 
is  the  head  from  Alexandria  in  the  British  Museum  (Plate  II. 
f.g.  56),  though  this  was  executed  at  a  later  time. 

Many  noted  extant  statues  may  be  attributed  with  probability 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  3rd  century. 
We  will  mention  a  few  only.  The  celebrated  group  at  Florence 
representing  Xiobe  and  her  children  falling  before  the  arrows  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  is  certainly  a  work  of  the  pathetic  school, 
and  may  be  by  a  pupil  of  Praxiteles.  Xiobe,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  which  is  in  the  marble  tempered  and  idealized,  tries  to 
protect  her  youngest  daughter  from  destruction  (Plate  VI.  fig.  78). 
Whether  the  group  can  have  originally  been  fitted  into  the  gable 
of  a  temple  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Two  great  works  preserved  in  the  Louvre  are  so  noted  that  it  is 
but  necessary  to  mention  them,  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  (Plate 
VI.  fig.  77),  in  which  archaeologists  are  now  disposed  to  see  the 
influence  of  Scopas,  and  the  Victory  of  Samothrace  (Plate  III.  figs. 
61  and  6;),  an  original  set  up  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  after  a 
naval  victory  won  at  Saiamis  in  Cyprus  in  306  B.C.  over  the 
ficct  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 

Nor  can  we  pass  over  without  notice  two  works  so  celebrated 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidcre  in  the  Vatican  (Plate  II.  fig.  55), 
and  the  Artemis  of  Versailles.  The  Apollo  is  now  by  most 
archaeologists  regarded  as  probably  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Leochares, 
to  whose  Ganymede  it  bears  a  superficial  resemblance.  The 
Artemis  is  regarded  as  possibly  due  to  some  artist  of  the  same 
age.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  have  the  right  to 
remove  cither  of  these  figures  from  among  the  statues  of  the 
Hellenistic  age.  The  old  theory  of  Prcllcr,  which  saw  in  them 
copies  from  a  trophy  set  up  to  commemorate  the  repulse  of  the 
Gauls  at  Delphi  in  27S  B.C.,  has  not  lost  its  plausibility. 

This  may  be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  mentioning  the 
remarkable  find  made  at  Sidon  in  1SS6  of  a  number  of  sarcophagi, 

  which  once  doubtless  contained  the  remains  of  kings 

^7To/  of  Sidon.  They  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Constanti- 
SiJoe°  nople,  and  are  admirably  published  by  Hamdy  Bey 
and  T.  Rcinach  (t/ne  Nicropote  royale  d  Sidon,  :8oi- 
1806).  The  sarcophagi  in  date  cover  a  considerable  period. 
The  earlier  are  made  on  Egyptian  models,  the  covers  shaped 
roughly  in  the  form  of  a  human  body  or  mummy.  The  later, 
however,  are  Greek  in  form,  and  are  clearly  the  work  of  skilled 

Greek  sculptor?,  who  seem 
to  have  been  employed  by 
the  grandees  of  Phoenicia 
in  the  adornment  of  their 
last  resting-places.  Four 
of  these  sarcophagi  in  par- 
ticular claim  attention, 
and  in  fact  present  us 
with  examples  of  Greek 
art  of  the  s'h  and  4th 
centuries  in  several  of  its 
aspects.  To  the  5th 
century  belong  the  tomb 
of  the  Satrap,  the  reliefs  of 
which  bring  before  us  the 
activities  and  glories  of 
some  unknown  king,  and 
the  Lyctan  sarcophagus, 
so  called  from  its  form, 
which  resembles  that  of 
tombs  found  in  Lycia,  and  which  is  also  adorned  with  reliefs 
which  have  reference  to  the  past  deeds  of  the  hero  buried  in  the 
tomb,  though  these  deeds  arc  represented,  not  in  the  Oriental 
manner  directly,  but  in  the  Greek  manner,  clad  in  mythological 
To  the  41b  century  belong  two  other 
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Fig.  45. — Tomb  of  Mourning  Women 
Sidon. 


of  these  is  called  the  Tomb  of  Mourning  Women.  On  all  sides 
of  it  alike  arc  ranged  a  scries  of  beautiful  female  figures,  separated 
by  Ionic  pillars,  each  in  a  somewhat  different  attitude,  though  all 
altitudes  denoting  grief  (fig.  45).  The  pediments  at  the  ends  of  the 
cover  are  also  closely  connected  with  the  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
a  friend  and  protector,  which  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  decoration 
of  the  sarcophagus.  We  see  depicted  in  them  the  telling  of  the 
news  of  the  death,  with  the  results  in  the  mournful  attitude  of  the 
two  seated  figures.  The  mourning,  women  must  be  taken,  not 
as  the  representation  of  any  persons  in  particular,  but  generally 
as  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  a  city.  Such  figures  are  familiar 
to  us  in  the  art  of  the  second  Attic  school;  we  could  easily  find 
parallels  to  the  sarcophagus  among  the  4th-ccntury  sepulchral 
reliefs  of  Athens.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  attributing 
the  workmanship  of  this  beautiful  sarcophagus  to  some  sculptor 
trained  in  the  school  of  Praxiteles.  And  it  is  a  conjecture  full  of 
probability  that  it  once  contained  the  body  of  Strato,  king  of 
Sidon,  who  ruled  about  380  B.C.,  and  who  was  proxenos  or  public 
friend  of  the  Athenians. 

More  celebrated  is  the  astonishing  tomb  called  that  of 
Alexander,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  it 
commemorates  the  victories  and  exploits  of  Alexander,  it  was 
made  not  to  hold  his  remains,  but  those  of  some  ruler  of  Sidon 
who  was  high  in  his  favour.  Among  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  have  come  down  to  us,  none  is  more  admirable  than 
this,  and  none  more  characteristic  of  the  Greek  genius.  We  give, 
in  two  lines,  the  composition  which  adorned  one  of  the  sides  of 
this  sarcophagus.  It  represents  a  victory  of  Alexander,  probably 
that  of  the  Granicus  (fig.  46).  On  the  left  we  sec  the  Macedonian 
king  charging  the  Persian  horse,  on  the  right  his  general 
Parmcnio,  and  in  the  midst  a  younger  officer,  p/rrhaps  Cleitus. 
Mingled  with  the  chiefs  arc  f 


with  whom  the  Persians  arc  mingled  in  unequal  fray.  What 
strikes  the  modern  eye  is  the  remarkable  freshness  and 


force  of  the  action  and  the  attitudes.  Those,  however,  who 
have  seen  the  originals  have  been  specially  impressed  with  the 
colouring,  whereof,  of  course,  our  engraving  gives  no  bint,  but 
which  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  relief  with  equal 
skill  and  delicacy.  There  arc  other  features  in  the  relief  on 
which  a  Greek  eye  would  have  dwelt  with  special  pleasure — the 
exceedingly  careful  symmetry  of  the  whole,  the  balancing  of 
figure  against  figure,  the  skill  with  which  the  result  of  the  battle 
is  hinted  rather  than  depicted.  The  composition  is  one  in  which 
the  most  careful  planning  and  the  most  precise  calculation  are 
mingled  with  freedom  of  hand  and  expressiveness  in  detail. 
The  faces  in  particular  show  more  expression  than  would  be 
tolerated  in  art  of  the  previous  century.  We  are  unable  as  yet 
to  assign  an  author  or  even  a  school  to  the  sculptor  of  this 
sarcophagus;  he  comes  to  us  as  a  new  and  striking  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  ancient  art.  The  reliefs  which  adorn  the  other 
sides  of  the  sarcophagus  arc  almost  equally  interesting.  On 
one  side  we  sec  Alexander  again,  in  the  company  of  a  Persian 
noble,  hunting  a  lion.  The  short  sides  also  show  us  scenes  of 
fighting  and  hunting.  In  fact  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
if  we  had  but  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  reliefs,  they 
would  be  found  to  embody  historic  events  of  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.  There  are  but  a  few  other  works  of  art,  such  as  the 
Bnycux  tapestry  and  the  Column  of  Trajan,  which  bring  con- 
temporary history  so  vividly  before  our  eyes.  The  battles  with 
the  Persians  represented  insome  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  temple  of  Xikc  at  Athens  are  treated  conventionally 
and  with  no  attempt  at  realism;  but  here  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
arc  blended  into  a  work  of  consummate  art,  which  is  at  the  same 
time,  to  those  who  can  read  the  language  of  Greek  art,  a  historic 
record.  The  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great  which  appear  on 
this  sarcophagus  are  almost  contemporary,  and  the  most 
authentic  likenesses  of  him  which  we  possess.  The  great  Mace- 
donian exercised  so  strong  an  influence  on  contemporary  art 
that  a  multitude  of  heads  of  the  age,  both  of  gods  and  men,  and 
even  the  portraits  of  his  successors,  show  traces  of  his  type. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  what  are  among  the  most  charming 
and  the  most  characteristic  products  of  the  Greek  chisel,  the 
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beautiful  tombs,  adorned  with  seated  or  standing  portraits  or 
with  reliefs,  which  were  erected  in  great  numbers  on  all  the  main 
roads  of  Greece.  A  great  number  ol  these  from  the  Dipylon 
cemetery  arc  preserved  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens,  and 


lUmity  ct  K.-iucb.    t\icrnfvlt  i  iiiim,  PI.  S3. 

Fig.  46. — Rattle  of  The  Granicm:  Sarcophagus  from  Sidon. 
impress  all  visitors  by  the  gentle  sentiment  and  the  charm  of 
grouping  which  they  display  (  Gardner,  Scutpiuu  J  Tends  of 
Hc!l<is). 

PrrioJ  IV.  joo-joBC. — There  cm  be  no  question  but  that 
the  period  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  commonly 
called  the  at;e  of  Hellenism,  was  one  of  great  activity  and  expan- 
sion in  architecture.  The  number  of  cities  founded  by  himself 
arid  his  immediate  successors  in  Asia  and  Egypt  was  enormous. 
The  remains  of  these  cities  bttVC  in  a  few  cases  (Ephcsus, 
Pcrgamum,  Assus,  Pricne,  Alexandria)  been  partially  excavated. 
Hut  the  adaptation  of  Greek  architecture  to  the  needs  of  the 
fmi-Grcck  peoples  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Pergamum  is  too  vast  a  subject  for  us  to  enter 
upon  here  (see  Architecture). 

Painting  during  thh  age  ceased  to  be  religious.  It  was  no 
longer  fur  temples  and  public  stoae  that  artists  worked,  but  fc; 
private  persons;  especially  they  made  frescoes  for  the  decoration 
of  the  walls  of  houses,  and  panel  pictures  for  galleries  set  up  by 
rich  patrons.  The  names  cf  very  few  painters  of  the  Hellenistic 
age  have  come  down  to  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
character  of  the  art  declined,  and  there  were  no  longer  produced 
great  works  to  be  the  pride  of  cities,  or  to  form  an  embodiment 
for  all  future  time  of  the  qualities  of  a  deity  or  the  circumstances 
of  scenes  mythical  or  historic.  Out  at  the  same  time  the  murr.l 
paintings  of  Pompeii  and  other  works  of  the  Roman  age,  which 
arc  usually  more  or  less  nearly  derived  from  Hellenistic  models, 
prove  that  in  technical  matters  painting  continue'!  to  progress. 
Colouring  became  more  varied,  groups  more  elaborate,  per- 
spective was  worked  out  with  greater  accuracy,  and  imagination 
shook  UkU  free  from  many  of  the  conventions  of  early  art. 
Pompcian  painting,  however,  must  be  treated  of  under  Roman, 
not  under  Greek  art.  We  figure  a  single  example,  to  show  the 
elaboration  of  painting  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  the  wonder- 


ful Pompcian  mosaic  (fig.  47),  which  represents  the  victory  of 
Alexander  at  Issus.  This  work  being  in  stone  has  preserved  its 
colouring;  and  it  stands  at  a  far  higher  level  of  art  than  ordinary 
Fompcian  paintings,  w  hich  are  the  work  of  mere  housc-decontorv 

This  on  the  contrary  is 
certainly  copied  from 
the  work  of  a  great 
master.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  it  with  the 
sarcophagus  illustrated 
in  Fig-46,  which  it  excels 
in  perspective  and  in 
the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual figures,  though 
thecompositionismuch 
less  careful  and  precise. 
Alexander  chargesfrom 
the  left  (his  portrait 
being  the  least  success- 
ful part  of  the  picture), 
and  bears  down  a young 
Persian;  Darius  in  his 
chariot  flees  towards  l  be 
right ;  in  the  foreground 
a  young  knight  is  t  tying 
to  manage  a  restive 
horse.  It  will  be  ob- 
served how  very*  simple 
is  the  indication  of 
locality:  a  few  stones 
and  a  broken  tree  stand 
for  rocks  and  woods. 

Among  the  original 
sculptural  creations  of 
the  early  Hellenistic 
age,  a  prominent  place 
is  claimed  by  the  statue 
of  Fortune,  typifying 
the  city  of  Antioch 
(Plate  VI.  fig.  .Si),  a  work  of  Eutychidcs,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  Of 
this  we  possess  a  small  copy,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
worthy  of  admiration  was  the  original.    We  have  a  beautiful 
embodiment  of  the  personality  of  the  city,  seated  on  a  rock, 
holding  ears  of  corn,  while  the  river  Oronics,  embodied  in  a 
young  male  figure,  springs  forth  at  ber  feet. 

This  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  almost  the  only  work  of  the  early 
part  of  the  3rd  century  which  shows  imagination.  Sculptors 
oficn  worked  on  a  colossal  scale,  producing  such  monsters  as 
the  colossal  Apollo  at  Rhodes,  the  work  of  Chares  of  Land  us 
which  was  more  than  100  ft.  in  height.  But  they  did  not  show 
freshness  or  invention;  and  for  the  most  part  content  themselves 


FlO.  47.— Mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Imus  (Naples). 

with  varying  the  types  produced  in  the  great  schools  of  the  4th 
century.  The  wealthy  kings  of  Syria,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
formed  art  galleries,  and  were  lavish  in  their  payments;  but 
it  has  often  been  proved  in  the  history  of  art  that  originality 
cannot  be  produced  by  mere  expenditure. 
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A  great  artist,  whose  date  has  been  disputed,  but  who  is 
now  assigned  to  the  Hellenistic  age,  Damophon  of  Mcssene, 
is  known  to  us  from  his  actual  works.  He  set  up  in  the  shrine 
of  the  Mistress  (Dcspoena)  at  Lycosura  in  Arcadia  a  great 
group  of  figures  consisting  of  Dcspoena,  Dcmeter,  Artemis 
and  the  Titan  Anytus.  Three  colossal  heads  found  on  the  spot 
probably  belong  to  the  three  last-mentioned  deities.  We 
illustrate  the  head  of  Anytus,  with  wild  disordered  hair  and 
turbulent  expression  (fig.  48).    Dr  Dorpfeld  has  argued,  on 

architectural  grounds,  that 
shrine  and  images  alike 
must  be  given  to  a  later 
time  than  the  4th  century; 
and  this  judgment  is  now 
confirmed  by  inscriptional 
and  other  evidence. 

In  one  important  direc- 
tion sculpture  certainly 
made  progress.  Hitherto 
Greek  sculptors  had  con- 
tented themselves  with 
studying  the  human  body 
whether  in  rest  or  motion, 
from  outside.  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body, 
with  a  conscquci 
of 

I  at  Alexandria 
in  the  medical  school  which 
flourished  under  the  Ptole- 
mies. This  improved  ana- 
tomical   knowledge  soon 

Flo.48.-Headof  Anytus: Lycosura.    rca"fd  UP°"  t.he  a"  of 

sculpture,    works  such  as 

the  Fighter  of  Agasias  in  the  Louvre  (Plate  IV.  fig.  69),  and  in  a 
less  degree  the  Apoxyomcnus  (Hate  VI.  fig.  70),  display  a 
remarkable  internal  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  such  as 
could  only  come  from  the  habit  of  dissection.  Whether  this 
was  really  productive  of  improvement  in  sculpture  may  be 
doubted.  But  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  one's  admiration 
from  works  which  show  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  the  body 
of  man  down  to  its  bony  framework,  and  a  power  and  mastery 
of  execution  which  have  never  since  been  surpassed. 

With  accuracy  in  the  portrayal  of  men's  bodies  goes  of  necessity 
a  more  naturalistic  tendency  in  portraiture.  As  wc  have  seen, 
the  art  of  portraiture  was  at  a  high  ideal  level  in  the  Pheidian 
age;  and  even  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  notable  men 
were  rendered  rather  according  to  the  idea  than  the  fact.  To  a 
base  and  mechanical  naturalism  Greek  art  never  at  any  time 
descended.  But  from  300  B.C.  onwards  wc  have  a  marvellous 
scries  of  portraits  which  may  be  termed  rather  characteristic 
than  ideal,  which  are  very  minute  in  their  execution,  and  delight 
in  laying  emphasis  on  the  havoc  wrought  by  time  and  life  on 
the  faces  of  noteworthy  men.  Such  arc  the  portraits  of  Demos- 
thenes, of  Antisthcncs,  of  Zeno  and  others,  which  exist  in  our 
galleries.  And  it  was  no  long  step  from  these  actual  portraits 
to  the  invention  of  characteristic  types  to  represent  the  great 
men  of  a  past  generation,  such  as  Homer  and  Lycurgus,  or  to 
form  generic  images  to  represent  weathcrbeaten  fishermen  or 
toothless  old  women. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  later  Hellenistic  age  has 
a  great  accession  since  187s  through  the  systematic 
labours  directed  by  the  German  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, which  have  resulted  in  recovering  the  remains 
of  Pcrgamum,  the  fortress-city  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Philrtaeri.  Among  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Pcrgamum  none  was  more  ambitious  in  scale  and 
striking  in  execution  than  the  great  altar  used  for  sacrifices  to 
Zeus,  a  monument  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  phrase  of 
the  Apocalypse  "  where  Satan's  throne  is."  This  altar,  like  many 
great  sacrificial  altars  of  later  Greece,  was  a  vast  erection  to 
1  by  many  steps,  and  its  outside  was  adorned 


with  a  frieze  which  represented  on  a  gigantic  scale,  in  the  style 
of  the  and  century  B.C.,  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the 
giants.  This  enormous  frieze  (sec  Pergamuu)  is  now  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Royal  Museums  of  Berlin,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
impress  visitors  by  the  size  of  the  figures,  the  energy  of  the  action, 
and  the  strong  vein  of  sentiment  which  pervades  the  whole, 
giving  it  a  certain  air  of  modernity,  though  the  subject  is  strange 
to  the  Christian  world.  In  early  Greek  art  the  giants  where 
they  oppose  the  gods  are  represented  as  men  armed  in  full 
panoply,  "  in  shining  armour,  holding  long  spears  in  their 
hands,"  to  use  the  phrase  in  which  Hcsiod  describes  them. 
But  in  the  Pcrgamcnc  frieze  the  giants  are  strange  compounds, 
having  the  heads  and  bodies  of  wild  and  fierce  barbarians, 
sometimes  also  human  legs,  but  sometimes  in  the  place  of  legs 
two  long  serpents,  the  heads  of  which  take  with  the  giants  them- 
selves a  share  in  the  battle.  Sometimes  also  they  are  winged. 
The  gods  appear  in  the  forms  which  had  been  gradually  made 
for  them  in  the  course  of  Greek  history,  but  they  are  usually 
accompanied  by  the  animals  sacred  to  them  in  cultus,  between 
which  and  the  serpent-feet  of  the  giants  a  weird  combat  goes  on. 
We  can  conjecture  the  source  whence  the  Pergamene  artist 
derived  the  shaggy  hair,  the  fierce  expression,  the  huge  muscles 
of  his  giants  (fig.  40);  probably  these  features  came  originally 
from  the  Galatians,  who  at  the  time  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  were  spreading  the  terror  of  their  name  and  the  report  of 
their  savage  devastations  through  all  Asia  Minor.  The  victory 
over  the  giants  clearly  stands  for  the  victory  of  Greek  civilization 
over  Gallic  barbarism;  and  this  meaning  is  made  more  emphatic 
because  the  gods  are  obviously  inferior  in  physical  force  to  their 
opponents,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  divine  combatants 
are  goddesses.  Yet  everywhere  the  giants  are  overthrown, 
writhing  in  pain  on  the  ground,  or  transfixed  by  the  weapons  of 
their  opponents;  everywhere  the  gods  are  victorious,  yet  in  the 
victory  retain  much  of  their  divine  calm.  The  piecing  together 
of  the  frieze  at  Berlin  has  been  a  labour  of  many  years;  it  is 
now  complete,  and  there  is 
a  special  museum  devoted  to 
it.  Some  of  the  groups  have 
become  familiar  to  students 
from  photographs,  especially 
the  group  which  represents 
Zeus  slaying  his  enemies  with 
thunderbolts,  and  the  group 
wherein  Athena  seizes  by  the 
hair  an  overthrown  opponent, 
who  is  winged,  while  Victory 
runs  to  crown  her,  and  be- 
neath is  seen  Gaia,  the  earth- 
goddess  who  is  the  mother  of 
the  giants,  rising  out  of  the 
ground,  and  mourning  over 
her  vanquished  and  tortured 
children.  Another  and  smaller 
frieze  which  also  decorated 
the  altar-place  gives  us  scenes 
from  the  history  of  Tclcphus, 
who  opposed  the  landing  of 
the  army  of  Agamemnon  in 
Asia  Minor  and  was  over- 
thrown by  Achilles.  This 
frieze,  which  is  quite  fragmentary,  is  put  together  by  Dr  Schneider 
in  the  J  ah  but  h  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  for  1000. 

Since  the  Renaissance  Rome  has  continually  produced  a  crop 
of  works  of.  Greek  art  of  all  periods,  partly  originals  brought 
from  Greece  by  conquering  generals,  partly  copies,  such  as  the 
group  at  Rome  formerly  known  as  Pactus  and  Arria,  and  the 
overthrown  giants  and  barbarians  which  came  from  the  elaborate 
trophy  set  up  by  Attalus  at  Athens,  of  which  copies  exist  in 
many  museums.  A  noted  work  of  kindred  school  is  the  group 
of  Laocoon  and  his  sons  (Plate 'I.  fig.  52),  signed  by  Rhodian 
sculptors  of  the  1st  century  B.C.,  which  has  been  perhaps  more 
discussed  than  any  work  of  the  Greek  chisel,  and  served  as  a  peg 


Fic.  49. — Giant  from  Great  Altar : 
Pergamum. 
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for  the  aesthetic  theories  of  Lcssing  and  Goethe.  In  our  days 
the  histrionic  and  strained  character  of  the  group  is  regarded  as 
greatly  diminishing  its  interest,  in  spile  of  the  astounding  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  body  shown  by  the  artists.  To 
the  same  school  belong  the  late  representations  of  Marsyas 
being  flayed  by  the  victorious  Apollo  (Plate  II.  fig.  54),  a  some- 
what repulsive  subject,  chosen  by  the  artists  of  this  age  as  a 
means  for  displaying  their  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

On  what  a  scale  some  of  the  artists  of  Asia  Minor  would  work 
is  shown  us  by  the  enormous  group,  by  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus 
of  Trallcs,  which  is  called  the  Farncse  Bull  (Plate  I.  fig.  51),  and 
which  represents  how  Dirce  was  tied  to  a  wild  bull  by  her  step- 
sons Zethus  and  Amphion. 

The  extensive  excavations  and  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  at  Rome  in  recent  years  have  been  very  fruitful;  the 
results  may  be  found  partly  in  the  palace  of  the 
Conservatori  on  the  Capitol,  partly  in  the  new  museum 
of  the  Terme.  Among  recently  found  statues  none  excel  in 
interest  some  bronzes  of  large  size  dating  from  the  Hellenistic  age. 
In  the  figure  of  a  seated  boxer  (Plate  V.  fig.  72),  in  scale  somewhat 
exceeding  life,  attitude  and  gesture  are  expressive.  Evidently 
the  boxer  has  fought  already,  and  is  awaiting  a  further  conflict. 
His  face  is  cut  and  swollen;  on  his  hands  arc  the  terrible  cacstus, 
here  made  of  leather,  and  not  loaded  with  iron,  like  the  cacstus 
described  by  Virgil.  The  figure  is  of  astounding  force;  but 
though  the  face  is  brutal  and  the  expression  savage,  in  the  sweep 
of  the  limbs  there  is  nobility,  even  ideal  beauty.  To  the  last  the 
Greek  artist  could  not  set  aside  his  admiration  for  physical 
perfection.  Another  bronze  figure  of  more  than  life-size  is  that 
of  a  king  of  the  Hellenistic  age  standing  leaning  on  a  spear.  He 
is  absolutely  nude,  like  the  athletes  of  Polyclitus.  Another 
large  bronze  presents  us  with  a  Hellenistic  type  of  Dionysus. 

Besides  the  bronzes  found  in  Rome  we  may  set  those  recently 
found  in  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Cythera,  the  contents  of  a  ship 
sailing  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  lost  on  the  way.  The  date  of 
these  bronze  statues  has  been  disputed.  In  any  case,  even  if 
executed  in  the  Roman  age,  they  go  back  to  originals  of  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries.  The  most  noteworthy  among  them  is  a 
beautiful  athlete  (Plate  V.  fig.  73)  standing  with  hand  upraised, 
which  reflects  the  style  of  the  Attic  school  of  the  4th  century. 

After  146  B.C.  when  Corinth  was  destroyed  and  Greece  became 
a  Roman  province,  Creek  art,  though  by  no  means  extinct, 
worked  mainly  in  the  employ  of  the  Roman  conquerors  (sec 
Roman  Abt). 

IV.  Select  Bibliography.*-^.  General  works  on  Greek  Art. — 

The  only  recent  general  histories  of  Greek  art  are:  H.  Brunn, 
Griechiscke  Kunstteschiekte,  bks.  i.  and  ii.,  dealing  with  archaic  art, 
W.  Klein,  GeschuTile  der  griechischen  Kunst,  no  illustrations:  Perrot 
et  Chipicx,  Histoire  de  I'art  dans  I'antiquiti,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 
(archaic  art  only). 
Introductory  are:  P.  Gardner,  Grammar  of  Greek  Art;  J.  E. 

iff  Greek  Art;  H.  B.  Walter..  Art  of 


i  also:  H.  Brunn,  Gesckichte  dtr  rrieehischen  Kunsller, 
n,  1880):  J.  Ovcrbcck.  Die  antiken  Schriftquellen  xur 
'er  bildenden  Kinste  bei  den  GrUchen;  untranslated 
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passages  in  Latin  and  Greek;  the  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the 
History  of  Art,  edited  by  K.  lex-Blake  and  E.  Sellers;  H.  S.  Jones, 
A  nexent  Writers  on  Greek  Sculpture. 

II.  Periodicals  dealing  with  Greek  Archaeology. — England: 
Journal  of  Hellenit  Studies;  Annual  0/  the  British  School  at  Athens; 
Classical  Renew.  France :  Revue  archi-olotique ;  Gazette  archi- 
olotique;  Bulletin  de  correspondance  hcllcntque.  Germany:  Jahr- 
buch  des  K.  deutschen  arch.  Instituts;  Mitleilungen  des  arch.  Inst., 
Alhcnische  Abtcilung,  Romischc  Abtcilung;  Antike  Denkmaler. 
Austria:  Jakreskefte  des  K.  Ostrrreick.  arch.  Instituts.  Italy: 
Publications  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lined;  Monumenti  antichi;  Sol, 


dei    u  jri;    Bulletino  comunale 
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arckaiotogtke;  Dcltion  archaiologikon;  Praklika 
ArcH*ico1ojjic*i!  Society. 

III.  Greek  Architecture.— General :  Perrot  ct  Chipicz.  Histoire  de 
I'art  dans  I'antiquiti,  vol.  vii.;  A.  Choisy.  Histoire  de  f  architecture, 
vol.  i. ;  Anderson  and  Spiers,  Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome;  E. 
Boutmy,  Philosophic  de  {'architecture  en  Grhe;  R.  Sturgis,  History  of 
Architecture,  vol.  1.;  A.  Marquand.  Greek  Architecture. 

IV.  Greek  Sculpture.— General :  M.  Collignon,  Histoire  de  la 
sculpture  trecque  (2  vols.);  E.  A.  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculp- 


1  The  date  is  given  when  the  work 


be  considered  new. 


ture;  A.  Furtwaneler,  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  trar 
edited  by  E.  Sellers;  Fricdcrichs  and  Wohcrs.  Bausteine  tur 
Geschichle  der  rrieehisch-rbmischen  Plasltk  (1687):  von  Mach.  Hand- 
book of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  500  plate*;  H.  Bulk.  Der  scheme 
Mensck  in  der  Kunst:  AUertum,  2x6  plates;  S.  Rcinach,  Repertoire 
de  la  statuaire  trecque  et  romaine,  3  vols. 

V.  Greek  Painting  and  Vases.— Woltmannand  Woermann.ffirfory 
of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  translated  and  edited  by  S.  Colvin  (1880);  H.  B. 
Walters,  History  of  Ancient  Pottery  (2  vols.);  Harrison  and  MacCoIl. 
Greek  Vast- pai mints  (1891);  O.  Rayct  et  M.  Collignon.  Histoire  de 
la  thamique  trecque  (1888);  P.  Girard,  La  Peinture  antique  (1802): 
S.  Rcinach,  Ktpertoirt  des  tasts  print  1  trees  et  Urusques  (2  voU  ): 
Furtwangler  und  Rcichhold,  "Gricchitchc  VasenmalcreJ,"  Wiener 
VorUtebCitter  fur  archdolorische  Cbungen  (18S7-1890). 

VI.  Special  Schools  and  Sites. — A.  loubin.  La  Sculpture  trecque 
enlre  Us  euerrts  midiques  et  Vipoque  de  ririclis ;  C.  YValdstein,  Esses ys 
on  the  Art  of  Pheidias  (1885);  W.  Klein,  Praxiteles;  G.  Perrot. 
Praxitiie;  A.  S.  Murray,  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon;  \V.  Klein. 
Eubhronios;  E.  Pottier,  Douris;  P.  Gardner,  Sculptured  Tombs  of 
Hellas;  E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient  Atkens;  A.  Bottichcr.  Olymfria; 
Bernoulli,  GrUckistke  Ikonotrapkie;  P.  Gardner.  Tke  Types  of  Greek 
Coins  (1883);  E.  A.  Gardner.  Six  Greek  Sculptors. 

■  VII.  Books  related  to  the  subject— -J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias't 
Description  of  Gretct  (6  vols.) ;  J.  Lange.  Darslellunt  des  Menschen  in 
der  dJteren  rrieekiscken  Kunst;  E.  Bruclce,  The  Human  Figure;  Us 
Beauties  and  Defects;  A.  Michaclis,  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain 
( 1 882) ;  Catalogue  of  Greek  Sculpture  in  the  Brilisk  Museum  (3  vol*. )  ; 
Catalogue  of  Creek  Vases  in  the  Brilisk  Museum  (4  vols.) ;  J.  B.  Bury. 
History  of  Greece  (illustrated  edition) ;  Bau master,  Denkmaler  des 
klassischen  Altertums  (3  vols.). 
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GREEK  FIRE,  the  name  applied  to  inflammable  and 
destructive  compositions  used  in  warfare  during  the  middle 
ages  and  particularly  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks  at  the  sieges  of 
Constantinople.  The  employment  of  liquid  fire  is  represented 
on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  At  the  siege  of  Plataea  (429  B.C.)  the 
Spartans  attempted  to  bum  the  town  by  piling  up  against  the 
walls  wood  saturated  with  pitch  and  sulphur  and  setting  it  on 
fire  (Thuc.  ii.  77),  and  at  the  siege  of  Dclium  (424  B.C.)  a  cauldron 
containing  pitch,  sulphur  and  burning  charcoal,  was  placed 
against  the  walls  and  urged  into  flame  by  the  aid  of  a  bellows, 
the  blast  from  which  was  conveyed  through  a  hollow  trce-lnink 
(Thuc.  iv.  100).  Aeneas  Tacticus  in  the  following  century 
mentions  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  pitch,  charcoal,  incense  and  tow, 
which  was  packed  in  wooden  vessels  and  thrown  lighted  upon 
the  decks  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Later,  as  in  receipts  given  by 
Vegetius  (c.  a.d.  350),  naphtha  or  petroleum  is  added,  and  some 
nine  centuries  afterwards  the  same  substances  are  found  forming 
part  of  mixtures  described  in  the  later  receipts  (which  probably 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century)  of  the  collection 
known  as  the  Liber  senium  of  Marcus  Grace  us.  In  subsequent 
receipts  saltpetre  and  turpentine  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  modem  "  carcass  composition,"  containing  sulphur,  tallow, 
rosin,  turpentine,  saltpetre  and  crude  antimony,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  class  of  mixtures,  which  became  known 
to  the  Crusaders  as  Greek  fire  but  were  more  usually  called 
wildfire.  Greek  fire,  properly  so-called,  was,  however,  of  a 
what  different  character.   It  is  said  that  in  the 


reign  of  Con- 

stantine  Pogonatus  (648-68S)  an  architect  named  Callinicus. 
who  bad  fled  from  Hcliopolis  in  Syria  to  Constantinople,  prepared 
a  wet  fire  which  was  thrown  out  from  siphons  (rd  &ia  ruv  ei$u*<wr 
iKfrpblxtvor  rvp  vyp6s>),  and  that  by  its  aid  the  ships  of  the 
Saracens  were  set  on  fire  at  Cyzicus  and  their  defeat  assured. 
Thc  art  of  compounding  this  mixture,  which  is  also  referred  to 
as  rvp  BakAeoio*,  or  sea  fire,  was  jealously  guarded  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  possession  of  the  secret  on  several  occasions 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  city.  The  nature  of  the 
compound  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
novelty  introduced  by  Callinicus  was  saltpetre,  but  this  view 
involves  the  difficulty  that  that  substance  was  apparently  not 
known  till  the  13th  century,  even  if  it  were  capable  of  accounting 
for  the  properties  attributed  to  the  wet  fire  Lieut -Colonel 
H.  \V.  L.  Himc,  after  a  close  examination  of  the  available 
evidence,  concludes  that  what  distinguished  Greek  fire  from  the 
other  incendiaries  of  the  period  was  the  presence  of  quicklime, 
which  was  well  known  to  give  rise  to  a  large  development  of 
heat  when  brought  into  contact  with  water.  The  mixture,  then, 
iposed  of  such  materials  as  sulphur  and  naphtha  with 
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quicklime,  and  took  fire  Spontaneously  when  wetted— whence 
the  name  of  wet  fire  or  sea  fire;  and  portions  of  it  were  "  pro- 
jected and  at  the  same  time  ignited  by  applying  the  hose  of  a 
water  engine  lo  the  breech  "  of  the  siphon,  which  was  a  wooden 
tube,  cased  with  bronze. 

See  Lieut -Col.  H.  W.  L.  Hime.  Gunpowder  and  Ammunition,  Uktir 
Onpn  and  Proptu  (London,  1904). 

GREEK  INDEPENDENCE.  WAR  OP.  the  name  given  to  the 
great  rising  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  sultan  against  the 
Ottoman  domination,  which  began  in  1821  and  ended  in  1833 
with  the  establishment  of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  insurrection  and  the  general 
diplomatic  situation  by  which  its  fortunes  were  from  time  to  time 
a  fluted  are  described  elsewhere  (sec  Greece:  History;  Turkey: 
History).  The  present  article  is  confined  to  a  description  of  the 
general  character  and  main  events  of  the  war  itself.  If  we 
exclude  the  abortive  invasion  of  the  Danubian  principalities 
by  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti  (March  1821),  which  collapsed 
ignominiously  as  soon  as  it  was  disavowed  by  the  tsar,  the 
theatre  of  the  war  was  confined  to  continental  Greece,  the  Morca, 
and  the  ad jacent  narrow  seas.  Its  history  may,  broadly  speaking, 
be  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first  (1871-1874),  during 
which  the  Greeks,  aided  by  numerous  volunteers  from  Europe, 
were  successfully  pitted  against  the  sultan's  forces  alone;  the 
second,  from  1824,  when  the  disciplined  troops  of  Mchcmct  Ali, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  turned  the  tide  against  the  insurgents;  the 
third,  from  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  in  the 
autumn  of  1827  to  the  end. 

When,  on  the  and  of  April  1821,  Archbishop  Gennanos,  bead 
of  the  Httacria  in  the  Morea,  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross  at 
Kalavryta  as  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Christian 
population,  the  circumstances  were  highly  favourable.  In  the 
Morea  itself,  in  spite  of  plentiful  warning,  the  Turks  were  wholly 
unprepared;  while  the  bulk  of  the  Ottoman  army,  under  the 
ttratkier  Rhurshid  Pasha,  was  engaged  in  the  long  task  of 
reducing  the  intrepid  All,  pasha  of  Iannina  (see  Au,  pasha  of 
Iannina). 

Another  factor,  and  that  the  determining  one,  soon  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Greeks.  In  warfare  carried  on  in  such  a  country  as 
Greece,  sea-girt  and  with  a  coast  deeply  indented,  inland  without 
roads  and  intersected  with  rugged  mountains,  victory — as 
Wellington  was  quick  to  observe — must  rest  with  the  side  that 
has  command  of  the  sea.  This  was  assured  to  the  insurgents  at 
the  outset  by  the  revolt  of  the  maritime  communities  of  the 
Greek  archipelago.  The  Greeks  of  the  islands  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  time  immemorial  to  seafaring;  their  ships— some 
as  large  as  frigates— were  well  armed,  to  guard  against  the 
Barbary  pirates  and  rovers  of  their  own  kin;  lastly,  they  had 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  sailors  to  the  Ottoman  navy  which, 
now  that  this  recruiting  ground  was  closed,  had  to  be  manned 
hastily  with  impressed  crews  of  dock-labourers  and  peasants, 
many  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  sea.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
"adrift  in  the  Archipelago  " — as  the  British  seamen  put  it — 
(hough  greatly  superior  in  tonnage  and  weight  of  metal,  could 
never  be  a  match  for  the  Greek  brigs,  manned  as  these  were  by 
trained,  if  not  disciplined,  crews. 

The  war  was  begun  by  the  Greeks  without  definite  plan  and 
without  »ny  generally  recognized  leadership.  The  force  with 
which  Germanos  marched  from  Kalavryta  against 
Patras  was  composed  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes, 
fid  slings,  among  whom  the  "  primates  "  excr- 
"**■  cised  a  somewhat  honorary  authority.  The  town 
itself  was  destroyed  and  those  of  its  Mussulman  inhabitants 
who  could  not  escape  into  the  citadel  were  massacred;  but  the 
citadel  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  till  1878.  Mean- 
while, in  the  south,  leaders  of  another  stamp  had  appeared: 
Pelros,  bey  of  the  Maina  (q.t.)  chief  of  the  Mavromichales,  who 
at  the  head  of  his  clan  attacked  Kalamata  and  put  the  Mussul- 
man inhabitants  to  the  sword;  and  Kolokot rones,  a  notable 
brigand  once  in  the  service  of  the  Ionian  government,  who — 
fortified  by  a  vision  of  the  Virgin — captured  Karytacna  and 
slaughtered  its  infidel  population.     Encouraged   by  these 


successes  the  revolt  spread  rapidly;  within  three  weeks  there 
was  not  a  Mussulman  left  in  the  open  country,  and  the  remnants 
of  the  once  dominant  class  were  closely  besieged  in  the  fortified 
towns  by  hosts  of  wild  peasants  and  brigands.  The  flames  of 
revolt  now  spread  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth:  early  in  April 
the  Christians  of  Dcrvenokhoria  rose,  and  the  whote  of  Boeotia 
and  Attica  quickly  followed  suit;  at  the  beginning  of  May  the 
Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  blockaded  in  the  Acro- 
polis. In  the  Morca,  meanwhile,  a  few  Mussulman  fortresses  still 
hcldout :  Coron,  Modon,  Navarino,  Patras,  N'auplia,  Moneravasia, 
Tripolilsa.  One  by  one  they  fell,  and  everywhere  were  repeated 
(be  same  scenes  of  butchery.  The  horrors  culminated  in  the 
capture  of  Tripolilsa,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet.  In  Sept- 
ember this  was  taken  by  storm;  Kotokotrones  rode  in  triumph 
to  the  citadel  over  streets  carpeted  with  the  dead;  and  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  Cross  was  celebrated  by  a  cold  blooded 
massacre  of  3000  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  This 
completed  the  success  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Morea,  where 
only  Patras,  Nauplia,  and  one  or  two  lesser  fortresses  remained  to 
the  Turks. 

Meanwhile,  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  fortunes  of  war  had  been 
less  one-sided.  In  the  west  Khurshid's  lieutenant,  Omar 
\'rioni-(a  Mussulman  Greek  of  the  race  of  the  Palacologi),  had 
inflicted  a  scries  of  defeats  on  the  insurgents,  recaptured  Levadia, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  relieved  the  Acropolis;  but  the  rout 
of  the  troops  which  Mahommed  Pasha  was  bringing  to  his  aid 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  defile  of  Mount  Octa,  and  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Tripolilsa,  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  the  campaign  of  1821 
ended  with  the  retirement  of  the  Turks  into  Thcssaly. 

The  month  of  April  had  witnessed  the  revolt  of  the  principal 
Greek  islands,  Spctsae  on  the  7th,  Psara  on  the  23rd,  Hydra 
on  the  28th  and  Samos  on  the  30th.  Their  fleets  were  divided 
into  squadrons,  of  which  one,  under  Tombaxcs,  was  deputed 
lo  watch  for  the  entrance  of  the  Ottomans  into  the  archipelago, 
while  the  other  under  Andreas  Miaoulis  (q.v.)  sailed  to  blockade 
Patras  and  watch  the  coasts  of  Epirus.  At  sea,  as  on  land,  the 
Greeks  opened  the  campaign  with  hideous  atrocities,  almost 
their  first  exploit  being  the  capture  of  a  vessel  carrying  to  Mecca 
the  shcik-ul- Islam  and  his  family,  whom  they  murdered  with 
every  aggravation  of  outrage. 

These  inauspicious  beginnings,  indeed,  set  the  whole  tone  of 
the  war,  which  was  frankly  one  of  mutual  extermination.  On 

both  sides  the  combatants  were  barbarians,  without  

discipline  or  competent  organization.  At  sea  ^^'"'er 
Greeks  rapidly  developed  into  mere  pirates,  and  even  *  tint  «m 
Miaoulis,  for  all  his  high  character  and  courage,  was 
often  unable  to  prevent  his  captains  from  sailing  home  at  critical 
moments,  when  pay  or  booty  failed.  On  land  the  presence  ol 
a  few  educated  Phanariots,  such  as  Demetrios  Ypsilanti  or 
Alexander  Mavtocordato,  was  powerless  to  inspire  the  rude 
hordes  with  any  sense  of  order  or  of  humanity  in  warfare;  while 
every  lull  in  the  fighting,  due  to  a  temporary  check  to  the  Turks, 
was  the  signal  for  internecine  conflicts  due  to  the  rivalry  of 
leaders  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  thought  more  of  their  perscir.jl 
power  and  profit  than  of  the  cause  of  Greece. 

This  cause,  indeed,  was  helped  more  by  the  impolitic  re- 
prisals of  the  Turks  than  by  the  heroism  of  the  insurgents.  All 
Europe  stood  aghast  at  the  news  of  the  execution  of 
the  Patriarch  Gregorios  of  Constantinople  (April  22, 
182 1)  and  the  wholesale  massacres  that  followed, 
culminating  as  these  did  in  the  extermination  of  the 
prosperous  community  of  Scio  (Chios)  in  March  1822.  The 
cause  of  Greece  was  now  that  of  Christendom,  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  West,  as  of  the  Orthodox  East.  European 


Turkhk 


Liberalism,  too,  gagged  and  fettered  under  Met  ternich's 
"system,"  recognized  in  the  Greeks  the  champions 
of  its  own  cause;  while  even  conservative  stales-  JjjjJjJ^j 
men,  schooled  in  the  memories  of  ancient  Hellas,  mai,m' 
saw  in  the  struggle  a  fight  of  civilization  against 
barbarism.    This  latter  belief,  which  was,  moreover,  flattering 
to  their  vanity,  the  Greek  leaders  were  astute  enough  to  fcr»tcr  ; 
the  propaganda  of  Adamantios  Coraes  («.»•)  had  done  U* 
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work;  and  wily  brigands,  like  Odysseus  of  Itbaka,  assuming 
the  style  and  trappings  of  antiquity,  posed  as  the  champions 
of  classic  culture  against  the  barbarian.  All  Europe,  then, 
bailed  with  joy  the  exploit  of  Constaniinc  Kanaris,  who  on  the 
night  of  June  18-19  succeeded  in  steering  a  fire-ship  among  the 
Turkish  squadron  off  Scio,  and  burned  the  llag  ship  of  the 
capudan-pasha  with  3000  souls  on  board. 

Meanwhile  Sultan  Mahmud,  now  wide  awake  to  the  danger, 
had  been  preparing  for  a  systematic  effort  to  suppress  the 
rising.  The  threatened  breach  with  Russia  bad  been  avoided 
by  Mettemich's  influence  on  the  tsar  Alexander;  the  death  of 
Ali  of  Iannina  bad  set  free  the  army  of  Khurshid  Pasha,  who  now, 
as  ttratkier  of  Rumclia,  was  charged  with  the  task  of  reducing 
the  Morei.  In  the  spring  of  1822  two  Turkish  armies  advanced 
southwards:  one,  under  Omar  Vrioni,  along  the  coast  of  Western 
Hellas,  the  other,  under  Ali,  pasha  of  Drama  (Draroali),  through 
Bocotia  and  Attica.  Omar  was  held  in  check  by  the  mud 
Exp^f/.  ramparts  of  Missolonghi;  but  Dramali,  after  exacting 
fearful  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish 
garrison  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  crossed  the 
Isthmus  and  with  the  over-confidence  of  a  conquering 
barbarian  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  garrison 
of  Nauplia.  He  crossed  the  perilous  defile  of  Dcrvrnaki  un- 
opposed; and  at  the  news  of  his  approach  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Greek  government  assembled  at  Argos  fled  in  panic  terror. 
De  me  trios  Ypsilanli,  however,  with  a  few  hundred  men  joined 
the  Mainote  Karayanni  in  the  castle  of  Larissa,  which  crowns 
the  acropolis  of  ancient  Argos.  This  held  Dramali  in  check, 
and  gave  Kolokotroncs  time  to  collect  an  army.  The  Turks, 
in  the  absence  of  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  brought  them 
supplies,  were  forced  to  retreat  (August  6);  the  Greeks,  inspired 
with  new  courage,  awaited  them  in  the  passof  Dervenaki,  where 
the  undisciplined  Ottoman  host,  thrown  into  confusion  by  an 
avalanche  of  boulders  hurled  upon  them,  was  annihilated.  In 
Western  Greece  the  campaign  had  an  outcome  scarcely  less 
disastrous  for  the  Turks.  The  death  of  Ali  of  Iannina  had  been 
followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  insurgent  Suliotes  and  the 
advance  of  Omar  Vrioni  southwards  to  Missolonghi;  but  the 
town  held  out  gallantly,  a  Turkish  surprise  attack,  on  the  6th  of 
January  1823,  was  beaten  off,  and  Omar  Vrioni  had  to  abandon 
the  siege  and  retire  northwards  over  the  passof  Makrynoros. 

The  victorious  outcome  of  the  year's  fighting  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  Greeks.  Their  victories  had  been  due  mainly 
to  the  guerilla  tactics  of  the  leaders  of  the  type  of 
amon/tb*  Kolokotrones;  MavTocordato,  whose  character  and 
tircru.  antecedents  had  marked  him  out  as  the  natural  bead 
of  the  new  Greek  state,  in  spite  of  his  successful 
defence  of  Missolonghi,  had  been  discredited  by  failures  else- 
where; and  the  Greeks  thus  learned  to  despise  their  civilized 
advisers  and  to  underrate  the  importance  of  discipline.  The 
temporary  removal  of  the  common  peril,  moreover,  let  loose  all 
the  sectional  and  personal  jealousies,  which  even  in  face  of  the 
enemy  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained,  and  the  year  1823 
witnessed  the  first  civil  war  between  the  Creek  parties.  These 
internecine  feuds  might  easily  have  proved  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  Greece.  In  the  Archipelago  Hydriotes  and  Spetsioles  were 
at  daggers  drawn;  the  men  of  Psara  were  at  open  war  with 
those  of  Samos;  all  semblance  of  discipline  and  cohesion  had 
vanished  from  the  Greek  fleet.  Had  Khosrev,  the  new  Ottoman 
admiral,  been  a  man  of  enterprise,  be  might  have  regained  the 
command  of  the  sea  and,  with  it,  that  of  the  whole  situation. 
But  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  had  filled  him  with  a  lively  terror 
of  Kanaris  and  his  fire-ships;  he  contented  himself  with  a 
cruise  round  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  was  happy 
to  return  to  safety  under  the  guns  of  the  Dardanelles 
without  having  accomplished  anything  beyond  throw- 
ing supplies  and  troops  into  Coron,  Modon  and  Patras. 
On  land,  meanwhile,  the  events  of  the  year  before  practically 
repeated  themselves.  In  the  west  an  army  of  Mussulman  and 
Catholic  Albanians,  under  Mustai  Pasha,  advanced  southwards. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  August  occurred  the  celebrated 
exploit  of  Marko  Bolxaris  and  his  Suliotes:  a 
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attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Ottoman  vanguard,  in  which  the 
Suliotc  leader  fell.  The  jealousy  of  the  Aetolian  militia  for  the 
Suliotes,  however,  prevented  the  victory  being  decisive;  and 
Mustai  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Anatoliko,  a  little  town  in  the 
lagoons  near  Missolonghi.  Here  he  was  detained  until,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
northwards.  His  colleague,  Yussuf  Pasha,  in  East  Hellas  fared 
no  better;  here,  too,  the  Turks  gained  some  initial  successes, 
but  in  the  end  the  harassing  tactics  of  Kolokotroncs  and  his 
guerilla  bands  forced  tbem  back  into  the  plain  of  the  Kephtssos. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Greeks  were  once  more  free  to  1 
their  internecine  feuds. 

Just  when  these  feuds  were  at  their  height,  in  the 
of  1823,  the  most  famous  of  the  Philhellencs  wh< 
themselves  for  the  cause  of  Greece,  Lord  Byron,  arrived  in 
Greece. 

The  year  1824  was  destined  to  be  a  fateful  one  for  the  Greek 
cause.  The  large  loans  raised  in  Europe,  the  first  instalment 
of  which  Byron  had  himself  brought  over,  while 
providing  the  Greeks  with  the  sinews'bf  war,  provided  ^w""^, 
them  also  with  fresh  material  for  strife.  To  the  isj4. 
st  ruggic  for  power  was  added  a  struggle  for  a  share  of 
this  booty,  and  a  second  civil  war  broke  out,  Kolokotroncs 
leading  the  attack  on  the  forces  of  the  government.  Early  in 
1825  the  government  was  victorious;  Kolokotroncs  was  in 
prison;  and  Odysseus,  the  hero  of  so  many  exploits  and  so 
many  crimes,  who  had  ended  by  turning  traitor  and  selling  his 
services  to  the  Turks,  had  been  captured,  imprisoned  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  finally  assassinated  by  his  former  lieutenant 
Gouras  (July  16,  1824).  But  a  new  and  more  terrible  danger 
now  threatened  Greece.  Sultan  Mahmud,  despairing  of  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  by  his  own  power,  bad  reluctantly 
summoned  to  his  aid  Mchcmct  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  whose 
well-equipped  fleet  and  disciplined  army  were  now  tmimttm 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  Greeks.  Already,  Umaat 
in  June  1823,  the  pasha's  son-in-law  Hussein  Bey  ***Acm*( 
had  landed  in  Crete,  and  by  April  of  the  following 
year  had  reduced  the  insurgent  islanders  to  submission.  Crete 
now  became  the  base  of  operations  against  the  Greeks.  On  the 
10th  of  June  Hussein  appeared  before  Kasos,  a  nest  of  pirates 
of  evil  reputation,  which  he  captured  and  destroyed.  The  same 
day  the  Egyptian  fleet,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  sailed  from 
Alexandria.  Khosrev,  too,  emboldened  by  this  new  sense  of 
support,  ventured  to  sea,  surprised  and  destroyed  Psara  (July  2), 
and  planned  ah  attack  on  Samos,  which  was  defeated  by  Miaoulis 
and  his  fire-ships  (August  16,  17).  On  the  ist  of  September, 
however,  Khosrev  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction  with  Ibrahim 
off  Budrun,  and  two  indecisive  engagements  followed  with  the 
united  Greek  fleet  on  the  5th  and  toth.  The  object  of  Ibrahim 
was  to  reach  Suda  Bay  with  his  transports,  which  the  Greeks 
should  at  all  costs  have  prevented.  A  first  attempt  was  defeated 
by  Miaoulis  on  the  i6tb  of  November,  and  Ibrahim  was  compelled 
to  retire  and  anchor* off  Rhodes;  but  the  Greek  admiral  was 
unable  to  keep  his  fleet  together,  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
his  captains  were  clamouring  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  the  Greek 
fleet  sailed  for  Nauplia,  leaving  the  sea  unguarded.  On  the 
5th  of  December  Ibrahim  again  set  sail,  and  reached  Suda 
without  striking  a  blow.  Here  he  completed  his  preparations, 
and,  on  the  24th  of  February  1823.  landed  at  Modon  in  the 
Morea  with  a  force  of  4000  regular  infantry  and  500  cavalry. 
The  rest  followed,  without  the  Greeks  making  any  effort  to 
intercept  them. 

The  conditions  of  the  war  were  now  completely  changed. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  been  squandering  the  money  provided 
by  the  loans  in  every  sort  of  senseless  extravagance, 
affected  to  despise  the  Egyptian  invaders,  but  they  ^i** 
were  soon  undeceived.   On  the  2isl  of  March  Ibrahim  «m 
had  laid  siege  to  Navarino,  and  after  some  delay  a 
Greek  force  under  Skourti,  a  Hydriote  sea-captain,  was  sent  to 
its  relief.   The  Creeks  had  in  all  some  7000  men,  Suliotes, 
Albanians,  armatoli  from  Rumelia,  and  some  irregular  Bulgarian 
and  Vlach  cavalry.   On  the  10th  of  April  they  were  met  by 
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Ibrahim  at  Krommydi  with  3000  regular  infantry,  400  cavalry 
and  four  guns.  The  Creek  entrenchments  were  stormed  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  Ibrahim's  fcllahin  at  the  first  onset;  the 
defenders  broke  and  fled,  leaving  600  dead  on  the  field.  The 
i  of  this  disaster,  and  of  the  fall  of  Pylos  and  Navarino  that 
struck  terror  into  the  Greek  government;  and  in 
to  popular  clamour  Kolokotroncs  was  taken  from  prison 
and  placed  at  tbc  head  of  the  army.  But  the  guerilla  tactics 
of  the  wily  klcpht  were  powerless  against  Ibrahim,  who  marched 
northward,  and,  avoiding  NaupLia  for  the  prcsc 
Tripolitsa,  and  made  this  the  base  from  which  hi 
marched  to  devastate  the  country  far  and  wide. 

Meanwhile  from  the  north  the  Ottomans  were  making 
supreme  effort.  The  command  of  the  army  that  was  to  operate 
r. . ,  Id  in  west  Hellas  had  been  given  to  Rcshid  "  Kutahia," 
"bHM"  pasha  of  Iannina,  an  able  general  and  a  man  of  deter- 
*******  mined  character.  On  the  6th  of  April,  after  bribing 
J""*!  the  Albanian  clansmen  to  neutrality,  he  passed  the 
defile  of  Makrynoros,  which  the  Greeks  had  left 
undefended,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  opened  the  second  siege  of 
Mksolonghi.  For  twelve  months  the  population  held  out,  re- 
pulsing the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  refusing  every  offer  of  honour- 
able capitulation.  This  resistance  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
Greek  command  of  the  sea,  Miaoulis  from  time  to  lime  entering 
the  Lagoons  with  supplies;  it  came  to  an  end  when  this  command 
was  lost.  In  September  1815  Ibrahim,  at  the  order  of  the  sultan, 
had  joined  Rcshid  before  the  town;  piecemeal  the  outlying 
forts  and  defences  now  fell,  until  the  garrison,  reduced  by 
starvation  and  disease,  determined  to  hazard  all  on  a  final  sortie. 
This  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  April  1S26;  but  a 
mistaken  order  threw  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks  into  disorder, 
and  the  Turks  entered  the  town  pell-mell  with  the  retreating 
crowd.  Only  a  remnant  of  the  defenders  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  forests  of  Mount  Zygos,  where  most  of  them  perished. 

The  fall  of  Missolonghi,  followed  as  this  was  by  the  submission 
of  many  of  the  more  notable  chiefs,  left  Rcshid  free  to  turn  his 
attention  to  East  Hellas,  where  Gouras  had  been  ruling 
kZZis.  a<i  a  practically  independent  chief  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  brigand.  The  peasants  of  the  open  country 
welcomed  the  Turks  as  deliverers,  and  Rcshid's  conciliatory 
policy  facilitated  his  march  to  Athens,  which  fell  at  the  first 
assault  on  the  25th  of  August,  siege  being  at  once  laid  to  the 
Acropolis,  where  Gouras  and  his  troops  had  taken  refuge. 
Round  this  the  war  now  centred;  for  all  recognized  that  its 
tall  would  involve  that  of  the  cause  of  Greece.  In  these  straits 
the  Greek  government  entrusted  the  supreme  command  of  the 
troops  to  Karaiskakis,  an  old  retainer  of  Ali  of  Iannina,  a  master 
of  the  art  of  guerilla  war,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  dauntless 
courage  and  devoted  patriotism.  A  first  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Acr  >polis,  with  the  assistance  of  some  disciplined  troops  under 
the  French  Colonel  Fabvicr,  was  defeated  at  Chaidari  by  the 
Turks.  The  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  was  hard  pressed,  and  the 
death  of  Gouras  (October  13th)  would  have  ended  all,  had  not 
h  s  heroic  wife  taken  ovor  the  command  and  inspired  the  defenders 
with  new  courage.  For  months  the  siege  dragged  on,  while 
Karaiskakis  fought  with  varying  success  in  the  mountains,  a 
final  victory  at  Distomo  (February  1827)  over  Omar  Vrioni 
securing  the  restoration  to  the  Greek  cause  of  all  continental 
Greece,  except  the  towns  actually  held  by  the  Turks. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Greek  government,  reinforced 
by  a  fresh  loan  from  Europe,  handed  over  the  chief  command 
at  sea  to  Lord  Cochrane  (carl  of  Dundonald,  q.v.),  and 
that  of  the  land  forces  to  General  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  Church,  both  Miaoulis  and  Karaiskakis 
consenting  without  demur  to  serve  under  them. 
Cochrane  and  Church  at  once  concentrated  their  energies  on  the 
task  of  relieving  the  Acropolis.  Already,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
General  Gordon  had  landed  and  entrenched  himself  on  the  hill 
of  Munychia,  near  the  ancient  Piraeus,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Turks  to  dislodge  him  had  failed,  mainly  owing  to  the  fire  of 
the  steamer  "  Kartcria "  commanded  by  Captain  Hastings. 
Church  and  Cochrane  arrived,  a  general  assault  on  the 
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Ottoman  camp  was  decided  on.  This  was  preceded,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  by  an  attack,  headed  by  Cochrane,  on  the  Turkish 
troops  established  near  the  monastery  of  St  Spiridion,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  establish  communications  between  the  Greeks 
at  Munychia  and  Phalerum  and  isolate  Rcshid's  vanguard  on 
the  promontory  of  the  Piraeus.  The  monastery  held  out  for 
two  days  longer,  when  the  Albanian  garrison  surrendered  on 
terms,  but  were  massacred  by  the  Greeks  as  they  were  marching 
away  under  escort.  For  this  miserable  crime  Church  has,  by 
some  historians,  been  held  responsible  by  default;  it  is  clear, 
however,  from  his  own  account  that  no  blame  rests  upon  him 
(see  his  MS.  Narrative,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  p.  34).  The  assault  on 
the  Turkish  main  camp  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  May;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  chance  skirmish  brought  on  an  engagement 
the  day  before,  in  the  course  of  which  Karaiskakis  was  killed, 
an  irreparable  loss  in  view  of  his  prestige  with  the  wild  armatoli. 
The  assault  on  the  following  day  was  a  disastrous  failure. 
Greeks,  advancing  prematurely  over  broken  ground 
and  in  no  sort  of  order,  were  fallen  upon  in  flank  by 
Reshid's  horsemen,  and  fled  in  panic  terror.  The 
English  officers,  who  in  vain  tried  to  rally  them, 
themselves  only  just  escaped  by  scrambling  into  their  boats 
and  putting  off  to  the  war-vessels,  whose  guns  checked  the 
pursuit  and  enabled  a  remnant  of  the  fugitives  to  escape. 
Church  held  Munychia  till  the  27th,  when  he  sent  instructions 
for  the  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  to  surrender.  On  the  stb  of 
June  the  remnant  of  the  defenders  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  continental  Greece  was  once  more  in  the 
power  of  the  Turks.  Had  Rcshid  at  once  advanced  over  the 
Isthmus,  the  Morea  also  must  have  been  subdued;  but  he 
was  jealous  of  Ibrahim,  and  preferred  to  return  to  Iannina  to 
consolidate  his  conquests. 

The  fate  of  Greece  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Powers,  who 
after  years  of  diplomatic  wrangling  had  at  last  realized  that 
intervention  was  necessary  if  Greece  was  to  be  saved 
for  European  civilization.  The  worst  enemy  of  the 
Greeks  was  their  own  incurable  spirit  of  faction;  in 
the  very  crisis  of  their  fate,  during  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  rival 
presidents  and  rival  assemblies  struggled  for  supremacy,  and  a 
third  civil  war  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Cochrane 
and  Church.  Under  their  influence  a  new  National  Assembly 
met  at  Troczenc  in  March  1827  and  elected  as  president  Count 
Capo  d'  Istria  (q.v.),  formerly  Russian  minister  for  foreign  affairs; 
at  the  same  time  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated  which, 
when  the  very  life  of  the  insurrection  seemed  on  the  point  of 
flickering  out,  set  forth  the  full  ideal  of  Pan-Hellenic  dreams. 
Anarchy  followed;  war  of  Rumeliotes  against  Moreotcs,  of  chief 
against  chief;  rival  factions  bombarded  each  other  from  the 
two  forts  at  Nauplia  over  the  stricken  town,  and  in  derision  of 
the  impotent  government.  Finally,  after  months  of  inaction, 
Ibrahim  began  once  more  his  systematic  devastation  of  the 
country.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  the  Powers  decided  to  intervene 
by  means  of  a  joint  demonstration  of  their  fleets,  in  order  to 
enforce  an  armistice  and  compel  Ibrahim  to  evacuate  the  Morea 
(Treaty  of  London,  July  6,  1827).  The  refusal  of  Ibrahim  to 
obey,  without  special  instruction  from  the  sultan,  led  to  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  British,  French  and  Russian  fleet  into  the 
harbour  of  Navarino  and  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  October  1827 
(sec  Navarino).  This,  and  the  two  campaigns  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1828-20.  decided  the  issue. 

Authorities.— There  1*  no  trustworthy  history  of  the  war,  ba«*d 
on  all  the  material  now  available,  and  all  the  existing  works  must  be 
n-ad  with  caution,  especially  Iho^c  by  eye- witnesses,  who  were  too 
oltcn  prejudiced  or  the  dupes  of  the  Greek  faction*.  The  best-known 
works  are:  G.  Finlay.  Hist,  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (2  vols.,  London, 
1861);  T.  Gordon.  Wit.  of  Ike  Greek  Revolution  (London,  1833); 
C.  W.  P.  Mcndclssohn-BarthoUly.  Geukickle  GrteckenJands,  6fc. 
(Slaatengesckiehte  der  rteuetten  Zeil)  (2  vols.,  Leipzig.  1870-1874); 
F.  C.  II.  L.  Pouquevillc.  UiUoire  de  la  rerfneratxon  it  la  Crete.  cVc. 
(a  vols..  Paris.  1824).— the  author  »ji>  French  rc-ident  at  the  court 
of  Ali  of  Iannina  and  afN-rwards  consul  at  Patras;  Count  A. 
Prokesch-Ostcn.  Getektihle  des  Abfalli  der  Gtiecken  von  lurkiuken 
Reitk,  cVc.  (fi  vols.,  Vienna,  1H67).  the  last  four  volumes  consist- 
ing of  piiees  justificatives  of  much  value.  Sec  also  W.  Alison 
Phillip*.  Tk*  War  of  Greek  Indeptndcntt  (London  and  New  York, 
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1897),  a  sketch  compiled  mainly  from  the  above-mentioned  works; 
Sptridionos  Triroupi,  Icrropia  r^i  'EXX^ru^i  lia>iuiiijiu<  (Athens, 
1*5  3) ;  J-  Philemon,  Ao*U>«m>  krropi»A»  rtfi  r^t  'EXXyuji  Inwiiiwi 
(Athens,  1859),  in  four  parts:  (1)  History  of  the  Hetaeria  Philikc, 
<  2  j  The  heralding  of  the  war  and  the  rising  under  Ypsilanti,(3  and  4). 
The  insurrection  in  Greece  to  1822,  with  many  documents.  Of  great 
value  also  arc  the  39  volumes  of  Correspondence  and  Papers  of  Sir 
Richard  Church,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add  MSS.  36,543- 
36.371).  Among  these  is  a  Narrative  by  Church  of  the  war  in  Greece 
during  his  tenure  of  the  command  (vols,  xxi.-xxiii..  No*.  36,563- 
36,565),  which  contains  the  material  for  correcting  many  errors  re- 
peated in  most  works  on  the  war,  notably  the  strictures  of  Finlay  and 
others  on  Church's  conduct  before  Athens.  For  further  references 
see  the  bibliography  appended  to  W.  Alison  Phillips's  chapter  on 
"Greece  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  "  in  the  Cambridct  Modem 
Hutory,  x.  803.  (W.  A.  P.) 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  Greek  is  erne  of  the  eight  main 
into  which  the  Indo-European  languages  (?.t.)  are 
The  area  in  which  it  is  spoken  has  been  curiously 
throughout  its  recorded  history.  These  limits  are, 
roughly  speaking,  the  shores  of  the  Aegean,  on  both  the 
European  and  the  Asiatic  side,  and  the  intermediate  islands 
(one  of  the  most  archaic  of  Greek  dialects  being  found  on  the 
eastern  side  in  the  island  of  Cyprus),  and  the  Greek  peninsula 
generally  from  its  southern  promontories  as  far  as  the 
mountains  which  shut  in  Thcssaly  on  the  north.  Beyond 
Ml.  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains  lay  Macedonia, 
in  which  a  closely  kindred  dialect  was  spoken,  so  closely 
related,  indeed,  that  O.  Hoffmann  has  argued  (Die  ifakedonen, 
Gotlingen,  tooo)  that  Macedonian  is  not  only  Greek,  but 
a  part  of  the  great  Acolic  dialect  which  included  Thessalian 
to  the  south  and  Lesbian  to  the  east.  In  the  north-west, 
Greek  included  many  rude  dialects  little  known  even  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  themselves,  and  it  extended  northwards  beyond 
Aetolia  and  Ambracla  to  southern  Epirus  and  Thcsprotia. 
In  the  Homeric  age  the  great  shrine  of  Pclasgian  Zeus  was  at 
Dodona,  but,  by  the  time  of  Thucydidcs,  Aetolia  and  all  north 
of  it  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  backward  of  Greek 
lands,  where  men  lived  a  savage  life,  speaking  an  almost  unin- 
telligible language,  and  eating  raw  flesh  (avKjaTOrarot  &i  y)£>ooa)> 
•ai  uno^&yoL,  Thuc.  iii.  04,  of  the  Aetolian  Eurytanes).  The 
Greeks  themselves  had  no  memory  of  how  they  came  to  occupy 
this  land.  Their  earliest  legends  connected  the  origin  of  their 
race  with  Thcssaly  and  Mt.  Pindus,  but  Athenians  and  Arcadians 
also  boasted  themselves  of  autochthonous  race,  inhabiting  a 
country  wherein  no  man  had  preceded  their  ancestors.  The 
Greek  language,  at  any  rate  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
remarkably  perfect,  in  vowel  sounds  being  the  most  primitive 
of  any  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  while  its  verb  system 
has  no  rival  in  completeness  except  in  the  earliest  Sanskrit  of 
the  Vcdic  literature.  Its  noun  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
much  less  complete,  its  cases  being  more  broken  down  than 
those  of  the  Aryan,  Armenian,  Slavonic  and  Italic  families. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  Greek  is  one  conditioned 
by  the  geographical  aspect  of  the  land.  Few  countries  are  so  broken 
up  with  mountains  as  Greece.  Not  only  do  mountain  ranges  as 
elsewhere  on  the  European  continent  run  east  and  west,  but  other 
ranges  cross  them  from  north  to  south,  thus  dividing  the  portions 
of  Greece  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  into  hollows  without  outlet, 
every  valley  being  separated  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
from  contact  with  every  other,  and  inter-communication  at  all 
seasons  being  rendered  difficult.  Thus  till  external  coercion  from 
Maccdon  came  into  play  it  was  never  possible  to  establish  a  great 
central  government  controlling  the  (treek  mainland.  The  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  inlands  in  the  Aegean  equally  led  to  the 
isolation  of  one  little  territory  from  another.  To  these  geographical 
considerations  may  be  added  the  inveterate  desire  ofthc  Greeks 
to  make  the  s-AXtt,  the  city  state,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  an 
independent  unit,  a  desire  rvhich,  originating  in  the  geographical 
conditions,  even  accentuated  the  isolating  effect  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  Thus  at  one  time  in  the  little  island  of 
Amorgos  there  were  no  less  than  three  separate  and  independent 
political  units.  The  inevitable  result  of  geographical  and  political 
division  was  the  maintenance  of  a  great  number  of  local  character- 
istics in  language,  differentiating  in  this  respect  aUn  each  political 
community  from  its  nearest  neighbours.  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  little  adapted  to  maintain  a  numerous 
population  should  have  early  sent  off  swarms  to  other  lands.  The 
"iest  stage  of  colonization  lies  in  the  borderland  between  myth 
history.  The  Greeks  themselves  knew  that  a  population  had 
xded  them  in  the  island,  of  the  Cyclades  which  they  identified 


with  the  Carians  of  Asia  Minor  (Herodotus  i.  171;  Thucydidcs  i. 
4.  8).  The  same  population  indeed  appears  to  have  preceded  them 
on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  (or  there  arc  similar  place -names  in  Car  1.1 
and  in  Greece  which  have  no  etymology  in  Greek.  Thus  the  endings 
of  words  like  Parnassus  and  lialicarrussus  seem  identical,  and  the 
common  ending  of  place-names  in  -uOoi,  KipusVi,  UptfimXu4ot,  Sec. 
teems  to  be  the  same  in  origin  with  the  common  ending  of  Asiatic 
names  in  -nda,  Alinda,  Karyanda,  See.  Probably  the  earliest  portion 
of  Asia  Minor  to  be  colonized  by  the  Greeks  was  the  north-west,  to 
which  came  settlers  from  Thcssaly,  when  the  early  inhabitants  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thcsprotians,  who  later  controlled  Thcssaly.  The 
name  Aeolis,  which  after  times  cave  to  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  the  old  name  for  Thcssaly  (Hdt.  vii.  176).  These  Thcsprotians 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Dorians,  to  whose  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnese  the  later  migration,  which  carried  the  Ionians  to  Asia 
and  the  Cypriot  Greeks  to  Cyprus,  in  all  probability  was  due.  From 
the  north  Aegean  probably  the  Dorians  reached  Crete,  where  alone 
their  existence  is  recorded  by  Homer  (Odyiicy,  xix.  175  ff. ;  Diodorus 
Siculus  v.  80.  2);  cp.  Kick,  Vergrieckittkt  OrUnamen  (1906). 

Among  the  Greeks  of  the  pre- Dorian  period  Herodotus  distin- 
guishes various  stocks.  Though  the  name  is  not  Homeric,  both 
Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs  recognize  an  Aeolian  stock  which  must 
have  spread  over  Thcssaly  and  far  to  the  west  till  it  was  suppressed 
and  absorbed  by  the  Dorian  stock  which  came  in  from  the  north- 
west. The  name  of  Aeolis  still  attached  in  Thucydidcs'  time  to  the 
western  area  of  Calydon  between  the  mountains  and  the  N.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  (iii.  102).  In  Boeotia  the  same 
stock  survived  (Thuc.  vii.  57.  5),  overlaid  by  an  influx  of  Dorians, 
and  it  came  down  to  the  isthmus;  for  the  Corinthians,  though 
speaking  in  historical  times  a  Doric  dialect,  were  originally  Acoliarts 
(Thuc.  iv.  42).  In  the  Peloponnese  Herodotus  recognizes  (viii.  73) 
three  original  stocks,  the  Arcadians,  the  Ionians  of  Cynuria  and  the 
Achaeans.  In  Arcadia  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  pre- Dona n 
population  maintained  itself  and  its  language,  just  as  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Con  no  ma  ra  the  Celtic 
language  has  maintained  itself  against  the  Saxon  invaders.  By 
Herodotus'  time  the  Cynurians  had  been  doricized,  while  the  Ionians, 
along  the  south  tide  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  expelled  by  the 
Achaeans  (vii.  94.  viii.  73),  apparently  themselves  driven  from  their 
own  homes  by  the  Dorian  invasion  (Strabo  viii.  p.  333  fin.).  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Achaeans  of  historical  times  spoke  a  dialect 
akin  to  that  of  northern  Elis  and  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  How  close  the  relation  may  have  been  between 
the  language  of  the  Achaeans  of  the  Peloponnese  in  the  Homeric  age 
and  their  contemporaries  in  Thcssaly  we  nave  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing definitely,  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  history  of  the 
dialects  being  all  very  much  later  than  Homeric  times.  Even  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue  Agamemnon  has  to  lend  the  Arcadians  ships 
to  take  them  to  Troy  (Iliad,  ii.  6t2).  But  a  population  speaking  trie 
same  or  a  very  similar  dialect  was  probably  seated  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  migrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Doric  invasion  to  Cyprus. 
As  this  population  wrote  not  in  the  Greek  alphabet  but  in  a  peculiar 
syllabary  and  held  little  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
world,  it  succeeded  in  preserving  in  Cyprus  a  very  archaic  dialect 
very  closely  akin  to  that  of  Arcadia,  and  also  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  words  found  in  the  Homeric  vocabulary  but  lost  or 
modified  in  later  Greek  elsewhere. 

On  this  historical  foundation  alone  is  it  possible  to  understand 
clearly  the  relation  of  the  dialects  in  historical  times.  The  prehistoric 
movements  of  the  Greek  tribes  can  to  some  extent  be  realized  in 
their  dialects,  as  recorded  in  their  inscriptions,  though  all  existing 
inscriptions  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  Thus  from  the  ancient 
Aeolis  of  northern  Greece  sprang  the  historical  dialects  of  Thcssaly 
and  Lesbos  with  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  an  early 
period  the  Dorians  had  invaded  and  to  some  extent  affected  the 
character  of  the  southern  Thessalian  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
that  of  the  Boeotian  dialect.  The  dialects  of  Locris,  f 'hoc is  and 
Aetolia  were  a  somewhat  uncouth  and  unliterary  form  of  Doric. 
According  to  accepted  tradition,  Elis  had  been  colonized  by  Oxylus 
the  Aetottan,  and  the  dialect  of  the  more  northerly  part  of  Elis,  as> 
already  pointed  out,  is,  along  with  the  Achaean  of  the  south  side  0/ 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  closely  akin  to  those  dialects  north  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  most  southerly  part  of  Elis — Triphylia—  has  a  dialect 
akin  to  Arcadian.  Apart  from  Arcadian  the  other  dialects  of  the 
Peloponnese  in  historical  times  are  all  Doric,  though  in  small  details 
they  differ  among  themselves.  Though  we  are  unable  to  check  the 
statements  of  the  historians  as  to  the  area  occupied  by  Ionic  in 

Crehistoric  times,  it  is  clear  from  the  legends  of  the  close  connexion 
ctween  Athens  and  Troezen  that  the  same  dialect  had  been  spoken 
on  both  sides  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  may  well  have  extended,  as 
Herodotus  says,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese  and  the 
south  side  of  the  Connthian  gulf.  According  to  legend,  the  Ionians 
expelled  from  the  Peloponnese  collected  at  Athens  before  they 
started  on  their  migrations  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  legend  and  language  alike  connected  the  Athenians  with  the 
Ionians,  though  by  the  5th  century  B.C.  the  Athenians  nojongcr 
cared  to  be  known  by  the  name  (Hdt.  i.  143).  Lemrtos,  fmbros  and 
Scyros,  which  had  long  belonged  to  Athens,  were  Athenian  also  in 
language.    The  great  island  of  Euboea  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
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northerly  Ionic  island  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally Aeolic,  and  in  Ionic  retained  tome  Aeolic  characteristics.  The 
most  southerly  of  the  mainland  towns  which  were  originally  Aeolic  was 
Smyrna,  but  this  at  an  early  date  became  Ionic  (Hdt.  i.  149).  The 
last  important  Ionic  town  to  the  south  was  Miletus,  but  at  an  early 
period  Ionic  widened  its  area  towards  the  south  also  and  took  in 
Halicarnassus  (ram  the  Dorians.  According  to  Herodotus,  there 
were  (our  kinds  o(  Ionic  (xooorriipct  yXwooiri  tkactpn.  i.  142). 
Herodotus  tells  us  the  areas  in  which  these  dialects  were  spoken, 
but  nothing  of  the  differences  between  them.  They  were  (1}  Samos. 
fz)  Chios  and  Erythrae,  (3)  the  towns  in  Lydia,  (4)  the  towns  in  Caria. 
The  language  of  the  inscriptions  unlortunately  is  a  uxHj,  a  conven- 
tional literary  language  which  reveals  no  differences  o(  importance. 
Only  recently  has  the  characteristic  so  well  known  in  Herodotus  of  « 
appearing  in  certain  words  where  other  dialects  have  «■  (or 
*»-•<,  oi  (or  vev,  4c.)  been  found  in  any  inscription.  It  is,  how- 
ever, dear  that  this  was  a  popular  characteristic  not  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  dignified  (or  official  documents.  We  may  conjecture 
that  the  native  language*  spoken  on  the  Lydian  and  Carian  coasts 
had  affected  the  character  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Creek 
immigrants,  more  especially  as  the  settlers  from  Athens  married 
Carian  women,  while  the  settlers  in  the  other  towns  were  a  mixture 
of  Creek  tribes,  many  of  them  not  Ionic  at  all  (Hdt.  i.  146). 

The  more  southerly  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  the  most  southerly 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  were  Doric.  In  the  Homeric  age  Dorians 
were  only  one  of  many  peoples  in  Crete,  but  in  historical  times, 
though  trie  dialects  o(  the  eastern  and  the  western  ends  of  the  island 
differ  (rom  one  another  and  from  the  middle  whence  our  most 
valuable  documents  come,  all  arc  Doric.  By  Melos  and  Thera'  Dorians 
carried  their  language  to  Cos,  Calymnus,  Cnidus  and  Rhodes. 

The*-  settlement*.  Aeolic,  Ionic  and  Doric,  grew  and  prospered, 
and  like  flourishing  hives  themselves  sent  out  fresh  swarms  to  other 
land*.  Most  prosperous  and  energetic  of  all  was  Miletus,  which 
established  its  trading  posts  in  the  Black  Sea  to  the  north  and  in  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  (Naucratis)  to  the  south.  The  islands  also  sent  off 
donies,  carrying  their  dialects  with  them.  Paros  to  Thasos, 
to  the  peninsulas  of  Chalcidicc:  the  Dorians  of  Megara 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Chalccdon  and  Byzantium. 
While  Achaean  influence  spread  out  to  the  more  southerly  Ionian 
islands.  Corinth  carried  her  dialect  with  her  colonies  to  the  coast  of 
Acarnania,  Leucas  and  Corcyra.  But  the  greatest  of  all  Corinthian 
colonics  was  much  farther  to  the  west — at  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  Un- 
fortunately the  continuous  occupation  of  the  same  or  adjacent  sites 
has  led  to  the  loss  of  almost  all  that  is  early  (rom  Corinth  and  (rom 
Syracuse.  Corcyra  has  bequeathed  to  us  some  interesting  grave 
inscriptions  from  the  6th  century  O.C.  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  early  colonized  by  Creeks.  According  to  tradition  Cumae  was 
founded  not  long  after  the  Trojan  War;  even  i(  we  bring  the  date 
nearer  the  founding  o(  Syracuse  in  735  D.C.,  we  have  apparently  no 
record  earlier  than  the  first  half  of  trie  5th  century  B.C.,  though  it  is 
still  the  earliest  of  Chalcidian  inscriptions.  Tarentum  wasa  Laconian 
foundation,  but  the  longest  and  most  important  document  (rom  a 
Laconian  colony  in  Italy  comes  (rom  Heraclca  about  the  end  o(  the 
4th  century  B.C.— the  report  of  a  commission  upon  and  the  lease  oi 
temple  lands  with  description  and  conditions  almost  of  modern 
precision.  To  Achaea  belonged  the  south  Italian  towns  of  Croton, 
Metapontum  and  Sybaris.  The  ancestry  of  the  Creek  towns  of  Sicily 
has  been  explained  by  Thucydides  (vi.  a-s).  Selinus,  a  colony  of 
Megan,  bewrays  its  origin  in  its  dialect.  Gcla  and  Agrigentum  no 
lev*  clearly  show  their  descent  from  Rhodes.  According  to  tradition 
the  great  city  o(  Cyrene  in  Africa  was  founded  from  Thera,  itself  an 
offshoot  from  Sparta. 

Chief  Chabacteustics  or  the  Creek  Dialects 

1.  Artadian  and  Cyprian.— As  Cyprian  was  written  in  a  syllabary 
which  could  not  represent  a  consonant  by  itself,  did  not  distinguish 
1  voiced,  unvoiced  and  aspirated  consonants,  did  not  represent 
a  nasal  be(orc  another  consonant,  and  did  not  distinguish 
long  and  short  vowels,  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  conundrum  and  the  answer  is  not  always  certain. 
Thus  the  same  combination  of  two  symbols  would  have  to  stand 
(or  rin.  r&h,  Mr*.  Ao*n,  iM«,  rutt,  to.  **.  No  inscription  of  more 
than  a  few  words  in  length  is  found  in  either  dialect  earlier  than 
the  5th  century  B.C.  In  both  dialects  the  number  of  important  in- 
scriptions is  steadily  increasing.  Both  dialects  change  final  o  to  v. 
6*6  passing  into  art.  Arcadian  changes  the  verb  ending  -e*  into 
-•».  Arcadian  uses  (  or  f  (or  an  original  (tv-sound,  which  appears  in 
Attic  Creek  as  0:  ftXXw,  Attic  0»X>.„ .  "  throw."  In  inflexion  both 
agree  in  changing  -do  of  masculine  -a  stems  into  tu  (Arcadian  carries 
this  form  also  into  the  feminine  a  stems),  and  in  using  locatives  in 
•a*  and  -»t  for  the  dative,  such  locatives  being  governed  by  the 


a.  Atolic. — Though  Boeotian  is  overlaid  with  a  Doric  element,  it 
nevertheless  agrees  with  Thcssalian  and  Lesbian  in  some  character- 
istics. Unlike  Creek  generally,  they  represent  the  original  71c  of  the 
word  (or  four  by  w  before  «,  where  Auk  and  other  dialects  have  r : 
Attic  rirroKt.  The  corresponding  voiced  and  aspirated 
are  similarly  treated :  lUkfruot  the  adjective  in  Thcssalian  to 
&*y*ci,  and  «6a  for  fl,p.  They  all  tend  to  change  o  to  » :  «rviio,  "  name" ; 
ou  for  u  in  Thcssalian :  'ArXew,  "  Apollo " ;  and  v  in  Boeotian  (or  et : 
fotl*  (ou/o).  "  house."  They  also  make  the  dative  plural  of  the 
third  declension  in  -wet,  and  the  perfect  participle  active  is  declined 
like  a  present  participle  in  •«•>.  Instead  of  the  Athenian  method  of 
giving  the  father's  name  in  the  genitive  when  a  citizen  is  described, 
these  dialects  (especially  Thcssalian)  tend  to  make  an  adjective: 
thus  instead  of  the  Attic  AutuxMnft  AqixxrtHrovt,  Aeolic  would 
rather  have  A.  awo«<inict.  Thcssalian  stands  midway  between 
Lesbian  and  Boeotian,  agreeing  with  Lesbian  in  the  use  of  double 
consonants,  where  Attic  has  a  single  consonant,  with  or  without 
lengthening  of  the  previous  syllable:  W,  Attic  tlpl  lor  an 
original  *tsmi;  o-rdXAa,  Attic  ht-.'-i.  (iwot  (or  an  earlier  i'wfot,  Attic 
I .  t-Jt ,  Ionic  (unn,  Doric  M»oi.  Where  Attic  has  -01  from  an  earlier 
or  -atri,  Lesbian  has  -on:  rait  a>xau  accusative  in  Lesbian 
for  older  rait  apxavt .  Lesbian  has  no  oxyton  words  according  to 
the  grammarians,  the  accent  being  carried  back  to  the  penult  or  ante- 
penultimate syllable.  It  has  also  no  "  rough  breathing,"  but  this 
characteristic  it  shared  with  the  Ionic  o(  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  with  other  dialects.  The  characteristic  (article  of  the  dialects 
is  it <  which  is  used  like  the  Doric  ««,  the  Arcadian  tor,  and  the  Attic 
and  Ionic  4r.   Thcssalian  and  Lesbian  agree  in  making  their  long 

vowels  close,  a  belonging  «t  (a  close  I,  not  a  diphthong),  »r  

"  father."  The  v  sound  did  not  become  u  as  in  Attic  and  Ionic, 
and  hence  when  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  introduced  it  was  spelt  ov, 
or  when  in  contact  with  dentals  ton,  as  in  arun-na  »{niia,  "  name," 
rwix* —  tI>xv,  "chance";  the  pronunciation,  thcrclorc,  must  have 
been  like  the  English  sound  in  news,  tune.  Boeotian  developed  earlier 
than  other  dialects  the  changes  in  the  vowels  which  characterize 


prepositions  Art-  and  H  (before  a  consonant  h  in  Arcadian).  Verbs 
io  -«•».  -m  and  -ou  are  declined  not  as  -u,  but  as  -sti  verbs.  The  final 

•  of  the  ending  o(  the  3rd  plural  present  changes  the  preceding  r 
to  » :  aaporvt,  cp.  Laconian  (Doric )  i^ptm,  Attic  o4pou*i,  Lesbian 
aipotoi.  Instead  of  the  Attic  r(t.  the  interrogative  pronoun  appears 
as  tit,  the  initial  «  in  Arcadian  being  written  with  a  special  symbol 

•  .  The  pronunciation  is  not  certain.  The  original  sound  was  yw, 
a*  in  Latin  quit,  whence  Attic  rlt  and  Thcssalian  nit. 

•  the  Aeolic  particle  «  and  the  Ionic  a*  seem  to  *- 


In  Arcadian 


Creek:  at  became  i,  *•!  passing  into  «*:  compare  wartlp 
and  Mb  above:  «»  became  1  in  lx«.  "  ha*."  Thcssalian  shows 
some  examples  of  the  Homeric  genitive  in  -«o:  roA^cno,  &c; 
its  ordinary  genitive  of  o-  stems  is  in  -01. 

There  are  some  points  of  connexion  between  this  group  and 
Arcadian-Cyprian:  in  both  Thcssalian  and  Cyprian  the  character- 
istic rrsXit  (Attic,  Sc.,  r4Xi«)  and  i*v\»a-  for  U4*n  arc  (ound,  and 
both  groups  form  the  "  contracting  \xrbs  "  not  in  -a  but  in  -ut. 
In  the  second  group  as  in  the  first  there  is  little  that  precedes  the 
5th  century  B.C.  Future  additions  to  our  materials  may  be  expected 
to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  two  groups  and  Homer. 

3.  lonit-AUU.— One  of  the  earliest  of  Creek  inscriptions— of  the 
7th  century,  at  least — is  the  Attic  inscription  written  in  two  lines 
from  right  to  left  upon  a  wine  goblet  (olroxiv)  given  as  a  prize: 
kit  ti»  6pxt*ror  *4rror  I  6raX6rara  t°ai{*<i  to  To  lub  «iu>.  The  last 
words  are  uncertain.  Tilt  lately  early  inscriptions  in  I 
few,  but  recently  an  early  inscription  has  been  (ound  at 
and  a  later  copy  of  a  long  early  inscription  at  Miletus. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  Attic  and  Ionic  is  the  change 
of  a  into  q  which  is  universal  in  Ionic  but  does  not  appear  in  Attic 
after  another  vowel  or  p.  Thus  both  dialects  used  (rom 
an  earlier  u^rnp,  rijta,  but  Attic  had  ««et«,  s-piypa  and  not 
•a***.  »-,>!}•> m«  and  t--m?  •*  in  Ionic.  The  apparent  exception  «»p» 
is  explained  by  the  (act  that  in  this  word  a  digamma  f  has  been  lost 
after  p.  in  Doric  uSp/o.  That  the  change  took  place  alter  the  lonians 
came  into  Asia  is  shown  by  the  word  Mfooi,  which  in  Cyprian  is 
MaJot:  the  Modes  were  certainly  not  known  to  the  Creeks  till  long 
after  the  conquest  of  Ionia.  While  Aeolic  and  the  greater  part  of 
Doric  kept  f,  this  symbol  and  the  sound  to  represented  by  it  had 
disappeared  from  both  Ionic  and  Attic  before  existing  records  begin- 
in  other  words,  were  certainly  not  in  use  after  800  B.C.  The  symbol 
was  known  and  occurs  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  Both  dialects 
agreed  in  changing  u  into  d,  so  that  a  u  sound  has  to  be  represented 
by  ov.  The  short  o  tended  towards  u,  so  that  the  contraction  of 
0+0  gave  ov.  In  the  same  way  short  t  tended  towards  i,  so  that  the 
contraction  of  «+•  gave  <i,  which  was  not  a  diphthong  but  a  close 
*-sourtd.  In  Attic  Creek  these  contractions  were  represented  by  O 
and  E  respectively  till  the  official  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  at 
Athens  in  403  B.C.  So  also  were  the  lengthened  syllables  which 
represent  in  their  length  the  loss  of  an  earlier  consonant,  as 
and  tnuia,  Aeolic  liurn,  J. .wo.  which  stand  (or  a  prehistoric 
ttuTom  and  fxitfii  containing  the  -o--  of  the  first  aurist,  and 
nit,  ol.on,  Ixouot  representing  an  earlier  rort,  otiort,  lj«»fi 
(1  pi.  present)  or  *lxorr»i  (dative  pi.  of  present  participle).  Both 
dialects  also  agreed  in  changing  r  before  •  into  0  (like  Aeolic).  as  in 
fxowt  above,  and  in  the  3rd  person  singular  of  .*»  verbs.  yiVi, 
iii^fi,  &c.  and  in  noun  stems,  as  in  loon  for  an  earlier  •*6t.i. 
Neither  dialect  used  the  particle  <u  or  ««.  but  both  have  lr  instead. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  change  of  «  into  «  was  that  the  combination 
io  changed  in  both  dialects  to  no,  which  in  all  Attic  records  and  in 
the  later  Ionic  has  become  ow  by  a  metathesis  in  the  quantity  o(  the 
vowels:  »ibt.  earlier  ri/ot.  "temple,"  is  in  Homeric  Creek  r*A». 
in  later  Ionic  and  Attic  rt6i.  In  the  dative  (locative)  plural  of  the 
-4  stems.  Ionic  has  generally  -t«<  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular; 
Attic  had  first  the  old  locative  form  in  -*m,  -io..  which  survived 
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-ais,  tHpsut,  Ac.    The  Ionic 


in  forms  which  became  adverbs  like 
after  420  B.C.  these  were  replaced  by 

of  Asia  Minor  showed  many  changes  earlier  than  that  of  the  Cyc lades 
and  Kuboca.  It  lost  the  aspirate  vrry  early:  hence  in  the  Ionic 
alphabet  H  is  I,  not  k;  it  changed  av  and  o>  into  aa  and  so,  and 
very  early  replaced  to  a  large  extent  the  •«»  by  the  -*»  verbs.  This 
confusion  can  be  seen  in  progress  in  the  Attic  literature  of  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries  B.C.,  UUniu  gradually  giving  way  to  Isunw, 
while  the  literature  generally  uses  forms  like  for  (impft.). 
In  Attica  also  the  aspiration  which  survived  in  the  Ionic  of  Euboea 
and  the  Cyclades  ceased  by  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  The  Ionic 
of  Asia  Minor  has  -*n  as  the  genitive  ot  1- stems;  the  other  forms  of 
Ionic  have  -tiou 

4.  Done. — As  already  mentioned,  the  dialects  of  the  North-West 
diner  in  several  respects  from  Doric  elsewhere.  As  general  character- 
istics of  Doric  may  be  noted  the  contractions  of  «+«  into  *,  and 
of  a  +0  or  u  into  «,  while  the  results  in  Attic  and  Ionic  of  these  con- 
tractions arc  i  and  -  respectively:  Mas  from  rutin,  Attic  Mia; 
T.jiimt  1  pi.  pres.  from  ri/iiu,  Attic  rtitutw;  Tipir  gen.  pL  of  riM' 
"  honour,  Attic  nuSm.  In  inflection  the  most  noticeable  points  arc 
the  pronominal  adverbs  in  locative  form:  revrtt,  rtni  (this  from  a 
stem  limited  to  a  few  Doric  dialects  and  the  Bucolic  Poets),  r«t«, 
tru,  Ac ;  the  nom.  pi.  of  the  article  toI,  t«L  not  of,  «i,  and  so 
rwr«  in  ScUnus  and  Rhodes;  the  1st  pL  of  the  verb  in 
not  in  -im>,  cp.  the  Latin  -mut;  the  aorist  and  future  in  -(-,  where 
other  dialects  have  or  contraction  from  presents  in  -f«;  iu4fu, 
•u«Vw,  Doric  *«<•{«.  &c;  the  future  passive  with  active  endings, 
i>UMX*^*vtv*T>  (Rhodes),  found  as  yet  only  in  the  Doric  islands 
and  in  the  Done  prose  of  Archimedes;  the  particles  al  "  if  "  and 
»o  with  a  similar  value  to  the  Aeolic  «  and  the  Attic-Ionic  4» 
Doric  had  an  accentuation  system  different  both  from  Aeolic  and 
from  Ionic-Attic,  but  the  details  of  the  system  are  very  imperfectly 
known. 

In  older  works  Doric  is  often  divided  into  a  dialeclus  seoerior  and  a 
dtalectmt  mitis.  But  the  difference  is  one  of  time  rather  than  of 
place,  the  peculiarities  of  Doric  being  gradually  softened  down  till 
it  was  ultimately  merged  in  the  lingua  franca,  the  mx*t.  which  in 
time  engulfed  all  the  local  dialects  except  the  descendant  of  Spartan, 
Tzakonian.  Here  it  is  possible  to  mention  its  varieties  only  in  the 
briefest  form,  (a)  The  southern  dialects  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Laconia  recently  much  increased  in  number  by  the 
excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  Apart  from  some  brief 
dedications,  the  earliest  inscription  of  importance  is  the  list  of  names 
\  on  a  bronze  column  soon  after  479  B.C.  to  commemorate  the 


tribes  which  had  repulsed  the  Persians.  The  column,  originally  at 
Delphi,  is  now  at  Constantinople.  The  most  striking  features  of  the 


dialect  are  the  retention  of  f  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  the 
dedication  from  the  6th  century  ftnUfiun  (Annual  of  British 
School,  xiv.  144).  The  dialect  changed  -«-  between  vowejs  into 
-h-.  u£Aa  for  uQom  "  muse."  Later  it  changed  9  into  a  sound  like  the 
English  th,  which  was  represented  by  c.  Before  o-sounds  «  here  and 
in  some  other  Doric  dialects  changed  to  1:  SUn,  oiAt  for  t*os"  god." 
The  result  of  contraction  and  "  compensatory  lengthening  "  was  not 
wand  was  in  Attic  and  Ionic,  but  •  and**:  *>«»  infinitive  -«fwu 
from  *umen;  gen.  sing,  of  0- sterns  in  w:  fu>,  ace.  pi.,  in  -vt-.ttin; 
dy  was  represented  by  U,  not  f.  as  in  Attic-Ionic;  jifaiW*  — 
ji60if«.  The  dialect  has  many  strange  words,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  state  education  and  organization  of  the  boys  and  young  men. 
The  Heraclean  tables  from  a  Laconian  colony  in  S,  Italy  have  curious 
forms  in  -«#»i  for  the  dat.  pL  of  the  participle  T0o»»Aira«i — Attic 
s-psrrowri.  Of  the  dialect  of  Messenia  we  know  little,  the  long 
inscription  about  mysteries  from  Andania  being  only  about  too  B.C. 
From  Argolis  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  early  inscriptions, 
and  in  a  later  form  of  the  dialect  the  cures  recorded  at  the  temple  of 
Asklcpios  at  Epidaurus  present  many  points  of  interest.  There  is 
also  an  inscription  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  from  the  temple  of 
Aphaia  in  Aegina.  f  survives  in  the  old  inscriptions:  ftfottUn 
( - .  1  pim<  ) ; « ,  whether  original  or  arising  by  sound  change  from  -nly, 
persists  till  the  and  century  B.C.:  *a»rirvx4r<r«-4  arr.rvxoJwo,  t<Wi 
vUn-roh  visit.  The  dialect  of  the  Inachus  valley  seems  to 
resemble  Laconian  more  closely  than  does  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Argolic  area.  Corinth  and  her  colonics  in  the  earliest  inscriptions  pre- 
serve /'and  (  -  Latin  Q)  before  o  and  v  sounds,  and  write  ((and  it  by  x» 
and  the  symbols  which  are  used  also  for  this  purpose  in  old  Attic. 
In  the  Corcyrean  and  Sicilian  forms  of  the  dialect,  X  before  a  dental 
appears  as  »:  tor'at-feXriat;  and  in  Sicilian  the  perfect -active 
was  treated  as  •  present:  Main*  for  Ufoua,  &c.  From  Megan 
has  come  lately  an  obscure  inscription  from  the  beginning  of  the  $th 
century;  its  colony  Selinus  has  inscriptions  from  the  middle  of  the 
same  century;  the  inscriptions  from  Byzantium  and  its  other  Pontic 
colonies  date  only  from  Hellenistic  times.  In  Crete,  which  shows  a 
considerable  variety  of  subdialects,  the  most  important  document  is 
the  great  inscription  from  Gortyn  containing  twelve  tables  of  family 


in '1884.    The  local  alphabet  has  no 
ibols  for  x  »nd     and  these  sounds  are  therefore  written 


r.  As  in  Argive  the  combination  -rt  was  kept  both 
medially  and  finally  except  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant ; 
-ty-  was  represented  by  f,  later  by  -rr-,  as  in  Thcssalian  and  Boeotian : 
or&rrot.  At  tie  o*«*m;  and  finally  by  -6V-;  X  combined  with  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  into  an  art-diphthong :  aUi,  Attic  dM.  cp.  the  English 


pronunciation  of  talk,  Ac.  In  Gortyn  and  some  other  towns  was 
assimilated  to  where  *  must  have  been  a  spirant  like  the  English 
th  in  thin;  f.  of  Attic  Greek  is  represented  initially  by  I,  medially 
by  U,  but  in  some  towns  by  r  and  rr:  fc«i( »fi*4»).  iuik» 
(  =fli.Afit»).  Final  consonants  are  generally  assimilated  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  word.  In  inflection  there  are  many  local 
peculiarities.  In  Mclos  and  Thera  some  very  old  inscriptions  have 
been  found  written  in  an  alphabet  without  symbols  for  x.  f,  i, 
which  arc  therefore  written  as  wk.tkoc  f  k,  wo,  to.  The  contractions 
of  «+«  and  of  0+0  arc  represented  by  E  and  O  respectively.  The 
old  rock  inscriptions  of  Thera  are  among  the  most  archaic  yet 
discovered.  _  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Rhodian  Doric 
is  the  infinitive  in  -«mu>:  Mjuw,  &c.  ('•Attic  Autre  which 
passed  also  to  Gcla  and  Agrigentum.  The  inscriptions  from  Co* 
11s,  but  too  late  to  represent  the  earliest  form  of  the 


arc  numerous, 
dialect. 

(6)  The  dialects  of  N.W.  Doric.  Locrian.  Phocian.  Aetolian,  with* 
which  go  Elcan  and  Achaean,  present  a  more  uncouth  appearance 
than  the  other  Doric  dialects  except  perhaps  Cretan.  Only  from 
Locris  and  Phocis  come  fairly  old  inscriptions;  later  a  «eu>4.  was 
developed,  in  which  the  documents  of  the  Aetolian  league  are 
written,  and  of  which  the  most  distinctive  mark  is  the  dative  plural 
of  consonant  stems  in  -on;  4<>x4*-ro»«  (  —  Attic  Apxoiwc),  sWwxms 

{•Attic  sVrAvi),  Ac.  Phocian  and  the  Locrian  of  Opus  have  also 
orms  like  Aeolic  in  -«<*•?■-  In  place  of  the  dative  in  -v.  locatives  in 
-•1  are  used  in  Locrian  and  Phocian.  Generally  north  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  the  middle  present  participle  from  -«u-vcrbs  ends  in  -wpvot ; 
similar  forms  are  found  also  in  Elcan.  Locrian  changed  •  before  0 
into  a:  earopa  for  raripa;  cf.  English  Km  and  Carr,  srrfeant  and 
Sarteaunl.  or  appears  for  ot,  and  /  and  r  are  still  much  in  use  in 
the  5th  century  B.C.  Many  thousands  of  inscriptions  were  found  in 
the  French  excavations  at  Delphi,  but  nothing  earlier  than  the  5th 
century  B.C.  In  the  older  inscriptions  the  Aeolic  influence— datives 
in  -«en.  frusta  for  ,n — is  better  marked  than  later.  In  the 
Laws  of  the  Labyad  phratry  (about  400  B.C.)  the  genitive  is  in  ev, 
but  a  form  in  -*»  is  also  found,  FoUu,  which  seems  to  be  an  old 


ablative  fossilized  as  an  adverb.    The  nom.  pi.  itxaTtreptt  is 
for  the  arc. ;  similar  forms  arc  found  in  Elcan  and  Achaean. 

The  more  important  of  the  older  materials  for  Achaean  come  from 
the  Achaean  colonies  of  S.  Italy,  and  being  scanty  give  us  only  an 
imperfect  view  of  the  dialect,  but  it  is  clearly  in  its  main  features 
Doric.  Much  more  remarkable  is  the  Elcan  dialect  known  chiefly 
from  inscriptions  found  at  Olympia,  some  of  which  are  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The  native  dialect  was  replaced  first 
by  a  Doric  and  then  by  the  Attic  mrh,  but  under  the  Caesars  the 
archaic  dialect  was  restored.  Many  of  its  characteristics  it  shares 
with  the  dialects  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  but  it  changes  original 
i  to  a:  iik  -nr.  &c  ;  «  was  apparently  a  spirant,  as  in  modern  Greek 
(=/*  in  English  the,  thine),  and  is  represented  by  f  in  some  of  the 
earliest  inscriptions.  Final  -»  became  -•;  this  is  found  also  in 
Laconian;  -ty-  became  -00-,  but  was  not  simplified  as  in  Attic  to 
-o-:  &>«s —  Attic  ton. 

As  we  have  seen,  Ionian*.  Actolians  and  Dorians  tended  to  level 
local  peculiarities  and  make  a  generally  intelligible  dialect  in  which 
treaties  and  other  important  records  were  framed.  The  language  of 
literature  is  always  of  necessity  to  some  extent  a  sow*;:  with  some 
Greek  writers  the  use  of  a  unrh  was.  especially  necessary.  The 
local  dialect  of  Bocotia  was  not  easily  intelligible  in  other  districts, 
and  a  writer  like  Pindar,  whose  patrons  were  mostly  not  Boeotians, 
had  perforce  to  write  in  a  dialect  that  they  could  understand.  Hence 
he  writes  in  a  conventional  Doric  with  Aeolic  elements,  which  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  Corinna,  who  kept  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  Boeotian  dialect.  For  different  literary  purposes  Greek  had 
different  mnL  A  poet  who  would  write  an  epic  must  adopt  a 
form  of  language  modelled  on  that  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod;  Alcaeus 
and  Sappho  were  the  models  for  the  love  lyric,  which  was  therefore 
Aeolic;  Stcsichorus  was  the  founder  of  the  triumphal  ode,  which,  aa 
he  was  a  Dorian  of  Sicily,  must  henceforth  be  in  Doric,  though  l~ 
was  an  Aeolian,  and  its  other  chief 


Bacchytidcs,  were  lonians  from  Ceo*.  The  choral  ode  of  tragedy 
was  always  conventional  Doric,  and  in  the  iambics  also  are  Doric 
words  like  tolu,  Xau,  &c.  Elegy  and  epigram  were  founded  on  epic ; 
the  satirical  iambics  of  Hipponaxand  his  late  disciple  Herondas  are 
Ionic.  The  first  Creek  prose  was  developed  in  Ionia,  of  which  an 
excellent  example  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  Herodotus.  Thucy- 
dides  was  not  an  Ionian,  but  he  could  not  shake  himself  free  of  the 
tradition:  he  therefore  writes  rpioou,  rheou,  Ac.,  with-rr-,  which 
was  Ionic,  but  is  never  found  in  Attic  inscriptions  nor  in  the  writers 
who  imitate  the  language  of  common  life — Aristophanes  (when  not 
parodying  tragedy,  or  other  forms  of  literature  or  dialect).  Plato  and 
the  Orators  (with  the  partial  exception  of  Antiphon,  who  ordinarily 
has  -oo;  but  in  the  one  speech  actually  intended  for  the  law-courts 
-rr-).  Similarly  Hippocrates  and  his  medical  school  in  Cos  wrote 
in  Ionic,  not.  however,  in  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus,  but  in  a  language 
more  akin  to  the  Ionic  mri  of  the  inscriptions:  and  this  dulcet 
continued  to  be  used  in  medicine  later,  much  as  doctors  now  use 
Latin  for  their  prescriptions.  The  first  literary  document  written 
in  Attic  prose  is  the  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  which  is 
generally  printed  amongst  the  minor  works  of  Xenophon.  but  really 
1  belongs  to  about  425  B.C.    From  the  fragment  of  ArUtophaocs' 
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f  and  from  the  first  speech  of  Lysias  "  Against  Thcomnestos  " 
it  is  clear  that  the  Attic  dialect  had  chanced  rapidly  in  the  6th  and 
5th  centuries  dc,  and  that  much  of  the  phraseology  of  Solon's  laws 
»a»  no  longer  intelligible  by  400  B.C.  Among  the  most  difficult  of 
the  literary  dialects  to  trace  is  the  earliest — the  Homeric  dialect. 
The  Homeric  question  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  on  that  question 
it  may  be  said  quot  komines  lot  str.Untiae.  To  the  present  writer, 
however,,  it  seems  probable  that  the  poems  were  composed  in  Chios 
as  tradition  asserted;  the  language  contains  many  Aeolisras,  and 
the  heroes  sung  are,  except  for  the  Athenians  (very  briefly  referred 
to),  and  possibly  Telamonian  Ajax,  not  of  the  Ionic  stork.  Chios  was 
itseM  an  Ionic  Lied  Aeolic  colony  (Diodorus  v.  81. 7).  The  hypothesis 
of  a  great  poet  writing  on  the  basis  of  earlier  Aeolic  lays  («X4« 
in  Chios  seems  to  explain  the  main  peculiarities  of  the 
Homeric  language,  which,  however,  was  modified  to  some  extent 
in  later  times  first  under  Ionic  and  afterwards  under  Athenian 
influence. 

Of  Dorian  literature  wc  know  little.  The  works  of  Archimedes 
written  in  the  Syracusan  dialect  were  much  altered  in  language  by 
the  late  copyists.  The  most  striking  development  of  the  late  classical 
age  in  Doric  lands  is  that  of  pastoral  poetry,  which,  like  Spenser,  is 
**  writ  in  no  language."  but,  on  a  basis  of  Syracusan  and  possibly 
Coan  Dork,  has  in  its  structure  many  elements  borrowed  from  the 
Aeolic  love  lyric  and  from  epic.  • 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  o.c.  Athens  became  ever 
important  as  a  literary  centre,  and  Attic  prose  became  the 
"  for  the  later  sou*,  which  grew  up  as  a  consequence  of  the 
of  the  local  dialects.  For  this  decay  there  were  several 
is.  If  the  Athenian  empire  had  survived  the  Pcloponncsian 
War,  Attic  influence  would  no  doubt  soon  have  permeated  the  whole 
of  that  empire.  This  consummation  was  postponed.  Attic  became 
the  court  language  of  Maccdon,  and,  when  Alexander's  conquests 
led  to  the  foundation  of  great  new  towns,  like  Alexandria,  filled  with 
inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  this  dialect  furnished 
a  basis  for  common  intercourse.  Naturally  the  resultant  dialect 
was  not  pure  Attic.  There  were  in  it  considerable  traces  of  Ionic. 
In  Attica  itself  the  dialect  was  less  uniform  than  elsewhere  even  in 
the  5th  century  a.c,  because  Athena  was  a  centre  of  empire,  litera- 
ture and  commerce.  Like  every  other  language  which  is  not  under 
the  dominion  of  the  schoolmaster,  it  borrowed  the  names  of  foreign 
objects  which  it  imported  from  foreign  lands,  not  only  from  those  of 
Greek- sneaking  peoples,  but  also  from  Egypt,  Persia,  Lydia,  Phoe- 
nicia, Thrace  and  elsewhere.  The  Ionian*  were  great  seafarers,  and 
from  them  Athens  borrowed  words  for  seacraf t  and  even  for  the  tides : 
ebb,"  ,'.ava  "  high  tide."  an  Ionic  word  pnxh  spelt  in 
lion.  From  the  Doriai 


Attic  fashion.  From  the  Dorians  it  borrowed  words  connected  with 
war  and  sport:  Xox«-»*i.  &c.   A  soldier  of  fortune  like 

Xenophon,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  away  from  Athens,  introduced 
not  only  strange  words  but  strange  grammatical  constructions  also 
into  his  literary  compositions.  With  Aristotle,  not  a  born  Athenian 
bat  long  resident  in  Athens,  the  n>ui  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Some  characteristics  of  Attic  foreigners  found  it  hard  to  acquire — 
its  subtle  use  of  particles  and  its  accent.  Hence  in  Hellenistic  Greek 
□articles  are  comoaratively  rare.  According  to  Cicero,  Theophrastus, 
Attica  as  Eretrta  in  Euboea.  was  easily 
.by  a  market-woman  as  no  Athenian  after  he  had  lived 
years  in  Athens.  Thoucritus,  an' Athenian,  who  was  taken 
cr  in  the  Pcloponncsian  War  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
j  as  a  slave,  was  unable  to  recover  the  Athenian  accent  on  his 
1,  and  his  family  lay  under  the  suspicion  that  they  were  an 
alien's  children,  as  his  son  tells  u*  in  Demosthenes"  speech  "  Against 
Eubulides."  In  the  there  were  several  divisions,  though,  the 
them  is  faint  and  irregular.    There  was  a  mou*  of 


literary  men  like  Polybius  and  of  carefully  prepared  state  documents, 
as  at  Magnesia  or  Pergamum:  and  a  different  mrk  of  the  vulgar 
which  is  represented  to  us  in  its  Egyptian  form  in  the  Pentateuch, 


in  a  later  and  at  least  partially  Palest  inian  form  in  the  Gospels. 
Still  more  corrupt  is  the  language  which  we  find  in  the  ill-written 
and  ill-spelt  private  letters  found  amongst  the  Egyptian  papyri. 
Not  out  of  the  old  dialects  but  out  of  this  «ot»s)  arose  modern  Greek, 
with  a  variety  of  dialects  no  less  bewildering  than  that  of  ancient 
Greek-  In  one  place  more  rapidly,  in  another  more  slowly,  the 
characteristics  of  modern  Greek  begin  to  appear.  As  we  have  seen, 
in  Boeotia  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  began  to  pass  into  the  char- 
acteristic sounds  of  modern  Greek  four  centuries  before  Christ. 
Dorian  dialects  illustrate  early  the  passing  of  the  old  aspirate  9, 
the  sound  of  which  was  like  the  final  /  in  English  bit,  into  a  sound  like 
the  English  fa  in  lain,  pith,  which  it  still  retains  in  modern  Greek. 
The  change  of  y  between  vowels  into  a  y  sound  was  charged  by  the 
comic  poets  against  Hypcrbolus  the  demagogue  about  4 1 5  B.C. 
Only  when  the  Attic  sound  changes  stood  isolated  amongst  the  Greek 
dialects  did  they  give  way  in  the  sou*}  to  Ionic.  Thus  the  forms 
with  instead  of  -rr-  won  the  day.  while  modern  Greek  shows  that 
sometimes  the  -00-  which  Attic  shared  with  some  Doric  dialects  and 
Arcadian  was  retained,  and  that  sometimes  the  Ionic  -s»-,  which 
was  also  Lesbian  and  partly  Doric,  took  its  place.  In  other  cases, 
where  Ionic  and  Attic  did  not  agree,  forms  came  in  which  were 
different  from  either:  the  genitives  of  masculine  d  stems  were  now 
as  in  Doric  with  a,  but  the  analogy  of  the  other  cases  may 
The  form  r.4.  "temple."  instead  of 


Ionic  v^Ih,  Attic  *r6i,can  only  be  Doric.1  In  the  first  five  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  came  in  the  modern  Greek  characteristics  of  Itacism 
and  vowel  contraction,  of  the  pronunciation  of  sir  and  rr  as  mb 
and  nd  and  many  other  sound  changes,  the  loss  of  the  dative  and  the 
confusion  of  the  1st  with  the  3rd  declension,  the  dropping  of  the  -ju 
conjugation,  the  lots  of  the  optative  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
imperfect  and  second  aorist  endings  to  those  of  the  first  aoritt.' 
There  were  meantime  spasmodic  attempts  at  the  revival  of  the  old 
language.  Lucian  wrote  Attic  dialogue  with  a  facility  almost  equal 
to  Plato;  the  old  dialect  was  revived  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sparta; 
Dalbilla,  a  lady-in-waiting  on  Hadrian's  empress,  wrote  epigrams 
in  Aeolic,  and  there  were  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  But  they 
were  only  lours  dt  fore*,  hsjstk  't\Umio%,  whose  flowers  had  no  root 
in  the  spoken  language  and  therefore  could  not  survive.  Even  in 
the  hands  of  a  cultivated  man  like  Plutarch  the  coot;  of  the  1st 
century  A.D.  looks  entirely  different  from  Attic  Greek.  Apart  from 
non-Attic  constructions,  which  arc  not  very  numerous,  the  difference 
consists  largely  in  the  new  vocabulary  of  the  philosophical  schools 
since  Aristotle,  whose  jargon  had  become  part  of  the  language  of 
educated  men  in  Plutarch's  time,  and  made  a  difference  in  the 
language  not  unlike  that  which  has  been  brought  about  in  English 
by  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  these  changes,  whether  of  the  sou*)  or  of  modern  Greek, 
did  not  of  necessity  impair  the  powers  of  the  language  as  an  organ  of 
expression:  if  elaborate  inflection  were  a  necessity  for  the  highest 
literary  merit,  then  we  must  prefer  Cardmon  to  Milton  and  Cyncwulf 
to  Shakespeare. 

The  Chief  Characteristics  of  Cretk. 

A*  b  obvious  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Greek  dialects, 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  early  history  of  Greek  as  handed 
down  to  us  as  that  of  a  single  uniform  tongue.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  shows  much  variety  of  dialect  accentuated  by  the  geo- 
graphical characteristics  of  the  country,  but  arising,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  came  into  the  country  in  separate 
waves  divided  from  one  another  by  centuries.  For  the  history  of  the 
language  it  is  necessary  to  take  as  a  beginning  the  form  of  the  Indo- 
European  language  from  which  Greek  descended,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
reconstructed  from  a  comparison  of  the  individual  I.E.  languages 
(see  Indo-European  Languages).  The  sounds  of  this  language ,  so 
far  as  at  present  ascertained,  were  the  following: — 

fa)  1 1  vowels:  a,  i,  *,  i,  i,  I,  «,  6,  u,  i,  ?  (a  short  indistinct  vowel). 

(6)  14  diphthongs:  ai,  an,  ei,  at,  oi,  oh,  it,  du,  H,  est,  Oi,  6m,  ji,  rm, 

it)  30  stop  consonants. 

Labials:  p.  b,  ph,  bh  (ph  and  bh  being  p  and  b  fotlowed  by  an 

audible  breath,  not  /  and  «). 

Dentals:  I,  d,  Ih,  dh  {Ik  and  dk  not  spirants  like  the  two  English 
sounds  in  tkin  and  tken,  but  aspirated  /  and  d). 

Palatals:  *,  f.  M,  |A  (1A  and jk  aspirates  as  explained  above). 

Velars:  g,  g,  yA,  ok  (velars  differ  from  palatals  by  bring  produced 
against  the  soft  palate  instead  of  the  root  of  the  mouth). 

La  bio- velars:  gi,  gi,  oik,  gr  A(thcsc  differ  from  the  velars  by  being 
combined  with  a  slight  labial  w- sound). 

(rf)  Spirants- 
Labial:  w. 

Dental:  *,  s,  post -dental  1,  s,  interdental  possibly  b,  9. 
Palatal:  x  (Scotch  ck),  y. 

Velar:  x  (a  deeply  guttural  x.  heard  now  in  Swiss  dialects).  3. 
Closely  akin  to  v  and  y  and  often  confused  with  them  were 
the  semi  vowels  u  and  f. 
It)  Liquids :  I,  r. 

(f)  Nasals:  isi  (labial),  n  (dental).  ff  (palatal),  o  (velar),  the  last 
three  in  combination  with  similar  consonants. 

(a)  As  far  as  the  vowels  are  concerned,  Greek  retains  the  original 
state  of  things  more  accurately  than  any  other  language.  The  sounds 
of  short  e  and  short  o  in  Attic  and  Ionic  were  close,  so  that  t+e 
contracted  to  a  long  close  «  represented  by  <i,  0  +  0  to  a  long  close  o 
represented  by  ou.  In  these  dialects  st,  both  long  and  short,  was 
modified  to  si,  and  they  changed  the  long  d  to  I,  though  Attic  has  a 
after  «,  t  and  p.  In  Greek  >  appeared  regularly  as  a,  bat  under  the 
influence  of  analogy  often  as  •  and  a. 

(ft)  The  short  diphthongs  as  a  whole  remained  unchanged  before  a 
following  consonant.  Before  a  following  vowel  the  diphthong  was 
divided  between  the  two  syllables,  the  1  or  »  forming  a  consonant  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  syllable,  which  ultimately  disappeared. 
Thus  from  a  root  dkrw  "  run  "  comes  a  verb  Nw  for  »*-f*,  from 
an  earlier  *#•«*<#.  The  corresponding  adjective  is  Doit  "swift." 
for  <>,•■  r, .  , ,  from  an  earlier  *0ev-o-t.  The  only  dialect  which  kept 
the  whole  diphthong  in  one  syllable  was  Aeolic  The  long  diph- 
thongs, except  at  the  ends  of  words,  were  shortened  in  Attic.  Some 
of  these  appear  merely  as  long  vowels,  having  tost  their  second 
element  in  the  proethnic  period.  Apparent  long  diphthongs  like 
those  in  XiTosyyfa,  «s/fw  arise  by  contraction  of  two  syllables. 

(c)  The  consonants  suffered  more  extensive  change.  The  voir  erf 

",  gtk  are  confused 
bharimi)  is  Gr. 

(Skt. 


tcj  1  ne  consonants  suncreu  more  extensive  cnang' 
aspirates  became  unvoiced,  so  that  bk,  dk,  gh.  ok,  ji 
with  original  ph.  tk,  Ik.  ok.  <pk:  l.E.'bktri  (Skt.  ft 
*p»;  I.E.  'dkimot  (Skt.  dklmas),  Gr.  ft**;  I.E. 


'Thumb.  Du  tritckiuk*  Spracht  im  Zeitalter  dtt 

(«9oi)-  PP-  *4*-*43- 
Thumb,  op.  cit.  p. 
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kima-),  Gr.  ftW)-xM»-t;  I.E.  'ttieh-  (Slrt.  tti[k-),  Gr.  rrlx't: 
I.E.  V''"-  (sk;-  ««'),  Gr.  0.;»w  (probably),  std**.  The  palatal 
and  velar  series  cannot  be  distinguished  in  Greek;  for  the  differ- 
ences between  them  resort  must  be  had  to  languages  of  the  totem- 
group,  such  as  Sanskrit,  Zend  or  Slavonic,  where  the  palatals  appear 
as  sibilants  (see  iNDO-EuaorzAN  Languages).  The  labio-vclar 
•cries  present  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  different  Greek  dialects, 
and  in  the  same  dialect  before  different  sounds.  Thus  in  Attic  before 
e  vowels,  nasals  and  liquid*,  the  series  appears  as  *•,  0,  f;  before  t 
and  t  vowels  as  r,  0{i\,  •  ;  in  combination  with  a,  which  led  to  loss 
of  the  X  by  dissimilation.  «,  y,  x-  Thus  Isjoaai  corresponds  to  the 

•-  Latin  bos  (borrowed 
frttfror,  old  Irish 

tonim,  "  I  wound."  Parallel  to  these  forms  with  p  arc  forms  in  the 
Italic  languages  except  Latin  and  Faliscan,  and  in  the  Cymric 


Latin  sequc-r,  apart  from  the  ending;  0tSn  to  Lati 
from  Sabine),  English  row;  «v6»ot     slaughter,"  Is 
tonim,  "  I  wound.     Parallel  to  these  forms  with  p 
Italic  languages  except  Latin  and  Faliscan,  and  i 
group  of  the  Celtic  languages.   The  dental  forms  r,  t ,  9  stand  by 

etc.) 


themselves.  Thus  nt  (from  the  same  root  as  nw,  rn,  s  '-■■<»■ 
is  parallel  to  the  Latin  quit,  the  Oscan  pit,  old  Irish  eta,  Welsh  fury, 
"who?"  "what?";  Attic  Trrroprt,  Ionic  rkaetpn  "four'  is 
parallel  to  Latin  oualiuor.  Oscan  reneet,  old  Irish  cetkir,  old  Welsh 
petfuar;  rl»u  is  from  the  same  root  as  r,„~  For  the  voiced 
sound,  0  is  much  more  common  than  4  before  e  and  •'  sounds;  thus 
0im  "life,"  from  the  same  root  as  Skt.  jUjs,  Latin  rinu;  0ux 

bowstring,"  Skt.  jyA,  &c.  In  Arcado-Cyprun  and  Aeolic,  «■  and  0 
often  precede  e  and  s  sounds.  Thus  parallel  to  Attic  rirruptt 
Lesbian  has  rioovptc.  Homer  eiViptt,  Boeotian  wirrupa;  Tbcs- 
salian  /MXXoaat,  Boeotian  0ftXc^iMi  alongside  of  Attic  0o6Xopai. 
Lesbian  /MXXopat,  Doric  0u*»ptu  and  also  JiWf.  In  Arcadian 
and  Cyprian  the  form  corresponding  to  r.t  was  »it,  in  Thessalian 
■tt,  where  the  labialization  was  lost  (sec  the  article  on  Q). 

A  great  variety  of  changes  in  the  stopped  consonants  arose  in 
combination  with  other  sounds,  especially  |  (a  semivowel  of  the  nature 
of  English  v).  u  (v)  and  s;  -tj-,  -6y  became  first  -»»•  and  later  -*-  in 
Attic  Greek,  -tt-  in  Boeotian  (the  precise  pronunciation  of  and 
-tt-  is  uncertain):  Attic  A-irA<rot.  earlier  i-riant,  Boeotian  A-rArrot, 
from  the  same  stem  as  the  Latin  quot,  quotient;  Homeric  uiaeet, 
Attic  Misot  from  V"*}«.  Latin  mediut;  -«|-,  -xi-  became  -*»-, 
Attic  -tt-:  *U*a  "pitch,"  Attic  Wrra  from  *rUfn,  cp.  Latin 
fix,  picit,  Attic  iXirruy  comparative  to  IXuxOt.  *»  and  n 

became  f!  Z,it  (Skt.  Dyius)  «X»lf«  from  «\».,,  stem  iXs-i*- 
"  hope,"  sMvrlfw  from  »Jumi,  stem  »aar;->-  "  lath." 

(<f)  The  sound  %  was  represented  in  the  Greek  alphabet  by  f ,  the 
"  digamma."  but  in  Attic  and  Ionic  the  sound  was  lost  very  early. 
In  Aeolic,  particularly  Boeotian  and  Lesbian,  it  was  persistent,  and 
so  also  in  many  Doric  dialects,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  words. 
When  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  adopted  by  districts  which  had  retained 
f,  it  was  represented  by  0;  0pUor  Aeolic  for  iUof,  i.e.  fptlor. 
In  Attic  it  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace;  in  Ionic  it  lengthened  the 
preceding  syllable;  thus  in  Homer  bwoUUut  is  scanned  with  o  long 
because  the  root  of  the  verb  contained  f:  tf«-.  Attic  has  {Istst, 
but  Ionic  (itm  for  tfcsraw  Its  combination  with  r  became 
Attic  and  Boeotian  -rr-,  inrl«««p«,  rrrrtuMt.  s-trrsjut  for  I.E.  qietu-. 

But  the  most  effective  of  all  elements  in  changing  the  appearance 
of  Greek  words  was  the  sound  J.  Before  vowels  at  the  beginning, 
or  between  vowels  in  the  middle  of  words,  it  passed  into  an  h  sound, 
the  "  rough  breathing."  Thus  1st*  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin 
septem,  English  seven;  IX-t  has  the  same  stem  as  the  Latin  tat, 
English  tal-t;  <Cu  for  tt&w  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  sir*  (*rsu4). 
Combined  with  i  or  f  also  it  passea  into  ft:  tnkr,  Skt.  tySman, 
"band";  *Mt,  Doric*  Hit,  Latin  tmi{.d)vit,  English  rjreti;  cp. 
oUou>  for  'foc.iwp,  rnbt,  Lesbian  mum  "  temple,'  through  ra/61 
from  *moFo-\  connected  with  ralw  "  dwell."  Before  nasals  and 
liquids  s  was  assimilated:  smi-Mw,  Latin  mi-rus,  English  tmUe; 
»t>a,  Latin  nitem,  English  snoxe;  Xfryu,  Latin  lotus,  English  sloth; 
Uu  from  'sreu-o  of  the  same  origin  as  English  stream  (where  t  is  a 
later  insertion),  imperfect  IM«m>  for  'esreuom ;  cp.  also  ^.Xoitiuil^t, 
lyirrutm,  aXXipcrof. 

[  After  nasals  s  is  assimilated  except  finally;  when  assimilated,  in  all 
dialects  except  Aeolic  the  previous  syllable  is  lengthened  if  not 
already  long:  Attic  f*npa,  fjtu-a  for  the  first  aorist  *ememsa. 
'emens'a;  but  t6t%,  mn,  &c,  of  the  accusative  pi.  cither  remained 
or  became  in  Aeolic  rots,  raft,  in  Ionic  and  Attic  rain,  rat,  in  Doric 
Tin,  rat:  cp.  tiBdi  for  'nfivrt,  0U  for  *0trtt,  tit  "one"  for 
'terns,  then  by  analogy  of  the  neuter  'sent.  Assimilation  of #  to 
preceding  p  and  X  is  a  matter  of  dialect:  Ionic  8apotu,  but  Attic 
tafifiH,  and  so  also  the  Doric  of  Thera:  fnXra,  but  IVruXs  for 
*ljr«X«a.    With  nasals  j  affected  the  previous  syllable:  rtxraln* 


(  'Torrjuj),  where  9  i*  the  nasal  of  the  stem  rim**,  itself  forming  a 
syllable  (sec  the  article  N  for  these  so-called  sonant  nasals).  Before 
I  original  m  becomes  11 ;  hence  0*lm  with  a,  though  from  the  came 
root  as  English  come.  Original  t  does  not  survive  in  Greek,  but  is 
represented  by  the  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  words,  *Y*At -Skt. 
yajnas;  medially  after  consonants  it  disappears,  affecting  the 
preceding  consonant  or  syllable  where  a  consonant  precedes; 
between  vowels  it  disappear*.  A  sound  of  the  same  kind  is 
indicated  in  Cyprian  and  some  other  dialects  as  a  glide  or  transition 
sound  between  two  vowels. 

(r)  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  treatment  of  the  nasals  is 
that  when  n  or  m  forms  a  syllabic  by  itaclf  its  consonant  character 
disappears  altogether  and  it  is  represented  by  the  vowel  •  only: 


T«rAt,  Latin  Unlut,  a-  negative  particle,  Latin  f*.  English  sns; 
sWXsot  has  the  same  prefix  as  the  Latin  tim-plex  (tm).  The  liqukl* 
in  similar  cases  show  Xa  or  aX  and  ptot  rs-rXa-stsv,  s-t-s-aXrsu; 
fipuor,  t)p<Laii,  flipeot. 

The  ends  of  words  were  modified  in  appearance  by  the  loss  of  all 
•top-consonants  and  the  change  of  final  m  to  n,  Umft.  Latin  iixxt  ; 
finrA»,  Latin  tagsnn. 

Accent.— The  vowel  system  of  Greek  has  been  so  well  preserved 
because  it  shows  till  late  time*  very  little  in  the  way  of  stress  accent. 
As  in  early  Sanskrit  the  accent  was  predominantly  a  pitch  accent 
(see  Accent). 

Noun  System. — The  I.E.  noun  had  three  numbers,  but  the  dual 
was  limited  to  pairs,  the  two  hands,  the  two  horses  in  the  chariot, 
and  was  so  little  in  use  that  the  original  form  of  the  oblique  cases 
cannot  be  restored  with  certainty.  Ionic  has  no  dual.  The  I.E. 
noun  had  the  following  case*:  Nominative,  Accusative,  Genitive. 
Ablative,  Instrumental,  Locative  and  Dative.  The  vocative  was 
not  properly  a  case,  because  it  usually  stands  outside  the  syntactical 
construction  of  the  sentence;  when  a  distinctive  form  appears,  it  is 
the  bare  stem,  and  there  is  no  form  (separate  from  the  nominative) 
for  the  plural.  Greek  has  confused  genitive  and  ablative  (the  dis- 
tinction between  them  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  | 
nouns),  except  for  the  solitary  foUu  - d*o»<*  in  an 
of  Delphi.  The  instrumental,  locative  and  dative  are  mixed  in 
rase,  partly  for  phonetic,  partly  for  syntactical  reasons.  In  Arcadian. 
Eican,  Boeotian,  and  later  widely  in  N.  Greece,  the  locative  -«  is 
used  for  the  dative.  The  masculine  d-stcms  make  the  nom.  in 
most  dialects  in  -it.  The  genitive  is  in  -no  (with  o  borrowed  from 
the  «-stcms).  which  remains  in  Homer  and  Boeotian,  appears  in 
Arcado-Cyprian  as  -su>,  and  with  metathesis  of  quantity  -m  in 
Ionic  The  Attic  form  in  -ov  is  borrowed  directly  from  the  »- stems. 
In  the  plural  the  -<  and  -0  stems  follow  the  article  in  making  their 
nominatives  in  -«>  and  -ot  instead  of  the  original  -At  and  -6t.  The 
neuter  plural  was  in  origin  a  collective  singular,  and  for  this  reason 
take*  a  singular  verb;  the  plural  of  {v>4»  "  yoke  "  was  originally 
'iuti,  and  declined  like  any  other  -4  stem.  But  through  the  influence 
of  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  the  neuter  took  the  same  oblique 
cases,  and  like  its  own  singular  made  the  accusative  the  same  as  the 
nominative.  In  the  plural  of  -4  and  -o  stems,  the  locative  in  -«u«t, 
was  long  kept  apart  from  the  instrumental-dative  form  in 

-Bit,  -Ott. 

The  Verb  System. — The  verb  system  of  Greek  is  more  complete 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  I.E.  languages.  Its  only  rival,  the  early 
Vedk  verb  system,  is  already  in  decay  when  history  begins,  and 
when  the  classical  period  of  Sanskrit  arrives  the  moods  have  broken 
down,  and  the  aorist,  perfect,  and  imperfect  tenses  are  syntactically 
confused.  Throughout  the  Greek  classical  period  the  moods  are 
maintained,  but  in  the  period  of  the  m**4  the  optative  occurs  less 
and  less  and  finally  disappear*.  The  original  I.E.  had  two  voices, 
an  active  and  a  middle,  and  to  these  Greek  has  added  a  third,  the 
passive,  distinguished  from  the  middle  in  many  verbs  by  separate 
forms  for  the  future  and  aorist.  made  with  a  syllabic  -»V.  r./-^«o»«i. 
trtitt»u»,  though  in  this  instance,  nu^u,  the  future  middle,  is 
often  used  with  a  passive  sense.  Other  forms  which  Greek  has  added 
to  the  original  system  are  the  pluperfect — in  form  a  past  of  the 
perfect  stem  with  aorist  ending*.  It  merely  expressed  the  perfect 
action  in  past  time,  and,  except  as  derived  from  the  context,  aid  not 
possess  the  notion  of  relative  time  (past  at  a  time  already  past), 
which  attaches  to  the  Latin  forms  with  the  same  name.  The  future 
optative  was  also  a  new  formation,  betraying  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  Oralio  Obliqua.  The  aorist 
imperatives  were  also  new ;  the  history  of  some  of  them,  as  the  second 
sing.  act.  ruimr,  is  not  very  clear.  The  whole  verb  system  is  affected 
by  the  distinction  between  -6  and  -mi  verbs;  the  former  or  thematic 
verbs  have  a  so-called  "  thematic  vowel  "  between  the  root  and  the 
personal  suffix,  while  the  -mi  verbs  attach  the  suffixes  directly  to 
the  root.  The  distinction  is  really  one  between  monosyllabic  and 
dUytlabic  roots.  The  history  of  the  personal  endings  is  not  altogether 
clear;  the  -6  verbs  have  in  the  present  forms  for  the  2nd  and  3rd 
person  in  -«t  and  -e».  which  are  not  yet  elucidated.  In  the  middle. 
Greek  does  not  entirely  agree  with  Sanskrit  in  its  personal  endings, 
and  the  original  forms  cannot  all  be  restored  with  certainty.  The 
endings  of  the  primary  tenses  differed  from  those  of  the  secondary, 
but  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  between  them. 

The  syntax  of  the  verb  is  founded  on  the  original  I.E.  distinction 
of  the  verb  forms,  not  by  time  (tense),  but  by  forms  of  action,  pro- 
gressive action  (present  and  imperfect),  consummated  action  (aonst). 
state  arising  from  action,  emphatic  or  repeated  action  (perfect). 
For  the  details  of  this  see  Indo-Eueopban  Languages. 

Bibliography. — (i.)  A  grammar  of  Greek,  which  will  deal  fully 
with  the  whole  material  of  the  language,  is  at  present  a  desideratum, 
and  is  hardly  possible  so  long  as  new  dialect  material  is  being  con- 
stantly added  and  while  comparatively  to  little  has  been  done  on 
the  syntax  of  the  dialects.  _  The  greatest  collection  of  material  is 
to  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Kuhner's  Crieckiseke  Crammattk, 
Lout-  und  Formenlehre,  by  Btass  (2  vols.,  1800—1892) ;  Syntax,  by 
Gerth  (2  vols.,  1896,  1900).  Mass's  part  is  useful  only  for  material, 
the  explanations  being  entirely  antiquated.  The  only  full  historical 
account  of  the  language  (sounds,  forms  and  syntax)  at  present  in 
existence  is  K.  Brugmann  s  Crieckucke  Grammahk  tjrd  ed.,  tooo). 
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Cuttav  Meytr'tGrieckiukeGrammatik  (nothing  on  accent  or  syntax), 
which  did  excellent  pioneer  work  when  it  first  appeared  in  1880,  was 
hardlv  brought  up  to  date-in  its  3rd  edition  (1896).  but  is  still  useful 
far  the  dialect  and  bibliographical  material  collected.  See  also 
H.  Hirt,  Handbuek  der  grtetk.  Laut-  und  Formtnlekre  (1902).  Of 
smaller  grammars  in  English  perhaps  the  most  complete  is  that  of 

4.  Thomjwon  (London,  1902).  The  grammar  of  Homer  was  handled 
y  D.  B.  Monro  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford.  1891).  The  syntax  has  been  treated 
in  many  special  works,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  W.  W. 
Goodwin.  Syntax  of  the  Greek  Mends  and  Tenses  (new  ed.,  1889); 
0.  L.  Cildersleeve  and  C.  W.  E.  Miller.  Syntax  of  Classical  Creek  from 
Homer  to  Demosthenes,  pt.  L  (New  York,  1901—  and  following); 
J.  M.  Stahl,  Krttisch-kistoriscie  Syntax  des  griechnchen  Verbums 
(1907):  F.  E.  Thompson,  Attic  Greek  Syntax  (1907).  (ii.)  The 
relations  between  Greek  and  the  other  I.E.  languages  arc  very  well 
brought  out  in  P.  Krctschmcr's  Einleilung  in  dte  Ceukicktt  der 
gneckiscken  Spracke  (Gottingen,  1896).  For  comparative  grammar 
see  K.  Brusmann  and  B.  Dclbruck.  Grnndriu  der  xnjrgleiikenden 
Crammatik  der  tndogermaniscken  Spracken  (the  2nd  ed..  begun  1897. 
is  still  incomplete)  and  Brugmann'*  Kurze  vergttickcnde  Crammatik 
(1902— 1903) ;  A.  Meillet,  Introduction  a  I'ilude  comparative  des  laniues 
indo-eurobeennes  (2nd  ed..  1908).  Greek  compared  with  Latin  and 
English :  P.Giles,  A  Skort  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology  for  Classical 
Students  (2nd  ed.,  loot,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  brief  account 
and  specimens  of  the  dialects):  Ricmann  and  Coclicr,  Grammaire 
comparative  du  Gret  et  du  Latin  (1901 ),  a  parallel  grammar  in  2  vols., 
specially  valuable  for  syntax,  (iii.)  For  the  dialects  two  works  have 
recently  appeared,  both  covering  in  brief  space  the  whole  field: 
A.  Thumb,  llandbuck  der  gtiechiscken  Dialekte  (with  bibliographies 
for  each  dialect,  1909):  C.  D.  Buck.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ike 
Greek  Dialects,  Grammar,  Selected  Inscriptions,  Glossary  (Boston, 
1910).  Works  on  a  larger  scale  have  been  undertaken  by  R.  Meistcr, 
by  O.  Hoffmann  and  bv  H.  W.  Smyth.  For  the  uui  may  be 
speridly  mentioned  A.  Thumb,  Die  grieck.  Spracke  in  Zeitalter  des 
Hellenismus  (1901);  E.  Mayscr,  Crammatik  der  triechischen  Papyri 
aus  der  Ptolemaerzeil:  Laut-  und  Wortlekre  (1906) ;  II.  St  J.  Thackeray, 
A  Grammar  of  Ike  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  vol.  i.  {1009);  Bias*. 
Granemar  of  Srxo  Testament  Greek,  trans,  by  Thackeray  (1898) ;  J.  H. 
Moulion,  A  Grammar  of  New  Tcitament  Greek.  I.  Prolegomena  (trd 
ed.,  1906).  (iv.)  For  the  development  from  the  «oin»  to  modern 
Greek:  A.  N*.  Jannaris,  An  Historical  Greek  Grammar,  chiefly  of  ike 
Attic  Dialect,  as  written  and  spoken  from  Classical  Antiquity  doirn 
to  the  Preienl  Time  (loot);  G.  N.  Hatzidakis,  Einlntunt  in  die 
neu  trier  hi  scke  Crammatik  (1892);  A.  Thumb,  Handbuch  der  neu- 
grirckiscken  Volkssprackt  (2nd  ed.  1910).  (v.)  The  inscriptions  arc 
collected  in  Inscriptions  Graecae  in  the  course  of  publication  by 
the  Berlin  Academy,  those  important  (or  dialect  in  the  Sammlung 
der  grieck.  Dialektinscknlten,  edited  by  Collitz  and  Bechtcl.  The 
earlier  pjrts  of  this  collection  arc  to  some  extent  superseded  by 
later  volumes  of  the  Inscr.  Graecae,  containing  better  readings  and 
new  inscription*.  A  good  selection  (loo  brief)  is  Solmsen's  Inscrip- 
tions Graecae  ad  inlustrandas  dialectot  Selector  (3rd  ed.,  IQto).  A 
serviceable  lexicon  for  dialect  words  is  van  Hc-rwcrdcn's  Lexicon 
Graecum  suppletorium  et  dutleclicum  (2nd  ed.,  much  enlarged,  2  vols. 
1910).  (vi.)  The  historical  basis  (or  the  distribution  of  the  Greek 
dialects  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  histories  o(  E.  Meyer  (Gesckichte 
des  Allertumt,  ii.)  and  G.  Busolt  (Grieckiscke  Gesckichte,  1.);  by  Pro- 
fessor Ridgcway.  Early  Ate  of  Greece,  i.  (1901),  and  P.  Krrtschmrr 
in  Gtotta,  1.  9  ff.  See  al»o  A.  Fick,  Die  vorgriethischen  Orttnamen 
(1905).  (vii.)  Bibliographies  containing  the  new  publications  on 
Greek,  with  some  account  cf  their  contents,  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  Indogermaniscke  Forschungen:  Anzeiger  (Strassburg, 
Trubner),  annually  in  Clotta  (Gottingen.  Vandennoeck  und 
Ruprecht),  and  The  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies  (London, 
Murray).  (P.  Cl.) 

CREEK  LAW.  Ancient  Greek  law  is  a  branch  of  comparative 
jurisprudence  the  importance  of  which  has  been  long  ignored. 
iuw  Jurists  have  commonly  left  its  study  to  scholars,  who 
have  generally  refrained  from  comparing  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  other  nations.  Greek 
law  has,  however,  been  partially  compared  with 
Roman  law,  and  has  been  incidentally  illustrated 
with  the  aid  of  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Germanic 
nations.  It  may  now  be  studied  in  its  earlier  stages  in  the 
taws  of  Gortyn;  its  influence  may  be  traced  in  legal  docu- 
ments preserved  in  Egyptian  papyri;  and  it  may  be  recognized 
as  a  consistent  whole  in  its  ultimate  relations  to  Roman  law  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  existence  of  certain  panhcllenic  principles  of  law  is  implied 
by  the  custom  of  settling  a  diflcrcncc  between  two  Greek  states, 
or  between  members  of  a  single  state,  by  resorting  to  external 
arbitration.   The  general  unity  of  Greek  law  is  mainly  to  be 
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and  contract,, and  in  the  publicity  uniformly  given  to  legal 
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No  systematic  collection  of  Greek  laws  has  come  down  to 
us.  Our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  earliest  notions  of  the  subject 
is  derived  from  the  Homeric  poems.  For  the  details 
of  Attic  law  we  have  to  depend  on  ex  parte  statements 
in  the  speeches  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  we  are  some- 
times enabled  to  check  those  statements  by  the 
trustworthy,  but  often  imperfect,  aid  of  inscriptions.  Incidental 
illustrations  of  the  laws  of  Athens  may  be  found  in  the  Lares 
of  Plato,  who  deals  with  the  theory  of  the  subject  without 
exercising  any  influence  on  actual  practice.  The  Laws  of 
Plato  arc  criticized  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  who,  besides 
discussing  laws  in  their  relation  to  constitutions,  reviews  the 
work  of  certain  early  Greek  lawgivers.  The  treatise  on  the 
ConslUuliots  of  Athens  includes  an  account  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  public  officials  and  of  the  machinery  of  the  law  courts, 
and  thus  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  second-hand  testimony 
of  grammarians  and  scholiasts  who  derived  their  information 
from  that  treatise  (sec  CoNsnnmoN  or  Athens).  The  works 
of  Thcophrastus  On  Ike  Lavs,  which  included  a  recapitulation  of 
the  laws  of  various  barbaric  as  well  as  Grecian  states,  arc  now 
represented  by  only  a  few  fragments  (Nos.  97-106,  ed.  Wimmcr). 

Our  earliest  evidence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
In  the  primitive  society  of  the  heroic  age  (as  noticed  by  Plato) 
written  laws  were  necessarily  unknown;  for,  "  in 
that  early  period,  they  had  no  letters;  they  lived 
by  habit  and  by  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  "  {Lairs, 
680  a).  We  find  a  survival  from  a  still  more  primitive  time  in 
the  savage  Cyclops,  who  is  "  unfamiliar  with  dooms  of  law,  or 
rules  of  right  "  (o'-rt  Meat  tt>  tliora  otm  6iiuara%,  Od.  ix.  215 
and  112  f  ). 

Diki  (Urn),  assigned  by  Curtius  (Elym.  134)  to  the  1 
ltU*vut,  primarily  means  a  "  way  pointed  out,"  a  " 
scribed  by  usage'  hence  "  way  "  or  "  fashion,"  "  manner  " 
or  "  precedent."  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  sometimes  nmm\ 
signifies  a  "  doom  "  of  law.  a  legal  "  right."  a  "  lawsuit  ";  while  it 
is  rarely  synonymous  with  "  justice,  as  in  Od.  xiv.  84,  where 
"  the  gods  honour  justice,"  riowi  Uxnw. 

Various  senses  of  "  right  "  are  expressed  in  the  same  poems  by 
them  is  (fl.Mn).  a  term  assigned  (ib.  254)  to  the  same  root  as  rio^tu 
In  it*  primary  sense  tkemis  is  that  which  "  has  been  laid  . 
down  :  hence  a  particular  decision  or  "  doom."  The  *"■"*• 
plural  themistes  implies  a  body  of  such  precedents,  "  rules  of  right," 
which  the  king  receives  from  Zeus  with  his  sceptre  (//.  ix.  99). 
Tkemis  and  dike  have  sometimes  been  compared  with  the  Roman  fas 
and  jus  respectively,  the  former  being  regarded  as  of  divine,  the 
latter  of  human  origin;  and  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  latest 
view  (that  of  Hirzcl),  which  makes  "  counsel  "  the  primary  meaning 
of  tkemis. 

Thtimos  (Otapbi),  an  ordinance  (from  the  same  root  as  tkemis),  is 
not  found  in  "  Homer,"  except  in  the  last  line  of  the 
original  form  of  the  Odyssey  (xxiii.  296),  where  it  profiably   A.  ""!°*" 
refers  to  the  "ordinance"  of  wedlock.    The  common  r,omot- 
term  for  law,  ripos,  is  first  found  in  Hcsiod,  but  not  in  a  specially 
legal  sense  (e.g.  Op.  276). 

A  trial  for  homicide  is  one  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles  (II.  xviii.  497-508).  The  folk  arc  here  to  be 
seen  thronging  the  market-place,  where  a  strife  has 
arisen  between  two  men  as  to  the  price  of  a  man  that 
has  been  slain.  The  shyer  vows  that  he  has  paid  all 
(tf'X«ro  start'  iwoooirm),  the  kinsman  of  the  slain  protests 
that  he  has  received  nothing  (ifaiuro  fsniif  iMaOai);  both 
are  eager  to  join  issue  before  an  umpire,  and  both  arc  favoured 
by  their  friends  among  the  folk,  who  arc  kept  back  by  the  hrralds. 
The  cause  is  tried  by  the  ciders,  who  are  seated  on  polished 
stones  in  a  sacred  circle,  and  in  the  midst  there  lie  two  talents 
of  gold,  "  to  give  to  him  who,  among  them  all,  sets  forth  the 
cause  most  rightly  "  (r<j  boin*  it  itertl  roiai  iUijr  Wirrara  «Iiroi). 

The  discussions  of  the  above  passage  have  chiefly  turned  on  two 
points:  (l)  the  legal  questions  at  issue;  and  (2)  the  destination  of 
the"  two  talents.  (I)  In  the  ordinary  view  (a),  it  is  solely  a  question 
whether  the  fine  or  blood-money,  corresponding  to  the  Wergrid  (»ce 
Wergeld,  Teutonic  Peoples,  Britain:  Anglo  Saxon)  of  the  old 
Germanic  law  (Grimm,  RechlsalterthUmer.  661  f  ),  has  been  paid  or 
not.  (This  is  accepted  by  Thonissen,  Lipsius,  Sklgwick  and  Ridgc- 
way.) In  the  other  view  (6),  it  is  held  that  the  slayer  "  claimed  to 
pay  "  the  fine,  and  the  kinsman  of  the  slain  "  refused  to  accept  any 
compensation  "  (so  Passow  and  Leaf,  approved  by  Pollock).  (2)  The 
"  (shown  by  Ridgcway  to  be  a  small  sum.  equal  ia 
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value  to  two  oxen)  are  awarded  either  (a)  to  the  litigant  who  "  pleads 
his  cause  most  justly  before  them  "  (to  Thonissen,  Shillcto  and 
Lipsius,  in  accordance  with  the  Attic  use  of  phrase*  like  Mrs*  «!»«»). 
or  (b)  to  the  judge  "  who,  among  all  the  elders,  gives  the  most 
righteous  judgment  "  (so  Maine,  approved  by  Sidgwick,  Pollock, 
Leaf  and  Kidgcway). 

On  this  controversy,  cf.  Maine's  Ancient  Lew,  chap.  x.  pp.  185  f„ 
405  f.,  ed.  Pollock;  Thonissen,  Droit  final  (1875),  27;  P.  M. 
Laurence  (on  Shilleto's  view)  in  Journal  of  PkUolory,  viii.  (1879), 
1  J«,  f. :  Ridgcway,  ib.  x.  (1882),  yo  (.,  and  Journal  of  Hcllenu  Studies, 
viii.  (1887),  ijj  f.;  and  Leaf,  ib.  viii.  132  f.,  and  in  his  Commentary 
on  Iliad,  ii.  (1902),  610-614;  also  J.  H.  Lipsius  in  Leiptiter  Studten, 
xii.  (1890),  225-231,  criticized  by  H.  Sidgwick  in  Classical  Renew, 
viii.  (1894).  1-4, 

We  are  told  elsewhere  in  Homer  that  sometimes  a  man  accepted 
blood-money  from  the  slayer  of  his  brother  or  bis  son,  and  that 
the  slayer  remained  in  the  land  after  paying  this  penally  (//.  ix. 
633).  As  a  rule  the  slayer  found  it  safest  to  See  (Od.  xxiii. 
118  f.),  but  even  so,  he  might  be  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the 
slain  '.Od.  xv.  271-278).  If  he  remained,  the  Land  was  not  (as 
in  later  ages)  deemed  to  be  polluted  by  his  presence.  In  Homer, 
Orestes  does  not  slay  Clytaemestra,  and  be  needs  no  "  purifica- 
tion "  for  slaying  Acgisthus. 
The  laws  of  Sparta  are  ascribed  to  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus, 
!  traditional  dale  is  884  B.C.  Written  laws  are  said  to  have 
tolr.  been  expressly  forbidden  by  Lycurgus  (Plutarch, 
Lycurgus,  13);  hence  the  "  laws  of  Sparta  "  are  simply 
a  body  of  traditional  observances.  We  learn  that  ail 
trials  for  homicide  came  before  the  CouncU  of  Elders 
and  lasted  for  several  day,,  and  that  all  dvil  causes  were  tried 
by  the  ephors  (at).  We  are  also  told  that  originally  the  land 
was  equally  divided  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  and  that  this 
equality  was  enforced  by  law  (Polybius  vi.  45-46).  Early  in  the 
4th  century  the  cphor  Epitadcus,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with 
his  son,  enacted  that  every  Spartan  should  be  allowed  to  transfer 
his  estate  ami  his  allotment  to  any  other  person  (Plutarch,  Afis, 
5),  while  Aristotle,  in  a  much-debated  passage  of  the  PeiilUs 
(ii.  9.  14-15),  criticizes  the  Spartan  constitution  (or  allowing  the 
accumulation  of  property  in  a  few  hands,  an  evil  aggravated  by 
the  large  number  of  "  heiresses";  "  a  man  (he  adds)  may 
bestow  his  heiress  on  any  one  he  pleases;  and,  if  he  dies  intestate, 
this  privilege  descends  to  his  heir." 

Law  was  first  reduced  to  writing  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  A 
written  code  is  a  necessary  condition  of  just  judgment,  and 
such  a  code  was  the  first  concession  which  the  people 
m'rittto  'n  'nc  Greek  cities  extorted  from  the  ruling  aristocracies, 
lav*.  The  change  was  generally  effected  with  the  aid  of  a 
single  legislator  entrusted  with  complete  authority 
to  draw  up  a  code. 

The  first  communities  to  reach  this  stage  of  progress  were 
the  Creek  colonics  in  the  West.  The  Epizcphyrian  Locrians, 
Zokutm  near  the  extreme  south  of  Italy,  received  the  earliest 
01  Loot  written  code  from  Zalcucus  (663  B.C.),  whose  strict 
cf'"-  and  severe  legislation  put  an  end  to  a  period  of  strife 
anrj  confusion,  though  we  know  little  of  his  laws, 
except  that  they  attached  definite  penalties  to  each  offence, 
and  that  they  strictly  protected  the  rights  of  property.  Two 
centuries  later,  his  rode  was  adopted  even  by  the 
Athenian  colony  of  Thurii  in  south  Italy  (443  B.C.). 
Charondas,  the  "  disciple  "  of  Zalcucus,  became  the 
lawgiver,  not  only  of  his  native  town  of  Catana  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily,  but  also  of  other  Chalcidian  colonies  in 
Sicily  and  Italy.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  marked  by  a 
singular  precision,  but  there  was  nothing  (says  Aristotle) 
that  he  could  claim  as  his  own  except  the  special 
procedure  against  false  witnesses  (Politia,  ii.  12.  11). 
In  the  case  of  judges  who  neglected  to  serve  in  the 
law  courts,  he  inflicted  a  large  fine  on  the  rich  and  a  small  fine 
on  the  poor  (16.  vi.  (iv.)  13.  2).  Androdamasof  Rhegium  gave 
laws  on  homicide  and  on  heiresses  to  the  Chalcidians 
of  Thrace,  while  Philolaus  of  Corinth  provided  the 
Thcbans  with  "  laws  of  adoption  "  with  a  view  to 
preventing  any  change  in  the  number  of  the  allotments  of  land 
(ib.  ii.  12.8-14). 


Local  legislation  in  Crete  is  represented  by  the  laws  of  the 
important  city  of  Cortyn,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Ida  in  a 
plain  watered  by  the  Lclhaeus.  Part  of  that  stream 
forms  a  sluice  for  a  water-mill,  and  at  or  near  this  mill 


some  fragmentary  inscriptions  were  found  by  French 
archaeologists  in  1857  and  1879.  The  great  inscription,  to 
which  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  is  due,  was  not  dis- 
covered until  1884.  It  had  been  preserved  on  a  wall  27  ft. 
long  and  5  ft.  high,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  buried  in  the 
ground,  while  its  farthest  extremity  passed  obliquely  athwart 
the  bed  of  the  mill-stream.  It  was  necessary  to  divert  the  water 
before  the  last  four  columns  could  be  transcribed  by  the  Italian 
scholar,  Fcdcrico  Halbherr,  whose  work  was  completed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  excavation  and  transcription  of  the  first  eight 
columns  by  the  German  scholar,  E.  Fabricius.  In  the  following 
year  Halbherr  discovered  more  than  eighty  small  fragments  on 
the  neighbouring  site  of  a  former  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo. 

These  fragments,  which  are  far  earlier  than  the  great  inscription 
above-mentioned,  have  been  assigned  to  about  650  B.C.  They 
precede  the  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Crete,  the  penalties 
being  reckoned,  not  in  coins,  but  in  caldrons.  They  deal  with  the 
powers  of  the  magistrates  and  the  observances  of  religion,  but  are 
mainly  concerned  with  private  matters  of  barter  and  sale,  dowry 
and  adoption,  inheritance  and  succession,  fines  for  trespass  and 
questions  of  blood-money.  As  in  the  code  of  Zalcucus,  we  have  • 
fixed  scale  of  penalties,  including  the  fine  of  a  single  tripod,  and  rang- 
from  one  to  a  hundred  caldrons. 


iBVhe 


,t  inscription  is  perhaps  two  centuries  later  (r.  450  B.C.). 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  amendments  or  additions  to  an  earlier  t 


and  it  deals  exclusively  with  private  law,  in  which  the  family  and 
family  property  occupy  the  largest  part.  The  procedure  is  entirely 
oral;  oaths  and  other  oral  testimony  arc  alone  admitted;  there  are 
no  documentary  proofs,  and  no  record  of  the  verdict  except  in  the 
memory  of  the  judge  or  of  his  "  remembrancer."  All  the  causes  are 
tried  before  a  single  judge,  who  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
suit.  Where  the  law  specially  enjoins  it,  he  is  bound  to  give  judg- 
ment (JuiA4«»)  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  "  witnesses  or 
oaths,  but,  in  other  cases,  he  is  permitted  to  take  oath  and  decide 
Uplnw)  in  view  of  "  the  contentions  of  the  parties,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses.  '  Offences  against  the 
person  are  treated  as  matters  of  private  compensation  according  to 
a  carefully  graduated  tariff.  In  certain  cases  the  defendant  may 
clear  himself  by  an  "  oath  of  purgation  "  with  the  support  of  "co- 
jurors "  i.W„.'f««).  the  Etde  shelf er  of  old  Germanic  law  (Grimm 
859  f.),  who  have  no  necessary  knowledge  of  the  factv  There  is  no 
interference  with  the  exposure  of  infants  except  in  the  interest  of 
the  father  (if  the  child  is  free-born)  or  of  the  lord  (in  the  case  of  serfs). 
The  law  of  debt  is  primitive,  though  less  severe  than  that  of  the  early 
Romans.  In  contrast  with  these  primitive  elements  we  have  others 
which  are  distinctly  progressive.  The  estates  of  husband,  wife  and 
sons  arc  regarded  as  absolutely  distinct.  Wills  are  unknown,  even 
in  their  most  restricted  form.  Elaborate  provisions  arc  made  to 
secure  with  all  speed  the  marriage  of  an  "  heiress  ";  she  is  bound  to 
marry  the  eldest  of  her  paternal  uncles  or  to  surrender  part  of  her 
if  thei 


estate,  and  it  is  only 


ere  are  no  paternal  uncles  that  she  is 


permitted  to  marry  one  (and  that  the  eldest)  of  their  sons.  Adoption 
is  made  by  the  simple  procedure  of  mounting  a  block  of  stone  in  the 
market-place  and  making  a  public  announcement  at  a  time  when  the 
citizens  are  assembled.  The  adopted  son  does  not  inherit  any  larRer 
share  than  that  of  a  daughter.  Any  one  who  desires  to  repudiate  his 
adopted  son  makes  a  public  announcement  as  before,  and  the  person 


repudiated  receives,  by  way  of  nominal  compensation,  the  gift  of  a 
small  number  of  staters.  In  these  later  "  laws  of  Cortyn  "  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  payments  arc  made,  not  in  "  caldrons,"  but 
in  coins.  In  the  inscription  itself  the  laws  arc  simply  described  as 
"  these  writings." 

The  text  of  the  great  inscription  was  first  published  by  E.  Fabricius 
in  Ath,  Mitth.  ix.  (1885),  362-384;  there  is  a  cast  of  the  whole  in 
the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology.  CI.  Comparetti's 
Letts'  di  Cortyna  (1893);  Buchelcr  and  Zittclmann  in  Rhein.  Uut. 
xl.  (1883);  Dareste,  Haussoullier  and  Th.  Rcinach,  Jnser.  juridxq ties 
trtcques,  iii.  (1894),  352-493  (with  the  literature  there  quoted). 
Eng.  trans,  by  Roby  in  Law  Quarterly  Renew  (t&86),  135-152:  «ee 
also  E.  S.  Roberts,  Ck.  Epigraphy,  i.  39  f..  52  f.,  3*5- JJi:  J-  W. 
Ilcacllam  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xiii.  (1892-1*93).  48-60; 
P.  Gardner  and  F.  B.  Jcvons.  Creek  AntieuUus  (1S95).  5&0-S74: 
W.  Wyse  in  Whibley's  Companion  to  Creek  Studies  (1905).  378-383: 
and  Hermann  Lipsius,  Zum  Recht  von  Cortyns  (Leipzig.  1909). 


A  Roman  writer  ascribes  to  the  Athenians  the  very  inv 
of  lawsuits  (Aclian,  Var.  Hist.  iii.  38),  and  the  Athenians  jt^mmm 
themselves  regarded  their  tribunals  of  homicide  as 
institutions  of  immemorial  antiquity  (Isocr.    Pcner.  40). 
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On  the  abolition  of  the  single  decennial  archon 1  in  683  B.C.,  his 
duties  were  distributed  over  several  officials  holding  office  for 
one  year  only.  The  judicial  duties  thenceforth  discharged  by 
Th  rft/M  the  chicf  archon  W-  "ckon), in  lh*  case  of  citizens, 
ttBtor**  were  discharged  by  the  polcmarch  in  the  case  of  foreign 
mho  a*,  settlers  or  metics  (jutouoi);  while  the  king-archon, 
who  succeeded  to  the  religious  functions  of  the  ancient 
kings,  decided  cases  connected  with  religious  observances  (see 
Akchun).  He  also  presided  over  the  primitive  council  of  the 
state,  which  was  identical  with  the  council  of  the  Areopagus. 
It  was  possibly  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
lower  classes  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  the 
three  arcbons  were  raised  to  the  number  of  nine  by  the  institution 
of  the  joint  board  of  the  six  thestnothetae,  who  super- 
intended the  judicial  system  in  general,  kept  a  record 
of  all  legal  decisions,  and  drew  attention  to  any  defects 
in  the  laws.  It  is  probable  that  in  their  title  we  have 
Use  earliest  example  in  Attic  Greek  of  the  use  of  tkesmos  in  the 
sense  of  "  law.  " 

The  constitution  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  oligarchical. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  providing  a  remedy  for  the  conflict 
between  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  the  first  code 
of  Athenian  law  was  drawn  up  and  published  by  Draco 
(strictly  Dracon),  who  is  definitely  described  as  a  thesmothctls 
(621).  His  laws  were  known  as  ihetmoi.  The  distinctive  part 
of  his  legislation  was  the  law  of  homicide,  which  was  held  in 
such  high  esteem  that  it  was  left  unaltered  in  the  legislation  of 
Solon  and  in  the  democratic  restoration  of  411  B.C.  It  is  partly 
preserved  in  an  inscription  of  409,  which  has  been  restored  with 
the  aid  of  quotations  from  the  orators  (CJ.A.  i.  61;  Inscr.jurid. 
i"  ii.  1, 1-24;  and  Hicks,  G*.  Hisl.  Inscr.  No.  59).  It  drew 
a  careful  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  homicide.  Of 
the  rest  of  Draco's  legislation  we  only  know  that  Aristotle 
(Poiitsts,  ii.  12,  13)  was  struck  by  the  severity  of  the  penalties, 
and  that  the  creditor  was  permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
debtor  as  security  for  his  debt. 
The  conflict  of  the  orders  was  not  allayed  until  both  parties 
in  choosing  Solon  as  mediator  and  as  archon  (594  B.C.). 
Solon  cancelled  all  mortgages  and  debts  secured  on 
the  person  of  the  debtor,  set  free  all  who  had  become 
slaves  for  debt,  and  forbade  such  slavery  for  the  future  (see 
Sotos).  Thenceforth  every  citizen  had  also  "  the  right  of  appeal 
to  (be  law-courts,"  and  the  privilege  of  claiming  legal  satisfaction 
on  behalf  of  any  one  who  was  wronged.  Cases  of  constitutional 
law  (inter  alia)  came  before  large  law-courts  numbering  hundreds 
of  jurors,  and  the  power  of  voting  in  these  law-courts  made  the 
people  masters  of  the  constitution  (Aristotle's  Contlitution  of 
Athens,  c.  9).  Solon's  legislation  also  had  an  important  effect 
on  tbe  law  of  property.  In  primitive  times,  on  a  man's  death,  his 
money  or  lands  remained  in  the  family,  and,  even  in  the  absence 
of  direct  descendants,  the  owner  could  not  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will.  Permission  to  execute  a  will  was  first  given  to  Athenian 
citizens  by  the  laws  of  Solon.  But  "  the  Athenian  Will  was  only 
an  inchoate  Testament  "  (Maine's  Ancient  Law,  c.  vi );  for  this 
permission  was  expressly  limited  to  those  citizens  who  had  no 
direct  male  descendants  (Dem.  LtPt.  102;  Plutarch,  Solon,  ai; 
cf.  Wyse  on  Isaeus,  p.  32s). 

The  law  of  intestate  succession  is  imperfectly  preserved  in 
(Dcm  I  43, {  s«  (cf.  Wyse,  ib.  p.  562  f.).  In  the  absence  of  direct 
male  descendants,  a  daughter  who  survived  her  father  was 
known  as  an  irUXnptn,  not  an  "  heiress,"  but  a  "  person  who 
went  with  the  estate  ";  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  the  right 
or  duty  of  marrying  the  daughter  followed  (with  certain  obvious 
exceptions)  the  same  rules  as  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
(cf.  Wyse,  ib.  p.  348  f). 

Among  the  reforms  of  Clcisthenes  (508)  was  the  law  of 
ostracism  (q  v.).    The  privileges  of  the  Areopagus  were 
7^"^r   curtailed  (while  its  right  to  try  certain  cases  of  homicide 
was  left  untouched)  by  the  reforms  of  Ephialtes  (462), 

'For  further  information  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  Athenian 
constitutions**  Archon,  A  REorAGts,  BoulS,  Lcclesia.St  rateciis. 
1  on  all  the  chicf  legislators. 
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and  of  Pericles,  who  also  restored  the  thirty  "  local  justices  " 
(433).  limited  the  franchise  to  those  of  citizen-blood 
by  both  parents  (451),  *nd  was  the  first  to  assign  to 
jurors  a  fee  for  their  services  in  the  law-courts,  which 
was  raised  to  three  obols  by  Cleon  (425). 

In  contrast  to  legislative  reforms  brought  about  by  lawgivers 
entrusted  with  special  authority,  such  as  Draco,  Solon  and 
Clcisthenes,  there  was  the  regular  and  normal  course  ordinary 
of  public  legislation.  The  legislative  power  was  not  count  or 
exercised  directly  by  the  popular  assembly  (sec 
Ecclesia),  but  the  preliminary  consent  of  that  body  '*"*• 
was  necessary  for  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  commission. 

In  the  5th  century  (e.g.  in  450  and  446  B.C.)  certain  com- 
missioners called  ovyypafrTt  were  appointed  to  draw  up  laws 
which,  after  approval  by  the  council,  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly.  The  same  term  was  still  in  use 
in  March  411  (Thuc  viii.  61).  But  in  October,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  commissioners 
are  for  the  first  time  called  nomothetae  (ib.  97). 

The  procedure  in  ordinary  legislation  was  as  follows.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  assembly  in  the  year,  the  people  was  asked  whether  it 
would  permit  motions  to  be  made  for  altering  or  supplementing  the 
existing  taws.  A  debate  ensued,  and,  if  such  permission  were  granted, 
any  citizen  who  wUhed  to  make  a  motion  to  the  above  effect  was 
required  to  publish  his  proposals  in  the  market-place,  and  to  hand 
them  to  the  secretary  of  the  council  (BoulO)  to  be  read  aloud  at  more 
than  one  meeting  of  the  assembly.  At  the  third  regular  meeting  the 
people  appointed  the  legislative  commissioners,  who  were  drawn  by 
lot  from  the  whole  number  of  those  then  qualified  to  act  as  jurors. 
The  number,  and  the  duration  of  the  commission,  were  determined  in 
each  case  by  the  people.  The  proceedings  before  the  commission 
were  conducted  exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  lawsuit.  Those  who 
desired  to  see  old  laws  repealed,  altered  or  replaced  by  new  laws 
came  forward  as  accusers  of  those  laws;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
as  defenders;  and  the  defence  was  formally  entrusted  to  public 
advocates  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  (owtiyopoi).  The 
number  of  the  commissioners  varied  with  the  number  or  importance 
of  the  laws  in  question ;  there  is  evidence  for  the  number  1001  (Dem. 
xxiv.  37^.  If  a  Law  approved  by  the  commission  was  deemed  to  be 
unconstitutional,  the  proposer  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  (by  a 
yt*$4i  lawojHjr),  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  proposer  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional decree  in  the  public  assembly.  Formal  proceedings  might 
also  be  instituted  against  laws  on  the  sole  ground  of  their  inexpedi- 
ency (tee  note  on  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens,  p.  219,  ed. 
Sandys).  A  prosecutor  who  (like  Acschines  in  his  indictment  of 
Ctcsiphon)  failed  to  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  votes  was  fined  tooo 
drachmae  ({40),  and  lost  the  right  to  adopt  this  procedure  in  future. 
When  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  proposer  of  a  law  or  a  decree  was  free 
from  personal  responsibility.  This  was  the  case  with  Leptines,  but 
the  law  itself  could  still  be  attacked,  and,  in  this  event,  five  advocates 
were  appointed  to  defend  it  («C*4m»).  cf.  D«m.  Left*  144. 

Limits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  include  in  the  present 
article  any  survey  of  the  purport  of  the  extant  remains  of  the 
laws  of  Athens.  Such  a  survey  would  begin  with  the 
laws  of  the  family,  including  laws  of  marriage,  adoption 
and  inheritance,  followed  by  the  law  of  property 
and  contracts,  and  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  life,  the 
protection  of  the  person,  and  the  protection  of  the  constitution. 
The  texts  have  been  collected  and  classified  in  Tclfy's  Corpus 
juris  A'titi  (1867),  a  work  which  can  be  supplemented  or 
corrected  with  the  aid  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens; 
while  some  of  the  recent  expositions  of  the  subject  are  mentioned 
in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article.  We  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  law  of  homicide,  but  solely  in  connexion  with 
jurisdiction. 

The  general  term  for  a  tribunal  is  iiwrwto*  (from  Sutdfw), 
Anglicized  "  dicastcry."  Of  all  the  tribunals  of  Athens  those 
for  the  trial  of  homicide  were  at  once  the  most  primitive 
and  the  least  liable  to  suffer  change  through  lapse 
of  time.  In  the  old  Germanic  law  all  trials  whatsoever 
were  held  in  the  open  air  (Grimm  793  f.).  At  Athens 
this  custom  was  characteristic  of  all  the  five  primitive 
courts  of  homicide,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
prosecutor  and  the  judges  from  coming  under  the 
same  roof  as  one  who  was  charged  with  the  shedding  of  blood 
(Antiphon,  Dt  caede  Htrodis,  11).  The  place  where  the  trial 
was  held  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
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I.  The  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  outside  the  earliest  of  the  city-walls, 
was  the  proper  place  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  prc- 
«-  thm  meditated  homicide,  or  with  wounding  with  intent  to  kill. 
it  The  penalty  for  the  former  crime  was  death;  for  the  latter 

A  no (ugn.  cjtjlej  anc]_  m  cithcr  case,  the  property  was  confiscatrd. 
If  the  votes  were  equal,  the  person  accused  was  acquitted.  The 
proceedings  lasted  for  three  days,  and  each  side  might  make  two 
speeches.  After  the  first  speech  the  person  accused  of  premeditated 
homicide  was  mercifully  permitted  to  go  into  exile,  in  which  case  hi* 
property  was  confiscated,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  he  remained  in 

exile  for  the  rest  of  his  life.   

I.  Charges  of  unpremeditated  homicide,  or  of  instigating  another 
to  inflict  bodily  harm  on  a  third  person,  or  of  killing  a  shvt  or  a 
resident  alien  or  a  foreigner,  were  tried  at  the  Palladion, 
2  _  _  the  ancient  shrine  of  Pallas,  cast  of  the  city-walls.  The 
PaOmdloa.  pumshraent  for  unpremeditated  homicide  was  exile 
(without  confiscation)  until  such  time  as  the  criminal  had  propiti 
ated  the  relatives  of  the  person  slain,  or  (failing  that)  for 
definite  time.  The  punishment  for  instigating  a  crime  was  the 
as  for  actually  committing  it. 

x.  Trials  at  the  Dclphinion,  the  shrine  of  Apollo 
Delphinios.  in  the  same  quarter,  were  reserved  for  special 
cases  of  cither  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide. 

4.  If  a  man  already  in  exile  for  unpremeditated  homicide  were 
accused  of  premeditated  homicide,  or  of  wounding  with  intent  to 

lull,  provision  was  made  for  this  rare  contingency  by  per- 
il milting  him  to  approach  the  shore  of  Attica  and  conduct 
Pbrtatio.  his  dtIcnce  on  board  a  bojt,  while  his  judges  heard  the 
cause  on  shore,  at  a  "  place  of  pits  "  called  Phrcatto,  near  the 
harbour  of  Zea.  If  the  accused  were  found  guilty,  he  incurred  the 
proper  penalty:  if  acquitted,  he  remained  in  exile. 

5.  The  court  in  the  precincts  of  the  Prytancum,  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  only  of  ceremonial  importance.  It  "  solemnly  heard 
.,..„-.  and  condemned  undiscovered  murderers,  and  animals  or 
Anr,tfry  jnanimate  objee,,  that  had  caused  the  loss  of  life."* 
uanim.  -phc  wrft  nn  ..  aBajnst  the  doer  of  the  deed."  and  any 
inurnment  of  death  that  was  found  guilty  was  thrown  across  the 
frontier.  The  trial  was  held  by  the  four  "  tribe-kings"  ($wXt£*»i*«IO, 
an  archaic  survival  from  before  the  time  of  Clcisthencs.  (On  these 
five  courts  see  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens,  c  57.  and  Dcm. 
Arislocr.  65-79.) 

In  all  the  courts  of  homicide  the  president  was  the  archon-hasi- 
kus,  or  king-archon,  who  on  these  occasions  laid  aside  his  crown. 

Originally  all  these  courts  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Eptitta*.  an  ancient  body  of  judges  called  the  ephctac  (f^irai), 
whose  Institution  was  ascribed  to  Draco.  The  transfer  of  the  first 
of  the  above  courts  to  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  is  attributed 
to  Solon.  In  practice  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ephctac  (see  alio 
Arkopacus)  was  probably  confined  to  the  courts  at  the  Palladion 
and  Dclphinion;  but  even  there  the  rights  of  this  primitive  body 
became  obsolete,  for  trials  "  at  the  Palladion  "  somcttmcscamc  before 
an  ordinary  tribunal  of  500  or  700  jurors  (Isocr.  t.  Cotlim.  52,  54; 
|Dcm.l  c.  Neaeram,  10). 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  court*  of  homicide,  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  was  entrusted  to  the  several  archons  until 
the  date  of  Solon  (594).    When  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  the  archons  was  impaired  by  Solon's  institution 
«'«*•       of  the  "  right  of  appeal  to  the  law-courts,"  the 
uibu—H.  jjgnity  of  those  officials  was  recognized  by  their  having 
the  privilege  of  presiding  over  the  new  tribunals  (frytpoM'a 
4t«a«rifpuw).   A  similar  position  was  assigned  to  the  other 
executive  officers,  such  as  the  strategi  (generals),  the 
7hV^'ef  board  of  police  called  the  "  Eleven,"  and  the  financial 
sn  on.     0fflccrSi  aii  of  whom  presided  over  cases  connected 
with  their  respective  departments.    In  their  new  position 
as  presidents  of  the  several  courts,  the  archons  received 
plaints,  obtained  from  both  parties  the  evidence  which 
The  nar-  ,hcy  proposed  to  present,  formally  presided  at  .the 
°*     trial,  and  gave  instructions  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.   The  choice  of  the  presiding  magistrate  in  each  case 
was  determined  by  the  normal  duties  of  his  office.   Thus  the 
chief  archon,  the  official  guardian  of  orphans  and 
The  pnk-  wid0WSi  presided  in  all  cases,  public  or  private,  con- 
marc  '      ncctcd  with  the  family  property  of  citizens  (Aristotle, 
u.s.  c.  56).   The  king-archon  had  charge  of  all  offences  against 
religion,  e  g.  indictments  for  impiety,  disputes  within 
2*         the  family  as  to  the  right  to  hold  a  particular  priest - 
*"""*'     hood,  and  all  actions  for  homicide  (c.  57).   The  third 

In  the  case  of  "  animals,"  we  may  compare  the  Mosaic  law  of 
Exod.  xxxi.  28  and  the  old  Germanic  law  (Grimm  664)  ;  and  in  that 
of  "  inanimate  objects."  the  English  law  of  deodands  (Black.tonc  L 
300),  repealed  in  1K16.  See  also  Frazcr  on  Pausaruas,  1.  28.  10. 
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archon,  the  polcrnarch,  discharged  in  relation  to  resident  aliens 
all  such  legal  duties  as  were  discharged  by  the  chief  archon  in 
relation  to  cit  izens  (c.  58) .  The  trial  of  military  offences 
was  under  the  presidency  of  the  strategi,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  other  military  officers  in  preparing 
the  case  for  the  court.  The  six  junior  archons,  the  t 
acted  as  a  board  which  was  responsible  for  all  casi 
assigned  to  any  other  officials  (details  in  c.  $9). 

The  Forty,  who  were  appointed  by  lot,  four  for  each  of  the 
ten  tribes,  acted  as  sole  judges  in  petty  cases  where  the  damages 
claimed  did  not  exceed  ten  drachmae.  Claims  beyond 
that  amount  they  handed  over  to  the  arbitrators. 
The  four  representatives  of  any  given  tribe  received 
notice  of  such  claims  brought  against  members  of  that  tribe.  It 
seems  probable  that  they  dealt  with  all  private  suits  not  other- 
wise assigned,  but,  unlike  the  archons,  they  did  not  prepare  any 
case  for  the  court  but  referred  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  public 
arbitrator  appointed  by  lot  (c.  53).* 

The  public  arbitrators  (Suunfrol)  were  a  body  including  all 
Athenian  citizens  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  The  arbitrator, 
on  receiving  the  case  from  the  four  representatives  ^  _  WJt 
of  the  Forty,  first  endeavoured  to  bring  the  parties  mrltl. 
to  an  agreement.  If  this  failed,  he  heard  the  evidence  tnton. 
and  gave  a  decision.  If  the  decision  were  accepted, 
the  case  was  at  an  end,  but,  if  either  of  the  two  parties  insisted 
on  appealing  to  a  law-court,  the  arbitrator  placed  in  two  caskets 
(one  for  each  party)  copies  of  all  the  depositions,  oaths  and 
challenges,  and  of  all  the  laws  quoted  in  the  case,  sealed  them  up, 
and,  after  attaching  a  copy  of  his  own  decision,  handed  them 
over  to  the  four  representatives  of  the  Forty,  who  brought  the 
case  into  court  and  presided  over  the  trial.  Documents  which 
had  not  been  brought  before  the  arbitrator  could  not  be  produced 
in  court.  The  court  consisted  of  201  jurors  where  the  sum  in 
question  was  not  more  than  1000  drachmae  (£40);  in  other 
cases  the  number  of  jurors  was  401  (c.  53). 

A  small  board  of  five  appointed  by  lot,  one  for  each  pair  of 
tribes,  and  known  as  the  "  introducers  "  (tioayoryut) , 
up  certain  of  the  cases  that  had  to  be  decided  within 
a  month  ( tfittrproi  ducat),  such  as  actions  for  restitution 
of  dowry,  repayment  of  capital  for  setting  up  a  business,, 
and  cases  connected  with  banking. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  legal  tribunals,  the 
"  dicastcry  "  (par  excellence),  was  known  as  the  keiiaea.  The 
name,  which  is  of  uncertain  origin,1  denotes  not  only  Hctiatm. 
the  place  where  the  court  was  held  but  also  the  members 
of  the  court, — the  keliaslae  of  Aristophanes,  the  dicaslae,  or 
ii-bptt  6tKaoT<d,  of  the  Attic  orators.  During  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Pcloponncsian  wars,  the  total  number  liable  to  serve 
as  jurors  is  said  to  have  been  6000  (Aristotle,  u.s.  c.  24.  3), 
and  this  number  was  never  exceeded  (Aristoph.  Vcsp.  661  f.). 
Any  Athenian  citizen  in  full  possession  of  his  rights,  and  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  wasentitlcd  to  be  placed  on  the  list  (Aristotle, 
lli  c.  63.  3).  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  body  of 
jurors  assembled  on  the  hill  of  Ardettos  looking  down  on  the 
Panalhcnaic  Stadium,  and  there  took  a  solemn  oath  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees 
of  the  Athenian  people  and  of  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred 
(Boule),  and  that,  in  cases  where  there  were  no  laws,  they  would 
decide  to  the  best  of  their  judgment;  that  they  would  hcarboth 
sides  impartially,  and  vote  on  the  case  actually  before  the  court. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  normal  number  of  a  court 
was  500,  the  maximum  number  of  6000  jurors  was  probably 
divided  into  ten  sections  of  500  each,  with  1000  reserves.  There 
is  evidence  in  the  4th  century  for  courts  of  200, 400,  500,  700  and 

•  Cf.  R.  J.  Bonner,  in  Oassical  Phaolory  (Chicago.  1907).  407-418, 
who  urges  that  only  cases  belonging  to  the  Forty  were  subject  to 
public  arbitration. 

»  Connected  either  with  AXifwOw.  "  to  assemble,"  or  *v*.  or 
-llX.t  (cf.Cutt  Wachsmuth.  Sladl  Aiken,  ii.  (1)  359-364).  The  first  is 
possibly  right  (cf.  Rogers  on  Aristoph.  Wasps,  xvn.  I.) :  the  second 
implie.  that  this  Urge  court  was  held  in  the  open  air  (Lipsius,  Ail 
172). 
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(In  important  political  trials)  various  multiples  of  500,  namely, 
1000,  1500,  1000  or  250a   To  tome  of  these  numbers  one  juror 
is  added;  it  was  probably  added  to  all,  to  obviate  the  risk  oi 
the  votes  being  exactly  equal. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  organization  of  the  jurors  in  the  early 
part  of  the  41b  century  is  imperfect.  Passages  in  Aristophanes 
{Ecciesuxusae,  6S*-o88;  Ptutus,  u66  f)  imply  that  in  302-388 
B.C.  the  total  number  was  divided  into  ten  sections  distinguished 
by  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  A  to  K.  Every 
juror,  on  his  first  appointment,  received  a  ticket  of  boxwood 
(or  of  bronze)  bearing  his  name  with  that  of  his  father  and  his 
deme,  and  with  one  of  the  above  letters  in  the  upper  left-band 
corner.  Of  the  bronze  tickets  many  have  been  found  (see 
notes  on  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens,  c.  63,  and  fig.  1  in 
frontispiece,  ed.  Sandys),  These  tickets  formed  part  of  the 
machinery  for  allotting  the  jurors  to  the  several  courts.  To 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  bribery  or  other  undue  influence, 
the  allotment  did  not  take  place  until  immediately  before  the 
hearing  of  the  case.  Each  court  contained  an  equal  number 
of  jurors  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  thus  represented  the 
whole  body  of  the  state.  The  juror,  on  entering  the  court 
assigned  him,  received  a  counter  (see  fig.  3  in  frontispiece,  n.s.), 
on  presenting  which  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  received  his  fee. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  above  arrangements  is 
minutely  described  at  the  end  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens  (for  details,  cf.  Gilbert,  397-300,  Eng.  trans.,  or  Wyse 
in  Whiblcy's  Companion  to  Creek  Studies,  387  f.). 

The  taw-courts  gradually  superseded  most  of  the  ancient 
judicial  functions  of  the  council  and  the  assembly,  but  the 
council  continued  to  hold  a  strict  scrutiny  (fanpatria) 
of  candidates  for  office  or  for  other  privileges,  while 
the  council  itself,  as  well  as  all  other  officials,  had  to 
give  account  (tv$vt>a)  on  ceasing  to  hold  office.  The 
council  also  retained  the  right  to  deal  with  extra- 
ordinary crimes  against  the  state.  It  was  open  to  any 
citizen  to  bring  such  crimes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  council  in 
writing.  The  technical  term  for  this  information,  denunciation 
or  impeachment  was  eisangelia  (tiaayy*)*a).  The 
f^Zf"  council  could  inflict  a  fine  of  500  drachmae  (£jo),  or, 
in  important  cases,  refer  the  matter  either  to  a  law- 
court,  as  in  the  trial  of  Antiphon  (Thuc.  viii.  68),  or  to  the 
ecclesia,  as  in  that  of  Alcibiades  (415  " O,  and  the  strategi  in 
command  at  Arginusac  (406;  Xcn.  litll.  i.  7.  19).  The  term 
uaayytXla  was  also  applied  to  denunciations  brought  against 
persons  who  wronged  the  orphan  or  the  widow, or  against  a  public 
arbitrator  who  had  neglected  his  duty  (Dcm.  Mcidias,  86  (.). 

A  "  presentation  "  of  criminal  information  (rpo^oXij)  might 
be  laid  before  the  assembly  with  a  view  to  obtaining  its  pre- 
,-  liminary  sanction  for  bringing  the  case  before  a 
*'  judicial  tribunal.  Such  was  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  against  persons  who  had  brought  malicious,  groundless 
or  vexatious  accusations,  or  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of 
certain  public  festivals.  The  leading  example  of  the  former 
is  the  trial  of  the  accusers  who  prompted  the  people  to  put  to 
death  the  generals  who  had  won  the  ttattle  of  Arginusae  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  7.  34);  and,  of  the  latter,  the  proceedings  of  Demosthenes 
against  Mcidias. 

Legal  actions  (£t*tu)  were  classified  as  private  (ISuu)  or 
public  (ifift&aioi).  The  latter  were  also  described  nsypa<f>ai  or 
"prosecutions,"  but  some^pocW  were  called  "private," 
when  the  state  was  regarded  as  only  indirectly  injured 
by  a  wrong  done  loan  individual  citizen  (Dem.  xxi.  47). 
A  private  suit  could  only  be  brought  by  the  man 
directly  interested,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  a  ward  or  an  alien, 
by  the  master,  guardian  or  patron  respectively;  and.  if  the  suit 
were  successful,  the  sum  claimed  generally  went  to  the  plaintiff. 
Public  actions  may  be  divided  into  ordinary  criminal  cases,  and 
offences  against  the  state.  As  a  rule  they  could  be  instituted 
by  any  person  who  possessed  the  franchise,  and  the  penalty 
was  paid  to  the  state.  If  the  prosecutor  failed  to  obtain  one-fifth 
of  the  votes,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  tooo  drachmae  (£40),  and 
lost  the  right  of  ever  bringing  a  similar  action. 
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Lawsuits,  whether  public  or  private,  were  also  distinguished 
as  iinat  Kara  ruw  or  rpbt  two,  according  as  the  defeated 
parly  could  or  could  not  be  personally  punished.  Actions 
(4-yiim)  were  also  distinguished  as  ayuuts  rintrroi  ("  to  be 
assessed  "),  in  which  the  amount  of  damages  had  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  because  it  had  not  been  fixed  by  law,  and 
ariiatm  ("  not  to  be  assessed  "),  in  which  the  damages  had  not 
to  be  determined  by  the  court,  because  they  had  already  been 
Axed  by  law  or  by  special  agreement. 

Among  special  kinds  of  action  were  Awthyuryr),  i<frrjy}oi%  and 
<»&i£if.  These  could  only  be  employed  when  the  offence 
was  patent  and  could  not  be  denied.  In  the  first,  the  person 
accused  was  summarily  arrested  by  the  prosecutor  and  haled 
into  the  presence  of  the  proper  official.  In  the  second,  the 
accuser  took  the  officer  with  him  to  arrest  the  culprit  (Dcm. 
xxii.  26).  In  the  third,  be  lodged  an  information  with  the 
official,  and  left  the  latter  to  effect  the  capture.  *a<m,  a  general 
term  for  many  kinds  of  legal  "  information,"  was  a  form  of 
procedure  specially  directed  against  those  who  injured  the  fiscal 
interests  of  the  State,  and  against  guardians  who  neglected 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  wards.  'Aroypa^j  was  an  action 
for  confiscating  property  in  private  hands,  which  was  claimed 
as  belonging  to  the  state,  the  term  being  derived  from  the 
claimants'  written  inventory  of  the  property  in  question. 

The  ordinary  procedure  in  all  lawsuits,  public  or  private, 
began  with  a  personal  summons  (a-peVxXaran)  of  the 
defendant  by  the  plaintiff  accompanied  by  two  £r^?"r 
witnesses  OcXijrijpn).     If  the  defendant  failed  to  J^urTT 
appear  in  court,  these  witnesses  gave  proof  of  the 
summons,  and  judgment  went  by  default. 

The  action  was  begun  by  presenting  a  written  statement  of 
the  case  to  the  magistrate  who  presided  over  trials  of  the  class 
in  question.  If  the  statement  were  accepted,  court-fees  were 
paid  by  both  parties  in  a  private  action,  and  by  the  prosecutor 
alone  in  a  public  action.  The  magistrate  fixed  a  day  for  the 
preliminary  investigation  (d>dxpc9it),  and,  whenever  several 
causes  were  instituted  at  the  same  time,  he  dtcw  lots  to  determine 
the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken.  Hence  the  plaintiff 
was  said  "  to  have  a  suit  assigned  him  by  lot  "  (Xa-yx^w  oiiy*), 
a  phrase  practically  equivalent  to  "  obtaining  leave  to  bring  an 
action."  At  the  ara*f*on  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  both 
swore  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  If  the  defendant  raised 
no  formal  protest,  the  trial  proceeded  in  regular  course  (etfiouia), 
but  he  might  contend  that  the  suit  was  inadmissible,  and,  to 
prove  his  point,  might  bring  witnesses  to  confront  those  on  the 
side  of  the  plaintiff  (6tana(nvpia),  or  he  might  rely. on  argument 
without  witnesses  by  means  of  a  written  statement  traversing 
that  of  the  plaintiff  (rapaypaQri).  The  person  who  submit  ted  the 
special  plea  in  bar  of  action  naturally  spoke  first,  and,  if  he 
gained  the  verdict,  the  main  suit  could  not  come  on,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  in  the  way  proposed  or  before  the  same  court.  A 
cross-action  (dcrrypa^)  might  be  brought  by  the  defendant, 
but  the  verdict  did  not  necessarily  affect  that  of  the  original 
suit. 

In  the  preliminary  examination  copies  of  the  laws  or  other 
documents  bearing  on  the  case  were  produced.    If  any  such 
document  were  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  he  D^ 
"could  be  compelled  to  produce  it  by  an  action  for  that  mtnit. 
purpose  (tit  ifi$apCn>  Karaoraoir).    The  depositions 
were  ordinarily  made  before  the  presiding  officer  and  were 
taken  down  in  his  presence.    If  a  witness  were  compelled  to 
be  absent,  a  certified  copy  of  his  deposition  might  be  sent 
(<K»ia/»ri'pia).   The  depositions  of  slaves  were  not  accepted, 
unless  made  under  torture,  and  for  receiving  such  evidence 
the  consent  of  both  parties  was  required.    Either  party  could 
challenge  the  other  to  submit  his  slaves  to  the 
test  (»po*Xit<r«  «t  0acaw),  and,  in  the  event  of  the  ££u 
challenge  being  refused,  could  comment  on  the  fact 
when  the  case  came  before  the  court.    Either  party  could  also 
challenge  the  other  to  take  an  oath  (rpotXqeit  tit  6pw). 
and,  if  the  oath  were  declined,  could  similarly  comment  on  the 
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Mercantile  cases  had  to  be  decided  within  the  interval  of  a 
month;  others  might  be  postponed  (or  due  cause.   If,  on  the 

TbtttUL  ,J,'-V  °'  tr*a''  onc  °f  tDe  Part'c*  was  absent,  his 
representative  had  to  show  cause  under  oath  (wr- 
);  if  the  other  party  objected,  he  did  so  under  oath 
(a).  If  the  plea  for  delay  were  refused  by  the  court, 
and  it  were  the  defendant  who  failed  to  appear,  judgment  went 
by  default;  in  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff,  the  case  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  defendant. 

The  official  who  had  conducted  the  preliminary  inquiry 
also  presided  at  the  trial.  The  proceedings  began  with  a  solemn 
sacrifice.  The  plea  of  the  ptaintifT  and  the  formal  reply  of  the 
defendant  were  then  read  by  the  clerk.  The  court  was  next 
addressed  first  by  the  plaintiff,  next  by  the  defendant;  in  some 
cases  there  were  two  speeches  on  each  side.  Every  litigant  was 
legally  required  to  conduct  his  own  case.  The  speeches  were 
often  composed  by  professional  experts  for  delivery  by  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  who  were  required  to  speak  in  person,  though 
onc  or  more  unprofessional  supporters  (owiryopoi)  might  subse- 
quently speak  in  support  of  the  case.  The  length  of  the  speeches 
was  in  many  cases  limited  by  law  to  a  fixed  time  recorded  by 
means  of  a  water-clock  (clepsydra).  Documents  were  not 
regarded  as  part  of  the  speech,  and,  while  these  were  being  read, 
the  clock  was  stopped  (Goethe  found  a  similar  custom  irrforcc 
in  Venice  in  October  1786).  The  witnesses  were  never  cross- 
examined,  but  onc  of  the  litigants  might  formally  interrogate 
the  other.  The  case  for  the  defence  was  sometimes  finally 
supported  by  pathetic  appeals  on  the  part  of  relatives  and 
friends. 

When  the  speeches  were  over,  the  votes  were  taken.  In  the 
5th  century  mussel-shells  (xotpTroi)  were  used  for  the  purpose. 
Each  of  the  jurors  received  a  shell,  which  he  placed  in  onc  of  the 
two  urns,  in  that  to  the  front  if  he  voted  for  acquittal;  in  that 
to  the  back  if  he  voted  for  condemnation.  If  a  second  vote  had 
to  be  taken  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  wax  tablets 
were  used,  on  which  the  juror  drew  a  long  line,  if  he  gave  the 
heavy  penalty  demanded  by  the  plaintiff;  a  short  one,  if  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  lighter  penalty  proposed  by  the  defendant. 

In  the  4th  century  the  mussel-shells  were  replaced  by  disks 
of  bronze.  Each  disk  (Inscribed  with  the  words  ♦  11402 
AH  MOD  I  A)  wasabout  1  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  short  tube  running 
through  the  centre.  This  lube  was  either  perforated  or  closed 
(see  figs.  6  and  7  in  front  ispiece  to  Aristotle's  Constitution  0}  A  thens, 
cd.  Sandys).  One  of  each  kind  was  given  to  every  juror,  who 
was  required  to  use  the  perforated  or  the  closed  disk,  according 
as  he  voted  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant.  On  the 
platform  there  were  two  urns,  onc  of  bronze  and  onc  of  wood. 
The  juror  placed  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  disk  that  he 
proposed  to  use,  and  closed  his  fingers  on  the  extremity  of  the 
tube,  so  that  no  onc  could  sec  whether  it  were  a  perforated  disk 
or  not,  and  then  deposited  it  in  the  bronze  urn,  and  (with  the 
same  precaution  to  ensure  secrecy)  dropped  the  unused  disk  into 
the  wooden  urn.  The  votes  were  sorted  by  persons  appointed 
by  lot,  and  counted  by  the  president  of  the  court,  and  the 
result  announced  by  the  herald.  For  any  second  vote  the  same 
procedure  was  adopted  (Aristotle,  u.s.,  c.  68  of  Kcnyon's  Berlin 
text). 

Pecuniary  penalties  were  inflicted  both  in  public  and  in 
private  suits;  personal  penalties,  in  public  shits  only.  Personal 
Ptamtthu  PfnaItics  included  sentences  of  death  or  exile,  or 
different  degrees  of  disfranchisement  (drtuia)  with  or 
without  confiscation.  Imprisonment  before  trial  was  common, 
and  persons  mulcted  in  penalties  might  be  imprisoned 
until  the  penalties  were  paid,  but  imprisonment  was  never 
inflicted  as  the  sole  penalty  after  conviction.  Foreigners  alone 
could  be  sold  into  slavery.  Sentences  of  death  were  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  police  called  the 
"  Eleven."  In  ancient  times  a  person  condemned  was  hurled 
into  a  deep  pit  (the  barathrum)  in  a  north-western  suburb  of 
Athens.  In  later  times  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the  fatal 
draught  of  hemlock.  Common  malefactors  were  beaten  to 
dealt  with  clubs.  Fines  were  collected  and  confiscated  property 


sold  by  special  officials,  called  Tpixroptt  and  ruhrrai  respec- 
tively. In  private  suits  the  sentence  was  executed  by  the  state 
if  the  latter  had  a  share  in  any  fine  imposed,  or  if  imprison- 
ment were  part  of  the  penalty.  Otherwise,  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  left  to  the  plaintiff,  who  had  the  right  of  distraint, 
or,  if  this  failed,  could  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  (4i*»  *{ovyqt). 

From  the  verdict  of  the  hcliaea  there  was  no  appeal.  But, 
if  judgment  had  been  given  by  default,  the  person  condemned 
might  bring  an  action  to  prove  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
such  default,  rfyr  Ipmtov  (sc.  dici)*)  drriXairx&wu'.  The  corre- 
sponding term  for  challenging  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  was 
Tyr  ht)  oiirav  dfnXa-,  x^1*'"-  He  might  also  bring  an  action  for 
false  evidence  (4i«j  ^cuiojiaprv/xwr)  against  his  opponent's 
witnesses,  and,  on  their  conviction,  have  the  sentence  annulled. 
This  "  denunciation  "  of  false  evidence  was  technically  called 
IrlotTi »'  it  and  iriorrfTTtadai. 

The  large  number  of  the  jurors  made  bribery  difficult,  but, 
as  was  first  proved  by  Anytus  (in  400),  not  impossible.  It  also 
diminished  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  while  0j 
it  increased  the  influence  of  political  motives.  In  •its* 
addressing  such  a  court,  the  litigants  were  not  above  <*«*«■•'*« 
appealing  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  general 
public.  We  have  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  terms 
in  which  Lysias  makes  one  of  his  clients  close  a  speech  in 
prosecution  of  certain  retail  corn-dealers  who  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death  by  buying  more  than  75  bushels  of  whrat  at 
one  time:  "  If  you  condemn  these  persons,  you  will  be  doing 
what  is  right,  and  will  pay  less  for  the  purchase  of  your  corn; 
if  you  acquit  them,  you  will  pay  more  "  (xxii.  §  zz). 

Speakers  were  also  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular 
ignorance  by  misinterpreting  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and  the 
jurors  could  look  for  no  aid  from  the  officials  who  formally 
presided  over  the  courts.  The  latter  were  not  necessarily  experts, 
for  they  owed  their  own  original  appointment  to  the  caprice  of 
the  lot.  Almost  the  only  officials  specially  elected  as  experts 
were  the  strategi,  and  these  presided  only  in  their  own  courts. 
Again,  there  was  every  temptation  for  the  informer  to  propose 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  who  would 
naturally  prefer  paying  blackmail  to  running  the  risk  of  having 
his  case  tried  before  a  large  tribunal  which  was  under  every 
temptation  to  decide  in  the  interests  of  the  treasury.  In  con- 
clusion we  may  quote  the  opinions  on  the  judicial  system  of 
Athens  which  have  been  expressed  by  two  eminent  classical 
scholars  and  English  lawyers. 

A  translator  of  Aristophanes.  Mr  B.  B.  Rogers,  records  his  opinion 
"  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  judicial  system  less  adapted 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  "{Preface  to  Wasps,  xxxv,  (.), 
while  a  translator  of  Demosthenes,  Mr  C.  R.  Kennedy,  orwerves  that 


the  Athenian  jurors  were  persons  of  no  legal  education  or  learning; 
taken  at  haphazard  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  and  mostly 
belonging  to  the  lowest  and  poorest  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Athenians  were  naturally  the  quickest  and  cleverest  people  in  the 
world.  Their  wits  were  sharpened  by  the  habit  ...  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  important  debates,  and  hearing  the  most  splendid 
orators.  There  was  so  much  litigation  at  Athens  that  they  wire 
constantly  cither  engaged  as  jurors,  or  present  as  spectators  in  courts 
of  law"  (Private  Orations,  p.  j6l). 

Authorities.— -1.  Greek  Law.  B.  W.  Letst.  Gr&co-iialiukt 
Recktsgestkukte  (Jena,  18*4);  L  Mittcis,  Rritksretkl  und  VolksretU 
in  dm  oitlicken  Provinsen  drt  romtscken  Kaiserreieks,  mil  Beitragtn  zur 
Kenntms  des  gneckiscken  Rechls  (Leipzig,  1891);  J.  H.  Lip>ius,  IVs 
dtr  Bedeutungdes  grieckiicken  Recks  (Leipzig.  1893)  ;G.  Gilbert, "  Zur 
Entwickclunesgcschichtc  des  .  .  .  gricchischcn  Rcchtes  "  in  Jakrt: 
fur  kl.  PkitoJogie  (Leipzig.  1896):  H.  J.  Hitzig,  Die  Bedeutung  drs 
altgrUckiickenRetktes  fur  die  vergleickende  Recktsvitsensrkaft  (Stutt- 
gart, 1906);  R.  Ilirzcl,  Tkemis,  Dike  und  Verwandtes  (Leipzig.  tox>7); 
T.  J.  Thoniv<cn,  Le  Droit  criminet  de  la  Grtte  Ugendaire,  followed  by 
2>  Droit  pfnal  de  la  rfpublique  atkinienne  (Brussels.  1875). 

2.  Attic  Law.  (a)  Editions  of  Greek  texts:  I.  B.  Telly.  Corfu 
juris  Atliei  {Pest  and  Leipzig,  l8f>8):  Aristotle's  Constitution  ef 
Athens,  ed.  Kcnyon  (London,  1891. 61c.,  and  esp.  ed.  4.  Berlin,  190,51; 
cd.  4.  Bias*  (t-Wp/ig.  tooj);  text  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes 
cd.  Sandys  (London.  1893);  Lysias.  ed.  Frohoerger  (Leipzig.  |R*- 
1871):  Isaeus,  cd.  Wysc  (Cambridge.  1904);  Dcmovthene*.  priuttf 
Orations,  ed.  I'alcy  and  Sandy*,  ed.  %  (Cambridge.  1896-189M; 
Against  hftdias,  cd.  Goodwin  (Cambridge.  1906);  Darote.  Hau»- 
soullier,  Th.  Reinarh.  Inicr.  jundsques  grciquet  (Paris,  1841-1904). 
(*)  Modern  treatises:  K.  F.  Hermann,  De  vcstttus 
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. . .  Alluorum  per  Platonit  ie  Iffibus  librot  indatandis  (Marburg, 
1836);  Staatsaltcrtumer,  ed.  6,  Tnumser  (Freiburg,  1892);  Reehts- 
alicr  turner,  ed.  3,  Thatheim  (Freiburg,  1884);  G.  Butolt,  Stoats- 
und  Retkttallertumer,  ed.  1  (Munich,  189a);  U.  von  Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff.  Artsloteies  und  At  ken  (Berlin,  1893):  C.  Gilbert,  Ck. 
Constitutional  Antiquities  (vol.  i..  Eng.  trans.,  pp.  376-416,  London, 
1895);  J.  H.  Lipsius,  (1)  new  ed.  of  Meier  and  Schomann,  Der 
aUiseke  Process  (Berlin,  1883-1837);  (2)  ed.  4  of  Schomann,  Cr. 
Altertumer  (Berlin,  1897-1902);  (3)  Das  attiscke  Reckt  und  Reckls- 
terfakren  (Leipzig.  1905) ;  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dictionnairt  des 
anliquiUs  (Paris,  1877);  G.  Glotx,  La  SolidariU  di  la  familU  dans  It 
droit  eriminet  en  Grtte  (Paris,  1904);  L.  Bcauchct,  Droit  privi  dt  la 
rip.  athin.  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1897);  C.  R.  Kennedy,  Appendices  to 
transt.  of  Dem.  vots.  ui.  and  iv.  (1856-1861);  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
.  .  .Antiquities,  ed.  3  (1891);  F.  B.  Jcvons,  in  Gardner  and  Jcvons, 
Creek  A  nliquities  (1895.  pp.  \:<-  597 :  ;  W.  Wyae,  in  Whibley's 
Companion  to  Creek  Studies  (Cambridge,  1905),  pp.  377-403. 

J7E.S.*) 

GREEK  LITERATURE.— The  literature  of  the  Greek  language 
is  broadly  divisible  into  three  main  sections:  (1)  Ancient,  (2) 
Byzantine,  (j)  Modern.   These  are  dealt  with  below  in  that 

I.  The  Ancient  Greek  Literature 

The  indent  literature  falls  into  three  periods:  (A)  The 
Early  Literature,  to  about  47s  B.C. ;  epic,  elegiac,  iambic  and 
lyric  poetry;  the  beginnings  of  literary  prose.  (B)  The  Auit 
Literature  47S-J°o  B.C.;  tragic  and  comic  drama;  historical, 
oratorical  and  philosophical  prose.  (C)  The  Literature  of  the 
Decadence,  300  B.C.  to  a.d.  529;  which  may  again  be  divided 
into  the  Alexandrian  period,  300-146  B.C.,  and  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period,  146  B.C.  to  a.d.  529. 

For  details  regarding  particular  works  or  the  lives  of  their 
authors  reference  should  be  made  tarthe  separate  articles  devoted 
to  the  principal  Greek  writers.  The  object  of  the  following 
pages  is  to  sketch  the  literary  development  as  a  whole,  to  show 
how  its  successive  periods  were  related  to  each  other,  and  to 
mark  tbe  dominant  characteristics  of  each. 

(A)  The  Early  Literature.— A  process  of  natural  growih  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  best  work  of  the  Greek  genius.  The 
Greeks  were  not  literary  imitators  of  foreign  models;  the  forms 
of  poetry  and  prose  in  which  they  attained  to  such  unequalled 
excellence  were  first  developed  by  themselves.  Their  literature 
had  its  roots  in  their  political  and  social  life;  it  is  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  that  life  in  youth,  maturity  and  decay;  and  the 
order  in  which  its  several  fruits  arc  produced  is  not  the  result 
of  accident  or  caprice.  Further,  the  old  Greek  literature  has  a 
striking  completeness,  due  to  the  fact  that  each  great  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race  bore  a  characteristic  part  in  its  development. 
Ionians,  Aeolians,  Dorians,  in  turn  contributed  their  share. 
Each  dialect  corresponded  to  a  certain  aspect  of  Hellenic  life 
and  character.  Each  found  its  appropriate  work. 

The  Ionians  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor — a  lively  and  genial 
people,  delighting  in  adventure,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  every- 
thing bright  and  joyous — created  artistic  epic  poetry 
out  of  the  lays  in  which  Aeolic  minstrels  sang  of  the  old 
Achaean  wars.  And  among  the  Ionians  arose  elegiac 
poetry,  the  first  variation  on  the  epic  type.  These  found  a 
fitting  instrument  in  the  harmonious  Ionic  dialect,  the  flexible 
utterance  of  a  quick  and  versatile  intelligence.  The  Aeolians  of 
Lesbos  next  created  the  lyric  of  personal  passion,  in  which  the 
traits  of  their  race— its  chivalrous  pride,  its  bold  but  sensuous 
fancy— found  a  fitting  voice  in  the  fiery  strength  and  tenderness 
of  Aeolic  speech.  The  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Sicily  and 
Magna  Graecia  then  perfected  the  choral  lyric  for  festivals  and 
religious  worship;  and  here  again  an  earnest  faith,  a  strong 
pride  in  Dorian  usage  and  renown  had  an  apt  interpreter  In 
the  massive  and  sonorous  Doric.  Finally,  the  Attic  branch  of 
the  Ionian  stock  produced  the  drama,  blending  elements  of  all 
the  other  kinds,  and  developed  an  artistic  literary  prose  in 
history,  oratory  and  philosophy.  It  is  in  the  Attic  literature 
that  the  Greek  mind  receives  its  most  complete  interpretation. 

A  natural  affinity  was  felt  to  exist  between  each  dialect  and 
that  species  of  composition  for  which  it  had  been  specially  used. 
Hence  the  dialect  of  the  Ionian  epic  poets  would  be  adopted 
with  more  or  less  thoroughness  even  by  epic  or  elegiac  poets  who 
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Thus  the  Aeolian  Hcsiod  uses  it  in  epos,  the 
Dorian  Thcognis  in  elegy,  though  not  without  alloy.  Similarly, 
the  Dorian  Theocritus  wrote  love-songs  in  Aeolic.  All  the 
faculties  and  tones  of  the  language  were  thus  gradually  brought 
out  by  the  co-operation  of  the  dialects.  Old  Greek  literature 
has  an  essential  unity — the  unity  of  a  living  organism;  and  this 
unity  comprehends  a  number  of  distinct  types,  each  of  which 
is  complete  in  its  own  kind. 

Extant  Greek  literature  begins  with  the  Homeric  poems. 
These  are  works  of  art  which  imply  a  long  period  of  antecedent 
poetical  cultivation.  Of  the  pre  Homeric  poetry  we 
have  no  remains,  and  very  little  knowledge.  Such  Pn" 
glimpses  as  we  get  of  it  connect  it  with  two  different 
stages  in  the  religion  of  the  prehistoric  Hellenes.  The 
first  of  these  stages  is  that  in  which  the  agencies  or  forms  of 
external  nature  were  personified  indeed,  yet  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  personal  names  were  only  symbols.  Some  very 
ancient  Greek  songs  of  which  mention  is  made  may 
have  belonged  to  this  stage — as  the  songs  of  Linus, 
lalcmus  and  Hylas.  Linus,  the  fair  youth  killed  by 
dogs,  Seems  to  be  the  spring  passing  away  before 
Sinus.  Such  songs  have  been  aptly  called  "  songs  of  tbe  seasons." 
The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  the  Hellenes  have  now  defini- 
tively personified  the  powers  which  they  worship.  Apollo, 
Dcmclcr,  Dionysus,  Cybele,  have  now  become  to  them  beings 
with  clearly  conceived  attributes.  To  this  second  stage  belong 
the  hymns  connected  with  the  names  of  the  legendary 
bards,  such  as  Orpheus,  Musacus,  Eumolpus,  whojrre 
themselves  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  Pierian  Muses  and 
the  Attic  ritual  of  Demetcr.  The  scats  of  this  early  sacred 
poetry  are  not  only  "Thracian  " — i.e.on  the  border*  of  northern 
Greece — but  also  "  Phrygian  "  and  "  Cretan.."'  It  belongs, 
that  is,  presumably  to  an  age  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes 
had  left  the  Indo-European  home  in  central  Asia,  but  had  not 
yet  taken  full  possession  of  the  lands  which  were  afterwards 
Hellenic.  Some  of  their  tribes  were  still  in  Asia;  others  were 
settling  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean;  others  were  passing  through 
the  lands  on  its  northern  seaboard.  If  there  was  a  period  when 
the  Greeks  possessed  no  poetry  but  hymns  forming  part  of  a 
religious  ritual,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Already  in  the  Iliad  a  secular  character  belongs  to  the 
marriage  hymn  and  to  the  dirge  for  the  dead,  which  in  ancient 
India  were  chanted  by  the  priest.  The  bent  of  the  Greeks  was 
to  claim  poetry  and  music  as  public  joys;  they  would  not  long 
have  suffered  them  to  remain  sacerdotal  mysteries.  And  among 
the  earliest  themes  on  which  the  lay  artist  in  poetry  was  employed 
were  probably  war-ballads,  sung  by  minstrels  in  the  houses  of 
the  chiefs  whose  ancestors  they  celebrated. 

Such  war-ballads  were  the  materials  from  which  the  earliest 
epic  poetry  of  Greece  was  constructed.  By  an  "  epic  "  poem 
the  Greeks  meant  a  narrative  of  heroic  action  in  , 
hexameter  verse.  The  term  f  n?  meant  at  first  simply 
"verses";  it  acquired  its  special  meaning  only  when  iii\r}, 
lyric  songs  set  to  music,  came  to  be  distinguished  from  irn, 
verses  not  set  to  music,  but  merely  recited.  Epic  poetry  is  the 
only  kind  of  extant  Greek  poetry  which  is  older  than  about 
700  B.C.  The  early  epos  of  Greece  is  represented  by  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  Hcsiod  and  the  Homeric  hymns;  also  by 
some  fragments  of  the  "  Cyclic  "  poets. 

After  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Aeolian 
emigrants  who  settled  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor  brought 
with  thetn  the  warlike  legends  of  their  chiefs,  the 
Achaean  princes  of  old.  These  legends  lived  in  the  ' 
ballads  of  the  Aeolic  minstrels,  and  from  them  passed 
southward  into  Ionia,  where  the  Ionian  poets  gradually 
shaped  them  into  higher  artistic  forms.  Among  the  seven 
places  which  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  that  which 
has  the  best  title  is  Smyrna.  Homer  himself  is  called  "  son  of 
Meles  "—the  stream  whkh  flowed  through  old  Smyrna,  on  the 
border  between  Aeolia  and  Ionia.  The  tradition  is  significant  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Iliad,  for  in  the  Iliad  wc 
have  Achaean  ballads  worked  up  by  Ionian  art.  A  | 
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of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Odyssey  also,  at 
least  in  its  earliest  form,  was  composed  on  the  Ionian  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  According  to  the  Spartan  account,  Lycurgus 
was  the  first  to  bring  to  Greece  a  complete  copy  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Creophylidac,  a  clan  or 
gild  of  poets  in  Samos.  A  better  authenticated  tradition  connects 
Athens  with  early  attempts  to  preserve  the  chief  poetical  treasure 
of  the  nation.  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  charged  some  learned 
men  with  the  task  of  collecting  all  "  the  poems  of  Homer  "; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  was  comprehended  under 
this  last  phrase,  or  whether  the  province  of  the  commission 
went  beyond  the  mere  task  of  collecting.  Nor  can  it  be  deter- 
mined what  exactly  it  was  that  Solon  and.  Hipparchus  respec- 
tively did  for  the  Homeric  poems.  Solon,  it  has  been  thought, 
enacted  that  the  poems  should  be  recited  from  an  authorized 
text  («{  Mro0oXiff);  Hipparchus,  that  they  should  be  recited 
in  a  regular  order  (<$  vroXirftuf).  At  any  rate,  we  know  that 
in  the  6lh  century  B.C.  a  recitation  of  the  poems  of  Homer  was 
one  of  the  established  competitions  at  the  Panathenaea,  held 
iancc  in  four  years.  The  reciter  was  called  a  rkapsodist— 
pro|>crly  one  who  weaves  a  long,  smoothly-flowing  chant,  then 
an  epic  poet  who  chants  his  own  or  another's  poem.  The 
rhnpsodist  did  not,  like  the  early  minstrel,  use  the  accompaniment 
of  the  harp;  he  gave  the  verses  in  a  flowing  recitative,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  branch  of  laurel,  the  symbol  of  Apollo's  inspiration. 
In  the  5th  century  B.C.  we  find  that  various  Greek  cities  had 
their  own  editions  (of  voXtrixai,  sari  **6X«tf  or  i<c  tiM^wk 
{(26o<if)  of  the  poems,  for  recitation  at  their  festivals.  Among 
these  were  the  editions  of  Massilia,  of  Chios  and  of  Argolis. 
There  were  also  editions  bearing  the  name  of  the  individual 
editor  (at  *ar'  o**pa)— the  best  known  being  that  which 
Aristotle  prepared  for  Alexander.  The  recension  of  the  poems 
by  Arisiarchus  (156  B.C.)  became  the  standard  one,  and  is 
probably  that  on  which  the  existing  text  is  based.  The  oldest 
Homeric  MS.  extant,  Venctus  A  of  the  Iliad,  is  of  the  10th 
century;  the. first  printed  edition  of  Homer  was  that  edited 
by  the  Byzantine  Demetrius  Chalcondylcs  (Florence,  148S). 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  almost  unanimous  in  believing  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  be  t  he  work  of  one  man,  Homer,  to  whom 
they  also  ascribed  some  extant  hymns,  and  probably 
much  more  besides.  Aristotle  and  Aristarchus  seem 
to  have  put  Homer's  date  about  1044  B.C.,  Herodotus 
about  850  B.C.  It  is  not  till  about  170  B.C.  that  the 
grammarians  Hcllanicus  and  Xenon  put  forward  the  view  that 
Homer  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of  the  Odyssey. 
Those  who  followed  them  in  assigning  different  authors  to  the 
two  poems  were  called  the  Separators  (Ckoritontes).  Aristarchus 
combated  "  the  paradox  of  Xenon,"  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  acceptance  in  antiquity.  Giovanni  Battista 
Vico,  a  Neapolitan  (1668-1744),  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
modern  to  suggest  the  composite  authorship  and  oral  tradition 
of  the  Homeric  poems;  but  this  was  a  pure  conjecture  in  support 
of  his  theory  that  the  names  of  ancient  lawgivers  and  poets  arc 
often  mere  symbols.  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  (1795),  was  the  founder  of  a  scientific  scepticism.  The 
Iliad,  he  said  (for  he  recognized  the  comparative  unity  and 
consistency  of  the  Odyssey),  was  pieced  together  from  maoy 
small  unwritten  poems  by  various  hands,  and  was  first  committed 
to  writing  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  This  view  was  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  German  criticism  at  the  time;  it  was  welcomed 
as  a  new  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  popular  poetry,  springing 
from  fresh  natural  sources,  to  elaborate  works  of  art;  and  it  at 
once  found  enthusiastic  adherents.  For  the  course  of  Homeric 
controversy  since  Wolf  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Homer. 

The  Ionian  school  of  epos  produced  a  number  of  poems 
founded  on  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  intended  as 

introductions  or  continuations  to  the  Iliad  and  the 
p^mfc      Odyssey.    The  grammarian  Proclus  (a.D.  140)  has. 

preserved  the  names  and  subjects  of  some  of  these; 
but  the  fragments  are  very  scanty.  The  Nostoi  or  Homeward 
Voyages,  by  Agias  (or  Hagias)  of  Troezcn,  filled  up  the  gap  of 
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ten  years  bet  ween  the  Iliad  and  thcOoyMcy;  the  Lay  of  Tclrgonus, 
by  Eugammon  of  Cyrenc,  continued  the  story  of  the  Odyssey 
to  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hand  of  Tclcgonus,  the  sod 
whom  Circe  bore  to  him.  Similarly  the  Cyprian  Lays  by  Stasinus 
of  Cyprus,  ascribed  by  others  to  Hegesias  (or  Hcgcsinus)  of 
Salamis  or  Halicaraassus,  was  introductory  to  the  Iliad;  the 
Aetltiopis  and  the  Sack  oj  Troy,  by  Arclinus  of  Miletus,  and  the 
LiUU  Iliad,  by  Leschcs  of  Mytilcne,  were  supplementary  to  it. 
These  and  many  other  names  of  lost  epics — some  taken  also 
from  the  Theban  myths  (Tkebals,  Epigoni,  Oedipodea) — serve 
to  show  how  prolific  was  that  epic  school  of  which  only  two  great 
examples  remain.  The  name  of  tpit  cycle  was  properly  applied 
to  a  prose  compilation  of  abstracts  from  these  epics,  pieced 
together  in  the  order  of  the  events.  The  compilers  were  called 
"  cyclic  "  writers;  and  the  term  has  now  been  transferred  to 
the  epic  poets  whom  they  used.1 

The  epic  poetry  of  Ionia  celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  heroes 
in  the  old  wars.  But  in  Greece  proper  there  arose  another 
school  of  epos,  which  busied  itself  with  religious  lore  „  ... 
and  ethical  precepts,  especially  in  relation  to  the  rural  lfnL 
life  of  Bocotia.  This  school  is  represented  by  the  name 
of  Hesiod.  The  legend  spoke  of  him  as  vanquishing  Homer 
in  a  poetical  contest  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  it  expresses  the 
fact  that,  to  the  old  Greek  mind,  these  two  names  stood  for  two 
contrusted  epic  types.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his  date, 
except  that  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  maturity  of 
Ionian  epos.  He  is  conjecturally  placed  about  850-800  B.C.; 
but  some  would  refer  him  to  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C. 
His  home  was  at  Ascra,  a  village  in  a  valley  under  Helicon, 
whither  his  father  had  migrated  from  Cyme  in  A  colts  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  Hesiod 's  Works  and  Days  we  have  the 
earliest  example  of  a  didactic  poem.  The  seasons  and  the  labours 
of  the  Boeotian  farmer's  year  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the  days 
which  arc  lucky  or  unlucky  for  work.  The  Tkeogony,  or  "  Origin 
of  the  Gods,"  describes  first  how  the  visible  order  of  nature  arose 
out  of  chaos;  next,  bow  the  gods  were  bom.  Though  it  never 
possessed  the  character  of  a  sacred  book,  it  remained  a  standard 
authority  on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods.  So  far  as  a  corrupt 
and  confused  text  warrants  a  judgment,  the  poet  was  piecing 
together — not  always  intelligently — the  fragments  of  a  very  old 
cosmogonic  system,  using  for  this  purpose  both  the  hymns 
preserved  in  the  temples  and  the  myths  which  lived  in  folklore. 
The  epic  lay  in  480  lines  called  the  Skield  oj  Heracles— partly 
imitated  from  the  18th  book  of  the  Iliad— h  the  work  of  an 
author  or  authors  later  than  Hesiod.  In  the  Hcsiodic  poetry, 
as  represented  by  the  Works  and  Days  and  the  Tkeogony,  we 
See  the  influence  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Hesiod  recognizes 
the  existence  of  ialnora — spirits  of  the  departed  who  haunt 
the  earth  as  the  invisible  guardians  of  justice;  and  he  connects 
the  office  of  the  poet  with  that  of  the  prophet.  The  poet  is  one 
whom  the  gods  have  authorized  to  impress  doctrine  and  practical 
duties  on  men.  A  religious  purpose  was  essentially  characteristic 
of  the  Hcsiodic  school.  Its  poets  treated  the  old  legends  as 
relics  of  a  sacred  history,  and  not  merely,  in  the  Ionian  manner, 
as  subjects  of  idealizing  art.  Such  titles  as  the  Maxims  of 
Ckeiron  and  the  Lay  of  Mdampus,  the  seer— lost  poems  of  the 
Hcsiodic  school— illustrate  its  ethical  and  ils  mystic  tendencies. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  arc  a  collection  of  pieces,  some  of  them 
very  short,  in  hexameter  verse.    Their  traditional  title  is— 
Hymns  or  Preludes  of  II omer  and  the  II omeridae.  The 
second  of  the  alternative  designations  is  the  true  one.  J§^merk 
The  pieces  arc  not  "  hymns  "  used  in  formal  worship,  ^alJ, 
but  "  preludes  "  or  prefatory  addresses  (rpcoljua) 
with  which  the  rhapsodists  ushered  in  their  recitations  of  epic 
poetry.   The  "  prelude  "  might  be  addressed  to  the  presiding 
god  of  the  festival,  or  to  any  local  deity  whom  the  reciter  wished 
to  honour.   The  pieces  (of  which  there  are  a)  range  in  date 
perhaps  from  750  to  500  B.C.  (though  some  authorities  assign 
dates  as  late  as  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  a  d.;  see  ed.  by  Sikcs 
and  Allen,  e.g.  p.  228),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  collection  was 

*  For  authorities  and  criticisms  ie*  T.  W.  Allen  in  Classical 
Quarterly  (Jan.  and  April  1908). 
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formed  in  Attica,  for  tbe  me  of  rhapsodists.  The  style  is  that 
of  tbe  Ionian  or  Homeric  epos;  but  there  are  also  several  traces 
of  the  Hesiodic  or  Boeotian  school.  The  principal  "  hymns  " 
are  (1)  to  Apollo  (generally  treated  as  two  or  more  hymns 
combined  in  one);  (1)  to  Hermes;  (3)  to  Aphrodite;  and  (4) 
to  Demeter.  The  hymn  to  Apollo,  quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii. 
104)  as  Homer's,  is  of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  the  lines 
describing  the  Ionian  festival  at  Dclos.  Two  celebrated  pieces 
of  a  sportive  kind  passed  under  Homer's  name.  The  Mar  git cs — 
a  comic  poem  on  one  "  who  knew  many  things  but  knew  them 
all  badly  "—is  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  the  earliest  germ  of 
comedy,  and  was  possibly  as  old  as  700  B.C.  Only  a  few  lines 
-remain.  The  Batracho{myo)matkia,  or  BottU  of  the  Frogs  and 
kfice  probably  belongs  to  the  decline  of  Creek  literature,  perhaps 
to  the  jnd  century  B.C.1  About  300  verses  of  it  are  extant. 

In  tbe  Iliad  and  the  Odystey  the  personal  opinions  or  sym- 
pathies of  the  poet  may  sometimes  be  conjectured,  but  they  are 
not  declared  or  even  hinted.  Hesiod,  indeed,  some- 
times Rives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  own  troubles  or  views. 
Yet  Hesiod  is,  on  the  whole,  essentially  a  prophet. 
The  message  which  he  delivers  is  not  from  himself; 
tbe  truths  which  he  imparts  have  not  been  discovered 
by  his  own  search.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo.  Personal  opinion  and  feeling  may  tinge  his  utterance, 
but  they  do  not  determine  its  general  complexion.  The  egotism 
is  a  single  thread;  it  is  not  the  basis  of  the  texture.  Epic  poetry 
was  in  Greece  the  foundation  of  all  other  poetry;  for  many 
centuries  no  other  kind  was  generally  cultivated,  no  other  could 
speak  to  the  whole  people.  Politically,  the  age  was  monarchical 
or  aristocratic;  intellectually,  it  was  too  simple  for  the  analysis 
of  thought  or  emotion.  Kings  and  princes  loved  to  hear  of  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors;  common  men  loved  to  hear  of 
them  too,  for  they  had  no  other  interest.  The  mind  of  Greece 
found  no  subject  of  contemplation  so  attractive  as  the  warlike 
past  of  the  race,  or  so  useful  as  that  lore  which  experience  and 
tradition  had  bequeathed.  But  in  the  course  of  the  8th  century 
B.C.  the  rule  of  hereditary  princes  began  to  disappear.  Monarchy 
gave  place  to  oligarchy,  and  this — often  after  the  intermediate 
phase  of  a  tyrannis— to  democracy.  Such  a  change  was  neces- 
sarily favourable  to  the  growth  of  reflection.  The  private  citizen 
is  no  longer  a  mere  cipher,  the  Homeric  ret,  a  unit  in  the  dim 
multitude  of  the  king-ruled  folk;  he  gains  more  power  of 
independent  action,  his  mental  horizon  is  widened,  his  life 
becomes  fuller  and  more  interesting.  He  begins  to  feel  the  need 
of  expressing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  stirred  in  him. 
But  as  yet  a  prose  literature  docs  not  exist;  the  new  thoughts, 
like  the  old  heroic  stories,  must  still  be  told  in  verse.  The  forms 
of  verse  created  by  this  need  were  the  Elegiac  and  the  Iambic. 
The  elegiac  metre  is,  in  form,  a  simple  variation  on  the  epic 
e,  obtained  by  docking  the  second  of  two  hexameters  so  as 
to  make  it  a  verse  of  five  feel  or  measures.  But  the 
poetical  capabilities  of  the  elegiac  couplet  are  of  a 
wholly  different  kind  from  those  of  heroic  verse.  VKtyvt  seems 
to  be  the  Greek  form  of  a  name  given  by  the  Carians  and  Lydians 
to  a  lament  for  the  dead.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  soft 
music  of  the  Lydian  flute,  which  continued  to  be  associated  with 
Greek  elegy.  The  non-Hellenic  origin  of  elegy  is  indicated  by 
this  very  fact.  The  flute  was  to  the  Greeks  an  Asiatic  instru- 
ment— string  instruments  were  those  which  they  made  their  own 
— and  it  would  hardly  have  been  wedded  by  them  to  a  species  of 
poetry  which  had  arisen  among  themselves.  The  early  elegiac 
poetry  of  Greece  was  by  no  means  confined  to  mourning  for  the 
dead.  War,  love,  politics,  proverbial  philosophy,  were  in  turn 
its  themes;  it  dealt,  in  fact,  with  the  chief  interest  of  the  poet 
and  his  friends,  whatever  that  might  be  at  the  lime.  It  is  the 
direct  expression  of  the  poet's  own  thoughts,  addressed  to  a 
sympathizing  society.  This  is  its  first  characteristic.  The 
second  is  that,  even  when  most  pathetic  or  most  spirited,  it 
still  preserves,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  conversation  or  of 

*  Others  attribute  it,  as  well  as  the  Martlet,  to  Pijrres  of  Hali- 
cjrrwsMii,  the  supposed  brother  of  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 


narrative,  Greek  elegy  stops  short  of  lyric  passion,  English 
elegyi  whether  funereal  as  in  Dryden  and  Pope,  or  reflective 
as  in  Gray,  is  usually  true  to  the  same  normal  type.  Roman 
elegy  is  not  equally  true  to  it,  but  sometimes  tends  to  trench  on 
the  lyric  province.  For  Roman  elegy  is  mainly  amatory  or 
sentimental;  and  its  masters  imitated,  as  a  rule,  not  the  early 
Greek  clegists,  not  Tyrtaeus  or  Theognis,  but  the  later  Alcxand  rian 
clcgists,  such  as  Callimachus  or  Philetas.  Catullus  introduced 
tbe  metre  lo  Latin  literature,  and  used  it  with  more  fidelity  than 
his  followers  to  its  genuine  Greek  inspiration. 

Elegy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  slight  deviation  from 
epos.  But  almost  at  the  same  time  another  species  arose  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  epos,  either  in  form  or  in 
spirit.  This  was  the  iambic.  The  word  XaiiBot, 
iambus  (farm*',  to  dart  or  shoot)  was  used  in  reference 
to  the  licensed  raillery  at  the  festivals  of  Demeter;  it  was  the 
maiden  Iambe,  the  myth  said,  who  drew  the  first  smile  from 
the  mourning  goddess.  The  iambic  metre  was  at  first  used  for 
satire;  and  it  was  in  this  strain  that  it  was  chiefly  employed 
by  its  earliest  master  of  note,  Archilochus  of  Paros  (670  B.C.). 
But  it  was  adapted  to  the  expression  generally  of  any  pointed 
thought.  Thus  it  was  suitable  to  fables.  Elegiac  and  iambic 
poetry  both  belong  to  the  borderland  between  epic  and  lyric. 
While,  however,  elegy  stands  nearer  to  epos,  iambic  stands 
nearer  to  the  lyric.  Iambic  poetry  can  express  the  personal 
feeling  of  the  poet  with  greater  intensity  than  elegy  does;  on 
tbe  other  hand,  it  has  not  the  lyric  flexibility,  self-abandonment 
or  glow.  As  we  see  in  the  case  of  Solon,  iambic  verse 
serve  for  the  expression  of  that  deeper  thought,  that 
inward  self-communing,  for  which  the  elegiac  form  would  have 
been  inappropriate. 

But  these  two  forms  of  poetry,  both  Ionian,  the  elegiac  and 
the  iambic,  belong  essentially  to  the  same  stage  of  the  literature. 
They  stand  between  the  Ionian  epos  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Acolians  and  Dorians.  The  earliest  of  the  Greek  elegists,  Callinus 
and  Tyrtaeus,  use  elegy  to  rouse  a  warlike  spirit  in  sinking 
hearts.  Archilochus  too  wrote  warlike  elegy,  but  used  it  also 
in  other  strains,  as  in  lament  for  the  dead.  The  elegy  of  Mimner- 
mus  of  Smyrna  or  Colophon  is  the  plaintive  farewell  of  an  ease- 
loving  Ionian  to  the  days  of  Ionian  freedom.  In  Solon  elegy 
takes  a  higher  range;  it  becomes  political  and  ethical.'  Theognis 
represents  the  maturer  union  of  politics  with  a  proverbial 
philosophy.  Another  gnomic  poet  was  Phocylidcs  of  Miletus; 
an  admonitory  poem  extant  under  his  name  is  probably  the 
work  of  an  Alexandrine  Jewish  Christian.  Xcnophanes  gives 
a  philosophic  strain  to  elegy.  With  Simonidcs  of  Ceos  it  reverts, 
in  an  exquisite  form,  to  its  earliest  destination,  and  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  epitaph  on  those  who  fell  in  the  Persian  Wars. 
Iambic  verse  was  used  by  Simonidcs  (or  Scmonidcs)  of  Amorgus, 
as  by  Archilochus,  for  satire — but  satire  directed  against  classes 
rather  than  persons.  Solon's  iambics  so  far  preserve  the  old 
associations  of  the  metre  that  they  represent  the  polemical  or 
controversial  side  of  his  political  poetry.  Hipponax  of  Ephcsus 
was  another  iambic  satirist— using  the  gtt&tur  ("  limping  ")  or 
choliambic  verse,  produced  by  substituting  a  spondee  for  an 
iambus  in  the  last  place.  But  it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  the 
Attic  drama  that  the  full  capabilities  of  iambic  verse  were  seen. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  early  Greece  may  be  regarded  as  the  final 
form  of  that  effort  at  self-expression  which  in  the  elegiac  and 
iambic  is  still  incomplete.  The  lyric  expression  is 
deeper  and  more  impassioned.  Its  intimate  union 
with  music  and  with  the  rhythmical  movement  of 
the  dance  gives  to  it  more  of  an  ideal  character.  At  the 
time  the  continuity  of  the  music  permits  pauses  lo  the  voice- 
pauses  necessary  as  reliefs  after  a  climax.  Before  lyric  poetry 
could  be  effective,  it  was  necessary  that  some  progress  should 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  music.  The  instrument  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  accompany  the  voice  was  the  four-stringed  lyre, 
and  the  first  great  epoch  in  Greek  music  was  when  Tcrpander 
of  Lesbos  (660  B.C.),  by  adding  three  strings,  gave  the  lyre  the 

•The  extant  fragments  of  Solon  have  been  augmented  by  Icoithy 
quotations  in  the  Ctmtttulttm  of  Athens. 
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compass  of  the  octave.  Further  improvements  arc  ascribed  lo 
Olympus  and  Thaletas.  By  500  B.C.  Greek  music  had  probably 
acquired  all  the  powers  of  expression  which  the  lyric  poet  could 
demand.  The  period  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  from  670  to  440  B.C.  Two  different  parts  in  its 
development  were  taken  by  the  Aeolians  and  the  Dorians. 

Tbe  lyric  poetry  of  the  Aeolians— especially  of  Lesbos— was 
essentially  the  utterance  of  personal  feeling,  and  was  usually 
intended  for  a  single  voice,  not  for  a  chorus.  Lesbos, 
in  thc  7th  century  B.C.,  had  attained  some  naval 
and  commercial  importance.  But  the  strife  of  oligarchy 
and  democracy  was  active;  the  Lesbian  nobles  were  often 
driven  by  revolution  to  exchange  their  luxurious  home-life 
for  the  hardships  of  exile.  It  is  such  a  life  of  contrasts  and 
excitements,  working  on  a  sensuous  and  fiery  temperament, 
that  is  reflected  in  the  fragments  of  Alcaeus.  In  these  glimpses 
of  war  and  love,  of  anxiety  for  the  storm-tossed  state  and  of 
careless  festivity,  there  is  much  of  tbe  cavalier  spirit;  if  Archi- 
is  in  certain  assets  a  Greek  Byron,  Alcaeus  might  be 
"  to  Lovelace.  The  other  great  representative  of  the 
Aeolian  lyric  is  Sappho,  the  only  woman  of  Greek  race  who  is 
known  to  have  possessed  poetical  genius  of  the  first  order. 
Intensity  and  melody  are  the  characteristics  of  the  fragments 
that  remain  to  us.1  Probably  no  poet  ever  surpassed  Sappho 
as  an  interpreter  of  passion  in  exquisitely  subtle  harmonies  of 
form  and  sound.  Anacreon  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  may  be  classed 
with  the  Aeolian  lyrists  in  so  far  as  tbe  matter  and  form  of  his 
work  resembled  theirs,  though  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  was 
mainly  thc  Ionian.  A  few  fragments  remain  from  his  hymns 
to  the  gods,  from  love-poems  and  festive  songs.  The  collection 
of  sixty  short  pieces  which  passes  current  under  his  name  date 
only  from  the  10th  century.  The  short  poems  which  it  comprises 
are  of  various  age  and  authorship,  probably  ranging  in  date 
I rom  c.  100  b.c.  to  A.o.  400  or  500.  They  have  not  the  pure  style, 
tbe  flexible  grace,  or  the  sweetness  of  thc  classical  fragments; 
but  the  verses,  though  somewhat  mechanical,  are  often  pretty. 

Tbe  Dorian  lyric  poetry,  in  contrast  with  tbe  Aeolian,  had 
more  of  a  public  than  of  a  personal  character,  and  was  for  the 
most  part  choral.  Hymns  or  choruses  for  the  public 
worship  of  thc  gods,  and  odes  to  be  sung  at  festivals  on 
occasions  of  public  interest,  were  its  characteristic 
forms.  Its  central  inspiration  was  the  pride  of  the  Dorians  in 
the  Dorian  past,  in  their  traditions  of  worship,  government  and 
social  usage.  The  history  of  the  Dorian  lyric  poetry  does  not 
present  us  with  vivid  expressions  of  personal  character,  like 
those  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  but  rather  with  a  scries  of  artists 
whose  names  are  associated  with  improvements  of  form.  Thus 
Alcman  (the  Doric  form  of  Alcmacon;  660  B.C.)  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  balanced  movement  of  strophe  and  antistrophe. 
Stesichorus,  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  added  the  epode,  sung  by  the 
chorus  while  stationary  after  these  movements;  Arion  of 
Mcthymna  in  Lesbos  gave  a  finished  form  to  the  choral  hymn 
("  dithyramb ")  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  and  organized  the 
"  cyclic  "  or  circular  chorus  which  sang  it  at  thc  altar.  Ibycus 
of  Rhcgium  (c.  540)  wrote  choral  lyrics  after  Stesichorus  and 
glowing  love-songs  in  thc  Acolic  style. 
Thc  culmination  of  the  lyric  poetry  is  marked  by  two  great 
Simonidcs  and  Pindar.  Simonidcs  (S56-468)  was  an 
Ionian  of  the  island  of  Ccos,  but  his  lyrics  belonged  by 
form  to  thc  choral  Dorian  school.  Many  of  his  subjects 
were  taken  from  thc  events  of  thc  Persian  wars:  his 
epitaphs  on  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis 
were  celebrated.  In  htm  thc  lyric  art  of  tbe  Dorians  is  interpreted 
by  Ionian  genius,  and  Athens — where  part  of  his  life  was  passed — 
is  the  point  at  which  they  meet.  Simonides  is  the  first  Greek 

'Since  the  above  wa*  written,  four  considerable  fragments 
generally  assigned  to  Sappho  have  been  discovered:  a  prayer  to 
the  Nereid*  for  the  safe  return  of  her  brother  Charaxus;  the  leave, 
taking  of  a  favourite  pupil;  a  greeting  to  Atthis,  one  of  her  friend*, 
in  Lydia;  the  fourth,  much  mutilated,  addrcucd  to  another  pupil, 
Gongyla.  They  are  of  great  beauty  and  throw  considerable  U^lit 
on  the  personality  of  Sappho  and  the  language  and  metre  oi  her 


lyrist  whose  significance  is  not  merely  Aeolian  or  Dorian  bat 
Panhellenic.  Thc  same  character  belongs  even  more  completely 
to  his  younger  contemporary.  Pindar  (518-c  443)  was  born 
in  Boeotia  of  a  Dorian  stock;  thus,  as  Ionian  and  Dorian 
elements  meet  in  Simonidcs,  so  Dorian  and  Aeolian  dements 
meet  in  Pindar.  Simonidcs  was  perhaps  the  most  tender  and 
most  exquisite  of  the  lyric  poets.  Pindar  was  the  boldest,  tbe 
most  fervid  and  the  most  sublime.  His  extant  fragments' 
represent  almost  every  branch  of  the  lyric  art.  But  he  is  known 
to  us  mainly  by  forty-four  Epinicia,  or  odes  of  victory,  for  the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean  and  Isthmian  festivals.  Tbe 
general  characteristic  of  thc  treatment  is  that  the  particular 
victory  is  made  thc  occasion  of  introducing  heroic  legends 
connected  with  the  family  or  city  of  the  victor,  and  of  inculcating 
the  moral  lessons  which  they  teach.  No  Greek  lyric  poetry 
can  be  completely  appreciated  apart  from  the  music,  now  lost, 
to  which  it  was  set.  Pindar's  odes  were,  further,  essentially 
occasional  poems;  they  abound  in  allusions  of  which  tbe  1 
is  partly  or  wholly  lost  on  us;  and  the  glories  which  they 
brate  belong  to  a  life  which  we  can  but  imperfectly 
Of  all  the  great  Greek  poets,  Pindar  is  perhaps  thc  one  to  < 
it  is  hardest  for  us  lo  do  justice;  yet  we  can  at  least  recognize 
his  splendour  of  imagination,  his  strong  rapidity  and  bis  soaring 
flight. 

Bacchylidea  of  Ceos  (c.  504-430),  the  youngest  of  the  three 
great  lyric  poets  and  nephew  of  Simonides,  was  known  only  by 
scanty  fragments  until  the  discovery  of  nineteen  poems  utt  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  in  1896.  They  consist  of  thirteen  (or  fourteen) 
epinicia,  two  of  which  celebrate  the  same  victories  as  two  odes 
of  Pindar.  Thc  papyrus  also  contains  six  odes  for  the  festivals 
of  gods  or  heroes.  The  poems  contain  valuable  information  on 
tbe  court  life  of  the  time  and  legendary  history.  Bacchylidcs, 
the  little  "  Cean  nightingale,"  is  inferior  to  his  great  rival  Pindar, 
"  the  Swan  of  Dirce,"  in  originality  and  splendour  of  language, 
but  he  writes  simply  and  elegantly,  while  his  excellent  7*i>ia» 
attracted  readers  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  amongst  them 
tbe  emperor  Julian. 

Similarly,  the  scanty  fragments  of  Ttmotheus  of  Miletus 
(d-  357),  musical  composer  and  poet,  and  inventor  of  the  eleven- 
stringed  lyre,  were  increased  by  thc  discovery  in  iooj  of  some 
250  lines  of  his  "  nome  "  thc  Per  sat,  written  after  tbe  manner  of 
Tcrpander.  Thc  beginning  is  lost;  the  middle  describes  tbe 
battle  of  Salamis;  the  end  is  of  a  personal  nature.  The  papyrus 
is  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  and  belongs  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Thc  language  is  frequently  very  obscure,  and  the  whole 
is  a  specimen  of  lyric  poetry  in  its  decline. 

(B)  The  Attic  LUtrature.— The  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Aeolians  and  the  Dorians  had  now  performed  their  special  parts 
in  the  development  of  Greek  literature.  Epic  poetry  had  inter- 
preted the  heroic  legends  of  warlike  deeds  done  by  Zeus-nourished 
kings  and  chiefs.  Then,  as  the  individual  life  became  more  and 
more  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  had  become  the  social  expression 
of  that  life  in  all  its  varied  interests  and  feelings.  Lastly,  lyric 
poetry  had  arisen  lo  satisfy  a  twofold  need — to  be  tbe  more 
intense  utterance  of  personal  emotion,  or  to  give  choral  voice,  at 
stirring  moments,  to  thc  faith  or  fame,  the  triumph  or  thc  sorrow, 
of  a  city  or  a  race.  A  new  form  of  poetry  was  now  to  be  created, 
with  elements  borrowed  from  all  the  rest.  And  this  was  to  be 
achieved  by  thc  people  of  Atlica,  in  whose  character  and 
language  the  distinctive  traits  of  an  Ionian  descent  were 
tempered  with  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  thc  Dorian  stock. 

The  drama  (?.».)  arose  from  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  tbe 
god  of  wine,  which  were  held  at  intervals  from  the  beginning  of 
winter  to  the  beginning  of  spring.  A  troop  of  rustic 
worshippers  would  gather  around  the  altar  of  the  god,  2^^°' 
and  sing  a  hymn  in  his  honour,  telling  of  his  victories 
or  sufferings  in  his  progress  over  the  earth.  "  Tragedy  "  meant 
"  the  goat-song,"  a  goat  (rpeyos)  being  sacrificed  to  Dionysus 
before  thc  hymn  was  sung.  "  Comedy,"  "  the  village-  _ 
song,"  is  the  same  hymn  regarded  as  an  occasion  for  ' 

*  Recently  inereatcd  by  specimens  of  the  Partkauia  (choral 
»ong*  for  maidens)  and  paeans. 
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rustic  jest.  Then  the  leader  of  the  chorus  would  assume  the 
part  of  a  messenger  from  Dionysus,  or  even  that  of  the  god 
himself,  and  recite  an  adventure  to  the  worshippers,  who  made 
choral  response.  The  next  step  was  to  arrange  a  dialogue  between 
the  leadcr(aopv4a!bf,  torypkatui)  and  one  chosen  member  of  the 
chorus,  hence  called  "  the  answerer "  (vwowrifi,  hypocritls, 
afterwards  the  ordinary  word  for  "  actor  ").  This  last  improve- 
ment is  ascribed  to  the  Attic  Thespis  (about  536  B.C.).  The 
elements  of  drama  were  now  ready.  The  choral  hymn  to 
Dionysus  (the  "  dithyramb  ")  had  received  an  artistic  form 
from  the  Dorians;  dialogue,  though  only  between  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  and  a  single  actor,  bad  been  introduced  in  Attica. 
Phrynicbus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  in  Ibis  manner  some  events 
of  the  Persian  Wars;  but  in  his  "  drama  "  there  was  still  only 
one  actor.  Choerilus  of  Athens  and  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  period,  developed  the  satyric  drama; 
Pratinas  also  wrote  tragedies,  dithyrambs,  and  hyporchtnata 
(lively  choral  odes  chiefly  in  honour  of  Apollo). 

Aeschylus  (born  575  B.C.)  became  the  real  founder  of  tragedy 
by  Introducing  a  second  actor,  and  thus  rendering  the  dialogue 
AtacHjiuu  independent  of  the  chorus..  At  the  same  lime  the 
choral  song — hitherto  the  principal  part  of  the  per- 
formance— became  subordinate  to  the  dialogue;  and  drama 
was  mature.  Aeschylus  is  also  said  to  have  made  various 
improvements  of  detail  in  costume  and  the  like;  and  it  was 
early  in  biscareer  that  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  under  the  acropolis 
was  commenced— the  first  permanent  home  of  Greek  drama,  in 
place  of  the  temporary  wooden  platforms  which  had  hitherto 
been  used.  The  system  of  the  "  trilogy  "  and  the  "  tetralogy  " 
is  further  ascribed  to  Aeschylus,— the  "  trilogy  "  being  properly 
a  scries  of  three  tragedies  connected  in  subject,  such  as  the 
Agamemnon,  Ckotpkori,  Eumenidcs,  which  together  form  the 
Oresteia,  or  Story  of  Orestes.  The  "  tetralogy  "  is  such  a  triad 
with  a  "  satyric  drama  "  added— that  is,  a  drama  in  which 
"  satyrs,"  the  grotesque  woodland  beings  who  attended  on 
Dionysus,  formed  the  chorus,  as  in  the  earlier  dithyramb  from 
which  drama  sprang.  The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  only 
extant  specimen  of  a  satyric  drama.  In  the  seven  tragedies 
which  alone  remain  of  the  seventy  which  Aeschylus  is  said  to 
have  composed,  the  forms  of  kings  and  heroes  have  a  grandeur 
which  is  truly  Homeric;  there  is  a  spirit  of  Panhcllcnic  patriot- 
ism such  as  the  Persian  Wars  in  which  he  fought  might  well 
quicken  in  a  soldier-poet;  and,  pervading  all,  there  is  a  strain 
of  speculative  thought  which  seeks  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
conflicts  between  the  gods  of  heaven  and  of  the  underworld  by 
the  doctrine  that  both  alike,  constrained  by  necessity,  are  work- 
ing out  the  law  of  righteousness.  Sophocles,  who  was 
born  thirty  years  after  Aeschylus  (405  B.C.),  is  the 
most  perfect  artist  of  the  ancient  drama.  No  one  before  or  after 
him  gave  to  Greek  tragedy  so  high  a  degree  of  ideal  beauty, 
or  appreciated  so  finely  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  its 
sphere.  He  excels  especially  in  drawing  character;  his  Antigone, 
his  Ajax,  his  Oedipus— indeed,  all  the  chief  persons  of  his  dramas 
—are  typical  studies  in  the  great  primary  emotions  of  human 
nature.  He  gave  a  freer  scope  to  tragic  dialogue  by  adding  a 
third  actor;  and  in  one  of  his  later  plays,  the  Oedipus  at  Col  onus, 
a  fourth  actor  is  required.  From  the  time  when  he  won  the 
tragic  prize  against  Aeschylus  in  468  to  his  death  in  40s  B.C. 
he  was  the  favourite  dramatist  of  Athens;  and  for  us  he  is  not 
only  a  great  dramatist,  but  also  the  most  spiritual  representative 
of  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  distinctive  interest  of  Euripides  is  of 
CvripHt*.  *n0,ner  kind.  He  was  only  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Sophocles;  but  when  he  entered  on  his  poetical  career, 
the  old  inspirations  of  tragedy  were  already  failing.  Euripides 
marks  a  period  of  transition  in  the  tragic  art,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
mediator  between  the  classical  and  the  romantic  drama.  The 
myths  and  traditions  with  which  the  elder  dramatists  had  dealt 
no  longer  commanded  an  unquestioning  faith.  Euripides  himself 
was  imbued  with  the  new  intellectual  scepticism  of  the  day; 
and  the  speculative  views  which  were  conflicting  in  his  own  mind 
are  reflected  in  his  plays.  He  had  much  picturesque  and  pathetic 
he  was  a  master  of  expression;  and  be 


in  devising  fresh  resources  for  tragedy— especially  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  choral  songs.  Aeschylus  is  Panhcllcnic,  Sophocles 
is  Athenian,  Euripides  is  cosmopolitan.  He  stands  nearer  to  the 
modern  world  than  either  of  his  predecessors;  and  though  with 
him  Attic  tragedy  loses  its  highest  beauty,  it  acquires  new 
elements  of  familiar  human  interest. 

In  Attica,  as  in  England,  a  period  of  rather  less  than  fifty  yrars 
sufficed  for  the  complete  development  of  the  tragic  art.  The 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  Athenian  drama  are  its  origin- 
ality and  its  abundance.  The  Greeks  of  Attica  were  not  the 
only  inventors  of  drama,  but  tbey  were  the  first  people  who 
made  drama  a  complete  work  of  art.  And  the  great  tragic  poets 
of  Attica  were  remarkably  prolific  Aeschylus  was  the  reputed 
author  of  70  tragedies,  Sophocles  of  113,  Euripides  of  92;  and 
there  were  others  whose  productiveness  was  equally  great. 

Comedy  represented  the  lighter  side,  as  tragedy  the  graver 
side,  of  the  Dionysiac  worship;  it  was  the  joy  of  spring  i 
the  gloom  of  winter.  The  process  of  growth  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  tragedy;  but  the  Dorians,  not 
the  Ionian*  of  Attica,  were  the  first  who  added  dialogue  to  the 
comic  chorus.  Susarion,  a  Dorian  of  Megara,  exhibited,  about 
580  B.C.,  pieces  of  the  kind  known  as  "  Megarian  farces." 
Epicharmus  of  Cos  (who  settled  at  Syracuse)  gave  literary  form 
to  the  Doric  farce,  and  treated  in  burlesque  style  the  stories  of 
gods  and  heroes,  and  subjects  taken  from  everyday  life.  His 
Syracusan  contemporary  Sophron  (c.  450)  was  a  famous  writer 
of  mimes,  chiefly  scenes  from  low-class  life.  The  most  artistic 
form  of  comedy  seems,  however,  to  have  been  developed  in 
Attica.  The  greatest  names  before  Aristophanes  are  those  of 
Cratinus  and  Eupolis;  but  from  about  470  B.C.  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  continuous  succession  of  comic  dramatists,  amongst 
them  Plato  Comicus,  the  author  of  a8  comedies,  political  satires 
and  parodies  after  the  style  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Arttlo. 
Aristophanes  came  forward  as  a  comic  poet  in  427  B.C.,  ^,J7i 
and  retained  his  popularity  for  about  forty  years.  He 
presents  a  perhaps  unique  union  of  bold  fancy,  exquisite  humour, 
critical  acumen  and  ly  rical  power.  His  eleven  extant  comedies  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  according  as  the  licence  of  political 
satire  becomes  more  and  more  restricted.  In  the  Achornians, 
Knights,  Clouds,  Wasps  and  Peace  (425-421)  the  poet  uses 
unrestrained  freedom.  In  the  Birds,  Lysistrata,  Tktsmophori- 
axusae  and  Frogs  (414-405)  a  greater  reserve  may  be  perceived. 
Lastly,  in  the  Ecdesiasusae  and  the  Plutus  (302-388)  personal 
satire  is  almost  wholly  avoided.  The  same  general  tendency 
continued.  The  so-called  "  Middle  Comedy  "  (300-320)  repre- 
sents the  transition  from  the  Old  Comedy,  or  political  satire,  to 
satire  of  a  literary  or  social  nature;  its  chief  writers  were  Antt- 
phanes  of  Athens  and  Alexis  of  Thurii.  The  "  New  Comedy  " 
(320-250)  resembled  the  modern  "  comedy  of  manners." 

Its  chief  representative  was  Mcnandcr  (342-291),  the  author  of 
105  comedies.  Fragments  have  been  discovered  of  seven  of 
these,  of  sufficient  length  to  give  an  idea  of  their  dramatic  action. 
His  plays  were  produced  on  the  stage  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  and  his  ivCiuai,  distinguished  by  worldly  wisdom, 
were  issued  in  the  form  of  anthologies,  which  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Other  prominent  writers  of  this  class  were  Diphilus, 
Philemon,  Posidippus  and  Apollodorus  of  Carystus.  About 
330  B.C.  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum  revived  the  old  Doric  farce  in 
his  H  ilarotragotdiat  or  travesties  of  tragic  stories.  These 
successive  periods  cannot  be  sharply  or  precisely  marked  off. 
The  change  which  gradually  passed  over  the  comic  drama  was 
simply  the  reflection  of  the  change  which  passed  over  the  political 
and  social  life  of  Athens.  The  Old  Comedy,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
earlier  plays  of  Aristophanes,  was  probably  tbe  most  powerful 
engine  of  public  cri  t  icism  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  com  munit  y. 
Unsparing  personality  was  its  essence.  The  comic  poet  used 
this  recognized  right  on  an  occasion  at  once  festive  and  sacred, 
in  a  society  where  every  man  of  any  note  was  known  by  name 
and  sight  to  the  rest.  The  same  thousands  who  heard  a  policy 
or  a  character  denounced  or  lauded  in  the  theatre  might  be 
required  to  pass  sentence  on  it  in  the  popular  assembly  or  in 
the  courts  of  law. 
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The  development  of  Greek  poetry  bad  been  completed  before 
a  prose  literature  bad  begun  to  exist.  The  earliest  name  in 
extant  Greek  prose  literature  is  that  of  Herodotus; 
and,  when  he  wrote,  the  Attic  drama  had  already 
passed  its  prime.  There  had  been,  indeed,  writers  of 
before  Herodotus;  but  there  bad  not  been,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  a  prose  literature.  The  causes  of  this  compara- 
tively late  origin  of  Greek  literary  prose  are  independent  of 
the  question  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  writing  began  to 
be  generally  used  for  literary  purposes.  Epic  poetry  exercised 
for  a  very  long  period  a  sovereign  spell  over  the  Greek  mind. 
In  it  was  deposited  all  that  the  race  possessed  of  history,  theology, 
philosophy,  oratory.  Even  after  an  age  of  reflection  had  begun, 
elegiac  poetry,  the  first  offshoot  of  epic,  was,  with  iambic  verse, 
the  vehicle  of  much  which  among  other  races  would  have  been 
committed  to  prose.  The  basis  of  Greek  culture  was  essentially 
poetical.  A  political  cause  worked  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  Eastern  monarchies  the  king  was  the  centre  of  all,  and  the 
royal  records  afforded  the  elements  of  history  from  a  remote  date. 
The  Greek  nation  was  broken  up  into  small  states,  each  busied 
with  its  own  affairs  and  its  own  men.  It  was  the  collision 
between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  world  which  first  provided 
a  national  subject  for  a  Greek  historian.  The  work  of  Herodotus, 
in  its  relation  to  Greek  prose,  is  so  far  analogous  to  the  Iliad 
in  its  relation  to  Greek  poetry,  that  it  is  the  earliest  work  of  art, 
and  that  it  bears  a  Panhellenic  stamp. 

The  sense  and  the  degree  in  which  Herodotus  was  original 
may  be  inferred  from  what  is  known  of  earlier  prose-writers. 

For  about  a  century  before  Herodotus  there  had  been 
a  scries  of  writers  in  philosophy,  mythology,  geography 
and  history.  The  earliest,  or  among  the  earliest,  of 
the  philosophical  writers  were  Phcrccydes  of  Syros 
(550  B.C.)  and  the  Ionian  Anaximcncs  and  Anaximandcr.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  prose  writer,  was  an  historical  personage.  The  Ionian 
writers,  especially  called  XoYcyp&det,  "  narrators  in  prose  " 
(as  distinguished  from  irtnroux,  makers  of  verse),  were  those 
who  compiled  the  myths,  especially  in  genealogies,  or  who 
described  foreign  countries,  their  physical  features,  usages 
and  traditions.  Hecatacus  of  Miletus  (500  B.C.)  is  the  best- 
known  representative  of  the  logographi  in  both  these  branches. 
Hcllanicus  of  Mytilcnc  (450  B.C.),  among  whose  works  was  a 
history  of  Attica,  appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  character  of  a  systematic  historian.  Other  logographi  were 
Charon  of  Lampsacus;  Phcrccydes  of  Leros,  who  wrote  on 
the  myths  of  early  Attica;  Hippys  of  Rhcgium,  the  oldest  writer 
on  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos  in  Docotia,  author 
of  genealogies  (sec  Lococraphj,  and  Greece:  Ancient  Hitlory, 
"  Authorities  "). 

Herodotus  was  born  in  484  B.C.;  and  his  history  was  probably 
not  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pcloponncsian  War 
Htfam  (431  B.C.).  His  subject  is  the  struggle  between  Greece 
dctm*.  and  Asia,  which  he  deduces  from  the  legendary  rape 
of  the  Argive  Io  by  Phoenicians,  and  traces  down  to  the 
final  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  invading  host  of  Xerxes. 
His  literary  kinship  with  the  historical  or  geographical  writers 
who  had  preceded  him  is  seen  mainly  in  two  things.  First, 
though  he  draws  a  line  between  the  mythological  and  the 
historical  age,  he  still  holds  that  myths,  as  such,  arc  worthy  to 
be  reported,  and  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to 
report  them.  Secondly,  he  follows  the  example  of  such  writers 
as  Hecatacus  in  describing  the  natural  and  social  features  of 
countries.  He  seeks  to  combine  the  part  of  the  geographer  or 
intelligent  traveller  with  his  proper  part  as  historian.  But  when 
we  turn  from  these  minor  traits  to  the  larger  aspects  of  his  work, 
Herodotus  stands  forth  as  an  artist  whose  conception  and  whose 
method  were  his  own.  His  history  has  an  epic  unity.  Various 
as  arc  the  subordinate  parts,  the  action  narrated  is  one,  great  and 
complete;  and  the  unity  is  due  to  this,  that  Herodotus  refers  all 
events  of  human  history  to  the  principle  of  divine  Nemesis. 
If  Sophocles  had  told  the  story  of  Oedipus  in  the  Oedipus 
*t  added  to  it  tbe  Oedipus  at  Colonsts. 


it  would  have  been  comparable  to  the  story  of  Xerxes  as  told  by 
Herodotus.  Great  as  an  artist,  great  too  in  the  largeness  of  his 
historical  conception,  Herodotus  fails  chiefly  by  lack  of  insight 
into  political  cause  and  effect,  and  by  a  general  silence  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  political  institutions.  Both  his  strength  and 
his  weakness  are  seen  most  clearly  when  he  is  contrasted  with 
that  other  historian  who  was  strictly  his  contemporary  and 
who  yet  seems  divided  from  him  by  centuries. 

Thucydides  was  only  thirteen  years  younger  than  Herodotus; 
but  the  intellectual  space  between  the  men  is  so  great  that  they 
seem  to  belong  to  different  ages.  Herodotus  is  the  „ 
first  artist  in  historical  writing;  Thucydides  is  the  nJc%^ 
first  thinker.  Herodotus  interweaves  two  threads  of 
causation — human  agency,  represented  by  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  men,  and  divine  agency,  represented  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  gods  on  behalf  of  justice.  Thucydides  concentrates  his 
attention  on  the  human  agency  (without,  however,  denying  the 
other),  and  strives  to  trace  its  exact  course.  The  subject  of 
Thucydides  is  the  Pcloponncsian  War.  In  resolving  to  write 
its  history,  he  was  moved,  he  says,  by  these  considerations.  It 
was  probably  the  greatest  movement  which  had  ever  affected 
Hellas  collectively.  It  was  possible  for  him  as  a  contemporary 
to  record  it  with  approximate  accuracy.  And  this  record  was 
likely  to  have  a  general  value,  over  and  above  its  particular 
interest  as  a  record,  seeing  that  the  political  future  was  likely 
to  resemble  the  political  past.  This  is  what  Thucydides  means 
when  he  calls  his  work  "  a  possession  for  ever."  The  speeches 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  persons  of  the  history  arc,  as  regards 
form,  his  own  essays  in  rhetoric  of  the  school  to  which  Antiphon 
belongs.  As  regards  matter,  they  arc  always  so  far  dramatic 
that  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  arc  such  as  he  conceived 
possible  for  the  supposed  speaker.  Thucydides  abstains,  as  a 
rule,  from  moral  comment;  but  he  tells  his  story  as  no  one 
could  have  told  it  who  did  not  profoundly  feel  its  tragic  force; 
and  his  general  claim  to  the  merit  of  impartiality  is  not  invali- 
dated by  the  possible  exceptions — difficult  to  estimate — in  the 
cases  of  Cleon  and  Hypcrbolus. 

Strong  as  is  the  contrast  between  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
their  works  have  yet  a  xharaclcr  which  distinguish  both  alikt 
from  the  historical  work  of  Xcnophon  in  the  Anabasis 
.and  the  Hcllcnica.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  vivid  <ira  ma 
with  the  unity  of  an  epic.  Thucydides  takes  a  great 
chapter  of  contemporary  history  and  traces  the  causes  which 
arc  at  work  throughout  it,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  scientific 
unity.  Xcnophon  has  not  the  grasp  either  of  the  dramatist 
or  of  the  philosopher.  His  work  does  not  possess  the  higher 
unity  cither  of  art  or  of  science.  The  true  distinction  of  Xeno- 
phon  consists  in  his  thorough  combination  of  the  practical  with 
the  literary  character.  He  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  who 
had  done  and  seen  much.  He  was  also  a  good  writer,  who  could 
make  a  story  both  clear  and  lively.  But  the  several  parts  of 
the  story  arc  not  grouped  around  any  central  idea,  such  as  a 
divine  Nemesis  is  for  Herodotus,  or  such  as  Thucydides  nods 
in  the  nature  of  political  man.  The  seven  books  of  the  Hellenics 
form  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  Thucydides,  beginning  in 
41 1  and  going  down  to  362  B.C.  The  chief  blot  on  the  Hellenic* 
is  the  author's  partiality  to  Sparta,  and  in  particular  to  Agcsilaus. 
Some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Epaminondas  and  Pclopidas 
arc  passed  over  in  silence.  On  the  whole,  Xcnophon  is  perhaps 
seen  at  his  best  in  his  narrative  of  the  Relrcat  of  the  Ten  Thou/and 
— a  subject  which  exactly  suits  him.  The  Cyropacdeia  is  a 
romance  of  little  historical  worth,  but  with  many  good  passages. 
The  Recollections  of  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  derive  their 
principal  value  from  being  uniformly  matter-of-fact.  In  his 
minor  pieces  on  various  subjects  Xcnophon  appears  as  the 
earliest  essayist.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  essays  errone- 
ously ascriltcd  to  him— that  On  lite  Athenian  Polity—  is  probably 
the  oldest  specimen  in  existence  of  literary  Attic  prose. 

His  contemporaries  Ctesias  of  Cnidus  and  Philistus  of  Syracuse 
wrote  histories  of  Persia  and  Sicily.  In  the  second  half  of  tbe 
4th  century  a  number  of  histories  were  compiled  by  literary 
men  of  little  practical  knowledge,  who  had  been  trained  in  tbe 
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rhetorical  school*.  Such  were  Ephorus  of  Cyme  and  Theopompus 
of  Chios,  both  pupils  of  Isocratcs;  and  the  writers  of  AlthiJcs 
(chronicles  of  Attic  history),  the  chief  of  whom  were  Androtion 
and  PhJochorui.  Timaeus  of  Tauromcnium  was  the  author  of 
*  great  work  00  Sicily,  and  introduced  the  system  of  reckoning 
by  Olympiads. 

The  steps  by  which  an  Attic  prose  style  was  developed,  and  the 
principal  forms  which  it  assumed,  can  be  traced  most  dearly 
0rtloey  in  the  Attic  orators.  Every  Athenian  citizen  who 
aspired  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  or  even 
to  be  qualified  for  self-defence  before  a  law-court,  required 
to  have  some  degree  of  skill  in  public  spe.il-.ing;  and  an 
Athenian  audience  looked  upon  public  debate,  whether  political 
or  forensic,  as  a  competitive  trial  of  proficiency  in  a  fine  art. 
Hence  the  speaker,  no  less  than  the  writer,  was  necessarily  a 
student  of  finished  expression;  and  oratory  had  a  more  direct 
influence  on  the  general  structure  of  literary  prose  than  has  ever 
perhaps  been  the  case  elsewhere.  A  systematic  rhetoric  took 
its  rise  in  Sicily,  where  Corax  of  Syracuse  (466  b.c)  devised  his 
Art  of  Words  to  assist  those  who  were  pleading  before  the  law- 
courts;  and  it  was  brought  to  Athens  by  bis  disciple  Tisias. 
The  teaching  of  the  Sophists,  again,  directed  attention,  though 
in  a  superficial  and  imperfect  way,  to  the  elements  of  grammar 
and  logic;  and  Corgias  of  Leontini — whose  declamation,  however 
turgid,  must  have  been  striking — gave  an  impulse  at  Athens 
to  the  taste  for  elaborate  rhetorical  brilliancy. 

Antipbon  represents  the  earliest,  and  what  has  been  called 
the  grand,  style  of  Attic  prose;  its  chief  characteristics  are 
a  grave,  dignified  movement,  1 
on  verbal  contrasts,  and  a  certain 
The  interest  of  Andocidcs  is  mainly  historical;  but 
he  has  graphic  power.  Lysias,  the  representative  of  the  "  plain 
style,"  breaks  through  the  rigid  mannerism  of  the  elder  school, 
and  uses  the  language  of  daily  life  with  an  ease  and  grace  which, 
though  the  result  o(  study,  do  not  betray  their  art.  He  is,  in  his 
own  way,  the  canon  of  an  Attic  style;  and  his  speeches,  written 
for  others,  exhibit  also  a  high  degree  of  dramatic  skill.  Isocratcs, 
whose  manner  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  that 
of  Antiphon  and  that  of  Lysias,  wrote  for  readers  rather  than 
for  hearers.  The  type  of  literary  prose  which  he  founded  is 
distinguished  by  ample  periods,  by  studied  smoothness  and  by 
the  temperate  use  of  rhetorical  ornament.  From  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.  the  Iaocratic  style  of  prose  became 
general  in  Greek  literature.  From  the  school  of  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  became  more  florid,  it  passed  to  Cicero,  and  through  him  it 
has  helped  to  shape  the  literary  prose  of  the  modern  world.  The 
speeches  of  Isaeus  in  will-cases  are  interesting, — apart  from 
their  bearing  on  Attic  life, — because  in  them  we  see,  as  Dionysius 
says,  "  the  seeds  and  the  beginnings  "  of  that  technical  mastery 
in  rhetorical  argument  which  Demosthenes  carries  to  perfection. 
Dtma—  I***11*  has  also,  in  a  degree,  some  of  the  qualities  of 
i*mm.  Lysias.  Demosthenes  excels  all  other  masters  of 
Greek  prose  not  only  in  power  but  in  variety;  his 
political  speeches,  his  orations  in  public  or  private  causes,  show 
his  consummate  and  versatile  command  over  all  the  resources 
of  the  language.  In  him  the  development  of  Attic  prose  is 
completed,  and  the  best  elements  in  each  of  its  earlier  phases  arc 
united.  The  modern  world  can  more  easily  appreciate  Demos- 
thenes as  a  great  natural  orator  than  as  an  elaborate  artist. 
But,  in  order  to  apprehend  his  place  in  the  history  of  Attic  prose, 
we  must  remember  that  the  ancients  felt  him  to  be  both;  and 
that  he  was  even  reproached  by  detractors  with  excessive  study 
of  effect.  Aeschincs  is  the  most  theatrical  of  the  Greek  orators; 
he  is  vehement,  and  often  brilliant,  but  seldom  persuasive. 
Hyr>ereides  was.  after  Demosthenes,  probably  the  most  effective; 
he  had  much  of  the  grace  of  Lysias,  but  also  a  wit,  a  fire  and  a 
pathos  which  were  his  own.  Portions  of  six  of  his  speeches, 
found  in  Egypt  between  1847  and  1800,  are  extant.  The  one 
oration  of  Lyeurgus  which  remains  to  us  is  earnest  and  stately, 
reminding  us  both  of  Antiphon  and  of  Isocrates.  Dinarchus 
\  merely  a  bad  imitator  of  Demosthenes.  There  seems  more 
to  regret  that  Dcmades  is  not  represented  by  larger 


fragments.  The  decline  of  Attic  oratory  may  be  dated  from 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  (318  B.C.),  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  making  speeches  on  imaginary 
subjects  as  practised  in  the  rhetorical  schools.  Cicero  names  him 
as  the  first  who  impaired  the  vigour  of  the  earlier  eloquence, 
"  preferring  his  own  sweetness  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his 
predecessors."  He  forms  a  connecting  link  between  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  where  he  found  refuge  after  his  downfall  and  pro- 
moted the  foundation  of  the  famous  library. 

In  later  times  oratory  chiefly  flourished  in  the  coast  and 
island  settlements  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Rhodes.  Here  a 
new,  florid  style  of  oration  arose,  called  the  "  Asiatic,"  which 
owed  its  origin  to  Hegesias  of  Magnesia  (e.  3 so  b.c). 

The  place  of  Plato  in  the  history  of  Greek  literal  ure  is  as 
unique  as  his  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  thought.  The  Literary 
gcaius  shown  in  the  dialogues  is  many-sided:  it  p^oq^ 
includes  dramatic  power,  remarkable  skill  in  parody,  put*/ 
a  subtle  faculty  of  satire,  and,  generally,  a  command  **<>»»- 
over  the  finer  tones  of  language.  In  passages  of  '^""^ 
continuous  exposition,  where  the  argument  rises  into 
the  higher  regions  of  discussion,  Plato's  prose  takes  a  more 
decidedly  poetical  colouring — never  florid  or  sentimental, 
however,  but  lofty  and  austere.  In  Plato's  later  works — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Lotus,  Timaeus,  Critias — we  can  perceive 
that  his  style  did  not  remain  unaffected  by  the  smooth  literary 
prose  which  contemporary  writers  had  developed.  Aristotle's 
influence  on  the  form  of  Attic  prose  literature  would  probably 
have  been  considerable  if  his  Rkctorie  had  been  published  while 
Attic  oratory  had  still  a  vigorous  life  before  it.  But  in  this, 
as  in  other  departments  of  mental  effort,  it  was  Aristotle'a 
lot  to  set  in  order  what  the  Greek  intellect  had  done  in  that 
creative  period  which  had  now  come  to  an  end.  His  own  chief 
contribution  to  the  original  achievements  of  the  race  was  the 
most  fitting  one  that  could  have  been  made  by  bim  in  whose 
lifetime  they  were  closed.  He  bequeathed  an  instrument  by 
which  analysis  could  be  carried  further,  he  founded  a  science 
of  reasoning,  and  left  those  who  followed  him  to  apply  it  in  all 
those  provinces  of  knowledge  which  he  had  mapped  out.1 
Thcophrastus,  his  pupil  and  his  successor  in  the  Lyceum,  opens 
the  new  age  of  research  and  scientific  classification  with  bis 
extant  works  on  botany,  but  is  better  known  to  modern  readers 
by  his  lively  CharacUrs,  the  prototypes  of  such  sketches  in 
English  literature  as  those  of  Hall,  Ovcrbury  and  Earle. 

(C)  The  Literature  of  the  Dccadetut.— The  period  of  decadence 
in  Greek  literature  begins  with  the  extinction  of  free  political 
life  in  the  Greek  cities.  So  long  as  the  Greek  common-  csnu-acttr 
wealths  were  independent  and  vigorous,  Greek  life  01  Un 
rested  on  the  identity  of  the  man  with  the  citizen.  «•*■*• 
The  city  state  was  the  highest  unit  of  social  organiza-  ' 
tion;  the  whole  training  and  character  of  the  man  were  viewed 
relatively  to  his  membership  of  the  city.  The  market-place, 
the  assembly,  the  theatre  were  places  of  frequent  meeting,  where 
the  sense  of  citizenship  was  quickened,  where  common  standards 
of  opinion  or  feeling  were  formed.  Poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
literature,  art,  in  all  their  forms,  were  matters  of  public  interest. 
Every  citizen  had  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  tbcm,  and 
was  in  some  measure  capable  of  judgtngthem.  The  poet  and  the 
musician,  the  historian  and  the  sculptor,  did  not  live  a  life  of 
studious  seclusion  or  engrossing  professional  work.  They  were, 
as  a  rule,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  practical  interests  of  their 
time.  Their  art,  whatever  its  form  might  be,  was  the  concen- 
trated and  ennobled  expression  of  their  political  existence. 
Aeschylus  breathed  into  tragedy  the  inspiration  of  one  who  had 
himself  fought  the  great  fight  of  national  liberation.  Sophocles 
was  the  colleague  of  Pericles  in  a  high  military  command. 
Thucydides  describes  the  operations  of  the  Peloponncsian  War 
with  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
a  fleet.  Ictinus  and  Phcidias  gave  shape  in  stone,  not  to  mere 
visions  of  the  studio,  but  to  the  more  glorious,  because  more 

1  His  Constitution  of  Athens  (f.v.),  of  which  a  papyrus  MS.  was 
found  in  Ii*>pt  and  published  tn  1891,  form*  part  of  a  larger  work 
on  the  constitution  of  158  Greek  and  foreign  cities. 
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real  and  vivid,  perceptions  which  had  been  quickened  in  them 
by  a  living  communion  with  the  Athenian  spirit,  by  a  daily 
contemplation  of  Athenian  greatness,  in  the  theatre  where 
tragic  poets  idealized  the  legends  of  the  past,  in  the  ccclesia 
where  every  citizen  had  his  vole  on  the  policy  of  the  state,  or  in 
that  free  and  gracious  society,  full  of  beauty,  yet  exempt  from 
vexatious  constraint,  which  belonged  to  the  age  of  Pericles. 
The  tribunal  which  judged  these  works  of  literature  or  ait  was 
such  as  was  best  fitted  to  preserve  the  favourable  conditions 
under  which  they  arose.  Criticism  was  not  in  the  hands  of  a 
literary  clique  or  of  a  social  caste.  The  influence  of  jealousy  or 
malevolence,  and  the  more  fatal  influence  of  affectation,  had 
little  power  to  affect  the  verdict.  The  verdict  was  pronounced 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  The  success  or  failure  of  a 
tragedy  was  decided,  not  by  the  minor  circumstance  that  it 
gained  the  first  or  second  prize,  but  by  the  collective  opinion  of 
the  citizens  assembled  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  A  work  of 
architecture  or  sculpture  was  approved  or  condemned,  not  by 
the  sentence  of  a  few  whom  the  multitude  blindly  followed,  but 
by  the  general  judgment  of  some  twenty  thousand  persons,  each 
of  whom  was  in  some  degree  qualified  by  education  and  by  habit 
to  form  an  independent  estimate.  The  artist  worked  for  all  his 
fellow -citizens,  and  knew  that  he  would  be  judged  by  all.  The 
soul  of  his  work  was  the  fresh  and  living  inspiration  of  nature; 
it  was  the  ennobled  expression  of  bis  own  life;  and  the  public 
opinion  before  which  it  came  was  free,  intelligent  and  sincere. 

Philip  of  Maccdon  did  not  take  away  the  municipal  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greek  cities,  but  he  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the 
old  political  life.   The  Athenian  poet,  historian,  artist 
J*J        might  still  do  good  work,  but  he  could  never  again  have 
'tflikaUm.  that  used  to  be  the  very  mainspring  of  all  such 

activity— the  daily  experience  and  consciousness  of 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  an  independent  state.  He  could 
no  longer  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  constitutional  freedom, 
or  of  the  social  intercourse  to  which  that  freedom  lent  dignity  as 
well  as  grace.  Then  came  Alexander's  conquests;  Greek  civiliza- 
tion was  diffused  over  Asia  and  the  East  by  means  of  Greek 
colonies  in  which  Asiatic  and  Greek  elements  were  mingled. 
The  life  of  such  settlements,  under  the  monarchies  into  which 
Alexander's  empire  broke  up,  could  not  be  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  commonwealths  in  the  old  days  of  political  freedom. 
But  the  externals  of  Greek  life  were  there— the  temples,  the 
statues,  the  theatres,  the  porticos.  Ceremonies  and  festivals 
were  conducted  in  the  Greek  manner.  In  private  life  Greek 
usages  prevailed.  Greek  was  the  language  most  used;  Greek 
books  were  in  demand.  The  mixture  of  races  would  always  in 
some  measure  distinguish  even  the  outward  life  of  such  a  com- 
munity from  that  of  a  pure  Greek  state;  and  the  facility  with 
which  Greek  civilization  was  adopted  would  vary  in  different 
places.  Syria,  for  example,  was  rapidly  and  completely  Hcllen- 
ized.  Judaea  resisted  the  process  to  the  last.  In  Egypt  a  Greek 
aristocracy  of  office,  birth  and  intellect  existed  side  by  side  with 
a  distinct  native  life.  But,  viewed  in  its  broadest  aspect,  this 
civilization  may  be  called  Hellenism.  Hellenism  (?.».) 
i  the  adoption  of  Hellenic  ways;  and  it  is  properly  applied 
to  a  civilization,  generally  Hellenic  in  external  things,  pervading 
people  not  necessarily  or  exclusively  Hellenic  by  race.  What  the 
Hellenic  literature  was  to  Hellas,  that  the  Hellenistic  literature 
was  to  Hellenism.  The  literature  of  Hellenism  has  the  Hellenic 
form  without  the  Hellenic  soul.  The  literature  of  Hellas  was 
creative;  the  literature  of  Hellenism  is  derivative. 

Alexandria  was  the  centre  of  Greek  intellectual  activity  from 
Alexander  to  Augustus.  Its  "  Museum,"  or  college,  and  its 
library,  both  founded  by  the  first  Ptolemy  (Soter), 
gave  it  such  attractions  for  learned  men  as  no  other 
city  could  rival.  The  labours  of  research  or  arrange- 
ment arc  those  which  characterize  the  Alexandrian 
period.  Even  in  its  poetry  spontaneous  motive  was  replaced  by 
erudite  skill,  as  in  the  hymns,  epigrams  and  elegies  of  Calli- 
machus.  in  the  enigmatic  verses  of 


machus.  in  the  enigmatic  verses  ot  Lycopnron,  in 
the  highly  finished  epic  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  and 
rsified  lore,  astronomical  or  medical,  of  Aratus  and 


in  the  versified 


Nicander.  The  mimes  of  Herodas  (or  Herondas)  of  Cos  (r.  200 
B.C.),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect  and  choliambic  verse,  represent 
scenes  from  everyday  life.  The  papynis  (published  in  1891) 
contains  seven  complete  poems  and  fragments  of  an  eighth. 
Tbey  arc  remarkably  witty  and  full  of  shrewd  observations,  but 
at  limes  coarse.  The  pastoral  poetry  of  the  age—Dorian  by 
origin— was  the  most  pleasing;  for  this,  if  it  is  to  please  at  ail, 
must  have  its  spring  in  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Theocritus 
is  not  exempt  from  the  artificialism  of  the  Hellenizing  literature; 
but  his  true  sense  of  natural  beauty  entitles  him  to  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  pastoral  poets.  Bion  of  Ionia  and  Moschus  of 
Syracuse  also  charm  by  the  music  and  often  by  the  pathos  of 
their  bucolic  verse.  Excavations  00  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Asdepius  at  Epidaurus  have  brought  to  light  two  hexameter 
poems  and  a  paean  (in  Ionic  metre)  on  Apollo  and  Asdepius  by 
a  local  poet  named  Isyllus,  who  flourished  about  jSo.  Tragedy 
was  represented  by  the  poets  known  as  the  Alexandrian  Pleiad. 
But  it  is  not  for  its  poetry  of  any  kind  that  this  period  of  Greek 
literature  is  memorable.  Its  true  work  was  in  erudition 
and  science.  Aristarchus  (156  B.C.),  the  greatest  in  a 
long  tine  of  Alexandrian  critics,  set  the  example  of  * 
more  thorough  method  in  revising  and  interpreting  the 
ancient  texts,  and  may  in  this  sense  be  said  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  scientific  scholarship.  The  critical  studies  of 
Alexandria,  carried  on  by  the  followers  of  Aristarchus,  gradually 
formed  the  basis  for  a  science  of  grammar.  The  earliest  Greek 
grammar  is  that  of  Dionysius  Thrax  (born  c.  166),  a  pupil  of 
Aristarchus.  Translation  was  another  province  of  work  which 
employed  the  learned  of  Alexandria— where  the  Sepiuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  begun,  probably  about  300- 
jso  B.C.  Chronology  was  treated  scientifically  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  was  combined  with  history  by  Manetho  in  his  chronicle* 
of  Egypt,  and  by  Berossus  in  his  chronicles  of  Chaldaea.  Euclid 
was  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Herophilus 
and  Erasistratus  were  distinguished  physicians  and  anatomists, 
and  the  authors  of  several  medical  works.   The  general  results 

of  the  Alexandrian  period  might  perhaps  be  stated  -  

thus.  Alexandria  produced  a  few  eminent  men  of 
science,  some  learned  poets  (in  a  few  cases,  of  great  literary 
merit)  and  many  able  scholars.  The  preservation  of  the  best 
Greek  literature  was  due  chiefly  to  the  unremitting  care  of  the 
Alexandrian  critics,  whose  appreciation  of  it  partly  compensated 
for  the  decay  of  the  old  Greek  perceptions  in  literature  and  art, 
and  who  did  their  utmost  to  hand  it  down  in  a  form  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  errors  of  copyists.  On  the  whole,  the  patronage 
of  letters  by  the  Ptolemies  had  probably  as  large  a  measure  of 
success  as  was  possible  under  the  existing  conditions;  and  it  was 
afforded  at  a  time  when  there  was  special  danger  that  a  true 
literary  tradition  might  die  out  of  the  world. 

The  Graeco-Roman  period  in  the  literature  of  Hellenism  may 
be  dated  from  the  Roman  subjugation  of  Greece.  "  Greece 
made  a  captive  of  the  rough  conqueror,"  but  it  did 
not  follow  from  this  intellectual  conquest  that  Athens 
became  once  more  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  world. 
Under  the  empire,  indeed,  the  university  of  Athens 
long  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  reputation.  But  R 
became  the  point  to  which  the  greatest  workers 
were  drawn.  Greek  literature  had  already  made  a  ! 
before  the  close  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  Sulla  brought  a  Greek 
library  from  Athens  to  Rome.  Such  men  as  Cicero  and  Alliens 
were  indefatigable  collectors  and  readers  of  Greek  books.  The 
power  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Greek  language  became  an 
indispensable  accomplishment  for  highly  educated  Romans. 
The  library  planned  by  Julius  Caesar  and  founded  by  Augustus 
had  two  principal  departments,  one  for  Latin,  the  other  for  Greek 
works.  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Domitian  and  Trajan  contributed 
to  enlarge  the  collection.  Rome  became  more  and  more  the 
rival  of  Alexandria,  not  only  as  possessing  great  libraries,  but 
also  as  a  seat  of  learning  at  which  Greek  men  of  letters  found 
appreciation  and  encouragement.  Greek  poetry,  especially 
in  its  higher  forms,  rhetoric  and  literary  criticism,  history  and 
all  cultivated  by  Greek  writers  at  V 
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The  first  part  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period  may  be  defined 
as  extending  from  146  B.C.  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic. 

At  its  commencement  stands  the  name  of  one  wbo 
f^ja"*  kid  more  real  affinity  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
with  the  great  writers  of  old  Athens,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  saw  most  clearly  how  the  empire  of  the 
1d  was  passing  to  Rome.  The  subject  of  Polybius  (c.  205-120) 
was  the  history  of  Roman  conquest  from  264  to  146  B.C.  His 
style,  plain  and  straightforward,  is  free  from  the  florid  rhetoric 
of  the  time.  But  the  distinction  of  Polybius  is  thai  be  is  the 
last  Greek  writer  who  in  some  measure  retains  the  spirit  of  the 
old  citizen-life.  He  chose  his  subject,  not  because  it  gave  scope 
to  learning  or  literary  skill,  but  with  a  motive  akin  to  that  which 
prompted  the  history  of  Thucydides— namely,  because,  as  a 
Creek  arisen,  he  felt  intensely  the  political  importance  of  those 
wars  whkh  had  given  Rome  the  mastery  of  the  world.  The 
chief  historical  work  whkh  the  following  century  produced — 
the  Universal  History  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (rl.  c.  50  B.C.)— 
resembled  that  of  Polybius  in  recognizing  Rome  as  the  political 
centre  oi  the  earth,  as  the  point  on  which  all  earlier  series  of 
events  converged.  In  all  else  Diodorus  represents  the  new 
age  in  which  the  Greek  historian  had  no  longer  the  practical 
knowledge  and  insight  of  a  traveller,  a  soldier  or  a  statesman, 
bat  only  the  diligence,  and  usually  the  dulness,  of  a  laborious 
compiler. 

The  Greek  literature  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Augustus 
to  Justinian,  was  enormously  prolific.  The  area  over  which 
jJtuarf  the  Greek  language  was  diffused — either  as  a  medium 
parts  of  Intercourse  or  as  an  established  branch  of  the  higher 
Mac-     education — was  co-extensive  with  the  empire  itself. 

An  immense  store  of  materials  had  now  been 
aulated,  on  which  critics,  commentators,  compilers, 
imitators,  were  employed  with  incessant  industry.  In  very 
many  of  its  forms,  the  work  of  composition  or  adaptation  had 
been  reduced  to  a  mechanical  knack.  If  there  is  any  one  charac- 
teristic which  broadly  distinguishes  the  Greek  literature  of  these 
fWe  centuries,  it  is  the  absence  of  originality  either  in  form  or  in 
matter.  Ludan  is,  in  his  way,  a  rare  exception;  and  his  great 
popularity — be  is  the  only  Greek  writer  of  this  period,  except 
Plutarch,  who  has  been  widely  popular — illustrates  the  flatness 
of  the  arid  level  above  which  he  stands  out.  The  sustained 
abundance  of  b'terary  production  under  the  empire  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  open  political  career.  Never, 
probably,  was  literature  so  important  as  a  resource  for  educated 
men;  and  the  habit  of  reciting  before  friendly  or  obsequious 
audiences  swelled  the  number  of  writers  whose  taste  had  been 
cultivated  to  a  point  just  short  of  perceiving  that  they  ought 
not  to  write. 

In  the  manifold  prose  work  of  this  period,  four  principal 
rnts  may  be  distinguished.  (1 )  History,  with  Biography, 
and  Geography.  History  is  represented  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus—  also  memorable  for  his  criticisms  on 
the  orators  and  his  effort  to  revive  a  true  standard 
of  Attic  prose— by  Cassius  Dio,  Joscphus,  A  man, 
Appian,  Herodian,  Eusebius  and  Zostmus.  In  biography,  the 
foremost  names  are  Plutarch,  Diogenes  La£rtius  and  I'hilo- 
ttratus;  in  geography,  Hipparchus  of  Nicaca,  Strabo,  Ptolemy 
and  Pausanias.  ( 1)  Erudition  and  Scitntc.  The  learned  labours 
of  the  Alexandrian  schools  were  continued  in  all  their  various 
fields.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  such  works 
as  1  be  lexicons  of  Julius  Pollux,  Harpocration  and  Hesychius, 
Hephaestion's  treatise  on  metre,  and  Hcrodian's  system  of 
accentuation;  the  commentaries  of  Galen  on  Plato  and  on 
Hippocrates;  the  learned  miscellanies  of  Athenaeus,  Aelian 
and  Stobaeus;  and  the  Strata  terns  of  Polyacnus.  fj)  Rhetoric 
and  BeHes- Letters.  The  most  popular  writers  on  the  theory 
oi  rhetoric  were  Hermagoras,  Hermogenes,  Apbthonius  and 
Cassius  Longinus — the  last  the  reputed  author  of  the  essay 
On  Sublimity.  Among  the  most  renowned  teachers  of  rhetoric — 
now  distinctively  called  "Sophists,"  or  rhetoricians— were 

iius 


and  Herodes  Allicus.   Akin  to  the  rhetorical 


various  forms  of  ornamental  or  imaginative  prose — dialogues, 
letters,  essays  or  novels.  Lucian,  in  his  dialogues,  exhibits 
more  of  the  classical  style  and  of  the  classical  spirit  than  any 
writer  of  the  later  age;  be  has  also  a  remarkable  affinity  with 
the  tone  of  modern  satire,  as  in  Swift  or  Voltaire.  His  Attic 
prose,  though  necessarily  artificial,  was  at  least  the  best  that 
had  been  written  for  four  centuries.  The  emperor  Julian  was 
the  author  both  of  orations  and  of  satirical  pieces.  The  chief 
of  the  Greek  novelists  (the  forerunner  of  whom  was  Aristides 
of  Miletus,  e.  100  B.C.,  in  his  Milesian  Tales)  are  Xcnophon  of 
Ephesus  and  Longus,  representing  a  purely  Greek  type  of 
romance,  and  Hcliodorus — with  his  imitators  Achilles  latius 
and  Chariton — representing  a  school  influenced  by  Oriental 
fiction.  There  were  also  many  Christian  romances  in  Greek, 
usually  of  a  religious  tendency.  Alciphron's  fictitious  Letters— 
founded  largely  on  the  New  Comedy  of  Athens— represent  the 
same  kind  of  industry  which  produced  the  letters  of  Phalaris, 
Aristacnetus  and  similar  collections.  (4)  Philosophy  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  Epictctus  and  Marcus  Aurclius,  in  both  of 
whom  the  Stoic  element  is  the  prevailing  one;  by  the  Neo- 
platonists,  such  as  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Iarablkhus;  and  by 
Proclus,  of  that  eclectic  school  which  arose  at  Athens  in  the 
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The  Greek  poetry  of  this  period  presents  no  work  of  high 
merit.  Babrius  versified  the  Acsopic  Fables;  Oppian  (or  two 
poets  of  this  name)  wrote  didactic  poems  on  fishing 
and  hunting;  Nonnus  and  Quintus  Smyrna cus  made 
elaborate  essays  in  epic  verse;  and  the  Orphic  lore  inspired 
some  poems  and  hymns  of  a  mystic  character.  The  so-called 
Sibylline  Oracles,  In  hexameter  verse,  range  in  date  from  about 
170  B.C.  to  a.d.  700,  and  arc  partly  the  expression  of  the  Jewish 
longings  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  partly  predictions  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  By  far  the  most  pleasing  com- 
positions  in  verse  which  have  come  to  us  from  this  .^c  ,BJl0£, 
are  some  of  the  short  poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
which  includes  some  pieces  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  B.C.  and  some  as  late  as  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  4th  century  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
last  stage  in  the  decay  of  literary  Hellenism.  From  that  point 
the  decline  was  rapid  and  nearly  continuous.  The  attitude 
of  the  church  towards  it  was  no  longer  that  which  had  been  held 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Justin  Martyr  or  by  Origen. 
There  was  now  a  Christian  Greek  literature,  and  a  Christian 
Greek  eloquence  of  extraordinary  power.  The  laity  became 
more  and  more  estranged  from  the  Greek  literature — however 
intrinsically  pure  and  noble — of  the  pagan  past.  At  the  same 
time  the  Greek  language — which  had  maintained  its  purity  in 
Italian  seats — was  becoming  corrupted  in  the  new  Greek  Rome 
of  the  East.  In  ao.  529  Justinian  put  forth  an  edict  by  which 
the  schools  of  heathen  philosophy  were  formally  closed.  The 
act  had  at  least  a  symbolical  meaning.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  supposition  that  such  assumed  landmarks  in  political 
or  literary  history  always  mark  a  definite  transition  from  one 
order  of  things  to  another.  But  it  is  practically  convenient, 
,  to  1 


BtBttOGRAr-HY.— The  first  attempt  at  a  connected  history  of 
Greek  literature  was  the  monumental  and  still  indispensably  work 
of  J.  A.  Fabricius  (14  vols.,  1705-1728;  new  ed.  in  12  vol*,  by 
G.  C.  Harless,  1790-1809);  this  was  followed  by  F.  Sertoli's  Hut. 
it  la  litliralurt  grecqut  (1813).  Both  these  works  begin  with  the 
earliest  times  and  go  down  to  the  btest  period  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Of  more  modern  and  recrnt  worts  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  G.  Bcmhardy,  Grundriss  der  rrieckisthen  Liter  slur 

'  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  by  R.  Volkmaun. 


(1836-1845:  4th  ed.,  1876-1880;  5th 
1892),  chiefly  confined  to  the  poets; 


C.  O.  MUllcr.  H  islory  of  Creek 
Literature  (unfinished),  written  for  the  London  Society  lor  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  published  in  English  in  1840, 
the  translation  being  by  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  and  I.  W.  Donaldvon 

of  the  By/antine  period 
for  the  edition' of  1858;  the  German  text  was  nublithcd  by  E. 


(the  latter  completed  the  work  to  the  end 


Mailer  in  1841;  4th  ed.  by  E.  Hcitz,  J882-1884);  W.  Mure,  Crttiial 
Hnlory  of  the  Lantuate  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  (1850- 
1857):  T.  BcrKk.  Crier  Aim  *r  Literalurteukichte  (1872-1*94.  vots. 
2.  1,  ed.  C.  Hinrich*.  vol.  4  by  R.  Peppmullcr)  containing  epos. 
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lyric,  drama  down  to  Euripides,  and  the  beginning*  of  prose ;  R. 
Nicolai,  Griexkiseke  Lileraturreschiekle  (2nd  cd.,  1873-1878).  useful 
for  bibliography,  hut  in  other  respe*  11  unsatisfactory ;  J.  P,  Mahalfy, 
Hist,  of  Classical  Greek  Lilctaturt  (4th  cd.,  1903) ;  A.  and  M .  Croiset, 
Hist,  de  la  literature  trecque  (1887-1809,  and  ed.  1896);  W. 
Christ,  Ceschichtt  der  rrieckiscken  Liter  at  ur  bis  auf  die  Zrit  Justinians 
(4th  cd.,  1905;  5th  cd.,  pt.  i.,  by  O.  Stahlin  and  W.  Schmid,  1908), 

afar  the  most  serviceable  handbook  for  the  student.  F.  Susemihl's 
tkiekte  der  trieckiscken  Littratur  in  der  Alexandrinentil  (1891- 
1802)  is  especially  valuable  for  its  notes.  Of  smaller  manuals  the 
following  will  be  found  most  useful:  G.  G.  Murray,  History  of 
Aneitnt  Creek  Literature  (1897);  F.  B.  Jcvons,  History  of  Grttk 
Literature  (3rd  ed.,  1900)  down  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes;  A.  and 
M.  Croiset.  Manuel  d'kisl.  de  la  UtUrature  trtcque  (1900;  Eng.  trans., 
by  G.  F.  Hcffelbowcr,  N.Y..  1904);  also  the  general  sketches  by 
U.  von  Wilamowitz-MAllcndorrT  in  Die  Kultur  der  Gettmoart,  i.  8 
(1905),  by  A.  Gerckc  in  the  Sammlung  Gfischcn  (Leipzig,  2nd  ed., 
1905),  and  by  R.  C.  Jcbb  in  Companion  to  Grttk  Studies  (Cambridge, 
1905).  Other  works  generally  connected  with  the  subject  are: 
E.  Hubner,  Bibliographic  der  klassisehen  Alterlumr&issensckofl 
(2nd  cd.,  1889),  pp.  161-171 ;  W.  Engelmann,  Bibliotheta  striptorum 
elassicorum  (8th  ed.,  by  E.  Prcuss,  1880):  J.  B.  Mayor,  Guide  to 
tke  Ckoitt  of  Classical  Books  (1896),  p.  66;  W.  Kroll.  Die  Alter- 
tumneissenschaft  im  letsten  Vierteljahrkundtrt  iSjs-iqoo  (1905), 
p.  465  foil.;  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (1906- 
190.S);  "  Bibliotheca  philologka  cusaica,"  in  C,  Bursian's  Jahrts- 
bench!  fiber  die  Forlsckrille  der  ktastiuhin  Altertumnnssenschafl; 
articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencydopadit  der  klassiscken  Altcr- 
lumswiismschaft  ( 1 894— ) .  (R  C.  J . ;  X.) 

II.  Byzantine  Literature 

By  "Byzantine  literature"  is  generally  meant  the  literature, 
written  in  Greek,  of  the  so-called  Byzantine  period.  There  is  no 
justification  whatever  for  the  inclusion  of  Latin  works 
lloa"  of  the  time  of  the  East  Roman  empire.  The  close  of 
the  Byzantine  period  is  clearly  marked  by  the  year 
1453,  at  which  date,  with  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
peculiar  culture  and  literary  life  of  the  Byzantines  came  to  an 
end.  It  is  only  as  regards  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  period 
that  any  doubts  exist.  There  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  dating 
it  from  Justinian,  as  was  formerly  often  done.  In  surveying  the 
whole  development  of  the  political,  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
life  and  of  the  general  culture  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  particu- 
larly of  its  eastern  portion,  we  arrive,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  actual  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  new  era — 
i.e.  the  Christian-Byzantine,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pagan- 
Greek  and  Pagan- Roman— falls  within  the  reign  of  Constantinc 
the  Great.  By  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital  city  of  Con- 
stantinople (which  lay  amid  Greek  surroundings)  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  faith  as  the  state  religion,  Con- 
stantinc finally  broke  with  the  Roman-Pagan  tradition,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian-Byzantine  period  of  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  in  the  department  of  language,  so  closely 
allied  with  that  of  literature,  the  4th  century  marks  a  new  epoch. 
About  this  time  occurred  the  final  disappearance  of  a  character- 
istic of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  important  alike  in  poetry 
and  in  rhythmic  prose,  the  difference  of  "  quantity."  Its  place 
was  henceforth  taken  by  the  accent,  which  became  a  determining 
principle  in  poetry,  as  well  as  for  the  rhythmic  conclusion  of  the 
prose  sentence.  Thus  the  transition  from  the  old  musical 
language  to  a  modern  conversational  idiom  was  complete. 
The  reign  of  Constantinc  the  Great  undoubtedly  marks  the 
of  a  new  period  in  the  most  important  spheres  of 
national  life,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  most  of 
them  ancient  tradition  long  continued  to  exercise  an 
influence.  Sudden  breaches  of  continuity  arc  less 
common  in  the  general  culture  and  literary  life  of  the 
world  than  in  its  political  or  ecclesiastical  development.  This 
is  true  of  the  transition  from  pagan  antiquity  to  the  Christian 
middle  ages.  Many  centuries  passed  before  the  final  victory  of 
the  new  religious  ideas  and  the  new  spirit  in  public  and  private 
intellectual  and  moral  life.  The  last  noteworthy  remnants  of 
paganism  disappeared  as  late  as  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  The 
last  great  educational  establishment  which  rested  upon  pagan 
foundations— the  university  of  Athens— was  not  abolished  till 
a.d.  559.  The  Hellenizing  of  the  scat  of  empire  and  of  the  state, 
which  was  essential  to  the  independent  development  o(  Byzantine 


literature,  proceeds  yet  more  slowly.  The  first  purely  Greek 
emperor  was  Tiberius  II.  (578-582);  but  the  complete  Hellen- 
izing of  the  character  of  the  state  had  not  been  accomplished 
until  the  7th  century.  We  shall,  therefore,  regard  the  period 
from  the  4th  to  the  7th  century  as  that  of  the  transition  between 
ancient  times  and  the  middle  ages.  This  period  coincides  with 
the  rise  of  a  new  power  in  the  world's  history — Islam.  But 
though,  in  this  transitional  period,  the  old  and  the  new  elements 
are  both  to  a  large  extent  present  and  are  often  inextricably 
interwoven,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  new  elements  are,  both  as 
regards  their  essential  force  and  their  influence  upon  the  succeed- 
ing period,  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  the  decrepit  and 
mostly  artificial  survivals  of  the  antique. 

In  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  character  of  Byzantine 
literature  and  its  distinctive  peculiarities,  in  contradistinction 
to  ancient  Greek,  it  is  imperative  to  examine  the  great  Mixra 
difference  between  the  civilizations  that  produced  cimracter 
them.   The  Byzantine  did  not  possess  the  homo-  tBy 
geneous,  organically  constructed  system  of  the  ancient  ^JJ^ 
civilization,  but  was  the  outcome  of  an  amalgamation 
of  which  Hellenism  formed  the  basis.   For.  although  the  Latin 
character  of  the  empire  was  at  first  completely  I 
after  its  final  division  in  395,  yet  the  dominam 
in  the  Eastern  empire  gradually  led  to  the  Hellenizing  of  the 
state.   The  last  great  act  of  the  Latin  tradition  was  the  codifica- 
tion, in  the  Latin  language,  of  the  law  by  Justinian  (527—565). 
But  it  is  significant  that  the  Novels  of  Justinian  were  composed 
partly  in  Greek,  as  were  all  the  laws  of  the  succeeding  period. 
Of  the  emperors  in  the  centuries  following  Justinian,  many  of 
course  were  foreigners,  Isaurians,  Armenians  and  others;  but  in 
language  and  education  they  were  all  Greeks.    In  the  last  five 
centuries  of  the  empire,  under  the 
court  and  state  arc  purely  Greek. 

In  spite  of  the  dominant  position  of  Greek  in  the  Eastern 
empire,  a  linguistic  and  national  uniformity  such  as  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  old  Latin  Imptrium  Roman  urn  never  existed 
there.  In  the  West,  with  the  expansion  of  Rome's  political 
supremacy,  the  Latin  language  and  Latin  culture  were  every- 
where introduced — first  into  the  non-Latin  provinces  of  Italy, 
later  into  Spain,  Gaul  and  North  Africa,  and  at  last  -even  into 
Certain  parts  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  Latinizing  was  so 
thorough  that  it  weathered  all  storms,  and,  in  the  countries 
affected  by  it,  was  the  parent  of  new  and  vigorous  nationalities, 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Rumanians. 
Only  in  Africa  did  "  Laiinism  "  fail  to  take  root  permanently. 
From  the  6th  century  that  province  relapsed  into  the  hands  of 
the  native  barbarians  and  of  the  immigrant  Arabs,  and  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  influences  (which  had  grown  in  strength 
during  the  period  of  the  Eastern  empire)  were,  together  with 
Christianity,  swept  away  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  Hellenizing  of  the  political 
system  of  the  Eastern  empire  would  have  likewise  entailed  the 
Hellenizing  of  the  non-Greek  portions  of  the  empire.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case;  for  all  the  conditions  precedent 
to  such  a  development  were  wanting.  The  non-Greek  portions 
of  the  Eastern  empire  were  not,  from  the  outset,  gradually 
incorporated  into  the  state  from  a  Greek  centre,  as  were  the 
provinces  in  the  West  from  a  Latin  centre.  They  had  been 
acquired  in  the  old  period  of  the  homogeneous  Latin  Imptrium. 
In  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  division  of  the  empire, 
the  idea  of  Hellenizing  the  Eastern  provinces  could  not  take 
root,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Latin  was  retained,  at  least  in 
principle,  as  the  state  language.  During  the  later  centuries, 
in  the  non-Greek  parts,  centrifugal  tendencies  and  the  destructive 
inroads  of  barbarians  began  on  all  sides;  and  the  government 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  all  but  impossible  task  of 
preserving  the  political  unity  of  the  empire  to  entertain  seriously 
the  wider  aim  of  an  assimilation  of  language  and  culture, 
over,  the  Greeks  did  not  possess  that  enormous  political  1 
and  force  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  assimilate  foreign  races; 
and,  finally,  they  were  confronted  by  sturdy  Oriental,  mostly 
Semitic,  peoples,  who  were  by  no  means  so  easy  to  subjugate  as 
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were  the  racially  related  inhabitant*  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Their 
imjxjtcnce  against  the  peoples  of  the  East  will  be  still  less  hardly 
judged  if  we  remember  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  even 
the  Romans  were  within  a  short  period  driven  back  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  North  African  Semites  who  for  centuries  had 
subjected  to  an  apparently  thorough  process  of  Latin- 


•  The  influence  of  Greek  culture  then,  was  very  slight;  how 
little  indeed  it  penetrated  into  the  oriental  mind  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  after  the  violent  Arab  invasion  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Copts  and  Syrians  were  able 
to  retain  their  language  and  their  national  characteristics, 
while  Greek  culture  almost  completely  disappeared.  The  one 
great  instance  of  assimilation  of  foreign  nationalities  by  the 
Greeks  is  the  Hellenizing  of  the  Slavs,  who  from  the  6th  century 
had  migrated  into  central  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese.  All 
other  non-Greek  tribes  of  any  importance  which  came,  whether 
for  longer  or  for  shorter  periods,  within  the  sphere  of  the  Eastern 
empire  and  its  civilization — such  as  the  Copts,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Georgians.  Rumanians,  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Albanians 
— one  and  all  retained  their  nationality  and  language.  The 
complete  Latinizing  of  the  West  has,  accordingly,  no  counterpart 
in  a  similar  Hellenizing  of  the  East.  This  is  clearly  shown  during 
the  Byzantine  period  in  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Every- 
where in  the  West,  even  among  the  non-Romanized  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Irish  and  Germans,  Latin  maintained  its  position  in  the 
church  services  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system;  down  to  the  Reformation  the  church  remained  a 
complete  organic  unity.  In  the  East,  at  the  earliest  period  of 
its  conversion  to  Christianity,  several  foreign  tongues  competed 
with  Greek,  ie.  Syrian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Gothic, 
Old  Bulgarian  and  others.  The  sacred  books  were  translated 
into  these  languages  and  the  church  services  were  held  in  them 
and  not  in  Greek.  One  noticeable  effect  of  this  linguistic  division 
in  the  church  was  the  formation  of  various  sects  and  national 
churches  (cf.  the  Coptic  Nestorians,  the  Syrian  Monophysilcs, 
the  Armenian  and.  in  more  recent  times,  the  Slavonic  national 
churches).  The  Church  of  the  West  was  characterized  by 
uniformity  in  language  and  in  constitution.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  parallel  to  the  multiplicity  of  languages  developed  also 
a  corresponding  variety  of  doctrine  and  constitution. 

Though  the  character  of  Byzantine  culture  is  mainly  Greek, 
and  Byzantine  literature  is  attached  by  countless  threads  to 
Wom  ancient  Greek  literature,  yet  the  Roman  element 
Mmm*  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  it.  The  whole  political 
character  of  the  Byzantine  empire  is,  despite  its 
Greek  form  and  colouring,  genuinely  Roman.  Legislation  and 
administration,  the  military  and  naval  traditions,  are  old  Roman 
work,  and  as  such,  apart  from  immaterial  alterations,  they 
continued  to  exist  and  operate,  even  when  the  state  in  head  and 
limbs  had  become  Greek.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  bow  strong 
was  the  political  conception  of  the  Roman  state  (Sfaattgedankt), 
and  with  what  tenacity  it  held  its  own,  even  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  down  to  the  latter  days  of  the  empire.  The 
Greeks  even  adopted  the  name  "  Romans,"  which  gradually 
became  so  closely  identified  with  them  as  to  supersede  the  name 
"  Hellenes  ";  and  thus  a  political  was  gradually  converted  into 
an  ethnographical  and  linguistic  designation.  Rkomaun  was 
the  most  common  popular  term  for  Greeks  during  the  Turkish 
period,  and  remains  so  still.  The  old  glorious  name  "  Hellene  " 
was  u«d  under  the  empire  and  even  during  the  middle  ages 
in  a  contemptuous  sense — "  Heathen  " — and  has  only  in  quite 
times,  on  the  format ioo  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Hellas," 
artificially  revived.  The  vast  organization  of  the  Roman 
1  system  could  not  but  exercise  in  various  ways  a  profound 
Byzantine  civilization;  and  it  often  seemed 
as  if  Roman  political  principles  had  educated  and  nerved  the 
unpolitical  Greek  people  to  great  political  enterprise.  Tile 
Roman  influence  has  left  distinct  traces  in  the  Greek  language-, 
Greek  of  the  Byzantine  and  modern  period  is  rich  in  Latin 
terms  for  conceptions  connected  with  the  departments  of  justice, 
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"  barbarisms  "  were  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  were  replaced 
by  Greek  periphrases. 

But  by  far  the  most  momentous  and  rtdical  change  wrought 
on  the  old  Hellenism  was  effected  by  Christianity;  and  yet 
the  transition  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means  so  abrupt  as 
one  might  be  led  to  believe  by  comparing  the  Pagan- 
Hellenic  culture  of  Plato's  day  with  the  Christian- 
Byiantine  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  For  the  path  had  been 
most  effectually  prepared  for  the  new  religion  by  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  ancient  belief  in  the  gods,  by  the  humane  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,  and,  finally,  by  the  mystic  intellectual  tendencies 
of  Ncoplatonism.  Moreover,  in  many  respects  Christianity  met 
paganism  halfway  by  adapting  itself  to  popular  usages  and 
ideas  and  by  adopting  important  parts  of  the  pagan  literature. 
The  whole  educational  system  especially,  even  in  Christian  times, 
was  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  based  almost  entirely  on  the 
methods  and  material  inherited  from  paganism.  Next  to  the 
influences  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity,  that  of  the  East  was  of 
importance  in  developing  the  Byzantine  civilization,  and  in 
lending  Byzantine  literature  its  distinctive  character. 
Much  that  was  oriental  in  the  Eastern  empire  dates  &»«<. 
back  to  ancient  times,  notably  to  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  successors.  Since  the  Greeks  bad 
at  that  period  Hellenized  the  East  to  the  widest  extent,  and 
had  already  founded  everywhere  flourishing  cities,  they  them- 
selves fell  under  the  manifold  influences  of  the  soil  they  occupied. 
In  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor  as  far  inland 
as  Mesopotamia,  Greek  and  oriental  characteristics  were  often 
blended.  In  respect  of  the  wealth  and  the  long  duration  of 
its  Greek  intellectual  life,  Egypt  stands  supreme.  It  covers 
a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  down  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  {kj>. 
643).  The  real  significance  of  Egyptian  Hellenism  during 
this  long  period  can  be  properly  estimated  only  if  a  practical 
attempt  be  made  to  eliminate  from  the  history  of  Greek  literature 
and  science  in  pagan  and  in  Christian  times  all  that  owed  its 
origin  to  the  land  of  the  Nile.  The  soil  of  Egypt  proved  itself 
especially  productive  of  Greek  literature  under  the  Cross  (Origcn, 
Athanasius,  Alius,  Synesius),  in  the  same  way  as  the  soil  of 
North  Africa  was  productive  of  Latin  literature  (Tcrtullian, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Augustine).  Monastic  life,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristic  elements  of  Christian-Byzantine 
civilization,  had  its  birth  in  Egypt. 

Syria  and  Palestine  came  under  the  influence  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion at  a  later  date  than  Egypt.  In  these,  Greek  literature  and 
culture  attained  their  highest  development  between  the  3rd  and 
the  8th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Antioch  rose  to  great 
influence,  owing  at  first  to  its  pagan  school  of  rhetoric  and 
later  to  its  Christian  school  of  exegesis.  Gaza  was  renowned  for 
its  school  of  rhetoric;  Bcrytus  for  its  academy  of  law.  It  is 
no  mere  accident  that  sacred  poetry,  aesthetically  the  most 
valuable  class  of  Byzantine  literature,  was  born  in  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

In  Asia  Minor,  the  cities  of  Tarsus,  Caesarea,  Nicaea,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Nicopolis,  &c,  were  all  influential  centres  of  Greek 
culture  and  literature.  For  Instance,  the  three  great  fathers 
of  Cappadocia,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzua 
all  belonged  to  Asia  Minor. 

If  all  the  greater  Greek  authors  of  the  first  eight  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  i.e.  the  period  of  the  complete  development 
of  Byzantine  culture,  be  classified  according  to  the  countries 
of  their  birth,  the  significant  fact  becomes  evident  that  nine- 
tenths  come  from  the  African  and  Asiatic  districts,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  opened  up  only  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  only  one-tenth  from  European  Greece.  In  other  words, 
the  old  original  European  Greece  was,  under  the  emperors, 
completely  outstripped  in  intellectual  productive  force  by  the 
newly  founded  African  and  Asiatic  Greece.  This  huge  tide 
of  conquest  which  surged  from  Greece  over  African  and  Syrian 
territories  occupied  largely  by  foreign  races  and  ancient 
civilizations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fraught  with  serious  con- 
fer the  Greeks  themselves.  The  experience  of  the 
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Romans  in  their  conquest  of  Greece  (Graecia  capia  ferum  tutorem 
cepit)  repeated  itself  in  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Greece, 
though  to  a  minor  extent  and  in  a  different  way.  The  whole 
literature  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  cannot,  despite 
its  international  and  cosmopolitan  character,  disavow  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental. soil  on  which  it  was  nourished.  Yet  the 
growth  of  too  strong  a  local  colouring  in  its  literature  was 
repressed,  partly  by  the  checks  imposed  by  ancient  Greek 
tradition,  partly  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  reconciled 
all  na'tional  distinctions.  Even  more  clearly  and  unmistakably 
is  Oriental  influence  shown  in  the  province  of  Byzantine  art, 
as  Joseph  Strzygowski  has  conclusively  proved. 

The  greater  portion  of  Greek  literature  from  the  close  of 
ancient  times  down  to  the  threshold  of  modern  history  was 
LMUfutg*.  written  in  a  language  identical  in  its  principal  features 
with  the  common  literary  language,  the  so-called 
Koinl,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Alexandrian  age.  This  is  the 
literary  form  of  Greek  as  a  universal  language,  though  a  form 
that  scintillates  with  many  facets,  from  an  almost  Attic  diction 
down  to  one  that  approaches  the  language  of  everyday  life 
such  as  we  have,  for  instance,  in  the  New  Testament.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows  that  this  stable  literary 
language  cannot  always  have  remained  a  language  of  ordinary 
life.  For,  like  every  living  tongue,  the  vernacular  Greek  continu- 
ally changed  in  pronunciation  and  form,  as  well  as  in  vocabulary 
and  grammar,  and  thus  the  living  language  surely  and  gradually 
separated  itself  from  the  rigid  written  language.  This  gulf  was, 
moreover,  considerably  widened  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
took  place  in  the  written  language  a  retrograde  movement, 
the  so-called  "  Atticism."  Introduced  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  in  the  ist  century  before  Christ,  this  linguistic- 
literary  fashion  attained  its  greatest  height  in  the  and  century 
AJ>.,  but  still  continued  to  flourish  in  succeeding  centuries,  and, 
indirectly,  throughout  the  whole  Byzantine  period.  It  is  true 
that  it  often  seemed  as  though  the  living  language  would  be 
gradually  introduced  into  literature;  for  several  writers,  such 
as  the  chronicler  Malalas  in  the  6th  century,  Leontius  of  Ncapolis 
(the  author  of  Lives  of  Saints)  in  the  7th  century,  the  chronicler 
Thcophanes  at  the  beginning  of  the  oth  century,  and  the  emperor 
Constantinc  Porphyrogenitus  in  the  toth  century,  made  in 
their  writings  numerous  concessions  to  the  living  language. 
This  progressive  tendency  might  well  have  led,  in  the  nth  and 
nth  centuries,  to  the  founding  in  the  Greek  vernacular  of  a  new 
literary  language  similar  to  the  promising  national  languages 
and  literature  which,  at  that  period,  in  the  Romance  countries, 
developed  out  of  the  despised  popular  idiom.  In  the  case  of  the 
Byzantines,  unfortunately,  such  a  radical  change  never  took 
place.  All  attempts  in  the  direction  of  a  popular  reform  of  the 
literary  language,  which  were  occasionally  made  in  the  period 
from  the  6th  to  the  xoth  centuries,  were  in  turn  extinguished 
by  the  resuscitation  of  classical  studies,  a  movement  which, 
begun  in  the  oth  century  by  Photius  and  continued  in  the  nth 
by  P  sell  us,  attained  its  full  development  under  the  Comneni 
and  the  Palaeologi.  This  <•!»— renaissance  turned  back  the 
Literary  Language  into  the  old  ossified  forms,  as  had  previously 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Atticism  of  the  early  centuries  of 
the  empire.  In  the  West,  humanism  (so  closely  connected 
with  the  Byzantine  renaissance  under  the  Comneni  and  the 
Palaeologi)  also  artificially  reintroduced  the  "Ciceronian" 
Latin,  but  was  unable  seriously  to  endanger  the  development 
of  the  national  languages,  which  had  already  attained  to  full 
vitality.  In  Byzantium,  the  humanistic  movement  came 
prematurely,  and  crushed  the  new  language  before  it  had  fairly 
established  itself.  Thus  the  language  of  the  Byzantine  writers 
of  the  nth-isth  centuries  is  almost  Old  Greek  in  colour;  artifici- 
ally learnt  by  grammar,  lexicon  and  assiduous  reading,  it 
followed  Attic  models  more  and  more  slavishly;  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  determining  the  date  of  works,  the  paradoxical 
principle  holds  good  that  the  more  ancient  the  language,  the 
more  recent  the  author. 

Owing  to  this  artificial  return  to  ancient  Greek,  the  contrast 
that  had  long  existed  with  the  vernacular  was  now  for  the  first 


time  fully  revealed.  The  gulf  between  the  two  forms  of  language 
could  no  longer  be  bridged;  and  this  (act  found  its  expression 
in  literature  also.  While  the  vulgarizingauthors  of  the  6th- icAh 
centuries,  like  the  Latin-writing  Franks  (such  as  Gregory  of 
Tours),  still  attempted  a  compromise  between  the  language  of 
the  schools  and  that  of  conversation,  wc  meet  after  the  irth 
century  with  authors  who  freely  and  naturally  employed  the 
vernacular  in  their  literary  works.  They  accordingly  form  the 
Greek  counterpart  of  the  oldest  writers  in  Italian,  French  and 
other  Romance  languages.  That  they  could  not  succeed  like 
their  Roman  colleagues,  and  always  remained  the  pariahs  of 
Greek  literature,  is  due  to  the  all-powerful  philological-anti- 
quarian tendency  which  existed  under  the  Comneni  and  the 
Palaeologi.  Yet  once  more  did  the  vernacular  attempt  to  assert 
its  literary  rights,  i.t.  in  Crete  and  some  other  islands  in  the 
i6lh  and  17th  centuries.  But  this  attempt  also  was  foiled  by 
the  classical  reaction  of  the  toth  century.  Hence  it  comes  about 
that  Greek  literature  even  in  the  20th  century  employs  gram- 
matical forms  which  were  obsolete  long  before  the  toth  century. 
Thus  the  Greeks,  as  regards  their  literary  language,  came  into 
aculdt  sac  similar  to  that  in  which  certain  rigidly  conservative 
Oriental  nations  find  themselves,  e.g.  the  Arabs  and  Chinese,  who, 
not  possessing  a  literary  language  suited  to  modern  requirements, 
have  to  content  themselves  with  the  dead  Old-Arabic  or  the 
ossified  Mandarin  language.  The  divorce  of  the  written  and 
spoken  languages  is  the  most  prominent  and  also  the  most  fatal 
heritage  that  the  modern  Greeks  have  received  from  tbeir 
Byzantine  forefathers. 

The  whole  Byzantine  intellectual  life,  like  that  of  the  Western 
medieval  period,  is  dominated  by  theological  interests, 
accordingly,  in  literature  too,  occupies  the  chief  place, 
in  regard  to  both  quantity  and  quality.  Next  to  it 
comes  the  writing  of  history,  which  the  Byzantines 
cultivated  with  great  conscientiousness  until  after 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  All  other  kinds  of  prose  writing, 
e.g.  in  geography,  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  the  technical  sciences, 
were  comparatively  neglected,  and  such  works  are  of  value  for 
the  most  part  only  in  so  far  as  they  preserve  and  interpret  old 
material.  In  poetry,  again,  theology  takes  the  lead.  The  poetry 
of  the  Church  produced  works  of  high  aesthetic  merit  and  endur- 
ing value.  In  secular  poetry,  the  writing  of  epigrams  especially 
was  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  often  with  ability.  In  popular 
literature  poetry  predominates,  and  many  productions  worthy  of 
notice,  new  both  in  matter  and  in  form,  are  here  met  with. 

The  great  classical  period  of  Greek  theological  literature  is 
that  of  the  4th  century.  Various  factors  contributed  to  this 
result— some  of  them  positive,  particularly  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  official  religion 
and  the  protection  accorded  to  it  by  the  state,  others  negative, 
t\*.  the  heretical  movements,  especially  Arianism,  which  at  this 
period  arose  in  the  east  of  the  empire  and  threatened  the  unity 
of  the  doctrine  and  organization  of  the  church.  It  was  chiefly 
against  these  that  the  subtle  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  directed 
his  attacks.  The  learned  Eusebius  founded  a  new  department 
of  literature,  church  history.  In  Egypt,  Antonius  (St  Anthony) 
founded  the  Greek  monastic  system;  Syncsius  of  Cyrene,  like 
his  greater  contemporary  Augustine  in  the  West, 
both  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings  the  difficult  transition 
Plafo  to  Christ.  At  the  centre,  in  the  forefront  of  the  great 
intellectual  movement  of  this  century,  stand  the  three  great 
Cappadocians,  Basil  the  Great,  the  subtle  dogmatist,  his  brother 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  philosophically  trained  defender  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  the  distinguished 
orator  and  poet.  Closely  allied  to  them  was  St  Chrysostom, 
the  courageous  champion  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  and  of  moral 
purity.  To  modern  readers  the  greater  part  of  this  literature 
appears  strange  and  foreign;  but,  in  order  to  be  appreciated 
rightly,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  period  in 
which  it  was  produced,  a  period  stirred  to  its  depths  by  religious 
emotions.  For  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  for  their 
readers,  the  Greek  fathers  reached  the  highest  attainable; 
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interest,  nothing  so  deep  and  true,  as  the  Confusions  of  St 
Augustine,  with  which  the  poetical  autobiography  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared. 

The  glorious  bloom  of  the  4th  century  was  followed  by  a 
perceptible  decay  in  theological  intellectual  activity.  Inde- 
pendent production  was  in  succeeding  centuries  almost  solely 
prompted  by  divergent  dogmatical  views  and  heresies,  for  the 
refutation  of  which  orthodox  authors  were  impelled  to  take  up 
the  pen.  In  the  5th  and  6lh  centuries  a  more  copious  literature 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  Monopbysites,  who  maintained 
that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ;  in  the  7th  century  by 
the  Monothclites,  who  acknowledged  but  one  will  in  Christ; 
in  the  8th  century  by  the  Iconoclasts  and  by  the  new  teaching 
of  Mahomet.  One  very  eminent  theologian,  whose  importance 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times  to  estimate  aright — 
Leontius  of  Byzantium  (6th century) — was  the  first  to  introduce 
Aristotelian  definitions  into  theology,  and  may  thus  be  called 
the  first  scholastic.  In  his  works  he  attacked  the  heretics  of 
his  age,  particularly  the  Monophysites,  who  were  also  assailed 
by  his  contemporary  Anastasius  of  Anlioch.  The  chief  adver- 
saries of  the  Monothclites  were  Sophronius,  pi  triarch  of  Jerusalem 
(whose  main  importance,  however,  is  due  to  his  work  in  other 
fields,  in  hagiogr.ipby  and  bomiktics),  Maximus  the  Confessor, 
and  Anastasius  SinaJtes,  who  also  composed  an  interpretation 
of  the  HauOmeron  in  twelve  books.  Among  writers  in  the 
departments  of  critical  interpretation  and  asceticism  in  this 
period  must  be  enumerated  Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  devoted 
himself  principally  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament; 
Johannes  Climax  (6th  century),  named  afteT  his  much-read 
ascetic  work  Klimax  (Jacob's  ladder);  and  Johannes  Moschus 
(d.  610),  whose  chief  work  Leimon  ("  spiritual  pasture  ")  describes 
monastic  life  in  the  form  of  statements  and  narratives  of  their 
experiences  by  monks  themselves.  The  last  great  heresy,  which 
shook  the  Greek  Church  to  its  very  foundations,  the  Iconoclast 
movement,  summoned  tothe  fray  the  last  great  Greek  theologian, 
John  of  Damascus  (Johannes  Damascenus).  Yet  his  chief  merit 
lies  not  so  much  in  bis  polemical  speeches  against  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  in  his  much  admired  but  over-refined  poetry,  as  in  his  great 
dogmatic  work,  The  Fountain  of  Knowledge,  which  contains  the 
first  comprehensive  exposition  of  Christian  dogma.  It  has 
remained  the  standard  work  on  Greek  theology  down  to  the 
present  day.  Just  as  the  internal  development  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  all  essentials  reached  its  limit  with  the  Iconoclasts, 
so  also  its  productive  intellectual  activity  ceased  with  John  of 
Damascus.  Such  theological  works  as  were  subsequently 
produced,  consisted  mostly  in  the  interpretation  and  revision 
of  old  materials.  An  cxt  rcmcly  copious,  but  unfruitful ,  literature 
wa?  produced  by  the  disputes  about  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches.  Of  a  more  independent  character  is  the 
literature  which  in  the  14th  century  centred  round  the  dissensions 
of  the  Hesychasts. 

Among  theologiansafterjohnof  Damascus  must  be  mentioned: 
the  emperor  Leo  VI.,  the  Wise  (866-911),  who  wrote  numerous 
homilies  and  church  hymns,  and  Theodoras  of  Studium  (750- 
826),  who  in  his  numerous  writings  affords  us  instructive  glimpses 
of  monastic  life.  Pre-eminent  stands  the  figure  of  the  patriarch 
Phot i us.  Yet  his  importance  consists  less  in  his  writings,  which 
often,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  lack  independence  of  thought 
and  judgment,  than  in  his  activity  as  a  prince  of  the  church. 
For  he  it  was  who  carried  the  differences  which  had  already 
repeatedly  arisen  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  to  a  point 
at  which  reconciliation  was  impossible,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  preparing  the  way  for  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  accomplished  in  1054  under  the  patriarch 
Micnaei  Cerularius.  In  the  nth  century  the  polyhistor  Michael 
Psflim  also  wrote  polemics  against  the  Euchilcs,  among  whom 
the  Syrian  Gnosis  was  reviving.  All  literature,  including 
theology,  experienced  a  considerable  revival  under  the  Comneni. 
In  the  reign  of  Alexius  I.  Comnenus  (ioRt-1118),  Euthymius 
Zigubcnus  wrote  his  great  dogmatic  work,  the  Dogmatic  Panoply, 
which,  like  The  Fountain  of  Knowledge  of  John  of  Damascus  in 
earlier  times,  was  partly  positive,  furnishing  an  armoury  of 


theology,  partly  negative  and  directed  against  the  sects.  In 
addition  to  attacking  the  dead  and  buried  doctrines  of  the 
Monothelites,  Iconoclasts,  4c,  to  fight  which  was  at  this  time 
a  mere  tilting  at  windmills,  Zigabenus  also  carried  on  a  polemic 
against  the  heretics  of  his  own  day,  the  Armenians,  Bogomils 
and  Saracens.  Zigabenus's  Panoply  was  continued  and  enlarged 
a  century  later  by  the  historian  Nicetas  Acominatus,  who 
published  it  under  the  title  Treasure  of  Orthodoxy.  To  the 
writings  against  ancient  heresies  were  next  added  a  flood  of 
tracts,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  "  against  the  Latins,"  i.e.  against 
the  Roman  Church,  and  among  their  authors  must  also  be 
enumerated  an  emperor,  the  gifted  Theodore  II.  Lascaris  (1*54- 
1 J58).  The  chief  champion  of  the  union  with  the  Roman  Church 
was  the  learned  Johannes  Beccus  (patriarch  of  Constantinople 
1 275-1 282).  Of  bis  opponents  by  far  the  most  eminent  was 
Gregory  of  Cyprus,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  patriarchal  throne. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  fortunes  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  parties 
are  reflected  in  the  occupation  of  the  patriarchal  throne.  The 
battles  round  the  question  of  the  union,  which  were  waged  with 
southern  passion,  were  for  a  while  checked  by  the  dissensions 
aroused  by  the  mystic  tendency  of  the  Hesychasts.  The  impetus 
to  this  great  literary  movement  was  given  by  the  monk  Barlaam, 
a  native  of  Calabria,  who  came  forward  in  Constantinople  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Latins  and  was  in  1339  entrusted  by  Andronicus 
III.  with  a  mission  to  Pope  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon.  He 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Hesychasts,  and  attacked  them 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Among  those  who  shared  his  views 
are  conspicuous  the  historian  Niccphorus  Gregoras  and  Grcgorius 
Acindynus,  the  latter  of  whom  closely  followed  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  his  writings.  In  fact  the  struggle  against  the  Hesychasts  was 
essentially  a  struggle  between  sober  western  scholasticism  and 
d  reamy  Graeco-Oriental  mysticism.  On  the  side  of  the  Hesychasts 
fought  Grrgorius  Palamas,  who  tried  to  give  a  dogmatic  founda- 
tion to  the  mysticism  of  the  Hesychasts,  Cabasilas,  and  the 
emperor  John  VI.  Cantacuzenus  who,  after  his  deposition, 
sought,  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  a  monastery,  consolation  in 
theological  studies,  and  in  his  literary  works  refuted  the  Jews 
and  the  Mahommcdans.  For  the  greatest  Byzantine  "  apologia  " 
against  Islamism  we  are  indebted  to  an  emperor,  Manuel  II. 
Palacologus  (1391-1425),  who  by  learned  discussions  tried  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  martial  prowess  shown  by  the 
Byzantines  in  their  struggle  with  the  Turks.  On  the  whole, 
theological  literature  was  in  the  last  century  of  the  empire 
almost  completely  occupied  with  the  struggles  for  and  against 
the  union  with  Rome.  The  reason  lay  in  the  political  conditions. 
The  emperors  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  without  the  aid 
of  the  West  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  stand  their  ground 
against  the  Turks,  the  vanguard  of  the  armies  of  the  Crescent; 
while  the  majority  of  Byzantine  theolocians  feared  that  the 
assistance  of  the  West  would  force  the  Greeks  to  unite  with 
Rome,  and  thereby  to  forfeit  their  ecclesiastical  independence. 
Considering  the  supremacy  of  the  t  bcological  party  in  Byzantium, 
it  was  but  natural  that  religious  considerations  should  gain  the 
day  over  political;  and  this  was  the  view  almost  universally 
held  by  the  Byzantines  in  tbe  later  centuries  of  the  empire; 
in  the  words  of  the  chronicler  Ducas:  "  it  is  better  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  Turks  than  into  those  of  the  Franks."  The 
chief  opponent  of  the  union  was  Marcus  Eugcnicus,  metropolitan 
of  Ephesus,  who,  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439,  denounced 
the  union  with  Rome  accomplished  by  John  VIII.  Paiaeologus. 
Conspicuous  there  among  the  partisans  of  tbe  union,  by  reason 
of  his  erudition  and  general  literary  merit,  was  Bessarion,  after- 
wards cardinal,  whose  chief  activity  already  falls  under  tbe 
head  of  Graeco-ltalian  humanism. 

Hagiography,  i.e.  the  literature  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs 
and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  forms  an  independent  group  and 
one  comparatively  unaffected  by  dogmatic  struggles.  „ 
The  main  interest  centres  here  round  the  objects  graptf 
described,  the  personalities  of  the  martyrs  and  saints 
themselves.  The  authors,  on  the  other  hand— the  Acts  of  Ike 
Martyrs  are  mostly  anonymous— keep  more  in  the  background 
than  in  other  branches  of  literature.   The  man  whose  name  is 
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mainly  identified  with  Greek  hagiography,  Symeon  Metaphrastes, 
is  important  not  as  an  original  author,  but  only  as  an  editor. 
Symeon  revised  in  the  toth  century,  according  to  the  rhetorical 
and  linguistic  principles  of  his  day,  numerous  old  Acts  of  (he 
Martyrs,  and  incorporated  them  in  a  collection  consisting  of 
several  volumes,  which  was  circulated  in  innumerable  copies, 
and  thus  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  older  original  texts. 
These  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  in  point  of  time,  are  anterior  to  our 
period;  but  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  the  greater  portion  belong 
to  Byzantine  literature.  They  began  with  biographies  of  monks 
distinguished  for  their  saintly  living,  such  as  were  used  by 
Palladius  about  420  in  his  Historicr  La usiaca.  The  most  famous 
work  of  this  description  is  that  by  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
vis.  the  biography  of  St  Anthony,  the  founder  of  monachism. 
In  the  6tb  century  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  wrote  several  lives  of 
saints,  distinguished  by  a  simple  and  straightforward  style. 
More  expert  than  any  one  else  in  reproducing  the  naive  popular 
style  was  Leontius  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus  who,  In  the  7U1  century, 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  life  of  St  John  the  Merciful,  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  which  is  very  remarkable  as  illustrating 
the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  time.  From  the 
DODular  Lives  of  Saints,  which  for  the  reading  Dubtic  of  the 
middle  ages  formed  the  chief  substitute  for  modern  "  belles 
lettrcs,"  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  transition  to  the  religious  novel. 
The  most  famous  work  of  this  class  is  the  history  of  Baslaam 

AND  JOSAPHAT  (q.V.). 

The  religious  poetry  of  the  Greeks  primarily  suffered  from 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  Greek  form,  which  was  fatal  to 
original  development.  The  oldest  work  of  this  class  is 
the  hymn,  composed  in  anapaestic  monometcrs  and 
dimeters,  which  was  handed  down  in  the  manuscripts 
with  the  Paedagogus  of  Cement  of  Alexandria  (d.  about  215), 
but  was  probably  not  his  work.  The  next  piece  of  this  class 
is  the  famous  "  Maidens'  Song  "  in  the  Banquet  of  St  Methodius 
(d.  about  311),  in  which  many  striking  violations  of  the  old 
rules  of  quantity  are  already  apparent.  More  faithful  to  the 
tradition  of  the  schools  was  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  But,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  generally  employed  antiquated  versification 
and  very  erudite  language,  his  poems  failed  to  reach  the  people 
or  to  find  a  place  in  the  services  of  the  church.  Just  as  Utile 
could  the  artificial  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  composed  by  the 
younger  ApoUinaris,  or  the  subtle  poems  of  Synesius,  become 
popular.  It  became  more  and  more  patent  that,  with  the  archaic 
metre  which  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  living 
language,  no  genuine  poetry  suited  to  the  age  could  possibly  be 
produced.  Fortunately,  an  entirely  new  form  of  poetical  art 
was  discovered,  which  conferred  upon  the  Greek  people  the 
blessings  of  an  intelligible  religious  poetry — the  rhythmic  poem. 
This  no  longer  depended  on  difference  of  quantity  in  the  syllables, 
which  had  disappeared  from  the  living  language,  but  on  the 
accent.  Yet  the  transition  was  not  effected  by  the  substitution 
of  accent  for  the  old  long  syllables;  the  ancient  verse  form  was 
entirely  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead  new  and  variously  con- 
structed lines  and  strophes  were  formed.  In  the  history  of  the 
rhythmic  sacred  poetry  three  periods  are  clearly  marked— the 
preparatory  period;  that  of  the  hymns;  and  that  of  the  Canones. 
About  the  first  period  we  know,  unfortunately,  comparatively 
little.  It  appears  that  in  it  church  music  was  in  the  main  confined 
to  the  insertion  of  short  songs  between  the  Psalms  or  other 
portions  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  acclamations  of  the  congregation. 
The  oldest  rhythmic  songs  date  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus — 
his  "  Maidens'  Song  "  and  his  "  Evening  Hymn."  Church 
poetry  reached  its  highest  expression  in  the  second  period,  in 
the  gr.*nd  development  of  the  hymns,  ix.  lengthy  songs  compris- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  similarly  constructed  strophes,  each 
connected  with  the  next  in  acrostic  fashion.  Hymnology, 
again,  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century  with  Romanos,  who  in  the  great  number  and  excellence 
of  his  hymns  dominated  this  species  of  poetry,  as  Homer  did 
the  Greek  epic.  From  this  period  dates,  moreover,  the  most 
famous  song  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  so-called  Acalkistus,  an 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  has 


sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been  attributed  to  the  patriarch 
Scrgius. 

Church  poetry  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  characterized  by  as 
increase  in  artistic  finish  and  a  falling  off  in  poetical 
with  the  composition  of  the  Canones,  songs  artfully 
built  up  out  of  eight  or  nine  lyrics,  all  differently 
constructed.  Andreas,  archbishop  of  Crete  (c.  650-7J0),  B 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  this  new  class  of  song, 
work,  "  the  great  Canon,"  comprises  no  less  than  a  50 1 
The  most  celebrated  writers  of  Canones  are  John  of  Damascus 
and  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  both  of  whom  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  8th  century.  The  "  vulgar  "  simplicity  of  Romanes 
was  regarded  by  them  as  an  obsolete  method;  they  again 
resorted  to  the  classical  style  of  Gregory -of  Nazianzus,  and  John 
of  Damascus  even  took  a  special  delight  in  the  most  elaborate 
tricks  of  expression.  In  spite  of  this,  or  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  both  he  and  Cosmas  were  much  admired  in  later  times, 
were  much  read,  and— as  was  very  necessary— much  commen- 
tated. Later,  sacred  poetry  was  more  particularly  cultivated 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Studium  at  Constantinople  by  the  abbot 
Thcodorus  and  others.  Again,  in  the  9th  century,  Joseph, "  the 
hymn-writer,"  excelled  as  a  writer  of  songs,  and,  finally,  John 
Mauropus  (nth  century),  bishop  of  Euchaita,  John  Zonaras 
(ulh  century),  and  Nicepborus  Bleminydes  (13th  century), 
were  also  distinguished  as  authors  of  sacred  poems,  tJt.  Cane  v. 
The  Basilian  Abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata  near  Rome,  founded  in 
1004,  and  still  existing,  was  also  a  nursery  of  religious  poetry. 
As  regards  the  rhythmic  church  poetry,  it  may  now  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  its  origin  was  in  the  East.  Old  Hebrew  and 
Syrian  models  mainly  stimulated  it,  and  Romanos  (q.t.)  was 
especially  influenced  by  the  metrical  homilies  of  the  great  Syrian 
father  Epbraem  (d.  about  373). 

In  profane  literature  the  writing  of  history  takes  the  first 
place,  as  regards  both  form  and  substance.  The  Greeks  have 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  history,  and  they  have 
never  omitted,'  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
existence,  to  hand  down  a  record  to  posterity.  Thus, 
they  have  produced  a  literature  extending  from  the 
Ionian  logographcrs  and  Herodotus  down  to  the  times  of 
Sultan  Mahommcd  II.  In  the  Byzantine  period  all  historical 
accounts  fall  under  one  of  two  groups,  entirely  different,  both  ia 
form  and  in  matter,  (1)  historical  works,  the  authors  of  which 
described,  as  did  most  historians  of  ancient  times,  a  period  of 
history  in  which  they  themselves  had  lived  and  moved,  or  one 
which  only  immediately  preceded  their  own  times;  and  (j) 
chronicles,  shortly  recapitulating  the  history  of  the  world.  Tins 
latter  class  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  ancient  literature.  The 
most  clearly  marked  stage  in  the  development  of  a  Christian- 
Byzantine  universal  history  was  the  chronicle  (unfortunately 
lost)  written  by  the  Hellenized  Jew,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era;  this  Mark 
began  with  the  story  of  Moses. 

Byzantine  histories  of  contemporary  events  do  not  differ 
substantially  from  ancient  historical  works,  except  in  their 
Christian  colouring.  Yet  even  this  is  often  very  faint  and  blurred 
owing  to  close  adherence  to  ancient  methods.  Apart  from  this, 
neither  a  new  style  nor  a  new  critical  method  nor  any  radically 
new  views  appreciably  altered  the  main  character  of  Byzantine 
historiography.  In  their  style  most  Byzantine  compilers  of 
contemporary  history  followed  the  beaten  track  of  older  his- 
torians, e.g.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and,  in  some  details,  abo 
Polybius.  But,  in  spite  of  their  often  excessive  tendency  to 
imitation,  they  displayed  considerable  power  in  the  delineation 
of  character  and  were  not  wanting  in  independent  judgment. 
As  regards  the  selection  of  their  matter,  they  adhered  to  the 
old  custom  of  beginning  their  narrative  where  their  predecessors 
left  off. 

The  outstripping  of  the  Latin  West  by  the  Greek  East,  which 
after  the  close  of  the  4th  century  was  a  self-evident  fact,  is 
reflected  in  historiography  also.  After  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  history  of  the  empire,  although  its  Latin  character  was 
until  the  6th  century,  was  mostly  written  by  Greeks; 
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c  t  Eunapius  (c.  400),  Olympiodorus  (e.  450),  Priscus  (c.  430), 
Malchus  (<.  490),  and  Zosimus,  the  last  pagan  historian  (c.  300), 
ail  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Zosimus,  are  unfortunately 
preserved  to  us  only  in  fragments.  Historiography  received  a 
£r?ai  impulse  in  the  6th  century.  The  powerful  Procopius  and 
Ajpthias  (>i.v ),  tinged  with  poetical  rhetoric,  described  the 
stirring  and  eventful  times  of  Justinian,  while  Thcophanes  of 
Byzantium.  Menandcr  Protector.  Johannes  of  Epiphaneia  and 
Theophylactus  of  Simoc.it ta  described  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  century.  Towards  thecloscof  I  be  6th  century  also  flourished 
tS«  Ust  independent  ecclesiastical  historian.  Evagrius,  who 
•role  the  history  of  the  church  from  431  to  503.  There  now 
foUowcd.  however,  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  production. 
Fn>ro  the  7th  to  the  toth  century  the  historical  side  is 
represented  by  a  few  chronicles,  and  it  was  not  until  the  toth 
crniury  that,  owing  to  the  revival  of  ancient  classical  studies, 
the  art  of  writing  history  showed  some  signs  of  life.  Several 
hAtcrical  works  are  associated  with  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Constant  ine  VII  Porphyrogetritus.  To  his  learned  circle  be- 
longed also  Joseph  Gencsius.  who  at  the  emperor's  instance 
compiled  the  history  of  the  period  from  813  10SS6.  A  little  work, 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  and  ethnographical 
science,  is  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Cretan 
Corsairs  (so.  004),  which  a  priest,  Johannes  Cameniata,  an 
eyewitness  of  the  event,  has  bequeathed  to  posterity.  There 
14  also  contained  in  the  excellent  work  of  Leo  Diaconus  (on  the 
period  from  osi  to  0;$)  a  graphic  account  of  the  bloody  wars  of 
ihe  Byzantines  with  the  Arabs  in  Crete  and  with  the  Bulgarians. 
A  continuation  was  undertaken  by  the  philosopher  Michael 
Pscllus  in  a  work  covering  the  period  from  076  to  1077.  A 
valuable  supplement  to  the  latter  (describing  the  period  from 
1034  to  1070)  was  supplied  by  the  jurist  Michael  Attaliata. 
The  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  during  the  Crusades  was 
written  in  four  considerable  works,  by  Niccphoms  Bryennius, 
fan  learned  consort  Anna  Comnena,  the  "  honest  Actolian," 
Johannes  Cinnamus.  and  finally  by  N'icctas  Acominatus  in  an 
exhaustive  work  which  is  authoritative  for  the  history  of  the 
aih  Crusade.  The  melancholy  conditions  and  the  ever  increasing 
decay  of  the  empire  under  the  Palaeotogi  (ijth-isth  centuries) 
are  described  in  the  same  lofty  style,  though  with  a  still  closer 
following  or  classical  models.  The  events  which  took  place 
between  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  and  the 
restoration  of  Byzantine  rule  (1203-1261)  are  recounted  by 
Ceorgius  Acropolita,  who  emphasizes  his  own  share  in  them. 
The?  succeeding  period  was  written  by  the  versatile  Georgius 
Paehymeres.  the  erudite  and  high-principled  Nicephorus 
Gregoras.  and  the  emperor  John  VI.  Cantacuzenus.  Lastly, 
the  dcaib-siruggle  between  the  East  Roman  empire  and  the 
mighty  rising  power  of  the  Ottomans  was  narrated  by  three 
historians,  ail  differing  in  culture  and  in  style,  Laonicus  Chalco- 
condyles.  Ducas  and  Georgius  Phrantzcs.  With  them  may  be 
classed  a  iounh  (though  he  lived  outside  the  Byzantine  period), 
Critobulus,  a  high-born  Greek  of  Imbros,  who  wrote,  in  the  style 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  history  of  the  times  of  the  sultan 
Mahommed  II.  (down  to  1467). 

The  essential  importance  of  the  Byzantine  chronicles  (mostly 
t  of  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation)  consists 
in  the  fact  that  they  in  part  replace  older  lost  works, 
and  thus  fill  up  many  gaps  in  our  historical  survey 
{e.g.  for  the  period  from  about  600  to  800  of  which 
very  few  records  remain).  They  lay  no  claim  to  literary  merit, 
but  are  often  serviceable  for  the  history  of  language.  Many  such 
chronicles  were  furnished  with  illustrations.  The  remains  of 
one  such  illustrated  chronicle  on  papyrus,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  the 
toUof  Egypt.'  The  authors  of  the  chronicles  were  mostly  monks, 
who  wished  to  compile  handbooks  of  universal  history  for  their 
brethren  and  for  pious  laymen;  and  this  explains  the  strong 
clerical  and  popular  tendency  of  these  works.    And  it  is  due  to 

'  See  Ad.  Baner  and  J.  Strzygowski,  "  Eine  alcxandrinitche 
V»Vltehrorak "  (1905)  (DtnMxJtriJl  der  kaisertuh.  AluuUmu  der 
Wust**<MfUn.  L). 
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these  two  qualities  that  the  chronicles  obtained  a  circulation 
abroad,  both  in  the  West  and  also  among  the  peoples  Christian- 
ized from  Byzantium,  e.g.  the  Slavs,  and  in  all  of  them  sowed  the 
seeds  of  an  indigenous  historical  literature.  Thus  the  chronicles, 
despite  the  jejuneness  of  their  style  and  their  uncritical  treatment 
of  material  were  for  the  general  culture  of  the  middle  ages  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  erudite  contemporary  histories 
designed  only  for  the  highly  educated  circles  in  Byzantium. 
The  oldest  Byzantine  chronicle  of  universal  history  preserved 
to  us  is  that  of  Malalas  (6th  century),  which  is  also  the  purest 
type  of  this  class  of  literature.  In  the  7th  century  was  completed 
the  famous  Easier  or  Paschal  Chronicle  (Ckronicon  Pate  halt). 
About  the  end  of  the  8th  or  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
Georgius  Syncellus  compiled  a  concise  chronicle,  which  began 
with  the  Creation  and  was  continued  down  to  the  year  284. 
At  the  request  of  the  author,  when  on  bis  death-bed,  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  work  was  undertaken  by  Thcophanes  Confessor, 
who  brought  down  the  account  from  A  O.  284  to  his  own  times 
(ad.  813).  This  exceedingly  valuable  work  of  Thcophanes 
was  again  continued  (from  813-961)  by  several  anonymous 
chroniclers.  A  contemporary  of  Thcophanes,  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus,  wrote,  in  addition  to  a  Shor!  History  of  the  period 
from  602  to  760,  a  chronological  sketch  from  Adam  down  to  the 
year  of  his  own  death  in  829.  Of  great  influence  on  the  age  that 
followed  was  Georgius  Monachus,  only  second  in  importance 
as  chronicler  of  the  early  Byzantine  period,  who  compiled  a 
chronicle  of  the  world's  history  (from  Adam  until  the  year  843, 
the  end  of  the  Iconoclast  movement),  far  more  theological  and 
monkish  in  character  than  the  work  of  Thcophanes.  Among 
later  chroniclers  Johannes  Scylitza  stands  out  conspicuously. 
His  work  (covering  the  period  from  811  to  1057),  as  regards  the 
range  of  its  subject-matter,  is  something  between  a  universal 
and  a  contemporary  history.  Georgius  Ccdrcnus  (c.  1100) 
embodied  the  whole  of  Scylitza's  work,  almost  unaltered,  in 
his  Universal  Chronicle.  In  the  I2thccntury  the  general  increase 
in  literary  production  was  evident  also  in  the  department  of 
chronicles  of  the  world.  From  this  period  dates,  for  instance, 
the  most  distinguished  and  learned  work  of  this  class,  the  great 
universal  chronicle  of  John  Zonaras.  In  the  same  century 
Michael  Glycas  compiled  his  chronicle  of  the  world's  history,  a 
work  written  in  the  old  popular  style  and  designed  for  the 
widest  circles  of  readers.  Lastly,  in  the- 12th  century,  Con- 
stanline  Manasses  wrote  a  universal  chronicle  in  the  so-called 
"  political  "  verse.  With  this  verse-chronicle  must  be  classed 
the  imperial  chronicle  of  Ephracm,  written  in  Byzantine  trimeters 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

Geography  and  topography,  subjects  so  closely  connected 
with  history,  were  as  much  neglected  by  the  Byzantines  as  by 
their  political  forerunners,  the  Romans.  Of  purely 
practical  import  ance  are  a  few  handbooks  of  navigation,  grTphy. 
itineraries,  guides  for  pilgrims,  and  catalogues  of 
provinces  and  cities,  metropolitan  sees  and  bishoprics.  The 
geographical  work  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  which  dates 
from  Justinian's  time,  has  been  lost.  To  the  same  period  belongs 
the  only  large  geographical  work  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
the  Christian  Topography  of  Cosmas  Indicoplcustes.  For  the 
topography  of  Constantinople  a  work  entitled  Ancient  History 
(Polria)  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
medieval  klirabilia  urbis  Romae,  and  in  late  manuscripts  has 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  a  certain  Codinus,  is  of  great  import- 
ance. 

Ancient  Greek  philosophy  under  the  empire  sent  forth  two 
new  shoots — Neopythagoreanism  and  Ncoplatonism.  It  was 
the  latter  with  which  moribund  paganism  essayed  to 
stem  the  advancing  tide  of  Christianity.  The  last  great 
exponent  of  this  philosophy  was  Proclus  in  Athens 
(d,  485).  The  dissolution,  by  order  of  Justinian,  of  the  school 
of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  s*Q  was  a  fatal  blow  to  this  nebulous 
system,  which  had  long  since  outlived  the  conditions  that  made  it 
a  living  force.  In  the  succeeding  period  philosophical  activity 
was  of  two  main  kinds;  on  the  one  hand,  the  old  philosophy, 
*.g.  that  of  Aristotle,  was  employed  to  systematize  Christian 
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doctrine,  while,  on  the  other,  the  old  works  were  furnished  with 
copious  commentaries  and  paraphrases.  Leon ti us  of  Byzantium 
had  already  introduced  Aristotelian  definitions  into  Christology; 
but  the  real  founder  of  medieval  ecclesiastical  philosophy  was 
John  of  Damascus.  Owing,  however,  to  his  having  early  attained 
to  canonical  authority,  the  independent  progress  of  ecclesiastical 
philosophy  was  arrested;  and  to  this  it  is  due  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  Byzantine  period  is  far  poorer  than  is  the  West. 
Byzantium  cannot  boast  a  scholastic  like  Thomas  Aquinas. 
In  the  nth  century  philosophical  studies  experienced  a  satis- 
factory revival,  mainly  owing  to  Michael  I"  sell  us,  who  brought 
Plato  as  well  as  Aristotle  again  into  fashion. 

Ancient  rhetoric  was  cultivated  in  the  Byzantine  period  with 
greater  ardour  than  scientific  philosophy,  being  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  aid  to  instruction.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  tedious  than  the  numerous 
theoretical  writings  on  the  subject  and  the  examples  of  their 
practical  application:  mechanical  school  essays,  which  here 
count  as  "  literature,"  and  innumerable  letters,  the  contents  of 
which  are  wholly  insignificant.  The  evil  effects  of  this  were 
felt  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  rhetoric  The  anxious  attention 
paid  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  the  unrestricted  use  of  its 
withered  flowers  were  detrimental  to  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of 
Byzantine  literature,  and  greatly  hampered  the  development 
of  any  individuality  and  simplicity  of  style.  None  the  less, 
among  the  rhetorical  productions  of  the  time  are  to  be  found  a 
few  interesting  pieces,  such  as  tbe  Pkilopatris,  in  the  style  of 
Lucian.  which  gives  us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  times  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas  (toth  century).  In  two  other  smaller  works 
a  journey  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  is  described,  after  tbe 
pattern  of  Lucian's  Nckyomanteia,  viz.  in  Timarion  (12th  century) 
and  in  Mazaris'  Journey  to  the  Undmmld  (c.  1414).  A  very 
charming  representative  of  Byzantine  rhetoric  is  Michael 
Acominatus,  who,  in  addition  to  theological  works,  wrote 
numerous  occasional  speeches,  letters  and  poems. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  production,  which  can  be  accounted 
literature  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  only  in  a  limited 
e,  Byzantium  was  dominated  to  an  extravagant 
en  grotesque  extent  by  the  rules  of  what  in 
modern  times  is  termed  "classical  scholarship." 
The  numerous  works  which  belong  to  this  category,  such  as 
grammars,  dictionaries,  commentaries  on  ancient  authors, 
extracts  from  ancient  literature,  and  metrical  and  musical 
treatises,  arc  of  little  general  interest,  although  of  great  value 
for  special  branches  of  philological  study,  e.g.  for  tracing  tbe 
influences  through  which  tbe  ancient  works  banded  down  to 
us  have  passed,  as  well  as  for  their  interpretation  and  emenda- 
tion; for  information  about  ancient  authors  now  lost;  for  the 
history  of  education;  and  for  the  underlying  principles  of  in- 
tellectual life  in  Byzantium.  The  most  important  monument  of 
Byzantine  philology  is,  perhaps,  the  Library  of  the  patriarch 
Pbotius.  The  period  from  about  650  to  850  is  marked  by  a 
general  decay  of  culture.  Photius,  who  in  the  year  850  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  now  set  himself  with  admirable 
energy  to  the  task  of  making  ancient  literature,  now  for  the  most 
part  dead  and  forgotten,  known  once  more  to  his  contemporaries, 
thus  contributing  to  its  preservation.  He  gave  an  account 
of  all  that  he  read,  and  in  this  way  composed  280  essays,  which 
were  collected  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Library 
or  Myriobibton.  The  character  of  the  individual  sketches  is 
somewhat  mechanical  and  formal;  a  more  or  less  complete 
account  of  the  contents  is  followed  by  critical  discussion,  which 
is  nearly  always  confined  to  the  linguistic  form.  With  this 
work  may  be  compared  in  importance  the  great  Lexikon  of 
Su,idas,  which  appeared  about  a  century  later,  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia, of  which  the  main  feature  w&*  its  articles  on  the  history 
of  literature.  A  truly  sympathetic  figure  is  Eustathius,  the 
famous  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (1 2th  century).  His  volumin- 
ous commentaries  on  Homer,  however,  rivet  tbe  attention  less 
than  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  science,  his  energetic  action 
on  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  the  literary  works  of  antiquity, 
and  last,  not  least,  his  frank  'had  heroic  character,  which  bad 


nothing  in  it  of  the  Byzantine.  If,  on  the  other  1 
ance  with  a  caricature  of  Byzantine  philology  be  desired,  it  is 
afforded  by  Johannes  Tzetzes,  a  contemporary  of  Eustathius, 
a  Creek  in  neither  name  nor  spirit,  narrow-minded,  angular, 
superficial,  and  withal  immeasurably  conceited  and  ridiculously 
coarse  in  bis  polemics.  The  transition  to  Western  humanism 
was  effected  by  the  philologists  of  the  period  of  the  Palaeologi, 
such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  whose  translations  of  numerous 
works  renewed  the  long-broken  ties  between  Byzantium  and  tbe 
West;  Manuel  Moschopulus,  wbose  grammatical  works  and 
commentaries  were,  down  to  the  16th  century,  used  as  school 
text-books;  Demetrius  Triclinius,  distinguished  as  a  textual 
critic;  the  versatile  Theodorus  Metochitcs,  and  others. 

Originally,  ash  well  known,  Latin  was  the  exclusive  language 
of  Roman  law.  But  with  Justinian,  who  codified  the  laws  in  his 
Corpus  juris,  the  Hcllenizing  of  the  legal  language 
also  began.  The  Institutes  and  the  Digest  were  trans* 
lated  into  Greek,  and  the  Novels  also  were  issued  in 
a  Creek  form.  Under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  there  began,  after 
a  long  stagnation,  tbe  resuscitation  of  the  code  of  Justinian. 
The  emperor  Uasilius  I.  (867-886)  had  extracts  made  from  the 
existing  law,  and  made  preparations  for  the  codifying  of  all  laws. 
But  the  whole  work  was  not  completed  till  tbe  time  of  Leo  VI. 
the  Wise  (586-012),  and  Constantine  VII.  Porphyrogcnit us 
(01 2-059),  when  it  took  the  form  of  a  grand  compilation  from 
the  Digests,  the  Codex,  and  the  AVse/r,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Basilica  (Ttt  IutiXmA).  In  the  East  it  completely  super- 
seded the  old  Latin  Corpus  juris  of  Justinian.  More  that  was 
new  was  produced,  during  the  Byzantine  period,  in  canon  law 
than  in  secular  legislation.  The  purely  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
law,  the  Canones,  were  blended  with  those  of  civil  law,  and  thus 
arose  the  so-called  Nomocanon,  the  most  important  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Theodorus  Bcstcs  in  tooo.  The  alphabetical 
handbook  of  canon  law  written  by  Matthaeus  Blast  ares  a  boot 
the  year  1335  also  exercised  a  great  influence. 

In  the  province  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  the  remarkable 
fact  must  be  recorded  that  the  revival  among  the  Greeks  of 
these  long  forgotten  studies  was  primarily  due  to  mm**- 
Perso-Arabian   influence.    The  Great  Synlaxis  of 
Ptolemy  operated  in  the  oriental  guise  of  the  Almagest.  *•* 
The  most  important  direct  source  of  this  intellectual  trm"'v 
loan  was  not  Arabia,  however,  but  Persia.    Towards  the  close 
of  the  13th  century  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  Persia! 
astronomy.    At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Georgia 
Chrysococca  and  Isaac  Argyrul  wrote  astronomical  treatises 
based  on  Persian  works.   Then  the  Byzantines  themselves, 
notably  Theodorus  Metochitcs  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  at 
last  had  recourse  to  the  original  Greek  sources. 

The  Byzantines  did  much  independent  work  in  the  field  of 
military  science.    The  roost  valuable  work  of  the 
period  on  this  subject  is  one  on  tactics,  which  has 
come  down  to  posterity  associated  with  the  name  of 
Leo  VI.,  the  Wise. 

Of  profane  poetry — in  complete  contrast  to  sacred  poetry — 
the  general  characteristic  was  its  dose  imitation  of  the  antique 
in  point  of  form.    All  works  belonging  to  this  category 
reproduce  the  ancient  style  and  arc  framed  after  poetry 
ancient  models.   The  metre  is,  for  the  most  part, 
cither  the  Byzantine  regular  twelve-syllable  trimeter,  or  the 
"  political "  verse;  more  rarely  the  heroic  and  Anacreontic 


Epic  popular  poetry,  in  the  ancient  sense,  begins  only  with 
the  vernacular  Greek  literature  (see  below);  but  among  the 
literary  works  of  the  period  there  arc  several  which  can  ^ 
be  compared  with  the  epics  of  tbe  Alexandrine  age. 
Nonnus  (c.  400)  wrote,  while  yet  a  pagan,  a  fantastic  epic  on  the 
triumphal  progress  of  tbe  god  Dionysus  to  India,  and,  as  a 
Christian,  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  St  John. 
In  the  7th  century,  Georgius  Pisides  sang  in  several  lengthy 
iambic  poems  the  martial  deeds  of  the  emperor  Heradius,  while 
tbe  deacon  Theodosius  (toth  century)  immortalized  in 
gant  language  the  victories  of  tbe  brave  Nicephorus  l'bocas. 
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the  nth  century  onwards,  religious, 
astrological,  medical,  historical  and  allegorical  poems,  framed 
partly  in  duodecasyllables  and  partly  in  "  political  " 
verse,  made  their  appearance  in  large  quantities. 
Didactic  religious  poems  were  composed,  for  example, 
by  PhiUppus  (6  Movorporot,  Solitarius,  c.  1100),  gram  mat ico- 
philologicaj  poems  by  Johannes  Tzetzes,  astrological  by  Johannes 
Camaterus  (12th  century),  others  on  natural  science  by  Manuel 
Philes  (14th  century)  and  a  great  moral,  allegorical,  didactic 
epic  by  Georgius  Lapithes  (14th  century). 

To  these  may  be  added  some  voluminous  poems,  which  in 
style  and  matter  must  be  regarded  as  imitations  of  the  ancient 
Greek  romances.  They  all  date  from  the  12th  century, 
omta^L  ^  evidently  connected  with  the  general  revival  of 
culture  which  characterizes  the  period  of  the  Comnerti.  Two 
of  these  romances  are  written  in  the  duodecasy liable  metre, 
viz.  the  story  of  Rodanthe  and  Dosicles  by  Theodoras  Prodromos, 
and  an  imitation  of  this  work,  the  story  of  Drusilla  and  Charicles 
by  Nicctas  Eugcnianus;  one  in  "  political  "  verse,  the  love  story 
of  Aristander  and  Callithea  by  Constantine  Manasses,  which  has 
only  been  preserved  in  fragments,  and  lastly  one  in  prose,  the 
story  of  Hysmine  and  Hysminias,  by  Eustatbius  (or  Eumathius) 
Mat  rembolita,  which  is  the  most  insipid  of  all. 

The  objective  point  of  view  which  dominated  the  whole 
Byzantine  period  was  fatal  to  the  development  of  a  profane 
Lrrka.  lyrical  poetry.  At  most  a  few  poems  by  Johannes 
Gcomelrcs  and  Christophoras  of  Mytilene  and  others, 
in  which  personal  experiences  are  recorded  with  some  show  of 
taste,  may  be  placed  in  this  category.  The  dominant  form 
for  all  subjective  poetry  was  the  epigram,  which  was  employed 
in  all  its  variations  from  playful  trifles  to  long  elegiac  and 
narrative  poems.  Georgius  Pisides  (7th  century)  treated  the 
most  diverse  themes.  In  the  9th  century  Theodoras  of  Siudium 
had  lighted  upon  the  happy  idea  of  immortalizing 
monastic  life  in  a  series  of  epigrams.  The  same 
century  produced  the  only  poetess  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  Casia,  from  whom  we  have  several  epigrammatic  pro- 
ductions and  church  hymns,  all  characterized  by  originality. 
Epigrammatic  poetry  reached  its  highest  development  in  the 
10th  and  nth  centuries,  in  the  productions  of  Johannes  Geo- 
mrtres,  Christophoras  of  Mytilene  and  John  Mauropus.  Less 
happy  are  Theodoras  Prodromus  (12th  century)  and  Manuel 
Philes  (14th  century).  From  the  beginning  of  the  toth  century 
also  dates  the  most  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and  of  Byzantine 
epigrammatic  poems,  the  Anikoiogia  Palatina  (see  Anthology). 

Dramatic  poetry,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  as 
completely  lacking  among  the  Byzantine  Greeks  as  was  the 
C  jm  condition  precedent  to  its  existence,  namely,  public 
*"  performance.  Apart  from  some  moralizing  allegorical 
dialogues  (by  Theodoras  Prodromus,  Manuel  Philes  and  others), 
*e  possess  only  a  single  work  of  the  Byzantine  period  that,  at 
least  in  external  form,  resembles  a  drama:  the  Sufferings  of 
Ckritl  (Xpurrot  Ilcuxxuw)-  This  work,  written  probably  in  the 
1  ath  century,  or  at  all  events  not  earlier,  is  a  cento,  it.  is  in  great 
measure  composed  of  verses  culled  from  ancient  writers,  e.g. 
Aeschylus,  Euripides  and  Lycophron;  but  it  was1  certainly 
not  written  with  a  view  to  the  dramatic  production. 

The  vernacular  literature  stands  alone,  both  in  form  and  in 
contents.   We  have  here  remarkable  originality  of  conception 
and  probably  also  entirely  new  and  genuinely  medieval 
matter.   While  In  the  artificial  literature  prose  is 
ttorian,  preeminent,  in  the  vernacular  literature,  poetry, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  takes  the  first  place,  as 
wis  also  the  case  among  the  Latin  nations,  where  the  vulgar 
tongue  first  invaded  the  field  of  poetry  and  only  later  that  of 
prose.   Though  a  lew  preliminary  attempts  were  made  (proverbs, 
acclamations  addressed  by  the  people  to  the  emperor,  &c),  the 
Creek  vernacular  was  employed  for  larger  works  only  from  the 
1  }th  century  onwards;  at  first  in  poems,  of  which  the  major 
portion  were  cast  in  "  political  "  verse,  but  some  in  the  trochaic 
cighl-syllabled  line.    Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century 
rhyme  came  into  use.    The  subjects  treated  in  this  vernacular 


poetry  are  exceedingly  diverse.  In  the  capital  city  a  mixture 
of  the  learned  and  the  popular  language  was  first  used  in  poems 
of  admonition,  praise  and  supplication.  In  this  oldest  claw 
of  "  vulgar  "  works  must  be  reckoned  the  Spaneas,  an  admoni- 
tory poem  in  imitation  of  the  letter  of  Pseudo-Isocratea  addressed 
to  Demonicus;  a  supplicatory  poem  composed  in  prison  by  the 
chronicler  Michael  Glycas,  and  several  begging  poems  of  Th co- 
do  rus  Prodromus  (Ptochoprodromos).  In  the  succeeding  period 
erotic  poems  are  met  with,  such  as  the  Rhodian  love  songs 
preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (ed.  W.  Wagner, 
Leipzig,  1870),  fairy-tale  like  romances  such  as  the  Story  of 
PlockoUon,  oracles,  prayers,  extracts  from  Holy  Writ,  lives  of 
saints,  Ac.  Great  epic  poems,  in  which  antique  subjects  arc 
treated,  such  as  the  legends  of  Troy  and  of  Alexander,  form  a 
separate  group.  To  these  may  be  added  romances  in  verse  after 
the  manner  of  the  works  written  in  the  artificial  classical 
language,  e.g.  CaUimachus  and  Chrysorrhoi,  Beltkandrus  and 
Chrytantia,  Lybistrus  and  Rhodannc,  also  romances  in  verse 
after  the  W  estern  pattern,  such  as  Phlorius  and  PlattiapUora 
(the  old  French  story  of  Flore  ct  Blanchejleur).  Curious  are 
also  sundry  legends  connected  with  animals  and  plants,  such 
as  an  adaptation  of  the  famous  medieval  animal  fables 
of  the  Pkysiologus,  a  history  of  quadrupeds,  and  a  book 
of  birds,  both  written  with  a  satirical  intention,  and,  lastly,  a 
rendering  of  the  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  Of  quite  peculiar 
originality  also  arc  several  legendary  and  historical  poems,  in 
which  famous  heroes  and  historical  events  are  celebrated. 
There  are,  for  instance,  poems  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the 
taking  of  Athens  and  Trebizond,  the  devastating  of 
Timur,  the  plague  in  Rhodes  in  1408,  &c  In  respect  of  import- 
ance and  antiquity  the  great  heroic  epic  of  Digenis  Akritas 
stands  pre-eminent. 

Among  prose  works  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  at  least 
in  a  compromise  with  it,  may  be  mentioned  the  Greek  rendering 
of  two  works  from  an  Indian  source,  the  Book  oj  Ike 
Seven  Wise  Masters  (as  Syntipas  the  Philosopher  by 
Michael  Andreopulus),  and  the  HUopadera  or  Minor 
of  Princes  (through  the  Arabic  KalUah  and  Dimnah 
by  Simeon  Scthus  as  ZreanuArns  nal  'IofiXanp ),  a  fish  book,  a 
fruit  book  (both  skits  on  the  Byzantine  court  and  official  circles). 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Greek  laws  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
Cyprus  of  the  nth  and  13th  centuries,  chronicles,  &c.   In  spite 
of  many  individual  successes,  the  literature  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  succumbed,  in  the  race  for  existence,  to  its  elder 
sister,  the  literature  written  in  classical  and  polished  Greek. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  the  continuous  employment  of  the 
ancient  language  in  the  state,  the  schools  and  the  church. 

The  importance  of  Byzantine  culture  and  literature  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  beyond  dispute.   The  Christians  of  the 
East  Roman  empire  guarded  for  more  than  a  thousand  oraomi 
years  the  intellectual  heritage  of  antiquity  against  the  «*■>">- 
violent  onslaught  of  the  barbarians.   They  also  called  •* 
into  life  a  peculiar  medieval  culture  and  literature.  Mrraterr. 
They  communicated  the  treasures  of  the  old  pagan 
as  well  as  of  their  own  Christian  literature  to  neighbouring 
nations;  first  to  the  Syrians,  then  to  the  Copts,  the  Armenians, 
the  Georgians;  later,  to  the  Arabians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Serbs 
and  the  Russians.   Through  their  teaching  they  created  a  new 
East  European  culture,  embodied  above  all  in  the  Russian 
empire,  which,  on  its  religious  side,  is  included  in  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church,  and  I rem  the  point  of  view  of  nationality 
touches  the  two  extremes  of  Greek  and  Slav.    Finally  the  learned 
men  of  the  dying  Byzantine  empire,  fleeing  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  Turks,  transplanted  the  treasures  of  old  Hellenic  wisdom 
to  the  West,  and  thereby  fertilized  the  Western  peoples  with 
rich  germs  of  culture. 

Bibliography. — 1.  General  sources:  K.  Krumbacher,  Cesekichlt 
der  bysantiniuhen  Lileratur  (2nd  cd..  1897).  supplemented  in  Die 
bytontintttke  Ztitttkrifl  (1802  icq),  and  the  Bytantiniukei  Atchtr 
(189*  seq.).  which  is  intended  for  the  publication  of  more  exhaustive 
matter.  The  Rusaian  works  in  this  department  are  comprised  in 
the  Vimntiisky  Vremennik  (1894  sec,  ). 

a.  Language:   Grammar:  A.   N.  Jannaris   (Giaanaria).  An 
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Historical  Gretk  Grammar  (1897);  A.  Dictcrich.  "  Untcrsuchungcn 
xur  Geschichte  der  gricchischcn  Sprache  von  der  hctlcnittischcn  Zcit 
his  zum  loten  Jahrhundert,"  in  Byzani.  Archiv,  i.  (1&98).  Glossary 
Ducange,  Glostarium  ad  seriptoret  mediae  tl  tnfimae  Graecitalis 
(16&8),  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  "  vulgar  " 
language;  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Bysanttne 
Periods  (3rd  cd.,  1888). 

3.  Theology :  Chief  work,  A.  Ehrhard  in  Krumbachcr's  Geschichte 
der  bn.  Lit.  pp.  1-218.  For  the  ancient  period,  cf.  the  works  on 
Greek  pairolocy  (under  art  UtIcFathebsof theChurch).  Collective 
edition  of  the  Fathers  (down  to  the  15th  century);  Potrotopa, 
series  Graeca  (cd.  by  Mignc,  161  vols.,  1857-1866).  Church  poetry: 
A  collection  of  Greek  Church  hymns  was  published  by  W.  Christ 
and  M.  Paranikas,  entitled  Antholo[ia  Graeta  earminum  Christia- 
norum  (1871).    Many  unedited  texts,  particularly  the  songs  of 


Romanes,  were  published  by  Cardinal  J.  B.  Pitra,  under  the  title 
Analecta  saera  spicilegio  SoUsmensi  parata  (1876).  A  complete 
edition  of  the  hymns  is  edited  by  K.  Krumbachcr. 

4.  Historical  literature:  A  collective  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  and  chroniclers  was  begun  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  con- 
tinued later  (1648-1819)-,  called  the  Paris  Corpus.  This  whole 
collection  was  on  B.  G.  Niebuhr's  advice  republished  with  some 
additions  (Bonn,  1828-1878),  under  the  title  Corpus  scriptorum 
kisloriae  Bysantinae.  The  most  important  authors  have  also 
appeared  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Teubneriana.  A  few  Byzantine  and 
oriental  historical  works  arc  also  contained  in  the  collection  edited 
by  J.  B.  Bury  (1898  seq.). 

$.  Vernacular  Greek  literature:  The  most  important  collective 
editions  are:  W.  Wagner,  Medieval  Greek  Texts  (1870),  Carmina 
Graeca  Medii  Arm  (1874),  Trois  Potmes  pecs  du  moyen  at?  (1861): 
E.  Lecrand,  Collection  de  monuments  pour  servir  d  I'ttude  de  la  laneut 
nio-hellemque  (in  26  parts,  1869-1875),  Bibtiolhique  trecqut  vultairc 
(in8vols..i08o-l896).  (K.  Kr.) 

III.  Modern  Gref.k  LITERATURE  (1453-1008) 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the  destruction  of  Greek 
national  life  and  the  almost  total  cffaccmcnt  of  Greek  civilization 
naturally  involved  a  more  or  less  complete  cessation  of  Greek 
literary  production  in  the  regions  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a 
barbarous  conqueror.  Learned  Greeks  found  a  refuge  away 
from  their  native  land;  they  spoke  the  languages  of  foreign 
people,  and  when  they  wrote  books  they  often  used  those 
languages,  but  in  most  cases  they  also  wrote  in  Greek.  The 
fall  of  Constantinople  must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  indicating 
a  break  in  the  continuity  of  Greek  literary  history.  Nor  had 
that  event  so  decisive  an  influence  as  has  been  supposed  on  the 
revival  of  learning  in  western  Europe.  The  crusades  had 
already  brought  the  Greeks  and  Westerns  together,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Franks  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Levant  had  rendered 
the  contact  closer.  Greeks  and  Latins  had  keenly  discussed  the 
dogmas  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches; 
some  Greeks  had  adopted  the  Latin  faith  or  had  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  two  communions,  some  had  attained  preferment 
In  the  Roman  Church.  Many  had  become  connected  by  marriage 
or  other  tics  with  the  Italian  nobles  who  ruled  in  the  Aegean 
or  the  Heptancsos,  and  circumstances  led  them  to  settle  in  Italy. 
Of  the  writers  who  thus  found  their  way  to  the  West  before  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  the  most  prominent  were  Leon  or 
Lcontios  Pilatos,  Georgius  Gcmistus,  or  Pletbo,  Manuel  and 
John  Chrysoloras,  Theodore  Gazes,  George  of  Trebizond  and 
Cardinal  Bessarion. 

The  Ottoman  conquest  had  reduced  the  Christian  races  in 
the  plains  to  a  condition  of  serfdom,  but  the  spirit  of  liberty 

continued  to  breathe  in  the  mountains,  where  groups 
r**  of  desperate  men,  the  Klephts  and  the  Haiduks, 
peftrj:      maintained  the  struggle  against  alien  tyranny.  The 

adventurous  and  romantic  life  of  these  champions 
of  freedom,  spent  amid  the  noblest  solitudes  of  nature  and  often 
tinged  with' the  deepest  tragedy,  naturally  produced  a  poetry 
of  its  own,  fresh,  spontaneous  and  entirely  indigenous.  The 
Klephtic  ballads,  all  anonymous  and  composed  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  are  unquestionably  the  best  and  most  genuine 
Greek  poetry  of  this  epoch.  They  breathe  the  aroma  of  the 
forests  and  mountains;  like  the  early  rhapsodies  of  antiquity, 
which  peopled  nature  with  a  thousand  forms,  they  lend  a  voice 
to  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  rivers  and  tothe  mountains  themselves, 
which  sing  the  prowess  of  the  Klepht,  bewail  his  death  and 
comfort  his  disconsolate  wife  or  mother.   Olympia  boasts  to 


Ossa  that  the  footstep  of  the  Turk  has  never  desecrated  its 
valleys;  the  standard  of  freedom  floats  over  its  springs;  there 
is  a  Klepht  beneath  every  tree  of  its  forests;  an  eagle  sits  on  its 
summit  with  the  head  of  a  warrior  in  its  talons.  The  dying 
Klepht  bids  his  companions  make  him  a  large  and  lofty  tomb 
that  he  may  stand  therein  and  load  his  musket:  "  Make  a 
window  in  the  side  that  the  swallows  may  tell  me  that  spring  has 
come,  that  the  nightingales  may  sing  me  the  approach  of  flowery 
May."  The  wounded  Verves  is  addressed  by  his  horse:  "  Rise, 
my  master,  let  us  go  and  find  our  comrades."  "  My  bay  I 
I  cannot  rise;  I  am  dying:  dig  me  a  tomb  with  thy  1 
hoof;  take  me  in  thy  teeth  and  lay  me  therein.  Bear  my  / 
to  my  companions  and  this  handkerchief  to  my  beloved,  that 
she  may  sec  it  and  lament  me."  Another  type  of  the  popular 
poetry  Is  presented  by  the  folk-songs  of  the  Aegean  islanders 
and  the  maritime  population  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  In  many  of 
the  former  the  influence  of  the  Prankish  conquest  is  apparent. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  mythology  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
popular  songs.  Death  is  commonly  personified  by  Charon,  *ho 
struggles  with  his  victim;  Charon  is  sometimes  worsted,  but  is 
a  rule  he  triumphs  in  the  conflict. 

In  Crete,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  remained  under  Venetian  rule,  a  school  of  Creek 
poetry  arose  strongly  impressed  with  Italian  influences. 
The  language  employed  is  the  dialect  of  the  Candiolcs, 
with  its  large  admixture  of  Venetian  words.  The 
first  product  of  this  somewhat  hybrid  literature  was  Ercioctiies, 
an  epic  poem  in  five  cantos,  which  relates  the  love  story  of  Arete, 
daughter  of  Hercules,  king  of  Athens,  and  Erotocritos,  the  son 
of  his  minister.  The  poem  presents  an  interesting  picture  of 
Greece  under  the  feudal  Frankish  princes,  though  professing 
to  describe  an  episode  of  the  classical  epoch;  notwithstanding 
some  tedious  passages,  it  possesses  considerable  merit  and 
contains  some  charming  scenes.  The  metre  is  the  rhymed 
alexandrine.  Of  the  author,  Vicencc  Cornaro,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  16th  century,  little  is  known;  he  probably 
belonged  to  the  ducal  family  of  that  name,  from  which  Tasso 
was  descended.  The  second  poem  is  the  Eropkile  of  George 
Chortakis,  a  Cretan,  also  written  in  the  Candiote  dialect.  It  is 
a  tragic  drama,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Egypt.  The  dialogue 
is  poor,  but  there  arc  some  fine  choral  interludes,  which  perhaps 
are  by  a  different  hand.  Chortakis,  who  was  brought  ufJ  at 
Relimo,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  t;tb 
centuries.  The  third  Cretan  poem  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
Skepherdess,  a  charming  and  graceful  idyll  written  by  Nicolas 
Drimyticos,  a  native  of  Apokorona,  early  in  the  17th  century. 
Other  Cretan  poets  were  J.  Gregoropoulos  and  G.  Mclisswos 
(1500),  who  wrote  epigrams,  and  Maroulos  (1404),  "ho 
endeavoured  to  write  Pindaric  odes. 

Among  the  Greeks  who  were  prominent  in  spreading  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  were 
John  Argyropulos,  Demetrius  Chalcondylcs,  Con- 
stantinc  and  John  Lascaris  and  Marcus  Musurus,  a 
Cretan.  These  men  wrote  in  the  accepted  literary 
language;  in  general,  however,  they  were  rather 
employed  about  literature  than  engaged  in  producing 
it.  They  taught  Greek;  several  of  them  wrote  Greek 
grammars;  they  transcribed  and  edited  Greek  classical  writers, 
and  they  collected  manuscripts.  Their  stores  enriched  the 
newly  founded  libraries  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  of  the  Escorul. 
of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  National  Library  in  Paris.  But  note 
of  them  accomplished  much  in  literature  strictly  so  called-  The 
question  which  most  deeply  interested  them  was  that  of  the  rivsl 
merits  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies,  over  »hich 
a  controversy  of  extraordinary  bitterness  broke  out  towards  the 
close  of  the  1 5th  century.  The  dispute  was  in  reality  theological 
rather  than  philosophical;  the  cause  of  Plato  was  championed 
by  the  advocates  of  a  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  that  of  Aristotle  was  upheld  by  the  opposing  party, 
and  all  the  fury  of  the  old  Byzantine  dogmatic  controversies 
was  revived.  The  patriarch,  George  Kurtesios  or  Gennadius, 
whom  Mahommcd  II.  had  appointed  after  the  capture  of 
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Constantinople,  wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  Aristotle  and  ex- 
communicated Gcmistus  Pletho,  the  principal  writer  among 
the  Platonists.  On  the  other  hand,  George  of  Trebizond,  who 
attacked  Pletho  with  unmeasured  virulence,  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  post  of  secretary  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  was 
imprisoned  by  Pope  Paul  I.  Scholarship  was  not  wholly  extinct 
in  Greece  or  among  the  Greeks  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
Turkish  conquest.  Arscnius,  who  succeeded  Musurus  as  bishop  of 
Monemvasia  (isio),  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristophanes  and 
Euripides;  his  fathrr,  Apostoles,  made  a  collection  of  Greek 
proverbs.  Aemilius  Pottos,  a  Cretan,  and  Leo  Allatios  (1600- 
1650)  of  Chios  edited  a  number  of  works  of  the  classical  and 
later  periods  with  commentaries  and  translations;  Allatios 
also  wrote  Greek  verses  showing  skill  and  cleverness.  Constan- 
tine  Rbodokanakcs,  physician  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  wrote 
verses  on  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  England.  About  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  we  meet  with  some  versifiers 
who  wrote  poems  in  the  spoken  dialect  on  historical  subjects; 
among  these  were  Papaspondylos  Zolikos  (1444).  Georgilas 
Limcnitis  (1450-1500)  and  Jacobus  Trivolcs  (beginning  of  the 
i6lh  century);  their  poems  have  little  merit,  but  are  interesting 
as  specimens  of  the  popular  language  of  the  day  and  as  illustrating 
the  manners  and  ideas  of  contemporary  Greeks. 

Among  the  prose  writers  of  the  16th  century  were  a  number 
of  chroniclers.   At  the  end  of  the  15th,  Kritobulos  of  Imbros, 

who  bad  been  private  secretary  of  Mahommed  II., 
9JJ^      wrote  the  history  of  his  master,  Emmanuel  Melaxos 

a  history  of  the  patriarchate,  and  I'll  ran  zes  a  history 
of  the  Palacologi.  Thcodosius  Zygoma  las  (1580)  wrote  a 
history  of  Constantinople  from  ijoi  to  1578.  In  the  17th 
century  Demetrius  Cantemir,  a  Moldavian  by  birth,  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  G.  Kontarrs  tales  of  ancient 
Athens.  Others  composed  chronicles  of  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
narratives  of  travels  and  biographies  of  saints.  Most  of  these 
works  are  written  in  the  literary  language,  the  study  of  which 
was  kept  alive  by  the  patriarchate  and  the  schools  which  it 
maintained  at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere.  Various  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  works,  grammars  and  dictionaries 
were  written  during  this  period,  but  elegant  literature  practically 
disappears.' 

A  hterary  revival  followed  in  the  18th  century,  the  precursor 
of  the  national  uprising  which  resulted  in  tbc  independence  of 
Greece.  The  efforts  of  the  great  Phanariotc  families 
at  Constantinople,  the  educational  real  of  the  higher 
Greek  clergy  and  the  munificence  of  wealthy  Greeks 
in  the  provinces,  chiefly  merchants  who  had  acquired 
fortunes  by  commerce,  combined  to  promote  the  spread  of 
education  among  a  people  always  eager  for  instruction.  The 
Turks,  indifferent  to  educational  matters,  failed  to  discern  the 
significance  of  tbc  movement.  Schools  were  established  in 
every  important  Greek  town,  and  school-books  and  translations 
from  Western  languages  issued  from  the  presses  of  Venice,  Tricst, 
Vienna  and  other  cities  where  the  Greeks  possessed  colonies. 
Young  men  completed  their  studies  in  the  Western  universities 
and  returned  to  the  East  as  the  missionaries  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. For  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century  the  literature  was 
mainly  theological.  Notable  theological  writers  of  this  epoch 
were  Elias  Miniates,  an  elegant  preacher,  whose  sermons  are 
written  in  the  popular  language,  and  Meletios  of  Iannina, 
metropolitan  of  Athens,  whose  principal  works  were  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  written  in  ancient  Greek,  and  a  descriptive 
geography  of  Greece  in  the  modern  language,  composed,  like  the 
work  of  Pausanias,  after  a  scries  of  tours.  Tbc  works  of  two 
distinguished  prelates,  both  natives  of  Corfu  and  both  ardent 
partisans  of  Russia,  Nikcphoros  Thcotokcs  (1731  ?~-i8oo)  and 
Eugenios  Bulgarcs  (1715-1806),  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
national  and  literary  renaissance.  They  wrote  much  in  defence 
'  The  patriarch  Cyritloi  Lucarcs  (1572-1638).  who  had  studied  for 
a  time  in  England  and  who*  sympathies  with  Protestantism  made 
bim  many  enemies,  established  a  Orrck  printing-press  at  Constanti- 
nople, from  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  issue  a  work  condemning 
the  faith  of  Mahomet:  he  was  denounced  to  the  Turks  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  his  printing  press  was  suppressed. 


of  Greek  orthodoxy  against  Latin  heresy.  Tbeotokes,  famous 
as  a  preacher,  wrote,  besides  theological  and  controversial  works, 
treatises  on  mathematics,  geography  and  physics.  Bulgares 
was  a  most  prolific  author;  he  wrote  numerous  translations  and 
works  on  theology,  archaeology,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
physics  and  astronomy;  he  translated  the  Atmeid  and  Georgics 
of  Virgil  into  Homeric  verse  at  the  request  of  Catherine  II.  His 
writings  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  poets  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  Greek  revival  were 
Constantino*  Rhigas  (7-*-),  the  Alcman  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  whose  songs  fired  the  spirit  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen;  Christopoulos  (1 773-1847),  a  Phanariotc,  S»  Ort«> 
who  wrote  some  charming  Anacreontics,  and  Jacoboa 
Rizos  Neroulos  (1778-1850),  aba  a  Phanariotc,  author 
of  tragedies,  comedies  and  lyrics,  and  of  a  work  in  French  on 
modern  Greek  literature.  They  are  followed  in  the  epoch  of 
Greek  independence  by  the  brothers  Panagiotes  and  Alexander 
Soutzos  (1S00-1868  and  1803-1863)  and  Alexander  Rhizos 
Rhangabcs  (Rhankaves,  1810-189?),  all  three  Phanariotcs.  Both 
Soutzos  had  a  rich  command  of  musical  language,  were  highly 
ideal  in  their  conceptions,  strongly  patriotic  and  possessed  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty.  Both  imitated  to  some  extent  Byron, 
Lamartine  and  Bcranger;  they  tried  various  forms  of  poetry, 
but  the  genius  of  Panagiotes  was  essentially  lyrical,  that  of 
Alexander  satirical.  The  other  great  poet  of  the  Greek  revival, 
Alexander  Rizos  Rhangab£,  was  a  writer  with  a  fine  poetic 
feeling,  exquisite  diction  and  singular  beauty  and  purity  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Besides  numerous  odes,  hymns, 
ballads,  narrative  poems,  tragedies  and  comedies,  he  wrote 
several  prose  works,  including  a  history  of  ancient  Greece,  a 
history  of  modem  Greek  literature,  several  novels  and  works  on 
ancient  art  and  archaeology.  Among  the  numerous  dramatic 
works  of  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  Mapia  AoftraT,^  of 
Demctrios  Bernardakes,  a  Cretan,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  io 
the  Morea  at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

In  prose  composition,  as  in  poetry,  the  national  revival  was 
marked  by  an  abundant  output.  Among  the  historians  the 
greatest  is  Spiridon  Trikoupis,  whose  History  of  Ike 
Revolution  is  a  monumental  work.  It  is  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  style,  clearness  of  exposition  and  an  ""?* , 
impartiality  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
author  played  a  leading  part  in  the  events  which  he  narrates. 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  movement  left  their 
memoirs;  even  Kolokotrones,  who  was  illiterate,  dictated  his 
recollections.  John  Philemon,  of  Constantinople,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  revolution  in  six  volumes.  He  was  an  ardent  partisan 
of  Russia,  and  as  such  was  opposed  to  Trikoupis,  who  was 
attached  to  the  English  party.  K.  Paparrhegopoulos's  History 
of  the  Greek  Nation  is  especially  valuable  in  regard  to  the  later 
periods;  in  regard  to  the  earlier  he  largely  follows  Gibbon  and 
Grote.  With  him  may  be  mentioned  Moustoxidcs  of  Corfu, 
who  wrote  on  Greek  history  and  literature;  Sakcllarkis,  who 
dealt  with  the  topography  and  history  of  Cyprus;  N.  Dragoumes, 
whose  historical  memoirs  treat  of  the  period  which  followed 
the  revolution;  K.  Assopios,  who  wrote  on  Greek  literature 
and  history.  In  theology  Oeconomos  fills  tbc  place  occupied 
by  Miniates  in  the  17th  century  as  a  great  preacher.  Kontogoncs 
is  Well  known  by  his  History  of  Patristic  Literature  of  tht  First 
Thee  Centuries  and  his  ExclesiastUal  History,  and  Philothcos 
Bryennios,  bishop  of  Serres,  by  his  elaborate  edition  of  Cltnttns 
Romanus.  Kastorchcs  wrote  well  on  Latin  literature.  Great 
literary  activity  in  the  domains  of  law,  political  economy,  mathe- 
matics, the  physical  sciences  and  archaeology  displayed  itself 
in  the  generation  after  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom. 

But  the  writer  who  at  the  time  of  the  national  revival  not 
only  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  his  contemporaries 
but  even  to  a  large  extent  shaped  the  future  course  c^rif*. 
of  Greek  literature  was  Adamantios  Coraes  (Korais) 
of  Chios.  This  remarkable  man,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
philological  studies,  was  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  numerous  editions  of  the  classical 
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writers,  written  in  Greek  or  French,  he  strove  to  awake  the 
interest  of  his  countrymen  in  the  past  glories  of  their  race  or 
administered  to  them  sage  counsels,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
ardent  appeals  to  civilized  Europe  on  their  behalf.  The  great 
importance  of  Coraes,  however,  lies,  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  modem  literary 


In  contemporary  Greek  literature  two  distinct  forms  of  the 
modern  language  present  themselves — the  vernacular  (4 
Tht  KaOofiiXovftlini)  and  the  purified  (4  «a0op*fiowra). 
mtxfffw  The  former  is  the  oral  language,  spoken  by  the  whole 
ttunry  Greek  world,  with  local  dialectic  variations;  the 
jitter  is  based  on  the  Greek  of  the  Hellenistic  writers, 
modified,  but  not  essentially  altered,  in  successive  ages  by  the 
popular  speech.  At  the  lime  of  the  War  of  Independence  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Philhcllcncs  was  fired  by  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious  past,  and  at  its  close  a  classical  reaction 
followed:  the  ancient  nomenclature  was  introduced  in  every 


department  of  the  new  state,  towns  and  districts  received  their 
former  names,  and  children  were  christened  after  Greek  heroes 
and  philosophers  instead  of  the  Christian  saints.  In  the  literary 
revival  which  attended  the  national  movement,  two  schools 
of  writers  made  their  appearance — the  purists,  who,  rejecting 
the  spoken  idiom  as  degenerate  and  corrupt,  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  classical  language,  and  the  vulgaris!  s,  who 
regarded  the  vernacular  or  "  Romaic  "  as  the  genuine  and 
legitimate  representative  of  the  ancient  tongue.  A  controversy 
which  had  existed  in  former  limes  was  thus  revived,  with  the 
result  that  a  state  of  confusion  still  prevails  in  the  national 
literature.  The  classical  scholar  who  is  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  modern  Greek  will  find,  in  the  pages  of  an  ordinary  periodical 
or  newspaper,  specimens  of  the  conventional  lii 
which  he  can  read  with  ease  side  by  side  with 


prose  in  the  vernacular  which  he  will  be  altogether  unable  to 
interpret. 

The  vernacular  or  oral  language  is  never  taught,  but  is  univers- 
ally spoken.  It  has  been  evolved  from  the  ancient  language  by 
a  natural  and  regular  process,  similar  to  that  which 
has  produced  the  Romance  languages  from  the  Latin, 
or  the  Russian,  Bulgarian  and  Servian  from  the 
old  Slavonic.  It  has  developed  on  parallel  lines  with 
the  modern  European  languages,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same 
laws;  like  them,  it  might  have  grown  into  a  literary  language 
had  any  great  writers  arisen  in  the  middle  ages  to  do  for  it  what 
Dante  and  his  successors  of  the  trecento  did  for  Italian.  But 
the  effort  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  modern  literature 
could  hardly  prove  successful.  In  the  first  place,  the  national 
sentiment  of  the  Greeks  prompts  them  to  imitate  the  classical 
writers,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  appropriate  their  diction. 
The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  ancient  tongue  possesses  such  an 
attraction  for  cultivated  writers  that  they  arc  led  insensibly  to 
adopt  its  forms  and  borrow  from  its  wealth  of  phrase  and  idiom. 
In  the  nest  place,  a  certain  literary  tradition  and  usage  has 
already  been  formed  which  cannot  easily  be  broken  down.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  generally  accepted  written  language, 
half  modern  half  ancient,  has  been  in  use  in  the  schools,  the 
university,  the  parliament,  the  state  departments  and  the 
pulpil,  and  its  influence  upon  the  speech  of  the  more  educated 
classes  is  already  noticeable.  It  largely  owes  its  present  form- 
though  a  fixed  standard  is  still  lacking— to  the  influence  and 
teaching  of  Coraes.  As  in  the  time  of  the  decadence  a  koo"} 
iiAXtxrof  stood  midway  between  the  classical  language  and  the 
popular  speech,  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there 
existed  a  common  literary  dialect,  largely  influenced  by  the 
vernacular,  but  retaining  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Hellenistic, 
from  which  it  was  derived  by  an  unbroken  literary  tradition. 
This  written  language  Coraes  took  as  the  basis  of  his  reforms, 
purging  it  of  foreign  elements,  preserving  its  classical  remnants 
and  enlarging  its  vocabulary  with  words  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  lexicon  or,  in  case  of  need,  invented  in  accordance  with 
a  fixed  principle.  He  thus  adopted  a  middle  course,  discounten- 
ancing alike  the  pedantry  of  the  purists  and  the  over-confident 
of  the  vulgarists,  who  found  in  the  uncouth  popular 


speech  all  the  material  for  a  tongue  satentt.  The  language 
which  he  thus  endeavoured  to  shape  and  reconstruct  is,  ot 
course,  conventional  and  artificial.  In  course  of  lime  it  will 
probably  tend  to  approach  the  vernacular,  while  the  latter 
will  gradually  be  modified  by  the  spread  of  education.  The 


by  a  wide  interval. 

Many  of  the  best  poets  of  modern  Greece  have  written  in  the 
vernacular,  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  feelings.  Dionysios  Solomos  (i;<jS- 
1857),  the  greatest  of  them  all,  employed  the  dialect  wrUtA 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Of  bis  lyrics,  which  are  full  of  to  it» 
poetic  fire  and  inspiration,  the  most  celebrated  is  his 
"  Ode  to  Liberty."  Other  poets,  of  what  may  be 
described  as  the  Ionic  school,  such  as  Andreas  Kalvos  (1706- 
1869),  Julius  Typaldos  (1814-1883),  John  Zampelios  (1787-1856), 
and  Gcrasimos  Markoras  (b.  1826),  folbwed  his  example  in 
using  the  Heptancsian  dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  Georgios 
Terzetes  (1806-1874),  Aristotle  Valaorites  (18.4-1879)  and 
Gerasimos  Mavrogiannes,  though  natives  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
adopted  in  their  lyrics  the  language  of  the  KJephtic  ballads — 
in  other  words,  the  vernacular  of  the  Find  us  range  and  the 
mountainous  district  of  Epirus.  This  dialed  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  generally  current  throughout  the  mainland, 
while  it  derived  distinction  from  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
champions  of  Greek  liberty!  The  poems  of  Valaorites,  which  are 
characterized  by  vivid  imagination  and  grace  of  style,  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  nation.  Other  poets  who  largely 
employed  the  Epirotic  dialect  and  drew  their  inspiration  from 
the  Klcphtic  songs  were  John  Vilaras  (1771-1813),  George 
Zalokostas  (1805-1857)  in  his  lyric  pieces,  and  Theodore  Aphcn- 
toutcs,  a  Cretan  (d.  1893).  With  the  poems  of  this  group  may 
be  classed  those  of  Demetrius  Bikclas  (b.  1835).  The  popular 
language  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  younger  generation 
of  poets,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Arislomenes  Frobelegios 
(b.  1850),  George  Bizycnos  (1853-1806),  George  Drosines,  Kostes 
Palamas  (b.  1859),  John  Polcmes,  Argyrca  Ephthaliotcs,  and 
Jacob  Folylas  (d.  1806). 

Contemporary  with  the  first -mentioned  or  Ionic  group,  there 
existed  at  Constantinople  a  school  of  poets  who  wrote  in  the 
accepted  literary  language,  and  whose  writings  serve 
as  models  for  the  later  group  which  gathered  at  Athena 
after  the  emancipation  of  Greece.  The  literary  7ai^* 
traditions  founded  by  Alexander  Rizos  Rhangabes 
(1810-189?)  and  the,  brothers  Alexander  and  Panagiotis 
Soutxos  (1803-1863  and  1 800-1 80S),  who  belonged 
to  Phanariot  families,  were  maintained  in  Athens  by  Spiridion 
Baailiades  (1843-1874)  Angelos  Vlachos  (b.  1838),  John  Kara* 
soutzas  (1824-1873),  Demctrios  Paparrhegopoulos  (1843-1873), 
and  Achilles  Paraschos  (b.  1838).  The  last,  a  poet  of  fine  feeling, 
has  also  employed  the  popular  language.  In  general  the  practice 
of  versification  in  the  conventional  literary  language  has  declined, 
though  sedulously  encouraged  by  the  university  of  Athens,  and 
fostered  by  annual  poetic  competitions  with  prizes  provided  by 
patriotic  citizens.  Greek  lyric  poetry  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century  was  mainly  inspired  by  the  patriotic  sentiment 
aroused  by  the  struggle  for  independence,  but  in  the  present 
generation  it  often  shows  a  tendency  towards  the  philosophic 
and  contemplative  mood  under  the  influence  of  Western  models. 

There  has  been  an  abundant  production  of  dramatic  literature 
in  recent  years.  In  succession  to  Alexander  Rhangabes,  John 
Zampelios  and  the  two  Soutzos,  who  belong  to  the 
past  generation,  Klcon  Rhangabes,  Angelos  Machos, 
Demctrios  Koromclas,  Basiliades  and  Bemadakcs 
arc  the  most  prominent  among  modern  dramatic 
writers.  Numerous  translations  of  foreign  master- 
pieces have  appeared,  among  which  the  metrical 
Romeo  and  Jul  it  I,  Qlhelfo,  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Hacbetk  and  The 
Merchant  0/  Venue,  by  Demctrios  Bikelas,  deserve  mention  as 
examples  of  artistic  excellence.  Goethe's  Faust  has  been 
rendered  into  verse  by  Probelegios,  and  Hamlet,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Cottar,  into  prose  by  Damirolcs. 
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Among  recent  satirists,  George  Soures  (b.  1853)  occupies  a  unique 
position.  He  reviews  social  and  political  events  in  the  'Pwppot, 
a  witty  little  newspaper  written  entirely  in  verse,  which  is  read 
with  delight  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

all  the  prose  writers  have  employed  the  literary 
In  historical  research  the  Greeks  continue  to  display 
much  activity  and  erudition,  but  no  great  work 
comparable  to  Spiridion  Trikoupis's  History  of  the 
Revolution  has  appeared  in  the  present  generation. 
A  history  of  the  Greek  nation  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day,  by  Spiridion  Lampros,  and  a  general  history 
of  the  19th  century  by  Karolides,  have  recently  been  published. 
The  valuable  Mrninia.  of  Sathas,  the  ^Nirw  Btfcufw^  UnopLca 
of  Spiridion  Zarapclios  and  Mavrogiannes's  History  0}  the 
Ionian  Islands  deserve  special  mention,  as  well  as  the  essays 
of  Bikelas,  which  treat  of  the  Byzantine  and  modern  epochs  of 
Greek  history.  Some  of  the  last-named  were  translated  into 
English  by  the  late  marquis  of  Bute.  Among  the  writers  on 
jurisprudence  are  Peter  Paparrhegopoulos,  Kalligas,  Basilcios 
Otkonomedes  and  Nikolaos  Saripolos.  Brailas-Armcncs  and 
John  Skaluouncs,  the  latter  an  opponent  of  Darwin,  have 
written  philosophical  works.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Diomedes  Kyriakoa  and  the  Theological  Treatises  of  Archbishop 
Latas  should  be  noted.  The  best -known  writers  of  philological 
■orks  are  Constantine  Kontos,  a  strong  advocate  of  literary 
purism,  George  Hatzidakcs,  Theodore  Papadcmelrakopoulos 
and  John  Psichari;  in  archaeology,  Stephen  Koumanoudcs, 
Panagiotes  Kavvadias  and  Christos  Tsountas  have  won  a 
recognized  position  among  scholars.  John  Svoronos  is  a  high 
authority  on  numismatics.  The  works  of  John  Hatzidakcs 
on  mathematics,  Anast.  Christomanos  on  chemistry,  and 
Demetrios  Aegioetes  on  astronomy  arc  well  known. 

The  earlier  works  of  fiction,  written  in  the  period  succeeding 
the  emancipation  of  Greece,  were  much  affected  by  foreign 
rw*.  influence.  Modern  Greece  has  not  produced  any  great 
novelist.  The  Kptrrisol  y&poc  of  Spiridion  Zampclios, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Crete,  and  the  Thanos  Blechas 
of  Kalligai  are  interesting,  the  former  for  accuracy  of 
historical  detail,  the  latter  as  a  picture  of  peasant  life  in  the 
mountains  of  Greece.  Original  novel  writing  has  not  been  much 
cultivated,  but  translations  of  foreign  romances  abound.  In 
later  tiroes  the  short  story  has  come  into  vogue  through  the 
example  of  D.  Bikelas,  whose  tales  have  acquired  great  popu- 
larity; one  of  them,  Loukis  Laras,  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  The  example  of  Bikelas  has  been  followed  by 
Inosincs  Karkavitzas,  Ephthaliotis,  Xenopoulos  and  many 
others. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  writers  who  adhere  to  the 
vernacular  in  prose  is  John  Psichari,  professor  of  the  Ecolc  des 
;v  ,M  Hautes  Etudes  in  Paris.  He  is  the  recognized  leader  of 
•nun  the  vulgarists.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  works 
are  Td  ra(*~M,  stov,  a  narrative  of  a  journey  in  Greek 
JJJ*      lands,  Tovtipo  tou  TiaMpn,  'H  ZoWua,  and  o  Mayot. 

The  tales  of  Karkavitzas  and  Ephthaliotis  arc  also  in 
the  vernacular.  Among  the  younger  of  M.  Psichari's  followers 
u  M.  Path,  who  has  recently  published  a  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Owing  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  popular  language,  the 
writers  of  this  school  arc  sometimes  compelled  to  employ  strange 
and  little-known  words  borrowed  from  the  various  dialects. 
The  vernacular  has  never  been  adopted  by  writers  on  scientific 
subjects,  owing  to  its  inherent  unsuitabOily  and  the  incongruity 
trying  from  the  introduction  of  technical  terms  derived  from 
the  ancient  language.  Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  its  adherents, 
it  seems  unlikely  to  maintain  its  place  in  literature  outside  the 
domain  of  poetry;  nor  can  any  other  result  be  expected,  unless 
hi  advocates  succeed  in  reforming  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Greece. 

Many  periodicals  arc  published  at  Athens,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Athena,  edited  by  Constantine  Kontos, 
the  Ethniki  Aide,  a  continuation  of  the  old  Hctiid,  the 
Hcrmonia  and  the  AiArXafftt  tup  va&ur,  an  educational 
review. .  The  Parnassos,  the  Archaeological  Society  and  other 


learned  bodies  issue  annual  or  quarterly  reports.    The  Greek 
journals  arc  both  numerous  and  widely  read.    They  contain 
much  clever  writing,  which  is  often  marred  by  inac- 
curacy and  a  deficient  sense  of  responsibility.   Their  r*ri.°41' 
tendency  to  exaggerated  patriotic  sentiment  sometimes  j^"/ 
borders  on  the  ludicrous.    For  many  years  the  Nea 
Hemira  of  Trieste  exerted  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Greek 
world,  owing  to  the  able  political  reviews  of  its  editor,  Anast  asios 
Byzantios  (d.  1898),  a  publicist  of  remarkable  insight  and 
judgment. 

Authorities. — Constantine  Sat  has,  N<o<XAip>ur*6iXoXo7ia(Athens. 
1868);  D.  Bikelas,  n«pJ  n«.\\i)mii  4tXoXo>iat  imiVtov I. London.  1871), 
reprinted  in  AiaXl(«(  «a|  4ra«ri^«n(Athen».  1893);  J.  S.  Blackic, 
Horat  HtUenkae  (London,  1874);  R.  Nicolai,  Gesckukte  der  neutrit- 
ch  isc  hen  Ltltralur  (Leipzig,  1 876);  A.  k  Rhangabc,  Hisloire  lillt- 
rairt  dt  la  Greet  moderne  (Paris,  I877):  C.  GwJcl,  Eludes  sur  la 
litttralurt  grecqut  modem*  (Paris,  1878);  E-  Lcgrand,  Bibliotkeque 
grexqnt  vsugairt  (vol.  i.,  Paris,  1880):  J.  Lumber,  Poites  greet  con- 
lemporains  (Paris,  1881);  Kontos,  TXuocvcul  ra«arv<i««t  (Athens, 
1887);  Rhangab6  and  Sa  ndcrs,  Geschiekie  der  tuugriechischen 
Literatur  von  tkren  Anfdngen  bis  auf  die  ntutslt  Zeit  (Leipzig, 1 885) ; 
J.  I'sichari,  Essais  at  grammairt  kistorique  nio-greeque  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1886  and  1889);  Eludes  dt  philolotit  nto-gretqut  (Paris, 
1892);  F.  Blass,  Dit  Aussbracke  des  Crieektsektn  <jrd  ed.,  Berlin, 


1889) ;  M.  Kcmstantinidc*,  Neo-kelUnua  (Dialogues  in  Modern  Greek, 
icilh  Appendix  on  the  Cypriot  Dialect)  (London,  1892);  Rhoides, 
Td  BUeXa.  rXueffuc*  jitXjri-  (Athens,  1893);  Politcs,  MtXtrcu  jrt^i  rod 
(Slav  »ai  rijt  y\ittrm  'EXXijrwov  Xaov  (2  vols.,  Athens,  1899). 

For  the  Klcphiic  ballads  and  folk-songs:  C.  Fauricl,  Chants 
topuiaires  dt  la  Greet  moderne  (Paris,  1824,  1826);  Passow,  Popu- 
laria  carmina  Graeciae  recentioris  (Leipzig,  i860);  von  Hahn, 
Grieckisckt  und  albanesiseke  Ma  rc  ken  (Leipzig.  1864):  Tt+apUns. 
Aio«>rpA->oi^o  (jnded..  Athens,  1868):  E.l-cgrand.  Recueilde chansons 
popuiaires  trecques  (Paris,  1874);  Rtcueil  de  conies  populaires  /trees 
(Paris,  1881);  Paul  dc  Lagardc,  Ncugrieckisckes  out  KUinaiien 
(Gottingcn,  1886);  A.  Janruris,  'Aeiiart  K<njru&  (Kreta's  Volks- 
Ueder)  (Leipzig,  1876);  A.  Sakcllariou,  Td  Ki-rpiuA  (Athens, 
I891);  Zw7<io*«ioi  'Aiir,  published  by  the  'EXXqvuiVi  i^«XoXA>uei 
rli\oyot  (Constantinople,  1891).  Translations:  L.  Gatnctt, Greek 
Folksongs  from  the  Turkish  Provinces  of  Greece  (London,  18*5); 
E.  M.  Gcldart,  Folklore  0/  Modern  Greece  (London,  1884).  Lexicons: 
A.  N.  Jannaris,  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Ike  Englisk  and  Modern 
Greek  Languages  (English-Greek)  (London,  189s):  Byzantios 
(Skarlatos  p.),  A«{i*4>  Hji  'EXXavuiri  yXuorm  (Athens,  1H95); 
A.  Sakcltario,  A.{..  .••  ri}i  'EXX^mn<  >X<!wffTt(5th  ed.,  Athens,  1898); 
S.  Koumanoudes,  Xivayvyj  Wwr  Xi{«wr  (Athens,  1900).  Grammars: 
Mitsotakes,  Prakrisckt  Grammatik  der  neutriecktscken  Sckrift-  und 
Umganesspracht  (Stuttgart,  1891);  M.  Gardner,  A  Practical  Modern 
Greek  Grammar  (London,  1892k  G.  N.  Hatzidakcs,  Einleilunt  in 
dit  neugrieckiseht  Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1892);  E.  Vincent  and  T.  G. 
Dickson,  Handbook  to  Modern  Greek  (London,  1893);  A.  Thumb, 
Handbuch  der  ntugritchischen  Volkssprackt  (Strassburg,  1895); 
C.  Wicd,  Die  Kunst  der  neugrieckiscken  Volksspracht  durck 
Selbstunterrickt  seknell  und  leickt  tu  lernen  (2nd  ed.,  undated, 
Vienna);  A.  N.  Jannaris,  Historical  Greek  Grammar  (London, 
1897).  (J.D.B.) 

GREEK  RELIGION.  The  recent  development  of  anthropo- 
logical science  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions  has 
enabled  us  at  last  to  assign  to  ancient  Greek  religion  its  proper 
place  in  the  classification  of  creeds  and  to  appreciate  its  import- 
ance for  the  history  of  civilization.  In  spite  of  all  the  diversities 
of  local  cults  we  may  find  a  general  definition  of  the  theological 
system  of  the  Hellenic  communities,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy 
may  describe  it  as  an  anthropomorphic  polytheism,  preserving 
many  traces  of  a  prc-anthropomorphic  period,  unchecked  by 
any  exacting  dogma  or  tradition  of  revelation,  and  therefore 
pliantly  adapting  itself  to  all  the  changing  circumstance  of  the 
social  and  political  history  of  the  race,  and  easily  able  to  assimilate 
alien  ideas  and  forms.  Such  a  religion,  continuing  in  whole  or 
in  part  throughout  a  period  of  at  least  2000  years,  was  more 
capable  of  progress  than  others,  possibly  higher,  that  have 
crystallized  at  an  early  period  into  a  fixed  dogmatic  type;  and 
as,  owing  to  its  essential  character,  it  could  not  be  convulsed 
by  any  inner  revolution  that  might  obliterate  the  deposits  of 
its  earlier  life,  It  was  likely  to  preserve  the  jmprints  of  the  succes- 
sive ages  of  culture,  and  to  reveal  more  clearly  than  any  other 
testimony  the  evolution  of  the  race  from  savagery  to  civilisation. 
Hence  it  is  that  Greek  religion  appears  to  teem  with  incongruities, 
the  highest  forms  of  religious  life  being  often  confronted  with  the 
most  primitive.   And  for  this  reason  the  student  of  savage 
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anthropology  and  the  student  of  the  higher  religions  of  the 
world  axe  equally  rewarded  by  its  study. 

Modern  ethnology  has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
Hellenic  nation,  like  others  that  have  played  great  parts  in 
history,  was  the  product  of  a  blend  of  populations,  the  conquering 
tribes  of  Aryan  descent  coming  from  the  north  and  settling  among 
and  upon  cert  ainprc-Hellenic  Mediterranean  slocks.  Thcconclu- 
sion  that  is  naturally  drawn  from  this  is  that  Hellenic  religion 
is  also  the  product  of  a  blend  of  early  Aryan  or  Indo- Germanic 
beliefs  with  the  cult-ideas  and  practices  of  the  Mediterranean 
area  that  were  from  of  old  indigenous  in  the  lands  which  the 
later  invaders  conquered.  But  to  disentangle  these  two  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  whole,  which  might  seem  to  be  the  first 
problem  for  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  religion,  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task;  we  may  advance  further  towards 
its  solution,  when  the  mysterious  pre-Hcllcnic  Mediterranean 
language  or  group  of  languages,  of  which  traces  remain  in 
Hellenic  place-names,  and  which  may  be  lying  uninterpreted 
on  the  brick-tablets  of  the  palace  of  Cnossus,  has  found  its 
interpreter.  For  the  first  question  is  naturally  one  of  language. 
But  the  comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European  speech-group, 
great  as  its  philological  triumphs  have  been,  has  been  meagre 
in  its  contributions  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  original 
belief  of  the  primitive  stock.  It  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct 
a  common  Indo-European  religion.  The  greater  part  of  the 
separate  Aryan  cult-systems  may  have  developed  after  the 
diffusion  and  may  have  been  the  result  of  contact  in  prehistoric 
days  with  non-Aryan  peoples.  And  many  old  religious  etymo- 
logical equations,  such  as  Oiparit  -  Sanskrit  Varuna,  'Ep/iijj- 
Sarameyis,  Athena  =  Ahana,  v.crc  uncritically  made  and  have 
been  abandoned.  The  chief  fact  that  philology  has  revealed 
concerning  the  rcligfous  vocabulary  of  the  Aryan  peoples  is  that 
many  of  them  arc  found  to  have  designated  a  high  god  by  a  word 
derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  bright,"  and  which  appears  in 
Zeus,  Jupiter,  Sanskrit  Dy<ius.  This  is  important  enough, 
but  wc  should  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  nor  draw  the 
unwarranted  inference  that  therefore  the  primitive  Indo- 
Europcans  worshipped  one  supreme  Cod,  the  Sky-Father. 
Besides  the  word  "  Zeus,"  the  only  other  names  of  the  Hellenic 
pantheon  that  can  be  explained  wholly  or  partly  as  words  of 
Aryan  formation  are  Poseidon,  Dcmctcr,  Ilestia,  Dionysus 
(whose  name  and  cult  were  derived  from  the  Aryan  stock  of  the 
Thraco- Phrygians)  and  probably  Pan.  But  other  names,  such 
&S  Athena,  Ares,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hera,  Hermes,  have  no 
discovered  affinities  with  other  Aryan  speech-groups;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  suspiciously  non-Aryan  in  the  formation  of  these 
words,  and  they  may  all  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  Hellenic- 
Aryan  vocabulary.  In  regard  to  others,  such  as  Rhea, 
Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite,  it  is  somewhat  more  probable  that 
they  belonged  to  an  older  pre-Hcllcnic  stock  that  survived  in 
Crete  and  other  inlands,  and  here  and  there  on  the  mainland; 
while  wc  know  that  Zeus  derived  certain  unintelligible  titles 
in  Cretan  cult  from  the  indigenous  Eteo-crctan  speech. 

A  minute  consideration  of  a  large  mass  of  evidence  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  main  tribes  of  the  Aryan  Hellenes, 
pushing  down  from  the  north,  already  possessed  certain  deities 
in  common  such  as  Zeus,  Poseidon  and  Apollo  with  whom  they 
associated  certain  goddesses,  and  that  they  maintained  the  cult 
of  Hestia  or  "  Holy  Hearth."  Further,  a  comparison  of  the 
developed  religions  of  the  respective  Aryan  peoples  suggests 
that  they  tended  to  give  predominance  to  the  male  divinity, 
although  wc  have  equally  good  reason  to  assert  that  the  cult  of 
goddesses,  and  especially  of  the  earth-goddess,  is  a  genuinely 
"  Aryan  "  product.  But  when  the  tribes  of  this  family  poured 
into  the  Greek  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  find 
in  certain  centres  of  a  very  ancient  civilization,  such  as  Argolis 
and  Crete,  the  dominant  cult  of  a  female  divinity.1   The  recent 

1  This  ha*  often  been  explained  as  a  result  of  MulUrrttkt,  or 
reckoning  descent  through  the  female:  for  reasons  against  this 
hypothesis  see  L.  R.  Farnell  in  Archie  fur  vtrt,UUktnde  Relitwnt- 
wisstwjciujfl  (1904);  cf.  A.  J.  Evan*.  "  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar 
Cult,"  in  Journ.  of  HtUtnU  StudUi  (1901). 


excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Hera  temple  at  Argos  prove  that  a 
powerful  goddess  was  worshipped  here  many  centuries  beiorc  a 
is  probable  that  the  Hellenic  invader  appeared.  He  may  hare 
even  found  the  name  Hera  there,  or  may  have  brought  it 
him  and  applied  it  to  the  indigenous  divinity.  Again,  we  are 
certain  that  the  great  mother-goddess  of  Crete,  discovered  b> 
Dr  Arthur  Evans,  is  the  ancestress  of  Rhea  and  of  the  Greek 
"  Mother  of  the  gods  ":  and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  list 
she  accounts  for  many  of  the  forms  of  Artemis  and  perhaps  for 
Athena.  But  the  evidence  by  no  means  warrants  us  in  isuir  >g 
as  an  axiom  that  wherever  we  find  a  dominant  goddess-rch. 
as  that  of  Demeter  at  Elcusis,  we  are  confronted  with  a  aeo- 
Hellcnic  religious  phenomenon.  The  very  name  "  Deserter  " 
and  the  study  of  other  Aryan  religions  prove  tbe  procrreace 
of  the  worship  of  the  earth -goddess  in  our  own  family  of  the 
nations.  Finally,  wc  must  reckon  with  the  possibibty  that  the 
other  great  nations  which  fringed  the  Mediterranean,  HV.titr, 
Semitic  and  Egyptian  peoples,  left  their  impress  on  early  Greek 
religion,  although  former  scholars  may  have  made  rash  use  of 
this  hypothesis.1 

Recognizing  then  the  great  perplexity  of  these  probleas 
concerning  the  ethnic  origins  of  Hellenic  religion,  we  may  at 
least  reduce  th"c  tangle  of  facts  to  some  order  by  ^  m-n 
distinguishing  its  lower  from  its  higher  forms,  and 
thus  provide  the  material  for  some  theory  of  evolution.  We 
may  collect  and  sift  the  phenomena  that  remain  over  Lroea  a 
prc-anlhropomorphic  period,  the  imprints  of  a  savage  ptsi, 
the  beliefs  and  practices  that  belong  to  the  animistic  or  eves  the 
prc-animistic  period,  fetishism,  tbe  worship  of  animals,  buaai 
sacrifice.  We  shall  at  once  be  struck  with  the  contrast  bctaeea 
such  civilised  cults  as  those  of  Zeus.  Athena,  Apollo,  high  perwril 
divinities  to  whom  the  attributes  of  a  progressive  morality  could 
be  attached,  and  practices  that  long  survived  in  backward 
communities,  such  as  tbe  Arcadian  worship  of  the  thunder  tad 
the  winds,  the  cult  of  Zeus  Ktpauvot "  the  thunder  "  at  Manures 
and  Zeus  Karxwrat  in  Laconia,  who  is  none  other  than  the 
mysterious  meteoric  stone  that  falls  from  heaves.  These 
arc  examples  of  a  religious  view  in  which  certain  natural  pheno- 
mena or  objects  are  regarded  as  mysteriously  divine  or  saced 
in  their  own  right  and  a  personal  divinity  has  not  >et  emerged 
or  been  separated  from  them.  A  noteworthy  product  of  prieaure 
animistic  feeling  is  the  universally  prevalent  cult  of  Hestis, 
who  is  originally  "  Holy  Hearth  "  pure  and  simple,  and  whs 
even  under  the  developed  polytheism,  in  which  she  played  b» 
small  part,  was  never  established  as  a  separate  anthropomorphic 
personage. 

The  animistic  belief  that  certain  material  objects  caa  be 
charged  with  a  divine  potency  or  spirit  gives  rise  to  fetisaisa. 
a  term  which  properly  denotes  the  worshipful  or 
superstitious  use  of  objects  made  by  art  and  invested 
with  mysterious  power,  so  as  to  be  used  like  amulets  for 
the  purposes  of  protective  magic  or  for  higher  purposes  cf 
communion  with  the  divinity.  From  tbe  earliest  discoveriSlc 
period  down  to  the  present  day  fetishism  has  been  a  powrrrd 
factor  in  the  religion  of  tbe  Graeco-Roman  world.  The  import- 
ance of  the  sacred  stone  and  pillar  in  the  "  Mycenaean  "  or 
"  Minoan  "  period  which  preceded  Homer  has  been  impressiTci; 
shown  by  Dr  Arthur  Evans,  and  the  same  fetishtstk  weesfci? 
continued  throughout  the  historic  ages  of  classic  paganism,  the 
rude  aniconic  emblem  of  pillar  or  tree-trunk  surviving  csia 
by  the  side  of  the  iconic  masterpiece.  It  is  a  reasonable  osa- 
jecturc  that  the  earliest  anthropomorphic  images  of  drvuuues 
which  were  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  by  the  tis*  d 
Homer,  were  themselves  evolved  by  slow  transformation  trot* 
the  upright  sacred  column.  And  tbe  altar  itself  may  kit 
arisen  as  another  form  of  this;  tbe  simple  heap  of  stones,  suck 

•V.  Bcrard  has  recently  revived  the  discredited  theory  d  • 
prevalent  Phoenician  influence  in  his  ingenious  but  wacrtsn! 
work.  L'Ori[tnt  &*$  tulles  anadms.  M.  P.  Foueart  brtirro  ■* 
very  early  borrowing  from  Egypt,  as  explaining  much  in  the  rt5po» 
of  Demeter  and  Dionysus;  tee  Ltt  GrwUi  4~£fe». 
Lt  CuUe  it  Dionyua  m  AltifM. 
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«s  those  erected  to  Hermes  by  the  way-side  and  called  'Epn*a* 
X6oo«,  may  have  served  both  as  a  place  ol  worship  and  as  an 
cgtiliKo  that  could  attract  and  absorb  a  divine  potency  into 
itself.  Hence  the  fctishistic  power  of  the  altar  was  fully 
recognized  in  Creek  ritual,  and  hence  also  in  the  cult  of 
Apollo  Agyieus  the  god  and  the  altar  are  called  by  the, same 
name. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ancestors  of  the  historic  Greeks, 
before  they  were  habituated  to  conceive  of  their  divinities  as  in 
form,  may  have  been  accustomed  to  invest  them  with 
attributes  and  traits.  We  must  net  indeed  suppose  it 
to  be  a  general  law  of  religious  evolution  that "  theriomorphism  " 
must  always  precede  anthropomorphism  and  that  the  latter 
transcends  and  obliterates  the  former.  The  two  systems  can 
exist  side  by  side,  and  savages  of  low  religious  development  can 
conceive  of  their  deities  as  assuming  at  one  time  human,  at 
another  bestial,  shape.  Now  the  developed  Greek  religion  was 
devotedly  anthropomorphic,  and  herein  lay  its  strength  and  its 
weakness;  nevertheless,  the  advanced  Hellene  could  imagine 
his  Dionysus  entering  temporarily  into  the  body  of  the  sacrificial 
bull  or  goat,  and  the  men  of  Phigalia  in  Arcadia  were  attached  to 
their  horse-headed  Dcmeter,  and  the  primitive  Laconians 
possibly  to  a  ram-headed  Apollo.  Theriolatry  in  itself,  i.e.  the 
worship  of  certain  animals  as  of  divine  power  in  their  own  right, 
apart  from  any  association  with  higher  divinities,  can  scarcely 
be  traced  among  the  Greek  communities  at  any  period.  They 
are  not  found  to  have  paid  reverence  to  any  species,  though 
individual  animals  could  acquire  temporarily  a  divine  character 
through  communion  with  the  altar  or  with  the  god.  The  wolf 
might  at  one  time  have  been  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of 
Apollo,  the  wolf-god,  and  here  and  there  wc  find  faint  traces  of 
a  wolf-sacrifice  and  of  offerings  laid  out  for  wolves.  But  the 
occasional  propitiation  of  wild  beasts  may  fall  short  of  actual 
worship.  The  Athenian  who  slew  a  wolf  might  give  it  a  sumptu- 
ous funeral,  probably  to  avoid  a  blood-feud  with  the  wolf's 
relatives,  yet  the  Athenian  state  offered  rewards  for  a  wolf's 
head.  Nor  did  any  Greek  individual  or  state  worship  flics  as  a 
class,  although  a  small  oblation  might  be  thrown  to  the  flics 
before  the  great  sacrifice  to  Apollo  on  the  Leucadian  rock,  to 
please  them  and  to  persuade  them  not  to  worry  the  worshippers 
at  the  great  solemnity,  where  the  reck  of  roast  flesh  would  be 
likely  to  attract  them. 

Theriolatry  suggests  totcroism;  and  though  we  now  know 
that  the  former  can  arise  and  exist  quite  independently  of  the 
latter,  recent  anthropologists  hive  interpreted  the 
apparent  sanctity  or  prestige  of  certain  animals  in 
parts  of  Greek  mythology  and  religion  as  the  deposit 
of  an  earlier  totemistic  system.  But  this  interpretation, 
originated  and  maintained  with  great  acumen  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  Robertson  Smith,  appears  now  somewhat  hazardous; 
and  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  there  are  many  flaws  in  it.  The 
more  observant  study  of  existing  totem-tribes  has  weakened 
our  impression  of  the  importance  of  totemism  as  a  primitive 
religious  phenomenon.  It  is  in  reality  more  important  as  a 
social  than  as  a  religious  factor.  If  indeed  wc  choose  to  regard 
totemism  as  a  mere  system  of  nomenclature,  by  which  a  tribe 
names  itself  after  some  animal  or  plant,  then  wc  might  quote  a 
few  examples  of  Hellenic  tribes  totemistic  in  this  sense.  But 
totemism  is  a  fact  of  importance  only  when  it  affects  the  tribal 
marriage  laws  or  the  tribal  religion.  And  the  tribal  marriage 
laws  of  ancient  Greece,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  betray  no  clear 
mark  of  totemistic  arrangements;  nor  does  the  totemism  of 
contemporary  savages  appear  to  affect  their  religion  in  any  such 
way  as  to  suggest  a  natural  explanation  for  any  of  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  early  Hellenic  polytheism.  Here  and  there  wc 
have  traces  of  a  snake-tribe  in  Greece,  the  'Ocntlt  in  Aetolia, 
the  'O&oyfHii  in  Cyprus  and  Parium,  but  we  arc  not  told  that 
t  hesc  worshipped  the  snake,  though  the  latter  clan  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  it.  Where  the  snake  was  actually  worshipped 
in  Hellenic  cult — the  cases  arc  few  and  doubtful— it  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  ancestor  or  as  the  vxtlar 
of  the  under  world  divinity, 
an  9* 


Finally,  among  the  primitive  or  savage  phenomena  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  looms  large.    Encouraged  ut  erne 
time  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  was  becoming  rare  ami 
repellent  to  the  conscience  by  the  6th  century  B.C.;  Mumta 
but  it  was  not  wholly  extinct  in  the  Greek  world  even  JSf 
by  the  time  of  Porphyry.   The  facts  arc  very  complex 
and  need  critical  handling,  and  a  satisfying  scientific  explanation 
of  them  all  is  still  to  be  sought. 

We  can  now  observe  the  higher  aspects  of  the  advanced 
polytheism.  And  at  the  outset  wc  must  distinguish  between 
mythology  and  religion  strictly  understood,  between  the  stories 
about  the  divinities  and  the  private  or  public  religious  service. 
No  doubt  the  former  are  often  a  reflect  ion  of  the  latter,  in  many 
cases  being  suggested  by  the  ritual  which  they  may  have  been 
invented  to  interpret,  and  often  envisaging  important  cult -ideas. 
Such  for  example  arc  the  myths  about  the  purification  and  trial 
of  Orestes,  Theseus,  Ixion,  the  story  of  Dcmctcr's  sorrow,  cf  the 
sufferings  and  triumph  of  Dionysus, and  those  about  the  abolii  ion 
of  human  sacrifice.  Yet  Greek  mythology  as  a  whole  was  irre- 
sponsible, without  reserve,  and  unchecked  by  dogma  or  sacerdotal 
prohibition;  and  frequently  it  sank  below  the  level  ol  the 
current  religion,  which  was  almost  free  from  the  impurities 
which  shock  the  modern  reader  of  Hellenic  myths.  Nor  again 
did  any  one  feel  himself  called  upon  to  believe  any  particular 
myth;  in  fact,  faith,  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  in  Christian  theology,  as  the  will  to  believe  certain 
dogmatic  statements  about  the  nature  and  action  of  divinity, 
is  a  concept  which  was  neither  named  nor  recognized  in  Hellenic 
ethics  or  religious  doctrine;  only,  if  a  man  proclaimed  his 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  and  refused  to  join  in  the 
ritual  of  the  community,  he  would  become  "suspect,"  and 
might  at  tim^  be  persecuted  by  his  fellows.  Greek  religion 
was  not  so  much  an  affair  of  doctrine  as  of  ritual,  religious 
formulae  of  which  the  cult-titles  of  the  divinities  were  an  im- 
portant component,  and  prayer;  and  the  most  illuminative 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  it  are  the  ritual-inscriptions  and 
other  slate-documents,  the  private  dedications,  the  monuments 
of  religious  art  and  certain  passages  in  the  literature,  philology 
and  archaeology  being  equally  necessary  to  the  equipment  of 
the  student. 

Wc  arc  tempted  to  turn  to  Homer  as  the  earliest  authority. 
And  though  Homer  is  not  primitive  and  docs  not  present  even 
an  approximately  complete  account  of  Greek  religion, 
wc  can  gather  from  his  poems  a  picture  of  an  advanced 
polytheism  which  in  form  and  structure  at  least  is 
that  which  was  presented  to  the  world  of  Aeschylus. 
Wc  discern  a  pantheon  already  to  some  extent  systematized, 
a  certain  hierarchy  and  family  of  divinities  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  Zeus  is  established  as  incontestable.  And  the 
anthropomorphic  impulse,  the  strongest  trend  in  the  Greek 
religious  imagination,  which  filled  the  later  world  with  fictitious 

.  such  as  an  Atnpi- 
Arnphiclion  for  (he 

Amphictioncs,  a  hero  Kepafiot  for  the  gild  of  iwttcrs,  is  already 
at  its  height  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  deities  arc  already 
clear-cut,  individual  personalities  of  distinct  ethos,  plastimlly 
shaped  figures  such  as  the  later  sculpture  and  painting  could 
work  upon,  not  vaguely  conceived  numina  like  the  forms  of  the 
old  Roman  religion.  Nor  can  wc  call  them  for  the  most  part 
naturc-dcitics  like  the  personages  of  the  Vcdic  system,  thinly 
disguised  "personifications"  of  natural  phenomena.  Athena 
is  not  the  blue  sky  nor  Apollo  the  sun;  they  are  simply  Athena 
and  Apollo,  divine  personages  with  certain  powers  and  character, 
as  real  for  their  people  as  Christ  and  the  Virgin  for  Christendom. 
By  the  side  of  these,  though  generally  in  a  subordinate  position, 
wc  find  that  Homer  recognized  certain  divinities  that  we  may 
properly  call  nature-powers,  such  as  Helios,  Gaia  and  the  river- 
deities,  forms  descending  probably  from  a  remote  animistic 
period,  but  maintaining  themsclecs  within  the  popular  religion 
till  the  end  of  Paganism.  Again,  though  Homer  m.iy  talk  and 
think  at  times  with  levity  and  banaliit  about  his  dcitk-s,  h's 
deeper  utterances  impute  an  advanced  morality  to  the  supreme 

I.* 


personages,  generating  transparent  sha 
dromus  for  the  ritual  of  the  Ampidrom 
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Cod.  His  Zeus  is  on  the  whole  a  power  of  righteousness,  dealing 
with  men  by  a  righteous  law  of  nemesis,  never  being  himself  the 
author  of  evil— an  idea  revealed  in  the  opening  passage  of  the 
Odyssey — but  protecting  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 
Vengeance,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  divinity  both 
for  Homer  and  the  average  Creek  of  the  later  period,  as  it  is  in 
Judaic  and  Christian  theology,  though  Plato  and  Euripides 
protested  strongly  against  such  a  view.  But  the  Homeric  Zeus 
is  equally  a  god  of  pity  and  mercy,  and  the  man  who  neglects 
the  prayers  of  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted,  who  violates  the 
sanctity  of  the  suppliant  and  guest,  or  oppresses  the  poor  or 
the  wanderer,  may  look  for  divine  punishment.  Though  not 
regarded  as  the  physical  author  of  the  universe  or  the  Creator, 
he  is  in  a  moral  sense  the  father  of  gods  and  men. .  And  though 
the  sense  of  sin  and  the  need  of  piacular  sacrifice  arc  expressed 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  relations  between  gods  and  men  that 
they  reveal  are  on  the  whole  genial  and  social;  the  deity  sits 
unseen  at  the  good  man's  festal  sacrifice,  and  there  is  a  simple 
apprehension  of  the  idea  of  divine  communion.  There  is  also 
indeed  a  glimmering  of  the  dark  background  of  the  nether 
world,  and  the  chthonian  powers  that  might  send  up  the  Erinys 
to  fulfil  the  curse  of  the  wronged.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  religious 
atmosphere  b  generally  cheerful  and  bright;  freer  than  that  of 
the  later  ages  from  the  taint  of  magic  and  superstition;  nor  is 
Homer  troubled  much  about  the  life  after  death;  he  scarcely 
recognizes  the  cult  of  the  dead,'  and  is  not  oppressed  by  fear 
of  the  ghost -world. 

If  we  look  now  broadly  over  the  salient  facts  of  the  Greek 
public  and  private  worship  of  the  historic  period  we  find  much 

in  it  that  agrees  with  Homeric  theology.  His 
Ti,r  post.  „  olympian  "  system  retains  a  certain  life  almost  to 
^      the  end  of  Paganism,  and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 

suppose  that  it  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  people  of 
the  5th  and  4th  century  B.C.  We  find  it,  indeed,  enriched  in 
the  post-Homeric  period  with  new  figures  of  prestige  and  power ; 
Dionysus,  of  whom  Homer  had  only  faintly  heard,  becomes  a 
high  god  with  a  worship  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Demcler 
and  Korc,  the  mother  and  the  girl,  whom  Homer  knew  well 
enough  but  could  not  use  for  his  epic  purposes,  attract  the  ardent 
affections  and  hopes  of  the  people;  and  Asclepius,  whom  the 
old  poet  did  not  recognize  as  a  god,  wins  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  later  shrines.  But  much  that  has  been  said  of  the  Homeric 
may  be  said  of  the  later  classical  theology.  The  deities  remain 
anthropomorphic,  and  appear  as  clearly  defined  individuals. 
A  certain  hierarchy  is  recognized;  Zeus  is  supreme,  even  in 
the  city  of  Athena,  but  each  of  the  higher  divinities  played 
many  parts,  and  local  enthusiasm  could  frustrate  the  depart- 
mental system  of  divine  functions;  certain  members  of  the 
pantheon  had  a  preference  for  the  life  of  the  fields,  but  as  the 
polis  emerged  from  the  village  communities,  Dcmctcr,  Hermes, 
Artemis  and  others,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  husbandmen 
and  shepherds,  become  powers  of  the  council-chamber  and  the 
market  place.  The  moral  ideas  that  we  find  in  the  Homeric 
religion  arc  amply  attested  by  cult-records  of  the  later  period. 
The  deities  arc  regarded  on  the  whole  as  beneficent,  though 
revengeful  if  wronged  or  neglected;  the  cult-titles  used  in  prayer, 
which  more  than  any  other  witnesses  reveal  the  thought  and 
wish  of-  the  worshipper,  arc  nearly  always  euphemistic,  the 
doubtful  title  of  Demetcr  Erinys  being  possibly  an  exception. 
The  important  cults  of  Zeus  'kimot  and  Ilpoorporaioj,  the 
suppliant's  protecting  deity,  embody  the  ideas  of  pity  and  mercy 
that  mark  advanced  religion;  and  many  momentous  steps  in 
the  development  of  morality  and  law  were  cither  suggested  or 
assisted  by  the  state-religion.  For  example,  the  sanctity  of 
the  oath,  the  main  source  of  the  secular  virtue  of  truthfulness, 
was  originally  a  religious  sanction,  and  though  the  Greek  may 
have  been  prone  to  perjury,  yet  the  Hellenic  like  the  Hebraic 
religious  ethics  regarded  it  as  a  heinous  sin.    The  sanctity  of 

•  This  became  very  powerful  from  tho  7th  rcntury  onward,  and 
there  are  reasons  lor  supposing  that  it  existed  in  the  pre-Humcric, 
or  Mycenaean,  period;  vide  Kuhdc's  Psyche  (new  edition),  Tsountas 
and  Manatt,  Th*  Mycenaean  Ag*. 


family  duties,  the  sacrcdness  of  the  life  of  the  kinsman,  were 
ideas  fostered  by  early  Hellenic  religion  before  they  generated 
principles  of  secular  ethics.  Irt  the  post-Homeric  period,  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  purity,  which  was  associated 
with  the  Apollinc  religion,  combining  with  a  growing  dread  of 
the  ghost-world,  stimulated  and  influenced  in  many  important 
ways  the  evolution  of  the  Greek  law  concerning  homicide.* 
And  the  beginnings  of  international  law  and  morality  were 
rooted  in  religious  sanctions  and  taboo.  In  fact,  Greek  state- 
life  was  indebted  in  manifold  ways  to  Greek  religion,  and  the 
study  of  the  Greek  oracles  would  alone  supply  sufficient  testimony 
of  this.    In  many  cases  the  very  origin  of  the  slate  was  religious, 

of  the  temple. 

Yet  as  Greek  religion  was  always  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
and  the  priest  a  state-official,  society  was  the  reverse  of  theocratic. 
Secular  advance,  moral  progress  and  the  march  of  science, 
could  never  long  be  thwarted  by  religious  tradition;  on  the 
contrary,  speculative  thought  and  artistic  creation  were  con- 
sidered as  attributes  of  divinity.  We  may  say  that  the  religion 
of  Hellas  penetrated  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  but  rather 
as  a  servant  than  as  a  master. 

Distinct  and  apart  from  these  public  worships  and  those  of 
the  clan  and  family  were  the  mystic  cults  of  Elcusis,  Andania 
and  Samothracc,  and  the  private  services  of  the  mystic  brother- 
hoods. The  latter  were  scattered  broadcast  over  Hellas,  and 
the  influence  of  the  former  was  strengthened  and  their  significance 
intensified  by  the  wave  of  mysticism  that  spread  at  first  from 
the  north  from  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  onwards,  and 
derived  its  strength  from  the  power  of  Dionysus  and  the  Orphic 
brotherhoods.  New  ideals  and  hopes  began  to  stir  in  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  we  find  a  strong  Salvationist  tendency, 
the  promise  of  salvation  relying  on  mystic  communion  with 
the  deity.  Also  a  new  and  vital  principle  is  at  work;  Orphisra 
is  the  only  force  in  Greek  religion  of  a  clear  apostolic  purpose, 
for  it  broke  the  barriers  of  the  old  tribal  and  civic  culls,  and 
preached  its  message  to  bond  and  free,  Hellene  and  barbarian. 

The  later  history  of  Greek  paganism  is  mainly  concerned 
with  its  gradual  penetration  by  Oriental  ideas  and  worships, 
and  the  results  of  this  Beotpaoia  arc  discerned  in  an  ever  increas- 
ing mysticism  and  a  tendency  towards  monotheism.  Obliterated 
as  the  old  Hellenic  religion  appeared  to  be  by  Christianity,  it 
nevertheless  retained  a  certain  life,  though  transformed,  under 
the  new  creed  to  which  it  lent  much  of  its  hieratic  organization 
and  religious  terminology.  The  indebtedness  of  Christianity 
to  Hellenism  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  com- 
parative religion;  and  for  an  adequate  estimate  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  ritual  and  the  mystic  culls  of  Hellas  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions. 


BinuoGRAriiY. — Older  Authorities:  A.  Maury,  Ilisioire  its 
Trillions  it  la  Grkt  •  antique  {3  vols.,  1857-1859) ;  Welcker,  Crttckmke 
Gotterlehre  (J  vols.,  1857-1863);  Preller.  Gnechistkt  Idythoi  t". 
3  vols.  (4th  edition  by  C.  Robert,  1887),  all  antiquated  in  regard  to 
theory,  but  still  of  some  value  for  collection  of  material*.  Kcercl 
Literature — (a)  General  Treatises:  O.  Gruppe,  "  Griechisehe 
Mythologic  und  Religionsgeschichtc  " in  Iwan  von  M01tcrs//«*O»<* 
der  klassischen  Altertumsvissensckaft,  v.  2.  2  (1903-1906):  U 
R.  FameU's  Cults  of  the  Greek  States.  4  vols.  (1896-1006.  vol  L 
1908);  Miss  Jane  Harrison's  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  G'ttk 
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articles  in  Roachcr's  Ausjvhtlitkes  Lexikon  der  grietkitiken  »«i 
romiuken  Mytkolotie,  and  Pauly-Wissowa  Entyklopodie  ( 1 894-  ll 
Immerwahr.  Kulle  und  Mylhen  Arkadiens  (1891);  Wide.  Ukemiukt 
Kulte  (189O;  de  Viiscr,  D*  Graeeorum  dtis  non  rrferenlibus  spe.u* 
humanam  (Leiden,  1900).  Greek  Ritual  and  Festivals— A  Moirmwn, 
Feste  der  Siadt  A  then  (1898);  P.  Stengel,  "  Die  gricchischro  Sarral- 
altertOmcr "  in  Iwan  von  M Oiler  s  llandbuck,  v.  J,  (i^ySV, 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Greek  Votttt  Offerings  (190a).  Greek  Rrlipoas 
Thought  and  Speculation— L.  Campbell  t  Religion  in  Greek  littratun 
(1898);  Ducharme,  La  Critique  des  traditions  rettruuses  ikes  Us 
Gna  det  engines  an  temps  it  Plulareue  (Paris.  1904)  See  aM 
articles  on  individual  deities,  andef.  Roman  Religion;  Mroiana: 
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Yorker  had  reached  a  circulation  of  g  500  copies,  and  had  sustained 
a  total  loss  of  $7000.  It  was  published  seven  years  (until  the 
jotb  of  September  1841),  and  was  never  profitable,  but  it  was 
widely  popular,  and  it  gave  Greeley,  who  was  its  sole  editor, 
much  prominence.  On  the  5th  of  July  1836  Greeley  married 
Miss  Mary  Y.  Cheney,  a  Connecticut  school  teacher,  whom  he  had 
met  in  a  Grahamitc  (vegetarian)  boarding-house  in  New  York. 

During  the  publication  of  The  New  Yorker  be  added  to  the 
scanty  income  which  the  job  printing  brought  him  by  supplying 
editorials  to  the  short-lived  Daily  Whig  and  various  other  publica- 
tions. In  1838  he  bad  gained  such  standing  as  a  writer  that  he 
was  selected  by  Thurlow  Weed,  William  H.  Seward,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Whig  Party,  for  the  editorship  of  a  campaign  paper 
entitled  The  J 'cjfer Ionian,  published  at  Albany.  He  continued 
The  New  Yorker,  and  travelled  between  Albany  and  Xcw  York 
each  week  toedit  the  two  papers.  The  Jejfcrsonian  wasa  quiet  and 
instructive  rather  than  a  vehement  campaign  sheet,  and  the 
Whigs  bebeved  that  it  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  elections  of 
the  next  year.  When,  on  the  and  of  May  1840,  some  time  after 
the  nomination  by  the  Whig  party  of  William  Henry  Harrison 
for  the  Presidency,  Greeley  began  the  publication  of  a  new 
weekly  campaign  paper,  The  Log  Cabin,  it  sprang  at  once  into  a 
great  circulation;  40,000  copies  of  the  first  number  were  sold, 
and  it  finally  rose  to  80,000.  It  was  considered  a  brilliant 
political  success,  but  it  was  not  profitable,  and  in  September 
184 1  was  merged  in  the  Weekly  Tribune.  On  the  3rd  of  AprU 
184 1,  Greeley  announced  that  on  the  iollowing  Saturday  (April 
ioth)  he  would  begin  the  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper  of  the 
same  general  principles,  to  be  called  The  Tribune.  He  was  now 
entirely  without  money.  From  a  personal  friend,  James  Coggcs- 
hall,  he  borrowed  Jtooo,  on  which  capital  and  the  editor's  reputa- 
tion The  Tribune  was  founded.  It  began  with  500  subscribers. 
The  first  week's  expenses  were  $525  and  the  receipts  $02.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it  had  run  up  a  circulation  of  6000,  and 
by  the  seventh  reached  11,000,  which  was  then  the  full  capacity 
of  its  press.  It  was  alert,  cheerful  and  aggressive,  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  attacks  of  rival  papers,  and  promised  success 
almost  from  the  start. 

From  this  time  Greeley  was  popularly  identified  with  The 
Tribune,  and  its  share  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  time  is  his 
history.  It  soon  became  moderately  prosperous,  and  his  assured 
income  should  have  placed  him  beyond  pecuniary  worry.  His 
income  was  long  above  $15,000  per  year,  frequently  as  much  as 
$35,000  or  more.  But  be  lacked  business  thrift,  inherited  a 
disposition  to  endorse  for  his  friends,  and  was  often  unable  to 
distinguish  between  deserving  applicants  for  aid  and  adventurers. 
He  was  thus  frequently  straitened,  and,  as  his  necessities  pressed, 
he  sold  successive  interests  in  his  newspaper.  At  the  outset  he 
owned  the  whole  of  it.  When  it  was  already  firmly  established 
(in  July  1 841),  he  took  in  Thomas  McElrath  as  an  equal  partner, 
upon  the  contribution  of  l?ooo  to  the  common  fund.  By  the 
tst  of  January  1849  he  had  reduced  his  interest  to  31 1  shares  out 
of  too;  by  July  2nd,  i860,  to  15  shares;  in  1S68  he  owned  only 
9;  and  in  1872,  only  6.  In  1867  the  stock  sold  for  $6500  per 
share,  and  his  last  sale  was  for  Sy6oo.  He  bought  wild  lands, 
look  stock  in  mining  companies,  desiccated  egg  companies, 
patent  looms,  photo-lithographic  companies,  gave  away  pro- 
fusely, lent  to  plausible  rascals,  and  was  the  ready  prey  of  every 
new  inventor  who  chanced  to  find  him  with  money  or  with 
property  that  he  could  readily  convert  into  money. 

In  September  1841  Greeley  merged  his  weekly  papers,  The 
Leg  Cabin  and  The  New  Yorker,  into  The  Weekly  Tribune,  which 
soon  attained  as  wide  circulation  as  its  predecessors,  and  was 
much  more  profitable.  It  rose  in  a  time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment to  a  total  circulation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  it  some- 
times had  for  successive  years  140,000  to  150,000.  For  several 
years  it  was  rarely  much  below  100,000.  Its  subscribers  were 
found  throughout  all  quarters  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Union 
from  Maine  to  Oregon,  large  packages  going  to  remote  districts 
beyond  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri,  whose  only  connexion  with 
the  outside  world  was  through  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  mail, 
further  loss  of  $2000.    By  the  end  of  the  third  year  The  New  I  The  readers  of  this  weekly  paper  acquired  a  personal  affection  for 


GREELEY,  HORACE  (1811-1872),  American  statesman  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
3rd  of  February  1811.  His  parents  were  of  Scottish-Irish  descent, 
but  the  ancestors  of  both  had  been  in  New  England  for  several 
generations.  He  was  the  third  of  seven  children.  His  father, 
Zaccheus  Greeley,  owned  a  farm  of  50  acres  of  stony,  sterile 
land,  from  which  a  bare  support  was  wrung.  Horace  was  a 
feeble  and  precocious  lad,  taking  little  interest  in  the  ordinary 
sports  of  childhood,  learning  to  read  before  he  was  able  to  talk 
plainly,  and  the  prodigy  of  the  neighbourhood  for  accurate 
spelling.  Before  Horace  was  ten  years  old  (1820),  his  father 
became  bankrupt,  his  home  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  Zaccheus 
Greeley  himself  fled  the  state  to  escape  arrest  for  debt.  The 
family  soon  removed  to  West  Haven,  Vermont,  where,  all 
working  together,  they  made  a  scanty  living  as  day  labourers. 
Horace  from  childhood  desired  to  be  a  printer,  and,  when  barely 
eleven  years  old,  tried  to  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  in  an  office 
at  Whitehall,  New  York,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his 
youth.  After  three  years  more  with  the  family  as  a  day  labourer 
at  West  Haven,  he  succeeded,  with  his  father's  consent,  in  being 
apprenticed  in  the  ofbee  of  The  Northern  Spectator,  at  East 
Poultney,  Vermont.  Here  he  soon  became  a  good  workman, 
developed  a  passion  for  politics  and  especially  for  political 
statistics,  came  to  be  depended  upon  for  more  or  less  of  the 
editing  of  the  paper,  and  was  a  figure  in  the  village  debating 
society.  He  received  only  $40  a  year,  but  be  sent  most  of  bis 
to  his  father.  In  June  1830  The  Northern  Spectator  was 
Meantime  his  father  had  removed  to  a  small  tract 
of  wild  land  in  the  dense  forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
30  m.  from  Eric.  The  released  apprentice  now  visited  his  parents, 
and  worked  for  a  little  time  with  them  on  the  farm,  meanwhile 
seeking  employment  in  various  printing  offices,  and,  when  he 
got  it,  giving  nearly  all  his  earnings  to  his  father.  At  last,  with 
no  further  prospect  of  work  nearer  home,  he  started  for  New 
York.  He  travelled  on  foot  and  by  canal-boat,  entering  New 
York  in  August  1831,  with  all  his  clothes  in  a  bundle  carried 
over  his  back  with  a  stick,  and  with  but  $10  in  his  pocket. 
More  than  half  of  this  sum  was  exhausted  while  he  made  vain 
efforts  to  find  employment.  Many  refused  to  employ  him,  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  runaway  apprentice,  and  his  poor, 
tU-ntting  apparel  and  rustic  look  were  everywhere  greatly  against 
him.  At  last  he  found  work  oa  a  3 imo  New  Testament,  set 
in  agate,  double  columns,  with  a  middle  column  of  notes  in 
pearl.  It  was  so  difficult  and  so  poorly  paid  that  other  printers 
bad  all  abandoned  it.  He  barely  succeeded  in  making  enough 
to  pay  his  board  bill,  but  he  finished  the  task,  and  thus  found 
subsequent  employment  easier  to  get. 

In  January  1833  Greeley  formed  a  partnership  with  Francis 
V.  Story,  a  fellow-workman.  Their  combined  capital  amounted 
to  about  $150.  Procuring  their  type  on  credit,  they  opened  a 
sm-ill  office,  and  undertook  the  printing  of  the  Morning  Postfthc 
first  cheap  paper  published  in  New  York.  Its  projector,  Dr 
Horatio  D.  Shcpard,  meant  to  sell  it  for  one  cent,  but  under  the 
arguments  of  Greeley  he  was  persuaded  to  fix  the  price  at  two 
crnts.  The  paper  failed  in  less  than  three  weeks,  the  printers 
losing  only  $50  or  $60  by  the  experiment.  They  still  had  a  Bank 
Sou  Reporter  to  print,  and  soon  got  the  pririting  of  a  tri-weckly 
paper,  the  Constitutionalist,  the  organ  of  some  lottery  dealers. 
Within  six  months  Story  was  drowned,  but  his  brother-in-law, 
Jonas  Winchester,  took  his  place  in  the  firm.  Greeley  was  now 
asked  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  to  go  into  partnership  with  him 
in  starting  The  Herald.  Hcdeclinedthcventure, but  recommended 
the  partner  whom  Bennett  subsequently  took.  On  the  2nd  of 
March  1834.  Greeley  and  Winchester  issued  the  first  number  of 
The  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  literary  and  news  paper,  the  firm  then 
supposing  itself  to  be  worth  about  S3000.  Of  the  first  number 
they  sold  about  100  copies;  of  the  second,  nearly  20a  There 
was  an  average  increase  for  the  next  month  of  about  too  copies 
per  week.  The  second  volume  began  with  a  circulation  of  about 
4 5  SO  copies,  and  with  a  loss  on  tnc  first  year's  publication  of 
$ }ooo.    The  second  year  ended  with  7000  subscribers  and  a 
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its  editor,  and  he  was  thus  for  many  years  the  American  writer 
most  widely  known  and  most  popular  among  the  rural  classes. 
The  circulation  of  The  Daily  Tribune  was  never  proportionately 
great— its  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff,  prohibitory  liquor 
legislation  and  other  peculiarities,  repelling  a  large  support 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  commanded  in  New  York.  It 
rose  within  a  short  time  after  its  establishment  to  a  circulation  of 
70,000,  reached  50,000  and  60,000  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
thereafter  ranged  at  from  30,000  to  45,000.  After  May  1845  a 
semi-weekly  edition  was  also  printed,  which  ultimately  reached 
a  steady  circulation  of  from  15,000  to  25,000. 

From  the  outset  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  with  Greeley  to 
hear  at)  sides,  and  to  extend  a  special  hospitality  to  new  ideas. 
In  March  1S42  The  Tribune  began  to  give  one  column  daily  to  a 
discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  Charles  Fourier,  contributed  by 
Albert  Brisbane.  Gradually  Greeley  came  to  advocate  some  of 
these  doctrines  editorially.  In  1846  he  had  a  sharp  discussion 
upon  them  with  a  former  subordinate,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  then 
employed  upon  a  rival  journal.  It  continued  through  twelve 
articles  on  each  side,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  book 
form.  Greeley  became  personally  interested  in  one  of  the 
Fouricrite  associations,  the  North  American  Phalanx,  at  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  (i843-«*55).  *h>'c  the  influence  of  his  discussions 
doubtless  led  to  or  gave  encouragement  to  other  socialistic 
experiments,  such  as  that  at  Brook  Farm.  When  this  was 
abandoned,  its  leader  George  Ripley,  with  one  or  two  other 
members,  sought  employment  from  Greeley  upon  The  Tribune. 
Greeley  dissented  from  many  of  Fourier's  propositions,  and  in 
later  years  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  principle  of  association 
for  the  common  good  of  working  men  and  the  elevation  of  labour 
was  the  chief  feature  which  attracted  him.  Co-operation  among 
working  nun  he  continued  to  urge  throughout  his  life.  In  1850 
the  Fox  Sisters, on  his  wife's  invitation,  spent  several  weeks  in  his 
house.  His  attitude  towards  their  "rappings"  and  "spiritual 
manifestations"  was  one  of  observation  and  inquiry;  and  in  his 
Recollection*  he  wrote  concerning  these  manifestations:  "  That 
some  of  them  arc  the  result  of  juggle,  collusion  or  trick  I  am 
confident ;  that  others  arc  not,  I  decidedly  believe." 

From  boyhood  he  had  believed  in  a  protective  tariff,  and 
throughout  his  active  life  he  was  its  roost  trenchant  advocate 
and  propagandist.  Besides  constantly  urging  it  in  the  columns 
of  The  Tribune,  he  appeared  as  early  as  1843  in  a  public  debate 
on  "  The  Grounds  of  Protection,"  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Parke  Godwin  as  his  opponents.  A  series  of  popular  essays 
on  the  subject  were  published  over  his  own  signature  in  The 
Tribune  in  1S60,  and  subsequently  republished  in  book  form, 
with  a  title-page  describing  protection  to  home  industry  as  a 
system  of  national  co-operation  for  the  elevation  of  labour. 
He  opposed  woman  suffrage  on  the  ground  that  the  majority 
of  women  did  not  want  it  and  never  would,  and  declared  that 
until  woman  should  "  emancipate  herself  from  the  thraldom 
to  etiquette,"  he  "could  not  sec  how  the  'woman's  rights 
theory  '  is  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  a  logically  defensible 
abstraction."  He  aided  practical  efforts,  however,  for  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  woman's  employments.  He  opposed  the 
theatres,  and  for  a  time  refused  to  publish  their  advertisements. 
He  held  the  most  rigid  views  on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and 
against  easy  divorce,  and  vehemently  defended  them  in  con- 
troversies with  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  others.  He  practised 
and  pertinaciously  advocated  total  abstinence  from  spirituous 
liquors,  but  did  not  regard  prohibitory  laws  as  always  wise. 
He  denounced  the  repudiation  of  state  debts  or  the  failure  to 
pay  interest  on  them.  He  was  zealous  for  Irish  repeal,  once 
held  a  place  in  the  "  Directory  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland,"  and 
contributed  liberally  to  its  support.  He  used  the  occasion  of 
Charles  Dickens's  first  visit  to  America  to  urge  international 
copyright,  and  was  one  of  the  few  editors  to  avoid  alike  the 
ftunki'yism  with  which  Dickens  was  first  received,  and  the 
ferocity  with  which  he  was  assailed  after  the  publication  of  his 
American  Notes.  On  the  occasion  of  Dickens's  second  visit  to 
America,  Greeley  presided  at  the  great  banquet  given  him 
by  trie  pre**  of  tV  country.    He  made  the  f;rst  elaborate  reports 


of  popular  scientific  lectures  by  Louis  Agassix  and  other  authori- 
ties. He  gave  ample  hearing  to  the  advocates  of  phonography 
and  of  phonographic  spelling.  He  was  one  of  the  most  coospica- 
ous  advocates  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  of  many  other  nuenul 
improvements. 

But  it  is  as  an  anti-slavery  leader,  and  as  perhaps  the  chid 
agency  in  educating  the  mass  of  the  Northern  people  to  that 
opposition  through  legal  forms  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
which  culminated  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War,  that  Greeley's  main  work  was  done.  Incidents  is 
it  were  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  as  a  scheme 
(or  more  slavery  territory,  the  assault  made  upon  him  in  Washing- 
ton by  Congressman  Albert  Rust  of  Arkansas  in  1856,  an  indict- 
ment in  Virginia  in  the  same  year  for  circulating  incendiary 
documents,  perpetual  denunciation  of  him  in  Southern  new 
papers  and  speeches,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Abolitionists, 
who  regarded  his  course  as  too  conservative.  His  anti-slavery 
work  culminated  in  his  appeal  to  President  Lincoln,  entitled 
"  The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"  in  which  he  urged  "  that  il 
attempts  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  at  the  same  time  uphcad 
its  inciting  cause "  were  preposterous  and  futile,  and  that 
"  every  hour  of  deference  to  slavery  "  was  "  an  hour  of  added 
and  deepened  peril  to  the  Union."  President  Lincoln  ia  rot 
reply  said:  "  My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union, 

and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery  What  1  do 

about  slavery  and  the  coloured  race,  I  do  because  1  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  becaest 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union  ...  1  hatr  here 
stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  views  of  official  duty,  and 
1  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish 
that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free."  Precisely  one  mood) 
after  the  date  of  this  reply  the.  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
issued. 

Greeley's  political  activity,  first  as  a  Whig,  and  then  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  was  incessant;  but  he 
held  few  offices.  In  1S4S-1849  be  served  a  three  months'  tera 
in  Congress,  filling  a  vacancy.  He  introduced  the  first  bill  far 
giving  small  tracts  of  government  land  free  to  actual  settlers, 
and  published  an  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  allowance  of  mueafi 
to  members,  which  corrected  the  evil,  but  brought  bio  raach 
personal  obloquy.  In  the  National  Republican  Convent  ice  is 
i860,  not  being  sent  by  the  Republicans  of  his  own  state  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  William  Seward  as  a  candidate, 
he  was  made  a  delegate  for  Oregon.  His  active  hostility  to 
Seward  did  much  to  prevent  the  success  of  that  statesman, 
and  to  bring  about  instead  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Liftcola. 
This  was  attributed  by  his  opponents  to  persona!  motives,  and 
a  letter  from  Greeley  to  Seward,  the  publication  of  which  ae 
challenged,  was  produced,  to  show  that  in  his  struggling  diys 
he  had  been  wounded  at  Seward's  failure  to  offer  him  office.  Ia 
1861  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  his  principal 
opponent  being  William  M.  Evarts.  When  it  was  clear  that 
Evarts  could  not  be  elected,  his  supporters  threw  their  vctcs 
for  a  third  candidate,  Ira  Harris,  who  was  thus  chosen  ever 
Greeley  by  a  small  majority.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ae 
favoured  allowing  the  Southern  states  to  secede,  provided  » 
majority  of  their  people  at  a  fair  election  should  so  decide, 
declaring  "  that  he  hoped  never  to  live  in  a  Republic  thereof 
one  section  was  pinned  to  the  other  by  bayonets."  Who  it* 
war  began  he  urged  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  it.  Tr.r 
"  On  to  Richmond  "  appeal,  which  appeared  day  after  day  ia 
The  Tribune,  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  him,  and  il  did  vat 
wholly  meet  his  approval;  but  after  the  defeat  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  he  was  widely  blamed  for  it.  In  1864  he  crgtd 
negotiations  for  peace  with  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  Canada,  and  was  sent  by  President  Lincola  ta 
confer  with  them.  They  were  found  to  have  no  surocicc: 
authority.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  Lincoln  PrrsnJcttol 
electors  for  New  York.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  contrary  " 
the  general  feeling  of  his  party,  he  urged  universal  amncvy  sc4 
impartial  suffrage  as  the  ba>is  of  reconstruction.  In  tS6;  hn 
friends  again  wished  to  elect  him  to  the  Senate  Of  the  United 
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States,  and  the  indications  were  all  in  bit  favour.  But  be  refused 
to  be  elected  under  any  misapprehension  of  his  attitude,  and 
with  what  his  friends  thought  Unnecessary  candour  re  stated 
bis  obnoxious  views  on  universal  amnesty  at  length,  just  before 
the  time  for  the  election,  with  the  certainty  that  this  would  pre- 
vent bis  success.  Some  mouths  later  be  signed  the  bail  bond  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  this  provoked  a  torrent  of  public  indigna- 
tion. He  had  written  a  popular  history  of  the  late  war,  the  first 
volume  having  an  immense  sale  and  bringing  him  unusually 
Ultrt  profits.  The  second  was  just  issued,  and  tbe  subscribers, 
in  their  anger,  refused  by  thousands  to  receive  it.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  also  made  to  expel  him  from  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York. 

In  1867  he  was  a  delegate-at -large  to  the  convention  for  the 
revision  of  the  state  constitution,  and  in  1869  and  1870  he  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  controller  of  tbe  state  and  member 
of  Congress  respectively,  but  in  each  case  was  defeated. 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  General  Grant's  administration,  and 
became  its  sharp  critic.  The  discontent  which  he  did  much  to 
develop  ended  in  the  organization  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
party,  which  held  its  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in 
187a,  and  nominated  Greeley  for  the  presidency.  For  a  time 
the  tide  of  feeling  ran  strongly  in  his  favour.  It  was  first  checked 
by  tbe  action  of  his  life-long  opponents,  the  Democrats,  who 
also  nominated  him  at  their  National  Convention.  He  expected 
their  support,  on  account  of  his  attitude  toward  the  South 
and  hostility  to  Grant,  but  he  thought  it  a  mistake  to  give  him 
their  formal  nomination.  Tbe  event  proved  his  wisdom.  Many 
Republicans  who  had  .sympathized  with  his  criticisms  of  the 
administration,  and  with  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted 
at  tbe  first  convention,  were  repelled  by  the  coalition.  This 
feeling  grew  stronger  until  the  election.  His  old  party  associates 
regarded  him  as  a  renegade,  tbe  Democrats  gave  him  a  half- 
hearted support.  The  tone  of  the  canvass  was  one  of  unusual 
bitterness,  amounting  sometimes  to  actual  ferocity.  In  August , 
on  representations  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  contest,  he  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  made  a  series  of  campaign  speeches, 
beginning  in  New  England  and  extending  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm, 
and  were  regarded  at  the  time  by  both  friends  and  opponents 
as  the  most  brilliant  continuous  exhibition  of  varied  intellectual 
power  ever  made  by  a  candidate  in  a  presidential  canvass. 
General  Grant  received  in  the  election  3,597.070  votes,  Greeley 
2,834,070.  The  only  states  Greeley  carried  were  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

He  had  resigned  his  editorship  of  The  Tribune  immediately 
after  the  nomination;  be  now  resumed  it  cheerfully;  but  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  his  powers  had  been  overstrained. 
For  years  he  had  suffered  greatly  from  sleeplessness.  During 
tbe  intense  excitement  of  the  campaign  the  difficulty  was 
increased.  Returning  from  his  campaign  tour,  be  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife,  and  for  some  weeks  had 
practically  no  sleep  at  all.  This  resulted  in  an  Inflammation 
of  tbe  upper  membrane  of  tbe  brain,  delirium  and  death.  He 
expired  on  the  29th  of  November  1872.  His  funeral  was  a 
limpJe  but  impressive  public  pageant.  The  body  lay  in  state 
in  tbe  City  Hall,  where  it  was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  many 
thousands.  The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  tbe  President 
and  Vice-President  of  tbe  United  States,  the  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  large  number  of  eminent  public  men 
of  both  parties,  who  followed  the  hearse  in  a  solemn  procession, 
preceded  by  the  mayor  and  other  civic  authorities,  down 
Broadway.  He  bad  been  the  target  of  constant  attack  during 
his  life,  and  his  personal  foibles,  careless  dress  and  mental 
eccentricities  were  the  theme  of  endless  ridicule.  But  his 
death  revealed  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  generally  held 
as  a  leader  of  opinion  and  faithful  public  servant.  "  Our  later 
Franklin  "  Whittier  called  him,  and  it  is  in  some  such  light  his 
countrymen  remember  him. 

In  1851  Greeley  visited  Europe  for  the  first  time,  serving 
as  a  juryman  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  appearing  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  newspaper  taxes, 


and  urging  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  advertisements. 
In  >8ss  he  made  a  second  trip  to  Europe.  In  Paris  he  was 
arrested  on  the  suit  of  a  sculptor,  whose  statue  had  been  injured 
in  the  New  York  World's  Fair  (of  which  he  had  been  a  director), 
and  spent  two  days  in  Clicby,  of  which  he  gave  an  amusing 
account.  In  1859  he  visited  California  by  the  overland  route, 
and  had  numerous  public  receptions.  In  1871  be  visited  Texas, 
and  his  trip  through  the  southern  country,  where  he  had  once 
been  so  hated,  was  an  ovation.  About  1852  he  purchased  a 
farm  at  Chappaqua,  New  York,  where  he  afterwards  habitually 
spent  bis  Saturdays,  and  experimented  in  agriculture.  He 
was  in  constant  demand  as  a  lecturer  from  1843,  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  platform,  always  drew  large  audiences, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  bad  management  in  money  matters,  received 
considerable  sums,  sometimes  $6000  or  $7000  for  a  single 
winter's  lecturing.  He  was  also  much  sought  for  as  a  con- 
tributor, over  his  own  signature,  to  the  weekly  newspapers, 
and  was  sometimes  largely  paid  for  these  articles.  In  religious 
faith  be  was  from  boyhood  a  Universalist,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  leading  Universalist  church 
in  New  York. 

His  published  works  are:  Hints  Toward  Reforms  (1850); 
Glances  at  Europe  O851);  History  of  the  Struck  for  Slavery 
Extension  (1856);  Overland  Journey  to  San  Francisco  (i860); 
The  American  Conflict  (2  vols.,  1864-1866);  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life  (1868;  new  edition,  with  appendix  containing  an 
account  of  his  later  years,  his  argument  with  Robert  Dale  Owen 
on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  and  Miscellanies,  1873);  Essays 
on  Political  Economy  (1870);  and  What  I  know  of  Farming 
(1871).  He  also  assisted  bis  brother-in-law,  John  F.  Cleveland, 
in  editing  A  Political  Tett-book  (i860),  and  supervised  for  many 
years  the  annual  issues  of  The  Whig  Almanac  and  The  Tribune 
Almanac,  comprising  extensive  political  statistics. 

The  best  Lives  of  Greeley  arc  those  by  lames  Parton  (New  York, 
185S;  new  ed.,  Boston,  1872)  and  W.  A.  Linn  (N.Y.  1903).  Lists 
have  also  been  written  by  L.  U.  Rcavis  (New  York,  1872),  and  L. 
D.  Ingersoll  (Chicago.  1873);  and  there  is  a  Memorial  of  Horace 
CreeUy  (New  York,  1873).  (W.  R.) 

GREELEY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Weld  county, 
Colorado,  U.S.A.,  about  50  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1890) 
*395;  (1900)  3033  (286  forcign  bom);  (1910)  8179.  It  is 
served  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Colorado  &  Southern  railways. 
In  1908  a  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Denver  &  Greeley  Electric 
railway.  The  city  is  the  scat  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Colorado  (1889).  There  are  rich  coal-fields  near  tbe  city.  The 
county  is  naturally  arid  and  unproductive,  and  its  agricultural 
importance  is  due  to  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation.  In 
1S99  Weld  county  had  under  irrigation  226,613  acres,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  102-2%  since  1889,  and  a  much  larger 
irrigated  area  than  in  any  other  county  of  the  state.  Irrigation 
ditches  are  supplied  with  water  chiefly  from  the  Cache  la  Poudre, 
Big  Thompson  and  South  Platte  rivers,  near  tbe  foothills. 
The  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  onions,  cabbages 
and  peas;  in  1899  Weld  county  raised  2,821,283  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  23,195  acres  (53%  of  the  potato  acreage  for  the 
entire  state).  Tbe  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  a  growing 
industry,  a  large  factory  having  been  established  at  Greeley 
in  1902.  Beets  are  also  grown  as  food  for  live  stock,  especially 
sheep.  Peas,  tomatoes,  cabbages  and  onions  are  conned  here. 
Greeley  was  founded  in  1870  by  Nathan  Cook  Meeker  (181 7- 
1879),  agricultural  editor  of  tbe  New  York  Tribune.  With  the 
support  of  Horace  Greeley  (in  whose  honour  tbe  town  was  named), 
he  began  in  1869  to  advocate  in  The  Tribune  the  founding  of  an 
agricultural  colony  in  Colorado.  Subsequently  President  Hayes 
appointed  him  Indian  agent  at  While  River,  Colorado,  and  be 
was  killed  at  what  is  now  Meeker,  Colorado,  in  an  uprising  of  the 
Ute  Indians.  Under  Meeker's  scheme,  which  attracted  mainly 
people  from  New  England  and  New  York  state,  most  of  whom 
were  able  to  contribute  at  least  a  little  capital,  the  Union  Colony 
of  Colorado  was  organized  and  chartered,  and  bought  originally 
1 1,000  acres  of  land,  each  member  being  entitled  to  buy  from  it 
one  residence  lot,  one  business  lot,  and  a  tract  of  farm  land. 
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The  funds  thus  acquired  were,  to  a  large  extent,  expended 
in  making  public  improvements.  A  clause  inserted  in  all  deeds 
forbade  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  land  concerned, 
under  pain  of  the  reversion  of  such  property  to  the  colony. 
The  initiation  fees  ($5)  were  used  for  the  expenses  of  locating  the 
colony,  and  the  membership  certificate  fees  (Sijo)  were  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  irrigating  ditches,  as  was  ibe 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  town  lots,  except  about  $13,000 
invested  in  a  school  building  (now  the  Meeker  Building).  Greeley 
was  organized  asa  town  in  187  i,and  waschartered  as  a  city  of  the 
second  class  in  1886.  The  "Union  Colony  of  Colorado"  still  exists 
as  an  incorporated  body  and  holds  reversionary  rights  in  streets, 
alleys  and  public  grounds,  and  in  all  places  "  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  manufactured,  sold  or  given  away,  as  a  beverage." 

See  Richard  T.  Ely,  "  A  Study  of  a  •  Decreed  '  Town."  Harper's 
Mazasint,  vol.  to6  (1903-1003),  p-  J90  sqq. 

GREEN.  ALEXANDER  HENRY  (1831-1806),  English  geolo- 
gist, son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheldon  Green,  master  of  the 
Ashby  Grammar  School,  was  born  at  Maidstone  on  the  10th  of 
October  1831.  He  was  educated  partly  at  bis  father's  school, 
A?hb>  dc-la-Zouch,  and  afterwards  at  Gonville  and  Caius 
College.  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  sixth  wrangler 
in  1855  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1861  he 
joined  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  surveyed 
large  areas  of  the  midland  counties,  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire. 
He  wrote  (wholly  or  in  part)  memoirs  on  the  Geology  of  Banbury 
(1864),  of  Stockport  (i860),  of  North  Derbyshire  (1869,  2nd  ed. 
1887),  and  of  the  Yorkshire  Coal-field  (1S78).  In  1874  he  retired 
from  the  Geological  Survey,  having  been  appointed  professor 
of  geology  in  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds;  in  188$  he  became 
also  professor  of  mathematics,  while  for  many  years  he  held 
the  lectureship  on  geology  at  the  school  of  military  engineering 
at  Chatham.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1886,  and  two  years  later 
was  chosen  professor  of  geology  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
His  manual  of  Physical  Geology  (1876,  3rd  cd.  1882)  isan  excellent 
book.    He  died  at  Boar's  Hill,  Oxford,  on  the  19th  of  August  1806. 

A  portrait  of  him,  with  brief  memoir,  was  published  in  Proc. 
Yorkth.  Ctol.  and  Polytechnic  Sot.  xiii.  232. 

GREEN.  DUFF  (1701-1875),  American  politician  and  journalist, 
was  bom  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  15th  of  August 
1791.  He  was  a  school  teacher  in  his  native  state,  served  during 
the  War  of  1S12  in  the  Kentucky  militia,  and  then  settled  in 
Missouri,  where  he  worked  as  a  schoolmaster  and  practised  law. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1820,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
in  1820  and  to  the  state  Senate  in  1822,  serving  one  term  in  each 
bouse.  Becoming  interested  in  journalism,  he  purchased  and 
for  two  years  edited  the  St  Louis  Enquirer.  In  182s  he  bought 
and  afterwards  edited  in  Washington,  D.C.,  The  United  Stales 
Telegraph,  which  soon  became  the  principal  organ  of  the  Jackson 
men  in  opposition  to  the  Adams  administration.  Upon  Andrew 
Jackson's  election  to  the  presidency,  the  Telegraph  became  the 
principal  mouthpiece  of  the  administration,  and  received  printing 
patronage  estimated  in  value  at  $50,000  a  year,  while  Green 
became  one  of  the  coterie  of  unofficial  advisers  of  Jackson 
known  as  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet."  In  the  quarrel  between 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Green  supported  the  latter,  and 
through  the  columns  of  the  Telegraph  violently  attacked  the 
administration.  In  consequence,  his  paper  was  deprived  of  the 
government  printing  in  the  spring  of  1831.  Green,  however, 
continued  to  edit  it  in  the  Calhoun  interest  until  1S35,  and  gave 
vigorous  support  to  that  leader's  nullification  views.  From  1835 
to  1838  he  edited  The  Reformation,  a  radically  partisan  publica- 
tion, devoted  to  free  trade  and  the  extreme  states'  rights  theory. 
In  1841-1843  he  was  in  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Tyler  administra- 
tion, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton  to  negotiate  in  Washington 
concerning  the  boundary  dispute  between  Maine  and-  Canada. 
In  January  1843  Green  established  in  New  York  City  asbort-lived 
journal,  The  Republic,  to  combat  the  spoils  system  and  to 
advocate  free  trade.  In  September  1844  Calhoun,  then  secretary 
of  state,  sent  Green  to  Texas  ostensibly  as  consul  at  Galveston, 


but  actually,  it  appears,  to  report  to  the  aJmiristraucjo.  thea 
considering  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  coocenbag 
the  political  situation  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  After  the  dose  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  Green  was  sent  to  that  country  in  1*49 
by  President  Taylor  to  negotiate  concerning  the  moneys  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  pay;  and  he  saved  his  country  a  considerable  sua  by 
arranging  for  payment  in  exchange  instead  of  in  specie.  Subse- 
quently Green  was  engaged  in  railway  building  in  Georgia  tad 
Alabama.  On  the  10th  of  June  1875  be  died  in  Daltott,  Gtx-r^-i. 
a  city  which  in  1848  he  had  helped  to  found. 

GREEN,  JOHN  RICHARD  (1837-1883),  English  historian, 
was  born  at  Oxford  on  12th  December  1837,  and  educated  at 
Magdalen  College  School  and  at  Jesus  College,  where  be  obtained 
an  open  scholarship.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  took  orders  sad 
became  the  incumbent  of  St  Phibp's,  Stepney.  His  preackiaf 
was  eloquent  and  able;  be  worked  diligently  amor^  his  poor 
parishioners  and  won  their  affection  by  bis  ready  sympailtT. 
Meanwhile  be  studied  history  in  a  scholarly  fashion,  and  wrote 
much  for  the  Saturday  Rene*/.  Partly  because  h-i  he-i.lh  was 
weak  and  partly  because  he  ceased  to  agree  with  the  trarHng 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  abandoned  clerical  life  and  devoted 
himself  to  history;  in  1868  he  took  the  post  of  librarian  at 
Lambeth,  but  his  health  was  already  breaking  down  and  be 
w  as  attacked  by  consumption.  His  Short  History  of  the  Eap'ui 
People  (1874)  at  once  attained  extraordinary  popularity,  and 
was  ai'ttnrardscxpandedin  3  work  of  four  volumes  (1877-iSSel. 
Grecn  is  pre-eminently  a  picturesque  historian;  be  had  a  vivid 
imagination  and  a  keen  eye  for  colour.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
depict  the  progressive  life  of  the  English  people  rather  than  u 
write  a  political  history  of  the  English  state.  In  accompbs^X 
this  aim  he  worked  up  the  results  of  wide  reading  into  a  sens 
of  brilliant  pictures.  While  generally  accurate  in  bis  stateme-t 
of  facts,  and  showing  a  firm  grasp  of  the  main  tendency  of  a 
period,  he  often  builds  more  on  his  authorities  than  b  warranted 
by  their  words,  and  is  apt  to  overlook  points  which  would  ha« 
forced  him  to  modify  his  representations  and  lower  the  loot  of 
his  colours.  From  his  animated  pages  thotiianii  have  Icarvl 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  history  of  their  own  people,  but  ccuki 
scarcely  learn  to  appreciate  the  complexity  inherent  m  al 
historical  movement.  His  style  is  extremely  bright,  bat  k 
lacks  sobriety  and  presents  some  affectations.  His  later  hist  ones, 
The  Making  of  England  (1882)  and  Tht  Conquest  of  E*tUmd 
(1883),  are  more  soberly  written  than  his  earlier  books,  and  air 
valuable  contributions  to  historical  knowledge.  Green  cbed  at 
Mentonc  on  the  7th  of  March  1SS3.  He  was  a  singularly  inac- 
tive man,  of  wide  intellectual  sympathies  and  an  enthusaft< 
temperament;  his  good-humour  was  unfailing  and  he  was  a 
brilliant  talker;  and  his  work  was  done  with  admirable  courage 
in  spite  of  ill-health.  It  is  said  that  Mrs  Humphry  Wud's 
Robert  Elsmerc  is  largely  a  portrait  of  him.  In  1S77  Crees 
married  Miss  Alice  Stopford;  and  Mrs  Green,  besides  wrung 
a  memoir  of  her  husband,  prefixed  to  the  1SS8  edition  of  ho 
Short  Hhtory,  has  herself  done  valuable  work  as  an  htstoraa. 
particularly  in  her  Henry  II.  in  the  "  English  Statesmen " 
series  (1888).  her  Town  Life  in  tht  15th  Century  (1804),  and  Tht 
Making  of  Ireland  and  its  Undoing  (100S). 

See  the  Letters  of  J.'R.  Green  (1901).  edited  by  Leslie  ?<ephrc 

(W  He ) 

GREEN.  MATTHEW  (1606-1737),  English  poet,  was  boo  of 
Nonconformist  parents.  He  had  a  post  in  the  custom  tooe. 
and  the  few  anecdotes  that  have  been  preserved  of  him  show  ha 
to  have  been  as  witty  as  his  poems  would  lead  one  to  tnpra. 
He  died  unmarried  at  his  lodging  in  Nag's  Head  Court.  Gr*.-e- 
church  Street,  in  1737.  His  Gratto,  a  poem  on  Queen CaroSnt's 
grotto  at  Richmond,  was  printed  in  1732;  and  his  chief  pecs. 
The  Spleen,  in  1737  with  a  preface  by  bis  friend  Richard  Cfc»er 
These  and  some  other  short  poems  were  printed  in  Dodslrr  s 
collection  (1748),  and  subsequently  in  various  editions  ei 
British  poets.  They  were  edited  in  1796  with  a  preface  br  I* 
Aikin  and  in  1883  by  R.  E.  A.  Wfllmott  with  the  poems  of  Gray 
and  others.    The  Spleen  is  an  epistle  to  Mr  Cuthbert  Jackse*. 
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advocating  cheerfulness, extra's*  and  a  quiet  content  as  remedies. 
It  is  fuU  of  witty  sayings.  Thomas  Gray  said  of  it :  "  There 
is  a  profusion  of  wit  everywhere;  reading  would  have  formed 
bis  judgment,  and  harmonized  his  ve  rsc,  for  even  his  wood-notes 
often  break  out  into  strains  of  real  poetry  and  music." 

GREEN,  THOMAS  HILL  (i8j6-i88i).  English  philosopher, 
the  most  typical  English  representative  of  the  school  of  thought 
called  Neo- Kantian,  or  Neo-Hegduxn,  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
April  1836  at  Birkin,  a  village  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
of  which  his  father  was  rector.  On  the  paternal  side  he  was  de- 
scended from  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  honest ,  sturdy  independence 
of  character  he  seemed  to  have  inherited.  His  education  was 
conducted  entirely  at  home  until,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
entered  Rugby,  where  he  remained  five  years.  In  1855  be 
became  an  undergraduate  member  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  society  he  was,  in  i860,  elected  fellow.  His  life,  hence- 
forth, was  devoted  to  teaching  (mainly  philosophical)  in  the 
university — first  as  college  tutor,  afterwards,  from  1S78  until  his 
death  (at  Oxford  on  the  16th  of  March  1881)  as  Whyte's  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  lectures  he  delivered  as  professor  form 
the  substance  of  his  two  most  important  works,  via.  the  Pro- 
legomena to  Ethics  and  the  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Political 
Obligation,  which  contain  the  whole  of  his  positive  constructive 
teaching.  These  works  were  not  published  until  after  his  death, 
but  Green's  views  were  previously  known  indirectly  through  the 
Introduction  to  the  standard  edition  of  Hume's  works  by  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose  (d.  1906),  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  English  "  or  "  empirical  "  philosophy 
was  exhaustively  examined. 

Hume's  empiricism,  combined  with  a  belief  in  biological 
evolution  (derived  from  Herbert  Spencer),  was  the  chief  feature 
in  English  thought  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
Green  represents  primarily  the  reaction  against  doctrines  which, 
when  carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusion,  not  only  "  rendered 
all  philosophy  futile,"  but  were  fatal  to  practical  life.  By 
reducing  the  human  mind  to  a  series  of  unrelated  atomic  sensa- 
tions, this  teaching  destroyed  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  and 
further,  by  representing  man  as  a  "  being  who  is  simply  the  result 
of  natural  forces,"  it  made  conduct,  or  any  theory  of  conduct, 
unmeaning;  for  life  in  any  human,  intelligible  sense  implies  a 
personal  self  which  (1)  knows  what  to  do,  (2)  has  power  to  do  it. 
Green  was  thus  driven,  not  theoretically,  but  as  a  practical 
necessity,  to  raise  again  the  whole  question  of  man  in  relation 
to  nature.  When  (he  held)  we  have  discovered  what  man  in  him- 
self is,  and  what  his  relation  to  his  environment,  we  shall  then 
know  his  function — what  he  is  fitted  to  do.  In  the  light  of  this 
knowledge  we  shall  be  able  to  formulate  the  moral  code,  which, 
in  turn,  will  serve  as  a  criterion  of  actual  civic  and  social  institu- 
tions. These  form,  naturally  and  necessarily,  the  objective 
expression  of  moral  ideas,  and  it  is  in  some  civic  or  social  whole 
that  the  moral  ideal  must  finally  take  concrete  shape. 

To  ask  "What  is  man?"  is  to  ask  "What  is  experience?" 
for  experience  means  that  of  which  I  am  conscious.  The  facts 
of  consciousness  arc  the  only  facts  which,  to  begin  with,  we  are 
justified  in  asserting  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  valid 
evidence  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  their  own  explanation, 
i.e.  for  whatever  is  logically  involved  in  them.  Now  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  man,  that  in  fact  which  marks  him 
specially,  as  contrasted  with  other  animals,  is  ^/-consciousness. 
The  simplest  mental  act  into  which  we  can  analyse  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind— the  act  of  sense-perception— is  never 
merely  a  chiits^t,  physical  or  psychical,  but  is  the  consciousness  of 
a  change.  Human  experience  consists,  not  of  processes  in  an 
animal  organism,  but  of  these  processes  recognized  as  such. 
That  which  we  perceive  is  from  the  outset  an  apprehended  fact  — 
that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  analysed  into  isolated  elements  (so- 
called  sensations)  which,  as  such,  are  not  constituents  of  con- 
sciousness at  all,  but  exists  from  the  first  as  a  synthesis  of  relations 
in  a  consciousness  which  keeps  distinct  the  "  self "  and  the  various 
elements  of  the  "object."  though  holding  all  together  in  the 
unity  of  the  act  of  perception.  In  other  words,  the  whole  mental 
structure  we  call  knowledge  consists,  in  its  simplest  equally  with 


its  most  complex  constituents, of  the  "  work  of  the  mind."  Locke 
and  Hume  held  that  the  work  of  the  mind  was  eo  ipso  unreal 
because  it  was  "  made  by  "  man  and  not  "  given  to  "  man 
It  thus  represented  a  subjective  creation,  not  an  objective  fact. 
But  this  consequence  follows  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
work  of  the  mind  is  arbitrary,  an  assumption  shown  to  be  un- 
justified by  the  results  of  exact  science,  with  the  distinction 
universally  recognized,  which  such  science  draws  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  between  the  real  and  "  mere  ideas."  This 
(obviously  valid)  distinction  logically  involves  the  consequence 
that  the  object,  or  content,  of  knowledge,  viz.  reality,  is  an 
intelligible  ideal  reality,  a  system  of  thought  relations,  a  spiritual 
cosmos.  How  is  the  existence  of  this  ideal  whole  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  Only  by  the  existence  of  some  "  principle  which  renders  all 
relations  possible  and  is  itself  determined  by  none  of  them  ";  an 
eternal  self-consciousness  which  knows  in  whole  what  we  know 
in  part.  To  God  the  world  is,  to  man  the  world  becomes.  Human 
experience  is  God  gradually  made  ith*  nifnrt. 

Carrying  on  the  same  analytical  method  into  the  special 
department  of  moral  philosophy,  Green  held  that  ethics  applies 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  social  life  that  investigation  into 
man's  nature  wlrich  metaphysics  began.  The  faculty  employed 
in  this  further  investigation  is  no  "separate  moral  faculty," 
but  that  same  reason  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge- 
ethical  and  other.  Self-reflection  gradually  reveals  to  us  human 
capacity,  human  function,  with,  consequently,  human  responsi- 
bility. It  brings  out  in  to  clear  consciousness  certain  potentialities 
in  the  realization  of  which  man's  true  good  must  consist.  As 
the  result  of  this  analysts,  combined  with  an  investigation  into 
the  surroundings  man  lives  in,  a  "  content  " — a  moral  code — 
becomes  gradually  evolved.  Personal  good  is  perceived  to  be 
realizable  only  by  making  actual  the  conceptions  thus  arrived  at. 
So  long  as  these  remain  potential  or  ideal,  they  form  the  motive 
of  action;  motive  consisting  always  in  the  idea  of  some  "  end  " 
or  "  good  "  which  man  presents  to  himself  as  an  end  in  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  that  is,  in  the  realization  of 
which  he  would  find  his  true  self.  The  determination  to  realize 
the  self  in  some  definite  way  constitutes  an  "act  of  will,"  which,  as 
thus  constituted,  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  externally  determined. 
For  the  motive  which  may  be  said  to  be  its  cause  lies  in  the  man 
himself,  and  the  identification  of  the  self  with  such  a  motive 
is  a  ^/-determination,  which  is  at  once  both  rational  and  free. 
The  "  freedom  of  man  "  is  constituted,  not  by  a  supposed  ability 
to  do  anything  he  may  choose,  but  in  the  power  to  identify  him- 
self with  that  true  good  which  reason  reveals  to  htm  as  his  true 
good.  This  good  consists  in  the  realization  of  personal  character; 
hence  the  final  good,  i.e.  the  moral  ideal,  as  a  whole,  can  be 
realized  only  in  some  society  of  persons  who.  while  remaining  ends 
to  themselves  in  the  sense  that  their  individuality  is  not  lost  but 
rendered  more  perfect,  find  this  prefection  attainable  only  when 
the  separate  individualities  are  integrated  as  part  of  a  social 
whole.  Society  is  as  necessary  to  form  persons  as  persons  arc 
to  constituieiocicty.  Social  union  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  development  of  the  special  capacities  of  the  individual 
members.  Human  self-perfection  cannot  be  gained  in  isola- 
tion; it  is  attainable  only  in  inter-relation  with  fellow-citizens 
in  the  social  community. 

The  law  of  our  being,  so  revealed,  involves  in  its  turn  civic  or 
political  duties.  Moral  goodness  cannot  be  limited  to,  still  less 
constituted  by,  the  cultivation  of  self-regarding  virtues,  but  con- 
sists in  the  attempt  to  realize  in  practice  that  moral  ideal  which 
self-analysis  has  revealed  to  us  as  our  ideal.  From  this  fact 
arises  the  ground  of  political  obligation,  for  the  institutions  of 
political  or  civic  bfe  are  the  concrete  embodiment  of  moral 
ideas  in  terms  of  our  day  and  generation.  But,  as  society  exists 
only  for  the  proper  development  of  persons,  we  have  a  criterion 
by  which  to  test  these  institutions,  viz.  do  they,  or  do  they  not. 
contribute  to  the  development  of  moral  character  in  the  individual 
citizens?  It  is  obvious  that  the  final  moral  ideal  is  not  realized 
in  any  body  of  civic  institutions  actually  existing,  but  the  same 
analysis  which  demonstrates  this  deficiency  points  out  the 
direction  which  a  true  development  will  take.   Hence  arises  the 
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conception  of  rights  and  duties  which  should  be  maintained  by 
law,  as  opposed  to  those  actually  maintained;  with  the  further 
consequence  that  it  may  become  occasionally  a  moral  duty  to 
rebel  against  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  state  itself,  that  is, 
in  order  better  to  subserve  that  end  or  function  which  constitutes 
the  raison  d'itre  of  the  state.  The  state  does  not  consist  in  any 
definite  concrete  organization  formed  once  for  alL  It  represents 
a  "  general  will  "  which  is  a  desire  for  a  common  good.  Its 
basis  is  not  a  coercive  authority  imposed  upon  the  citizens  from 
without,  but  consists  in  the  spiritual  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  of  that  which  constitutes  their  true  nature.  "  Will, 
not  force,  is  the  basis  of  the  state." 

Crcen'»  teaching  was,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  most  potent 
philosophical  influence  in  England  during  the  List  quarter  of  the 
loth  century,  while  his  enthusiasm  for  a  common  citizenship,  and 
hit  personal  example  in  practical  municipal  life,  inspired  much  of 
the  effort  made,  in  the  yean  succeeding  his  death,  to  bring  the 
universities  more  into  touch  with  the  people,  and  to  break  down 
the  rigour  of  class  distinctions. 

Of  nis  philosophical  doctrine  proper,  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic is  Integration,  as  opposed  to  Disintegration,  both  in 
thought  and  in  reality.  "  That  which  is  "  is  a  whole,  not  an  OtgHMkl 
an  organic  complex  of  parts,  not  a  mcchinical  mass;  a  "  whole  " 
too  not  material  but  spiritual,  a_  "  world  ol  thought-relations." 
On  the  critical  side  this  teaching  is  now  admittedly  valid  against 
the  older  empiricism,  and  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
his  constructive  theory  is  supported  is  generally  recognized.  Never- 
theless, Green's  statement  of  his  conclusions  presents  important 
difficulties.  Even  apart  from  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  a 
whole  of  relations  which  are  relations  and  nothing  else  (this  ob- 
jection is  perhaps  largely  verbal),  no  explanation  is  given  of  the 
fact  (obvious  in  experience)  that  the  spiiilu.il  entities  of  which  the 
Universe  is  composed  appear  material.  Certain  elements  present 
themselves  in  feeling  which  seem  stubbornly  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  explain  them  in  terms  of  thought.  White,  again,  legitimately 
insisting  upon  personality  as  a  fundamental  constituent  in  any 
true  theory  of  reality,  the  relation  between  human  individualities 
and  the  divine  Person  Is  left  vague  and  obscure;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
sec  how  the  existence  of  several  individualities — human  or  divine — 
in  one  cosmos  is  theoretically  possible.  It  is  at  the  solution  of  these 
two  questions  that  philosophy  in  the  immediate  future  may  be 
expected  to  work. 

Green's  most  important  treatise — the  Prolegomena  to  Ethkt — 
practically  complete  in  manuscript  at  his  death— was  published 
in  the  year  following,  under  the  editorship  of  A.  C.  Bradley  (4th  ed., 
1890).  Shortly  afterwards  R.  L,  Ncttleship's  standard  edition  of 
his  works  (exclusive  of  the  Prolegomena)  appeared  in  three  volumes: 
vol.  i.  containing  reprints  of  Green's  criticism  of  Hume,  Spencer. 
Lewes;  vol.  ii.  Lectures  on  Kant,  on  Logic,  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation;  vol.  iii.  Miscellanies,  preceded  by  a  full  Memoir 
by  the  Editor.  The  Principle!  of  Political  Obligation  was  afterwards 
published  in  separate  form.  A  criticism  of  Neo-Hcgelianism  will  be 
found  in  Andrew  Seth  (I'ringlc  Paltison),  Hegelianism  and  Person- 
ality. See  also  articles  in  Mind  (January  and  April  1884)  by  A.  J. 
Balfour  and  Henry  Sidgwick,  in  the  Academy  (xxviii.  242  and  xxv. 
397)  by  S.  Alexander,  and  in  the  Philosophical  Review  (vi.,  1897) 
by  S.  5.  Laurie;  W.  H.  Fairbrother.  Philosophy  of  T.  H.  Green 
(London  and  New  York.  1896);  D.  G.  Ritchie,  The  Principle!  of 
Sule  Interference  (London,  1891);  II.  Sidgwick.  Lertures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Kant  (London.  1905);  J.  H.  Muirhead.  The' Service  of 
the  Slate:  Four  Lectures  on  Ike  Political  Teaching  of  T.  It.  Green 
(1908):  A.  W.  Bcnn,  English  Rationalism  i%  the  XlXlh  Century 
(1906).  vol.  ii..  pp.  401  foil.  (W.  11.  F..«  X.) 

GREEN,  VALENTINE  (i739-«8ij),  British  engraver,  was 
born  at  Halesowen.  He  was  placed  by  his  father  in  a  solicitor's 
office  at  Evesham,  where  he  remained  for  two  years;  but  ulti- 
mately he  decided,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  abandon  the 
legal  profession  and  became  a  pupil  oi  alincengravcrat  Worcester. 
In  1765  he  migrated  to  London  and  began  work  as  a  mezzotint 
engraver,  having  taught  himself  the  technicalities  of  this  art,  and 
quickly  rose  to  a  position  in  absolutely  the  front  rank  of  British 
engravers.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists  in  1767,  an  associate-engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1775,  and  f°r  *°me  forty  years  he  followed  his  profession  with 
the  greatest  success.  The  exclusive  right  of  engraving  and 
publishing  plates  from  the  pictures  in  the  Dlisscldorf  gallery  was 
granted  him  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  in  1789,  but,  after  he  had 
issued  more  than  twenty  of  these  plates,  the  siege  of  that  city  by 
the  French  put  an  end  to  this  undertaking  and  caused  him 
serious  financial  loss.  From  this  cause,  and  through  the  failure 
of  certain  other  speculations,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty:  and  in 
•  ^-.sequence  be  took  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  British  Institution 


in  1805,  and  continued  in  this  office  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  During  his  career  as  an  engraver  he  produced  some 
four  hundred  plates  after  portraits  by  Reynolds,  Romney, 
and  other  British  artists,  after  the  compositions  of  Benjamin 
West,  and  after  pictures  by  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Murillo,  and 
other  old  masters.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  engravers  to  show  how  admirably  mezzotint  could  be  applied 
to  the  translation  of  pictorial  compositions  as  well  as  portraits, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  to  his  portraits  that  most  attention 
is  given  by  collectors.  His  engravings  are  distinguished  by 
exceptional  richness  and  subtlety  of  tone,  and  by.  very  judicious 
management  of  relations  of  light  and  shade;  and  they  have, 
almost  without  exception,  notable  freshness  and  grace  of  handling. 

See  Valentine  Green,  by  Alfred  Whitman  (London.  190a). 

GREEN.  WILLIAM  HENRY  (1825-1900),  American  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  born  in  Grovevillc,  near  Bordcntown,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  27th  of  January  1825.  He  was  descended  in  the  sixth 
generation  from  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University),  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  graduated  in  1840  from  Lafayette  College,  where  be 
was  tutor  in  mathematics  (1840-1842)  and  adjunct  professor 
(1843-1844).  In  1846  he  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  therein  1846-1S49.  He 
was  ordained  in  1848  and  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church  of  Philadelphia  in  1840-1851.  From  August  1851  until 
his  death,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  10th  of  February 
1900,  he  was  professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  From  1859  the  title  of  his  chair 
was  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature.  In  1868  he  refused 
the  presidency  of  Princeton  College;  as  senior  professor  be  was 
long  acting  head  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  great 
Hebrew  teacher:  his  Grammar  of  Ike  Hebrew  Language  (1861, 
revised  18SS)  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  method  on  Gesenius, 
Roediger,  Ewald  and  Nordheimer.  All  his  knowledge  of  Semitic 
languages  he  used  in  a  "  conservative  Higher  Criticism,"  which  is 
maintained  in  the  following  works:  The  Pentateuch  Vindicated 
from  Ike  Aspersions  of  Bishop  Colenso  (1863),  Moses  and  ike 
Prophets  (tSSj),  The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  their  Relation  to  Recent 
Critical  Hypotheses  Concerning  Ike  Pentateuch  (iMs).Tke  Unity  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  (1895).  The  Higkcr  CrilUism  of  Ike  PentoJeuek 
(1895),  and  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  vol.i. 
Canon  (1898),  vol  ii.  Tear  (1899).  He  was  the  scholarly  leader  of 
t  h  c  ort  hodox  wingofthe  Prcsby  t  eria  n  ch  u  rch  in  A  merica,  and  wis 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891.  Green  was  chair- 
man of  the  Old  Testament  committee  of  the  Anglo- American 
Bible  revision  committee. 

See  the  articles  by  fohn  D.  Davis  in  The  Biblical  World,  new 
series,  vol.  xv..  pp.  406-413  (Chicago,  I900),  and  The  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Reviev,  vol.  xi.  pp.  377-396  (Philadelphia,  1900). 

GREENAWAY,  KATE  (1846-1901),  English  artist  and  book 
illustrator,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Greenaway,  a  wcll-Lnown 
draughtsman  and  engraver  on  wood,  and  was  born  in  London  on 
the  17th  of  March  1846.  After  a  course  of  study  at  South 
Kensington,  at  "  Heathcrlcy's  "  life  classes,  and  at  the  Slade 
School,  Kate  Greenaway  began,  in  1868,  to  exhibit  water-colour 
drawings  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  London.  Her  more  remarkable 
early  work,  however,  consisted  of  Christmas  cards,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  quaint  beauty  oi  design  and  charm  of  draughts- 
manship, enjoyed  an  extraordinary  vogue.  Her  subjects  were, 
in  the  main,  young  girls,  children,  flowers,  and  landscape;  and 
the  air  of  artless  simplicity,  freshness,  humour,  and  purity  of 
these  little  works  so  appealed  to  public  and  artists  alike  that  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  habitually  accorded  to  them  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  something  more  than  love  of  novelty.  In  the  line  she  had 
struck  out  Kate  Greenaway  was  encouraged  by  H.  Stacy  Marks, 
R.A.,  and  she  refused  to  listen  to  those  friends  who  urged  her  to 
return  to  a  more  conventional  manner.  Thenceforward  her 
illustrations  for  children  (such  as  for  Little  Folks,  187J,  r/jef.) 
attracted  much  attention.  In  1877  her  drawings  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  were  sold  for  £54,  and  her  Royal  Academy  picture  for 
eighteen  guineas;  and  in  the  same  year  she  began  to  draw  for  the 
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Illustrated  London- News.  In  the  year  1879  she  produced  Under 
Ike  Window,  of  which  1 50,000  copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold, 
and  of  which  French  and  German  editions  were  also  i^ucd. 
Then  followed  The  Birthday  Book,  if  other  Goose,  Little  Ann,  and 
other  books  for  children  which  were  appreciated  not  less  by 
adults,  and  were  to  be  found  on  sale  in  the  bookshops  of  every 
capital  in  Europe  and  in  the  cities  of  America.  The  extraordinary 
success  achieved  by  the  young  girl  may  be  estimated  by  the 
amounts  paid  to  her  as  her  share  of  the  profits:  for  Under  the 
Window  she  received  £1130;  for  The  Birthday  Book,  £1250; 
for  Mother  Goose,  £905;  and  for  Little  Ann,  £567.  These  four 
books  alone  produced  a  clear  return  of  £8000.  "  Toy-books  " 
though  they  were,  these  little  works  created  a  revolution  in 
illustration,  and  so  were  of  real  importance;  they  were  loudly 
applauded  by  John  Ruskin  (Art  of  England  and  Fors  Clatigera), 
by  Ernest  Chesneau  and  Arscnc  Alexandre  in  France,  by  Dr 
Muther  in  Germany,  and  by  leading  art-critics  throughout  the 
world.  In  1800  Kate  Greenaway  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  in  1  Sg  t ,  1 894  and 
189S  she  exhibited  water-colour  drawings,  including  illustrations 
for  her  books,  at  the  gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  (by  which  a  re- 
presentative selection  was  exhibited  in  igo2),whcre  they  surprised 
the  world  by  the  infinite  delicacy.tenderness,  and  grace  which  they 
displayed.  A  leading  feature  in  Miss  Grecnaway's  work  was  her 
revival  of  the  delightfully  quaint  costume  of  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century;  this  lent  humour  to  her  fancy,  and  so  captivated 
the  public  taste  that  it  has  been  said,  with  poetic  exaggeration, 
that  "  Kate  Greenaway  dressed  the  children  of  two  continents." 
Her  drawings  of  children  have  been  compared  with  Stothard's 
for  grace  and  with  Reynolds's  for  naturalness,  and  thoseof  flowers 
with  the  work  of  van  Huysum  and  Botticelli.  From  18S3  to 
1897,  with  a  break  only  in  1896,  she  issued  a  series  of  Kate 
Greenaway's  Almanacs.  Although  she  illustrated  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin  and  other  works,  the  artist  preferred  to  pro- 
vide her  own  text  ;  the  numerous  verses  which  were  found  among 
her  papers  after  her  death  prove  that  she  might  have  added  to  her 
reputation  with  her  pen.  She  had  great  charm  of  character,  but 
was  extremely  shy  of  public  notice,  and  not  less  modest  in  private 
life.  She  died  at  Hampstcad  on  the  6th  of  November  1901  j 
See  the  Life,  by  If.  H.  Spictmann  and  G.  S.  Layard  OjW^  g 

ORBENBACKS.  a  form  of  paper  currency  in  the  United 
States,  so  named  from  the  green  colour  used  on  the  backs  of 
the  notes.-— They  are  treasury  notes,  and  were  first  issued  by 
the  government  in  1S62,  "as  1  question  of  hard  necessity," 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  War.  The  government, 
following  the  example  of  the  banks,  had  suspended  specie  pay- 
ment. The  new  notes  were  therefore  for  the  time  being  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  and,  since  they  were  made  legal 
tender,  were  really  a  form  of  fiat  money.  The  first  act,  providing 
for  the  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  $1 50,000,000,  was  that 
of  the  25th  February  1862;  the  acts  of  nth  July  1862  and 
3rd  March  1863  each  authorized  further  issues  of  $150,000,000. 
The  notes  soon  depreciated  in  value,  and  at  the  lowest  were 
worth  only  35  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  act  of  nth  April  1866 
authorized  the  retirement  of  $10,000,000  of  notes  within  six 
months  and  of  $4,000,000  per  month  thereafter;  this  was  dis- 
continued by  act  of  4th  February  1S0S.  On  1st  January  1879 
specie  payment  was  resumed,  and  the  nominal  amount  of  notes 
then  stood  at  $346,681,000,  which  is  still  outstanding. 

The  so-called  Greenback  party  (also  called  the  Independent,  and  the 
National  party)  first  appeared  in  a  presidential  campaign  in  1876, 
when  its  candidate,  Peter  Cooper,  received  81.740  vote*.  It  advo- 
cated increasing  the  volume  of  greenbacks,  forbidding  bank  issues, 
and  the  paying  in  greenbacks  of  the  principal  of  all  government 
bonds  not  expressly  payable  in  coin.  In  1878  the  party,  by  various 
fusion*,  eait  over  1. 000.000  votes  and  elected  14  Congressmen;  and 
in  1880  there  was  fusion  with  labour  reformer*  and  it  cast  308,578 
votes  for  its  presidential  candidate,  J.  B.  Weaver,  and  elected  8 
Conjrrr*«mcn.  In  188a.  their  candidate  Benjamin  F.  Butler  (also  the 
candidate  of  the  Anti-Monopoly  party)  received  173.370  votes. 
Subsequently  the  party  went  out  of  existence. 

GREEN  BAY.  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Brown  county, 
Wisconsin,  VJSJi.,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Fox  river,  1x4  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee.  ■  Pop.  (1890) 
0069;  (1900)  18,684,  of  whom  401a  were  foreign-born  and  33 
were  negroes;  (19x0  census)  25,136.  The  city  is  served 
by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul,  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  &  Western,  and  the 
Green  Bay  tt  Western  railways,  by  an  inter-urban  electric 
railway  connecting  with  other  Fox  River  Valley  cities,  and 
by  lake  and  river  steamboat  lines.  Green  Bay  lies  on  high 
level  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  several  bridges.  The  city  has  the  Kellogg  Public  Library, 
the  Brown  County  Court  House,  two  high  schools,  a  business 
college,  several  academics,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum 
and  the  State  Odd  Fellows'  Home.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  the  bishopric  being  the  earliest  established 
in  the  North-west.  The  so-called  "  Tank  Cottage,"  now  in 
Washington  Park,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  Wisconsin; 
it  was  built  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  near  its  mouth  by  Joseph 
Roy,  a  French-Canadian  voyageur,  in  1766,  was  subsequently 
somewhat  modified,  and  in  1908  was  bought  and  removed  to 
its  present  site  by  the  Green  Bay  Historical  Society.  Midway 
between  Green  Bay  and  Dc  Pcre  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Green  Bay) 
is  the  state  reformatory,  opened  in  1899-1901.  Green  Bay's 
fine  harbour  accommodates  a  considerable  lake  commerce,  and 
the  city  is  the  most  important  railway  and  wholesale  distributing 
centre  in  N.E.  Wisconsin.  Its  manufactures  include  lumber 
and  lumber  products,  furniture,  wagons,  woodenware,  farm 
implements  and  machinery,  flour,  beer,  canned  goods,  brick 
and  tile  and  dairy  products;  and  it  has  lumber  yards,  grain 
elevators,  fish  warehouses  and  railway  repair  shops.  The 
total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $4,873,027,  an 
increase  of  79-9%  since  1900.  The  first  recorded  visit  of  a 
European  to  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Green  Bay  is  that  of 
Jean  Nicolet,  who  was  sent  vest  by  Champlain  in  1634,  and 
found,  probably  at  the  Red  Banks,  some  to  m.  below  the  present 
city,  a  village  of  Winnebago  Indians,  who  he  thought  at  first 
were  Chinese.  Between  1654  and  1658  Radisson  and  Groscillicrs 
and  other  courevrs  des  bois  were  at  Creen  Bay.  Claude  Jean 
Allouez,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  established  a  mission  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  bay,  about  20  m.  from  the  present  city.  Later 
he  removed  his  mission  to  the  Red  Banks,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1671-1672  established  it  permanently  5  m.  above  the  present 
city,  at  Rapides  des  Peres,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Fox  river. 
In  1673  Joliet  and  Marquette  visited  the  spot.  In  16S3-1685 
Le  Sueur  and  Nicholas  Perrot  traded  with  the  Indians  here. 
In  1718-1720  Fort  St  Francis  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  W.  bank,  and  after  being  several  times  deserted 
was  permanently  re-established  in  1732.  About  1745  Augustin 
de  Langlade  established  a  trading  post  at  La  Bayc  and  later 
brought  his  family  there  from  Mackinac  This  was  the  first 
permanent  settlement  at  Green  Bay  and  in  Wisconsin.  The 
British  garrison  which  occupied  the  fort  from  1761  to  1763,, 
during  which  lime  the  fort  received  the  name  of  Fort  Edward 
Augustus,  was  removed  at  the  time  of  Pontiac's  rising,  and  the 
fort  was  never  re-garrisoned  by  the  English,  except  for  a  short 
time  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  inhabitants  of  La  Bayc 
were,  however,  acknowledged  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  being  practically  a  dead  letter 
until  the  American  fort  (Fort  Howard)  was  garrisoned  in  i8j6. 
As  early  as  1810  fur  traders,  employed  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
were  stationed  here;  about  1820  Astor  erected  a  warehouse 
and  other  buildings;  and  for  many  years  Green  Bay  consisted 
of  two  distinct  settlements,  Astor  and  Navarino,  which  were 
finally  united  in  1839  as  Green  Bay.  The  city  was  chartered 
in  1854.  In  1893  Fort  Howard  was  consolidated  with  it.  The 
Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  the  first  ncv.-spapcr  in  Wisconsin, 
began  publication  here  in  1833. 

See  Neville  and  Martin,  Historic  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay,  1893); 
and  Martin  and  Beaumont,  Old  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay,  1900). 

GREENCASTLE,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Putnam 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A..  about  38  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis 
and  on  the  Big  Walnut  river.  Pop.  (1900)  <66i;  (1910)  3790. 
It  is  served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  it  St.  Louis, 
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the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  the  Vandalia,  and  the  I 
Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  (electric)  railways.  It  has 
manufactures  of  some  importance,  including  lumber,  pumps, 
kitchen-cabinets,  drag-saws,  lightning-rods  and  tin-plate,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  blue  grass  region,  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  beef 
cattle.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
dc  Pauw  University  (co-educational),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
institution,  founded  as  Indiana  Asbury  University  in  1837, 
and  renamed  in  1884  in  honour  of  Washington  Charles  de  Pauw 
(1822-1887),  a  successful  capitalist,  banker  and  glass  manu- 
facturer. The  total  gifts  of  Mr  de  Pauw  and  his  family  to  the 
institution  amount  to  about  $600,000.  Among  the  presidents 
of  the  university  have  been  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  Bishop 
Thomas  Bowman  (b.  181 7),  and  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes 
(b.  t866),  all  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  university 
comprises  the  Asbury  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  a  School  of  Music, 
a  School  of  Art  and  an  Academy,  and  had  in  1000-1910 
43  instructors,  a  library  of  37,000  volumes,  and  1017  students. 
Grecncastle  was  first  settled  about  1820,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  tS6t. 

GREENE.  0EOB0E  WASHINGTON  (181 1-1883),  American 
historian,  was  born  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
8th  of  April  181 1,  the  grandson  of  Major-General  Nathanael 
Greene.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1824,  left  in  his  junior 
year  on  account  of  ill-health,  was  in  Europe  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  except  in  1833-1S34,  when  he  was  principal 
of  Kent  Academy  at  East  Greenwich,  and  was  the  United  States 
consul  at  Rome  from  1837  to  1S45.  He  was  instructor  in 
modern  languages  in  Brown  University  from  1848  to  1852; 
and  in  1871-1875  was  non-resident  lecturer  in  American  history 
in  Cornell  University.  He  died  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhcxle 
Island,  on  the  2nd  of  February  18S3.  His  published  works 
include  French  and  Italian  text-books;  Historical  Studies 
(1850);  Biographical  Studies  (i860);  Historical  View  of  the 
American  Revolution  (186*5);  Life  of  Nathanael  Greene  (3  vols., 
1867-1871);  The  German  Element  in  the  War  of  American 
Independence  ( 1 876) ;  and  a  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island  ( 1 87 7). 

GREENE,  MAURICE  (1605-1755)  English  musical  composer, 
was  born  in  London.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
city,  and  soon  became  a  chorister  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where 
be  studied  under  Charles  King,  and  subsequently  under  Richard 
Blind,  organist  of  the  cathedral  from  1707  to  1718,  whom,  on 
his  death  in  the  last-named  year,  he  succeeded.  Nine  years 
later  he  became  organist  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal, 
on  the  death  of  Dr  Croft.  In  17J0  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  music  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  had  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  music  conferred  on  him.  Dr  Greene  was  a 
voluminous  composer  of  church  music,  and  his  collection  of 
Forty  Select  Anthems  became  a  standard  work  of  its  kind.  He 
wrote  a  "  Tc  Dcum,"  several  oratorios,  a  masque,  The  Judgment 
of  Hercules,  and  a  pastoral  opera,  Phoebe  (1748);  also  glee*  and 
'catches:  and  a  collection  of  Catches  and  Canons  for  Three  and 
Four  Voices  is  amongst  his  compositions.  In  addition  he  com- 
posed many  occasional  pieces  for  the  king's  birthday,  having 
been  appointed  master  of  the  king's  band  in  1735.  But  it  is 
as  a  composer  of  church  music  that  Greene  is  chiefly  remembered. 
It  is  here  that  his  contrapuntal  skill  and  his  sound  musical 
scholarship  are  chiefly  shown.  With  Handel,  Greene  was 
originally  on  intimate  terms,  but  his  equal  friendship  for 
Buononcini,  Handel's  rival,  estranged  the  German  master's 
feelings  from  him,  and  all  personal  intercourse  between  them 
ceased.  Greene,  in  conjunction  with  the  violinist  Michael 
Christian  Festing  (1727-1752)  and  others,. originated  the  Society 
of  Musicians,  for  the  support  of  poor  artists  and  their  families. 
He  died  on  the  1st  of  December  1735. 

GREENE,  NATHANAEL  (1742-1786),  American  general,  son 
of  a  Quaker  farmer  and  smith,  was  born  at  Potowomut,  in 
the  township  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  7th  of  August 
(not,  as  has  been  stated,  6th  of  June)  1 742.  Though  his  father's 
sect  discouraged  "  literary  accomplishments,"  he  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  general  information,  and  made  a  special  study 
of  mathematics,  history  and  law.   At  Coventry*,  R-L, whither 


he  removed  in  1770  to  take  charge  of  a  forge  built  by  his  father 
and  his  uncles,  he  was  the  first  to  urge  the  establish  meal  of  a 
public  school;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  a  meteber 
of  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  to  which  he  was  re-elected 
in  1771,  1772  and  1775-  He  sympathized  strongly  with  the 
Whig,  or  Patriot,  element  among  the  colonists,  and  ;n  tr;a 
joined  the  local  militia.  At  this  time  he  began  to  study  the  an 
of  war.  In  December  1774  he  was  on  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  assembly  to  revise  the  militia  laws.  His  zeal  in  attending 
to  military  duty  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  Fneods. 

In  1775,  in  command  of  the  contingent  raised  by  Rhode  Islacd, 
he  joined  the  American  forces  at  Cambridge,  and  on  the  :iza) 
of  June  was  appointed  a  brigadier  by  Congress.  To  bin 
Washington  assigned  the  command  of  the  city  of  Boston  aim 
it  was  evacuated  by  Howe  in  March  1776.  Greene's  kt'.ers  of 
October  1775  and  January  1776  to  Samuel  Ward,  then  a  delegate 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Continental  Congress,  favoured  a 
declaration  of  independence.  On  the  oth  of  August  t;;6  he 
was  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  four  new  major-generals  and  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Continental  troops  on  Long  Island, 
he  chose  the  place  for  fortifications  (practically  the  same  as  that 
picked  by  General  Charles  Lee)  and  built  the  redoubts  aad 
entrenchments  of  Fort  Greene  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  So  hi 
illness  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
He  was  prominent  among  those  who  advised  a  retreat  from  New 
York  and  the  burning  of  the  city,  so  that  the  British  might  not 
use  it.  Greene  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Lee,  and  on  the 
25th  of  October  succeeded  General  Israel  Putnam  in  commaad 
of  Fort  Washington.  He  received  orders  from  Washington  to 
defend  Fort  Washington  to  the  last  extremity,  and  on  the  nth  erf 
October  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect;  but 
later  Washington  wrote  to  him  to  use  his  own  discretion.  Greeae 
ordered  Colonel  Magaw.whowas  in  immediate  command,to  defend 
the  place  until  he  should  hear  from  him  again,  and  rehueeczd 
it  to  meet  General  Howe's  at  tad.  Nevertheless,  the  blame  for 
the  losses  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  was  put  upon  Greeae, 
but  apparently  without  his  losing  the  confidence  of  Washington, 
who  indeed  himself  assumed  the  responsibility.  At  Trcntoa 
Greene  commanded  one  of  the  two  American  columns,  his  own, 
accompanied  by  Washington,  arriving  first;  and  after  the 
victory  here  he  urged  Washington  to  push  on  immediately  to 
Princeton,  but  was  over-ruled  by  a  council  of  war.  At  the 
Brandywine  Greene  commanded  the  reserve.  At  Gerr&astowii 
Greene's  command,  having  a  greater  distance  to  march  than  the 
right  wing  under  Sullivan,  failed  to  arrive  in  good  time— a  faiiart 
which  Greene  himself  thought  (without  cause)  would  cost  Ma 
Washington's  regard; on  this,  with  the  affair  of  Fort  Washington 
Bancroft  based  his  unfavourable  estimate  of  Greene's  ahtirty. 
But  on  their  arrival,  Greene  and  his  troops  distinguished  tbess- 
selves  greatly. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Washington,  on  the  2nd  erf  Mardi 
1778,  at  Valley  Forge,  he  accepted  the  office  of  quart  enr-aster- 
gcneral  (succeeding  Thomas  Mifflin),  and  of  his  conduct  in  this 
I  difficult  work,  which  Washington  heartily  approved,  a  modes 
critic,  Colonel  H.  B.  Carrington,  has  said  that  it  was :  **  as  good 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  that  fluctcat;ft| 
uncertain  force."  He  had  become  quartermaster -general  <* 
the  understanding,  however,  that  he  should  retain  the  right  :e 
command  troops  in  the  field ;  thus  we  find  him  at  the  head  ef 
the  right  wing  at  Monmouth  on  the  28th  of  June.  In  A«gx£ 
Greene  and  Lafayette  commanded  the  land  forces  sent  to  Rhode 
Island  to  co-operate  with  the  French  admiral  d'Estaisg.  is  aa 
expedition  which  proved  abortive.  In  June  17 So  Greene  com- 
manded in  a  skirmish  at  Springfield,  New  Jersey.  In  Auras 
he  resigned  the  office  of  quartermaster-general,  after  a  locg  aac 
bitter  struggle  with  Congress  over  the  interference  in  army 
administration  by  the  Treasury  Board  and  by  commissiars 
appointed  by  Congress.  Before  his  resignation  became  c£tcti»e 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  preside  over  the  court  which,  on  the  20th  oi 
September,  condemned  Major  John  Andre1  to  death. 

On  the  14th  of  October  he  succeeded  Gates  as  commander -ir- 
chicf  of  the  Southern  army,  and  took  command  at  Chariott*.  K.C. 
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on  the  and  of  December.  The  army  was  weak  and  badly 
equipped  and  was  opposed  by  a  superior  force  under  Cornwall!;. 
Greece  decided  to  divide  his  own  troops,  thus  forcing  the  division 
of  the  British  as  well,  and  creating  the  possibility  of  a  strategic 
interplay  of  forces.  This  strategy  led  to  General  Daniel  Morgan's 
victory  of  Cowpens  (Just  over  the  South  Carolina  line)  on  the 
17th  of  January  1781,  and  to  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court 
House,  N.C.  (March  15),  in  which  after  having  weakened  the 
British  troops  by  continual  movements,  and  drawn  in  reinforce- 
ments for  his  own  army,  Greene  was  defeated  indeed,  but  only 
at  such  cost  to  the  victor  that  Tarlcton  called  it  "  the  pledge  of 
ultimate  defeat."  Three  days  after  this  battle  Cornwallis 
withdrew  toward  Wilmington.  Greene's  generalship  and  judg- 
ment were  again  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
in  which  be  allowed  Cornwallis  to  march  north  to  Virginia  and 
himself  turned  swiftly  to  the  rcconquest  of  the  inner  country 
of  South  Carolina.  This,  In  spite  of  a  reverse  sustained  at  Lord 
Rawdon's  hands  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  (2  m.  N.  of  Camden)  on  the 
25th  of  April,  he  achieved  by  the  end  of  June,  the  British  retiring 
to  the  coast.  Greene  then  gave  his  forces  a  six  weeks'  rest  on 
the  High  Hills  of  the  Santce,  and  00  the  8th  of  September,  with 
j6oo  men,  engaged  the  British  under  Lieut. -Colonel  James 
Stuart  (who  had  succeeded  Lord  Rawdon)  at  Eutaw  Springs; 
the  battle,  although  tactically  drawn,  so  weakened  the  British 
that  they  withdrew  to  Charleston,  where  Greene  penned  them 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  war.  Greene's  Southern 
campaign  showed  remarkable  strategic  features  that  remind  one 
of  those  of  Turenne,  the  commander  whom  he  had  taken  as  his 
model  in  his  studies  before  the  war.  He  excelled  in  dividing, 
eluding  and  tiring  his  opponent  by  long  marches,  and  in  actual 
conflict  forcing  him  to  pay  for  a  temporary  advantage  a  price 
that  he  could  not  afford.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  able 
subordinates,  including  the  Polish  engineer,  Tadeusz  Kosciusko, 
the  brilliant  cavalry  captains,  Henry  ("  Light-Horse  Harry  ") 
Lee  and  William  Washington,  and  the  partisan  leaders,  Thomas 
Sumter  and  Francis  Marion. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  voted  Greene  liberal  grants  of 
lands  and  money.  The  South  Carolina  estate,  Boone's  Barony, 
S.  of  Edisto  in  Bamberg  County,  he  sold  to  meet  bills  for  the 
rations  of  his  Southern  army.  On  the  Georgia  estate,  Mulberry 
Grove,  14  m.  above  Savannah,  on  the  river,  he  settled  in  1785, 
after  twice  refusing  (1781  and  1784)  the  post  of  secretary  of  war, 
and  there  be  died  of  sunstroke  on  the  19th  of  June  1 786.  Greene 
was  a  singularly  able,  and — like  other  prominent  generals  on 
the  American  side  —  a  self-trained  soldier,  and  was  second 
only  to  Washington  among  the  officers  of  the  American  army 
in  military  ability.  Like  Washington  he  had  the  great  gift  of 
■sing  small  means  to  the  utmost  advantage.  His  attitude 
toward*  the  Tories  was  humane  and  even  kindly,  and  be 
generously  defended  Gates,  who  had  repeatedly  intrigued 
against  him,  when  Gates's  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  the  South 
was  criticised.  There  is  a  monument  to  Greene  in  Savannah 
(1829).  His  statue,  with  that  of  Roger  Williams,  represents  the 
stale  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  National  Hall  of  Statuary  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington;  in  the  same  city  there  is  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  him  by  H.  K.  Brown. 

See  the  Life  of  Nalkanaet  Green*  (3  vols..  1867-1871).  by  hi*  grand- 
ton,  George  W.  Greene,  and  the  biography  (New  York.  1891).  by 
Brig. -Gen.  F.  V.  Greene,  in  the  "  Great  Commander*  Series." 

GREENE.  ROBERT  (e.  1560-1592),  English  dramatist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Norwich  about  1560.  The 
identity  of  his  father  has  been  disputed,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  tradesmen's  class  and 
had  small  means.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Robert  Greene  attended 
Norwich  grammar  school;  but,  as  an  eastern  counties  man 
(to  one  of  whose  plays,  Friar  Bacon,  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
borderland  owes  a  lasting  poetic  commemoration)  be  naturally 
found  his  way  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  St  John's  College 
as  a  sizar  in  1 57  s  and  took  his  B-A.  thence  in  1570,  proceeding 
M.A.  in  1583  from  Clare  Hall.  His  life  at  the  university  was, 
according  to  his  own  account,  spent  "  among  wags  as  lewd  as 


1588  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  so  that  on  some  of  his  title* 
pages  he  styles  himself  "  utri usque  Academiae  in  Art i bus 
M  agister  ";  and  Nashe  humorously  refers  to  him  as  "  utriusque 
Academiae  Robert ui  Greene."  Between  the  years  1576  and 
1583  he  bad  travelled  abroad,  according  to  his  own  account 
very  extensively,  visiting  France,  Germany,  Poland  and  Denmark, 
besides  learning  at  first-hand  to  "  hate  the  pride  of  Italic  " 
and  to  know  the  taste  of  that  poet's  fruit,  "  Spanish  mirabolones." 
The  grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  took  holy 
orders  are  quite  insufficient;  according  to  the  title-page  of  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1585  be  was  then  a  "  student  in 
phisicke."  Already,  however,  after  taking  his  M.A.  degree,  be 
had  according  to  his  own  account  begun  his  London  life,  and  his 
earliest  extant  literary  production  was  in  hand  as  early  as  1580. 
He  now  became  "  an  author  of  playes  and  a  penner  of  love- 
pamphlets,  so  that  I  soone  grew  famous  in  that  qualitie,  that 
who  for  that  trade  growne  so  ordinary  about  London  as  Robin 
Greene?"  "  Glad  was  that  printer,"  says  Nashe,  "  that  might 
bee  so  blest  to  pay  him  deare  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit." 
By  his  own  account  he  rapidly  sank  into  the  worst  debaucheries 
of  the  town,  though  Nashe  declares  that  he  never  knew  him 
guilty  of  notorious  crime.  He  was  not  without  passing  impulses 
towards  a  more  righteous  and  sober  life,  and  was  derided  in 
consequence  by  his  associates  as  a  "  Purilane  and  Presizian." 
It  is  possible  that  he,  as  well  as  his  bitter  enemy,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
exaggerated  the  looseness  of  his  conduct.  His  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  1585  or  1580,  failed  to  steady  him;  if  Francesco, 
in  Greene's  pamphlet  Never  too  late  to  mend  (1500),  is  intended 
for  the  author  himself,  it  had  been  a  runaway  match;  but  the 
fiction  and  the  autobiographical  sketch  in  the  Repentance  agree 
in  thdr  account  of  the  unfaithfulness  which  followed  on  the  part 
of  the  husband.  He  lived  with  his  wife,  whose  name  seems  to 
have  been  Dorothy  ("  Doll  ";  and  cf.  Dorothea  in  James  IV.), 
for  a  while; "  but  forasmuch  as  she  would  perswade  me  from  my 
wilful  wickedncs,  after  I  had  a  child  by  her,  I  cast  her  off,  having 
spent  up  the  marriage-money  which  I  obtained  by  her.  Then 
left  I  her  at  six  or  seven,  who  went  into  Lincolnshire,  and  I  to 
London,"  where  his  reputation  as  a  playwright  and  writer  of 
pamphlets  of "  love  and  vaine  fantasyes  "  continued  to  increase, 
and  where  his  life  was  a  feverish  alternation  of  labour  and 
debauchery.  In  his  last  years  be  took  it  upon  himself  to  make 
war  on  the  cutpurscs  and  "  conny-catchers  "  with  whom  be  came 
into  contact  in  the  slums,  and  whose  doings  he  fearlessly  exposed 
in  his  writings.  He  tells  us  how  at  last  he  was  friendless  "  except 
it  were  in  a  fewe  alehouses,"  where  he  was  respected  on  account 
of  the  score  he  had  run  up.  When  the  end  came  be  was  a 
dependant  on  the  charity  of  the  poor  and  the  pitying  tovc  of  the 
unfortunate.  Henri  Murger  has  drawn  no  picture  more  sickening 
and  more  pitiful  than  the  story  of  Greene's  death,  as  told  by  his 
Puritan  adversary,  Gabriel  Harvey — a  veracious  though  a  far 
from  unprejudiced  narrator.  Greene  had  taken  up  the  cudgels 
provided  by  the  Harvey  brothers  on  their  intervention  in  the 
Marprelate  controversy,  and  made  an  attack  (immediately 
suppressed)  upon  Gabriel's  father  and  family  in  the  prose-tract 
A  Quip  for  an  U ptUxrl  Courtier,  or  a  Quaint  Dispute  between 
Velvet  Breeches  and  Cloth  Breeches  (1592).  After  a  banquet 
where  the  chief  guest  had  been  Thomas  Nashe— an  old  associate 
and  perhaps  a  college  friend  of  Greene's,  any  great  intimacy  with 
whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  disclaim— 
Greene  had  fallen  sick  "of  a  surfeit  of  pickle  herringe  and 
Rennish  wine."  At  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker  near  Dowgate, 
deserted  by  all  except  his  compassionate  hostess  (Mrs  Isam)  and 
two  women — one  of  them  the  sister  of  a  notorious  thief  named 
"  Cutting  Ball,"  and  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate  son,  Fort  una  t  us 
Greene — he  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  1592.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  wrote  under  a  bond  for  £10  which  he  had  given  to 
the  good  shoemaker,  the  following  words  addressed  to  his  long- 
forsaken  wife:  "  Doll,  I  charge  thee,  by  the  loue  of  our  youth 
and  by  my  soules  rest,  that  thou  wilte  see  this  man  paide;  for 
if  bee  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured  me,  I  bad  died  in  the 
streetes.— Robert  Greene." 

Four  Letters  and  Certain  Sonnets,  Harvey's  attack  on  Greene. 
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appeared  almost  immediately  after  his  death,  is  to  the  circum- 
stances of  which  his  relentless  adversary  had  taken  care  to  inform 
himself  personally.  Nashe  took  up  the  defence  of  his  dead  friend 
and  ridiculed  Harvey  in  Strange  News  (1503);  and  the  dispute 
continued  for  some  years.  But,  before  this,  the  dramatist  Henry 
Chettle  published  a  pamphlet  from  the  hand  of  the  unhappy 
man,  entitled  Greene's  Gtoai's-wortk  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million 
of  Repentance  (1592),  containing  the  story  of  Roberto,  who  may 
be  regarded,  for  practical  purposes,  as  representing  Greene 
himself.  This  ill-starred  production  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
done  more  to  excite  the  resentment  of  posterity  against  Greene's 
name  than  all  the  errors  for  which  he  professed  his  repentance. 
For  in  it  be  exhorted  to  repentance  three  of  his  quondam  acquaint- 
ance. Of  these  three  Marlowe  was  one— to  whom  and  to  whose 
creation  of  "that  Atheist  Tamberlaine"  he  had  repeatedly 
alluded.  The  second  was  Peele,  the  third  probably  Nashe. 
But  the  passage  addressed  to  Peele  contained  a  transparent 
allusion  to  a  fourth  dramatist,  who  was  an  actor  likewise,  as 
"  an  vpstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hyde  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able 
to  bombast  out  a  blanke-verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being  an 
absolute  Iohannes-fac-totum,  is  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  onely 
shake-scene  in  a  countrey."  The  phrase  italicized  parodies 
a  passage  occurring  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  &c,  and  retained  in  Part  III.  of  Henry  VI.  If  Greene 
(as  many  eminent  critics  have  thought)  had  a  hand  in  The  True 
Tragedie,  he  must  here  have  intended  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  Shakespeare.  But  while  it  seems  more  probable  that 
(as  the  late  R.  Simpson  suggested)  the  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  the  feathers  of  the  three  dramatists  is  a  sneering  description 
of  the  actor  who  declaimed  their  verse,  the  animus  of  the  whole 
attack  (as  explained  by  Dr  Ingleby)  is  revealed  in  its  concluding 
phrases.  This  "  shake-scene,"  i.e.  this  odor  had  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  the  domain  of  the  regular  staff  of  playwrights— 
their  monopoly  was  in  danger! 

Two  other  prose  pamphlets  of  an  autobiographical  nature  were 
issued  posthumously.  Of  these,  The  Repentance  of  Robert 
Greene,  Master  of  Arts  (1592),  must  originally  have  been  written 
by  him  on  bis  death-bed,  under  the  influence,  as  he  says,  of 
Father  Parsons's  Booke  of  Resolution  ( The  Christian  Directorie, 
oppertayning  to  Resolution,  1582,  republished  in  an  enlarged 
form,  which  became  very  popular,  in  1585);  but  it  bears  traces 
of  having  been  improved  from  the  original;  while  Greene's 
Vision  was  certainly  not,  as  the  title-page  avers,  written  during 
his  last  illness. 

'  Altogether  not  less  than  thirty-five  prose-tracts  are  ascribed 
to  Greene's  prolific  pen.  Nearly  all  of  them  arc  interspersed 
with  verses;  in  their  themes  they  range  from  the  "  mistical! " 
wonders  of  the  heavens  to  the  familiar  but  "  pcrnitious  sleights  " 
of  the  sharpers  of  London.  But  the  most  widely  attractive  of 
his  prose  publications  were  his  "  love-pamphlets,"  which  brought 
upon  him  the  outcry  of  Puritan  censors.  The  earliest  of  his 
novels,  as  they  may  be  called,  Mamillia,  was  licensed  in  1583. 
This  interesting  story  may  be  said  to  have  accompanied  Greene 
through  life;  for  even  part  ii.,  of  which,  though  probably  com- 
pleted several  years  oarlier,  the  earliest  extant  edition  bears  the 
date  1593,  had  a  sequel,  The  Anatomic  of  Love's  Flatteries,  which 
contains  a  review  of  suitors  recalling  Portia's  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  The  Myrrour  of  Modeslie  (the  story  of  Susanna) 
(1584);  The  Historic  of  Arhaslo,  King  of  Den  mar  ke  (1584); 
Morando,  the  Tritameron  of  Love  (a  rather  tedious  imitation  of  the 
Decameron  (1 584);  Planctomachia(i $S$)  (a  contention  in  story- 
telling between  Venus  and  Saturn);  Penelope's  Web  (1587) 
(another  string  of  stories);  Alcida,  Greene's  Metamorphosis 
(1588),  and  others,  followed.  In  these  popular  productions  he 
appears  very  distinctly  as  a  follower  of  John  Lyly;  indeed,  the 
first  part  of  Mamillia  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers 
in  the  year  of  the  appearance  of  Euphues,  and  two  of  Greene's 
novels  are  by  their  titles  announced  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the 
parent  romance:  Euphues  his  Censure  to  Philautus  (1587), 
Menaphon.  Camilla's  Alarum  to  Slumbering  Euphues  (1389), 
named  in  some  later  editions  Greene's  Arcadia.  This  pastoral  I 
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romance,  written  in  direct  emulation  of  Sidney's,  with  a  heroine 
called  Samila,  contains  St  Sephestia's  charming  lullaby,  with 
its  refrain  "  Father's  sorowc,  father's  joy."  But,  though  Greene's 
style  copies  the  balanced  oscillation,  and  his  diction  the  oraate- 
ncss  (including  the  proverbial  philosophy)  of  Lyly,  be  con  trim 
to  interest  by  the  matter  as  well  as  to  attract  attention  by  the 
manner  of  his  narratives.  Of  his  highly  moral  in  ten  lions  he 
leaves  the  reader  in  no  doubt,  since  they  are  exposed  on  the 
title-pages.  The  full  title  of  the  Myrrour  of  Modesti*  for  instance 
continues:  "  wherein  appcareth  as  in  a  perfect  glasse  bow  the 
Lord  deliveretb  the  innocent  from  all  imminent  perils,  and 
plagueth  the  blood-thirsty  hypocrites  with  deserved  punish- 
ments," ore  On  his  Pandosto,  The  Triumph  of  Time  (15&) 
Shakespeare  founded  A  Winter's  Tale;  in  fact,  the  novel  contains 
the  entire  plot  of  the  comedy,  except  tbe  device  of  the  living 
statue;  though  some  of  the  subordinate  characters  is  the  play, 
including  Autolycus,  were  added  by  Shakespeare,  together  with 
the  pastoral  fragrance  of  one  of  its  episodes. 

In  Greene's  Never  too  Late  (1590),  announced  as  *  "  Pc  ■»  irr 
of  Experience:  sent  to  all  youthfull  gentlemen  "  for  their 
benefit,  tbe  hero,  Francesco,  is  in  all  probability  intended  for 
Greene  himself,  the  sequel  or  second  part  is,  however,  pure  fiction. 
This  episodical  narrative  has  a  vivacity  and  truthfulness  of 
manner  which  savour  of  an  18th  century  novel  rather  than  of 
an  Elizabethan  tale  concerning  tbe  days  of  "  Palmerin,  hong 
of  Great  Britain."  Philador,  the  prodigal  of  The  Mcrumut 
Garment  (1 500),  is  obviously  also  in  some  respects  a  portrait  of 
the  writer.  The  experiences  of  the  Roberto  of  Greene's  Grosft- 
worth  of  Wit  (1592)  are  even  more  palpably  the  experiences  of 
the  author  himself,  though  they  are  possibly  overdraws— for  a 
born  rhetorician  exaggerates  everything,  even  has  own  sins. 
Besides  these  and  tbe  posthumous  pamphlets  on  his  repentance, 
Greene  left  realistic  pictures  of  the  very  disreputable  society 
to  which  he  finally  descended,  in  his  pamphlets  on  "couay- 
catching  ":  A  Notable  Discovery  of  Coosnage  (1S91),  The  BUcte 
Bookcs  Messenger.  Laying  open  the  Life  and  Death  cf  Ntd 
Browne,  one  of  the  most  Notable  Cutpurses,  Crossbtiers,  and 
Conny-catchers  that  ever  lived  in  England  (1593).  Mock  ia 
Greene's  manner,  both  in  his  romances  and  in  his  pictures  of 
low  life,  anticipated  what  proved  the  slow  course  of  the  act  all 
development  of  the  English  novel;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
t  rue  metier,  and  that  which  best  suited  the  bright  fancy,  ingenuity 
and  wit  of  which  his  genius  was  compounded,  was  pamphlet- 
spinning  and  story-telling  rather  than  dramatic  composition. 
It  should  be  added  that,  euphuist  as  Greene  was,  few  of  kis 
contemporaries  in  their  lyrics  warbled  wood-notes  which  hke 
his  resemble  Shakespeare's  in  their  native  freshness. 

Curiously  enough,  as  Mr  Churton  Collins  has  pointed  out. 
Greene,  except  in  the  two  pamphlets  written  just  before  his 
death,  never  refers  to  his  having  written  plays;  and  before  ijoi 
his  contemporaries  are  equally  silent  as  to  his  labours  as  a 
playwright.  Only  four  plays  remain  to  us  of  which  he  was 
indisputably  tbe  sole  author.  The  earliest  of  these  seen  to 
have  been  the  Comicall  History  of  Atphonsus,  King  of  Ampn, 
of  which  Henslowe's  Diary  contains  no  trace.  But  it  can  hardly 
have  been  first  acted  long  after  tbe  production  of  Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine,  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  on  the 
stage  in  1587.  For  this  play,  '  comical  "  only  in  the  negative 
sense  of  having  a  happy  ending,  was  manifestly  written  is 
emulation  as  well  as  in  direct  imitation  of  Marlowe's  tragedy. 
While  Greene  cannot  have  thought  himself  capable  of  surpassed 
Marlowe  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  very  probably  wished  to  outdo  kin 
in  "  business,  "  and  to  equal  him  in  the  rant  which  was  sure  to 
bring  down  at  least  part  of  the  house.  Alphonsms  is  a  hisUrj 
proper — a  dramatized  chronicle  or  narrative  of  warlike  cveets- 
Its  fame  could  never  equal  that  of  Marlowe's  tragedy;  bat  iu 
composition  showed  that  Greene  could  seek  to  rival  the  rsoc 
popular  drama  of  tbe  day,  without  falling  very  far  short  of  ha 
model. 

In  tbe  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bangaj 
(not  known  to  have  been  acted  before  February,  t^:.  hat 
probably  written  in  1 5S9)  Greene  once  more  attempted  to  emulate 
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Marlowe;  and  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  masterpiece  of  his 
own.  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus,  which  doubtless  suggested  the 
composition  of  Greene's  comedy,  reveab  the  mighty  tragic 
genius  of  its  author;  but  Greene  resolved  on  an  altogether 
distinct  treatment  of  a  cognate  theme.  Interweaving  with  the 
popular  tale  of  Friar  Bacon  and  his  wondrous  doings  a  charming 
idyl  (so  far  as  we  know,  of  his  own  invention),  the  story  of  Prince 
Edward's  love  for  the  Fair  Maid  of  Fressingftcld,  he  produced  a 
comedy  brimful  of  amusing  action  and  genial  fun.  Friar  Bacon 
remains  a  dramatic  picture  of  English  Elizabethan  life  with 
which  The  Uerry  Whes  alone  can  vie;  and  not  even  the  ullra- 
classicism  in  the  similes  of  its  diction  can  destroy  the  naturalness 
which  constitutes  its  perennial  charm.  Tkc  History  of  Orlando 
Funoio,  one  of  the  Twelve  Peeres  of  France  has  on  unsatisfactory 
evidence  been  dated  as  before  1 586,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
acted  on  the  aist  of  February  1502.  It  is  a  free  dramatic 
adaptation  of  Ariosto,  Harington's  translation  of  whom  appeared 
ia  i$o  1,  and  who  in  one  passage  is  textually  quoted;  and  it 
contains  a  large  variety  of  characters  and  a  superabundance  of 
action.  Fairly  lucid  in  arrangement  and  fluent  in  style,  the 
treatment  of  the  madness  of  Orlando  lacks  tragic  power.  Very 
few  dramatists  from  Sophocles  to  Shakespeare  have  succeeded 
in  subordinating  the  grotesque  effect  of  madness  to  the  tragic; 
aad  Greene  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  list. 

In  The  Scottish  Historit  of  Jamts  IV.  (acted  1592,  licensed 
for  publication  1504)  Greene  seems  to  have  reached  the  climax 
of  his  dramatic  powers.  The  "  historical  "  character  of  this  play 
is  pure  pretence.  The  story  is  taken  from  one  of  Giraldi 
Cinthio's  tales.  Its  theme  is  the  illicit  passion  of  King  James  for 
the  chaste  lady  Ida,  to  obtain  whose  hand  he  endeavours,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  villain  called  Atcukin,  to  make  away  with  his  own 
wife.  She  escapes  in  doublet  and  hose,  attended  by  her  faithful 
dwarf;  but,  on  her  father's  making  war  upon  her  husband  to 
avenge  her  wrongs,  she  brings  about  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  Not  only  is  this  well-constructed  story  effectively  worked 
out,  but  the  characters  arc  vigorously  drawn,  and  in  Atcukin 
there  is  a  touch  of  Iago.  The  fooling  by  Slipper,  the  clown  of  the 
piece,  is  unexceptionable;  and,  lest  even  so  the  play  should  hang 
heavy  on  the  audience,  its  action  is  carried  off  by  a  "  pleasant 
comedic  " — i.e.  a  prelude  and  some  dances  between  the  acts — 
"  presented  by  Oboram,  King  of  Faycrics,"  who  is,  however,  a 
very  different  person  from  the  Oberon  of  A  Midsummer  Nidi's 
Dream. 

Gcorgf -a  G'ctnt  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  (acted  t  S93,  printed 
1500),  a  delightful  picture  of  English  life  fully  worthy  of  the 
author  of  Friar  Bungay,  has  been  attributed  to  him;  but  the 
external  evidence  is  very  slight,  and  the  internal  unconvincing. 
Of  the  comedy  of  Fair  Em,  which  resembles  Friar  Bacon  in  more 
than  one  point,  Greene  cannot  have  been  the  author;  the 
question  as  to  the  priority  between  the  two  plays  is  not  so  easily 
solved.  The  conjecture  as  to  his  supposed  share  in  the  plays  on 
which  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  arc  founded  has 
been  already  referred  to.  He  was  certainly  joint  author  with 
Thomas  Lodge  of  the  curious  drama  called  A  Looking  Glasse  for 
London  and  England  (acted  in  1502  and  printed  in  1594)— a 
dramatic  apologue  conveying  to  the  living  generation  of  English- 
men the  warning  of  Nineveh's  corruption  and  prophesied  doom. 
The  lesson  was  frequently  repealed  in  the  streets  of  London  by 
the  "  Ninevitical  motions  "  of  the  puppets;  but  there  are  both 
fire  and  wealth  of  language  in  Greene  and  Lodge's  oratory.  The 
comic  element  is  not  absent,  being  supplied  in  abundance  by 
Adam,  the  clown  of  the  piece,  who  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Slipper,  and  of  Friar  Bacon's  servant,  Miles. 

Greene's  dramatic  genius  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  intensity  of 
Marlowe's  tragic  muse;  nor  perhaps  does  he  ever  equal  Peele  at 
his  best.  On  the  other  hand,  his  dramatic  poetry  is  occasionally 
animated  with  the  breeay  freshness  which  no  artifice  can  simulate. 
He  had  considerable  constructive  skill,  but  he  has  created  no 
character  of  commanding  power— unless  Ateukin  be  excepted; 
but  his  personages  are  living  men  and  women,  and  marked  out 
another  with  a  vigorous  but  far  from  rude  hand.  His 
is  undeniable,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  light  and 


graceful  dialogue.  His  diction  is  overloaded  with  classical 
ornament,  but  his  versification  is  easy  and  fluent,  and  its  cadence 
is  at  times  singularly  sweet.  He  creates  his  best  effects  by  the 
simplest  means;  and  he  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  early  English  dramatic  authors. 

Greene's  dramatic  works  and  poems  were  edited  by  Alexander 
Dycc  in  1831  with  a  life  of  the  author.  This  edition  was  reissurd 
in  one  volume  in  1858.  His  complete  works  were  edited  for  the 
Huth  Library  by  A.  B.  Grosart.  This  issue  (1881-1886)  contains  a 
tr.invl.it  ion  of  N k holas  Storo j hen ko's  monoyra  ph  on  G rcenc  ( M  tmi , 
1878).  Greene's  plays  and  poems  were  edited  with  introductions 
and  notes  by  J.  Churton  Collins  in  2  vols.  (Oxford,  1905);  the 
general  introduction  tothiscdilion  has  superseded  previous  accounts 
of  Greene  and  his  dramatic  and  lyrical  writ i ACS.  An  acrount  of 
his  pamphlets  is  to  be  found  in  J.  J.  Jusscrand's  Entlnh  Ac:*/  in 
the  Time  of  Shakespeare  (Eng.  trans..  l&o).    Sec  alw  \V.  Bernhardt, 


Robert  Greenes  Leoen  und  Schrtflen  (1874);  F.  M.  Bodcnsttdt.  in 
Shakespeare's  Zeiirenossen  und  ihre  H'erke  O85K);  and  an  intro- 
duction by  A.  W.  Ward  to  Fnar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bitneay  'Oxlord. 
1886.  4th  cd..  1901).  (A.  W.  \V.)  | 

GREENFIELD,  a  township  and  the  county-scat  of  Franklin 
county,  in  N.E.  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  including  an  area  of 
20  sq.  m.  of  meadow  and  hill  country,  watered  by  the  Green 
and  Dcerficld  rivers  and  various  small  tributaries.  Pop.  (tSoo) 
5252,  (1900)  7927,  of  whom  14JI  were  forcign-born;  (1910 
census)  10,427.  The  principal  village,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  township,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dcerficld  river, 
and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway  and  the  Connecticut  Valley 
street  railway  (electric).  Among  Greenfield's  manufactures  are 
cutlery,  machinery,  and  taps  and  dies.  Greenfield,  originally 
part  of  Dcerficld,  was  settled  about  1682,  was  established  as  a 
"  district  "  in  1753,  and  on  the  23rd  of  August  1775  was,  by  a 
general  Act,  separated  from  Dcerficld  and  incorporated  as  a 
separate  township,  although  it  had  assumed  full  township  rights 
in  1774  by  sending  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  In 
1703  part  of  it  was  taken  to  form  the  township  of  Gill;  in  1838 
part  of  it  was  annexed  to  Bernardston;  and  in  i8i>6  it  annexed 
a  part  of  Dcerficld.  It  was  much  disaffected  at  the  time  of 
Shays's  Rebellion. 

See  F.  M.  Thompson,  HiUory  of  Greenfield  (»  vols.,  Greenfield, 
1904). 

GREENFINCH  (Ccr.  Grunfink),  or  Cheen  Linnet,  as  it  is  very 
often  called,  a  common  European  bird,  the  Frineillj  cUoris  of 
Linnaeus,  ranked  by  many  systematic*  with  one  section  of  haw- 
finches, Cotcolhrauslcs,  but  apparently  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
other  section  Htspcriphona,  and  perhaps  justifiably  deemed  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus,  to  which  the  name  Chloris  or  Ligurinus 
has  been  applied.  The  cock,  in  his  plumage  of  yellowish-green 
and  yellow  is  one  of  the  most  finely  coloured  of  common  English 
birds,  but  he  is  rather  heavily  built,  and  his  song  is  hardly  com- 
mended. The  hen  is  much  less  brightly  tinted.  Throughout 
Britain,  as  a  rule,  this  species  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  birds, 
and  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  pervades  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  reaches  the  river  Ob.  It  visits 
Palestine,  but  is  unknown  in  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  abundant 
in  Mauritania,  whence  specimens  arc  so  brightly  coloured  that 
they  have  been  deemed  to  form  a  distinct  species,  the  Lteurinus 
auranliivcntris  of  Dr  Cabanis,  but  that  view  is  new  generally 
abandoned.  In  the  north-cast  of  Asia  and  its  adjacent  islands 
occur  two  allied  Species— the  Frincilta  sinica  of  Linnaeus  and  the 
F.  kauxtrahiba  of  Temminck.  (A.  N.) 

GREENHEART,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  timbers,  the 
produce  of  Nedandra  Rodiari,  natural  order  Lauraccac,  a  lar?;c 
tree,  nativcof  tropical  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  tree  is  sipiri  or  bibiru,  and  from  its  bark  and 
fruits  is  obtained  the  febrifuge  principle  bibirine.  Grcenhcart 
wood  is  of  a  dark-green  colour,  sap  wood  and  heart  wood  being  so 
much  alike  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  ftom 
each  other.  The  heart  wood  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all 
timbers,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
proof  against  the  ravages  of  many  marine  borers  which  rapidly 
destroy  piles  and  other  submarine  structures  of  most  other 
kinds  of  wood  available  for  such  purposes.  In  the  Kelvingrovc 
Museum,  Glasgow,  there  are  two  pieces  of  planking  from  a  wreck 
submerged  during  eighteen  yean  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
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The  one  specimen— greenheart— is  merely  slightly  pitted  on  the 
surface,  the  body  of  the  wood  being  perfectly  sound  and 
while  the  other— teak— is  almost  entirely  eaten  away, 
heart,  tested  either  by  transverse  or  by  tensile  strain,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  woods,  and  it  is  also  exceedingly  dense,  its 
specific  gravity  being  about  1150.  It  is  included  in  the  second 
line  of  Lloyd's  Register  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively used  for  keelsons,  beams,  engine-bearers  and  planking,  &c, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  engineering  arts,  but  its  excessive  weight 
unfits  it  for  many  purposes  for  which  its  other  properties  would 
render  it  eminently  suitable. 

GREENLAND  (Danish,  &c,  Grdnland),  a  Urge  continental 
Island,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
while  the  whole  is  arctic  in  character.  It  is  not  connected  with 
any  portion  of  Europe  or  America  except  by  suboccanic  ridges; 
but  in  the  extreme  north  it  b  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait 
from  Ellcsmere  Land  in  the  archipelago  of  the  American  continent. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Norwegian 
and  Greenland  Seas — Jan  Mayen,  Iceland,  the  Faeroe  Islands 
I  the  Shctlands  being  the  only  lands  between  it  and  Norway. 
Strait  is  the  sea  between  it  and  Iceland,  and  the 
northern  Norwegian  Sea  or  Greenland  Sea  separates  it  from 
Spitsbergen.  On  the  west  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay  separate 
it  from  Baffin  Land.  The  so-called  bay  narrows  northward  into 
the  strait  successively  known  as  Smith  Sound,  Kane  Basin, 
Kennedy  Channel  and  Robeson  Channel.  A  submarine  ridge, 
about  300  fathoms  deep  at  its  deepest,  unites  Greenland  with 
Iceland  (across  Denmark  Strait),  the  Faeroes  and  Scotland.  A 
similar  submarine  ridge  unites  it  with  the  Cumberland  Peninsula 
of  Baffin  Land,  across  Davis  Strait.  Two  large  islands  (with 
others  smaller)  lie  probably  off  the  north  coast,  being  apparently 
divided  from  it  by  very  narrow  channels  which  are  not  yet  ex- 
plored. If  they  be  reckoned  as  integral  parts  of  Greenland,  then 
the  north  coast,  fronting  the  polar  sea, culminatcsabout  83° 40'  N. 
Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southerly  point  (also  on  a  small  island), 
is  in  50°  4  s'  N.  The  extreme  length  of  Greenland  may  therefore 
be  set  down  at  about  1650  m.,  while  its  extreme  breadth,  which 
occurs  about  77*  30'  N.,  is  approximately  800  m.  The  area 
Is  estimated  at  827,175  sq.  m.  Greenland  is  a  Danish  colony, 
inasmuch  as  the  west  coast  and  also  the  southern  east  coast 
belong  to  the  Danish  crown.  The  scattered  settlements  of 
Europeans  on  the  southern  partsof  the  coasts  arc  Danish,  and  the 
trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Danish  government. 

The  southern  and  south-western  coasts  have  been  known, 
as  will  be  mentioned  later,  since  the  10th  century,  when  Norse 
settlers  appeared  there,  and  the  names  of  many  famous  arctic 
explorers  have  been  associated  with  the  exploration  of  Greenland. 
The  communication  between  the  Norse  settlements  in  Greenland 
and  the  motherland  Norway  was  broken  off  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  Norsemen's 
knowledge  about  their  distant  colony  was  gradually  more  or 
less  forgotten.  The  south  and  west  coast  of  Greenland  was  then 
re-discovered  by  John  Davis  in  July  1585.  though  previous  ex- 
plorers, as  Cortercal,  Frobishcrand  others,  had  seen  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  work 
of  Davis  (15S6-158S),  Hudson  (1610)  and  Baffin  (1616)  in  the 
western  seas  afforded  some  knowledge  of  the  west  coast.  This 
was  added  to  by  later  explorers  and  by  whalers  and  sealers. 
Among  explorers  who  in  the  19th  century  were  specially  con- 
nected with  the  north-west  coast  may  be  mentioned  E.  A. 
Inglcficld  (185?)  who  sailed  into  Smith's  Sound,'  Elisha  Kent  Kane 
(1853-1855)'  who  worked  northward  through  Smith  Sound  into 
Kane  Basin,  and  Charles  Francis  Hall  (1871)  who  explored  the 
strait  (Kennedy  Channel  and  Robeson  Channel)  to  the  north  of 
this.1 

The  northern  cast  coast  was  sighted  by  Hudson  (1607)  in  about 
73°  30'  N.  (C.  Hold  with  Hope),  and  during  the  17th  century  and 

1  Innleficld.  Summer  Search  for  Franklin  (London,  1853). 

*  Second  Grinnell  Expedition  (2  vol*.,  Philadelphia,  I8}6). 

*  Davis.  Polaris  {Hail's)  North  Polar  Expedition  (Washington, 
1876).  See  also  Be  sac  W.  Die  amerikanische  Sard  pot- Expedition 
(Leipxig.  1879). 


later  this  northern  coast  was  probably  visited  by  many  Dutch 
whalers.  The  first  who  gave  more  accurate  information  was  the 
Scottish  whaler.  Captain  William  Scoresby.  pin.  (1S22).  who. 
with  his  father,  explored  the  coast  between  69"  and  75*  N  .  and 
gave  the  first  fairly  trustworthy  map  of  it.'  Captains  Edward 
Sabine  and  Clavering  (1813)  visited  the  coast  between  72'  5'  and 
75*  12'  N.  and  met  the  only  Eskimo  ever  seen  in  this  part  of 
Greenland.  The  second  German  polar  expedition  in  1S79, 
under  Carl  Christian  Koldewey'  (1837-1908),  reached  77*  N. 
(Cape  Bismarck);  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1005,  ascertained 
that  this  point  was  on  an  island  (the  Dove  Bay  of  the  Germaa 

lo'about  78'  16*.  From  this  point  the  north-east  1 
unexplored,  though  a  sight  was  reported  in  1670  by  a 
named  Lambert,  and  again  in  1775  **  far  north  as  70*  by  Daises 
Barrington,  until  a  Danish  expedition  under  Myltus  Ehchsen  ia 
1 006- 1 008  explored  it,  discovering  North-East  Foreland,  the 
easternmost  point  (see  Polar  Recioks  and  map).  The 
southern  part  of  the  east  coast  was  first  explored  by  the  Dine 
Wilhelm  August  Graah  (1820-1830)  between  Cape  Farewell  and 
65°  16'  N.«  In  1883-188S  the  Danes  G.  Holm  and  T.  V.  Garde 
carefully  explored  and  mapped  the  coast  from  Cape  Fa 
to  Angmagssalik,  in  66°  N.»  F.  Nansen  and  his 
also  travelled  along  a  part  of  this  coast  in  i8S8.'  A.  E.  Nordens- 
kiold,  in  the  "  Sophia,"  landed  near  Angmagssalik,  in  6s*  36'  K* 
in  1883.*  Captain  C.  Ryder,  in  1 891 -1892, explored  and  mapped 
the  large  Scoresby  Sound,  or,  more  correctly,  Scoresby  Fjord" 
Lieutenant  G.  Amdrup,  in  1890,  explored  the  coast  from  Ang- 
magssalik north  to  67"  92'  N."  A  part  of  this  coast,  a  boat 
67°  N.,  had  also  been  seen  by  Nansen  in  1882."  In  1  .Hoo  Professor 
A.  G.  Nathorst  explored  the  land  between  Franz  Josef  Fjord 
and  Scoresby  Fjord,  where  the  large  King  I 
Davy's  Sound  with  Franz  Joseph  Fjord,  was  1 
1000  Lieutenant  Amdrup  explored  the  still  I 
from  69*  10'  N.  south  to  67*  N.u 

From  the  work  of  explorers  in  the  north-west  it  had  beta 
possible  to  infer  the  approximate  latitude  of  the  northward 
termination  of  Greenland  long  before  it  was  definitely  knows. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  19th  century  several  explorers  gave 
attention  to  this  question.  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Admiral) 
L.  A.  Beaumont  (1876),  of  the  Nares  Expedition,  explored  the 
coast  north-cast  of  Robeson  Channel  to  8a*  70'  N.u  In  ti&t 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Lex k wood  and  Sergeant  (afterwards  Captain) 
D.  L.  Brainard,  of  the  U.S.  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,1*  explored  the  north-west  coast  beyond  Beaumont's  farthest 
to  a  promontory  in  83*  24'  N.  and  40s  46'  E.  and  they  sa* 
to  the  north-cast  Cape  Washington,  in  about  83°  30"  N  and 
39°  30'  E  ,  the  most  northerly  point  of  land  till  then  observed 
In  July  1892  R.  E.  Peary  and  E.  Astrup,  crossing  by  land  froxo 
Inglcficld  Gulf,  Smith  Sound,  discovered  Independence  Bay  os 
the  north-east  coast  in  8i°  37'  N.  and  34*  S*  W."    In  May  tSoS  it 

«  Journal  of  a  Voyate  to  Ike  Sort  ken  Whale  Fishery  (18*3). 

•  Die  rueile  deutuke  Sordpdarfakrt  (1873-1875). 

'  Reise  til  Ostkysten  af  Cr inland  (1832;  trans,  by  G.  Cork* 
Macdougall,  1837). 

'  kfeddetetser  om  Grdnland,  parts  ix.  and  x.  (Copenhagen.  iMSL 

1  Ike  First  Crossing  of Greenland,  vol.  i.  (London,  189c).  H.  Mofca 
and  F.  Nansen;  "  Wissenschaftlichr  Ereebnive  von  Dr  F.  N antra 
Durchquerung  von  Grdnland  "  (1888),  trganaungsheft  No.  105  w 
Petermanns  Alittetlunren  (Gotha,  1892). 

•A.  F.  NordenUc&d.  Pen  andra  Duksonska  Expedutemen  at 
Grdnland  (Stockholm,  1885). 

Meddelelser  om  Grdnland,  pts.  xvii.-xix(Co, 

"  Geotrafitk  Ttdtkrifl,  xv.  53-71  (Copenhagen.  1899). 

a  Ibid.  vii.  76-79  (Copenhagen.  1884). 

"The  Geotrafkual  Journal,  xiv.  534  (1899):  xvii.  48  (iff*),; 
TtA  Somrar  t  Sorra  Ishahet  (Stockholm.  1901 ). 

M  Medddelser  om  Grdnland.  parti  xxvi.-xxvii. 

"Nares,  Voyate  U>  the  Polar  Sea  (a  vol*.  London.  18771  5«* 
at*o  Blue  Book,  journals, Sic. (Nares)  Expedition.  1875-  J 876  [Loadfea, 
t877). 

u  A.  W.  Greely.  Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  L'nUed  Secies 
Expedition  to  Lady  Frankltn  Bay.  Grinneil  Land,  veil*.  L  and  i 
(Washington,  1885);  Three  Years  of  Arctic  Sertiee  (2  vol*.  London. 
1886). 

»  R.  E.  Peary.  Sortheard  ooerthe"  Great  Ice  "  (1  vol*.  New  York, 
1898) ;  E.  Astrup,  Blandt  Sard  potent  Saboer  (Christiania.  If" 
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was  revisited  by  Peary,  who  supposed  this  bay  to  be  a  sound  com- 
municating with  Victoria  Inlet  on  the  north-west  coast.  To  the 
north  Hcilprin  Land  and  Melville  Land  were  seen  stretching 
northwards,  but  the  probability  seemed  to  be  that  the  coast  soon 
trended  north-west.  In  toot  Peary  rounded  the  north  point,  and 
penetrated  as  far  north  as  8j°  50'  N.  The  scanty  exploration  of 


the  great  ice<ap,  or  inland  ice,  which  may  be  asserted  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  Greenland,  has  been  prosecuted  chiefly 
from  the  west  coast.  In  1751  Lars  Dalagcr,  a  Danish  trader, 
steps  in  this  direction  from  Frederikshaab.  In  1870 
1  and  Berggrcn  walked  3S  m.  inland  from  the  head 
Aulalaivik  Fjord  (near  Disio  Bu> ;  lu  an  u.uiira  ol  4.w  ... 
The  Danish  captain  Jens  Arnold  Dietrich  Jensen  reached,  in 
1878,  the  Jensen  Nunataks  (saoo  ft.  above  the  sea),  about  45  m. 


fromlhe  western  margin,  in  62'so'N.1  Nordcnskiold penetrated 
in  1883  about  70  m.  inland  in  68°  20'  N.,  and  two  Lapps  of  his 
expedition  went  still  farther  on  skis,  to  a  point  nearly  under  450 
W.  at  an  elevation  of  6600  ft.  Peary  and  Maigaard  reached  in 
1886  about  100  m.  inland,  a  height  of  7500  ft.  in  690  30'  N. 
Nanscn  with  five  companions  in  1888  made  the  first  complete 
crossing  of  the  inland  ice,  working  from  (he  east 
coast  to  the  west,  about  64*  25'  N.,  and  reached 
a  height  of  8022  ft.  Peary  and  Astrup,  as 
already  indicated,  crossed  in  1802  the  northern 
part  of  the  inland  ice  between  780  and  820  N., 
reaching  a  height  of  about  8000  ft.,  and  deter- 
mined the  northern  termination  of  the  ice- 
covering.  Peary  made  very  nearly  the  same 
journey  again  in  1895.  Captain  T.  V.  Garde 
explored  in  1893  the  interior  of  the  inland  ice 
between  6i°  and  62°  N.  near  its  southern 
t  rmination,  and  he  reached  a  height  of  7080  ft. 
about  60  m.  from  the  margin.* 

Coails. — The  coasts  of  Greenland  are  for  the 
must  part  deeply  indented  with  fjords,  being  in- 
tensely glaciated.  The  roast-line  of  Melville  Bay 
(the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast)  is  to  some 
degree  an  exception,  though  the  fjords  may  here 
l>c  somewhat  filled  with  glaciers,  and,  for  another 
example,  it  may  be  noted  that  Peary  observed 
a  marked  contrast  on  the  north  coast.  Eastward 
as  far  as  Cape  Morris  Jcsup  there  are  precipitous 
headlands  and  islands,  as  elsewhere,  with  deep 
water  close  inshore.  East  of  the  same  cape  there 
is  an  abrupt  change;  the  coast  is  unbroken,  the 
mountains  recede  inland,  and  there  is  shoal-water 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast. 
Numerous  islands  lie  off  the  coasts  where  they 
are  indented;  but  these  arc  in  no  case  large, 
excepting  those  off  the  north  coast,  and  that  ot 
Disco  off  the  west,  which  is  crossed  by  the  parallel 
of  70*  N.  This  island,  which  is  separated  by 
U'aigat  Strait  from  the  Nugsuak  peninsula,  is 
fifty,  and  has  an  area  of  300s  sq.  m.  Stcenstrup 
in  1898  discovered  in  it  the  warmest  spring  known 
in  Greenland,  having  a  temperature  of  66  F. 

The  unusual  glaciation  of  the  east  coast  is 
evidently  owing  to  the  north  polar  current  carry- 
ing the  ice  masses  from  the  north  polar  basin 
south-westward  along  the  land,  and  giving  it 
an  entirely  arctic  climate  down  to  Cape  Farewell, 
hi  some  parts  the  interior  ice-covering  extends 
'own  to  the  outer  ovist,  while  in  other  parts 
11s  margin  is  situated  more  inland,  and  the  ice-bare 
coast-land  is  deeply  intersected  by  fjords  extend- 
ing far  into  the  interior,  where  they  are  blocked 
by  enormous  glaciers  or  "  ice-currents  "  from  the 
interior  ice-covering  which  discharge  masses  of 
1  ebergs  into  them.  The  cast  coast  of  Greenland 
14  in  this  respect  highly  interesting.    All  coasts 
1  a  the  world  which  arc  much  intersected  by  deep 
jords  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  western 
>  xposure,  e.g.  Norway,  Scotland.  British  Columbia 
ind  Alaska,   Patagonia  and  Chile,  and  even 
Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zcmlya.  whose  west 
oasts  are  far  more  indented  than  their  cast  ones, 
Greenland  forms  the  most  prominent  exception, 
its  eastern  coast  being  quite  as  much  indented  as 
its  weJtcrn.   The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  its  geo- 
graphical position,  a  cold  ioc-covcrcd  polar  current 
running  south  along  the  land,  while  not  far  out- 
ide  there  is  an  open  warmer  sea,  a  circumstance 
which,  while  producing  a  cold  climate,  must  also 
.  ivc  rise  to  much  precipitation,  the  land  being 
thus  exposed  to  the  atternate  erosion  ol  a  rough 
atmosphere  and   Urge  glaciers.     On  the  east 
coast  of  Baffin  Land  and  Labrador  there  are 
imilar  conditions.    The  result  is  that  the  east 
coast  of  Creenlan  I  has  the  largest  system  of  typical  fjords  known 
on  the  earth's  Mirfacc.  Scoresby    Fjord  has  a  length  of  about 
1       1.  from  the  0  iter  coast  to  the  point  where  it  is  blocked  by  the 
■  !  with  its  numerous  branche«  covers  an  enormous 
It.  Fjord,  with  its  branch  King  Oscar  Fjord,  com- 


municating 1 
similar  scale. 


1  Davy's  Sound,  forms  a  system  of  fjords  on  a 
These  fjords  arc  very  deep;    the  greatest  depth 


1  Ucddtlthtr  cm  Cronlanii,  part  i.  (Copenhagen.  1879). 
»7iW.  part  xvi.  (Copenhagen,  1&96). 
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lound  by  Ryder  in  Scorcsby  Sound  was  300  fathoms,  but  there  are 
certainly  still  greater  depths;  like  the  Norwegian  fiords  they  have, 
however,  probably  all  of  them,  a  threshold  or  sill,  with  shallow 
water,  near  their  mouths.  A  few  soundings  made  outside  this 
coa>t  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fiords  continue  as  deep  submarine 
valleys  far  out  into  the  sea.  On  the  west  coast  there  arc  also 
many  great  fjords.  Unc  of  the  best  known  from  earlier  days  U 
the  great  Godthaab  Fjord  (or  Baals  Revier)  north  of  64*  N.  Along 
the  east  coast  there  arc  many  high  mountains,  exceeding  6000  and 
7000  ft.  in  height.  One  of  the  highest  peaks  hitherto  measured  is  at 
Tiningncrtok,  on  the  Lindenov  Fjord,  in  6o*  35'  N.,  which  is  7140  ft. 
high.  At  the  bottom  of  Mogcns  Hcinescn  Fjord,  62*  30'  N.,  the 
peaks  arc  6300  ft.,  and  in  the  region  of  L'manak,  63*  N.,  they  even 
exceed  Moo  ft.  At  Umivik.  where  Nanscn  began  his  journey 
across  the  inland  ire,  the  highest  peak  projecting  through  the  ice* 
covering  was  Camel's  Nunatak,  6440  ft.,  in  64  34'  N.  In  the 
region  of  Angmagssalik,  which  is  very  mountainous,  the  mountains 
rise  to  6500  ft.,  the  most  prominent  peak  being  Ingulfs  Field,  in 
66°  20'  N.,  about  6000  ft.,  which  is  seen  from  far  out  at  sea,  and  forms 
an  excellent  landmark.  This  is  probably  the  Blaascrk  (if.  Blue 
Sark  or  blue  shirt)  of  the  old  Norsemen,  their  first  landmark  on 
their  way  from  Iceland  to  the  Oster  Bygd,  the  present  Jutianchaab 
district,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Greenland.  A  little  farther 
north  the  coast  is  much  lower,  rising  only  to  heights  of  2000  ft., 
and  just  north  of  67*  10'  N.  only  to  500  ft.  or  less.'  The  highest 
mountains  near  the  inner  branches  of  Scorcsby  Fjord  arc  about 
7000  ft.  The  Peterrnann  Spitze,  near  the  shore  of  Fran*  Josef 
Fjord,  measured  by  Payer  and  found  to  be  11,000  ft.,  has  hitherto 
been  considered  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Greenland,  but 
according  to  Nathorst  it  "  is  probably  only  two-thirds  as  high  as 
Paver  supposed."  perhaps  between  8000  and  9000  ft. 

Along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  the  mountains  are  generally 
not  quite  so  high,  but  even  here  peaks  of  5000  and  6000  ft.  are  not 
uncommon.  As  a  whole  the  coasts  are  unusually  mountainous,  and 
Greenland  forms  in  this  respect  an  interesting  exception,  as  there 
is  no  other  known  land  of  such  a  sire  so  filled  along  its  coasts  on  all 
sides  with  high  mountains  and  deep  fjords  and  valleys. 

The  Inland  /</.— The  whole  interior  of  Greenland  is  completely 
covered  by  the  so-called  inland  ice,  an  enormous  glacier  forming  a 
regular  shield-shaped  expanse  of  snow  and  glacier  ice,  and  burying 
all  valleys  and  mountains  far  below  its  surface.  _  Its  area  is  about 
715,400  sq.  m-.  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  glacier  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Only  occasionally  there  emerge  lofty  rocks,  isolated  but 
not  completely  covered  by  the  iec-cap;  such  rocks  are  known  as 
nunalaks  (an  Eskimo  worn).  The  inland  ice  rises  in  the  interior  to 
a  level  of  9000,  and  in  places  perhaps  10,000  ft.  or  more,  and  descends 
gradually  by  extremely  gentle  slope*  towards  the  coasts  or  the 
bottom  of  the  fjord*  on  all  sides,  discharging  a  great  part  of  its 
vcarly  drainage  or  surplus  of  precipitation  in  the  form  of  icebergs 
In  the  fjords,  the  so-called  ice-fjords,  which  arc  numerous  both  on 
the  west  and  on  the  east  coast.  These  icebergs  float  away,  and  are 
gradually  melted  in  the  sea.  the  temperature  of  which  is  thus  lowered 
by  cold  stored  up  in  the  interior  of  Greenland.  The  last  remains  of 
these  icebergs  arc  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  south  of  Newfoundland. 
The  surface  of  the  inland  ice  forms  in  a  transverse  section  from  the 
west  to  the  east  const  an  extremely  regular  curve,  almost  approach- 
ing an  arc  of  a  w  ide  circle,  which  along  Nansen's  route  has  its  highest 
ridge  somrwhat  nearer  the  east  than  the  west  coast.  The  same  also 
seems  to  be  the  case  farther  south.  The  curve  shows,  however, 
slight  irregularities  in  the  shape  of  undulations.  The  angle  of  the 
slope  decreases  gradually  from  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice,  where 
it  may  be  1°  or  more,  towards  the  interior,  where  it  is  o*.  In  the 
interior  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice  is  composed  of  dry  snow  which 
never  melts,  and  is  constantly  packed  and  worked  smooth  by  the 
winds.  It  extends  as  a  completely  even  plain  of  snow,  with  long, 
almost  imperceptible,  undulations  or  waves,  at  ■  height  of  7000  to 
10,000  ft.,  obliterating  the  features  of  the  underlying  land,  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  which  arc  completely  interred.  Over  the 
deepest  valleys  of  the  land  in  the  interior  this  ice-cap  must  be  at 
least  6000  or  7000  ft.  thick  or  more.  Approaching  the  coasts  from 
the  interior,  the  snow  of  the  surface  gradually  changes  its  structure. 
At  first  it  becomes  more  coarse-grained,  like  the  Pirn  Siknee  of  the 
A\\n,  and  is  moist  by  melting  during  the  summer.  Nearer  the  coast, 
where  the  melting  on  the  surface  is  more  considerable,  the  wet 
snow  freezes  hard  during  the  « inter  and  is  more  or  less  transformed 
into  ice,  on  the  surface  of  which  rivers  and  lakes  arc  formed,  the 
water  of  which,  however,  soon  finds  its  way  through  crevasses  and 
holes  in  the  ice  down  to  its  under  surface,  and  reaches  the  sea  as  a 
sub-glacial  river.  Near  its  margin  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice  is 
broken  up  by  numerous  large  crevasses,  formed  by  the  outward 
motion  of  the  glacier  covering  the  underlying  land.  The  steep  ice- 
walls  at  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice  show,  especially  where  the 
motion  of  the  ice  is  slow,  a  distinct  striation.  which  indicates  the 
strata  of  annual  precipitation  with  the  intervening  thin  seams  of 
dust  (Nordcnskiold's  kryokonitcj.    This  is  partly  dust  blown  on 

"Sec  C.  Kruusr  in  Ceo^rafiik  Tidskrift,  xv.  64  (Copenhagen, 
1-..,  S-c  .it  1-  Nanscn,  "  DicOstkustc  Gronlands."  F.rganzungs- 
heft  No.  105  zu  Ptlermoniu  iSUUiiungen  (Gotha.  1892),  p.  55  and 
j.l.  iv.,  sketch  No.  II. 


to  the  surface  of  the  ice  from  the  ice-bare  coast-land  and  partly  rt* 
dust  of  the  atmosphere  brought  down  by  the  falling  six 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier's  covering  by  the  1 
during  the  summer.  In  the  rapidly  moving  glaciers  of  the 
fjords  this  striation  is  not  distinctly  visible,  being  evidently 
obliterated  by  the  strong  motion  of  the  ice  masaes- 

_  The  ice-cap  of  Greenland  must  to  some  extent  be  considered  as  a 
viscous  mass,  which,  by  the  vertical  pressure  in  its  interior,  is  pressed 
outwards  and  slowly  flows  towards  the  coasts,  just  as  a  mass  of 
pitch  placed  on  a  table  and  left  to  itself  will  in  the  course  of  time 
flow  outwards  towards  all  sides.  The  motion  of  the 
creeping  inland  ice  will  naturally  be  more  independent  of  the 
figurations  of  the  underlying  Una  in  the  interior,  where  its  thickor* 
is  so  enormous,  than  near  the  margin  where  it  is  thinner.  Here  the 
ice  converges  into  the  valleys  and  moves  with  increasing  velocity 
in  the  form  of  glaciers  into  the  fjords,  where  they  break  off  as  ice- 
bergs. The  drainage  of  the  interior  of  Greenland  is  tbos  partly 
given  off  in  the  solid  form  of  icebergs,  partly  by  Use  melting  ol  the 
snow  and  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  ice-cap.  especially  oear  its  r 
margin,  and  to  some  slight  extent  also  by  the  melting  pro  " 
its  under  side  by  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth.  After 
Amund  Helland  had,  in  July  1875,  discovered  the  amazingly  ^ 
velocity,  up  to  64]  ft.  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  which  the  gtsorrs 
of  Greenland  move  into  the  sea,  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice  and  us 
glaciers  was  studied  by  several  expeditions.  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup 
during  several  years.  Captain  Hammer  in  1879-1880.  Captain  Ryder 
in  1886-1887.  Dr  Drygatski  in  1 891 -1693.'  and  several  Americas 
expeditions  in  later  years,  all  examined  the  question  closely.  The 
highest  known  velocities  of  glaciers  were  measured  by  Ryder  lb  the 
S.),  where,  between  the  13th  and  14th  of 


Upernivik  glacier  (in  73* 

August  of  1886,  he  found  a  velocity  of  125  ft.  in  twenty-four  1 
and  an  average  velocity  during  several  days  of  tot  ft.  (Danish/-* 
It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  velocities  of  the  glaciers  in  winter  and  in  summer.  For  instance. 
Ryder  found  that  tne  Upernivik  glacier  had  an  average  velocity 
of  only  33  ft.  in  April  1887.  There  seem  to  be  periodical  o»ciJl»t«oEs 
in  the  extension  of  the  glaciers  and  the  inland  ice  similar  to  1 
that  have  been  observed  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  1 
But  these  interesting  phenomena  have  not  hitherto  been  subject  to 
systematic  observation,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is  thefef.ee 
uncertain.  Numerous  glacial  marks,  however,  such  as  polished 
striated  rocks,  moraines,  erratic  blocks.  Sec,  prove  that  the  xrtoie 
of  Greenland,  even  the  small  islands  and  skerries  outside  the  cotst. 
has  once  been  covered  by  the  inland  ice. 

Numerous  raised  beaches  and  terraces,  containing  shells  of  1 
mollusc  a ,  &c.  occur  along  the  whole  coast  of  Greenland,  and  in 
that  the  whole  of  this  large  island  has  been  raised,  or  the  sea  has 
sunk,  in  post-glacial  times,  after  the  inland  ice  covered  its  now  ice- 
bare  outskirts.  In  the  north  along  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound  these 
traces  of  thr  gradual  upheaval  of  the  land,  or  sinking  of  the  sea.  are 
very  marked;  but  they  are  also  very  distinct  in  the  south,  although 
not  found  so  high  above  sea-level,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
upheaval  has  been  greater  in  the  north.  In  Uvkuugsat  Fjord 
'72*20'  N.)  the  highest  terrace  is  480  ft.  above  the  sea.*  On  Maru:«ok 
65°  30'  N.)  the  highest  raised  beach  was  360  ft.  above  the  sea.* 
In  the  Isortok  Fjord  (67*  N.)  the  highest  raised  beach  is  3*0  ft. 
above  sea-level.*  In  the  Ameralik  Fjord  (64*  14'  N.)  the  highest 
marine  terrace  is  about  140  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  at  Ifcvertaitk 
(63°  14'  N.).  north  of  Rskernaes,  the  highest  terrace  is  about  3:5  ft. 
above  the  sea.  At  Kakarsuak,  near  the  Bjdrnesund  (62*  50'  N .). 
a  terrace  is  found  at  615  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  doubtful  whrtner 
this  is  of  marine  origin.'  In  the  Jutianchaab  district,  between  o  ' 
and  61*  N.,  the  highest  marine  terraces  are  found  at  about  160  ft 
above  the  sea.*  The  highest  marine  terrace  observed  in  Scorcsby 
Fjord,  on  the  cast  coast,  was  240  ft.  above  sea  kveL*  There  is  a 
common  belief  that  during  quite  recent  times  the  west  and  south- 
west coast,  within  the  Danish  possessions,  has  been  sinking  Al- 
though there  are  many  indications  which  may  make  this  probable, 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  quite  decisive." 

[Croloty. — So  far  as  made  out,  the  structure  of  explored  GreedasJ 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Laurtntian  gneiss  forms  the  greatest  mass  of  the  exposed 

rocks  of  the  country  bare  of  ice.  Tnev  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
Smith  Sound,  rising  to  heights  of  2000  ft.,  and  underlie  the  Miocene 
and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Disco  Island,  Noursoak  Peninsula  and  the 

*  E.  v.  Drygalski,  CrOntand-ExpedilUn  der  GrstUukaft  fir  Erd- 
kunde  zu  Berlin,  1S91-1893  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1897). 

1  Mtddtltlser  cm  Cr6nland,  part  vSL  pp.  203-270  (Coprshaftfi. 
1889). 

*  Ibid.,  part  iv.  p.  230  (Copenhagen,  1 883);  see  also  part  xiv.  pp- 
3>7  «  seq..  323. 

*  Ibid,  part  xiv.  p.  323  (Copenhagen.  180S). 

*  Ibid,  part  ii.  pp.  181-188  (Copenhagen.  1881). 

*  Ibid,  part  i.  pp.  90-101  (Copenhagen,  1879). 

*  Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  39  (Copenhagen,  iMl);  part  xvi.  pp. 
150154  (rt06). 

*  Ibid.,  part  xix.  p.  175  (1896). 

"Ibid,  part  i.  p.  34;  part  ii.  p.  40;  part  xiv.  pp.  3*J-3*"; 
part  iv.  p.  237 ;  part  VML  p.  26. 
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of  Pendulum  Island  in  East  Greenland.  Ancient  schists 
the  east  coast  south  of  Angmagssalik.  and  basalts  and 
schists  are  found  in  Scoresby  Fjord.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
iH^st  rocks  are  also  of  Hurotuan  age,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
rock*  so  designated  by  the  geologists  of  the  "  Alert  "  and  "  Dis- 
covery "  expedition  arc  really  the  rocks  so  known  in  Canada,  or 
are  a  continuous  portion  of  the  fundamental  or  oldest  gneiss  of  the 
corth- west  of  Scotland  and  the  western  i  J<  -  . 

J.  Stlaricn — Upper  Silurian,  having  a  strong  relation  to  the 
Wedlock  group  of  Britain,  but  with  an  American  facie*,  and  Lower 
SJsrian,  with  a  succession  much  the  same  as  in  British  North 
America,  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound,  and  Nathorst  has 
discovered  them  in  King  Oscar  Fjord,  but  not  as  yet  so  far  south 
as  the  Danish  possessions. 

3  Devonian  rocks  are  believed  to  occur  in  Igaliko  and  Tunnu- 
iiorbik  Fjords,  in  S.W.  Greenland,  but  as  they  are  unfossilifcrous 
le,  rapidly  disintegrating,  this  cannot  be  known.  It  is, 
,  likely  that  this  formation  occurs  in  Greenland,  for  in 
Bay,  Captain  Fcilden  found  a  species  of  Spirtfero  and  Pro- 
-  mesolobus  or  costatns,  though  it  is  possible  that  these  fossils 
rnt  the  "  Ursa  stage  "  (Hccr)  of  tne  Lower  Carboniferous. 
A  lew  Devonian  forms  have  also  been  recorded  from  the  Parry 
Archipelago,  and  Nathorst  has  shown  the  existence  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  faeics  of  Devonian  in  Traill  Island,  Geographical  Society 
Island^  Ymer  Island  and  Gauss  Peninsula. 

4.  Carbonift'osti. — In  erratic  blocks  of  sandstone,  found  00  the 
Disco  shore  of  the  Waigat  have  been  detected  a  SigiUario  and  a 
species  of  either  Puopteris  or  Gleie.kenia,  perhaps  of  this  age;  and 
probably  much  of  the  extreme  northern  coast  of  Ellcsmerc  Land, 
and  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the  opposite  Greenland  shore, 
roatain*  a  clearly  developed  Carboniferous  Limestone  fauna, 
identical  with  that  so  widely  distributed  over  the  North  American 
continent,  and  referable  also  to  British  and  Spitsbergen  species. 
Of  the  Coal  Measures  above  these,  if  they  occur,  wc  know  nothing 
at  present.  Capt.  Fcilden  notes  as  suggestive  that,  though  the 
explotet*  have  not  met  with  this  formation  on  the  northern  shores 


c!  Greenland,  yet  it  wasobservedthatacontinuationof  the  direct  ton 
of  the  known  strike  of  the  limestones  of  Fcilden  peninsula,  carried 
over  the  polar  area,  passes  through  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitsbergen, 

■  here  the  formation  occurs,  and  contains  certain  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  Grinnell  Land  rocks  of  this  horizon.  The  facie*  of 
the  fossils  is,  according  to  Mr  Ethcridgc,  North  American  and 
Canadian,  though  many  of  the  species  are  British.  The  corals  are 
lew  in  number,  but  the  Molluuoida  (Polytoa)  arc  more  numerous 
is  species  and  individuals.  No  Secondary  rocks  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  West  Greenland,  but  they 
are  present  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  in  more  southerly  latitudes 
than  Smith  Sound. 

5.  Jvraiiic. — These  do  not  occur  on  the  west  coast,  but  on  the 
east  coast  the  German  expedition  discovered  maris  and  sandstones 
on  Kuho  Island,  resembling  those  of  the  Russian  Jurassic,  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  the  genus  Amelia,  OkosUpkanm  Payeri, 
0.  striata™,  BeUmnilei  Paadrrianut,  B.  vol  ten  11s,  B.  obiolttiut. 
and  a  Cypnna  near  to  C.  tyssotae.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  same 
id  a  ad  are  coarse-grained,  brownish  micaceous  and  light-coloured 
calcareous  sandstone  and  marls,  containing  fossils,  which  render 
it  probable  that  they  arc  of  the  same  age  as  the  coal-bearing  Jurassic 
rocks  of  Brora  (Scotland)  and  the  Middle  Dogger  of  Yorkshire. 
There  is  also  coat  on  Kuhn  Island. 

The  Danish  expeditions  of  1899-1900  have  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  East  Greenland.  Rhaclir- 
Lias  plants  Rave  been  described  by  Dr  Hartz  from  Cape  Stewart 
and  V ardekloft.     Dr  Madsen  has  recognized  fossils  that  correspond 

■  tb  those  from  the  Inferior  oolite,  Cornbrash  and  Callovian  of 
Y  r. {land.    Upper  Kirameridge  and  Portlandian  beds  also  occur. 

6.  CrtUueont. — Beds  of  this  age,  consisting  of  sandstones  and 
mi.  are  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Disco  Island  and  the 
M'Utbcrn  side  of  the  N  our  soak  Peninsula,  the  beds  in  the  former 
I  -al.ty,  "  the  Kome  strata  "  of  Nordcnskiold.  being  the  oldest. 
They  reach  1000  ft.  in  thickness,  occupying  undulating  hollows  in 
tbc  underlying  gneiss,  and  dip  towards  the  Noursoak  Peninsula  at 
jo',  when  the  overlying  Atanakerriluk  strata  come  in.  Both  these 
series  contain  numerous  pUnt  remains,  evergreen  oaks,  magnolias, 
aralias,  Ac,  and  scams  of  lignite  (coal),  which  is  burnt;  but  in 
reitber  occur  the  marine  beds  of  the  United  Slates.  Still,  the 
presence  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  such  as  Magnolia  alternant,  in  the 
Aianalcerdluk  strata,  proves  their  close  alliance  with  the  Dakota 
series  of  the  United  States.  The  underlying  Kome  beds  are  not 
present  in  the  American  series.  They  are  characterized  by  fine 
cyravds  (ZamxUt  aruieui  and  Glotsozamilei  Hohtneueri),  which  also 
occur  in  the  Urgonian  strata  of  Wernsdorff. 

7.  Mioeene. — This  formation,  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  in 
polar  lands,  though  the  most  local  in  Greenland,  is  also  the  best 
liown  feature  in  its  geology.  U  is  limited  to  Disco  Island,  and 
perhaps  to  a  small  part  of  the  Noursoak  Peninsula,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  consists  of  numerous  thin  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale  and  coal — the  sideritic  shale  containing  immense  quantities 

and  the  coal 


of  leaves,  stems,  fruit.  &c,  as  welt  as  some  insects, 
pieces  of  retinite.  The  study  of  these  plant  and  i 
•hows  that  forests  containing  a  vegetation  very  sitni 


to  that  of 


California  and  the  southern  United  States,  in  l 
the  species  of  trees  being  all  but  identical,  flourished  in  70*  N. 
during  geological  periods  comparatively  recent.  These  beds,  as 
well  as  the  Cretaceous  series,  from  which  they  are  as  yet  only  im- 
perfectly distinguished,  are  associated  with  sheets  of  basalt,  which 
penetrate  them  in  great  dikes,  and  in  some  places,  owing  to  the 
wearing  away  of  the  softer  sedimentary  rocks*  stand  out  in  long 
walls  running  across  the  beds.  These  Miocene  strata  have  not  been 
found  farther  north  on  the  Greenland  shore  than  the  region 
mentioned;  but  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  on  the  Grinnell  Land  side 
of  Smith  Sound,  they  again  appear,  so  that  the  chances  are  they 
will  be  found  on  the  opposite  coast,  though  doubtless  the  great 
disintegration  Greenland  has  undergone  and  is  undergoing  has 
destroyed  many  of  the  softer  beds  of  fossilifcrous  rocks.  On  the 
east  coast,  more  particularly  in  Hochstcttcr  Foreland,  the  Miocene 
beds  again  appear,  and  wc  may  add  that  there  are  traces  of  them 
even  on  the  west  coast,  between  Sonntag  Bay  and  Foulkc  Fjord,  at 
the  entrance  to  Smith  Sound.  It  thus  appears  that  since  early 
Tertiary  times  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  climate  of 
Greenland. 

Nathorst  has  suggested  that  the  wholeof  Greenland  is  a  "horst," 
in  the  subordinate  folds  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  deeper  "  era  ben," 
the  younger  rocks  are  preserved,  often  with  a  covering  of  Tertiary 
or  later  lava  flows.1 — J.  A.  H.] 

Minerals. — Native  iron  was  found  by  Nordcnskidld  at  Ovifalc, 
on  Disco  Island,  in  1870,  and  brought  to  Swcdcn(t87i)as  meteorites. 
The  heaviest  nodule  weighed  over  20  tons.  Similar  native  iron  has 
later  been  found  by  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup  in  several  places  on  the 
west  coast  enclosed  as  smaller  or  larger  nodules  in  the  basalt.  This 
iron  has  very  often  beautiful  Widmannstattcn  figures  like  those  of 
iron  meteorites,  but  it  is  obviously  of  telluric  origin.1  In  1895 
Peary  found  native  iron  at  Cape  York;  since  John  Ross's  voyage 
in  1818  it  has  been  known  to  exist  there,  and  from  it  the  Eskimo  got 
iron  for  their  weapons.  In  1897  Peary  brought  the  largest  nodule 
to  New  York;  it  was  estimated  to  weigh  nearly  100  tons.  This 
iron  is  considered  by  several  of  the  first  authorities  on  the  subject 
to  be  of  meteoric  origin,'  but  no  evidence  hitherto  given  seems  to 
prove  decisively  that  it  cannot  be  telluric  That  the  nodules  found 
were  lying  on  gneissic  rock,  with  no  basaltic  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, does  not  prove  that  the  iron  may  not  originate  from  basalt, 
for  the  nodules  may  have  been  transported  by  the  glaciers,  like 
other  erratic  blocks,  and  wilt  stand  erosion  much  longer  than  the 
basalt,  which  may  long  ago  have  disappeared.  This  iron  seems, 
however,  in  several  respects  to  be  unlike  the  celebrated  large  nodules 
of  iron  found  by  Nordertskidld  at  Ovifak,  but  appears  to  resemble 
much  more  closely  the  softer  kind  of  iron  nodules  found  by  Steenstrup 
in  the  basalt;'  it  stands  exposure  to  the  air  equally  well,  and  has 
similar  Widmannstatten  figures  very  sharp,  as  is  to  be  expected  in 
such  a  large  mass.  It  contains,  however,  more  nickel  and  also 
phosphorus.  A  few  other  minerals  may  be  noticed,  and  some  have 
been  worked  to  a  small  extent — graphite  is  abundant,  particularly 
near  Upernivik;  cryolite  is  found  almost  exclusively  at  Ivigtut: 
copper  has  been  observed  at  several  places,  but  only  in  nodules  and 
laminae  of  limited  extent;  and  coal  or  poor  quality  is  found  in  the 
districts  about  Disco  Bay  and  Umanak  r  jord.  Steatite  or  soapsti 
has  long  been  used  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  Lamps  1 
vessels. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  very  uncertain,  the  weather  changing 
suddenly  from  bright  sunshine  (when  mosquitos  often  swarm)  to 
dense  fog  or  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  icy  winds.  At  Julianehaab 
in  the  extreme  south-west  the  winter  is  not  much  colder  than  that 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  same  locality:  but  its  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  whole  year  probably  approximates  to  that  on  the 
Norwegian  coast  600  m.  farther  north.  The  climate  of  the  interior 
has  been  found  to  be  of  a  continental  character,  with  large  ranges 
of  temperature,  and  with  an  almost  permanent  anti-cyclonic  region 
over  the  interior  of  the  inland  ice,  from  which  the  prevailing  winds 
radiate  towards  the  coasts.  On  the  oath  parallel  tne  mean  annual 
temperature  at  an  elevation  of  6560  It.  is  supposed  to  be  -1  ; '  F., 
or  reduced  to  sea-level  5°  F.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the 
interior  farther  north  is  supposed  to  be  -to*  F.  reduced  to  sea-level. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  month,  July,  in  the  interior 
should  be,  reduced  to  sea-level,  on  the  64th  parallel  32*  F.,  and 
that  of  the  coldest  month,  January,  about  -22  ¥.,  while  in  North 
Greenland  it  is  probably  -40*  reduced  to  sea-level.  Here  wc  may 
probably  find  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  interior  of  Greenland  contains  both  summer  and  winters  pole 
of  cold,  situated  in  the  opposite  longitude  to  that  of  Siberia,  with 
which  it  is  well  able  to  compete  in  extreme  severity.  On  Nansen's 
expedition  temperatures  of  about  -49*  F.  were  experienced  during 

'  See  A.  G.  Nathorst,  "  Bidrag  till  nord&stra  Gronlands  geologi," 
with  map  Geologsiha  Forenmgtns  t  Stockholm  Forkatulltntar, 
No.  257,  Bd.  23,  Heft  4.  1901 ;  O.  Hcer.  Flora  fossilis  Arctita 
(7  vols..  1868-1883),  and  especially  Meddelet  er  om  Gronland  lor 
numerous  papers  on  the  geology  and  palaeontology. 

»  Medd.  om  Gronl ,  part  iv.  pp.  115-131  (Copenhagen,  1883). 

•See  Peary.  Northward  oxer  the  "Great  Ice,' '  fi.  604  et  seq 
(New  York.  1898). 

'See  foe.  cit.  pp.  127-128. 
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tbe  nights  in  tin  beginning  of  September,  and  the  minimum  during 
the  winter  may  probably  unit  to  -oo*  F.  in  the  interior  of  the  inland 
ice.  These  low  temperature*  arc  evidently  caused  by  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  snow-surface  in  the  rarefied  air  in  the  interior. 
The  daily  range  of  temperature  is  therefore  very  considerable, 
sometimes  amounting  to  40*.  Such  a  range  is  elsewhere  found  only 
in  deserts,  but  (he  surface  of  the  inland  ice  may  be  considered  to  be 
an  elevated  desert  of  snow.'  The  climate  of  the  east  coast  is  on  the 
whole  considerably  more  arctic  than  that  of  the  west  coast  on 
corresponding  latitudes:  the  land  is  much  more  completely  snow- 
covered,  ami  the  snow-line  goes  considerably  lower.  The  probability 
alio  is  that  there  i*  more  precipitation,  and  that  the  mean  tempera- 
tures are  lower.*  The  well-known  strangely  warm  and  dry  John- 
winds  of  Greenland  occur  both  on  the  west  and  the  cast  coast; 
they  are  more  local  than  was  formerly  believed,  and  arc  formed  by 
cyclonic  winds  passing  cither  over  mountains  or  down  the  outer 
•lope  of  the  inland  ice."  Mirage  and  similar  phenomena  and  the 
aurora  arc  common. 

Fauna  and  Flora.— It  was  long  a  common  belief  that  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  Greenland  were  essentially  European,  a  circumstance 
which  would  make  it  probable  that  Greenland  has  been  separated 
by  sea  from  America  during  a  longer  period  of  time  than  from 
Europe.  The  correctness  01  this  hypothesis  may,  however,  be 
doubted.  The  land  mammals  of  Greenland  are  decidedly  more 
American  than  European:  the  musk-ox,  the  banded  lemming 
(Cunuidut  toraualui),  the  white  polar  wolf,  of  which  there  seem*  to 
have  been  a  new  invasion  recently  round  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  to  the  east  coast,  the  Eskimo  and  the  dog— probably  also 
the  reindeer — have  all  come  from  America,  while  the  other  land 
mammal*,  the  polar  bear,  the  polar  fox,  the  Arctic  hare,  the  stoat 
(llusttla  crmxnea),  are  perfectly  tircumpolar  form*.  The  species  of 
seals  and  whales  arc,  if  anything,  more  American  than  European, 
and  10  to  some  extent  are  the  fishes.  The  bladder-nose  seal 
(Cyslopkora  critlata),  for  instance,  may  be  said  to  be  a  Greenland- 
American  species,  while  a  Scandinavian  species,  such  as  the  grey 
teal  (Halitkorrui  trypui).  appears  to  be  very  rare  both  in  Greenland 
and  America.  Of  the  sixty-one  species  of  birds  breeding  in  Green- 
land, eight  arc  European-Asiatic,  four  arc  American,  and  the  rest 
circumpolar  or  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  in  their  distribu- 
tion.4 About  310  species  of  vascular  plants  arc  found,  of  which 
about  forty  species  are  American,  forty  lour  European-Asiatic, 
fifteen  endemic,  and  the  rest  common  both  to  America  and  Europe 
or  Asia.  We  thus  see  that  the  American  and  the  European-Asiatic 
elements  of  the  flora  are  nearly  equivalent ;  and  il  the  flora  of 
Arctic  North  America  were  better  known,  the  number  of  plants 
common  to  America  might  be  still  more  enlarged.* 

In  the  south,  a  few  goats,  sheep,  oxen  and  pigs  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  whaling  industry  was  formerly  proline  off  the  west 
coast  but  decayed  when  the  right  whale  nearly  disappeared.  The 
white  whale  fishery  of  the  Eskimo,  however,  continued,  and  scaling 
is  important:  walruses  arc  also  caught  and  sometimes  narwhal. 
There  are  also  important  fisheries  for  cod,  raplin,  halibut,  red  fish 
(SebasU$)  and  nepiiak  (Cyclopterut  lumpui);  a  shark  (Somniosui 
mitroeephalui)  is  taken  for  the  oil  from  its  liver;  and  sea  trout  are 
found  in  the  streams  and  small  lakes  of  the  south.  On  land  reindeer 
formerly  hunted,  to  their  practical  extinction  in  the  south 
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but  in  the  districts  of  Godthaab,  Sukkertoppcn  and  Holstrnsborg 
there  arc  still  many  reindeer.  The  eider-duck,  guillemot  and  other 
sea-birds  are  in  some  parts  valuable  for  f<xxl  in  winter,  and  so  is 
the  ptarmigan.  Ekks  of  sea-birds  arc  collected  and  eider-down. 
Valuable  fur  is  obtainci  i  from  the  white  and  blue  fox,  the  skin  of 
the  cider-dui  k  and  the  polar  bear. 

At  Tasiusak  (73*  22'  N.),  the  most  northern  civilized  settlement 
in  the  world,  gardening  has  been  attempted  without  success,  but 
several  plants  do  well  in  forcing  frames.  At  I'manak  (70*  40'  N.) 
if  the  most  northern  garden  in  the  world.  Uroccoli  and  radishes 
grow  well,  turnips  (but  not  every  year),  lettuce  and  chervil  suc- 
ceed sometimes,  but  parsley  cannot  be  reared.    At  Jarobshavn 


1  H.  Mohn.  "  Hip  Climate  of  the  Interior  of  Greenland."  Tkt 
Siotl.  Grogr.  Marannc.  vol.  IV  (Edinburgh,  11*93),  |>p  1 43- 1 45,  199; 
H.  Mohn  and  V.  Nansrn,  "  Wisscnst  haftliche  Krgcbriissc,"  &c. 
Ergiiruungsheft  No.  toS  zu  Prtermanm  .'•/iHet/snirm  (189.2),  p.  51. 

1  On  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  see  V.  WilUumc- 
Jantzen.  Mtddelthtr  om  Grantand,  part  ix.  (1S89),  pp.  285  3't>. 
part  xvii.  (180S).  pp.  171-180. 

•  See  A.  Paulsen,  Afrltorolog.  Zeitschrift  ft  SH9),  p.  241 ;  F.  Nanscn, 
The  First  Craning  of  Gretniand  (London,  t9W.  vol  ii.  pp.  406-497; 
H.  Mohn  and  F.  Nanscn,  "  Wissensrhaftlichc  ErgcbniN.se,"  ftc. 
Erg5nzuni^hcfl  No.  105  zu  Petermanns  ifitlrilungrn  (1892).  p.  51. 

*  II.  Win^e,  "  Gronl.ind-i  Funic."  MtddeUher  om  Grontand, 
part  xxi.  pp.  02-63  (Copenhagen,  1899). 

'See  J.  I-angc.  "  Consort  us  florae  Groenlandtrac,"  MeddtUhtT 
om  Grontand,  part  iii  ('.  openhagen.  1 880  and  1HK7);  E.  Warming, 
"  Om  Cronlandt  Vegetation."  AtrddrUlser  om  Gronland.  part  XJI. 
(Copenhagen.  I88K);  awl  in  R^tamuht  J.ihrburhrr,  vol.  x  (1888- 
I8ty)  See  also  A.  Hlytt,  Fnglers  Jahrbiuhcr,  ii.  (1S82),  pp  I  SO! 
A.  G.  Nathorst,  Otverugl  of  K  VrUnskap.  Akad.  ForkandJ.  (Stock- 
holm, 1884);  "  Kriiisthe  rtrmerkungen  Ober  die  Gcsvhichte  dcr 
Vegetation  GrOnland*."  Botaniickf  Jakrbucker,  vol.  xiv.  (1892) 


(69*  it'  N.).  only  some  15  m.  from  the  inland  ice.  gardening  1 
very  well;  broccoli  and  lettuce  grow  willingly;  tbe  spinach  pro- 
duces large  leaves;  chervil,  pepper -grass,  leeks,  parsley  and  turnips 
grow  very  well;  the  radishes  arc  sown  and  gathered  twice  during 
the  summer  (June  to  August).  In  the  south,  in  the  Julunchaab 
district,  even  flowering  plants,  such  as  aster,  ncmophilia  and 
mignonette,  are  cultivated,  and  broccoli,  spinach,  sum-!,  chervil, 
parsley,  rhubarb,  turnips,  lettuce,  radishes  grow  well.  Potatoes 
give  fair  results  when  they  are  taken  good  care  of,  carrots  grow  to 
a  thickness  of  l|  in.,  while  cabbage  does  poorly.  Strawberries 
and  cucumbers  have  been  ripened  in  a  forcing  frame,  la  the 
"  Kongespeil  "  (King's  mirror)  of  the  13th  century  it  is  stated 
that  the  old  Norsemen  tried  in  vain  to  raise  barley. 

The  wild  vegetation  in  the  height  of  summer  i».  in  favourable 
situations,  profuse  in  individual  plants,  chough  scanty  in  species. 
The  plants  are  of  the  usual  arctic  type,  and  identical  with  or  allied 
to  those  found  in  Lapland  or  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  British 
hills.  Forest  there  is  none  in  all  the  country.  In  the  north,  where 
the  lichcn-covcrcd  or  ice-shaven  rocks  do  not  protrude,  the  grouod 
is  covrred  with  a  carpet  of  mosses,  creeping  dwarf  willows,  rrow- 
tierries  and  similar  plants,  while  the  flowers  most  common  are  the 
andromeda,  the  yellow  poppy,  pedicularis,  pyrola,  Ac.  besides  the 
flowering  mosses;  but  in  South  Greenland  there  is  something  ia 
the  shape  of  bush,  the  dwarf  birches  even  rising  a  few  feet  in  very 
sheltered  places,  the  willows  may  grow  higher  than  a  man,  and  the 
vegetation  is  less  arctic  and  more  abundant. 

Cmtrmment  and  Trade-  The  trade  of  Greenland  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  Danish  crown,  dating  from  1774,  and  is  administered  ta 
Copenhagen  by  a  government  board  {Kongdigc  Gr^nl.ndsit 
Handel)  and  in  the  country  by  various  government  officials 
In  order  to  meet  the  double  purposes  of  government  and  trade 
the  west  coast,  up  to  nearly  74s  N.,  is  divided  into  two  inspec- 
torates, the  southern  extending  to  67°  40'  N  ,  the  northern  com- 
prising the  rest  of  the  country;  the  respective  scats  of  govern- 
ment being  at  Godthaab  and  Godhavn.  These  inspectorates 
are  ruled  by  two  superior  officials  or  governors  responsible  u) 
the  director  of  the  board  in  Copenhagen.  Each  of  the  inspec- 
torates is  divided  into  districts,  each  district  having,  in  addjtioo 
to  the  chief  settlement  or  coloni,  several  outlying  posts  and 
Eskimo  hunting  stations,  each  presided  over  by  an  udliijrr, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  cotombestyrer,  or  superintendent  of  the 
district.  These  trading  settlements,  which  dot  the  coast  for 
a  distance  of  1000  m  ,  are  about  sixty  in  number.  From  the 
Eskimo  hunting  and  fishing  stations  blubber  is  the  chief  article 
received,  and  is  forwarded  in  casks  to  the  coloni,  where  it  is  boiled 
into  oil,  and  prepared  for  being  despatched  to  Copenhagen  by 
means  of  the  government  ships  which  arrive  and  leave  between 
May  and  November.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  navigation  ts 
stopped,  though  the  winter  months  form  the  busy  seal -killittg 
season.  The  principle  upon  which  the  government  acts  is  to 
give  the  natives  low  prices  for  their  produce,  but  to  sell  then 
European  articles  of  necessity  at  prime  cost,  and  other  1 
such  as  bread,  at  prices  which  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  | 
and  freight,  while  no  merchandise  is  charged,  on  an  average, 
more  than  20%  over  the  cost  price  in  Denmark.  In  add:tiae 
the  Grccnlanders  are  allowed  to  order  goods  from  private  dealers 
on  paying  freight  for  them  at  the  rate  of  2jd.  per  10  lb.  or  is.  Od. 
per  cub.  ft.  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  European  and  native 
articles  arc  fixed  every  year,  the  prices  current  in  Danish  and 
Eskimo  being  printed  and  distributed  by  the  government. 
Out  of  the  payment  five-sixths  arc  given  to  the  sellers,  and  one- 
sixth  devoted  to  the  Grccnlanders'  public  fund,  spi 
works,"  in  charity,  and  on  other  unforeseen 
The  object  of  the  monopoly  is  solely  for  the  good  of  the  < 
landers— to  prevent  spirits  being  sold  to  them,  and  the 
disease  and  misery  which  usually  attend  the  collision  bcl« 
natives  and  civilization  of  the  trader's  type  being  introduced 
into  the  primitive  arctic  community.  Tbe  inspectors,  in  additios 
to  being  trade  superintendents,  arc  magistrates,  but  seriot? 
crime  is  very  rare.  Though  the  officials  are  all  powerful,  local 
councils  or  parsissael  were  organized  in  1857  in  every  d»:rict. 
To  these  parish  parliaments  delegates  are  sent  from  every  slatioe. 
These  parsissoks,  elected  at  the  rate  of  about  one  rcprescnuti>f 
to  1 20  voters,  wear  a  cap  with  a  badge  (a  bear  rampant'  and  aid 
the  European  members  of  the  council  in  distributing  the  surpha 
profit  apportioned  to  each  district,  and  generally  in  advising  t* 
to  the  welfare  of  that  part  of  Greenland  under  their  partial 
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cootroL  The  municipal  council  has  the  disposal  of  20%  of  the 
annual  profits  made  on  produce  purchased  within  the  confines 
of  each  district.  It  holds  two  sessions  every  year,  and  the 
discussions  are  entirely  in  the  Eskimo  language.  In  addition 
to  their  functions  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  parish  members 
have  to  investigate  crimes  and  punish  misdemeanours,  settle 
litigations  and  divide  inheritances.  They  can  impose  fines  for 
small  offences  not  worth  sending  before  the  inspector,  and,  in 
~asc*  of  high  misdemeanour,  have  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment. 

A  Danish  coloni  in  Greenland  might  seem  to  many  not  to  be 
a  cheerful  place  at  best;  though  in  the  long  summer  days  they 
would  certainly  find  some  of  those  on  the  southern  fjords  com- 
paratively pleasant.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  most  people 
who  ever  lived  some  time  in  Greenland  always  long  to  go  back. 
There  are  generally  in  a  coloni  three  or  four  Danish  houses, 
built  of  wood  and  pitched  over,  in  addition  to  storehouses  and 
a  blubber -boiling  establishment.  The  Danish  residents  may 
include,  besides  a  eolonibtstyrer  and  his  assistant,  a  miisitmair 
or  clergyman,  at  a  few  places  also  a  doctor,  and  perhaps  a 
carpenter  and  a  schoolmaster.  In  addition  there  are  generally 
from  twenty  to  several  hundred  Eskimo,  who  live  in  huts  built 
of  stone  and  turf,  each  entered  by  a  short  tunnel.  Lately  their 
in  the  colonis  have  also  to  some  extent  been  built  of 
wood.  Following  the  west  coast  northward,  the 
centres  are  these:  in  the  south  inspectorate,  Juliane- 
haab,  near  which  are  remains  of  the  early  Norse  settlements  of 
Eric  the  Red  and  his  companions  (the  Otter- By gd);  Frederiks- 
baab,  in  which  district  are  the  cryolite  mines  of  Ivigtut;  Godt- 
principal  settlement  of  ail,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
also  early  Norse  remains  (the  Vesttr-Bygd);  Sukker- 
toppen.  a  most  picturesque  locality;  and  Holstcnborg.  In  the 
north  inspectorate  the  centres  arc:  Egedesminde,  on  an  islet 
at  the  mouth  of  Disco  Bay;  Christ ianshaab,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  settlements  in  the  north,  and  Jacobshavn,  on  the 
inner  shores  of  the  same  bay;  Godhavn  (or  Lievcly)  on  the 
sooth  coast  of  Disco  Island,  formerly  an  important  seat  of 
the  whaling  industry;  Ritenbenk,  Umanak,  and,  most  northerly 
of  all.  Upernivik.  On  the  east  coast  there  is  but  one  coloni, 
in  65°  30'  N.,  only  established  in  1894.  For 
purposes  Danish  Greenland  is  reckoned  in  the 
of  the  bishop  of  Zccland.  The  Danish  mission  in 
Greenland  has  a  yearly  grant  of  £2000  from  the  trading  revenue 
of  the  colony,  besides  a  contribution  of  £SSo  from  the  state. 
The  Moravian  mission,  which  had  worked  in  Greenland  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  retired  from  the  country  in  iooo.  The 
of  Greenland  has  on  the  whole  much  decreased  in  modem 
j  and  missions  cost  the  Danish  state  a  com- 
paratively large  sum  (about  £u.coo  every  year),  although  this 
is  partly  covered  by  the  income  from  the  royalty  of  the  cryolite 
mines  at  Ivigtut.  There  is,  however,  a  yearly  deficiency  of  more 
than  £6000.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  trade,  which  was 
formerly  very  profitable,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought 
about  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  seal-oil.  It  might  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  a  decrease  in  the  Greenland  seal  fisheries, 
caused  by  the  European  and  American  sealers  catching  larger 
quantities  every  year,  especially  along  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  and  so  actually  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
animals  in  the  Greenland  seas.  The  statistics  of  South  Greenland, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  demonstrate  any  such  decrease.  The 
of  seals  killed  annually  is  about  33,000.'  The 


•  Owing  to  representations  of  the  Swedish  government  in  1874 
a*  to  the  lulling  of  *eal»  at  breeding  time  on  the  cast  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  the  consequent  lo»»  oi  young  <eaU  left  to  die  of  starvation, 
the  Seal  Fisheries  Act  1675  was  passed  in  England  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  close  time  for  seal  fishery  in  the  lean  in 
question.  This  act  empowered  the  crown,  by  order  in  council,  to 
put  it*  provisions  in  force,  when  any  foreign  state,  whose  ships 
or  aubferts  were  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery  in  the  area  mentioned 


to  the  schedule  thereto,  had  made,  or  was  about  to  make,  similar  pro 
visions  with  respect  to  its  ships  and  subjects.  An  order  in  council 
ender  the  act,  declaring  the  season  to  begin  on  the  3rd  of  April  in 
e»ch  year,  was  issued^  February  '•J8?6  8 ^"^q-J-^'^^ 5' 


annual  value  of  imports,  consisting  of  manufactured  goods, 
foodstuffs,  itc,  may  be  taken  somewhat  to  exceed  £40,000. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  (together  with  those  that  have 
lapsed)  have  been  already  indicated;  but  they  may  be  sum- 
marized as  including  seal-oil,  seal,  fox,  bird  and  bear  skins, 
fish  products  and  eiderdown,  with  some  quantity  of  worked 
skins.  Walrus  tusks  and  walrus  hides,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Norse  settlements  were  the  chief  articles  of  export,  are  now 
of  little  importance. 

Population. — The  area  of  the  entire  Danish  colony  is  estimated 
at  45,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  in  iqoi  was  11,893.  The 
Europeans  number  about  300.  The  Eskimo  population  of 
Danish  Greenland  (west  coast)  seems  to  have  decreased  since 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Hans  Egcdc  estimated  the 
population  then  at  30,000,  but  this  is  probably  a  large  over- 
estimate. The  decrease  may  chiefly  have  been  due  to  infectious 
diseases,  especially  a  very  severe  epidemic  of  smallpox.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  there  was  on  the  whole  a  slight 
increase  of  the  native  population.  The  population  fluctuates 
a  good  deal,  owing,  to  some  extent,  to  an  immigration  of  natives 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  The  population  of  the  cast 
coast  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  decreasing  in  number,  several 
hundreds  chiefly  living  at  Angmagssalik.  In  the  north  part  of 
the  east  coast,  in  the  region  of  Scoresby  Fjord  and  Franz  Josef 
Fjord,  numerous  ruins  of  Eskimo  settlements  are  found,  and  in 
1823  ("layering  met  Eskimo  there,  but  now  they  have  cither 
completely  died  out  or  have  wandered  south.  A  little  tribe  of 
Eskimo  living  in  the  region  of  Cape  York  near  Smith  Sound — 
the  so-called  "  Arctic  Highlanders  "  or  Smith  Sound  Eskimo- 
number  about  240. 

History . — In  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  the  Norwegian 
Gunnbjorn,  son  of  Ulf  Kraka,  is  reported  to  have  found  some 
Islands  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  and  he  may  have  seen,  without 
landing  upon  it,  the  southern  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 
In  982  the  Norwegian  Eric  the  Red  sailed  from  Iceland  to  find 
the  land  which  Gunnbjorn  bad  seen,  and  he  spent  three  years 
on  its  south  western  coasts  exploring  the  country.  On  his  return 
to  Iceland  in  985  he  called  the  land  Greenland  in  order  to  make 
people  more  willing  to  go  there,  and  reported  so  favourably  on 
its  possibilities  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  followers. 
In  086  he  started  again  from  Iceland  with  25  ships,  but  only 
14  of  them  reached  Greenland,  where  a  colony  was  founded  on 
the  south-west  coast,  in  the  present  Julianehaab  district.  Eric 
built  his  bouse  at  Brattabd,  near  the  inner  end  of  the  fjord 
Tunugdliarfik,  just  north  of  the  present  Julianehaab.  Other 
settlers  followed  and  in  a  few  years  two  colonies  had  been  formed, 
one  called  Oslcrbygd  in  the  present  district  of  Julianehaab 
comprising  later  about  190  farms,  and  another  called  Vester- 
bygd  farther  north  on  the  west  coast  in  the  present  district 
of  Godthaab,  comprising  later  about  90  farms.  Numerous  ruins 
in  the  various  fjords  of  these  two  districts  indicate  now  where 
these  colonies  were.  Wooden  coffins,  with  skeletons  wrapped 
in  coarse  hairy  cloth,  and  both  pagan  and  Christian  tombstones 
with  runic  inscriptions  have  been  found.  On  a  voyage  from 
Norway  to  Greenland  Leif  Ericsson  (son  of  Eric  the  Red)  dis- 
covered America  in  the  year  1000,  and  a  few  years  later  Torfinn 
Karlsef  ne  sailed  with  three  ships  and  about  1 50  men,  from  Green- 
land to  Nova  Scotia  to  form  a  colony,  but  returned  three  years 
later  (see  Vinlantj). 

When  the  Norsemen  came  to  Greenland  they  found  various 
remains  indicating,  as  the  old  sagas  say,  that  there  had  been 
people  of  a  similar  kind  as  those  they  met  with  in  Vinland,  in 
America,  whom  they  called  Shading  (the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  uncertain,  it  means  possibly  weak  people);  but  the  sagas 
do  not  report  that  they  actually  met  the  natives  then.  But 
somewhat  later  they  have  probably  met  with  the  Eskimo 
farther  north  on  the  west  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Disco 
Bay,  where  the  Norsemen  went  to  catch  seals,  walrus,  &c. 
The  Norse  colonists  penetrated  on  these  fishing  expeditions  at 
least  to  73°  N  ,  where  a  small  runic  stone  from  the  14th  century 
has  been  found.  On  a  voyage  in  1267  they  penetrated  even  still 
farther  north  into  the  Melville  Bay. 
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deulsche  Nordpolar'akrt  1860-1870  (Leipzig,  1874),  vol.  L;  C.  Storm, 
Studies  on  tke  "  Vintiand  '  Voyages  (Copenhagen,  l&ty);  Extretts 
des  klttnoires  de  la  Socieli  Royale  dts  Anltauairei  du  Sotd  1 1688); 
K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup,  "  Om  Oslerbygden."  Ueddelehcr  om  GrouUsnd. 

Ck  (lib),  pp.  1-51;  Finnur  lonscon.  "  GrOnlands  gatnW 
.  ngrafi  titer  Kilderne  "  in  Meddetelser  om  Gronland,  pan  xx. 
(l*J9).  Pp-  265-320;  Joseph  Fischer,  The  Discoveries  of  Ike  Sortrrrm 
in  America,  translated  from  German  by  H.  H.  Soultby  (London, 
■  9°3)-  As  to  the  general  literature  on  Greenland,  a  number  of  the 
more  important  modem  works  have  been  noticed  in  foot  notes. 
The  often-quoted  Meddelelstr  om  Or  (inland  is  of  especial  value;  it 
is  published  in  parts  (Copenhagen)  since  1879,  and  is  chiefly  written 
in  Danish,  but  each  part  has  a  summary  in  French.  In  part  xiii. 
there  is  a  most  valuable  list  of  literature  about  Greenland  up  to 
1880.    See  also  Grograpkical  Journal,  passim. 

Amongst  other  important  books  on  Greenland  may  be  mentioned: 
Hans  Egede,  Description  of  Greenland  (London,  I 745);  Crantz, 
lliitory  of  Greenland  (2  vols.,  London,  1830);  GrOnlands  kistoriske 
Mtndesmerker  (3  vol*.,  Copenhagen.  1838-1845);  H.  Rink,  Ptfau* 
Greenland  (London,  1877);  H.  Rink,  Tales  of  Ike  Eskimo  (London, 
187s);  (see  also  same,  Eskimo  Tribes"  in  Meddelelstr  om  Grin- 
land,  part  xi.);  Johnstrup.  Giesecke's  Mmeralogiskt  Reis*  1  Grinland 
(Copenhagen.  1878).  (F.  N.) 
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ChristiAtu'ty  was  introduced  by  Leif  Ericsson  at  the  instance 
of  Olaf  Trygvasson,  king  of  Norway,  in  1000  and  following  years. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  Greenland  got  its  own 
bishop,  who  resided  at  Garolar,  near  the  present  Eskimo  station 
Igoliko,  on  an  isthmus  between  two  fjords,  Igaliksfjord  (the  old 
Einarsfjord)  and  Tunugdliarfik  (the  old  Eriksfjord),  inside  the 
present  colony  Julianehaab.  The  Norse  colonies  had  twelve 
churches,  one  monastery  and  one  nunnery  in  the  Osterbygd, 
and  four  churches  in  the  Vestcrbygd.  Greenland,  like  Iceland, 
had  a  republican  organization  up  to  the  years  1247  to  1261, 
when  the  Greenlandera  were  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Norway.  Greenland  belonged  to  the  Norwegian  crown 
till  1814,  when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Denmark 
and  Norway,  neither  it  nor  Iceland  and  the  Faeroes  were  men- 
tioned, and  they,  therefore,  were  kept  by  the  Danish  king  and 
thus  came  to  Denmark.  The  settlements  were  called  respectively 
Otter  Bygd  (or  eastern  settlement)  and  V ester  (western)  Bygd, 
both  being  now  known  to  be  on  the  south  and  west  coast  (in  the 
districts  of  Julianehaab  and  Godthaab  respectively),  though 
for  long  the  view  was  persistently  held  that  the  first  was  on  the 
east  coast,  and  numerous  expeditions  have  been  sent  in  search 
of  these  "  lost  colonies  "  and  their  imaginary  survivors.  These 
settlements  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  arc  estimated  to  have 
had  10,000  inhabitants,  which,  however,  is  an  over-estimate,  the 
number  having  probably  been  nearer  one-half  or  one-third  of 
that  number.  The  last  bishop  appointed  to  Greenland  died  in 
1540,  but  long  before  that  date  those  appointed  had  never 
reached  their  sees;  the  last  bishop  who  resided  in  Greenland 
died  there  in  1377.  After  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  very 
little  is  heard  of  the  settlements,  and  their  communication  with 
the  motherland,  Norway,  evidently  gradually  ceased.  This 
may  have  been  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  Greenland  became  a  monopoly  of  the  king  of 
Norway,  who  kept  only  one  ship  sailing  at  long  intervals  (of 
years)  to  Greenland;  at  the  same  time  the  shipping  and  trade 
of  Norway  came  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  which  took  no  interest  in  Greenland.  The  last  ship  that 
is  known  to  have  visited  the  Norse  colony  in  Greenland  returned 
to  Norway  in  14 10.  With  no  support  from  home  the  settlements 
seem  to  have  decayed  rapidly.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  destroyed  by  attacks  of  the  Eskimo,  who  about  this  period 
seem  to  have  become  more  numerous  and  to  have  extended 
southwards  along  the  coast  from  the  north.  This  seems  a  less 
feasible  explanation;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Norse  settlers 
intermarried  with  the  Eskimo  and  were  gradually  absorb*]. 
About  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
it  would  appear  that  all  Norse  colonization  had  practically 
disappeared.  When  in  1585  John  Davis  visited  it  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  people  save  the  Eskimo,  among  whose  traditions  arc  a 
few  directly  relating  to  the  old  Norsemen,  and  several  traces  of 
Norse  influence.'  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Greenland 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  almost  forgotten.  It  was  visited 
by  whalers,  chiefly  Dutch,  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  permanent 
European  settlements  was  established  until  the  year  1721,  when 
the  first  missionary,  the  Norwegian  clergyman  Hans  Egcdc, 
landed,  and  established  a  settlement  near  Godtbaab.  Amid 
many  hardships  and  discouragements  he  persevered;  and  at 
the  present  day  the  native  race  is  civilized  and  Christianized. 
Many  of  the  colonists  of  the  18th  century  were  convicts  and 
other  offenders;  and  in  1750  the  trade  became  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  company.  In  1 733- 1 734  I  here  was  a 
dreadful  epidemic  of  smallpox,  which  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  the  people.  In  1774  the  trade  ceased  to  be  profitable  as  a 
private  monopoly,  and  to  prevent  it  being  abandoned  the 
government  took  it  over.  Julianehaab  was  founded  in  the 
following  year.  In  1 807-1814,  owing  to  the  war,  communication 
was  cut  of!  with  Norway  and  Denmark;  but  subsequently  the 
colony  prospered  in  a  languid  fashion 

Aulkorilies. — As  to  the  discovery  of  Greenland  by  the  Norsemen 
and  its  early  history  see  Konrad  Maurer's  excellent  paper,  "  Gc- 
schichtc  der  Entdeckung  Ostgronlands  M  in  the  report  of  Die  aeeilc 

»oTf.  Nanscn,  ETktmo  Ltfe  (London.  1893)^ 


GREENLAW  (a  "  grassy  hill  "),  a  town  of  Berwickshire,  Scot- 
land. Pop.  (igoi)  6it.  It  is  situated  on  the  Blackadder,  62J  m. 
S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  company's  branch 
line  from  Reston  Junction  to  St  Boswells.  The  town  was  built 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  to  take  the  place  of  an  older 
one,  which  stood  about  a  mile  to  the  S.E.  It  was  the  county  town 
from  1606  to  1853,  when  for  several  years  it  shared  this  dignity 
with  Duns,  which,  however,  is  now  the  sole  capital.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woollens  and  agricultural  implements.  About 
3  m.  to  the  S.  the  ruin  of  Hume  Castle,  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  occupies  a  commanding  site.  Captured  by  the  English 
in  1 S47,  in  spite  of  Lady  Home's  gallant  defence,  it  was  retaken 
two  years  afterwards,  only  to  fall  again  in  1569.  After  its 
surrender  to  Cromwell  in  1650  it  gradually  decayed.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  3rd  earl  of  Marchmont  had  the 
walls  rebuilt  out  of  the  old  stones,  and  the  castle,  though  a  mere 
shell  of  the  original  structure,  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

GREEN  LEAF,  SIMON  (1783-1853),  American  jurist,  was 
born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  the  5th  of  December 
1 783.  When  a  child  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Maine,  where 
he  st  udied  law,  and  in  1806  began  to  practise  at  Standish.  He 
soon  removed  to  Gray,  where  he  practised  for  twelve  years,  and 
in  1 8 18  removed  to  Portland.  He  was  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Maine  from  1820  to  1832,  and  published  nine  volumes  of 
Reports  of  Cases  in  Ike  Supreme  Cowrt  of  Maine  (1822-1835). 
In  1833  he  became  Royall  professor,  and  in  1846  succeeded 
Judge  Joseph  Story  as  Dane  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; in  1848  he  retired  from  his  active  duties,  and  became 
professor  emeritus.  After  being  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  he  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  00 
the  6th  of  October  1853.  Grecnlears  principal  work  is  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Evidence  (3  vols.,  1842-1853)-  He  also  published 
A  Full  Collection  of  Cases  Overruled,  Denial,  Doubled,  or  Limited 
in  their  Application,  taken  from  American  and  English  Re  perls 
(1821),  and  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists 
by  the  Mules  of  Evidence  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
with  an  account  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus  (1846;  London,  1847).  He 
revised  for  the  American  courts  William  Cruise's  Digest  of  Laws 
respecting  Real  Property  (3  vols.,  1840-1850). 

GREEN  MONKEY,  a  west  African  representative  ol  the  typical 
group  of  the  gucnon  monkeys  technically  known  as  Cercofttketus 
caUitrickus,  taking  its  name  from  tbe  olive  greenish  hue  of  the  fur 
of  the  back,  which  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  white  whiskers 
and  belly. 

GREENOCK,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  and  seaport  of 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  23  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  and  the 
Glasgow  &  Smith  Western  railways,  21  rn.  by  the  river  and 
firth.  Pop.  (1901)  68,142.  The  town  has  a  water  frontage  of 
nearly  4  m.  and  rises  gradually  to  the  hills  behind  the  town  in 
which  are  situated,  about  3  m.  distant,  Loch  Thorn  and  Loch 
Gryfc,  from  both  of  which  is  derived  the  water  supply  for  domestic 
use,  and  for  driving  several  mills  and  factories.    Tbe  streets  arc 
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laid  out  on  the  comparatively  level  tract  behind  the  firth,  the 
older  thoroughfares  and  buildings  lying  in  the  centre.  The  west 
end  contains  numerous  handsome  villas  and  a  fine  esplanade,  ijm. 
long,  running  from  Prince's  Pierto  Fort  Matilda,  which  is  supplied 
with  submarine  mines  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  capacious 
bay,  formerly  known  as  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence  from  a  religious 
house  long  since  demolished ,  is  protected  by  a  sandbank  that  ends 
here,  and  is  hence  known  as  the  Tail  of  the  Bank.  The  fairway 
between  this  bank,  which  begins  to  the  west  of  Dumbarton,  and 
the  southern  shore, tonsiitutes  the  safest  anchorage  in  the  upper 
firth.  There  is  a  continuous  line  of  electric  tramways,  connecting 
with  Port  Glasgow  on  the  cast  and  Gourde k  on  the  west,  a  total 
distance  of  7)  m.  The  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  64  in.  and 
Greenock  thus  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  wettest  town  in 
Scotland. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  fine  structures.  The  muni- 
cipal buildings,  an  ornate  example  of  Italian  Renaissance,  with 
a  tower  344  ft.  high,  were  opened  in  1887.  The  custom  house  on 
the  old  steamboat  quay,  in  classic  style  with  a  Doric  portico, 
dates  from  1818.  The  county  buildings  (1867)  have  a  tower  and 
spire  its  ft.  high.  The  Walt  Institution,  founded  in  1837  by  a 
son  of  the  famous  engineer,  James  Watt,  contains  the  public 
library  (established  in  1783),  the  Watt  scientific  library  (pre- 
aented  in  1816  by  Watt  himself),  and  the  marble  statue  of  James 
Walt  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrcy.  Adjoining  it  are  the  museum  and 
lecture  hall,  the  gift  of  James  McLean,  opened  in  1876.  Other 
buildings  are  the  sheriff  court  house,  and  the  Spence  Library, 
founded  by  the  widow  of  William  Spence  the  mathematician. 
In  addition  to  numerous  board  schools  there  are  the  Greenock 
academy  for  secondary  education,  the  technical  college  (1900), 
the  school  of  art,  and  a  school  of  navigation  and  engineering. 
The  charitable  institutions  include  the  infirmary;  the  cholera 
hospital;  the  eye  infirmary;  the  fever  reception  bouse;  Sir 
Gabriel  Wood's  mariners'  asylum,  an  Elizabethan  building 
erected  in  1851  for  the  accommodation  of  aged  merchant  sea- 
men; and  the  Smithson  poorhouse  and  lunatic  asylum,  built 
beyond  the  southern  boundary  in  1879.  Near  Albert  Harbour 
stands  the  old  west  now  the  north  parish  church  (a  Gothic 
edifice  dating  from  1501)  containing  some  stained-glass  windows 
by  William  Morris;  in  its  kirkyard  Burns's  "  Highland  Mary  " 
was  buried  (1786).  The  west  parish  church  in  Nicholson  Street 
(1839)  is  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  and  has  a  campanile. 
The  middle  parish  church  (1759)  in  Cat  heart  Square  is  in  the 
Classic  style  with  a  fine  spire.  Besides  burial  grounds  near  the 
infirmary  and  attached  to  a  few  of  the  older  churches,  a  beauti- 
ful cemetery,  00  acres  in  extent,  has  been  laid  out  in  the  south- 
western district.  The  parks  and  open  spaces  include  Wellington 
Park,  Well  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  town  (these  were  the  gift  of 
Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stewart),  Whin  Hill.  Lyle  Road-a  broad  drive 
winding  over  the  heights  towards  Gourock,  constructed* as  a 
"  relief  work  "  in  the  severe  winter  of  1879-1880. 

Greenock  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  council  with 
provost  and  bailies.  It  is  a  parliamentary  burgh,  represented  by 
one  member.  The  corporation  owns  the  supplies  of  water  (the 
equipment  of  works  and  reservoirs  is  remarkably  complete),  gas, 
electric  light  and  power,  and  the  tramways  (leased  to  a  company). 
The  staple  industries  are  shipbuilding  (established  in  1760)  and 
sugar  refining  (1765).  Greenock-built  vessels  have  always  been 
esteemed,  and  many  Cunard,  P.  it  O.  and  Allan  liners  have  been 
constructed  in  the  yards.  The  town  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  sugar  industry.  Other  important  industries 
include  the  making  of  boilers,  steam-engines,  locomotives, 
anchors,  chain-cables,  sailcloth,  ropes,  paper,  woollen  and 
wonted  good*,  besides  general  engineering,  an  aluminium 
factory,  a  flax-spinning  mill,  distilleries  and  an  oil-refinery.  The 
seal  and  whale  fisheries,  once  vigorously  prosecuted,  arc  extinct, 
but  the  fishing-fleets  for  the  home  waters  and  the  Newfoundland 
grounds  arc  considerable.  Till  1773  the  town  leased  the  first 
harbour  (finished  in  1710)  from  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  superior,  but 
acquired  it  in  that  and  the  following  year,  and  a  graving  dock 
was  opened  in  1786.  Since  then  additions  and  improvements 
have  been  periodically  in  progress,  and  there  arc  now  several 


tidal  harbours— among  them  Victoria  harbour,  Albert  harbour, 
the  west  harbour,  the  east  harbour,  the  northern  tidal  harbour, 
the  western  tidal  harbour,  the  great  harbour  and  James  Watt 
dock  (completed  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  £650,000  with  an  area  of 
3000  ft.  by  400  ft.  with  a  depth  at  low  water  of  33  ftj,  Garvel 
graving  dock  and  other  dry  docks.  The  quayage  exceeds  100 
acres  in  area  and  the  quay  walls  are  over  3  m.  in  length.  Roth 
the  Caledonian  and  the  Glasgow  k  South-Western  railways 
(in  Prince's  Pier  the  latter  company  possesses  a  landing- st.igc 
nearly  1400  ft.  long)  have  access  to  the  quays.  From  first  to  last 
the  outlay  on  the  harbour  has  exceeded  £1, $00,000. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the,i7th  century  Greenock  was  a  fishing 
village,  consisting  of  one  row  of  thatched  cottages.  A  century 
later  there  were  only  six  slated  houses  in  the  place.  In  1635  it 
was  erected  by  Charles  I.  into  a  burgh  of  barony  under  a  charter 
granted  to  John  Shaw,  the  government  being  administered  by  a 
baron-bailie,  or  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  superior.  Its 
commercial  prosperity  received  an  enormous  impetus  from  the 
Treaty  of  Union  (1707),  under  which  trade  with  America  and  the 
West  Indies  rapidly  developed.  The  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence suspended  progress  for  a  brief  interval,  but  revival  set  in 
in  1783,  and  within  the  following  seven  years  shipping  trebled  in 
amount.  Meanwhile  Sir  John  Shaw — to  whom  and  to  whose 
descendants,  the  Shaw-Stewarts,  the  town  has  always  been 
indebted— by  charter  (dated  1741  and  1751)  had  empowered  the 
householders  to  elect  a  council  of  nine  members,  which  proved  to 
be  the  most  liberal  constitution  of  any  Scots  burgh  prior  to  the 
Reform  Act  of  1833,  when  Greenock  was  raised  to  the  status  of 
a  parliamentary  burgh  with  the  right  to  return  one  member  to 
parliament.  Greenock  was  the  birthplace  of  James  Watt, 
William  Spence  (1777-181$)  and  Dr  John  Caird  (1810-1808), 
principal  of  Glasgow  University,  who  died  in  the  town  and  was 
buried  in  Greenock  cemetery.  John  Gait,  the  novelist,  was 
educated  in  Greenock,  where  he  also  served  some  time  in  the 
custom  bouse  as  a  clerk.  Rob  Roy  is  said  to  have  raided  the 
town  in  1715. 

GREENOCKITE,  a  rare  mineral  composed  of  cadmium 
sulphide,  CdS,  occurring  as  small,  brilliant,  honey-yellow  crystals 
or  as  a  canary-yellow  powder.  Crystals  are  hexagonal  with 
hemimorphic  development,  being  differently  terminated  at  the 
two  ends.  The  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism  and  of  the  numerous 
hexagonal  pyramids  are  deeply  striated  horizontally.  The  crys- 
tals are  translucent  to  transparent,  and  have  an  adamantine 
to  resinous  lustre;  hardness  3-3);  specific  gravity  4-9.  Crystals 
have  been  found  only  in  Scotland,  at  one  or  two  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  they  occur  singly  on  prehnitc 
in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  basaltic  igneous  rocks — a  rather 
unusual  mode  of  occurrence  for  a  metallic  sulphide.  The  first, 
and  largest  crystal  (about  i  in.  across)  was  found,  about  the 
year  1810,  in  the  dolcrite  quarry  at  Bowling  in  Dumbartonshire, 
but  this  was  thought  to  be  blende.  A  larger  number  of  crystals, 
but  of  smaller  size,  were  found  in  1840  during  the  cutting  of  the 
Bishopton  tunnel  on  the  Glasgow  ti  Greenock  railway;  tbey 
were  detected  by  Lord  Greenock,  afterwards  the  jnd  earl  of 
Cat  heart,  after  whom  the  mineral  was  named.  A  third  locality 
is  the  Boylcston  quarry  near  Barrhead.  At  all  other  localities — 
Pnibram  in  Bohemia,  Laurion  in  Greece,  Joplin  in  Missouri,  &c. 
— the  mineral  is  represented  only  as  a  powder  dusted  over  the 
surface  of  zinc  minerals,  especially  blende  and  calamine,  which 
contain  a  small  amount  of  cadmium  replacing  zinc. 

Isomorphous  with  grccnockite  is  the  hexagonal  zinc  sulphide 
(ZnS)  known  as  wurtzitc.  Both  minerals  have  been  prepared 
artificially,  and  arc  not  uncommon  as  furnace  products.  Previous 
to  the  recent  discovery  in  Sardinia  of  cadmium  oxide  as  small 
octahedral  crystals,  greenockite  was  the  only  known  mineral 
containing  cadmium  as  an  essential  constituent.      (L.  J.  S.). 

GREENORE,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  county  Louth, 
Ireland,  beautifully  situated  at  the  north  of  Carlingford  Lough  on 
its  western  shore.  It  was  brought  to  importance  by  the  action 
of  the  London  &  North-Western  railway  company  of  England, 
which  owns  the  pier  and  railways  joining  the  Great  Northern 
system  at  Dundalk  (taj  in.)  and  Ncwry  (14  m.).   A  regular 
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service  of  passenger  steamers  controlled  by  the  company  runs 
to  Holyhead,  Wales,  80  m.  S.E.  A  steam  ferry  crosses  the  Lough 
to  Grecncastlc,  for  Kilkccl,  and  the  southern  watering-places  of 
county  Down.  The  company  also  owns  the  hotel,  and  laid  out 
the  golf  links.  In  the  vicinity  a  good  example  of  raised  "beach, 
some  10  ft.  above  present  sea-level,  is  to  be  seen. 

GREENOUGH,  GEORGE  BELLAS  (1778-1855).  English  geo- 
logist, was  born  in- London  on  the  i8th  of  January  1778.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  O7QS)  entered  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  but  never  graduated.  In  1708  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Gottingen  to  prosecute  legal  studies,  but  having 
attended  the  lectures  of  Blumcnbach  he  was  attracted  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and,  coming  into  the  possession  of  a 
fortune,  he  abandoned  law  and  devoted  his  attention  to  science. 
He  studied  mineralogy  at  Freiburg  under  Werner,  travelled  in 
various  parts' of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  and  worked  at 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  A  visit  to  Ireland  aroused 
deep  interest  in  political  questions,  and  he  was  in  1807  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Gat  ton,  continuing  to 
bold  his  seat  until  181 2.  Meanwhile  his  interest  in  geology 
increased,  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1807,  and  he  was  the  chief 
founder  with  others  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 1807. 
He  was  the  first  chairman  of  that  Society,  and  in  181 1,  when  it 
was  more  regularly  constituted,  he  was  the  first  president:  and 
in  this  capacity  he  served  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  and 
did  much  to  promote  the  advancement  of  geology.  In  1819 
he  published  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Geology,  a  work  which  was  useful  mainly  in  refuting  erroneous 
theories.  In  the  same  year  was  published  his  famous  Geological 
Map  of  England  and  Woks,  in  six  sheets;  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  issued  in  1839.  This  map  was  to  a  large  extent  based 
on  the  original  map  of  William  Smith;  but  much  new  informa- 
tion was  embodied.  In  1843  he  commenced  to  prepare  a  geo- 
logical map  of  India,  which  was  published  in  1854-  He  died  at 
Naples  on  the  2nd  of  April  1855. 

GREENOUGH,  HORATIO  (1805-1852),  American  sculptor, 
son  of  a  merchant,  was  born  at  Boston,  on  the  6th  of  September 
1805.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard,  but  he  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to  art,  and  in  the  autumn  of  182s  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  under  Thorwaldscn.  After  a  short 
visit  in  1826  to  Boston,  where  be  executed  busts  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  other  people  of  distinction,  he  returned  to  Italy  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Florence.  Here  one  of  his  first  com- 
missions was  from  James  Fcnimore  Cooper  for  a  group  of  Chant- 
ing Cherubs;  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  American  government 
to  execute  the  colossal  statue  of  Washington  for  the  national 
capital.  It  was  unveiled  in  1843,  and  was  really  a  fine  piece  of 
work  for  its  day;  but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  sharply 
criticized  as  unworthy  and  incongruous.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  received  a  second  government  commission  for  a  colossal 
group,  the  "  Rescue,"  intended  to  represent  the  conflict  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Indian  races.  In  1851  he  returned  to 
Washington  to  superintend  its  erection,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1852  he  was  attacked  by  brain  fever,  of  which  be  died  in  Somer- 
villc  near  Boston  on  the  i8th  of  December.  Among  other  works 
of  Grccnough  may  be  mentioned  a  bust  of  Lafayette,  the  Medora 
and  the  Venus  Victrix  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
Grecnough  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  wrote  well  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

See  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Memoir  of  Horatio  Greenough  (New  York, 

GREENOUGH,  JAMES  BRADSTREBT  (1833-1901),  American 
classical  scholar,  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  thc-4th  of  May 
1833.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1856,  studied  one  year  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  bar, 
and  practised  in  Marshall,  Michigan,  until  1865.  when  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard.  In  1873  he  became 
assistant  professor,  and  in  1883  professor  of  Latin,  a  post  which 
he  resigned  hardly  six  weeks  before  his  death  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  nth  of  October  1901.  Following  the 
lead  of  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses  («86o),  he  set  himself  to 
study  Latin  historical  syntax,  and  in  1870  published  Analysis 


of  the  Latin  Subjunctive,  a  brief  treatise,  privately  printed,  0! 
much  originality  and  value,  and  in  many  ways  coinciding  with 
Bert  hold  Delbruck's  Gebrauch  des  Conjunctns  and  Of>:ctxst  in 
Sanskrit  und  Grieckischen  (1871),  which,  however,  quite  over- 
shadowed the  Analysis.  In  1872  appeared  A  Latin  Gra**-^ 
for  Schools  and  Colleges,  founded  on  drmfcratipe  Gr***-"' 
by  Joseph  A.  Allen  and  James  B.  Greenough,  a  work  of  great 
critical  carefulness.  His  theory  of  cuiw-const  ructions  is  that 
adopted  and  developed  by  William  Gardner  Hale.  In  ifyt-itta 
Greenough  offered  the  first  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
philology  given  at  Harvard.  His  fine  abilities  for  advanced 
scholarship  were  used  outside  the  classroom  in  editing  the  Alles 
and  Greenough  Latin  Series  of  text-books,  all  hough  be  occa- 
sionally contributed  to  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  PhUtlogy 
(founded  in  t88o  and  endowed  at  his  instance  by  his  own  dam) 
papers  on  Latin  syntax,  prosody  and  etymology — a  subject 
on  which  he  planned  a  long  work — on  Roman  archaeology  sad 
on  Greek  religion  at  the  time  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  assisted 
largely  in  the  founding  of  Radchffc  College.  An  able  Engbs* 
scholar  and  an  excellent  etymologist,  he  collaborated  with 
Professor  George  L.  Kittredge  on  Words  and  their  Ways  n 
English  Spfrch  (tool),  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  a 
the  language.  He  wrote  clever  light  verse,  including  The  BU^l- 
birds,  a  comedietta,  first  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(vol.  xxxix.  1877);  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (1SS0),  a  pantomime 
adapted  from  Thackeray;  The  Queen  of  Hearts  (1885),  a  dramatic 
fantasia;  and  Old  King  Cole  (1880),  an  operetta. 

See  the  sketch  by  George  L.  Kittredge  in  Harvard  Statu*  « 
Classical  Philology,  vol.  ariv.  (1003),  pp.  1-17  (also  printed  ia  Honart 
Graduates'  Magazine,  vol.  X.,  Dec.  1901.  pp.  196-201). 

GREEN  RIBBON  CLUB,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  loosely 
combined  associations  which  met  from  time  to  time  in  Locdoa 
taverns  or  coffee-houses  for  political  purposes  in  the  17th  century. 
It  had  its  meeting-place  at  the  King's  Head  tavern  at  Chancery 
Lane  End,  and  was  therefore  known  as  the  "  King's  Head  Chth." 
It  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  1675  as  a  resort 
for  members  of  the  political  party  hostile  to  the  court,  and  as 
these  associates  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  their  hats  a  bow, 
or  "  bob,"  of  green  ribbon,  as  a  distinguishing  badge  usehJ 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  recognition  in  street  brawls,  the  name 
of  the  club  became  changed,  about  1679,  to  the  Green  Ribbon 
Club.  The  frequcntersof  the  club  were  tbeextreme  faction  of  the 
country  party,  the  men  who  supported  Titus  Oates,  and  wba 
were  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  Monmouth's  rebellio* 
Roger  North  tells  us  that  "  they  admitted  all  strangers  that  wot 
confidingly  introduced,  for  it  was  a  main  end  of  their  institutions 
to  make  proselytes,  especially  of  the  raw  estatcd  youth  rxwry 
come  to  town."  According  to  Dryden  (Absalom  and  Acktttfhd) 
drinking  was  the  chief  attraction,  and  tbe  members  talked  and 
organized  sedition  over  their  cups.  Thomas  Dangrrfield  sappbed 
the  court  with  a  list  of  forty-eight  members  of  tbe  Grces  Ribbtm 
Club  in  1679;  and  although  Oangerfield's  numerous  perjuries 
make  his  unsupported  evidence  worthless,  it  receives  confctna- 
tion  as  regards  several  names  from  a  list  given  to  James  Tk.  by 
Nathan  Wade  in  188s  (Harleian  MSS.  68451,  while  a  nasher 
of  more  eminent  personages  are  mentioned  in  The  Cehal,  a  satire 
published  in  1680,  as  also  frequenting  the  club.  From  these 
sources  it  would  appear  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  himself, 
and  statesmen  like  Halifax,  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham.  Maccsa- 
field,  Cavendish,  Bedford,  Grey  of  Warke,  Herbert  of  Cberbory. 
were  among  those  who  fraternized  at  tbe  King's  Head  Tama 
with  third-rate  writers  such  as  Scroop,  Mulgrave  and  SbadwcH. 
with  remnants  of  the  Cromwcllian  regime  like  Fakonbridgr. 
Henry  Ireton  and  Claypole,  with  such  profligates  as  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrik  and  Sir  Henry  Blount,  and  with  scoundrrb  of  tb» 
type  of  Dangerficld  and  Oates.  An  allusion  to  Danpririi 
notorious  among  his  otber  crimes  and  treacheries  for  a  sedisao 
paper  found  in  a  meal-tub,  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  deb 
in  The  Loyal  Subjects'  Litany,  one  of  the  innumerable  salines 
of  the  period,  in  which  occur  the  lines: 

"  From  the  dark-lanthorn  Plot.  an<1  the  Crrcn  Ribbon  Qa» 
From  brewing  sedition  in  a  sanctified  Tub, 
i-ioera  nos,  ucmxne. 
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The  club  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Whig  opposition  to  the 
court,  and  its  members  were  active  promoters  of  conspiracy  and 
sedition.  The  president  was  cither  Lord  Shaftesbury  or  Sir 
Robert  Peyton,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  who  afterwards  turned 
informer.  Tbc  Green  Ribbon  Club  served  both  as  a  debating 
society  and  an  intelligence  department  for  the  Whig  faction. 
Questions  under  discussion  in  parliament  were  here  threshed 
oat  by  the  members  over  their  tobacco  and  ale;  the  latest  news 
from  Westminster  or  the  city  was  retailed  in  the  tavern,  "  for 
some  or  others  were  continually  coming  and  going,"  says  Roger 
North,  "  to  import  or  export  news  and  stories."  Slander  of  the 
court  or  the  Tories  was  invented  in  the  club  and  sedulously 
spread  over  the  town,  and  measures  were  there  concerted  for 
pushing  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  or  for  promoting  the  pretensions 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  popular  credulity  as  to  Catholic 
outrages  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  stimulated  by  the 
scandalmongers  of  the  club,  whose  members  went  about  in  silk 
armour,  supposed  to  be  bullet  proof,  "  in  which  any  man  dressed 
up  was  as  safe  as  a  house,"  says  North,  "  for  it  was  impossible 
to  strike  him  for  laughing  ";  while  in  their  pockets,  '*  for  street 
and  crowd-work,"  they  carried  the  weapon  of  offence  invented 
by  Stephen  College  and  known  as  the  "  Protestant  Flail." 

The  genius  of  Shaftesbury  found  in  the  Green  Ribbon  Club 
the  means  of  constructing  the  first  systematized  political  organiza- 
tion in  England.  North  relates  that  "  every  post  conveyed 
the  news  and  talcs  legitimated  there,  as  also  the  malign  construc- 
tions of  all  the  good  actions  of  the  government,  especially  to 
r>lacc«.  where  elections  were  defending,  to  shaw  men's  characters 
into  fit  qualifications  to  be  chosen  or  rejected."  In  the  general 
election  of  January  and  February  1679  the  Whig  interest 
throughout  the  country  was  managed  and  controlled  by  a 
committee  sitting  at  the  club  in  Chancery  Lane.  The  club's 
organising  activity  was  also  notably  effective  in  the  agitation 
of  the  Petitioners  in  1679.  This  celebrated  movement  was 
engineered  from  the  Green  Ribbon  Gub  with  all  the  skill  and 
energy  of  a  modern  caucus.  The  petitions  were  prepared  in 
London  and  sent  down  to  every  part  of  the  country,  where  paid 
canvassers  took  them  from  house  to  house  collecting  signatures 
with  an  air  of  authority  that  made  refusal  difficult.  The  great 
"  pope  burning  "  processions  in  1680  and  1681 ,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  were  also  organized  by  the  club. 
They  ended  by  the  lighting  of  a  huge  bon-firc  in  front  of  the  club 
windows;  and  as  they  proved  an  effective  means  of  inflaming 
the  religious  passions  of  the  populace,  it  was  at  the  Green  Ribbon 
Club  that  the  mobUe  ndgus  first  received  the  nickname  of  "  the 
mob."  The  activity  of  the  club  was.  however,  short-lived. 
The  failure  to  carry  the  Exclusion  Bill,  one  of  the  favourite 
projects  of  the  faction,  was  a  blow  to  its  influence,  which  declined 
rapidly  after  the  flight  of  Shaftesbury,  the  confiscation  of  the 
city  of  London's  charter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Kye  House 
Plot,  in  which  many  of  its  members  were  implicated.  In  1685 
John  Ayloffe,  who  was  found  to  have  been  "  a  clubber  at  the 
King's  Head  Tavern  and  a  green- ri bo n  man,"  was  executed 
in  front  of  the  premises  on  the  spot  where  the  "  pope-burning  " 
ben- fires  bad  been  kindled;  and  although  the  tavern  was  still 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Green  Ribbon  Club 
which  made  it  famous  did  not  survive  the  accession  of  James  II. 
The  precise  situation  of  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  described  by 
North  as  "  over  against  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,"  was  at  tbc 
corner  of  Fleet  Street  and  Chancery  Lane,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
latter  thoroughfare. 

See  Sir  George  Sfeweu,  Tkt  Fir  it  Whig  (Scarborough,  1804), 
containing  an  illustration  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Club  and  a  pope- 
burning  procession;  Roger  North,  Examtu  (London,  1740); 
Anchitetl  Grey,  Debattt  of the  Houte  of  Commons.  1667-iftSi.  vol. 
viri.  (to  vols.,  London,  1769);  Sir  John  Bramston,  Autobiography 
(Camden  Soc.,  London,  1845).  (R.  J.  M.) 

GREENSAND,  in  geology,  tbc  name  that  has  been  applied  to 
no  fewer  than  three  distinct  members  of  the  Cretaceous  System, 
vis  the  Upper  Greensand  (sec  Gaclt),  the  Lower  Crccnsand 
and  the  to-called  Cambridge  Greensand,  a  local  phase  of  the  base 
of  tbe  Chalk  (?•?-)-    The  term  was  introduced  by  the  early 


exhibited  a  greenish  colour  on  account  of  the  1 
grains  of  the  green  mineral  glauconitc.  Until  the  fossils  of  these 
rocks  came  to  be  carefully  studied  there  was  much  confusion 
between  what  is  now  known  as  the  Upper  Greensand  (Sclbornian) 
and  the  Lower  Greensand.  Here  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  tbc  latter. 

Tbc  Lower  Greensand  was  first  examined  in  detail  by  W.  H. 
Fitton  (Q.J.G£.  iii.,  1847),  who,  in  1845,  had  proposed  the  name 
"  Vecline  "  for  tbe  formation.  The  name  was  revived  under  the 
form  "  Vectian "  in  1885  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  because, 
although  sands  and  sandstones  prevail,  the  green  colour  has 
often  changed  by  oxidation  of  tbe  iron  to  various  shades  of  red 
and  brown,  and  other  lithological  types,  clays  and  limestones 
represent  this  horizon  in  certain  areas.  The  Lower  Greensand 
is  typically  developed  in  the  Wealdcn  district,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Dorsetshire  about  Swanage,  and  it  appears  again 
beneath  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  Chalk  in  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
shire and  Bedfordshire,  and  thence  it  is  traceable  through 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  into  east  Yorkshire.  It  rests  conform- 
ably upon  the  Wealdcn  formation  in  the  south  of  England,  but 
it  is  clearly  separable  from  the  beds  beneath  by  the  occurrence 
of  marine  fossils,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  overlap 
of  the  Lower  Greensand  on  the  Weald  in  Wiltshire,  and  derived 
pebbles  are  found  in  the  basal  beds.  The  whole  scries  is  800  ft. 
thick  at  Athcrficld  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  thins  rapidly 
westward.  It  is  usually  clearly  marked  off  from  the  overlying 
Gault. 

In  the  Wealdcn  area  the  Lower  Greensand  has  been  sub- 
divided as  follows,  although  the  several  members  are  not  every- 
where recognizable:— 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Folkestone  Beds  (70-100  ft.)  .  Carstone  and  Sand  rock  scries. 
Sandgate  Beds  (75-100  ft.)    .  Ferruginous  Sands  (Shanklin  sands). 
Hythc  Bed*  (80-A00  ft.)  .    .  Ferruginous  Sands  (Walpcn  sands). 
Athcrficld  Clay  (20-90  ft  ).    .  Athcrficld  Clay. 

The  Athcrficld  Clay  is  usually  a  sandy  clay,  fossilifcrous.  The 
basal  portion,  5-6  ft.,  is  known  as  the  "  Perna  bed  "  from  the 
abundance  of  Perna  Mullet i\  other  fossils  are  Hoplitts  Dtihayaii, 
Esogyra  iinuala,  An<yt<xcras  Uathtsonianum.  The  Hythe  beds 
arc  intcrstratified  thin  limestones  and  sandstones;  the  former 
are  bluish-grey  in  colour,  compact  and  hard,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  quartz  and  glauconitc.  The  limestone  is  known 
locally  as  "rag  ";  the  Kentish  Rag  has  been  largely  employed 
as  a  building  stone  and  roadstone;  it  frequently  contains  layers 
of  chert  (known  as  Scvcnoaks  stone  near  that  town).  The  sandy 
portions  arc  very  variable;  the  stone  is  often  clayey  and  calcare- 
ous and  rarely  hard  enough  to  make  a  good  building  stone; 
locally  it  is  called  "  hassock  "  (or  Calkstonc).  The  two  stones 
are  well  exposed  in  the  Iguanodon  Quarry  near  Maidstone  (so 
called  from  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  that  reptile).  South- 
west of  Dorking  sandstone  and  grit  become  more  prevalent,  and 
it  is  known  there  as  "  Bargate  stone,"  much  used  around  Godal- 
ming.  Pulborough  stone  is  another  local  sandstone  of  the  Hythc 
beds.  Fuller's  earth  occurs  in  parts  of  this  formation  in 
Surrey.  The  Sandgate  beds,  mainly  dark,  argillaceous  sand  and 
clay,  are  well  developed  in  cast  Kent,  and  about  Midhurst, 
Pulborough  and  Petworth.  At  Nutfidd  the  celebrated  fuller's 
earth  deposits  occur  on  this  horizon;  it  is  also  found  near 
Maidstone,  at  Blctchinglcy  and  Red  Hill.  The  Folkestone  beds 
arc  light-coloured,  rathcrcoarsc  sands,  enclosing  layers  of  siliceous 
limestone  (Folkestone  stone)  and  chert;  a  phosphatic  bed  is  found 
near  the  top.  These  beds  are  well  seen  in  the  cliffs  at  Folkestone 
and  near  Rcigate.  At  Ightham  there  is  a  fine,  hard,  white  sand- 
stone along  with  a  green,  quartzitic  variety  (Ightham  stone).  In 
Sussex  the  limestone  and  chert  arc  usually  lacking,  but  a  fer- 
ruginous grit,  "  carstone,"  occurs  in  lenticular  masses  and  layers, 
which  is  used  for  road  metal  at  Pulborough,  Fittlcworth,  &c 

The  Lower  Greensand  usually  forms  picturesque,  healthy 
country,  as  about  Lcith  IM1,  Hindhcad,  Midhurst,  Petworth,  at 
Woburn,  or  at  Shanklin  and  Sandown  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight. 
Outside  the  southern  area  the  Lower  Greensand  is  represented  by 


E&fLsb  geologists  for  certain  sandy  rocks  which  frequently  I  the  Faringdoo  sponge-bearing  beds  in  Berkshire,  tbc  Sandy  and 
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Pot  ton  beds  in  Bedfordshire,  the  Sholovcr  iron  sands  of  Oxford- 
shire, the  sands  and  fuller's  earth  of  Woburn,  the  Leighton 
Buzzard  sands,  the  brick  clays  of  Snettisham,  and  perhaps  the 
Sandringharn  sands  of  Norfolk,  and  the  carstone  of  that  county 
and  Lincolnshire.  The  upper  ironstone,  limestone  and  clay  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Tealby  beds  appear  to  belong  to  this  horizon  along 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  Speeton  beds  of  Yorkshire.  The  sands 
of  the  Lower  Greensand  are  largely  cmplc  ycd  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  for  which  purpose  they  arc  dug  at  Aytcsford,  Godstonc, 
near  Reigate,  Hartshill,  near  Aylesbury  and  other  places;  the 
ferruginous  sand  is  worked  as  an  iron  ore  at  Seend. 

This  formation  is  continuous  across  the  channel  into  France, 
where  it  is  well  developed  in  Boulonnais.  According  to  the 
continental  classification  the  Athcrfield  Clay  is  equivalent  to  the 
Urgonian  or  Barrcmian;  the  Sandgatc  and  Hythc  beds  belong  to 
the  Aptian  (?.».);  while  the  upper  part  of  the  Folkestone  beds 
would  fall  within  the  lower  Albian  (?.».). 

See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey, ' 
(1875).  "  Geology  of  the  Me  of  Wight  "(2nd 
'  the  Isle  of  Purbcck" 


Geology  of  the  Weald" 
ded..  1880),  "Geology 
Record  0/  Excursions, 


(1898);  and  the 
'  0,1891).  0-A.H.) 

GREENSBORO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Guilford  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop. 
(1800)  3317,  (tooo)  10,035,  of  whom  40S6  were  negroes; 
(1010  census),  15,845.  Greensboro  is  served  by  several  lines 
of  the  Southern  railway.  It  is  situated  in  the  Piedmont  region 
of  the  state  and  has  an  excellent  climate.  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (1802)  for  girls;  of  the 
Greensboro  Female  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
chartered  in  1838  and  opened  in  1846),  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Deems  was  president  in  1850-1854,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
burning  of  its  buildings,  was  suspended  from  1863  to  1874;  and  of 
two  institutions  for  negroes — a  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  and  Bennett  Collcge(MethodistEpiscopal,co-cducalional, 
1873).  Another  school  for  negroes,  Immanucl  Lutheran  College 
(Evangelical  Lutheran,  co-educational),  was  opened  at  Concord, 
N.C.,  in  1003,  was  removed  to  Greensboro  in  1905,  and  in  1907 
was  established  at  Lutherville,  E.  of  Greensboro.  About  6  m.  W. 
of  Greensboro  is  Guilford  College  (co-educational;  Friends), 
founded  as  "  New  Garden  Boarding  School  "  in.  1837  and  re- 
chartered  under  its  present  name  in  1888.  Greensboro  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  St  Leo  hospital  and  a  large  auditorium.  It  is 
the  shipping-point  for  an  agricultural,  lumbering  and  trucking 
region,  among  whose  products  Indian  corn,  tobacco  and  cotton 
arc  especially  important;  is  an  important  insurance  centre;  has 
a  large  wholesale  trade;  and  has  various  manufactures,  including 
cotton  goods 1  (especially  blue  denim),  tobacco  and  cigars, 
lumber,  furniture,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  machinery,  foundry 
products  and  tcrra-cotta.  The  value  of  the  factory  products 
increased  from  $025,411  in  1000  to  $1,828,837  in  1005,  or  97  6%. 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Greensboro 
was  named  in  honour  of  General  Nathanacl  Greene,  who  on  the 
15th  of  March  1781  fought  with  Cornwallis  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  about  6  m.  N.W.  of  the  city,  where  there  is  now  a 
Battlc-Ground  Park  of  100  acres  (including  Lake  Wilfong);  this 
park  contains  a  Revolutionary  museum,  and  twenty-nine  monu- 
ments, including  a  Colonial  Column,  an  arch  (1006)  in  memory 
of  Brig  -General  Francis  Nash  (1720-1777),  of  North  Carolina, 
who  died  in  October  17  77  of  wounds  received  at  Gcrmantown,  and 
Davidson  Arch  (1005), in  honour  of  William  Lee  Davidson  (1746- 
1781),  a  brigadier-general  of  North  Carolina  troops,  who  was  killed 
at  Catawba  and  in  whose  honour  Davidson  College,  at  Davidson, 
N.C.,  was  named.  Greensboro  was  founded  and  became  the 
county-seat  in  1808,  was  organized  as  a  town  in  1829,  and  was 
first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870. 

•  One  of  the  first  cotton  mills  in  the  South  and  probably  the 
first  in  this  state  was  established  at  Greensboro  in  1832.  It  closed 
about  20  years  afterwards,  and  in  1889  new  mill*  were  built.  Three 
very  large  mills  were  built  in  the  decade  after  1895,  and  three  mill 
villages.  Proximity,  Revolution  and  White  Oak,  named  from  these 
three  mills,  lie  immediately  N.  of  the  city;  in  1908  their  population 
was  estimated  at  8000.    The  owner*  of  thrie  mills  mAintain  schools 

village*. 


GREENSBURG,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  31  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  4202;  (1000)  6508  (484  foreign-born);  (1910)  5420. 
It  is  served  by  two  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway.  It  is  aa 
important  coal  centre,  and  manufactures  engines,  iron  and  brass 
goods,  flour,  lumber  and  bricks.  In  addition  to  its  public  school 
system,  it  has  several  private  schools,  including  St  Mary's 
Academy  and  St  Joseph's  Academy,  both  Roman  Catholic.  About 
3  m.  N.E.  of  what  is  now  Greensburg  stood  the  village  of  Hanna's 
Town,  settled  about  1770  and  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  13th  of  July  1782;  here  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  court  held  west  of  the  Aucghanies  opened  00 
the  6th  of  April  1773,  and  the  county  courts  continued  to  be  held 
here  until  1787.  Greensburg  was  settled  in  1784-1785. 
diatcly  after  the  opening  of  the  state  road,  not  fi 
followed  by  General  John  Forbes  onhis  march  to  Fort  i 
in  1758;  it  was  made  the  county-seat  in  1787,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1799.  In  1905  the  boroughs  of  Ludwick  (pop.  in  1900, 
001),  East  Greensburg  (1050),  and  South-cast  Greensburg  (620) 
were  merged  with  Greensburg. 

See  John  N.  Boucher's  History  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
(3  vols.,  New  York,  1906). 

GREENSHANK.  one  of  the  largest  of  the  birds 
known  as  sandpipers,  the  Tetanus  tlotiis  of  most  1 
writers.  Some  exercise  of  the  imagination  is  however  needed  to 
see  in  the  dingy  olive-coloured  legs  of  this  species  a  justification 
of  the  English  name  by  which  it  goes,  and  the  application  of  that 
name,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  Pennant,  was  probably  by  stay 
of  distinguishing  it  from  two  allied  but  perfectly  distinct  species 
of  Totanus  (  T.  calidrii  and  T./uscus)  having  red  legs  and  usually 
called  redshanks.  The  greensbank  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  in  winter  it  wanders  far  to  the  south, 
and  occurs  regularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  India  and 
thence  throughout  the  Indo-Malay  Archipelago  to  Australia. 
It  has  also  been  recorded  from  North  America,  but  its  appearance 
there  must  be  considered  accidental.  Almost  as  bulky  as  a 
woodcock,  it  is  of  a  much  more  slender  build,  and  its  long  legs 
and  neck  give  it  a  graceful  appearance,  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  activity  of  its  actions.  Disturbed  from  the  moor  or  marsh, 
where  it  has  its  nest,  it  rises  swiftly  into  the  air,  conspicuous 
by  its  white  back  and  rump,  and  uttering  shrill  cries  flies  round 
the  intruder.  It  will  perch  on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree, 
if  a  tree  be  near,  to  watch  his  proceedings,  and  the  cock  exhibits 
all  the  astounding  gesticulations  in  which  the  males  of  so  many 
other  Limkolae  indulge  during  the  breeding-season — with 
certain  variations,  however,  that  arc  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
breeds  in  no  small  numbers  in  the  Hebrides,  and  parts  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  from  Argyllshire  to  Sutherland,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  elevated  or  more  northern  districts  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  probably  also  thence  to  Kam- 
chatka. In  North  America  it  is  represented  by  two  species, 
Totanus  scmipalmatus  and  T.  mdanoteucus,  there  called  wuicts, 
telltales  or  tattlers,  which  in  general  habits  resemble  the  green- 
sha  nk  of  the  Old  World.  ( A.  N  ) 

GREENVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Washington 
county,  Mississippi,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  75  m.  N.  of  Vicksburg.  Pop.  (1890)  6658;  (1000) 
7642  (4987  negroes);  (1910)  9610.  Greenville  is  served  by  the 
Southern  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  railways,  and  by 
various  passenger  and  freight  steamboat  lines  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Yazoo  Delta,  a  rich 
cotton-producing  region,  and  its  industries  are  almost  exclusively 
connected  with  that  staple.  There  are  large  warehouses,  com- 
presses and  gins,  extensive  cotton-sced  oil  works  and  sawmills. 
Old  Greenville,  about  1  m.  S.  of  the  present  site,  was  the  county 
scat  of  Jefferson  county  until  1825  (when  Fayette  succeeded  it), 
and  later  became  the  county-seat  of  Washington  county.  Much 
of  the  old  town  caved  into  the  river,  and  during  the  Civil  War  it 
was  burned  by  the  Federal  forces  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Memphis.  The  present  site  was  then  adopted.  The  town  of 
Greenville  was  incorporated  in  1870;  in  1886  it  was  chartered 
as  a  city. 
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GREENVILLE* a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Darke  county, 
Ohio.  U.S.A.,  on  Greenville  Creek,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Dayton. 
Pop.  (1900)  5501;  (1910)  6237.  It  is  served  by  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern 
railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  railways.  It  is  situated 
about  iojo  ft.  above  sca-lcvel  and  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  large 
arid  fertile  agricultural  district,  producing  cereals  and  tobacco. 
It  manufactures  lumber,  foundry  products,  canned  goods  and 
creamery  products  and  has  grain  elevators  and  tobacco  ware- 
houses. In  the  city  is  a  Carnegie  library,  and  3  m.  distant  there 
is  a  county  Children's  Home  and  Infirmary  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Greenville  occupies  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  and  of  Fort  Greenville  (built  by  General 
Anthony  Wayne  in  1793  and  burned  in  1796).  Here,  on  the 
3rd  of  August  179s,  General  Wayne,  the  year  after  his  victory 
over  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Timbers,  concluded  with  them  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Indians  agreeing  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  ceding  to  the  United  States  a  considerable  portion 
of  Ohio  and  a  number  of  small  tracts  In  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  (including  the  sites  of  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Defiance, 
Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Peoria  and  Chicago),  and  the 
United  States  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  Indians  $30,000  worth  of 
goods  immediately  and  an  annuity  of  goods,  valued  at  $0500, 
for  ever.  The  tribes  concerned  were  the  Wyandots,  the  Dela- 
ware*, the  Shawnees,  the  Ouawas,  the  Chippewas,  the  Potlawa- 
t omits,  the  Miamis,  the  Weeas,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Piankashas, 
the  Kaskaskias  and  the  Eel-river  tribe  Tecumseh  lived  at 
Greenville  from  1805  to  1809,  and  a  second  Indian  treaty  was 
negotiated  there  in  July  1814  by  General  W.  H  Harrison  and 
Lewis  Caas,  by  which  the  Wyandots,  the  Dela  wares,  the  Shawnees. 
the  (Ohio)  Senccas  and  the  Miamis  agreed  to  aid  the  United 
States  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  first  permanent  white 
settlement  of  Greenville  was  established  in  1808  and  the  town 
was  laid  out  in  the  same  year  It  was  made  the  county-seat  of 
the  newly  erected  county  in  1809,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1838  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1887. 

GREENVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Greenville 
county,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Reedy  river,  about  140  m. 
N.W  of  Columbia,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1800) 
8607;  (1900)  1 1 ,860,  of  whom  $414  were  negroes;  (1910,  cen- 
sus) 15.741-  It  »  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Greenville  & 
Knoxville  and  the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  railways. 
It  lies  976  ft.  above  sea-level,  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  its  climate  and  scenery  attracting  summer  visitors. 
It  is  in  an  extensive  cotton-growing  and  cotton-manufacturing 
district.  Greenville's  chief  interest  is  in  cotton,  but  it  has 
various  other  manufactures,  including  carriages,  wagons,  iron 
and  fertilizers.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  products  of  the 
city  in  190s  was  $1,676,774,  an  increase  of  73-5%  since  1900. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  Furraan  University,  Chicora  College  for 
girls  (1893;  Presbyterian),  and  Greenville  Female  College  (1854; 
Baptist),  which  in  1 907-1008  had  379  students,  and  which, 
besides  the  usual  departments,  has  a  conservatory  of  music, 
a  school  of  art,  a  school  of  expression  and  physical  culture  and 
a  kindergarten  normal  training  school.  Furman  University 
(Baptist;  opened  in  1852)  grew  out  of  the  "  Furman  Academy 
and  Theological  Institution,"  opened  at  Edgefield,  S.C ,  in  1877, 
and  named  in  honour  of  Richard  Furman  (1755-182$),  a  well- 
known  Baptist  clergyman  of  South  Carolina,  whose  son,  James 
C.  Furman  (1809-1891),  was  long  president  of  the  University. 
In  1 907-1 908  the  university  had  a  faculty  of  15  and  250  students, 
of  whom  101  were  in  the  Furman  Fitting  School.  Greenville 
was  laid  out  in  1797,  was  originally  known  as  Pleasantburg  and 
was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1868. 

GREENVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hunt  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Sabine  river.  48  m. 
N.E.  of  Dallas.  Pop.  (1900)  6800,  of  whom  114  were  foreign- 
born  and  1751  were  negroes;  (1910)  885a  It  is  served  by  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  St  Louis  South-W  estern  and  the 
Texas  Midland  railways.  It  is  an  important  cotton  market, 
has  gins  and  compresses,  a  large  cotton  seed  oil  refinery, 
and  other  manufactories,  and  is  a  trade  centre  for  a  rich  agri- 
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cultural  district.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its  electnc -lighting 
plant.  It  is  the  seat  of  Burleson  College  (Baptist),  founded  in 
1893,  and  1  m.  from  the  city  limits,  in  the  village  of  Peniel 
(pop.  1908,  about  500),  a  community  of  "  Holiness  "  people,  are 
the  Texas  Holiness  University  (1898),  a  Holiness  orphan  asylum 
and  a  Holiness  press.  Greenville  was  settled  in  1844,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1875.  In  1907  the  Texas  legislature 
granted  to  the  city  a  new  charter  establishing  a  commission 
government  similar  to  that  of  Galveston. 

GREENWICH,  a  township  of  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  part  of  the 
stale,  about  28  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  City.  It  contains  a  borough 
of  the  same  name  and  the  villages  of  Cos  Cob,  Riverside  and 
Sound  Beach,  all  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railway;  the  township  has  steamboat  and  electric  railway 
connexions  with  New  York  City.  Pop.  of  the  township  (1900) 
12,172,  of  whom  3271  were  foreign-born;  (1910)  16,463;  of 
the  borough  (1910)  38S6.  Greenwich  is  a  summer  resort, 
principally  for  New  Yorkers.  Among  the  residents  have  been 
Edwin  Thomas  Booth,  John  Henry  Twachtman,  the  landscape 
painter,  and  Henry  Osborne  Havcmeycr  (1847-1907),  founder 
of  the  American  Sugar  Company.  There  are  several  finechurches 
in  the  township;  of  one  in  Sound  Beach  the  Rev.  William  H.  H. 
Murray  (1840-1004),  called  "  Adirondack  Murray,"  from  his 
Camp  Life  in  Ike  Adirondack  Mountains  (186S),  was  once  pastor. 
In  the  borough  are  a  public  library,  Greenwich  Academy  (1827; 
co-educational),  the  Brunswick  School  for  boys  (1901),  with 
which  Beits  Academy  of  Stamford  was  united  in  1908,  and  a 
hospital.  The  principal  manufactures  are  belting,  woollens, 
tinners'  hardware,  iron  and  gasolene  motors.  Oysters  are  shipped 
from  Greenwich.  The  first  settlers  came  from  the  New  Haven 
Colony  in  1640;  but  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  explora- 
tion of  Long  Island  Sound  by  Adrian  Blok  in  t6i4,  laid 
claim  to  Greenwich,  and  as  New  Haven  did  nothing  to  assist 
the  settlers,  they  consented  to  union  with  New  Netherland  in 
1642.  Greenwich  then  became  a  Dutch  manor.  By  a  treaty 
of  1650.  which  fixed  the  boundary  between  New  Netherland  and 
the  New  Haven  Colony,  the  Dutch  relinquished  their  claim  to 
Greenwich,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  refused  to  submit 
to  the  New  Haven  Colony  until  October  1656.  Six  years  later 
Greenwich  was  one  of  the  first  towns  of  the  New  Haven  Colony 
to  submit  to  Connecticut.  The  township  suffered  severely 
during  the  War  of  Independence  on  account  of  the  frequent 
quartering  of  American  troops  within  its  borders,  the  depreda- 
tions of  bands  of  lawless  men  after  the  occupation  of  New  York 
by  the  British  in  1778  and  its  invasion  by  the  British  in  1779 
(February  25)  and  1781  (December  5).  There  was  also  a  strong 
loyalist  sentiment.  On  the  old  post-road  in  Greenwich  is  the 
inn,  built  about  1729,  at  which  Israel  Putnam  was  surprised  in 
February  1779  by  a  force  under  General  Tryon;  according  to 
tradition  he  escaped  by  riding  down  a  flight  of  steep  stone  steps. 
The  inn  was  purchased  in  1901  by  the  Daughtcrsof  the  American 
Revolution,  who  restored  it  and  made  it  a  Putnam  Memorial. 
The  township  government  of  Greenwich  was  instituted  in  the 
colonial  period.  The  borough  of  Greenwich  was  incorporated  in 
1858. 

Sec  D.M.  Mead.  History  of  Ike  Town  of  GrtenvuhQit-w  York,  1857). 

GREENWICH,  a  south-eastern  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Thames,  E.  by 
Woolwich,  S.  by  Lewisham  and  W.  by  Deptford.  Pop.  (1901) 
95,770.  Area,  3851-7  acres.  It  has  a  river-frontage  of  4}  m., 
the  Thames  making  two  deep  bends,  enclosing  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
on  the  north  and  a  similar  peninsula  on  the  Greenwich  side. 
Greenwich  is  connected  with  Poplar  on  the  north  shore  by  the 
Greenwich  tunnel  (1902),  for  fool-passengers,  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
(Cubilt  Town),  and  by  ihe  Black  wail  Tunnel  (1897)  for  street 
traffic,  crossing  to  a  point  between  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  (see  Porta*).  The  main  thoroughfares  from  W.  to  E. 
are  Woolwich  and  Shooter's  Hill  Roads,  the  second  representing 
the  old  high  road  through  Kent,  the  Roman  Watling  Street. 
Greenwich  is  first  noticed  in  the  reign  of  Ethclred,  when  it  was 
a  station  of  the  Danish  fleet  (101 1-1014). 
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The  most  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  hospital  and  the 
observatory  Greenwich  Hospital,  as  it  is  still  called,  became 
in  1873  a  Royal  Naval  College.  Upon  it  or  its  site  centre  nearly 
all  the  historical  associations  of  the  place.  The  noble  buildings, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  wharves  adjacent  and  opposite 
to  it,  make  a  striking  picture,  standing  on  the  low  river-bank  with 
a  background  formed  by  the  wooded  elevation  of  Greenwich 
Park.  They  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  royal  palace  called 
Greenwich  House,  which  was  a  favourite  royal  residence  as 
early  as  1300,  but  was  granted  by  Henry  V  to  Thomas  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Exeter,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  largely  improved  the  property  and  named  it 
Platen  tia.  It  did  not  revert  to  the  crown  till  his  death  in  1447 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  here  Edward  VI.  died.  The  building  was  enlarged 
by  Edward  IV.,  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  it  one  of  his  chief 
residences,  by  James  I.  and  by  Charles  I.,  who  erected  the 
"  Queen's  House  "  for  Henrietta  Maria.  The  tenure  of  land 
from  the  crown  "  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  "  became  at 
this  time  a  recognized  formula,  and  occurs  in  a  succession  of 
American  colonial  charters  from  those  of  Virginia  in  1606,  i6oq 
and  161 1  to  that  of  New  Jersey  in  1674-  Along  with  other  royal 
palaces  Greenwich  was  at  the  Revolution  appropriated  by  the 
Protector,  but  it  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  by  whom  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  west  wing  of 
the  present  hospital  was  erected  as  part  of  an  extensive  design 
which  was  not  further  carried  out.  In  its  unfinished  state  it 
was  assigned  by  the  patent  of  William  and  Mary  to  certain  of 
the  great  officers  of  state,  as  commissioners  for  its  conversion 
into  a  hospital  for  seamen;  and  it  was  opened  as  such  in  1705. 
The  building  consists  of  four  blocks.  Behind  a  terrace  860  ft. 
in  length,  stretching  along  the  river  side,  are  the  buildings 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  from  Inigo  Jones's  designs,  and 
in  that  of  Queen  Anne  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  behind  these  buildings  are  on  the  west  those  of  King  William 
and  on  the  east  those  of  Queen  Mary,  both  from  Wren's  design*. 
In  the  King  William  range  is  the  painted  hall.  Here  in  1806  the 
remains  of  Nelson  by  in  state  before  their  burial  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thornbill  with  various  emblematic  devices,  and  it  is  bung  with 
portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  admirals  and  paintings  of 
the  chief  naval  baltlesof  England.  In  the  Queen  Anne  range  is 
the  Royal  Naval  Museum,  containing  models,  relics  of  Nelson 
and  of  Franklin,  and  other  objects.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal 
quadrangle  of  the  hospital  there  is  a  statue  of  George  II.  by 
Rysbrack,  sculptured  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble  taken  from 
the  French  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke.  In  the  upper  quad- 
rangle is  a  bust  of  Nelson  by  Chantrey,  and  there  are  various 
other  memorials  and  relics.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  was 
in  some  measure  rebuilt  in  181 1.  and  the  present  chapel  was 
erected  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1779.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  hospital  were  increased  at  various  periods  from 
bequests  and  forfeited  estates.  Formerly  2700  retired  seamen 
were  boarded  within  it,  and  5000  or  6000  others,  Called  out- 
pensioncrs,  received  stipends  at  various  rates  out  of  its  funds; 
but  in  1865  an  act  was  passed  empowering  the  Admiralty  to 
grant  liberal  pensions  in  lieu  of  food  and  lodging  to  such  of  the 
inmates  as  were  willing  to  quit  the  hospital,  and  in  i860  another 
act  was  passed  making  tbeir  leaving  on  these  conditions  com- 
pulsory. It  was  then  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  the  Infirmary  being  granted 
to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society.  Behind  the  College  is  the 
Royal  Hospital  School,  where  1000  boys,  sons  of  petty  officers 
and  seamen,  are  boarded. 

To  the  south  of  the  hospital  is  Greenwich  Park  (185  acres), 
lying  high,  and  commanding  extensive  views  over  London,  the 
Thames  and  the  plain  of  Essex.  It  was  enclosed  by  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  laid  out  by  Charles  II.,  and  contains 
a  fine  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts  planted  in  his  time.  In  it  is 
situated  the  Royal  Observatory,  built  in  1675  for  the  advance- 
ment of  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy.  From  it  the  exact 
time  is  conveyed  each  day  at  one  o'clock  by  dectric  signal  to 


the  chief  towns  throughout  the  coon  try;  British  and  the  majority 
of  foreign  geographers  reckon  longitude  from  its  mendiai  A 
standard  clock  and  measures  are  seen  at  the  entrance.  A  rev 
building  was  completed  in  1S09.  the  magnetic  pavilioc  Irrcg 
some  400  yds.  to  the  east,  so  placed  to  avoid  the  disiurbacce 
of  instruments  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  iron  neo  n 
the  principal  building.  South  of  the  park  lies  the  open  connoa 
of  Blackheath,  mainly  within  the  borough  of  Lewisham.  and  a 
the  east  the  borough  includes  the  greater  part  of  Woohrics 
Common 

At  Greenwich  an  annual  banquet  of  cabinet  ministers,  knows 
as  the  whitebait  dinner,  formerly  took  place.  This  ceremony 
arose  out  of  a  dinner  held  annually  at  Dagenham.  on  the  Essex 
shore  of  the  Thames,  by  the  commissioners  for  enginermg 
works  earned  out  there  in  1705-17  jo— a  remarkable  achievement 
for  this  period — to  save  the  lowlands  from  flooding  To  oae  of 
these  dinners  Pitt  was  invited,  and  was  subsequently  •crom- 
panied  by  some  of  bis  colleagues.  Early  in  the  loth  century  dte 
venue  of  the  dinner,  which  had  now  become  a  ministerial  fsncuon. 
was  transferred  to  Greenwich,  and  though  at  first  not  ata*? 
held  here,  was  later  celebrated  regularly  at  the  "  Ship,"  as 
hotel  of  ancient  foundation,  dosed  in  100&.  The  faasqat! 
continued  till  1868,  was  revived  in  1874-  iSSo.  tad  was  bekJ  far 
the  last  time  in  1894. 

The  parish  church  of  Greenwich,  in  Church  Street,  b  dedicated 
to  St  Alpbege,  archbtshop,  who  was  martyred  here  by  the 
Danes  in  1017  In  the  church  Wolie,  who  died  at  Quebec 
(<759)>  and  Tallis,  the  musician,  are  buried.  A  modem  staiaed- 
glass  window  commemorates  Wolfe. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Greenwich  returns  one  member- 
Two  burgesses  were  returned  in  1577,  but  it  was  not  again  repre- 
sented till  the  same  privilege  was  conferred  on  it  in  ify- 
Thc  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  five  aldermen  and 
thirty  councillors. 

GREENWOOD.  FREDERICK  (1830-1909).  English  jouroahst 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  April  1830.  He  was  ooe  of  three 
brothers — the  others  being  James  and  Charles — who  aO  pried 
reputation  as  journalists.  Frederick  started  life  in  a  pntritg 
house,  but  at  an  early  age  began  to  write  in  periodicals-  Is 
1853  he  contributed  a  sketch  of  Napoleon  III.  to  a  volume 
called  The  Napeieom  Dynasty  (snd  ed.,  1855).  He  abo  wrote 
several  novels:  The  Loves  ef  am  Afotketary  (1S54).  Tie  Ptih 
of  Roses  (1859)  and  (with  his  brother  James)  Under  a  Cad 
(i860).  To  the  second  number  of  the  ComkiO  Mc(«sunt  he 
contributed  "  An  Essay  without  End,"  and  this  led  to  an  ir :*> 
duct  ion  to  Thackeray.  In  1867,  when  Thackeray  resigned  (he 
editorship  of  the  Comhill,  Greenwood  became  joint  editor  whb 
G  H.  Lewes.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  sole  editor,  a  pot 
which  he  held  until  1868.  While  at  the  CernkiU  be  wrote  aa 
article  in  which  he  suggested,  to  some  extent,  bow  Thackeray 
might  have  intended  to  conclude  his  unfinished  wort  Leta 
Duval,  and  in  its  pages  appeared  Martini  DneaTs  Huzn. 
Greenwood's  most  ambitious  work  of  fiction,  published  is 
volume  form  in  1864.  At  that  time  Greenwood  had  concevTd 
the  idea  of  an  evening  newspaper,  which,  while  comaimtr  *  i3 
the  news  proper  to  an  evening  journal,"  should,  for  the  bob 
part,  be  made  up  "  of  original  articles  upon  the  many  tfcn^s 
which  engage  the  thoughts,  or  employ  the  energies,  or  aaia* 
the  leisure  of  mankind."  Public  affairs,  literature  and  sr., 
"  and  all  the  influences  which  strengthen  or  dissipate  society  * 
were  to  o*  oiicuvvM  in  men  wno^c  ir.acpenk>T.,ce  ana  autTionij 
were  equally  unquestionable.  Canning's  Ami- J  ami**  ami  the 
Saturday  Review  of  1864  were  the  joint  models  Greenwood  had 
before  him.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  Mr  George  Smith  and 
the  Pall  Mall  Catette  (so  named  after  Thackeray's  iraagiaary 
paper  in  Pendcnnis)  was  launched  in  February  1865,  wish 
Greenwood  as  editor.  Within  a  few  yean  be  had  cose  w 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  affairs.  His  views  sotorrtal 
rapidly  ripened  from  what  was  described  as  philosophy:  Liinxl 
ism  into  Conservatism.  No  minister  in  Great  Britain.  Mi 
Gladstone  declared,  ever  had  a  more  able,  a  more  walons. » 
more  effective  supporter  for  his  policy  than  Lord  Beacoasa*id 
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had  in  Greenwood.  It  was  on  the  suggestion  of  Greenwood 
that  Beaconsbcld  purchased  in  1875  the  Suez  Canal  shares  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail;  the  British  government  being  ignorant,  until 
informed  by  Greenwood,  that  the  shares  were  for  sale  and  likely 
to  be  bought  by  France.  It  was  characteristic  of  Greenwood 
that  be  declined  to  publish  the  news  of  the  purchase  of  the  shares 
in  the  Pall  Mall  before  the  official  announcement  was  made. 

Early  in  1&80  the  Pall  Mall  changed  owners,  and  the  new 
proprietor  required  it  to  support  Liberal  policy.  Greenwood 
at  once  resigned  his  editorship,  but  in  May  a  new  paper,  the 
St  J  times' i  Gasette,  was  started  for  him  by  Mr  Henry  Hurts 
Gibbs  (afterwards  Lord  Aldenham),  and  Greenwood  proceeded 
to  carry  on  in  it  the  tradition  which  he  had  established  in  the 
Pdl  Mail.  At  the  St  James's  Greenwood  remained  for  ova- 
eight  years,  continuing  to  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon 
political  affairs,  notably  as  a  pungent  critic  of  the  Gladstone 
Administration  (18S0-1S85)  and  an  independent  supporter  of 
Lard  Salisbury.  His  connexion  with  the  paper  ceased  in  August 
t&SS,  owing  to  disagreements  with  the  new  proprietor,  Mr  E. 
Steinkopff,  who  had  bought  the  St  James's  at  Greenwood's 
own  suggestion.  In  January  1891  Greenwood  brought  out  a 
weekly  review  which  he  named  the  Anti-Jacobin.  It  failed, 
r,  to  gain  public  support,  the  last  number  appearing  in 
1892.  In  iSqj  he  published  The  Lover's  Lexicon  and 
in  1894  Imagination  in  Dreams.  He  continued  to  express  his 
views  on  political  and  social  questions  in  contributions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  writing  frequently  in  the  Westminster 
Cattle,  the  Pall  Hall,  Blackwood,  the  CornhUl,  &c.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  his  political  views  reverted  in  some  respects 
to  the  Liberalism  of  his  early  days. 

I  words  of  George  Meredith  "  Greenwood  was  not  only  a 
he  had  a  statesman's  head.  The  national 
:  always  urgent  at  his  heart."  He  was  remarkable 
foe  securing  for  his  papers  the  services  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  day,  and  for  the  gift  of  recognizing  merit  in  new  writers, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Richard  Jeffries  and  J.  M.  Barrie.  His 
instinct  for  capacity  in  others  was  as  sure  as  was  his  journalistic 
judgment.  In  1005,  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday,  a 
dinner  was  given  in  his  honour  by  leading  statesmen,  journalists, 
and  men  of  letters  (with  John  Morley — who  had  succeeded  him 
as  editor  of  the  /'.://  MJI  -in  the  chair).  In  May  1907  he 
contributed  to  Blackvood  an  article  on  "  The  New  Journalism," 
in  which  be  drew  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new 
which  the  work  of  a  newspaper  writer  is  con- 
He  died  st  Sydenham  on  the  14th  of  December  1900. 
See  Honouring  Frederick  Greenwood,  being  a  report  of  the  speeches 
it  the  dinner  on  the  8th  of  April  1905  (London,  privately  printed, 
1905);  "  Birth  and  Infancy  of  the  Pall  Matt  Gazelle"  an  article 
contributed  by  Greenwood  to  the  Pall  Mall  of  the  14th  of  April 
1897;  "The  Blowing  of  the  Trumpet  "  in  the  introduction  to  the 
St  James's  (May  it.  1880);  obituary  notices  in  the  Athenaeum 
(Dec-  25.  1909)  and  The  Times  (Dec.  17,  1909). 

JOHN  (d.  1593).  English  Puritan  and 
:  (the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown),  entered 
a  sizar  at  Corpus  Chrisli  College.  Cambridge,  on  the  18th  of 
March  1577-1578,  and  commenced  B.A.  1581.  Whether  he  was 
directly  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Robert  Browne  (q.v.), 
a  graduate  of  the  same  college,  is  uncertain;  in  any  case  he  held 
strong  Puritan  opinions,  which  ultimately  led  him  to  Separatism 
of  the  most  rigid  type.  In  1581  he  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Rich, 
at  Rochford,  Essex.  At  some  unspecified  lime  he  bad  been 
made  deacon  by  John  Aylmcr,  bishop  of  London,  and  priest 
by  Thomas  Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  but  ere  long  he  re- 
nounced this  ordination  as  "  wholly  unlawful."  Details  of  the 
next  few  years  are  lacking;  but  by  1586  he  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  London  Separatists,  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
had  been  imprisoned  at  various  times  since  1567.  Greenwood 
was  arrested  early  in  October  1586,  and  the  following  May  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  default 
of  bail  for  conformity.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  some 
controversial  tracts  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow  prisoner 
Henry  Barrowe  (q.t.).  He  is  understood  to  have  been  at  liberty 
in  the  autumn  0/1588;  but  this  may  have  been  merely  "  the 
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liberty  of  the  prison."  However,  he  was  certainly  at  large  in 
September  1597,  when  be  was  elected  "teacher"  of  the 
Separatist  church.  Meanwhile  he  had  written  (1590)  "An 
Answer  to  George  Gifford's  pretended  Defence  of  Read  Prayers." 
On  the  5th  of  December  he  was  again  arrested;  and  the  following 
March  was  tried,  together  with  Barrowe,  and  condemned  to 
death  on  a  charge  of  "  devising  and  circulating  seditious  books." 
After  two  respites,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  he  was  hanged 
on  the  6th  of  April  1503. 

Authorities. — H.  M.  Dexter,  Congregationaliim  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years;  The  England  and  Holland  of  the  Ptlgrimi; 
F.  J.  Powickc.  Henry  Barrowe  and  the  F.xiled  Church  of  Amtlerdam; 
B.  Brook.  Lives  of  the  Puritans;  C.  H.  Cooper,  Athena*  Canta- 
brigienses,  vol.  ii. 

GREG.  WILLIAM  RATHBONB  (1809-1881),  English  essayist, 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  was  born  at  Manchester  in  1809.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  for  a  lime  managed 
a  mill  of  his  father's  at  Bury,  and  in  1832  began  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  entered  with  ardour  into  the  struggle  for 
free  trade,  and  obtained  in  1842  the  prize  offered  by  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  for  the  best  essay  on  "  Agriculture  and  the 
Corn  Laws."  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  political,  economi- 
cal and  theological  speculations  to  give  undivided  attention  to 
bis  business,  which  he  gave  up  in  1850  to  devote  himself  to  writing. 
His  Creed  of  Christendom  was  published  in  1 851,  and  in  1852  he 
contributed  no  less  than  twelve  articles  to  four  leading  quarterlies. 
Disraeli  praised  him;  Sir  George  Corncwall  Lewis  bestowed 
a  Commissionership  of  Customs  upon  him  in  1856;  and  in  1864 
he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Office.  Besides 
contributions  to  periodicals  he  produced  several  volumes  of 
essays  on  political  and  social  philosophy.  The  general  spirit 
of  these  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  two  of  the  best  known, 
The  Enigmas  of  Life  (1872)  and  Rocks  Ahead  (1874).  They 
a  reaction  from  the  high  hopes  of  ihc  author's  youth, 
e  legislation  was  assumed  to  be  a  remedy  for  every 
public  ill.  Greg  was  a  man  of  deep  moral  earnestness  of  character 
and  was  interested  in  many  philanthropic  works.  He  .died  at 
Wimbledon  on  the  15th  of  November  1881.  His  brother, 
K 1  hurt  Hyde  Greg  (1795-1875),  was  an  economist  and 
antiquary  of  some  distinction.  Another  brother,  Samuel  Greg 
(1804-1S76),  became  well  known  in  Lancashire  by  his  philan- 
thropic efforts  on  behalf  of  the  working-people.  Percy  Greg 
(1836-1889),  son  of  William  Rathbonc  Greg,  also  wrote,  like  his 
father,  on  politics,  but  his  views  were  violently  reactionary. 
His  History  of  the  United  States  to  Ike  Reconstruction  of  Ike  Union 
(1887)  is  a  polemic  rather  than  a  history. 

GREGARINES  (mod.  Lat.  Gregnrina,  from  gregarius,  collecting 
in  a  flock  or  herd,  grex)  a  large  and  abundant  order  of  Sporozoa 
Eclospora,  in  which  a  very  high  degree  of  morphological  special- 
ization and  cytological  differentiation  of  the  cell-body  is  f rcqui-nt  ly 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life-cycle  is,  in  general,  fairly 
simple.  Other  principal  characters  which  distinguish  Grcgarincs 
from  allied  Sporozoan  parasites  arc  as  follows: — The  fully- 
grown  adult  (trophozoite)  is  always  "  free  "  in  some  internal 
cavity,  i.e.  it  is  extracellular;  in  nearly  all  cases  prior  to  sporula- 
tion  two  Gregarines  (associates)  become  attached  to  one  another, 
forming  a  couple  (syzygy),  and  arc  surrounded  by  a  common 
cyst;  inside  the  cyst  the  body  of  each  associate  becomes 
segmented  up  into  a  number  of  sexual  elements  (gametes, 
primary  sporoblasts),  which  then  conjugate  in  pairs;  the 
resulting  copula  (zygote,  definitive  sporoblast)  becomes  usually 
a  spore  by  the  secretion  of  spore-membranes  (sporocyst),  its 
protoplasm  (sporoplasm)  dividing  up  to  form  the  germs  (sporo- 
zoitcs). 

F.  Rcdi  (1684)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  a 
Gregarine  parasite,  but  his  claim  to  this  honour  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Much  later  (17S7)  Cavolini  described  ffittortc^ 
and  figured  an  indubitable  Gregarine  (probably  the 
form  now  known  as  Aggrtgata  confarmis)  from  a  Crustacean 
(Pachygraptus),  which,  however,  he  regarded  as  a  tapeworm. 
Dufour,  who  in  his  researches  on  insect  anatomy  came 
several  species  of  these  parasites,  also  considered  them  as 
allied  to  the  worms  and  proposed  the  generic  name  of  Gregarina. 
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The  unicellular  nature  of  Gregarincs  was  first  realized  by  A.  von 
Kollikcr,  who  from  1845-1848  added  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  frequent  occurrence  and  wide  distribution  of  these 
organisms.  Further  progress  was  due  to  F.  Stein  who  demon- 
strated about  this 
time  the  relation 
of  the  "pseudo- 
navicellae" 
(spores)  to  the  re- 
production of  the 
parasites. 

Apart  from  the 
continually  in- 
creasing number 
of  known  species, 
matters  remained 
at  about  this 
stage  for  many 
years.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  since 
the  closing  years 
of  the  19th 
century  that  the 
complete  life- 
history  has  been 
fully  worked  out ; 
this  has  now  been 
done  in  many 
cases,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of 
M.  Siedlccki,  L. 
Cu6not,  L.  Lcgcr, 
O.  Duboscq,  A. 

From  WmUkmtktt  SptneMHknnJt,  »<t*r  PliilStr.  ^1V"*n' 

FlG.  I, — a.  Transverse  Section  of  Intestine  of  R*  U  1 1  C  r  y,  I . 
Mealworm ,  infected  with  Crriartna  {Cleptydrina)  M  c  s  n  i  1  and 
potymorpha;1  b,  Part  of  a  highly  magnified.        others,  to  whom 

also  wc  owe  most 

of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  relations  of  the  parasites  to  the 
cells  of  their  host  during  their  early  development. 

Gregarincs  are  essentially  parasites  of  Invertebrates;  they  arc 
not  known  to  occur  in  any  true  Vertebrate  although  met  with  in 
Occur-  Aacidians.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  hosts  is 
rracK  furnished  by  the  Arthropods.  Many  members  of  the 
»«*  various  groups  of  worms  (especially  the  Annelids) 
also  harbour  the  parasites,  and  certain  very  interesting 
arc  found  in  Echinodcrms;  in  the  other  classes,  they 
cither  occur  only  sporadically  or  else  arc  absent.  Infection 
is  invariably  of  the  accidental  (casual)  type,  by  way  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  spores  being  usually  swallowed  by  the  host 
when  feeding;  a  novel  variation  of  this  method  has  been 
described  by  Woodcock  (31)  in  the  case  of  a  Grrgarine  parasitic 
in  Cueumaria,  where  the  spores  are  sucked  up  through  the  cloaca 
into  the  respiratory  trees,  by  the  inhalant  current. 

The  favourite  habitat  is  either  the  intestine  (fig.  1)  or  its 
diverticula  (e.g.  the  Malpighian  tubules),  or  the  body-cavity. 


From  Waiictcnili,  uilrr  La  ;<  t 

Fig.  2. — Cysts  of  a  Coelomic  Gre^arinc,  in  the  body-cavity  of  a 
larva  o(  Tipula. 

In  the  latter  case,  after  infection  has  occurred,  the  liberated 
germs  at  once  traverse  the  intestinal  epithelium.  They  may 
come  to  rest  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  sub-mucosa  (rcmain- 

1  Figure*  I,  2,  6,  7,  10,  11.  12  and  16  are  redrawn  from 
V.  by  permiaion  of  the  author  and  of 
r,  Jena. 


ing,  however,  extracellular),  grow  considerably  in  that  situation, 
and  ultimately  fall  into  the  body-cavity  (e.g.  Diplotyttis);  or 
they  may  pass  straightway  into  the  body-cavity  and 
there  come  into  relation  with  some  organ  or  tissue  (e.g.  _ 
Monocyuis  of  the  earthworm,  which  is  for  a  time  intra-  mm  mmmt. 
cellular  in  the  spermatoblasts  (fig.  4,  c).  In  the  case 
of  intestinal  Gregarincs,  the  behaviour  of  the  young  trophozoite 
with  respect  to  the  epithelial  cells  of  its  host  varies  greatly 
The  parasite  may  remain  only  attached  to  the  host -cell,  never 
becoming  actually  intracellular  (e.g.  PUrocepkalui),  more 
usually  it  penetrates  partially  into  it,  the  extracellular  portion 
of  the  Gregarine,  however,  giving  rise  subsequently  to  most  of 
the  adult  {e.g.  Cregarina);  or  lastly,  in  a  few  forms,  the  early 
development  is  entirely  intracellular  (e.g.  Lankesttria,  Simopkcrc). 

The  effects  on  the  host  are  confined  to  the  parasitized  cclb. 
These  generally  undergo  at  first  marked  hypertrophy  and  altera- 
tion in  character;  this  condition  is  succeeded  by  one  of  atrophy, 
when  the  substance  of  the  cell 
practically  absorbed  by  the 


growing  parasite  (cf. 
Cocctow).    Since,  however, 

run  their  hosts  in  the  way 
that  many  other  Sporozoa 
do  (because  of  their  lack,  in 
perioral,  of  the  power  of  endo- 
genous multiplication),  the 
number  of  cells  of  any  tissue 
attacked,  even  in  the  case  of 
a  strong  infection,  is  only  a 


From  Linlnlrr. 

(F.Fvan\*en.).  from 
tine  of  the  lobster, 


a.  Nucleus. 


very  small  percentage  of  the  whole.  In  short  the 
as  a  rule,  suffer  any  appreciable  " 
of  the  parasites. 

>dy  of  a  Gregarine  is  always  of  a 


Fig.  4. 
o-c,TrophoxoitcsoJAi««o 
a  and  >,  Young  individual; 

chances  of  body-form. 
t,     Older  individual,  still  enveloped 

in  a  coat  of  spcrmatoxoa. 
d,  e.  Trophozoites  of  J/,  wiarna  at- 
tached to  seminal  funnel  of 
I.umhrirus. 
/,       Goblet -shaped  epithelial  orIU.t!i 
which  thi  extremity  of  ikt 
is  in 


hosts  do  not. 
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yr  elongated ;  tn  one  or  two  instance*  f>  f.  Diptodina)  it  U  spherical, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Porotpora  (fig.  3)  it  is  greatly 
drawn  out  and_  vermiform.    In  many  adult  Gregarinc-s, 
the  body  is  divided  into  two  distinct  but  unequal  regions 
er  halve-*,  the  anterior  part  being  known  as  the  protomtritt,  the 
hinder,  generally  the  larger,  as  the  deutomrrite.    This  feature  is 
closely  associated  with  another  important  morphological  character, 
one  which  is  observable,  however,  only  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
-  .  growth  and  development, 

•  namely,  the  presence  of 

^  m  a  definite  organ,  the  tpi- 

merite,  which  serves  lor 
the  attachment  of  the 
parasite  to  the  host-cell 
(fig.  6). 

In  those  Grcganncs 
(most  intestinal  forms) 
which  become  attached  to 
an  epithelial  cell,  the 
attachment  occurs  by 
means  of  a  minute  pro- 
jection or  beak  (rostrum) 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
sporozoitc,  which  pushes 
its  way  into  the  cell, 
followed  by  the  first  part 
of  the  growing  germ.  This 
V«5«*n.sJ.  frjBjLialKrr't  Ttmiunl.^i.  portion  of  the  body  in- 
Fic.  5.— Part  of  a  section  through  the  crca*e»  in,  ■■»  much 
tut  of  fixation  of  a  PUrottphalut,  quicker  at  first  than  the 
ng  root-like  processes  extending 
from  the  Greg-aline  between  the  epithelial 
Mis  f.  Head  of  Gregarine;  r,  Koot-like 
tp,  Epithelial  cells. 


ar-furat 
snowina 


rest  (the  cxt  raccl  1  u  la r 
part),  more  or  less  fills  up 
the  host-cell,  and  forms 
the  well-developed  cpi- 
mcritc  or  secondary 
attaching  organella.    The  extracellular  part  of  the  Gregarine  next 

Sm%  rapidly,  and  a  transverse  septum  is  formed  at  a  short 
tance  away  from  (outside)  the  point  where  the  body  pene- 
trates into  the  cell  (fig.  6):  this  marks  off,  the  large  dcutomcritc 
posteriorly,  (distal!/).  Legcr  thinks  that  this  partition  most  likely 
owes  its  origin  to  trophic  considerations,  i.t.  to  the  slightly  different 
rwnner  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  young  parasite  (the  proximal, 
largely  intracellular  part,  and  the  distal,  extracellular  one)  may  be 
supposed  to  obtain  their  nutriment.  In  the  case  of  the  one  half,  the 
boa  -ceil  supplies  the  nutriment,  in  that  of  the  other,  the  intestinal 
(quid;  and  the  septum  is,  a*  it  were,  the  expression  of  the  conflicting 
limit  between  these  two  methods.  Nevertheless,  the  present  writer 
does  not  think  that  mechanical  considerations  should  be  altogether 
Wit  oat  of  account.  The  septum  may  also  be,  to  some  extent,  an 
adaption  for  strengthening  the  body  of  the  fixed  parasite  against 

lateral  thrusts  or  strains,  due  to 
the  impact  of  foreign  bodies  (food, 
&c.)  in  the  intestine. 

At  the  point  where  the  body 
becomes  actually  intracellular,  it  is 
constricted,  and  this  constriction 
marks  off  the  epimerite  (internally) 
from  the  middle  portion  (between 
this  point  and  the  septum),  which 
is  the  protomeritc.  Further 
growth  is  restricted,  practically, 
to  the  extracellular  regions,  and  the 
epimerite  often  comes  to  appear 
ultimately  as  a  small  appendage 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  proto- 
meritc. A  Gregarine  at  this  stage 
is  known  as  a  cephalont.  Later 
on,  the  parasite  breaks  loose  from 
the  host-cell  and  becomes  free  in 
the  lumen,  the  separation  taking 
place  at  the  constriction  between 
the  protomeritc  and  the  epimerite; 
the  latter  is  left  behind  in  the 
remains  of  the  host-cell,  the  former 
becomes  the  anterior  part  of  the 
free  trophozoite. 

lo  other  Gregarine*.  however,  those,  namely,  which  pass  inwards, 
thimately  becoming  cor lomic,"  as  well  as  those  which  become 
estirtly  intracellular,  no  epimerite  is  ever  des-clopcd,  and,  further, 
the  body  remains  single  or  unseptatc.  These  form';,  which  include, 
lor  instance,  Aloiuxyttis  (fig.  4).  Lankestrria,  Diplocytlis,  are  dis- 
tiEfoisbrd,  as  Aiephahna  or  Attptata  (Haplotyta,  Afmiocystida),  ac-' 
carding  to  which  character  is  referred  to,  from  the  others,  termed 
OfWiiw  or  Stptaia  (Polyxyitida). 

The  two  sets  of  terms  arc  not,  however,  completely  identical  or 
— inhingcahlc,  for  t  here  arc  a  few  forms  which  possess  an  epimerite, 
hot  which  lack  the  division  into  protomerite  and  drutnmcritc,  and 
an  hence  known  as  Psrudomonocyttida;  this  condition  may  be 
pnautive  (^sWioryifij)  or  (po<sibly)  secondary,  the  partition  having 
»  course  of  time  disappeared.  Again,  Sunc'pkora,  is  a  septate  form 


•nas  wasVirsHti.  sftcr  L/(tr. 

Fic.  6. — Cory  till  ermala, 
LArer.  a,  Cephalont;  b,  Epi- 
aeritc  in  host-cell ;  c,  Sporonl. 


which  has  become,  secondarily,  completely  intracellular  during  the 
young  stages,  and,  doubtless  correlated  with  this,  shows  no  sign  of 
an  rpimente. 

With  regard  to  the  epimerites  themselves,  they  are  of  all  variety 
of  form  and  shape  and  need  not  be  described  in  detail  (fig.  7).  In 
one  or  two  cases,  however,  another  variety  of  attaching  organella  is 
met  with.  Thus  in  PUrecepkalut,  only  the  rostrum  of  the  sporozoitc 


From  WuictewsU,  after  1/ ,-r. 

Fic.  7. — Forms  of  Epimerites. 
/,  Crepuina  tonga.  6,  Comtloidtt  trinilus. 

3,  Sync  inopinata.  7,  Ccneiorhyruhut  monnieri. 
J,  PiUotepholui  hterii.                 <V,  /•> htr.atnera  hisptdo. 

4,  Stylorkynchtti  UtnfuoUit.  p,  Pttrocephalui  nobtlis. 

5,  BtUndtt  firmus. 

penetrates  into  the  host -cell,  and  no  epimerite  is  formed.  Instead,  a 
number  of  fine  root-like^  processes  are  developed  from  near  the 
anterior  end.  which  pass  in  between  the  host -cells  (fig.  5)  and  thus 
anchor  the  parasite  firmly.  Similarly,  in  the  curious  Schitotretannae, 
the  anterior  end  of  the  (unseptatc)  body  forms  a  number  of  stiff, 
irregular  processes,  which  perform  the  same  function  (fig.  8).  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  these  processes  arc  non-motile,  and  not  in  any  way 
comparable  to  pscudopodia,  to  which  they  were  formerly  likened. 

A  very  interesting  and  remarkable  morphological  peculiarity  haa 
been  recently  described  by  Legcr  (18)  in  the  case  of  a  new  Gregarine, 
Taeniocyttit.  In  this  form  the  body  is  elongated  and  metamcrically 
segmented,  recalling  that  of  a  segmented  worm,  the  adult  trophozo- 
ites possessing  numerous  partitions  or  segments  (each  corresponding 
to  the  septum  between  the  proto-  and  deuto-tnerite  in  an  ordinary 
Polycystid),  which  divide  up  the  cytoplasm  into  roughly  equal 
compartments.  Legcr  thinks  only  tne  dcutomcritc  becomes  thus 
segmented,  the  protomeritc  remaining  small  and  undivided.  The 
nucleus  remains  single,  so  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  uni- 
cellular or  individual  nature  of  the  entire  animal. 

The  general  cytoplasm  usually  consists  of  distinct  ectoplasm  and 
cndoplasm,  and  is  limited  by  a  membrane  or  cuticle  (cpicytc), 
secreted  by  the  former.  The  cuticle  varies  considerably 
in  thickness,  being  well  developed  in  active,  intestinal 
forms,  but  very  thin  and  delicate  in  non-motile  coelomic 
forms  (e.g.  Diplodina).  In  the  former  case  it  may  show  longi- 
tudinal striatums.  The  cuticle  also  forms  the  hooks  or  spines 
of  many  epimerites.  The  ectoplasm  usually  shows  (fig.  oa)  a  differ- 
entiation into  two  layers, 
an  outer,  firmer  layer,  clear 
and  hyaline,  the  sarcocyte, 
and  an  inner  layer,  the 
myocyte,  which  is  formed 
of  a  network  of  muscle- 
fibriltac  (mainly  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse,  fig. 
90).  The  sarcocyte  alone 
constitutes  the  septum, 
traversing  the  endoptaim, 
in  septate  Grrgarines.  The 
myonemes  are  undoubtedly 
the  agents  responsible  for 
the  active  "  gregarinoid  " 
movements  (of  flexion  and 

contraction)  to  be  observed      ANr  Urn  ml  llifrnmullrr.  Cram  Laaknttr't 

in    many    forma.      The  ftaastai  *>  L—Utj 

peculiar  gliding  movements  j.-,c.  8.— Three  Individuals  (G)  of 
were  formerly  thought  to  Ophryocyslit  schneideri.  attached  to 
be  produced  by  the  cxtru-  wall  of  Malpighian  tubule  of  sp. 
sion  of  a  gelatinous  thread  p.  Syncytial  protoplasm  of  the  tubule; 
posteriorly,  but  Crawley  (8)  f ,  CUia  lining  the  lumen, 
has  recently  ascribed  them 

to  a  complicated  succession  of  wave-like  contractions  of  the 
myocyte  layer.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  certain 
cjclomic  forms,  like  Diplodina  and  others,  which  cither  lack 
muscle-fibrils  or  else  show  no  cytoplasmic  differentiation  at  alt, 
are  non-motile.  The  cndoplasm.  or  nutritive  plasm,  consists  of  a 
semi-fluid  matrix  in  which  are  embedded  vast  numbers  of  grains 
and  spherules  of  various  kinds  and  of  all  sizes,  representing  an 
accumulation  of  food-material  which  is  being  stored  up  prior  to 
reproduction.  The  largest  and  most  abundant  grains  are  01  a  sub- 
stance termed  para -glycogen,  a  carbohydrate:  in  addition,  flattened 
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ir  platelets,  of  an  albuminoid  character,  and  highly-rcfringcnt 
granules  often  occur. 

The  nucleus  13  always  lodged  in  the  cndoplasm,  and,  in  the  septate 
forms,  in  the  dcutomeritic  half  of  the  body,  ft  is  normally  spherical 
and  always  limited  by  a  distinct  nuclear  membrane,  which  itself  often 

containschromatin.  The  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  nucleus  is 
the  deeply-staining,  more  or  less 
vacuolated  spherical  karyosomc 
(consisting  of  chromatin  intimately 
bound  up  with  a  ptastinoid  basis) 
which  is  invariably  present,  f  n  one 
or  two  instances  (e.g.  Diplocystis 
schneideri)  the  nucleus  has  more 
than  one  karyosomc.  All  the  chro- 
matin of  the  nucleus  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  karyosomc. 
some  being  in  the  form  of  grains 
In  the  nuclear  sap;  and  in  some 
cases  at  any  rate  (e.g.  Dipbdina, 
LonUtUria)  there  it  a  well-marked 


Ttntiu  m  i 

Fie.  oa. —  Longitudinal 
section  of  a  Grcgarinc  in  tho 
region  of  the  septum  between 
protomeritc  and  dcutomerite. 
Ft,  Protomeritc. 
De,  Dcutomerite. 
t,  Septum. 
tn,  Endoplasm. 
se,  Sarcocyte. 
c,  Cuticle. 

w./.Myocytc  fibrils  (cut 
across). 

t. 


nuclear  reticulum  which  is  impregnated  with  granules  and  dots  of 
chromatin. 

A  sexual  multiplication  (schizogony)  is  only  known  certainly  to 
occur  in  a  few  cases,  one  being  in  a  Monocystid  form,  a  species  of 
Gonospora,  which  is  Tor  a  long  time  intracellular  (Caullcry 
and  Mcsnil  [4]),  the  rest  among  the  Schizogrrgnrtnae,  so 
named  for  this  reason,  in  which  schizogonous  fission  takes 
place  regularly  during  the  free,  trophic  condition.  Usually,  the  body 
divides  up,  by  a  process  of  multiple  fission  (fig.  to),  into  a  few  (up  to 

eight)  daughter- indi- 
viduals; but  in  a  new 
genus  (Eleulkcro~ 
sekiton),  Brasil  (3)  finds 
that  a  great  number 
of  little  mcrozoitcs  arc 
formed,  and  a  large 
amount  of  vacuolated 
cytoplasm  is  left  over 


FlC.  OB.— Gregarina  munieri,  show- 
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In  the  vast  majority 
of  Gregarines.  however, 
the  life-cycle  is  limited 
to  gamctogony  and 
sporognny.  Avery 
general,  if  not  indeed 
universal,  prelude  to 
gamctogony  is  thc 
characteristic  and  im- 
portant feature  of  the 
order,  known  asa&socia- 
tion,  the  biological  sig- 
nificance of  which  has 
only  lately  been  fully 
brought  out  (see  H.  M. 
Woodcock  [31]).  In 
normal  association,  two 
individuals  which  arc 
to  be  regarded  as  of 
opposite  sex,  come  into 
close  contact  with  each 


FlG.  io. — Schizogony   in  Ophryo.,. 
Jrantixi.  a,  RmcCM  ol  small  iiidividu.il->, 
produced  from  a  schizunt  which  has  just 

divided;  b.  A  later  Mage,  the  daughter-  0't her 7nd" remain  thus 

individual*  alxjut  to  sejarate and  assuming  aUjched    The  manner 

the  characters  ol  the  adult.  in  which'  thc  para5itcs 

join  varies  in  different 
forms;  the  awciaiion  may  be  end-to-end  (terminal),  cither  by 
like  or  by  unlike  poles,  or  it  may  be  sidc-to-side  (lateral) 
(fig.  iz).  The  couple  (syzvgy)  thus  formed  may  proceed  forthwith 
to  encyst ment  and  sporoblast-formation  [Lankrsteria,  Monoeyslis), 
or  may  continue  in  thc  trophic  phase  l«r  some  time  longer  [Gregartna). 
In  one  or  two  instances  {Zygocysts),  association  occurs  as  soon  as  the 


trophozoites  become  adult.  This  leads  on  to  the  interesting  pheno- 
menon of  precocious  association  (ncogamy).  found  in  non-motile, 
coelomic  Gregarines  (e.g.  Cyslobui,  Dtplcdtna  and  Diplotyitit),  ia 
which  the  parasitism  is  most  advanced.  Woodcock  {Ice.  ett.)  has  de- 
scribed and  compared  thc  different  methods  adopted  to  ensure  a 
permanent  union,  and  thc  degree  of  ncogamy  attained,  in  these 
Forms.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  tn  the  extreme  coivditioa 
(seen,  for  instance,  in  Diptodina  minckinii)  the  union  takes  place  very 
early  in  the  life-history,  bet  ween  individuals  which  arc  little  more  than 
sporozoitcs,  and  is  of  a  most  intimate  ch 
of  thc  two  associates  join- 
ing. In  such  cases,  there  A. 
is  absolutely  nothing  to 
indicate  the  "double" 
nature  of  thc  growing  tro- 
phozoite, but  the  presence 
of  thc  two  nuclei  which 
remain  quite  distinct. 

There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  great  majority, 
if  not  in  all  Crcgarinrs,' 
association  is  necessary 
for  subsequent  spolia- 
tion to  take  place;  i.e. 
that  the  cytotactic  attrac- 
tion imparts  a  develop- 
mental stimulus  to  both 
partners,  which  is  requisite 
lor  thc  formation  of  prim- 
ary sporoblasts  (gametes). 
This  association  is  usually 
permanent ;  but  in  one  or 
two  cases  (perhaps  Gono- 
spora sp.)  temporary  as- 
sociation may  suffice. 
While    association  has 

fundamentally  a  rcpro-  From WifclcwH.  altar  L/frr. 
ductive  (sexual)  signifi-  Vic  i  i  .—Etrmocystts  sp 
cance,  in  some  cases,  this  tions  of  two  and  three 
function  may  be  delayed  Chain  of  five 
or,  as  it  were,  temporarily 
suspended,  thc  cytotactic 
attraction  serving  meanwhile  a  subsidiary  purpose  in  trophic  life 
Thus,  probably,  are  to  be  explained  thc  curious  multiple  associations 
and  long  chains  of  Gregarines  (fig.  II)  sometimes  met  wkh  (tg. 
Eirmoeyttii,  Clepsydrina). 

Encystment  is  nearly  always  double,  i.e.  of  an  associated  couple. 
Solitary  encystment  has  been  described,  but  whether  success!  d 
independent  spurulalion  results,  is  uncertain;  if  it  does,  the  encyst- 
ment in  such  cases  is,  in  all  probability,  only  after  prior  (temporary) 
association.  In  the  case  of  free  parasites,  a  well-developed  cyst  is 
secreted  by  thc  syzygy,  which  rotate*  and  gradually  becomes 
spherical.  A  thick,  at  first  gelatinous,  outer  cyst -membrane 
(ectoeyU 1  is  laid  down,  and  then  a  thin,  but  firm  internal  one  (endo- 
cyst).  Thc  cyst  once  formed,  further 
pendent  of  the  host,  and,  in  fact,  often 
certain  coelomic  Gregarines,  on  the  other  han 
close  relation  with  the  host's  tissues,  little 
or  nothing  of  an  encyst  ment -process  on 
thc  part  of  the  parasites  is  recognizable, 
thc  cyst- wall  being  formed  by  an  enclosing 
layer  of  the  host  (Diptodina). 

The  nuclear  changes  and  multiplication 
which  precede  sporoblast -formal  ion  vary 
greatly  in  different  Gregarines  and  can 
only  be  outlined  here.   In  thc  formation  of 


mly 

bot  n  sets  of  sexual  elements  (gametes)  there 
is  always  a  comprehensive  nuclear  purifica- 
tion or  maturation.  This  elimination  of  a 
part  of  thc  nuclear  material  (to  be  distin- 
guished as  trophic  or  somatic,  from  the 
functional  or  germinal  portion,  which  forms 
the  sexual  nuclei)  may  occur  at  widcly- 
dirTercnt  periods.  In  some  cases  (Lankes- 
terio,  MomtyiNt),  a  large  part  of  thc 
original  (sporont-)  nucleus  of  each  associate 
is  at  once  got  nd  of,  and  the  resulting  (segmentation-) 
which  is  highly-specialized,  represents  the  sexual  part.  1 
cases,  again,  the  entire  tporont-nucleus  proceeds  to  division,  ar.d 
the  distinction  between  somatic  and  germinal  portions  dors  noc 
become  manifest  until  after  nuclear  multiplication  has  continued 
for  some  little  time,  when  certain  of  thc  daughter-nuclei  bceorse 
altered  in  character,  and  ultimately  degenerate,  thc  remainder 
giving  ri*c  to  thc  sporobbsl-nuclei  (DtpLtdinc,  Slylorkymk*')- 
Even  after  thc  actual  sporoblasts  (sex-cells)  themselves  are  de- 
stituted, their  nuclei  may  yet  undergo  a  final  maturation  (e.g. 
Clepsydrina  mata);  and  in  Monoeyslis,  indeed.  Brasil  (2)  finds 
that  what  is  apparently  a  similar  process  is  delayed  until  after 
conjugation  and  formation  of  thc  zygote  (definitive  sporoblast). 
Nuclear  multiplication  is  usually  indirect,  the  mitosis  being,  a>  a 
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rule,  more  elaborate  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  division*.  The 
attraction-spheres  are  generally  Urge  and  conspicuous,  sometimes 
consisting  of  a  well -developed  centrosphere,  with  or  without  ccntro- 
somic  granule*,  at  other  times  of  very  large  ccntrosomes  with  a  lew 
astral  rays.  In  those  cases  where  the  lea  ry  two  me  is  retained,  and 
the  sporont-nucleus  divides  up  as  a  whole,  however,  the  earliest 
nuclear  divisions  are  direct;  the  daughter-nuclei  being  formed  either 
by  a  process  of  simple  constriction  (ft  Diplodtna),  or  by  a  kind  of 
multiple  fission  or  fragmentation  (Grttarina  and  Mtntdium  spp). 
Nevertheless,  the  later  divisions,  at  any  rate  in  Dtplodina,  arc  in- 
direct. 

By  the  time  nuclear  multiplication  is  well  advanced  or  completed, 
the  bodies  of  the  two  parent-Gregarines  (associates)  have  usually 
become  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  produced  into  numerous  lobes 
and  processes.  While  in  some  forms  (e.g.  Monotyitis,  L'rospora, 
Styiarhyruhus)  the  two  individuals  remain  fairly  separate  ami  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  in  others  (LanktiUria)  they  become  inter- 
twined and  interlocked,  often  to  a  remarkable  extent  (Diplodtna). 
The  sexual  nuclei  next  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  processes  and 
segments,  where  they  take  up  a  position  of  uniform  distribution. 
Around  each,  a  small  area  of  cytoplasm  becomes  segregated,  the 
whole  often  projecting  as  a  little  bud  or  hillock  from  the  general 
surface.  These  uninuclear  protuberances  are  at  length  cut  off  as  the 
sporoblasts  or  gametes.  Frequently  a  large  amount  of  the  general 
protoplasm  of  each  parent-individual  is  left  over  unused,  constituting 
two  cystal  residua,  which  may  subsequently  fuse;  in  Diptodtna. 
however,  practically  the  whole  cytoplasm  is  used  up  in  the  formation 
of  the  gametes. 

The  sporoblasts  themselves  show  all  gradations  from  a  condition 
of  marked  differentiation  into  male  and  female  (anisogamy),  to  one 
of  complete  equality  (isogamy).  Anisogamy  is  most  highly  developed 
in  Pterocepkaius.  Here,  the  male  elements  (microgamctcs)  arc 
minute,  elongated  and  spindle-like  in  shape,  with  a  minute  rostrum 
anteriorly  and  a  long  ftagcllum  posteriorly,  and  very  active;  the 
female  elements  (mega gametes)  are  much  larger,  oblong  to  ovoid, 
and  quite  passive.  In  Slylorkymktu  the  difference  between  the 
conjugating  gametes  is  not  quite  so  pronounced  (fig.  13).  the  male 
elements  being  of  about  the  same  bulk  as  the  females,  but  pyriform 


After  Lifer,  Irons  Lankrtlcr's  Trntiit  on  Z—]*fj. 

Fic.     13.— Development  of  the  Gametes  and  Conjugation  in 
Siylorkymkm  lontuollii. 
a.    Undifferentiated  gamete,    /,  g,  Stages  in  conjugation  and 
attached  to  body  of  parent-  nuclear  union  of  the  two 

individual.  elements. 
6-d.  Stages  in  development  of      k,     Z>  gote  (copula). 

motile  male  gamete.  i.     Spore,  still  with  single 

t.     Mature  female  gamete.  nucleus    and  undivided 

sporoplasm. 

instead  of  round,  and  possessing  a  distinct  flagellum;  a  most  inter- 
esting point  about  this  parasite  is  that  certain  highly  motile  and 
spermatozoon-like  male  gametes  are  formed  (fig.  13).  which  are, 
however,  quite  sterile  and  have  acquired  a  subsidiary  function.  In 
other  cases,  again,  the  two  kinds  of  element  exhibit  either  very  slight 
differences  (f&onotyitit)  or  none  (Urotpora,  Gonospora),  in  size  and 
appearance,  the  chief  distinction  being  in  the  nuclei,  those  of  the  male 
elements  being  smaller  and  chromatically  denser  than  those  of  the 
female*. 

Lastly,  in  Lanktileria,  Grttarina,  Cltptydrina.  Diptotyttii  and 


difference  whatever  between  the  conjugating  elements.  Neverthe- 
lr»».  these  forms  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  binary 
sexuality  and  not  merely  of  exogamy;  for  it  is  practically  certain 
that  thU  condition  of  isogamy  is  derived  from  one  of  typical  aniso- 
gamy, through  a  stage  such  as  is  seen  in  Gonosporo,  &c.  And. 
similarly,  just  as  in  all  instances  where  the  formation  of  differentiated 
gametes  has  been  observed ,  the  origin  of  the  two  conjugates  is  from 
different  associates  (parent-sporonts),  and  all  the  elements  anting 
from  the  same  parent  arc  of  the  fame  sex,  so  it  is  doubtless  the  case 


Fic.  14. — Cyst  of  Monocystii  aplis,  the  common  Gregarine  of  the 
Earthworm,  showing  ripe  spores  and  absence  of  any  residual  proto- 
plasm in  the  cyst.  (From  Lankcstcr.) 


causes.  In  the  case  of  highly-differentiated  gametes  (Plertxtpkaluj), 
the  actively  motile  mkrrogamctr*  rush  about  here  and  there,  and  seek 
out  the  female  elements.  In  StyUtrkyntkus,  Lcgcr  has  shown  that 
the  function  of  the  sterile  male  gametes  is  to  bring  about,  by  their 
vigorous  movements,  the  milie  stxutllt.  In  the  forms  where  the 
gametes  are  isogamous  or  only  slightly  differentiated  and  (probably) 
not  of  themselves  motile,  other  factors  aid  in  producing  the  necessary 
commingling.  Thus  in  Grtririna  tp.  from  the  mealworm,  the 
unused  soma t a  Or  cystal  residua  become  amoeboid  and  send  out 
processes  which  drive  the  peripherally-situated  gametes  round  in  the 
cyst;  in  some  rases  where  the  residual  soma  becomes  liquefied 
(Uroipora)  the  movements  of  the  host  are  considered  to  fic  sufficient ; 
and  lastly,  in  Diplodtna,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  inter- 
twining process  is  carried,  if  each  gamete  is  not  actually  contiguous 
to  a  suitable  frllow-eonjugant.  a  very  slight  movement  or  mutual 
attraction  will  brin$  two  such,  when  liberated,  into  contact. 

An  unusual  modification  of  the  process  of  sporoblast -formation 
and  conjugation,  which  occurs  in  Opkrytxyslis,  must  be  mentioned. 
Here  encyst ment  of  two  associates  takes  place  as  usual ;  the  sporont- 
nucleus  of  each,  however,  only  divides  twice,  and  one  of  the  daughter- 
nuclei  resulting  from  each  division  degenerates.  Hence  only  one 
sporoblait-nucleus,  representing  a  quarter  of  the  original  nuclear- 
material,  persists  in  each  half.  Around  this  some  of  the  cytoplasm 
condenses,  the  rest  forminjj  a  residuum.  The  sporoblast  or  gamete 
thus  formed  is  completely  isogamous  and  normally  conjugates  with 
the  like  one  from  the  other  associate,  when  a  single  zygote  results 
which  becomes  a  spore  containing  eight  sporozoitcs,  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Sometimes,  however,  the  septum  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  cyst  does  not  break  down,  in  which  case  parthenogenesis 
occurs,  each  sporoblast  developing  by  itself  into  a  small  spore. 

The  two  conjugating  elements  unite  completely,  cytoplasm  with 
cytoplasm  and  nucleus  with  nucleus,  to  form  the  definitive  sporoblast 
or  zygote.  The  protoplasm  assumes  a  definite  outline,  generally  that 
of  an  ovoid  or  barrel,  and  secret'  !.  .1  delicate  membrane,  the  ectosporc 
This  subsequently  becomes  thickened,  and  often  produced  into  rims, 

2 tines  or  processes,  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
rcgarine  spore.  Internal  to  the  cctocyst.  another,  thinner  mem- 
brane, the  endocyst,  is  also  laid  down.  These  two  membranes  form 
the  jpore-wall  («po*oryst).  Meanwhile  the  contents  of  the  spore  have 
been  undergoing  division.  By  successive  divisions,  usually  mitotic, 
the  xygote-nucleus  gives  rise  to  eight  daughter-nuclei,  each  of  which 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  sporozoite.  Next,  the  sporoplasm  becomes 
split  longitudinally,  around  each  nucleus,  and  thus  eight  sickle- 
shaped  (falulurm)  sporoxoitcs  arc  formed-    There  is  usually  a 
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certain  amount  of  unused  sporoplasm  left  over  in  the  centre  of  the 
»pore.  constituting  the  i>poral  residuum.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
in  all  known  Gregarincs,  with  one  exception,  the  number  of  sporo- 
loites  in  the  spore  is  eight;  the  exception  is  Selenidium,  in  many 
ways  far  from  typical,  where  the  number  is  half,  viz.  four. 

Hitherto  a  variation  from  the  general  mode  of  spore-formation 
1  to  occur  in  certain  Crustacean  Gregarincs.  the 
A  tpttatida*  and  t  he  Poro- 
sporidae.  The  spores  of 
these  forms  have  been 
regarded  as  gymnotporcs 
{naked),  lacking  the  en- 
veloping membranes 
(sporocyst )  of  the  ordinary 
spores,  and  the  sporo- 
zoitcs,  consequently,  as 
developed  freely  in  the 
cyst.  In  the  case  of  the 
first-named  parasites, 
however,  what  was  taken 
for  sporogony  has  been 
proved  to  be  really  schizo- 
gony, and  on  other 
grounds  these  forms  are. 
in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  preferably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Coccidia 
(jr.).  With  regard  to  ihe 
Porosporidae,  also,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the 
gymnosporous  cysts  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the 
Gtegarine  Porospora  (as  known  in  the  trophic  condition)  have  really 
no  connexion  with  it,  but  represent  the  schizogonous  generation  of 
some  other  form,  similar  to  Atgregata;  in  which  case  the  true  spores 
of  Porospora  have  yet  to  be  identified. 

In  the  intestine  of  a  fresh  host  the  cysts  rupture  and  the  spores  are 
liberated.  This  is  usually  largely  brought  about  by  the  swelling  of 
the  reridual  protoplasm.    Sometimes  (e.g.  Gregarina)  long  tubular 
outgrowths,  known  as  sporoducts  (fig.  15).  are  developed  from  the 
residual  protoplasm,  for  the  passage  of  the  spores  to  the  exterior. 
The  Gregarines  arc  extremely  numerous,  and  include  several 
families,  characterized,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  form 
Ctas  s /flea-  of  the  spores  (fig.  16).  The  specialized  Schizegregarinar  arc 
Una.         usually  separated  off  from  the  rest  as  a  distinct  sub-order. 
Sub-order  I.—  Schiwgregarinae. 
Forms  in  which  schizogonic  reproduction  is  of  general  occurrence 
during  the  extra-cellular,  trophic  phase.    Three  genera,  Opkryo- 
cystis,  Sckitocyitis  and  Eleutheroscniam,  different  peculiarities  of 
which  have  been  referred  to  above.  Mostly  parasitic  in  the  intestine 


Fig.  15. — Ripe  Cyst  of  Gregarina  blat- 
partially  emptied.     (From  Lan- 
.)    d,  Channels  leading  to  the 
;  b,  Mass  of  spores  still  left  in 
cyst ;  c,  Endoryst :  d.  The  evened 


Fig.  16. — Spores  of  various  Gregarincs. 

a,  Eirmotystis,  Spkaerocystis.  &c.    /,  Slylorhynchidae  (type  of)- 

b,  Echinomera.  Pterocephalus,  &c.   t ,  Mcnosperidat. 

e,  Gregarina,  &c  h,  Gonospota  UtcMlae. 

d,  Beioides.  «'.  Ceratospora. 

e,  Ancyropkcra.  k,  Vrospora  synaptae. 

or  Malpighian  tubules  of  insects.  (In  this  type  of  parasite,  as  ex- 
emplified by  Ophryocyttis,  the  body  was  formerly  wrongly  considered 
as  amoeboid,  and  hence  this  genus  was  placed  in  a  special  order,  the 
A  moehoiboridiii  ) 

Sub-order  II. — Eugrtgarinae. 
Schizogony  very  exceptional,  only  occurring  during  the  intracellular 
phase,  if  at  all.   Gregarincs  (all  naturally  into  two  tribe*,  described 
as  cephalont  and  septate,  or  as  accphalont  and  ascptatc  (haplocytic). 
respectively.    In  strictness,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  these 
of  terms  do  not  agree  absolutely,  and  whichever  set  is 
.  the  other  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
■  position  of  certain  parasites.  Here  the  cephalont  or  accphal- 
ont condition  is  regarded  as  the  more  primary  and  fundamental. 
Tribe  A. — Cephatina  (practically  equivalent  to  Scp'ala). 
Save  exceptionally,  the  body  possesses  an  cpimerite.  at  any  rate 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  is  typically  septate.  Mostly 
Intestinal  parasites  of  Arthropods. 


The  chief  families,  with  representative  genera,  are  as 
Poroiportdat,  with  Porotpora  gigantea.  at  present  thought  to  be 
gymnosporous;  Greganmdae  (Clepiydnntdae),  with  Gregatvta. 
ClePsydrina,  Etrmocystis,  Hyalospora,  Cmentdospora.  Stenopkert; 
Didymopkytdar,  with  Didymophycs;  DaclyUphortdat,  with  DactyU- 
phorus,  PUrocephalus.  Echinomera,  RhojpaUmia;  AUtKocepkalUu 
with  Actinocephaltcs.  Pyxtnta.  Coleorhynchus,  Stephanophora,  Legem. 
Sticlospora,  PUeocephalus,  Sciadopkora;  Acanihosportdae  with  Atom- 
tkospora,  CoryceUa,  Cometoides ;  Xlrnoiportdae  with  Menospers, 
Hoilorkynckus;  StyUrhynchulae.  with  Slytorkytukus,  Lopkocepkalmi; 
Doliocystidae  with  Dolwtyilis;  and  Toeniocystidae,  with  Toemo- 
cyttis.  The  curious  genus  Scienidium  is  somewhat  apart. 
Tribe  B.—AuplutliHa  (practically  equivalent  to  Aseptata,  Haplecytc). 

The  body  never  possesses  an  cpimerite  and  is  non-septate.  Chiefly 
coelomic  parasites  of  "  worms,"  Holothurians  and  insects. 

The  Ate  plain  have  not  been  so  completely  arranged  in  families 
as  the  Septala.  L£gcr  has  distinguished  two  well-marked  ones,  hot 
the  remaining  genera  still  want  classifying  more  in  detail.  Fam. 
Gonaporidae,  with  Gonospora,  Diptodina;  and  Vrotporidae,  with 
Urosopora,  Cyslobia,  Lithocplis,  Ceratospora;  the  genera  idtmoeystu, 
Diplocyitis  Lanktsleria  and  Zygocysts  probably  constitute  another; 
Pterospora  and,  again,  Syncyslis  are  distinct ;  lastly,  certain  forms, 
e.g.  Zygosoma,  Anckora  (Anckorina),  are  incompletely  known. 

There  remains  for  mention  the  remarkable  parasite,  recently 
described  by  J.  Nusbaum  (24)  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
Schaudinnclla  kenleae,  which  inhabits  the  intestine  of  Heniea  Itpioien. 
Briefly  enumerated,  the  principal  features  in  the  life-cycle  are  as 
follows.  The  young  trophozoites  (ascptate)  are  attached  tt>  the  in- 
testinal cells,  but  practically  entirely  extracellular.  Association  is 
very  primitive  in  character  and  indiscriminate;  it  takes  pUre 
indifferently  between  individuals  which  will  give  rise  to  gametes  of 
the  same  or  opposite  sex.  Often  it  is  only  temporary ;  at  other  times 
it  is  multiple,  several  adults  becoming  more  or  less  enclosed  in  a 
gelatinous  investment.  Nevertheless,  in  no  case  docs  true  encyst- 
mcnt  occur,  the  sex-cells  being  developed  practically  free.  The 
female  gametes  arc  large  and  e^g-like;  the  males,  minute  and 
sickle-like,  but  with  no  rlagcllum  and  apparently  non-motile.  While 
many  of  the  zygotes  ("  amphionts  ")  resulting  from  copulation  pan 
out  to  the  exterior,  to  infect  a  new  host,  others,  possessing  a  more 
delicate  investing-mcmbrane.  penetrate  in  between  the  intestinal 
cells,  producing  a  further  infection  (auto-infection).  Numerous 
sporozoitcs  arc  formed  in  each  zygote.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sckan- 
dtr.ntlla  is  a  practically  unique  form.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
recalls  the  Gregarincs  in  many  ways,  on  the  other  hand  it  differs 
widely  from  them  in  several  characterise  *  features,  being  primitive 
in  some  respects,  but  highly  specialized  in  others,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  properly  included  in  the  order.  Sctusudinnello  rather  represents 
a  primitive  Ectosooran  parasite,  which  has  proceeded  upon  a  line 
of  its  own,  intermediate  between  the  Gregarincs  and  Coecidia. 
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GRSGOIRE,  HENRI  (17(0-1831),  French  revolutionist  and 
constitutional  bishop  of  Blois.  was  born  at  Vcho  near  Luncvillr, 
on  the  4th  of  December  1750,  the  son  of  a  peasant.  Educated 
at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Nancy,  he  became  cur6  of  Emhcrmcnil 
and  a  teacher  at  the  Jesuit  school  at  Pont-i-Mousson.  In  1783 
be  was  crowned  by  the  academy  of  Nancy  for  his  fjoge  dc  la 
f  desir,  and  in  1788  by  that  of  McUforan  Essai  mr  la  regeneration 
fkysique  tl  morale  des  Juift,  He  was  elected  in  1789  by  the 
clergy  of  the  bcilliagc  of  Nancy  to  the  states-general,  where  he 
soon  became  conspicuous  in  the  group  of  clerical  and  Lay  deputies 
of  Jansenist  or  Gallican  sympathies  who  supported  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  among  the  first  of  the  clergy  to  join  the  third 
estate,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  union  of  the  three  orders; 
he  (<resided  at  the  permanent  silting  of  sixty-two  hours  while 
the  .Bastille  was  being  attacked  by  the  people,  and  made  a 
vehement  speech  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  He  sub- 
sequently took  a  leading  share  in  the  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  and  the  Church.  Under  the  new  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  to  which  he  was  the  first  priest  to  take  the  oath 
(December  27,  1790),  he  was  elected  bishop  by  two  departments. 
He  selected  that  of  Loire-ct-Cher,  taking  the  old  title  of  bi*hop 
of  Blois,  and  for  ten  years  (1791-1801)  ruled  his  diocese  with 
exemplary  xeal.  An  ardent  republican,  it  was  be  who  in  the 
first  session  of  the  National  Convention  (September  21,  1*92) 
proposed  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  kingship,  in  a  speech 
in  which  occurred  the  memorable  phrase  that  "  kings  are  in  the 
moral  order  what  monsters  are  in  the  natural."  On  the  1  :  h  of 
November  be  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  demanded  that  the 
king  should  be  brought  to  trial,  and  immediately  afterwards 
was  elected  president  of  the  Convention,  over  which  he  presided 
in  his  episcopal  dress.  During  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  being 
absent  with  other  three  colleagues  on  a  mission  for  the  union  of 
Savoy  to  France,  he  along  with  them  wrote  a  letter  urging  the 
condemnation  of  the  king,  but  omitting  the  words  d  marl;  and 
be  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  the  king  by  proposing  in  the 
Convention  that  the  penally  of  death  should  be  suspended. 

When  on  the  7th  of  November  1793  Gobd,  bishop  of  Paris, 
was  intimidated  into  resigning  his  episcopal  office  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention,  Gregoirc,  who  was  temporarily  absent  from  the 
sitting,  hearing  what  had  happened,  hurried  to  the  hall,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  howling  mob  of  deputies  refused  to  abjure  cither  his 
religion  or  his  office.  He  was  prepared  to  face  the  dtaih  which 
he  expected;  but  his  courage,  a  rare  quality  at  that  time,  won 
tbe  day,  and  the  hubbub  subsided  in  cries  of  "  Let  Gregofre 
have  his  way!  "  Throughout  the  Terror,  in  spite  of  attacks 
in  the  Convention,  in  the  press,  and  on  placards  posted  at  the 
Street  corners,  he  appeared  jn  the  streets  in  his  episcopal  dress 
and  daily  read  mass  in  his  house.  After  Robespierre's  fall  he 
was  the  6rst  to  advocate  the  reopening  of  the  churches  (speech 
of  December  21,1794).  He  also  exerted  himself  to  get  measures 
put  in  execution  for  restraining  the  vandalistic  fury  against  the 
monuments  of  art,  extended  his  protection  to  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  ihc  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  public  libraries,  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens, 
and  the  improvement  of  technical  education.  He  had  taken 
during  the  Constituent  Assembly  a  great  interest  in  Negro 
emancipation,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  men  of  colour  in 
tbe  French  colonies  were  admitted  to  Ihe  same  rights  as  whites. 


On  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution,  Grfgoire  was 
elected  to  the  Council  of  500,  and  after  the  t8th  Brumaire  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  then  of  the  Senate 
(iSot).  He  took  the  lead  in  tbe  national  church  councils  of 
1797  and  1 801;  but  he  was  strenuously  opposed  to  Napoleon's 
policy  of  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See,  and  after  the  signature 
of  the  concordat  he  resigned  his  bishopric  (October  8,  1801). 
He  was  one  of  the  minority  of  five  in  the  Senate  who  voted 
against  the  proclamation  of  tbe  empire,  and  he  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  new  nobility  and  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  from 
Josephine;  but  notwithstanding  this  he  was  subsequently 
created  a  count  of  the  empire  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
During  the  later  years  of  Napoleon's  reign  he  travelled  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  in  1814  he  had  returned  to  France  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  action  that  was  taken  against 
the  empire. 

To  the  clerical  and  ultra-royalist  faction  which  was  supreme 
in  the  Lower  Chamber  and  in  the  circles  of  the  court  after  the 
second  Restoration,  Gregoirc,  as  a  revolutionist  and  a  schismatic 
bishop,  was  an  object  of  double  loathing.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  Institute  and  forced  into  retirement.  But  even  in  this  period 
of  headlong  reaction  his  influence  was  felt  and  feared.  In  1814 
he  had  published  a  work,  Dc  la  constitution  franchise  dc  Van  1814, 
in  which  he  commented  on  the  Charter  from  a  Liberal  point  of 
view,  and  this  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  1819.  In  this  latter 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  Chamber  by  the  department 
of  Iscre.  By  the  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  this  event 
was  regarded  as  of  the  most  sinister  omen,  and  the  question  was 
even  raised  of  a  fresh  armed  intervention  in  France  under  the 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapcllc.  To  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe  Louis  XVIII.  decided  on  a  modification  of  the 
franchise;  the  Dessolle  ministry  resigned;  and  the  first  act  of 
Docazes,  the  new  premier,  was  to  carry  a  vote  in  the  chamber 
annulling  the  election  of  Gregoire.  From  this  time  onward  the 
cx-bishop  lived  in  retirement,  occupying  himself  in  literary  pur- 
suits and  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  eminent  savants  of 
Europe;  but  as  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  pension  as  a  senator 
he  was  compelled  lo  sell  his  Library  to  obtain  means  of  support. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1831. 

To  the  last  Gregoirc  remained  a  devout  Catholic,  exactly 
fulfilling  all  his  obligations  as  a  Christian  and  a  priest;  but  he 
refused  to  budge  an  inch  from  his  revolutionary  principles. 
During  his  last  illnc*s  he  confessed  to  his  parish  cuit,  a  priest 
of  Jansenist  sympathies,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  These  the  archbishop  of  Paris  would 
only  concede  on  condition  that  he  would  retract  his  oath  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  which  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  do.  Thereupon,  in  defiance  of  the  archbishop,  the  abbe 
Baraderc  gave  him  the  viaticum,  while  the  rite  of  extreme  unction 
was  administered  by  the  .1  I.Ik'  Guillon,  an  opponent  of  the  civil 
constitution,  without  consulting  the  archbishop  or  the  parish 
cure.  The  attitude  of  the  archbishop  roused  great  excitement 
in  Paris,  and  the  government  had  to  take  precautions  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  riots  which  in  the  preceding  February  had 
led  lo  the  sacking  of  the  church  of  St  Germain  l'Auxerrois  and 
the  srchicpiscopal  palace.  On  the  day  after  his  death  Gregoirc's 
funeral  was  celebrated  at  the  church  of  the  Abbayc-auxBois; 
the  clergy  of  the  church  had  absented  themselves  in  obedience 
to  the  archbishop's  orders,  but  mass  was  sung  by  the  abb6 
Grieu  assisted  by  two  clergy,  the  catafalque  being  decorated 
with  the  episcopal  insignia.  After  the  hearse  set  out  from  the 
church  the  horses  were  unyoked,  and  it  was  dragged  by  students 
to  the  cemetery  of  Monlparnasse,  the  cortege  being  followed  by  a 
sympathetic  crowd  of  some  :o,ooo  people. 

Whatever  his  merits  as  a  writer  or  as  a  philanthropist, 
Gregoire's  name  lives  in  history  mainly  by  reason  of  his  whole- 
hearted effort  to  prove  that  Catholic  Christianity  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  modern  conceptions  of  political  liberty.  In  this 
eflort  he  was  defeated,  mainly  because  the  Revolution,  for  lack 
of  experience  in  the  right  use  of  liberty,  changed  into  a  military 
despotism  which  allied  itself  with  the  spiritual  despotism  of 
Rome,  partly  because,  when  ihe  Revolution  was  overthrown, 
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tbc  parties  of  reaction  sought  salvation  in  the  "  union  of  altar 
and  throne."  Possibly  Gregoirc's  Gallicanism  was  fundamentally 
irreconcilable  with  tbc  Catholic  idea  of  authority.  At  least  it 
made  their  traditional  religion  possible  for  those  many  French 
Catholics  who  clung  passionately  to  the  benefits  the  Revolution 
had  brought  them;  and  had  it  prevailed,  it  might  have  spared 
France  and  the  world  that  fatal  gulf  between  Liberalism  and 
Catholicism  which  Pius  IX.'s  Syllabus  of  1864  sought  to  make 
impassable. 

Besides  several  political  pamphlets,  Gregoire  was  the  author  of 
Hiitoirt  dts  settes  rtligieuses,  depuis  U  commencement  du  silcU  dernier 
jusqu'i  tlpoaue  actuaU  (2  vols.,  1810);  Essai  kisloriaut  sur  Us 
liber  Ui  de  I  ithir  ralluane  (i8t8);  De  I' influence  d u  Ckristianisme  sur 
la  condition  3c s  femmes  (1821);  Hisloirt  dts  ttmfessturs  des  emperturs, 
dts  roil,  el  d'autres  princes  (1824);  Histoire  du  mariage  des  prflres  en 
France  (1826).  Grtgoireana,  ou  rltume  gtniral  de  la  conduiu,  des 
actions,  et  des  tcrits  de  M.  le  comte  Henri  Gregoire,  preceded  by  a 
biographical  notice  by  Cousin  d'Avaton.  was  published  in  1821 ;  and 
the  Uimoires  .  .  ,  de  Gregoire,  with  a  biographical  notice  by  H. 
Carnot,  appeared  in  1837  (2  vols.).  Sec  alio  A.  Dtbidour,  L  Abbe 
Grtgoxre  (1881);  A.  Gazicr,  Etudes  sur  I'kiitoire  religieuie  de  la 
Revolution  Francaise  (18X3);  L.  Maggiolo,  La  Vie  el  Ces  xutres  de 
fabbi  Grltoire  (Nancy,  1N«4).  and  numerous  articles  in  La  Revolution 
Francaise;  E.  Mcaumc,  Elude  hisl.  et  (nog.  sur  Us  Lorratus  revolution- 
nairei  (Nancy.  1882);  and  A.  Gazicr,  Eludes  sur  Chiiloirt  religieuie 
dela  Revolution  Francaise  (1887). 

GREGORAS,  NICEPHORUS  (c.  1295-1360).  Byzantine 
historian,  man  of  learning  and  religious  controversialist,  was 
born  at  Hcradca  in  Pontus.  At  an  early  age  he  settled  at 
Constantinople,  where  his  reputation  for  learning  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Andronicus  II.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
Chartophylax  (keeper  of  the  archives).  In  1326  Grcgoras  pro- 
posed (in  a  still  extant  treatise)  certain  reforms  in  the  calendar, 
which  the  emperor  refused  to  carry  out  for  fear  of  disturbances; 
nearly  two  hundred  years  later  they  were  introduced  by  Gregory 
XIII.  on  almost  the  same  lines.  When  Andronicus  was  de- 
throned (1328)  by  his  grandson  Andronicus  III.,  Grcgoras 
shared  his  downfall  and  retired  into  private  life.  Attacked  by 
Barlaam,  the  famous  monk  of  Calabria,  he  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  fo  come  forward  and  meet  him  in  a  war  of  words,  in 
which  Barlaam  was  worsted.  This  greatly  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion and  brought  him  a  large  number  of  pupils.  Grcgoras 
remained  loyal  to  the  elder  Andronicus  to  the  last,  but  after 
his  death  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  his  grandson,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  unsuccessful  negotiations 
(for  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches)  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Pope  John  XXII.  (1333).  Grcgoras  subsequently  look 
an  important  part  in  the  Hcsychast  controversy,  in  which 
he  violently  opposed  Gregorius  Palamas,  the  chief  supporter 
of  the  sect.  After  the  doctrines  of  Palamas  had  been  recognized 
at  the  synod  of  1351.  Grcgoras,  who  refused  to  acquiesce,  was 
practically  imprisoned  in  a  monastery  for  two  years.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  end  of  his  life.  His  chief  work  is  his  Roman 
History,  in  37  books,  of  the  years  1204  to  1359.  It  thus  partly 
supplements  and  partly  continues  the  work  of  George  Pachy- 
mcrcs.  Grcgoras  shows  considerable  industry,  but  his  style  is 
pompous  and  affected.  Far  too  much  space  is  devoted  to 
religious  matters  and  dogmatic  quarrels.  This  work  and  that 
of  John  Cantacuzene  supplement  and  correct  each  other,  and 
should  be  read  together.  The  other  writings  of  Grcgoras,  which 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  still  remain  unpublished,  attest  his  great 
versatility.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  a  history  of 
the  dispute  with  Palamas;  biographies  of  his  uncle  and  early 
instructor  John,  metropolitan  of  Hcraclca,  and  of  the  martyr 
Codratus  of  Antioch;  funeral  orations  for  Theodore  Mctochita, 
and  the  two  emperors  Andronicus;  commentaries  on  the  wan- 
derings of  Odysseus  and  on  Syncsius's  treatise  on  dreams; 
tracts  on  orthography  and  on  words  of  doubtful  meaning;  a 
philosophical  dialogue  called  Florentius  or  Concerning  Wisdom', 
astronomical  treatises  on  the  dale  of  Easter  and  the  preparation 
of  the  astrolabe;  and  an  extensive  correspondence. 

Edition  1 :  in  Bonn  Corpus  uriptorum  kill.  Byz.,  by  L.  Schopcn 
and  I.  Bckkcr,  with  life  and  list  of  works  by  J.  Uoivin  (1829-1855); 
J.  P.  MiRnc.  Palrologfii  grace  a.  cxiviii.,  cxlix.:  sec alsoC  Krurobaclicr, 


GREGOROVIUS.  FERDINAND  (1821-1891),  German  historian, 
orn  at  Neidcnburg  on  the  19th  of  January  1821,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Konigsbcrg.  After  spending  some 
years  in  teaching  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Italy  in  1X5;, 
remaining  in  that  country  for  over  twenty  years.  He  was  made 
a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  he  died  at  Munich  on  the  1st  of  .May  1801. 
Grcgorovius's  interest  in  and  acquaintance  with  Italy  and 
Italian  history  is  mainly  responsible  for  his  great  book,  GeukUkU 
der  Sladt  Rom  im  Mitteialler  (Stuttgart,  1859-1872,  and  other 
editions),  a  work  of  much  erudition  and  interest,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  A.  Hamilton  (13  vols.,  1894- 1900), 
and  also  into  Italian  at  the  expense  of  the  Romans  (Venice, 
1874-1876).  It  deals  with  the  history  of  Rome  from  about 
A.D.  400  to  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1534.  and  in  the 
words  of  its  author  it  describes  "  how,  from  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great  to  that  of  Charles  V.,  the  historic  system  of  tbe  papacy 
remained  inseparable  from  that  of  the  Empire."  The  other 
works  of  Gregorovius  include:  GesckUkU  des  Kaisers  II 
und  seiner  Ztil  (Konigsbcrg,  1851),  English  translation  by  M.  E. 
Robinson  (1898);  Corsica  (Stuttgart,  1854),  English  translation 
by  R.  Martinet  11  (1855);  Lucraia  Borgia  (Stuttgart,  1S74), 
English  translation  by  J.  L.  Garner  (1904);  Die  Grabdcnkmalet 
der  Pdpslc  (Leipzig,  1881),  English  translation  by  R.  \V.  Scion- 
Watson  (1903);  Wanderjahrt  in  Italitn  (s  vols.,  Leipzig,  1S8S- 
189J);  Ccickichte  dtr  Sladt  Aiken  im  UilleUter  (1889);  Kkm 
Sckriften  zur  Gcsckichte  dtr  Kultur  (Leipzig,  1887-1892):  and 
Urban  VI 1 1,  im  Widen pruck  zh  Spdnicn  und  dem  Kaiser 
(Stuttgart,  1879).  This  last  work  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  the  author  himself  (Rome,  1S79).  Gregorovius  was  also 
something  of  a  poet ;  he  wrote  a  drama,  Dtr  Tod  des  Tiberius 
(1851),  and  some  Gedichlt  (Leipzig,  1S91). 

His  Rdmitcke  Tagebucker  were  edited  by  F.  Althaut  (Stuttftrt, 
1892),  and  were  tr.msl.itcd  into  English  as  the  Reman  Journals  of 
F.  Crcgorovius.by  A.  Hamilton  (1907). 

GREGORY.  ST  (c.  213-c.  270).  surnamed  in  later  ecclesiastical 
tradition  Thaumaiurgus  (the  miracle- worker),  was  born  ol 
noble  and  wealthy  pagan  parents  at  Neocacsarea  in  Pontus, 
about  a.d.  21  j.  His  original  name  was  Theodoras.  He  took 
up  the  study  of  civil  law,  and,  with  his  brother  Athenodorus, 
was  on  his  way  to  Brrytus  to  complete  his  training  when  at 
Cacsarca  he  met  Origen,  and  became  his  pupil  and  then  his 
convert  (a.d.  233).  In  reluming  to  Cappadocia  some  five  years 
after  his  conversion,  it  had  been  his  original  intention  to  live 
a  retired  ascetic  life  (Eus.  H.E.  vi.  30),  but,  urged  by  Origen, 
and  at  last  almost  compelled  by  Phaedimus  of  Amasia.  his 
metropolitan,  neither  of  whom  was  willing  to  see  so  much 
learning,  piety  and  masculine  energy  practically  lost  to  the 
church,  he.  after  many  attempts  to  evade  the  dignity, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  his  native  town  (about  240).  His 
episcopate,  which  Listed  some  thirty  years,  was  characterized  by 
great  missionary  zeal,  and  by  so  much  success  that,  according 
to  the  (doubtless  somewhat  rhetorical)  statement  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  whereas  at  the  outset  of  his  labours  there  were  only 
seventeen  Christians  in  the  city,  there  were  at  his  death  only 
seventeen  persons  in  all  who  had  not  embraced  Christianity. 
This  result  he  achieved  in  spite  of  the  Dccian  persecution  (250- 
251),  during  which  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  absent  himself 
from  his  diocese,  and  notwithstanding  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  an  irruption  of  barbarians  (Goths  and  Boranians)  who  laid 
waste  the  diocese  in  a.d.  253-254.  Gregory',  although  he  has 
not  always  escaped  the  charge  of  Sabcllianism,  now  holds  an 
undisputed  place  among  the  fathers  of  the  church;  and  although 
the  turn  of  his  mind  was  practical  rather  than  speculative,  he 
is  known  to  have  taken  an  energetic  part  in  most  of  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  his  time.  He  was  active  at  the  first  synod  of 
Antioch  (a.d.  264-265),  which  investigated  and  condemned  the 
heresies  of  Paul  of  Samosata;  and  the  rapid  spread  in  Pontus  of 
a  Trinitarianism  approaching  the  Nicenc  type  is  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  weight  of  his  influence.  Gregory  is  believed  tohave 
died  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  about  the  year  270,  though  perhaps 
an  earlier  date  is  more  probable.  His  festival  (scmiduplex)  is  ob- 
served by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  17th  of  November. 
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For  the  facts  of  hi*  biography  we  have  an  outline  of  his  early 
years  in  his  eulogy  on  Origcn,  and  incidental  notices  in  the  writings 
of  Eusebiut,  of  Basil  of  Caesarca  and  Jerome.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  s 
untrustworthy  panegyric  represents  him  as  having  wrought  miracles 
of  a  very  startling  description;  but  nothing  related  by  him  comes 
near  the  astounding  narratives  given  in  the  Marlyrolottts,  or  even  in 
the  Brtriarium  Romamum,  in  connexion  with  his  name. 

The  principal  works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  are  the  Patugyricus 
in  Onttntm  (Em  'ft»7*»v  rarnyvpu&i  X4->©i),  which  he  wrote  when 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  school  of  that  great  master  (it  contains 
a  valuable  minute  description  of  Origen's  mode  of  instruction),  a 
MtlcPkrans  in  Etdeiiasltn,  characterized  by  Jerome  as  "  short  but 
useful";  and  an  Epislola  tanonica,  which  treats  of  the  discipline 
to  be  undergone  by  those  Christian*  who  under  pressure  of  persecu- 
tion had  relapsed  into  paganism,  but  desired  to  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Church.  It  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  conditions  of 
the  time,  and  shows  Gregory  to  be  a  true  shepherd  (cf.  art  Penance). 
The  *SctW>t  lirriui  (Exftotitio  fidti),  a  short  creed  usually  attri- 
buted to  Gregory,  and  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been  received  by 
him  immediately  in  vision  from  the  apostle  John  himself,  is  probably 
authentic.  A  sort  of  Platonic  dialogue  of  doubtful  authenticity  "  on 
the  impassivity  and  the  passivity  of  God  "  in  Syriac  is  in  the  British 

Edilteni:  Gerhard  Voss  (Mainz,  1604),  Fronto  Ducuus  (Paris, 
16*2),  Migne,  Pair.  Grate,  x.  963. 

TroKilatu>ni :  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vi.;  Litti, 
by  Pallavirini  (Rome,  1644);  J.  L.  Boyc  (Jena,  1709);  H.  R. 
Reynolds  {Diet.  Chr.  fircf.  IL):  G.  K  nicer.  Early  Ckr.  La. 
m6;  Herzog-Hauck.  Reaitntyk.  vii.  (where  full  bibliographies  arc 
pven). 

GREGORY,  ST,  OF  NAZIANZUS  (339-389),  surnamcd 
Theologus.  one  of  the  four  great  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
was  born  about  the  year  ad.  379,  at  or  near  Nazianzus, 
Cappadocia.  His  father,  also  named  Gregory,  had  lately  be- 
come bishop  of  the  diocese;  his  mother,  Nonna,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  religious  convictions  of  both  father 
and  son.  Gregory  visited  successively  the  two  Caesarcas, 
Alexandria  and  Athens,  as  a  student  of  grammar,  mathematics, 
rhetoric  and  philosophy;  at  Athens  he  had  for  fellow-students 
Basil  (q.r ).  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Caesarca,  and 
Julian,  afterwards  emperor.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
father's  house  at  Nazianzus  (about  the  year  360)  Gregory 
received  baptism.  He  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  service  of 
religion,  but  for  some  time,  and  indeed  more  or  less  throughout 
his  whole  life,  was  in  a  state  of  hesitation  as  to  the  form  which 
that  service  ought  to  take.  Strongly  inclined  by  nature  and 
education  to  a  contemplative  life  spent  among  books  and  in  the 
society  of  congenial  friends,  he  was  continually  urged  by  outward 
circumstances,  as  well  as  by  an  inward  call,  to  active  pastoral 
labour.  The  spirit  of  refined  intellectual  monastic  ism,  which 
clung  to  him  through  life  and  never  ceased  to  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy,  was  about  this  time  strongly  encouraged  by  his 
intercourse  with  Basil,  who  induced  him  to  share  the  exalted 
pleasures  of  his  retirement  in  Pontus.  To  this  period  belongs 
the  preparation  of  the  *iXo«aXia.  a  sort  of  chrestomathy  com- 
piled by  the  two  friends  from  the  writings  of  Origcn.  But  the 
events  which  were  stirring  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  life  of 
Cappadocia.  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  made  a  career 
of  learned  leisure  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  a  man  of  Gregory's 
position  and  temperament.  The  emperor  Constantius,  having 
by  intrigue  and  intimidation  succeeded  in  thrusting  a  semi- 
Aiian  formula  upon  the  Western  bishops  assembled  at  Ariminum 
in  Italy,  had  nest  attempted  to  follow  the  same  course  with  the 
Eastern  episcopate.  The  aged  bishop  of  Nazianzus  having 
yielded  to  the  imperial  threats,  a  great  storm  arose  among  the 
monks  of  the  diocese,  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  inlluence 
of  the  younger  Gregory,  who  shortly  afterwards  (about  361)  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  evade  his 
new  duties  and  responsibilities  by  flight,  he  appears  to  have 
continued  to  act  as  a  presbyter  in  his  father's  diocese  without  in- 
terruption for  some  considerable  time;  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  two  Imrcihes  against  Julian  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  period. 
Subsequently  (about  ,7*).  under  a  pressure  which  he  somewhat 
resented,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  by  Basil  as  bishop 
of  Sasima.  a  miserable  little  village  some  33  m.  from  Tyana; 
but  he  seems  hardly,  if  at  all.  to  have  assumed  the  duties  of  this 
diocese,  for  after  another  interval  of  "  flight  "  we  find  him  once 


more  (about  37»-J7j)  »t  Nazianzus,  assisting  his  aged  father, 
on  whose  death  (374)  he  retired  to  Scleucia  in  Isauria  for  a  period 
of  some  years.  Meanwhile  a  more  important  field  for  his  act  ivit  ics 
was  opening  up.  Towards  378-379  the  small  and  depressed 
remnant  of  the  orthodox  party  in  Constantinople  sent  him 
an  urgent  summons  to  undertake  the  task  of  resuscitating  their 
cause,  so  long  persecuted  and  borne  down  by  the  Arians  of  the 
capital.  With  the  accession  of  Theodosius  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  prospect  of  success  to  the  Niccne  doctrine  had  dawned, 
if  only  it  could  find  some  courageous  and  devoted  champion. 
The  fame  of  Gregory  as  a  learned  and  eloquent  disciple  of  Origcn, 
and  still  more  of  Athanasius,  pointed  him  out  as  such  a  defender; 
nor  could  he  resist  the  appeal  made  to  him,  although  he  took  the 
step  reluctantly.  Once  arrived  in  Constantinople,  he  laboured 
so  zealously  and  well  that  the  orthodox  party  speedily  gathered 
strength;  and  the  small  apartment  in  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  vast  and  celebrated 
church  which  received  the  significant  name  of  Anastasin,  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection.  Among  the  hearers  of  Gregory 
were  to  be  found,  not  only  churchmen  like  Jerome  and  Evagrius, 
but  also  heretics  and  pagans;  and  it  says  much  for  the  sound 
wisdom  and  practical  tact  of  the  preacher  that  he  set  himself 
less  to  build  up  and  defend  a  doctrinal  position  than  to  urge 
his  flock  to  the  cultivation  of  the  loving  Christian  spirit  which 
cherishes  higher  aims  than  mere  heresy  hunting  or  endless  dis- 
putation. Doctrinal,  nevertheless,  he  was,  as  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  famous  five  discourses  on  the  Trinity,  which  earned 
for  him  the  distinctive  appellation  of  These  orations 

arc  the  finest  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  conceived  by  the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  East,  and  they 
were  directed  especially  against  the  Eunomiansand  Macedonians. 
"There  is  perhaps  no  single  book  in  Greek  patristic  literature 
to  which  the  student  who  desires  to  gain  an  exact  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  Greek  theology  can  be  more  confidently 
referred."  With  the  arrival  of  Theodosius  in  380  came  the 
visible  triumph  of  the  orthodox  cause;  the  metropolitan  see 
was  then  conferred  upon  Gregory,  and  after  the  assembling 
of  the  second  ecumenical  council  in  3S1  he  received  consecration 
from  Mclclius.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  spirit  of  discoid 
and  envy  which  had  manifested  itself  in  connexion  with  this 
promotion,  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  dignity  and  withdrew 
into  comparative  retirement.  The  rest  of  his  days  were  spent 
partly  at  Nazianzus  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  partly  on  his 
neighbouring  patrimonial  estate  at  Arianzus,  where  he  followed 
his  favourite  literary  pursuits,  especially  poetical  composition, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  389  or  390.  His  festival  is 
celebrated  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  ?$thaod  30th  of  January, 
in  the  Western  on  the  9th  of  May  (duplex). 

His  extant  works  consist  of  poems,  epistles  and  orations.  The 
poems,  which  include  epigram*,  elegies  and  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  have  been  frequently  printed,  the  tditio prirutpi  being  the 
Aldinc  (.1504).  Other  editions  arc  those  of  Tollius  (1696)  and 
Muraton  (17°9);  a  volume  of  Carmina  trltda  also  has  been  edited 
by  Dronke  (1840).  The  tragedy  entitled  Xjx»rAi  tr<4»<u>r  usually 
included  is  certainly  not  genuine.  Gregory's  poetry  did  not  absorb 
his  best  energies;  it  was  adopted  in  his  later  years  as  a  recreation 
rather  than  as  a  serious  pursuit;  thus  it  is  occasionally  delicate, 
graphic,  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  sustained.  Of  the  hymns  none 
have  passed  into  ecclesiastical  use.  The  Utters  are  entitled 
to  a  higher  place  in  literature.  They  are  always  easy  and  natural; 
and  there  is  nothing  forced  in  the  manner  in  which  their  acute,  witty 
and  profound  sayings  are  introduced.  Those  to  Basil  introduce  us 
to  the  story  of  a  mo*t  romantic  friendship,  those  to  Clcdonius  have 
theological  value  for  their  bearing,  on  the  Apollinarian  controversy. 
As  an  orator  he  was  so  facile,  vigorous  and  persuasive,  that  men 
forgot  his  small  stature  and  emaciated  countenance.  Fortv-five 
orations  are  extant.  Gregory  was  less  an  independent  theologian 
than  an  interpreter.  He  was  influenced  by  Athanasius  in  his  Chrtsl- 
ology.  by  Origcn  in  hi*  anthropology,  for,  though  teaching  original 
sin  and  deriving  human  mortality  from  the  Fall,  he  insists  on  the 
ability  of  the  human  will  to  choose  the  good  and  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  salvation  with  the  will  of  God.  Though  possessed  neither  of 
Basil's  gift  of  government  nor  ol  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  power  of  specu- 
lative thought,  he  worthily  takes  a  place  in  that  triumvirate  of 
Cappadorians  whom  the  Catholic  Church  gratefully  recognizes  as 
having  been,  during  the  critical  struggles  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  the  best  defenders  of  its  faith.   The  Optra  omnia  were 
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first  published  by  Hcrvagtus  (Bate),  «55o):  the  subsequent  editions 
have  been  those  of  Billius  (Paris.  1609,  161 1;  aueu  ex  intcrpreta- 
tionc  Mortlli.  1630).  of  the  Benedictine*  (begun  in  1778,  but 
interrupted  by  the  French  Revolution  and  not  completed  until 
1840.  Caillau  being  the  final  editor)  and  of  Mijjne.  The  Theological 
Orations  (edited  by  A.  J.  Mason)  were  published  separately  at 
Cambridge  in  1899. 

Scattered  not  ires  of  the  life  of  Gregory  Naziaiucn  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Socrates.  Sozomcn,  Theodore!  and  Rufinus,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  letters  and  poems.  The  data  derived  from  thr<c  sources 
do  not  always  harmonize  with  the  account  of  Suidas.  The  earlier 
modern  authorities,  such  as  Tiltemont  {Mem.  Eccl.  t.  ix.)  and 
Leclerc  (Bib.  Univ.  t.  xviii),  were  used  by  Gibbon.  See  also  C. 
Ullmann.  Gregonus  von  Nattanz,  der  Tkrnlote  (18*5;  Eng.  trans,  by 
G.  F.  Coxc.  M.A..  1857);  A.  Benoit.  St  Grigoire  de  Nauante;  10  fit, 
srs  antra,  el  son  tpoque  (1877):  Montaul.  Revue  ertliqne  de  qnrlqnrs 
questions  kisloriques  %e  rapporlant  a  St  Grtgotre  de  Nasiante  (1879); 
F.  W.  Farrar.  Liwi  of  Ike  Fatkert.  i.  49l-5«*.  and  T.  Loofs  in 
Hauck-Hcrzogs  Realencyk.  fur  prot.  Theologie,  vii.  138. 

GREGORY,  ST,  OP  NYSSA  (£.331-1.  396),  one  of  the  four 
great  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  designated  by  one  of  the 
later  ecumenical  councils  as  "  a  father  of  fathers,"  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Basil  (the  Great),  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  was  born 
(probably)  at  Neocacsarea  about  a.d.  331.  For  his  education 
he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  elder  brother.  At  a  comparatively 
early  age  he  entered  the  church,  and  held  for  some  time  the  office 
of  anagnost  or  reader;  subsequently  he  manifested  a  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  the  secular  life  as  a  rhetorician,  an  impulse 
which  was  checked  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus.  Finally,  in  37 1  or  37?  he  was  ordained  by  his  brother 
Basil  to  the  bishopric  of  Nyssa,  a  small  town  in  Cappadocia. 
Here  he  is  usually  said  (but  on  inadequate  data)  to  have  adopted 
the  opinion  then  gaining  ground  in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  have  separated  from  his  wife  Theoscbia,  who 
became  a  deaconess  in  the  church.  His  strict  orthodoxy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  together  with  his 
vigorous  eloquence,  combined  to  make  him  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  Arian  faction,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  ascendant 
through  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valens;  and  in  375, 
the  synod  of  Ancyra,  convened  by  Demetrius  the  Arian  governor 
of  1'ontus,  condemned  him  for  alleged  irregularities  in  his 
election  and  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  his  diocese. 
In  376  he  was  deprived  of  his  see,  and  Valens  sent  him  into  exile, 
whence  he  did  not  return  till  the  publication  of  the  edict  of 
Grat  ian  in  378.  Shortly  afterwards  he  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  synod  which  met  at  Antioch  in  Caria,  principally  in 
connexion  with  the  Melctian  schism.  At  the  great  ecumenical 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  he  was  a  conspicuous 
champion  of  the  orthodox  faith;  Recording  to  Nicephorus, 
indeed,  the  additions  made  to  the  Nicenc  creed  were  entirely  due 
to  his  suggestion,  but  this  statement  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
That  his  eloquence  was  highly  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  facts 
that  he  pronounced  the  discourse  at  the  consecration  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  and  that  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration  on  the  death  of  Mclctiusthc  first  president  of  the  council. 
In  the  following  year,  moreover  (3^),  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  council  to  inspect  and  set  in  order  the  churches  of  Arabia, 
in  connection  with  which  mission  he  also  visited  Jerusalem. 
The  impressions  he  gathered  from  this  journey  may,  in  part  at 
least,  be  gathered  from  his  famous  letter  Dc  euntibut  Hitro~ 
iotyma,  in  which  an  opinion  strongly  unfavourable  to  pilgrimages 
is  expressed.  In  383  he  was  probably  again  in  Constantinople; 
where  in  3H5  he  pronounced  the  funeral  orations  of  the  princess 
Pulchcria  and  afterwards  of  the  empress  Placilla.  Once  more 
we  read  of  him  in  394  as  having  been  present  in  that  metropolis 
at  the  synod  held  under  the  presidency  of  Ncctarius  to  settle 
a  controversy  which  had  arisen  among  the  bishops  of  Arabia; 
in  the  same  year  he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  church 
of  the  apostles  at  Chalccdon,  on  which  occasion  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  his  discourse  commonly  but  wrongly  known  as  that 
Eft  rijc  iaiTov  xMporoWaf  was  delivered.  The  exact  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown;  some  authorities  refer  it  to  376,  others  to  400. 
His  festival  is  observed  by  the  Greek  Church  on  the  10th  of 
January;  in  the  Western  martyrologies  he  is  commemorated 
on  the  9th  of  March. 


Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  not  so  firm  and  able  an 
as  his  brother  Basil,  nor  so  magnificent  an  orator  as  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  but  he  excelled  them  both,  alike  as  a  speculative 
and  constructive  theologian,  and  in  the  wide  extent  of  his 
acquirements.  His  teaching,  though  strictly  trinitarian,  shows 
considerable  freedom  and  originality  of  thought;  in  many 
points  his  mental  and  spiritual  affinities  with  Origen  show 
themselves  with  advantage,  as  in  his  doctrine  of  AsroKardarare 
or  final  restoration.  There  arc  marked  pantheistic  tendencies, 
e.g.  the  inclusion  of  sin  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cosmical  process, 

some  modern  thinkers. 

His  style  has  been  frequently  praised  by  competent  authorities  for 
sweetness,  richness  and  elegance.  His  numerous  works  may  be 
classified  under  five  heads.  (I)  Treatises  in  doctrinal  and  polemical 
theology.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  steams!  Ettnomius 
in  twelve  books.  It;  doctrinal  thesis  (which  is  supported  with 
great  philosophic  acumen  and  rhetorical  power)  is  the  divinity  and 
consubstantiality  of  the  Word;  incidentally  the  character  of 
Basil,  which  Eunomius  had  aspersed,  is  vindicated,  and  the  heretic 
himself  is  held  up  to  scorn  ana  contempt.  This  is  the  work  which, 
most  probably  in  a  shorter  draft,  was  read  by  its  author  when 
at  Constantinople  before  Gregory  Naxiaruen  and  Jerome  in  381 
(Jerome,  De  M>.  ill.  u8).  To  the  same  class  belong  the  treatise 
To  Ablavius,  against  the  trithcitts:  On  Faith,  against  the  Arians; 
On  Common  Notions,  in  explanation  of  the  terms  in  current  employ- 
ment with  regsrd  to  the  Trinity;  Ten  Syllogisms,  against  the 
Manichacans;  To  Tkeophilus,  against  the  Apollinarians;  an  Ar.t-.t- 
rhetic  against  the  same;  Against  Fate,  a  disputation  with  a  heathen 
philosopher;  De  anima  el  resurredwnr,  a  dialogue  with  his  dying 
sister  Macrina ;  and  the  Oratio  tatechelica  magna,  an  argument  for  the 
incarnation  as  the  best  possible  form  of  redemption,  intended  to 
convince  educated  pagans  and  tews,  (j)  Practical  treatises.  To 
this  category  belong  the  tracts  On  Vtrgintiy  and  On  Pslgrtmages;  as 
also  the  Canonical  Epistle  upon  the  rules  of  penance.  (3)  Expository 
and  homiletic.il  works,  including  the  Hexaemeron,  and  several  series 
of  discourses  On  the  Workmantkip  of  Man,  On  Ike  Inunptions  of  lit 
Psalms,  On  the  Sixth  Psalm.  On  the  first  three  Chapters  of  Ecclestaites. 
On  Canluies.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  On  Ike  Eight  Beatitudes. 
(4)  Biographical,  consisting  chiefly  of  funeral  orations.    (5)  Letters. 

The  only  complete  editions  of  the  whole  works  are  those  by 
Fronton  Ic  Due  (Fronto  Ducaus,  Paris,  1615;  with  additions,  1618 
and  1638)  and  by  Mignc.  G.  H,  Forbes  began  an  excellent  critical 
edition,  but  only  two  parts  of  the  first  volume  appeared  (Burntisland. 
1855  and  i860  containing  the  Explicalio  apologelUa  in  hexatsntron 
and  the  De  opifUio  hominis.  Of  the  new  edition  projected  by  F. 
Ochler  only  the  first  volume,  containing  the  Ofrfro  dogmatua,  has 
appeared  (1865).  There  have  been  numerous  editions  of  several 
single  treatises,  as  lor  example  of  the  Oraho  talc, kttua  (J.  C. 
Krabinger.  Munich.  1838;  J.  H.  Crawley.  Cambridge.  1903).  De 
pretatione  and  De  anima  el  resurrrrtione. 

See  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  ii.  56-83.  the  monograph  by 
J.  Rupp  {Gregors,  des  Bisthofs  von  Nyssa,  Lehen  und  Mauungeu, 
Leipzig,  1834).  and  compare  P.  Heyns  (Disputalto  historico-lhtoloiua 
dt  Greg.  Nyss.,  1835).  C.  W.  Mollcr  (Gregorii  Nyts.  doctnnam  de 
komints  natura  el  tUustratil  el  turn  Origrniana  comparavu,  1854)  and 
J.  N.  Stigler.  Die  Psyehologie  des  h.  Gregors  von  Nyssa  (Regrnsburz. 
1857).  and  many  smaller  monographs  cited  in  Hauck-Hcrzoj  s 
Realencyk.  Jur  prot.  Theot.  vii.  149. 

GREGORY.  ST.  OP  TOURS  (53S-504),  historian  of  the  Franks, 
was  born  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Arverni  (the  modern  Clermont- 
Ferrand)  on  the  30th  of  November  $38.  His  real  name  was 
Georgius  Florentius,  Gcorgius  being  his  grandfather's  name  and 
Florentius  his  father's.  He  was  called  Gregory  after  his  maternal 
great  grandfather,  the  bishop  of  Langrcs.  Gregory  belonged  to 
an  illustrious  senatorial  family,  many  of  whose  members  held 
high  office  in  the  church  and  bear  honoured  names  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  He  was  descended,  it  is  said,  from  Vettius 
Epagathus,  who  was  martyred  at  Lyons  in  177  with  St  Pothinus; 
his  paternal  uncle.  Callus,  was  bishop  of  Clermont ;  his  maternal 
grand-uncle,  Nicelius  (St  Nuicr),  occupied  the  sec  of  Lyons; 
and  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Euphronius,  bishop  of  Tours. 

Gregory  lost  his  father  early,  and  bis  mother  Armcntaria 
settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
her  near  Cavaillon,  where  her  son  often  visited  her.  Gregory  was 
brought  up  at  Clermont-Ferrand  by  his  uncle  Callus  and  by  his 
successor,  Avitus.  and  there  he  received  his  education.  Among 
profane  authors  he  read  the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  and 
Sallust's  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  but  his  education 
The  principles  of  religion  he  I 
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the  Bible,  Sulpicius  Sevcrus  and  some  lives  of  saints,  but  to 
patristic  literature  and  the  subtleties  of  theology  he  remained 
a  stranger.  In  563,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  ordained 
deacon.  Falling  seriously  ill,  he  went  to  Tours  to  seek  a  cure  at 
Lhe  tomb  of  St  Martin.  At  Tours  he  lived  with  Euphronius, 
and  so  great  was  the  young  man's  popularity  that,  on  the  death 
of  Euphronius  in  573,  the  people  unanimously  designated  him 
bishop. 

At  that  time  Tours  belonged  to  Australia,  and  King  Sigcbcrt 
histened  to  confirm  Gregory's  election.  After  the  assassination 
of  Stgebcrt  (S7 S).  the  province  was  ruled  by  Chilpcric  for  nine 
years,  during  which  period  Gregory  displayed  the  greatest  energy 
in  protecting  his  town  and  church  from  the  Frankish  king.  He 
hid  to  contend  with  Count  Leudast,  the  governor  of  Tours; 
despite  all  the  king's  threats,  he  refused  to  give  up  Chilperic's 
son  Meroving,  who  had  sought  refuge  from  his  father's  wrath 
at  the  sanctuary  of  St  Martin;  and  he  defended  Bishop  Prc- 
textatus  against  Chilpcric,  by  whom  he  had  been  condemned 
lor  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Merovcch  and  Queen  Brunhilda. 
In  5S0  Gregory  was  himself  accused  before  a  council  at  Berny  of 
using  abusive  language  against  Queen  Fredcgond,  but  he  cleared 
himself  of  the  charge  by  an  oath  and  was  acquitted.  On  the 
death  of  Chilpcric,  Tours  remained  for  two  years  (584-585)  in 
tfee  hands  of  Guntram,  but  when  Guntram  adopted  his  nephew 
Cfaildebcrt,  Sigcbcrt  s  son,  it  again  became  Austrasian.  This 
change  was  welcome  to  Gregory,  who  often  visited  the  court. 
la  586  be  was  at  Coblcoz,  and  on  his  return  to  Yvois  (the 
modern  Carignan)  visited  the  stylitc  Wulfilaic;  in  588  we  hear 
of  him  at  Metz  and  also  at  Chalon-sur-Saone,  whither  he  was  sent 
to  obtain  from  King  Guntram  the  ratification  of  the  pact  of 
Andelot;  in  593  he  was  at  Orleans,  where  Childcbert  had  just 
succeeded  his  uncle  Guntram.  In  the  intervals  of  these  journeys 
be  governed  Tours  with  great  firmness,  repressing  disorders 
•cd  reducing  the  monks  and  nuns  to  obedience.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  November  594. 

Gregory  left  many  writings,  of  which  he  himself  gives  an 
enumeration  at  the  end  of  his  llistoria  Francorum:  "  Decern 
libros  Historiarum,  septem  Miraculorum,  unum  de  Vita  Pat  rum 
scripsi ;  in  Psalterii  tract  at  u  librum  unum  commentatus  sum  ; 
de  Cursibus  etiam  ecclesiasticis  unum  librum  condidi."  The 
ten  books  of  history  are  discussed  below.  The  seven  books  of 
miracles  are  divided  into  the  De  gloria  martyrum,  the  De 
nrtmlihu  setsuli  Juliani,  four  books  of  Miracula  sancti  Martini, 
aod  the  De  gloria  confessorum,  the  last  dealing  mainly  with 
confessors  who  had  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Tours  and  Clermont. 
The  Vitae  pet  rum  consists  of  twenty  biographies  of  bishops, 
abbots  and  hermits  belonging  to  Gaul.  The  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  is  lost,  the  preface  and  the  titles  of  the  chapters  alone 
bring  extant.  The  treatise  De  cursibus  ecclesiasticis,  discovered 
m  1853,  is  a  liturgical  manual  for  determining  the  hour  of  divers 
nocturnal  offices  by  the  position  of  the  stars.  Gregory  also  left 
a  life  of  St  Andrew,  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  a  history  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephcsus,  translated  from  Syriac. 

His  most  important  work,  however,  is  the  Hisloria  Francorum, 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  four  books,  which 
were  composed  at  one  time,  cover  the  period  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Sigcbcrt  in  S7S-  The  first  book, 
which  is  a  mere  compilation  from  the  chronicles  of  St  Jerome 
and  Orosius,  is  of  no  value.  The  second  book,  from  397  to 
|ft,  deals  with  the  invasions  of  the  Franks,  and  is  based  on 
the  histories  of  Sulpicius  Alexander  and  Renatus  Profuturus 
Frigeridus,  now  lost;  on  the  catalogues  of  the  bishops  of  Cler- 
mont and  Tours;  on  some  lives  of  saints,  e.g.  Remigius  and 
Maxentius,  now  lost;  on  the  annals  of  Aries  and  Angers,  now 
lost,  and  on  legends,  cither  collected  by  Gregory  himself  from 
oral  tradition,  or  cantilenes  or  epics  written  in  the  Latin  and 
Germanic  languages.  In  the  third  and  fourth  books  the  earlier 
part  is  based  on  materials  collected  from  men  older  than  himself ; 
of  the  later  events  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness.  The  fifth  and 
tilth  books,  up  to  the  death  of  Chilpcric  (584),  deal  with  matters 
•  ilhin  his  own  experience.  The  first  six  books  are  often  separate 
ta  the  MSS.,  and  it  was  these  alone. that  were .used  by.tbe 


chronicler  Fredegarius  in  his  abridgment  of  Gregory's  history. 
To  the  first  six  books  Gregory  subsequently  added  chapters  on 
the  bishops  Salonius  and  Sagittarius,  and  on  his  quarrels  with 
Felix  of  Nantes.  The  authenticity  of  these  chapters  has  been 
undeservedly  attacked  by  Catholic  writers.  Books  vii.  to  x., 
from  584  to  591,  were  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary;  of  each 
important  event,  as  it  occurred,  he  inserted  an  account  in  his 
book.   The  last  six  books  arc  of  great  historical  value. 

Gregory  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  contemporary  events. 
He  was  frequently  at  court,  and  he  found  Tours  an  excellent 
place  for  collecting  information.  The  shrine  of  St  Martin 
attracted  the  sick  from  all  quarters,  and  the  basilica  of  the  saint 
was  a  favourite  sanctuary  for  political  refugees.  Moreover, 
Tours  was  on  the  high  road  between  the  north  and  south  of 
France,  and  was  a  convenient  stage  for  travellers,  the  am- 
bassadors going  to  and  from  Spain  frequently  halting  there. 
Gregory  plied  every  one  with  questions,  and  in  this  way  gathered 
a  great  mass  of  detailed  information.  '  He  was,  besides,  at  great 
pains  to  be  an  impartial  writer,  but  was  not  always  successful. 
His  devotion  to  Austrasia  made  him  very  bitter  against,  and 
perhaps  unjust  to,  the  sovereigns  of  Ncustria,  Chilpcric  and 
Fredcgond.  As  an  orthodox  Christian,  he  had  no  good  word 
for  the  Arians.  He  excuses  the  crimes  of  kings  who  protected 
the  church,  such  as  Clovis,  Clotairc  I.  and  Guntram,  but  had 
no  mercy  for  those  who  violated  ecclesiastical  privileges.  This 
attitude,  no  doubt,  explains  his  hatred  for  Chilpcric.  But  if 
Gregory's  historical  judgments  are  suspect,  be  at  least  concealed 
nothing  and  invented  nothing;  and  we  can  correct  his  judgments 
by  his  own  narrative.  His  history  is  a  curious  compound  of 
artlcssness  and  shrewdness.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
grammar,  confused  genders  and  cases,  and  wrote  in  the  vernacular 
Latin  of  his  time,  apart  from  certain  passages  which  are  especi- 
ally elaborated  and  filled  with  poetical  and  elegant  expressions. 
But  in  spite  of  his  shortcomings  he  is  an  exceedingly  attractive 
writer,  and  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  narrative  has  earned  for  him 
the  name  of  the  Herodotus  of  the  barbarians. 

T.  Ruinart  brought  out  a  complete  edition  of  Gregory's  works  at 
Paris  in  1699.  The  best  modern  complete  edition  it  that  of  W. 
Arndt  and  B.  Krusch  in  Man.  Germ.  hist,  script,  rer.  Merer,  (vol.  i., 
IMS)-  Of  the  many  editions  of  the  Hislorta  Francorum  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Guadet  and  Tarannc  in  the  Soc.  de  thist.  at 
France  (4  vols.,  with  French  translation,  1836-1838),  of  Omont  (the 
first  six  books;  a  reproduction  of  the  Corvcy  MS.)  and  of  G.  Collon 
(the  last  four  books;  a  reproduction  of  the  Brussels  MS.  No.  9, 401). 
Gregory's  haRiocraphic  works  were  published  by  H.  Bondicr  in  the 
Soc.  de  {'hist,  de  France  (4  vols.,  with  French  translation,  1857-1864). 
Cf.  1.  W.  Lobcll.  Gregor  von  Tours  und  seine  Zeit  (Jnd  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1868):  G.  Monod,  "Etudes  critiques  sur  les  sources  de  I'histoirc 
mfVovineienne  "  in  the  BM.  de  I  Ecole  des  llaules  Etudes  (1877); 
G.  Kurth,  "  Grcgoirc  de  Tours  et  les  etudes  classiques  au  VI*  sieclc  " 
in  the  Revue  des  questions  kistoriques  (xxiv.  586  sea.,  1878);  Max 
Bonnet,  Le  Latin  de  Grigoire  de  Tours  (Paris,  1890).  For  details,  see 
Ulysse  Chevalier,  BiobMiogrophie  (jnd  cd.).  (C.  Pr.) 

GREGORY  THE  ILLUMINATOR,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  His  legend  is  briefly  as  follows.  His  father 
Anak,  head  of  the  Parthian  clan  of  Suren,  was  bribed  about 
the  time  of  his  birth  (c.  J57)  by  the  Sassanid  king  of  Persia  to 
assassinate  the  Armenian  king,  Chosroes,  who  was  of  the  old 
Arsacid  dynasty,  and  father  of  Tiridates  orTrdat,  first  Christian 
king  of  Armenia.  Anak  was  slain  by  his  victim's  soldiers; 
Gregory  was  rescued  by  his  Christian  nurse,  carried  to  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocta,  and  brought  upaChristian.  Grown  to  manhood 
he  took  service  under  Tiridates,  now  king  of  Armenia,  in  order 
by  his  own  fidelity  toatoneforhisfather'streachery.  Presently 
at  a  feast  of  Anahitc  Gregory  refused  to  assist  his  sovereign  in 
offering  pagan  sacrifice,  and  his  parentage  being  now  revealed, 
was  thrown  into  a  deep  pit  at  Artashat,  where  he  languished 
for  fourteen  years,  during  which  persecution  raged  in  Armenia. 

The  scene  of  the  legend  now  shifts  to  Rome,  where  Diocletian 
falls  in  love  with  a  lovely  nun  named  Ripsimf;  she,. rather  than 
gratify  his  passion,  flees  with  her  abbess  Gaiana  and  several 
priests  to  Armenia.  Diocletian  asks  her  back  of  Tiridates,  who 
meanwhile  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  himself.  He  too  is  flouted, 
and  in  his  rage  tortures  and  slays  her  and  her  companions. 
.The  traditional  date  of  this  massacre. is  ,the_  5th  of  October, 
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a.d.  301.  Providence,  incensed  at  «och  cruelty,  turns  Tiridatcs 
into  a  wild  boar,  and  afflicts  his  subjects  with  madness;  but  his 
sister,  Chosrowidukht,  has  a  revelation  to  bring  Gregory  back 
out  of  his  pit.  The  king  consents,  the  saint  is  acclaimed,  the 
bodies  o(  the  thirty-seven  martyrs  solemnly  interred,  and  the 
king,  after  fasting  five,  and  listening  to  Gregory's  homilies  for 
sixty  days,  is  healed.  This  all  took  place  at  Valarshapat,  where 
Gregory,  anxious  to  fix  a  site  on  which  to  build  shrines  for  the 
relics  of  Ripsimc  and  Gaiana,  saw  the  Son  of  God  come  down  in 
a  sheen  of  light,  the  stars  of  heaven  attending,  and  smite  the 
earth  with  a  golden  hammer  till  the  nether  world  resounded 
to  his  blows.  Three  chapels  were  built  on  the  spot,  and  Gregory 
raised  his  cross  there  and  elsewhere  for  the  people  to  worship, 
just  as  St  Nino  was  doing  about  the  same  time  in  Georgia.  There 
followed  a  campaign  against  the  idols  whose  temples  and  books 
were  destroyed.  The  time  had  now  come  for  Gregory,  who  was 
still  a  layman  and  father  of  two  sons,  to  receive  ordination; 
so  he  went  to  Caesarea,  where  Leontiusordained  and  consecrated 
him  catholicos  or  vicar-gencral  of  Armenia.  This  was  sometime 
about  200,  when  Leontius  may  have  acceded,  though  wc  first 
hear  of  him  as  bishop  in  314. 

Gregory's  ordination  at  Caesarea  is  historical.  The  vision 
at  Valarshapat  was  invented  later  by  the  Armenians  wh'en'thcy 
broke  with  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  give  to  their  church  the 
semblance,  if  not  of  apostolic,  at  least  of  divine  origin; 

According  to  Agathangelus,  Tiridates  went  to  Rome  with 
Gregory,  Aristaces,  son  of  Gregory,  and  Albianos,  head  of  the 
other  priestly  family,  to  make  a  pact  with  Constantine,  newly 
converted  to  the  faith,  and  receive  a  pallium  from  Silvester. 
The  better  sources  make  Sardica  the  scene  of  meeting  and  name 
Eusebius  (of  Nicomedia)  as  the  prelate  whoattended  Constantine. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  such  visit  was  made  about 
the  year  315,  when  the  death  of  Maximin  Daxa  left  Constantine 
supreme.  Eusebius  testifies  (//.£.  ix.  8)  that  the  Armenians 
were  ardent  Christians,  and  ancient  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Roman  empire  when  Maximin  attacked  them  about  the  year 
30S.  The  conversion  of  Tiridatcs  was  probably  a  matter  of 
policy.  His  kingdom  was  honeycombed  with  Christianity,  and 
he  wished  to  draw  closer  to  the  West,  where  he  foresaw  the 
victory  of  the  new  faith,  in  order  to  fortify  his  realm  against 
the  Sassanids  of  Persia.  Following  the  same  policy  he  sent 
Aristaces  in  325  to  the  council  of  Nice.  Gregory  is  related  to 
have  added  a  clause  to  the  creed  which  Aristaces  brought  back; 
he  became  a  hermit  on  Mount  Scbuh  about  the  year  332,  and 
died  there. 

Is  the  Ripsime'  episode  mere  legend?  The  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Georgia  by  St  Nino  in  the  same  age  is  so  full  of 
local  colour,  and  coheres  so  closely  with  the  story  of  Ripsim6 
and  Gaiana,  that  it  seems  over-sceptical  to  explain  the  latter 
away  as  a  mere  doublet  of  the  legend  of  Prisca  and  Valeria. 
The  historians  Faust  us  of  Byzant  and  Lazar  of  Pharp  in  the  5th 
century  already  attest  the  reverence  with  which  their  memory 
was  invested.  We  know  from  many  sources  the  prominence 
assigned  to  women  prophets  in  the  Phrygian  church.  Nino's 
story  reads  like  that  of  such  a  female  missionary,  and  something 
similar  must  underlie  the  story  of  her  Armenian  companions. 

The  history  of  Gregory  by  Agathangelus  is  a  compilation  of 
about  450,  which  was  rendered  into  Greek  550.  Professor  Marr 
has  lately  published  an  Arabic  text  from  a  MS.  in  Sinai  which 
seems  to  contain  an  older  tradition.  A  letter  of  Bishop  George 
of  Arabia  to  Jcshu,  a  priest  of  the  town  Anab,  dated  714  (edited 
by  Dashian,  Vienna,  1801),  contains  an  independent  tradition  of 
Gregory,  and  styles  him  a  Roman  by  birth. 

In  spile  of  legendary  accretions  we  can  still  discern  the  true 
outlines  and  significance  of  his  life.  He  did  not  really  illumine 
or  convert  great  Armenia,  for  the  people  were  in  the  main  already 
converted  by  Syrian  missionaries  to  the  Adoptionist  or  Ebionite 
type  of  faith  which  was  dominant  in  the  far  East,  and  was 
afterwards  known  as  Ncstorianism.  Marcionites  and  Montanists 
had  also  worked  in  the  field.  Gregory  persuaded  Tiridates 
to  destroy  the  last  relics  of  the  old  paganism,  and  carried  out 
in  the  religious  sphere  bis  sovereign's  policy  of  detaching  Great 


Armenia  from  the  Sassanid  realm  and  allying  it  with  the  Graec*. 
Roman  empire  and  civilization.  He  set  himself  to  Hellenist 
or  Catholicize  Armenian  Christianity,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
aim  set  up  a  hierarchy  officially  dependent  on  the  Cappadocian. 
He  in  effect  turned  his  country  into  a  province  of  the  Greek  see 
of  Cappadocia.  This  hierarchical  tie  was  soon  snapped,  but  the 
Hellenixing  influence  continued  to  work,  and  bore  its  most 
abundant  fruit  in  the  5th  century.  His  career  was  thus  analogous 
to  that  of  St  Patrick  in  Ireland. 

Authorities. — S  Weber,  Di*  Catholische  Kirche  in  Armtnit* 
(Freiburg,  1003,  with  bibliography);  Bolbndii.  Acta  sanctorum  sepL 
torn.  S;  A.  Carriere,  Let  Unit  Sanctuaires  de  fArmenie  (Pari*,  ttaq); 
"  ChrysoMom  "  in  Migne,  P.  Gr.  torn.  63.  col.  943  foil. ;  C.  Fortcscuc, 
The  Armenian  Church  ^London,  1872);  H.  Gclaer,  Die  Anfinp  itx 
atmcniuhen  Kirche  (Leipzig.  1895)  (Sachs.  Gculii.  der  Wtssentth.): 
and  «.v.  "  Armenien  "  in  (icrzog-IIauck  (Leipzig,  1897);  v.  Gut- 
•chmid,  Kleint  Schriflen  (Leipzig.  1892);  Himpel,  Greror  iet 
Erleuthter,  Kl.  v.;  luaverdenz.  Hist,  of  Arm.  Church  (Venice, 
1875);  de  Lagarde.  Atathauteioi  (Gottingen.  1&88);  Anhak  let 
Mikclian,  Die  arm.  Kirche  (Leipzig,  1892);  Palmier!.  La  Coni-rr- 
»ionc  umcule  degli  lberi,"  Orient  Christ.  (Rome,  1902);  R  .  ■-  '. 
Ein  Brief  Gretors,  Hberselzt,  Studien  und  Krtttken.  56,  Bd.  (1883); 
Samuclian,  Bekehruni  Armenient  (Vienna,  1844);  Vctter,  *'  Die  arm 
VSter."  in  Nischl'i  Lehrbuch  der  Patrol,  iii.  213-262.  (Mainz,  1881- 
1885);  Malan.  5.  Gregory  the  IUuminator  (Rivington*.  1868). 

(F.  C  C.) 

GREGORY  (Grtgorius),  the' name  of  sixteen  popes  and  one 

anti-pope. 

Saint  Gkegoky,  surnamed  the  Great  (r.  540-604),  the  first 
nope  of  that  name,  and  the  last  of  the  four  doctors  of  the  Latin 
Church,  was  born  in  Rome  about  the  year  540.  His  father  was 
Gordianus  "  the  regionary,"  a' wealthy  man  of  senatorial  rank, 
owner  of  large  estates  in  Sicily  and  of  a  palace  on  the  Caeliao 
Hill  in  Rome;  his  mother  was  Silvia,  who  is  commemorated  is 
a  saint  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Of  Gregory's  early  period  we 
know  few  details,  and  almost  all  the  dates  are  conjectural.  He 
received  the  best  education  to  be  had  at  the  time,  and  was  noted 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  dialectic 
Entering  on  a  public  career  he  held,  about  $73,  the  high  office  of 
prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome;  but  about  S74>  feeling  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  "  religious  "  life,  he  resigned  his  post,  founded 
six  monasteries  in  Sicily  and  one  in  Rome,  and  in  the  last — the 
famous  monastery  of  St  Andrew — became  himself  a  monk. 
This  grateful  seclusion,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  bog  to 
enjoy.  About  578  he  was  ordained  "  seventh  deacon  "  (or 
possibly  archdeacon)  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  following 
spring  Pope  Pelagius  II.  appointed  him  "  apocrisiarius,"  or 
resident  ambassador,  at  the  imperial  court  in  Constantinople 
Here  he  represented  the  interests  of  his  church  till  about  586, 
when  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  made  abbot  of  St  Andrew's 
monastery.  His  rule,  though  popular,  was  characterized  by 
grclt  severity,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  mock 
Justus,  who  was  denied  Christian  burial  because  he  had  secreted 
a  small  sum  of  money.  About  this  time  Gregory  completed  and 
published  his  well-known  exposition  of  the  book  of  Job,  com- 
menced in  Constantinople:  he  also  delivered  lectures  on  the 
Heptateuch,  the  books  of  Kings,  the  Prophets,  the  book  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  To  this  period,  moreover. 
Bede's  incident  of  the  English  slave-boys  (if  indeed  it  be  accepted 
as  historical)  ought  to  be  assigned.  Passing  one  day  through 
the  Forum,  Gregory  saw  some  handsome  slaves  offered  for  sale, 
and  inquired  their  nation.  "  Angles,"  was  the  reply.  "  Good," 
said  the  abbot,  "  they  have  the  faces  of  angels,  and  should  be 
coheirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven.  From  what  province  do  they 
come  ?"  "  From  Deira."  "  Deira-  Yea,  verily,  they  shall  be 
saved  from  God's  ire  (dV  i>«)  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ. 
How  is  the  king  of  that  country  named  ?"  "  .Clla."  "  Then 
must  Allelulia  be  sung  in  /Ella's  land."  Gregory  determined 
personally  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  Britain,  and  with  the 
pope's  consent  actually  set  out  upon  the  mission,  but  on  the 
third  day  of  his  journey  he  was  overtaken  by  messengers  recalling 
him  to  Rome..  In  the  year  $00  Pelagius  II.  died  of  the  plague 
that  was  raging  in  the  city;  whereupon  the  clergy  and  peopU 
unanimously  chose  Gregory  as  his  successor.  The  abbot  did  b» 
best  to  avoid  the  dignity,  petitioned  the  emperor  Maurice  Mt 
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to  ratify  his  election,  and  even  meditated  going  into  hiding; 
but,  "  while  he  was  preparing  (or  flight  and  concealment,  he  was 
seized  and  carried  oft*  and  dragged  to  the  basilica  of  St  Peter," 
and  there  consecrated  bishop,  on  the  3rd  of  September  500. 

The  fourteen  years  of  Gregory's  pontificate  were  marked 
by  extraordinary  vigour  and  activity.  "  He  never  rested," 
writes  a  biographer,  'he  was  always  engaged  in  providing  for 
the  interests  of  bis  people,  or  in  writing  some  composition 
worthy  of  the  church,  or  in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  heaven 
by  the  grace  of  contemplation."  His  mode  of  life  was  simple 
and  ascetic  in  the  extreme.  Having  banished  all  lay  attendants 
from  his  palace,  he  surrounded  himself  with  clerics  and  monks, 
with  whom  he  lived  as  though  he  were  still  in  a  monastery.  To 
the  spiritual  needs  of  his  people  be  ministered  with  pastoral 
zeal,  frequently  appointing  "stations"  and  delivering  sermons; 
nor  was  he  less  solicitous  in  providing  for  their  physical  neces- 
sities. Dcaconries  (offices  of  alms)  and  guest-houses  were 
liberally  endowed,  and  free  distributions  of  food  were  made  to 
the  poor  in  the  convents  and  basilicas.  The  funds  for  these 
and  similar  purposes  were  supplied  from  the  Patrimony  of 
St  Peter — t,hc  papal  estates  in  Italy,  the  adjacent  islands,  Gaul, 
Dalmatia  and  Africa.  These  extensive  domains  were  usually 
administered  by  specially  appointed  agents,— rectors  and 
defensors,— who  resided  on  the  spot;  but  the  general  superin- 
tendence devolved  upon  the  pope.  In  this  sphere  Gregory 
manifested  rare  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  papal 
landlords.  During  bis  pontificate  the  estates  increased  in 
value,  while  at  the  same  time  the, real  grievances  of  the  tenants 
were  redressed  and  their  general  position  was  materially  improved. 
Gregory's  principal  fault  as  a  man  of  business  was  that  he  was 
to  be  too  lavish  of  his  revenues.  It  is  said  that  he  even 
I  the  treasury  of  the  Roman  Church  by  his  unlimited 


Within  the  strict  bounds  of  his  patriarchate,  i.t.  the  churches 
of  the  suburbicarian  provinces  and  the  islands,  it  was  Gregory's 
policy  to  watch  with  particular  care  over  the  election  and 
discipline  of  the  bishops.  With  wise  toleration  be  was  willing 
to  recognize  local  deviations  from  Roman  usage  (e.g.  in  the 
ritual  of  baptism  and  confirmation),  yet  he  was  resolute  to 
withstand  any  unauthorized  usurpation  of  rights  and  privileges. 
The  following  rules  he  took  pains  to  enforce:  that  clerics 
in  holy  orders  should  not  cohabit  with  their  wives  or  permit  any 
women,  except  those  allowed  by  the  canons,  to  live  in  their 
houses;  that  clerics  accused  on  ecclesiastical  or  lesser  criminal 
charges  should  be  tried  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  that 
clerics  in  holy  orders  who  had  lapsed  should  "  utterly  forfeit 
their  orders  and  never  again  approach  the  ministry  of  the  altar  "; 
that  the  revenues  of  each  church  should  be  divided  by  its  bishop 
into  four  equal  parts,  10  be  assigned  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy, 
the  poor  and  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  church. 

In  his  relations  with  the  churches  which  lay  outside  the  strict 
limits  of  his  patriarchate,  in  northern  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Africa 
and  Illyricum  and  also  in  the  East,  Gregory  consistently  used 
his  influence  to  increase  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
See.  In  his  view  Rome,  as  the  sec* of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
was  by  divine  right  "  the  head  of  all  the  churches.*'  The  decrees 
of  councils  would  have  no  binding  force  "  without  the  authority 
and  consent  of  the  apostolic  see  ":  appeals  might  be  made  to 
Rome  against  the  decisions  even  of  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople: all  bishops,  including  the  patriarchs,  if  guilty  of  heresy 
or  uncanonical  proceedings,  were  subject  to  correction  by  the 
pope.  "  If  any  fault  is  discovered  in  a  bishop,"  Gregory  wrote, 
"  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  not  subject  to  the  apostolic  see." 
It  is  true  that  Gregory  respected  the  rights  of  metropolitans  and 
disapproved  of  unnecessary  interference  within  the  sphere  of 
their  jurisdiction  canonical'/  exercised;  also  that  in  his  relations 
with  certain  churches  {e.g.  those  in  Africa)  he  found  it  expedient 
to  abstain  from  any  obtrusive  assertion  of  Roman  claims.  But 
of  his  general  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  sincere  belief 
in  the  apostolic  authority  of  the  see  of  St  Peter,  his  outspoken 
n  of  it,  the  consistency  and  firmness  with  which  in 
he  maintained  it  (e.g.  in  his  controversies  with  the 


bishops  of  Ravenna  concerning  tbe  use  of  the  pallium,  with 
Maximus  the  "  usurping "  bishop  of  Salona,  and  with  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  in  respect  of  the  title  "  ecumenical 
bishops  "),  contributed  greatly  to  build  up  the  system  of  papal 
absolutism.  Moreover  this  consolidation  of  spiritual  authority 
coincided  with  a  remarkable  development  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy.  In  Italy  Gregory  occupied  an  almost 
regal  position.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
circumstances  offered,  he  boldly  stepped  into  the  place  which 
the  emperors  had  left  vacant  and  the  Lombard  kings  had  not  the 
strength  to  seize.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  pope  appeared 
as  a  political  power,  a  temporal  prince.  He  appointed  governors 
to  cities,  issued  orders  to  generals,  provided  munitions  of  war, 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with  the  Lombard  king  and 
actually  dared  to  conclude  a  private  peace.  In  this  direction 
Gregory  went  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors:  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  political  influence  which  endured  for  centuries. 
"Of  the  medieval  papacy,"  says  Milman,  "tbe  real  father  is 
Gregory  the  Great." 

Tbe  first  monk  to  become  pope,  Gregory  was  naturally  a 
strong  supporter  of  monasticism.  He  laid  himself  out  to  diffuse 
the  system,  and  also  to  carry  out  a  reform  of  its  abuses  by  en- 
forcing a  strict  observance  of  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict  (of  whom, 
it  may  be  noted,  he  was  the  earliest  biographer).  Two  slight 
innovations  were  introduced:  the  minimum  age  of  an  abbess 
was  fixed  at  sixty,  and  the  period  of  novitiate  was  prolonged 
from  one  year  to  two.  Gregory  sought  to  protect  the  monks 
from  episcopal  oppression  by  issuing  privihgia,  or  charters 
in  restraint  of  abuses,  in  accordance  with  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  over  the  monasteries  was  confined  to  spiritual 
matters,  all  illegal  agressions  being  strictly  prohibited.  The 
documents  arc  interesting  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  eventually  emancipated  the  monks  altogether  from 
the  control  of  their  diocesans  and  brought  them  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Moreover  Gregory  strictly  forbade 
monks  to  minister  in  parish  churches,  ordaining  that  any  monk 
who  was  promoted  to  such  ecclesiastical  cure  should  lose  all 
rights  in  his  monastery  and  should  no  longer  reside  there. 
"  The  duties  of  each  office  separately  are  so  weighty  that  no  one 
can  rightly  discharge  them.  It  is  therefore  very  improper  that 
one  man  should  be  considered  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
both,  and  that  by  this  means  the  ecclesiastical  order  should 
interfere  with  the  monastic  life,  and  the  rule  of  tbe  monastic 
life  in  turn  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  churches." 

Once  more,  Gregory  is  remembered  as  a  great  organizer  of 
missionary  enterprise  for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  heretics. 
Mose  important  Was  the  two-fold  mission  to  Britain — of  St 
Augustine  in  596,  of  Mcllilus,  Paulinus  and  others  in  601;  but 
Gregory  also  made  strenuous  efforts  to  uproot  paganism  in  Gaul, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Arianism  in  Spain,  Donatism 
in  Africa,  Manichacism  in  Sicily,  the  heresy  of  the  Three  Chapters 
in  Istria  and  northern  Italy.  In  respect  of  the  methods  of 
conversion  which  he  advocated  he  was  not  less  intolerant  than 
his  contemporaries.  Towards  the  Jews,  however,  be  acted  with 
exceptional  lenity,  protecting  them  from  persecution  am) 
securing  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  legal  privileges.  The 
so-called  "  simoniacal  heresy,"  particularly  prevalent  in  Gaul, 
Illyricum  and  the  East,  he  repeatedly  attacked;  and  against  the 
Gallican  abuse  of  promoting  laymen  to  bishoprics  he  protested 
with  vigour. 

The  extent  and  character  of  Gregory's  works  in  connexion 
with  the  liturgy  and  the  music  of  the  church  is  a  subject  of 
dispute.  If  we  are  to  credit  a  oth  century  biographer,  Gregory 
abbreviated  and  otherwise  simplified  the  Sacramentary  of 
Gelasius,  producing  a  revised  edition  with  which  his  own  name 
has  become  associated,  and  which  represents  the  groundwork 
of  the  modern  Roman  Missal.  But  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
introduced  three  changes  in  the  liturgy  itself  (viz.  the  addition 
of  some  words  in  the  prayer  Hone  igilur,  the  recitation  of  the 
Pater  Nostcr  at  the  end  of  the  Canon  immediately  before  the 
fraction  of  the  bread,  and  the  chanting  of  the  Allelulia  after  the 
Gradual  at  other  times  besides  the  season  of  Eastct)  and  two 
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others  in  the  ceremonial  connected  therewith  (forbidding 
deacons  to  perform  any  musical  portion  of  the  service  except 
the  chanting  of  Hie  gospel,  and  subdeacons  to  wear  chasubles), 
neither  the  external  nor  the  internal  evidence  appears  to  warrant 
belief  that  the  Gregorian  Sacramcntary  is  his  work.  Ecclesias- 
tical tradition  further  ascribes  to  Gregory  the  compilation  of  an 
Antiphonary,  the  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  system  of 
church  music,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  sckola  cantorum. 
It  is  highly  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  had  anything  to  do 
either  with  the  Antiphonary  or  with  the  invention  or  revival 
of  the  cantus  planus;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  singing-school,  though  he  may  have  interested 
himself  in  its  endowment  and  extension. 

Finally,  as  Fourth  Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church,  Gregory 
claims  the  attention  of  theologians.  He  is  the  link  between 
two  epochs.  The  last  of  the  great  Latin  Fathers  and  I  he  first 
representative  of  medieval  Catholicism  he  brings  the  dogmatic 
theology  of  Tcrtullian,  Ambrose  and  Augustine  into  relation 
with  the  Scholastic  speculation  of  later  ages.  «'  He  connects  the 
Graeco- Roman  with  the  Romano-Germanic  type  of  Christianity." 
His  teaching,  indeed,  is  neither  philosophical,  systematic  nor 
truly  original.  Its  importance  lies  mainly  in  its  simple,  popular 
summarization  of  the  doctrine  of  August  inc(  whose  works  Gregory 
had  studied  with  infinite  care,  but  not  always  with  insight), 
and  in  its  detailed  exposition  of  various  religious  conceptions 
which  were  current  in  the  Western  Church,  but  had  not  hitherto 
been  denned  with  precision  (e.g.  the  views  on  angclology  and 
dcmonology,  on  purgatory,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  the 
efficacy  of  relics).  In  his  exposition  of  such  ideas  Gregory  made 
a  distinct  advance  upon  the  older  theology  and  influenced 
profoundly  the  dogmatic  development  of  the  future.  He  im- 
parted a  life  and  impulse  to  prevailing  tendencies,  helping  on  the 
construction  of  the  system  hereafter  to  be  completed  in  Scholastic- 
ism. He  gave  to  theology  a  tone  and  emphasis  which  could  not 
be  disregarded.  .  From  his  time  to  that  of  Anselm  no  teacher 
of  equal  eminence  arose  in  the  Church. 

Gregory  died  on  the  ulh  of  March  604," and  was  buried  the. 
same  day  in  the  portico  of  the  basilica  of  St  Peter,  in  front  of 
the  sacristy.  Translations  took  place  in  the  9th,  1 5th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  the  remains  now  rest  beneath  the  altar  in  the 
chapel  of  Clement  VIII.  In  respect  of  his  character,  while  most 
historians  agree  that  he  was  a  really  great  man,  some  deny  that 
he  was  also  a  great  saint.  The  worst  blot  on  his  fair  fame  is  his 
adulatory  congratulation  of  the  murderous  usurper  Phocas; 
though  his  correspondence  with  the  Prankish  queen  Brunhilda, 
and  the  series  of  letters  to  and  concerning  the  renegade  monk 
Vcnantius  also  present  problems  which  his  admirers  find  difficult 
of  solution.  But  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  Gregory  was 
inclined  to  be  unduly  subservient  to  the  great,  so  that  at  times 
he  was  willing  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  vices  and  even  the  crimes  of 
persons  of  rank;  yet  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied  that  his  character 
as  a  whole  was  singularly  noble  and  unselfish.  His  life  was 
entirely  dominated  by  the  religious  motive.  His  sole  desire  was 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  of  his  church.  At  all  times  he 
strove  honestly  to  live  up  to  the  light  that  was  in  him.  "  His 
goal,"  says  Lau.  "  was  always  that  which  he  acknowledged  as  the 
best."  Physically,  Gregory  was  of  medium  height  and  good 
figure.  His  head  was  large  and  bald,  surrounded  with  a  fringe 
of  dark  hair.  His  face  was  well-proportioned,  with  brown  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  thick  and  red  lips,  high-coloured  cheeks,  and 
prominent  chin  sparsely  covered  with  a  tawny  beard.  His  hands, 
with  tapering  fingers,  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

Gregorys  Works. — The  following  arc  now  universally  admitted 
to  be  genuine:— Eptstotarum  libri  xiv.,  Moralium  hbri  xxxv.. 
Regular  paslorolis  iibrr,  Dialn^orum  libri  it>.,  Ilomiharum  in 
Ezetktelem  prophtlam  libri  it.,  Homtltarum  in  Ecanztlia  libri  ii. 
These  arc  all  printed  in  M  tune's  Palrolngta  Latino.  The  Epistciae, 
however,  have  been  published  separately  by  P.  Ewald  and  L  M. 
Ilartmann  in  the  Monumenta  Ctrmanuxe  ktstorica  (IJerlin,  1887- 
ifcjo).  and  this  splendid  edition  ha*  superseded  all  others.  The 
question  of  the  chronological  reconstruction  of  the  Register  is  dealt 
with  by  Ewald  in  his  crlrbratrd  article  in  the  Ntues  Arckiv  ier 
Gesellstkafl  fur  allere  deutscke  Gesckichtskunde,  iii.  pp.  43.1-625;  and 
briefly  by  T.  Hodgkm,  Italy  arul  ktr  Imadcrs,  v.  JJJ-jaj.  Foe' 


information  about  these  writings  of  Gregory,  consult  especially 
G.  1.  T.  Lau.  Gregor  I.  der  Grosse,  pt.  ii.  chap.  i.  Die  Sckriften  Gregort 
and  F.  Homes  Dudden,  Gregory  tke  Great  (see  Index  11.  B.).  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works  there  are  printed  under 
Gregory'*  name  in  Micnc's  Patrologia  Latina,  vol.  Ixxix.,  the  follow- 
ing:— Super  Cantico  Canticorum  exposilio.  In  lib' urn  primum  Rtgum 
variorum  txpositionum  libri  vi..  In  septem  ptalmos  poeniientiaUs 
expositio  and  Concordia  quorundam  teslimoniorum  s.  scripture*. 
But  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first)  none  of  these  treatises 
are  of  Gregorian  authorship.  See  the  discu**ions  in  Migne,  Lau 
and  Dudden. 

Authorities. — (a)  The  principal  ancient  authorities  for  the  life 
and  works  of  Gregory  arc  given  in  their  chronological  order.  They 
are:  Gregory  of  Tours.  Hisloria  Frantorum,  x.  1;  Liber  pontificalis, 
"  Vita  Grcgorii  Magni  ";  Isidore  of  Seville,  De  vir.  Ulustr.  40,  and 
Ildefonsus  of  Toledo.  De  n>.  Ulustr.  i. ;  an  anonymous  Vila  Gretcni 
(of  English  authorship)  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St  o*U. 
discovered  by  Ewald  and  published  by  F.  A.  Gatqoct.  A  Lift  ef 
Pope  St  Gregory  tke  Great  (1904) ;  Bedc,  Historia  ecclesiastica.  i.C  I ; 
Paul  the  Deacon,  Vita  Gregorit  Magni  (770-780);  John  the  Deacon. 
Vita  Gregorii  (872-*8a).  (b)  Recent  Literature:  J.  Barmby. 
Gregory  the  Great  (180,7);  T.  Bonsmann,  Gregor  I.  der  Grcsse.  etm 
LebensbUd  (1890);  F.  Homes  Dudden,  Gregory  tke  Great:  kis  fleet 
in  History  and  Thought  (a  vols.,  1905);  G.  J.  T.  Lau.  Gregor  I.  ier 
Grosse  naek  srinem  Lrben  und  seiner  Lehre  gesckUdert  (1845);  C 
Wolfsgruber,  Gregor  der  Gross*  (1897).  Sec  also  F.  Grcgoroviua. 
Rome  in  tke  Miadl*  Ages  (Eng.  trans.)  ii.  16-103;  T.  Hodjkm. 
Italy  and  ktr  Invaders,  v.  cc.  7-10;  H.  K.  Mann,  Tke  Letts  of  At 
Popes,  i.  1-250;  F.  W.  Kellctt,  Pope  Gregory  tke  Great  and  kis  Re- 
lations witk  Gaul;  L.  Pingaud,  La  Politique  de  Saint  Grtgtir*  It 
Grand',  \V.  Wisbaum,  Die  vnckttgsten  Ruktunern  und  Zitle  ier 
Tatigkeit  des  Papstes  Gregor s  des  Grossen;  W.  Hohaus,  Die  Bedea- 
tung  Gregors  des  Grossen  ols  lilurgiseker  Sekriftsietler ;  E.  G.  P.  Wyatt, 
5/  Gregory  and  Ike  Gregorian  Music ;  and  the  bibliographies  of  Gregory 
in  Chevalier.  Riperloire  des  sources  kisloriques  du  mcyn  ige.  and 
A.  Potthast.  BibUotkeca  kistorica  medti  a*vi.  (F.  H.  D.) 

Gregory  II.,  pope  from  715  to  731,  succeeded  Constantine  I., 
whom  he  accompanied  from  Constantinople  in  710.  Gregory  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Germany, 
and  gave  special  encouragement  to  the  mission  of  St  Boniface, 
whom  he  consecrated  bishop  in  72a.  He  was  a  staunch  adherent 
of  tficEast  Roman  empire,  which  still  exercised  sovereignty  over 
Rome,  Ravenna  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  be  impeded 
as  far  as  possible  the  progress  of  the  Lombards.  About  726, 
however,  he  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Isaurian  on  account  of  the  excessive  taxation  of  the 
Italians,  and,  later,  on  the  question  of  image  worship,  which 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  government  of  Constantinople.  Leo 
endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the  pope  by  violence,  but  Gregory, 
supported  by  the  people  of  Rome  and  also  by  the  Lombards, 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  emperor's  attacks,  and  died  peacefully 
on  the  itth  of  February  731. 

Gregory  III.,  pope  from  73r  to  741.  He  condemned  the 
iconoclasts  at  a  council  convened  at  Rome  in  November 
and,  like  his  predecessor  Gregory  II.,  stimulated  the  missionary 
labours  of  St  Boniface,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  pallium. 
Towards  the  Lombards  he  took  up  an  imprudent  attitude,  in 
support  of  which  he  in  vain  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Frankiso 
prince  Charles  Martcl. 

Gregory  IV.,  pope  from  827  to  844,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Valentinus  in  December  827,  on  which  occasion  he  recognixed 
the  supremacy  of  the  Frankish  emperor  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  His  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  quarrels 
between  Lothair  and  Louis  the  Pious,  in  which  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  former,  for  whom,  in  the  Campus  Mcndtoi 
(Lugenfeld,  field  of  lies),  as  it  is  usually  called  (833),  he  secured 
by  his  treachery  a  temporary  advantage.  The  institution  of  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  is  usually  attributed  to  this  pope.  He  died 
on  the  25th  of  January  844,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sergius  H- 

Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  pope  from  096  to  990.  a  great-grandson 
of  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great,  succeeded  John  XV.  when  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  until  the  council  of  Pavia  (007) 
had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  the  anti-pope  John  XVI.,  whom  the 
people  of  Rome,  in  revolt  against  the  will  of  the  youthful  emperor 
Otto  III.,  had  chosen  after  having  expelled  Gregory-  The  most 
memorable  acts  of  his  pontificate  were  those  arising  out  of  the 
contumacy  of  the  French  king.  Robert,  who  was  ultimately 
brought  to  submission  by  the  rigorous  infliction  of  a  sentence 
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of  excommunication.  Gregory  died  suddenly,  and  not  without 
suspicion  of  foul  play,  on  the  18th  of  February  999.  His  successor 
was  Silvester  II. 

Gregory  VI.,  pope  from  1045101046.  As  Johannes  Gralianus 
he  had  earned  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  probity,  and  in 
1045  be  bought  the  Roman  pontificate  from  his  godson  Benedict 
IX.  At  a  council  held  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  at  Sutri  in 
1046,  be  was  accused  of  simony  and  deposed.  He  was  banished 
into  Germany,  where  he  died  in  1047.  was  accompanied  into 
exile  by  his  young  prot6g£  Hildcbrand  (afterwards  pope  as 
Gregory  VII.),  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  II.       (L.  D.*) 

Gbecoby  VII.,  pope  from  1073  to  1085.  Hildebrand  (the 
future  pope)  would  seem  to  have  been  born  in  Tuscany— perhaps 
Raovacum— early  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nth  century.  The 
son  of  a  plain  citizen,  Bunicus  or  Boniro,  he  came  to  Romeat  an 
early  age  for  his  education;  an  uncle  of  his  being  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  St  Mary  on  the  Aventine.  His  instructors  appear 
to  have  included  the  archpriest  Johannes  Gratianus,  who,  by 
disbursing  a  considerable  sum  to  Benedict  IX.,  smoothed  his 
way  to  the  papal  throne  and  actually  ascended  it  as  Gregory  VI. 
But  when  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  on  his  expedition  to  Rome 
(1046),  terminated  the  scandalous  impasse  in  which  three  popes 
laid  claim  to  the  chair  of  Peter  by  deposing  all  three,  Gregory  VI. 
was  banished  to  Germany,  and  Hildcbrand  found  himself 
obliged  to  accompany  him.  As  he  himself  afterwards  admitted, 
it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  crossed  the  Alps.  But 
his  residence  in  Germany  was  of  great  educative  value,  and  full 
of  significance  for  his  later  official  activity.  In  Cologne  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies;  he  came  into  touch  with  the  circles 
of  Lorraine  where  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  Church  and  her 
bfe  was  highest,  and  gained  acquaintance  with  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of  that  country  which  was 
destined  to  figure  so  largely  in  his  career.  Whether,  on  the 
death  of  Gregory  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  1048,  Hildcbrand 
proceeded  to  Cluny  is  doubtful.  His  brief  residence  there,  if  it 
actually  occurred,  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  visit;  for 
he  was  never  a  monk  of  Cluny.  His  contemporaries  indeed 
describe  him  as  a  monk;  but  his  entry  into  the  convent  must  be 
assigned  to  the  period  preceding  or  following  his  German  travels 
end  presumably  took  place  in  Rome.  He  returned  to  that  city 
with  Bishop  Bruno  of  Toul,  who  was  nominated  pope  under  the 
title  of  Leo  IX.  (104&-1054).  Under  him  Hildebrand  found  his 
first  employment  in  the  ecclesiastical  service,  becoming  a  sub- 
deacon  and  steward  in  the  Roman  Church.  He  acted,  moreover, 
as  a  legate  in  France,  where  he  was  occupied  inter  alia  with  the 
question  of  Berengarius  of  Tours,  whose  views  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  excited  opposition.  On  the  death  of  Leo  IX.  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Romans  as  their  envoy  to  the  German 
court,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  his  successor. 
The  emperor  pronounced  in  favour  of  Bishop  Gebhard  of  Eich- 
stadt,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign  as  Victor  II.  (1055- 
1057),  again  employed  Hildcbrand  as  his  legale  to  France. 
When  Stephen  IX.  (Frederick  of  Lorraine)  was  raised  to  the 
papacy,  without  previous  consultation  with  the  German  court, 
Hildebrand  and  Bishop  Anselm  of  Lucca  were  despatched  to 
Germany  to  secure  a  belated  recognition,  and  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  empress  Agnes.  Stephen,  however, 
died  before  his  return,  and,  by  the  hasty  elevation  of  Bishop 
Johannes  of  Velletri,  the  Roman  aristocracy  made  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  lost  influence  on  the  appointment  to  the  papal 
throne — a  proceeding  which  was  charged  with  peril  to  the  Church 
as  it  implied  a  renewal  of  the  disastrous  patrician  regime.  That 
the  crisis  was  surmounted  was  cssent  ially  t he  work  of  Hildebrand. 
To  Benedict  X.,  the  aristocratic  nominee,  he  opposed  a  rival 
pope  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Gerhard  of  Florence,  with  whom 
the  victory  rested.  The  reign  of  Nicholas  II.  (1050-1061)  was 
distinguished  by  events  which  exercised  a  potent  influence  on 
the  policy  of  the  Curia  during  the  next  two  decades— the 
r.ippro;hcmcnt  with  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the 
alliance  with  the  democratic  and,  subsequently,  anti-German 
movement  of  the  Patarencs  in  the  north.  It  was  also  under  his 
pontificate(to59)  that  the  law  was  enacted  which  transferred  the 


papal  election  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  thus  withdrawing  it 
from  the  nobility  and  populace  of  Rome  and  thrusting  the 
German  influence  on  one  side.  It  would  be  too  much  to  maintain 
that  these  measures  were  due  to  Hildebrand  alone,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  already  a  dominant  personality  on  the  Curia, 
through  he  still  held  no  more  exalted  office  than  that  of  arch- 
deacon, which  was  indeed  only  conferred  on  him  in  1059.  Again, 
when  Nicholas  II.  died  and  a  new  schism  broke  out,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Honorius  II.  (Bishop  Cadalus  of  Parma)  and  the 
success  of  his  rival  (Anselm  of  Lucca)  must  be  ascribed  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  to  Hildebrand 's  opposition  to  the  former. 
Under  the  sway  of  Alexander  II.  (1061-1073)  this  man  loomed 
larger  and  larger  in  the  eye  of  his  contemporaries  as  the  soul  of 
the  Curial  policy.  It  must  be  confessed  the  general  political 
conditions,  especially  in  Germany,  were  at  that  period  exception- 
ally favourable  to  the  Curia,  but  to  ulilire  them  with  the  sagacity 
actually  shown  was  nevertheless  no  slight  achievement,  and  the 
position  of  Alexander  at  the  end  of  his  pontificate  was  a  brilliant 
justification  of  the  Hildcbrandinc  statecraft. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  (April  11,  1073),  Hildebrand 
became  pope  and  took  the  style  of  Gregory  VII.  The  mode  of 
his  election  was  bitterly  assailed  by  his  opponents.  True,  many 
of  the  charges  preferred  are  obviously  the  emanations  of  scandal 
and  personal  dislike,  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  not  raised  to  impugn  his  promotion  till  several  years 
had  elapsed  (c.  1076);  still  it  is  plain  from  his  own  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  elevation  that  it  was  conducted  in 
extremely  irregular  fashion,  and  that  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  1059  were  not  observed.  But  the  sequel  justified  his 
election — of  which  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  was 
no  general  suffrage.  And  this  sequel  again  owed  none  of  its 
success  to  chance,  but  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions.  In  hit 
character  were  united  wide  experience  and  great  energy  tested 
in  difficult  situations.  It  is  proof  of  the  popular  faith  in  his 
qualifications  that,  although  the  circumstances  of  his  election 
invited  assault  in  1073,  no  sort  of  attempt  was  then  made  to  set 
up  a  rival  pontiff.  When,  however,  the  opposition  which  took 
bead  against  him  had  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  a  pretender  to  the 
chair,  his  long  and  undisputed  possession  tended  to  prove  the 
original  legality  of  his  papacy;  and  the  appeal  to  irregularities 
at  its  beginning  not  only  lost  all  cogency  but  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  biased  attack.  On  the  22nd  of  May  he 
received  sacerdotal  ordination,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  episcopal 
consecration;  the  empress  Agnes  and  the  duchess  Beatrice  of 
Tuscany  being  present  at  the  ceremony,  in  addition  to  Bishop 
Gregory  of  V'crcclli,  the  chancellor  of  the  German  king,  to  whom 
Gregory  would  thus  seem  to  have  communicated  the  result  of 
the  election. 

The  focus  of  the  ccclcsiastico-political  projects  of  Gregory  VII. 
is  to  be  found  in  his  relationship  with  Germany.  Since  the  death 
of  Henry  III.  the  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  that  country  had 
been  seriously  impaired,  and  his  son  Henry  IV.  had  to  contend 
with  great  internal  difficulties.  This  state  of  affairs  was  of 
material  assistance  to  the  pope.  His  advantage  was  still  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  in  1073  Henry  was  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age  and  by  temperament  inclined  to  precipitate  action. 
Many  sharp  lessons  were  needful  before  he  learned  to  bridle  his 
impetuosity,  and  he  lacked  the  support  and  advice  of  a  dis- 
interested and  experienced  statesman.  Such  being  theconditions, 
a  conflict  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  could  have  only 
one  issue — the  victory  of  the  former. 

In  the  two  following  years  Henry  was  compelled  by  the  Saxon 
rebellion  to  come  to  amicable  terms  with  the  pope  at  any  cost. 
Consequently  in  May  1074  he  did  penance  at  Nuremberg  in 
presence  of  the  legates  to  expiate  his  continued  intimacy  with 
the  members  of  his  council  banned  by  Gregory,  took  an  oath  of 
obedience,  and  promised  his  support  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  Church.  This  attitude,  however,  which  at  first  won  him  the 
confidence  of  the  pope,  he  abandoned  so  soon  as  he  gained  the 
upper  hand  of  the  Saxons:  this  he  achieved  by  bis  victory  at 
Hohenburg  on  the  Unstrul  (June  9,  1075).  He  now  attempted 
to  reassert  bis  rights  of  suzerain  in  upper  Italy  without  delay. 
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He  sent  Count  Eberhard  to  Lombardy  to  combat  the  Patarcncs; 
nominated  the  cleric  Tedaldo  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan, 
thus  settling  a  prolonged  and  contentious  question;  and  finally 
endeavoured  to  establish  relations  with  the  Norman  duke, 
Robert  Guiscard.  Gregory  VII.  answered  with  a  rough  letter,, 
dated  December  8,  in  which— among  other  charges— he  re- 
proached the  German  king  with  breach  of  his  word  and  with 
his  further  countenance  of  the  excommunicated  councillors; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  by  word  of  mouth  a  brusque 
message  intimating  that  the  enormous  crimes  which  would  be 
laid  to  his  account  rendered  him  liable,  not  only  to  the  ban  of  the 
church,  but  to  the  deprivation  of  his  crown.  Gregory  ventured 
on  these  audacious  measures  at  a  time  when  he  himiclf  was 
confronted  by  a  reckless  opponent  in  the  person  of  Cencius,  who 
on  Christmas-night  did  not  scruple  to  surprise  him  in  church 
and  carry  him  off  as  a  prisoner,  though  on  the  following  day 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  captive.  The  reprimands  of 
the  pope,  couched  as  they  were  in  such  an  unprecedented  form, 
infuriated  Henry  and  his  court,  and  their  answer  was  the  hastily 
convened  national  council  in  Worms,  which  met  on  the  14th 
of  January  1076.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  the  German  clergy 
Gregory  had  many  enemies,  and  a  Roman  cardinal,  Hugo 
Candidus,  once  on  intimate  terms  with  him  but  now  at  variance, 
had  made  a  hurried  expedition  to  Germany  tor  the  occasion  and 
appeared  at  Worms  with  the  rest.  All  the  gross  scandals  with 
regard  to  the  pontiff  that  this  prelate  could  utter  were  greedily 
received  by  the  assembly,  which  committed  itself  to  the  ill- 
considered  and  disastrous  resolution  that  Gregory  had  forfeited 
his  papal  dignity.  In  a  document  full  of  accusations  the  bishops 
renounced  their  allegiance.  In  another  King  Henry  pronounced 
him  deposed,  and  the  Romans  were  required  to  choose  a  new 
occupant  for  the  vacant  chair  of  St  Peter.  With  the  utmost 
baste  two  bishops  were  despatched  to  Italy  in  company  with 
Count  Eberhard  under  commission  of  the  council,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  similar  act  of  deposition  from  the  Lombard 
bishops  in  the  synod  of  Piacenza.  The  communication  of  these 
decisions  to  the  pope  was  undertaken  by  the  priest  Roland  of 
Parma,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  an  opportunity 
for  speech  in  the  synod,  which  had  barely  assembled  in  the 
Lateran  church,  and  there  to  deliver  his  message  announcing 
the  dethronement  of  the  pontiff.  For  the  moment  the  members 
were  petrified  with  horror,  but  soon  such  a  storm  of  indignation 
was  aroused  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  moderation  of  Gregory 
himself  that  the  envoy  was  not  cut  down  on  the  spot.  On  the 
following  day  the  pope  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  German  king  with  all  formal  solemnity,  divested 
him  of  his  royal  dignity  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  the  oaths 
they  had  sworn  to  him.  This  sentence  purported  to  eject  the 
king  from  the  church  and  to  strip  him  of  his  crown.  Whether 
it  would  produce  this  effect,  or  whether  it  would  remain  an  idle 
threat,  depended  not  on  the  author  of  the  verdict,  but  on  the 
subjects  of  Henry— before  all.  on  the  German  princes.  We 
know  from  contemporary  evidence  that  the  excommunication 
of  the  king  made  a  profound  impression  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Thirty  years  before,  Henry  III.  had  deposed  three  popes, 
and  thereby  rendered  a  great  and  acknowledged  service  to  the 
church.  When  Henry  IV.  attempted  to  copy  this  summary 
procedure  he  came  to  grief,  for  he  lacked  the  support  of  the 
people.  In  Germany  there  was  a  speedy  and  general  revulsion 
of  sentiment  in  favour  of  Gregory,  and  the  particularism  of  the 
princes  utilized  the  auspicious  moment  for  prosecuting  their 
anti-regal  policy  under  the  cloak  of  respect  for  the  papal  decision. 
When  at  Whitsuntide  the  king  proposed  to  discuss  the  measures 
to  be  taken  against  Gregory  in  a  council  of  his  nobles  at  Mainz, 
only  a  few  made  their  appearance;  the  Saxons  snatched  at  the 
golden  opportunity  for  renewing  their  insurrection  and  the 
anti-royalist  party  grew  in  strength  from  month  to  month.  The 
situation  now  became  extremely  critical  for  Henry.  As  a  result 
of  the  agitation,  which  was  zealously  fostered  by  the  papal  legate 
Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau,  the  princes  met  in  October  at  Tribur 
to  elect  a  new  German  king,  and  Henry,  who  was  stationed  at 
Oppenbeim  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  only  saved  from 


the  loss  of  his  sceptre  by  the  failure  of  the  assembled  princes 
to  agree  on  the  question  of  his  successor.   Their  dissension, 
however,  merely  induced  them  to  postpone  the  verdict.  Henry, 
they  declared,  must  make  reparation  to  the  pope  and  picdjre 
himself  to  obedience;  and  they  settled  that,  if,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  excommunication,  he  still  lay  under  the  ban,  the 
throne  should  be  considered  vacant.   At  the  same  time  they 
determined  to  invite  Gregory  to  Augsburg,  there  to  decide  the 
conflict.    These  arrangements  showed  Henry  the  course  to  be 
pursued.   It  was  imperative,  under  any  circumstances  and  at 
any  price,  to  secure  his  absolution  from  Gregory  before  the  period 
named,  otherwise  he  could  scarcely  foil  his  opponents  in  their 
intention  to  pursue  their  attack  against  himself  and  justify  their 
measures  by  an  appeal  to  his  excommunication.   At  first  he 
attempted  to  attain  his  ends  by  an  embassy,  but  when  Gregory 
rejected  his  overtures  be  took  the  celebrated  step  of  going  to 
Italy  in  person.   The  pope  had  already  left  Rome,  and  had 
intimated  to  the  German  princes  that  he  would  expect  their 
escort  for  his  journey  on  January  8  in  Mantua.   But  this  escort 
had  not  appeared  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  king's 
arrival.   Henry,  who  travelled  through  Burgundy,  had  been 
greeted  with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  Lombards,  but  resisted  the 
temptation  to  employ  force  against  Gregory.   He  chose  instead 
the  unexpected  and  unusual,  but,  as  events  proved,  the  safest 
course,  and  determined  to  compel  the  pope  to  grant  him  absolu- 
tion by  doing  penance  before  him  at  Canossa,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge.   This  occurrence  was  quickly  embellished  and  inwoven 
by  legend,  and  great  uncertainty  still  prevails  with  regard  to 
several  important  points.   The  reconciliation  waa  only  effected 
after  prolonged  negotiations  and  definite  pledges  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  Gregory  at  length 
gave  way,  for,  if  be  conferred  his  absolution,  the  diet  of  princes 
in  Augsburg,  in  which  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  act  at 
arbitrator,  would  cither  be  rendered  purposeless,  or,  if  it  met  at 
all,  would  wear  an  entirely  different  character.    It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  deny  the  penitent  re-entrance  into  the  church,  and 
the  politician  had  in  this  case  to  be  subordinated  to  the  priest. 
Still  the  removal  of  the  ban  did  not  imply  a  genuine  reconciliation, 
and  no  basis  was  gained  for  a  settlement  of  tbc  great  questions 
at  issue— notably  that  of  investiture.   A  new  conflict  »u 
indeed  inevitable  from  the  very  fact  that  Henry  IV.  naturally 
considered  the  sentence  of  deposition  repealed  with  thai  of 
excommunication;  while  Gregory  on  the  other  hand,  intent  on 
reserving  his  freedom  of  action,  gave  no  hint  on  the  subject  it 
Canossa. 

That  the  excommunication  of  Henry  IV.  was  simply  a  pretext 
— not  a  motive — for  the  opposition  of  the  rebellious  German 
nobles  is  manifest.  For  not  only  did  they  persist  in  their  policy 
after  his  absolution,  but  they  took  the  more  decided  step  of 
setting  up  a  rival  king  in  the  person  of  Duke  Rudolph  of  Swabia 
(Forchhcim,  March  1077).  At  the  election  the  papal  legates 
present  observed  the  appearance  of  neutrality,  and  Gregory 
himself  sought  to  maintain  this  attitude  during  the  following 
years.  His  task  was  the  easier  in  that  the  two  parties  were  of 
fairly  equal  strength,  each  endeavouring  to  gain  the  upper  band 
by  the  accession  of  the  pope  to  their  side.  But  his  hopes  and 
labours,  with  the  object  of  receiving  an  appeal  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  the  dynastic  strife,  were  fruitless,  and  the  result  of  his  non- 
committal policy  was  that  he  forfeited  in  large  measure  the 
confidence  of  both  parties.  Finally  he  decided  for  Rudolph  of 
Swabia  in  consequence  of  his  victory  at  Flarchheim  (January  *7. 
1080).  Under  pressure  from  the  Saxons,  and  misinformed  as 
to  the  significance  of  this  battle,  Gregory  abandoned  bis  waiting 
policy  and  again  pronounced  the  excommunication  and  deposi- 
tion of  King  Henry  (March  7, 1080),  unloosing  at  the  same  time 
all  oaths  sworn  to  him  in  the  past  or  the  future.  But  the  papal 
censure  now  proved  a  very  different  thing  from  the  papal  censure 
four  years  previously.  In  wide  circles  it  was  felt  to  be  an  in- 
justice, and  men  began  to  put  the  question — so  dangerous  to  the 
prestige  of  the  pope — whether  an  excommunication  pronowxrd 
on  frivolous  grounds  was  entitled  to  respect.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Rudolph  of  Swabia  died  on  tbc  16th  of  October  of  the 
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same  year.  True,  a  new  claimant— Hermann  of  Luxemburg— 
nt  put  forward  in  August  10S1,  but  his  personality  was  ill 
adapted  for  a  leader  of  the  Gregorian  party  in  Germany,  and  the 
power  of  Henry  IV.  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  king,  who  had 
now  been  schooled  by  experience,  took  up  the  Struggle  thus 
forced  upon  him  with  great  vigour.  He  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  ban  on  the  ground  of  illegality.  A  council  had  been  sum- 
moned at  Brixen,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  1080  it  pronounced 
Gregory  deposed  and  nominated  the  archbishop  Guibert  of 
RaTenna  as  his  successor— a  policy  of  anti-king,  anti-pope.  In 
1 08 1  Henry  opened  the  conflict  against  Gregory  in  Italy.  The 
latter  had  now  fallen  on  cvfl  days,  and  he  lived  to  see  thirteen 
cardinals  desert  him,  Rome  surrendered  by  the  Romans  to  the 
German  king,  Guibert  of  Ravenna  enthroned  as  Clement  III. 
(March  24,  1084),  and  Henry  crowned  emperor  by  his  rival, 
while  be  himvlf  was  constrained  to  flee  from  Rome. 

The  relations  of  Gregory  to  the  remaining  European  states 
were  powerfully  influenced  by  his  German  policy;  for  Germany, 
by  engrossing  the  bulk  of  his  powers,  not  infrequently  compelled 
him  to  show  to  other  rulers  that  moderation  and  forbearance 
which  he  withheld  from  the  German  king.  The  attitude  of  the 
N  onnans  brought  him  a  rude  awakening.  The  great  concessions 
cade  to  them  under  Nicholas  II.  were  not  only  powerless  to 
stem  their  advance  into  central  Italy  but  failed  to  secure  even 
the  expected  protection  for  the  papacy.  When  Gregory  was 
hard  pressed  by  Henry  IV.,  Robert  Guiscard  left  him  to  his  fate, 
and  only  interfered  when  he  himself  was  menaced  with  the 
German  arms.  Then,  on  the  capture  of  Rome,  he  abandoned 
the  city  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  warriors,  and  by  the  popular 
indignation  evoked  by  his  act  bremght  about  the  banishment  of 
Gregory. 

In  the  case  of  several  countries,  Gregory  attempted  to  establish 
a  claim  of  suzerainty  on  the  part  of  the  see  of  St  Peter,  and  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  its  self-asserted  rights  of  possesion. 
On  the  ground  of  "  immemorial  usage  "  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
were  assumed  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Church.  Spain  and 
Hungary  were  also  claimed  as  her  property,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  the  king  of  Denmark  to  hold  his  realm  as  a  fief 
from  the  pope.  Philip  I.  of  France,  by  his  simony  and  the 
violence  of  his  proceedings  against  the  church,  provoked  a 
threat  of  summary  measures;  and  excommunication,  deposition 
and  the  interdict,  appeared  to  be  imminent  in  1074.  Gregory , 
however,  refrained  from  translating  his  menaces  into  actions, 
although  the  attitude  of  the  king  showed  no  change,  for  he 
wished  to  avoid  a  dispersion  of  his  strength  in  the  conflict  soon 
to  break  out  in  Germany.  In  England,  again,  William  the 
Conqueror  derived  no  leas  benefit  from  this  state  of  affairs. 
He  felt  himself  so  safe  that  he  interfered  autocratically  with  the 
r-iimgcment  of  the  church,  forbade  the  bishops  to  visit  Rome, 
filled  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  evinced  little  anxiety  when  the 
pope  expatiated  to  him  on  the  different  principles  which  he 
entertained  as  to  the  relationship  of  church  and  state,  or  when 
he  prohibited  him  from  commerce  or  commanded  him  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  apostolic  chair.  Gregory 
had  no  power  to  compel  the  English  king  to  an  alteration  in  his 
ecclesiastical  policy,  so  chose  to  ignore  what  he  could  not  approve, 
and  even  considered  it  advisable  to  assure  him  of  his  particular 
afTcciion- 

Gregory,  in  fact,  established  relations — if  no  more — with 
every  land  in  Christendom;  though  these  relations  did  not 
invariably  realise  the  ccclcsiastico- political  hopes  connected 
with  them.  His  correspondence  extended  to  Poland,  Russia  and 
Bohemia.  He  wrote  in  friendly  terms  to  the  Saracen  king  of 
Mauretania  in  north  Africa,  and  attempted,  though  without 
success,  to  bring  the  Armenians  into  closer  contact  with  Rome. 
The  East,  especially,  claimed  his  interest.  The  ecclesiastical 
rapture  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Byzantium  was  a 
severe  blow  lo  him,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  restore  the  former 
amicable  relationship.  At  that  period  it  was  impossible  to 
■aspect  that  the  schism  implied  a  definite  separation,  for  pro- 
longed  schisms  had  nisted  in  past  centuries,  but  had  always 
been  surmounted  in  the  end.   Both  sides,  moreover,  had  an 


interest  in  repairing  the  breach  between  the  churches.  Thus, 
immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  Gregory  sought 
to  come  into  touch  with  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  and  succeeded. 
When  the  news  of  the  Saracenic  outrages  on  the  Christians  in  the 
East  filtered  to  Rome,  and  the  political  embarrassments  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor  increased,  he  conceived  the  project  of  a 
great  military  expedition  and  exhorted  the  faithful  to  participa- 
tion in  the  task  of  recovering  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord  (1074). 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  already  floated 
before  Gregory's  vision,  and  his  Intention  was  to  place  himself 
at  the  bead.  But  the  hour  for  such  a  gigantic  enterprise  was 
not  yet  come,  and  the  impending  struggle  with  Henry  IV.  turned 
his  energies  into  another  channel. 

In  his  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  policy  and  ecclesiastical 
reform,  Gregory  did  not  stand  alone,  but  on  the  contrary  found 
powerful  support.  Since  the  middle  of  the  tith  century  the 
tendency — mainly  represented  by  Cluny — towards  a  stricter 
morality  and  a  more  earnest  attitude  to  life,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  had  converted  the  papacy;  and,  from  Leo  IX. 
onward,  the  popes  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  movement.  Even 
before  his  election,  Gregory  had  gained  the  confidence  of  these 
circles,  and,  when  he  assumed  the  guidance  of  the  church,  they 
laboured  for  him  with  extreme  devotion.  From  hirlettcrs  we  see 
how  he  fostered  his  connexion  with  them  and  stimulated  their 
zeal,  bow  be  strove  to  awake  the  consciousness  that  his  cause 
was  the  cause  of  God  and  that  to  further  it  was  to  render  service 
to  God.  By  this  means  he  created  a  personal  party,  uncon- 
ditionally attached  to  himself,  and  he  had  his  confidants  in  every 
country.  In  Italy  Bishop  Ansel m  of  Lucca,  to  take  an  example, 
belonged  to  their  number.  Again,  the  duchess  Beatrice  of 
Tuscany  and  her  daughter  the  Margravine  Matilda,  who  put  her 
great  wealth  at  his  disposal,  were  of  inestimable  service.  The 
empress  Agnes  also  adhered  to  his  cause.  In  upper  Italy  the 
Patarenes  had  worked  for  him  in  many  ways,  and  all  who  stood 
for  their  objects  stood  for  the  pope.  In  Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  stood  aloof  from 
him  and  were  confirmed  in  their  attitude  by  some  of  his  regula- 
tions. But  Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  Archbishop  Gebhard  of  Salzburg,  were  among 
his  most  zealous  followers.  That  the  convent  of  Hirschau  in 
Swabia  was  held  by  Gregory  was  a  fact  of  much  significance, 
for  its  monks  spread  over  the  land  as  itinerant  agitators  and 
accomplished  much  for  him  in  southern  Germany.  In  England 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  probably  stood  closest  to 
him;  in  France  his  champion  was  Bishop  Hugo  of  Die,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Lyons, 

The  whole  life-work  of  Gregory  VII.  was  based  on  his  convic- 
tion that  the  church  has  been  founded  by  God  and  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  embracing  all  mankind  in  a  single  society  in 
which  His  will  is  the  only  law;  that,  inner  capacity  as-a  divine 
institution,  she  outtops  all  human  structures;  and  that  the  pope, 
qua  head  of  the  church,  is  the  vice-regent  of  God  on  earth,  so 
that  disobedience  to  him  implies  disobedience  to  God — or,  in 
other  words,  a  defection  from  Christianity.  Elaborating  an 
idea  discoverable  in  St  Augustine,  he  looked  on  the  worldly 
state — a  purely  human  creation — as  an  unhallowed  edifice  whose 
character  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  abolishes 
the  equality  of  man,  and  that  it  is  built  up  by  violence  and 
injustice.  He  developed  these  views  in  a  famous  series  of  letters 
to  Bishop  Hermann  of  Metz.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  outset 
that  we  are  only  dealing  with  reflections  of  strictly  theoretical 
importance;  for  any  attempt  to  interpret  them  in  terms  of 
action  would  have  bound  the  church  to  annihilate  not  merely 
a  single  definite  state,  but  all  states.  Thus  Gregory,  as  a 
politician  desirous  of  achieving  some  result,  was  driven  in 
practice  to  adopt  a  different  standpoint.  He  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  state  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence, 
described  the  coexistence  of  church  and  state  as  a  divine  ordin- 
ance, and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  union  between  the  taccr- 
dolium  and  the  imftrium.  But  at  no  period  would  be  have 
dreamed  of  putting  the  two  powers  on  an  equality;  the 
superiority  of  church  to  state  was  to  him  a  fact  which  admitted 
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of  no  discussion  and  which  be  had  never  doubted.  Again,  this 
very  superiority  of  the  church  implied  in  his  eyes  a  superiority 
of  the  papacy,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  drawing  the  extreme 
conclusions  from  these  premises.  In  other  words,  he  claimed 
tbe  right  of  excommunicating  and  deposing  incapable  monarch*, 
and  of  confirming  tbe  choice  of  their  successors.  This  habit  of 
thought  needs  to  be  appreciated  in  order  to  understand  his 
efforts  to  bring  individual  states  into  feudal  subjection  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter.  It  was  no  mere  question  of  formality,  but  the 
first  step  to  the  realization  of  his  ideal  theocracy  comprising  each 
and  every  state. 

Since  this  papal  conception  of  the  state  involved  the  exclusion 
of  independence  and  autonomy,  the  history  of  tbe  relationship 
between  church  and  state  is  the  history  of  one  continued  struggle. 
In  the  time  of  Gregory  it  was  the  question  of  appointment  to 
spiritual  offices — the  so-called  invtstUure— which  brought  the 
theoretical  controversy  to  a  bead.  The  preparatory  steps  had 
already  been  taken  by  Leo  IX.,  and  the  subsequent  popes  had 
advanced  still  further  on  the  path  he  indicated;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Gregory  and  his  enactments  to  provoke  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  conflict  which  dominated  the  following  decades. 
By  the  first  law  (1075)  the  right  of  investiture  for  churches  was 
in  general  terms  denied  to  the  laity.  In  107  S  neglect  of  this 
prohibition  was  made  punishable  by  excommunication,  and,  by 
a  further  decree  of  tbe  same  year,  every  investiture  conferred 
by  a  layman  was  declared  invalid  and  its  acceptance  pronounced 
liable  to  penalty.  It  was,  moreover,  enacted  thai  every  layman 
should  restore,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  lands  of  the 
church,  held  by  him  as  fiefs  from  princes  or  clerics;  and  that, 
henceforward,  the  assent  of  the  pope,  the  archbishop,  &c,  was 
requisite  for  any  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Finally 
in  1080  the  forms  regulating  the  canonical  appointment  to  a 
bishopric  were  promulgated.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  the  election 
was  to  be  conducted  by  the  people  and  clergy  under  the  auspices 
of  a  bishop  nominated  by  the  pope  or  metropolitan;  after 
which  the  consent  of  the  pope  or  archbishop  was  to  be  procured; 
if  any  violation  of  these  injunctions  occurred,  the  election  should 
be  null  and  void  and  the  right  of  choice  pass  to  the  pope  or 
metropolitan.  In  so  legislating,  Gregory  had  two  objects:  in 
the  first  place,  to  withdraw  the  appointment  to  episcopal  offices 
from  the  influence  of  the  king;  in  the  second,  to  replace  that 
influence  by  his  own.  The  intention  was  not  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  metropolitan:  he  simply  desired  that  the  nomination  of 
bishops  by  the  pope  should  be  substituted  for  tbe  prevalent 
nomination  of  bishops  by  the  king.  But  in  this  course  of  action 
Gregory  had  a  still  more  ambitious  goal  before  his  eyes.  If 
he  could  once  succeed  in  abolishing  the  lay  investiture  the  king 
would,  ipso  facto,  be  deprived  of  his  control  over  the  great 
possessions  assigned  to  the  church  by  himself  and  his  predecessors, 
and  he  could  have  no  security  that  the  duties  and  services 
attached  to  those  possessions  would  continue  to  be  discharged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire.  The  bishops  in  fact  were  to 
retain  their  position  as  princes  of  the  Empire,  with  all  the  lands 
and  rights  of  supremacy  pertaining  to  them  in  that  capacity, 
but  the  bond  between  them  and  the  Empire  was  to  be  dissolved: 
they  were  to  owe  allegiance  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  pope — 
a  non-German  sovereign  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Italian 
policy  of  the  German  monarchy,  found  himself  in  perpetual 
opposition  to  Germany.  Thus,  by  his  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
Gregory  attempted  to  shake  the  very  foundations  on  which  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire  rested,  while  completely 
ignoring  the  historical  development  of  that  constitution  (see 
Investiture). 

That  energy  which  Gregory  threw  into  the  expansion  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
secular  powers,  was  manifested  no  less  in  the  internal  government 
of  tbe  church.  He  wished  to  sec  all  important  matters  of  dispute 
referred  to  Rome ;  appeals  were  to  be  addressed  to  himself,  and 
he  arrogated  the  right  of  legislation.  The  fact  that  his  laws  were 
usually  promulgated  by  Roman  synods  which  he  convened  during 
Lent  does  not  imply  that  these  possessed  an  independent  position; 
on  tbe  contrary,  they  were  entirely  dominated  by  bis  influence, 


and  were  no  more  than  the  instruments  of  his  will.  The  central- 
iaation  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  Rome  naturally  involved 
a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  bishops  and  metropolitans. 
Since  these  in  part  refused  to  submit  voluntarily  and  attempted 
to  assert  their  traditional  independence,  the  pontificate  ol 
Gregory  is  crowded  with  struggles  against  the  higher  racks  of 
the  prelacy.  Among  the  methods  he  employed  to  break  their 
power  of  resistance,  the  despatch  of  legates  proved  peculiarly 
effective.  The  regulation,  again,  that  the  metropolitans  should 
apply  at  Rome  in  person  for  the  pallium — pronounced  essential 
to  their  qualifications  for  office— served  to  school  thera  ia 
humility. 

This  battle  for  the  foundation  of  papal  omnipotence  within  the 
church  is  connected  with  his  championship  of  compulsory  celibacy 
among  the  clergy  and  his  attack  on  simony.  Gregory  VII.  did 
not  introduce  the  celibacy  of  tbe  priesthood  into  tbe  church, 
for  even  in  antiquity  it  was  enjoined  by  numerous  law 
He  was  not  even  the  first  pope  to  renew  tbe  injunction  in  the 
nth  century,  for  legislation  on  the  question  begins  as  early  ai 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  IX.  But  he  took  up  the  struggle  with  greater 
energy  and  persistence  than  his  predecessors.  In  1074  he 
published  an  encyclical,  requiring  all  to  renounce  their  obedience 
to  those  bishops  who  showed  indulgence  to  their  clergy  in  the 
matter  of  celibacy.  In  the  following  year  he  commanded  the 
laity  to  accept  no  official  ministrations  from  married  priests  and 
to  rise  against  all  such.  He  further  deprived  these  clerics  of 
their  revenues.  Wherever  these  enactments  were  proclaimed 
they  encountered  tenacious  opposition,  and  violent  scenes  were 
not  infrequent,  as  the  custom  of  marriage  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  contemporary  priesthood.  Other  decrees  were 
issued  by  Gregory  in  subsequent  years,  but  were  now  couched  in 
milder  terms,  since  it  was  no  part  of  his  interest  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  German  faction.  As  to  the  objectionable  nature 
of  simony — the  transference  cr  acquisition  of  a  spiritual  office 
for  monetary  considerations — no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind 
of  an  earnest  Christian,  and  no  theoretical  justification  t&s 
ever  attempted.  The  practice,  however,  had  attained  great 
dimensions  both  among  the  clergy  and  tbe  laity,  and  the  sharp 
campaign,  which  had  been  waged  since  tbe  days  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
done  little  to  limit  its  scope.  The  reason  was  that  in  many 
cases  it  had  assumed  an  extremely  subtle  form,  and  detection 
was  difficult  when  the  simony  took  the  character  of  a  tax  or  an 
honorarium.  The  fact,  again,  that  lay  investiture  was  described 
as  simony,  inevitably  brought  with  it  an  element  of  confusion, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  charge  of  simoniacal  practices,  enormously 
accentuates  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  actual  stale  of 
affairs.  The  war  against  simony  in  its  original  form  was  un- 
doubtedly necessary,  but  it  led  to  highly  complicated  and  pro- 
blematic issues.  Was  the  priest  or  bishop,  whose  ordination  was 
due  to  simony,  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  sacerdotal  or 
episcopal  power  or  not?  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative, 
it  would  seem  possible  to  buy  the  Holy  Ghost;  if  in  the  negative, 
then  obviously  all  the  official  acts  of  the  respective  priest  or 
bishop — which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  ihc  cburrh,  pre- 
supposed the  possession  of  a  spiritual  quality — were  invalid 
And,  since  the  number  of  simoniacal  bishops  was  at  that  period 
extremely  large,  incalculable  consequences  resulted.  Tbe  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  solutiocs 
propounded.  The  perplexity  of  the  situation  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that,  if  the  stricter  view  was  adopted,  it  followed  that 
the  sacrament  of  ordination  must  be  pronounced  invalid,  even 
in  the  cases  where  it  had  been  unconsciously  sought  at  the  hands 
of  a  simoniac,  for  the  dispenser  was  in  point  of  fact  no  bishop 
although  he  exercised  the  episcopal  functions  and  bis  trans- 
gressions were  unknown,  and  consequently  it  was  impossible  (of 
him  to  ordain  others.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  conflict  *as 
still  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  he  himself  in  1078  declared  consecra- 
tion by  a  simoniac  null  and  void. 

Tbe  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  came  to  a  melancholy  dose, 
for  he  died  an  exile  in  Salerno;  the  Romans  and  a  number  of  his 
most  trusted  coadjutors  had  renounced  him,  and  tbe  faithful 
band  in  Germany  had  shrunk  to  scant  proportions.  Too  nucb 
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the  politician,  too  rough  in  his  methods, "too  exclusively  the 
representative  of  the  Roman  see  and  its  interests,  he  had  gained 
more  enemies  than  friends.  He  was  of  course  a  master  of  state* 
craft;  he  had  pursued  political  ends  with  consummate  skill, 
causing  them  to  masquerade  as  requirements  of  religion;  but 
he  forgot  that  incitement  to  civil  war,  the  preaching  of  rebellion, 
and  the  release  of  subjects  from  their  oaths,  were  methods  which 
must  infallibly  lead  to  moral  anarchy,  and  tend,  with  justice,  to 
stifle  the  confidence  once  felt  in  him.  The  more  he  accustomed 
his  contemporaries  to  the  belief  that  any  and  every  measure- 
so  long  as  it  opened  up  some  prospect  of  success — was  good  in  h'is 
sight,  no  matter  how  dangerous  the  fruits  it  might  mature,  the 
fainter  grew  their  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  a 
statesman  but  primarily  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  That 
the  frail  bonds  of  piety  and  religious  veneration  for  the  chair  of 
St  Peter  had  given  way  in  the  struggle  for  power  was  obvious 
to  all,  when  he  himself  lost  that  power  and  the  slarof  hisopponcnt 
was  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  given  the  rein  to  his  splendid 
gifts  as  a  ruler,  and  in  his  capacity  of  pope  he  omitted  to  provide 
an  equivalent  counterpoise.  We  are  told  that  he  was  once  an 
impressive  preacher,  and  he  could  write  to  his  faithful  countesses 
in  terms  which  prove  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  religious  feeling; 
but  in  the  whirlpool  of  secular  politics  this  phase  of  his  character 
was  never  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  the  vicc-gereht  of 
Christ  to  be  heard  instead  of  the  hicrarch  in  his  official  acts. 

But  to  estimate  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  by  the  disasters 
of  its  closing  years  would  be  to  misconceive  its  significance  for 
the  history  of  the  papacy  entirely.  On  the  contrary,  his  reign 
forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  popedom  as  an 
institution;  it  contains  the  germs  of  far-reaching  modifications 
of  the  church,  and  it  gave  new  impulses  to  both  theory  and 
practice,  the  value  of  which  may  indeed  be  diffcrentlyestimated, 
but  of  which  the  effects  arc  indubitable.  It  was  he  who  conceived 
and  formulated  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  as  a  structure  embracing 
all  peoples  and  lands.  He  took  the  first  step  towards  the  codifica- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  definite  ratification  of  the  claims 
of  the  apostolic  chair  as  corner-stones  in  the  church's  foundation. 
He  educated  the  clergy  and  the  lay  world  in  obedience  to  Rome; 
and,  finally,  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  duty  of  the  priest 
with  regard  to  sexual  abstinence  was  never  afterwards  a  matter 
of  doubt  in  the  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  West. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1085  he  died,  unbroken  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  last  years,  and  unshaken  in  his  self-certainty.  Dilexi 
jseilUiam  el  odivi  iniquitatem:  propterea  tnorior  in  exilic— -are  said 
to  have  been  his  last  words.  In  1584  Gregory  XIII.  received  him 
into  the  Marlyrologium  Ronutnum;  in  1606  he  was  canonized 
by  Paul  V.  The  words  dedicated  to  him  in  the  Bretiarium 
Romanum,  for  May  25.  contain  such  an  apotheosis  of  his  ponti- 
ficate that  in  the  18th  and  roth  centuries  they  were  prohibited 
by  the  governments  of  several  countries  with  Roman  Catholic 


BiaLiOGKAFHY.— A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  sources  and 
literature  for  the  history  o(  Gregory  VII.  is  given  by  C.  Mirbt.  s.v. 
"  Grrgor  VII."  in  Hcrzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopadie,  3rd  ed.  vol.  vii. 

Ep.  'ri>  wjq.  The  main  source  for  the  reign  of  Gregory  consists  of 
i«  letters  and  decree-,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  collected  in  the 
Rt(t  :trum  (ed.  P.  JafTl,  Blbiiotkeca  return  Germanicarum.  ii.,  Berlin, 
1S65).  The  letters  preserved  in  addition  to  this  official  collection 
■  re  also  reprinted  by  Jaffc  under  the  title  of  F.pislotae  tolUclae. 


The  Dutatus  Papat—n  list  of  twenty-seven  short  sentences  on  the 
rights  of  the  pope. — which  is  given  in  the  Registrum,  is  not  the  work 
of  Gregory  VII.,  but  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Cardinal  Dcus- 
dedit.  Further:  A.  Potthast.  Bibliotheca  kisloriea  rr.edu  am,  i. 
(and  ed..  Berlin,  1896).  pp.  541  sq.,  ii.  1351 ;  P.  JafTe.  Regesta  ponli- 
jUum  (2nd  ed.,  1865).  tome  1.  pp.  594-649.  Nr.  4771-5313.  tome  ii. 
Pl  751.  The  most  important  letters  and  decree*  of  Gregory  VII. 
are  reprinted  by  C.  Mirbt,  Quelle*  tur  GesckttkU  det  Papsttums 
(ar»d  ed.,  Tubingen,  loot).  Nr.  183  son.,  pp.  loosqq.  The  oldest 
fife  of  Gregory  u  that  by  Paul  von  Bcrmried.  reprinted,  e.g.  by 
Watterich.  Kline  ponttfieum,  i.  474-546.  Among  the  historians  the 
following  are  of  especial  importance:  Benhold.  Bernold.  Lambert 
von  Hers/eld.  Bruno.  Marianus  Scotus,  Leo  of  Ostia,  Peter  ol  Marte 
Cataino.  Sigebert  of  Gcmbloux,  Hugo  of  Flavigny.  Arnulph  and 
Landulf  of  Milan,  Donizo — their  works  being  reprinted  in  the  section 
"  Scriptores  "  in  the  Monumenta  Germanae  Imtonca,  vols,  v.,  vi., 
•ii.,  vwi.,  xiL    The  struggles  which  broke  out  under  Gregory  VI 1. 
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and  were  partially  continued  in  the  subsequent  decades  gave  rise  to 
a  pamphlet  literature  which  is  of  extreme  importance  for  their 
internal  history.  The  extant  materials  vary  greatly  in  extent, 
and  display  much  diversity  Irum  the  literary-historical  point  of  view. 
Most  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Monumenta  Germaniae,  under  the 
title,  LibeUi  dt  tilt  imperalorum  el  ponttjuum  saecuhs  XI.  el  XII. 
eonstripti,  tome  i.  (Hanover,  1891),  tome  ii.  (1892).  tome  iii.  (1897). 
The  scientific  investigation  of  the  Gregorian  age  has  received  enor- 
mous benefit  from  the  critical  editions  of  the  sources  in  the  Monu- 
menta Germaniae,  so  that  the  old  literature  is  for  the  most  part 
antiquated.  This  is  true  even  of  the  great  monograph  on  this  pope 
— A.  F.  Gfrorer,  Papit  Gregorius  VII.  und  stin  Zeilalter  (7  vols., 
SchafThauscn,  1859-1861),  which  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 
The  present  state  of  criticism  is  represented  by  the  following  works: 
G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Jakrbutker  dti  deulscken  Reicks  unler  Heinriik 
IV.  und  Htinrick  V.,  voL  i.  (Leipzig,  1890),  ii.  (1894).  iii.  (1900).  iv. 
(1903);  W.  Martens.  Cregor  VII.,  sein  Lebcn  undWerken  (2  vols.. 
Leipzig.  1904);  C.  Mirbt.  Die  PuNizistik  tm  Zeilalter  Gregors  VII. 
(Leipzig,  1894);  A.  Hauck.  Kircktngtukuku  Deutttklands  (3  vols., 
Leipzig,  1894).  The  special  literature  on  individual  events  during 
the  Gregorian  pontificate  is  so  extensive  that  no  list  can  be  given  here. 
On  Gregory's  elevation  to  the  chair,  cf.  C.  Mirbt,  Die  WaU  Gregors 
VII.  (Marburg.  1892).  Sec  also  A.  H.  Mathcw,  D.D..  Ltfe  and 
net  of  Hitdeorasuf,  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (1910).  (C.  M.) 

Gregory  Vin.  (Mauritius  Burdinus),  antipope  from  11 18 
to  11 21,  was  a  native  of  southern  France,  who  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  while  young  and  had  later  been  made  archbishop  of 
Braga.  Suspended  by  Paschal  II.  in  1 1 14  on  account  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Spanish  primate  and  papal  legale,  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  he  went  to  Rome  and  regained  favour  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  on  important  legations.  He 
opposed  the  extreme  Hildcbrandinc  policy,  and,  on  the  refusal 
of  Cclasius  II.  to  concede  the  emperor's  claim  to  investiture, 
he  was  proclaimed  pope  at  Rome  by  Henry  V.  on  the  Sth  of 
March  11 18.  He  was  not  universally  recognized,  however,  and 
never  fully  enjoyed  the  papal  office.  He  was  excommunicated 
by  Cclasius  II.  in  April  n  18,  and  by  Calixtus  II.  at  the  synod 
of  Reims  (October  n  19).  He  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
latter  in  June  1 1 21,  and,  having  been  surrendered  by  the  citizens 
of  Sutri,  he  was  forced  to  accompany  in  ridiculous  guise  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Calixtus  through  Rome.  He  was  exiled 
to  the  convent  of  La  Cava,  where  he  died. 

The  life  of  Gregory  VIII.  by  Baluzius  in  Baltuii  miscellanea, 
vol.  I.ed.  by  J.  DL  Marui  (Lucca,  1761),  is  an  excellent  vindication  of 
an  antipope.  The  chief  sources  are  in  Monumenta  Germaniat 
kistorica,  Scriptores,  vols.  5  and  20.  and  in  J.  M.  Watterich,  Ponlif. 
Roman,  vuae,  vol.  a.  See  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Pubtizittik  tm  Zeilalter 
Gregors  VII.  (Leipzig.  1894);  I.  Langen,  Gestktekte  der  romttcken 
Kirtht  von  Cregor  VII.  bis  Innoeenz  III.  (Bonn.  1893);  Jaflc. 
Regesta  ponlif.  Roman.,  and  ed..  (1885-1888);  K.  J.  von  llcfclc. 
Concilungesckickle,  Bd.  5.  and  ed. ;  F.  Grrgorovius.  Rome  in  Ike 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  4.  trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London, 
1000-1902);  P.  B.  Gams,  Kirekengestkukte  von  Spanten.  vol.  3 
(Regcnsburg.  1876). 

Gregory  VIII.  (Alberto  it  Mora),  pope  from  the  21st  of 
October  to  the  17th  of  December  1187.*  native  of  Bencvcnto 
and  Pracmonstratcnsian  monk,  successively  abbot  of  St  Martin 
at  Laon,  cardinal-deacon  of  San'  Adriano  al  foro.  cardinal -priest 
of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church, 
was  elected  to  succeed  Urban  III.  Of  amiable  disposition,  he 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  Henry  VI.  and  promised  not  to 
oppose  the  biter's  claim  to  Sicily.  He  addressed  general  letters 
both  to  the  bishops,  reminding  them  of  their  duties  to  the 
Roman  Church,  especially  of  their  required  visits  ad  limiua. 
and  to  the  whole  Christian  people,  urging  a  new  crusade  to 
recover  Jerusalem.  He  died  al  Pisa  while  engaged  in  making 
peace  between  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  in  order  to  secure  the 
help  of  both  chics  in  the  crusade.  His  successor  was  Clement  III. 

His  letters  are  in  J.  P.  Migne.  Patrol.  Lai.  vol.  202.  Consult  also 

i.  M.  Watterich,  Ponlif.  Roman,  vttae,  vol.  a  (Leipzig.  1862),  and 
affc-Wattcnbach.  Regesta  ponlif.  Roman.  (1885-1888).  See  J. 
.angen,  Gesekukte  der  romiscken  Kircke  von  Grrgor  VII.  bis  Innotrnz 
III.  (Bonn.  1893);  P.  Nadig.  Gregors  VI II.  S7'"Vges  Ponlifika: 
(Basel,  1890);  P.  Scheffer-Boichorst,  Friedruht  I.  tettler  Streit  mi: 
der  Kurie  (Berlin,  186ft);  F.  Grrgorovius.  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
vol.  4.  trans,  by  MrsG.  W.  Hamilton  (London.  1896). 

Gregory  IX.  (Ugolino  Conti  de  Segni),  pope  from  the  19th  of 
March  1227,  (o  the  22nd  of  August  1241,  was  a  nobleman  of 
Anagni  and  probably  a  nephew  of  Innocent  III.   He  studied 
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at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and,  having  been  successively  archpricst 
of  St  Peter's,  papal  chaplain,  cardinal-deacon  of  Sam'  Eustachio, 
cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  the  first  protector  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  papal  legate  in  Germany  under  Innocent  III.,  and 
Honorius  III.,  he  succeeded  the  latter  in  the  papacy.  He  had  long 
been  on  friendly  terms- with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  but  now 
excommunicated  him  (29th  of  September  1227)  for  continued 
neglect  of  his  vows  and  refusal  to  undertake  the  crusade.  When 
Frederick  finally  set  out  the  following  June  without  making 
submission  to  the  pope,  Gregory  raised  an  insurrection  against 
him  in  Germany,  and  forced  him  in  1230  to  beg  for  absolution. 
The  Romans,  however,  soon  began  a  very  bitter  war  against  the 
temporal  power  and  exiled  the  pope  (1st  of  June  1231)  Hardly 
had  this  contest  been  brought  to  an  end  favourable  to  the  papacy 
(May  t  j  1  s )  when  Gregory  came  into  fresh  conflict  with  Frederick 
II.  He  again  excommunicated  the  emperor  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  (74th  of  March  1219).  Frederick, 
on  his  side,  invaded  the  Papal  States  and  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council  convoked  for  Easter  1241.  The  work 
of  Gregory,  however,  was  by  no  means  limited  to  his  relations 
with  emperor  and  Romans.  He  systematized  the  Inquisition 
and  entrusted  it  to  the  Dominicans;  his  rules  against  heretics 
remained  in  force  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  He  supported 
Henry  III.  against  the  English  barons,  and  protested  against 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  He  sent 
monks  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  with  the  Greeks  for  church 
unity,  but  without  result.  He  canonized  Saints  Elizabeth  of 
Thuringia,  Dominic,  Anthony  of  Padua  and  Francis  of  Assisi. 
He  permitted  free  study  of  the  Aristotelian  writings,  and  issued 
(1134),  through  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pcnnaforte,  an 
important  new  compilation  of  decretals  which  he  prescribed  in 
the  bull  Rex  pacificus  should  be  the  standard  text-book  in  canon 
law  at  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris.  Gregory  was 
famed  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  his  blameless  life,  and  his 
great  strength  of  character.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1241,  while  Frederick  II.  was  advancing  against  him,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Celcstine  IV. 

For  the  life  of  Gregory  IX.,  consult  his  Letters  in  Monumenla 
Cermamae  kisloriea,  Epitlolat  saeculx  XIII.  t  reteslis  ponttf.  Roman. 
uUtUu  (Berlin,  1*83);  "  Les  Rcgistrc.  de  Grcgoire  IX."  ed.  L. 
Auvray  in  Btbliolh'cque  des  teotes  fran^aises  d' Atliintt  et  de  Rome 
(Paris,  1890-1005);  A.  Pott  hast.  Retesla  ponttf  Roman.  (Berlin, 
1875)  and  "  Registri  dct  Cardinali  Lgotino  d"  Ostia  et  Ottaviano 
divli  I  luldini."  ed.  G.  I.rvi  in  hi-nii  feff  h  -'.'•••'! J  d'  ttoNt  (itJOd), 
Set  J.  Fcltcn.  Pops!  Cretor  IX.  (Freiburg  i.  B..  1886);  J.  Marx, 
Die  Vita  Cretorii  IX.  aueUenkritisck  untersmtkt  (18S9);  P.  Balan. 
Storia  di  Gretorio  IX  t  iei  suoi  tempi  (3  vol*.,  Modcna.  1872-1873) ; 
F.  Grrgorovius,  Rome  in  Ike  Middle  A  get.  vol.  5,  trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W. 
Hamilton  (London,  1900-1902);  H.  H.  Mdman,  Latin  Cbntiianily, 
vol.  5  (London,  1899);  R.  Honig,  Rapporti  tra  Fedtnio  II  e 
Gretorio  IX  tts petto  alto  spedtzione  in  raleslina  (1896);  P.  T. 
Man  in.  /  Pontrfid  Onorxo  III,  Gretorio  IX  ed  Inno<emo  I V  a 
fronte  dell'  Imperalort  Federtco  II  net  tecclo  XIII  (1884);  T. 
Frantz,  Der  [roue  Kampf  eseise  ken  Kaiserlum  u.  Papsttum  zur  Zeit 
dei  Ilokenstaufen  Friedruk  II.  (Berlin,  1903);  W.  Norden,  Das 
Papsttum  u.  Byzam  (Berlin,  1903).  An  exhaustive  bibliography 
and  an  excellent  article  on  Gregory  by  Carl  Mirbt  are  to  be  found  in 
Hauck'l  Realentyktopadu,  3rd  edition. 

Grecory  X.  (Tebaldo  P«««/i).pop«fromthe!stof  September 
1271,  to  the  10th  of  January  1276,  was  born  at  Piaccnza  in  1208, 
studied  for  the  church,  and  became  archdeacon  of  Liege.  The 
eighteen  cardinals  who  met  to  elect  a  successor  to  Clement  IV. 
were  divided  into  French  and  Italian  factions,  which  wrangled 
over  the  election  for  nearly  three  years  in  the  midst  of  great 
popular  excitement,  until  finally,  stirred  by  the  eloquence  of  St 
Bonavcntura,  the  Franciscan  monk,  they  entrusted  the  choice 
to  six  electors,  who  hit  on  Visconti,  at  that  time  accompanying 
Edward  of  England  on  the  crusade.  He  returned  to  Rome  and 
was  ordained  priest  on  the  19th  of  March  1272,  and  consecrated 
on  the  27th.  He  at  once  summoned  the  fourteenth  general 
council  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  met  at  Lyons  in  1274, 
with  an  attendance  of  some  1600  prelates,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  eastern  schism,  the  condition  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  abuses  in  the  church.  The  Greeks  were  persuaded, 
thanks  to  St  Bonavcntura,  to  consent  to  a  union  with  Rome  for 
the  time  being,  and  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  renounced  at  the 


council  all  imperial  rights  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
most  celebrated  among  the  many  reform  decrees  issued  by 
Gregory  was  the  constitution  determining  for  the  first  time  the 
form  of  conclave  at  papal  elections,  which  in  large  measure  his 
remained  ever  since  the  law  of  the  church.  Gregory  was  on  his 
way  to  Rome  to  crown  Rudolph  and  send  him  out  on  a  grejt 
crusade  in  company  with  the  kings  of  England,  France.  Arajtan 
and  Sicily,  when  he  died  at  Arezzo  on  the  loth  of  January  i.;6. 
He  was  a  nobleman,  fond  of  peace  and  actuated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  great  mission.  He  has  been  honoured  as  a  saint  by  [he 
inhabitants  of  Arezzo  and  Piacenza.  His  successor  in  the 
papacy  was  Innocent  V. 

The  registers  of  Gregory  X.  have  been  published  by  J.  Guirjud 
in  the  Biblsolktque  des  iteiet  franfaisrs  d'Atkenes  el  de  Rome  (Pans. 
1892-1898).  See  K.  J.  von  Hcfde,  Concitientesckukle,  WA.  5.  2nd 
edition  (1873-1890);  H.  Finke,  Konzslirnstudien  t.  GeuV  its 
Ijten  Jahrkunderts  (Munster,  1891);  P.  Piacenza,  Compendia  ddit 
storta  del  b.  Gretorio  X,  papa  (Piacenza,  1876);  F.  Gmtorotius, 
Rome  in  Ike  Middle  Ates.  vol.  5,  tranv  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Ihmiltcxi 
(London.  1900-1902);  H.  Otto,  Die  Beuekungen  Rudolfs  m 
Habsbures  tit  Pabsl  Cretor  X.  (Innsbruck.  I8v5);  A  Zisunr, 
Cretor  X.  u.  Rudolf  fon  llabsburg  in  ikren  tetemeitifen  Beziekunte* 
(Freiburg  i.  B.,  1891);  F.  Walter,  Die  Polilik  der  Kurie  unlet  Grepr 
X.  (Berlin,  1894);  A.  Potthast,  Retesla  ponttf.  Roman,  vol.  2 
(Berlin,  1875) ;  W.  Norden,  Dat  Pof>sU»m  and  Bpant  (Berlin,  1903); 
J.  Loserth,  '"  Aktcn  uber  die  Wanl  Grcgors  X."  in  Seuet  Arckst. 
xxi.  (1895):  :A.  von  Hirsch-Gereuth,  "Die  Kreuzrugspolitik 
Grej;or*  X."  in  Sludien  *.  Geuk.  d.  Kreuzsutsidee  nark  den  Kuuzz^ten 
(Munich.  1896).  There  isan  excellent  article  byCarl  Mirbt  in  Hauclj 
Realentyklopadit,  3rd  edition. 

GRECORY  XI.  (Pierre  Roter  de  Beaufort),  pope  from  the  30th 
of  December  1370  to  the  27th  of  March  1378,  born  in  Limousin 
in  1  ( 50.  created  cardinal-deacon  of  Sta  Maria  Nuova  by  his 
uncle,  Clement  VI.,  was  the  successor  of  Urban  V.  His  efforts 
to  establish  peace  between  France  and  England  and  to  aid  the 
Eastern  Christians  against  the  Turks  were  fruitless,  but  he 
prevented  the  Visconti  of  Milan  from  making  further  encroach- 
ments on  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  introduced  many 
reforms  in  the  various  monastic  orders  and  took  vigorous 
measures  against  the  heresies  of  the  time.  His  energy  was 
stimulated  by  the  stirring  words  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  to  whom 
in  particular  the  transference  of  the  papal  see  back  to  Italy 
(17th  of  January  1377)  was  almost  entirely  due.  Whilst  »t 
Rome  he  issued  several  bulls  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  king  of  England,  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  commanding 
an  investigation  of  Wycliffc's  doctrines.  Gregory  was  meditating 
a  return  to  Avignon  when  he  died.  He  was  the  last  of  the  French 
popes  who  for  some  seventy  years  had  made  Avignon  their  see. 
a  man  learned  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  church,  but  irresolute  and 
guilty  of  nepotism.  The  great  schism,  which  was  to  endure  fifty 
years,  broke  out  soon  after  the  election  of  his  successor,  Urban  VL 

See  H.  I.  Tomaseth,  "  Die  Register  u.  SecretAre  Urbans  V.  u. 
Greg  or  s  \1  "  in  MtlUsluntfn  des  InslUuls  fur  oslerreukisike  Ce- 
sckicklsforsikunt  (1898);  B.iluzius,  Vtlae  pap.  Aeenton.  vol  l  (Paris. 
1693) ;  L.  Pastor,  History  of  Ike  Popes,  vol.  I,  trjns.  by  F.  I.  Antrobus 
(London.  1899);  F.  Grrgorovius,  Rome  tn  Ike  Middle  Aits,  vol.  6, 
trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1902);  ],  P.  Kirsch. 
Die  Ruikkekr  der  Papste  Urban  V.  u  Cretor  XI.  con  jUfatM  »ar* 
Rom  (Padcrborn,  1898);  J.  B.  Christophc.  IliUotre  de  la  paptuU 
pendant  le  XIV-  slide,  vol.  2  (Paris.  1853).  There  is  a  good  art.de 
by  J.  N.  Brischar  in  the  KirekenUxikon,  2nd  edition. 

Grecory  XII.  (Angela  Coriaro,  or  Correr),  pope  from  the 
30th  of  November  1406,  to  the  4th  of  July  1415,  was  botn  of  a 
noble  family  at  Venice  about  1326.  Successively  bishop  of 
CasteUo,  Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  cardinal-priest  of 
San  Marco,  and  papal  secretary,  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
Innocent  VII.,  after  an  interregnum  of  twenty-four  days,  under 
the  express  condition  that,  should  the  antipopc  Benedict  XIII 
at  Avignon  renounce  all  claim  to  the  papacy,  he  also  would 
renounce  his,  so  that  the  long  schism  might  be  terminated 
As  pope,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  rival  at  Marseilles,  by 
which  a  general  council  was  to  be  held  at  Savona  in  September. 
1408,  but  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  who  opposed  the  plan  from 
policy,  seized  Rome  and  brought  the  negotiations  to  nought. 
Gregory  had  promised  not  to  create  any  more  cardinals,  and 
when  he  did  so,  in  1408,  his  former  cardinals  deserted  him  and. 
together  with  the  Avignon  cardinals,  convoked  the  council  of 
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Pisa,  which,  despite  its  irregularity,  proclaimed  in  June  1400 
the  deposition  of  both  popes  and  the  election  of  Alexander  V. 
Gregory,  still  supported  by  Naples,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  and  by 
Rupert,  king  of  the  Romans,  found  protection  with  Ladislaus, 
tad  in  a  synod  at  Cividalc  del  Friuli  banned  Benedict  and 
Alexander  as  schismatical,  perjured  and  scandalous.  John 
XXIII.,  having  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  Alexander  in  u»o, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Ladislaus,  by  which  Gregory  was 
banished  from  Naples  on  the  31st  of  October  141 1.  The  pope 
then  took  refuge  with  Carlo  Malatcsta,  lord  of  Rimini,  through 
•horn  he  presented  his  resignation  to  the  council  of  Constance 
on  the  4th  of  July  1415.  A  weak  and  easily-influenced  old  man, 
his  resignation  was  the  noblest  act  of  his  pontificate.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  peaceful  obscurity  as  cardinal-bishop 
of  Porto  and  legate  of  the  mark  of  Ancona.  He  died  at  Recanali 
on  the  1 8th  of  October  1417-  Some  writers  reckon  Alexander  V. 
and  John  XXIII.  as  popes  rather  than  as  antipopes,  and  accord- 
ing count  Gregory's  pontificate  from  1406  to  1400.  Roman 
Catholic  authorities,  however,  incline  to  the  other  reckoning. 

See  L.  Pastor.  History  of  Ike  Popes,  vol.  i.,  trans,  by  F.  I.  Antrobus 
(London,  1899);  M.  Creighton.  History  of  ike  Papacy,  vol.  1 
(London,  1899);  N.  Vjlois,  La  France  tt  le  grand  sckisme  d'occtdtni 
(Tari*.  1896-1002);  Loui*  Gayct,  Le  Grand  Stktsme  d'otcident 
(Paris  1898);  J-  von  Mailer.  Papsltum  u.  Kirtkenreform  (Berlin. 
190J);  J.  L©KTth.  Gesckickte  its  spiteren  Mitltlalters  (1903); 
Tbeoirritt  de  Syem  di  schismaU  Itkri  Ires,  ed.  by  G.  Erlcr  (Leipzig, 
1S00).  There  Wan  excellent  article  by  J.  N.  Brischarin  theA'ircAm- 
tezxkon  2nd  ed..  vol.  5.  (C  H.  Ha.) 

Gregory  XIII.  {Ugo  Buoncompagno),  pope  from  1572  to  158s, 
mas  born  on  the  7th  of  January  1507,  in  Bologna,  where  he 
received  his  education,  and  subsequently  taught,  until  called 
to  Rome  (1539)  by  Paul  III.,  who  employed  him  in  various 
offices.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  council  of  Trent,  1562- 
1 563.  In  1564  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  IV.,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  sent  to  Spain  as  legate.  On  the  13th  of  May 
1571  he  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  Pius  V.  His  previous  life 
had  been  rather  worldly,  and  not  wholly  free  from  spot;  but 
a?  pope  he  gave  no  occasion  of  offence.  He  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  the  rigorists,  and  carried  forward  the  war  upon 
heresy,  though  not  with  the  savage  vehemence  of  his  predecessor. 
However,  he  received  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
;jrd  of  August  1572)  with  joy,  and  publicly  celebrated  the 
rvent.  having  been  led  to  believe,  according  to  his  apologists, 
that  France  had  been  miraculously  delivered,  and  that  the 
Huguenots  had  suffered  justly  as  traitors.  Having  failed  to  rouse 
--pain  and  Venice  against  the  Turks,  Gregory  attempted  to  form 
a  central  coalition  against  the  Protestants.  He  subsidized 
Philip  II.  in  his  wars  in  the  Netherlands;  aided  the  Catholic 
Lcigue  in  France;  incited  attacks  upon  Elizabeth  by  way  of 
I: -land.  With  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  privileges  he  multi- 
plied, he  conducted  a  vigorous  propaganda.  He  established 
or  endowed  above  a  score  of  colleges,  among  them  the  Collcgium- 
Romanum  (founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1550).  and  the 
Collegium  Gcrmanicum,  in  Rome.  Among  his  noteworthy 
•ichievemcnts  arc  the  reform  of  the  calendar  on  the  24th  of 
February  1582  (see.  Calendar);  the  improved  edition  of  the 
Corpus  juris  canonhi,  158a;  the  splendid  Gregorian  Chapel 
in  St  Peter's;  the  fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona;  the  Quirinal 
Palace;*  and  many  other  public  works.  To  meet  the  expenses 
entailed  by  his  liberality  and  extravagance,  Gregory  resorted 
To  confiscation,  on  the  pretext  of  defective  titles  or  long-standing 
arrfarages  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  public  peace: 
noUes  armed  in  their  defence;  old  feuds  revived,  the  count ry 
became  infested  with  bandits;  not  even  in  Rome  could  order  be 
~  attained.  Amid  these  disturbances  Gregory  died,  on  the  roth 
of  April  1585,  leaving  to  his  successor,  Sixtus  V.,  the  task  of 
pacifying  the  state. 

See  the  contemporary  lives  by  Cicarclla.  continuator  of  Ptatina, 
D<  litis  pontiff.  Pom.;  CLiconiui.  Vitae  ft  res  gestae  summorum 
fwttff.  Rom.  (Rome.  1601-1607);  and  Ciappi.  Comp.  deW  ollioni 
*  unio  »iia  dx  Gregcrio  XIII  (Rome.  1501).  See  also  Bompiano. 
flat  ponttficatus  Grcgorti  XIII.  (Rome,  t6j5);  Ranke.  Popes 
•Eng.  trans.,  Austin),  i.  428  &cq. :  v.  Reumont.  Gesck.  der  Stadl  Rom, 
<ii  2.  566  *ef].;  and  for  numerous  reference*  upon  Gregory's  relation 
toU*  mauacrcof  St  Bartholomew,  Cambridge  Mod.  Hut.  lii.  771  sen,. 


Gregory  XIV.  (Nicold  SJondrelo),  pope  1500-1 501,  was  born 
in  Cremona,  on  the  nth  of  February  1535,  studied  in  Perugia, 
and  Padua,  became  bishop  of  his  native  place  in  1560,  and  took 
part  in  the  council  of  Trent,  1561-1563.  Gregory  XIII.  made 
him  a  cardinal,  1583,  but  ill-health  forbade  his  active  participa- 
tion in  affairs.  His  election  to  the  papacy,  to  succeed  Urban*  VII., 
on  the  5th  of  December  1590,  was  due  to  Spanish  influence. 
Gregory  was  upright  and  devout,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  politics. 
During  his  short  pontificate  the  States  of  the  Church  suffered 
dire  calamities,  famine,  epidemic  and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  brigand- 
age. Gregory  was  completely  subservient  to  Philip  II.;  he 
aided  the  league,  excommunicated  Henry  of  Navarre,  and 
threatened  his  adherents  with  the  ban;  but  the  effect  of  his 
intervention  was  only  to  rally  the  moderate  Catholics  to  the 
support  of  Henry,  and  to  hasten  his  conversion.  Gregory  died 
on  the  15th  of  October  1 591,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  IX. 

See  Ciaconius.  Vitae  el  res  gestae  summorum  pontiff.  Rom,  (Rome, 
1601-1602) ;  Cicarclla.  continuator  of  Platina.  De  Mis  pontiff.  Rom. 
(both  contemporary) :  Broxh.Gesck.des  Ktrchenstaates  (1880), L300; 
Ranke.  Popes  (Eng.  trans.,  Austin),  ii  228  *eq. 

Gregory  XV.  [Altssandro  Ludovisi)  was  born  on  the  oth  of 
January  1554,  in  Bologna,  where  he  also  studied  and  taught. 
He  was  made  archbishop  of  his  native  place  and  cardinal  by 
Paul  V.,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pope  on  the  9th  of  February  1621. 
Despite  his  age  and  feebleness,  Gregory  displayed  remarkable 
energy.  He  aided  the  emperor  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
the  king  of  Poland  against  the  Turks.  He  endorsed  the  claims 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  Heidelberg  library,  which  was 
carried  off  to  Rome.  Gregory  founded  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda,  encouraged  missions,  fixed  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  conclaves,  and  canonized  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavicr, 
Philip  Ncri  and  Theresa  de  Jesus.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July 
1623,  and  was  succeeded  by  Urban  VIII. 

See  the  contemporary  life  by  Vitorelli,  continuator  of  Ciaconius, 
Vitae  el  rrs  gestae  summorum  ponltjf.  Rom.;  Ranke's  excellent 
account.  Popes  (Eng.  trans.,  Austin),  ii.  468  scq  ;  v.  Reumont,  Geseh. 
der  Stadl  Rom,  iii.  2,  609  scq  ;  Brosrh.  Gesck.  des  Ktrckenstaates 
(1880).  i.  370  scq.;  and  the  extended  bibliography  in  Her/og-H.iuck, 
Realencyktopadie,  s.v.  "  Gregor  XV."  (T.  F.  C.) 

Gregory  XVI.  (Bortolommeo  Alberto  Cappdlari),  pope  from 
1831  to  1846,  was  born  at  Bcllunoon  the  tSth  of  September  1765, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  order  of  the  Camaldoli,  among 
whom  he  rapidly  gained  distinction  for  his  theological  and 
linguistic  acquirements.  His  first  appearance  before  a  wider 
public  was  in  1799,  when  he  published  against  the  Italian 
Janscnists  a  controversial  work  entitled  //  Trionfo  dtlla  Santa 
Scde,  which,  besides  passing  through  several  editions  in  Italy, 
has  been  translated  into  several  European  languages.  In  1800 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic  Religion, 
founded  by  Pius  VII.,  to  which  he  contributed  a  number  of 
memoirs  on  theological  and  philosophical  questions  and  in  1805 
was  made  abbot  of  San  Grcgorio  on  the  Caelian  Hill.  When 
Pius  VII.  was  carried  off  from  Rome  in  1809,  Cappcllari  withdrew 
to  Murano,  near  Venice,  and  in  1814,  with  some  other  members 
of  his  order,  he  removed  to  Padua;  but  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  pope  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he  received  successive 
appointments  as  vicar-general  of  the  Camaldoli,  councillor  of  the 
Inquisition,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  examiner  of  bishops. 
In  March  182s  he  was  created  cardinal  by  Leo  XII.,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  entrusted  with  an  important  mission  to  adjust 
a  concordat  regarding  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  of  Belgium 
and  the  Protestants  of  Holland.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1831 
he  was,  after  sixty-four  days'  conclave,  unexpectedly  chosen  to 
succeed  Pius  VIII.  in  the  papal  chair.  The  revolution  of  1830 
had  just  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  ecclesiastical  party  in 
France,  and  almost  the  first  act  of  the  new  government  there 
was  to  seize  Ancona,  thus  throwing  all  Italy,  and  particularly 
the  Papal  States,  into  an  excited  condition  which  seemed  to 
demand  strongly  repressive  measures.-  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle  which  ensued  it  was  more  than  once  necessary  to  call 
in  the  Austrian  bayonets.  The  reactionaries  in  power  put 
off  their  promised  reforms  so  persistently  as  to  anger  even 
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Mettcrnich;nordid  the  replacement  of  Bcmetti  by  Lambruschini 
in  1S36  mend  matters;  for  the  new  cardinal  secretary  of  state 
objected  even  to  railways  and  illuminating  gas,  and  was  liberal 
chiefly  in  his  employment  of  spies  and  of  prisons.  The  embar 
rassed  financial  condition  in  which  Gregory  left  the  States  of  the 
Church  makes  it  doubtful  how  far  his  lavish  expenditure  in 
architectural  and  engineering  works,  and  his  magnificent  patron- 
ageof  learning  in  the  handsof  Mai,  Mezzofanti.Gactano,  Moroni 
and  others,  were  for  the  real  benefit  of  his  subjects.  The  years 
of  his  pontificate  were  marked  by  the  steady  development  and 
diffusion  of  those  ultramontane  ideas  which  were  ultimately 
formulated,  under  the  presidency  of  his  successor  Pius  IX.,  by 
the  council  of  the  Vatican.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  June  1846. 

See  A.  M.  Bernasconi,  Acta  Gregorii  Papae  X  VI.  scilicet  constitu- 
tions, bullae,  litlerae  apottoticae.  epistolae,  volv  i-4  (Rome,  1 901  ft.); 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes  (London, 
1858,);  llenog-Hauck.  Realencyktopadu,  vol.  vii.  (Leipzig.  1899).  127 
ff.  (give*  literature);  Frcdcrik  Nielsen,  History  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
/9th  Century,  ii.  (London,  I906).  (W.  VV.  R.') 

GREGORY,1  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family,  many  members 
of  which  attained  high  eminence  in  various  departments  of  science, 
fourteen  having  held  professorships  in  mathematics  or  medicine. 
Of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number  a  notice  is  given 
below. 

I.  David  Gregory  (i6.'7-i7jo),  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Gregory  of  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire,  who  married  Janet 
Anderson  in  1621.  He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  a 
mercantile  house  in  Holland,  but  on  succeeding  to  the  family 
estate  of  Kinardic  returned  to  Scotland,  and  occupied  most  of  his 
time  in  scientific  pursuits,  freely  giving  his  poorer  neighbours  the 
benefit  of  his  medical  skill.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
possessor  of  a  barometer  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  and  on 
account  of  his  success  by  means  of  it  in  predicting  changes  in 
the  weather,  he  was  accused  of  witchcraft  before  the  presbytery 
of  Aberdeen,  but  he  succeeded  in  convincing  that  body  of  his 
innocence. 

II.  James  Gregory  (1638-1675),  Scottish  mathematician, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Aberdeen  and  at  Marischal  College  of  that  city.  At  an 
early  period  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  and  capacity  for 
mathematics  and  kindred  sciences;  and  in  1663  he  published  his 
famous  treatise  Optica  promota,  in  which  he  made  known  his 
great  invention,  the  Gregorian  reflecting  telescope.  About  1665 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  studied  for  some 
years,  and  in  1667  published  Vera  circuli  el  hyperbolae  quadra- 
tura,  in  which  he  discussed  infinite  convergent  scries  for  the  areas 
of  the  circle  and  hyperbola.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
also  at  Padua  Gtomttriae  pars  universalis,  in  which  he  gave 
a  series  of  rules  for  the  rectification  of  curves  and  the  mensuration 
of  their  solids  of  revolution.  On  his  return  to  England  in  this 
year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  1660  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews; 
and  in  1674  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
Edinburgh.  In  October  1675,  whilc  showing  the  satellites  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  to  some  of  his  students  through  one  of  his 
telescopes,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  blindness,  and  he  died 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  Exercilationes  geomelricae  (1668).  and, 
it  is  alleged,  of  a  satirical  tract  entitled  The  Great  and  l\'c~ur  Art  of 
Weighing  Vanity,  intended  to  ridicule  certain  fallacies  of  a  con- 
temporary writer  on  hydraulics,  and  published  at  Glasgow  in  1672, 
professedly  by  "  Patrick  Mathers,  archbcadle  of  the  university  of 
St  Andrews." 

III.  David  Gregory  (1661-1708),  son  of  David  Gregory 
(i6?7-i7;o),  was  born  in  Aberdeen  and  educated  partly  in  his 
native  city  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  professor 
of  mathematics  in  1683.  From  ioqi  till  his  death  he  was  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  His  principal  works  are 
Extrcilalio  geometric  a  dt  dimensions  figurarum  (1684),  Catoptruoc 
el  dioptricae  sphaeruae  clementa  (1695),  and  A  slronomiae 
physicae  el  geomclricae  elementa  (1702)— the  last  a  work 
highly  esteemed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose  system  it  is  an 
illustration  and  a  defence.    A  Treatise  on  Practical  Geometry 

'  See  A.  G.  Stewart,  The  Academic  Gregorus. 


which  he  left  in  manuscript  was  translated  from  the  Latin 
and  published  in  1745.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  Edinburgh  by  his  brother  James;  another  brother, 
Charles,  was  in  1707  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  St  Andrews;  and  his  eldest  son,  David  (1696- 
1767),  became  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  and  canon 
and  subsequently  dean  of  Christ  Church. 

IV.  John  Grecory  (1724-1773),  Scottish  physician,  grandson 
of  James  Gregory  (1638-1675)  and  youngest  son  of  Dr  James 
Gregory  (d.  1731),  professor  of  medicine  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  on  the  3rd  of  June  1724.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen 
and  at  King's  College  in  that  city,  and  in  1741  he  attended  the 
medical  classes  at  Edinburgh  university.  In  1745  he  went  to 
Leiden  to  complete  his  medical  studies,  and  during  his  say 
there  he  received  without  solicitation  the  degree  of  doctor  ot 
medicine  from  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  On  his  return  from 
Holland  he  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  at  King's  College, 
but  in  1 740  he  resigned  his  professorship  on  account  of  its  duties 
interfering  too  much  with  his  private  practice.  In  1754  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  On  the  death  in  November  1755  of  his 
brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
professor  of  medicine  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  was 
appointed  to  that  office.  In  1764  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  extended  field  of  practice  as  a 
physician,  and  in  1766  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  eminence 
as  a  medical  school  he  largely  contributed.  He  died  of  gout  on 
the  10th  of  February  1773. 

He  is  the  author  of  A  Comparative  View  ef  the  State  and  Faculties 
of  Man  leilh  those  of  the  Animal  World  (1765);  Observations  cm  the 
Duties,  Offices  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician  (1772);  EUwrnis 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic  (1 772);  and  A  Father's  Legacy  to  kts 
Daughters  (1774).  His  Whole  Works,  with  a  life  by  MrTytlcr  (after- 
wards Lord  Woodhouselce).  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1788. 


V.  James  Grecory  (1753-1821),  Scottish  physician, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  January  17JJ. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  after 
going  through  the  usual  course  of  literary  studies  at  that  uni- 
versity, he  was  for  a  short  time  a  student  at  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  It  was  there  probably  that  he  acquired  that  taste  lor 
classical  learning  which  afterwards  distinguished  him.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and,  after  graduating  doctor  of 
medicine  in  J774,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two  yean 
in  Holland,  France  and  Italy.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  was  appointed  in  1776  to  the  chair  his  father  hid 
formerly  held,  and  in  the  following  year  he  also  entered  on  the 
duties  of  teacher  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
On  the  illness  of  Dr  William  Cullcn  in  1700  he  was  appointed 
joint-professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  on  the  death  of  Dr  Cullcn 
in  the  same  year.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  1821.  Asamedical 
practitioner  Gregory  was  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  in  Scotland.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians,  but  his  indiscretion  in 
publishing  certain  private  proceedings  of  the  college  led  to  hts 
suspension  on  the  13th  of  May  1809  from  ajl  rights  and  privileges 
which  pertained  to  the  fellowship. 

Besides  his  Conspectus  meduinae  theoretieae,  published  in  178S  as 
a  text-book  for  his  lectures  on  the  institutes,  Dr  Grecory  was  (he 
author  of  "  A  Theory  of  the  Moods  of  Verbs,"  published  in  the 
Fjlin.  Phil.  Trans.  (1787).  and  of  Literary  and  Philosophical  Essays. 
published  in  two  volumes  in  179'- 

VI.  William  Gregory  (1803-1858),  son  of  James  Gregory 
(1753-1821),  was  born  on  the  25th  of  December  1803.  In  i8<7 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Andersonian  Institution. 
Glasgow,  in  1839  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  i&44  *l 
Edinburgh  University.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  April  iS?8. 
Gregory  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to  advocate  the  theories 
of  Justus  von  Liebig,  and  translated  several  of  his  works.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  Oullinet  of  Chemistry  (1845),  *»d  »n 
memory  Treatise  on  Chemistry  (1853). 
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VII.  Dun-can  Fabqcbarsom  Gregory  (1813-1844)1  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  on  the  ijth  of  April  1813.  After 
studying  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  he  in  1833  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for  a  time  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry,  but  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly 
to  mathematics.   He  died  on  the  33rd  of  February  1844. 

The  Camhridgt  Mathematical  Journal  was  originated,  and  for  some 
tine  edited,  by  him;  and  he  also  published  a  Collection  of  Example t 
cf  Practise!  in  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (1841).  A 
Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Analysis  to  Solid  Geometry,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  was  completed  by  W.  Walton.and  published  posthum- 
ousJy  in  1846.  His  Mathematical  Writings,  edited  by  W.Walton. 
with  a  biographical  memoir  by  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  appeared  in  1865. 

GREGORY,  EDWARD  JOHN  (1850-1009),  British  painter, 
bom  at  Southampton,  began  work  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the 
engineer's  drawing  office  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 
Afterwards  he  studied  at  South  Kensington,  and  about  1S71 
entered  on  a  successful  career  as  an  illustrator  and  as  an  admir- 
able painter  in  oil  and  water  colour.    He  was  elected  associate  of 


the  Royal  Academy  in  1883,  academician  in  1808,  and  president 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1808. 
His  work  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  technical  qualities, 
by  exceptional  firmness  and  decision  of  draughtsmanship  and 
by  unusual  certainty  of  handling.  His  "  Marooned,"  a  water 
colour,  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  An.  Many  of  his 
pictures  were  shown  at  Burlington  House  at  the  winter  exhibi- 
tion of  1000-IQ10  after  his  death  in  June  1009. « 

GREGORY.  OLINTHUS  GILBERT  (1774-1841),  English 
mathematician,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  January  1774  at  Yaxley 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Having  been  educated  by  Richard  Weston, 
a  Leicester  botanist,  he  published  in  1793  a  treatise,  Lessons 
Astronomical  and  Philosophical.  Having  settled  at  Cambridge 
in  1796,  Gregory  first  acted  as  sub-editor  on  the  Cambridge 
Intelligencer,  and  then  opened  a  bookseller's  shop.  In  1803  he 
obtained  an  appointment  as  mathematical  master  at  Woolwich 
1  the  influence  of  Charles  Button,  to  whose  notice  he  had 
It  by  a  manuscript  on  the  "  Use  of  the  Sliding 
';  and  when  Hutton  resigned  in  1807  Gregory  succeeded 
him  in  the  professorship.  Failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire 
in  1838,  and  he  died  at  Woolwich  on  the  2nd  of  February  1841. 

Gregory  wrote  Hints  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics (1840,  new  edition  1853),  and  Mathematics  for  Practical 
Hen  (1875),  which  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  Henry  Law  in  1848, 
and  again  by  J.  R.  Young  in  1S62.  His  Letters  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  (181O  have  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  an  abridg- 
ment was  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  1853.  He 
will  probably  be  longest  remembered  for  his  Biography  of  Robert  Hall, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  collected  edition  of  Hall's  works,  was 
'833.  and  has  since  passed  through  several 


eparately 

The  minor  importance  of  his  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Good 


published 
editions. 

(iSii)  is  due  to  the  narrower  fame  of  the  subject.  Grrgory  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Gentlemen's  Diary,  and  in  1818  editor  of  the 
Ladus  Diary  and  superintendent  of  the  almanacs  of  the  Stationers- 
Company. 

GREIFENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  Rega,  45  m.  N.E.  of  Stettin  on  the  railway 
to  Rolbcrg.  Pop.  (1905)  7208.  It  has  two  Evangelical  churches 
(among  them  that  of  St  Mary,  dating  from  13th  century),  two 
ancient  gateways,  a  powder  tower  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
manufacture  of  machines,  stoves  and  bricks  are  the  principal 
industries.  Grcifcnbcrg  possessed  municipal  rights  as  early  as 
1263,  and  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  had  a  considerable 
•hipping  trade,  but  it  lost  much  of  its  prosperity  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 
Sec  Riemann,  Gesckkktt  der  Stadt  Greifenberg  (1863). 
GRE1FENHAGEN.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Regliu,  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Stettin 
by  rail.  Pop.  (190s)  6473.  Its  prosperity  depends  chiefly  on 
agriculture  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  There  arc 
also  felt  manufactures  and  saw  mills.  Greifcnhngcn  was  built 
in  L230,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  and  fortified  about 
1250.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  taken  both  by  the 
imperialists  and  the  Swedes,  and  in  167s  it  was  captured  by  the 
,  into  whose  possession  it  came  finally  in  1679. 
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GRETFSWALD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  navigable  Ryk,  3  m.  from  its  mouth  on 
the  Baltic  at  the  little  port  of  Wyk,  and  20  m.  S.E.  from  Stralsund 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1875)  18,022,  (1005)  23,75a  It  has  wide  and 
regular  streets,  flanked  by  numerous  gabled  houses,  and  is 
surrounded  by  pleasant  promenades  on  the  site  of  its  old  ram- 
parts. The  three  Gothic  Protestant  churches,  the  Marienkirche, 
the  Nikolaikirche  and  the  Jakobikirche,  and  the  town-hall 
(Rathaus)  arc  the  principal  edifices,  and  these  with  their  lofty 
spires  are  very  picturesque.  There  is  a  statue  of  the1  emperor 
Frederick  III.  and  a  war  memorial  in  the  town.  The  industries 
mainly  consist  in  shipbuilding,  fish-curing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  (particularly  for  agriculture),  and  the  commerce  in 
the  export  of  corn,  wood  and  fish.  There  is  a  theatre,  an 
orphanage  and  a  municipal  library.  Greifswald  is,  however, 
best  known  to  fame  by  reason  of  its  university.  This,  founded 
in  1456,  is  well  endowed  and  is  largely  frequented  by  students 
of  medicine.  Connected  with  it  arc  a  library  of  1 50,000  volumes 
and  800  MSS.,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  zoological  museum,  a 
gynaecological  institute,  an  ophthalmologics!  school,  a  botanical 
garden  and  at  Eldena  (a  seaside  resort  on  the  Baltic)  an  agri- 
cultural school.  In  front  of  the  university,  which  had  775 
students  and  about  100  teachers  in  1004,  stands  a  monument 
commemorating  its  four  hundredth  anniversary. 

Greifswald  was  founded  about  1240  by  traders  from  the 
Netherlands.  In  1250  it  received  a  town  constitution  and 
Lubeck  rights  from  Duke  Wratislaw  of  Pomerania.  In  1270  it 
joined  the  Hanse  towns,  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismar  and 
LUbeck,  and  took  part  in  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  against 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  was  formed  into  a  fortress  by  the  imperialists,  but  they 
vacated  it  in  1631  to  the  Swedes,  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
after  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In  1678  it  was  captured  by  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  was  restored  to  the  Swedes  in  the 
following  year;  in  17 13  it  was  desolated  by  the  Russians;  in 
1715  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Denmark;  and  in  1721  it 
was  again  restored  to  Sweden,  under  whose  protection  it  remained 
till  181 5,  when,  along  with  the  whole  of  Swedish  I 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia. 

Sec  J.  G.  L.  Koscgarten,  Geschichte  der  UnfeersiUU  Greifsvald 
(1856);  C.  Gesterding,  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Gretfnpald 
(3  vols..  1827-1829);  and  I.  Ztcgler,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Greifsvald 
(Greifswald.  1 897). 

GREISEN  (in  French,  kyalomicte),  a  modification  of  granite, 
consisting  essentially  of  quartz  and  white  mica,  and  distinguished 
from  granite  by  the  absence  of  felspar  and  biotite.  In  the  hand 
specimen  the  rock  has  a  silvery  glittering  appearance  from  the 
abundance  of  lamellar  crystals  of  muscovitc,  but  many  greisens 
have  much  of  the  appearance  of  granite,  except  that  they  are 
paler  in  colour.  The  commonest  accessory  minerals  are  tourma- 
line, topaz,  apatite,  fluorspar  and  iron  oxides;  a  link  felspar 
more  or  less  altered  may  also  be  present  and  a  brown  mica  which 
is  biotite  or  lithionitc.  The  tourmaline  in  section  is  brown, 
green,  blue  or  colourless,  and  often  the  same  crystal  shows  many 
different  tints.  The  white  mica  forms  mostly  large  plates  with 
imperfect  crystalline  outlines.  The  quartz  is  rich  in  fluid 
enclosures.  Apatite  and  topaz  are  both  colourless  and  of 
irregular  form.   Felspar  if  present  may  be  ortboclasc  and 


Pomerania, 


Grciscn  occurs  typically  in  belts  or  veins  intersecting  granite. 
At  the  centre  of  each  vein  there  is  usually  a  fissure  which  may 
be  open  or  filled  with  quartz.  The  greisen  bands  are  from  1  in. 
up  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  thickness.  At  their  outer  edges  they  pass 
gradually  into  the  granite,  for  they  contain  felspar  crystals  more 
or  less  completely  altered  into  aggregates  of  white  mica  and 
quartz.  The  transition  between  the  two  rocks  is  perfectly 
gradual,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  grciscn  has  been  produced 
by  alteration  of  the  granite.  Vapours  or  fluids  rising  through 
the  fissure  have  been  the  agents  which  effected  the  transmutation. 
They  must  have  contained  fluorine,  boron  and  probably  also 
lithium,  for  topaz,  mica  and  tourmaline,  the  new  minerals  of  the 
granite,  contain  these  elements.   The  change  is  a  post-%olcanic 
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or  pncumatolytic  one  induced  by  the  vapours  set  free  by  the 
granite  magma  when  it  cools.  Probably  the  rock  was  at  a 
relatively  high  temperature  at  the  time.  A  similar  type  of 
alteration,  the  development  of  white  mica,  quartz  and  tourmaline, 
is  found  sometimes  in  sedimentary  rocks  around  granite  masses. 
Greiscn  is  closely  connected  with  schorl  rock  both  in  its  minera- 
logical  composition  and  in  its  mode  of  origin.  The  latter  is  a 
pncumatolytic  product  consisting  of  quartz  and  tourmaline; 
it  often  contains  white  mica  and  thus  passes  by  all  stages  into 
greiscn.  Both  of  these  rocks  carry  frequently  small  percentages 
of  tin  oxide  (cassitcrite)  and  may  be  worked  as  ores  of  tin.  They 
arc  common  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Tasmania  and  other  districts 
which  are  centres  of  tin-mining.  Many  other  greisens  occur 
in  which  no  tin  is  found.   The  analyses  show  the  composition 


the  temperature  equable  and  epidemic  diseases  are  rare.  In  the 
low  country  the  average  yearly  temperature  is  8j*  F.,  but  it  is 
cooler  Ln  the  heights.  The  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  amounting  to 
some  parts  to  as  much  as  200  in.,  a  year.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  May  to  December,  but  refreshing  showers  frequently  occur 
during  other  parts  of  the  year.   The  average  annual  rainfall 
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of  Cornish  granite  and  greiscn.  They  make  it  clear  that  there 
has  been  an  introduction  of  fluorine  and  boron  and  a  diminution 
in  the  alkalies  during  the  transformation  of  the  granitic  rock 
into  the  greiscn.  (J.  S.  F.) 

OREIZ.  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Reuss-Grciz  (Rcuss  the  Elder),  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  White  Elster,  near  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  66  m. 
by  rail  S.  from  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1875)  11,657;  (1905)  »3."4- 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town  on  the  right  bank  and  the 
new  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  it  is  rapidly  growing 
and  is  regularly  laid  out.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Reuss-Grciz,  surrounded  by  a  fine  park, 
the  old  chateau  on  a  rocky  hill  overlooking  the  town,  the  summer 
palace  with  a  fine  garden,  the  old  town  church  dating  from  1225 
and  possessing  a  beautiful  tower,  the  town  hall,  the  govern- 
mental buildings  and  statues  of  the  emperor  William  I.  and 
of  Bismarck.  There  arc  classical  and  modern  schools  and  a 
school  of  textile  industry.  The  industries  are  considerable, 
and  include  dyeing,  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen, 
cotton,  shawls,  coverlets  and  paper.  Grciz  (formerly  Graca)  is 
apparently  a  town  of  Slav  origin.  From  the  12th  century  it 
was  governed  by  advocali  {Vdtk),  but  in  1236  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Gera,  and  in  1550  of  the  younger  line  of  the  house 
of  Plauen.  It  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1494,  and 
totally  in  1802. 

See  Wilke.  Crtit  und  stint  Umrebung  (1875),  an 
dti  Vtnini  Jiir  Grciser  Gtukuhte  0*94.  «eq  ) 

GRENADA,  the  southernmost  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
British  West  Indies.  It  lies  between  11*  58'  and  12°  15'  X. 
and  between  6t#  35'  and  6i°  50'  W.,  being  140  m.  S.W.  of 
Barbados  and  8s  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Trinidad.  In  shape  oval,  it  is 
21  m.  long,  12  m.  broad  at  its  maximum  and  has  an  area  of  133 
sq.  m.  It  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  a  well-wooded  range  of 
mountains  traversing  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  and  throwing  off 
from  the  centre  spurs  which  form  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys. 
These  mountains  attain  their  highest  elevation  in  Mount  Catharine 
(27  so  ft.).  In  the  S.E.  and  WW.  there  arc  stretches  of  low  or 
undulating  ground,  devoted  to  fruit  growing  and  cattle  raising. 
The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  the  only  signs  of  upheaval  are 
raised  limestone  beaches  in  the  extreme  N.  Red  and  grey 
sandstones,  hornblende  and  argillaceous  schist  are  found  in  the 
mountains,  porphyry  and  basaltic  rocks  also  occur;  sulphur 
and  fuller's  earth  are  worked.  In  the  centre,  at  the  height  of 
1740  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  chief  natural  curiosity  of  Grenada, 
the  Grand  Etang,  a  circular  lake,  13  acres  in  extent,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  crater.  Near  it  is  a  large  sanatorium, 
much  frequented  as  a  health  resort.  In  the  north-east  is  a  larger 
lake,  Lake  Antoine,  also  occupying  a  crater,  but  it  lies  almost  at 
the  sea  level.  The  island  is  watered  by  several  short  rivers,  mainly 
on  the  east  and  south;  there  are  numerous  fresh  water  springs, 
as  well  as  hot  chalybeate  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  south- 
eastern coast  is  much  indented  with  bays.   The  climate  is  good, 


at  St  Georges  is  79  07  in.,  and  at  Grand 
excellent  climate  and  Rood  sea-bathing  have  1 
health  resort  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  especially  of  Trinidad. 
Good  roads  and  byewcys  intersect  it  in  every  direction.  The  soil 
is  extraordinarily  fertile,  the  chief  products  being  cocoa  and 
spices,  especially  nutmegs.  The  exports,  scat  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain,  are  cocoa,  spices,  wool,  cotton,  coffee,  live  stock,  hides, 
i  turtles,  turtle  shell,  kola  nuts,  vanilla  and  timber.  Barbados 
is  dependent  on  Grenada  for  the  majority  of 
its  firewood.  Sugar  is  still  grown,  and  run 
and  molasses  are  made,  but  the  consump- 
tion of  these  is  confined  to  the  island. 

Elementary  education  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  denominations,  whose 
schools  are  assisted  by  government  grants-in-aid.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  secular  schools  conducted  by  the  government, 
and  government -aided  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  a 
grammar  school  for  boys.  The  schools  are  controlled  by  a 
board  of  education,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  government,  and  small  fees  are  charged  in  all  schools. 
The  governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  resides  in  Grenada  anc 
is  administrator  of  it.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  14 
members;  7  including  the  governor  are  ac-cficie  members  and 
the  rest  are  nominated  by  the  Crown.  English  is  universally 
spoken,  but  the  negroes  use  a  French  patois,  which,  however, 
is  gradually  dying  out.  Only  2%  of  the  inhabitants  are  white, 
the  rest  being  negroes  and  mulattoes  with  a  few  East  Indians. 
The  capital,  St  George,  in  the  south-west,  is  built  upon  a  lava 
peninsula  jutting  into  the  sea  and  forming  one  side  of  its  land- 
locked harbour.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
up  the  sides  of  which  climb  the  red-brick  bouses  of  the  towa. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  Fort  St  George,  with  a 
saluting  battery.  The  ridge  connecting  Fort  St  George  with 
Hospital  Hill  is  tunnelled  to  give  access  to  the  two  parts  of  the 
town  lying  on  either  side.  The  population  in  loot  was  5198. 
There  arc  four  other  towns— on  the  west  coast  Gouyave,  or 
Charlotte  Town,  and  4  m.  N.  of  it  Victoria;  on  the  north  coast 
Sautcurs;  and  Grenville  at  the  head  of  a  wide  bay  on  the  c*«. 
They  are  all  in  frequent  communication  with  the  capital  by 
steamer.   The  population  of  the  entire  colony  in  1901  was  63.43S. 

History. — Grenada  was  discovered  in  149S  by  Columbia, 
who  named  it  Conception.  Neither  the  Spanish  nor  the  British, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  in  1627,  settled  on  the  island.  The 
governor  of  Martinique,  du  Parquet,  purchased  it  in  1650, 
and  the  French  were  well  received  by  the  Caribs,  whom  they 
afterwards  extirpated  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  In  1665 
Grenada  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  was  administered  by  it  until  its  dissolution  in  1674. 
when  the  island  passed  to  the  French  Crown.  Cocoa,  coffee  and 
cotton  were  introduced  in  1714.  During  the  wars  between  Lirc.it 
Britain  and  France,  Grenada  capitulated  to  the  British  forces  in 
1762,  and  was  formally  ceded  next  year  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
The  French,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  re -captured  the  island  is 
1779,  but  it  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  in  1783.  A  rebellion  against  the  British  rule,  instigated 
and  assisted  by  the  French,  occurred  in  179s,  but  was  quelled  by 
Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby  in  the  following  year.  The  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  took  place  in  1837,  and  by  1877  it  was  found  necessary 
to  introduce  East  Indian  labour.  Grenada,  with  cocoa  as  it* 
staple,  has  not  experienced  similar  depression  to  that  which 
overtook  the  sugar-growing  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
Seo  Grenidj  Handbook  (London,  190;). 
GRENADE  (from  the  French  word  for  a  pomegranate,  from  a 
resemblance  in  shape  to  that  fruit),  a  small  spherical  explosive 
vessel  thrown  by  hand.  Hand-grenades  were  used  in  war  in 
the  16th  century,  but  the  word  "  grenade  "  was  also  from  the 
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first  used  to  imply  an  explosive  shell  fired  from  a  gun;  this 
survives  to  the  present  day  in  the  German  Granale.  These 
weapons  were  employed  after  about  1660,  by  special  troops 
called  "  grenadiers  "  (q.v.),  and  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  they  are  continually  met  with.  They  became  obsolete 
in  the  19th  century,  but  were  given  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  20th, 
owing  to  their  employment  in  tbe  siege  of  Port  Arthur  in  1904, 
where  hand-grenades  of  a  modem  type,  and  containing  powerful 
modern  explosives,  proved  very  effective  (see K*uxntmox,SkeU). 
Hand-grenades  filled  with  chemicals  and  made  of  glass  are  used 
as  a  method  of  fire-extinction,  and  similar  vessels  containing  a 
liquid  with  a  very  strong  smell  are  used  to  discover  defects  in  a 
drain  or  sewer. 

GRENADIER,  originally  a  soldier  whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  throw  hand-grenades.  The  Ialterwere  in  use  fora  considerable 
time  before  any  special  organization  was  given  to  the  troops 
who  were  to  use  them.  In  1667  four  men  per  company  in  the 
French  Rtgiment  du  Rot  were  trained  with  grenades  (siege  of 
Lille),  and  in  166S-1670  grenadier  companies  were  formed  in 
this  regiment  and  in  about  thirty  others  of  the  French  line. 
Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  tells  us  that  on  the  29th  of  June  1678  he 
taw  at  Hounsbw  "  a  new  sort  of  soldiers  called  granadiers,  who 
were  dexterous  in  flinging  hand-granades."  As  in  tbe  case  of 
the  fusiliers,  the  French  practice  was  therefore  quickly  copied 
in  England.  Eventually  each  English  battalion  bad  a  grenadier 
company  (see  for  illustrations  Archaeological  Journal,  xxiii.  222, 
and  xIviL  321-324).  Besides  their  grenades  and  the  firelock, 
grenadiers  carried  axes  which,  with  tbe  grenades,  were  employed 
in  the  assault  of  fortresses,  as  we  are  told  in  the  celebrated  song, 
"The  British  Grenadiers." 

The  grenadier  companies  were  formed  always  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  regiment  and,  when  the  grenade  ceased 
to  be  used,  they  maintained  their  existence  as  tbe  "  crack  " 
companies  of  their  battalions,  taking  the  right  of  the  line  on 
parade  and  wearing  the  distinctive  grenadier  headdress.  This 
system  was  almost  universal,  and  the  typical  infantry  regiment 
of  the  18th  and  early  19th  century  had  a  grenadier  and  a  light 
company  besides  its  "  line  "  companies.  In  the  British  and  other 
armies  these  tiite  companies  were  frequently  taken  from  their 
regiments  and  combined  in  grenadier  and  light  infantry  battalions 
for  special  service,  and  Napoleon  carried  this  practice  still  further 
in  the  French  army  by  organizing  brigades  and  divisions  of 
grenadiers  (and  correspondingly  of  volligeurs).  Indeed  the 
companies  thus  detached  from  the  line  practically  never  returned 
to  it,  and  this  was  attended  with  serious  evils,  for  the  battalion 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  lost  perhaps  a  quarter  of  its  best  men, 
tbe  average  men  only  remaining  with  the  line.  This  special  organ- 
ization of  grenadiers  and  light  companies  lasted  in  tbe  British 
army  until  about  1858.  In  the  Prussian  service  the  grenadiers 
became  permanent  and  independent  battalions  about  1740,  and 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  four-company  battalion  by  Prussia 
and  other  nations  tended  still  further  to  place  the  grenadiers  by 
themselves  and  apart  from  the  line.  Thus  at  the  present  day 
in  Germany,  Russia  and  other  countries,  the  title  of  "grenadiers" 
is  borne  by  line  regiments,  indistinguishable,  except  for  details 
of  uniform  and  often  the  esprit  de  corps  inherited  from  the  old 
tiite  companies,  from  the  rest.  In  tbe  British  service  the  only 
grenadiers  remaining  are  the  Grenadier  Guards,  originally  the 
1st  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  which  was  formed  in  1660  on  the 
nucleus  of  a  regiment  of  English  royalists  which  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  II.  in  exile.  In  Russia  a  whole  army  corps 
(headquarters  Moscow),  inclusive  of  its  artillery  units,  bears  the 
title. 

The  special  headdress  of  the  grenadier  was  a  pointed  cap,  with 
peak  and  flaps,  of  embroidered  cloth,  or  a  loose  fur  cap  of  similar 
shape;  both  these  were  light  field  service  caps.  The  fur  cap 
has  in  the  course  of  time  developed  into  the  tall  "  bearskin  " 
worn  by  British  guards  and  various  corps  of  other  armies;  the 
embroidered  field  cap  survives,  transformed,  however,  into  a 
heavy  brass  headdress,  in  tbe  uniform  of  the  1st  Prussian  Foot 
Guards,  the  1st  Prussian  Guard  Grenadiers  and  the  Russian 
Paul  (Pavlovsky)  Grenadier  Guards. 


GRENADINES,  a  chain  of  islets  in  the  Windward  Islands, 
West  Indies.  They  stretch  for  60  m.  between  St  Vincent  and 
Grenada,  following  a  N.E.  to  S.W.  direction,  and  consist  of  some 
600  islets  and  rocks.  Some  are  a  few  square  miles  in  extent, 
others  arc  merely  rocky  cones  projecting  from  tbe  deep.  For 
purposes  of  administration  they  are  divided  between  St  Vincent 
and  Grenada.  Bcquia,  the  chief  island  in  the  St  Vincent  group, 
is  long  and  narrow,  with  an  area  6  sq.  m.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
water  it  is  only  slightly  cultivated,  but  game  is  plentiful 
Admiralty  Bay,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour.  Carriacou,  belonging  to  Grenada,  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  being  7  m.  long,  2  m.widc  and  13  sq.  m.  in  extent.  A  ridge 
of  hills,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  700  ft.,  traverses  the  centre  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.;  here  admirable  building  stone  is  found.  There 
are  two  good  harbours  on  the  west  coast,  Hillsborough  Bay  on 
which  stands  Hillsborough,  the  chief  town,  and  Tyrell  Bay, 
farther  south.  The  island  is  thickly  populated,  the  negro 
peasantry  occupying  small  lots  and  working  on  the  metayer 
system.  Excellent  oysters  are  found  along  the  coast,  and  cotton 
and  cattle  are  the  chief  exports.  Pop.  of  the  group,  mostly  on 
Carriacou  (1901)  6497. 

GRENOBLE,  the  andent  capital  of  the  Dauphin*  is  S.E. 
France,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the  Isire  department,  7s  m. 
by  rail  from  Lyons,  38}  m.  from  Cham  Wry  and  85}  m.  from 
Gap.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  58,641;  commune,  73,022.  It  is  one 
of  tbe  most  beautifully  situated,  and  also  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified,  cities  in  Europe.  Built  at  a  height  of  702  ft.  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Isere  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Drac, 
the  town  occupies  a  considerable  plain  at  the  south-western  end 
of  the  fertile  Graisivaudan  valley.  To  the  north  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  to  the  cast  the  range  of  Belle- 
donne,  and  to  the  south  those  of  Taillcfcr  and  the  Moucherotte, 
the  higher  summits  of  these  ranges  being  partly  covered  with 
snow.  From  the  Jardin  de  Villc  and  the  quays  of  the  banks  of 
the  I  sere  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  is  visible.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I  sere,  which  is 
bordered  by  broad  quays.  The  older  portion  has  the  tortuous 
and  narrow  streets  usual  in  towns  that  have  been  confined  within 
fortifications,  but  in  modern  times  these  hindrances  have  been 
demolished.  The  newer  portion  of  the  town  has  wide  thorough- 
fares and  buildings  of  the  modern  French  type,  solid  but  not 
picturesque.  The  original  town  (of  but  small  extent)  was  built 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isere  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Mont 
Rachais,  now  covered  by  a  succession  of  fortresses  that  rise 
picturesquely  on  the  slope  of  that  hill  to  a  very  considerable 
height  (885  ft.  above  the  town). 

Grenoble  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  which  was  founded  in  the 
4th  century,  and  now  comprises  the  department  of  the  I  si-re — 
formerly  a  suffragan  of  Vicnne  it  now  forms  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Lyons.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
town  is  the  Palais  de  Justice,  erected  (late  15th  century  to  16th 
century)  on  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Parlcmcnt  of  the 
Dauphin£.  Opposite  is  the  most  noteworthy  church  of  the  city, 
that  of  St  Andrf  (13th  century),  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
dauphins  of  the  Viennois:  in  it  is  the  17th  century  monument 
of  Bayard  (1476-1524),  the  chevalier  sans  peur  el  sans  reproche, 
which  was  removed  hither  in  1822;  but  it  is  uncertain  whose 
bones  are  therein.  The  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a 
heavy  building,  dating  in  part  from  the  nth  century.  The 
church  of  St  Laurent,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isere,  is  the  oldest 
in  the  city  (nth  century)  and  has  a  remarKablc  crypt,  dating 
from  Merovingian  times.  The  town  hall  is  a  mainly  modern 
building,  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  dauphins, 
while  the  prefecture  is  entirely  modern.  The  town  library 
contains  a  considerable  collection  of  painting*,  mainly  of  the 
modern  French  school,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  its  very  rich 
collection  of  MSS.  (7000)  and  printed  books  (250,000  vols.) 
which  in  great  part  belonged  till  1793  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  The  natural  history  museum  bouses  rich 
collections  of  various  kinds,  which  contain  (inter  alia)  numerous 
geological  specimens  from  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the 
Dauphini  and  Savoy.   Tbe  university,  revived  in  modern  times 
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after  a  long  abeyance,  occupies  a  modern  building,  as  does  also 
the  hospital,  though  founded  as  far  back  as  the  15th  century. 
There  are  numerous  societies  in  the  town,  including  the  Academic 
Delphinalc  (founded  in  1772),  and  many  charitable  institutions. 

The  staple  industry  of  Grenoble  is  the  manufacture  of  kid 
gloves,  most  of  the  so-called  founts  Jouvin  being  made  here — they 
are  named  after  the  reviver  of  the  art,  X.  Jouvin  (1800-1844). 
There  arc  about  So  glove  factories,  which  employ  18,500  persons 
(of  whom  15,000  are  women),  the  »nnual  output  being  about 
800.000  dozen  pairs  of  gloves.  Among  other  articles  produced 
at  Grenoble  are  artificial  cements,  liqueurs,  straw  bats  and 
carved  furniture. 

Grenoble  occupies  the  site  of  Cularo,  a  village  of  the  AUobroges, 
which  only  became  of  importance  when  fortified  by  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  Its  present  name 
fa  a  corruption  of  Gratianopolis,  a  title  assumed  probably  in 
honour  of  Gratian  (4th  century),  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
citiiat.  After  passing  under  the  power  bf  the  Burgundians 
(c.  440)  and  the  Franks  (531)  it  became  "pan  of  the  kingdom 
of  Provence  (870-1032).  On  the  break-up  of  that  kingdom  a 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  ensued  between  the  bishops  of 
the  city  and  the  counts  of  Albon,  the  latter  finally  winning  the 
day  in  the  nth  century,  and  taking  the  title  of  Dauphins  of  the 
Viennofa  in  the  13th  century.  In  1349  Grenoble  was  ceded  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dauphine  to  France,  but  retained  various  municipal 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  by  the  dauphins  to  the  town, 
originally  by  a  charter  of  1243.  In  1562  it  was  sacked  by  the 
Protestants  under  the  baron  des  Adrcts,  but  in  1572  the  firmness 
of  its  governor,  Bert  rand  de  Gordcs,  saved  it  from  a  repetition 
of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  In  1590  Lesdiguicrcs 
(1 543-1626)  took  the  town  in  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  then  still 
a  Protestant,  and  during  his  long  governorship  (which  lasted 
to  his  death)  did  much  for  it  by  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
quays,  4cc.  In  1788  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  parlcment  of  Grenoble  (which,  though  strictly  a  judicial 
authority,  bad  preserved  traditions  of  independence,  since  the 
suspension  of  the  states-general  of  the  Dauphine  in  1628)  roused 
the  people  to  arms,  and  the  "  day  of  the  tiles  "  (7th  of  June  1 788) 
fa  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  royal  forces.  In  1 700,  on  the 
formation  of  the  department  of  the  Iscre,  Grenoble  became  its 
capital.  Grenoble  was  the  first  important  town  to  open  its  gates 
to  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba  (7th  of  March  1815),  but 
a  few  months  later  (July)  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Austrian  army.  Owing  to  its  situation  Grenoble  was  formerly 
much  subject  to  floods,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  wild  Drac. 
One  of  the  worst  took  place  in  1219,  while  that  of  1778  was  known 
as  the  deluge  de  la  Saint  Crtpin.  Among  the  celebrities  who 
have  been  born  at  Grenoble  are  Vaucanson  (1700-1782),  Mably 
(1709-178S),  Condillac  (1715-1780),  Beyle,  best  known  as 
Stendhal,  his  sum  de  tuerre  (1783-1842),  Barnave  (1761-1793) 
and  Casimir  Perier  (1777-1832). 

See  A.  Pnidhomme,  Histoirt  it  Grenoble  (1888);  X.  Roux,  La 
Corporation  des  gantiers  de  Grenoble  (1S87);  H.  Duhamel,  Grenoble 
considtrt  comme  centre  d'excursions  (1902);  J.  Marion,  Cartulaires 
de  tigiise  catktdroJe  de  Grenoble  (Paris,  1869).        (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GRENVILLE,  SIR  BEV1L  (1506-1643),  Royalist  soldier  in  the 
English  Civil  War  (see  Gkeat  Rebellion),  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  As  member  of  Parliament,  first  for 
Cornwall,  then  for  Launccston,  Grenville  supported  Sir  John 
Eliot  and  the  opposition,  and  his  intimacy  with  Eliot  was  lifelong. 
In  1639,  however,  he  appears  as  a  royalist  going  to  the  Scottish 
War  in  the  train  of  Charles  I.  The  reasons  of  this  change  of 
front  are  unknown,  but  Grenville's  honour  was  above  suspicion, 
and  be  must  have  entirely  convinced  himself  that  he  was  doing 
right.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  very  valuable  recruit  to  the  royalist 
cause,  being  "  the  most  generally  loved  man  in  Cornwall."  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  and  others  of  the  gentry  not 
only  proclaimed  the  king's  Commission  of  Array  at  Launccston 
assizes,  but  also  persuaded  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  to 
declare  their  opponents  guilty  of  riot  and  unlawful  assembly, 
whereupon  the  Posse  eomitatms  was  called  out  to  expel  them. 
Under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  Bcvil  took  a 


distinguished  part  in  the  action  of  Bradock  Down,  and  at 
Stratton  (16  May  1643),  where  the  parliamentary  earl  of  Stamford 
was  completely  routed  by  the  Cornfahmen,  led  one  of  the  storming 
parties  which  captured  Chudlcigh's  lines  {Clarendon,  vii.  89).  A 
month  later,  the  endeavour  of  Hopton  to  unite  with  Maurice  and 
Hertford  from  Oxford  brought  on  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  Lear 
Bath.  Here  Grenville  was  killed  at  the  head  of  the  Corr.iah 
infantry  as  it  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  His  death  was  a  blow 
from  which  the  king's  cause  in  the  West  never  recovered,  for 
he  alone  knew  bow  to  handle  the  Cornfahmen.  Hopton  they 
revered  and  respected,  but  Grenville  they  loved  as  peculiarly  thru- 
own  commander,  and  after  his  death  there  fa  little  more  heard 
of  the  reckless  valour  which  had  won  Stratton  and  Lansdown. 
Grenville  fa  the  type  of  all  that  was  best  in  English  roya^x. 
He  was  neither  rapacious,  drunken  nor  dissolute,  but  his  loyalty 
was  unselfish,  his  life  pure  and  his  skill  no  less  than  his  bravery 
unquestionable.  A  monument  to  him  has  been  erected  on  the 
field  of  Lansdown. 

See  Lloyd,  Memoirs  of  Excellent  Personages  (1668) ;  S.  R.  Gardiner. 
History  of  the  English  Civil  War  (vol.  i.  passim). 

GRENVILLE.  GEORGE  (1712-1770),  English  statesman, 
second  son  of  Richard  Grenville  and  Hester  Temple,  afterwards 
Countess  Temple,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  October  1712.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1735.  He  entered  parliament  in  1741  « 
member  for  Buckingham,  and  continued  to  represent  that 
borough  till  his  death.  In  parliament  he  was  a  member  of 
the  "  Boy  Patriot "  party  which  opposed  Sir  Robert  Waipolr 
In  December  1744  he  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the 
lYlham  administration.  He  allied  himself  with  his  brother 
Richard  and  with  William  Pitt  in  forcing  their  feeble  chief  to  give 
them  promotion  by  rebelling  against  his  authority  and  obstructing 
business.  In  June  1747  he  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
in  1 754  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  privy  councillor.  As  treasurer 
of  the  navy  in  1758  he  introduced  and  carried  a  bOl  which 
established  a  less  unfair  system  of  paying  the  wages  of  the 
seamen  than  had  existed  before.  He  remained  in  office  in  1761, 
when  his  brother  Lord  Temple  and  his  brother-in-law  Pitt 
resigned  upon  the  question  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
administration  of  Lord  Bute  he  was  entrusted  with  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  May  1762  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  October  first  lord  of  the  admiralty; 
and  in  April  1763  he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  most  prominent  mcas-rei 
of  his  administration  were  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  and  the 
passing  of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  which  led  to  the  fist 
symptoms  of  alienation  between  America  and  the  mother 
country.  During  the  latter  period  of  his  term  of  office  be  was 
on  a  very  unsatisfactory  footing  with  the  young  king  George  111, 
who  gradually  came  to  feel  a  kind  of  horror  of  the  intcrmtn^l»k 
persistency  of  his  conversation,  and  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
make  use  of  as  the  mere  puppet  of  the  ministry.  The  king  made 
various  attempts  to  induce  Pitt  to  come  to  his  rescue  by  forrcir.^ 
a  ministry,  but  without  success,  and  at  last  had  recourse  to  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  whose  agreeing  to  accept  office 
Grenville  was  dismissed  July  1765.  He  never  again  hdd  office, 
and  died  on  the  13th  of  November  1770. 

The  nickname  of  "  gentle  shepherd  "  was  given  him  because 
he  bored  the  House  by  asking  over  and  over  again,  durieR  tht 
debate  on  the  Cider  Bill  of  1763,  that  somebody  should  teU  hie 
"  where  "  to  lay  the  new  tax  if  ft  was  not  to  be  put  on  cider. 
Pitt  whistled  the  air  of  the  popular  tunc  "  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell 
mc  where,"  and  the  House  laughed.  Though  few  excelled  hie 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  House  or  in  mastery  *i 
administrative  details,  his  tact  in  dealing  with  men  and  with 
aflairs  was  so  defective  that  there  fa  perhaps  no  one  who  has 
been  at  the  bead  of  an  English  administration  to  whom  a  lower 
place  can  be  assigned  as  a  statesman. 

In  1749  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  by  whom  he  bad  a  large  family.  His  son,  the  second  Earl 
Temple,  was  created  marquess,  and  his  grandson  duke,  of 
Buckingham.  Another  son  was  William,  afterwards  Lord 
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Grcnvillc.  Another,  Thomas  Grcnvillc  (175S-1S46),  who  was, 
with  one  interval,  a  member  of  parliament  from  1780  to  1818, 
and  for  a  few  months  during  1806  and  1807  president  of  the 
board  of  control  and  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  is  perhaps  more 
famous  as  a  book -collector  than  as  a  statesman;  he  bequeathed 
his  large  and  valuable  library  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  GrenvUle  Paper s.  being  tkf  Correspondence  of  Richard  GrenviUe. 
Earl  Temple,  K.G.,  and  ike  Right  Hon.  George  Grenxnlle,  Uuir  Friends 
and  Contemporaries,  were  published  at  London  in  1852,  and  afford 
the  chief  authority  for  his  life.  But  ice  also  H.  Walpolc's  Memoirs 
of  Use  Kttr,n  of  Geoeie  11.  (London.  1845);  Lord  Stanhope's  History 
of  EngLrnd  (London.  1858);  Lccky's  History  of  England  (1K85):  and 
£.  D.  Adam,.  7»«  Influence  of  CrtnmlU  on  Put  s  Foreitn  Policy 
(Washington,  1904). 

GRENVILLE  (or  Gkeynvtlk),  SIB  RICHARD  (c.  1541-1591), 
British  naval  commander,  was  born  of  an  old  Cornish  family 
about  1541.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Richard,  had  been  marshal  of 
Calais  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  father  commanded 
and  was  lost  in  the  "  Mary  Rose  "  in  1545.  At  an  early  age 
Grcnvillc  is  supposed  to  have  served  in  Hungary  under  the 
emperor  Maximilian  against  the  Turks.  In  the  years  1571  and 
1584  he  sat  in  parliament  for  Cornwall,  and  in  1583  and  1584 
he  was  commissioner  for  the  works  at  Dover  harbour.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  much  pride  and  ambition.  Of  his  bravery 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  1 585  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  seven 
vessels  by  which  the  colonists  sent  out  by  his  cousin,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  were  carried  to  Roanoke  Island  in  the  present  North 
Carolina.  Grcnvillc  himself  soon  returned  with  the  fleet  to 
England,  capturing  a  Spanish  vessel  on  his  way,  but  in  1586  he 
carried  provisions  to  Roanoke,  and  finding  the  colony  deserted, 
left  a  few  men  to  maintain  possession.  He  then  held  an  im- 
portant post  in  charge  of  the  defences  of  the  western  counties  of 
England.  When  a  squadron  was  despatched  in  1 591,  under  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  to  intercept  the  homeward-bound  treasure-fleet 
of  Spain,  Grcnv  illc  was  appointed  as  second  in  command  on  board 
the  "  Revenge,"  a  ship  of  500  tons  which  had  been  commanded 
by  Drake  against  the  Armada  in  1588.  At  the  end  of  August 
Howard  with  16  ships  lay  at  anchor  to  the  north  of  Florcs  in  the 
Azores.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  received  news  from  a 
pinnace,  sent  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  then  off  the 
Portugal  coast,  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  53  vessels  was  then 
bearing  up  to  the  Azores  to  meet  the  treasure-ships.  Not  being  in 
a  position  to  fight  a  fleet  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  his 
own,  Howard  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor  and  stand  out  to 
tea.  But,  either  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  order,  or 
from  some  idea  of  Grcnville 's  that  the  Spanish  vessels  rapidly 
approaching  were  the  ships  for  which  they  had  been  waiting, 
the  "  Revenge  "  was  delayed  and  cut  oil  from  her  consorts  by 
the  Spaniards.  Grcnville  resolved  to  try  to  break  through  the 
middle  of  the  Spanish  line.  His  ship  was  becalmed  under  the  lec 
of  a  huge  galleon,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight  Lasting  through 
fifteen  hours  against  fifteen  Spanish  ships  and  a  force  of  five 
thousand  men,  the  "  Revenge  "  with  her  hundred  and  fifty  men 
was  captured.  Grenvillc  himself  wascarricd  on  board  the  Spanish 
flag-ship  "  San  Pablo,"  and  died  a  few  days  later.  The  incident 
is  commemorated  in  Tennyson's  ballad  of  "  The  Revenge." 

The  spelling  of  Sir  Richard's  name  has  led  to  much  controversy. 
Four  different  families,  each  of  which  claim  to  be  descended  from 
him,  spell  it  Granville,  Grenvillc,  Grcnfcll  and  Greenfield.  The 
spelling  usually  accepted  is  Grenvillc,  but  his  own  signature, 
in  a  bold  clear  handwriting,  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  is  Greynvile. 

GRENVILLE  (or  Gkanville),  SIR  RICHARD  (1600-1658), 
English  royalist,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Bernard  Grcnville 
(1550-1636),  and  a  grandson  of  the  famous  seaman,  Sir  Richard 
Grcnvillc.  Having  served  in  France,  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, Grcnville  gained  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
took  part  in  the  expeditions  to  Cadiz,  to  the  island  of  Rhc  and 
to  La  Rochcllc,  was  knighted,  and  in  1628  was  chosen  member 
of  parliament  for  Fowcy.  Having  married  Mary  Fits  (150A- 
167 1 ) ,  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Howard  (d.  1622)  and  a  lady  of  fortune, 
Grenvillc  was  made  a  baronet  in  1630;  his  violent  temper, 
however,  made  the  marriage  an  unhappy  one,  and  he  was  ruined 


and  imprisoned  as  the  result  of  two  lawsuits,  one  with  his  wife, 
and  the  other  with  her  kinsman,  the  carl  of  Suffolk.  In  1633  he 
escaped  from  prison  and  went  to  Germany,  returning  to  England 
six  years  later  to  join  the  army  which  Charles  L  was  collecting 
to  march  against  the  Scots.  Early  in  1641,  just  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Irish  rebellion,  Sir  Richard  led  some  troops  to  Ireland, 
where  he  won  some  fame  and  became  governor  of  Trim,  then 
returning  to  England  in  1643  he  was  arrested  at  Liverpool 
by  an  officer  of  the  parliament,  but  was  soon  released  and  sent 
to  join  the  parliamentary  army.  Having,  however,  secured  men 
and  money,  he  hurried  to  Charles  I.  at  Oxford  and  was  despatched 
to  lake  part  in  the  siege  of  Plymouth,  quickly  becoming  the  leader 
of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  Compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  he  retired  into  Cornwall,  where  he  helped  to  resist  the 
advancing  Parliamentarians;  but  he  quickly  showed  signs  of 
insubordination,  and,  whilst  sharing  in  the  siege  of  Taunton, 
he  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  resign  his  command.  About 
this  lime  loud  complaints  were  brought  against  Grcnvillc.  He 
had  behaved,  it  was  said,  in  a  very  arbitrary  fashion;  he  had 
hanged  some  men  and  imprisoned  others;  he  had  extorted 
money  and  had  used  the  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  the 
war  for  his  own  ends.  Many  of  these  charges  were  undoubtedly 
true,  but  upon  his  recovery  the  councillors  of  the  prince  of  Walts 
gave  him  a  position  under  Lord  Goring,  whom,  however,  he 
refused  to  obey.  Equally  recalcitrant  was  his  altitude  towards 
Goring's  successor,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  in  January  1646  he  was 
arrested.  But  he  was  soon  released;  he  went  to  France  and  Italy, 
and  after  visiting  England  in  disguise  passed  some  lime  in 
Holland.  He  was  excepted  by  parliament  from  pardon  in  1648, 
and  after  the  king's  execution  he  was  with  Charles  II.  in  France 
and  elsewhere  until  some  unfounded  accusation  which  he  brought 
against  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  led  to  his 
removal  from  court.  He  died  in  1658,  and  was  buried  at  Ghent. 
In  1644,  when  Grenvillc  deserted  the  parliamentary  party,  a 
proclamation  was  put  out  against  him;  in  this  there  were  at- 
tached to  his  name  several  offensive  epithets,  among  them  being 
skellum,  a  word  probably  derived  from  the  German  Sckelm, 
a  scoundrcL   Hence  he  is  often  called  "  skellum  Grcnville." 

Grenvillc  wrote  an  account  of  affairs  in  the  west  of  England,  which 
was  printed  in  T.  Carte's  Original  Letters  (1739).  To  this  partisan 
account  Clarendon  drew  up  an  answer,  the  bulk  of  which  he  after- 
ward* incorporated  in  his  History.  I  n  1654  Grcnville  wrote  his  Single 
defence  against  all  astttrsions  of  oil  malignant  persons.  This  is 
printed  in  the  Works  ol  George  Granville,  Lord  l^nsdowno  (London, 
1736),  where  Lansdowne'i  Vindication  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Richard, 
against  Clarendon's  charges  it  also  found.  See  also  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  edited  by  W.  D.  Macray  (Oxford,  1888); 
and  R.  Granville,  The  King's  General  in  the  West  (1908). 

GRENVILLE,  WILLIAM  WYNDHAM  GRENVILLE.  B*ROM 
(1759-1834),  English  statesman,  youngest  son  of  George  Gren- 
villc, was  born  on  the  25th  of  October  1759.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  gaining  the  chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse  in  1779.  In  February  1782  Grcnville  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  in  the  following  September  he  became  secretary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  at  this  time  was  his  brother, 
Earl  Temple,  afterwards  marquess  of  Buckingham.  He  left 
office  in  June  1783,  but  in  the  following  December  he  became 
paymaster-general  of  the  forces  under  his  cousin,  William  Pitt, 
and  in  1786  vice-president  of  the  committee  of  trade.  In  1787 
he  was  sent  on  an  important  mission  to  the  Hague  and  Versailles 
with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Holland.  In  January  1784  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  vacated  the 
chair  in  the  same  year  on  being  appointed  secretary  of  state  lor 
the  home  department ;  about  the  same  time  he  resigned  his  other 
offices,  but  he  became  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  in 
November  1790  was  created  a  peer  as  Baron  Grcnvillc.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  was  very  active  in  directing  the  business  of  the 
government,  and  in  1791  he  was  transferred  to  the  foreign  office, 
retaining  his  post  at  the  board  of  control  until  1793.  He  was 
doubtless  regarded  by  Pitt  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  carry  out 
his  policy  with  reference  to  France,  but  in  the  succeeding  years 
he  and  his  chief  were  frequently  at  variance  on  important 
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questions  of  foreign  policy.  In  spite  of  his  multifarious  duties 
at  the  foreign  office  Grcnvillc  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  domestic  matters,  which  he  showed  by  introducing  various 
bills  into  the  House  of  Lords.  In  February  iSoi  he  resigned 
office  with  Pitt  because  George  III.  would  not  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  any  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief,  and  in 
opposition  he  gradually  separated  himself  from  his  former  leader. 
When  Pitt  returned  to  power  in  1804  Grcnvillc  refused  to  join 
the  ministry  unless  his  political  ally,  Fox,  was  also  admitted 
thereto;  this  was  impossible  and  he  remained  out  of  office  until 
February  1806,  when  just  after  Pitt's  death  he  became  the 
nominal  head  of  a  coalition  government.  This  ministry  was  very 
unfortunate  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  but  it  deserves  to 
be  remembered  with  honour  on  account  of  the  act  passed  in  1807 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Its  influence,  however, 
was  weakened  by  the  death  of  Fox,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
minute  drawn  up  by  Grcnvillc  and  some  of  his  colleagues  the 
king  demanded  from  his  ministers  an  assurance  that  in  future 
they  would  not  urge  upon  him  any  measures  for  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  refused  to  give  this  assurance  and  in 
March  1807  they  resigned.  Grcnvillc's  attitude  in  this  matter 
was  somewhat  aggressive;  his  colleagues  were  not  unanimous 
in  supporting  him,  and  Sheridan,  one  of  them,  said  "  he  had 
known  many  men  knock  their  heads  against  a  wall,  but  he  had 
never  before  heard  of  any  man  who  collected  the  bricks  and  built 
the  very  wall  with  an  intention  to  knock  out  his  own  brains 
against  it." 

Lord  Grcnville  never  held  office  again,  although  he  was 
requested  to  do  so  on  several  occasions.  He  continued,  however, 
to  lake  part  in  public  life,  being  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and  during  the  remaining  years  of 
his  active  political  career,  which  ended  in  1813,  he  generally  voted 
with  the  Whigs,  although  in  1815  he  separated  himself  from  his 
colleague,  Charles  Grey,  and  supported  the  warlike  policy  of 
Lord  Liverpool.  In  1810,  when  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
distress  and  discontent  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  Grenville 
delivered  an  alarmist  speech  advocating  repressive  measures. 
His  concluding  years  were  spent  at  Dropmorc,  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  died  on  the  1  Jth  of  January  1834.  His  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  1792,  was  Anne  (177  2-1864), daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt, 
1st  Baron  Camclford,  but  he  had  no  issue  and  his  title  became 
extinct.   In  1800  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford  university. 

Though  Grcnvillc's  talents  were  not  of  the  highest  order  his 
straightforwardness  and  industry,  together  with  his  knowledge 
of  politics  and  the  moderation  of  his  opinions,  secured  for  him 
considerable  political  influence.  He  may  be  enrolled  among  the 
band  of  English  statesmen  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  literature.  He  edited  Lord  Chatham's  letters  to  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camclford  (London,  1804,  and 
other  editions);  he  wrote  a  small  volume,  NugaeMetricat(iln), 
being  translations  into  Latin  from  English,  Greek  and  Italian,  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Supposed  Advantages  of  a  Sinking  Fund  (1828). 

The  Dropmorc  MSS.  contain  much  of  Grcnvillc's  correspondence, 
and  on  this  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  has  published  a 
report. 

GRESHAM,  SIR  THOMAS  (1510-1570).  London  merchant, 
the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  of  Gresham  College, 
London,  was  descended  from  an  old  Norfolk  family;  he  was  the 
only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  a  leading  London  merchant, 
who  (or  some  time  held  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  and  for  his 
services  as  agent  of  Henry  VIII.  in  negotiating  loans  with  foreign 
merchants  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Though  his  father 
intended  him  to  follow  his  own  profession,  he  nevertheless  sent 
him  for  some  time  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  but  there  is  no 
information  as  to  the  duration  of  his  residence.  It  is  uncertain 
also  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  that  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle  Sir  John  Gresham,  who  was  also  a  merchant,  but 
we  have  his  own  testimony  that  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
eight  years.  In  1 543,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
went  to  the  Low  Countries,  where,  either  on  his  own  account  or 


on  that  of  his  father  or  uncle,  he  both  carried  on  business  as  a 
merchant  and  acted  in  various  matters  as  an  agent  for  Hrr.n 
VIII.  In  1544  he  married  the  widow  of  William  Read,  a  Locdoa 
merchant,  but  he  still  continued  to  reside  principally  in  the  Low 
Countries,  having  his  headquarters  at  Antwerp.  When  in  1551 
the  mismanagement  of  Sir  William  Danscll,  "  king's  merchant  " 
in  the  Low  Countries,  had  brought  the  English  government  in:o 
great  financial  embarrassment,  Gresham  was  called  in  to  p\x 
his  advice,  and  chosen  to  carry  out  his  own  proposals.  Tkctr 
leading  feature  was  the  adoption  of  various  methods — highly 
ingenious,  but  quite  arbitrary  and  unfair — for  raising  the  rahx 
of  the  pound  sterling  on  the  "  bourse  "  of  Antwerp,  and  it  «as 
so  successful  that  in  a  few  years  nearly  ail  King  Edward's  debts 
were  discharged.  The  advice  of  Gresham  was  likewise  soujtt 
by  the  government  in  all  their  money  difficulties,  and  he  was 
also  frequently  employed  in  various  diplomatic  missions.  He 
had  no  stated  salary,  but  in  reward  of  his  services  received  too 
Edward  various  grants  of  lands,  the  annual  value  of  which  at  that 
time  was  ultimately  about  £400  a  year.  On  the  accession  of 
Mary  be  was  for  a  short  time  in  disfavour,  and  w-as  diiplacni 
in  his  post  by  Alderman  William  Dauntscy.  But  Dauatsry's 
financial  operations  were  not  very  successful  and  Gresham  was 
soon  reinstated;  and  as  he  professed  his  zealous  desire  to  serve 
the  queen,  and  manifested  great  adroitness  both  in  ncgotia'.tnt 
loans  and  in  smuggling  money,  arms  and  foreign  goods,  not  calt 
were  his  services  retained  throughout  her  reign,  but  besides  ha 
salary  of  twenty  shillings  per  diem  he  received  grants  of  church 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  £700.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
besides  continuing  in  his  post  as  financial  agent  of  the  erowa. 
he  acted  temporarily  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  duchess  of 
Parma,  being  knighted  in  1 5 so  previous  to  his  departure.  By 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  he  was  oompfBrf 
to  leave  Antwerp  on  the  19th  of  March  1567;  but,  though  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  London,  he  continued  ha 
business  as  merchant  and  financial  agent  of  the  government 
in  much  the  same  way  as  formerly.  Elizabeth  also  found  hm 
useful  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways,  among  which  was  that 
of  acting  as  jailer,  to  Lady  Mary  Grey,  who,  as  a  punishmeat  for 
marrying  Thomas  Keys  the  sergeant  porter,  remained  a  prisoner 
in  his  house  from  June  1 569  to  the  end  of  1 572.  In  1 565  Grrshaa 
made  a  proposal  to  the  court  of  aldermen  of  London  to  b»H 
at  his  own  expense  a  bourse  or  exchange,  on  condition  that  they 
purchased  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  suitable  ground,  la  this 
proposal  he  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  as  wei 
as  to  the  general  good  of  the  merchants,  for  by  a  yearly  rental 
of  £700  obtained  for  the  shops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buikfinf 
he  received  a  sufficient  return  for  his  trouble  and  expense 
Gresham  died  suddenly,  apparently  of  apoplexy.  00  the  »at 
of  November  1579-  His  only  son  predeceased  him.  and  km 
illegitimate  daughter  Anne  he  married  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Baooa, 
brother  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  With  the  exception  of  a 
number  of  small  sums  bequeathed  to  the  support  of  varioas 
charities,  the  bulk  of  his  property,  consisting  of  estates  in  varices 
parts  of  England  of  the  annual  value  of  more  than  £2500,  was 
bequeathed  to  his  widow  and  her  heirs  with  the  stipulation  that 
after  her  decease  his  residence  in  Bishopsgatc  Street,  as  well  a* 
the  rents  arising  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  should  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  London  and  the  Mercers' 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  college  in  which  sews 
professors  should  read  lectures — one  each  day  of  the  week— oa 
astronomy,  geometry,  physic,  law,  divinity,  rhetoric  and  laraa*. 
The  lectures  were  begun  in  1 597,  and  were  delivered  in  theorig-siil 
building  until  1768,  when,  on  the  ground  that  the  trustees  weit 
losers  by  the  gift,  it  was  made  over  to  the  crown  for  a  yearly  rest 
of  £500,  and  converted  into  an  excise  office.  From  that  tiw 
a  room  in  the  Royal  Exchange  was  used  for  the  lectures  until  a 
1843  the  present  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £7000. 

A  notice  of  Gresham  is  contained  in  Fuller's  Worthies  and  WjkT • 
Gresham  Professors;  but  the  fullest  account  of  him.  as  wc'l  as  of  th* 
history  of  the  Exchange  and  Gresham  College  is  that  by  J.  M.  Banr* 
in  his  Life  and  Timet  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (2  wJv.  if »).  » 
also  a  Brief  Memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (1833):  and  fk*  Uj*M 
Sir  Thomas  C re  shorn.  Founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (.a**). 
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GRESHAM.  WALTER  QUINTON  (1832-1895),  American 
t^ft-man  and  jurist,  was  born  near  Lancsville,  Harrison  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  17th  of  March  1832.  He  spent  two  years  in  an 
Hi.fcmy  at  Cory  don,  Indiana,  and  one  year  at  the  Indiana  State 
University  at  Bloomington,  then  studied  law,  and  in  1854  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  active  as  a  campaign  speaker  for 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1856,  and  in  i860  was  elected  to  the 
Stite  House  of  Representatives  as  a  Republican  in  a  strong 
Democratic  district.  In  the  House,  as  chairman  of  the  commit  tee 
on  military  affairs,  be  did  much  to  prepare  the  Indiana  troops 
for  service  in  the  Federal  army,  in  1861  be  became  colonel 
of  the  53rd  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  subsequently  took 
part  in  Grant's  Tennessee  campaign  of  1862,  and  in  the  operations 
against  Corinth  and  Vicksburg,  where  be  commanded  a  brigade. 
Io  August  1863  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Niftchcx. 
In  1864  be  commanded  a  division  of  the  17th  Army  Corps 
in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign,  and  before  Atlanta,  on  the 
roth  of  July,  he  received  a  wound  which  forced  him  to  retire 
from  active  service,  and  left  him  lame  for  life.  In  186s  he  was 
brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers.  After  the  war  he  practised 
law  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  United  States  District  Judge  for  Indiana. 
Io  April  1883  he  succeeded  Timothy  O.  Howe  (1816-1883)  as 
postmaster-general  in  President  Arthur's  cabinet,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  and  in 
September  1884  succeeded  Charles  J.  Folgcr  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  In  the  following  month  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
T<rx>intment  as  United  Slates  Judge  for  the  Seventh  Judicial 
Circuit.  Gresham  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1884  and  1888,  in  the  latter  year  leading 
for  some  time  in  the  balloting.  Gradually,  however,  be  grew 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Republican  leaders  and  policy,  and  in 
1802  advocated  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  Grover 
Cleveland,  for  the  presidency.  From  the  7th  of  March  1893 
until  his  death  at  Washington  on  the  28th  of  May  1895,  he  was 
secretary  of  state  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet. 

GRESHaM'S  LAW,  in  economics,  the  name  suggested  in  1857 
by  H.  D.  Macleod  for  the  principle  of  currency  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized — "  bad  money  drives  out  good."  Macleod 
gave  it  this  name,  which  has  been  universally  adopted,  under  the 
impression  that  the  principle  was  first  explained  by  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  in  1558.  In  reality  it  had  been  well  set  forth  by  earlier 
economic  writers,  notably  Oresmc  and  Copernicus.  Macleod 
states  the  law  In -these  terms:  the  worst  form  of  currency  in 
circulation  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  currency  and  drives 
all  other  forms  of  currency  out  of  circulation.  Gresham 's  law 
applies  where  there  is  under-weight  or  debased  coin  in  circulation 
»ith  full-weight  coin  of  the  same  metal;  where  there  are  two 
metals  in  circulation,  and  one  is  undervalued  as  compared  with 
the  other,  and  where  inconvertible  paper  money  is  put  into 
circulation  side  by  side  with  a  metallic  currency.  Sec  further 
Himltalusm;  Money. 

GRESSET.  JEAN  BAPTISTS  LOUIS  (1700-1777),  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  29th  of  August 
1 709.  His  poem  Vert  Vert  is  his  main  title  to  fame.  He  spent, 
however,  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  regretting  the 
frivolity  which  enabled  him  to  produce  this  most  charming  of 
poems.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits  of  Amiens.  He  was 
arcrpted  as  a  novice  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  sent  to  pursue  his 
nudies  at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris.  After  completing 
Lis  course  he  was  appointed,  being  then  under  twenty  years  of 
j;e.  to  a  post  as  assistant  master  in  a  college  at  Rouen.  He  pub- 
lished Vert  Vat  at  Rouen  in  1734.  It  is  a  story,  in  itself  exceed- 
ingly humorous,  showing  how  a  parrot,  the  delight  of  a  convent, 
whose  talk  was  all  of  prayers  and  pious  ejaculations,  was 
conveyed  to  another  convent  as  a  visitor  to  please  the  nuns.  On 
the  way  he  falls  among  bad  companions,  forgets  his  convent 
language,  and  shocks  the  sisters  on  arrival  by  profane  swearing. 
He  is  sent  back  in  disgrace,  punished  by  solitude  and  plain 
bread,  presently  repents,  reforms  and  is  killed  by  kindness.  The 
story,  however,  is  nothing.   The  treatment  of  the  subject,  the 


atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  the  delicacy  in  which  the  little 
prattling  ways  of  the  nuns,  their  jealousies,  their  liny  trifles,  are 
presented,  takes  the  reader  entirely  by  surprise.  The  poem  stands 
absolutely  unrivalled,  even  among  French  contes  en  vers. 

Cresset  found  himself  famous.  He  left  Rouen,  went  up  to 
Paris,  where  he  found  refuge  in  the  same  garret  which  had 
sheltered  bim  when  a  boy  at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
there  wrote  his  second  poem,  La  Chartreuse.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Carfme  impromptu,  the  Lutrin  titent  and  Les  Ombres. 
Then  trouble  came  upon  him;  complaints  were  made  to  the 
fathers  of  the  alleged  licentiousness  of  his  verses,  the  real  cause 
of  complaint  being  the  ridicule  which  Vert  Vert  seemed  to  throw 
upon  the  whole  race  of  nuns  and  the  anti-clerical  tendency  of 
the  other  poems.  An  example,  it  was  urged,  must  be  made; 
Cresset  was  expelled  the  order.  Men  of  robust  mind  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  yoke.  Cresset,  who  had  never  been 
taught  to  stand  alone,  went  forth  weeping.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1740  and  there  produced  £douard  III,  a  tragedy  (1740) 
and  Sidnei  (1 745),  a  comedy.  These  were  followed  by  Le  Mtckant 
which  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  is  qualified  by  Brvineticrc 
as  the  best  verse  comedy  9f  the  French  18th  century  theatre, 
not  excepting  even  the  Mttromonie  of  Alexis  Piron.  Cresset 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1 748.  And  then,  still  young, 
he  retired  to  Amiens,  where  his  relapse  from  the  discipline  of  the 
church  became  the  subject  of  the  deepest  remorse.  He  died 
at  Amiens  on  the  16th  of  June  1777. 

The  best  edition  of  his  poems  is  A.  A.  Rcnouard's  (181 1).  See  Jules 
Wogue,  J.  B.  L.  Cresset  (1894). 

GRETNA  GREEN,  or  Graitney  Green,  a  village  in  the  south- 
east of  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  about  8  m.  E.  of  Annan,  9  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Carlisle,  and  }  m.  from  the  river  Sark,  here  the 
dividing-line  between  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  station  on 
the  Glasgow  &  South-Western  railway.  The  Caledonian  and 
North  British  railways  have  a  station  at  Gretna  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Border.  As  the  nearest  village  on  the  Scottish  side, 
Gretna  Green  was  notorious  as  the  resort  of  eloping  couples, 
who  had  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  to 
their  union.  Up  till  1754,  when  Lord  Hardwicke's  act  abolishing 
clandestine  marriages  came  into  force,  the  ceremony  had  com- 
monly been  performed  in  the  Fleet  prison  in  London.  After 
that  date  runaway  couples  were  compelled  to  seek  the  hospitality 
of  a  country  where  it  sufficed  for  them  to  declare  their  wish 
to  marry  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  At  Gretna  Green  the 
ceremony  was  usually  performed  by  the  blacksmith,  but  the  toll- 
keeper,  ferryman  or  in  fact  any  person  might  officiate,  and  the 
toll-house,  the  inn,  or,  after  1826,  Gretna  Hall  was  the  scene  of 
many  such  weddings,  the  fees  varying  from  half  a  guinea  to  a 
sum  as  targe  as  impudence  could  extort  or  extravagance  bestow. 
As  many  as  two  hundred  couples  were  married  at  the  toll-house 
>n  a  year.  The  romantic  traffic  was  practically,  though  not 
necessarily,  put  an  end  to  in  1856,  when  the  law  required  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  reside  in  Scotland  three  weeks  previous 
to  the  event. 

GRETRY.  ANDRE  ERNEST  MODES TB  (1 741-1813),  French 
composer,  was  born  at  Liege  on  the  8th  of  February  1741,  his 
father  being  a  poor  musician.  He  was  a  choir  boy  at  the  church 
of  Si  Denis.  In  1753  he  became  a  pupil  of  Lcclcrc  and  later  of 
Renckin  and  Morcau.  But  of  greater  importance  was  the 
practical  tuition  he  received  by  attending  the  performance  of 
an  Italian  opera  company.  Here  he  heard  the  operas  of  Galuppi, 
Pcrgolcsi  and  other  masters;  and  the  desire  of  completing  his 
own  studies  in  Italy  was  the  immediate  result.  To  find  the 
necessary  means  he  composed  in  1750  a  mass  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  canons  of  the  Liege  cathedral,  and  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
Canon  Hurley  that  he  went  to  Italy  in  the  March  of  175a.  In 
Rome  he  went  to  the  College  de  Liege.  Here  Gretry  resided  for 
five  years,  studiously  employed  in  completing  his  musical 
education  under  Casali.  His  proficiency  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point was,  however,  according  to  his  own  confession,  at  all  times 
very  moderate.  His  first  great  success  was  achieved  by  La 
Vendcmmiatriee,  an  Italian  intermezzo  or  operetta,  composed  for 
the  Aliberti  theatre  in  Rome  and  received  with  universal 
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applause.  It  is  said  that  the  study  of  the  score  of  one  of  Mon- 
signy's  operas,  lent  to  him  by  a  secretary  of  the  French  embassy 
in  Rome,  decided  Grftry  to  devote  himself  to  French  comic 
opera.  On  New  Year's  day  1767  he  accordingly  left  Rome, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Geneva  (where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Voltaire,  and  produced  another  operetta)  went  to  Paris. 
There  for  two  years  he  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties 
incident  to  poverty  and  obscurity.  He  was,  however,  not  without 
friends,  and  by  the  intercession  of  Count  Creutr,  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  Grftry  obtained  a  libretto  from  Marmontel,  which 
he  set  to  music  in  less  than  six  weeks,  and  which,  on  its  perform- 
ance in  August  1 70S,  met  with  unparalleled  success.  The  name 
of  the  opera  was  Le  Huron.  Two  others,  Luc  He  and  Le  TaNtau 
parlant,  soon  followed,  and  thenceforth  Gretry's  position  as  the 
leading  composer  of  comic  opera  was  safely  established.  Alto- 
gether he  composed  some  fifty  operas.  His  masterpieces  are 
Zemin  d  Ator  and  Richard  Cteur  de  Lion,— the  first  produced  in 
1771.  the  second  in  1784.  The  latter  in  an  indirect  way  became 
connected  with  a  great  historic  event.  In  it  occurs  the  celebrated 
romance,  O  Richard,  6  mon  rot,  Vuniters  fabandonne,  which  was 
sung  at  the  banquet — "  fatal  as  that  of  Thyestes,"  remarks 
Carlylc — given  by  the  bodyguard  to  the  officers  of  the  Versailles 
garrison  on  October  3,  1789.  The  Marseillaise  not  long  after- 
wards became  the  reply  of  the  people  to  the  expression  of  loyalty 
borrowed  from  Gretry's  opera.  The  composer  himself  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  great  events  he  witnessed,  and  the  titles  of 
some  of  his  operas,  such  as  La  Rosiire  rtpublicaine  and  La  Fete 
de  ia  raison,  sufficiently  indicate  the  epoch  to  which  they  belong; 
but  they  are  mere  pieces  de  circonstance,  and  the  republican 
enthusiasm  displayed  is  not  genuine.  Little  more  successful 
was  Grftry  in  his  dealings  with  classical  subjects.  His  genuine 
power  lay  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  in  the  expression 
of  tender  and  typically  French  sentiment.  The  structure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  on  the  other  hand  is  frequently  flimsy,  and  his 
instrumentation  so  feeble  that  the  orchestral  parts  of  some  of  his 
works  had  to  be  rewritten  by  other  composers,  in  order  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  modern  audiences.  During  the  revolution 
Grf  try  lost  much  of  his  property,  but  the  successive  governments 
of  France  vied  in  favouring  the  composer,  regardless  of  political 
differences.  From  the  old  court  he  received  distinctions  and 
rewards  of  all  kinds;  the  republic  made  him  an  inspector  of  the 
conservatoire;  Napoleon  granted  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour  and  a  pension.  Grftry  died  on  the  »4th  of  September 
1813,  at  the  Hermitage  in  Montmorency,  formerly  the  house 
of  Rousseau.  Fifteen  years  after  his  death  Gretry's  heart  was 
transferred  to  his  birthplace,  permission  having  been  obtained 
after  a  tedious  lawsuit.  In  184*  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the 
'composer  was  set  up  at  Liege. 

<w  Michael  Brenet,  Vie  de  Grftry  (Paris,  1884):  Joach.  le  Breton, 
Koine  htslcritjue  sur  Us  tl  Us  ourraies  de  Gritry  (Paris,  1814); 
A.  Grvtry  (hi*  nr-phew),  Gritry  en  famillf  (Pari*,  1814);  Felix  van 
HuUt.  GrHry  (l.icgc,  1842);  L.  D.  S.  Notice  biographtque  lur  Gritry 
(Bruxcllcs,  1869). 

GREUZE.  JEAN  BAPTISTS  (1715-1805),  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Tournus,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  list  of  August  1715.  and 
is  generally  said  to  have  formed  his  own  talent;  this  is,  however, 
true  only  in  the  most  limited  sense,  for  at  an  early  age  his  in- 
clinations, though  thwarted  by  his  father,  were  encouraged  by  a 
Lyonnese  artist  named  Grandon,  or  Grondom,  who  enjoyed 
during  his  lifetime  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter. 
Grandon  not  only  persuaded  the  father  of  Grcuzc  to  give  way 
to  his  son's  wishes,  and  permit  the  lad  to  accompany  him  as  his 
pupil  to  Lyons,  but,  when  at  a  later  date  he  himself  left  Lyons 
for  Paris— where  his  son-in-law  Grftry  the  celebrated  composer 
enjoyed  the  height  of  favour— Grandon  carried  young  Grcuzc  with 
him.  Settled  in  Paris,  Greuze  worked  from  the  living  model  in 
the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  his  teachers;  and  when  he  produced  his  first  picture,  "  Lc  Perc 
dc  famille  expliquant  la  Bible  a  ses  enfants,"  considerable  doubt 
was  felt  and  shown  as  to  his  share  in  its  production.  By  other 
and  more  remarkable  works  of  the  same  class  Greuze  soon 
established  his  claims  beyond  contest,  and  won  for  himself  the 


notice  and  support  of  the  well-known  connoisseur  La  Live  de 
Jully,  the  brother-in-law  of  Madame  d'Epinay.  In  1755  Greuze 
exhibited  his  "  Aveugle  trompe,"  upon  which,  presented  by 
Pigalle  the  sculptor,  he  was  immediately  atrti  by  the  Academy. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  left  France  for  Italy,  in 
company  with  the  Abbe  Louis  Gougenot,  who  had  deserted  from 
the  magistraturc — although  he  had  obtained  the  post  of  "  con- 
scillicr  au  Chatclcl  "—in  order  to  take  the  "  petit  collet." 
Gougenot  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  and  was  highly 
valued  by  the  Academicians,  who,  during  his  journey  with 
Greuze,  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  their  body  on 
account  of  his  studies  in  mythology  and  allegory;  his  acquire- 
ments in  these  respects  are  said  to  have  been  largely  utilized  by 
them,  but  to  Greuze  they  were  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  be 
lost  rather  than  gained  by  this  visit  to  Italy  in  Gougenot '$ 
company.  He  had  undertaken  it  probably  in  order  to  silence 
those  who  taxed  him  with  ignorance  of  "  great  models  of  style." 
but  the  Italian  subjects  which  formed  the  entirety  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Salon  of  1757  showed  that  he  had  been  put  on  a 
false  track,  and  he  speedily  returned  to  the  source  of  his  first 
inspiration.  In  1750,  1761  ("  L'Accordce  dc  village  " — Louvre], 
and  1763  Grcuzc  exhibited  with  ever-increasing  success;  in  1765 
he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  powers  and  reputation.  In  that  year 
he  was  represented  with  no  less  than  thirteen  works,  amongst 
which  may  be  cited  "  La  Jcunc  Fillc  qui  pleurc  son  oiscau  mort," 
"  La  Bonne  Merc,"  "  Le  Mauvais  fils  puni  "  (Louvre)  and  "  L» 
Malediction  palcrnelle"  (Louvre).  The  Academy  took  occasion  to 
press  Greuze  for  his  diploma  picture,  the  execution  of  which  had 
been  long  delayed,  and  forbade  him  to  exhibit  on  their -walls 
until  he  had  complied  with  their  regulations.  "  J'ai  vu  la  IcfTrr," 
says  Diderot,  "  qui  est  un  modclc  d'honnetctf  et  d'estime; 
j'ai  vu  la  reponsc  de  Greuze,  qui  est  un  modele  de  var.itf 
ct  d'impcrtincncc:  il  fallait  appuycr  ccla  d'un  chcf-d'cruvrc, 
et  e'est  ce  que  Greuze  n'a  pas  fait."  Greuze  wi&bed  to  be 
received  as  a  historical  painter,  and  produced  a  work  which  he 
intended  to  vindicate  his  right  to  despise  his  qualifications  as  a 
ptintredegatre.  Thisunfortunatccanvas— " Severed  Caracal!* " 
(Louvre)— was  exhibited  in  1769  side  by  side  with  Grcuxr's 
portrait  of  Jcaural  (Louvre)  and  his  admirable  "  Petite  Fille  m 
chien  noir."  The  Academicians  received  their  new  member  with 
all  due  honours,  but  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  the  Director 
addressed  Grcuzc  in  these  words—"  Monsieur,  1' Academic  vout 
a  rccu,  tnais  e'est  comme  pcintrc  dc  genre;  ellc  a  cu  fgard  a  v« 
ancienncs  productions,  qui  sont  cxccllcntes,  ct  elle  a  fermf  les 
yeux  sur  celle-ci,  qui  n'est  digne  ni  d'cllc  ni  de  vous."  Greuze, 
greatly  incensed,  quarrelled  with  his  confreres,  and  ceased  to 
exhibit  until,  in  1804,  the  Revolution  had  thrown  open  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  to  all  the  world.  In  the  following  year,  on  the 
4th  of  March  1805,  he  died  in  the  Louvre  in  great  poverty.  He 
had  been  in  receipt  of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  had  dissi- 
pated by  extravagance  and  bad  management,  so  that  during 
his  closing  years  he  was  forced  even  to  solicit  commissions  which 
his  enfeebled  powers  no  longer  enabled  him  to  carry  out  with 
success.  The  brilliant  reputation  which  Greuze  acquired  seems 
to  have  been  due.  not  to  his  acquirements  as  a  painter— for 
his  practice  is  evidently  that  current  in  his  own  day— but  to  the 
character  of  the  subjects  which  he  treated.  That  return  to 
nature  which  inspired  Rousseau's  attacks  upon  an  artificial 
civilization  demanded  expression  in  art.  Diderot,  in  Le  Fds 
nature!  et  le  pert  de  famille,  tried  to  turn  the  vein  of  domestic 
drama  to  account  on  the  stage;  that  which  he  tried  and  filled 
to  do  Greuze,  in  painting,  achieved  with  extraordinary  success, 
although  his  works,  like  the  plays  of  Diderot,  were  affected  by 
that  very  artificiality  against  which  they  protested.  The  touch 
of  melodramatic  exaggeration,  however,  which  runs  through 
them  finds  an  apology  in  the  firm  and  brilliant  play  of  line,  in  the 
freshness  and  vigour  ol  the  flesh  tints,  in  the  enticing  softness  rJ. 
expression  (often  obtained  by  almost  an  abuse  of  me  plaits),  by  the 
alluring  air  of  health  and  youth,  by  the  sensuous  attractions,  ia 
short,  with  which  Greuze  invests  his  lessons  of  bourgeois  morality. 
As  Diderot  said  of "  La  Bonne  Merc,"  "  ca  prtcbe  la  population." 
and  a  certain  piquancy  of  contrast  is  the  result  which  never 
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tub  to  obtain  admirers.  "  La  Jcune  Fill©  k  I'agncau  "  fetched, 
indeed,  at  the  Pourtalcs  sale  in  1865,  no  less  than  1 ,000,200  francs. 
One  of  Crcuzc's  pupils,  Madame  Le  Doux,  imitated  with  success 
the  manner  of  bcr  master;  his  daughter  and  granddaughter ', 
Madame  de  Valory,  also  inherited  some  traditions  of  his  talent. 
Madame  dc  Valory  published  in  1813  a  comedie-vaudcvillc, 
Cutae,  oh  Vatco'dU  de  village,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  notice 
of  her  grandfather's  life  and  works,  and  the  Salons  ol  Diderot  also 
contain,  besides  many  other  particulars,  the  story  at  full  length 
o(  Crcuzc's  quarrel  with, the  Academy.  Four  of  the  roost 
distinguished  engravers  of  that  date,  Massard  pcrc,  Flipart, 
Gaillard  and  Levasseur,  were  specially  entrusted  by  Greuzc 
with  the  reproduction  of  his  subjects,  but  there  arc  also  excellent 
prints  by  other  engravers,  notably  by  Cars  and  Lc  Bas. 
Sec  also  Normand,  J.  B.  Creuzt  (1892).  (E.  F.  S,  O.) 

GREVILLB,  CHARLES  CAVENDISH  FOLKS  (1704-1865), 
English  diarist,  a  great-grandson  by  his  father  of  the  5th  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  son  of  Lady  Charlotte  Bentinck,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  formerly  a  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  April  1794. 
Much  of  his  childhood  was  spent  at  his  grandfather's  bouse 
at  Bulstrode.  He  was  one  of  the  pages  of  George  III.,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  but  he  left  the 
university  early,  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to 
Earl  Balhurst  before  he  was  twenty.  The  interest  of  the  duke 
of  Portland  had  secured  for  him  the  secretaryship  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  which  was  a  sinecure  office,  the  duties  being  per- 
formed by  a  deputy,  and  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the 
council.  Greville  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
derkof  the  council  inordinary  in  1821, and  continued  to  perform 
l hem  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  therefore  served  under  three 
successive  sovereigns,— George  IV.,  William  IV.  and  Victoria  — 
and  although  no  political  or  confidential  functions  arc  attached 
to  that  office,  it  is  one  which  brings  a  man  into  habitual  inter- 
course with  the  chiefs  of  all  the  parties  in  the  state.  Well-born, 
well-bred,  handsome  and  accomplished,  Greville  led  the  easy 
life  of  a  man  of  fashion,  taking  an  occasional  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  his  day  and  much  consulted  in  the  affairs  of  private  life. 
Until  1855  when  be  sold  his  stud  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  turf,  and  he  trained  successively  with  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
and  with  the  duke  of  Portland.  But  the  celebrity  which  now 
attaches  to  his  name  is  entirely  due  to  the  posthumous  publication 
of  a  portion  of  a  Journal  or  Diary  which  it  was  his  practice  to 
keep  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These  papers  were 
given  by  him  to  his  friend  Mr  Henry  Reeve  a  short  time  before 
his  death  (which  took  place  on  the  iSlh  of  January  1865),  with 
an  injunction  that  they  should  be  published,  as  far  as  was 
feasible,  at  not  too  remote  a  period  after  the  writer's  death.  The 
journals  of  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  (extending 
from  1820  to  1837)  were  accordingly  so  published  in  obedience 
to  bis  directions  about  ten  years  after  that  event.  Few  publica- 
tions have  been  received  with  greater  interest  by  the  public; 
6re  large  editions  were  sold  in  little  more  than  a  year,  and  the 
demand  in  America  was  as  great  as  in  England.  These  journals 
were  regarded  as  a  faithful  record  of  the  impressions  made  on 
the  mind  of  a  competent  observer,  at  the  time,  by  the  events  he 
witnessed  and  the  persons  with  whom  he  associated.  Greville 
did  not  stoop  to  collect  or  record  private  scandal.  His  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  leave  behind  him  some  of  the  materials 
of  history,  by  which  the  men  and  actions  of  his  own  time  would 
be  judged.  He  records  not  so  much  public  events  as  the  private 
causes  which  led  to  them;  and  perhaps  no  English  memoir- 
writer  bas  left  behind  him  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  19th  century.  Greville  published  anonymously,  in 
1845,  a  volume  on  the  Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  la 
Ireland,  in  which  he  advocated  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  several  pamphlets 
on  the  events  of  his  day. 

His  brother,  Henry  Greville  (1801-1872),  attache  to  the 
British  embassy  in  Paris  from  1834  to  1844.  also  kept  a  diary, 
of  which  part  was  published  by  Viscountess  Enfield,  Leaves  from 
the  Diary  of  Henry  Gretiitt  (London,  1883-1884). 


Sec  the  preface  and  notes  to  the  CrttrilU  Memoirs  by  Henry  Reeve. 
The  memoirs  appeared  in  three  sets — one  from  1817  to  1837  (tendon, 
1875,  3  vol*.),  and  two  for  the  period  from  1837  to  i860,  three  volumes 
in  1885  and  two  in  1887.  When  the  first  aerie*  appeared  in  1875  some 
passages  caused  extreme  offence.  The  copies  issued  were  as  far  as 
possible  recalled  and  passages  suppressed. 

GREVIN,  JACQUES  (c.  1530-1570),  French  dramatist,  was  born 
at  Clermont  about  IS39.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Ronsard,  and  was  one  of  the 
band  of  dramatists  who  sought  to  introduce  the  classical  drama 
in  France.  As  Saintc-Bcuve  points  out,  the  comedies  of  Grcvin 
show  considerable  affinity  with  the  farces  and  sotics  that  preceded 
them.  His  first  play,  La  Mauberlint,  was  lost,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  a  new  comedy,  La  Trtsoriire,  first  performed  at  the 
college  of  Beauvais  in  1558,  though  it  had  been  originally  com- 
posed at  the  desire  of  Henry  II.  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Claude,  duchess  of  Lorraine.  In  is<So  followed  the  tragedy  of 
Jules  Cesar,  imitated  from  the  Latin  of  Murct,  and  a  comedy, 
Let  £bakis,  the  most  important  but  also  the  most  indecent  of 
his  works.  GreVin  was  also  the  author  of  some  medical  works 
and  of  miscellaneous  poems,  which  were  praised  by  Ronsard 
until  the  friends  were  separated  by  religious  differences.  Grcvin 
became  in  1561  physician  and  counsellor  to  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
and  died  at  her  court  in  Turin  in  1 570. 

The  Tki&tre  of  Jacques  GreVin  was  printed  in  1562,  and  in  the 
Ancitn  ThtAlre  francais,  vol.  iv.  (1855-1856).  bee  L.  Pinvcrt, 
Jacques  Crbnn  (1899). 

GREW,  FRANCOIS  PAUL  JULES  (1813-1891),  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  was  born  at  Mont-sous- Vaudrcy  in  the 
Jura,  on  the  15th  of  August  1813.  He  became  an  advocate  in 
1837,  and,  having  steadily  maintained  republican  principles 
under  the  Orleans  monarchy,  was  elected  by  his  native  depart- 
ment to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848.  Foreseeing  that 
Louis  Bonaparte  would  be  elected  president  by  the  people,  he 
proposed  to  vest  the  chief  authority  in  a  president  of  the  Council 
elected  and  removable  by  the  Assembly,  or  in  other  words,  to 
suppress  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  After  the  coup  d'itat 
this  proposition  gained  Grevy  a  reputation  for  sagacity,  and  upon 
his  return  to  public  life  in  1868  he  took  a  prominent  place  in 
the  republican  party.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Assembly  on  the  i6lh  of  February  1871, 
and  occupied  this  position  till  the  2nd  of  April  1876,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Right,  which 
blamed  him  for  having  called  one  of  its  members  to  order  in  the 
session  of  the  previous  day.  On  the  8th  of  March  1876  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  post  which  he 
filled  with  such  efficiency  that  upon  the  resignation  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  he  seemed  to  step  naturally  into  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic  (30th  January  1879),  and  was  elected  without 
opposition  by  the  republican  parties  (sec  France:  History). 
Quiet,  shrewd,  attentive  to  the  public  interest  and  his  own, 
but  without  any  particular  distinction,  he  would  have  left  an 
unblemished  reputation  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  accepted 
a  second  term  (18th  December  1885).  Shortly  afterwards  the 
traffic  of  his  son-in-law  (Daniel  Wilson)  in  the  decorations  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  came  to  light.  Grevy  was  not  accused  of 
personal  participation  in  these  scandals,  but  he  was  somewhat 
obstinate  in  refusing  to  realize  that  he  was  responsible  indirectly 
for  the  use  which  his  relative  had  made  of  the  Elyscc,  and  it  had 
to  be  unpleasantly  impressed  upoft  him  that  his  resignation  was 
inevitable  (2nd  December  1887).  He  died  at  Mont -sous- Vaudrcy 
on  the  9th  of  September  1891.  He  owed  both  his  success  and 
bis  failure  to  the  completeness  with  which  he  represented  the 
particular  type  of  the  thrifty,  generally  sensible  and  patriotic, 
but  narrow-minded  and  frequently  egoistic  bourgeois. 

Sec  his  Dit coots  politique s  et  judUiaires.  rapports  tt  messages 

par  L.  Deiabrousse  (2  vols.,  1888). 

GREW.  NEHEMIAH  (1641-1712),  English  vegetable  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  was  the  only  son  of  Obadiah  Grew  (1607-16&S), 
Nonconformist  divine  and  vicar  of  St  Michael's,  Coventry,  and 
was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1641.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1661,  and  ten  years  later  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leiden, 
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Iris  thesis  bring  Dtsputatio  medko-physica  .  .  .  dc  liquor t  nervosa. 
He  began  observations  on  ihc  anatomy  of  plants  in  1664,  and  in 
1670  his  essay,  The  Anatomy  of  Vegetables  begun,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  in  the  following  year  elected  a  fellow.  In 
167  j,  when  the  essay  was  published,  he  settled  in  London,  and 
soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  as  a  physician.  In  1673 
he  published  his  Idea  0/  a  Phytotogical  History,  which  consisted 
of  papers  he  had  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  1677  he  succeeded  Henry  Oldenburg  as 
secretary  of  the  society.  He  edited  the  Pki!o\ophual  Transac- 
tions in  1678-1670,  and  in  1681  he  published  "  by  request  "  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  rarities  preserved  at  Gresham 
College,  with  which  were  printed  some  papers  he  had  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomachs  and 
Cuts.  In  1681  appeared  his  great  work  on  the  Anatomy  of 
Plants,  which  also  was  largely  a  collection  of  previous  publications. 
It  was  divided  into  four  books,  Anatomy  of  Vegetables  begun, 
Anatomy  of  Roots,  Anatomy  of  Trunks  and  Anatomy  of  Leaves, 
Flowers,  Fruits  and  Seeds,  and  was  illustrated  with  eighty-two 
plates,  while  appended  to  it  were  seven  papers  mostly  of  a 
chemical  character.  Among  his  other  publications  were  Sear 
water  made  Fresh  (1684),  the  Salute  and  Use  of  the  Salt  contained 
in  Epsom  and  such  other  Waters  (1607),  which  was  a  rendering 
of  his  Tractatus  de  satis  .  .  .  uiu  (1695),  and  Cosmologia  sacra 
(1701).  He  died  suddenly  on  the  asth  of  March  1 71 ».  Linnaeus 
named  a  genus  of  trees  Grcvrio  (nat.  ord.  Tiliaceae)  in  his 
honour. 

GREY.  CHARLES  GREY.  3SO  Earl  (1764-1845),  English 
statesman,  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  afterwards  tst  Earl  Grey.  He  was  born  at  his  father's 
residence,  Fallodon,  near  Alnwick,  on  the  13th  of  March  1764. 
General  Grey  (1720-1807),  who  was  a  younger  son  of  the  house 
of  Grey  of  Howick,  one  of  the  'most  considerable  territorial 
families  in  Northumberland,  had  already  begun  a  career  of  active 
service  which,  like  the  political  career  of  his  son,  covered  nearly 
half  a  century.  Before  the  latter  was  born,  General  Grey  had 
served  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  had  been  wounded  at  Minden.  While  the  son 
was  making  verses  at  Eton,  the  father  was  serving  against  the 
revolted  colonists  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  while 
the  young  member,  for  Northumberland  was  denouncing  Pitt's 
war  against  the  Convention,  the  veteran  soldier  was  destroying 
the  remnant  of  the  French  colonial  empire  by  the  capture  of 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.  When  Napoleon  threatened  an 
invasion.  General  Grey  took  the  command  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage, 
as  Baron  Grey  of  Alnwick,  being  created  in  1806  Earl  Grey  and 
Viscount  Howick.  His  elder  brother,  Sir  Henry  Grey  of  Howick, 
the  head  of  the  family,  bad  supported  the  government  in  parlia- 
ment. But  the  political  career  of  young  Grey,  who  was  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  family  estates,  took  a  different  complexion. 

Young  Grey  expected  to  rcoccupy  the  scat  which  had  been 
his  uncle's;  and  his  early  years  were  spent  in  preparation  for 
a  parliamentary  career.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Cambridge.  William  Pitt,  a  youth  five  years  older, 
was  then  in  residence  as  a  master  of  arts,  studiously  paying  court 
to  the  Whigs  of  the  university;  and  at  the  general  election  of 
1780  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  academical  seat. 
His  name  stood  last  on  the  poll,  but  he  was  brought  in  elsewhere, 
and  his  <irst  speech  proved  him  a  man  of  the  first  mark.  The 
unparalleled  successes  which  followed  portended  grave  changes, 
Pitt's  elevation  to  the  premiership,  his  brilliant  and  hard-fought 
battle  in  the  house,  and  his  complete  rout  of  the  Whig  party  at 
the  general  election  of  1784,  when  he  came  in  for  Cambridge 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  threatened  the  great  territorial  interest 
with  nothing  less  than  extinction.  It  was  to  this  interest  that 
Grey  belonged;  and  hence,  when  at  length  returned  for  North- 
umberland in  1786.be  at  once  came  forward  as  a  vigorous  assailant 
of  the  government  of  Pitt.  He  was  hailed  by  the  opposition, 
and  associated  with  Fox,  Burke  and  Sheridan  as  a  manager  in  the 
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remained  of  the  career  of  Fox,  he  followed  the  rw:  Wkr 
statesman  with  absolute  fidelity,  and  succeeded  him  as  leada 
of  the  party.  The  shortcomings  of  Fox's  statesmanship 
inherited  by  Grey.  Both  were  equally  devoid  of. 
originality,  shunned  the  severer  labours  of  the 
instinctively  feared  any  deviation  from  the  traditions  of  that 
party.  Such  men  cannot  save  a  party  in  its  decadence,  asd  tks 
history  of  Fox  and  Grey  has  been  aptly  termed  the  history  oi 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Whiggism. 

The  stunning  blow  of  1784  was  the  first  incident  in  this  lottery. 
Its  full  significance  was  not  at  once  perceived.  An  eppoMtKi. 
however  weak  in  the  beginning,  generally  has  a  teedcocy  te 
revive,  and  Grey's  early  successes  in  the  house  helped  to  rem 
the  Foxiles.  The  European  situation  became  favourable  to  tfci 
revival.  The  struggle  in  France  for  popular  rights,  cuhnisat^c 
in  the  great  Revolution,  was  watched  by  Fox  with  interoic-i 
sympathy.  He  a  fleeted  to  regard  the  domination  oi  Pitt  as  t>c 
domination  of  the  crown,  and  as  leading  logically  to  absoKliar 
and  saw  in  that  popular  sympathy  for  the  French  Rcvxifctx* 
which  naturally  arose  in  England  an  ir 
be  employed  to  overthrow  this  domination. 

But  Pitt  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  windfall.  The 
"Jacobinism,"  or  "French  principles,"  became  the 
on  which  the  stronger  half  of  the  opposition  went  over  :o  the 
government.  Burke  led  the  movement  in  the  Commocs.  the  dear 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwiltiam  in  the  Lords,  and  wish  lis 
second  incident  in  the  Whig  decline  began  the  diaxulties  ei 
Grey's  career.  The  domination  of  the  premier  had  ilrexS 
stirred  the  keenest  resentment  in  the  younger  and  more  arrUtioa 
members  of  the  Whig  party.  Freed  from  the  resiraict  of  tie 
steadier  politicians  under  Burke  and  Portland,  the 
under  Fox  fell  into  a  scries  of  grave  mistakes.  Of  this  i 
Grey  became  the  moving  spirit,  for  though  Fox  did  not  check 
their  activity,  he  disclaimed  the  responsibility  of  their  pofey 
Fox  had  refused  to  condemn  "  French  principle*,*'  and  desouxcrc' 
the  war  with  France;  but  he  would  take  no  pert  in  f  rt"^( 
agitation  in  England.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  restless  jrArln 
among  whom  Grey  was  found.  Enraged  by  the  attitude  oi  Pm. 
which  was  grounded  on  the  support  of  the  1 
then  stood,  the  residuum  plotted 
parliamentary  reform. 

The  demand  for  parliamentary  reform  was  as  yet  in  a  raSr 
mcntary  stage.  Forty  years  later  it  had  become  the  deauad  «f 
an  unenfranchised  nation,  disabused  by  a  sudden  sprced 
political  and  economical  knowledge.  It  was  as  yet  b«C  lie 
occasional  instrument  of  the  scheming  politician.  Ou-las 
had  employed  the  cry  in  this  sense.  The  Middlesex  agtaten 
had  done  the  same;  even  the  premier  of  the  time,  aiter  ha 
accession  to  power,  had  sought  to  strengthen  his  hands  a  the 
same  way.  But  Pitt's  hands  were  now  strengthened  abundazth". 
whereas  the  opposition  had  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gais  It 
such  a  measure.  The  cry  for  reform  thus  became  their  tarcni 
expedient.  Powerless  to  carry  reform  in  the  House,  they  saqgfe 
to  overawe  parliament  by  external  agitation,  and  forced  the 
Society  pf  the  Friends  of  the  People,  destined  to  unite  the  feres 
of  all  the  "  patriotic  "  societies  which  already  existed  ia  the 
country,  and  to  pour  their  violence  irresistibly  on  a 
parliament.  Grey  and  his  friends  were  enrolled  in  this  | 
association,  and  presented  in  parliament  its  menacing  prtiune* 
Such  petitions,  which  were  in  fact  violent  impeachmesu  d 
parliament  itself,  proceeding  from  voluntary  associations  haras 
no  corporate  existence,  had  been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Eagfea 
parliament.  They  had  been  well  known  in  the  French  asse«Kj 
They  had  heralded  and  furthered  the  victory  of  the 
the  dissolution  of  the  constitution,  the  calling  of  the  I 
and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  original?  as 
after-dinner  folly,  extemporized  at  the  bouse  of  a  man  who  afttt- 
wards  gained  an  earldom  by  denouncing  it  as  seditions.  Fex 
discountenanced  it,  though  he  did  not  directly  condemn  it;  he 
Grey  was  overborne  by  the  fierce  Jacobinism  of  Lauderdale.  «sl 
avowed  himself  the  1 
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agitation.  But  Pitt,  strong  in  his  position,  cut  the  ground 
from  under  Grey's  feet  by  suppressing  the  Agitation  with  a  strong 
band.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Gagging 
Acts  and  the  state  prosecutions  form  a  painful  historical  episode. 
But  the  discredit  belongs  as  much  to  Grey  and  Lauderdale  as  to 
Pitt.  Grey  al  ways  spo  k  c  regretfully  of  his  share  in  the  movement. 
"  One  word  from  Foi,  "  he  said,  "  would  have  kept  me  out  of 
all  the  mess  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  But  be  never  spoke  it." 

It  was  Grey  who  moved  the  impeachment  of  Pitt,  and  he  next 
promoted  the  equally  foolish  "  Secession."  Since  the  parliament 
did  not  properly  represent  the  nation,  and  refused  to  reform  itself 
or  to  impeach  the  minister,  nothing  remained  but  to  disown  it; 
and  the  opposition  announced  their  intention  of  *'  seceding," 
or  systematically  absenting  themselves  from  their  places  in 
parliament.  This  futile  movement  was  originated  by  Grey, 
Lauderdale  and  the  duke  of  Bedford.  It  obtained  a  somewhat 
wider  support.  It  suited  the  languor  of  some  dispirited 
politicians  like  Fox,  and  the  avarice  of  some  lawyers  in  large 
practice  like  Erskinc;  but  sensible  politicians  at  once  condemned 
it.  It  directly  ignored  parliamentary  government,  and  amounted 
to  nothing  but  a  pettish  threat  of  revolution.  "  Secession," 
said  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  characteristic  shrewdness,  "  either 
means  rebellion,  or  it  is  nonsense."  Pitt  easily  dashed  this  feeble 
weapon  from  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  He  roused  jealousy 
in  the  absent  by  praising  the  parts  and  the  patriotism  of  the  rest, 
and  thus  gradually  brought  tbem  back.  Grey  himself  reappeared 
to  protest  against  the  union  with  Ireland. 

When  Pitt  died  in  t8o6  nothing  could  prevent  the  reunited 
opposition  from  coining  into  power,  and  thus  the  Broad-bottom 
ministry  was  formed  under  Fox.  On  his  death  Grcnville  became 
premier,  and  Grey,  now  Lord  Howick,  foreign  secretary,  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Disunion,  always  the  bane  of 
English  Liberalism,  lurked  in  the  coalition,  and  the  Foxites 
and  Grenvillites  were  only  ostensibly  at  one.  Grey  opposed  the 
war  policy  of  Grenvillc;  and  this  policy  was  not  more  successful 
than  it  bad  been  in  the  hands  of  Pitt.  And  the  change  from  the 
leadership  of  Fox  to  that  of  Grcnville  was  only  too  perceptible. 
Both  in  court  and  country  Grenvillc  affected  the  role  of  Pitt,  and 
assumed  a  stiff  and  peremptory  attitude  which  ill  became  him. 
An  ill-advised  dissolution  weakened  their  majority;  they  lost 
ground  by  the  "  delicate  investigation  "  into  the  conduct  of  the 
princess  of  Wales;  Lord  Henry  Petty's  budget  was  too  specious 
to  command  confidence;  and  the  king,  fully  aware  of  their 
weak  situation,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  they  proposed 
to  concede  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  claims,  George  refused 
and  demanded  of  them  an  undertaking  never  to  propose  such 
a  measure  again.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Grenvillc-Grey 
cabinet  retired  in  March  1807.  In  the  same  year  Grey's  father 
died,  and  Grey  went  to  the  Upper  House.  Opposition  united 
Grey  and  Grenvillc  for  a  time,  but  tbe  parties  finally  split  on 
the  old  war  question.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba 
in  18 is,  and  once  more  seized  the  government  of  France,  tbe 
time  question  arose  which  had  arisen  in  1792,  Was  England  to  go 
to  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons?  Greoville  followed 
the  traditions  of  Pitt,  and  supported  the  ministry  in  at  once 
renewing  hostilities.  Grey  followed  those  of  Fox,  and  maintained 
the  right  of  France  to  choose  her  own  governors,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  checking  the  reaction  in  tbe  emperor's  favour. 
The  victory  of  Waterloo  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  but  the 
disruption  became  permanent.  Tbe  termination  of  the  war,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  action  in  common,  reduced  the  power  of  the 
opp*>iif  ion  to  nothing.  Grenvillc  retired  from  public  life,  and  bis 
adherents  reinforced  tbe  ministry.  Little  remained  for  the  Whigs 
to  do.  But  the  persecution  of  the  queen  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  showing  that  the  ministry  were  not  omnipotent ;  and  the  part 
taken  on  that  occasion  by  Grey  won  him  at  once  tbe  increased 
respect  of  the  nation  and  the  undying  aversion  of  George  IV. 
It  sealed  the  exclusion  of  himself  and  his  few  friends  from  office 
daring  the  king's  life;  and  when  in  1827  Grey  came  forth  to 
denounce  the  ministry  of  Canning,  he  declared  that  he  stood 
alone  in  the  political  world.  His  words  were  soon  justified,  for 
when  Lord  Goderich  resigned,  the  remnant  which  had<hilherto 
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supported  Grey,  hastened  to  support  tbe  ministry  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington. 

We  now  reach  the  principal  episode  in  Grey's  career.  In  1827 
he  seemed  to  stand  forth  the  solitary  and  powerless  relic  of  an 
extinct  party.  In  1832  we  find  that  party  restored  to  its  old 
numbers  and  activity,  supreme  in  parliament,  popular  in  the 
nation,  and  Lord  Grey  at  its  bead.  The  duke  of  Wellington's 
foolish  declaration  against  parliamentary  reform,  made  in  a 
season  of  great  popular  excitement,  suddenly  deprived  him  of 
the  confidence  of  tbe  country,  and  a  coalition  of  tbe  Whigs  and 
Canningites  became  inevitable.  The  Whigs  had  in  1827  sup- 
ported the  Canningites;  the  Utter  now  supported  the  Whigs, 
of  whom  Grey  remained  the  traditional  head.  George  IV.  was 
dead,  and  no  obstacle  existed  to  Grey's  elevation.  Crcy  was 
sent  for  by  William  IV.  in  November  1830,  and  formed  a  coalition 
cabinet,  pledged  to  carry  on  the  work  in  which  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  faltered.  But  Grey  himself  was  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  times.  An  old-fashioned  Whig,  he  had  little  personal 
sympathy  with  the  popular  cause,  though  be  had  sometimes 
indicated  a  certain  measure  of  reform  as  necessary.  When  he 
took  office,  be  guessed  neither  the  extent  to  which  the  Reform 
Act  would  go,  nor  tbe  means  by  which  it  would  be  carried.  That 
be  procured  for  the  country  a  measure  of  constitutional  reform 
for  which  he  had  agitated  in  his  youth  was  little  more  than  a 
coincidence.  In  his  youth  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
frantic  agitation  against  parliament,  because  be  there  found 
himself  powerless.  In  his  old  age  the  case  was  reversed. 
Suddenly  raised  to  a  position  of  authority  in  the  country,  he 
boldly  stood  between  parliament,  as  then  constituted,  and  the 
formidable  agitation  which  now  threatened  it  and  by  a  forced 
reform  saved  it  from  revolution.  In  his  youth  he  bad  assailed 
Pitt's  administration  because  Pitt's  administration  threatened 
with  extinction  the  political  monopoly  of  that  landed  interest 
to  which  he  belonged.  In  his  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  unable 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  wave,  be  swam  with  it,  and  headed 
the  movement  which  compelled  that  landed  interest  to  surrender 
its  monopoly. 

The  second  reading  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  one.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat , 
and  further  failures  precipitated  a  dissolution.  Tbe  confidence 
which  the  bold  action  of  tbe  ministry  bad  won  was  soon  plainly 
proved,  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  in  the  new  parliament 
by  a  majority  of  136.  When  the  bill  had  at  length  passed  the 
Commons  after  months  of  debate,  it  was  Grey's  task  to  introduce 
it  to  the  Lords.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  4 1 .  The  safety 
of  the  country  now  depended  on  the  prudence  and  courage  of 
the  ministry.  The  resignation  of  Grey  and  his  colleagues  was 
dreaded  even  by  the  opposition,  and  they  remained  in  office 
with  the  intention  of  introducing  a  third  Reform  Bill  in  the  next 
session.  Thclasl  months  of  1831  were  the  beginning  of  apolitical 
crisis  such  as  England  had  not  seen  since  1 688.  The  t  wo  extreme 
parties,  the  Ultra-Radicals  and  the  Ultra-Tories,  were  ready  for 
civil  war.  Between  them  stood  the  ministry  and  the  majority  of 
intelligent  peace-loving  Englishmen;  and  their  course  of  action 
was  soon  decided.  Tbe  bill  must  be  passed,  and  there  were  but 
two  ways  of  passing  it.  One  was  to  declare  the  consent  of  the 
House  of  Lords  unnecessary  to  the  measure,  the  other  to  create, 
if  necessary,  new  peers  in  sufficient  number  to  outvote  the 
opposition.  These  two  expedients  did  not  in  reality  differ.  To 
swamp  the  house  in  the  way  proposed  would  have  been  to  destroy 
it.  The  question  whether  the  ministry  should  demand  the  king's 
consent  to  such  a  creation,  if  necessary,  was  debated  in  the 
cabinet  in  September.  Brougham  proposed  it,  and  gradually  a 
majority  of  the  cabinet  were  won  over.  Grey  had  at  first  refused 
to  employ  even  the  threat  of  so  unconstitutional  a  device  as  a 
means  to  the  proposed  end.  But  his  continued  refusal  would 
have  broken  up  the  ministry,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  ministry 
must  now  have  been  the  signal  for  revolution.  '  The  second 
reading  in  the  Commons  was  passed  in  December  by  a  majority 
of  162,  and  on  New- Year's  day  1832  the  majority  of  the  cabinet 
resolved  on  demanding  power  to  carry  it  in  the  Lords  by  a 
creation  of  peers.    Grey  carried  the  resolution  to  the  king. 
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Some  time  still  remained  before  the  bill  could  be  committed  and  I 
read  a  third  time.  It  was  not  until  the  9th  of  April  that  Grey 
moved  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords.  A  sufficient  number  of 
the  opposition  temporized;  and  the  second  reading  was  allowed 
to  pass  by  a  majority  of  nine.  Their  intention  was  to  mutilate 
the  bill  in  committee.  The  Ultra-Tories,  headed  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  had  entered  a  protest  against  the  second  reading, 
but  they  were  now  politically  powerless.  The  struggle  had 
become  a  struggle  on  the  one  hand  for  the  whole  bill,  to  be 
carried  by  a  creation  of  peers,  and  on  the  other  for  some  mutilated 
measure.  Crey's  instinct  divined  that  the  crisis  was  approaching. 
Either  the  king  must  consent  to  swamp  the  House,  or  the  ministry 
must  cease  to  stand  in  the  breach  between  the  peers  and  the 
country.  The  king,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  politician,  had 
in  the  meantime  been  wrought  upon  by  the  temporizing  leaders 
in  the  Lords.  He  was  induced  to  believe  that  if  the  Commons 
should  reject  the  mutilated  bill  when  it  was  returned  to  them, 
and  the  ministry  should  consequently  retire,  the  mutilated  bill 
might  be  reintroduced  and  passed  by  a  Tory  ministry.  He  was 
deaf  to  all  representations  of  the  state  of  public  opinion;  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  ministry,  and  the  terror  and  indignation  of 
every  man  of  sense  in  the  country,  he  rejected  their  proposal 
and  accepted  their  resignation,  May  9,  183a.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of  constructing  a 
ministry  which  should  pass  a  restricted  or  sham  Reform  Bill. 
The  only  man  who  could  have  made  the  success  of  such  a  ministry 
even  probable  was  Peel,  and  Peel's  conscience  and  good  sense 
forbade  the  attempt.  He  refused,  and  after  a  week  of  the  pro- 
founde&t  agitation  throughout  the  country,'  the  king,  beaten 
and  mortified,  was  forced  to  send  for  Grey  and  Brougham.  On 
being  told  that  his  consent  to  the  creation  of  peers  was  the  only 
condition  on  which  they  could  undertake  the  government, 
he  angrily  and  reluctantly  yielded.  The  chancellor,  with  cool 
forethought,  demanded  this  consent  in  writing.  Grey  thought 
such  a  demand  harsh  and  unnecessary.  *'  I  wonder,"  he  said 
to  Brougham,  when  the  interview  was  over, "  you  could  have  had 
the  heart  to  press  it."  But  Brougham  was  inexorable,  and  the 
king  signed  the  following  paper:  "The  king  grants  permission 
to  Earl  Grey,  and  to  his  chancellor,  Lord  Brougham,  to  create 
such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  first  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sons.— Wiluam 
R.,  Windsor,  May  17,  1831." 

Grey  had  now  won  the  game.  There  was  no  danger  that  he 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  expedient  which  he  was  authorized 
to  employ.  The  introduction  of  sixty  new  peers  would  have 
destroyed  the  opposition,  but  it  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  House.  The  king's  consent  made  known, 
a  sufficient  number  of  peers  were  sure  to  withdraw  to  enable  the 
bill  to  pass,  and  thus  the  dignity  of  both  king  and  peerage  would 
be  saved.  The  duke  of  Wellington  headed  this  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition;  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  84. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  after  years  both  Grey  and  Brougham 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  executing  their  threat.  If  this  were 
so,  they  must  have  merely  pretended  to  brave  a  danger  which 
they  secretly  feared  to  face,  and  intended  to  avoid;  and  the 
credit  of  rescuing  the  country  would  belong  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  peers  who  seceded  with  him.  To  argue  such 
cowardice  in  them  from  statements  made  when  the  crisis  was 
long  past,  and  when  they  were  naturally  willing  to  palliate  the 
rough  policy  which  they  were  forced  to  adopt,  would  be  to  set  up 
a  needless  and  unjustifiable  paradox.  Nothing  else  in  the  career 
of  cither  Grey  or  Brougham  leads  us  to  suppose  them  capable 
of  the  moral  baseness  of  yielding  up  the  helm  of  state,  in  an  hour 
of  darkness  and  peril,  to  reckless  and  unskilled  hands.  Such 
would  have  been  the  result  if  they  had  lacked  the  determination 
to  carry  out  their  programme  to  the  end.  The  influence  of  every 
statesman  in  the  country  would  then  have  been  extinguished, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  been  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  O'Conncll  and  Orator  Hunt. 

Grey  took  but  little  part  in  directing  the  legislation  of  the 
reformed  parliament.  Never  anxious  fot  power,  he  had  executed 


the  arduous  task  of  1831-1832  rather  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  of 
inclination,  and  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  retiring.  Such  an 
opportunity  very  shortly  presented  itself.  The  Irish  policy  of 
the  ministry  bad  not  conciliated  the  Irish  people,  and  O'Conncll 
denounced  them  with  the  greatest  bitterness.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  customary  Coercion  Bill,  the  ministry  was  divided  on  the 
question  whether  to  continue  to  the  lord-lieutenant  the  power 
of  suppressing  public  meetings.  Littleton,  the  Irish  secretary, 
was  for  abolishing  it;  and  with  the  view  of  conciliating  O'Connell. 
he  informed  him  that  the  ministry  intended  to  abandon  it.  But 
the  result  proved  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  O'Connell, 
with  some  reason  supposing  himself  to  have  been  duped,  called 
on  Littleton  to  resign  his  secretaryship.  It  had  also  transpired 
in  the  discussion  that  Lord  Altborp,  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  privately  opposed  to  retaining  those  clauses 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  push  through  the  house.  Lord  Althorp 
therefore  resigned,  and  Grey,  who  had  lately  passed  his  seventieth 
year,  took  the  opportunity  of  resigning  also.  It  was  his  opinion, 
it  appeared,  which  had  overborne  the  cabinet  in  favour  of  the 
public  meeting  clauses;  and  his  voluntary  withdrawal  enabled 
Lord  Althorp  to  return  to  his  post  and  to  proceed  with  the  bill 
in  its  milder  form.  Grey  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne; 
but  no  other  change  was  made  in  the  cabinet.  Grey  took  no 
further  part  in  politics.  During  most  of  his  remaining  years  he 
continued  to  live  in  retirement  at  Howick,  where  he  died  on  the 
17th  of  July  1845,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  By  his  wife  Mary 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Ponsonby,  whom  be 
married  on  the  18th  of  November  1794,  he  became  the  father  of 
ten  sons  and  five  daughters.  Grey's  eldest  son  Henry  (?.».)  be- 
came the  3rd  earl,  and  among  his  other  sens  were  General  Charles 
Grey  (1804-1870)  and  Admiral  Frederick  Grey  (1805-1878). 

In  public  life,  Grey  could  always  be  upon  occasion  bold, 
strenuous  and  self-sacrificing;  but  he  was  little  disposed  for  the 
active  work  of  the  politician.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  took 
the  statesman's  duty  "  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy."  A  certain 
stiffness  and  reserve  ever  seemed  in  the  popular  eye  to  hedge  him 
in;  nor  was  his  oratory  of  the  kind  which  stirs  enthusiasm  and 
delight.  A  tall,  stately  figure,  fine  voice  and  calm  aristocratic 
bearing  reminded  the  listener  of  Pitt  rather  than  of  Fox,  and  his 
speeches  were  constructed  on  the  Attic  rather  than  the  Asiatic 
model.  Though  simple  and  straightforward,  they  never  lacked 
either  point  or  dignity;  and  they  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
audience  to  which  they  were  addressed.  The  scrupulous  up- 
rightness of  Grey's  political  and  private  character  completed  the 
ascendancy  which  he  gained;  and  no  politician  could  be  named 
who,  without  being  a  statesman  of  the  highest  class,  has  left  a 
name  more  enviably  placed  in  English  history.        (E.  J.  P.) 

GREY,  SIR  EDWARD,  3rd  Bart.  (1867-  ),  English 
statesman,  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  2nd  baronet,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  Liberal 
member  for  Berwick-on-Twced  in  1885,  but  he  was  best  known 
as  a  country  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  sport,  and  as  amateur 
champion  tennis-player.  His  interest  in  politics  was  rather 
languid,  but  he  was  a  disciple  of  Lord  Roscbery,  and  in  the 
1892-1895  Liberal  ministry  he  was  under-secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  this  position  he  earned  a  reputation  as  a  politician 
of  thorough  straightforwardness  and  grit,  and  as  one  who  would 
maintain  British  interests  independently  of  party;  and  be  shared 
with  Mr  Asquith  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest  of  the 
Imperialists  who  followed  Lord  Rosebery.  Though  outside 
foreign  affairs  he  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  period  of  Liberal 
opposition  between  1895  and  1905,  he  retained  public  confidence 
as  one  who  was  indispensable  to  a  Liberal  administration. 
When  Sir  Henry  Campbcll-Banncrman's  cabinet  was  formed 
in  December  1905  he  became  foreign  minister,  and  he  retained 
this  office  when  in  April  1908  Mr  Asquith  became  prime 
minister. 

GREY,  SIR  GEORGE  (i8t 2-1808),  British  colonial  governor 
and  statesman,  only  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grey  of  the 
30th  Foot,  was  bom  in  Lisbon  on  the  14th  of  April*  181 »,  eight 
days  afte,r  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  storming  of  Badajoa. 
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He  passed  through  Sandhurst  with  credit,  and  received  his  com- 
mission  in  1829.  His  lieutenancy  was  dated  1833,  and  his 
captaincy  1830.  in  which  year  he  sold  out  and  left  the  army, 
lo  the  early  'thirties  he  was  quartered  in  Ireland,  where  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poorer  classes  left  a  deep  impression  on  his 
Bind.  In  1836  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  accepted  his 
offer  to  explore  the  north-west  region  of  West  Australia,  and 
accordingly  he  landed  at  Hanover  Bay  at  the  end  of  1837. 
The  surrounding  country  he  found  broken  and  difficult,  and  his 
hardships  were  aggravated  by  the  tropical  heat  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  continent.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  in  which  he 
was  speared  near  the  hip,  he  showed  great  courage,  and  put  the 
auaflants  to  flight,  shooting  the  chief,  who  had  wounded  him. 
After  a  brave  endeavour  to  continue  his  journey  his  wound 
forced  him  to  retreat  to  the  coast,  whence  he  sailed  to  Mauritius 
10  recruit.  Next  year  he  again  essayed  exploration,  thb  time 
on  the  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Shark's  Bay.  He  had 
three  whale-boats  and  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  but  by  a 
series  of  disasters  his  stores  were  spoilt  by  storms,  his  boats 
vrccked  in  the  surf,  and  the  party  had  to  tramp  on  foot  from 
Canlbeaume  Bay  to  Perth,  where  Crey,  in  the  end,  walked  in 
alone,  so  changed  by  suffering  that  friends  did  not  know  him. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  governor-resident  at  Albany,  and 
during  his  stay  there  married  Harriett,  daughter  of  Admiral 
Spencer,  and  also  prepared  for  publication  an  account,  in  two 
volumes,  of  his  expeditions.  In  1840  he  returned  to  England,  to 
be  immediately  appointed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  succeed 
Colonel  Gawler  as  governor  of  South  Australia.  Reaching  the 
colony  in  May  1841,  he  found  it  in  the  depths  of  a  depression 
caused  by  mismanagement  and  insane  land  speculation.  By 
rigorously  reducing  public  expenditure,  and  forcing  the  settlers 
to  quit  the  town  and  betake  themselves  to  tilling  their  lands, 
and  with  the  opportune  help  of  valuable  copper  discoveries, 
Crey  was  able  to  aid  the  infant  colony  to  emerge  from  the  slough. 
So  striking  were  his  energy  and  determination  that  when,  in 
1845,  the  little  settlements  in  New  Zealand  were  found  lo  be 
involved  in  a  native  war,  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  he  was  sent 
to  save  them.  The  Maori  chiefs  in  open  rebellion  were  defeated, 
and  made  their  submission.  Another  powerful  leader  suspected 
of  fomenting  discontent  was  arrested,  and  friendly  chieftains 
were  subsidized  and  honoured.  Bands  of  the  natives  were 
employed  in  making  government  roads,  and  were  paid  good 
wages.  The  governor  gained  the  veneration  of  the  Maori  tribes, 
in  »bose  welfare  he  look  a  close  persona]  interest,  and  of  whose 
legends  and  myths  he  made  a  valuable  and  scholarly  collection, 
published  in  New  Zealand  in  1855  and  reprinted  thirty  years 
afterwards.  With  peace  prosperity  came  to  New  Zealand,  and 
the  colonial  office  desired  to  give  the  growing  settlements  full 
xlf -government.  Crey,  arguing  that  this  would  renew  war 
with  the  Maori,  returned  the  constitution  to  Downing  Street. 
But  though  the  colonial  office  sustained  him,  he  became  involved 
in  harassing  disputes  with  the  colonists,  who  organized  an  active 
agitation  for  autonomy.  In  the  end  a  second  constitution, 
partly  framed  by  Grey  himself,  was  granted  them,  and  Grey, 
alter  eight  years  of  despotic  but  successful  rule,  was  transferred 
to  Cape  Colony.  He  had  been  knighted  for  his  services,  and  had 
undoubtedly  shown  strength,  dexterity  and  humanity  in  dealing 
with  the  whites  and  natives.  In  South  Africa  his  success  con- 
tinued. He  thwarted  a  formidable  Kaffir  rebellion  in  t  he  Eastern 
Provinces,  and  pushed  on  the  work  of  settlement  by  bringing  out 
men  from  the  German  Legion  and  providing  them  with  homes. 
He  gained  the  respect  of  the  British,  the  confidence  of  the  Boers, 
the  admiration  and  the  trust  of  the  natives.  The  Dutch  of  the 
Free  State  and  the  Basuto  chose  him  as  arbitrator  of  their 
quarrels.  When  the  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  reached  Cape 
Town  he  strained  every  nerve  to  help  Lord  Canning,  despatching 
men,  horses,  stores  and  £60,000  in  specie  to  Bombay.  He  per- 
suaded a  detachment,  then  on  its  way  round  the  Cape  as  a  rein- 
forcement for  Lord  Elgin  in  China,  to  divert  its  voyage  to  Calcutta. 
Finally,  in  1859,  Grey  almost  reached  what  would  have  been  the 
culminating  poini  of  his  career  by  federating  South  Africa. 
Persuaded  by  him,  the  Orange  Free  State  passed  resolutions  in 
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favour  of  this  great  step,  and  their  action  was  welcomed  by  Cape 
Town.  But  the  colonial  office  disapproved  of  the  change,  and 
when  Grey  attempted  to  persevere  with  it  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  recalled  him.  A  change  of  ministry  during  his  voyage  to 
England  displaced  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  But  though  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  reinstated  Grey,  it  was  with  instructions  to 
let  federation  drop.  In  1861  the  colonial  office  sent  him,  for  the 
fourth  lime  in  succession,  to  take  up  a  post  of  exceptional  diffi- 
culty by  again  entrusting  him  with  the  governorship  of  New 
Zealand,  where  an  inglorious  native  war  in  Taranaki  had  just 
been  succeeded  by  an  armed  truce.  Grey  did  his  best  to  make 
terms  with  the  rebels  and  to  re-establish  friendship  with  the 
Maori  king  and  the  land  league  of  tribes  formed  to  stop  further 
sales  of  land  to  the  whites.  But  the  Maori  had  got  guns  and 
powder,  and  were  suspicious  and  truculent.  In  vain  Grey, 
supported  by  Bishop  Selwyn  and  by  Fox  and  the  peace  party 
among  the  settlers,  strove  to  avert  war.  It  came  in  1863,  and 
spread  from  province  to  province.  Ten  thousand  regulars  and 
as  many  colonial  riflemen  were  employed  to  put  it  down.  The 
imperial  troops  were  badly  handled,  and  Grey,  losing  patience, 
became  involved  in  bitter  disputes  with  their  commanders. 
As  an  example  to  the  former  he  himself  attacked  and  captured 
Wcraroa,  the  strongest  of  the  Maori  stockades,  with  a  handful 
of  militia,  a  feat  which  delighted  the  colonists,  but  made  him  as 
much  disliked  at  the  war  office  as  he  now  was  at  Downing  Street. 
Moreover,  Grey  had  no  longer  real  control  over  the  islands. 
New  Zealand  had  become  a  self-governing  colony,  and  though 
he  vindicated  the  colonists  generally  when  libellous  imputations 
of  cruelty  and  land-grabbing  v\  etc  freely  made  against  them  in 
London,  he  crossed  swords  with  his  ministers  when  the  latter 
confiscated  three  million  acres  of  tribal  land  belonging  to  the 
insurgent  Maori.  Yet  through  all  these  troubles  progress  was 
made;  many  successes  were  gained  in  1866,  chiefly  by  the 
colonial  militia,  and  a  condition  of  something  like  tranquillity 
had  been  reached  in  1867,  when  he  received  a  curt  intimation 
from  the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  he  was  about  to  be  superseded 
The  colonists,  who  believed  he  was  sacrificed  for  upholding  their 
interests  and  good  name,  bade  farewell  to  him  in  1868  in  an  out- 
burst of  gratitude  and  sympathy;  but  his  career  as  a  colonial 
governor  was  at  an  end.  Returning  to  England,  he  tried  to  enter 
public  life,  delivered  many  able  speeches  advocating  what  later 
came  to  be  termed  Imperialism,  and  stood  for  Newark.  Dis- 
couraged, however,  by  the  official  Liberals,  he  withdrew  and 
turned  again  to  New  Zealand.  In  1872  he  was  given  a  pension 
of  {1000  a  year,  and  settled  down  on  the  island  of  Kawau,  not 
far  from  Auckland,  which  he  bought,  and  where  he  passed  his 
leisure  in  planting,  gardening  and  collecting  books.  In  1875, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Auckland  settlers,  be  became  super- 
intendent of  their  province,  and  entered  the  New  Zealand  House 
of  Representatives  to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  provincial 
councils  of  the  colony,  a  change  then  being  urged  on  by  Sir  Julius 
Vogcl  in  alliance  with  the  Centralist  Party.  In  this  he  failed, 
but  his  eloquence  and  courage  drew  round  him  a  strong  Radical 
following,  and  gave  him  the  premiership  in  1877.  Manhood 
suffrage,  triennial  parliaments,  a  land-tax,  the  purchase  of  large 
estates  and  the  popular  election  of  the  governor,  were  leading 
points  of  his  policy.  Atl  these  reforms,  except  the  last,  he  lived 
to  see  carried;  none  of  them  were  passed  by  him.  A  commercial 
depression  in  1879  shook  his  popularity,  and  on  the  fall  of  his 
ministry  in  1879  he  was  deposed,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
remained  a  solitary  and  pathetic  figure  in  the  New  Zealand 
parliament, respectfully  treatcd.courteously  listened  lo.but  never 
again  invited  to  lead.  In  1891  he  came  before  Australia  as  one  of 
the  New  Zealand  delegates  to  the  federal  convention  at  Sydney, 
and  characteristically  made  his  mark  by  standing  out  almost 
alone  for  "  one  man  one  vote  "  as  the  federal  franchise.  This 
point  he  carried,  and  the  Australians  thronged  to  hear  him,  so 
that  his  visits  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  were  personal 
triumphs.  When,  too,  in  1S94,  he  quitted  New  Zealand  for 
London,  some  reparation  was  at  last  made  him  by  the  imperial 
(government;  he  was  called  to  the  privy  council,  and  graciously 
received  by  Queen  Victoria  on  his  visit  to  Windsor.  Thereafter 
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be  lived  in  London,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  September  1808.  He 
was  given  a  public  funeral  at  St  Paul's.  Grey  was  all  his  life 
a  collector  of  books  and  manuscripts.  After  leaving  Cape 
Colony,  he  gave  his  library  to  Cape  Town  in  1862;  his  subsequent 
collection,  which  numbered  12,000  volumes,  he  presented  to  the 
citizens  of  Auckland  in  1SX7.  In  gratitude  the  people  of  Cape 
Town  erected  a  statue  of  him  opposite  their  library  building. 

Lives  of  Sir  George  Grey  have  been  written  by  W.  L.  and  L.  Rcc* 
(1892).  Professor  G.  C.  Henderson  (1907)  and  J.  Collier^  1909).^ 

GREY,  HENRY  GREY,  3RD  Earl  (1802-1894),  English 
statesman,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  December  1802,  the  son  of 
the  2nd  Earl  Grey,  prime  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  He  entered  parliament  in  1826.  under  the  title  of 
Viscount  Ho  wick,  as  member  for  Winchilsca,  which  constituency 
he  left  in  1831  for  Northumberland.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power  in  1830  he  was  made  under  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  colonial  questions.  He  belonged  at  the  time  to  the  more 
advanced  party  of  colonial  reformers,  sharing  the  views  of 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  on  questions  of  land  and  emigration, 
and  resigned  in  1S34  from  dissatisfaction  that  slave  emancipation 
was  made  gradual  instead  of  immediate.  In  1835  he  entered 
Lord  Melbourne's  cabinet  as  secretary  at  war,  and  effected 
some  valuable  administrative  reforms,  especially  by  suppressing 
malpractices  detrimental  to  the  troops  in  India.  After  the  partial 
reconstruction  of  the  ministry  in  1839  he  again  resigned,  dis- 
approving of  the  more  advanced  views  of  some  of  his  colleagues. 
These  repeated  resignations  gave  him  a  reputation  for  crotcheti- 
ncss,  which  he  did  not  decrease  by  his  disposition  to  embarrass  his 
old  colleagues  by  his  action  on  free  trade  questions  in  the  session 
of  1841.  During  the  exile  of  the  Liberals  from  power  he  went 
still  farther  on  the  path  of  free  trade,  and  anticipated  Lord 
John  Russell's  declaration  against  the  corn  laws.  When,  on 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  resignation  in  December  1845,  Lord  John 
Russell  was  called  upon  to  form  a  ministry,  Howick,  who  had 
become  Earl  Grey  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  preceding 
July,  refused  to  enter  the  new  cabinet  if  Lord  Palmcrston  were 
foreign  secretary  (see  J.  R.  Thursficld  in  vol.  i.  and  Hon.  F.  H. 
Baring  in  vol.  xxiii.  of  the  English  Hislorual  Review).  He  was 
greatly  censured  for  pcrvcrscncss,  and  particularly  when  in  the 
following  July  he  accepted  Lord  Palmcrston  as  a  colleague 
without  remonstrance.  His  conduct,  nevertheless,  afforded  Lord 
John  Russell  an  escape  from  an  embarrassing  situation.  Be- 
coming colonial  secretary  in  1846,  he  found  himself  everywhere 
confronted  with  arduous  problems,  which  in  the  main  he  en- 
countered with  success.  His  administration  formed  an  epoch. 
He  was  the  first  minuter  to  proclaim  that  the  colonies  were  to 
be  governed  for  their  own  benefit  and  not  for  the  mother- 
country's;  the  first  systematically  to  accord  them  self-govern- 
ment so  far  as  then  seemed  possible;  the  first  to  introduce  free 
trade  into  their  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
concession  by  which  colonics  were  allowed  to  tax  imports  from 
the  mother-country  ad  libitum  was  not  his;  he  protested  against 
it,  but  was  overruled.  In  the  West  Indies  he  suppressed,  if  he 
could  not  overcome,  discontent;  in  Ceylon  he  put  down  rebellion; 
in  New  Zealand  he  suspended  the  constitution  he  had  himself 
accorded,  and  yielded  everything  into  the  masterful  hands  of 
Sir  George  Grey.  The  least  successful  part  of  his  administration 
was  his  treatment  of  the  convict  question  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  seemed  an  exception  to  his  rule  that  the  colonics 
were  to  be  governed  for  their  own  benefit  and  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes,  and  subjected  him  to  a  humiliating  defeat. 
After  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  history  and  defence  of  his  colonial 
policy  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  a  dry  but 
instructive  book  (Colonial  Policy  of  Ijotd  John  Russell's  Admini- 
stration, 1853).  He  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  1852.  No 
room  was  found  for  him  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet  of  1853,  and 
although  during  the  Crimean  struggle  public  opinion  pointed 
to  him  as  the  fittest  man  as  minister  for  war,  he  never  again 
held  office.  During  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  he  exercised 
a  vigilant  criticism  on  public  affairs.    In  1858  he  wrote  a  work 


(republished  in  1864)  on  parliamentary  reform;  in  1S&8  he  wrote 
another  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  in  1892  one  00  the  United 
States  tariff.  In  his  latter  years  he  was  a  frequent  cocuribsur 
of  weighty  letters  to  The  Times  on  land,  tithes,  currency  te*i 
other  public  questions.  His  principal  parliamentary  appcaranefs 
were  when  he  moved  for  a  committee  on  Irish  affairs  ia  1S66, 
and  when  in  1878  he  passionately  opposed  the  policy  of  tix 
Beaconsficld  cabinet  in  India.  He  nevertheless  supported  LoH 
Beaconsficld  at  the  dissolution,  regarding  Mr  Gladstone's  acces- 
sion to  power  with  much  greater  alarm.  He  was  a  dete'rourrj 
opponent  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy.  He  died  oa  li* 
9th  of  October  1S04.  None  ever  doubted  his  capacity  or  ha 
conscientiousness,  but  he  was  generally  deemed  impractical* 
and  disagreeable.  Prince  Albert,  however,  who  expressed 
himself  as  ready  to  subscribe  to  all  Grey's  principles,  at*! 
applauded  him  for  having  principles,  told  Stockmar  that,  although 
dogmatic,  be  was  amenable  to  argument;  and  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  credits  him  with  "  more  freedom  from  littlenesses  «' 
feeling  than  I  have  met  before  in  any  public  man."  His  chief 
defect  was  perceived  and  expressed  by  his  original  tmor  xt%i 
subsequent  adversary  in  colonial  affairs,  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field, who  wrote,  "  With  more  than  a  common  talent  for  coder- 
standing  principles,  he  has  no  originality  of  thought,  wbcfe 
compels  him  to  take  all  his  ideas  from  somebody;  and  no  pa%t: 
of  working  out  theory  in  practice,  which  compels  him  to  be 
always  in  somebody's  hands  as  respects  decision  and  action. ' 

The  carl  had  no  sons,  and  he  was  followed  as  4th  carl  by  ha 
nephew  Albert  Henry  George  (b.  1S51),  who  in  1904  becaae 
governor-general  of  Canada. 

GREY.  LADY  JANE  (1537-1554).  a  Udy  remarkable  ta 
less  for  her  accomplishments  than  for  her  misfortunes,  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Her  desce=: 
from  that  king  was  traced  through  a  line  of  females.  His 
second  daughter  Mary,  after  being  left  a  widow  by  Louis  Xll 
of  France,  married  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was 
a  favourite  with  her  brother  King  Henry  VIII.  Of  this  marriage 
came  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom.  Lady  Frances  Brando*, 
was  married  to  Henry  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset;  and  ther 
issue,  again,  consisted  of  daughters  only.  Lady  Jane,  the 
subject  of  this  article,  was  the  eldest  of  three  whom  the  marquess 
had  by  Lady  Frances.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  even  if  the  crews 
of  England  had  ever  fallen  into  the  female  line  of  descent  frwsa 
Henry  VII.,  she  could  not  have  put  in  a  rightful  claim  unless  the 
issue  of  his  elder  daughter,  Margaret,  had  become  ctttxt 
But  Margaret  had  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and.  tho^t 
her  descendant,  James  VI.,  was  ultimately  called  to  the  T»&A 
throne,  Henry  VIII.  had  placed  her  family  after  that  of  his  secoad 
sister  in  the  succession;  so  that,  failing  the  lawful  issue  of  Hrcry 
himself,  Lady  Jane  would,  according  to  this  arrangcxBsi. 
have  succeeded.  It  was  to  these  circumstances  that  she  owe* 
her  exceptional  position  in  history,  and  became  the  victim  of  aa 
ambition  which  was  not  her  own. 

She  was  born  at  her  father's  seat  named  Bradgate  in  Looser 
shire  about  the  year  1537.  Her  parents,  though  severe  dtsopba- 
arians,  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  care  upon  her  educaiino- 
and  she  herself  was  so  teachable  and  delighted  so  much  in  st»iy 
that  she  became  the  marvel  of  the  age  for  her  acquiremeacs. 
She  not  only  excelled  in  needlework  and  in  music,  both  vecal 
and  instrumental,  but  while  still  very  young  she  had  tharovghi? 
mastered  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian.  She  was  able  to 
speak  and  write  both  Greek  and  Latin  with  an  accuracy  thai 
satisfied  even  such  critics  as  Ascham  and  her  tutor  Dr  Ayhacr. 
afterwards  bishop  of  London.  She  also  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  at  least  three  Oriental  tongues,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Arabk. 
In  Ascham's  Schoolmaster  is  given  a  touching  account  of  th? 
devotion  with  which  she  pursued  her  studies  and  the  harshaev 
she  experienced  from  her  parents.  The  love  of  learning  was  bet 
solace;  in  reading  Demosthenes  and  Plato  she  found  a  refwgt 
from  domestic  unhappiness.  When  about  ten  yean  ohi  A: 
was  placed  for  a  time  in  the  household  of  Thomas,  Lord  Scysear. 
who,  having  obtained  her  wardship,  induced  her  parents  le  Wi 
her  stay  with  him,  even  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Owe* 
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Catherine  Parr,  by  promising  to  marry  her  to  his  nephew,  King 
Edward  VI.  Lord  Seymour,  however,  was  attainted  of  high 
ueason  and  beheaded  in  1540,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  made  some  overtures  to  the  marquess  of  Dorset  to 
marry  her  to  his  son  the  earl  of  Hertford.  These  projects, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  The  duke  of  Somerset  in  his  turn 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  beheaded  three  years  after  his  brother.  Meanwhile, 
the  dukedom  of  Suffolk,  having  become  extinct  by  the  deaths 
of  Charles  Brandon  and  his  two  sons,  the  title  was  conferred 
upon  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  Lady  Jane's  father.  Northumber- 
land, who  was  now  all-powerful,  fearing  a  great  reverse  of  fortune 
in  case  of  the  king's  death,  as  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline, 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  marriages  between  his 
family  and  those  of  other  powerful  noblemen,  especially  of  the 
new-made  duke  of  Suffolk.  His  three  eldest  sons  being  already 
married,  the  fourth,  who  was  named  Lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
was  accordingly  wedded  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  about  the  end  of 
May  1553.  The  match  received  the  full  approval  of  the  king, 
who  furnished  the  wedding  apparel  of  the  parties  by  royal 
warrant.  But  Edward's  state  of  health  warned  Northumberland 
that  he  must  lose  no  time  in  putting  the  rest  of  his  project  into 
execution.  He  persuaded  the  king  that  if  the  crown  should 
descend  to  his  sister  Mary  the  work  of  the  Reformation  would 
be  undone  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  would  be  in  danger. 
Besides,  both  Mary  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  had  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  separate  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  objections 
to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  did  not  require  to  be  pointed  out. 
Edward  was  easily  persuaded  to  break  through  his  father's  will 
and  make  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown  by  deed.  The  document 
was  witnessed  by  the  signatures  of  all  the  council  and  of  all  but 
one  of  the  judges;  but  those  of  the  latter  body  were  obtained 
only  with  difficulty  by  threats  and  intimidation. 

Edward  VI.  died  on  the  6th  July  1 553,  and  it  was  announced 
to  Lady  Jane  that  she  was  queen.  She  was  then  but  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  news  came  upon  her  as  a  most  unwelcome 
surprise,  and  for  some  time  she  resisted  all  persuasions  to  accept 
the  fatal  dignity;  but  at  length  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  her  father,  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband.  The  better 
to  mature  their  plans  the  cabal  had  kept  the  king's  death  secret 
for  some  days,  but  they  proclaimed  Queen  Jane  in  the  city  on 
the  10th.  The  people  received  the  announcement  with  manifest 
coldness,  and  a  vintner's  boy  was  even  so  bold  as  to  raise  a  cry 
for  Queen  Mary,  for  which  he  next  day  had  his  cars  nailed  to  the 
pillory  and  afterwards  cut  off.  Mary,  however,  had  received 
early  intimation  of  her  brother's  death,  and,  retiring  from 
Hunsdon  into  Norfolk,  gathered  round  her  the  nobility  and 
commons  of  those  parts.  Northumberland  was  despatched 
thither  with  an  army  to  oppose  her;  but  after  reaching  New- 
market he  complained  that  the  council  had  not  sent  him  forces 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  his  followers  began  to  desert.  News 
also  came  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  had  declared  for  Queen  Mary; 
and  as  most  of  the  council  themselves  were  only  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  wash  their  hands  of  rebellion,  they  procured  a 
meeting  at  Baynard's  Castle,  revoked  their  former  arts  as  done 
under  coercion,  and  caused  the  lord  mayor  to  proclaim  Queen 
Mary,  which  he  did  amid  the  shouts  of  the  citizens.  The  dulec  of 
Suffolk  was  obliged  to  tell  his  daughter  that  she  must  lay  aside 
her  royal  dignity  and  become  a  private  person  once  more.  She 
replied  that  she  relinquished  most  willingly  a  crown  that  she 
had  only  accepted  out  of  obedience  to  him  and  her  mother, 
and  her  nine  days'  reign  was  over. 

The  leading  actors'  in  the  conspiracy  were  now  called  to 
answer  for  their  deeds.  Northumberland  was  brought  up 
to  London  a  prisoner,  tried  and  sent  to  the  block,  along  with 
some  of  his  partisans.  The  duke  ol  Suffolk  and  Lady  Jane  were 
also  committed  to  the  Tower;  but  the  former,  by  the  influence 
of  his  duchess,  procured  a  pardon.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley  were  also  tried,  and  received  sentence 
of  death  for  treason.  This,  however,  was  not  immediately 
carried  out;  on  the  contrary,  the  queen  seems  to  have  wished 
to  spare  their  lives  and  mitigated  the  rigour  of  their  confinement. 


Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  general  dislike  of  the  queen's 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  soon  after 
raised  a  rebellion  in  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brothers 
took  part,  and  on  its  suppression  the  queen  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  unsafe  to  spare  the  lives  of  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband 
any  longer.  On  hearing  that  they  were  to  die,  Lady  Jane 
declined  a  parting  interview  with  her  husband  lest  it  should 
increase  their  pain,  and  prepared  to  meet  her  fate  with  Christian 
fortitude.  She  and  her  husband  were  executed  on  the  same  day, 
on  the  12th  of  February  1554.  her  husband  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
herself  within  the  Tower  an  hour  afterwards,  amidst  universal 
sympathy  and  compassion. 

See  Ascham's  Schoolmaster;  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation; 
Howard's  Lady  Jane  Grey;  Nicolas'*  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey;  Tytler's  England  under  Eckeard  VI.  and  Uary;  The  Chronicles 
of  Queen  Jane,  ed.  I.  G.  NichoU;  Tht  Accession  of  Queen  Mary 
(Guara*1^  narrative),  ed.  R.  Garnctt  (1893);  Foxc's  Acts  and 

GREY  DB  WILTON  and  Grey  de  Rvthyn.  The  first  Baron 
Grey  dc  Wilton  was  Reginald  dc  Grey,  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  in  1 205  and  who  died  in  1308.  Reginald's 
son  John,  the  2nd  baron  (1 268-1323),  was  one  of  the  lords 
ordainers  in  1310  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  English  politics 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  later  barons  Grey  dc  Wilton 
were  descended  from  John's  eldest  son  Henry  (d.  1342),  while  a 
younger  son  Roger  (d.  1353)  was  the  ancestor  of  the  barons 
Grey  dc  Ruthyn. 

William,  13TH  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  (d.  1561),  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Richard,  about 
1520,  won  great  fame  as  a  soldier  by  hb  conduct  in  France 
during  the  concluding  years  of  Henry  VHI.'s  reign,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  English  army  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547.  He  was  then  employed  on  the  Scottish  marches 
and  in  Scotland,  and  in  1540  he  rendered  good  service  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  the  west  of  England; 
in  1551  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  friend  of  the  fallen  protector, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  he  was  concerned  in  the  attempt  made 
by  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  to  place  Lady  Jane 
Grey  on  the  English  throne  in  1553.  However,  he  was  pardoned 
by  Queen  Mary  and  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Guines. 
Although  indifferently  supported  he  defended  the  town  with 
groat  gallantry,  but  in  January  1558  he  was  forced  to  surrender 
and  for  some  time  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  France.  Under 
Elizabeth,  Grey  was  again  employed  on  the  Scottish  border, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  the  pertinacious  but  unavailing 
attempt  to  capture  Lcith  in  May  1560.  He  died  at  Chcshunt 
in  Hertfordshire  on  the  Mth/j^lhof  December  1562. 

He  was  described  by  William  Cecil  as  "  a  noble,  valiant,  painful 
and  careful  gentleman,"  and  his  son  ami  successor,  Arthur,  wrote 
A  Commentary  of  the  Sertkes  and  Charts  of  William,  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  K.G.  This  has  been  edited  by  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey  Egcrton 
for  the  Camden  Society  (1847). 

Grey's  elder  son  Arthur,  14171  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  (1536- 
1503),  was  during  early  life  with  his  father  in  France  and  in 
Scotland;  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  and  helped  to 
defend  Guines  and  to  assault  Lcith.  In  July  1580  he  was 
appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  after  an  initial  defeat  in 
Wicklow  was  successful  in  reducing  many  of  the  rebels  to  a 
temporary  submission.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event 
during  his  tenure  of  this  office  was  the  massacre  of  600  Italians 
and  Spaniards  at  Smcrwick  in  November  1580,  an  action  for 
which  he  was  responsible.  Having  incurred  a  heavy  burden  of 
debt  Grey  frequently  implored  the  queen  to  recall  him,  and  in 
August  1 582  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  England  (see  E. 
Spenser,  View  oj  the  State  0/  Ireland,  edited  by  H.  Morlcy,  »8oo, 
and  R.  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  vol.  Hi.,  1800).  While 
in  Ireland  Grey  was  served  as  secretary  by  Edmund  Spenser, 
and  in  book  v.  of  the  Faerie  Qutene  the  poet  represents  his 
patron  as  a  knight  of  very  noble  qualities  named  Artegall.  As 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  tried  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Grey 
defended  the  action  of  Elizabeth's  secretary,  William  Davison, 
with  regard  to  lliis  matter,  and  he  took  part  in  the  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  England  against  the  Spaniards  in  1588.  His 
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account  of  the  defence  of  Gulnes  was  used  by  Hotinshed  in  bis 

Ckronidcs. 

When  he  died  on  the  14th  of  October  1593  he  was  succeeded 
as  15th  baron  by  his  son  Thomas  (d.  1614),  who  while  serving  in 
Ireland  incurred  the  enmity  of  Robert  Dcvcreux,  carl  of  Essex, 
and  of  Henry  Wriothcslcy,  earl  of  Southampton;  and  after 
fighting  against  Spain  in  the  Netherlands  he  was  a  member  of 
the  court  which  sentenced  these  two  noblemen  to  death  in  1601. 
On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  arrested  for  his  share  in  the 
"  Bye  "  plot,  an  attempt  made  by  William  Watson  and  others 
to  seize  the  king.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the 
sentence  was  not  carried  out  and  he  remained  in  prison  until  his 
death  on  the  9th  of  July  1614.  He  displayed  both  ability  and 
courage  at  his  trial,  remarking  after  sentence  had  been  passed, 
"  the  house  of  Wilton  hath  spent  many  lives  in  their  prince's 
service  and  Grey  cannot  beg  his."  Like  his  father  Grey  was  a 
strong  Puritan.  He  left  no  children  and  his  barony  became 
extinct. 

In  1784  Sir  Thomas  Egcrton.  Bart.,  a  descendant  in  the  female 
line  of  the  14th  baron,  was  created  Raron  Grey  de  Wilton.  He  died 
without  sons  in  September  1H14.  when  hi*  barony  became  extinct; 
but  the  title*  of  Viscount  Grey  rlc  Wilton  and  carl  of  Wilton,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  1801,  passed  to  Thomas  Grosvenor 
( 1  799- 1  882  1.  the  second  son  of  his  daughter  Eleanor  (d.  1646),  and 
her  husband  Robert  Grosvenor,  1st  marquess  of  Westminster. 
Thomas  took  the  name  of  Egcrton  and  his  descendants  still  hold  the 
titles. 

Roof r  Grey,  ist  Baron  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  a  baron  in  1.524,  saw  much  service  as  a 
soldier  before  his  death  on  the  6th  of  March  1353.  The  second 
baron  was  his  son  Reginald,  whose  son  Reginald  (r.  1362-1440) 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  his  father's  death  in  July  1388.  In 
1410  after  a  long  dispute  the  younger  Reginald  won  the  right  to 
bear  the  arms  of  the  Hastings  family.  He  enjoyed  the  favour 
both  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  his  chief  military  exploits 
were  against  the  Welsh,  who  took  him  prisoner  in  1402  and  only 
released  him  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  Grey  was  a 
member  of  the  council  which  governed  England  during  the 
absence  of  Henry  V.  in  France  in  1415;  he  fought  in  the  French 
wars  in  1420  and  1421  and  died  on  the  30th  of  September  1440. 
His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Grey,  K.G.  (d.  1430).  who  predeceased 
his  father,  fought  at  Agincourt  and  was  deputy  of  Ireland  in  1427. 
He  was  the  father  of  Fduund  Grey  (d.  14S9),  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  Lord  Grcydc  Ruthynin  1440  and  was  created 
eail  of  Kent  in  1465. 

One  of  Reginald  Grey's  younger  tons,  Edward  (1415-1457K 
succeeded  his  maternal  grandfather  as  Baron  Ferrers  of  Groby  in 
1445.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Stamford  and  also  of  the 
Greys,  marquesses  of  Dorset  and  dukes  of  Suffolk. 

The  barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthyn  was  merged  in  the  earldom  of 
Kent  until  the  death  of  Henry,  the  8th  carl,  in  November  1639. 
It  then  devolved  upon  Kent's  nephew  Charles  Longueville  (1612- 
1643),  through  whose  daughter  Susan  (d.  1676)  it  came  to  the  family 
of  »  elverton,  who  were  earl*  of  Sussex  from  171710  1799.  The  next 
holder  was  Henry  Edward  Gould  (1780-1810).  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Yclverton,  earl  of  Sussex;  and  through  Gould's  daughter  Barbara, 
marchioness  of  Hastings  (d.  1858),  it  passed  to  the  last  marquess  of 
Hastings  ion  whose  death  in  1868  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance,  this 
being  terminated  in  18*5  in  favour  of  Hastings's  sister  Ben  ha 

£1887),  the  wife  of  Augustus  Wykeham  Clifton.    Their  son, 
wdon  George  Grey  Clifton  (b.  1858),  succeeded  his  mot  her  as  24th 
holder  of  the  barony. 

GREYMOUTH,  a  seaport  of  New  Zealand,  the  principal  port 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  Island,  in  Grey  county.  Pop.  (1006) 
4569.  It  stands  on  the  small  estuary  of  the  Grey  or  Mawhera 
river,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  railway  communication  with 
Hokitika,  Reef  ton,  ItC,  while  the  construction  of  a  line  to  connect 
with  Christchurch  and  Nelson  was  begun  in  1887.  The  district 
is  both  auriferous  and  coal-bearing.  Gold  dredging  is  a  rich 
industry,  and  the  coal  mines  have  attendant  industries  in  coke, 
bricks  and  fire-clay.  The  timber  trade  is  also  well  developed. 
The  neighbouring  scenery  is  picturesque,  especially  among  the 
bills  surrounding  Lake  Brunner  (1  5  m.  S.E  ). 

GREYTOWN  (San  Ji<an  del  Norte),  the  principal  seaport  on 
the  Caribbean  coast  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  extreme  south  eastern 
corner  of  the  republic,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  northern  channel 
of  the  San  Juan  river  delta.  Pop.  (1005)  about  2500.    The  town 


occupies  the  seaward  side  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  formed  by  the 
windings  of  the  river.  Most  of  its  houses  are  raised  oa  piles 
2  or  3  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  neighbourhood  is  unheahb/ 
and  unsuited  for  agriculture,  so  that  almost  all  food -stuffs  ire*-, 
be  imported,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  high.  Grc>tow»  hi> 
suffered  severely  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  its< 
harbour.  Between  183a  and  1848  Point  Arenas,  the 
end  of  the  peninsula,  was  enlarged  by  a  sandbank  m< 
1  m.  long;  between  1850  and  187s  the  depth  of  water  over  :kr 
bar  decreased  from  about  25  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  the  entrance  chance 
which  had  been  nearly  Jm.  wide,  w  as  almost  closed.  Subset; «*' 
attempts  to  improve  the  harbour  by  dredging  and  biuku*4 
jetties  have  only  had  partial  success;  but  Grcytown  rcaais 
the  headquarters  of  Nicaraguan  commerce  with  Europe  -uvi 
eastern  America.  The  village  called  America.  1  m_  N.,  ras 
built  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  proposed  interoceank  can*; 

The  harbour  of  San  J  uan,  discovered  by  Columbus,  was 
brought  into  further  notice  by  Captain  Diego  Machuca.  »bc  r 
1529  sailed  down  the,  river  from  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  date  <rt 
the  first  Spanish  settlement  on  the  spot  is  not  known,  but  in  lit 
17th  century  there  were  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  rrtr: 
In  1796  San  Juan  was  made  a  port  of  entry  by  royal  charter 
and  new  defences  were  erected  in  1821.  In  virtue  of  the  prv 
tectorate  claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  the  Mosquito  Coast 
(g.v.),  the  Mosquito  Indians,  aided  by  a  British  force,  seued  tir 
town  in  1848  and  occupied  it  until  1S60,  when  Great  Bnuzr 
ceded  its  protectorate  to  Nicaragua  by  the  treaty  of  Managua. 
This  treaty  secured  religious  liberty  and  trial  by  jury  for  aE 
civil  and  criminal  charges  in  Grcytown;  its 
declared  the  |>ort  free,  but  W3S  never  enforced. 

GREYWACKE.  or  Grauwacke  (a  German 
a  grey  earthy  rock),  the 

used  by  English  geologists  than  at  the  present  day,  for  1 
highly  composite,  gritty  rocks  belonging  to  the  Palaecrs: 
systems.  They  correspond  to  the  sandstones,  grits  and  tar 
conglomerates  of  the  later  periods.  Greywackcs  are  ook-'t 
grey,  brown,  yellow  or  black,  dull-coloured,  sandy  rocki  wkii 
may  occur  in  thick  or  thin  beds  along  with  slates,  Iimesiaaes.  4c . 
and  are  abundant  in  Wales,  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  Lair 
district  of  England.  They  contain  a  very  great  variety  a 
minerals,  of  which  the  principal  are  quartz,  orthoclasc  it' 
plagioclase,  calcitc,  iron  oxides  and  graphitic  carU»earevci 
matters,  together  with  (in  the  coarser  kinds)  fragment*  oi  sacs 
rocks  as  felsite,  chert,  slate,  gneiss,  various  schists,  quarts:* 
Among  other  minerals  found  in  them  are  biotite  ml  ciJor.ie 
tourmaline,  cpidote,  apatite,  garnet,  hornblende  and  aap- 
sphene,  pyrites.  The  cementing  material  may  be 
argillaceous,  and  is  sometimes  calcareous.  As  a  rule  | 
arc  not  fossilifcrous,  but  organic  remains  may  be 
the  finer  beds  associated  with  them.  Their  component  paruco 
are  usually  not  much  rounded  by  attrition,  and  the  rock;  hi**: 
often  been  considerably  indurated  by  pressure  and  raiseri 
changes,  such  as  the  introduction  of  interstitial  silica.  In  sec: 
districts  the  greywackcs  are  cleaved,  but  they  show  phcaocx?i 
of  this  kind  much  less  perfectly  than  the  slates.  Although  the 
group  is  so  diverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterixe  raiscrs- 
logically,  it  has  a  well-established  place  in  pctrcET*pfc*il 
classifications,  because  these  peculiar  composite  arcsa^m.'1 
deposits  are  very  frequent  among  Silurian  and  Cambriaa  rocki 
and  rarely  occur  in  Secondary  or  Tertiary  systems.  They 
essential  features  arc  their  gritty  character  and  their  coffl-frfi 
composition.  By  increasing  mctamorpbism  grey  wacko  it 
qucntly  pass  into  mica-schists,  chloritic  schists  and  sediracru.- 
gncisses.  lj  S  F 

GRIBEAUVAL,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DE  (1715-17801  Frttt* 
artillery  general,  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  of  Austens  a*d 
born  there  on  the  15th  of  September  171s-  He  entered  it* 
French  royal  artillery  in  1732  as  a  volunteer,  and  becaar  as 
officer. in  1735.  For  nearly  twenty  years  regimental  duty  *r--' 
scientific  work  occupied  him,  and  in  1752  he  became  captaia  «" « 
company  of  miners.  A  few  years  later  be  was  employed  »e  1 
in  Prussia.    In  1757,  being  then  a  lie-atea**'. 
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colonel,  he  was  lent  to  the  Austrian  army  on  the  outbreak  ol  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  served  as  a  general  officer  of  artillery. 
The  siege  of  Glati  and  the  defence  of  Schweidnitz  were  his 
principal  exploits.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa  rewarded  him 
(or  his  work  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  and  the 
cross  of  the  Maria  Theresa  order.  On  bis  return  to  France  he 
was  made  morttkal  de  camp,  in  1764  inspector  of  artillery,  and 
io  1765  lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  ihc  order  of  St 
Louis.  For  some  years  after  this  he  was  in  disfavour  at  court, 
and  he  became  first  inspector  of  artillery  only  in  1776,  in  which 
year  also  he  received  I  he  grand  cross  of  the  St  Louis  order.  He 
wis  now  able  to  carry  out  the  reforms  in  the  artillery  arm  which 
ire  bis  chief  title  to  fame.  See  Abtilliiby;  and  for  full  details 
Cribeauval's  own  Tabic  des  constructions  der  phncipaux  atlirails 
it  f  artiilerie  .  .  .dtM.de  Gribeautal,  and  the  rcgltment  for  the 
French  artillery  issued  in  1776.    He  died  in  1789. 

See  Puyscgur  in  Journal  it  Paris,  supplement  of  the  8th  of  July 
1789:  Chevalier  dc  Passac,  Pricit  sur  M.  at  Crib?  a  aval  (Paris,  1816) ; 
YcvrtDes,  Gribeauval  (Paris,  1889).  and  Iknncbcrt,  Crihcauval, 
Iteitenant-gtntrat  dts  armies  du  roy  (Paris,  1896). 

GRIBOYEDOV.  ALEXANDER  SERGUEEVICH  (t79S-i8»9), 
Russian  dramatic  author,  was  born  in  179s  at  Moscow,  where 
cr  studied  at  the  university  from  iStoto  1S12.  He  then  obtained 
a  commission  in  a  hussar  regiment,  but  resigned  it  in  1816. 
Next  year  he  entered  the  civil  service,  and  in  181S  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Russian  legation  in  Persia,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to*  Georgia.  He  had  commenced  writing  early,  and 
had  produced  on  the  stage  at  St  Petersburg  in  1816  a  comedy 
to  verse,  translated  from  the  French,  called  The  Young  Spouses, 
which  was  followed  by  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind.  But 
neither  these  nor  the  essays  and  verses  which  he  wrote  would 
have  been  long  remembered  but  for  the  immense  success  gained 
by  his  comedy  in  verse,  Cott  ol  uma,  or  "  Misfortune  from 
Intelligence  "  (Eng.  trans,  by  N.  Bcnardaky,  1857).  A  satire 
upon  Russian  society,  or,  as  a  high  official  styled  it,  "A  pasquin- 
ade on  Moscow,"  its  plot  is  slight,  its  merits  consisting  in  its 
accurate  representation  of  certain  social  and  official  types- 
such  as  Famousoff,  the  lover  of  old  abuses,  the  hater  of  reforms; 
his  secretary,  Molchanin,  servile  fawner  upon  all  in  office;  the 
aristocratic  young  liberal  and  Anglomaniac,  Repeliloff;  con- 
trasted with  whom  is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  Tchalsky,  the  ironical 
satirist,  just  returned  from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  exposes  and 
ridicules  the  weaknesses  of  the  rest,  his  words  echoing  that  outcry 
of  the  young  generation  of  1820  which  reached  its  climax  in  the 
military  insurrection  of  1825,  and  was  then  sternly  silenced  by 
Nicholas.  Griboycdov  spent  the  summer  of  i8ij  in  Russia, 
completed  his  play  and  took  it  to  St  Petersburg.  There  it  was 
rejected  by  the  censorship.  Many  copies  were  made  and  privately 
circulated,  but  Griboycdov  never  saw  it  published.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  1833,  four  years  after  his  death.  Only 
once  did  he  sec  it  on  the  stage,  when  it  was  acted  by  the  officers 
of  tbegarrisonat  Erivan.  Soured  by  disappointment  hcrcturncd 
to  Georgia,  made  himself  useful  by  his  linguistic  knowledge  to 
his  relative  Count  Paskicvitch-Erivansky  during  a  campaign 
against  Persia,  and  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  with  the  treaty 
of  1828.  Brilliantly  received  there,  he  thought  of  devoting 
himsetf  to  literature,  and  commenced  a  romantic  drama,  A 
Georgian  Might.  But  he  was  suddenly  sent  to  Persia  as  minister- 
plenipotentiary.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Teheran  a  tumult 
arose,  caused  by  the  anger  of  the  populace  against  some  Georgian 
and  Armenian  captives— Russian  subjects — who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Russian  embassy.  It  wasstortned,  Grilioycdov  was 
killed  (February  n,  1829),  and  his  body  was  for  three  days  so 
ill-treated  by  the  mob  that  it  was  at  last  recognized  only  by  an 
old  scar  on  the  band,  due  to  a  wound  received  in  a  duct.  It  was 
taken  to  Tiflis,  and  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St  David.  There 
a  momumcnt  was  erected  lo  his  memory  by  his  widow,  to  whom 
be  had  been  but  a  few  months  married. 

GRIEG.  EDVARD  HAGER UP  (1843-1007),  Norwegian  musical 
composer,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  June  1843  in  Bergen,  where 
hu  father.  Alexander  Grelg  (sic),  was  English  consul.  The  Greig 
family  were  of  Scottish  origin,  but  the  composer's  grandfather, 
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a  supporter  of  the  Pretender,  left  his  home  at  Aberdeen  after 
Charles  Edward's  defeat  at  Culloden,  and  went  to  Bergen,  where 
he  carried  on  business.  The  composer's  mother ,  Cosine  Hagcrup, 
belonged  lo  a  pure  Norwegian  peasant  family;  and  it  is  from 
the  mother  rather  than  from  the  father  that  Edvard  Grieg 
derived  his  musical  talent.  She  had  been  educated  as  a  pianist 
and  began  to  give  her  son  lessons  on  the  pianoforte  when  he  was 
six  years  of  age.  His  first  composition,"  Variat  ions  on  a  German 
melody,"  was  written  at  the  age  of  nine.  A  summer  holiday  in 
Norway  wit  h  his  father  in  1858  seems  to  have  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  child's  musical  imagination,  which  was  easily 
kindled  at  the  sight  of  mountain  and  fjord.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  at  the  recommendation  of  Ole  Bull,  young  Grieg 
entered  the  Leipzig  Conscrvatorium,  where  he  passed,  like  all 
his  contemporaries,  under  the  influence  of  the  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann  school  of  romantics.  But  the  curriculum  of  academic 
study  was  loo  narrow  for  him.  He  dreamed  half  his  time  away 
and  overworked  during  the  other  half.  In  1862  he  completed 
his  Leipzig  studies,  and  appeared  as  pianist  and  composer 
before  his  fellow-citizens  of  Bergen.  In  1863  he  studied  in 
Copenhagen  for  a  short  time  with  Cade  and  Emil  Hartmann, 
both  composers  representing  a  sentimental  strain  of  Scandinavian 
temperament,  from  which  Grieg  emancipated  himself  in  favour 
of  the  harder  inspiration  of  Richard  Nordraak.  "  The  scales 
fell  from  my  eyes,"  says  Grieg  of  his  acquaintance  with  Nordraak. 
"  For  the  first  time  I  learned  through  him  to  know  the  northern 
folk  tunes  and  my  own  nature.  We  made  a  pact  to  combat  the 
effeminate  Gadc-Mcndclssohn  mixture  of  Scandinavism,  and 
boldly  entered  upon  the  new  path  along  which  the  nolthcrn 
school  at  present  pursues  its  course."  Grieg  now  made  a  kind  of 
crusade  in  favour  of  national  music.  In  the  winter  of  1864- 
1865  he  founded  the  Copenhagen  concert-society  Euterpe, 
which  was  intended  to  produce  the  works  of  young  Norwegian 
composers.  During  the  winters  of  186s- 1866  and  1869-1870 
Grieg  was  in  Rome.  In  the  autumn  of  1866  he  settled  in 
Christiania,  where  from  1867  till  1880  he  conducted  a  musical 
union.  From  1880  to  t882  he  directed  the  concerts  of  the 
Harmonic  Society  in  Bergen.  In  1872  the  Royal  Musical 
Academy  of  Sweden  made  Grieg  a  member;  in  1874  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  granted  him  an  annual  stipend  of  1600 
kronen.  He  had  already  been  decorated  with  the  Olaf  order  in 
1873.  In  1888  he  played  his  pianoforte  concerto  and  conducted 
his  "  two  melodies  for  strings  "  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
London,  and  visited  England  again  in  1891,  1894  and  1896, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge 
in  1894.    He  died  at  Bergen  on  the  4th  of  September  1907. 

As  a  composer  Grieg's  distinguishing  quality  is  lyrical. 
Whether  his  orchestral  works  or  his  songs  or  his  best  pianoforte 
works  arc  submitted  lo  examination,  it  is  almost  always  the  note 
of  song  that  tells.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  music  lo  Ibsen's  Peer 
Gynl,  or  in  the  suite  for  stringed  orchestra,  ^iis  Holbergi  Zrit, 
this  characteristic  is  combined  with  a  strong  power  for  raising 
pictures  in  ihe  listener's  mind,  and  the  romantic  "  programme  " 
tendency  in  Grieg's  music  becomes  clearer  the  farther  writers 
like  Richard  Strauss  carry  this  movement.  Grieg's  songs  may 
be  said  to  be  generally  the  more  spontaneous  ihc  more  closely 
they  conform  lo  ihc  simple  model  of  the  Volkslied;  yet  the 
much  sung  "  Ich  liebe  dich  "  is  a  song  of  a  different  kind,  which 
has  hardly  ever  been  surpassed  for  the  perfection  with  which  it 
depicts  a  strong  momentary  emotion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe 
greater  merits  lo  songs  of  Grieg  even  so  characteristic  as  "  Sol- 
vejg's  Lied  "  and  "  Ein  Sthwan."  The  pianoforte  concerto  is 
brilliant  and  spontaneous;  il  has  been  performed  by  most 
pianists  of  the  first  rank,  but  its  essential  qualities  and  the  pure 
nationality  of  its  themes  have  been  brought  out  to  their  perfec- 
tion by  one  player  only— the  Norwegian  pianist  Knudscn.  The 
first  and  second  of  Grieg's  violin  sonatas  arc  agreeable,  so  free 
and  artless  is  the  flow  of  their  melody.  In  bis  numerous  piano 
pieces  and  in  those  of  his  songs  which  are  devoid  of  a  definitely 
national  inspiration  the  impression  made  is  less  permanent. 
Bulow  called  Grieg  the  *'  Chopin  of  the  North."  The  phrase 
is  an  exaggeration  rather  than  an  expression  of  the  truth,  for 
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the  range  of  ihe  appeal  in  Chopin  is  far  wider,  nor  has  ihe  national 
:  inaugurated  by  Grieg  shown  promis*  of  great  dcvelop- 
Hc  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  oi  a  musical 
mission  whic  h  has  been  perfectly  carried  out  by 
Sec  La  Mara.  Ednxrd  Grut  (Leipzig.  1898), 

GRIESBACH,  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1745-1811).  German  biblical 
critic,  was  born  at  liutzbach,a  small  town  of  I  {esse- Darmstadt, 
where  his  father,  Konrad  (Caspar  (1705-1777).  was  pastor,  on 
the  4th  of  January  1 74s.  He  was  educated  at  Frankforl-on-lhc- 
Main,  and  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Leipzig  and  Halle, 
where  he  became  one  of  J.  S.  Sender's  most  ardent  disciples. 
It  was  Semlcr  who  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  close  of  his 
undergraduate  career  he  undertook  a  literary  tour  through 
Germany,  Holland,  France  and  England.  On  his  return  to 
Halle,  he  acted  for  some  time  as  Prhiildozcnl,  but  in  1773  was 
appointed  to  a  professorial  chair;  in  1775  he  was  translated  to 
Jena,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  (though  he  received  calls 
to  other  universities).  He  died  on  the  24th  of  March  tSii. 
Gricsbaclvs  fame  rests  upon  his  work  in  New  Testament  criticism, 
in  which  he  inaugurated  a  new  epoch. 

His  critical  edition  of  the  New  lYstamcnt  first  appeared  at  Hallr, 
in  three  volume*,  in  1 774- 1 775.  The  first  volume  contained  the  first 
three  Gospels,  synoptically  arranged;  the  second,  the  Epistles  ami 
the  book  ol  Revelation.  All  the  historical  books  were  reprint  id 
in  one  volume  in  1777,  the  synoptical  arrangement  ol  the  Gosptls 
having  lieen  abandoned  as  inconvenient.  Of  the  second  edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1 706 and  the  se-corxl  in  1806  (Halle  and  London).  Of  a  third  edition, 
edited  by  David  Schulz.  only  the  first  volume,  containing  the  four 
Gospels,  appeared  (18*7). 

For  the  construction  of  his  critical  text  Griesbach  took  as  his  basis 
the  Elzevir  edition.  Where  he  diflered  Irorn  it  he  placed  the  Elzevir 
reading  on  the  inner  margin  along  with  other  readings  he  thought 
worthy  of  special  consideration  (these  last,  however,  being  printed 
in  smaller  type)-  To  all  the  readings  on  this  margin  he  attached 
special  marks  indicating  the  precise  degree  of  probability  in  his 
opinion  attaching  to  each.  In  weighing  these  probabilities  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  particular  theory  which  in  its  trading  features  he  had 
derived  from  J.  A.  Bengel  and  I.  S.  Sender,  dividing  all  the  MSS. 
into  three  main  groups— the  Alexandrian,  the  Western  and  the 
Byzantine  (see  BiULt :  NtW  Testament,  •'Textual  Criticism"). 
A  reading  supported  by  only  one  recension  he  considered  as  having 
only  one  witness  in  its  favour;  those  readings  which  were  supported 
by  all  the  three  recensions,  or  even  by  two  of  them,  especially  if 
these  two  were  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Western,  he  unhesitatingly 
accented  as  genuine.  Only  when  each  of  the  three  recensions  gives 
a  different  reading  does  he  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  on  other 
grounds.  See  his  Symt-olje  rntuae  ad  tuppUndes  el  tomgendas 
variorum  ST.  tet'.wnum  iMtctwmei  (Halle,  1785,  1793),  and  his 
Commtntanut  tritkus  in  lextum  Graetum  ST.,  which  extends  to 
the  end  of  Mark,  and  discusses  the  more  important  various  readings 
with  great  cart  and  thoroughness  (Jena,  1704  fl).  Among  the  other 
works  of  Griesbach  (which  are  comparatively  unimportant)  may  be 
mentioned  his  university  thesis  Or  todui'ms  qualuor  ewinttltilarum 
Ontenmnis  (Halle,  1771)  and  a  work  upon  systematic  theology 
(AnUttuni  tttr  Kennlniss  dtr  popuUirm  Pormatit.  Jena.  1 779). 
His  OpuscuLi.  consisting  chiefly  of  university  "  Programs"  and 
addre-sses.  were  edited  by  Gabler  (2  vols  .  Jena,  1824). 

See  the  article  in  Rcrzog-Hauck,  RralentyUcfvdie,  and  the 
All^mnnt  dculuhe  Biographic 

GRIESBACH,  a  watering-place  in  the  grand  ducby  of  Baden, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bench,  1  550  ft.  above  the  sea,  6  ro.  W.  from 
Freuelenstadl  in  Wurttcmbcrg.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  saline 
chalybeate  waters  (twelve  springs),  which  arc  specific  in  cases 
of  anaemia,  feminine  disorders  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  were  used  in  the  16th  century.  The  annual  number 
of  visitors  is  nearly  jooo.  Fop  (itjoo)  8e».  From  16(15  to  1805 
Griesbach  was  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Strassburp; 

S.t  Habcrer.  Die  Rcmkbader  Peter  Uhai  mmd  Grua 
1866). 

GRIPPE  (French  for  "claw"),  an  architectural  term  for  the 
spur,  an  ornament  carved  at  the  angle  of  the  square  base  of 

columns. 

GBIFFENPELDT.  PEDER.  Count  [Pedtr  Schumacher)  (1635- 
i6e>c;),  Danish  statesman,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  on  the  ?4th 
of  August  1635,  of  a  wealthy  trading  family  connected  with  the 
leading  civic,  clerical  and  learned  circles  in  the  Dani-.h  capital. 
His  tutor,  Jens  Vordc,  who  prepared  him  in  his  eleventh  year 
lor  the  university,  praises  his  extraordinary  gilts,  his  mastery 
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of  the  classical  languages  and  his  almost  disquieting 
The  brilliant  way  in  which  he  sustained  his  preliminary  « 
lion  won  him  the  friendship  of  the  examiner.  Bishop  Juper 
Brokman.  at  whose  palace  he  first  met  Frederick  III  The  k«« 
was st ruck  with  the  lad's  bright  grey  eyes  and  pleasant  huaoraa 
face;  and  Brokman,  proud  of  his  pupil,  made  him  translate  a 
chapter  from  a  Hebrew  Bible  first  into  Latin  and  then  igio 
Danish,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  scholarly  monarch-  In  1654 
young  Schumacher  went  abroad  for  eight  years,  to  complete 
his  education.  From  Germany  he  proceeded  to  the  NetnerUtxb. 
staying  at  Leiden.  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  and  passing  in  165! 
to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  be  lived  three  years.  TV 
epoch-making  events  which  occurred  in  England,  while  he  »ai 
at  Oxford  profoundly  interested  him,  and  coinciding  with  the 
Revolution  in  Denmark,  w  hich  threw  open  a  career  to  the  trade  k 
classes,  convinced  him  that  his  proper  sphere  was  politics,  la 
the  autumn  of  1660  Schumacher  visited  Paris,  shortly  after 
Mazarin's  death,  when  the  young  Louis  XIV.  first  seized  the 
reins  of  power.  Schumacher  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  by  the  administrative  superiority  of  a  < 
ised  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  monarch  who  kse« 
his  own  mind;  and,  in  politics,  as  in  manners,  France  ever 
afterwards  was  his  model.  The  last  year  of  his  travel  »u 
spent  in  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Castilian  language  and  literature.  His  travels,  however  il  they 
enriched  his  mind,  relaxed  his  character, 
easy  morals  as  well  as  exquisite  manners. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  in  1662,  Schumacher  hmd  the 
monarchy  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy,  and  eager 
to  buy  the  services  of  every  man  of  the  middle  classes  wbc  had 
superior  talents  to  offer.  Determined  to  make  his  way  in  this 
"  new  Promised  Land,"  the  young  adventurer  com  nerd  to 
secure  the  protection  of  KristofTcr  Gabel,  the  king's  confdact, 
and  in  1663  was  appointed  the  royal  librarian  A  remirtc 
friendship  with  the  king's  bastard.  Count  Ulrk  Frtienck 
Gyldcnlovc,  consolidated  his  position.  In  1665  Schumacher 
obtained  his  first  poUtical  post  as  the  king's  secretary  .  an-I  the 
same  year  composed  the  memorable  Kamgtlot  (see  Demihl 
History).  He  was  now  a  personage  at  court,  where  be  we*  *1 
hearts  by  his  amiability  and  gaiety;  and  in  political  ratten 
also  his  influence  was  beginning  to  be  fell. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  (February  olh,  itSroi 
Schumacher  was  the  most  trusted  of  all  the  royal  counsellors 
He  alone  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  new  throne  of  «»lrj 
ivory  embellished  with  three  silver  Ufe-size  lions,  and  of  the  new 
regalia,  both  of  which  treasures  he  had.  by  the  king's  conveaml 
concealed  in  a  vault  beneath  the  royal  castle.  Frederick  ni 
had  also  confided  to  him  a  sealed  packet  containing  the  K^r-"- 
which  was  to  be  delivered  to  his  successor  alone.  ScbaKacher 
had  been  recommended  to  his  son  by  Frederick  III.  on  hrs  denh- 
bcd.  "Make  him  a  great  man,  but  doit  slowly  !"said  FrerJrrsct. 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  characters  of  his  son  and  oi  fca 
minister.  Christian  V.  was,  moreover,  deeply  impressed  by  tht 
confidence  which  his  father  had  ever  shown  to  Schumacher  - 
When,  on  the  glh  of  February  1670,  Schumacher  delivered 
the  Konreiot  to  Christian  V  ,  the  king  bade  all  those  about  fcs 
withdraw,  and  after  being  closeted  a  good  hour  with  Schumacher, 
appointed  him  his  "  Obergeheimcsekreter."  His  protnotjes 
was  now  almost  disquietingly  rapid.  In  May  1670  he  ireenrcd 
the  titles  of  excellency  and  privy  councillor;  in  July  oi  the  sane 
year  he  was  ennobled  under  the  name  of  GnfienfeWt.  1 
his  title  from  the  gold  griffin  with  outspread 
mounted  his  escutcheon;  in  November  1673  he  was  eresied  1 
count,  a  knight  of  the  Elephant  and,  finally,  imperial  chanceav* 
In  the  course  ol  the  next  few  months  he  gathered  into  hts  bases 
every  branch  of  the  government:  he  had  reached  the  ipc^rt 
of  his  short-lived  greatness. 

But  if  his  offices  were  manifold,  so  also  were  his  tatesa 
Seldom  has  any  man  united  so  many  and  such  various  gilts  ia 
his  own  person  and  carried  them  so  easily— a  playful  wit.  a 
vivid  imagination,  oratorical  and  literary  1  " 
all,  a  profound  knowledge  of  1 
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of  every  class  and  rank,  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  citizen. 
He  had  captivated  the  accomplished  Frederick  III.  by  his 
hterary  graces  and  ingenious  speculations;  be  won  the  obtuse 
and  ignorant  Christian  V.  by  saving  him  trouble,  by  acting  and 
thinking  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  making  him  believe 
that  he  was  thinking  and  acting  for  himself.  Moreover,  his 
commanding  qualities  were  coupled  with  an  organising  talent 
which  nude  itself  felt  in  every  department  of  the  state,  and 
with  a  marvellous  adaptability  which  made  him  an-  ideal 
diplomatist. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1671  the  dignities  of  count  and  baron 
were  introduced  into  Denmark  "  to  give  lustre  to  the  court  "; 
a  few  months  later  the  order  of  the  Dancbrog  was  instituted  as  a 
fre»h  means  of  winning  adherents  by  marks  of  favour.  Griffen- 
feldt  was  the  originator  of  these  new  institutions.  To  him 
monarchy  was  the  ideal  form  of  government.  But  he  had  also 
a  political  object.  The  aristocracy  of  birth,  despite  its  reverses, 
still  remained  the  elite  of  society;  and  Griffcnfcldt,  the  son  of 
a  burgess  as  well  as  the  protagonist  of  monarchy,  was  its  most 
determined  enemy.  The  new  baronies  and  countships,  owing 
their  existence  entirely  to  the  crown,  introduced  a  strong  solvent 
into  aristocratic  circles.  Griffcnfcldt  saw  that,  in  future,  the 
first  at  court  would  be  the  first  everywhere.  Much  was  also  done 
to  promote  trade  and  industry,  notably  by  the  revival  of  the 
Kammcr  KoiUpunt,  or  board  of  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  some 
of  the  most  harmful  monopolies.  Both  the  higher  and  the 
provincial  administrations  were  thoroughly  reformed  with  the 
view  of  making  them  more  centralized  and  efficient;  and  the 
positions  and  duties  of  the  various  magistrates,  who  now  also 
received  fixed  salaries,  were  for  the  first  time  exactly  defined. 
But  what  Griffcnfcldt  could  create,  Griffcnfcldt  could  dispense 
with,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  departments  of  state  by  private  con- 
ferences with  their  chiefs.  Nevertheless  it  is  indisputable  that, 
under  the  single  direction  of  this  master-mind,  the  Danish  state 
was  now  able,  for  a  time,  to  utilize  all  its  resources  as  it  had 
never  done  before. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  his  administration,  Griffcnfcldt  gave 
himself  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Denmark. 
It  b  difficult  to  form  a  dear  idea  of  this,  first,  because  his  influence 
was  perpetually  traversed  by  opposite  tendencies;  in  the  second 
place,  because  the  force  of  circumstances  compelled  him, 
again  and  again,  to  shift  his  standpoint;  and  finally  because 
personal  considerations  largely  intermingled  with  his  foreign 
policy,  and  made  it  more  elusive  and  ambiguous  than  it  need  have 
been.  Briefly,  Griffcnfcldt  aimed  at  restoring  Denmark  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  power.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by 
carefully  nursing  her  resources,  and  in  the  meantime  securing 
and  enriching  her  by  alliances,  which  would  bring  in  large  sub- 
sidies while  imposing  a  minimum  of  obligations.  Such  a  con- 
ditional and  tentative  policy,  on  the  part  of  a  second-rate  power, 
in  a  period  of  universal  tension  and  turmoil,  was  most  difficult ; 
but  Griffcnfcldt  did  not  regard  it  as  impossible.  The  first 
postulate  of  such  a  policy  was  peace,  especially  peace  with 
Denmark's  most  dangerous  neighbour,  Sweden.  The  second 
postulate  was  a  sound  financial  basis,  which  he  expected  the 
wealth  of  France  to  supply  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  to  be  spent 
on  armaments.  Above  all  things  Denmark  was  to  beware  of 
miking  enemies  of  France  and  Sweden  at  the  same  time.  An 
alfiance,  on  fairly  equal  terms,  between  the  three  powers,  would, 
in  these  circumstances,  be  the  consummation  of  Griffenfeldt's 
**  system  ";  an  alliance  with  France  to  the  exclusion  of  Sweden 
would  be  the  next  best  policy;  but  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Sweden,  without  the  admission  of  Denmark,  was  to  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards.  Had  Griffenfeldt's  policy  succeeded, 
Denmark  might  have  recovered  her  ancient  possessions  to  the 
south  and  east  comparatively  cheaply.  But  again  and  again  be 
was  overruled.  Despite  his  open  protests  and  subterraneous 
counter-mining,  war  was  actually  declared  against  Sweden  in 
toj  5,  and  his  subsequent  policy  seemed  so  obscure  and  hazardous 
to  tbosc  who  did  not  possess  the  due  to  the  perhaps  purposely 
tangled  skein,  that  the  numerous  enemies  whom  his  arrogance 
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and  superciliousness  had  raisod  tip  &£&iz&st  him,  resolved  to 
destroy  him. 

On  the  nth  of  March  1676,  while  on  his  way  to  the  royal 
apartments,  Griffcnfcldt  was  arrested  in  the  king's  name  and 
conducted  to  the  dtadd,  a  prisoner  of  state.  A  minute  scrutiny 
of  his  papers,  lasting  nearly  six  weeks,  revealed  nothing  treason- 
able; but  it  provided  the  enemies  of  the  fallen  statesman  with 
a  deadly  weapon  against  him  in  the  shape  of  an  entry  in  his 
private  diary,  in  which  be  had  imprudently  noted  that  on  one 
occasion  Christian  V.  in  a  conversation  with  a  foreign  ambassador 
had  "  spoken  like  a  chflaV'  On  the  3rd  of  May  Griffcnfcldt  was 
tried  not  by  the  usual  tribunal,  in  such  cases  the  Hdjesteret,  or 
supreme  court,  but  by  an  extraordinary  tribunal  of  10  dignitaries, 
none  of  whom  was  particularly  well  disposed  towards  the  accused. 
Griffcnfcldt,  who  was  charged  with  simony, bribery, oath-break  ing, 
malversation  and  Use-  ma) tilt,  conducted  his  own  defence  under 
every  imaginable  difficulty.  For  forty-six  days  before  his 
trial  he  had  been  closdy  confined  in  a  dungeon  without  lights, 
books  or  writing  materials.  Every  legal  assistance  was  illegally 
denied  him.  Nevertheless  be  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forensic  ability  arrayed  against  him,  and  his  first  pica  in  defence 
is  in  a  high  degree  dignified  and  manly.  Finally,  he  was  con- 
demned to  degradation  and  decapitation;  though  one  of  the  ten 
judges  not  only  refused  to  sign  the  sentence,  but  remonstrated 
in  private  with  the  king  against  its  injustice.  And  indeed  its 
injustice  was  flagrant.  The  primary  offence  of  the  ex-chancellor 
was  the  taking  of  bribes,  which  no  twisting  of  the  law  could 
convert  into  a  capital  offence,  while  the  charge  of  treason  had  not 
been  substantiated.  Griffcnfcldt  was  pardoned  on  the  scaffold, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  axe  was  about  to  descend.  On. 
hearing  that  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  life-long  imprison- 
ment, he  declared  that  the  pardon  was  harder  than  the  punish- 
ment, and  vainly  petitioned  for  leave  to  serve  his  king  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  a  common  soldier.  For  the  next  two  and  twenty 
years  Denmark's  greatest  statesman  lingered  out  his  life  in  a 
lonely  state-prison,  first  in  the  fortress  of  Copenhagen,  and 
finally  at  Munkholm  on  Trondh  jem  fiord.  He  died  at  Trondhjcm 
on  the  nth  of  March  1699.  Griffcnfcldt  married  Kitty  Nansen, 
the  granddaughter  of  the  great  Burgomaster  Hans  Nansen, 
who  brought  him  half  a  million  rix-doUars.  She  died  in  1672, 
after  bearing  him  a  daughter. 

See  Denmark's  Kites  Jlistoire,  Vol.  V.  (Copenhagen,  1897-IOO5); 
TOracnson,  Peter  Schumacher-Griffenjeldt  (Copenhagen,  1893-1804): 
O.  Vaupell,  RitikantUr  Grtv  Gntfenfrldl  (Copenhagen,  ifWo-lfWj); 
Bain,  Scandinavia,  cap.  x.  (Cambridge,  1905;.  (R.  N.  B.) 

GRIFFIN  [O'G&iobta,  O'Gkeeva),  GERALD  (1S03-1840), 
Irish  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Limerick  of  good 
family,  on  the  1 2th  of  December  1803.  His  parents  emigrated  in 
1820  to  America,  but  he  was  left  with  an  elder  brother,  who  was 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Adare.  As  early  as  his  eighteenth 
year  he  undertook  for  a  short  time  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper 
in  Limerick.  Having  written  a  tragedy,  .4  £i«wr,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  his  friends,  he  set  out  in  1823  for  London  with  the 
purpose  of  "  revolutionizing  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  time  by 
writing  for  the  stage."  In  spite  of  the  recommendations  of 
John  Banim,  he  had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  his  literary  work  obtained  any  favour.  The 
Noyades,  an  opera  entirely  in  recitative,  was  produced  at  the 
English  Opera  House  in  1826;  and  the  success  of  Holland  Tide 
Tales  (1827)  led  to  Tales  of  the  Munstcr  Festivals  (3  vols.,  1827), 
which  were  still  more  popular.  In  1829  appeared  his  fine  novel, 
The  Collegians,  afterwards  successfully  adapted  for  the  stage 
by  Dion  Boucicault  under  the  title  of  The  Colleen  Bau<n.  He 
followed  up  this  success  with  The  Imasion  (1S32),  Tales  of  my 
Neighbourhood  (183s),  The  Duke  of  Xfonntouth  (1836),  and 
Talis  Qualis,  or  Tales  of  the  Jwy-room  (1842).  He  also  wrote  a 
number  of  lyrics  touched  with  his  native  melancholy.  But  he 
became  doubtful  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  his  writings,  and 
ultimately  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  true  sphere  of  duty 
was  to  be  found  within  the  Church.  He  was  admitted  into  a 
society  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Dublin,  in  September  1838, 
under  the  name  of  Brother  Joseph,  and  in  the  following  summer 
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he  removed  to  Cork,  where  he  died  of  typhus  fever  on  the  12th 
of  June  1840.  Before  adopting  the  monastic  habit  he  burned 
all  his  manuscripts;  but  Gisippus,  a  tragedy  which  he  had 
composed  before  he  was  twenty,  accidentally  escaped  destruction, 
and  in  1842  was  put  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage  by  Macrcady  with 
great  success. 

The  collected  works  of  Gerald  Griffin  were  published  in  1842- 
1843  in  eight  volumes,  with  a  Life  by  his  brother  William  Griffin, 
M.D.;  an  edition  of  his  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  (Dublin,  1895) 
by  C.  G.  Duffy ;  and  a  selection  of  his  lyrics,  with  a  notice  by  George 
Sigerson,  is  included  in  the  Treasury  of  Irish  Pat'ry,  edited  by 
Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  Rolleston  (London,  1900). 

GRIFFIN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Spalding  county, 
Georgia,  U.S.A.,  43  m.  S.  of  Atlanta,  and  about  070  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Pop.  (1890)  4S°3".  (1000)  6857  (3258  negroes);  (1910) 
7478.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern  and  the  Central  of  Georgia 
railways,  and  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Griffin  ft  Chat- 
tanooga Division  of  the  btter.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  and  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  is  an 
agricultural  experiment  station,  established  by  the  state  but 
maintained  by  the  Federal  government.  Griffin  has  a  large 
trade  in  cotton  and  fruit.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil.  Buggies,  wagons,  chairs 
and  harness  are  among  the  other  manufactures.  The  munici- 
pality owns  and  operates  the  water  and  elci trie-lighting  systems. 
Griffin  was  founded  in  1840  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1846. 

GRIFFIN.  Griffon  or  Gryphon  (from  Fr.  grijfon,  Lat. 
gryphus,  Gr.  -ypii),  in  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  rapacious  ccalure  of  the  eagle  species, 
represented  with  four  legs,  wings  and  a  beak, — the  fore  part 
resembling  an  eagle  and  the  hinder  a  lion.  In  addition,  some 
writers  describe  the  tail  as  a  serpent.  This  animal,  which  was 
supposed  to  watch  over  gold  mines  and  hidden  treasures,  and  to 
be  the  enemy  of  the  horse,  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun;  and  the 
ancient  painters  represented  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  as  drawn 
by  griffins.  According  to  Spanhcim,  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Nemesis  were  similarly  provided.  The  griffin  of  Scripture  is 
probably  the  osprcy,  and  the  name  is  now  given  to  a  species  of 
vulture.  The  griffin  was  said  to  inhabit  Asiatic  Scythia,  where 
gold  and  precious  stones  were  abundant;  and  when  strangers 
approached  to  gather  these  the  creatures  leapt  upon  them  and 
lore  them  in  pieces,  thus  chastising  human  avarice  and  greed. 
The  one-eyed  Arimaspi  waged  constant  war  with  them,  according 
to  Herodotus  (iii.  16).  Sir  John  dc  Mandcvillc,  in  his  Travels, 
described  a  griffin  as  eight  times  larger  than  a  lion. 

The  griffin  is  frequently  seen  as  a  charge  in  heraldry  (see 
Heraldry,  fig.  163);  and  in  architectural  decoration  is  usually 
represented  as  a  four-footed  beast  with  wings  and  the  head  of  a 
leopard  or  tiger  with  horns,  or  with  the  head  and  beak  of  an 
eagle;  in  the  latter  case,  but  very  rarely,  withtwolcgs.  To 
what  extent  it  owes  its  origin  to  Persian  sculpture  is  not  known, 
the  capitals  at  Fersepolis  have  sometimes  leopard  or  lion  heads 
with  horns,  and  four-footed  beasts  with  the  beaks  of  eagles  arc 
represented  in  bas-reliefs.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  Branchidac 
near  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  winged  griffin  of  the  capitals  has 
leopards'  heads  with  horns.  In  the  capitals  of  the  so-called 
lesser  propylaea  at  Elcusis  conventional  eagles  with  two  feet 
support  the  angles  of  the  abacus.  The  greater  number  of  those 
in  Rome  have  eagles'  beaks,  as  in  the  frieze  of  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  their  tails  develop  into 
conventional  foliage.  A  similar  device  was  found  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan.  The  best  decorative  employment  of  the  griffin  is 
found  in  the  vertical  supports  of  tables,  of  which  there  are 
two  or  three  examples  in  Pompeii  and  others  in  the  Vatican 
and  the  museums  in  Rome.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  head 
is  that  of  a  lion  at  one  end  of  the  support  and  an  eagle  at  the 
other  end,  and  there  is  only  one  strongly  developed  paw;  the 
wings  circling  round  at  the  top  form  conspicuous  features  on 
the  sides  of  these  supports,  the  surfaces  below  being  filled  with 
conventional  Greek  foliage. 

GRIFFITH.  SIR  RICHARD  JOHN  (1784-1878),  Irish  geologist, 
was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  September  1784.  He  obtained 
io  1799  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  but  a  year 


later,  when  the  corps  was  incorporated  with  that  of  England, 
he  retired,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  civil  engineering  and 
mining.  He  studied  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  mining  for  two 
years  in  London  under  William  Nicholson  (editor  of  the  Journal 
of  fiat.  Phil),  and  afterwards  examined  the  mining  districts 
in  various  parts  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland.  While  in 
Cornwall  he  discovered  ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt  in  material  that 
had  been  rejected  as  worthless.  He  completed  his  studies  under 
Robert  Jameson  and  others  at  Edinburgh,  was  elected  a  FeUow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1807,  a  member  of  the 
newly  established  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1808.  and  in 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  Ireland.  In  1809  he  was  appointed 
by  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  means  of  improving  them.  In  r8i  2 
he  was  elected  professor  of  geology  and  mining  engineer  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  During  subsequent  years  he  made  many 
surveys  and  issued  many  reports  on  mineral  districts  in  Ireland, 
and  these  formed  the  foundation  of  his  first  geological  map  of  the 
country  (1815).  In  1822  Griffith  became  engineer  of  public 
works  in  Cork,  Kerry  and  Limerick,  and  was  occupied  until  1830 
in  repairing  old  roads  and  in  laying  out  many  miles  of  new  roads. 
Meanwhile  in  1825  he  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  perambula- 
tion or  boundary  survey  of  Ireland,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
ascertain  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  every  county, 
parish  and  townland  in  preparation  for  the  ordnance 
This  work  was  finished  in  1844.  He  was  also  called  upon  to  j 
in  preparing  a  bill  for  the  general  valuation  of  Ireland;  the  act 
was  passed  in  1826,  and  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
valuation,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  act  until  186S. 
On  "  Griffith's  valuation  "  the  various  local  and  public  assess- 
ments were  made.  His  extensive  investigations  furnished  him 
with  ample  material  for  improving  his  geological  map,  and  the 
second  edition  was  published  in  1835.  A  third  edition  on  a 
larger  scale  (1  in.  to  4  m.)  w  as  issued  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
in  1839,  and  it  was  further  revised  in  1855.  For  this  great  work 
and  his  other  services  to  science  he  was  awarded  the  Wollaslon 
medal  by  the  Geological  Society  in  1854.  In  1850  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and  in  1858  he  was  created 
a  baronet.   He  died  in  Dublin  on  the  22nd  of  September  18;  8. 

Among  his  many  geological  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned . 
Outline  of  Ike  Otology  of  Ireland  (1838);  Notice  respecting  Ike  Fowls 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Ireland,  as  compared  vnlh  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  also  with  the  Devon  tan  System  (1842):  A  Synopsis  0/  the 
Characters  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Fossils'  of  Ireland  (1&44) 
(with  F.  McCny);j4  Synopsis  of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  Ireland  (1846) 
(with  F.  McCoy).  See  memoirs  in  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Sox.  xxxv. 
39;  and  Geol.  llag.,  1 878,  p.  524,  with  bibliography. 

GRILLE,  a  French  term  for  an  enclosure  in  either  iron  or 
bronze;  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English,  "  grating  "  applying 
more  to  a  horizontal  frame  of  bars  over  a  sunk  area,  and  "  grate  " 
to  the  iron  bars  of  an  open  fireplace.  The  finest  examples  of 
the  grille  arc  those  known  as  the  rrjas,  which  in  Spanish  churches 
form  the  enclosures  of  the  chapels,  such  as  the  reja  in  the  Captlla 
Real  at  Granada  in  wrought  iron  partly  gilt  (1522).  Similar 
grilles  arc  employed  to  protect  the  ground-floor  windows  of 
mansions  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  Italy  and  Germany.  la 
England  the  most  beautiful  example  is  that  in  front  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  wrought  iron.  The 
finest  grilles  in  Italy  are  the  enclosures  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Delia  Scalas  at  Verona  (end  of  13th  century),  in  Germany  the 
grille  of  the  cenotaph  of  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck  (early  16th 
century)  and  in  France  those  which  enclose  the  Place  Stanislaus, 
the  Place  de  la  Carrierc  and  the  churches  of  Nancy,  which  were 
wrought  by  Jean  Lamour  in  the  middle  of  the  iStb  century 
Generally,  however,  throughout  Germany  the  wrought  iron 
grilles  arc  fine  examples  of  forging,  and  they  are  employed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  numerous  fountains,  in  the  tympana  of 
gateways,  and  for  the  protection  of  windows.  At  Danzig  in  the 
Maricnkirche  are  some  fine  examples  in  brass. 

GRILLPARZER,  FRANZ  (1791-1872),  the  greatest  dramatic 
poet  of  Austria,  was  born  in  Vienna,  on  the  15th  of  January 
1791.  His  father,  severe,  pedantic,  a  staunch  upholder  of  the 
liLcral  traditions  of  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  was  an  advocate 
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of  some  standing;  his  mother,  *  nervous,  finely-strung  woman, 
belonged  to  the  well-known  musics!  family  of  Sonnlcithner. 
After  a  desultory  education,  Grillparxer  entered  in  1807  the 
university  of  Vienna  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence;  but  two 
years  later  bis  father  died,  leaving  the  family  in  straitened 
circumstances,  and  Franz,  the  eldest  son,  was  obliged  to  turn 
to  private  tutoring.  In  181  3  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
court  library,  but  at  this  was  unpaid,  be  accepted  after  some 
months  a  clerkship  that  offered  more  solid  prospects,  in  the 
Lower  Austrian  revenue  administration.  Through  the  influence 
of  Graf  Stadion,  the  minister  of  finance,  he  was  in  1818  appointed 
poet  to  the  Hofburgtbcater,  and  promoted  to  the  Hefkammtr 
(exchequer);  in  \t$i  he  became  director  of  the  archives  of  that 
department,  and  in  1856  retired  from  the  civil  service  with  the 
title  of  Ho/rat.  Grillparzcr  had  little  capacity  for  an  official 
career  and  regarded  his  office  merely  as  a  means  of  independence. 

In  181 7  the  first  representation  of  his  tragedy  Die  Aknfrau 
made  him  famous,  but  before  this  he  had  written  a  long  tragedy 
in  iambics,  Blanca  von  Catttlicn  (1807-1800),  which  was  obviously 
modelled  on  Schiller's  Don  Carlos;  and  even  more  promising 
were  the  dramatic  fragments  Spartacus  and  Alfred  der  Grout 
(1800).  Die  Ahnfrau  is  a  gruesome  "  fate-tragedy  "  in  the 
trochaic  measure  of  the  Spanish  drama,  already  made  popular 
by  Adolf  Mullncr  in  his  Sehuld,  but  Grillparzer's  work  is  a  play 
of  real  poetic  beauties,  and  reveals  an  instinct  for  dramatic 
as  opposed  to  merely  theatrical  effect,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  other  "  fate-dramas "  of  the  day.  Unfortunately  its 
success  led  to  the  poet's  being  classed  for  the  best  part  of  his 
life  with  playwrights  like  Mullncr  and  Houwald.  Die  Ahnfrau 
was  followed  by  Sappho  (1818),  a  drama  of  a  very  different  type; 
in  the  classic  spirit  of  Goethe's  Tasso,  Grillparicr  unrolled  the 
tragedy  of  poetic  genius,  the  renunciation  of  earthly  happiness 
imposed  upon  the  poet  by  his  higher  mission.  In  i8ai  appeared 
Dni  gcJdene  Vliess,  a  trilogy  which  had  been  interrupted  in  t8ig 
by  the  death  of  the  poet's  mother — in  a  fit  of  depression  she  had 
taken  her  own  life — and  a  subsequent  visit  to  Italy.  Opening 
with  a  powerful  dramatic  prelude  in  one  act,  Der  Gastfreund, 
Grillparzcr  depicts  in  Die  Argonanten  Jason's  adventures  in  his 
quest  for  the  Fleece;  while  Medea,  a  tragedy  of  noble  classic 
proportions,  contains  the  culminating  events  of  the  story  which 
had  been  so  often  dramatized  before.  The  theme  is  similar 
to  that  of  Sappho,  but  the  scale  on  which  it  is  represented  is 
larger;  it  is  again  the  tragedy  of  the  heart's  desire,  the  conflict 
of  the  simple  happy  life  with  that  sinister  power— be  it  genius, 
or  ambition— which  upsets  the  equilibrium  of  life.  The  end  is 
bitter  disillusionment,  the  only  consolation  renunciation 
Medea,  her  revenge  stilled,  her  children  dead,  bears  the  fatal 
Fleece  back  to  Delphi,  while  Jason  is  left  to  realize  the  nothing- 
ness of  human  striving  and  earthly  happiness. 

For  his  historical  tragedy  Konig  Ottokars  Gliuk  und  Ende 
(1823,  but  owing  to  difficulties  with  the  censor,  not  performed 
until  182s),  Grillparzcr  chose  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
events  in  Austrian  domestic  history,  the  conflict  of  Ottokar 
of  Bohemia  with  Rudolph  von  Habsburg..  With  an  almost 
modern  realism  he  reproduced  the  motley  world  of  the  old 
chronicler,  at  the  same  time  not  losing  sight  of  the  needs  of  the 
theatre;  the  fall  of  Ottokar  is  but  another  text  from  which  the 
poet  preached  the  futility  of  endeavour  and  the  vanity  of 
worldly  greatness.  A  second  historical  tragedy,  Ein  Ireutr 
Diener  seines  llcrrn  (1836,  performed  1S28),  attempts  lo  embody 
a  more  heroic  gospel;  but  the  subject — the  superhuman  self- 
effacement  of  Bankbanus  before  Duke  Otto  of  Meran — proved 
too  uncompromising  an  illustration  of  Kant's  categorical  impera- 
tive of  duty  to  be  palatable  in  the  theatre.  With  these  historical 
tragedies  began  the  darkest  ten  years  in  the  poet's  life.  They 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Austrian  censor— a  conflict 
which  grated  on  Grillparzer's  sensitive  soul,  and  was  aggravated 
by  his  own  position  as  a  servant  of  the  state;  in  1876  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Goethe  in  Weimar,  and  was  able  to  compare  the  en- 
lightened conditions  which  prevailed  in  tbc  little  Saxon  duchy 
with  the  intellectual  thraldom  of  Vienna.  To  these  troubles 
were  added  more  serious  personal  worries.   Id  the  winter  of 


i8»o-i8ji  be  bad  met  for  the  first  time  Katharina  Frohlicb 
(1801-1870),  and  the  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into  love 
on  both  sides;  but  whether  owing  to  a  presentiment  of  mutual 
incompatibility,  or  merely  owing  to  Grillparzer's  conviction  that 
life  had  no  happiness  in  store  for  him,  he  shrank  from  marriage. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  poet  was  plunged  into 
an  abyss  of  misery  and  despair  to  which  his  diary  bears  heart- 
rending witness;  his  sufferings  found  poetic  expression  in  tbe 
fine  cycle  of  poems  bearing  the  significant  title  Tristia  ex  Pcnto 
(1835). 

Yet  to  these  years  we  owe  the  completion  of  two  of  Grillparzer's 
greatest  dramas,  Dei  Uteres  und  der  LUbe  Welle*  (1831)  and  Der 
Traum, ein  Leben  (1834).  In  the  former  tragedy,  a  dramatization 
of  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  be  returned  to  the  Hellenic 
world  of  Sappho,  and  produced  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
German  love-tragedies.  His  mastery  of  dramatic  technique 
is  here  combined  with  a  ripeness  of  poetic  expression  and  with 
an  insight  into  motive  which  suggests  tbe  modern  psychological 
drama  of  Hebbcl  and  Ibsen;  the  old  Greek  love-story  of  Musaeus 
is,  moreover,  endowed  with  something  of  that  ineffable  poetic 
grace  which  the  poet  had  borrowed  from  the  great  Spanish 
poets,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.  Der  Traum,  tin  Leben, 
Grillparzer's  technical  masterpiece,  is  in  form  perhaps  even  more 
Spanish;  it  is  also  more  of  what  Goethe  called  a  "  confession." 
The  aspirations  of  Rustan,  an  ambitious  young  peasant,  are 
shadowed  forth  in  the  hero's  dream,  which  takes  up  nearly  three 
acts  of  the  play;  ultimately  Rustan  awakens  from  his  nightmare 
to  realize  the  truth  of  Grillparzer's  own  pessimistic  doctrine 
that  all  earthly  ambitions  and  aspirations  are  vanity;  the  only 
true  happiness  is  contentment  with  one's  lot,  "  des  Inncrn  stiller 
Fricdcn  und  die  schuldbcfreite  Brust."  Der  Traum,  ein  Leben 
was  the  first  of  Grillparzer's  dnmas  which  did  not  end  tragically, 
and  in  1838  he  produced  his  only  comedy,  IV  eh'  dent,  der  lutf. 
But  Weh'  dem,  der  lUgl,  in  spite  of  its  humour  of  situation,  its 
sparkling  dialogue  and  the  originality  of  its  idea— namely,  that 
the  hero  gains  his  end  by  invariably  telling  the  truth,  where  his 
enemies  as  invariably  expect  him  to  be  lying — was  too  strange 
to  meet  with  approval  in  its  day.  Its  failure  was  a  blow  to  the 
poet,  who  turned  his  back  fur  ever  on  the  German  theatre.  In 
1S36  Grillparzcr  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  and  London,  in  1843  to 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  Then  came  the  Revolution  which 
struck  off  the  intellectual  fetters  under  which  Grillparzer  and 
his  contemporaries  had  groaned  in  Austria,  but  tbe  liberation 
came  too  late  for  him.  Honours  were  heaped  upon  him;  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  llcinrich 
Laube,  as  director  of  the  Burgtheater,  reinstated  his  plays  on 
the  repertory;  he  was  in  1S61  elected  to  the  Austrian  Herrenhaus; 
his  eightieth  birthday  was  a  national  festival,  and  when  he  died 
in  Vienna,  on  the  21st  of  January  1872,  the  mourning  of  the 
Austrian  people  was  universal.  With  the  exception  of  a  beautiful 
fragment,  Esther  (1861),  Grillparzer  published  no  more  dramatic 
poetry  afier  the  fiasco  of  Weh'  dem,  der  liigt,  but  at  his  death  three 
completed  tragedies  were  found  among  his  papers.  Of  these. 
Die  Judin  ton  Toledo,  an  admirable  adaptation  from  the  Spanish, 
has  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  German  classical  repertory; 
Ein  Brudenwist^im  Itause  Hamburg  is  a  powerful  historical 
tragedy  and  Libusso  is  perhaps  the  ripest,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
deepest,  of  all  Grillparzer's  dramas;  the  latter  two  plays  prove 
how  much  was  lost  by  the  poet's  divorce  from  the  theatre. 

Although  Grillparzcr  was  essentially  a  dramatist,  his  lyric 
poetry  is  in  the  intensity  of  its  personal  note  hardly  inferior 
to  Lenau's;  and  tbe  bitterness  of  his  later  years  found  vent  in 
biting  and  stinging  epigrams  that  spared  few  of  his  greater  con- 
temporaries. As  a  prose  writer,  he  has  left  one  powerful  short 
story,  Der  arme  Spielmann  (1848),  and  a  volume  of  critical 
studies  on  the  Spanish  drama,  which  shows  how  completely 
he  had  succeeded  in  identifying  himself  with  the  Spanish  point 
of  view. 

Grillparzer's  brooding,  unbalanced  temperament,  his  lack  of 
will-power,  his  pessimistic  renunciation  and  the  bitterness  which 
his  self  -imposed  martyrdom  produced  in  him,  made  him  peculiarly 
adapted  to  express  the  mood  of  Austria  in  tbc  epoch  of  intellect  ual 
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thraldom  that  lay  between  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848;  his  poetry  reflects  exactly  the  spirit  of  his  people 
under  the  Metternich  regime,  and  there  is  a  deep  truth  behind 
the  description  of  Dtr  Traum,  tin  Leben  as  the  Austrian  Faust. 
His  fame  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  life; 
even  in  Austria  a  true  understanding  for  his  genius  was  late  in 
coming,  and  not  until  the  centenary  of  1801  did  the  German- 
speaking  world  realize  that  it  possessed  in  him  a  dramatic  poet 
of  the  first  rank;  in  other  words,  that  Grillparzcr  was  no  mere 
"  Epigone  "  of  the  classic  period,  but  a  poet  who,  by  a  rare 
assimilation  of  the  strength  of  the  Greeks,  the  imaginative 
depth  of  German  classicism  and  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  opened  up  new  paths  for  the  higher  dramatic 
poetry  of  Europe. 

Griltpartci's  Samtluhe  Werke  are  edited  by  A.  Sauer,  In  20  vols.. 
5th  edition  (Stuttgart,  1892-1894);  also,  since  the  expiry  of  the 
copyright  in  loot,  innumerable  cheap  reprints.  Briefe  und  Tage- 
bvcher,  edited  by  C.  Glossy  and  A.  Sauer  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1903). 
Jahrbuch  der  GriUpaner-GeseUsLkaft,  edited  by  K.  Glossy  (the  publica- 
tion of  the  Grillnaricr  Society)  (Vienna,  1891  ff.).  See  also  H. 
Laubc,  Front  Grillparters  Lebensgtsckuktt  (Stuttgart,  1884); 
J.  Volkclt,  Front  Criuparter  alt  Dickter  del  Tragiscken  (NOrdlingcn, 
1888);  E.  Reich,  Front  CriUparurt  Dramen  (Dresden,  1894); 
A.  Enrhard,  Front  Grillparser  (Barit,  1900)  (German  translation  by 
M.  Nccker,  Munich,  1902);  H.  SUtcobcrgcr,  Grtltfxirter,  ttin  Leben 
und  tt'srJt'-tj  (Berlin,  1004);  Gustav  Potfak.  F.  Grillparser  and  the 
A  uslrian  Drama  (New  York,  1907).  Of  Grillparzer't  works,  transi- 
tions have  appeared  in  English  of  Sappho  (1820.  by  J.  Bramscn; 
1846,  by  E.  B.  Lee;  1855,  by  L.  C.  Gumming;  1876,  by  E.  Froth- 
ingham);  and  of  Medea  (1879.  by  F.  W.  ThursUn  and  J.  A.  Wilt- 
mann).  Byron's  warm  admiration  of  Sappho  (Letters  and  Journals, 
v.  171)  is  well  known,  while  Garlyle's  criticism,  in  his  cs&ay  on 
German  Playwrigktt  (1829),  is  interesting  as  expressing  the  generally 
accepted  estimate  of  Grillparzer  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
See  the  bililioRraphy  in  K.  Goedrke's  Grundriss  tur  Geuhichle  dtr 
dcutuken      -lung,  2nd  cd.,  vol.  viii.  (1905).  (J.  G.  R.) 

GRIMALD  (or  Griuoald),  NICHOLAS  (f 519-1562),  English 
poet,  was  born  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  son  probably  of  Giovanni 
Baptista  Grimaldi,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  Empson 
and  Dudley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1540.  He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  becoming  a  probationer- 
fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1541.  In  1547  he  was  lecturing  on 
rhetoric  at  Christ  Church,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Ridley,  who,  when  he  was  in  prison,  desired 
Grimald  to  translate  Laurcnlius  Valla's  book  against  the  alleged 
Donation  of  Constantine,  and  the  De  gestis  Basiliensis  Concihi 
of  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  His  connexion  with  Ridley  brought 
him  under  suspicion,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsca. 
It  is  said  that  he  escaped  the  penalties  of  heresy  by  recanting 
his  errors,  and  was  despised  accordingly  by  his  Protestant  con- 
temporaries. Grimald  contributed  to  the  original  edition 
(June  1  ss?)  of  Songes  and  Sontllts  (commonly  known  as  Totltl's 
Miscellany),  forty  poems,  only  ten  of  which  are  retained  in  the 
second  edition  published  in  the  next  month.  He  translated 
(155,5)  Cicero's  De  ojjiciis  as  Marcus  Tullius  decrees  tkrt  bokes 
of  duties  (2nd  ed.,  1556);  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  Virgil's  Georgia 
(printed  1591)  is  attributed  to  him,  but  most  of  the  worksassigncd 
to  him  by  Bale  are  lost.  Two  Latin  tragedies  are  extant, 
Archiprophcla  size  Johannes  Baptista,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1548, 
probably  performed  at  Oxford  the  year  before,  and  Chrittut  re- 
disivus  (Cologne,  1  S43),  edited  by  Prof  J.  M.  Hart  (for  I  he  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  1SS6,  separately  issued  1890). 
It  cannot  be  determined  whether  Grimald  was  familiar  with 
Buchanan's  B>iptitttt  (1543).  or  J-  Schocppc's  Johanna 
decol'.atus  vel  Etlrachclistes  (1546).  Grimald  provides  a  purely 
romantic  motive  for  the  catastrophe  in  the  passionate  attach- 
ment of  Hcrodias  to  Herod,  and  constantly  resorts  to  lyrical 
methods.  As  a  poet  Grimald  is  memorable  as  the  earliest 
follower  of  Surrey  in  the  production  of  blank  verse.  He  writes 
sometimes  simply  enough,  as  in  the  lines  on  his  own  childhood 
addressed  to  his  mother,  but  in  general  his  style  is  more  artificial, 
and  his  metaphors  more  studied  than  is  the  case  with  the  other 
contributors  to  the  Miscellany.  His  classical  reading  shows  itself 
in  the  comparative  terseness  and  smartness  of  his  verses.  His 
epitaph  was  written  by  Barnabc  Googc  in  May  1562. 


—GRIMKE 

Sec  C.  H.  Herford,  Studies  in  the  Literary  Relations  of  England  and 
Germany  (pp.  1 13-1 19.  A  Catalogue  of  printed  Mi  .  .  .  by 

writers  bearing  Ike  nam*  of  Cnmaldi  (ed.  A.  B.  Grimald.).  primed 
1883;  and  Arbcr's  reprint  of  Toltefs  Miscellany. 

GRIMALDI.  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO  (1600- 1680),  Italian 
architect  and  painter,  named  II  Bologncsc  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  a  relative  of  the  Caracci  family,  under  whom  it  is 
presumed  he  studied  first.  He  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  AlbanL 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  architect  to  Pope  Paul  V., 
and  was  also  patronized  by  succeeding  popes.  Towards  164S 
he  was  invited  to  France  by  Catdinal  Mazarin,  and  (or  about 
two  years  was  employed  in  buildings  for  that  minister  and  for 
Louis  XIV.,  and  in  fresco-painting  in  the  Louvre.  His  robot 
was  strong,  somewhat  excessive  in  the  use  of  green;  his  touch 
light.  He  painted  history,  portraits  and  landscapes— the  last 
with  predilection,  especially  in  his  advanced  years— and  executed 
engravings  and  etchings  from  his  own  landscapes  and  from 
those  of  Titian  and  the  Caracci.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke;  and  in  that  city  he 
died  on  the  28th  of  November  1680,  in  high  repute  not  only 
for  his  artistic  skill  but  for  his  upright  and  charitable  deeds. 
H  is  son  Alessandro  assisted  him  both  in  painting  and  in  engraving 
Paintings  by  Grimaldi  arc  preserved  in  the  Quirina!  and  Vaticaa 
palaces,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino  a'Monti;  there  is  also 
a  scries  of  his  landscapes  in  the  Colonna  Gallery. 

GRIMALDI.  JOSEPH  (1770-1837),  the  most  celebrated  of 
English  clowns,  was  born  in  London  on  the  18th  of  December 
1779,  the  son  of  an  Italian  actor.  When  less  than  two  years 
old  he  was  brought  upon  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane;  at  the  age 
of  three  he  began  to  appear  at  Sadler's  Wells;  and  he  did  not 
finally  retire  until  1828.  As  the  clown  of  pantomime  be  was 
considered  without  an  equal,  his  greatest  success  being  in 
Mother  Goose,  at  Covcnt  Garden  (1806  and  often  revived). 
Grimaldi  died  on  the  31st  of  May  1837. 

His  Memoirs  in  two  volumes  (1838)  were  edited  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

GRIMKE.  SARAH  MOORE  (1792-1873)  and  ANGELINA 
EMILY  (1S0S-1S79),  American  reformers,  born  in  Charleston. 
South  Carolina— Sarah  on  the  6th  of  November  1702.  and 
Angelina  on  the  20th  of  February  1805— were  daughters  of 
John  Fachercau  Grimkc  (1752-1819),  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
Continental  army,  a  jurist  of  some  distinction,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  culture  and  a  slave-holder. 

Their  older  brother,  Thomas  Smith  G h i u k e  (1786-1834). 
was  born  in  Charleston;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1807;  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  in  tS;6-i8  \o  was  a  member  of  the  state 
Senate,  in  which  he,  almost  alone  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of 
the  state,  opposed  nullification;  he  strongly  advocated  spelling- 
reform,  temperance  and  absolute  non-resistance,  and  published 
Addressts  on  Science,  Education  and  Literature  (1831).  His  early 
intellectual  influence  on  Sarah  was  strong. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  Sarah  was  godmother  to  her  sister 
Angelina.  Sarah  in  1821  revisited  Philadelphia,  whither  she 
had  accompanied  her  father  on  his  last  illness,  and  there,  having 
been  already  dissatisfied  with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  wi;h 
the  Presbyterian,  she  became  a  Quaker;  so,  too,  did  Angelica, 
who  joined  her  in  1829.  Both  sisters  (Angelina  first)  soon  grew 
into  a  belief  in  immediate  abolition,  strongly  censured  by  many 
Quakers,  who  were  even  more  shocked  by  a  sympathetic  letter 
dated  "  8th  Month,  30th,  1835  "  written  by  Angelina  to  W.  L 
Garrison,  followed  in  18.56  by  her  Appeal  to  the  CkristiaK  Women 
of  the  South,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  by  an  Epistle  to  ikm 
Clergy  of  the  Southern  Stales,  written  by  Sarah,  who  t»» 
thoroughly  agreed  with  her  younger  sister.  In  the  same  year, 
at  the  invitation  of  Elizur  Wright  (1804-1885),  correspond;^ 
secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Angrlia*, 
accompanied  by  Sarah,  began  giving  talks  on  slavery,  first  in 
private  and  then  in  public,  so  that  in  1837,  when  they  set  to 
work  in  Massachusetts,  they  had  to  secure  the  use  of  large  halls 
Their  speaking  from  public  platforms  resulted  in  a  letter  issued 
by  some  members  of  the  General  Association  of  CongTegattoasl 
Ministers  of  Massachusetts,  calling  on  the  clergy  to  do*  the* 
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churches  to  women  exhorters;  Garrison  denounced  the  attack 
on  the  Crimke  sisters,  and  Whittier  ridiculed  it  in  his  poem 
"  The  Pastoral  Letter."  Angelina  pointedly  answered  Miss 
Beecher  cm  the  Slate  Question  (1837)  in  letters  in  the  Liberator. 
Sarah,  who  had  never  forgotten  that  her  studies  had  been 
curtailed  because  she  was  a  girl,  contributed  to  the  Boston 
Spectator  papers  on  "  The  Province  of  Woman  "  and  published 
Letters  on  the  Condition  of  Women  and  the  Equality  of  the  Sexes 
(1838)—  the  real  beginning  of  the  "  woman's  rights  "  movement 
in  America,  and  at  the  time  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  Whittier  and 
others,  who  urged  upon  the  sisters  the  prior  importance  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause.  In  1838  Angelina  married  Theodore  Dwight 
Weld  (1803-1805),  a  reformer  and  abolition  orator  and  pam- 
phleteer, who  had  taken  part  in  the  famous  Lane  Seminary 
debates  in  1834,  had  left  the  Seminary  for  the  lecture  platform 
when  the  anti-slavery  society  was  broken  up  by  the  Lane  trustees, 
but  had  lost  his  voice  in  1836  and  had  become  editor  of  the 
publications  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.1  They 
lived,  with  Sarah,  at  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  in  1838-1840,  then 
on  a  farm  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  and  then  conducted  a  school 
for  black  and  while  alike  at  Eagleswood,  near  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  from  1854  to  1864.  Removing  to  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts,  the  three  were  employed  in  Dr  Lewis's  school. 
There  Sarah  died  on  the  13rd  of  December  1873,  and  Angelina 
on  the  26th  of  October  1870.  Both  sisters  indulged  in  various 
"  fads  " — Graham's  diet,  bloomer-wearing,  absolute  non-resist- 
ance. Angelina  did  no  public  speaking  after  her  marriage, 
save  at  Pennsylvania  Hall  (Philadelphia),  destroyed  by  a  mob 
immediately  after  her  address  there;  but  besides  her  domestic 
and  school  duties  she  was  full  of  tender  charity.  Sarah  at  the 
age  of  62  was  still  eager  to  study  law  or  medicine,  or  to  do  some- 
thing to  aid  her  sex;  at  75  she  translated  and  abridged  Lamar- 
tine's  life  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

See  Catherine  H.  Birncy.  The  Grmki  Sisters  (Boston,  1885). 

GRIMM.  PRIEDRICH  MELCHIOR.  Baron  von  (1723-1807), 
French  author,  the  son  of  a  German  pastor,  was  born  at  Ratisbon 
on  the  26th  of  December  1723.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Gottsched  and 
of  J.  A.  Erncsti,  to  whom  he  was  largely  indebted  for  his  critical 
appreciation  of  classical  literature.  When  nineteen  he  produced 
a  tragedy,  Banise,  which  met  with  some  success.  After  two  years 
of  study  he  returned  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  Count  Schdnbcrg.  In  1748  he  accompanied  August 
Heinrich,  Count  Friesen,  to  Paris  as  secretary,  and  he  is  said 
by  Rousseau  to  have  acted  for  some  time  as  reader  to  Frederick, 
the  young  hereditary  prince  of  Saxc-Gotha.  His  acquaintance 
with  Rousseau,  through  a  mutual  sympathy  in  regard  to  musical 
matters,  soon  ripened  into  intimate  friendship,  and  led  to  a  close 
association  with  the  encyclopaedists.  He  rapidly  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  acquired  so 
perfectly  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved  that  all  marks  of  his  foreign  origin  and  training  seemed 
effaced.  A  wiuy  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Petit  Propkile  de  Both- 
mischbroda  (1753),  written  by  him  in  defence  of  Italian  as  against 
French  opera,  established  his  literary  reputation.  It  is  possible 
that  the  origin  of  the  pamphlet  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
his  vehement  passion'  for  Mile  Fel,  the  prima  donna  of  the 
Italian  company.  In  1753  Grimm,  following  the  example  of  the 
abbe  Raynal,  began  a  literary  correspondence  with  various 
German  sovereigns.  Raynal 's  letters,  Nouvelics  littirairej,  ceased 
early  in  1755-  With  the  aid  of  friends,  especially  of  Diderot 
and  Mme  d'Epinay,  during  his  temporary  absences  from  France, 
Grimm  himself  carried  on  the  correspondence,  which  consisted 
of  two  letters  a  month,  until  1773,  and  eventually  counted  among 
his  subscribers  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  Stanislas  Poniatowski, 
king  of  Poland,  and  many  princes  of  the  smaller  German  States. 

'  Weld  was  the  author  of  several  anti-slavery  books  which  had 
considerable  influence  at  the  time.  Among  them  arc  The  BibU 
atainst  Slavery  (1837),  American  Slavery  as  Ills  (1839),  a  collection 
ol  extracts  from  Southern  papers,  and  Slavery  and  the  Internal  Slave 
Trade  in  the  U.S.  (1841). 
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It  was  probably  in  1754  that  Grimm  was  introduced  by  Rousseau 
to  Madame  d'Epinay,  with  whom  he  soon  formed  a  liaison 
which  led  to  an  irreconcilable  rupture  between  him  and  Rousseau. 
Rousseau  was  induced  by  his  resentment  to  give  in  his  Confessions 
a  wholly  mendacious  portrait  of  Grimm's  character.  In  1755, 
after  the  death  of  Count  Friesen,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Marshal 
Saxe  and  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  Grimm  became  secretaire 
des  commandcmcnls  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Marshal  d'Estreeson  the  campaign  of  Westphalia 
in  I7S6-57-  He  was  named  envoy  of  the  town  of  Frankfort 
at  the  court  of  France  in  1750,  but  was  deprived  of  his  office  for 
criticizing  the  comte  de  Broglic  in  a  despatch  intercepted  by. 
Louis  XV.  He  was  made  a  baron  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  1775.  His  introduction  to  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  took  place 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1773,  when  he  was  in  the  suite  of  Wilhclminc 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  the 
czarevitch  Paul.  He  became  minister  of  Saxe-Gotha  at  the 
court  of  France  in  1776,  but  in  1777  he  again  left  Paris  on  a  visit 
to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year  in  daily 
intercourse  with  Catherine.  He  acted  as  Paris  agent  for  the 
empress  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  executed  many 
confidential  commissions  for  bcr.  In  1783  and  the  following 
years  he  lost  bis  two  most  intimate  friends,  Mme  d'Epinay  and 
Diderot.  In  1702  be  emigrated,  and  in  the  next  year  settled 
in  Golha,  where  his  poverty  was  relieved  by  Catherine,  who  in 
1706  appointed  him  minister  of  Russia  at  Hamburg.  On  the 
death  of  the  empress  Catherine  he  took  refuge  with  Mme 
d'Epinay's  granddaughter,  Emilie  de  Belsuncc,  comtessc  de 
Bucil.  Grimm  had  always  interested  himself  in  her,  and  had 
procured  her  dowry  from  the  empress  Catherine.  She  now 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  He  died  at  Golha  on 
the  tqth  of  December  1807. 

The  correspondence  of  Grimm  was  strictly  confidential,  and 
was  not  divulged  during  his  lifetime.  It  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  period  from  1750  to  1700,  but  the  later  volumes,  1773  to 
1700,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  his  secretary,  Jakob  Heinrich 
Mcisier.  At  first  he  contented  himself  with  enumerating  the 
chief  current  views  in  literature  and  art  and  indicating  very 
slightly  the  contents  of  the  principal  new  books,  but  gradually 
his  criticisms  became  more  extended  and  trenchant,  and  he 
touched  on  nearly  every  subject— political,  literary,  artistic, 
social  and  religious— which  interested  the  Parisian  society  of 
the  time.  His  notices  of  contemporaries  are  somewhat  severe, 
and  he  exhibits  the  foibles  and  selfishness  of  the  society  in  which 
he  moved;  but  he  was  unbiassed  in  his  literary  judgments,  and 
time  has  only  served  to  confirm  his  criticisms.  In  style  and 
manner  of  expression  be  is  thoroughly  French.  He  is  generally 
somewhat  cold  in  his  appreciation,  but  his  literary  taste  is  delicate 
and  subtle;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Sainte-Bcuve  that  the 
quality  of  his  thought  in  his  best  moments  will  compare  not 
unfavourably  even  with  that  of  Voltaire.  His  religious  and 
philosophical  opinions  were  entirely  negative. 

Grimm's'  Correspondanct  littiraire,  phiiotophique  et  critique  .  .  ., 
depuis  175)  jmqu'en  1760,  was  edited,  with  many  excisions,  by 
J.  B.  A.  Suard  and  published  at  Paris  in  1812,  in  6  vols.  8vo; 
deuxikme  partie,  de  1771  &  1782,  in  1812  in  5  vols.  8vo:  and  troistime 
partit.  pendant  mne  partie  des  annlcs  177$  et  1776,  et  pendant  Us  ounces 
1781  d  1790  inclustvement,  in  1813  in  5  vols.  8vo.  A  supplementary 
volume  appeared  in  1814;  the  whole  correspondence  was  collected 
and  published  by  M.  Jules  Taschereau,  with  the  assistance  of  A. 
Chaudl,  in  a  Nouvelle  Edition,  revue e(  mise dans  un  mriUeur  ordre,  avee 
des  notes  et  des  iclaircissements.  et  oi  se\troutent  ritablies  pour  Us 
premiere  foil  les  phrases  supprimits  par  Us  censure  impiriaU  (ParU, 
1829,  15  vol*  8vo);  and  the  Correspemdarue  irUdile,  et  recueil  de 
Uttres,  palsies,  morctaut,  et  fratmenls  retrenches  par  Us  censure 
imperial*  en  1812  el  181J  was  published  in  1829.  The  standard 
edition  is  that  of  M.  Tourncux  (16  vols.,  1877-1882).  Grimm's 
Mfmoirt  historique  sur  Pontine  et  les  suites  de  men  attachemrnt  pour 
Cimptratrice  Catherine  11  jusqu'  au  dtcts  de  sa  majciti  tmpiriale, 
and  Catherine's  correspondence  with  Grimm  (1774-1796)  were  pub- 
lished by  J.  Grot  in  1880,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Historical  Society.  She  treats  him  very  familiarly,  and  ca!U  htm 
Hcratlitc,  Georges  Dandin,  *c.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  she 
hrtJKcd  him  to  destroy  her  letters,  but  he  refused,  and  after  his  death 
they  were  returned  to  St  Petersburg.  Grimm's  side  of  the  corre- 
spondence, however,  is  only  partially  preserved.    He  Mgru  h;mseU 
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"  Pleureur."  Some  of  Grimm'*  letters,  besides  the  official  corre- 
spondence, are  included  in  the  edition  of  M.  Touroeuic;  others  are 
contained  in  the  Erinnemngen  etner  UrpoumuUer of  K.  von  Bechtols- 
heim,  edited  (Berlin.  1902)  by  Count  C.  Oberndorff.  Sec  al»o  Mme 
d'Epinay's  Mimoires;  Rousseau's  Confessions;  the  notices  con- 
tained in  the  editions  quoted;  E.  Schcrcr,  MeUkior  Grimm  (1887); 
Saintc-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi,  vol.  vii.  For  further  works  bearing 
on  the  subject,  sec  K.  A.  Georges.  Fritdruk  Mrkkior  Grimm  (Hanover 
and  Lcipxig,  1904). 

GRIMM.  JACOB  LUDWIO  CARL  (1785-1863).  German 
philologist  and  mythologist,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January 
1785  at  Hanau,  in  Hcsse-Cassel.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  mother  was  left  with  very 
small  means;  but  her  sister,  who  was  lady  of  the  chamber  to 
the  landgravine  of  Hesse,  helped  to  support  and  educate  her 
numerous  family.  Jacob,  with  his  younger  brother  Wilhelm 
(born  on  the  24th  of  February  1786),  was  sent  in  170S  to  the 
public  school  at  Casscl.  In  1802  he  proceeded  to  the  university 
of  Marburg,  where  he  studied  law,  a  profession  for  which  he  had 
been  destined  by  his  father.  His  brother  joined  him  at  Marburg 
a  year  later,  having  just  recovered  from  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
and  likewise  began  the  study  of  law.  Up  to  this  time  Jacob 
Grimm  had  been  actuated  only  by  a  general  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  his  energies  had  not  found  any  aim  beyond  the  practical  one 
of  making  himself  a  position  in  life.  The  first  definite  impulse 
came  from  the  lectures  of  Savigny,  the  celebrated  investigator 
of  Roman  law,  who,  as  Grimm  himself  says  (in  the  preface  to 
the  Deutsche  Crammatik),  first  taught  him  to  realize  what  it 
meant  to  study  any  science.  Savigny's  lectures  also  awakened 
in  him  that  love  for  historical  and  antiquarian  investigation 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  his  work.  Then  followed  personal 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  in  Savigny's  well-provided  library  that 
Grimm  first  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Bodmcr's  edition  of  the 
Old  German  minnesingers  and  other  early  texts,  and  felt  an  eager 
desire  to  penetrate  further  into  the  obscurities  and  half-revealed 
mysteries  of  their  language.  In  the  beginning  of  iKos  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Savigny,  who  had  removed  to  Paris, 
to  help  him  in  his  literary  work.  Grimm  passed  a  very  happy 
time  in  Paris,  strengthening  his  taste  for  the  literatures  of  the 
middle  ages  by  his  studies  in  the  Paris  libraries.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Casscl,  where  his  mother  and 
Wilhelm  had  settled,  the  latter  having  finished  his  studies. 
The  next  year  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  war  office  with 
the  very  small  salary  of  too  thalcrs.  One  of  his  grievances  was 
that  he  had  to  exchange  his  stylish  Paris  suit  for  a  stiff  uniform 
and  pigtail.  But  he  had  full  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  bis 
Studies.  In  1808,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  private  library  of  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia,  into  which  H esse -Casscl  had 
been  incorporated  by  Napoleon.  Jerome  appointed  him  an 
auditor  to  the  state  council,  while  he  retained  his  other  post. 
His  salary  was  increased  in  a  short  interval  from  2000  to  4000 
francs,  and  his  official  duties  were  hardly  more  than  nominal. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Jerome  and  the  rcinstalmcnt  of  an  elector, 
Grimm  was  appointed  in  1 8 1 3  secretary  of  legation,  to  accompany 
the  Hessian  minister  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  army. 
In  1814  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  demand  restitution  of  the  books 
carried  off  by  the  French,  and  in  1814-1815  be  attended  the 
congress  of  Vienna  as  secretary  of  legation.  On  his  return  he 
was  again  sent  to  Paris  on  the  same  errand  as  before.  Meanwhile 
Wilhelm  had  received  an  appointment  in  the  Cassel  library,  and 
in  1816  Jacob  was  made  second  librarian  under  Volkcl.  On  the 
death  of  Volkel  in  1828  the  brothers  expected  to  be  advanced 
to  the  first  and  second  librarianships  respectively,  and  were 
much  dissatisfied  when  the  first  place  was  given  to  Rommel, 
keeper  of  the  archives.  So  they  removed  next  year  to  Gottingen, 
where  Jacob  received  the  appointment  of  professor  and  librarian, 
Wilhelm  that  of  under-librarian.  Jacob  Grimm  lectured  on 
legal  antiquities,  historical  grammar,  literary  history,  and 
diplomatics,  explained  Old  German  poems,  and  commented  on 
the  Germanic  of  Tacitus.  At  this  period  he  is  described  as  small 
and  lively  in  figure,  with  a  harsh  voice,  speaking  a  broad  Hessian 
dialed.    His  powerful  memory  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
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manuscript  which  most  German  professors  rely  on.  and  he  spoke 
extempore,  referring  only  occasionally  to  a  few  names  and  dales 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper  He  himself  regretted  that  he  had  begun 
the  work  of  teaching  so  late  in  life,  and  as  a  lecturer  he  was  not 
successful:  he  had  no  idea  of  digesting  his  facts  and  suiting 
them  to  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers;  and  even  the  brilliant, 
terse  and  eloquent  passages  which  abound  in  his  writings  lost  much 
of  their  effect  when  jerked  out  in  the  midst  of  a  long  array  of  dry 
(acts.  In  1837,  being  one  of  the  seven  professors  who  signed  a 
protest  against  the  king  of  Hanover's  abrogation  of  the  con- 
stitution established  some  years  before,  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
professorship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
He  returned  to  Cassel  together  with  his  brother,  who  had  also 
signed  the  protest,  and  remained  there  till,  in  1840,  they  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  remove  to  Berlin, 
where  they  both  received  professorships,  and  were  elected 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Not  being  under  any 
obligation  to  lecture,  Jacob  seldom  did  so,  but  together  with  his 
brother  worked  al  the  great  dictionary.  During  their  stay  at 
Cassel  Jacob  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  academy, 
where  he  read  papers  on  the  most  varied  subjects.  The  best 
known  of  these  are  those  on  Lachmann,  Schiller,  and  bis  brother 
Wilhelm  (who  died  in  1859),  on  old  age,  and  on  the  origin  of 
language.  He  also  described  his  impressions  of  Italian  and 
Scandinavian  travel,  interspersing  his  more  general  observations 
with  linguistic  details,  as  is  the  case  in  all  his  works. 

Grimm  died  in  1863,  working  up  to  the  last.  He  was  never  ill, 
and  worked  on  all  day,  without  haste  and  without  pause.  He  was 
not  at  all  impatient  of  interruption,  but  seemed  rather  to  be 
refreshed  by  it,  returning  to  his  work  without  effort.  He  wrote 
for  the  press  with  great  rapidity,  and  hardly  ever  made  correc- 
tions. He  never  revised  what  he  had  written,  remarking  with 
a  certain  wonder  of  his  brother,  "  Wilhelm  reads  his  manuscripts 
over  again  before  sending  them  to  press !  "  His  temperament 
was  uniformly  cheerful,  and  he  was  ca.-.ily  amused.  Outside  his 
own  special  work  he  had  a  marked  taste  for  botany.  The 
spirit  which  animated  his  work  is  best  described  by  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  autobiography.  "  Nearly  all  my  labours  have  been 
devoted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  investigation  of  our 
earlier  language,  poetry  and  laws.  These  studies  may  have 
appeared  to  many,  and  may  still  appear,  useless;  to  me  they 
have  always  seemed  a  noble  and  earnest  task,  definitely  and 
inseparably  connected  with  our  common  fatherland,  and  cal- 
culated to  foster  the  love  of  it.  My  principle  has  always  been  to 
these  investigations  to  under-valuc  nothing,  but  to  utilize  the 
small  for  the  illustration  of  the  great,  the  popular  tradition  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  written  monuments." 

The  purely  scientific  side  of  Grimm's  character  developed 
slowly.  He  seems  to  have  felt  the  want  of  definite  principles  of 
etymology  without  being  able  to  discover  them,  and  indeed  even 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  grammar  (1819)  he  seems  to  be  often 
groping  in  the  dark.  As  early  as  181 5  we  find  A.  W.  Schlegd 
reviewing  the  Alldeutscke  Wittier  (a  periodical  published  by  the 
two  brothers)  very  severely,  condemning  the  lawless  etymological 
combinations  it  contained,  and  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  strict 
philological  method  and  a  fundamental  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  language,  especially  in  the  correspondence  of  sounds.  This 
criticism  is  said  to  have  bad  a  considerable  influence  00  the  direc- 
tion of  Grimm's  studies. 

The  first  work  he  published,  Ober  den  altdeutschm  Ueisttr- 
gesang  (181 1),  was  of  a  purely  literary  character.  Yet  even  in 
this  essay  Grimm  showed  that  Minnssang  and  Meistersmg 
were  really  one  form  of  poetry,  of  which  they  merely  represented 
different  stages  of  development,  and  also  announced  his  important 
disebvery  of  the  invariable  division  of  the  Lied  into  three  slrophic 
parts. 

His  text-editions  were  mostly  prepared  in  common  with 
his  brother.  In  1812  they  published  the  two  ancient  fragments 
of  the  HUdebrandslied  and  the  Wtissenbrunr.tr  Gtbet,  Jacob 
having  discovered  what  till  then  had  never  been  suspected — the 
alliteration  in  these  poems.  However,  Jacob  had  little  taste  for 
text-editing,  and,  as  he  himself  confessed,  the  evolving  of  ■ 
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critical  text  gave  him  little  pleasure.  He  therefore  left  this 
department  to  others,  especially  Lachoiann,  who  soon  turned 
his  brilliant  critical  genius,  trained  in  the  severe  school  of  classical 
philology,  to  Old  and  Middle  High  German  poetry  and  metre. 
Both  brothers  were  attracted  from  the  beginning  by  all  national 
poetry,  whether  in  the  form  of  epics,  ballads  or  popular  tales. 
They  published  in  1816-1818  an  analysis  and  critical  sifting  of 
the  oldest  epic  traditions  of  the  Germanic  races  under  the  title  of 
Deutsche  Sagen.  At  the  same  time  they  collected  all  the  popular 
tales  they  could  find,  partly  from  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
partly  from  manuscripts  and  books,  and  published  in  1812-1815 
ibe  first  edition  of  those  Kinder -und  HausmHrchen  which  have 
carried  the  name  of  the  brothers  Grimm  into  every  household 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  founded  the  science  of  folk-lore.  The 
closely  allied  subject  of  the  satirical  beast  epic  of  the  middle  ages 
also  had  a  great  charm  for  Jacob  Grimm,  and  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Rcinhart  Fucks  in  1834.  His  first  contribution  to 
mythology  was  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the  Eddaic  songs, 
undertaken  conjointly  with  his  brother,  pu  l>\ ished  in  1 81  $,  which, 
however,  was  not  followed  by  any  more.  The  first  edition  of  his 
DemUcke  Mythoiogie  appeared  in  1835.  This  great  work  covers 
the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  tracing  the  mythology  and 
superstitions  of  the  old  Teutons  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  direct 
evidence,  and  following  their  decay  and  loss  down  to  the  popular 
traditions,  tales  and  expressions  in  which  they  still  linger. 

Although  by  the  introduction  of  the  Code  Napoleon  into 
Westphalia  Grimm's  legal  studies  were  made  practically  barren, 
be  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  law  and 
national  institutions,  as  the  truest  exponents  of  the  life  and 
character  of  a  people.  By  the  publication  (in  1828)  of  his 
RtdUiJlterikilmeT  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  historical  study 
of  the  old  Teutonic  laws  and  constitutions  which  was  continued 
with  brilliant  success  by  Gcorg  L.  Maurer  and  others.  In  this 
work  Grimm  showed  the  importance  of  a  linguistic  study  of  the 
old  laws,  and  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  many  a  dark 
passage  in  them  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  words  and 
expressions  in  the  other  old  cognate  dialects.  He  also  knew 
how — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and  valuable  part  of 
his  work — to  trace  the  spirit  of  the  laws  in  countless  allusions 
and  sayings  which  occur  in  the  old  poems  and  sagas,  or  even 
survive  in  modern  colloquialisms. 

Of  all  his  more  general  works  the  boldest  and  most  far-reaching 
is  his  Gesckichle  dcr  deutschen  Spracke,  where  at  the  same  lime 
the  linguistic  element  is  most  distinctly  brought  forward.  The 
subject  of  the  work  is,  indeed,  nothing  less  than  the  history  which 
lies  hidden  in  the  words  of  the  German  language — the  oldest 
national  history  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  determined  by  means  of 
language.  For  this  purpose  be  laboriously  collects  the  scattered 
words  and  allusions  to  be  found  in  classical  writers,  and  endeavours 
to  determine  the  relations  in  which  the  German  language  stood, 
to  those  of  the  Gctae,  Tliracians,  Scythians,  and  many  other 
nations  whose  languages  are  known  only  by  doubtfully  identified, 
often  extremely  corrupted  remains  preserved  by  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  Grimm's  results  have  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  wider  range  of  comparison  and  improved  methods  of 
investigation  which  now  characterize  linguistic  science,  and 
rrany  of  the  questions  raised  by  him  will  probably  for  ever 
remain  obscure;  but  his  book  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  and  suggestive  that  have  ever  been  written. 

Grimm's  famous  Deutsche  Grammalik  was  the  outcome  of  his 
purely  philological  work.  The  labours  of  past  generations— 
from  the  humanists  onwards— had  collected  an  enormous 
mass  of  materials  in  the  shape  of  text-editions,  dictionaries 
and  grammars,  although  most  of  it  was  uncritical  and  often 
untrustworthy.  Something  bad  even  been  d6ne  in  the  way 
of  cdmparison  and  the  determination  of  general  laws,  and  the 
conception  of  a  comparative  Teutonic  grammar  had  been  clearly 
grasped  by  the  illustrious  Englishman  George  Hickes,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  partly  carried  out  by  him 
is  his  Tktsaurui.  Ten  Kate  in  Holland  had  afterwards  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  and  comparison  of  the 
Teutonic  languages.    Even  Grimm  himself  did  not  at  first  intend 
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to  include  all  the  languages  in  his  grammar;  but  he  soon  found 
that  Old  High  German  postulated  Gothic,  that  the  later  stages 
of  German  could  not  be  understood  without  the  help  of  the  Low 
German  dialects,  including  English,  and  that  the  rich  literature 
of  Scandinavia  could  as  little  be  ignored.  The  first  edition  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Grammar,  which  appeared  in  1810,  and  is  now 
extremely  rare,  treated  of  the  inflections  of  all  these  languages, 
together  with  a  general  introduction,  in  which  he  vindicated  the 
importance  of  an  historical  study  of  the  German  language  against 
the  a  priori,  quasi-philosophical  methods  then  in  vogue. 

In  1822  this  volume  appeared  in  a  second  edition — really  a 
new  work,  for,  as  Grimm  himself  says  in  the  preface,  it  cost  him 
little  reflection  to  mow  down  the  first  crop  to  the  ground.  The 
wide  distance  between  the  two  stages  of  Grimm's  development 
in  these  two  editions  is  significantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  first  edition  gives  only  the  inflections,  in  the  second  volume 
phonology  takes  up  no  fewer  than  600  pages,  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  volume.  Grimm  had,  at  last,  awakened  to  the  full 
conviction  that  all  sound  philology  must  be  based  on  rigorous 
adhesion  to  the  laws  of  sound-change,  and  he  never  afterwards 
swerved  from  this  principle,  which  gave  to  all  his  investigations, 
even  in  their  boldest  flights,  that  iron-bound  consistency,  and 
that  force  of  conviction  which  distinguish  science  from  dilettante- 
ism;  up  to  Grimm's  time  philology  was  nothing  but  a  more  or 
less  laborious  and  conscientious  dilettantism,  with  occasional 
flashes  of  scientific  inspiration;  he  made  it  into  a  science.  His 
advance  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  influence  of  his 
contemporary  R.  Rask.  Rask  was  born  two  years  later  than 
Grimm,  but  his  remarkable  precocity  gave  him  somewhat  the 
start.  Even  in  Grimm's  first  editions  his  Icelandic  paradigms  are 
based  entirely  on  Rask's  grammar,  and  in  his  second  edition  he 
relied  almost  entirely  on  Rask  for  Old  English.  His  debt  to 
Rask  can  only  be  estimated  at  its  true  value  by  comparing  his 
treatment  of  Old  English  in  the  two  editions;  the  difference 
is  very  great.  Thus  in  the  first  edition  he  declines  dag,  decges, 
plural  dtegas,  not  having  observed  the  law  of  vowel-change 
pointed  out  by  Rask.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Rask's  Old  English  grammar  was  a  main  inducement 
for  him  to  recast  his  work  from  the  beginning.  To  Rask  also 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  distinctly  formulated  the  laws 
of  sound-correspondence  in  the  different  languages,  especially 
in  the  vowels,  those  more  fleeting  elements  of  speech  which  had 
hitherto  been  ignored  by  etymologists. 

This  leads  to  a  question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy, — Who  discovered  what  is  known  as  Grimm's  law? 
This  law  of  the  correspondence  of  consonants  in  the  older  Indo- 
gcrmanic,  Low  and  High  German  languages  respectively  was 
first  fully  stated  by  Grimm  in  the  second  edition  of  the  first 
part  of  his  grammar.  The  correspondence  of  single  consonants 
had  been  more  or  less  clearly  recognized  by  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors; but  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  the  discovery  of  the 
complete  law  was  the  Swede  J.  lhre,  who  established  a  consider- 
able number  of  "  litcrarum  pcrmutat tones,"  such  as  b  for  /, 
with  the  examples  b<era=Jerre,  befwer  —  fiber.  Rask,  in  his  essay 
on  the  origin  of  the  Icelandic  language,  gives  the  same  com- 
parisons, with  a  few  additions  and  corrections,  and  even  the  very 
same  examples  in  most  cases.  As  Grimm  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  edition  expressly  mentions  this  c<say  of  Rask,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his  own  investigations. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  isolated  permutations 
of  his  predecessors  and  the  comprehensive  generalizations  under 
which  he  himself  ranged  them.  The  extension  of  the  law  to 
High  German  is  also  entirely  his  own.  The  only  fact  that 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  Grimm  wished 
to  deprive  Rask  of  his  claims  to  priority  is  that  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  Rask's  results  in  his  second  edition.  But 
this  is  part  of  the  plan  of  his  work,  viz.  to  refrain  from  all 
controversy  or  reference  to  the  works  of  others.  In  his  first 
edition  he  expressly  calls  attention  to  Rask's  essay,  and  praises 
it  most  ungrudgingly.  Rask  himself  refers  as  little  to  lhre, 
merely  alluding  in  a  general  way  to  Ihre's  permutations,  although 
his  own  debt  to  lhre  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  Grimm  to 
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Rask  or  any  one  else.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  bitterness  of 
feeling  afterwards  sprang  up  between  Grimm  and  Rask,  but  this 
was  the  fault  of  the  latter,  who,  impatient  of  contradiction  and 
irritable  in  controversy,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  value  of 
Grimm's  views  when  they  involved  modification  of  his  own. 
The  importance  of  Grimm's  generalization  in  the  history  of 
philology  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  even  the  mystic  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry  of  its  formulation,  although  it  has  proved 
a  hindrance  to  the  correct  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
changes,  was  well  calculated  to  strike  the  popular  mind,  and 
give  it  a  vivid  idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  law,  and  the 
necessity  of  disregarding  mere  superficial  resemblance.  The 
most  lawless  etymologist  bows  down  to  the  authority  of  Grimm's 
law,  even  if  he  honours  it  almost  as  much  in  the  breach  as  in  the 
observance. 

The  grammar  was  continued  in  three  volumes,  treating 
principally  of  derivation,  composition  and  syntax,  which  last 
was  left  unfinished.  Grimm  then  began  a  third  edition,  of  which 
only  one  part,  comprising  the  vowels,  appeared  in  1840,  his 
time  being  afterwards  taken  up  mainly  by  the  dictionary.  The 
grammar  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  science  for  comprehensive- 
ness, method  and  fullness  of  detail.  Every  law,  every  letter, 
every  syllable  of  inflection  in  the  different  languages  is  illustrated 
by  an  almost  exhaustive  mass  of  material.  It  has  served  as  a 
model  for  all  succeeding  investigators.  Dicz's  grammar  of  the 
Romance  languages  is  founded  entirely  on  its  methods,  which 
have  also  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  the  wider  study  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages  in  general. 

In  the  great  German  dictionary  Grimm  undertook  a  task  for 
which  he  was  hardly  suited.  His  exclusively  historical  tendencies 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  individuality  of  a 
living  language;  and  the  disconnected  statement  of  the  facts 
of  language  in  an  ordinary  alphabetical  dictionary  fatally 
mars  its  scientific  character.  It  was  also  undertaken  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  and  his  brother  to  com- 
plete it  themselves.  The  dictionary,  as  far  as  it  was  worked  out 
by  Grimm  himself,  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of  discon- 
nected antiquarian  essay*  of  high  value. 

Grimm's  scientific  character  is  notable  for  its  combination 
of  breadth  and  unity.  He  was  as  far  removed  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  specialist  who  has  no  ideas,  no  sympathies  beyond 
some  one  author,  period  or  corner  of  science,  as  from  the  shallow 
dabbler  who  feverishly  attempts  to  master  the  details  of  half-a- 
do/cn  discordant  pursuits.  Even  within  his  own  special  studies 
there  is  the  same  wise  concentration;  no  Mczzofanti  like  parrot 
display  of  useless  polyglotiism.  The  very  foundations  of  his 
nature  were  harmonious;  his  patriotism  and  love  of  historical 
investigation  received  their  fullest  satisfaction  in  the  study  of  the 
language,  traditions,  mythology,  laws  and  literature  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  their  nearest  kindred.  But  from  this  centre 
his  investigations  were  pursued  in  every  direction  as  far  as  bis 
unerring  instinct  of  healthy  limitation  would  allow.  He  was 
equally  fortunate  in  the  harmony  that  subsisted  between  his 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  He  made  cheerfully  the  heavy 
sacrifices  that  science  demands  from  its  disciples,  without  feeling 
any  of  that  envy  and  bitterness  which  often  torment  weaker 
natures;  and  although  he  lived  apart  from  his  fellow  men,  he 
was  full  of  human  sympathies,  and  no  man  has  ever  exercised 
a  profounder  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  His  was 
the  very  ideal  of  the  noblest  type  of  German  character. 

The  following  i»  I  complete  list  of  his  separately  published  works, 
those  which  he  published  in  common  with  hi*  brother  being  marked 
with  a  Mar.  Kor  a  list  ol  his  essay*  in  periodical*,  Sc.,  sec  vol,  v.  of 
hlsKleinrrc  Sthnjten, from  which  the  present  list  is  taken.  Hi*  life  is 
N  ~t  studied  in  hi*  own  "  S IbM  biographic,"  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Klrirvre 
.Sckriften.  There  is  also  a  brief  memoir  by  K.  Godekc  in  Coltm[er 
Projessorcn  (Gotha  (Perthes),  1872):  Vber  den  atUleulukrn  Mrister- 
trsant  (Gottingen.  1811);  'Kinder-  und  llauimarchen  (Berlin, 
1812-1815)  (many  editions);  'Das  Lied  ron  IliUeUrand  und  das 
Weissenbrunner  Gthtt  (Casscl,  1812);  Altdtutuhe  Haider  (Cassel, 
Frankfort,  181A-1R16,  3  vols  );  'Per  arme  Ileinrich  ron  llartmann 
l">n  dcr  Aue  (Berlin.  1815);  Irmenstrasse  und  Irm/nfaule  (Vienna, 
'815);  'Die  Lieder  dtr  alten  Edda  (Berlin,  1815),  5i7r\>  de  romances 
eicjos  (Vienna,  1815);  'Deutsche  Safen  (Berlin,  1816-1818,  2nd  cd., 
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Berlin,  1865-1866);  Deuluhe  Crammalik  (Gottingen,  1819.  2nd  ed . 
Gottingen,  1822-1840)  (reprinted  1870  by  W.  Seherer,  Berlin).  W'mt 
Slephanovtlsth'i  kUtne  serbiuhe  Grammatih,  verdeuttekt  mix  ewer 
Vorredt  (Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1824);  Zur  Retention  dtr  deuticken 
Crammalik  (Ca&scl,  1826) ;  'Iristke  EJJenmdrchen,  aus  dem  Entliuken 
(Leipzig,  1826);  Deuluhe  Ret hlsaller turner  (Gottingen,  1828.  2nd 
cd.,  1854)'.  Hymnorum  veteris  ecttesiae  XXVI.  interpttlatto  Iheoduca 
(Gottingen,  1830);  Retnhatt  Fuchs  (Berlin,  1814);  Deutsche 
Mylhohite  (Gottingen.  1835.  3rd  cd.,  1854.  2  vols.);  Tat  its  German* 
edidit  (Gottingen,  1835);  Cher  meine  Entlassung  (Basel,  1836). 
(together  with  Schmcllcr)  Lateinische  Gcduhte  aes  X.  und  XI. 
Jahrhunderts  (Gottingen,  1838);  Senduhreiben  an  Ka/l  Lachmau* 
lifer  Reinhart  Fuchs  (Berlin,  1840);  Weistumer,  Th.  i.  (Got  tinges. 
1840)  (continued,  partly  by  others,  in  5  part*.  1840-1869):  Andreas 
und  Elene  (Cassel,  1840);  Frau  Arenlurt  (Berlin.  1842);  Gtschuhle 
der  deutschen  Sprache  (Leipzig..  1848,  3rd  cd-,  1868,  2  vols):  Das 
Wort  des  Besiltes  (Berlin,  1850);  'Deutsches  WotUrbutk.  Bd  L 
(Leipzig,  1854);  Rede  auf  Wilhetm  Grimm  und  Rede  uker  das  Alter 
(Berlin,  1868,  3rd  cd.,  1865);  Kleinere  Schrtften  (Berlin,  1864-1870. 
5  vols.).  (H.  Sw.) 

GRIMM,  WILHELM  CARL  (1786-1859).  For  the  chief  events 
in  the  life  of  WUhclm  Grimm  sec  article  on  Jacob  Grimm  above. 
As  Jacob  himself  said  in  his  celebrated  address  to  the  Berlin 
Academy  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  whole  of  their  lives 
were  passed  together.  In  their  schooldays  they  bad  one  bed 
and  one  table  in  common,  as  students  they  had  two  beds  and 
two  tables  in  the  same  room,  and  they  always  lived  under  one 
roof,  and  had  their  books  and  property  in  common.  Nor  did 
Wilhelm's  marriage  in  any  way  disturb  their  harmony.  As 
Cleasby  said  ("Life  of  Clcasby,"  prefixed  to  his  Icelandic 
Dictionary,  p.  lxix.),  "  they  both  live  in  the  same  house,  and  in 
such  harmony  and  community  that  one  might  almost  imagine 
the  children  were  common  property."  Wilhelm's  character 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  his  brother.  As  a  boy  he  was 
strong  and  healthy,  but  as  he  grew  up  he  was  attacked  by  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  which  left  him  weak  all  his  life.  His  was  a  less 
comprehensive  and  energetic  mind  than  that  of  his  brother,  and 
he  had  less  of  the  spirit  of  investigation,  preferring  to  confine 
himself  to  some  limited  and  definitely  bounded  field  of  work; 
he  utilized  everything  that  bore  directly  on  his  own  studies,  and 
ignored  the  rest.  These  studies  were  almost  always  of  a  literary 
nature.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  more  aesthetic  nature  that  he 
took  great  delight  in  music,  lor  which  his  brother  had  but  a 
moderate  liking,  and  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  story-telling. 
Cleasby,  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  brothers,  quoted  above, 
tells  that  "  Wilhclm  read  a  sort  of  farce  written  in  the  Frankfort 
dialect,  depicting  the  '  malhcurs  '  of  a  rich  Frankfort  tradesman 
on  a  holiday  jaunt  on  Sunday.  It  was  very  droll,  and  he  read 
it  admirably."  Clcasby  describes  him  as  "an  uncommonly 
animated,  jovial  fellow."  He  was,  accordingly,  much-sought  in 
society,  which  he  frequented  much  more  than  his  brother. 

His  first  work  was  a  spirited  translation  of  the  DanUh  Kamperiser, 
Allddnische  lleldenlieder ,  published  in  1811-1813.  which  made  his 
name  at  first  more  widely  known  than  that  of  his  brother.  The 
most  important  of  his  text  editions  arc— Ruolandslud  (Gottingen. 
1838);  Konrad  ton  Wiirtburt's  Goldene  Schmtrde  (Berlin.  1840); 
Crare  Ruodotf  (Gottingen,  1844.  2nd  cd.);  Athit  stud  PrtphdM 
(Berlin,  1846);  Altdeutsche  Gespracke  (Berlin.  IS51);  Frexdank 
(Gottingen,  1H60,  2nd  cd.).  Of  his  other  works  the  most  important  is 
Deuluhe  Ileldensare  (Berlin,  1868,  2nd  cd.).  His  Deuluhe  Rxnen 
(Gottingen,  1821)  has  now  only  an  historical  interest.     (H.  Sw.) 

GRIMMA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  left  bask 
of  the  Muldc,  19  m.  S.E.  of  Leipzig  on  the  railway  Ddbeln- 
Drcsden.  Pop.  (1905)  11,182.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  aod 
three  Evangelical  churches,  and  among  other  principal  buildings 
are  the  Schloss  built  in  the  1 cent  ury,  and  long  a  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Meissen  and  the  electors  of  Saxony;  the  town- 
hall,  dating  from  1442,  and  the  famous  school  Furstcnschule 
(Illuslre  Moldanum),  erected  by  the  elector  Maurice  on  the  sit* 
of  the  former  Augustinian  monastery'  in  155°.  having  provision 
for  104  free  scholars  and  a  library  numbering  10,000  volumes. 
There  are  also  a  modern  school,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  com- 
mercial school  and  a  school  of  brewing.  Among  the  industries  of 
the  town  are  ironfounding,  machine  building  and  dyeworks, 
while  paper  and  gloves  arc  manufactured  there.  Gardening 
and  agriculture  generally  are  also  important  branches  of  industry. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cisterriaa 
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from  which  Catherine  von  Bora  fled  in  1523,  and  the 
of  Doben,  with  an  old  castle.    Crimma  is  of  Sorbian 
and  is  first  mentioned  in  1203.   It  passed  then  into 
of  Saxony  and  has  remained  since  part  of  that 


i^icu*,  Die  Sladl  Crimma,  kislorisek  besckrieben  (Leipzig.  187 1 ) ; 
Rossler,  Gesekickte  der  kontztuh  sacksiscken  Ftirslen-  und  Landes- 
ukuU  Grimma  (Leipzig,  1891);  L.  Schmidt,  Vrkundenbuck  der 
Skidt  Grimma  (Leipzig,  1895} ;  and  Fraiuudt,  Grimmenttr  Stamm- 
bttck  (Grimma,  1900). 

GRIMMELSHAUSEN,    HANS  JAKOB  CHRISTOFFEL  VOH 

(c.  1625-1676),  German  author,  was  born  at  Gclnhausen  in  or 
about  16  2 5.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  kidnapped  by  Hessian 
soldiery,  and  in  tbeir  midst  tasted  the  adventures  of  military 
life  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  At  its  close,  Grimmclshauscn 
entered  the  service  of  Franz  Egon  von  FUrstcnberg,  bishop 
of  Strassburg  and  in  1665  was  made  Sckullkeiss  (magistrate) 
at  Renchcn  in  Baden.  On  obtaining  this  appointment,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1660  published 
Der  abenJemerlkke  Simpiicissimus,  Teutsck,  dJt.  die  Besckrtibung 
iei  Ltbcns  tines  sellsamen  VaiartUn,  genannt  M elchior  S Urn j els 
ts>n  Fuckskeim,  the  greatest  German  novel  of  the  17th  century. 
For  this  work  be  took  as  his  model  the  picaresque  romances  of 
Spain,  already  to  some  extent  known  in  Germany.  Simpticisti- 
is  in  great  measure  its  author's  autobiography;  he  begins 
the  childhood  of  his  hero,  and  describes  the  hitter's  adven- 
amid  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
:  detail  with  which  these  pictures  are  presented  makes  the 
one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  its  time.  In  the 
later  parts  Grimmclshauscn,  however,  over-indulges  in  allegory, 
and  finally  loses  himself  in  a  Robinson  Crusoe  story.  Among 
his  other  works  the  most  important  are  the  so-called  Simpltiv.i- 
nixht  Sckriflen:  Die  Ersbetrugerin  und  Landstdrtserin  Courtucke 
(c.  1669);  Der  sell  tame  SpringinsfeU  (1670)  and  Das  vunderbar- 
luke  Vogeinest  (1677).  His  satires,  such  as  Der  teutscke  Mickel 
(1670),  and  "gallant"  novels,  like  Dietvald  und  Amelinde 
(1670)  are  of  inferior  interest.    He  died  at  Rcnchcn  00  ll?c 

1870. 

Edition*  of  Simplicistimui  and  the  Simpiicianiscke  Sckriflen  have 
hero  published  by  A.  von  Keller  (1854),  H.  Kurz  (1863-1864). 
J.  Tititnann  (1877)  and  F.  Bobcrtag  (1882).  A  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  novel  was  edited  by  R.  Kojcl  for  the  scries  of  Neudrueke 
det  16.  nnd  tf.  Jakrkmndertt  (1880).  See  the  introduction*  to  these 
edition*:  also  F.  Antoine,  Etude  tur  h  Simpiicissimus  de  Grtmmeh- 
kansem  (188a)  and  E.  Schmidt  in  his  Ckarakteristiken,  vol.  i.  (1886). 

GR1M0ARD,  PHILIPPE  HENRI,  Cosm  DE  (i7S3-i8«S). 
French  soldier  and  military  writer,  entered  the  royal  army  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  177s  published  his  Estai  tkiorique  el 
practique  sur  tes  batailles.  Shortly  afterwards  Louis  XVI. 
jiiced  him  in  his  own  military  cabinet  and  employed  him 
y  in  connexion  with  schemes  of  army  reform.  By  the 
of  the  Revolution  he  had  become  one  of  Louis's  most 
valued  counsellors,  in  political  as  well  as  military  matters,  and 
was  marked  out,  though  only  a  colonel,  as  the  next  Minister  of 
War.  In  1791  Grimoard  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  scheme  of  defence  for  France,  which  proved  two  years 
later  of  great  assistance  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
l"be  events  of  1792  put  an  end  to  his  military  career,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  writing  military  books. 

The  following  works  by  him.  beside*  his  first  essay,  have  retained 
vine  importance:  Hulotre  det  demihet  camparnes  de  Tur  em  ne 
Pari*,  1780),  Leltres  ei  mimoires  de  Turrnne  (Pans,  1780),  Troupes 
Vftret  et  leur  em  pi 01  (Pari*.  1782).  Conquttet  de  Gustavt-Adolpke 
istorkhotm  and  Ncufchatcl,  1782-1701);  Mimoires  de  Gustave 
Adalpke  (Pari*.  1790).  Correspondence  of  Marshal  Richelieu  (Paris, 
1  rlo),  St  Germain  (1789),  and  Bcrnis  (1790),  Vie  et  rigne  de  Frtdfrtc 
U  Grand  (London.  1788),  Leltres  el  mimoires  du  marhkal  de  Saxe 
(Park,  1794).  L'Expidition  de  Minorqne  en  17*6  (Paris,  1798), 
Uttkerckes  sur  la  farce  de  Varmee  franc,at%e  depuis  Henri  IV jusqu'en 
lSo$  (Pari*,  1806).  Mimoires  du  marttkal  de  Ttssi  (Paris,  I806), 
Lettrts  de  Boltnrbroke  (Paris.  1808).  Trailt  sur  le  service  d' Hat-major 
'Pari*.  1809).  and  (with  Servan)  Tableau  kiitoriqne  de  la  guerre  de 
U  Resolution  1799-1791  (Paris.  1808). 

GRIMSBY,  or  Great  Grimsby,  a  municipal,  county  and 
Parliamentary  borough  of  Lincolnshire,  England;  an  important 


seaport  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  on  the  south  shore. 
Pop.  (1901)  63,138.  It  is  155  m.  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  and  is  also  served  by  the  Great  Central 
railway.  The  church  of  St  James,  situated  in  the  older  part  of  I  he 
town,  is  a  cruciform  Early  English  building,  retaining,  in  spite 
of  injudicious  restoration,  many  beautiful  details.  The  chief 
buildings  are  that  containing  the  town  hall  and  the  grammar 
school  (a  foundation  of  1547),  the  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  the 
customs  house  and  dork  offices.  A  sailors'  and  fishermen's 
Harbour  of  Refuge,  free  library,  constitutional  club  and  technical 
school  are  maintained.  The  duke  of  York  public  gardens  were 
opened  in  1804.  Adjacent  to  Grimsby  on  the  east  is  the  coastal 
watering-place  of  Clecthorpes. 

The  dock  railway  station  lies  a  mile  from  the  town  station. 
In  1849  the  Great  Central  (then  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire)  railway  initiated  a  scheme  of  reclamation 
and  dock-construction.  This  was  completed  in  1854,  and  sub- 
sequent extensions  were  made.  There  arc  two  large  fish-docks, 
and,  for  general  traffic,  the  Royal  dock,  communicating  with  the 
Humber  through  a  tidal  basin,  the  small  Union  dock,  and  the 
extensive  Alexandra  dock,  together  with  graving  docks,  timber 
yards,  a  patent  slip,  &c.  These  docks  have  an  area  of  about 
104  acres,  but  were  found  insufficient  for  the  growing  traffic  of 
the  port,  and  in  1906  the  construction  of  a  large  new  dock,  of 
about  40  acres'  area  and  30  to  35  ft.  depth,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Great  Central  Company  at  Immingham,  5  m.  above  Grimsby 
on  the  Humber.  The  principal  imports  arc,  butter,  woollens, 
timber,  cereals,  eggs,  glass,  cottons,  preserved  meat,  wool, 
sugar  and  bacon.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  yarn, 
woollens,  cotton  goods,  cotton  yarn,  machinery,  &c.  and  coal. 
It  is  as  a  fishing  port,  however,  that  Grimsby  is  chiefly  famous. 
Two  of  the  docks  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fishing  fleet, 
which,  consisting  principally  of  steam  trawlers,  numbers  up- 
wards of  500  vessels.  Regular  passenger  steamers  run  from 
Grimsby  to  Dutch  and  south  Swedish  ports,  and  to  Esbjcrg 
(Denmark),  chiefly  those  of  the  Wilson  line  and  the  Great  Central 
railway.  The  chief  industries  of  Grimsby  arc  shipbuilding, 
brewing,  tanning,  manufactures  of  ship  tackle,  ropes,  ice  for 
preserving  fish,  turnery,  flour,  *  linseed  cake,  artificial  manure; 
and  there  are  saw  mills,  bone  and  com  mills,  and  creosote  works. 
The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  12  aldermen  and  36 
councillors.    Area,  2852  acres. 

Grimsby  (Grimcsbi)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  landing-place 
of  the  Danes  on  their  first  invasion  of  Britain  towards  the  close 
of  the  8lh  century.  It  was  a  borough  by  prescription  as  early 
as  1 201,  in  which  year  King  John  granted  the  burgesses  a  charter 
of  liberties  according  to  the  custom  of  the  burgesses  of  North- 
ampton. Henry  III.  in  1227  granted  to  "  the  mayor  and  good 
men  "  of  Grimsby,  that  tbey  should  bold  the  town  for  a  yearly 
rent  of  £1 1  r ,  and  confirmed  the  same  in  1271.  These  charters 
were  confirmed  by  later  sovereigns.  A  governing  charter, 
under  the  title  of  mayor  and  burgesses,  was  given  by  James  II. 
in  1688,  and  under  this  the  appointment  of  officers  and  other  of 
the  corporation,  arrangements  are  to  a  great  extent  regulated. 
In  120!  King  John  granted  the  burgesses  an  annual  fair  for 
fifteen  days,  beginning  on  the  25th  of  May.  Two  annual  fairs 
arc  now  held,  namely  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  the  second 
Monday  in  October.  No  early  grant  of  a  market  can  be  found, 
but  in  1792  the  market-day  was  Wednesday.  In  1888  it  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Grimsby  returned  two  members  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  1298,  but  in  1833  the  number  was  reduced  to  one. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Grimsby  was  an  important  seaport, 
but  the  haven  became  obstructed  by  sand  and  mud  deposited 
by  the  Humber,  and  so  the  access  of  large  vessels  was  prevented. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  toth  century  a  subscription  was  raised 
by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  for  improving 
the  harbour,  and  an  act  was  obtained  by  which  they  were 
incorporated  under  the  title  "  The  Grimsby  Haven  Co."  The 
fishing  trade  had  become  so  important  by  1800  that  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  dock. 

GRIMSTON,  SIR  HARBOTTLE  (1603-1683), English  politician, 
second  .son  of  Sir  Harbottlc  Grimston,  Bart,  (d,  1648),  was  Iwrn 
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at  Bradfield  Half,  near  Manning!  ree,  on  the  27th  of  January 
1603.  Educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  be  became 
a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  then  recorder  of  Harwich  and 
recorder  of  Colchester.  As  member  for  Colchester,  Grimston 
sat  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  he  represented  the  same 
borough  during  the  Long  Parliament,  speedily  becoming  a 
leading  member  of  the  popular  party.  He  attacked  Archbishop 
Laud  with  great  vigour;  was  a  member  of  the  important 
committees  of  the  parliament,  including  the  one  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  attempted  seizure  of  the  five  members; 
and  became  deputy  lieutenant  of  Essex  after  the  passing  of  the 
miljtia  ordinance  in  January  1642.  He  disliked  taking  up  arms 
against  the  king,  but  remained  nominally  an  adherent  of  the 
parliamentary  party  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the  words  of 
Clarendon,  he  "  continued  rather  than  concurred  with  them." 
Grimston  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  period  of  the 
war  he  again  became  more  active.  He  was  president  of  the 
committee  which  investigated  the  escape  of  the  king  from 
Hampton  Court  in  1647,  and  was  one  of  those  who  negotiated 
with  Charles  at  Newport  in  1648,  when,  according  to  Burnet, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  urged  the  king  to  come  to  terms. 
From  this  time  Grimston's  sympathies  appear  to  have  been  with 
the  Royalists.  Turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
assembly  was  "  purged  "  by  colonel  Pride,  he  was  imprisoned; 
but  was  released  after  promising  to  do  nothing  detrimental  to 
the  parliament  or- the  army,  and  spent  the  next  few  years  in 
retirement.  Before  this  time,  his  elder  brother  having  already 
died,  he  had  succeeded  his  father  as  2nd  baronet.  In  1636 
Sir  Harbottle  was  returned  to  Cromwell's  second  parliament 
as  member  for  Essex;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat; 
and  with  97  others  who  were  similarly  treated  he  issued  a 
remonstrance  to  the  public.  He  was  among  the  secluded  members 
who  re-entered  the  Long  Parliament  in  February  1660,  was  then 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1660. 
As  Speaker  he  visited  Charles  II.  at  Breda,  and  addressed  him 
in  very  flattering  terms  on  his  return  to  London;  but  he  refused 
to  accede  to  the  king's  demand  that  he  should  dismiss  Burnet 
from  his  position  as  chaplain  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in 
parliament  he  strongly  denounced  any  relaxation  of  the  laws 
against  papists.  Grimston  did  not  retain  the  office  of  Speaker 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  but  he  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  which  tried  the  regicides,  and  in 
November  1660  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Report 
cays  he  paid  Clarendon  £8000  for  the  office,  while  Burnet  declares 
be  obtained  it  "  without  any  application  of  his  own."  He  died 
on  the  2nd  of  January  1685.  His  friend  and  chaplain,  Burnet, 
speaks  very  highly  of  bis  piety  and  impartiality,  while  not 
omitting  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  "  much  sharpened 
against  popery."  He  translated  the  law  reports  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  judge,  Sir  George  Crokc  (1560-1642),  which  were  written 
in  Norman-French,  and  five  editions  of  this  work  have  appeared. 
Seven  of  his  parliamentary  speeches  were  published,  and  he 
also  wrote  Strena  Christiana  (London,  1644,  and  other  editions). 
Grimston's  first  wife,  Croke's  daughter  Mary,  bore  him  six  sons 
and  two  daughters;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  K.B.,  a  grandson  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  he  bad  one  daughter. 

Of  his  sons  one  only,  Samuel  (1643-1700),  survived  his  father, 
and  when  he  died  in  October  1700  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 
Sir  Harbot  tic's  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  married  Sir  Capcl  Luckyn, 
Bart.,  and  their  grandson,  William  Luckyn,  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  his  great-uncle,  Sir  Samuel  Grimston,  and  took  the 
name  of  Grimston  in  1700.  This  William  Luckyn  Grimston 
( 1 683- 1 7  56)  wascreated  Baron  Dunboyne  and  Viscount  Grimston 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  17 10.  He  was  succeeded  as  2nd 
viscount  by  his  son  James  (1711-1773),  whose  son  James  Bucknal) 
(1747-1808)  was  made  an  English  peer  as  baron  Verulam  of 
Corhambury  in  1700.  Then  in  x8i  s  his  son  James  Walter  (1 775- 
184s),  2nd  baron  Verulam,  was  created  earl  of  Verulam,  and  the 
present  peer  is  bis  direct  descendant.   Sir  Harbottle  Grimston 


bought  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  estate  at  Corhambury,  which  is 
still  the  residence  of  his  descendants. 

See  G.  Burnet,  History  of  My  Own  Time,  edited  by  O.  Airy  (Oxford, 
1900). 

GRIMTHORPE,  EDMUND  BECKETT,  ist  Baton  (1816-1905), 
son  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  Denisoo,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
May  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Doncaster  and  Eton,  whence  be 
proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  thirtieth 
wrangler  in  1838.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1841.  Upon  succeeding  to  the  baronetcy  in  1874  be  dropped 
the  name  of  Denison,  which  his  father  had  assumed  in  1S16. 
From  1877  to  1900  he  was  chancellor  and  vicar-general  of  York, 
and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1886.  He  was  made  a  Q.C. 
in  1854,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leader  of  the  Parliamentary 
Bar.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  borck^y 
and  architecture,  more  especially  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. As  early  as  1850  he  had  become  a  recognixed  authority 
on  docks,  watches  and  bells,  and  in  particular  on  the  const  ruction 
of  turret  clocks,  for  be  had  designed  Dent's  Great  Exhibition 
clock,  and  his  Rudimentary  Treatise  had  gone  through  many 
editions.  In  1851  be  was  called  upon,  in  conjunction  with  the 
astronomer  royal  (Mr,  afterwards  Sir,  G.  B.  Airy)  and  Mr  Dent, 
to  design  a  suitable  clock  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  present  to*rcr  clock,  popularly  known  as  "  Big  Ben,"  was 
constructed  after  Lord  Grimthorpe's  designs.  In  a  number 
of  burning  questions  during  his  time  Lord  Grimlborpc  took 
a  prominent  part.  It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  restora- 
tion of  St  Albans  Abbey  that  he  is  most  widely  known.  The 
St  Albans  Abbey  Reparation  Committee,  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  1871,  and  for  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  carried 
out  some  admirable  repairs,  obtained  a  faculty  from  the  Diocesan 
Court  in  1877  to  repair  and  restore  the  church  and  fit  it  for 
cathedral  and  parochial  services.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
committee  found  itself  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  faculty  was  granted  to 
Lord  Grimtborpe  (then  Sir  Edmund  Beckett)  to  "  restore,  repair 
and  refit  "  the  abbey  at  his  own  expense.  Lord  Grimthorpe 
made  it  an  express  stipulation  that  the  work  should  be  done 
according  to  bis  own  designs  and  under  his  own  supervision. 
His  public  spirit  in  undertaking  the  task  was  undeniable,  but 
bis  treatment  of  the  roof,  the  new  west  front,  and  the  windows 
inserted  in  the  terminations  of  the  transepts,  excited  a  storm  of 
adverse  criticism,  and  was  the  subject  of  vigorous  protests  from 
the  professional  world  of  architecture.  He  died  on  the  29th 
of  April  1 90s,  being  succeeded  as  and  baron  by  his  nephew, 
E.  W.  Beckett  (b.  1856),  who  had  sat  in  parliament  as  conserva- 
tive member  for  the  Whitby  division  of  Yorkshire  from  18S5- 

GRINDAL.  EDMUND  (c.  1519-1583),  successively  bishop  of 
London,  archbishop  of  York  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
born  about  1519,  was  son  of  William  Grindal,  a  farmer  of  Hensini- 
ham,  in  the  parish  of  St  Bees,  Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalene  and  Christ's  Colleges  and  then  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  and  was  elected  fellow  in 
1 538.  He  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1 54 1 ,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1 544 
and  was  proctor  and  Lady  Margaret  preacher  in  1 548-1 549. 
Probably  through  the  influence  of  Ridley,  who  had  been  master 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Grindal  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Protestant 
disputants  during  the  visitation  of  1S49.  He  had  a  considerate 
talent  for  this  work  and  was  often  employed  on  similar  occasions. 
When  Ridley  became  bishop  of  London,  be  made  Grindal  one 
of  his  chaplains  and  gave  him  the  precentorship  of  St  Paul's- 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  be  one  of  Edward  VI.'s  chaplains 
and  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  October  1552  was  one 
of  the  six  divines  to  whom  the  Forty-two  articles  were  submitted 
for  examination  before  being  sanctioned  by  the  Privy  Council 
According  to  Knox,  Grindal  distinguished  himself  from  most  of 
the  court  preachers  in  1 553  by  denouncing  the  worldliness  of 
the  courtiers  and  foretelling  the  evils  to  follow  on  the  king's 
death. 

That  event  frustrated  Grindal's  proposed  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  bench  and  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  await 
the  evils  which  he  bad  foretold.   He  abandoned  his  preferments 
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on  Mary's  accession  and  made  his  way  to  Strasbourg.  Thence, 
like  so  many  of  the  Marian  exiles,  he  proceeded  to  Frankfurt, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  compose  the  disputes  between  the 
"  Coiians  "  (see  Cox,  Richabd),  who  regarded  the  1551  Prayer 
Book  as  the  perfection  of  reform,  and  the  Knoxians,  who  wanted 
further  simplification.  He  returned  to  England  in  January  1 550, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  revise  the  liturgy,  and 
one  of  the  Protestant  representatives  at  the  Westminster  con- 
ference. In  July  he  was  also  elected  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall 
in  succession  to  the  recusant  Dr  Thomas  Young  (1514-1580) 
and  Bishop  of  London  in  succession  to  Bonner. 

Grindal  himself  was,  however,  inclined  to  be  recalcitrant  from 
different  motives.  He  bad  qualms  about  vestments  and  other 
traces  of  "  popery  "  as  well  as  about  the  Erastianism  of  Eliza- 
beth's ecclesiastical  government.  His  Protestantism  was  robust 
enough;  be  did  not  mind  recommending  that  a  priest  "  might 
be  put  to  some  torment  '*  (Hatfield  MSS.  i.  369) ;  and  in  October 
156a  be  wrote  to  Cecil  begging  to  know  "  if  that  second  Julian, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  is  killed;  as  he  intended  to  preach  at  St 
Paul's  Cross,  and  might  take  occasion  to  mention  God's  judge- 
ments on  him  "  {Domestic  Cat.,  1547- 1580,  p.  309).  But  he  was 
loth  to  execute  judgments  upon  English  Puritans,  and  modern 
high  churchmen  complain  of  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  his  oppor- 
tunism and  his  failure  to  give  Parker  adequate  assistance  in 
rebuilding  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  English  Church.  Grindal 
lacked  that  firm  faith  in  the  supreme  importance  of  uniformity 
and  autocracy  which  enabled  Whitgift  to  persecute  with  a  clear 
conscience  nonconformists  whose  theology  was  indistinguishable 
from  bis  own.  Perhaps  he  was  as  wise  as  his  critics;  at  any 
rate  the  rigour  which  he  repudiated  hardly  brought  peace  or 
strength  to  the  Church  when  practised  by  his  successors,  and 
London,  which  was  always  a  difficult  see,  involved  Bishop  Sandys 
in  similar  troubles  when  Grindal  had  gone  to  York.  As  it  was, 
although  Parker  said  that  Grindal  "  was  not  resolute  and  severe 
enough  for  the  government  of  London,"  his  attempts  to  enforce 
the  use  of  the  surplice  evoked  angry  protests,  especially  in  1 565, 
when  considerable  numbers  of  the  nonconformists  were  sus- 
pended; and  Grindal  of  his  own  motion  denounced  Cartwright 
to  the  Council  in  1 570.  Other  anxieties  were  brought  upon  him 
by  the  burning  of  his  cathedral  in  1561,  for  although  Grindal 
himself  is  said  to  have  contributed  £•  200  towards  its  rebuilding, 
the  laity  of  his  diocese  were  niggardly  with  their  subscriptions 
and  even  his  clergy  were  not  liberal. 

In  1570  Grindal  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
where  Puritans  were  few  and  coercion  would  be  required  mainly 
for  Roman  Catholics.  His  first  letter  from  Cawood  to  Cecil 
told  that  he  had  not  been  well  received,  that  the  gentry  were  not 
"  well-affected  to  godly  religion  and  among  the  common  people 
many  superstitious  practices  remained."  It  is  admitted  by  his 
Anglican  critics  that  he  did  the  work  of  enforcing  uniformity 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  with  good-will  and  considerable 
tact.  He  must  have  given  general  satisfaction,  for  even  before 
Parker's  death  two  persons  so  different  as  Burghlcy  and  Dean 
Nowell  independently  recommended  Grindal's  appointment  as 
his  successor,  and  Spenser  speaks  warmly  of  him  in  '.  he  She  pherd's 
Calendar  as  the  "  gentle  shepherd  Algrind."  Burghley  wished 
to  conciliate  the  moderate  Puritans  and  advised  Grindal  to 
mitigate  the  severity  which  had  characterized  Parker's  treatment 
of  the  nonconformists.  Grindal  indeed  attempted  a  reform  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  his  mctropolitical  activity  was  cut 
short  by  a  conflict  with  the  arbitrary  temper  of  the  queen. 
Elizabeth  required  Grindal  to  suppress  the  "  prophesyings  " 
or  meetings  for  discussion  which  had  come  into  vogue  among  the 
Puritan  clergy,  and  she  even  wanted  him  to  discourage  preaching ; 
she  would  have  no  doctrine  that  was  not  inspired  by  her  authority. 
Grindal  remonstrated,  claiming  some  voice  for  the  Church,  and 
in  June  1577  was  suspended  from  bis  jurisdictional,  though  not 
his  spiritual,  functions  for  disobedience.  He  stood  firm,  and 
in  January  1578  Secretary  Wilson  informed  Burghley  that  the 
queen  wished  to  have  the  archbishop  deprived.  She  was  dis- 
suaded from  this  extreme  course,  but  Grindal's  sequestration 
was  continued  in  spite  of  a  petition  from  Convocation  in  1581 


for  his  reinstatement.  Elizabeth  then  suggested  that  he  should 
resign;  this  he  declined  to  do,  and  after  making  an  apology  to  the 
queen  he  was  reinstated  towards  the  end  of  1582.  But  his 
infirmities  were  increasing,  and  while  making  preparations  for 
his  resignation,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1 S83  and  was  buried  in 
Croydon  parish  church.  He  left  considerable  benefactions  to 
Pembroke  Hail,  Cambridge,  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  he  also  endowed  a  free  school  at 
St  Bees,  and  left  money  for  the  poor  of  St  Bees,  Canterbury, 
Lambeth  and  Croydon. 

Strype's  Life  of  Grindal  is  the  principal  authority:  see  also  Did. 
Nat.  bietr.  and,  besides  the  authorities  there  cited,  Cough's  General 
Index  to  Parker  Soc.  Publ.;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council:  Cal.  of 
Hatfield  MSS.;  Dixon's  Hit.  of  the  Church  of  England:  Frere's 
volume  in  Stephens'  and  Hunt's  series;  Cambridge  Mod.  Hist. 
vol.  iii.;  Gee's  Elitabtlhan  Clergy;  Bin's  Elisakelhan  Religtoui 
Settlement  ;  and  Pierce's  Introduction  to  the  Marprrlate  Tracts  (1009). 

(A.  F.  P.) 

GRINDELWALD,  a  valley  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  one 
of  the  chief  resorts  of  tourists  in  Switzerland.  It  is  shut  in  on 
the  south  by  the  precipices  of  the  Wctterhorn,  Mettenberg 
and  Eiger,  between  which  two  famous  glaciers  flow  down.  On 
the  north  it  is  sheltered  by  the  Faulhorn  range,  while  on  the 
east  the  Great  Scheidcgg  Pass  leads  over  to  Meiringen;  and  on 
the  south-west  the  Little  Schcidegg  or  Wengern  Alp  (railway 
1  ijm.  across)  divides  it  from  Lauterbrunnen.  The  main  village 
is  connected  with  Intcrlaken  by  a  rack  railway  (13  m.).  The 
valley  is  very  green,  and  possesses  excellent  pastures,  as  well  as 
fruit  trees,  though  little  corn  is  grown.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Black  Lutschinc,  a  tributary  of  the  Aar.  The  height  of  the 
parish  church  above  the  sea-level  is  3468  ft.  The  population 
in  1  goo  was  3346, practically  all  Protestant  and  German -speaking, 
and  living  in  558  houses.  The  glacier  guides  are  among  the  best 
in  the  Alps.  The  valley  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  serfs 
of  various  great  lords  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  pasturage.  A 
chapel  in  a  cave  was  superseded  about  1146  by  a  wooden  church, 
replaced  about  1180  by  a  stone  church,  which  was  pulled  down 
in  1793  to  erect  the  present  building.  Gradually  the  Austin 
canons  of  Intcrlaken  bought  out  all  the  other  owners  in  the 
valley,  but  when  that  house  was  suppressed  in  1 528  by  the  town 
of  Bern  the  inhabitants  gained  their  freedom.  The  houses  near 
the  hotel  Adlcr  bear  the  name  of  Gydisdorf,  but  there  is  no 
village  of  Grindelwald  properly  speaking,  though  that  name  is 
usually  given  to  the  assemblage  of  hotels  and  shops  between 
Gydisdorf  and  the  railway  station.  Grindelwald  is  now  very 
much  frequented  by  visitors  in  winter. 

See  W.  A.  B.  Coolidgc,  Walks  and  Excursions  in  the  Valley  of 
Grindelwald  (also  in  French  and  German)  (Grindelwald,  1900); 
Emmanuel  Friedli,  Barndiltsch  als  Spiegel  berniuhen  V'olkttums, 
vol.  ii.  (Grindelwald,  Bern.  1908);  E.  F.  von  Mulincn,  Betimg*  tur 
Heimatkunde  des  Kantons  Bern,  deutschen  TeUs,  vol.  i.  (Bern,  1879), 
pp.  24-26;  G.  Stra»ser.  Der  Gletuhermann  (Grindelwald.  1890). 
Scattered  notices  may  be  found  in  the  edition  (London,  1899)  of  the 
"  General  Introduction  "  (entitled  "  Hints  and  Notes  for  Travellers 
in  the  Alps  ")  to  John  Ball's  Alpine  Guide.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GRINGOIRE  (or  Gmngoke),  PIERRE  (c.  14  0-1539),  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  was  born  about  the  year  1480,  probably  at 
Caen.  In  his  first  work,  Lt  ChasUau  de  labour  (1499),  a  didactic 
poem  in  praise  of  diligence,  he  narrates  the  troubles  following 
on  marriage.  A  young  couple  are  visited  by  Care,  Need,  Dis- 
comfort, fee;  and  other  personages  common  to  medieval  alle- 
gories take  part  in  the  action.  In  November  1501  Gringoire 
was  in  Paris  directing  the  production  of  a  mystery  play  in  honour 
of  the  archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  and  in  subsequent  years 
he  received  many  similar  commissions.  The  fraternity  of  the 
Enfans  sans  Souci  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  Mire  Solte 
and  afterwards  to  the  highest  honour  of  the  gild,  that  of 
Prince  des  Sols.  For  twenty  years  Gringoire  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  this  illustrious  confreric.  As  Prince  des  Sots  he 
exercised  an  extraordinary  influence.  At  no  time  was  the  stage, 
rude  and  coarse  as  it  was,  more  popular  as  a  true  exponent  of 
the  popular  mind.  Gringoire's  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
followed,  but  did  not  attempt  to  lead;  on  his  stage  the  people 
saw  exhibited  their  passions,  their  judgments  of  the  moment, 
their  jealousies,  their  hatreds  and  their  ambitions.  Brotherhoods 
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of  the  kind  existed  all  over  France.  In  Paris  there  were  the 
Enfans  sans  Souci,  the  Basockiens,  the  Confrtrit  de  la  Passion 
and  the  Somerain  Empire  de  GaliUe;  at  Dijon  there  were  the 
Mite  Folle  and  her  family;  in  Flanders  the  SocUtt  dts  Arbalitriers 
played  comedies;  at  Rouen  the  Cornards  or  Conards  yielded 
to  none  in  vigour  and  fearlessness  of  satire.  On  Shrove  Tuesday 
i Si  i  Gringoire,  who  was  the  accredited  defender  of  the  policy 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  had  already  written  many  political  poems, 
represented  the  Jeu  du  Prince  des  Sots  et  Mere  Sotte.  It  was  at 
the  moment  when  (he  French  dispute  with  Julius  II.  was  at  its 
height.  Mere  Sotte  was  disguised  as  the  Church,  and  disputed 
the  question  of  the  temporal  power  with  the  prince.  The  political 
meaning  was  even  more  thinly  veiled  in  the  second  part  of  the 
entertainment,  a  morality  named  L'  Homme  obstint,  the  principal 
personage  representing  the  pope.  The  performance  concluded 
with  a  farce.  Gringoire  adopted  for  his  device  on  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  trilogy,  Tout  par  Ration,  Raison  par  Tout,  Par  tout 
Raison.  He  has  been  called  the  Arislophant  des  Holies.  In  one 
respect  at  least  he  resembles  Aristophanes.  He  is  serious  in  his 
merriment;  there  is  purpose  behind  his  extravagances.  The 
Church  was  further  attacked  in  a  poem  printed  about  1510, 
La  Chasse  du  cerf  des  cerfs  (serf  des  serfs,  i.e.  serxus  servorum), 
under  which  title  that  of  the  pope  is  thinly  veiled.  About  1514 
he  wrote  his  mystery  of  the  Vie  de  Monseigneur  Saint-Louis 
par  personnages  in  nine  books  for  the  contrerie  of  the  masons  and 
carpenters.  He  became  in  1518  herald  at  the  court  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  title  of  Vaudcmont,  and  married  Catherine  Roger, 
a  lady  of  gentle  birth.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  a  long 
life  he  became  orthodox,  and  dedicated  a  Blason  des  ktrttiques 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  There  is  no  record  of  the  payment 
of  his  salary  as  a  herald  after  Christmas  1538,  so  that  he  died 
probably  in  1539. 

Hi»  work*  were  edited  by  C.  d'Hcricauk  and  A.  de  Montaiglon 
for  the  BMiotheque  ettevirienne  in  1858.  This  edition  was  incom- 
plete, and  was  supplemented  by  a  second  volume  in  1877  by  Mon- 
taiglon and  M.  James  de  Rothschild.  These  volumes  include  the 
work*  already  mentioned,  except  Le  CkasUau  de  labour,  and  in 
addition,  Let  Folles  Entreprises  (1505),  a  collection  of  didactic  and 
satirical  poems,  chiefly  ballades  and  rondeaux,  one  section  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  another 
to  the  vices  of  the  clergy;  L'Entreprise  de  Venist  (f.  1509),  a  poem 
in  seven-lined  stanzas,  giving  a  list  of  the  Venetian  fortresses  which 
belonged,  according  to  Gringoire,  to  other  powers;  L'Espoir  de  paix 
(1st  ed.  not  dated;  another,  1 5 to),  a  verse  treatise  on  the  deeds  of 

certain  popes  of  Rome,"  dedicated  to  Louts  XII.;  and  La  Cogue- 
luche  (1 5 to),  a  verse  description  of  an  epidemic,  apparently  influenza. 
For  details  of  his  other  satires.  Let  Abus  du  monde  (1509),  ComplainU 
de  trop  lard  mar  if,  Les  Fantasies  du  monde  qui  rigne;  of  his  religious 
verse,  Chants  royaux  (on  the  Passion,  1527),  lleures  de  Notre  Dame 
(15*5);  and  a  collection  of  tales  in  prose  and  verse,  taken  from 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  entitled  Us  Fanlasut  de  Mere  Sotte  (1516), 
see  G.  Brunct ,  Manuel dulibraire  (s.r.  Gringore).  Most  o(  Gringoire '* 
works  conclude  with  an  acrostic  giving  the  name  of  the  author. 
The  Ckasleau  de  labour  was  translated  into  English  by  Alexander 
Barclay  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordc  in  1506.  Barclay's 
translation  was  edited  (1005)  with  his  original  for  the  Roxburghe 
Clubby  Mr  A.  W.  Pollard,  whoprovided  an  account  of  Gringoire.  and 
a  bibliography  of  the  book.  See  also,  for  the  Jru  du  Prime  des  Sots, 
Petit  de  Jullcville,  La  Comtdie  et  Us  maurs  en  Franc*  au  moyendee, 
pp.  151-168  (Paris,  1886);  for  Saint  Louit,  the  same  author's 
Les  Mysthes,  L  331  et  scq.,  ii.  583-507  (1880).  with  further  biblio- 
graphical references;  and  E.  I  icot,  Grinecre  et  Us  comediens 
italtens  (1877).  The  real  Gringoire  cannot  be  said  to  have  many 
paints  of  resemblance  with  the  poet  dcscrilied  in  Victor  Hugo  s 
f/otre-Dame  de  Paris,  nor  is  there  more  foundation  in  (act  for  the  one- 
act  prose  comedy  of  Theodore  de  Banville. 

GRINNELL,  a  city  in  Poweshiek  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  55  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop..  (1 000)  3860,  of  whom  274  were 
foreign-bom;  (1905)  4634;  (1910)  5036.  Grinnell  is  served  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Iowa  Central  rail- 
ways. It  is  the  seat  of  Iowa  College  (co-educational),  founded 
in  1847  by  the  Iowa  Band  (Congregationalists  and  graduates 
of  New  England  colleges  and  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary, 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  home  missionary  educational 
work  in  Iowa,  and  who  came  to  Iowa  in  1843),  and  by  a  few 
earlier  pioneers  from  New  England.  The  college  opened  in  1848 
at  Davenport,  and  in  1  8  removed  to  Grinnell,  where  there  was 
*  school  called  Grinnell  University,  which  it  absorbed.  Closely 


affiliated  with  the  college  are  the  Grinnell  Academy  and  the 
Grinnell  School  of  Music  In  1907-1908  the  College  had  463 
students,  the  Academy  had  120  students,  and  the  School  of 
Music  had  141  students.  Among  the  manufactures  are  carriages 
and  gloves.  The  city  was  named  in  honour  of  one  of  its  founders, 
Josiah  Bushncll  Grinnell  (1821-1891),  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man, friend  of  and  sympathizer  with  John  Brown,  and  from 
1863  to  1867  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
Grinnell  was  settled  in  1854,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  186$, 
and  in  1882  was  chartered  as  a  city  of  the  second  class.  In  1882 
it  suffered  severely  from  a  cyclone. 

GRIQDALAND  EAST  and  GRIQUALAND  WEST,  territorial 
divisions  of  the  Cape  Province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Griqualand  East,  which  lies  south  of  Basutoland  and  west  of 
Natal,  is  so  named  from  the  settlement  there  in  1S62  of  Griquas 
under  Adam  Kok.  It  forms  part  of  the  Transkcian  Territories 
of  the  Cape,  and  is  described  under  Kaffkama.  Griqualand 
West,  formerly  Griqualand  simply,  also  named  after  its  Griqua 
inhabitants,  is  part  of  the  great  tableland  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  river.W.  and  N.  by  Bechuanaland, 
E.  by  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  Province,  and  has 
an  area  of  15,197  sq.  m.  It  has  a  general  elevation  of  3000  to 
4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  low  ranges  of  rocky  hills,  the  Kaap, 
Asbestos,  Vansittart  and  Langcbcrg  mountains,  traversing  its 
western  portion  in  a  general  N.E.-S.W.  direction.  The  only 
perennial  riven  are  in  the  eastern  district,  through  which  the 
Vaal  flows  from  a  point  a  little  above  Fourteen  Streams  to  its 
junction  with  the  Orange  (160  m.).  In  this  part  of  its  course  the 
Vaal  receives  the  Harts  river  from  the  north  and  the  Riet  from 
the  cast.  The  Riet,  4  m.  within  the  Griqualand  frontier,  is 
joined  by  the  Moddcr.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  shaded  by 
willows;  elsewhere  the  only  tree  is  the  mimosa.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  barren,  merging  NAY.  into  absolute 
desert.  The  soil  is,  however,  wherever  irrigated,  extremely 
fertile.  The  day  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  but  the  nights  are  fre- 
quently cold.  Rain  rarely  falls,  though  thunderstorms  of  great 
severity  occasionally  sweep  over  the  land,  and  sandstorms  are 
prevalent  in  the  summer.  A  portion  of  the  country  is  adapted 
for  sheep-farming  and  the  growing  of  crops,  horse-breeding  is 
carried  on  at  Kimbcrlcy,  and  asbestos  is  worked  in  the  south- 
western districts,  but  the  wealth  of  Griqualand  West  lies  in  its 
diamonds,  which  are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  and  in  the 
district  between  that  river  and  the  Riet.  From  the  first  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  in  1S67  up  to  the  end  of  1005  the  total 
yield  of  diamonds  was  estimated  at  13}  tons,  worth  f95.ooo.ooa 

The  chief  town  is  Kimberley  (9.*.),  the  centre  of  the  diamond 
mining  industry.  It  is  situated  on  the  railway  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  Zambezi,  which  crosses  the  country  near  its  eastern 
border.  Three  miles  south  of  Kimberley  is  Beaconsficld  (c  t  I. 
On  lite  banks  of  the  Vaal  arc  Barkly  West  (q.v.),  Windsorton 
(pop.  800)  and  Warrenton  (pop.  1500);  at  all  these  places  are 
riser  diggings,  diamonds  being  found  along  the  river  from 
Fourteen  Streams  lo  the  Harts  confluence.  Warrenton  is  44  «. 
N.  by  rail  from  Kimbcrlcy.  Douglas  (pop.  300),  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Vaal,  1 2  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Orange, 
is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  a  canal  9)  m.  long  serving 
to  irrigate  a  considerable  area.  Thirty -five  miles  N.W.  of 
Douglas  is  Griquatown  (pop.  401),  the  headquarters  of  the 
first  Griqua  settlers.  Campbell  (pop.  250)  is  30  m.  E.  of  Griqua- 
town, and  Postmasburg  42  m.  N.  by  W.  A  census  taken  in  1877 
showed  the  population  of  Griqualand  West  to  be  45.277,  of  whom 
".347  whites.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  population  »a» 
83,215,  of  whom  29,602  were  whites,  and  in  1904  the  population 
was  108,408,  of  whom  31.57°  were  whiles. 

History.— Before  the  settlement  in  it  of  Griqua  clans  the 
district  was  thinly  inhabited  by  Bushmen  and  Hottentots. 
At  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  a  horde  known  as  Bistaardi, 
descendants  of  Dutch  farmers  and  Hottentot  women,  led  a 
nomadic  life  on  the  plains  south  of  the  Orange  river.  In  1803 
a  missionary  named  Anderson  induced  a  number  of  the  BastAards 
with  their  chief  Barcnd  Barcnds  to  settle  north  of  the  river,  and 
a  mission  station  was  formed  at  a  place  where  there  was  a  strong 
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Bowing  fountain,  which  has  now  disappeared,  which  gave  the 
nunc  of  KJaarwater  to  what  is  now  known  as  Griquatown  or 
Griquastad.    Klaarwater  became  a  retreat  for  other  Bastaards, 
Hottentot    refugees,    Kaffirs  and   Bechuanas.    From  Little 
Namaqualand  came  a  few  half-breeds  and  others  under  the 
leadership  of  Adam  Kok,  son  of  Cornelius  Kok  and  grandson 
of  Adam  Kok  (r.  1 710-1795),  a  man  of  mixed  white  and  Hottentot 
blood  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  Griquas. 
The  settlement  prospered,  and  in  1813,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  to  inspect  the  country,  the  tribesmen  abandoned 
the  name  of  Bastaards  in  favour  of  that  of  Griquas,1  some 
of  them  professing  descent  from  a  Hottentot  tribe,  originally 
settled  near  Saldanha  Bay,  called  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
at  the  Cape  Chariguriqua  or  Grigriqua.    Under  the  guidance 
of  missionaries  the  Griquas  made  some  progress  in  civilization, 
and  many  professed  Christianity.    Adam  Kok  and  B  a  rends 
having  moved  eastward  in  1820,  those  who  remained  behind 
elected  as  their  head  man  a  teacher  in  the  mission  school  named 
Ar.dries  Waterboer,  who  successfully  administered  the  settle- 
ment, and  by  defeating  the  Makololo  raiders  greatly  increased 
the  prestige  of  the  tribe.    Meanwhile  Adam  Kok  and  his  com- 
panions had  occupied  part  of  the  country  between  the  Moddcr 
and  Orange  rivers.    In  1825  Kok  settled  at  the  mission  station 
cf  Philippolis  (founded  two  years  previously),  and  in  a  short  time 
had  exterminated  the  Bushmen  inhabiting  that  region.  He 
died  about  1835,  and  after  a  period  of  civil  strife  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  son,  Adam  Kok  III.    This  chief  in  November 
1843  signed  a  treaty  placing  himself  under  British  protection. 
Many  Dutch  farmers  were  settled  on  the  land  he  claimed.  In 
1845  he  received  British  military  aid  in  a  contest  with  the  white 
settlers,  and  in  1848  helped  the  British  under  Sir  Harry  Smith 
against  the  Boers  (see  Orange  Free  State:  History).  Eventu- 
ally finding  himself  straitened  by  the  Boers  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Orange  Free  State,  he  removed  in  1861-1863  with  his 
people,  some  3000  in  number,  to  the  region  (then  depopulated 
by  Kaffir  wars)  now  known  as  Griqualand  East.    His  sovereign 
rights  to  all  territory  north  of  the  Orange  he  sold  to  the  Free 
State  for  £4000.    He  founded  Kokstad  (7.  v.)  and  died  in  1876. 
Waterboer,  the  principal  Griqua  chief,  had  entered  into  treaty 
relations  with  the  British  government  as  early  as  1834,  and  be 
received  a  subsidy  of  £1 50  a  year.   He  proved  a  stanch  ally  of 
the  British,  and  kept  the  peace  on  the  Cape  frontier  to  the  day 
of  his  death  in  1851.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicholas 
Waterboer,  under  whom  the  condition  of  the  Griquas  declined— 
a  decline  induced  by  the  indolence  of  the  people  and  intensified 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  water  supplies,  cattle  plague  and  brandy 
drinking.   During  this  period  white  settlers  acquired  farms  in 
the  country,  and  the  loss  of  their  independence  by  the  Griquas 
'  became  inevitable.   The  discovery  of  diamonds  along  the  banks 
of  the  Vaal  in  1867  entirely  altered  the  fortunes  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  endof  1869  the  rush  to  the  alluvial  diggings  had  begun. 
At  the  diggers'  camps  the  Griquas  exercised  no  authority,  but 
over  part  of  the  district  the  South  African  Republic  and  the 
Orange  Free  Slate  claimed  sovereignty.    At  Klip  Drift  (now 
Barkly  West)  the  diggers  formed  a  regular  government  and 
elected  Theodore  Parker  as  their  president.    Most  of  the  diggers 
being  British  subjects,  the  high  commissioner  of  South  Africa 
interfered,  and  a  Cape  official  was  appointed  magistrate  at 
Klip  Drift,  President  Parker  resigning  office  in  February  1871. 
At  (.his  time  the  "  dry  diggings,"  of  which  Kimberlcy  is  the 
centre,  had  been  discovered,*  and  over  the  miners  there  the 
Orange  Free  State  asserted  jurisdiction.  The  land  was,  however, 
claimed  by  Nicholas  Waterboer,  who,  on  the  advice  of  his  agent, 
David  Arnot,  petitioned  the  British  to  take  over  his  country. 
This  Great  Britain  consented  to  do,  and  on  the  27th  of  October 
1871  proclamations  were  issued  by  the  high  commissioner 

•  The  Griqua*,  at  a  distinct  tribe,  numbered  at  the  Cape  census  of 
1904  but  6289.  They  have  largely  intermarried  with  Kaffir  and 
Becnuana  tribe*. 

•The  order  of  discovery  ot  the  chief  mines  wa*:— Dutoitspan. 
Sept.  1870:  Bultfontein.  Nov.  1870:  De  Beers,  May  1871;  Coles- 
berg  Kop  (kimberlcy).  July  187!. 


receiving  Waterboer  and  his  Griquas  as  British  subjects  and 
denning  the  limits  of  his  territory.  In  addition  to  the  Kimberlcy 
district  this  territory  included  that  part  of  the  diamondiferous 
area  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  Transvaal,  but  which  had 
been  declared,  as  the  result  of  the  arbitration  of  R.  W.  Keate, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Natal,  part  of  Waterboer's  land.  On  the 
4th  of  November  a  small  party  of  Cape  Mounted  Police  took 
possession  of  the  dry  diggings  and  hoisted  the  British  flag. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  representative  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
withdrew.  The  Free  State  was  greatly  incensed  by  the  action 
of  the  British  government,  but  the  dispute  as  to  the  sovereignty 
was  settled  in  1876  by  the  payment  of  £90,000  by  the  British 
to  the  Free  Slate  as  compensation  for  any  injury  inflicted  on  the 
state. 

The  diggers,  who  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Free  State  had  enjoyed  practical  independence,  found  the 
new  government  did  little  for  their  benefit,  and  a  period  of  dis- 
order ensued,  which  was  not  put  an  end  to  by  the  appointment 
in  January  1873  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Richard  Southey'as 
sole  administrator,  in  place  of  the  three  commissioners  who 
had  previously  exercised  authority.  In  the  July  following  the 
territory  was  made  a  crown  colony  and  Soutbey's  title  changed 
to  that  of  lieutenant-governor.  The  government  remained 
unpopular,  the  diggers  complaining  of  its  unrepresentative 
character,  the  heavy  taxation  exacted,  and  the  inadequate 
protection  of  property.  They  formed  a  society  for  mutual 
protection,  and  the  discontent  was  so  great  that  an  armed  force 
was  sent  (early  in  1S75)  from  the  Cape  to  overawe  the  agitators. 
At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to  render  the  government 
more  popular.  The  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  the  Free 
State  paved  the  way  for  the  annexation  of  Griqualand  to  the  Cape 
Colony  on  the  15th  of  October  1880. 

See  Kimberlby,  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal  and  Obangb  Free 
State.  For  the  early  history  of  the  country  and  an  account  of  life 
at  the  digging*,  1871-1875,  consult  G.  M'Cill  Thcal's  Compendium 
of  the  History  and  Geography  of  South  A frica  (London,  1878),  chapter* 
xl.  and  xli.;  Gardner  F.  Williams,  The  Diamond  Mines  of  South 
A  frua  (New  York  and  London,  1 902) ;  and  the  works  bearing  on  the 
subject  quoted  in  that  book.  See  also  Theal'*  History  of  South 
Africa  .  .  .  1834-1854  (London.  1893);  J.  Campbell,  Travels  in 
South  Africa  (London.  1 815),  Travels  .  .  .  A  Second  Journey  .  .  . 
(2  vols.,  London,  1822) ;  the  Blue  Book*  C.  459  of  1871  and  C  508  of 
1872  (the  last-named  containing  the  Keate  award,  &c);  the  Griqua- 
land West  report  in  Papers  relating^  to  tier  Majesty's  Colonial 
Possessions,  part  ii.  (1873),  and  the  Ltfe  of  Sir  Richard  Southev, 
K.C.M.C.,  by  A.  Wilmot  (London,  1904).  For  the  Griqua  people 
consult  G.  W.  Stow,  The  Native  Races  of  South  Africa,  chapter*  xvii.- 
xx.  (London,  1905). 

GRISAILLE,  a  French  term,  derived  from  gris,  grey,  for 
painting  in  monochrome  in  various  shades  of  grey,  particularly 
used  in  decoration  to  represent  objects  in  relief.  The  frescoes 
of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  chapel  have  portions  of  the  design  in 
grisaille.  At  Hampton  Court  the  lower  part  of  the  decoration 
of  the  great  staircase  by  Verrio  is  in  grisaille.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  monochrome  painting  in  enamels,  and  also  to  stained 
glass;  a  fine  example  of  grisaille  glass  is  in  the  window  known 
as  the  Five  Sisters,  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept  in  York 
cathedral. 

GRISELDA.  a  heroine  of  romance.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Walter,  marquis  of  Saluces  or  Saluzxo,  in  the  nth 
century,  and  her  misfortunes  were  considered  to  belong  to 
history  when  they  were  handled  by  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch, 
although  the  probability  is  that  Boccaccio  borrowed  his  narrative 
from  a  Provencal  fabliau,  lie  included  it  in  the  recitations 
of  the  tenth  day  (Decameron*),  and  must  have  written  it  about 
1350.  Petrarch  related  it  in  a  Latin  letter  in  1373,  and  his 
translation  formed  the  basis  of  much  of  the  later  literature. 
The  letter  was  printed  by  Ulrich  Zel  about  1470,  and  often 
subsequently.    It  was  translated  into  French  as  La  Patience  de 

•Sir  Rirhard  Southey  (1809-1901)  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  west  of  England  to  Cape  Colony  (1820).  He 
organized  and  commanded  a  corps  of  Guides  in  the  Kaffir  war  of 
1834-35,  and  was  with  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Boomplaats  (1848).  From 
1864  to  1872  he  was  colonial  secretary  at  the  Cape.  He  gave  up  hi* 
appointment  in  Griqualand  Wert  in  1875,  and  lived  thereafter  in 
retirement.    In  1891  he  was  created  a  K.C.M.G. 
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Griselidis  and  printed  at  Brchan-Loudeac  in  1484,  and  its 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  number  of  early  editions  quoted  by 
Brunei  (Manuel  du  libraire,  i.v.  Petrarca).  The  story  was 
dramatized  in  1395.  and  a  iiystht  de  Griselidis,  marquise  de 
Sal  uses  par  personnaiges  was  printed  by  Jehan  Bonfons  (no  date). 
Chaucer  followed  Petrarch's  version  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Ralph  RadcMe,  who  flourished  under  Henry  VIII.,  is  said  to 
have  written  a  play  on  the  subject,  and  the  story  was  dramatized 
by  Thomas  Dekker,  Henry  Chettle  and  W.  Haughton  in  1603. 

An  example  of  the  many  ballads  of  Griscldi  is  k'iven  in  T.  Dcloney's 
Garland  of  Good  Will  (168s),  and  the  17th-century  chap-book.  The 
Hiitory  of Patient  Grisel  (1619),  was  edited  by  H.  B.  Whcatley  (1885) 
for  the  Villoo  Society  with  a  bibliographical  and  literary  introduction. 

GRISI,  OIULIA  (1811-1869),  Italian  opera-singer,  daughter 
of  one  of  Napoleon's  Italian  officers,  was  born  in  Milan.  She 
came  of  a  family  of  musical  gifts,  her  maternal  aunt  Josephina 
Grassini  (1773-1850)  being  a  favourite  opera-singer  both  on  the 
continent  and  in  London;  her  mother  had  also  been  a  singer, 
and  her  elder  sister  Giudclta  and  her  cousin  Carlo tta  were  both 
exceedingly  talented.  Giulia  was  trained  to  a  musical  career, 
and  made  her  stage  debut  in  1828.  Rossini  and  Bellini  both 
took  an  interest  in  her,  and  at  Milan  she  was  the  first  Adalgisa 
in  Bellini's  Norma,  in  which  Pasta  took  the  title-part.  Grisi 
appeared  in  Paris  in  183a,  as  Semiramidc  in  Rossini's  opera, 
and  bad  a  great  success;  and  in  1834  she  appeared  in  London. 
Her  voice  was  a  brilliant  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  established 
position  as  a  prima  donna  continued  for  thirty  years.  She 
was  a  particularly  fine  actress,  and  in  London  opera  her  associa- 
tion with  such  singers  as  Lablache,  Rubini,  Tamburini  and  Mario 
was  long  remembered  as  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  opera.  In 
1854  she  toured  with  Mario  in  America.  She  had  married  Count 
de  Mclcy  in  1836,  but  this  ended  in  a  divorce;  and  in  1856  she 
married  Mario  (?•».)•  She  died  in  Berlin  on  the  29th  of  November 
1869. 

ORISON  (Galiclis  villain),  a  carnivorous  mammal,  of  the 
family  Mustelidae,  common  in  Central  and  South  America  and 
Mexico.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  marten,  and  has  the  upper 
surface  of  a  bluish-grey  tint,  and  the  under  surface  is  dark 
brown.  The  grison  lives  on  small  mammals  and  birds,  and  in 
settled  districts  is  destructive  to  poultry.  Altamand's  grison 
(G.  allamandi) ,  with  t  he  same  range,  is  somewhat  larger.  Another 
member  of  the  genus  is  the  tayra  or  taira  (G.  barbara),  about  as 
large  as  an  otter,  with  a  range  from  Mexico  to  Argentina-  This 
species  hunts  in  companies  (see  Ca&nivora). 

ORISONS  (Ger.  GraubUnden),  the  most  easterly  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  and  also  the  largest  in  extent,  though  relatively  the 
most  sparsely  populated.  Its  total  area  is  2753-2  sq.  m.,  of 
which  1634-4  sq.  m.  are  classed  as  "  productive  "  (forests 
covering  503-1  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  1-3  sq.  m.),  but  it  has  also 
138  6  sq.  m.  of  glaciers,  ranking  in  this  respect  next  after  the 
Valais  and  before  Bern.  The  whole  canton  is  mountainous,  the 
principal  glacier  groups  being  those  of  the  Todi,  N.  (11,887  ft.), 
of  Medels,  S.W.  (Piz  Medcl,  10,509  ft.),  of  the  Rhcinwald  or  the 
Adula  Alps,  S.W.  (Rheinwaldhorn,  11,149  ft.),  with  the  chief 
source  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Bcrnina,  S.E.  (PizBemina,  13,304  ft.), 
the  most  extensive,  of  the  Albula,  E.  (I'iz  Kesch,  11,228  ft.), 
and  of  the  Silvretta,  N.E.  (Piz  Linard,  11,201  ft.).  The  principal 
valleys  arc  those  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  of  the  upper  Inn  (or 
Engadine,  q.v.).  The  thicc  main  sources  of  the  Rhine  arc  in 
thecanton.  Thcvalleyof  tbeVordcrRhineiscallcdthcBundner 
Obertand,  that  of  the  Mitlel  Rhine  the  Val  Medels,  and  that  of 
the  Hinter  Rhine  (the  principal),  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
the  Rhcinwald,  the  Schams  valley  and  the  Domleschg  valley, 
while  the  upper  valley  of  the  Julia  is  named  the  Oberhalbstein. 
The  chief  affluents  of  the  Rhine  in  the  canton  arc  the  Glenner 
(flowing  through  the  Lugnetz  valley),  the  Avers  Rhine,  the 
Albula  (swollen  by  the  Julia  and  the  Landwasser),  the  Plessur 
(Schanfigg  valley)  and  the  Landquart  (coming  from  the  Prat- 
tigau).  The  Rhine  and  the  Inn  flow  respectively  into  the  North 
and  the  Black  Seas.  Of  other  streams  that  of  Val  Mesocco  joins 
theTicinoandsothe  Po,  while  the  Maira  or  Mcra  (Val  Bregaglia) 
and  the  Poschiavino  join  the  Adda,  and  the  Rambach  (Monster 


valley)  the  Adigc,  all  four  thus  ultimately  reaching  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  inner  valleys  arc  the  highest  in  Central  Europe,  aod 
among  the  loftiest  villages  arc  Juf,  6098  ft.  (the  highest  per- 
manently inhabited  village  in  the  Alps),  at  the  head  of  the  Avtrs 
glen,  and  St  Morilz,  6037  ft.,  in  the  Upper  Engadine.  The 
lower  courses  of  the  various  streams  are  rent  by  remarkable 
gorges,  such  as  the  Via  Mala,  the  Rofna,  the  Schyn.  and  those 
in  the  Avers,  Medels  and  Lugnetz  glens,  as  well  as -that  of  tbe 
Zuge  in  the  Landwasser  glen.  Below  Coire,  near  Malans,  good 
wine  is  produced,  while  in  the  Val  Mesocco,  &c,  maize  and  chest- 
nuts flourish.  But  the  forests  and  the  mountain  pasturages  are 
the  chief  source  of  wealth.  The  lower  pastures  maintain  a  fine 
breed  of  cows,  while  the  upper  are  let  out  in  summer  to  Berga- 
masque  shepherds.  There  are  many  mineral  springs,  such  as 
those  of  St  Moritz,  Schuls,  Alvancu,  Fidcris,  Le  Prcse  and  San 
Bernardino.  The  climate  and  vegetation,  save  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Alps,  arc  alpine  and  severe.  But  yearly  vast  numbers 
of  strangers  visit  different  spots  in  the  canton,  especially  Davos 
(?.t.),  Arosa  and  the  Engadine.  As  yet  there  are  comparatively 
few  railways.  There  is  one  from  Maienfcld  (continued  north 
to  Constance  and  north-west  to  Zurich)  to  Coire  (11  m.),  *  hie h 
sends  off  a  branch  line  from  Landquart,  E.,  past  Klosters  to 
Davos  (31  m.).  From  Coire  the  line  bears  west  to  Reicbenau 
(6  m.),  whence  one  branch  runs  S.S.E.  beneath  the  Albula  Pass 
to  St  Moritz  (50  m.),  and  another  S.W.  up  the  Hinter  Rhine 
valley  to  Ilanz  (20)  m.).  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  fine 
carriage  roads  across  the  passes  leading  to  or  towards  Italy. 
Besides  those  leading  to  the  Engadine  may  be  noted  the  roads 
from  Ilanz  past  Discntis  over  the  Oberalp  Pass  (6719  ft.)  to 
Andermatt,  from  Discntis  over  tbe  Lukmanier  Pass  (6289  ft.)  to 
Biasca,  on  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  from  Rcichenau  past 
Thusis  and  Splugen  over  the  San  Bernardino  Pass  (6769  ft.)  to 
Bcliinzona  on  the  same  railway  line,  and  from  Splugen  over  the 
Spl ugen  Pass(6946  ft.)to  Chiavcnna.  The  Septimer  Passes j  ft.) 
from  the  Julicr  route  to  the  Maloja  route  has  now  only  a  male 
path,  but  was  probably  known  in  Roman  times  (as  was  possibly 
the  Splugen),  and  was  much  frequented  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  1900  was  104,520.  Of  this 
number  55,1 55  (mainly  near  Coire  and  Davos,  in  the  Prittigiu 
and  in  the  Schanfigg  valley)  were  Protestants,  while  49,141 
(mainly  in  the  Bundncr  Oberland,  the  Vail  Mesocco  and  the 
Oberhalbstein)  were  Romanists,  while  there  were  also  1 14  Jews 
(81  of  whom  lived  in  Davos).  In  point  of  language  48.761 
(mainly  near  Coire  and  Davos,  in  the  Prittigau  and  ir.  the 
Schanfigg  valley)  were  German-speaking,  while  17,539  (mostly 
in  the  Val  Mesocco,  the  Val  Bregaglia  and  the  valley  of  Poschiavo, 
but  including  a  number  of  Italian  labourers  engaged  on  the 
construction  of  the  Albula  railway)  were  Italian-speakiag. 
But  the  characteristic  tongue  of  the  Grisons  is  a  survival  of  aa 
ancient  Romance  language  (the  lingua  rustka  of  tbe  Rotrua 
Empire),  which  hw  lagged  behind  its  sisters.  It  has  a  scanty  ' 
printed  literature,  but  is  slid  widely  spoken,  so  that,  of  the 
38,651  persons  in  the  Swiss  Confederation  who  speak  it,  no  fewer 
than  36,472  are  in  the  Grisons.  It  is  distinguished  into  two 
dialects:  the  Romonsch  (sometimes  wrongly  called  Romansch), 
which  prevails  in  tbe  Biindner  Obertand  and  in  the  Hinter  Rhice 
valley  (Schams  and  Domleschg),  and  the  La  din  (closely  related 
to  the  tongue  spoken  in  parts  of  the  South  Tyrol),  that  survives 
in  the  Engadine  and  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  of  Bergua, 
Oberhalbstein  and  Munstcr.  (See  F.  Rausch  s  Gesekiekt*  i* 
Lileratur  des  rhaeto-romaniseke*  Volkes,  Frankfort,  1870, 
and  Mr  Coolidge's  bibliography  of  this  language,  given  on 
pp.  22-23  of  Lorria  and  Martcl's  Le  Massif  de  la  Bernina,  Zurich. 
1894.)  Yet  in  tbe  midst  of  this  Romance-speaking  popu!a:k>n 
are  islets  (mostly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  immigration  in  tbe 
13th  century  from  the  German-speaking  Upper  Vabm)  of 
German-sneaking  inhabitants,  so  in  the  Vals  and  Safien  glens, 
and  at  Obersaxen  (all  in  the  Bundncr  Oberland),  in  tbe  Rhcin- 
wald (the  highest  part  of  the  Hinter  Rhine  valley),  and  in  tbe 
Avers  glen  (middle  reach  of  the  Hinter  Rhine  valley),  as  well  11 
in  and  around  Davos  itself. 

There  is  not  much  industrial  activity  in  the  Grisons.  A 
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considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  attending 
to  the  wants  of  the  foreign  visitors,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  with  Italy,  particularly  in  the  wines  of  the  Valtellina, 
while  many  young  men  seek  their  fortunes  abroad  (returning 
home  after  having  accumulated  a  small  stock  of  money)  as 
confectioners,  pastry-cooks  and  coffee-house  keepers.  A  certain 
r. umber  of  lead  and  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked,  but  are 
now  abandoned.    The  capital  of  the  canton  is  Coire  (<?.».)• 

The  canton  is  divided  into  14  administrative  districts,  and 
includes  224  communes.  It  sends  2  members  (elected  by  a 
popular  vote)  to  the  Federal  Stdndtratk,  and  5  members  (also 
elected  by  a  popular  vote)  to  the  Federal  Nationalratk.  The 
existing  cantonal  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  people  in  i8oi, 
and  came  into  force  on  1st  January  1804.  The  legislature 
{Grostraik — no  numbers  fixed  by  the  constitution)  is  elected 
for  s  years  by  a  popular  vote,  as  are  the  5  members  of  the 
executive  (Kldnratk)  for  3  years.  The  "  obligatory  referendum  " 
obtains  in  the  case  of  all  laws  and  important  matters  of  expendi- 
ture, while  30oociti2cns  can  demand  ("  facultative  referendum") 
a  popular  vote  as  to  resolutions  and  ordinances  made  by  the 
legislature.  Three  thousand  citizens  also  have  the  right  of 
"  initiative  "  as  to  legislative  projects,  but  5000  signatures  are 
required  for  a  proposed  revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution. 
In  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  canton  the  taxes  are  never 
counted.  This  causes  an  apparent  deficit  which  is  carried  to 
the  capital  account,  and  is  met  by  the  land  tax  (art.  10  of  the 
constitution),  so  that  there  is  never  a  real  deficit,  as  the  amount 
of  the  land  tax  varies  annually  according  to  the  amount  that 
must  be  provided.  In  the  pre- 1700  constitution  of  the  three 
Raetian  Leagues  the  system  of  the  "referendum"  was  in 
working  as  early  as  the  16th  century,  not  merely  as  between 
the  three  Leagues  themselves,  but  as  between  the  bailiwicks 
( // pckgerickit),  the  sovereign  units  within  each  League,  and 
sometimes  (as  in  the  Upper  Engadinc)  between  the  villages 
composing  each  bailiwick. 

The  greater  part  (excluding  the  three  valleys  where  the 
inhabitants  speak  Italian)  of  the  modern  canton  of  the  Grisons 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Ractia  (probably  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Raeti,  were  Celts  rather  than,  as 
was  formerly  believed,  Etruscans),  set  up  by  the  Romans  after 
their  conquest  of  the  region  in  is  B.C.  The  Romanized  inhabi- 
tants were  to  a  certain  extent  (The  Romonsch  or  Ladin  tongue 
is  a  survival  of  the  Roman  dominion)  Teutonized  under  the 
Ostrogoths  (ax*.  493-537)  and  under  the  Franks  (from  537 
onwards).  Governors  called  Pratsides  arc  mentioned  in  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries,  while  members  of  the  same  family  occupied 
the  episcopal  see  of  Coire  (founded  4th-sth  centuries).  About 
Charles  the  Great  made  this  region  into  a  county,  but  in 
831  the  bishop  procured  for  his  dominions  exemption  ("im- 
munity ")  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts,  while  before  847 
his  see  was  transferred  from  the  Italian  province  of  Milan  to  the 
German  province  of  Mainz  (Maycncc)  and  was  thus  cut  off  from 
Italy  to  be  joined  to  Germany.  In  916  the  region  was  united 
with  the  duchy  of  Alarnannia,  but  the  bishop  still  retained 
practical  independence,  and  his  wide-spread  dominions  placed 
him  even  above  the  abbots  of  Disentis  and  Pfafers,  who  likewise 
enjoyed  "  immunity."  In  the  10th  century  the  bishop  obtained 
fresh  privileges  from  the  emperors  (besides  the  Val  Bregaglia  in 
060),  and  so  became  the  chief  of  the  many  feudal  nobles  wbo 
st  ru^gjed  for  power  in  the  region.  He  became  a  prince  of  the 
empire  in  1 1 70  and  later  allied  himself  with  the  rising  power 
(in  the  region)  of  the  Habsburgers,  This  led  in  1367  to  the 
foundation  of  the  League  of  God's  House  or  the  GotUskausbund 
(composed  of  the  city  and  chapter  of  Coire,  and  of  the  bishop's 
subjects,  especially  in  the  Engadinc,  Val  Bregaglia,  Domkschg 
and  Oberhalbstein)  in  order  to  stem  his  rising  power,  the  bishop 
entering  it  in  139s.  In  1395  the  abbot  of  Disentis,  the  men  of 
the  Lugnctx  valley,  and  the  great  feudal  lords  of  Razuns  and 
Sax  (in  1399  the  counts  of  Wcrdenberg  came  in)  formed  another 
League,  called  the  Ober  Bund  (as  comprising  the  highlands  in 
the  Vorder  Rhine  valley)  and  also  wrongly  the  "  Grey  League  " 
(as  the  word  interpreted  "  grey "  is  simply  a  misreading  of 


graven  or  counts,  though  the  false  view  has  Riven  rise  to  the  name 
of  Grisons  or  Graubundcn  for  the  whole  canton),  their  alliance 
being  strengthened  in  1424  when,  loo,  the  free  men  of  the 
Rhcinwald  and  Schams  came  in,  and  in  1480  the  Val  Mesocco 
also.   Finally,  in  1436,  the  third  Raetian  League  was  founded, 
that  of  the  Zehngericktenbund  or  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions, 
by  the  former  subjects  of  the  count  of  Toggenburg,  whose 
dynasty  then  became  extinct;  they  include  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Prattigau,  Davos,  Maienfeld,  the  Schanfigg  valley,  Chur- 
walden.and  the  lordship  of  Belfort  {i.e.  the  region  round  Alvaneu), 
and  formed  ten  bailiwicks,  whence  the  name  of  the  League.  In 
1450  the  Zehngeridklenbund  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
GotUskausbund  and  in  1471  with  the  Obtr  Bund;  but  of  the 
so-called  perpetual  alliance  at  Vazerol,  near  Tiefcnkastcls, 
there  exists  no  authentic  evidence  in  the  oldest  chronicles,  though 
diets  were  held  there.    By  a  succession  of  purchases  (1477-1496) 
nearly  all  the  possessions  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  counts  of 
Toggenburg  in  the  Prattigau  had  come  to  the  junior  or  Tyrotcse 
line  of  the  Habsburgers.   On  its  extinction  (1496)  in  turn  they 
passed  to  the  elder  line,  the  head  of  which,  Maximilian,  was 
already  emperor-elect  and  desired  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his 
family  there  and  in  the  Lower  Engadinc.    Hence  in  1497  the 
Ober  Bund  and  in  1498  the  GotUskausbund  became  allies  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.    War  broke  out  in  1499,  but  was  ended  by 
the  great  Swiss  victory  (22nd  May  1409)  at  the  battle  of  the 
Calven  gorge  (above  Mais)  which,  added  to  another  Swiss  victory 
at  Dornach  (near  Basel),  compelled  the  emperor  to  recognize 
the  practical  independence  of  the  Swiss  and  their  allies  of  the 
Empire.    The  religious  Reformation  brought  disunion  into  the 
three  Leagues,  as  the  Ober  Bund  clung  in  the  main  to  the  old 
faith,  and  for  this  reason  their  connexion  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation was  much  weakened.   In  1526,  by  the  Articles  of 
llanx,  the  last  remaining  traces  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Coire  was  abolished.   In  1486  Poschiavo  had  at 
last  been  secured  from  Milan,  and  Maienfeld  with  Malans  was 
bought  in  1509,  while  in  1549  the  Val  Mesocco  (included  in  the 
Ober  Bund  since  t48o)  purchased  its  freedom  of  its  lords,  the 
Tri  vulzi6  family  of  Milan.   In  1  $  1 2  the  three  Leagues  conquered 
from  Milan  the  rich  and  fertile  Valtellina,  with  Bormioanil 
Chiavenna,  and  held  these  districts  as  subject  lands  till  in  1797 
they  were  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.   The  struggle 
for  lucrative  o dices  in  these  lands  further  sharpened  the  long 
rivalry  between  the  families  of  Plants  (Engadinc)  and  Salis 
(Val  Bregaglia),  while  in  the  17th  century  this  rivalry  was 
complicated  by  political  enmities,  as  the  Plan  las  favoured  the 
Spanish  side  and  the  Salis  that  of  France  during  the  long  struggle 
(1620-1639)  for  the  Valtellina  (see  Jrnatsch  and  Valtellina). 
Troubles  arose  (1622)  also  in  the  Prattigau  through  the  attempts 
of  the  Habsburgers  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  Pro- 
testantism.   Finally,  after  the  emperor  had  formally  recognized, 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  the  rights  of  the  Habsburgers  in  the 
Prattigau  and  the  Lower  Engadinc  were  bought  up  (1649  and 
1652).    But  the  Austrian  enclaves  of  Tarasp  (Lower  Engadine) 
and  of  Razuns  (near  Reichcnau)  were  only  annexed  to  the  Grisons 
in  1809  and  1815  respectively,  in  each  case  France  holding  the 
lordship  for  a  short  time  after  its  cession  by  Austria.    In  1748 
(finally  in  1762)  the  three  Leagues  secured  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  of  Munster.    In  1799  the  French  invaded  the 
canton,  which  became  the  scene  of  a  fierce  conflict  (1700-1800) 
between  them  and  the  united  Russian  and  Austrian  army,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  French  burnt  (May  1799)  the  ancient  convent 
of  Disentis  with  all  its  literary  treasures.    In  April  1799  the 
provisional  government  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of  the  three 
Leagues  in  the  Helvetic  Republic,  though  it  was  not  till  June 
1 801  that  the  canton  of  Raetia  became  formally  part  of  the 
Helvetic  Republic.    In  1803,  by  Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation, 
it  entered,  under  the  name  of  Canton  of  the  Grisons  or  Grau- 
bundcn, the  reconstituted  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it 
then  first  became  a  full  member. 

Authorities. — A.  Andrea,  Das  BerzeB   (Fraucnfrld,  1901); 
BundnfrtyuhichU  in  11  Yortrdtrn.  by  various  writer*  (Coire,  1902); 
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Codex  diplomatics  Raetiae  (5  vols.,  Coire,  1848-1886);  W.  Coxc. 
Travels  in  Sviitserland,  vol.  ii.  of  the  1789  London  edition ;  E.  Dunant. 
La  Reunion  dts  Grisons  a  la  Suisse  (1798-/799)  (Basel,  1899): 
G.  Ficnt,  Das  Prdttigau  (2nd  ed.,  Davos,  1897);  P.  Foffa.  Das 
bundneriscke  SI  unit  r  thai  (Coirc,  1864);  F.  Fouati.  Codice  diplo- 
malito  delta  Retia  (originally  published  in  the  Perioduo  o(  the 
SocietA  storita  a  Comense  at  Como;  separate  reprint,  Como,  1901); 
R.  A.  Garuoni,  Beitrage  tur  Kenntnis  d.  bundneriscken  Referendums 
(Zurich,  1890);  Mrs  Henry  Frcshficld,  A  Summer  Tour  in  Ike 
Grisons  (London,  1862);  C.  and  F.  Jecklin,  Der  AnleU  Graubundens 
am  Sckwabenkrieg  (i-t99)  (Davos,  1899);  C.  von  Moor,  Cesckitkte 
von  Cutraetien  (2  vols.,  Coire,  1870-1874),  and  Wegweiser  (Coirc, 
1873);  E.  Lcchncr,  Das  Thai  BereeU  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1874): 
G.  Lconhardi,  Das  Poschiavinotkal  (Leipzig,  1859);  A.  Lorria  and 
E.  A.  Martcl.  Le  Massif  de  la  Berntna  (Upper  Engadinc  and  Val 
Bregaglia)  (Zurich.  1894);  P.  C.  von  Plana,  Das  aluRaeiien  (Berlin. 
1872):  Die  curraeliscken  Herrsckaften  in  d.  Feudalieit  (Bern,  1881); 
Gesckickle  von  Graubunden  (Bern,  1892) ;  and  Ckronik  a.  Familie  von 
Planta  (Zurich,  1892);  W.  Planner,  Die  Enistekung  d.  Freistaotes 
der  J-Bdnde  (Davos,  1895),  R.  von  Reding  Bilxregg,  Der  Zug 
Suvoroffs  dunk  die  Sckteetz  in  1799  (Suns.  1895);  N.  Salis-Soglio, 
Die  Familte  von  Satis  (Lindau,  1891);  G.  Theobald.  Das  Btindner 
Oberland  (Coire,  1861),  and  Nalurbttder  aus  den  rhaliscken  Alpen 
(jrd  ed.,  Coirc,  1893);  N.  Valacr,  Jokannet  von  Planta  (d.  1572) 
(Zurich.  1888):  R.  Wagner  and  L.  R.  von  Sails,  Rechtsqueilen  d. 
Cant.  Craubunden  (Basel,  1877-1892);  F.  Jecklin,  Materialen  tur 
Stondts-  und  Landesirsckickte  Gem.  iii.  Bur.de  (GraubQnden), 
1464-1803  (pt.  i.,  Retesten,  was  published  at  Basel  in  1907).  See  also 
Coire,  Lncadine,  Jewatsch  and  Valtellina.      (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GRISWOLD,  RUFUS  WILHOT  (1815-1837),  American  editor 
and  compiler,  was  born  in  Benson,  Vermont,  on  the  15th  of 
February  18 is.  He  travelled  extensively,  worked  in  newspaper 
offices,  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  for  a  time,  and  finally  became 
a  journalist  in  New  York  City,  where  be  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  staffs  of  The  Brother  Jonathan,  The  New  World 
(1839-1840)  and  The  New  Yorker  (1840).  From  1841  to  1843 
he  edited  Grakam's  Magazine  (Philadelphia),  and  added  to 
its  list  of  contributors  many  leading  American  writers.  From 
1850  to  1832  he  edited  the  International  Magazine  (Xew  York), 
which  in  1852  was  merged  into  Harper's  Magazine.  He  died  in 
New  York  City  on  the  27th  of  August  i8s7-  He  is  best  known 
as  the  compiler  and  editor  of  various  anthologies  (with  brief 
biographies  and  critiques),  such  as  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America 
(1842),  his  most  popular  and  valuable  book;  Prose  Writers  of 
America  (1846);  Female  Poets  of  America  (1848);  and  Sacred 
Poets  of  England  and  America  (1849).  Of  his  own  writings  his 
RrpubiuanCourt:  or  American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington 
(1854)  is  the  only  one  of  permanent  value.  He  edited  the  first 
American  edition  of  Milton's  prose  works  (1845),  and,  as  literary 
executor,  edited,  with  James  R.  Lowell  and  X.  P.  Willis,  the 
works  (t8so)of  Edgar  AllanPoe.  Griswold's  great  contemporary 
reputation  as  a  critic  has  not  stood  the  test  of  lime;  but  he 
rendered  a  valuable  service  in  making  Americans  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  poetry  and  prose  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Sec  Passages  from  the  Correspondence  and  Otker  Papers  of  Rufus 
W.  Grirvold  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1898),  edited  by  his  son  William 
McCrillis  Griswold  (1853-1899). 

GRIVET,  a  monkey,  Cercopilhccus  sabaeus,  of  the  gucnon 
group,  nearly  allied  to  the  green  monkey.  It  is  common  through- 
out equatorial  Africa.  The  chin,  whiskers  and  a  broad  band 
across  the  forehead,  as  well  as  the  under-parls,  arc  while,  and 
the  head  and  back  olive-grccn.  These  monkeys  are  very 
commonly  seen  in  menageries. 

GROAT  (adapted  from  the  Dutch  groot,  great,  thick;  cf. 
Ger.  Grosckrn;  the  Med.  Lat.  grossus  gives  Ital.  grosso, 
Fr.  gros,  as  names  for  the  coin),  a  name  applied  as  early  as  the 
13th  century  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  any  large  or  thick 
coin.  The  groat  was  almost  universally  a  silver  coin,  but  its 
value  varied  considerably,  as  well  at  different  times  as  in  different 
countries.  The  English  groat  was  first  coined  in  1351 ,  of  a  value 
somewhat  higher  than  a  penny.  The  continuous  debasement 
of  both  the  penny  and  the  groat  left  the  latter  finally  worth  four 
pennies.  The  issue  of  the  groat  was  discontinued  after  1662, 
Lut  a  coin  worth  fourpence  was  again  struck  in  1836.  Although 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  groat,  it  had  no  other  official  designa- 
tion than  a  "  fourpenny  piece."  Its  issue  was  again  discontinued 
in  1856.   The  groat  was  imitated  in  Scotland  by  a  coin  struck 


by  David  II.  in  1358.  In  Ireland  it  was  first  struck  by  Edward 
IV.  in  1460. 

GROCER,  literally  one  who  sells  by  the  gross,  a  wholesale 
dealer;  the  word  is  derived  through  the  O.  Fr.  form,  grostia, 
from  the  Med.  Lat.  grossarius,  defined  by  du  Cange, 
Ghzsarium,  s.v.  Grossares,  as  solidae  mercis  pro  pal  a.  The  name, 
as  a  general  one  for  dealers  by  wholesale,  "  engrossers  "  as 
opposed  to  "  regrators,"  the  retail  dealers,  is  found  with  the 
commodity  attached;  thus  in  the  Munimenta  Gitdhaliac  ("  Rolls  * 
series)  ii.  1.304  (quoted  in  the  New  English  Dictionary)  is  found 
an  allusion  to  grossours  de  vin,  ed.  groser  of  fysske,  Surtets  Mist. 
(18S8)  63,  for  the  customs  of  Malton  (quoted  ».).  The  specific 
application  of  the  word  to  one  who  deals  either  by  wholesale 
or  retail  in  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  fruits,  spices,  sugar  and  all 
kinds  of  articles  of  use  or  consumption  in  a  household  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Grocers'  Company  of  London,  one  of  the 
twelve  "  great  "  livery  companies.  In  1345  the  peppexers  and 
the  spicers  amalgamated  and  were  known  as  the  Fraternity 
of  St  Anthony.  The  name  "  grocers  "  first  appears  in  1373  in 
the  records  of  the  company.  In  1386  the  association  wm 
granted  a  right  of  search  over  all  "  spicers  "  in  London,  and  in 
1394  they  obtained  the  right  to  inspect  or  "  garble  "  spices  and 
other  "  subtil  wares."  Their  first  charter  was  obtained  in  1428; 
letters  patent  in  1447  granted  an  extension  of  tl  e  right  of  search 
over  the  whole  county,  but  removed  the  "  liberties  "  of  the 
city  of  London.  They  sold  all  kinds  of  drugs,  medicines,  oint- 
ments, plasters,  and  medicated  and  other  waters.  For  the 
separation  of  the  apothecaries  from  the  grocers  in  1617  sec 
Apothecary.    (Sec  further  Livery  Companies.) 

See  The  Grocery  Trade,  by  J.  Aubrey  Rets  (1910). 

GROCYN,  WILLIAM  (i446?-isi9),  English  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Colcrnc,  Wiltshire,  about  1446.  Intended  by  his  parents 
for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  College,  and  in  1465 
was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1467 
he  became  a  fellow,  and  had  among  his  pupils  William  Warham, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury-  In  1479  he  accepted  ihe 
rectory  of  Newton  Longvillc,  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  continued 
to  reside  at  Oxford.  As  reader  in  divinity  in  Magdakn  College 
in  1481,  he  held  a  disputation  with  John  Taylor,  professor  of 
divinity,  in  presence  of  King  Richard  III.,  and  the  king  acknow- 
ledged his  skill  as  a  debater  by  the  present  of  a  buck  and  fire 
marks.  In  1485  he  became  prebendary  of  Lincoln  cathedral. 
About  1488  Grocyn  left  England  for  Italy,  and  before  his  return 
in  1491  he  had  visited  Florence,  Rome  and  Padua,  and  studied 
Greek  and  Latin  under  Demetrius  Chalchondylcs  and  PoJitiaa. 
As  lecturer  in  Exeter  College  he  found  an  opportunity  of  in- 
doctrinating his  countrymen  in  the  new  Greek  learning. 

Erasmus  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  Grocyn  taught  Greek 
at  Oxford  before  his  visit  to  Italy.  The  Warden  of  New  College. 
Thomas  Chaundler,  invited  Cornelius  Vitclli,  then  on  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  to  act  as  praclector.  This  was  about  1475,  *nd  34 
Vitclli  was  certainly  familiar  with  Greek  literature,  Grocyn 
may  have  learnt  Greek  from  him.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in 
Oxford  until  1499,  but  when  his  friend  Colct  became  dean  of 
St  Paul's  in  1504  he  was  settled  in  London.  He  was  chosen  by 
his  friend  to  deliver  lectures  in  St  Paul's;  and  in  this  connexion 
he  gave  a  singular  proof  of  his  honesty.  He  had  at  first  denounced 
all  who  impugned  the  authenticity  of  the  Hieranhia  etcUsiastua 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but,  being  led  to  modify 
his  views  by  further  investigation,  he  openly  declared  that  be 
had  been  completely  mistaken.  He  also  counted  Linacrt, 
William  Lily,  William  Latimer  and  More  among  his  friends, 
and  Erasmus  writing  in  1514  says  that  he  was  supported  by 
Grocyn  in  London,  and  calls  him  "  the  friend  and  preceptor  of 
us  all."  He  held  several  preferments,  but  his  generosity  to  his 
friends  involved  him  in  continual  difficulties,  and  though  in 
1506  he  was  appointed  on  Archbishop  Warham 's  recommenda- 
tion master  or  warden  of  AU  Hallows  College  at  Mafd»lo« 
in  Kent,  he  was  still  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  friends,  and 
even  to  pledge  his  plate  as  a  security.  He  died  in  1519.  and  was 
buried  in  the  collegiate  church  at  Maidstone.  Linacre  acted 
as  his  executor,  and  expended  the  money  he  received  in  filu 
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to  the  poor  and  the  purchase  of  books  for  poor  scholars.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  lines  of  Latin  verse  on  a  lady  who  snow- 
billed  him,  and  a  letter  to  Aldus  Manutiusatthehcadof  Linacrc's 
translation  of  Proclus's  Sphaera  (Venice,  1490),  Grocyn  has 
left  no  literary  proof  of  his  scholarship  or  abilities.  His  proposal 
to  execute  a  translation  of  Aristotle  in  company  with  Linacrc 
and  Latimer  was  never  carried  out.  Wood  assigns  some  Latin 
work*  to  Grocyn,  but  on  insufficient  authority.  By  Erasmus 
be  has  been  described  as  "  vir  sevcrissimae  castissimae  vitac, 
ecclesiasticarum  constitutionum  observantissimus  pene  usque 
ad  superstitionem,  scholasticae  theologiae  ad  ungucm  doctus 
ac  natura  etiam  acerrimi  judicii,  demum  in  omni  disciplinarum 
genere  cxacte  versa t us  "  (Declarationes  ad  unsuras  facultatis 
theologiae  Parisianae,  1522). 

An  account  of  Grocyn  by  Professor  Burrows  appeared  in  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society's  Collttlanta  (1890). 

GRODNO,  one  of  the  Lithuanian  governments  of  western 
Russia,  lying  between  51*  40'  and  52°  N;  and  between  22*  1 2'  and 
26*  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Vilna,  E.  by  Minsk, 
S.  by  Volhynia,  and  W.  by  the  Polish  governments  of  Lomza 
and  Siedlce.  Area,  14,926  sq.  m.  Except  for  some  hills  (not 
exceeding  925  ft.)  in  the  N.,  it  is  a  uniform  plain,  and  is  drained 
chiefly  by  the  Bug,  Nicmen,  Narev  and  Bobr,  all  navigable. 
There  are  also  several  canals,  the  most  important  being  the 
August  ©wo  and  Oginsky.  Granites  and  gneisses  crop  out  along 
the  Bug,  Cretaceous,  and  especially  Tertiary,  deposits  elsewhere. 
The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  and  in  the  district  of  Grodno  and  along 
the  rivers  is  often  drift-sand.  Forests,  principally  of  Conifcrae, 
cover  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area.  Amongst  them  are  some 
of  vast  extent,  e.g.  those  of  Grodno  (410  sq.  m.)  and  Byelovitsa 
(Bialowice)  (376  sq.  m.),  embracing  wide  areas  of  marshy  ground. 
In  the  last  mentioned  forest  the  wild  ox  survives,  having  been 
jealously  preserved  since  1803.  Peat  bogs,  sometimes  as  much 
as  4  to  7  ft.  thick,  cover  extensive  districts.  The  climate  is  wet  and 
cold;  the  annual  mean  temperature  being  44  5*  F.,  the  January 
mean  22-5°  and  the  July  mean  64-s".  The  rainfall  amounts  to 
21)  in.;  hail  is  frequent.  Agriculture  is  the  predominant 
industry.  The  peasants  own  42J  %  of  the  land,  that  is,  about 
4,000,000  acres,  and  of  these  over  2  J  million  acres  are  arable. 
The  crops  principally  grown  are  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  wheat,  flax, 
hemp  and  some  tobacco.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  arc  bred  in 
fairly  large  numbers.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
manufacturing  industry,  especially  in  woollens,  distilling  and 
tobacco.  In  woollens  this  government  ranks  second  (after 
Moscow)  in  the  empire,  the  centre  of  the  industry  being  Byclostok . 
Other  factories  produce  silk,  shoddy  and  leather.  The  govern- 
ment is  crossed  by  the  main  lines  of  railway  from  Warsaw  to 
St  Petersburg  and  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow.  The  population 
numbered  1,008,521  in  1870  and  1,6x6,630  in  1897;  of  these 
last  789,801  were  women  and  2SS.946  were  urban.  In  1006 
it  was  estimated  at  1,826,600.  White  Russians  predominate 
(54  %),  then  follow  Jews  (17  4  %),  Poles  (10  %),  Lithuanians 
and  Germans.  The  government  is  divided  into  nine  districts, 
the  chief  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  being  Grodno 
(?.».),  Brest-Litovsk  (pop.  42,812  in  1001),  Byclsk  (7461), 
Byelostok  or  Bialystok  (65,781  in  1901),  Kobrin  (10,365), 
Pruzhany  (7634).  Slonim  (1 5,893),  Sokolsk  (7S0S)  and  Volkovysk 
(10.584)-  In  >7?S  Grodno,  which  had  been  Polish  for  ages,  was 
annexed  by  Russia. 

GRODNO,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  530  40'  N.  and  230  50'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niemen,  160  m.  by  rail  N.E.of  Warsaw  and  98  m.  S.W.of  Vilna 
on  the  main  line  to  St  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1901)  41,736,  nearly 
two-thirds  Jews.  It  is  an  episcopal  sec  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
church  and  the  headquarters  of  the  II.  Army  Corps.  It  has  two 
old  castles,  now  converted  to  other  us<-;,  and  two  churches 
(16th  and  17th  centuries).  Tobacco  factories  and  distilleries 
are  important;  machinery,  soap,  candles,  vehicles  and  firearms 
are  also  made.  Built  in  the  12th  century,  Grodno  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  (1 341)  and  Teutonic  knights 
(1284  and  1391).  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Poland,  made  it  his 
capital,  and  died  there  in  15S6.   The  Polish  Estates  frequently 


met  at  Grodno  after  1673,  and  there  in  1793  they  signed  the 
second  partition  of  Poland.  It  was  at  Grodno  that  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski  resigned  the  Polish  crown  in  1795. 

GROEN  VAN  PRINSTERBR,  GU1LLAUME  (1801-1876), 
Dutch  politician  and  historian,  was  born  at  Voorburg,  near 
the  Hague,  on  the  2tst  of  August  1801;  He  studied  at  Leiden 
university,  and  graduated  in  1823  both  as  doctor  of  literature 
and  LL.D.  From  1829  to  1833  he  acted  as  secretary  to  King 
William  I.  of  Holland,  afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Dutch  home  politics,  and  gradually  became  the  leader  of  the 
so-called  anti-revolutionary  party,  both  in  the  Second  Chamber, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  member,  and  outside.  In  Grocn 
the  doctrines  of  Guizot  and  Stahl  found  an  eloquent  exponent. 
They  permeate  his  controversial  and  political  writings  and 
historical  studies,  of  which  his  Handbook  of  Dutch  History  (in 
Dutch)  and  Maurice  et  Barnevdt  (in  French,  1875,  a  criticism 
of  Motley's  Life  of  Von  Olden- Bamevelt)  are  the  principal. 
Groen  was  violently  opposed  to  Thorbecke,  whose  principles 
he  denounced  as  ungodly  and  revolutionary.  Although  he  lived 
to  see  these  principles  triumph,  he  never  ceased  to  oppose  them 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  Hague  on  the  19th  of  May 
1876.  He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Archives  et  corre- 
spondence de  la  maison  d'Orange  (12  vols.,  1835-1845),  a  great 
work  of  patient  erudition,  which  procured  for  him  the  title  of 
the  "  Dutch  Gachard."  J.  L.  Motley  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  Grocn's  Archives  in  the  preface  to  bis  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republie,  at  a  time  when  the  American  historian  had  not  yet 
made  the  acquaintance  of  King  William's  archivist,  and  also 
bore  emphatic  testimony  to  Grocn's  worth  as  a  writer  of  history 
in  the  correspondence  published  after  his  death.  At  the  first 
reception,  in  1858/of  Motley  at  the  royal  palace  at  the  Hague, 
the  king  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Grocn's  Archives  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  and  admiration  of  the  work  done  by  the  "  worthy 
vindicator  of  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange."  This  copy,  bearing 
the  king's  autograph  inscription,  afterwards  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Motley's  son-in-law. 

GROIN,  (i)  An  obsolete  word  for  the  grunting  of  swine, 
from  Lat.  grunnire,  and  so  applied  to  the  snout  of  a  pig;  it 
is  probably  the  origin  of  the  word,  more  commonly  spelled 
"  groyne,"  for  a  small  timber  framework  or  wall  of  masonry  used 
on  sea  coasts  as  a  breakwater  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
sand  and  shingle.  (2)  (Of  uncertain  origin;  from  an  older  form 
grynde  or  grind*;  the  derivation  from  "  grain,"  an  obsolete  word 
meaning  "  for  k,"  cannot,  according  to  the  A' np£n£/n  A  DiV/ionjry, 
be  accepted),  in  anatomy  the  folds  or  grooves  formed  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thighs,  covering  the 
inguinal  glands,  and  so  applied  in  architecture  to  the  angle 
or  "  arris  "  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  vaults  crossing  one 
another,  occasionally  called  by  workmen  "  groin  point."  If  the 
vaults  are  both  of  the  same  radius  and  height,  their  intersections 
lie  in  a  vertical  plane,  in  other  cases  they  form  winding  nines 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  provide  centering.  In  early  medieval 
vaulting  this  was  sometimes  arranged  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
geometrical  curve  of  the  vault,  but  the  problem  was  not  satis- 
factorily solved  until  the  introduction  of  the  rib  which  hence- 
forth ruled  the  vaulting  surface  of  the  web  or  cell  (sec  Vault). 
The  name  "  Welsh  groin  "  or  "  undcrpitch  "  is  generally  given 
to  the  vaulting  surface  or  web  where  the  main  longitudinal 
vault  is  higher  than  the  cross  or  transverse  vaults;  as  the  trans- 
verse rib  (of  much  greater  radius  than  that  of  the  wall  rib), 
projected  diagonally  in  front  of  the  latter,  the  fiiling-in  or  web 
has  to  be  carried  back  from  the  transverse  to  the  wall  rib. 
The  term  "  groin  centering  "  is  used  where,  in  groining  without 
ribs,  the  whole  surface  is  supported  by  centering  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  vaulting.  In  ribbed  work  the  stone  ribs  only  are 
supported  by'timber  ribs  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  any 
light  stuff  being  used  while  filling  in  the  spandrils.    (See  Vault.) 

GROLMANN,  KARL  WILHELM  GEORO  VON  (1777-1843). 
Prussian  soldier,  was  born  in  Berlin  on  the  30th  of  July  1777. 
He  entered  an  infantry  regiment  when  scarcely  thirteen,  became 
an  ensign  in  170$.  second  lieutenant  1797.  first  bculcnant  1804 
and  staff-captain  in  1805.   As  a  subaltern  he  had  become  one  ol 
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Scharnhorst's  intimates,  and  he  was  distinguished  (or  his 
energetic  and  fearless  character  before  the  war  of  1806,  in  which 
he  served  throughout,  from  Jena  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  as  a 
staff  officer,  and  won  the  rank  of  major  for  distinguished  service 
in  action.  After  the  peace,  and  the  downfall  of  Prussia,  he  was 
one  of  tbc  most  active  of  Scharnhorst's  assistants  in  the  work 
of  reorganization  (1S00),  joined  the  Tugendbundznd  endeavoured 
to  take  part  in  S< hill's  abortive  expedition,  after  which  he 
entered  the  Austrian  service  as  a  major  on  the  general  staff. 
Thereafter  he  journeyed  to  Cadiz  to  assist  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon,  and  he  led  a  corps  of  volunteers  in  tbc  defence  of  that 
port  against  Marshal  Victor  in  1810.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  at  Saguntum,  and  at  Valencia,  becoming  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  the  surrender  of  the  last-named  place.  Soon, 
however,  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  whence  early  in  1813  he 
returned  to  Prussia  as  a  major  on  the  general  staff.  He  served  suc- 
cessively under  Colonel  von  Dolffs  and  General  von  Klcist,  and  as 
commissioner  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  general  Barclay 
de  Tolly.  He  took  part  with  Klcist  in  the  victory  of  Kulm,  and 
recovered  from  a  severe  wound  received  at  that  action  in  time 
to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  He  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  campaign  of  1814  in  France,  after  which  he  was  made 
a  major-general.  In  this  rank  he  was  appointed  quartermaster- 
general  to  Field  Marshal  Prince  Blue  her,  and,  after  his  chief  and 
Gncisenau,  Grolmann  had  the  greatest  share  in  directing  the 
Prussian  operations  of  1815.  In  the  decision,  on  the  i8ih  of 
June  1815,  to  press  forward  to  Wellington's  assistance  (sec 
Waterloo  Campaign),  Grolmann  actively  concurred,  and  as 
the  troops  approached  the  battle-field,  he  is  said  to  have  over- 
come the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  chief  of  staff  by  himself  giving  the  order  to  advance.  After 
the  peace  of  1815,  Grolmann  occupied  important  positions  in 
the  ministry  of  war  and  the  general  staff.  His  last  public 
services  Were  rendered  in  Poland  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
practically  as  civil  administrator  of  the  province  of  Posen.  He 
was  promoted  general  of  infantry  in  1837  and  died  on  the  1st  of 
June  1843,  at  Posen.  His  two  sons  became  generals  in  the 
Prussian  army.  The  Prussian  18th  infantry  regiment  bears  his 
name. 

General  von  Grolmann  supervised  and  provided  much  of  the 
material  for  von  Damitz's  Gtsch.  des  Ftldzugs  181$  (Berlin, 
1837-1838),  and  Gtsch.  dts  Feldsugs  1814  in  Frankreuh  (Berlin, 
1 84  j- 1 843). 

See  v.  Conrady,  Lebtn  und  Wirken  dti  Generals  Karl  von  Grolmann 
(Berlin,  1894-1896). 

GROMATICI  (from  groma  or  gruma,  a  surveyor's  pole),  or 
Agrimensores,  the  name  for  land-surveyors  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  art  of  surveying  was  probably  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
augurs,  by  whom  it  was  exercised  in  all  cases  where  the  demarca- 
tion of  a  Umplum  (any  consecrated  space)  was  necessary.  Thus, 
the  boundaries  of  Rome  itself,  of  colonies  and  camps,  were  air 
marked  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  augural  procedure. 
The  first  professional  surveyor  mentioned  is  L.  Dccidius  Saxa, 
who  was  employed  by  Antony  in  the  measurement  of  camps 
(Cicero,  Philippics,  xi.  u,  xiv.  10).  During  the  empire  their 
number  and  reputation  increased.  The  distribution  of  land 
amongst  the  veterans,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  military 
colonics,  the  settlement  of  Italian  peasants  in  the  provinces, 
the  general  survey  of  the  empire  under  Augustus,  the  separation 
of  private  and  state  domains,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
recognized  professional  corporation  of  surveyors.  During  later 
times  they  were  in  receipt  of  large  salaries,  and  in  some  cases 
were  even  honoured  with  the  title  (larissimus.  Their  duties 
were  not  merely  geometrical  or  mathematical,  but  required  legal 
knowledge  for  consultations  or  the  settlement  of  disputes.  This 
led  to  the  institution  of  special  schools  for  the  training  of  sur- 
veyors and  a  special  literature,  which  lasted  from  the  1st  to 
the  6th  century  a  d.  The  earliest  of  the  gromatic  writers  was 
Frontinus  (q.v  ),  whose  De  agrorum  qualitate,  dealing  with  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  art,  was  the  subject  of  a  commentary  by 
Aggenus  Urbicus.  a  Christian  schoolmaster.  Under  Trajan 
a  certain  Balbus,  who  had  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his 


Dacian  campaign,  wrote  a  still  extant  manual  of  geometry  fee 
land  surveyors  (Espositio  et  ratio  omnium  former  urn  or  nun 
surer um,  probably  after  a  Greek  original  by  Hero),  dedkiici 
to  a  certain  Cclsus  who  had  invented  an  improvement,  ia  1 
gromatic  instrument  (perhaps  the  dioptra,  resetnbLtj  the 
modern  theodolite);  for  the  treatises  of  Hyginus  see  that  nzae. 
Somewhat  later  than  Trajan  was  Siculus  Flaccus  (De  tmv 
dkionibus  agrorum,  extant),  while  the  most  curious  treatise  ca 
the  subject,  written  in  barbarous  Latin  and  entitled  Cam 
litterarum  (long  a  school  textbook)  is  tbe  work  of  a  email 
Innoccntius  Uth-5lh  century).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Bocthj 
is  the  author  of  tbe  treatises  attributed  to  him.  The  Gem-stus 
veterts  also  contains  extracts  from  official  registers  (probably 
belonging  to  the  5th  century)  of  colonial  and  other  land  samrys. 
lists  and  descriptions  of  boundary  stones,  and  extracts  fruea  :Se 
Theodosian  Codex.  According  to  Momrosen,  the  collection  bad 
its  origin  during  the  sth  century  in-thc  office  of  a  titcrius  (dxs- 
ccsan  governor)  of  Rome,  who  had  a  number  of  surveyors  under 
him.  The  surveyors  were  known  by  various  names,  iexrm- 
pedalcr  (with  reference  to  the  instrument  used);  pnUar.  *te:zi.i 
or  mensor  castrorum  in  republican  times;  logcti  A>rsnitnm 
as  imperial  civil  officials;  professor,  sudor  as  professiocal 
instructors. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Gromatki  is  by  C.  Lacbmann  ami  othen 
(1648)  with  supplementary  volume.  Die  Scknflen  6c  rvmixht* 
Felamesser  (185?);  sec  also  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  ikemen  Ih ;i.-r*F.  k. 
appendix  (Eng.  trans.),  who  first  revived  interest  in  the  subject;  M 
Cantor,  Die  rOmsschen  Agrimensoren  (Leipzig.  1875);  P.  de  Tunc* 
Im  Condition  des  Agrimensoret  dans  i'antirnnt  Ha-me  (1A79);  G- 
Rossi,  Groma  e  sqvadro  (Turin,  1877):  ankle*  by  F.  Heine*  ie 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUrem,  Eneyklobadte,  and  by  G  Humbert  a 
Darcmbcrg  and  faglio'*  Dutionnatre  its  cntiquitis  ;  TcuScl-Scxmbt. 
11 1  si.  of  Roman  Literature,  58. 

GRONINGEN,  the  most  northerly  province  of  Holland 
bounded  S.  by  Drcnte,  W.  by  Fric-sland  and  tbe  Lauwers  Zee. 
N.  and  N.E.  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Em*  wuk 
the  Dollart,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover 
It  includes  the  islands  of  Bos*  hplaat  and  Rotiumcroog.  bel«fiB| 
to  the  group  of  Frisian  islands  (</.»  ).  Area,  8*7  sq.  bl;  pop- 
(1000)  209,602.  Groningcn  is  connected  with  the  Drrnte  platria 
by  the  sandy  tongue  of  the  Hondsrug  which  extends  almost  up  t» 
the  capital.  West,  north  and  north-east  of  this  the  provisce  9 
flat  and  consists  of  sea-clay  or  sand  and  clay  mixed,  except 
where  patches  of  low  and  high  fen  occur  on  the  Frisian  borders. 
Low  fen  predominates  to  the  cast  of  the  capital,  betteca  tie 
Zuidlardcrmccr  and  the  Schildmecr  or  lakes.  The  south-easter; 
portion  of  the  province  consists  of  high  fen  resting  oa  dDavud 
sand.  A  large  part  of  this  has  been  reclaimed  and  the  sandy 
laid  bare,  but  on  the  Drentc  and  Prussian  borders  areas  U  Sea 
still  remain.  The  so-called  Bocrtanger  Morass  on  tbc  Praxis 
border  was  long  considered  as  the  natural  protection  of  tbe 
eastern  frontier,  and  with  the  view  of  preserving  its  impassabi* 
condition  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-rearing  might  be  practised 
here  until  1824,  and  it  was  only  in  1S6S  that  the  baJdiag  ct 
houses  was  sanctioned  and  the  work  of  reclamation  beg-jti-  TV 
gradual  extension  of  the  seaward  boundaries  of  the  pro\i»ct 
owing  to  the  process  of  littoral  deposits  may  he  easily  traced  » 
triple  line  of  sea-dikes  in  places  marking  the  successive  stares 
in  this  advance.  The  rivers  of  Groningen  descending  (roes  the 
Drentc  plateau  meet  at  the  capital,  whence  they  are  coatisted 
by  the  Reitdicp  to  the  Lauwers  Zee  (being  discharged  ihrccjh 
a  lock),  and  by  the  Ems  canal  (1876)  to  Dclfzyl.  The  Mtfc- 
eastern  corner  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  the  Westerns 
Aa,  which  discharges  into  the  Dollart.  The  railway  srvec 
belongs  to  the  northern  section  of  the  Slate  railways,  and  awards 
communication  with  Germany  via  Winscholcn.  Steaia-in&- 
ways  also  serve  many  parts  of  the  province.  Agriculture  b  tbr 
main  industry.  The  proportion  of  landowners  is  a  very  lartr  re*, 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Groningen  farmer  is  attevei 
by  the  style  of  his  home,  his  dress  and  his  gig.  As  a  result 
however,  partly  of  the  usual  want  of  work  on  the  (n*~ 
lands  in  certain  seasons,  there  has  been  a  considerable  erm*-at>« 
10  America.   The  ancient  custom  called  the  btlicm-re.-k.  at 
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lease-right,  doubtless  accounts  for  the  extended  ownership  of  the 
Land.  By  this  law  a  tenant-farmer  is  able  to  bequeath  his 
farm,  that  is  to  say,  he  holds  his  lease  in  perpetuity. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  arc  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and 
in  the  north-east  flax  is  also  grown,  and  exported  to  South 
Holland  and  Belgium.  On  the  higher  day  grounds  cattle-rearing 
and  borsc-brceding  arc  also  practised,  together  with  butter  and 
cheese  making.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  on  the  sandgrounds 
in  the  south  and  the  fen  colonics  along  (be  Suds-Canal  invite 
general  comparison  with  the  industries  of  D rente  (?.».).  Hooge- 
txnd  and  Sappemeer,  Veendam  and  Wildervank,  New  and  Old 
Pekela,  New  and  Old  Stads-Canal  are  instances  of  villages  which 
have  extended  until  tbey  overlap  one  another  and  are  similar 
in  this  respect  to  the  industrial  villages  of  the  Zaan  St  reek  in 
North  Holland.  The  coast  fisheries  are  considerable.  Croningen 
(f .?.)  is  the  chief  and  only  large  town  of  the  province.  Delfxyl, 
which  was  formerly  an  important  fortress  for  the  protection  of 
the  ancient  sluices  on  the  little  tiver  Dclf  (hence  its  name),  has 
greatly  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  Ems  (Ecms)  ship- 
canal  connecting  it  with  Croningen,  and  has  a  good  harbour 
with  a  considerable  import  trade  in  wood.  Appingcdam  and 
Winschoten  are  very  old  towns,  having  important  cattle  and 
horse  markets.  The  pretty  wood  at  Winschoten  was  laid  out 
by  tbc  Society  for  Public  Welfare  (Tot  Nui  van  Art  Algemetn) 
in  1 8*6. 

GRONINGEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  canalized  rivers 
the  Drenlsche  Aa  and  the  Hunse  (which  arc  continued  to  the 
Lauwers  Zee  as  the  Reit  Diep),  16  m.  N.  of  Assen  and  33  m.  E. 
of  Leeuwarden  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  67,563.  Croningen  is  the 
centre  from  which  several  important  canals  radiate.  Besides 
the  Reit  Diep,  there  are  the  Ems  Canal  and  the  Damstcr  Diep, 
connecting  it  with  Delfxyl  and  the  Dollart,  the  Kolonel's  Diep 
with  Leeuwarden,  the  Nord  Willcm's  Canal  with  Assen  and  the 
south  and  the  Stads-Canal  south-east  with  the  Ems.  Hence 
steamers  ply  in  all  directions,  and  there  is  a  regular  service  to 
Emden  and  the  island  of  Borkum  via  Delfzyl,  and  via  the 
Lauwers  Zee  to  the  island  of  Schiermonnikoog.  Croningen  is 
the  most  important  town  in  the  north  of  Holland,  with  its  fine 
abops  and  houses  and  wide  clean  streets,  while  brick  houses  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  help  it  to  retain  a  certain  old-world 
air.  The  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
former  moat,  and  in  the  centre  lies  a  group  of  open  places,  of 
which  the  Groote  Markt  is  one  of  the  largest  market-squares 
in  Holland.  Pleasant  gardens  and  promenades  extend  00  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  together  with  a  botanical  garden.  The 
chief  church  is  tbc  Marlini-kerk,  with  a  high  tower  (432  ft.) 
dating  from  1477,  and  an  organ  constructed  by  the  famous 
scholar  and  musician  Rudolph  Agricolo,  who  was  born  near 
Croningen  in  1443.  The  Aa  church  dates  from  1465,  but  was 
founded  in  1253.  The  Roman  Catholic  Brocderkerk  (rebuilt 
at  the  end  of  the  loth  century)  contains  some  remarkable 
pictures  of  the  Passion  by  L.  Hendricx  (1865).  There  is  also  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  Large  town  hall  (in  classical  style), 
one  of  the  finest  public  buildings,  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lQlh  century  and  enlarged  in  1873.  Tbc  provincial  government 
offices  also  occupy  a  fine  building  which  deceived  a  splendid 
front  in  1871.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  arc  the  provincial 
museum  of  antiquities,  containing  interesting  Germanic  anti- 
quities, as  well  as  medieval  and  modern  collections  of  porcelain, 
pictures.  Sic  ;  the  courts  of  justice  (transformed  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century);  the  old  Ommelanderhuis,  formerly  devoted 
to  the  administration  of  the  surrounding  district,  built  in  isoo 
and  restored  in  1800;  the  weigh-bouse  (1874);  the  civil  and 
military  prison;  the  arsenal;  tbc  military  hospital;  and  the 
concert  hall. 

The  university  of  Croningen,  founded  in  1614.  received  jts 
present  fine  buddings  in  classical  style  in  18  so.  Among  it* 
auxiliary  establishments  are  a  good  natural  history  museum, 
an  observatory,  a  laboratory,  and  a  library  which  contains  a 
copy  of  Erasmus'  New  Testament  with  marginal  annotations 
by  Luther.   Other  educational  institutions  arc  the  deaf  and 


dumb  institution  founded  by  Henri  Daniel  Guyot  (d.  18*8)  in 
1700,  a  gymnasium,  and  schools  of  navigation,  art  and  music. 
There  are  learned  societies  for  the  study  of  law  (1761)  and 
natural  science  (1830);  an  academy  of  fine  arts  (1830);  an 
archaeological  society;  and  a  central  bureau  for  collecting 
information  concerning  the  province. 

As  capital  of  tbc  province,  and  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tages of  its  natural  position,  Croningen  maintains  a  very  con- 
siderable trade,  chiefly  in  oil-seed,  grain,  wood,  turf  and  cattle, 
with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  The 
chief  industries  arc  flax-spinning,  rope-making,  sugar  refining, 
book  printing,  wool  combing  and  dyeing,  and  it  also  manufactures 
beer,  tobacco  and  cigars,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  furniture, 
organs  and  pianos;  besides  which  there  are  saw,  oil  and  grain 
mills,  machine  works,  and  numerous  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths. 

History. — The  town  of  Croningen  belonged  originally  to  the 
pagus,  or  gonw,  of  Triantha  (Drente),  the  counlship  of  which 
was  bestowod  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  on  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  Utrecht  in  1024.  In  1040  Henry  IU.  gave  the  church 
of  Utrecht  the  royal  domain  of  Croningen,  and  in  the  deed  of 
gift  the  "  villa  Cruoninga  "  is  mentioned.  Upon  this  charter 
the  bishops  of  Utrecht  based  their  claim  to  the  overlordship  of 
the  town,  a  claim  which  the  citizens  hotly  disputed.  At  the 
time  of  the  donation,  indeed,  the  town  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed,  but  the  royal  "  villa  "  rapidly  developed  into  a 
community  which  strove  to  assert  the  rights  of  a  free  imperial 
city.  At  first  the  bishops  were  too  strong  for  the  townsmen; 
the  defences  built  in  it  to  were  pulled  down  by  the  bishop's 
order  two  years  later;  and  during  the  i?th  and  13th  centuries 
the  see  of  Utrecht,  in  spite  of  frequent  revolts,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  its  authority.  Down  to  the  1 5th  cent  ury  an  episcopal 
prefect,  or  burgravc,  had  his  seat  in  the  city,  his  authority 
extending  over  the  neighbouring  districts  known  as  the  Corecht. 
In  1 143  Heribcrt  of  Bierum,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  converted  the 
office  into  an  hereditary  fief  in  favour  of  his  brother  Liflert, 
on  the  extinction  of  whose  male  line  it  was  partitioned  between 
the  families  of  Koevorden  (or  Coevorden)  and  van  den  Hove. 
Gradually,  however,  the  burghers,  aided  by  the  neighbouring 
Frisians,  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  episcopal 
yoke.  The  city  was  again  walled  in  1255;  before  1284  it  bad 
become  a  member  of  the  Hanscatic  league;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  it  was  practically  a  powerful  independent 
republic,  which  exercised  an  effective  control  over  the  Frisian 
Ommelande  between  the  Ems  and  the  Lauwers  Zee.  At  the 
close  of  the  14th  century  the  heirs  of  the  Koevorden  and  van  den 
Hove  families  sold  their  rights,  first  to  the  town,  and  then  to  the 
bishop.  A  struggle  followed,  in  which  the  city  was  temporarily 
worsted;  but  in  1440  Bishop  Dirk  II.  finally  sold  to  the  city 
the  rights  of  the  see  of  Utrecht  over  the  Corecht. 

The  medieval  constitution  of  Croningen,  unlike  that  of 
Utrecht,  was  aristocratic.  Merchant  gild  there  was  none; 
and  the  craft  gilds  were  without  direct  influence  on  the  city 
government,  which  held  tbem  in  subjection.  Membership 
of  the  governing  council,  which  selected  from  its  own  body  the 
four  rationales  or  burgomasters,  was  confined  to  men  of  approved 
"  wisdom,"  and  wisdom  was  measured  in  terms  of  money.  This 
Raod  of  wealthy  burghers  gradually  monopolized  all  power. 
The  bishop's  bailiff  (ukout),  with  his  nominated  assessors 
(.Utibini),  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  but  members  of  the 
Raad  sat  on  the  bench  with  him,  and  an  appeal  lay  from  his 
court  to  the  Raad  itself.  The  council  was,  in  fact,  supreme 
in  the  city,  and  not  in  the  city  only.  In  1430  it  decreed  that  no 
one  might  trade  in  all  the  district  between  the  Ems  and  the 
Lauwers  Zee  except  burghers,  and  those  who  had  purchased  the 
buneal  (right  of  residence  in  the  city)  and  the  freedom  of  the 
gilds.  Maximilian  I.  assigned  Croningen  to  Albert  of  Saxony, 
hereditary  podestat  of  Friesland,  but  the  citizens  preferred 
to  accept  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht;  and  when 
Albert "s  son  George  attempted  in  1505  to  seize  the  town,  they 
recognized  the  lordship  of  Edzart  of  East  Frisia.  On  George's 
renewal  of  hostilities  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Duke 
Charles  of  Gelderland,  in  1515.   In  1536  the  city  passed  into  the 
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hands  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  great  wars  of  the  16th  century 
suffered  all  the  miseries  of  siege  and  military  occupation.  From 
1 58 1  onwards,  Groningen  still  held  by  the  Spaniards,  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  "  Ommelanden  "  which  had  declared 
against  the  king  of  Spain.  This  feud  continued,  in  spile  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  in  1594  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  of  a  decree 
of  the  States  in  1 597  which  was  intended  to  set  them  at  rest. 
In  167a  the  town  was  besieged  by  tbe  bishop  of  Mtinster,  but 
it  was  successfully  defended,  and  in  1608  its  fortifications  were 
improved  under  Coehoorn's  direction.  The  French  Republicans 
planted  their  tree  of  liberty  in  the  Great  Market  on  the  14th  of 
February  1795,  and  they  continued  in  authority  till  the  16th 
of  November  1814.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  were  doomed 
to  destruction  by  the  law  of  the  18th  of  April  1874. 

See  C.  Hegel,  Slidte  and  Cildtn  (Leipzig,  1891);  Stokvis.  Manuel 
d'kistoirt,  iu.  496  (Leiden,  1890-1893):  also  ».v.  in  Chevalier, 
Ripertoirt  del  sources  hist,  du  moytn  Age  iropo-t>ibi>o£r<ipkie). 

ORONLUKD,  LAURENCE  (1846-1809),  American  socialist, 
was  born  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  on  the  13th  of  July  1846. 
He  graduated  from  the  university  of  Copenhagen  in  1865,  began 
the  study  of  law,  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  taught 
German  in  Milwaukee,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869,  and 
practised  in  Chicago.  He  became  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
socialism  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  from  1874  to  1884,  then  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  lecturing  until  his  appointment  to  a  post  in  the 
bureau  of  labour  statistics.  He  again  returned  to  the  lecture 
6eld,  and  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
American  from  1898  until  his  death  in  New  York  City  on  the 
15th  of  October  1899.  His  principal  works  arc:  The  Coming 
Revolution  (1880);  The  Co-operative  Commonicealth  in  Us  Outlines, 
An  Exposition  of  Modern  Socialism  (1884);  Co,  Ira,  or  Danlon 
in  the  French  Revolution  (1888),  a  rehabilitation  of  Danton; 
Our  Destiny,  The  Influence  of  Socialism  on  Morals  and  Religion 
(1800);  and  The  Nete  Economy  (1898). 

GRONOVIUS  (the  latinized  form  of  Gbonov),  JOHANN 
PRIEDRICH  (161 1-1671),  German  classical  scholar  and  critic, 
was  born  at  Hamburg  on  the  8th  of  September  161 1.  Having 
studied  at  several  universities,  he  travelled  in  England,  France 
and  Italy.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
history  at  Deventcr,  and  in  1658  to  the  Greek  chair  at  Leiden, 
where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  December  16;  t.  (Sec  also  Fabretti, 
Raphael.)  Besides  editing,  with  notes,  Statius,  Plautus,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Aulus  Gellius  and  Seneca's  tragedies,  Gronovius  was 
the  author,  amongst  numerous  other  works,  of  Comntcnlarius 
de  sesterliis  (1643)  and  of  an  edition  of  Hugo  Grotius'  De  jure 
belli  et  pacts  (1660).  His  Observaliones  contain  a  number  of 
brilliant  emendations.  His  son,  Jakob  Gronovius  (1645-1716), 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Thesaurus  antiquitatum 
Craecarum  (1697-1702,  in  13  volumes). 

See  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Sthol.  ii  (1908);  F.  A.  Eckstein  in 
Ersch  and  Grubcr's  AUgemeint  Encyklopadie. 

GROOM,  in  modern  usage  a  male  servant  attached  to  the 
Stables,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  to  the  cleaning,  feeding, 
currying  and  care  generally  of  horses.  The  earliest  meaning 
of  the  word  appears  to  be  that  of  a  boy,  and  in  16th  and  :7th 
century  literature  it  frequently  occurs,  in  pastorals,  for  a  shepherd 
lover.  Later  it  is  used  for  any  male  attendant,  and  thus  survives 
in  the  name  for  several  officials  in  the  royal  household,  such  as  the 
grooms-in-waiting,  and  the  grooms  of  the  great  chamber.  Tbe 
groom-porter,  whose  office  was  abolished  by  George  HI.,  saw 
to  the  preparation  of  the  sovereign's  apartment,  and,  during  the 
16th  and  t7th  centuries,  provided  cards  and  dice  for  playing,  and 
was  the  authority  to  whom  were  submitted  all  questions  of 
gaming  within  the  court.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure.  The 
O.  Fr.  gromet,  shop  boy,  is  taken  by  French  etymologists  to 
be  derived  from  the  English.  From  the  application  of  this 
word  to  a  wine-taster  in  a  wine  merchant's  shop,  is  derived 
gourmet,  an  epicure.  According  to  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
though  there  are  no  instances  of  groom  in  other  Teutonic 
languages,  the  word  may  be  ultimately  connected  with  the 
root  of  "  to  grow."   In  "  bridegroom,"  a  newly  married  man, 


"  gram  "  in  the  16th  century  took  the  place  of  an  older  gome, 
a  common  old  Teutonic  word  meaning  "  man,"  and  connected 
with  the  Latin  homo.  Tbe  Old  English  word  was  brydguma. 
later  brLicf,omt.   The  word  survives  in  the  German  Braui-.^r*. 

GROOT,  GERHARD  (1340-1384),  otherwise  Gerrit  or  Gcrrt 
Groet,  in  Latin  Gerardus  Magnus,  a  preacher  and  founder  of 
the  society  of  Brothers  of  Common  Life  (?.t.),  was  born  in  1340 
at  Deventcr  in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  where  his  father  held  a 
good  civic  position.  He  went  to  the  university  of  Paris  when 
only  fifteen.  Here  he  studied  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology 
under  a  pupil  of  Occam's,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  nominalist 
conception  of  philosophy;  in  addition  he  studied  canon  law, 
medicine,  astronomy  and  even  magic,  and  apparently  some 
Hebrew.  After  a  brilliant  course  be  graduated  in  1358,  and 
possibly  became  master  in  1363.  He  pursued  his  studies  stiiJ 
further  in  Cologne,  and  perhaps  in  Prague.  In  1366  he  visited 
the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed 
to  a  canonry  in  Utrecht  and  to  another  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
tbe  life  of  the  brilliant  young  scholar  was  rapidly  becoming 
luxurious,  secular  and  selfish,  when  a  great  spiritual  cia^t 
passed  over  him  which  resulted  in  a  final  renunciation  of  every 
worldly  enjoyment.  This  conversion,  which  took  place  in  1374. 
appears  to  have  been  due  partly  to  the  effects  of  a  dangerous 
illness  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  Henry  de  Calcar.  the  learned 
and  pious  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Munnikhuixcn 
near  Am  hem,  who  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  vanity 
of  his  life.  About  1376  Gerhard  retired  lo  this  monastery  and 
there  spent  three  years  in  meditation,  prayer  and  study,  without, 
however,  becoming  a  Carthusian.  In  1379,  having  received 
ordination  as  a  deacon,  he  became  missionary  preacher  through- 
out the  diocese  of  Utrecht.  The  success  which  followed  bis 
labours  not  only  in  the  town  of  Utrecht,  but  also  in  ZwoUe, 
Deventer,  Kampcn,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem.  Gouda,  Leidea, 
Delft,  Zulphcn  and  elsewhere,  was  immense;  according  to 
Thomas  a  Kcmpis  the  people  left  their  business  and  their  meals 
to  hear  his  sermons,  so  that  the  churches  could  not  hold  the 
crowds  that  flocked  together  wherever  be  came.  The  bishop 
of  Utrecht  supported  him  warmly,  and  got  him  to  preach  against 
concubinage  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  assembled  in  synod. 
The  impartiality  of  his  censures,  which  he  directed  not  only 
against  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  laity,  but  also  against  heresy, 
simony,  avarice,  and  impurity  among  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  clergy,  and  accusations  of 
heterodoxy  were  brought  against  him.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Groot  emitted  a  Publico  Protestatio,  in  which  he  declared  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  tbe  great  subject  of  his  discourses,  that  in  all 
of  them  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  harmony  with  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  that  he  willingly  subjected  them  to  the  candid 
judgment  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  bishop  was  induced  to 
issue  an  edict  which  prohibited  from  preaching  all  who  were  not 
in  priest's  orders,  and  an  appeal  to  Urban  VI.  was  without  effect. 
There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  date  of  this  prohibition;  either  it 
was  only  a  few  months  before  Groot 's  death,  or  else  it  must  have 
been  removed  by  the  bishop,  for  Groot  seems  to  have  preached 
in  public  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  At  some  period  (perhaps 
1381,  perhaps  earlier)  be  paid  a  visit  of  some  days'  duralioo 
to  the  famous  mystic  Johann  Ruysbroeck,  prior  of  the 
Augustinian  canons  at  Grocncndael  near  Brussels;  at  this  visit 
was  formed  G root's  attraction  for  the  rule  and  life  of  the  August- 
inian canons  which  was  destined  to  bear  such  notable  fruit. 
At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  asked  by  some  of  the  clerics  »bo 
attached  themselves  to  him  to  form  them  into  a  religious  order, 
and  Groot  resolved  that  they  should  be  canons  regular  of  St 
Augustine.  No  time  was  lost  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  project, 
but  Groot  died  before  a  foundation  could  be  made.  In  13S7. 
however,  a  site  was  secured  at  Windesheim,  some  30  m.  north  d 
Deventer,  and  here  was  established  the  monastery  that  became 
the  cradle  of  the  Windesheim  congregation  of  canons  regular, 
embracing  in  course  of  time  nearly  one  hundred  houses,  and 
leading  the  way  in  the  scries  of  reforms  undertaken  during  the 
15th  century  by  all  the  religious  orders  in  Germany.  The 
initiation  of  this  movement  was  the  great  achievement  of  Groot  s 
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life;  be  lived  to  preside  over  the  birth  and  first  days  of  bis 
other  creation,  the  society  of  Brothers  of  Common  Life.  He 
died  of  the  plague  at  Dcventer  in  1364,  at  the  age  of  44. 

The  chief  authority  for  Groot's  life  is  Thomas  a  Kern  pi-.  Vila 
Gerarii  Magni  (translated  into  English  by  J.  P.  Arthur.  The  Founder! 
ef  Ike  Sew  Devotion,  1905);  also  the  Chronicm  Windeihemense 
of  Johann  Butch  <cd.  K.  Grube,  1886).  An  account,  based  on  these 
sources,  will  be  found  in  S.  Kettle  well,  Thomas  a  Ktmpis  and  the 
Bretktts  of  Common  Life  (1882),  i.  c.  5;  and  a  shorter  account  in 
F.  R.  Cruise,  Thomas  i  Kempis,  1887,  pt.  ii.  An  excellent  sketch, 
with  an  account  of  Groot's  writing*,  is  given  by  L.  Schulze  in  Herxog- 
Haurlc.  ReaJentyUofxidie  (ed.  3);  he  insists  on  the  fact  that  Groot  s 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  ideas  were  those  commonly  current  in 
hu  day.  and  that  the  attempts  to  make  him  "  a  reformer  before  the 
Reformation  "  are  unhistoncal.  *  (E.  C.  B.) 

GROOVE-TOOTHED  SQUIRREL,  a  large  and  brilliantly 
coloured  Bornean  squirrel,  Rhithrosciurus  matrotis,  representing 
a  genus  by  itself  distinguished  from  all  other  members  of  the 
family  Stiuridae  by  having  numerous  longitudinal  grooves  on 
the  front  surface  of  the  incisor  teeth;  the  molars  being  of  a 
simpler  type  than  in  other  members  of  the  family.  The  tail  is 
large  and  fox-like,  and  the  cars  are  tufted  and  the  flanks  marked 
by  black  and  white  bands. 

CROS,  ANTOINE  JEAN.  Baion  (1771-183 «  .  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1771.    His  father,  who  was  a  miniature 
painter,  began  to  teach  him  to  draw  at  the  age  of  six,  and  showed 
himself  from  the  first  an  exacting  master.    Towards  the  close 
of  1785  Gros,  by  his  own  choice,  entered  the  studio  of  David, 
which  be  frequented  assiduously,  continuing  at  the  same  time 
to  follow  the  classes  of  the  College  Maxarin.    The  death  of  his 
father,  whose  circumstances  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, threw  Gros,  in  1791,  upon  his  own  resources.    He  now 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  profession,  and  competed  in  1792 
for  the  grand  prix,  but  unsuccessfully.    About  this  time,  how- 
ever, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  he 
was  employed  on  the  execution  of  portraits  of  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  when — disturbed  by  the  development  of 
the  Revolution — Gros  in  1 703  left  France  for  Italy,  he  supported 
himself  at  Genoa  by  the  same  means,  producing  a  great  quantity 
of  miniatures  and  fixts.    He  visited  Florence,  but  returning  to 
Genoa  made  the  acquaintance  of  Josephine,  and  followed  her  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  well  received  by  her  husband.  On  November 
>S.  1700.  Gros  was  present  with  the  army  near  Areola  when 
Bonaparte  planted  the  tricolor  on  the  bridge.    Gros  seized  on 
this  incident,  and  showed  by  his  treatment  of  it  that  he  had  found 
his  vocation.    Bonaparte  at  once  gave  him  the  post  of  "  in- 
specteur  aux  revues,"  which  enabled  him  to  follow  the  army, 
and  in  1 797  nominated  him  on  the  commission  charged  to  select 
the  spoils  which  should  enrich  the  Louvre.   In  1799,  having 
escaped  from  the  besieged  city  of  Genoa,  Gros  made  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1801  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Capucins.    His  "  esquisse  "  (Musfe  de  Nantes)  of  the  "  Battle  of 
Nazareth"  gained  the  prize  offered  in  i8oj  by  the  consuls,  but 
•as  not  carried  out,  owing  it  is  said  to  the  jealousy  of  Junot  felt 
by  Napoleon;  but  he  indemnified  Gros  by  commissioning  him 
to  paint  his  own  visit  to  the  pest-house  of  Jaffa.    "  Les  Pestiferes 
de  Jaffa  "  (Louvre)  was  followed  by  the  "  Battle  of  Aboukir  " 
1806  (Versailles),  and  the  "  Battle  of  Eylau,"  1808  (Louvre). 
These  three  subjects — the  popular  leader  facing  the  pestilence 
unmoved,  challenging  the  splendid  instant  of  victory,  heart -sick 
with  the  bitter  cost  of  a  hard-won  field — gave  to  Gros  his  chief 
title  to  fame.    As  long  as  the  military  element  remained  bound 
up  with  French  national  life,  Gros  received  from  it  a  fresh  and 
energetic  inspiration  which  carried  him  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
events  which  he  depicted;  but  as  the  army  and  its  general 
separated  from  the  people,  Gros,  called  on  to  illustrate  episodes 
representative  only  of  the  fulfilment  of  personal  ambition,  ceased 
lo  find  the  nourishment  necessary  to  his  genius,  and  the  defect 
of  his  artistic  position  became  eyident.    Trained  in  the  sect  of 
the  Classicists,  be  was  shackled  by  their  rules,  even  when — by  his 
naturalistic  treatment  of  types,  and  appeal  to  picturesque  effect 
in  colour  and  tone — be  seemed  to  run  counter  to  them.    In  1810 
his  "  Madrid  "  and  "  Napoleon  at  the  Pyramids  "(Versailles)  show 
that  his  star  had  deserted  him.    His  "  Francis  I."  and  "  Charles 


V.,"  181  2  (Louvre),  had  considerable  success;  but  the  decoration 
of  the  dome  of  St  Genevieve  (begun  in  181 1  and  completed  in 
1824)  is  the  only  work  of  Gros's  Later  years  which  shows  his 
early  force  and  vigour,  as  well  as  his  skill.  The  "  Departure  of 
Louis  XVUI."  (Versailles),  the  "  Embarkation  of  Madame 
d'Angouteme  "  (Bordeaux),  the  plafond  of  the  Egyptian  room  in 
the  Louvre,  and  finally  his  "  Hercules  and  Diomedes,"  exhibited 
in  1835,  testify  only  that  Gros's  efforts— in  accordance  with  the 
frequent  counsels  of  his  old  master  David— to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  Romanticism,  served  but  to  damage  his  once  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. Exasperated  by  criticism  and  the  consciousness  of  failure, 
Gros  sought  refuge  in  the  grosser  pleasures  of  life.  On  the  i$thof 
June  1835  be  was  found  drowned  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine  near 
Sevres.  From  a  paper  which  he  had  placed  in  his  hat  it  became 
known  that  "  las  de  la  vie,  ct  trahi  par  les  derniercs  facultes  qui 
la  lui  rendaient  supportable,  il  avail  resolu  de  s'en  defaire." 
The  number  of  Gros's  pupils  was  very  great ,  and  was  considerably 
augmented  when,  in  181 5,  David  quitted  Paris  and  made  over 
his  own  classes  to  him.  Gros  was  decorated  and  named  baron 
of  the  empire  by  Napoleon,  after  the  Salon  of  1808,  at  which 
he  had  exhibited  the  "  Battle  of  Eylau."  Under  the  Restora- 
tion he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute,  professor  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  was  named  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  St  MicheL 

M.  Dclecluze  gives  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  in  Louis  David  tt  son 
lembt,  and  Julius  Meyers  Getchichte  der  modernen  ftantosischen 
Malerei  contains  an  excellent  criticism  on  his  works. 

GROSART,  ALEXANDER  BALLOCH  (1827-1809),  Scottish 
divine  and  literary  editor,  the  son  of  a  building  contractor,  was 
bora  at  Stirling  on  the  iSth  of  June  1827.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  1856  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Kinross,  In  1865  he  went  to  Liverpool,  and  three 
years  later  to  Blackburn.  He  resigned  from  the  ministry  in 
1892,  and  died  at  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  March  1899.  Dr  Grosart 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  exertions  in  reprinting  much  rare 
Elizabethan  literature,  a  work  which  he  undertook  in  the  first 
instance  from  his  strong  interest  in  Puritan  theology.  Among 
the  first  writers  whose  works  he  edited  were  the  Puritan  divines, 
Richard  Sibbes,  Thomas  Brooks  and  Herbert  Palmer.  Editions 
of  Michael  Brace's  Poems  (1865)  and  Richard  Gilpin's  Dcmono- 
icgia  satra  (1867)  followed.  In  1868  he  brought  out  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  writings  of  Richard  Baxter,  and  from  that  year 
until  1876  he  was  occupied  in  reproducing  for  private  subscribers 
the  "  Fuller  Worthies  Library,"  a  series  of  thirty-nine  volumes 
which  included  the  works  of  Thomas  Fuller,  Sir  John  Davies, 
Fulkc  Grevillc,  Henry  Vaughan,  Andrew  Marvel!,  George  Herbert, 
Richard  Crashaw,  John  Donne  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  last 
four  volumes  of  the  series  were  devoted  to  the  works  of  many 
little  known  and  otherwise  inaccessible  authors.  His  Ot<asional 
Issues  of  Unique  and  Very  Rare  Books  (1875-1881)  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  the  book-lover.  It  included  among  other 
things  the  Annalia  Dubrensia  of  Robert  Dover.  In  1876  still 
another  series,  known  as  the  "  Chertscy  Worthies  Library,"  was 
begun.  It  included  editions  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  Breton, 
Francis  Quarks,  Dr  Joseph  Beaumont,  Abraham  Cowley, 
Henry  More  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford.  Grosart  was  untiring 
in  his  enthusiasm  and  energy  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  two 
last-named  series  were  being  produced  simultaneously  until  1881, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  been  completed  than  Grosart  began 
the  "  Huth  Library,"  so  called  from  the  bibliophile  Henry  Huth, 
who  possessed  the  originals  of  many  of  the  reprints.  It  included 
the  works  of  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Nash,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
and  the  prose  tracts  of  Thomas  Dekker.  He  also  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Edmund  Spenser  and  Samuel  Daniel.  From 
the  Townley  Hall  collection  he  reprinted  several  MSS.  and 
edited  Sir  John  Eliot's  works,  Sir  Richard  Boyle's  Lismort 
Papers,  and  various  publications  for  the  Chetham  Society,  the 
Camden  Society  and  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Dr  Grosart's  faults 
of  style  and  occasional  inaccuracy  do  not  seriously  detract  from 
the  immense  value  of  his  work.  He  was  unwearied  in  searching 
for  rare  books,  and  he  brought  to  light  much  interesting  literature, 
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GROSBEAK— GROSS 


GROSBEAK  (Fr.  Grosbtc),  a  name  very  indefinitely  applied 
to  many  birds  belonging  to  the  families  FringUlidae  and  Pleceidae 
of  modern  ornithologists,  and  perhaps  to  some  members  of  the 
Jimberiisdae  and  Tanagridae,  but  always  to  birds  distinguished 
by  the  great  size  of  their  bill.  Taken  alone  it  is  commonly  a 
synonym  of  hawfinch  (?.».),  but  a  prefix  is  usually  added  to 
indicate  the  species,  as  pine-grosbeak,  cardinal-grosbeak  and 
the  like.  By  early  writers  the  word  was  generally  given  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  Linnacan  Loxia,  but  that  genus  has  been 
found  to  include  many  forms  not  now  placed  in  the  same  family. 

The  Pine-grosbeak  (Pinuola  enucleator)  inhabits  the  conifer- 
zone  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  seeking,  in  Europe 
and  probably  elsewhere,  a  lower  latitude  as  winter  approaches — 
often  journeying  in  large  flocks;  stragglers  have  occasionally 
reached  the  British  Islands  (Yarrell,  Br.  Birds,  cd.  4,  ii.  177- 
179).  In  structure  and  some  of  its  habits  much  resembling 
a  bullfinch,  but  much  exceeding  that  bird  in  size,  it  has  the 
plumage  of  a  crossbill  and  appears  to  undergo  the  same  changes 
as  do  the  members  of  the  restricted  genus  Loxia— the  young 
being  of  a  dull  greenish-grey  streaked  with  brownish-black, 
the  adult  hens  tinged  with  golden-green,  and  the  cocks  glowing 
with  crimson-red  on  nearly  all  the  body-feathers,  this  last 
colour  being  replaced  after  moulting  in  confinement  by  bright 
yellow.  Nests  of  this  species  were  found  in  1831  by  Johana 
Wilhelm  Zetterstedt  near  Juckasjarwi  in  Swedish  Lapland, 
but  little  was  known  concerning  its  nidification  until  1855,  when 
John  Wolley,  after  two  years'  ineffectual  search,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  near  the  Finnish  village  Muonioniska,  on  the  Swedish 
frontier,  well-authenticated  specimens  with  the  eggs,  both  of 
which  are  like  exaggerated  bullfinches'.  The  food  of  this  species 
seems  to  consist  of  the  seeds  and  buds  of  many  sorts  of  trees, 
though  the  staple  may  very  possibly  be  those  of  some  kind  of 
pine. 

Allied  to  the  pine-grosbeak  arc  a  number  of  species  of  smaller 
size,  but  its  equals  in  beauty  of  plumage.1  They  have  been 
referred  to  several  genera,  such  as  Carpoda^us,  Propasser, 
Bycantles,  Uragus  and  others;  but  possibly  Carpodacus  is 
sufficient  to  contain  all.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  chiefly  of  its  eastern  division,  but  several  inhabit 
the  western  portion  of  North  America,  and  one,  C.  githagintus 
(of  which  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  local  races),  is  an  especial 
native  of  the  deserts,  or  their  borders,  of  Arabia  and  North 
Africa,  extending  even  to  some  of  the  Canary  Islands — a  singular 
modification  in  the  habitat  of  a  form  which  one  would  be  apt  to 
associate  exclusively  with  forest  trees,  and  especially  conifers. 

The  cardinal  grosbeak,  or  Virginian  nightingale,  Cardinal?* 
virginianus,  claims  notice  here,  though  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  family  to  which  it  really  belongs.  It  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  bright  carmine  attire,  and  an  elongated  crest  of  the  same 
colour,  than  for  its  fine  song.  Its  ready  adaptation  to  confine- 
ment has  made  it  a  popular  cage-bird  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  hen  is  not  so  good  a  songster  as  the  cock  bird. 
Her  plumage,  with  exception  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  arc 
of  a  dull  red,  is  light-olive  above  and  brownish-yellow  beneath. 
This  species  inhabits  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States 
southward  of  40°  N.  lat.,  and  also  occurs  in  the  Bermudas. 
It  is  represented  in  the  south-west  of  North  America  by  other 
forms  that  by  some  writers  are  deemed  species,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  South  America  by  the  C.  phocnitcus,  which  would 
really  seem  entitled  to  distinction.  Another  kindred  bird 
from  its  short  and  broad  bill  in  a  different  genus,  and 
as  Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata  or  the  Texan  cardinal,  is  found  on 
the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico;  while 
among  North  American  "  grosbeaks  "  must  also  be  named  the 
birds  belonging  to  the  genera  Cuiraca  and  Htdymeles— the 
former  especially  exemplified  by  the  beautiful  blue  G.  catrulea, 
and  the  latter  by  the  brilliant  rose-breasted  //.  ludovitianus, 
which  last  extends  its  range  into  Canada. 

1  Many  of  them  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Menographie 
its  lexiens  of  Prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte  and  Professor  Schlcgcl  (1850), 
though  it  excludes  many  birds  which  an  English  writer  would  call 


The  species  of  the  Old  World  which,  though  commonly  caBed 
"  grosbeaks,"  certainly  belong  to  the  family  PUxcidae,  art 
treated  under  Weaver-bird.  (A.  N.) 

GROSE,  FRANCIS  (e.  1 730-1 791),  English  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Greenford  in  Middlesex,  about  the  year  1730.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  Swiss  jeweller,  settled  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Grose  early  showed  an  interest  in  heraldry  and  antiquities,  and 
his  father  procured  him  a  position  in  the  Heralds'  College.  Ia 
1763,  being  then  Richmond  Herald,  he  sold  his  tabard,  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  adjutant  and  paymaster  of  the 
Hampshire  militia,  where,  as  he  himself  humorously  observed, 
the  only  account  books  he  kept  were  his  right  and  left  pockets, 
into  the  one  qf  which  he  received,  and  from  the  other  of  which 
he  paid.  This  carelessness  exposed  him  to  serious  financial 
difficulties;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  repair  them  by  accepting 
a  captaincy  in  Uie  Surrey  militia,  the  fortune  left  him  by  his 
father  being  squandered,  he  began  to  turn  to  account  his  excellent 
education  and  his  powers  as  a  draughtsman.  In  1757  he  had 
been  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1773  be 
began  to  publish  his  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  a  work 
which  brought  him  money  as  well  as  fame.  This,  with  its 
supplementary  parts  relating  to  the  Channel  Islands,  wss  no; 
completed  tilt  1787.  In  i;Sy  He  set  out  on  an  antiquarian  tour 
through  Scotland,  and  in  the  course  of  this  journey  met  Bunts, 
who  composed  in  his  honour  the  famous  song  beginning  "  Ktn 
ye  aught  o'  Captain  Grose,"  and  in  that  other  poem,  still  more 
famous,  "  Hear,  land  o'  cakes,  and  brithcr  Scots,"  warned  all 
Scotsmen  of  this  "  ehield  amang  them  taking  notes."  In  1790 
he  began  to  publish  the  results  of  what  Burns  called  "his 
peregrinations  through  Scotland;"  but  he  had  not  finished 
the  work  when  he  bethought  himself  of  going  over  to  Ireland 
and  doing  for  that  country  what  he  had  already  done  for  Great 
Britain.  About  a  month  after  his  arrival,  while  in  Doblis. 
he  died  in  an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  friend,  on  the 
12th  of  June  1791. 

Grose  was  a  sort  of  antiquarian  FalstafI — at  least  he  possessed 
in  a  striking  degree  the  knight's  physical  peculiarities;  bat 
he  was  a  man  of  true  honour  and  charity,  a  valuable  friend, 
"overlooking  little  faults  and  seeking  out  greater  virtues." 
and  an  inimitable  boon  companion.  His  humour,  his  viricd 
knowledge  and  his  good  nature  were  all  eminently  calculated 
to  make  him  a  favourite  in  society.   As  Burns  says  of  him— 

"  But  wad  ve  sec  him  in  his  glee, 
For  meikfe  glee  and  fun  has  he, 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Gudc  fellows  wi'  him ; 
And  port,  O  portl  shine  thou  a  wee. 

And  then  y«1l  sec  him! " 

Grose's  works  include  The  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales 

(6  vols.,  1773-1787);  Advice  to  the  Officers  of  the  Bnw.k  Army  (irial. 
a  satire  in  the  manner  of  Swift's  Directions  to  Servants ;  A  Gvit 
to  HmIUi,  Beauty,  Riches  and  Honour  (1783),  a  collection  of  advwtur- 
ments  of  the  period,  with  characteristic  satiric  preface:/!  CIojskoI 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  (1785):  A  Treatise  on  Ancient 
Armour  and  Weapons  (1785-1789);  Darrttl's  History  of  D<x*r  (1786) , 
Military  Antiquities  (2  vols.,  1786-178B);  A  Provincial  Gossarj 
O787);  Rules  for  Drawing  Caricatures  (1788);  The  Anttquibt) 
of  Scotland  (3  vols.,  1780-1791) ;  Antiquities  of  Ireland  (2  vols.,  1791 ). 
edited  and  partly  written  by  Ledwich.  The  Grumbler,  sisters 
humerous  essays,  appeared  in  1791  after  his  death:  and  io  1793 
The  Olio,  a  collection  of  essays,  jests  and  small  pieces  of  portry. 
highly  characteristic  of  Grose,  though  certainly  not  all  by  bia>. 
was  put  together  from  his  papers  by  his  publisher,  who  was  also  a» 
executor. 

A  capital  full -length  portrait  of  Grose  by  N.  Dance  is  io  the  ant 
volume  of  the  AntiquUies  of  England  and  It '<;/<•  j,  and  another  Uajnort 
Kay's  Portraits.  A  versified  sketchof  him  appeared  iniheGenilr*!*  t 
Magarine,  Ixi.  660.  Sec  Gentleman's  JLfagaxine,  Ixi.  498.  58J;  Noble* 
Hist,  of  the  College  of  Arms,  p.  434:  Notes  and  Queries,  iw  ser,  u- 
35o;  3rd  »er.,  i.  64,  x.  280-281  j  5th  ser.,  xiL  148;  6th  ser.,  it,  47i 
J57i  29l  <  Hone,  Evcry-day  Book,  i.  655. 

GROSS,  properly  thick,  bulky,  the  meaning  of  the  late  Lat. 
gross**.  The  Latin  word  has  usually  been  taken  as  cognate 
with  crastus,  thick,  but  this  is  now  doubted.  It  also  appears 
not  to  be  connected  with  the  Gcr.  gross,  a  Teutonic  word  repre- 
sented in  English  by  "  great"   Apart  from  its  direct  nxaiiisg. 
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and  such  figurative  senses  as  coarse,  vulgar  or  flagrant,  the  chief 
uses  arc  whole,  entire,  without  deduction,  as  opposed  to  "  net," 
or  as  applied  to  that  which  is  sold  in  bulk  as  opposed  to  "  retail " 
(of  "  grocer  "  and  "  engrossing  ").  As  a  unit  of  talc,  "gross" 
cquau  |J  dozen,  144,  sometimes  known  as  "small  gross,"  in 
contrast  with  "great  gross,"  i.e.  ti  gross,  144  dozen.  As  a 
technical  expression  in  English  common  law,  "in  gross"  is 
applied  to  an  incorporeal  hereditament  attached  to  the  person 
of  an  owner,  in  contradistinction  to  one  which  is  appendant 
or  appurtenant,  that  is,  attached  to  the  ownership  of  land  (see 
Commons). 

GROSSE.  JULIUS  WALDEMAR  (1828-1902).  German  poet, 
the  son  of  a  military  chaplain,  was  bom  at  Erfurt  on  the  23th  of 
April  1828.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Migdcburg,  and  on  leaving  school  and  showing  disinclination 
for  the  ministry,  entered  an  architect's  office  But  his  mind  was 
bent  upon  literature,  and  in  1849  be  entered  the  university 
of  Halle,  where,  although  inscribed  as  a  student  of  law,  he  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  letters.  His  first  poetical  essay 
was  with  the  tragedy  Cola  di  Rienzt  (1851),  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  a  comedy,  Eine  Nachtpartu  Skakespeares,  which  was 
at  once  produced  on  the  stage.  The  success  of  these  first  two 
pieces  encouraged  him  to  follow  literature  as  a  profession, 
and  proceeding  in  1852  to  Munich,  he  joined  the  circle  of  young 
poets  of  whom  Paul  Heyse  (q.v  )  and  Hermann  Lingg  (1820- 
1905)  were  the  chief  For  six  years  (1855-1861)  he  was  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Htm  Uiincktntr  Zeilung,  and  was  then  for  a  while 
on  the  staff  of  the  Leipzig  Illuslrierte  Zeilung,  but  in  1862  he 
returned  to  Munich  as  editor  of  the  Bayriscke  Zeitung,  a  post  he 
retained  until  the  paper  ceased  tools:  in  1867  In  1869  Grosse 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Schiller-Stiftung,  and  lived  for 
the  next  few  years  alternately  in  WYimar,  Dresden  and  Munich, 
until,  in  1890,  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Weimar. 
He  was  made  grand-ducal  H  of  rat  and  had  the  title  of  "  professor." 
He  died  at  Torbolcon  the  Lagodi  Gardaon  the  9th  of  May  1902. 

Grosse  was  a  most  prolific  writer  of  novels,  dramas  and  poems. 
As  a  lyric  poet,  especially  in  Ctduhtt  (1857)  and  Aus  bewglen 
Tagen,  a  volume  of  poems  (1869),  he  showed  himself  more  to 
advantage  than  in  his  novels,  of  which  latter,  however,  Vntreu 
ous  MUlrid  (2  vols.,  1868);  Vox  popuii,  tax  dti  (t86o);  Maria 
Mancini  (1871);  Neiu  EnSklungen  (187$);  Sophit  Alonnicr 
(1876),  and  Ein  FrauenJos  (iSSS)  arc  remarkable  for  a  certain 
elegance  of  style.  His  tragedies,  Die  Ynglinger  (1858);  Tiberius 
(1876),  Jokann  von  Sckwaben;  and  the  comedy  Die  steinernt 
Brant,  had  considerable  success  on  the  stage. 

Grosse 's  Gtiammelte  dramatiuke  Wtrhe  appeared  in  7  vols,  in 
Leipzig  (1870),  while  his  Ertakimdt  Duktunren  were  published  at 
Berlin  (6  vols..  1871-1873).  An  edition  of  his  selected  works  by 
A-  Barrels  i»  in  preparation.  See  also  his  autobiography,  LUerariKhe 
Vruuken  und  Wirkunten  (1896):  R.  Prutx.  Vie  LUeralur  der 
Cegenvort  (1859) ;  J.  Etbe.  J.  Grout  oil  eptuker  Dukler  (187.1). 

GROSSENHAIN.  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  20  m.  N. 
from  Dresden,  on  the  main  line  of  railway  (via  Elsterwerda) 
to  Berlin  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Priestcwitz  and  Frankfort- 
on-Oder.  Pop.  (1005)  12,015.  It  has  an  Evangelical  church, 
a  modern  and  a  commercial  school,  a  library  and  an  extensive 
public  park.  The  industries  are  very  important,  and  embrace 
aufacture3  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  buckskin,  leather, 
i  and  machinery.  Grossenhain  was  originally  a  Sorb  settlc- 
at.  It  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  the  Bohemians,  by  whom 
it  was  strongly  fortified.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1 3 11 
by  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg.  It  suffered  considerably  in 
all  the  great  German  wars,  and  in  1744  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  On  the  ifcth  of  May  1813,  a  battle  took  place  here 
between  the  French  and  the  Russians. 

See  G.  W.  Schuberth.  Ckronik  der  Stadl  Grouenkain  (Grossenhain. 

GROSSETESTE.  ROBERT  (c.  1175-1253),  English  statesman, 
theologian  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  of  humble  parents 
at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk.  He  received  his  education  at  Oxford 
where  he  became  proficient  in  law,  medicine  and  the  natural 
sciences.    Giraldus  Cambrensis,  whose  acquaintance  he  bad 


made,  introduced  him,  before  1199,  to  William  de  Vere,  bishop 
Of  Hereford.  Grossctestc  aspired  to  a  post  in  the  bishop's  house- 
hold, but  being  deprived  by  death  of  this  patron  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  theology  It  is  possible  that  he  visited  Pans 
for  this  purpose,  but  be  finally  settled  in  Oxford  as  a  teacher 
His  first  preferment  of  importance  was  the  chancellorship  of 
the  university.  He  gained  considerable  distinction  as  a  lecturer, 
and  was  the  first  rector  of  the  school  which  the  Franciscans 
established  in  Oxford  about  1224.  Grossetestc's  learning  is 
highly  praised  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  a  severe  critic.  Accord- 
ing to  Bacon,  Grosseteste  knew  little  Greek  or  Hebrew  and  paid 
slight  attention  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  was  pre-eminent 
among  his  eontemporanes  for  his  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Between  1214  and  1231  Grosseteste  held  in  succession 
the  archdeaconries  of  Chester,  Northampton  and  Leicester. 
In  1232,  after  a  severe  illness,  he  resigned  all  his  benefices  and 
preferments  except  one  prebend  which  he  held  at  Lincoln. 
His  intention  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  contemplative 
piety  But  he  retained  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  in  1235 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  undertook  without  delay 
the  reformation  of  morals  and  clerical  discipline  throughout 
his  vast  diocese.  This  scheme  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
more  than  one  privileged  corporation,  but  in  particular  with  his 
own  chapter,  who  vigorously  disputed  his  claim  to  exercise  the 
right  of  visitation  over  their  community.  The  dispute  raged 
hotly  from  1239  to  1245.  It  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
unseemly  violence,  and  those  who  most  approved  of  Grossetestc's 
main  purpose  thought  it  needful  to  warn  him  against  the  mistake 
of  over-zeal.  But  in  1 245,  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  papal  court 
at  Lyons,  he  secured  a  favourable  verdict.  In  ecclesiastical 
politics  the  bishop  belonged  to  the  school  of  Beckct.  His  zeal 
for  reform  led  him  to  advance,  on  behalf  of  the  courts-Christian, 
pretensions  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  secular  power  should 
admit.  He  twice  incurred  a  well-merited  rebuke  from  Henry  III 
upon  this  subject;  although  it  was  left  for  Edward  I.  to  settle 
the  question  of  principle  in  favour  of  the  stale.  The  devotion  of 
Grosseteste  to  the  hierarchical  theories  of  his  age  is  attested  by 
his  correspondence  with  his  chapter  and  the  king.  Against  the 
former  he  upheld  the  prerogative  of  the  bishops;  against  the 
latter  he  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  bishop  to  disregard 
the  commands  of  the  Holy  See.  Where  the  liberties  of  the 
national  church  carnc  into  conflict  with  the  pretensions  of  Rome 
he  stood  by  his  own  countrymen.  Thus  in  1238  be  demanded 
that  the  king  should  release  certain  Oxford  scholars  who  had 
assaulted  the  legate  Otho.  But  at  least  up  to  the  year  1247  he 
submitted  patiently  to  papal  encroachments,  contenting  himself 
with  the  protection  (by  a  special  papal  privilege)  of  his  own 
diocese  from  alien  clerks.  Of  royal  exactions  he  was  more 
impatient;  and  after  the  retirement  of  Archbishop  Saint 
Edmund  (q.v.)  constituted  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  clerical 
estate  in  the  Great  Council.  In  1244  he  sat  on  a  committee 
which  was  empanelled  to  consider  a  demand  for  a  subsidy. 
The  committee  rejected  the  demand,  and  Grosseteste  foiled  an 
attempt  on  the  king's  part  to  separate  the  clergy  from  the 
baronage.  "  It  is  written,"  the  bishop  said,  "  that  united  we 
stand  and  divided  we  fall." 

It  was,  however,  soon  made  clear  that  the  king  and  pope 
were  in  alliance  to  crush  the  independence  of  the  English  clergy; 
and  from  1250  onwards  Grosseteste  openly  criticized  the  new 
financial  expedients  to  which  Innocent  IV.  had  been  driven  by 
his  desperate  conflict  with  the  Empire.  In  the  course  of  .1  visit 
which  he  made  to  Innocent  in  this  year,  the  bishop  laid  before 
the  pope  and  cardinals  a  written  memorial  in  which  he  ascribed 
all  the  evils  of  the  Church  to  the  malignant  influence  of  the  Curia. 
It  produced  no  effect,  although  the  cardinals  felt  that  Grosseteste 
was  too  influential  to  be  punished  for  his  audacity.  Much 
discouraged  by  his  failure  the  bishop  thought  of  resigning.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  decided  to  continue  the  unequal  struggle. 
In  1251  he  protested  against  a  papal  mandate  enjoining  the 
English  clergy  to  pay  Henry  III.  one-tenth  of  their  revenues  for 
a  crusade;  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
system  of  provisions,  a  sum  of  70,000  marks  was  annually  drawn 
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from  England  by  the  alien  nominees  of  Rome.  In  1253,  upon 
being  commanded  to  provide  in  his  own  diocese  for  a  papal 
nephew,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  and  refusal,  not  to 
the  pope  himself  but  to  the  commissioner,  Master  Innocent, 
through  whom  he  received  the  mandate.  The  text  of  the 
remonstrance,  as  given  in  the  Burton  Annals  and  in  Matthew 
Paris,  has  possibly  been  altered  by  a  forger  who  had  less  respect 
than  Grosseteste  for  the  papacy  The  language  is  more  violent 
than  that  which  the  bishop  elsewhere  employs.  But  the  general 
argument,  that  the  papacy  may  command  obedience  only  so  far 
as  its  commands  arc  consonant  with  the  teaching  of  Chnst  and 
the  apostles,  is  only  what  should  be  expected  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical reformer  of  Grossc teste's  time.  There  is  much  more 
reason  for  suspecting  the  letter  addressed  "  to  the  nobles  of 
England,  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  community  of  the 
whole  realm,"  in  which  Grosseteste  is  represented  as  denouncing 
in  unmeasured  terms  papal  finance  in  all  its  branches.  But  even 
in  this  case  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  between 
modern  and  medieval  standards  of  decorum. 

Grosseteste  numbered  among  his  most  intimate  friends  the 
Franciscan  teacher,  Adam  Marsh  (q.v.).  Through  Adam  he 
came  into  close  relations  with  Simon  dc  Monlfort.  From  the 
Franciscan's  letters  it  appears  that  the  earl  had  studied  a  potitical 
tract  by  Grosseteste  on  the  difference  between  a  monarchy  and 
a  tyranny-,  and  that  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm  the  bishop's 
projects  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Their  alliance  began  as  early 
as  1230,  when  Grosseteste  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  earl.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  political  ideas  of  Montfort  had  matured 
before  the  death  of  Grosseteste;  nor  did  Grosseteste  busy  him- 
self overmuch  with  secular  politics,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
touched  the  interest  of  the  Church.  Grosseteste  realized  that 
the  misrule  of  Henry  III.  and  his  unprincipled  compact  with  the 
papacy  largely  accounted  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  English 
hierarchy  and  the  laxity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  he  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  constitutionalist. 

Grosseteste  died  on  the  oih  of  October  1253.  He  must  then 
have,  been  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was 
already  an  elderly  man,  with  a  firmly  established  reputation, 
when  he  became  a  bishop.  As  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  he 
showed  the  same  fiery  zeal  and  versatility  of  which  he  had  given 
proof  in  his  academical  career;  but  the  general  tendency  of 
modern  writers  has  been  to  exaggerate  his  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical services,  and  to  neglect  his  performances  as  a  scientist  and 
scholar.  The  opinion  of  his  own  age,  as  expressed  by  Matthew 
Paris  and  Roger  Bacon,  was  very  different.  His  contemporaries, 
while  admitting  the  excellence  of  his  intentions  as  a  statesman, 
lay  stress  upon  his  defects  of  temper  and  discretion.  But  they 
see  in  him  the  pioneer  of  a  literary  and  scientific  movement; 
not  merely  a  great  ecclesiastic  who  patronized  learning  in  his 
leisure  hours,  but  the  first  mathematician  and  physicist  of  his 
age.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  anticipated,  in  these  fields  of 
thought,  some  of  the  most  striking  ideas  to  which  Roger  Bacon 
subsequently  gave  a  wider  currency. 

Sec  the  Epislolae  Roberli  Grosseteste  (Rolls  Series,  1 861 )  edited  with 
a  valuable  introduction  by  H.  R.  Luard.  Growctcste's  famous 
memorial  to  the  pope  i»  printed  in  the  appendix  to  E.  Brown's 
Fasciculus  rerum  expelendarum  el  fugtendarum  (1690).  A  tract 
De  pkisuit,  linets,  angults  el  Jxguris  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in 
1503.  A  French  poem,  Le  Chattel  d'amour,  sometimes  attributed 
to  him,  has  been  printed  by  the  Caxton  Society.  Two  curious  tracts, 
the  "  Dc  moribu*  pucri  ad  mensam  "  (printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordc) 
and  the  "  Statuta  familiac  Robert i  Gro**eteste  "  (printed  by  J.  S. 
Brewer  in  Uonumenta  Franciscana,  i.  582),  may  be  from  his  pen; 
but  the  editor  of  the  latter  work  ascribes  it  to  Adam  de  Marsh. 
There  is  les«  doubt  respecting  the  Reulei  Sevnt  Robert,  a  tract  giving 
advice  for  the  management  of  the  household  of  the  countess  01 
Lincoln.  For  Gro*«  teste's  lite  and  work  sec  Roger  Bacon's  Opus 
mtijus  (ed.  J.  H.  Bridges,  1807,  3  vols.)  and  Opera  quardam  inedita 
(eel.  I.  S.  Brewer,  Roll*  Scries,  18S9);  M.  Paris's  Chronica  majora 
(ed.  H.  R.  Luard,  Rolls  Series  1872-1X83.  5  vols.);  and  the  Lues 
by  S.  Peggc  (1793)  and  F.  S.  Stevenson  (1899).         (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

GROSSETO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Tuscany,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Grosscto,  00  m.  S.S-E.  of  Pisa  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1001)  5856  (town),  8843  (commune).  It  is 38  ft.  above  sca-lcvcl, 


and  is  almost  circular  in  shape,  it  is  surrounded  by  fortification, 
constructed  by  Francis  I  (1574-1587)  and  Ferdinand  I.  (15S;- 
1609),  which  form  a  hexagonal  enceinte  with  projecting  bastions, 
with  two  gates  only.  The  small  cathedral,  begun  in  U94.  u 
built  of  red  and  white  marble  alternating,  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
Style,  it  was  restored  in  1855.  The  citadel  was  built  in  131 1  by 
the  Sicnese.  Grosscto  is  on  the  main  line  from  Pisa  to  Rome, 
and  is  also  the  starting-point  (Montepescali,  8  m.  to  the  N.,istbe 
exact  point  of  divergence)  of  a  branch  line  to  Asciano  icd 
Siena. 

The  town  dales  from  the  middle  ages.  In  1 138  the  episcopal 
see  was  transferred  thither  from  Ruscllae.  In  1230  it,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Maremma,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Siena.  By  the  peace  of  1559,  however,  it  passed 
to  Cosimo  I,  of  Tuscany  In  1745  the  malaria  had  grown  tosuch 
an  extent,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  drainage  works,  liu: 
Grosscto  had  only  648  inhabitants,  thodgh  10  1224  it  had  3000 
men  who  bore  arms.  Leopold  I.  renewed  drainage  open:  ions, 
and  by  1836  the  population  had  risen  to  2392.  The  malaria  is 
not  yet  entirely  conquered,  however,  and  the  official  headquarters 
of  the  province  arc  in  summer  transferred  to  Scansano  (1837  ft ), 
20  m.  to  the  S.E.  by  road 

OROSSI.  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO  (?-i69q),  one  of  the 
greatest  Italian  singers  of  the  age  of  btl  canto,  better  kno»n  is 
Siface,  was  born  at  Pescia  in  Tuscany  about  the  middle  ot"  (he 
17th  century:  He  entered  the  papal  chapel  in  1675.  and  later 
sang  at  Venice.  He  derived  his  nickname  of  Siface  from  bi> 
impersonation  of  that  character  in  an  opera  of  Cavalli.  It  ba> 
generally  been  said  that  he  appeared  as  Siface  in  Aleiiiniro 
Scarlatti's  Alitrtdatc,  but  the  confusion  is  due  to  his  having  sung 
the  part  of  Mitridate  in  Scarlatti's  Pompeo  at  Naples  in  1W3 
In  1687  he  was  sent  to  London  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  chapel  of  James  II.  He  probably  did  much 
for  the  introduction  of  Italian  music  into  England,  but  soon 
left  the  country  on  account  of  the  climate.  Among  Purer!!  > 
harpsichord  music  is  an  air  entitled  "  Sefauchi's  Farewell  " 
He  was  murdered  in  1699  on  the  road  between  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  probably  by  the  agents  of  a  nobleman  with  whose  wile 
he  had  a  liaison. 

Sec  Corrado  Ricci's  Vita  Barotea  (Milan,  1904). 

GROSSI,  TOM  MA  SO  (1791-1853),  Lombard  poet  and  no%xlist, 
was  born  at  Bcllano.on  the  Lakeof  Como.on  the  20th  of  January 
1791.  He  took  his  degree  in  law  at  Pavia  in  tSio,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Milan  to  exercise  his  profession;  but  the  Austrian 
government,  suspecting  his  loyalty,  interfered  with  his  prospects, 
and  in  consequence  Grossi  was  a  simple  notary  all  his  fife.  That 
the  suspicion  was  well  grounded  he  soon  showed  by  writing  in  the 
Milanese  dialect  the  battle  poem  La  Prineide,  in  which  be 
described  with  vivid  colours  the  tragical  death  of  Prina.  cruel 
treasurer  during  the  empire,  whom  the  people  of  Milan,  icstipitci 
by  Austrian  agitators,  had  torn  to  pieces  and  dragged  throufh 
the  streets  of  the  town  (1814).  The  poem,  being  anonysr.cus. 
was  first  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Porta,  but  Grossi  of 
his  own  accord  acknowledged  himself  the  author.  In  tSio  he 
published  other  two  poems,  written  likewise  in  Milanese — Tit 
Golden  Rain  (La  Pioggia  d'  oro)  and  Tke  Fugitive  (La  Fuggitrval 
These  compositions  secured  him  the  friendship  of  Porta  and 
Manzoni,  and  the  three  poets  came  to  form  a  sort  of  romantic 
literary  triumvirate.  Grossi  took  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  his  Milanese  poems  to  try  Italian  verse,  into  which  he  sought 
to  introduce  the  moving  realism  which  had  given  such  satisfactioa 
in  his  earliest  compositions;  and  in  this  he  was  entirely  successful 
with  his  poem  Ildegonda  (1814).  He  next  wrote  an  epic  poem, 
entitled  The  Lombards  in  the  First  Crusade,  a  work  of  which 
Manzoni  makes  honourable  mention  in  /  Promessi  Sfwi.  Thi> 
composition,  which  was  published  by  subscription  (iSto).  at- 
tained a  success  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  Italian  poro 
within  the  century.  The  example  of  Manzoni  induced  Grossi 
to  write  an  historical  novel  entitled  Marco  Yiseonti  (iSj4>— 
a  work  which  contains  passages  of  fine  description  and  deep 
pathos.  A  little  later  Grossi  published  a  talc  in  verse,  Ulrire  W 
Lida,  hut  with  this  publication  his  poetical  activity  ceased 
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After  his  marriage  in  183S  be  continued  to  employ  himself  as 
a  notary  in  Milan  till  bis  death  on  the  toth  of  December  1853. 
Hi*  Life  by  Cantu  appeared  at  Milan  in  1854. 

QROSSMITH.  GEORGE  (1847-  ),  English  comedian,  was 
born  on  the  91b  of  December  1847,  the  son  of  a  law  reporter  and 
entertainer  of  the  same  name.  After  some  years  of  journalistic 
work  he  started  about  1870  as  a  public  entertainer,  with  songs 
and  recitations;  but  in  1877  he  began  a  long  connexion  with  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  in 
The  Sorcerer.  For  twelve  years  be  had  the  leading  part,  his 
capacity  for  "  patter-songs,"  and  his  humorous  acting,  dancing 
and  singing  marking  his  creations  of  the  chief  characters  in  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  as  the  expression  of  a  highly  original 
individuality.  In  1889  be  left  the  Savoy,  and  again  set  up  as  an 
entertainer,  visiting  all  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  but  retiring  in  1001.  Among  other  books  he  wrote  The 
Reminiscences  of  a  Society  Cloven  (1888);  and,  with  his  brother 
Weedon,  The  Diary  of  a  Nobody  (1894).  His  humorous  songs 
and  sketches  numbered  over  six  hundred.  His  younger  brother, 
Weedon  Grossmith,  who  was  educated  as  a  painter  and  exhibited 
at  the  Academy,  also  took  to  the  stage,  his  first  notable  success 
being  in  the  Pantomime  Rehearsal;  in  1894  he  went  into  manage- 
ment on  his  own  account,  and  had  much  success  as  a  comedian. 
George  Grossmith 's  two  sons,  Laurence  Grossmith  and  George 
Grossmith,  jun.,  were  both  actors,  the  latter  becoming  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  musical  comedies  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
London. 

GROS  VENTRES  (Fr.  for  "  Great  Bellies  "),  or  Atsina,  a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Algonquian  stock.  The 
is  said  to  have  reference  to  the  gTeediness  of  the  people, 
more  probably  originated  from  their  prominent  tattooing. 
They  are  settled  at  Fort  Belknap  agency,  Montana.  The  name 
has  also  been  given  to  other  tribes,  e.g.  the  Hidatsa  or  Minitari, 
now  at  Fort  Bert  hold,  North  Dakota. 

GROTE.  GEORGE  (1794-1871),  English  historian  of  Greece, 
was  born  on  the  17th  of  November  1704,  at  Clay  Hill  near 
Beckenham  in  Kent.  His  grandfather,  Andreas,  originally  a 
Bremen  merchant,  was  one  of  the  founders  (1st  of  January  1766) 
of  the  banking-house  of  Grote,  Prescott  6c  Company  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London  (the  name  of  Grote  did  not  disappear 
from  the  firm  till  1879).  His  father,  also  George,  married  (17Q3) 
Selina,  daughter  of  Henry  Peckwell  (1747-1787),  minister  of  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon's  chapel  in  Westminster  (descended 
from  a  Huguenot  family,  the  de  Blossets,  who  had  left  Touraine 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes),  and  had  one  daughter 
and  ten  sons,  of  whom  the  historian  was  the  eldest.  Educated 
at  first  by  his  mother,  George  Grote  was  sent  to  the  Sevenoaks 
grammar  school  (1800-1804)  *"d  afterwards  to  Charterhouse 
(1804-1810),  where  he  studied  under  Dr  Raine  in  company 
with  Connop  Thirl  wall,  George  and  Horace  Haddington  and 
Henry  Havelock.  In  spite  of  Grate's  school  successes,  his 
father  refused  to  send  him  to  the  university  and  put  him  in  the 
bank  in  1 810.  He  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of  classics, 
history,  metaphysics  and  political  economy,  and  in  learning 
German,  French  and  Italian.  Driven  by  his  mother's  Puritanism 
and  his  father's  contempt  for  academic  learning  to  outside 
society,  be  became  intimate  with  Charles  Hay  Cameron,  who 
strengthened  him  in  his  love  of  philosophy,  and  George  W. 
Norman,  through  whom  he  met  his  wile,  Miss  Harriet  Lewin 
(see  below).  After  various  difficulties  the  marriage  took  place 
on  the  5th  of  March  1820,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  union. 

In  the  meanwhile  Grote  bad  finally  decided  his  philosophic 
and  political  attitude.  In  1817  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  David  Ricardo.  and  through  him  of  James  Mill  and  Jeremy 
Bent  ham.  He  settled  in  1820  in  a  house  attached  to  the  bank 
in  Thrcadneedlc  Street,  where  his  only  child  died  a  week  after 
its  birth.  During  Mrs  Crete's  slow  convalescence  at  Hampstead, 
be  wrote  his  first  published  work,  the  Statement  of  the  Question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  (1821),  in  reply  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  advocating 
popular  representation,  vote  by  ballot  and  short  parliaments. 
In  182a  be  published  in  the  Horning  Chronicle  (April)  a  letter 


against  Canning's  attack  on  Lord  John  Russell,  and  edited,  or 
rather  re-wrote,  some  discursive  papers  of  Bcntham,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  Analysis  of  the  Influence  of  Natural 
Religion  on  the  Temporal  Happiness  of  Mankind  by  Philip 
Beauchamp  (1822).  The  book  was  published  in  the  name  of 
Richard  Carlile,  then  in  gaol  at  Dorchester.  Though  not  a 
member  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Utilitarian  Society  (1821-1823),  be  took 
a  great  interest  in  a  society  for  reading  and  discussion,  which 
met  (from  1823)  in  a  room  at  the  bank  before  business  hours 
twice  a  week.  From  the  Posthumous  Papers  (pp.  22,  24)  it  is 
dear  that  Mrs  Grote  was  wrong  in  asserting  that  she  first  in 
1823  (autumn)  suggested  the  History  of  Greece;  the  book  was 
already  in  preparation  in  1822,  though  what  was  then  written 
was  subsequently  reconstructed.  In  1826  Grote  published  in 
the  Westminster  Review  (April)  a  criticism  of  Mitford's  History 
of  Greece,  which  shows  that  his  ideas  were  already  in  order. 
From  1826  to  1830  he  was  hard  at  work  with  J.  S.  Mill  and 
Henry  Brougham  in  the  organization  of  the  new  "  university  " 
in  Cower  Street.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  which  organ- 
ized the  faculties  and  the  curriculum;  but  in  1830,  owing  to  a 
difference  with  Mill  as  to  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  philo- 
sophical chairs,  be  resigned  his  position. 

In  1830  he  went  abroad,  and,  attracted  by  the  political  crisis, 
spent  some  months  in  Paris  in  the  society  of  the  Liberal  leaders. 
Recalled  by  his  father's  death  (6th  of  July),  be  not  only  became 
manager  of  the  bank,  but  took  a  leading  position  among  the  city 
Radicals.  In  1831  be  published  his  important  Essentials  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  (an  elaboration  of  his  previous  Statement), 
and,  after  refusing  to  stand  as  parliamentary  candidate  for  the 
city  in  1831,  changed  his  mind  and  was  elected  head  of  the  poll, 
with  three  other  Liberals,  in  December  1832.  After  serving  in 
three  parliaments,  he  resigned  in  1841,  by  which  time  his  party 
("  the  philosophic  Radicals  ")  had  dwindled  away.  During  these 
years  of  active  public  life,  his  interest  in  Greek  history  and 
philosophy  had  increased,  and  after  a  trip  to  Italy  in  1842,  he 
severed  bis  connexion  with  the  bank  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  In  1846  the  first  two  volumes  of  the//  istory  appeared, 
and  the  remaining  ten  between  1847  and  the  spring  of  1856. 
In  1845  with  Moles  worth  and  Raikes  Currie  he  gave  monetary 
assistance  to  Auguste  Comte  (q.v.),  then  in  financial  difficulties. 
The  formation  of  the  Sondcrbund  (joth  of  July  1847)  led  him  to 
visit  Switzerland  and  study  for  himself  a  condition  of  things 
in  some  sense  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  states. 
This  visit  resulted  in  the  publication  in  the  Spectator  of  seven 
weekly  letters,  collected  in  book  form  at  the  end  of  1847  (see  a 
letter  to  de  TocqueviUc  in  Mrs  Grote's  reprint  of  the  Seven 
Letters.  1876). 

In  1856  Grote  began  to  prepare  his  works  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of  Sokrates  (3  vols.) 
appeared  in  186s,  but  the  work  on  Aristotle  be  was  not  destined 
to- complete.  He  had  finished  the  Organon  and  was  about  to 
deal  with  the  metaphysical  and  physical  treatises  when  he  died 
on  the  18th  of  June  1871,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  self-control,  unfailing 
courtesy  and  unswerving  devotion  to  what  he  considered  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  To  colleagues  and  subordinates 
alike,  he  was  considerate  and  tolerant;  he  was  unassuming, 
trustworthy  in  the  smallest  detail,  accurate  and  comprehensive 
in  thought,  energetic  and  conscientious  in  action.  Yet,  hidden 
under  his  calm  exterior  there  was  a  burning  enthusiasm  and  a 
depth  of  passion  of  which  only  his  intimate  friends  were  aware. 
His  work  may  best  be  considered  under  the  following  beads: 
1.  Grote's  Services  to  Education.— He  took,  as  already  staled, 
an  important  part  in  the  foundation  and  organization  of  the 
original  university  of  London,  which  began  its  public  work  in 
Gower  Street  on  the  28th  of  October  1828,  and  in  1836,  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  university  of  London  proper,  became  known 
as  University  College.  In  1849  he  was  re-elected  to  the  council, 
in  i860  be  became  treasurer,  and  on  the  death  of  Brougham 
(1868)  president.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  work  of  the 
college,  presented  to  it  the  if  armor  Homeric  urn,  and  finally 
bequeathed  the  reversion  of  £6000  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair 
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of  philosophy  of  mind  and  logic.  The  emoluments  of  this  sum 
were,  however,  to  be  held  over  and  added  to  the  principal  if  at 
any  time  the  holder  of  the  chair  should  be  "  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  any  other  religious  persuasion."  In 
1S50  the  senate  of  the  university  was  reconstituted,  and  Grote 
was  one  of  seven  eminent  men  who  were  added  to  it.  Eventually 
he  became  the  strongest  advocate  for  open  examinations,  for  the 
claims  not  only  of  philosophy  and  classics  but  also  of  natural 
science,  and,  as  vice-chancellor  b  1861,  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  examinations.  Thb  Utter  reform  was  carried  in  1868. 
He  succeeded  his  friend  Henry  Hallam  as  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1850,  and  took  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
departments  of  antiquities  and  natural  science. 

The  honours  which  he  received  in  recognition  of  these  services 
were  as  follows:  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  (1853);  LL.D.  Cambridge 
(1861);  F.R.S.  (1857);  honorary  professor  of  ancient  history 
in  the  Royal  Academy  (1850).  By  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  he  was  made  correspondent  (1857) 
and  foreign  associate  (the  first  Englishman  since  Macaulay) 
(1864).  In  i860  he  refused  Gladstone's  offer  of  a  peerage. 

2.  Political  Carter  — la  politics  Grote  belonged  to  the  "  philo- 
sophic Radicals  "  of  the  school  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  Bcntham,  whose 
chief  principles  were  representative  government,  vote  by  ballot, 
the  ibolilion  of  a  state  church,  frequent  elections.  He  adhered 
to  these  principles  throughout,  and  refused  to  countenance  any 
reforms  which  were  incompatible  with  them.  By  this  uncom- 
promising attitude,  he  gradually  lost  all  his  supporters  save  a 
few  men  of  like  rigidity.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  clear,  logical 
and  impressive,  and  on  select  committees  his  common  sense 
was  most  valuable.  For  his  speeches  sec  A.  Bain  in  the  Minor 
Works;  sec  also  Ballot. 

3.  The  History  of  Greece— It  is  on  this  work  that  Crete's 
reputation  mainly  rests.  Though  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  its  production,  it  is  still  in  some  sense  the  text-book. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  "  Legendary  "  and  the  "  Historical  " 
Greece.  The  former,  owing  to  the  development  of  comparative 
mythology,  is  now  of  little  authority,  and  portions  of  part  ii. 
are  obsolete  owing  partly  to  the  immense  accumulations  of  epi- 
gTaphic  and  archaeological  research,  partly  to  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  Aristotelian  Constitution  of  Athens,  and  partly 
abo  to  the  more  careful  weighing  of  evidence  which  Grote  himself 
misinterpreted.  The  interest  of  the  work  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  it  contains  a  wonderful  mass  of  information  carefully 
collected  from  all  sources,  arranged  on  a  simple  plan,  and  ex- 
pressed in  direct  forcible  language.  It  is  in  this  respect  one  of 
the  few  great  comprehensive  histories  in  our  possession,  great  in 
scope,  conception  and  accomplishment.  But  more  than  this  it  is 
interesting  as  among  the  first  works  in  which  Greek  history 
became  a  separate  study,  based  on  real  evidence  and  governed 
by  the  criteria  of  modern  historical  science.  Further  Grote, 
a  practical  man,  a  rationalist  and  an  enthusiast  for  democracy, 
was  the  first  to  consider  Greek  political  development  with  a 
sympathetic  interest  (sec  Greece:  History,  Ancient,  section 
"  Authorities  "),  in  opposition  to  the  Tory  attitude  of  John 
Gillies  and  Mitford,  who  had  writ  ten  under  the  influence  of  horror 
at  the  French  Revolution.  On  the  whole  his  work  was  done  with 
impartiality,  and  more  recent  study  has  only  confirmed  his 
general  conclusions.  Much  has  been  made  of  his  defective 
accounts  of  the  tyrants  and  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  his 
opinion  that  Greek  history  ceased  to  be  interesting  or  instructive 
after  Chaeronea.  It  is  true  that  he  confined  his  interest  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  state  and  neglected  the  wider  diffusion  of  the 
Greek  culture,  but  this  is  after  all  merely  a  criticism  of  the  title 
of  the  book.  The  value  of  the  History  consists  to-day  primarily 
in  its  examination  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  its  growth  and 
decline,  an  examination  which  is  still  the  most  inspiring,  and  in 
general  the  most  instructive,  in  any  language.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  battles  and  military  operations  generally  Grote  was  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  country.  In  this 
respect  he  is  inferior  to  men  like  Ernst  Curtius  and  G.  B.  Grundy. 

4.  In  Philosophy  Grote  was  a  follower  of  the  Mills  and 
Bcntham.  J.  S.  Mill  paid  a  tribute  to  him  in  the  preface  to  the 


third  edition  of  his  Examination  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Philwph. 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  empirical  school  owed  a  great  deal 
to  his  sound,  accurate  thinking,  untrammelled  by  any  revercccc 
for  authority,  technique  and  convention.  In  dealing  with  Plato 
he  was  handicapped  by  this  very  common  sense,  which  prevented 
him  from  appreciating  the  theory  of  ideas  in  its  widest  relaUoa*. 
His  Plato  is  important  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  general]; 
neglected  passages  of  Plato  in  which  he  seems  to  indulge  in  mere 
Socratic  dialectic  rather  than  to  seek  knowledge;  it  is,  therefore, 
to  be  read  as  a  corrective  to  the  ordinary  criticism  of  Plato 
The  more  congenial  study  of  Aristotle,  though  incomplete,  a 
more  valuable  in  the  positive  sense,  and  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Perhaps  Grote's  most  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  is  his  chapter  in  tat 
History  of  Greece  on  the  Sophists,  of  whom  he  took  a  view  some- 
what more  favourable  than  has  been  accepted  before  or  since. 

His  wife,  Harriet  Lewin  (1792-1878),  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lewin,  a  retired  Indian  civilian,  settled  in  Southampton 
After  her  marriage  with  Grote  in  1820  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
subjects  in  which  he  was  interested  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  literary,  political  and  philosophical  circle  in  which  he  lived. 
She  carefully  read  the  proofs  of  his  work  and  relieved  him  of 
anxiety  in  connexion  with  his  property.  Among  her  writings  are: 
Memoir  of  Ary  Schtjjct  (i860);  Collected  Papers  (1862);  and 
her  biography  of  her  husband  (1873).  Another  publication. 
The  Philosophical  Radicals  of  1S32  (privately  circulated  in  1S66). 
is  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  Reform  movement  of 
1832  to  1842,  especially  on  Moles  worth. 

Bibliography. — The  History  of  Greece  passed  through  five  cditiMi 
the  fifth  (10  vols.,  1888)  being  final.  An  edition  covering  tSe  ptnod 
from  Solon  to  403,  with  new  note*  and  excursuses,  was  put) luted  t>y 
J.  M.  Mitchell  and  M.  O.  B.  Caspari  in  1007.  The  Plato  wa»  finally 
edited  by  Alexander  Bain  in  4  vols.  See  Mrs  Grote' j  Pawvl 
Life  of  Gcorte  Grote,  and  article  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biot.  by  G  Crooa 
Robertson.  (J.  M.  M.) 

GROTEFEND,  GEORO  FRIEDRICH  (1775-1853).  Gerraaa 
epigraphist,  was  born  at  Miinden  in  Hanover  on  the  9th  of  June 
1775.  He  was  educated  partly  in  his  native  town,  partly  at 
Ilfeld,  where  he  remained  till  1795,  when  he  entered  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  and  there  became  the  friend  of  Heyne,  Tychstn 
and  Hecrcn.  Hcyne's  recommendation  procured  for  him  an 
assistant  mastership  in  the  Gottingen  gymnasium  in  1707. 
While  there  he  published  his  work  De  pasitraphia  sit*  icriptart 
universal*  (1799),  which  led  to  his  appointment  in  1803  as 
prorector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  shortly 
afterwards  as  conrector.  Grotcfend  was  best  known  during  tu> 
lifetime  as  a  Latin  and  Italian  philologist,  though  the  attention 
he  paid  to  his  own  language  b  shown  by  his  Anfangigrunde  ia 
deutschen  Poesie,  published  in  181 5,  and  his  foundation  of  a 
society  for  investigating  the  German  tongue  in  1817.  In  1S11 
he  became  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hanover,  a  post  whici 
he  retained  till  his  retirement  in  1849.  In  1823-1824  appeared 
his  revised  edition  of  Wenck's  Latin  grammar,  in  two  volumes, 
followed  by  a  smaller  grammar  for  the  use  of  schoob  in  iSro. 
in  1835-1838  a  systematic  attempt  to  explain  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  the  Umbrian  dialect,  entitled  Rudiment*  lint** 
U mbricae  ex  inscriptionibus  antiquis  enodala  (in  eight  parts);  and 
in  1839  a  work  of  similar  character  upon  Oscan  {K*J:*--*~ 
linguae  Oscae).  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  important 
memoir  on  the  coins  of  Bactria,  under  the  name  of  Die  ifimsmicr 
griechiscken,  parthischen,  und  indoskythischen  Kdnige  ton  B<s:tnc» 
und  den  Litndern  am  Indus.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  his 
favourite  subject,  and  brought  out  a  work  in  five  pans,  l* 
Geographic  und  Geschichtc  von.iltilalien  ( 1840- 1841).  Previously, 
in  1836,  he  had  written  a  preface  to  Wagcnfclds  translation  of  ttse 
spurious  Sanchoniathon  of  Philo  Bybiius,  which  was  alleged  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  Portuguese 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Mcrinhao.  But  it  was  in  the  F-.-' 
rather  than  in  the  West  that  Grotcfend  did  his  greatest  wort 
The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia  had  for  some  lime  bees 
attracting  attention  in  Europe;  exact  copies  of  them  had  bete 
published  by  the  elder  Niebuhr,  who  lost  his  eyesight  over 
work;  and  Grolcfend's  friend,  Tychsen  of  Rostock,  be&wd 
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last  he  had  asc ertained  the  characters  in  the  column,  now  known 
lo  be  Persian,  to  be  alphabetic.  At  this  point  Grotefend  took 
ibe  nutter  up.  His  first  discovery  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Gdttingen  in  i8oo,  and  reviewed  by  Tychsen 
two  years  afterwards.  In  1815  he  gave  an  account  of  it  in 
Heeren '»  great  work  on  ancient  history,  and  in  1837  published 
to  Sen*  Beitr&g*  tur  ErLiulerung  dtr  perscpoliianiscJun  Keil- 
tckrift.  Three  years  later  appeared  his  Neue  BeiirUge  aur 
ErlSuierung  dtr  bobyioniicken  Keiischrijl.  His  discovery  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  that  the  Persian  inscriptions 
contain  three  different  forms  of  cuneiform  writing,  so  that  the 
decipherment  of  the  one  would  give  the  key  to  the  decipherment 
of  the  others;  (a)  that  the  characters  of  the  Persian  column  are 
iiphabetic  and  not  syllabic;  (3)  that  they  must  be  read  from 
left  to  right;  (4)  that  the  alphabet  consists  of  forty  letters, 
redacting  signs  for  long  and  short  vowels;  and  (5)  that  the 
Pcncpolitan  inscriptions  are  written  in  Zend  (which,  however, 
:>  not  the  case),  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Achae- 
cenian  princes.  The  process  whereby  Grotefend  arrived  at 
'.htse  conclusions  is  a  prominent  illustration  of  persevering 
genius  (see  CuHttroau).  A  solid  basis  had  thus  been  laid  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Persian  inscriptions,  and  all  that 
remained  was  to  work  out  the  results  of  Grotefend's  brilliant 
discovery,  a  task  ably  performed  by  Burnouf,  Lassen  and 
Kjwlimon.  Grotefend  died  on  the  15th  of  December  i8s3- 

GROTESQUE,  strictly  a  form  of  decorative  art,  in  painting 
or  sculpture,  consisting  of  fantastic  shapes  of  human  beings, 
i-jcnaJs  and  the  like,  joined  together  by  wreaths  of  flowers, 
jurUnds  or  arabesques.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  any  whim- 
sical design  or  decorative  style,  if  characterized  by  unnatural 
distortion,  and,  generally,  to  anything  ludicrous  or  extravagant  ly 
fanciful.  "  Grotesque  "  comes  through  the  French  from  the 
IuL  gratuxo,  an  adjective  formed  from  gtotta,  which  has  been 
corrupted  in  English  to  "  grotto."  The  commonly  accepted 
•  5 ;>ii nation  of  the  special  use  of  the  term  "  grotesque  "  is  that 
this  particular  form  of  decorative  art  was  most  frequently  found 
in  the  excavated  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  dwellings  found  in 
Italy,  to  which  was  applied  the  name  grotle.  The  derivation  of 
gr«a*  it  through  popular  Lat.  trupUi  or  grupta  (cf.  "  crypt  "), 
from  Gr.  npOrrn,  a  vault,  cpvrmr,  to  hide.  Such  a  term  would 
be  applicable  both  to  the  buried  dwellings  of  ancient  Italy,  and 
to  a  cavern,  artificial  or  natural,  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
An  interesting  parallel  with  this  origin  of  the  word  is  found  in 
that  of  "  antic,"  now  meaning  a  freak,  a  jest,  absurd  fancy,  Arc. 
This  word  is  the  same  as  "  antique,"  and  was,  like  "  grotesque," 
first  applied  to  the  fanciful  decorations  of  ancient  art. 

GROTH.  KLAUS  (1810-1890),  Low  German  poet,  was  born 
at  Heide  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  14th  of  April  1819.  After 
studying  at  the  seminary  in  Tondern  (1 838-1 841),  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  girls'  school  in  his  native  village,  but  in  1847  went 
10  Kiel  to  qualify  for  a  higher  educational  post.  lil-bealth 
interrupted  his  studies  and  it  was  not  until  i8sj  that  he  was  able 
to  resume  them  at  Kid.  In  1856  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  in  1858  settled  as  privatdoctnt  in 
I  ennan  literature  and  languages  at  Kiel,  where,  in  1866,  he  w  as 
made  professor,  and  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  the  1st 
of  June  1809.  In  his  Low  German  (PUUdtuluk)  lyric  and  epic 
poems,  which  reflect  the  influence  of  Johann  Peter  Hebel  (f  t  ), 
Groth  gives  poetic  expression  to  the  country  Hie  of  his  northern 
borne;  and  though  his  descriptions  may  not  always  reflect  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  peasantry  of  Hoist ein  as  faithfully 
as  those  of  F.  Reutcr  (».».),  yet  Groth  is  a  lyric  poet  of  genuine 
inspiration.  His  chief  works  are  Quick  born,  Voiktieben  in 
pLaUdcuttchen  GrdkkUn  Dilmartckcr  idundcrl  (185a;  asth  ed. 
1000;  and  in  High  German  translations,  notably  by  M.  J. 
Herchem,  Krefcld,  i&}6);  and  two  volumes  of  stories,  Vcrtttln 
<ilSS-«859,  3rd  ed.  1881);  also  Votr  de  Cocrn  (1858)  and  Ut 
■m  Jungiparodies  (187s). 

Groth'*  Gfmmdtt  Werkt  appeared  in  4  vols.  (1893).  Hu  Ltbeni- 
enn**rMnv»  were  edited  by  t.  Wolff  in  1891;  see  also  K.  Eggers, 
A'  Groth  airf  <tir  piatuUutuht  Duhlunt.  (1**5).  and  biographic*  by 
A  Bartcl*  (1899)  and  H.  Sicrclcj 


I  GROTH,  PAUL  HEINRICH  VOX  (1843-  ),  German 
mineralogist,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  on  the  73rd  of  June  1843. 
He  was  educated  at  Freiberg,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1868.  After  holding  from  187a  the  chair 
of  mineralogy  at  Strasburg,  be  was  in  1883  appointed  professor 
of  mineralogy  and  curator  of  minerals  in  the  state  museum 
at  Munich.  He  carried  on  extensive  researches  on  crystals  and 
minerals,  and  also  on  rocks;  and  published  Tabellariscke 
Obcrtickt  dtr  einfatktm  Miner  alien  (1874-1898),  and  Pkyti- 
kaJiscke  KrysteJiograpkie  (1876-1895,  ed.  4, 1905).  He  edited  for 
some  years  the  Zeiisckrift  filr  Krystallographit  und  Sf  ineraJogie. 

GROTIUS,  HUGO  (1583-1645),  In  his  native  country  Huig  van 
Groot,  but  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  latinized  form 
of  the  name,  Dutch  publicist  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Delft 
on  Easter  day,  the  10th  of  April  1583.  The  Groots  were  a  branch 
of  a  family  of  distinction,  which  had  been  noble  in  France,  but 
had  removed  to  the  Low  Countries  more  than  a  century  before. 
Their  French  name  was  de  Comets,  and  this  cadet  branch  had 
taken  the  name  of  Groot  on  the  marriage  of  Hugo's  great-grand- 
father with  a  Dutch  hdress.  The  father  of  Hugo  was  a  lawyer 
in  considerable  practice,  who  had  four  times  served  the  office 
of  burgomaster  of  Leiden,  and  was  one  of  the  three  curators 
of  the  university  of  that  place. 

In  the  annals  of  precocious  genius  there  is  no  greater  prodigy 
on  record  than  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  able  to  make  good  Latin 
verses  at  nine,  was  ripe  for  the  university  at  twdve,  and  at 
fifteen  edited  the  encyclopaedic  work  of  Marti  an  us  Capella. 
At  Leiden  be  was  much  noticed  by  J.  J.  Scaligcr,  whose  habit 
it  was  to  engage  his  young  friends  in  the  editing  of  some  classical 
text.  At  fifteen  Grotius  accompanied  Count  Justin  of  Nassau, 
and  the  grand  pensionary  J.  van  Olden  Barnevcldt  on  their 
special  embassy  to  the  court  of  France.  After  a  year  spent  in 
acquiring  the  language  and  making  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  men  of  France,  Grotius  returned  home.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  Leiden,  and  entered  on  practice  as  an 
advocate. 

Notwithstanding  his  successes  in  his  profession,  his  indication 
was  to  literature.  In  1600  be  edited  the  remains  of  A  rat  us, 
with  the  versions  of  Cicero,  Germanic  us  and  Avienus.  Of  the 
Gtrmanicus  Scaligcr  says — "  A  better  text  than  that  which 
Grotius  has  given,  it  is  impossible  to  give  ";  but  it  is  probable 
that  Scaligcr  had  himself  been  the  reviser.  Grotius  vied  with 
the  Latinists  of  his  day  in  the  composition  of  Latin  verses. 
Some  lines  on  the  siege  of  Ostend  spread  his  fame  beyond  the 
cirde  of  the  learned.  He  wrote  three  dramas  in  Latin: — 
Chriitui  pciiens;  Scphomphcneas,  on  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren;  and  A  dam  us  exul,  a  production  still  remembered 
as  having  given  hints  to  Milton.  The  Sopkompkaneas  was 
translated  into  Dutch  by  Vondcl,  and  into  English  by  Francis 
Goldsmith  (165a);  the  Ckristut  paliem  into  English  by  George 
Sandys  (1640). 

In  1603  the  United  Provinces,  desiring  to  transmit  to  posterity 
some  account  of  thnr  struggle  with  Spain,  determined  to  appoint 
a  historiographer.  The  choice  of  the  states  fell  upon  Grotius, 
though  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  not  offered 
himself  for  the  post.  There  was  some  talk  at  this  time  in  Paris 
of  calling  Grotius  to  be  librarian  of  the  royal  library.  But  it  was 
a  ruse  of  the  Jesuit  party,  who  wished  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Isaac  Casaubon  did 
not  proceed  from  theological  motives,  since  tbey  were  ready 
to  appoint  a  Protestant  in  the  person  of  Grotius. 

His  next  preferment  was  that  of  advocate-general  of  the 
fisc  for  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  This  was  followed 
by  his  marriage,  in  1608,  to  Marie  Reigersbcrg,  a  lady  of  family 
in  Zeeland,  a  woman  of  great  capacity  and  noble  disposition. 

Grotius  had  already  passed  from  occupation  with  the  classics 
to  studies  more  immediately  connected  with  bis  profession. 
In  the  winter  of  1604  he  composed  (but  did  not  publish)  a  treatise 
entitled  Dt  jure  praedae.  The  MS.  remained  unknown  till  1868, 
when  it  was  brought  to  light,  and  printed  at  the  Hague  under  Ibe 
auspices  of  Professor  Fruin.  It  shows  that  the  principles  and  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated  Dt  just  bdli,  which  was  not  composed 
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till  1625, more  than  twenty  yean  alter, had  already  been  conceived 
by  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  It  has  always  been  a  question 
what  it  was  that  determined  Crotius,  when  an  exile  in  Paris  in 
1625,  to  that  particular  subject,  and  various  explanations  have 
been  offered;  among  others  a  casual  suggestion  of-Peiresc  in  a 
letter  of  early  date.  The  discovery  of  the  MS.  of  the  De  jure 
pratdot  discloses  the  whole  history  of  Grolius's  ideas,  and  shows 
that  from  youth  upwards  be  had  steadily  read  and  meditated 
in  one  direction,  that,  namely,  of  which  the  famous  De  jure  belli 
was  the  mature  product.  In  the  De  jure  pratdae  of  1604  there  is 
much  more  than  the  germ  of  the  later  treatise  De  jure  belli. 
Its  main  principles,  and  the  whole  system  of  thought  implied 
in  the  later,  are  anticipated  in  the  earlier  work.  The  arrangement 
even  is  the  same.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  treatises 
is  one  which  twenty  years'  experience  in  affairs  could  not  but 
bring — the  substitution  of  more  cautious  and  guarded  language, 
less  dogmatic  affirmation,  more  allowance  for  exceptions  and 
deviations.  The  Jut  pacis  was  an  addition  introduced  first 
in  the  later  work,  an  insertion  which  is  the  cause  of  not  a  little 
of  the  confused  arrangement  which  has  been  found  fault  with 
in  the  De  jure  belli. 

The  De  jure  pratdae  further  demonstrates  that  Crotius  was 
originally  determined  to  this  subject,  not  by  any  speculative 
intellectual  interest,  but  by  a  special  occasion  presented  by  his 
professional  engagements.  He  was  retained  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  as  their  advocate.  One  of  their  captains, 
Heemskirk,  had  captured  a  rich  Portuguese  galleon  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  right  of  a  private  company  to  make  prizes 
was  hotly  contested  in  Holland,  and  denied  by  the  stricter 
religionists,  especially  the  Mcnnonites,  who  considered  all  war 
unlawful.  Crotius  undertook  to  prove  that  Heemskirk's  prize 
had  been  lawfully  captured.  In  doing  this  he  was  led  to  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  of  the  lawfulness  of  war  in  general.  Such 
was  the  casual  origin  of  a  book  which  long  enjoyed  such  celebrity 
that  it  used  to  be  said,  with  some  exaggeration  indeed,  that  it 
had  founded  a  new  science. 

A  short  treatise  which  was  printed  in  1609,  Crotius  says 
without  his  permission,  under  the  title  of  Mart  libtrum,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  chapter— the  12th — of  ihe  De  jure  pratdae. 
It  was  necessary  to  Grotius's  defence  of  Heemskirk  that  he 
should  show  that  the  Portuguese  pretence  that  Eastern  waters 
were  their  private  property  was  untenable.  Crotius  maintains 
that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  nations.  The  occasional  character 
of  this  piece  explains  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
it  made  no  sensation.  It  was  not  till  many  years  afterwards 
that  the  jealousies  between  England  and  Holland  gave  import- 
ance to  the  novel  doctrine  broached  in  the  Iract  by  Crotius, 
a  doctrine  which  Selden  set  himself  to  refute  in  his  Mare  ciausum 

(•6J2). 

Equally  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  was  his  small 
contribution  to  constitutional  history  entitled  Dt  aniiquitate 
rtipublicae  Balavae  (1610).  In  this  be  vindicates,  on  grounds 
of  right,  prescriptive  and  natural,  the  revolt  of  the  United 
Provinces  against  the  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Grotius,  when  he  was  only  thirty,  was  made  pensionary  of  the 
city  of  Rotterdam.  In  1613  he  formed  one  of  a  deputation 
to  England,  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  those  differences  which 
gave  rise  afterwards  to  a  naval  struggle  disastrous  to  Holland. 
He  was  received  by  James  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
He  also  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  Anglican  ecclesiastics 
John  Overall  and  L.  Andrewcs,  and  was  much  in  the  society 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  correspondence  by  letter  for  many  years.  Though  the 
mediating  views  in  the  great  religious  conflict  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  by  which  Grotius  was  afterwards  known,  had 
been  arrived  at  by  him  by  independent  reflection,  yet  it  could 
not  but  be  that  he  would  be  confirmed  in  them  by  finding  in 
England  a  developed  school  of  thought  of  the  same  character 
already  in  existence.  How  highly  Casaubon  esteemed  Crotius 
appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Daniel  Heinsius,  dated  London, 
ijth  of  April  1613.  "  I  cannot  say  how  happy  I  esteem  myself 
in  having  seen  so  much  of  one  so  truly  great  as  Grotius.  A 


wonderful  man!  This  I  knew  him  to  be  be/ore  I  had  seen  him; 
but  the  rare  excellence  of  that  divine  genius  no  one  can  suffiaen-Jy 
feel  who  does  not  see  his  face,  and  hear  him  speak.  Probity 
is  stamped  on  his  features;  bis  conversation  savours  of  trat 
piety  and  profound  learning.  It  is  not  only  upon  me  that  fce 
has  made  this  impression;  all  the  pious  and  learned  to  »bon 
he  has  been  here  introduced  have  felt  the  same  towards  nun; 
the  king  especially  sot" 

After  Grotius's  return  from  England  the  exasperation  of 
theological  parties  in  Holland  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  became 
clear  that  an  appeal  to  force  would  be  made.  Grotius  sought 
to  find  some  mean  term  in  which  the  two  hostile  parties  of 
Remonstrants  and  Anti-remonstrants,  or  as  they  were  subse- 
quently called  Arminians  and  Gomarists  (see  Resionstxa.vts', 
might  agree.  A  form  of  edict  drawn  by  Grotius  was  publish^ 
by  the  states,  recommending  mutual  toleration,  and  forbicWji.i 
ministers  in  the  pulpit  from  handling  the  disputed  docra^ 
To  the  orthodox  Calvinists  the  word  toleration  was  insupportable 
They  had  the  populace  on  their  side.  This  fact  determined  the 
st ad t holder,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  to  support  the  orthodox  party 
— a  party  to  which  he  inclined  the  more  readily  that  Otda 
Barne veldt,  the  grand  pensionary,  the  man  whose  uprightness 
and  abilities  he  most  dreaded,  sided  with  the  Remonstrants. 

In  1618  Prince  Maurice  set  out  on  a  sort  of  pacific  campaipr, 
disbanding  the  civic  guards  in  the  various  cities  of  Guelden, 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  occupying  the  places  with  troops 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  The  states  of  Holland  sent  a  commissioc. 
of  which  Grotius  was  chairman,  to  Utrecht,  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  their  friends,  the  Remonstrant 
party,  in  that  city.  Feeble  plans  were  formed,  but  not  carried 
into  effect,  for  shutting  the  gates  upon  the  stallholder,  who 
entered  the  city  with  troops  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July 
1618.  There  were  conferences  in  which  Grotius  met  Prince 
Maurice,  and  taught  him  that  Olden  Barneveldt  was  not  the  only 
man  of  capacity  in  the  ranks  of  the  Remonstrants  whom  be  had 
to  fear.  On  the  early  morning  of  the  31st  of  July  the  prince  i 
coup  d'ttai  against  the  liberties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Holland  wa» 
carried  out;  the  civic  guard  was  disarmed — Grotius  and  his 
colleagues  saving  themselves  by  a  precipitate  Sight.  But  it 
was  only  a  reprieve.  The  grand  pensionary,  Olden  Barneveldt, 
the  leader  of  the  Remonstrant  party,  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeeu 
were  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  —  Oides 
Barm-veldt  to  death,  and  Grotius  to  imprisonment  for  life  and 
confiscation  of  his  property.  In  June  1619  be  was  immured 
in  the  fortress  of  Louvcstein  near  Gorcura.  His  confinrmesi 
was  rigorous,  but  after  a  Time  his  wife  obtained  permission  to 
share  his  captivity,  on  the  condition  that  if  she  came  out,  she 
should  not  be  suffered  to  return. 

Grotius  had  now  before  him,  at  thirty-six,  no  prospect  bat 
that  of  a  lifelong  captivity.  He  did  not  abandon  himself  to 
despair,  but  sought  refuge  in  returning  to  the  classical  pursues 
of  his  youth.  Several  of  his  translations  (into  Latin)  from  ibt 
Greek  tragedians  and  other  writers,  made  at  this  time,  hsvt 
been  printed.  "  The  Muses,"  he  writes  to  Voss,  "  were  now  his 
consolation,  and  appeared  more  amiable  than  ever." 

The  ingenuity  of  Madame  Grotius  at  length  devised  a  mode  of 
escape.  It  had  grown  into  a  custom  to  send  the  books  whica 
he  had  done  with  in  a  chest  along  with  his  linen  to  be  washed  at 
Gorcum.  After  a  time  the  warders  began  to  let  the  chest  pa* 
without  opening  it.  Madame  Grotius,  perceiving  this,  prevuW 
on  her  husband  to  allow  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  it  at  the  us&s! 
lime.  The  two  soldiers  who  carried  the  chest  out  complained 
that  it  was  so  heavy  "  there  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it."  "  There 
are  indeed,"  said  Madame  Grotius,  "  Arminian  books  in  £ 
The  chest  was  carried  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  Grotius  vis 
released.  He  was  then  dressed  like  a  mason  with  hod  and  irj*rl 
and  so  conveyed  over  the  frontier.  His  first  place  of  refuge 
Antwerp,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
in  April  t62i.  In  October  he  was  joined  by  his  wife.  Then 
he  was  presented  to  the  king,  Louis  XIII.,  and  a  pension  of  3008 
livrcs  conferred  upon  him.  French  pensions  were  easily  grant** 
all  the  more  so  as  they  were  never  paid.    Grotius  was  or* 
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reduced  to  great  straits.  He  looked  about  (or  any  opening 
through  which  he  might  earn  a  living.  There  was  talk  of  some- 
thing in  Denmark;  or  he  would  settle  in  Spires,  and  practise 
in  the  court  there.  Some  little  relief  he  got  through  tbe  interven- 
tion of  Etienne  d'Aligre,  the  chancellor,  who  procured  a  royal 
mandate  which  enabled  Grotius  to  draw,  not  all,  but  a  large 
part  of  his  pension.  In  1633  the  president  Henri  de  Mc  me  lent 
him  his  chateau  of  Balagni  near  Senlis  (dep.  Oise),  and  there 
Grotius  passed  tbe  spring  and  summer  of  that  year.  De  Thou 
gave  him  facilities  to  borrow  books  from  the  superb  library 
formed  by  his  father. 

In  these  circumstances  tbe  Dejure  belli  et  pacts  was  composed. 
That  a  work  of  such  immense  reading,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
quotation,  should  have  been  written  in  little  more  than  a  year 
was  a  source  of  astonishment  to  his  biographers.  The  achieve- 
ment would  have  been  impossible,  but  for  the  fact  that  Grotius 
had  with  him  tbe  first  draft  of  the  work  made  in  1604.  He  had 
also  got  his  brother  William,  when  reading  bis  classics,  to  mark 
down  all  the  passages  which  touched  upon  law,  public  or  private. 
In  March  162s  the  printing  of  the  De  jure  belli,  which  had 
taken  four  months,  was  completed,  and  tbe  edition  despatched  to 
the  fair  at  Frankfort.  His  own  honorarium  as  author  consisted 
of  J 00  copies,  of  which,  however,  he  had  to  give  away  many  to 
friends,  to  the  king,  the  principal  courtiers,  the  papal  nuncio,  &c. 
What  remained  he  sold  for  his  own  profit  at  tbe  price  of  a  crown 
each,  but  the  sale  did  not  recoup  him  his  outlay.  But  though 
his  book  brought  him  no  profit  it  brought  him  reputation,  so 
widely  spread,  and  of  such  long  endurance,  as  no  other  legal 
treatise  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Grotius  hoped  that  his  fame  would  soften  the  hostility  of  his 
foes,  and  that  his  country  would  recall  him  to  her  service.  Theo- 
logical rancour,  however,  prevailed  over  all  other  sentiments, 
and,  alter  fruitless  attempts  to  re-establish  himself  in  Holland, 
Grotius  accepted  service  under  Sweden,  in  tbe  capacity  of 
ambassador  to  France.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany, 
Richelieu  having  a  special  dislike  to  him.  He  never  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  frittered 
away  his  influence  in  disputes  about  precedence.  In  1645  he 
demanded  and  obtained  his  recall.  He  was  honourably  received 
at  Stockholm,  but  neither  the  climate  nor  the  tone  of  the  court 
suited  him,  and  be  asked  permission  to  leave.  He  was  driven 
by  a  storm  on  the  coast  near  Dantzig.  He  got  as  far  as  Rostock, 
where  he  found  himself  very  ill.  Stockman,  a  Scottish  physician 
who  was  sent  for,  thought  it  was  only  weakness,  and  that  rest 
would  restore  the  patient.  But  Grotius  sank  rapidly,  and  died 
on  the  19th  of  August  1645. 

Grotius  combined  a  wide  circle  of  general  knowledge  with  a 
profound  study  of  one  branch  of  law.  History,  theology, 
jurisprudence,  politics,  classics,  poetry, — all  these  fields  he 
cultivated.  His  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  were  tbe  first 
application  on  an  extensive  scale  of  the  principle  affirmed  by 
Scaiiger,  that,  namely,  of  interpretation  by  the  rules  of  grammar 
without  dogmatic  assumptions.  Grotius's  philological  skill, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  work  up  to  this  ideal 
As  in  many  other  points  Grotius  inevitably  recalls  Erasmus, 
so  be  does  in  his  attitude  towards  the  great  schism.  Grotius 
was,  however,  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  for  peace  and  con- 
cord. He  thought  that  a  basis  for  reconciliation  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  might  be  found  in  a  common  piety,  combined  with 
reticence  upon  discrepancies  of  doctrinal  statement.  His  De 
•  nijte  rdigumis  Ckristianae  (1627),  a  presentment  of  the 
evidences,  is  so  written  as  to  form  a  code  of  common  Christianity, 
irrespective  of  sect.  Tbe  Utile  treatise  became  widely  popular, 
gaining  rather  than  losing  popularity  in  the  18th  century.  It 
became  the  classical  manual  of  apologetics  in  Protestant  colleges, 
and  was  translated  for  missionary  purposes  into  Arabic  (by 
Pococke,  1660),  Persian,  Chinese,  &c.  His  Via  et  totum  ad 
p.icrm  ecclesiastic  am  (1642)  was  a  detailed  proposal  of  a  scheme 
of  accommodation.  Like  all  men  of  moderate  and  mediating 
views,  he  was  charged  by  both  sides  with  vacillation.  An 
Amsterdam  minister.  lames  Laurent,  published  his  Grotius 


Papuans  (1643),  and  it  was  continually  being  announced  from 
Paris  that  Grotius  had  "  gone  over."  Hallam,  who  has  collected 
all  the  passages  from  Grotius's  letters  in  which  the  prejudices 
and  narrow  tenets  of  the  Reformed  clergy  are  condemned ,  thought 
he  had  a  "  bias  towards  popery  "  (Lit.  of  Europe,  ii.  31a).  The 
true  interpretation  of  Grotius's  mind  appears  to  be  an  indifference 
to  dogmatic  propositions,  produced  by  a  profound  sentiment  of 
piety.  He  approached  parties  as  a  statesman  approaches  them, 
as  facts  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  governed,  not  sup- 
pressed in  the  interests  of  some  one  of  their  number. 

His  editions  and  translations  of  the  classics  were  cither  juvenile 
exercises  prescribed  by  Scaiiger,  or  "  lusus  poetici,"  the  amuse- 
ment of  vacant  hours,  Grotius  read  the  classics  as  a  humanist, 
for  the  sake  of  their  contents,  not  as  a  professional  scholar. 

His  Annals  of  the  Low  Countries  was  begun  as  an  official  duty 
while  he  held  the  appointment  of  historiographer,  and  was  being 
continued  and  retouched  by  him  to  the  last.  It  was  not  published 
till  1657,  by  his  sons  Peter  and  Cornelius. 

Grotius  was  a  great  jurist,  and  his  Dejure  belli  et  pads  (Paris, 
1625),  though  not  the  first  attempt  in  modem  times  to  ascertain 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  went  far  more  fundamentally 
into  tbe  discussion  than  any  one  had  done  before  him.  The 
title  of  the  work  was  so  far  misleading  that  the  jus  belli  was  a 
very  small  part  of  his  comprehensive  scheme.  In  his  treatment 
of  this  narrower  question  he  had  the  works  of  Alberico  Genlili 
and  Ayala  before  him,  and  has  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
them.  But  it  is  in  the  larger  questions  to  which  he  opened  the 
way  that  tbe  merit  of  Grotius  consists.  His  was  the  first  attempt 
to  obtain  a  principle  of  right,  and  a  basis  for  society  and  govern- 
ment, outside  the  church  or  the  Bible.  Tbe  distinction  between 
religion  on  the  one  hand  and  law  and  morality  on  the  other  is  not 
indeed  clearly  conceived  by  Grotius,  but  he  wrestles  with  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  easy  for  those  who  followed  him  to  seize 
it.  The  law  of  nature  is  unalterable;  God  Himself  cannot  alter 
it  any  more  than  He  can  alter  a  mathematical  axiom.  This  law 
has  its  source  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being;  it  would 
be  valid  even  were  there  no  God,  or  if  God  did  not  interfere  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  These  positions,  though  Grotius's 
religious  temper  did  not  allow  him  to  rely  unreservedly  upon 
them,  yet,  even  in  the  partial  application  they  find  in  his  book, 
entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  being  held  the  founder  of  the  modern 
science  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The  De  jure  exerted 
little  influence  on  the  practice  of  belligerents,  yet  its  publication 
was  an  epoch  in  tbe  science,  De  Quincey  has  said  that  the  book 
is  equally  divided  between  "  empty  truisms  and  time-serving 
Dutch  falsehoods."  For  a  saner  judgment  and  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  De  jure,  consult  J.  K.  Blunlschli,  Gestkithtt 
des  allfemeinen  Staatsreckts  (Munich,  1864).  A  fuller  analysis, 
and  some  notice  of  the  predecessors  of  Grotius,  will  be  found  in 
if  .My,  Elude  sur  le  droit  de  la  guerre  de  Grotius  (Paris,  1875). 
The  writer,  however,  had  never  heard  of  the  De  jure  praedae, 
published  in  1868.  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  ii.  p.  $43.  has  an 
abstract  done  with  his  usual  conscientious  pains.  Dugald 
Stewart  (Collected  Works,  i.  370)  has  dwelt  upon  the  confusion 
and  defects  of  Grotius's  theory.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Miscell. 
Works,  p.  166)  has  defended  Grotius,  affirming  that  his  work 
"  is  perhaps  tbe  most  complete  that  tbe  world  has  yet  owed,  at 
so  early  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  any  science,  to  the  genius  and 
learning  of  one  man." 

The  chief  writing*  of  Grotius  have  been  named.  For  a  complete 
bibliography  of  his  works,  see  Lehmann,  Huronis  Grotii  manes 
rind v all  (Delft.  1727).  which  alto  contains  a  full  biography.  Of 
this  Latin  life  De  Bungny  published  a  rfchauflee  in  French  (2  vols., 
8vo,  Paris,  >7S2).  Other  lives  are:  Van  Brandt,  Historie  pan  ket 
Leven  ff.  de  Groot  (2  vols.,  8vo,  Dordrecht,  1727);  Von  Luden, 
Hut  <  Grotius  nock  seinen  SckUksalen  und  Sckriften  dartesletlt  (8vo, 
Berlin,  1 806);  Life  of  Hugo  Grotius,  by  Charles  Butler  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  f8vo,  London,  1826).  The  work  of  the  Abbe  Hely  contain*  a 
life  n>(  Grotius.  See  also  llutp  Grotius,  by  L  Neumann  (Berlin,  1884); 
Opinions  of  Grotius,  by  D.  P.  de  Bruyn  (London,  1894). 

Grotius  *  theological  work*  were  collected  in  3  vols.  fol.  at  Amster- 
dam (1644-1646;  reprinted  London,  1660;  Amsterdam,  1679; 
and  again  Amsterdam.  1698).  Hi*  letters  were  printed  first  in  a 
•election,  F.Oisloiae  ad  Gallos  (l2mo.  Leiden,  1648),  abounding, 
though  an  Elxevir,  in  errors  of  tbe  press.   They  were  collected  in  H. 
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Groiii  epistolae  quolquot  rtfxriri  paluerunl  (fol..  Amsterdam,  16S7). 
A  few  may  be  found  scattered  in  other  collection*  of  Epittolae. 
Supplement*  to  the  large  collection  of  1687  were  published  at 
Haarlem,  1806;  Leiden,  1809:  and  Haarlem,  1829.  The  De  jure 
belli  wai  translated  into  English  by  Whewell  (3  vols.,8vo,  Cambridge, 
1853);  into  French  by  Barbeyrac  (2  vols.  ato,  Amrterdam,  17*4); 
into  German  in  Kirchmann'*  Philoiophtiche  BtUiotheh  (3  vols,  tamo, 
Leipaig.  1879)-  (M.  P.) 

G  ROTTA  FER  R  ATA ,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
from  which  it  is  13  m.  S.E.  by  electric  tramway,  and  ajm.  S. 
of  Frascati,  1080  ft.  above  sca-lcvcl,  in  the  Alban  Hills.  Pop. 
(1901)  264$.  It  is  noticeable  for  the  Greek  monastery  of  Basilians 
founded  by  S.  Nilus  in  1002  under  the  Emperor  Olho  III.,  and 
which  occupies  the  site  of  a  large  Roman  villa,  possibly  that  of 
Cicero.  It  was  fortified  at  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century'  hy  Cardinal 
Giuliano  delta  Rovere  (afterwards  Pope  Julius  II.),  whose  arms 
may  be  seen  about  it.  The  massive  towers  added  by  him  give 
it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  church  belongs  to  the  12th 
century,  and  the  original  portal,  with  a  mosaic  over  it,  is  still 
preserved;  the  interior  was  restored  in  1574  and  in  1754,  but 
there  are  some  remains  of  frescoes  of  the  13th  century.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Nilus  contains  frescoes  by  Domenico  Zampieri 
(Domenichino)  of  1610,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  saint,  which 
are  among  his  most  important  works.  The  abbot's  palace  has 
a  fine  Renaissance  portico,  and  contains  an  interesting  museum 
of  local  antiquities.  The  library  contains  valuable  MSS.,  among 
them  one  from  the  hand  of  S.  Nilus  (065);  and  a  palaeographical 
school,  for  the  copying  of  MSS.  in  the  ancient  style,  is  maintained. 
An  omophorion  of  the  nth  or  12th  century,  with  scenes  from  the 
Gospel  in  needlework,  and  a  chalice  of  the  15th  century  with 
enamels,  given  by  Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  predecessor  of  Giuliano 
delta  Rovere  as  commendatory  of  the  abbey,  are  among  its 
treasures.  An  important  exhibition  of  Italo-Byzantine  art  was 
held  here  in  1905- 1906. 

See  A.  Rocchi,  La  Bodies  di  GroUaferrata  (Rome,  1884):  A. 
Munoz,  L'Art  byzantxn  d  I'expotilian  it  Groltaferrala  (Rome.  190$); 
T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  iv.  (1907).  (T.  As.) 

GROUCHY,  EMMANUEL.  Mar q CIS  de  (i 766-1847),  marshal 
of  France,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  October  1766.  He 
entered  the  French  artillery  in  1770,  transferred  to  the  cavalry 
in  1782,  and  to  the  Gardes  du  corps  in  1786.  In  spite  of  his 
aristocratic  birth  and  his  connexions  with  the  court,  he  was  a 
convinced  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
in  consequence  to  leave  the  Guards.  About  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1792  he  became  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  soon  afterwards,  as  a  mariehal  de  camp,  he  was  sent  to  serve 
on  the  south-eastern  frontier.  In  1793  he  distinguished  himself 
in  La  Vendee,  and  was  promoted  general  of  division.  Grouchy 
was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  his  rank  as  being  of  noble 
birth,  but  in  179s  he  was  again  placed  on  the  active  list.  He 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Army  of  Ireland  (1796-1707).  and  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Irish  expedition.  In  1708  he 
administered  the  civil  and  military  government  of  Piedmont  at 
the  time  of  the  abdication  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  1799  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  divisional  commander  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  In  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  French  after  the  defeat  of  Novi,  Grouchy  re- 
ceived fourteen  wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release 
he  returned  to  France.  In  spiteof  hishavingprotested  against  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire  he  was  at  once  re  employed  by 
the  First  Consul,  and  distinguished  himself  again  at  Hohenlinden. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  accepted  the  new  regime  in  France, 
and  from  1801  onwards  he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  military 
and  political  positions  of  importance.  He  served  in  Austria  in 
1805,  in  Prussia  in  1S06,  Poland  in  1807,  Spain  in  1808,  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  1809  in  the  Viceroy 
Eugene's  advance  to  Vienna.  In  181 2  he  was  made  commander 
of  one  of  the  four  cavalry  corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  during 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  Napoleon  appointed  him  to  command 
the  escort  squadron,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  picked 
officers.  His  almost  continuous  service  with  the  cavalry  led 
Napoleon  to  decline  in  1813  to  place  Grouchy  at  the  head  of  an 
amy  corps,  and  Grouchy  thereupon  retired  to  France.  4a 


1814,  however,  he  hastened  to  take  part  in  the  defensive  campaigr. 
in  France,  and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  Craonne.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  the  post  of  colonel-general  of 
chasseurs  a  cheval  and  retired.  He  joined  Napoleon  on  hu 
return  from  Elba,  and  was  made  marshal  and  peer  of  France. 
In  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  be  commanded  the  reserve  cavalry 
of  the  army,  and  after  Ligny  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  right  wing  to  pursue  the  Prussians.  The  inarch  on  Wavrt. 
its  influence  on  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  the  controversy 
to  which  Grouchy 's  conduct  on  the  day  of  Waterloo  has  given 
rise,  are  dealt  with  briefly  in  the  article  Watcbloo  Campaign. 
and  at  length  in  nearly  every  work  on  the  campaign  of  181$. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  on  the  1 7th  Grouchy  was 
unable  to  close  with  the  Prussians,  and  on  the  18th,  tbougt 
urged  to  march  towards  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  Waterloo, 
he  permitted  himself,  from  whatever  cause,  lo  be  held  up  by  s 
Prussian  rearguard  while  the  Prussians  and  English  united 
to  crush  Napoleon.  On  the  19th  Grouchy  won  a  smart  victory 
over  the  Prussians  at  Wavre,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  So  far 
as  resistance  was  possible  after  the  great  disaster,  Grouch) 
made  it.  He  gathered  up  the  wrecks  of  Napoleon's  army  it< 
retired,  swiftly  and  unbroken,  to  Paris,  where,  after  interposing 
his  reorganized  forces  between  the  enemy  and  the  capital,  be 
resigned  his  command  into  the  hands  of  Marshal  Davout.  Tbe 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  defending  himself.  An  attempt  to 
have  him  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial  failed,  but 
he  was  exiled  and  lived  in  America  till  amnestied  in  1821.  Ob 
his  return  to  France  he  was  reinstated  as  general,  but  not  as 
marshal  nor  as  peer  of  France.  For  many  years  thereafter 
he  was  equally  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  court  party,  as  a 
member  of  their  own  caste  who  had  followed  the  Revolutioa 
and  Napoleon,  and  to  his  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  as  tbe 
supposed  betrayer  of  Napoleon.  In  1830  Louis  Philippe  gi« 
him  back  the  marshal's  baton  and  restored  him  to  tbe  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  died  at  St-Eiienne  on  the  29th  of  May  1847 

See  Marquis  de  Grouchy,  Mimoires  du  mariehal  Uarnat  it 
Grouchy  (Paris,  1 873-1874);  General  Marquis  de  Grouchy.  U 
General  Grouchy  en  Irlande  (Paris,  1866).  and  Le  Mariehal  Or*:*; 
du  16  au  18  jutn.  181$  (Paris,  1864);  Appel  a  I'hitlenre  tvr  let  fatUi 
de  VaiU  droit*  de  Farmte  jrancaite  (Pans,  n.d.);  Severe  Justice  n* 
let  faits  .  .  .  du  28  juin  au  3  juillet,  i8t<  (Paris,  1866) ;  and  tbe 
literature  of  the  Waterloo  campaign.  Marshal  Grouchy  iunsrfc 
wrote  the  following:  Obtcreatitmi  sur  la  relation  de  la  campatne  it 
181J  par  le  central  de  Gourgaud  (Philadelphia  and  Paris,  iliti. 
Refutation  de  queUjues  articles  det  mtmtnret  de  M  le  Due  de  Rtnr* 
(Paris,  1829);  Fragment!  htstoriquet  rtlahft  a  la  campagne  et  i  *J 
balailtc  de  Waterloo  (Paris,  1829-1830,  in  reply  to  Bartbesnny  and 
Miry,  and  to  Marshal  G£rard) ;  Reclamation  du  mariehal  de  Groucky 
(Pans,  1834) :  PtainJe  centre  le  general  Baron  Berthevrne  ( Bertbcifw. 

this  defence  that  he  had  no  intention  01  accusing  urouejiy  at  ill  tax* \ 

GROUND-ICE."  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  streams  vb* 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  above  freezing-point.  Every- 
thing points  to  radiation  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  formation  ct 
ground-ice.  It  is  formed  only  under  a  clear  sky,  never  in  ckwcj 
weather;  it  is  most  readily  formed  on  dark  rocks,  and  never 
under  any  covering  such  as  a  bridge,  and  rarely  under  scrfscr- 
ice.  Professor  Howard  T.  Barnes  of  McGill  University  conclude 
that  the  radiation  from  a  river  bed  in  cold  and  clear  nights  goo 
through  the  water  in  long  rays  that  penetrate  much  more  cash 
from  below  upwards  than  the  sun's  heat  rays  from  above  do** 
wards,  which  arc  mostly  absorbed  by  the  first  few  feet  of  water 
On  a  cold  clear  night,  therefore,  tbe  radiation  from  the  bottoa 
is  excessive,  and  loosely-grown  spongy  masses  of  anchor  cr 
form  on  tbe  bottom,  vbich  on  the  following  bright  sunny  da* 
receive  just  sufficient  heat  from  the  sun  to  delach  the  mass  a 

*  The  O.  Eng.  word  rrmnj.gTound. is  common  to  Teutonic  language*, 
cf.  Du.  tw^.  Ger.  Grund.  but  ha*  no  cognates  outside  Tent<*» 
The  suggestion  that  the  origin  is  to  be  found  in  "  grind."  to  cm 
small,  reduce  to  powder,  is  plausible,  but  the  primary  nsraxA 
seems  to  be  the  lowest  part  or  bottom  of  anything  rather  thaa  p* 
sand  or  gravel.  The  main  branches  in  sense  appear  to  be.  btb- 
bottom,  as  of  the  sea  or  a  river,  ef.  the  use.  in  the  plural,  for  drcr 
second,  base  or  foundation,  actual,  as  of  the  firrt  or  main  surface  a  » 
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ice,  which  rises  to  the  surface  with  considerable  force.  It  is  prob- 
able that  owing  to  surface  tension  a  thin  him  of  stationary  water 
rests  upon  the  boulders  and  sand  over  which  a  stream  flows, 
and  that  this,  becoming  frozen  owing  to  radiation,  forms  the 
foundation  for  the  anchor-ice  and  produces  a  surface  upon  which 
_  the  descending  frazil-ice  (see  below)  can  lodge.  The  theory 
of  radiation  from  the  boulders  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  as 
the  ice  is  formed  upon  them  in  response  to  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
air  temperature,  it  is  only  released  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
rise  of  temperature  during  the  morning.  It  may  not  rise  for 
several  days,  but  the  advent  of  bright  sunlight  is  followed  by 
the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  masses  of  ground-ice.  This 
ice  has  a  spongy  texture  and  frequently  carries  gravel  with  it 
when  it  rises.  It  is  said  that  the  bottom  of  Lake  Eric  is  strewn 
with  gravel  that  has  been  floated  down  in  this  way.  This 
"  anchor  ice,"  as  it  was  called  by  Canadian  trappers,  frequently 
forms  dams  across  narrow  portions  of  the  river  where  the 
floating  masses  are  caught.  Dr  H.  Landor  pointed  out  that  the 
Mackenzie  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  rise  iu  the  same  region 
and  flow  in  opposite  directions,  carry  ground-ice  from  their 
head-waters  for  a  considerable  distance  down  stream,  and 
suggested  that  here  and  in  Siberia  many  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  may  be  distributed  from  a  centre  by  this  agency, 
since  the  material  carried  by  the  floating  ice  would  contain  the 
seeds  and  eggs  or  larvae  of  many  forms. 

Besides  ground-ice  and  anchor-ice  this  formation  is  called 
also  bottom-ice,  ground-gru  and  lappcred  ice,  the  two  last  names 
being  Scottish.  In  France  it  is  called  glace  du  fond,  in  Germany 
Crundeis,  and  in  French  Canada  moutonne  from  the  appearance 
of  sheep  at  rest,  since  the  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  grows  in 
woolly,  spongy  masses  upon  boulders  or  other  projections. 

"  Frazil-ice  "  is  a  Canadian  term  from  the  French  for  "  forge- 
cinders."  It  is  surface  ice  formed  in  spicules  and  carried  down- 
wards in  water  agitated  by  winds  or  rapids.  The  frazil-ice  may 
render  swiitly  moving  water  turbid  with  ice  crystals,  it  may  be 
swirled  downwards  and  accumulated  upon  the  ground  ice,  or 
it  may  be  swept  under  the  sheet  of  surface-ice,  coating  the  under 
surface  of  the  sheet  to  a  thickness  as  great  as  80  ft.  of  loose 
spicular  ice. 

See  \V.  C.  Thompson,  in  Nature,  !.  555  (1870);  H.  Landor,  In 
Geolotual  Marine,  decade  II..  vol.  W,  p.  459  (1876) ;  H.  T. 
Barnes.  Ice  Formation  vntk  special  Reference  to  Anckor-ue  and  Fraztt 
(1906). 

GROUND  HUT  (Earth  Nut,  Pistache  de  Terre,  Monkey  Nut, 
Pea  Nut.  Manilla  Nut),  in  botany,  the  fruit  or  pod  of  Aratkix 
kypotaea  (nat.  ord.  Leguminosae).  The  plant  is  an  annual  of 
diffuse  habit,  with  hairy  stem,  and  two-paired,  abruptly  pinnate 
leaflets.  The  pods  or  legumes  arc  stalked,  oblong,  cylindrical, 
about  t  in.  in  length,  the  thin  reticulated  shell  containing  one  or 
two  irregularly  ovoid  seeds.  After  the  flower  withers,  the  stalk 
of  the  ovary  has  the  peculiarity  of  elongating  and  bending  down, 
forcing  the  young  pod  underground,  and  thus  the  seeds  become 
matured  at  some  distance  below  the  surface.  Hence  the  specific 
and  vernacular  names  of  the  plant.  Originally  a  native  of 
South  America,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  all  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries.  The  plant  affects  a  light  sandy  soil,  and 
is  very  prolific,  yielding  in  some  instances  30  to  j8  bushels  of  nuts 
per  acre.  The  pods  when  ripe  are  dug  up  and  dried.  The  seeds 
when  fresh  arc  largely  eaten  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  taste 
are  almost  equal  to  almonds;  when  roasted  they  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  chocolate.  In  America  they  are  consumed  in 
large  quantities  as  the  "pea-nut";  but  are  not  much  appreciated 
in  England  except  by  the  poorer  children,  who  know  them  as 
"  monkey-nuts."  By  expression  the  seeds  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  which  is  used  by  natives  for  lamps,  as  a  fish  or  curry  oil 
and  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  leaves  form  an  excellent  food 
(or  cattle,  being  very  like  clover. 

Large  quantities  of  seeds  are  imported  to  Europe,  chiefly  to 
Marseilles,  London  and  Hamburg,  for  the  sake  of  their  contained 
oiL  The  seeds  yield  from  4 J  to  50%  of  oil  by  cold  expression, 
but  a  larger  quantity  is  obtained  by  heat,  although  of  an  inferior 
quality.  The  seeds  being  soft  facilitate  mechanical  expression, 

xn  n 


and  where  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  other  solvent  is  used,  a  very 
pure  oil  is  obtained. 

The  expressed  oil  is  limpid,  of  a  light  yellowish  or  straw  colour, 
having  a  faint  smell  and  bland  taste;  it  forms  an  excellent 
substitute  for  olive  oil,  although  in  a  slight  degree  more  prone 
to  rancidity  than  the  latter.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-916  to 
o  918;  it  becomes  turbid  at  s"  C,  concretes  at  +3°  to  -  4*  C, 
and  hardens  at  +  70  C.  It  is  a  non-drying  oil.  "Ground  nut  oil 
consists  of  (t)  oleic  acid  (CmHmQt);  (»)  hypogacic  acid 
(C^HmOi),  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  fatty  acid 
found  in  whale  oil;  (j)  palmitic  acid  (C„H«0,);  and  (4) 
arachic  acid  (Cs,H„Os).  The  oU  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
gingelly  oil. 

GROUND-PEARL,  the  glassy  secretion  forming  the  pupacase 

of  coccid  insects  of  the  genus  hiargarodes,  belonging  to  the 
homopterous  division  of  the  Hcmiptera. 

GROUND  RENT.  In  Roman  law,  ground  rent  (solarium) 
was  an  annual  rent  payable  by  the  lessee  of  a  superficies  or 
perpetual  lease  of  building  land.  In  English  law,  it  appears  that 
the  term  was  at  one  time  popularly  used  for  the  houses  and  lands 
out  of  which  ground  rents  issue  as  well  as  fur  the  rents  themselves 
(cf.  Maundy  v.  Uaundy,  1  Strange,  1010);  and  Lord  Eldon 
observed  in  1815  that  the  context  in  which  the  term  occurred 
may  materially  vary  its  meaning  (Stewart  v.  AUiston,  1  Mcr.  26). 
But  at  the  present  time  the  accepted  meaning  of  ground  rent  is 
the  rent  at  which  land  is  let  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  by 
building,  i.e.  a  rent  charged  in  respect  of  the  land  only  and  not  in 
respect  of  the  buildings  to  be  placed  thereon.  It  thus  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  lower  than  a  rack  rent  (see  Rent);  and 
accordingly  if  a  vendor  described  property  as  property  for  which 
he  paid  a  "  ground  rent,"  without  any  further  explanation  of  the 
term,  a  purchaser  would  not  be  obliged  to  accept  the  property 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  held  at  a  rack  rent.  But  while  a  rack  rent 
is  generally  higher  in  amount  than  a  ground  rent,  the  Utter  is 
usually  better  secured,  as  it  carries  with  it  the  reversionary 
interest  in  buildings  and  improvements  put  on  the  ground  after 
the  date  at  which  the  ground  rent  was  fixed,  and  accordingly 
ground  rents  have  been  regarded  as  a  good  investment.  Trustees 
empowered  to  invest  money  on  the  security  of  freehold  or 
copyhold  hereditaments,  may  invest  upon  freehold  ground  rents 
reserved  out  of  house  property.  In  estimating  the  amount  that 
may  be  so  invested,  account  may  be  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
houses,  as,  if  the  ground  rents  arc  not  paid,  the  landlord  can 
re-enter.  Again,  where  a  settlement  authorizes  trustees  to 
purchase  lands  or  hereditaments  in  fee-simple  or  possession,  a 
purchase  of  freehold  ground  rents  has  been  held  to  be  proper. 
A  devise  of  "  ground  rent  "  carries  not  only  the  rent  but  the 
reversion.  Where  a  tenant  is  compelled,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  in  respect  of  which  his  rent 
is  payable,  to  pay  ground  rent  to  a  superior  landlord  (who  is 
of  course  in  a  position  to  distrain  on  him  for  it),  he  is  considered 
as  having  been  authorized  by  his  immediate  landlord  to  apply 
his  rent,  due  or  accruing  due,  in  this  manner,  and  the  payment 
of  the  ground  rent  will  be  held  to  be  payment  of  the  rent  itself 
or  part  of  it.  A  lodger  should  make  any  payment  of  this  char- 
acter under  the  Law  of  Distress  Amendment  Act  1008  (s.  j; 
and  see  Rent).  Ground  rents  are  apportionable  (see  Appor- 
tionment). 

In  Scots  law.  the  term  "  ground  rent  "  is  not  employed,  but  its 
place  is  taken,  for  practical  purposes,  by  the  "  ground-annual,  " 
which  bears  a  double  meaning,  (i.)  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  the  lands  of  the  Church  were  parcelled  out  by  the  crown 
into  various  lordships — the  grantees  being  called  Lords  of  Erection. 
In  the  17th  century  these  Lords  of  Erection  resigned  their  superiorities 
to  the  crown,  with  the  exception  of  the  feu-duties,  which  were  to  be 
retained  till  a  price  agreed  upon  for  their  redemption  had  been  paid. 
This  reserved  power  of  redemption  was,  however,  resigned  by  the 
crown  on  the  eve  of  the  Union  and  the  feu-dutie*  became  payable  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Lords  of  Erection  as  a  "  ground-annual."  (ii.) 
Speculators  in  building  ground  usually  grant  sub-feus  to  builders  at 
a  high  feu-duty.  But  w  here  sub-feus  are  prohibit cd — as  they  might 
be.  prior  to  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act  IB74 — and  there  is 
much  demand  for  building  ground,  the  feuars  frequently  stipulate  for 
an  annual  rent  from  the  builders  rather  than  for  a  once  payable  at 
once.  This  annual  rent  i.  called  a  "  ground-annual.1'  Interest  is  not 
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Like  other  real  burden*,  ground 
d  and  conveyed  (Conveyancing 


due  on  arrears  of  ground-annual*, 
annuals  may  now  be  freely 
(Scotland)  Act  1 874.  *•  30). 

The  term  "  ground  rent  "  in  the  English  sense  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  used  in  the  United  States,  but  is  applied  in 
Pennsylvania  to  a  kind  of  tenure,  created  by  a  grant  in  fee  simple, 
the  grantor  reserving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  a  certain  rent, 
which  is  the  interest  of  the  money  value  of  the  land.  These 
"  ground  rents  "  are  real  estate,  and,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  go  to 
the  heir.  They  are  rent  services  and  not  rent  charges— the 
statute  Quia  Em p lores  never  having  been  in  force  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  subject  to  all  the  incidents  of  such  rents  (see  Rent). 
The  grantee  of  such  a  "  ground  rent "  may  mortgage,  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  grant  as  he  pleases;  and  while  the  rent 
is  paid  the  land  cannot  be  sold  or  the  value  of  the  improvements 
lost. 

A  ground  rent  being  a  freehold  estate,  created  by  deed  and 
perpetual  in  duration,  no  presumption  could,  at  common  law, 
arise  from  lapse  of  time,  that  it  bad  been  released.  But  now, 
by  statute  (Act  of  37th  of  April  1855,  s.  7),  a  presumption  of 
release  or  extinguishment  is  created  where  no  payment,  claim 
or  demand  has  been  made  for  the  rent,  nor  any  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  its  existence  made  or  given  by  the  owner 
of  the  premises  subject  to  it,  for  the  period  of  at  years.  Ground 
rents  were  formerly  irredeemable  after  a  certain  time.  But  the 
creation  of  irredeemable  ground  rents  is  now  forbidden  (Pennsyl- 
vania Act  7  Assembly,  sand  of  April  1850). 

For  English  Law  tee  Foa,  Landlord  and  Tenant  (3rd  ed..  London, 
loot);  Scot.  Law,  Bella  PrinctpUt  doth  ed..  Edinburgh.  1899); 
American  Law.  Bouvier,  Lam  KtL  (Boston  and  London^ i8o7£ 

GROUNDSEL  (Ger.  Kreutkraut;  Fr.  taufon),  Sentcio  mi- 
gom,  an  annual,  glabrous,  or  more  or  less  woolly  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Compositae,  having  a  branched  succulent  stem 
6  to  15  in.  in  height,  pinnatifid  irregularly  and  coarsely-toothed 
leaves,  and  small  cylindrical  heads  of  yellow  tubular  florets 
enveloped  in  an  involucre  of  numerous  narrow  bracts;  the 
ribbed  fruit  bears  a  soft,  feathery,  hoary  tuft  of  bain  (pappus). 
The  plant  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  introduced 
into  all  temperate  climates.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed,  flowering 
throughout  the  year,  and  propagating  itself  rapidly  by  means 
of  its  light  feathery  fruits;  it  has  its  use,  however,  as  a  food 
for  cage-birds.  Sentcio  Jacobata,  ragwort,  is  a  showy  plant  with 
heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  common  in  pastures  and  by 
roadsides.  The  genus  Sentcio  is  a  very  large  one,  widely  distri- 
buted in  temperate  and  cold  climates.  The  British  species  are 
all  herbs,  but  the  genus  also  includes  shrubs  and  even  arborescent 
forms,  which  are  characteristic  features  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  higher  levels  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  Africa.  Many 
species  of  the  genus  are  handsome  florists'  plants.  The  groundsel 
tree,  Baccharis  halimifolia,  a  native  of  the  North  American 
sea-coast  from  Massachusetts  southward,  is  a  Composite  shrub, 
attaining  6  to  ta  ft.  in  height,  and  having  angular  branches, 
obovatc  or  oblong-cuneate,  somewhat  scurfy  leaves,  and  flowers 
larger  than  but  similar  to  those  of  common  groundsel.  The 
long  white  pappus  of  the  female  plant  renders  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  autumn.  The  groundsel  tree  has  been  cultivated  in 
British  gardens  since  1683. 

The  Old  English  word,  represented  by  "  groundsel,"  appear*  in 
two  form*,  frundeswyiitt  and  [undanrelria;  of  the  first  form  the 
accepted  derivation  i*  from  pund,  ground,  and  swlgon,  to  swallow  j 
a  weed  of  such  rapid  growth  would  not  inaptly  be  styled  a  "  ground- 
iwallower."  If  tne  form  without  the  r  be  genuine,  the  word  might 
mean  "  pus-absorber  "  (O.E.  tund,  filth,  matter),  with  reference  to  it* 
use  in  poultice*  for  abscesses  and  the  like. 

GROUND-SQUIRREL,  one  of  the  names  for  a  group  of  (chiefly) 
North  American  striped  terrestrial  squirrel-like  rodents,  more 
generally  known  as  chipmunks.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
squirrels,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  cheek-pouches  for  the  storage  of  food.  The  sides,  or  the  sides 
and  back,  arc  marked  with  light  stripes  bordered  by  dark  bands; 
the  ears  are  small,  and  without  tufts;  and  the  tail  is  relatively 
short.  With  the  exception  of  one  Siberian  species  (Tamias 
atiaticus),  ground-squirrels  are  confined  to  North 


where  they  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species  sod 
races,  all  referable  to  the  genus  Tamias.  In  North  America 
ground-squirrels  are  migratory,  and  may  be  abundant  in  » 
district  one  year,  and  absent  the  next.  They  feed  on  nuts, 
beechmast,  corn  and  roots,  and  also  on  grubs.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  their  cheek  pouches  they  accumulate  large  supplies 
of  food  for  the  winter,  during  which  season  they  lie  dormant 
in  boles.  Although  generally  keeping  to  the  ground, 
hun:H  they  take  to  trees,  which  they  climb  in  search  of : 
One  of  the  longest  known  American  species  is  T.  j 

GROUPS,1  THEORY  OP.  The  conception  of 
to  be  carried  out  on  some  object  or  set  of  objects  underlies  all 
mathematical  science.  Thus  in  elementary  arithmetic  there  art 
the  fundamental  operations  of  the  addition  and  the  multiplication 
of  integers;  in  algebra  a  linear  transformation  is  an  operslioc 
which  may  be  carried  out  on  any  set  of  variables;  while  tc 
geometry  a  translation,  a  rotation,  or  a  projective  transformation 
are  operations  which  may  be  carried  out  on  any  figure. 

In  speaking  of  an  operation,  an  object  or  a  set  of  objects  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  is  postulated;  and  the  operation  may. 
and  generally  will,  have  no  meaning  except  in  regard  to  such  1 
set  of  objects.  If  two  operations,  which  can  be  performed  ea 
the  same  set  of  objects,  are  such  that,  when  carried  out  is 
succession  on  any  possible  object,  the  result,  whichever  operatioe 
is  performed  first,  is  to  produce  no  change  in  the  object,  thee 
each  of  the  operations  is  spoken  of  as  a  dr finite  operation,  and 
each  of  them  is  called  the  invent  of  the  other.  Thus  the  opera- 
tions which  consist  in  replacing  s  by  nx  and  by  x!n  respectively, 
in  any  rational  function  of  x,  are  definite  inverse  operations, 
if  n  is  any  assigned  number  except  zero.  On  the  contrary,  the 
operation  of  replacing  x  by  an  assigned  number  in  any  rational 
function  of  x  is  not,  in  the  present  sense,  although  it  leads  to  s 
unique  result,  a  definite  operation;  there  is  in  fart  no  uiuqw 
inverse  operation  corresponding  to  it.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  question  whether  an  operation  is  a  definite  operation  or  no 
may  depend  on  the  range  of  the  objects  on  which  it  operates. 
For  example,  the  operations  of  squaring  and  extracting  ibt 
square  root  are  definite  inverse  operations  if  the  objects  art 
restricted  to  be  real  positive  numbers,  but  not  otherwise. 

If  0.  O'.  0'..  is  the  totality  of  the  objects  on  which  a  defuutr 
operation  S  and  it*  inverse  S'  may  be  carried  out,  and  if  the  mult  of 
carrying  out  S  on  O  is  represented  by  O  S  then  *  1  S.S'.O  S'.>..  and 
O  are  tne  same  object  whatever  object  of  the  set  O  may  be.  This 
will  be  represented  by  the  equations  SS'  -  S'S  -  1.  Now  O.S  S'  kti 
a  meaning  only  if  O.S  i*  an  object  on  which  S'  may  be  pcrfo* nseJ. 
Hence  whatever  1  ' 


of  the  set  O  may  be.  both  O.S  and  Q.S 
belong  to  the  set.*  Similarly  O.S.S.  O.S,S£, . .  .are  object*  of  the 
set.  These  will  be  represented  by  O.S1,  O.S'....  Suppose  nam 
that  T  is  another  definite  operation  with  the  same  set  of  objects  *i 
S,  and  that  T'  is  it*  inverse  operation.  Then  O.S.T  is  a  definite 
operation  of  the  set,  and  therefore  the  result  of  carrying  out  S  and 
then  T  on  the  set  of  objects  i*  some  operation  U  with  a  unique  rrsUt 
Represent  by  U'  the  result  of  carrying  out  T'  and  then  S\  Then 
O.  VV  -  O.S.T.T'.S'  -  OSS'  -  O.  and  O.  U'U  -  O.TSS1 
-O.TT-O.  whatever  object  O  may  be.  Hence  UU'-U'U-i: 
and  L'.  U'  are  definite  inverse  operations. 

If  S.  U,  V  are  definite  operation*,  and  if  S'  i*  the  in  vers.  ofS.tfee« 

SU-SV 

implic.  S'SU-S'SV, 
or  U  -  V. 

Similarly  US-VS 
implies  U-V. 

Let  S,  T.  U.. .  .be  a  set  of  definite  1 
carried  out  on  a  common  object  or  1 
the  set  contain — 

(i.)  the  operation  ST.! 
of  the  set ; 

01-)  the  inverse  operation  of  S.  S  I 
the  set  of  operation*  it  then  called  a  1 

The  number  of  operation*  in  a  f 
finite. 


of  bos, 


oris 


r  is  called*  the  ordtr  of 

'The  word  "  group,"  which  appears  first  in  English  in  the  1 
of  an  assemblage  of  figures  in  an  artistic  design,  picture,  a-;-,  » 
adapted  from  the  Fr.  croupe,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Trutorx 
word  meaning  "  knot,"  "  mat*,"  "  bunch,"  represented  in  E«**» 
by  "  crop  "  (ff-r  ).  The  technical  mathematical  sense  is  not  cOdef 
than  1870. 
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*nd  the  group  is  spoken  of  as  a  tr«"P  <>! finite  order.  If  the  number 
of  operations  is  infinite,  there  are  three  possible  cases.  When  the 
group  is  represented  by  a  set  of  geometrical  operations,  for  the  speci- 
fication of  an  individual  operation  a  number  of  measurements  will 
be  necessary.  In  more  analytical  language,  each  operation  will  be 
specified  by  the  values  of  a  set  of  parameters.  If  no  one  of  these 
parameters  is  capable  of  continuous  variation,  the  group  is  called  a 
discontinuous  group.  If  all  the  parameters  are  capable  of  continuous 
variation,  the  group  is  called  a  continuous  rroup.  If  some  of  the 
parameters  are  capable  of  continuous  variation  and  some  are  not,  the 
group  is  called  a  mixed  group. 

If  V  is  the  inverse  operation  of  S,  a  group  which  contains  S  must 
contain  SS\  which  produces  no  change  on  any  possible  object. 
This  is  called  the  identical  operation,  and  will  always  be  represented 
by  1.  Since  S*S*»S***  when  p  and  q  arc  positive  integers,  and 
S*S'-S*-1  while  no  meaning  at  present  has  been  attached  toS* 
when  q  is  negative,  S'  may  be  consistently  represented  by  S"1.  The 
set  of  operations .  .  .,  S  :,  S"',  I,  S,  S*  .  .  .  obviously  constitute  a 
group.    Such  a  group  is  called  a  cyclical  group. 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  giving  some  illustrations  of  the 
-"  group  idea,  to  add  a  number  of  further  definitions  and  ex- 
planations which  apply  to  all  groups  alike.  If  from  among 
the  set  of  operations  S,  T.  U, . . .  which  constitute  a  group 
G,  a  smaller  set  S',  T',  IT,  can  be  chosen  which  them- 
selves constitute  a  group  H,  the  group  H  is  called  a  iuft- 
m  ^     croup  of  G.    Thus,  in  particular,  if  S  is  an  operation  of  G, 
thei 
is  a  subgroup 
G  itself. 

If  S  and  T  are  any  two  operations  of  G.  the  two  operations  S  and 
T~'ST  are  called  conjugate  operations,  and  T~'ST  is  spoken  of  as  the 
result  of  transforming  S  by  T.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  since  ST" 
T~l.  TS.  T,  ST  and  Tb  are  always  conjugate  operations  in  any  group 


clicalgroupcortstitutcd  by  . . .  ,S~*,  S~',  1,  S.  S*,  • .  • 
G,  except  in  the  special  case  when  it  coincides  with 


jntaining  both  S  and  T.  If  T  transforms  5  into  itself,  that  is,  if 
S  -T-*ST  or  TS-ST,  S  and  T  are  called  perrnutable  operations.  A 
group  whose  operations  are  all  perrnutable  with  each  other  is  called 
an  Abelian  group.  If  5  is  transformed  into  itself  by  every  operation 
of  G,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  is  perrnutable  with  every  operation  of  G, 
it  is  called  a  self -conjugate  operation  of  G. 

The  conception  of  operations  being  conjugate  to  each  other  is 
extended  to  subgroups.  If  S',  T,  If, . . .  are  the  operations  of  a 
subgTuup  H.  and  if  R  is  any  operation  of  G,  then  the  operations 
R-'S'R.  R-'T'R.  R-»U'R, .  . .  belong  to  G,  and  constitute  a  sub- 
group of  G.  For  if  ST'-L",  then  R-'S'R .R-'T'R -R-'STR- 
R-'U'R.  This  subgroup  may  be  identical  with  II.  In  particular, 
it  is  necessarily  the  same  as  H  if  R  belongs  to  H.  If  it  is  not  identical 
with  H,  it  is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  H ;  and  it  is  in  any  case  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  R-'flK.  If  H  -R-'HR.  the  operation  R  is 
■aid  to  be  perrnutable  with  the  subgroup  H.  (It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
this  does  not  imply  that  R  is  perrnutable  with  each  operation  of  H.) 

If  H  -  R-'HR,  when  for  R  is  taken  in  turn  each  of  the  operations 
of  G.  then  H  is  called  a  self -con jurat*  subgroup  of  G. 

A  group  is  spoken  of  as  simple  when  it  has  no  self-conjugate 
subgroup  other  than  that  constituted  by  the  identical  operation 
alone.  A  group  which  has  a  self -con  jugate  subgroup  is  called 
composite. 

Let  G  be  a  group  constituted  of  the  operations  S.  T.  U. . . ..  and  g 

a  second  group  constituted  of  s,  t,  u  and  suppose  that  to  each 

operation  of  G  there  corresponds  a  single  operation  of  g  in  such  a 
way  that  if  ST  -  I",  then  jI-h,  where  ».  I,  u  are  the  operations 
corresponding  to  S.  T,  U  respectively.  The  groups  arc  then  said  to 
be  isomorphic,  and  the  correspondence  between  their  operations  is 
spoken  of  as  an  isomorphism  between  the  groups.  It  is  clear  that 
there  may  be  two  distinct  cases  of  such  isomorphism.  To  a  single 
operation  of  g  there  may  correspond  either  a  single  operation  of  G 
or  more  than  one.  In  the  first  case  the  isomorphism  is  spoken  of  as 
simple,  in  the  second  ai  multiple. 

Two  simply  isomorphic  groups  considered  abstractly — that  is  to 
say,  in  regard  only  to  the  way  in  which  their  operations  combine 
among  themselves,  and  apart  from  any  concrete  representation  of 
the  operations — are  clearly  indistinguishable. 

If  G  is  multiply  isomorphic  with  g.  let  A.  B.  C, ...  be  the  opera- 
tions of  G  which  correspond  to  the  identical  operation  of  g.  Then  to 
the  operations  A"'  and  AB  of  G  there  corresponds  the  identical 


of  g;  so  that  A.  B,  C. . .  constitute  a  subgroup  H  of  G. 
(R  is  any  operation  of  G,  the  identical  operation  of  g 
corresponds  to  every  operation  of  R-'HR,  and  therefore  H  is  a  self- 


conjugate  subgroup  of  G.  Since  S  corresponds  to  *.  and  every  opera' 
t  ion  01  H  to  the  identical  operation  of  g.  therefore  every  operation  of 
the  set  SA,  SB,  SC. .  .  .,  which  is  represented  by  SH.  corresponds  to  s. 
Also  these  are  the  only  operations  that  correspond  to  1.  The  opera- 
tions of  G  may  therefore  be  divided  into  sets,  no  two  of  which  contain 
a  common  operation,  such  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
operations  of  G  and  g  connects  each  of  the  sets  H.  SH,  TH.  UH. . . . 
with  the  single  operations  1,  s,  t.  u,  . .  written  below  them.  The  sets 
into  which  the  operations  of  G  are  thus  divided  combine  among 
themselves  by  exactly  the  same  laws  as  the  operations  of  g.    For  1? 

then  SH.TH-L'H.  in  the  sense  that  any  operation  of  the  set 
SH  followed  by  any  operation  of  the  set  TH  gives  an 


The  group  r .  abstractly  considered,  is  therefore  completely  defined 
by  the  division  of  the  operations  of  G  into  sets  in  respect  of  the  self- 
conjugate  subgroup  H.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
factor-group  o(G  in  respect  of  H,  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
G/H.  Any  composite  group  in  a  similar  way  defines  abstractly  a 
factor-group  in  respect  of  each  of  its  self-conjugate  subgroups. 

It  follows  from  the  definition  of  a  group  that  it  must  always  be 
possible  to  choose  from  its  operations  a  set  such  that  every  operation 
of  the  group  can  be  obtained  by  combining  the  operations  of  the  set 
and  their  inverses.  If  the  set  1*  such  that  no  one  of  the  operations 
belonging  to  it  can  be  represented  in  terms  of  the  others,  it  is  called  a 
set  of  independent  generating  operations.  Such  a  set  of  generating 

operations  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite  in  number.    If  A,  B  L 

are  the  generating  operations  of  a  group,  the  group  generated  by 
them  is  represented  by  the  symbol  |A.  B,  . . .,  E|.  An  obvious 
extension  of  this  symbol  is  used  such  that  |  A,  H]  represents  the  group 
generated  by  combining  an  operation  A  with  every  operation  of  a 
group  H ;  |H|,  Hi|  represents  the  group  obtained  by  combining  in  all 
possible  ways  the  operations  of  the  groups  Hi  and  Ht;  and  so  on. 
The  independent  generating  operations  of  a  group  may  be  subject  to 
certain  relations  connecting  them,  but  these  must  be  such  that  it  is 
impossible  by  combining  them  to  obtain  a  relation  expressing  one 
operation  in  terms  of  the  others.  For  instance,  AB  *  BA  is  a  relation 
conditioning  the  group  |A,  B| ;  it  does  not,  however,  enable  A  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  B,  so  that  A  and  B  are  independent  generating 
operations. 

Let  O.  C,  O'. ...  be  a  set  of  objects  which  are  interchanged  a 
themselves  by  the  operations  of  a  group  G,  so  that  if  S  is  any  1 
tion  of  the  group,  and  O  any  one  of  the  objects,  then  O.S 
is  an  object  occurring  in  the  set.  If  it  is  possible  to  find  an 
operation  S  of  the  group  such  that  O.  S  is  any  assigned  one 
of  the  set  of  objects,  the  group  is  called  transitive  in  respect 
of  this  set  of  objects.  When  this  is  not  possible  the  group 
is  called  intransitive  in  respect  of  the  set.  If  it  is  possible  to  find  S  so 

that  any  arbitrarily  chosen  is  objects  of  the  set,  Oi,  c  h  1 >•  are 

changed  by  S  into  O'i,  O'i  O  •  respectively,  the  latter  being  also 

arbitrarily  chosen,  the  group  is  said  to  be  ft-ply  transitive. 

If  O,  O  ,  O', ...  is  a  set  01  objects  in  respect  of  which  a  group  G  is 
transitive,  it  may  be  possible  to  divide  the  set  into  a  number  of 
subsets,  no  two  of  which  contain  a  common  object,  such  that  every 
operation  of  the  group  either  interchanges  the  objects  of  a  subset 
among  themselves,  or  changes  them  all  into  the  objects  of  some  other 
subset.  When  this  is  the  case  the  group  is  called  tmpnmUne  in 
respect  of  the  set ;  otherwise  the  group  is  called  primitive.  A  group 
which  is  doubly-transitive,  in  respect  of  a  set  of  objects,  obviously 
cannot  be  imprimttive. 

The  foregoing  general  definitions  and  explanations  will  now  he 
illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  certain  particular  groups.  To  begin 
with,  as  the  operations  involved  are  of  the  most  familiar 
nature,  thegroupof  rational  arithmetic  may  be  considered. 
The  fundamental  operations  of  elementary  arithmetic 
consist  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  integers,  and 
multiplication  and  division  by  integers,  division  by  zero 
alone  omitted.  Multiplication  by  zero  is  not  a  definite  operation, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  omitted  in  dealing  with  those  operations  of 
elementary  arithmetic  which  form  a  group  The  operation  that 
results  from  carrying  out  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications  and 
divisions,  of  and  by  integers  a  finite  number  of  times,  is  rep — 


rOuitrm- 
(toas  of 
(A#  group 


by  t  he  relation  x'~ox+b.  where  a  a nd  6  are  rational  numbers  of  wh ieh 
a  is  not  zero,  s  is  the  object  of  the  operation,  and  x'  is  the  result. 


The  totality  of  operations  of  this  form  obviously  constitutes  a  group 
If  S  and  T  represent  respectively  the  operations  x'  —ax  +  6  and 
*'~cx+<f,  then  T-'ST  represents  —ax+a-o/i+bc.  When  a  and  6 
are  given  rational  numbers,  c  and  d  may  be  chosen  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways  as  rational  numbers,  so  that  d-aJ  +  U  shall  be  any 
assigned  rational  number.  Hence  the  operations  given  by  x'-ax+o. 
where  a  is  an  assigned  rational  number  and  ft  is  any  rational  number, 
are  all  conjugate;  and  no  two  such  operations  for  which  the  a'%  are 
different  can  oe  conjugate.  If  a  is  unity  and  ft  sero,  S  is  the  identical 
operation  which  is  necessarily  self -con  jugate.  If  a  is  unity  and  ft 
different  from  sero,  the  operation  x'«x+ft  is  an  addition.  The 
totality  of  additions  forms,  therefore,  a  single  conjugate  set  of  opera- 
tions. Moreover,  the  totality  of  additions  with  the  identical  opera- 
tion, i.e.  the  totality  of  operations  of  the  form  x'-x+ft.  where  6  may 
be  any  rational  number  or  zero,  obviously  constitutes  a  group.  The 
operations  of  this  group  are  interchanged  among  themselves  when 
transformed  by  any  operation  of  the  original  group.  It  is  therefore 
a  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  the  original  group. 

The  totality  of  multiplications,  with  the  identical  operation,  i.e.  alt 
operations  of  the  form  x'— ax,  where  a  is  any  rational  number  other 
than  zero,  again  obviously  constitutes  a  group.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  the  original  group.  In  fact,  if  the 
operations  P  —  ax  are  all  transformed  by  x  -rx+a\  they  give  rise 
to  the  set  x'»ox+4(t -a).  When  I  is  a  given  rational  number,  the 
set  constitutes  a  subgroup  which  is  conjugate  to  the  group  of  multi- 
plications. It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  operations  of  this  latter  sub- 
group may  be  written  in  the  form  x'-d-a(x-d). 

The  totality  of  rational  numbers,  including  zero,  forms  a  set  of 
objects  which  are  interchanged  among  themselves  by  all  1 
of  the  group. 
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If  r,  and  x,  are  any  pair  of  distinct  rational  numbers,  and  yi  and  yj 
any  other  pair,  there  is  just  one  opera  t  ion  of  the  group  which  changes 
Xi  and  Xi  into  yi  and  yi  respectively.  For  the  equations  y,  —  axi  +  o. 
yi— axi+6  determine  a  and  b  uniquely.  The  group  is  therefore 
doubly  transitive  in  respect  of  the  set  of  rational  numbers.  If  H  is 
the  subgroup  that  leaves  unchanged  a  given  rational  number  xi. 
and  S  an  operation  changing  xt  into  Xi.  then  every  operation  of 
S"*HS  leaves  it  unchanged.  The  subgroups,  each  of  which  leaves  a 
■ingle  rational  number  unchanged,  therefore  form  a  single  conjugate 
set.  The  group  of  multiplications  leaves  zero  unchanged:  and.  as 
has  been  seen,  this  is  conjugate  with  the  subgroup  formed  of  all 
operations  x' - d  " a(x-d).  where  d  is  a  given  rational  number. 
This  subgroup  leaves  d  unchanged. 

The  group  of  multiplications  is  clearly  generated  by  the  operation* 
x  ••/».  where  for  p  negative  unity  and  each  prime  is  taken  in  turn. 
Every  addition  is  obtained  on  transforming  x*  -  x + 1  by  the  different 
operations  of  the  group  of  multiplications.    Hence  r'-r+l,  and 

*  mpx,  (Pm  -I,  3,  5,  7.  .  .  .),  form  a  set  of  independent  generating 
operations  of  the  group.    It  is  a  discontinuous  group. 

As  a  second  example  the  group  of  motions  in  three-dimensional 
spare  will  be  considered.  The  totality  of  motions,  i*.  of  space 
displacements  which  leave  the  distance  of  every  pair  of  points 
unaltered,  obviously  constitutes  a  set  of  operations  which  satis- 
fies the  group  definition.  From  the  elements  of  kinematics  it  is 
known  that  every  motion  is  either  (i.)  a  translation  which  leaves  no 
point  unaltered,  but  changes  each  of  a  set  of  parallel  lines  into 
itself :  or  (ii.)  a  rotation  which  leaves  every  point  of  one  line  unaltered 
and  changes  every  other  point  and  line;  or  (iii.)  a  twist  which  leaves 
no  point  and  only  one  line  (its  axis)  unaltered,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  translation  along,  combined  with  a  rotation  round,  the  axis. 
Let  S  be  any  motion  consisting  of  a  translation  /  along  and  a  rotation 
a  round  a  line  AB,  and  let  T  he  any  other  motion.  There  is  some  line 
CD  into  which  T  changes  AB;  and  therefore  T*'ST  leaves  CD  un- 
changed. Moreover.  T~'ST  clearly  effects  the  same  translation  along 
and  rotation  round  CD  that  S  effects  for  AB.  Two  motions,  there- 
fore, are  conjugate  if  and  only  if  the  amplitudes  of  their  translation 
and  rotation  components  arc  respectively  equal.  In  particular,  all 
translations  of  equal  amplitude  are  conjugate,  as  also  are  all  rotations 
of  equal  amplitude.  Any  two  translations  are  pcrmutablc  with  each 
other,  and  give  when  combined  another  translation.  The  totality 
of  translations  constitutes,  therefore,  a  subgroup  of  the  general  group 
of  motions:  and  this  subgroup  is  a  self-conjugate  subgroup,  since  a 
translation  is  always  conjugate  to  a  translation. 

All  the  points  of  space  constitute  a  set  of  objects  which  are  inter- 
changed among  themselves  by  all  operations  of  the  group  of  motions. 
So  also  do  all  the  lines  of  space  and  all  the  planes.  In  respect  of  each 
of  these  sets  the  group  is  simply  transitive.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
infinite  number  of  motions  which  change  a  point  A  to  A',  but  no 
motion  can  change  A  and  B  to  A'  and  B'  respectively  unless  the 
distance  AB  is  equal  to  the  distance  A'B'.  _ 

The  totality  of  motions  which  leave  a  point  A  unchanged  forms  a 
subgroup.  It  is  clearly  constituted  of  all  possible  rotations  about  all 
possible  axes  through  A,  and  is  known  as  the  group  of  rotations  about 

•  point.  Every  motion  can  be  represented  as  a  rotation  about  some 
axis  through  A  followed  by  a  translation.  Hence  if  G  is  the  group  of 
motions  and  H  the  group  of  translations,  C/H  is  simply  isomorphic 
with  the  group  of  rotations  about  1  point. 

The  totality  of  the  motions  which  bring  a  given  solid  to  congruence 
with  itself  again  constitutes  a  subgroup  of  the  group  of  motions. 
This  will  in  general  be  the  trivial  subgroup  formed  of  the  identical 
operation  above,  but  may  in  the  case  of  a  symmetrical  body  be  more 
extensive.  For  a  sphere  or  a  right  circular  cylinder  the  subgroups 
are  those  that  leave  the  centre  and  the  axis  respectively  unaltered. 
For  a  solid  bounded  by  plane  faces  the  subgroup  is  clearly  one 

iilar  solids  there 
on  has  la  for  its 
icosahedron  (or 

dodecahedron)  60. 

The  determination  of  a  particular  operation  of  the  group  of  motions 
involves  six  distinct  measurements:  namely,  four  to  give  the  axis 
of  the  twist,  one  for  the  magnitude  of  the  translation  along  the  axis, 
and  one  for  the  magnitude  of  the  rotation  about  it.  Each  of  the  six 
quantities  involved  may  have  any  value  whatever,  and  the  group  of 
motions  is  therefore  a  continuous  group.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sub- 
group of  the  group  of  motions  which  leaves  a  line  or  a  plane  unaltered 
is  a  mixed  g 


for  a  solid  bounded  by  plane  faces  the  subgroup  is  ci« 
of  finite  order.    In  particular,  to  each  of  the  regutar  sol 
corresponds  such  a  group.    That  for  the  tetrahedron  has 
order,  for  the  cube  (or  octahedron)  14,  and  for  the  icosahi 


Wc  shall  now  discuss  (i.)  continuous  groups,  (ii.)  discontinuous 
groups  whose  order  is  not  finite,  and  (iii.)  groups  of  finite  order. 
For  proofs  of  the  statements,  and  the  general  theorems,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  bibliography. 

Continuous  Groups. 

The  determination  of  a  particular  operation  of  a  given  con- 
tinuous group  depends  on  assigning  special  values  to  each  one 
of  a  set  of  parameters  which  arc  capable  of  continuous  variation. 
The  first  distinction  regards  the  number  of  these  parameter* 


If  this  number  is  finite,  the  group  is  called  *  finite  1 
group;  if  infinite,  it  is  called  an  infinite  continuous  group. 
In  the  latter  case  arbit  rary  functions  must  appear  in  the  equations 
defining  the  operations  of  the  group  when  these  arc  reduced  to 
an  analytical  form.  The  theory  of  infinite  continuous  group} 
is  not  yet  so  completely  developed  as  that  of  finite  continuous 
groups.  The  latter  theory  will  mainly  occupy  us  here. 

Sophus  Lie,  to  whom  the  foundation  and  a  great  part  of  tbe 
development  of  the  theory  of  continuous  groups  are  due,  un- 
doubtedly approached  the  subject  from  a  geometrical  standpoint. 
His  conception  of  an  operation  is  to  regard  it  as  a  geometrical 
transformation,  by  means  of  which  each  point  of  (a-dimensional) 
space  is  changed  into  some  other  definite  point. 

The  representation  of  such  a  transformation  in  analytical  fens 
involves  a  system  of  equations, 

x\-/.(x,.  x,  x.).  (»-  1.  a  «), 

expressing  x'tl  x'i  x"m,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  transformed  poiBt 

in  terms  of  X\.  x  x.,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  original  point. 

In  these  equations  the  functions/,  are  analytical  functions  of  thnr 
arguments.  Within  a  properly  limited  region  they  must  be  one- 
valued,  and  the  equations  must  admit  a  unique  solution  with  respect 

to  x,,  xi          x.,  since  the  operation  would  not  otherwise  be  1 

definite  one. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  operations  of  a 
which  depends  on  a  set  of  r  parameters,  will  be  defined  i 
by  a  system  of  equations  of  the  form 

x'i  ■/•(*!.  x». ....  x« ;  a,,  0,  ov).  (j  - 1.  a  «),  ft) 

where  au  at  *r  represent  the  parameters.    If  this  operation  b? 

represented  by  A.  and  that  in  which  b,.  b,  K  are  the  paramrtro 

by  B,  then  the  operation  AB  is  represented  by  the  elimination 

(assumed  to  be  possible)  of  x',,  x'i  x*.  between  the  equatk>n»{L; 

and  the  equations 

x".-/.(x'i.  x'i,  .  .  .J.;  b,,  b,  b,),  U  - 1,  a  ■)■ 

Since  AB  belong*  to  the  group,  the  result  of  the  elimination  must  or 

-/■(*!.  *t  <i>  <  <♦). 

where  e,,  «j  t,  represent  another  definite  set  of  values  of  the 

parameters.  Moreover,  since  A~'  belongs  to  the  group,  the  result 
of  solving  equations  (i.)  with  respect  to  x,,  x,, . .  .,  x,  must  be 

x.-f,(x',,  x,  x'.;  4,  dt  d,).  (i  -  1,  a  «). 

Conversely,  if  equations  fi.)  are  such  that  these  two  conditions  art 
satisfied,  they  do  in  fact  define  a  finite  continuous  group. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  r  parameters  which  enter  in  cquatmoj 
(i.)  arc  independent,  i.e.  that  it  is  impossible  to  choose 

r'(<r)  quantities  in  terms  of  which  a,,  a,  <-..  can 

be  expressed.    Where  this  is  the  case  the  group  will  sul^vc 
be  spoken  of  as  a  "group  of  order  r."    Lie  uses  the  **»••/« 
term  "  r-gliedrife  Gruppe."    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  eaaHatna 
word  order  is  used  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  F—P- 
given  to  it  in  connexion  with  groups  of  finite  order. 

In  regard  to  equations  (i ),  which  define  the  general  operation  cf 
the  group,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  since  the  group  contain*  tbe 
identical  operation,  these  equations  must  for  some  definite  set  cd 

values  of  the  parameters  reduce  to  x^-Xi.  x'i-xj  x'.»i» 

This  set  of  value*  may,  without  loss  of  generality,  be  assumed  to  t* 

simultaneous  zero  values.    For  if     t  1,  be  the  values  of  tV 

parameters  which  give  the  identical  operation,  and  if  wc  write 
o, «»',+•.  (»-i,a,  ...,r), 

then  zero  values  of  the  new  parametersci,  a,  c.  give  the  identical 

operation. 

To  infinitesimal  values  of  the  parameters,  thus  chosen,  will  corre- 
spond operations  which  cause  an  infinitesimal  change  in  each  of  the 
variables.  The*  are  called  infinitesimal  operations.  Thr  most 
general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group  is  that  given  by  the 
system 

x'.-«.-lx1-g»a,-rg*«.+  •  ■  •  (<  - I.  2  .). 

where,  in  ?/,/?a„  zero  values  of  the  para  meters  are  to  be  taken-  Sitcr 

0|,  <j]  Or  arc  independent,  the  ratios  of  4;,.  In,.  .     .  fc. 

arbitrary.  Hence  the  most  general  infinitesimal  operation  of  tfct 
group  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(.-«.*.;....). 

where  Qa  ft  t,  are  arbitrary  constants,  and  U  is  an  infinitnasal 

If  F(xi,  x  x.)  is  any  function  of  the  variables,  andj^as 

infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group  br  carried  out  or 
F,  the  resulting  increment  of  F  wUl  be 

If  the  differential  operator 


,-(< 
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be  represented  by  X(,  a  r),  then  the  increment  of  F  it 

(«,X,  . . .  +«,X,)Fit 

>V';i  n  the  equation*  (i.)  defining  the  general  operation  of  'he  group 
are  given,  the  coefficients  df,  ■>  1  which  enter  in  these  differential 
> are  functions  of  the  variables  which  can  be  directly  calcu- 


The  differential  operator  r,Xi4-r:X. -f-  ...  +  r.X.  may  then  be 
regarded  as  defining  the  most  general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the 
group.  In  fact,  if  it  be  for  a  moment  represented  by  X.  then 
(1  -fitX)F  is  the  result  of  carrying  out  the  infinitesimal  operation  on 
F;  and  by  putting  Wu  Xt, . . .  ,  x.  in  turn  for  F.  the  actual  infinitesimal 
operation  is  reproduced.  By  a  very  convenient,  though  perhaps 
Itardly  justifiable,  phraseology  this  differential  operator  is  itself 
spoken  of  as  the  general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group.  The 
■rnse  in  which  this  phraseology  is  to  be  understood  will  be  made 
clear  by  the  foregoing  explanations. 

We  suppose  now  that  the  constants  ft,  . . . ,  eT  have  assigned 
values.  Then  the  result  of  repeating  the  particular  infinitesimal 
operation  *iXi+*tXt-f"  ■  ■  •  +r,X,  or  X  an  infinite  number  of  times 
is  some  finite  operation  of  the  group.  The  effect  of  this  finite  opera- 
tion on  F  may  be  directly  calculated.  In  fact,  if  U  is  the  infinitesimal 

ready  introduced,  then 

■jj*- X.F,      "* X.X. F, . . . 
Hence  F'-F+l  . . . 

-F+/X.F+£x.X.F+  ... 

It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  this  analytical  representa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  finite  operation  on  F  it  is  implied  that  I  is 
1  to  ensure  the  convergence  of  the  (in  general) 


1  xt,  *t, . . .  are  written  in  turn  for  F,  the  system  of  equations 

^.-O+lX+^X-X-K . .  )x„  (t-t.i  »)  (ii.) 

represent  the  finite  operation  completely.  If  I  is  here  regarded  as  a 
parameter,  this  set  of  operations  must  in  themselves  constitute  a 
e  they  arise  by  the  repetition  of  a  single  infinitesimal 
That  this  is  really  the  case  results  immediately  from 
;  that  the  result  of  eliminating  t*  between 

F'-F-r/X.F+£x.X.F-r-... 
and  P*-F'+fX.F'-r~X.X.F,+  ... 

is  F'-F+(i+OX.F+i^?-'x.X.F+  . . . 

The  group  thus  generated  by  the  repetition  of  an  infinitesimal 
operation  is  called  a  cytlual  group;  so  that  a  continuous  group 
contains  a  cyclical  subgroup  corresponding  to  each  of  its  infinitesimal 
operations. 

The  system  of  equations  (ii.)  represents  an  operation  of  the  group 

whatever  the  constants  ci,  *j  t,  may  be.  ilence  if  e,t.  fpt,     .  ,tli 

be  replaced  by  a,, a,  a,  the  equations  (ii.)  represent  a  set  of 

operations,  depending  on  r  parameters  and  belonging  to  the  group. 
They  must  therefore  be  a  form  of  the  general  equations  for  any 
operation  of  the  group,  and  are  equivalent  to  the  equations  (i  ). 
The  determination  of  the  finite  equations  of  a  cyclical  group,  when 
the  infinitesimal  operation  which  generates  it  is  given,  will  always 
depend  on  the  integration  of  a  set  of  simultaneous  ordinary  differential 
equations.  As  a  very  simple  example  we  may  consider  the  case  in 
which  the  infinitesimal  operation  is  ijiven  by  X  -  x*d  dx.  so  that  there 
u  only  a  single  variable.  The  relation  between  ar*  and  »  is  given  by 
sV/^-x".  with  the  condition  that  x'-x  whea  l-o.  This  gives  at 
once  x? -x/[l-tx),  which  might  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct  use  of 

the  finite  equations  (i.)  of  a  continuous  group  of  order  r  are 
it  has  now  been  seen  that  the  differential  operator  which 
defines  the  most  general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the 
group  can  be  directly  constructed,  and  that  it  contains  t 
arbitrary  constants.  This  is  equivalent  to  saving  that 
the  group  contains  r  linearly  independent  infinitesimal 
operations;  and  that  the  most  general  infinitesimal 
operation  is  obtained  by  combining  these  linearly  with 
constant  coefficients.  Moreover,  when  any  r  independent 
infinitesimal  operations  of  the  group  are  known,  it  has 
been  teen  how  the  general  finite  operation  of  the  group 
may  recalculated.  .This obviously  suggests  that  it  mutt  be  po«»ible 
to  define  the  group  by  meant  of  it*  infinitesimal  operations  alone; 
and  it  is  clear  that  such  a  definition  would  lend  itself  more  readily  to 
K«me  applications  (for  instance,  to  the  theory  of  differential  equations) 
than  the  definition  by  mean*  of  the  finite  equation*. 

On  the  other  hand,  r  arbitrarily  given  linear  differential  operators 
•  rise  to  a  finite  continuous  group  of  < 


the 


mutt  satisfy  in  order  that  they  may,  in  fact,  be  the  independent 
infinitesimal  operations  of  such  a  group. 

If  X,  Y  are  two  linear  differential  operators,  XY  -  YX  is  also  a 
linear  differential  operator.  It  it  called  the  "  combinant  "  of  X  and 
Y  (Lie  uses  the  expression  Ktammtrauidrtuk)  and  is 
(XY).   If  X.  Y,  Z  are  any  three  linear  differential 
identity  (known  as  Jacobi  s) 

(X(YZ))-r(Y(ZX))-r(Z(XY)) -0 
holds  between  them.   Now  it  may  be  shown  that  any  continuous 
group  of  which  _X,  Y  are  infinitesimal  operations  contains  also  (XY) 
among  its  infinitesimal  operations.  Hence  if  r  linearly  independent 

operations  Xi.Xi  X,  give  rise  to  a  finite  continuous  group  of 

order  r,  the  combinant  of  each  pair  must  be  expressible  linearly  in 
terms  of  the  r  operations  themselves:  that  is,  there  must  be  a  system 
of  relations 


<X4X,)-V  csXs. 


where  the  c'»  are  constants.  Moreover,  from  Jacobi's  identity  and  the 
identity  (XY)+(YX)-o  it  follows  that  the  fa  are  subject  to  the 


2  U  ,srf,  u  +'c +  c ,  j  ,*».,) 


-} 


(iii.) 


for  all  value*  of  •',  j,  k  and  I. 

The  fundamental  theorem  of  the  theory  of  finite  continuous  group* 
is  now  that  these  conditions,  which  are  necessary  in  order 
that  Xi,  Xj, . . . ,  X,  may  generate,  a*  infinitesimal  ' 
Operation*,  a  continuous  group  of  order  r,  are  also  JJ 

For  'be  proof  of  this  fundamental  theorem  see  Lie  •  JS*^. 


works  (cf. 


Engel.  i.  chap,  o;  iii.  chap.  25). 


continuoui 


.  groapt  ol 


If  two  continuous  groups  of  order  r  arc  such  that,  for  , 
each,  a  set  of  linearly  independent  infinitesimal  operations  ^ 

Xi,  Xi  X.  and  Yi,  Yj. . . . ,  Yr  can  be  chosen,  to 

that  in  the  relations 

(X.X.)-Xc<f»XM  (Y,Y,)-X<f4(.Y„ 
the  constants  e,„  and  <f,(,  are  the  tame  for  all  value*  of  i,j  and  s,  the 
two  groups  arc  simply  isomorphic,  X.  and  Y,  being  corresponding 
infinitesimal  operations. 

Two  continuous  groups  of  order  r,  whose  infinitesimal  operations 
obey  the  same  system  of  equations  (iii.),  may  be  of  very  different 
form;  for  instance,  the  number  of  variables  for  the  one  may  be 
different  from  that  for  the  other.  They  are.  however,  said  to  be  of 
the  same  type,  in  the  sense  that  the  law*  according  to  which  their 
operations  combine  are  the  same  for  both. 

The  problem  of  determining  all  distinct  types  of  groups  of  order  r 
is  then  contained  in  the  purelv  algebraical  problem  of  finding  aU  the 
'  r4  quantities  c ,„  which  satisfy  the  relations 
<./i+f.,i-o, 


for  all  values  of 


I  problem,  however,  two 


k  and  f.  To  two  distinct  solutions  of  the  alge- 
types  of  group  will  not 
necessarily  correspond.  In  fact.  Xi.  Xi,  .  .  ,  X,  maybe  replaced  by 
any  r  independent  linear  functions  of  themselves,  and  the  r's  will 
then  be  transformed  by  a  linear  substitution  containing  r*  inde- 
pendent parameter*.  This,  however,  docs  not  alter  the  type  of  group 
considered. 

For  a  single  parameter  there  is,  of  course,  only  one  type  of  group, 
which  has  been  called  cyclical. 

For  a  group  of  order  two  there  is  a  single  relation 
(X,X,)-aX,  +  0X,. 

If  •  and  0 arc  not  both  rero,  let  a  be  finite.  The  relation  may  then 
be  written  («X,+«X,.  «-'X,)  -.X.+jJX,.  Hence  if  •X.+flX.-X',. 
and  a-'Xi-X '%,  then  (X'iX'i) -XV  There  are.  therefore,  just  two 
types  of  group  of  order  two.  the  one  given  by  the  relation  last  written, 
and  the  other  by  (X.X:  1  -o. 

Lie  has  determined  all  distinct  types  of  continuous  group*  of 
order*  three  or  four;  ami  all  types  of  non-integrable  groups  (a  term 
which  will  be  explained  immediately)  of  orders  five  and  six  (cf.  Lie- 
Engel.  iii.  71 3-744). 

A  problem  of  fundamental  importance  in  connexion  with  any  given 
continuous  group  is  the  determination  of  the  self -conjugate 
subgroups  which  it  contains.    If  X  is  an  infinitesimal  f»"-to»- 
oneration  of  a  croup,  and  Y  any  other,  the  general  form  h'x°1' 
of  the  infinitesimal  operations  which  are  conjugate  to  X  it 

X+/(XY)  +£«XY)Y)  +  . . . 

Any  subgroup  which  contains  all  the  operation*  conjugate  to  X 
therefore  contain  all  infinitesimal  operations  (XY),  (  "' 
where  for  Y  each  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group  is 

Hence  if  X'i.  X't  X',  are  s  linearly  independent 

the  group  which  generate  a  sclf-eonjucate  subgroup  of  order  ».  then 
for  every  infinitesimal  operation  Y  of  the  group  relation*  of  the  form 

(X\Y)-r'<OC'..  (f-I.l  1) 


UXY,Y). 
taken  in  turn, 
operations  of 
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:  be  satisfied.  Conversely,  if  such  a  set  of  relations  is  satisfied, 

X'i,  X'j  X',  generate  a  subgroup  of  order  s.  which 

every  operation  conjugate  to  each  of  the  infinitesimal 
operations,  and  is  therefore  a  self-conjugate  subgroup. 

A  specially  important  self -con  jugate  subgroup  is  that  generated 
by  the  combinants  of  the  r  infinitesimal  generating  operations.  That 
these  generate  a  self-conjugate  subgroup  follows  from  the  relations 
(iiL).    Ia  fact, 

((X,X))X»)-ZC„.(X.X4). 
I 

Of  the  Jrfr- 1)  combinants  not  more  than  r  can  be  linearly  Inde- 
pendent. When  exactly  r  of  them  are  linearly  independent,  the  self- 
conjugate  group  generated  by  them  coincides  with  the  original  group. 
If  the  number  that  are  linearly  independent  is  less  than  r,  the  self- 
conjugate  subgroup  generated  by  them  is  actually  a  subgroup;  i.e. 
its  order  is  less  than  that  of  the  original  group.  This  subgroup  is 
known  as  the  derived  group,  and  Lie  has  called  a  group  perfect  wticn 
it  coincide*  with  its  derived  group.  A  simple  group,  since  it  contains 
no  self-conjugate  subgroup  distinct  from  itself,  is  necessarily  a  per- 
fect group. 

If  G  is  a  given  continuous  group,  G,  the  derived  group  of  G,  G, 
that  of  Gi,  and  so  on,  the  series  of  groups  G,  G. ,  Gt, . .  will  terminate 
cither  with  the  identical  operation  or  with  a  perfect  group;  for  the 
order  of  G„i  is  less  than  that  of  G,  unless  G,  is  a  perfect  group. 
When  the  scries  terminates  with  the  identical  operation,  G  is  said 
to  be  an  inttirabU  group;  in  the  contrary  case  G  is  called  turn- 
inlet rakU. 

_  It  G  ia  an  intertable  group  of  order  r,  the  infinitesimal  opera- 
tions X 1,  Xi, ....  X.  which  generate  the  group  may  be  chosen  so 

that  Xi,  Xi          Xrt,  (r,<  r)  generate  the  first  derived  group, 

Xi,  X«  Xrt.  (ri<ri)  the  second  derived  group,  and  so  on. 

When  they  arc  so  chosen  the  constants  r.,.  are  clearly  such  that  if 
f,<i^r^t,  rf<j£.r„t,  P-f,  then  c.j.  vanishes  unless  r^j. 

In  particular  the  generating  operations  may  be  chosen  so  that  c,„ 
vanishes  unless  1  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  two 
numbers  i,  j;  and  conversely,  if  the  c's  satisfy  these  relations,  the 
group  is  integrabte. 
A  simple  group,  as  already  defined,  is  one  which  has  no  self- 
ate  subgroup.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  determination 
of  all  distinct  types  of  simple  continuous  groups  has  been 
made,  for  in  the  case  of  discontinuous  groups  and  groups 
of  finite  order  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Lie  has 
1  ted  the  existence  of  four  great  classes  of  simple  groups: — 
(i.)  The  groups  simply  isomorphic  with  the  general  projective 
group  in  space  of  n  dimensions.  Such  a  group  is  defined  analytically 
as  the  totality  of  the  transformations  of  the  form 


where  the  «'s  are  parameters.  The  order  of  this  group  is  clearly 
«(»+a). 

in.)  The  groups  simply  isomorphic  with  the  totality  of  the  pro- 
jective transformations  which  transform  a  non-special  linear  complex 
in  space  of  in—l  dimensions  with  itself.  The  order  of  this  group  is 
«(ai«+i). 

(iii.)  and  (iv.)  The  groups  simply  isomorphic  with  the  totality  of 
the  projective  transformations  which  change  a  quadric  of  non- 
vanishing  discriminant  into  itself.  These  fall  into  two  distinct 
classes  0!  types  according  as  it  is  even  or  odd.  In  either  case  the 
order  is  \n(n+i).  The  case  n  -3  forms  an  exception  in  which  the 
corresponding  group  is  not  simple.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  a 
cyclical  group  is  a  simple  group,  since  it  has  no  continuous  •elf- 
conjugate  subgroup  distinct  from  itself. 

W.  K.  J.  Killing  and  E.  J.  Carta n  have  separately  proved  that 
outside  these  four  great  classes  there  exist  only  five  distinct  types  of 
simple  groups,  whose  orders  are  14,  S3,  78,  133  and  348; 
completing  the  enumeration  of  all  possible  types. 

fnt  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  bea 


To  prevent  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  bearing  of  these  very 
general  results,  it  is  well  to  point  Out  explicitly  that  there  are  no 
limitations  on  the  parameters  of  a  continuous  group  a*  it  lias  been 
defined  above.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  taking  in  general  complex 
value*.  If  in  the  finite  equations  of  a  continuous  group  the  imaginary 
symbol  docs  not  explicitly  occur,  the  finite  equations  will  usually 
define  a  group  (in  the  general  sense  of  the  original  definition)  when 
both  parameters  and  variables  arc  limited  to  real  values.  Such  a 
group  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  continuous  group;  and  such  group* 
have  been  considered  shortly  by  Lie  (cf.  Lic-Engel,  iii.  360-392), 
who  calls  them  real  continuous  groups.  To  these  real  continuous 
groups  the  above  statement  as  to  the  totally  of  simple  groups  does 
not  apply;  and  indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  number  of  types  of 
real  simple  continuous  groups  admits  of  no  such  complete  enumera- 
tion. The  effect  of  limitation  to  real  transformations  may  be  illus- 
1  by  considering  the  groups  of  projective  transformations  which 

«,+y»+**-t  -o  and  *+yt-+-i  -o 

respectively  into  themselves.  Since  one  of  these 
Into  the  other  by  the  imaginary  transformation 

f~x, /-y.  f'-.V(-l). 


the  general  continuous  groups  which  transform  the  two  quarirics 
respectively  into  themselves  are  simply  isomorphic.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  case  for  the  real  continuous  groups.  In  fact,  the  second 
quadric  has  two  real  sets  of  generators;  and  therefore  the  real  group 
which  transforms  it  into  itself  ha*  two  self-conjugate  subgroups, 
either  of  which  leaves  unchanged  each  of  one  set  of  generators.  The 
first  quadric  having  imaginary  generators,  no  such  self -conjugate 
subgroups  can  exist  for  the  real  group  which  transforms  it  into 
it.-,  1 1  and  this  real  group  is  in  fact  simple. 

Among  the  groups  isomorphic  with  a  given  continuous  group  then 
is  one  of  special  importance  which  is  known  as  the  adjunct 
group.  This  is  a  homogeneous  linear  group  in  a  number  of 
variables  equal  to  the  order  of  the  group,  whose 
"  by  the  relations 


X.-Ze.j.x.iL,  (J-i.  »,. 


0. 


where  e„.  are  the  often-used  < 
the  infinitesimal  operations  in 
themselves. 

That  the  r  infinitesimal  operations  thus  defined  actually  generate  s 
group  isomorphic  with  the  given  group  is  verified  by  forming  their 
combinants.   It  is  thus  found  that  iXAJ  <-ic„,X,.   The  X's, 

s 

arc  not  necessarily  linearly  independent.  In  fact,  the 
condition  that  Za.X,  should  be  Identically  kid  is  that 

Zo/„.  should  vanish  for  all  value*  of  1  and  x.  Hence  if  the  equations 

-•:,«•.,.  =0  for  all  values  of  •  and  t,  have  r'  linearly  independent 

solutions,  only  r—r1  of  the  X's  are  linearly  independent,  and  the 
isomorphism  of  the  two  groups  is  multiple.  If  Yj,  Yt. ....  Y,  are 
the  infinitesimal  operations  of  the  given  group,  the 


0 


vfthnx- 


express  the  condition  that  the  operation*  of  the  cyclical 
generated  by  Ij.Y,  should  be  per  mutable  wit' 

the  group;  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  self-conjagite 
operations.  In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  the  given  group 
contains  a  subgroup  of  order  r'  each  of  whose  operations  is  scu- 
conjugate.  The  adjunct  group  of  a  given  group  will  therefore  be 
simply  isomorphic  with  the  group,  unlca*  the  latter  contains  self- 
conjugate  operations:  and  when  thi*  is  the  case  the  order  of  the 
adjunct  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  given  group  by  the  order  of  the 
subgroup  formed  of  the  self-conjugate  operation*. 

We  have  been  thus  far  mainly  concerned  with  the  abstract  theory  of 

continuous  groups,  in  which  no  distinction  is  made  be-   

tween  two  simply  isomorphic  groups.    We  proceed  to 
discus*  the  classification  and  theory  of  groups  —  *■     ,<r~*  ~ 
their  form  1*  regarded  as  essential;  and  this  war 
to  a  more  geometrical  point  of  view. 

It  i*  natural  to  begin  with  the  projective  groups, 
which  are  the  simplest  in  form  and  at  the  same  time  are 
of  supreme  importance  in  geometry.  The  general  pro- 
jective group  of  the  straight  line  is  the  group  of 
given  by 

where  the  parameters  are  the  ratios  of  a,  b.  e,  d.  Since 

x'i— x'i  x*  — x'|  Xi— Xt  X—Xi 
X  l  —  X  i'x'—X't     X|  —  X|  X—  Xi 

is  an  operation  of  the  above  form,  the  group  is  triply  transitive. 
Every  sutigroup  of  order  two  leave*  one  point  unchanged,  and  all 
such  subgroups  arc  conjugate.  A  cyclical  subgroup  leaves  either  two 
distinct  points  or  two  coincident  points  unchanged.  A  subgroup 
which  either  leave*  two  point*  unchanged  or  interchanges  them  is 
an  example  of  a  "  mixed  group. 

The  analysis  of  the  general  projective  group  must  obviously 
increase  very  rapidly  in  complexity,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  space 
to  which  it  applies  increase.  This  analysis  has  been  completer)' 
carried  out  for  the  projective  group  of  the  plane,  with  the  resort  of 
showing  that  there  are  thirty  distinct  types  of  subgroup.  Excloding 
the  general  group  itself,  every  one  of  these  leaves  cither  a  point,  a 
line,  or  a  conic  section  unaltered.  For  space  of  three  dimensions  Lie 
has  also  carried  out  a  similar  investigation,  but  the  results  are  ex- 
tremely complicated.  One  general  result  of  great  importance  at 
which  Lie  arrives  in  this  connexion  is  that  every  protective  group  is 
spare  of  three  dimensions,  other  than  the  general  group,  leaves 
cither  a  point,  a  curve,  a  surface  or  a  linear  complex  unaltered. 

Returning  now  to  the  case  of  a  single  variable,  it  can  be  shown  that 
any  finite  continuous  group  in  one  variable  is  eitber  cyclical  or  of 
order  two  or  three,  and  that  by  a  suitable  transformation  any  such 
may  be  changed  into  a  projective  group, 
genesis  of  an  infinite  as  distinguished  from  a  finite  continuous 
may  be  well  illustrated  by  considering  it  in  the  case  of  a  sing*! 
le.   The  infinitesimal  operations  of  the  projective  grout)  ia 

variable  are       x£,  If  these  combined  with  »•£  be 
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1  a*  infinite*; nut  operations  from  which  to  generate  a  continuous 
group  among  the  infinitesimal  operations  of  the  group,  there  must 

occur  the  combirunt  of  x*j£  and  x*jp    Tbisisx*^.  The  combiiunt 

of  this  and  x'jj  is  ax*^  and  so  on.    Hence  x*gr,  where  r  is  any 

positive  integer,  is  an  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group.  The 

general  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group  is  therefore /(x)j^,  where 

/'x)  is  an  arbitrary  integral  function  of  x. 

in  the  classification  of  the  groups,  projective  or  non-projective 
of  two  or  more  variables,  the  distinction  between  primitive  and 
imprimitive  groups  immediately  presents  itself.  For  groups  of  the 
plane  the  following  question  arises.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  singly- 
infinite  family  of  curves  /(x.  y)  -C,  where  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant 
such  that  every  operation  of  the  group  interchanges  the  curves  of  the 
family  among  themselves?  In  accordance  with  the  previously  given 
definition  of  imprimitivity,  the  group  is  called  imprimitive  or 
primitive  according  as  such  a  set  exists  or  not.  In  space  of  three 
dimensions  there  are  two  possibilities;  namely,  there  may  either  be 
a  singly  infinite  system  of  surfaces  F  (x,  y.  t)  -C,  which  are  inter- 
changed among  themselves  by  the  operations  of  the  group;  or 
there  may  be  a  doubly-infinite  system  of  curves  G(x,  y,  *)-o, 
HUt,  y.  •)-*,  which  are  so  interchanged. 

In  regard  to  primitive  groups  Lie  has  shown  that  any  primitive 
group  of  the  plane  can.  by  a  suitably  chosen  transformation,  be 
transformed  into  one  of  three  definite  types  of  projective  groups; 
and  that  any  primitive  |roup  of  space  of  three  dimensions  can  be 
transformed  into  one  of  eight  definite  types,  which,  however,  cannot 
all  be  represented  as  projective  groups  in  three  dimensions. 

The  results  which  nave  been  arrived  at  for  imprimitive  groups  in 
two  and  three  variable*  do  not  admit  of  any  such  simple  statement. 
We  shall  now  explain  the  conception  of  contact-transformations 
and  groups  of  contact-transformations.   This  concep- 
tion, like  that  of  continuous  groups,  owes  its  origin  to 
Lie. 

From  a  purely  analytical  point  of  view  a  contact- 
transformation  may  be  defined  as  a  point -transformation  in  zn-f-t 

variables,  x,       x,  x«.  p\,  pi  p.  which  leaves  unaltered 

the  equation  dz  —  p,dxt  —  p^dxt  —  . , .  — />..'r,  =  0.  Such  a  definition 
as  this,  however,  gives  no  direct  clue  to  the  geometrical  properties 
of  the  transformation,  nor  docs  it  explain  the  name  given. 

In  dealing  with  contact-transformations  we  shall  restrict  ourselves 
of  two  or  of  three  dimensions;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
1  with  some  purely  geometrical  considerations.  An  infinitesimal 
surface-clement  in  space  of  three  dimensions  is  completely  specified, 
apart  from  its  size,  by  its  position  and  orientation.  If  x,  y,  s  arc  the 
co-ordinates  of  some  one  point  of  the  clement,  and  if  p,  q,  -I  give 
tbe  ratios  of  the  direction-cosines  of  its  normal,  x,  y,  s,  p,  q  are  five 
quantities  which  completely  specify  the  element.  There  are, 
therefore,  00*  surface  elements  in  three-dimensional  space.  The 
surf  ace-elements  of  •  surface  form  a  system  of  00  *  elements,  for  there 
are  «•  points  on  the  surface,  and  at  each  a  definite  surface-element. 

ments  of  a  curve  form,  again,  a  system  of  w*  elements, 
>  are  «o»  points  on  the  curve,  and  at  each  »» surface-elements 
ng  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point.  Similarly  the 
surface-elements  which  contain  a  given  point  clearly  form  a  system 
of  so  >  elements.  Now  each  of  these  systems  of  <s  >  surface-elements  has 
the  property  that  if  (x,  y,  1,  p,  q)  and  (x+dx,  y+dy.  t+dt,  p+dp, 
c+oq)  are  consecutive  elements  from  any  one  of  them,  then 
it  —  pdx—qdy-o.  In  fact,  for  a  system  of  the  first  kind  <fx,  dy,  dt 
are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  a  tangent  lineatapoint  of 
the  surface,  and  p,  q.  —  1  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of 
tho  normal.  For  a  system  of  the  second  land  dx,  dy,  ds  are  pro- 
portional to  the  direction-cosines  of  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  and 
P.  ?.  -1  give  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  a  plane  touching 
the  curve;  and  for  a  system  of  the  third  kind  dx,  dy,  dt  are  aero. 
Now  the  most  general  way  in  which  a  system  of  oo»  surface-elements 
can  be  given  is  by  three  independent  equations  between  x,  y,  t,  p 
and  q  If  these  equations  do  not  contain  p.  q,  they  de;ermine  one 
or  more  (a  finite  number  in  any  case)  points  in  space,  and  the  system 
of  surface-elements  consists  of  the  elements  containing  these  points; 
ijt.  it  consists  of  one  or  more  systems  of  the  third  kind. 

If  the  cquati.-ns  are  such  that  two  distinct  equations  independent 
of  *  and  j  can  be  derived  from  them,  the  points  of  the  system  of 
surface-elements  lie  on  a  curve.  For  such  a  system  the  equation 
dt-pdx-qdy-0  will  hold  for  each  two  consecutive  elements  only 
when  the  plane  of  rach  element  touches  the  curve  at  its  own  point. 

If  the  equations  are  such  that  only  one  equation  independent  of 
p  and  q  can  be  derived  from  them,  the  points  of  the  system  of  surface- 
elements  lie  on  a  surface.  Again,  for  such  a  system  the  equation 
dz—pdx—qdy—o  will  hold  for  each  two  consecutive  elements  only 
when  each  element  touches  the  surface  at  its  own  point.  Hence, 
srhea  all  ooasible  systems  of  o»*  surface-elements  in  space  are 
the  equation  ds-pdx-qdy-o  is  characteristic  of  the 
'  types  in  which  the  elements  belong,  in  the  sense  ex- 
e.  to  a  point  or  a  curve  or  a  surface. 
Let  us  consider  now  the  geometrical  bearing  of  any  transformation 
a*  -/iC*.  7.  *.  P.  9)  «'  -/.(*.  7.  *.  P.  fl).of  the  five  variable*  It 


among  themselves, 
any  system  of  oe*  elements  into  another  system  of 


will  interchange  the  surfa 
and  will  change  any  systei 

oe*  elements.  A  special  system,  i  t.  a  system  which  belongs  to  a 
point,  curve  or  surface,  will  not,  however,  in  general  be  changed  into 
another  special  system.  The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that 
a  special  system  should  always  be  changed  into  a  special  system  is 
that  the  equation  dx'-p'dx'-q'dy* should  be  a  consequence  of 
the  equation  dx-pdx-qiy  ^o;  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  latter 
equation  should  be  invariant  f»r  the  transformation. 

When  this  condition  is  satisfied  the  transformation  is  such  as  to 
change  the  surface-elements  of  a  surface  in  general  into  surface- 
elements  of  a  surface,  though  in  particular  cases  they  may  become 
the  surface-elements  of  a  curve  or  point ;  and  similar  statements 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  a  curve  or  point.  The  transformation 
is  therefore  a  veritable  geometrical  transformation  in  space  of  three 
dimensions.  Moreover,  two  special  systems  of  surface-elements 
which  have  an  element  in  common  are  transformed  into  two  new 
special  systems  with  an  element  in  common.  Hence  two  curves  or 
surfaces  which  touch  each  other  are  transformed  into  two  new  curves 
or  surfaces  which  touch  each  other.  It  is  this  property  which  leads 
to  the  transformations  in  question  being  called  contact-transforma- 
tions. It  will  be  noticed  that  an  ordinary  point-transformation  is 
always  a  contact-transformation,  but  that  a  contact-transformation 
(in  space  of  n  dimensions)  is  not  in  general  a  point-transformation 
(in  space  of  n  dimensions),  though  it  may  always  be  regarded  as  a 
point-transformation  in  space  of  za+i  dimensions.  In  the  analogous 
theory  for  space  of  two  dimensions  a  line-element,  defined  by  (x,  y,  p), 
where  t  :  p  gives  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line,  takes  the  place  of 
the  surface-clement ;  and  a  transformation  of  x,  y  and  p  which  leaves 
the  equation  dy-pdx~o  unchanged  transforms  the  oe' line-elements, 
which  belong  to  a  curve,  into  oe1  line-elements  which  again  belong 
to  a  curve;  while  two  curves  which  touch  are  transformed  into  two 
other  curves  which  touch. 

One  of  the  simplest  instances  of  a  contact -transformation  that  can 
be  given  is  the  transformation  by  reciprocal  polars.  By  this  trans- 
formation a  point  P  and  a  plane  p  passing  through  it  are  changed  into 
a  plane  p'  and  a  point  V  upon  it;  i.e.  the  surface-element  defined  by 
P,  p  is  changed  into  a  definite  surface-element  defined  by  P'.  p  . 
The  totality  of  surface-elements  which  belong  to  a  (non-dcveJopablc) 
surface  is  known  from  geometrical  considerations  to  be  changed  into 
the  totality  which  belongs  to  another  (non-developable)  surface. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  totality  of  the  surface-elements  which  belong 
to  a  curve  is  changed  into  another  set  which  belong  to  a  developable. 
The  analytical  formulae  for  this  transformation,  when  the  reciproca- 
tion is  effected  with  respect  to  the  paraboloid  x'+y*—2t  ="0,  are 
*"mP.  ?—q.  f-Px+qy—t.  p'—x,  ?*-y.  That  this  is,  in  fact,  a 
contact-transformation  is  verified  directly  by  noticing  that 
th'-p'dx'-q'dy'--  d{t-px-qy)-xdp-ydq-  -(di-pdx-qdy). 
A  second  simple  example  is  that  in  which  every  surface-element  is 
displaced,  without  change  of  orientation,  normal  to  itself  through  a 
constant  distance  I. 
found  in  the  form 


x'-*+vh$+?  ✓->+7h£+7-  *-»-77TFT? 

p--q.q'-q. 

That  this  is  a  contact-transformation  is  seen  geometrically  by  noticing 
that  it  changes  a  surface  into  a  parallel  surface.  Every  point  ia 
changed  by  it  into  a  sphere  of  radius  L  and  when  I  is  regarded  as  a 
parameter  the  equations  define  a  cyclical  group  of  contact-trans- 
formations. 

The  formal  theory  of  continuous  groups  of  contact-transformations, 
is,  of  course,  in  no  way  distinct  from  the  formal  theory  of  continuous 
groups  in  general.  On  what  may  be  called  the  geometrical  side,  the 
theory  of  groups  of  contact-transformations  has  been  developed  with 
very  considerable  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  Lie-Engel. 

To  the  manifold  applications  of  the  theory  of  continuous  groups 
in  various  branches  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics 
it  is  impossible  here  to  refer  in  any  detail.  It  must 
suffice  to  indicate  a  few  of  them  very  briefly.  In  some 
of  the  older  theories  a  new  point  of  view  is  obtained  which 
presents  the  results  in  a  fresh  light,  and  suggests  the 
natural  generalization.  As  an  example,  the  theory  of 
the  invariants  of  a  binary  form  may  be  considered. 

If  in  the  form  f-a^+na,x^/y+  . . .  +«,v\  the  variables  be 
subjected  to  a  homogeneous  substitution 

a-— x+fcr./-Tx+»y.  (L) 
a  nd  i  f  t  he  coefficients  in  the  new  form  be  represented  by  accenting  the 
old  coefficients,  then 

e'.-a*»+o,n«"-S+. .  .-f-«yy» 
a'.-aK^+a.Ka-i).— ^+.-,|  + 


) 


and  this  is  a  homogeneous  linear  substitution  performed  on  the 
coefficients.  The  totality  of  the  substitutions,  (i.),  for  which  «i- 
ffy  - 1,  constitutes  a  continuous  group  of  order  3,  whic* 

by  the  two  infinitesimal  transformations  yfx  and  xyy 
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the  same  limitations  on  a,  B.  7, *  the  totality  of  the  substitutions 
(ii.)  forms  a  simply  isomorphic  continuous  group  of  order  3,  which  is 
generated  by  the  two  infinitesimal  transformations 

L . a  a  .    .  -  A 
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The  invariants  of  the  binary  form,  ta  those  functions  of  the  co- 
efficients which  are  unaltered  by  all  homogeneous  substitutions  on 
x.  y  of  determinant  unity,  are  therefore  identical  with  the  functions 
of  the  coefficients  which  arc  invariant  for  the  continuous  group 
generated  by  the  two  infinitesimal  operations  last  written.  In  other 
,  they  arc  given  by  the  common  solutions  of  the  differential 

0*3*+C—  •  •  -°- 

Both  this  result  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  arrived  at  are  well 
known,  but  the  point  of  view  by  which  we  pass  from  the  transforma- 
tion group  of  the  variables  to  the  isomorphic  transformation  group 
of  the  coefficients,  and  regard  the  invariants  as  invariants  rather  of 
the  group  than  of  the  forms,  is  a  new  and  a  fruitful  one. 

Trie  general  theory  of  curvature  of  curves  and  surfaces  may  in  a 
similar  way  be  regarded  as  a  theory  of  their  invariants  for  the  group 
of  motions.  That  something  more  than  a  rocrcchangcof  phraseology 
is  here  implied  will  be  evident  in  dealing  with  minimum  curves,  i.e. 
with  curves  such  that  at  every  point  of  them  dx'+dyt+dt'  =0. 
For  such  curves  the  ordinary  theoryof  curvature  has  no  meaning. 

thclcss  have  invariant  properties  in  regard  to  the 


but  they  nevert 
group  of  motions. 

The  curvature  and  torsion  of  a  curve,  which  are  invariant  for  all 
transformations  by  the  group  of  motions,  arc  special  instances  of 

.re  known  as  d.ffcrcnlicl  i^.    If  t£+4  is  the 

.J  infinitesimal  transformation  of  a  group  of  point-transforma- 
tion* in  the  plane,  and  if  >i.  yt, .  . .  represent  thcsuccessivcdifferential 
coefficients  of  y.  the  infinitesimal  transformation  may  be  written  in 
1  form 


,  iftU, ...  are  the  increments  of  yi,  y», .  . .  By 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  variables  the  group  must  be  intransitive 
in  them,  and  must  therefore  have  one  or  more  invariants.  Such 
invariants  arc  known  as  differential  invariants  of  the  original  group, 
being  necessarily  functions  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  the 
original  variables.  For  groups  of  the  plane  it  may  be  shown  that  not 
more  than  two  of  these  differential  invariants  are  independent,  all 
others  bcingformcd  from  these  by  algebraical  processes  and  differ- 
entiation. For  groups  of  point-transformations  in  more  than  two 
variables  there  will  be  more  than  one  set  of  differential  invariants. 
For  instance,  with  three  variables,  one  may  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent and  the  other  two  as  functions  of  it,  or  two  as  inde- 
pendent and  the  remaining  one  as  a  function.  Corresponding  to 
these  two  points  of  view,  the  differential  invariants  for  a  curve  or 
for  a  surface  will  arise. 


If  a  differential  invariant  of  a  continuous  group  of  the  plane  be 
equated  to  zero,  the  resulting  differential  equation  remains  unaltered 
when  the  variables  undergo  any  transformation  of  the  group.  Con 


vcrscly,  if  an  ordinary,  differential  equation /(x,  y,  y,,  y,,  .  .  .  )-o 
admits  the  transformations  of  a  continuous  group,  i.r.  if  the  equation 
is  unaltered  when  *  and  y  undergo  any  transformation  of  the  group, 
then  /(x,  y,  Ju  J%  .  .  .  )  or  some  multiple  of  it  must  be  a  differential 
invariant  of  the  group.  Hence  it  must  Ik'  possible  to  find  two  inde- 
pendent differential  invariants  a,  0  of  the  group,  such  that  when 
thc*c  are  taken  as  variables  the  differential  equation  takes  the  form 

F(«.  0,d£  0. . . . )  -o.   Tins  equation  in  a.  fi  will  be  of  lower  order 

than  the  original  equation,  and  in  general  simpler  to  deal  with. 
Supposing  it  solved  in  the  form  tf-*(o),  where  for  a.  0  their  values 

in  terms  of  x,y,ylt  yj  arc  written,  this  new  equation,  containing 

arbitrary  constants,  is  necessarily  again  of  lower  order  than  the 
original  equation.  The  integration  01  the  original  equation  is  thus 
divided  into  two  steps.  This  will  show  how,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
differential  equation,  the  fact  that  the  equation  admits  a  continuous 
group  of  transformations  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for  its  integra- 
tion. 

The  most  important  of  the  applications  of  continuous  groups  are 
to  the  theory  of  systems  of  differential  equations,  both  ordinary  and 
partial;  in  fact,  Lie  states  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  systematizing 
and  advancing  the  general  theory  of  differential  equations  that  he 
was  led  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  continuous  groups.  It 
is  quite  impossible  here  to  give  any  account  of  all  that  Lie  and  his 
followers  have  done  in  this  direction.  An  entirely  new  mode  of 
the  problem  of  the  integration  of  a  differential  equation 


has  been  opened  up,  and  in  the  classification  that  arises  from  it  all 

those  apparently  isolated  types  of  equations  which  in  the  older  1 
are  said  to  be  integiable  take  their  proper  place.  It  may,  fori 
be  mentioned  that  the  question  as  to  whether  Mortge  s  met] 
apply  to  the  integration  of  a  partial  differentia!  equation  of  the 
second  order  is  shown  to  depend  on  whether  or  not  a  contact-trans- 
formation can  be  found  which  will  reduce  the  equation  to  cither 

— \  ■  0  or      ■  =0.    It  is  in  this  direction  that  further  advance  io  the 

theory  of  partial  differential  equations  must  be  looked  for.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  one  ofthc  most  thorough  discussions  of  the 
axioms  of  geometry  hitherto  undertaken  is  founded  entirely  upon  the 
theory  of  continuous  groups. 

Discontinuous  Groups. 

We  go  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  discontinuous  groups. 
Although  groups  of  finite  order  axe  necessarily  contained  under 
this  general  head,  it  is  convenient  for  many  reasons  to  deal  with 
them  separately,  and  it  will  therefore  be  assumed  in  the  present 
section  that  the  number  of  operations  in  the  group  is  not  finite. 
Many  large  classes  of  discontinuous  groups  have  formed  the 
subject  of  detailed  investigation,  but  a  general  formal  theory 
of  discontinuous  groups  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  yet.  It 
will  thus  be  obvious  that  In  considering  discontinuous  groups 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  on  different  lines  from  those  followed 
with  continuous  groups,  and  in  fact  to  deal  with  the  subject 
almost  entirely  by  way  of  example. 

The  consideration  of  a  discontinuous  group  as  arising  from  a  set 
of  indejiendent  generating  operations  suggestsa  purely  abstract  point 
of  view  in  which  any  two  simply  isomorphic  groups  are  „ 
indistinguishable.    The  number  of  generating  operations  r"  .. 
may  be  cither  finite  or  infinite,  but  the  former  case  alone  SJr^ 

will  be  here  considered.    Suppose  then  that  St,  S»  S. 

is  a  set  of  independent  operations  from  which  a  group  G  is  generated. 
The  general  operation  of  the  group  will  be  represented  by  the  symbol 

SJSj  .  .  .  Sj,  or  Z,  where  a,  6  i  are  chosen  from  I,  3, .  . ., «, 

and  o,  0  i  are  any  positive  or  negative  integers.    It  may  be 

assumed  that  no  two  successive  suffixes  in  Z  are  the  same,  forif  4 -a, 
then  SJSj  may  be  replaced  by  S***.  If  there  are  no  relations  con- 
necting the  generating  operations  and  the  identical  operation,  every 
distinct  symbol  Z  represents  a  distinct  operation  of  the  group  For  if 
Z-Zt.orS^J. .  .Sj-S;jSft. .  .S*;.  then  S^  .  .s^s^f. .  .s« 

—  I ;  and  unless  a  —  at,  b  ™bi, . . . ,  a— «t.  9  "A,  •  •  • ,  this  is  a  relation 
connecting  the  generating  operations. 

Suppose  now  that  Ti,  Tt, ...  are  operations  of  G,  and  that  H  is 
that  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G  which  is  generated  by  Tt,  Tk  . . . 
and  the  operations  conjugate  to  them.  Then,  of  the  operations  that 
can  be  formed  from  St,  Sj.  .  • .,  S.,  the  set  ZH,  and  no  others,  reduce 
to  the  same  operation  Z  when  the  conditions  Ti  =  1 ,  Tt  —  I,  ...  arc 
satisfied  by  the  generating  operations.  Hence  the  group  which  is 
generated  by  the  given  operations,  when  subjected  to  the  conditio!" 
just  written,  is  simply  isomorphic  with  the  factor-group  G/H. 
Moreover,  this  is  obviously  true  even  when  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  generating  operations  are  no  longer  independent.  Heorr 
any  discontinuous  group  may  be  defined  abstractly,  that  is,  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  combination  of  its  operations  apart  from  their  actual 
form,  by  a  set  of  generating  operations  and  a  system  of  relations 
connecting  them.  Conversely,  when  such  a  set  of  operations  awl 
system  of  aviations  are  given  arbitrarily  thev  define  in  abstract 
form  a  single  discontinuous  group.  It  may,  of  course,  happen  that 
the  group  so  defined  is  a  group  of  finite  order,  or  that  it  1 
the  identical  operation  only;  but  in  regard  to  the 
these  will  be  particular  anil  except iorulcases. 

An  operat  ion  of  a  discontinuous  group  must  necessarily 
analytically  by  a  system  of  equations  of  the  form 

x%-/.(x,,  x,  ,  x. ;  a„  a,, . .  ..  a,),  (r  -  1.  3  

and  the  different  operations  of  the  group  will  be  given  by 
different  sets  of  values  of  the  parameters  <J,,  •»  .  .  .  ,  *, 
No  one  of  these  parameters  is  susceptible  of  continOous 
variations,  but  at  least  one  must  be  capable  of  taking  a 
num!>er  of  values  which  is  not  finite,  if  the  group  is  not  one  tj—mm 
ol  finite  order.  Among  the  sets  of  values  of  the  parameters 
there  must  beone  which  gives  the  identical  transformation. 
No  other  transformation  makes  each  of  the  differences  xV*i, 
x't-x-,  .  .  .,  x'«-x,  vanish.    Let  if  be  an  arbitrary  assigned  poskiw 
quantity.    Then  if  a  transformation  of  the  group  can  be  found  «uc» 
that  the  modulus  of  each  of  these  differences  is  less  than  d  when  the 
variables  have  arbitrary  values  within  an  assigned  range  of  varution. 
however  small  d  may  be  chosen,  the  group  is  said  to  be  mfnfrrly 
discontinuous.    In  the  contrary  case  the  group  is  called  f^tferi) 
discontinuous.    The  range  within  which  the  variables  are  allowed  to 
vary  may  clearly  affect  the  question  whether  a  given  group  » 
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by  the  equation  r'-ax+A,  where  a  and  b  are  any  rational 
n,  is  improperly  discontinuous;   and  the  group  denned  by 
x'-x+a.  where  a  is  an  integer,  is  properly  discontinuous,  whatever 
!  of  the  variable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  group,  to  be  later 

by  the  equation  r'-^~4.  where  a,  b,  e.  A  arc 


(X 

integers  satisfying  the  relation  ad-be -1,  is  properly  discontinuous 
when  x  may  take  any  complex  value,  and  improperly  discontinuous 
when  the  range  of  x  is  limited  to  real  value*. 

Among  the  discontinuous  groups  that  occur  in  analysis,  a  large 
number  may  be  regarded  as  arising  by  imposing  limitations  on  the 
range  of  variation  of  the  parameters  of  continuous  groups.  If 

x'.  -/.(*i.  *t  *»:  ili  <h  Or).  (»  -  I.  2  «). 

are  the  finite  equations  of  a  continuous  group,  and  if  C  with  para- 
meters e,.  <i. . . . .(,  is  the  operation  which  results  from  carrying  out 
A  and  B  with  corresponding  parameters  in  succession,  then  the  c's 
arc  determined  uniquely  by  the  a's  and  the  A's.  If  the  c's  arc  rational 
functions  of  the  a's  and  A's,  and  if  the  a's  and  fc's  arc  arbitrary 
rational  numbers  of  a  given  corpus  (see  Ncmrer),  the  c's  will  be 
rational  numbers  of  the  umc  corpus.  If  the  c't  are  rational  integral 
function*  ol  the  o's  and  A's.  and  the  latter  arc  arbitrarily  chosen 
integers  of  a  corpus,  then  the  t's  arc  integers  of  the  same  corpus. 
Hence  in  the  first  case  the  above  equations,  when  the  a's  are  limited 
to  be  rational  numbers  of  a  given  corpus,  will  define  a  discontinuous 
and  in  the  second  case  they  will  define  such  a  group  when 
the  a's  arc  further  limited  to  be  integers  of  the  corpus. 
A  most  important  class  of  discontinuous  groups  are  those 
that  arise  in  this  way  from  the  general  linear  continuous 
group  in  a  given  set  of  variables.  For  n  variables  the 
finite  equations  of  this  continuous  group  are 
x'. -a,iXi+a,j*i+  .  . .  +anX»,  (sj*»t,  3, .  . .,  n). 
where  the  determinant  of  the  a's  mutt  not  be  zero.  In  this  case  the 
c's  are  clearly  integral  linco-lincar  functions  of  the  a's  and  6's. 
Moreover,  the  determinant  of  the  c't  is  the  product  of  the  determinant 
of  the  a's  and  the  determinant  of  the  b  s.  Hence  equations  (ii.), 
where  the  parameters  arc  restricted  to  be  integers  of  a  given  corpus, 
define  a  discontinuous  group;  and  if  the  determinant  of  the  co- 
efficients is  limited  to  the  value  unity,  they  define  a  discontinuous 
group  which  is  a  (self-conjugate)  subgroup  of  the  previous  one. 

The  simplest  case  which  thu ,  presents  itself  is  that  in  which  there 
are  two  variahles  while  the  coefficients  are  rational  integers.  This  it 
1  by  the  equations 


x'~ax+by.  I 
/-cx+a-y.J 

where  a.  b.  e,  d  are  integers  such  that  ad-bc  - 1.  To  every  operation 
of  this  group  there  corresponds  an  operation  of  the  set  defined  by 

.    oz  +  b 

r"?i+a 

in  such  a  way  that  to  the  product  of  two  operations  of  the  group 
there  corresponds  the  product  of  the  two  analogous  operation*  of 
the  set.  The  operations  of  the  set  (iv  ).  where  ad-bc  -  1,  therefore 
constitute  a  group  which  is  isomorphic  with  the  previous  group. 
The  isomorphism  is  multiple,  since  to  a  single  operation  of  the  second 
set  there  correspond  the  two  operations  of  the  first  for  which  a,  b,  c,  d 
and  -a.  -b.  "ft  -d  arc  parameters.  These  two  groups,  which  are 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  theory  of  quadratic  forms  and  in 
the  theory  of  modular  functions,  have  been  the  object  of  very  many 
investigations. 

Another  large  class  of  discontinuous  groups,  which  have  far- 
applications  in  analysis,  are  those  which  arise  in  the  first 
instance  from  purely  geometrical  considerations.  By  the 
combination  and  repetition  of  a  finite  number  of  geo- 
metrical operations  such  as  displacements,  projective 
transformations,  inversions,  &c..  a  discontinuous  group  of 
such  operations  will  arise.  Such  a  group,  at  regards  the 
points  of  the  pbne  (or  of  space),  will  in  general  be  im- 
properly discontinuous;  but  when  the  generating  opera- 
tions are  suitably  chosen,  the  group  may  be  properly 
discontinuous.     In  the  latter  case  the  group  ma/  be 
represented  in  a  graphical  form  by  the  division  of  the  plane  (or  space) 
into  regions  such  that  no  point  of  one  region  can  be  transformed  intc 


point  of  the  same  region  by  any  operation  of  the  group, 
while  any  given  region  can  be  transformed  into  any  other  by  a 
suitable  transformation.  Thus,  let  ABC  be  a  triangle  bounded  by 
three  circular  arcs  BC,  CA,  AB;  and  consider  the  figure  produced 
from  ABC  by  inversions  in  the  three  circles  of  which  BC,  CA,  AB  are 
part.  By  inversion  at  BC,  ABC  becomes  an  equiangular  triangle 
ADC.  An  inversion  in  AB  changes  ABC  and  A'BC  into  equiangular 
triangles  ABC  and  A'BC  Successive  inversions  at  AB  and  BC 
then  will  change  ABC  into  a  series  of  equiangular  triangles  with  B 
for  m  common  vertex.  These  will  not  over  bp  and  will  just  fill  in  the 
space  round  B  if  the  angle  ABC  is  a  submultiple  of  two  right  angles. 
If  then  the  angles  of  ABC  are  submultiple*  of  two  right  angles  (or 
aero),  the  triangles  formed  by  any  number  of  inversions  will  never 
overlap,  and  to  each  operation  consisting  of  a  definite  series  of 
inversions  at  BC.  CA  and  AB  will  correspond  a  distinct  triangle  into 
which  ABC  it  changed  by  the  operation.  The  network  of  triangles  so 


of  the  group  that  arises  from 
the  three  inversions  in  BC,"CA,  AB.  The  triangles  may  be  divided 
into  two  sets,  those,  namely,  like  A'BC.  which  are  derived  from  ABC 
by  an  even  number  of  inversions,  and  those  like  A'BC  or  ABC  pro- 
duced by  an  odd  number.  Each  set  are  interchanged  among  them- 
selves by  any  even  number  of  inversions.  Hence  the  operations 
consisting  of  an  even  number  of  inversions  form  a  group  by  them- 
selves. For  this  group  thcquadribteral  formed  by  ABC  andA'BC  con- 
stitutesa  region,  which  is  changed  by  every  operation  of  the  group  into 
a  distinct  region  (formed  of  two  adjacent  triangles),  and  these  region* 
clearly  do  not  overbp.  Their  distribution  presents  in  a  graphical 
form  the  group  that  arises  by  pairs  of  inversions  at  BC.  CA.  AB;  anil 
this  group  is  generated  by  trie  operation  which  consists  of  successive 
inversions  at  AB,  BC  and  that  which  consists  of  successive  inversions 
at  BC,  CA.  The  group  defined  thus  geometrically  may  be  presented 
in  many  analytical  forms.  If  x,  y  and  x".  y*  are  the  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  two  points  which  arc  inverse  to  each  other  with  respect 
to  a  given  circle,  x  and  y'  are  rational  functions  of  x  and  y.  and  con- 
versely. Thus  the  group  may  be  presented  in  a  form  in  which  each 
operation  give*  a  birational  transformation  of  two  variables.  If 
x+iy-z.  x'+iy'mz',  and  if  x'.  y'  is  the  point  to  which  x.  y  is  trans- 
formed by  any  even  number  of  inversions,  then  X*  and  <  a 


by  a 


relation  r*  = 


«,  0,  t,  S  arc 


(in 


general  complex)  depending  on  the  circles  at  which  the  inversions  are 
taken.  Hence  the  group  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  group 
of  linear  transformations  of  a  single  variable  generated  by  the  two 

ojS+A  which  correspond 

In 


linear  transformations 


to  pairs  of  inversions  at  AB.  BC  and  BC.  CA  respectively, 
particular,  if  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  taken  to  be  x-o,  x'  +  v*- 
1-0.  x,  +  v'-rJX  =  o,  the  generating  operations  arc  found  to  be 
«'  =  s-f-I,  x—  and  the  group  is  that  consisting  of  all  trans- 


group 

formations  of  the  form  z1 '"^"^j-  where  ad-bc 


ing 

1 1,  a,  b,  c,  d  being 

integers.  This  is  the  group  already  mentioned  which  underlies  the 
theory  of  the  elliptic  modubr  functions;  a  modular  function  being 
a  function  of  1  which  is  invariant  for  some  subgroup  of  finite  index  of 
the  group  in  question. 

The  triangle  ABC  from  which  the  above  geometrical  construction 
started  may  be  replaced  by  a  polygon  whose  sides  arc  circle*.  If 
each  angle  is  a  submultiple  of  two  right  angles  or  xero,  the  construc- 
tion it  ttill  effective  to  give  a  set  of  non-overlapping  regions,  which 
represent  graphically  the  group  which  arises  from  pairs  of  inversions 
in  the  sides  of  the  polygon.  In  their  analytical  form,  as  groups  of 
linear  transformations  of  a  single  variable,  the  groups  are  those  on 
which  the  theory  of  automorphic  functions  depends.  A  simibr 
construction  in  space,  the  polygons  bounded,  by  circular  arcs  being 
replaced  by  polyhedra  bounded  by  spherical  faces,  has  been  used  by 
F.  Klein  and  Fricke  to  give  a  geometrical  representation  for  groups 
which  are  improperly  discontinuous  when  represented  as  groups  of 
the  pbne.  . 

The  specbl  cbsses  of  discon  t  inuous  groups  t  hat  have  been  dealt  wit  h 
in  the  previous  paragraphs  arise  directly  from  geometrical 
considerations.  As  a  final  example  we  shall  refer  briefly    Onup  0/ 
to  a  cbss  of  groups  whose  origin  is  essentially  analytical.    «  "itmr 
Let  4IIUna- 

be  a  linear  differential  equation,  the  coefficients  in  which  are 
rational  functions  of  x,  and  let  ft,  yj  y.  be  a  linearly  inde- 
pendent set  of  integrals  of  the  equation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
finite  value  x,  of  x,  which  is  not  a  singularity  of  any  of  the  coefficient* 
in  the  equation,  these  integrals  are  ordinary  power-series  in  x-x,. 
If  the  analytical  continuations  of  y,.  yt, ....  v,  be  formed  for  any 
closed  path  starting  from  and  returning  to  x*.  the  final  values  arrived 
at  when  x«  is  again  reached  will  be  another  set  of  linearly  independent 
integrals.  When  the  closed  path  contain*  no  singubr  point  of  the 
coefficient*  of  the  differential  equation,  the  new  set  of  integrals  is 
identical  with  the  original  set.  If.  however,  the  closed  path  encloses 
one  or  more  singubr  points,  this  will  not  in  general  be  the  case. 

Let  y*i,  y'i  y*.  be  the  new  integrals  arrived  at.   Since  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  x,  every  integral  can  be  represented  linearly  in 
terms  of  jn,  y%  v.  ,  there  must  be  a  system  of  equations 

y'i~a,iy,-f-a,iVi+  .  .  .  +Oi.y„ 

/i-ajiyi+ajiyi+  .  .  .  +Ot»y.. 

y'.-a.ori+a^7i-r  ...  +o.»y., 
where  the  a's  are  constants,  expressing  the  new  integrals  in  terms  of 
the  original  ones.  To  each  closed  path  described  by  x„  there  therefore 
corresponds  a  definite  linear  substitution  performed  on  the  ?'*. 
Further,  if  Si  and  S>  are  the  substitutions  that  correspond  to  1 » o 
closed  paths  L,  and  Lj.  then  to  any  closed  path  which  can  be  con- 
tinuously deformed,  without  crossing  a  singubr  point,  into  Li 
followed  by  La.  there  correspond*  the  substitution  SiS,.  Let  U. 
Lt  U  be  arbitrarily  chosen  dosed  paths  starting  from  and  return- 
ing to  the  same  point,  and  each  of  them  enclosing  a  single  one  of  the 
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(r)  finite  lingular  points  of  the  equation.  Every  closed  path  in  the 
plane  can  be  formed  by  combinations  of  these  r  patht  taken  either 
in  the  positive  or  in  the  negative  direction.  Also  a  closed  path  which 
does  not  cut  itself,  and  encloses  all  the  r  singular  points  within  it,  is 
equivalent  to  a  path  enclosing  the  point  at  infinity  and  no  finite 
singular  point.  If  Si,  Sn  S,.  .  . .  ,  S,  are  the  linear  substitutions  that 
correspond  to  these  r  paths,  then  the  substitution  corresponding  to 
every  possible  path  can  be  obtained  by  combination  and  repetition 
of  these  r  substitutions,  and  they  therefore  generate  a  discontinuous 
group  each  of  whose  operations  corresponds  to  a  definite  closed  path. 
The  group  thus  arrived  at  is  called  the  group  of  the  equation.  For 
a  given  equation  it  is  unique  in  type.  In  fact,  the  only  effect  of 
starting  from  another  set  of  independent  integrals  is  to  transform 
every  operation  of  the  group  by  an  arbitrary  substitution,  while 
choosing  a  different  set  of  paths  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  new  set  of 
generating  operations.  The  great  importance  of  the  group  of  the 
equation  in  connexion  with  the  nature  of  its  integral*  cannot  here 
be  dealt  with,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  all  the  integrals  of 
the  equation  arc  algebraic  functions,  the  group  must  be  a  group  of 


finite  order,  since  the  set  of  quantities  yu  yt. 
take  a  finite  number  of  distinct  value*. 


I  only 


Groups  of  Finite  Order. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  groups  of  finite  order.  It  is  clear 
that  here  we  must  have  to  do  with  many  properties  which  have 
no  direct  analogues  in  the  theory  of  continuous  groups  or  in 
that  of  discontinuous  groups  in  general;  those  properties, 
namely,  which  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  number  of  distinct 
operations  in  the  group  is  finite. 

Let  Si,  Si.  S  S«  denote  the  operations  of  a  group  C  of  finite 

tableau 


N,  Si  being  the  identical  operation.    The  I 

S,.     S,.      S,  S». 

S,Si.  SjS.  SjSfc  ....  s,s». 
S|S|<  S)S>,    SjSi  S„S|, 

S|S»,  SiS«,  SjS»  

when  in  it  each  compound  symbol  S,S,  is  replaced  by  the  single 
symbol  S,  that  is  equivalent  to  it,  is  called  the  multiplication  table 
of  the  group.  It  indicates  directly  the  result  of  multiplying  together 
in  an  assigned  sequence  any  number  of  operations  of  the  group. 
In  each  line  (and  in  each  column)  of  the  tableau  every  operation  of 
the  group  occurs  just  once.  If  the  letters  in  the  tableau  are  regarded 
as  mere  symbols,  the  operation  of  replacing  each  symbol  in  the  first 
line  by  the  symbol  which  stands  under  it  in  the  jMh  line  is  a  permuta- 
tion performed  on  the  set  of  N  symbols.  Thus  to  the  N  lines  of  the 
tableau  there  corresponds  a  set  of  N  permutations  performed  on  the 
N  symbols,  which  includes  the  identical  permutation  that  leaves  each 
unchanged.  Moreover,  if  S,Sf  -S,,  then  the  result  of  carrying  out  in 
succession  the  permutations  which  correspond  to  the  *>th  and  ?th 
lines  gives  the  permutation  which  corresponds  to  the  rth  line. 
Hence  the  set  of  permutations  constitutes  a  group  which  is  simply 
isomorphic  with  the  given  group. 

Every  group  of  finite  order  N  can  therefore  be  represented  in 
concrete  form  as  a  transitive  group  of  permutations  on  N  symbols. 

The  order  of  any  subgroup  or  operation  of  G  is  necessarily  finite. 

If  Tit,  —Si).  Ti  T.  arc  the  operations  of  a  subgroup  H  of  G, 

and  if  Z  is  any  operation  of  G  which  is  not  contained  in  II, 

ProperOn  |he  K(  0f  operations  ZTi.  ZTt  ST..  or  ZH,  arc  all 

of  a  group  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  operations  of  H. 
*  hkb  If  the  sets  H  and  ZH  do  not  exhaust  the  operations  of  G, 
dtptadtm  antj  jf  j>  ;s  an  operation  not  belonging  to  them,  then  the 
'**  •r"*r'  operations  of  the  set  Z'H  arc  distinct  from  each  other  and 
from  those  of  II  and  ZH.  This  process  may  be  continued  till  the 
operations  of  G  are  exhausted.  The  order  n  of  H  must  therefore  be  a 
factor  of  the  order  N  of  G.  The  ratio  N/n  is  called  the  index  of  the 
subgroup  H.  By  taking  for  H  the  cyclical  subgroup  generated  by 
any  operation  S  of  G.  it  follows  that  the  order  of  S  must  be  a  factor  of 
the  order  of  G. 

Every  operation  S  is  permutablc  with  its  own  powers.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  subgroup  H  of  G  of  greatest  possible  order,  such 
that  every  operation  of  H  is  permutablc  with  S.  Every  operation  of 
II  transforms  S  into  itself,  and  every  operation  of  the  set  HZ  trans- 
forms S  into  the  same  operation.  Hence,  when  S  is  transformed  by 
every  operation  of  G,  just  N/n  distinct  operations  arise  if  n  is  the 
order  of  H.  These  operations,  and  no  others,  arc  conjugate  to  S 
within  G;  they  are  said  to  form  a  set  of  conjugate  operations. 
The  number  of  operations  in  every  conjugate  set  is  therefore  a  factor 
of  the  order  of  G.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  number 
of  subgroups  which  arc  conjugate  to  a  given  subgroup  is  a  factor  of 
the  order  of  G.  An  operation  which  is  permutablc  with  every  opera- 
tion of  the  group  is  called  a  telf-conjutate  operation.  The  totality 
of  the  self-conjugate  operations  of  a  group  forms  a  self-conjugate 
Abelian  subgroup,  each  of  whose  operations  is  permutablc  with  every 
operation  of  the  group. 

An  Abelian  group  contains  subgroups  whose  orders  are  any  given 
factors  of  the  order  of  the  group.   In  fact,  since  every  subgroup  H 


of  an  Abelian  group  G  and  the  corresponding  factor  groups  G  H  arc 
Abelian,  this  result  follows  immediately  by  an  induction  from  the 
case  in  which  the  order  contains  n  prime  factors  to  that  in  which  it 
contains  n  + 1.  For  a  group  which  is  not  Abelian  no  general  _ 
law  can  be  stated  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  5J2 
subgroup  whose  order  is  an  arbitrarily  assigned  factor  **■ 
of  the  order  of  the  group.  In  this  connexion  the  most  important 
general  result,  which  is  independent  of  any  supposition  as  to  the 
order  of  the  group,  is  known  as  Sylow's  theorem,  which  states  that  if 
p*  is  the  highest  power  of  a  prime  p  which  divides  the  order  of  a 
group  G,  then  G  contains  a  single  conjugate  set  of  subgroups  of 
order  p+,  the  number  in  the  set  being  of  the  form  l  +kp.  Sylow's 
theorem  may  be  extended  to  show  that  if  p*'  is  a  factor  of  the  order 
of  a  group,  the  number  of  subgroups  of  order  p*'  is  of  the  form  I  t-tf 
If.  however.  P**  is  not  the  highest  power  of  p  which  divides  the  order, 
these  groups  do  not  in  general  form  a  single  conjugate  set. 

The  importance  of  Sylow's  theorem  in  discussing  the  structure  of 
a  group  of  given  order  need  hardly  be  insisted  on.  Thus,  as  a  very 
simple  instance,  a  group  whose  order  is  the  product  f  f,  of  two 
primes  (pt  <pt)  must  have  a  self -conjugate  subgroup  of  order  p».  since 
the  order  of  the  group  contains  no  factor,  other  than  unity,  of  the 
form  1  -rkfH.  The  same  again  is  true  for  a  group  of  order  jVfc. 
unless  p,  -  J,  and  pi -3. 

There  is  one  other  numerical  property  of  a  group  connected  with 
its  order  which  is  quite  general.  If  N  is  the  order  of  G,  and  n  a 
factor  of  N,  the  number  of  operations  of  G,  whose  orders  arc  equal  to 
or  are  factors  of  n,  is  a  multiple  of  n. 

As  already  defined,  a  composite  group  is  a  group  which  contains 
one  or  more  self-conjugate  subgroups,  whose  orders  are  greater  tlua 
unity.  If  H  is  a  self -conjugate  subgroup  of  G.  the  factor- 
group  G/H  may  be  either  simple  or  composite.   In  the 
former  case  G  can  contain  no  self-conjugate  subgroup  K. 
which  itself  contains  II:  for  if  it  did  K/H  would  be  a  self- 
conjugate  subgroup  of  G/H.  When  G/H  is  simple,  H  is  said  to  be  a 
maximum  self -conjugate  subgroup  of  G.    Suppose  now  that  G 

being  a  given  composite  group.  G,  Gi.  Gi  Gn,  I  is  a  series  of 

subgroups  of  G.  such  that  each  is  a  maximum  self -con  jugate  sub- 
group of  the  preceding :  the  last  term  of  the  series  consisting  of  the 
identical  operation  only.  Such  a  series  is  called  a  compoiiJum-iena 
of  G.  In  general  it  is  not  unique,  since  a  group  may  have  two  or 
more  maximum  self-conjugate  subgroups.  A  composition-series  of 
a  group,  however  it  may  be  chosen,  has  the  property  that  the  number 
of  terms  of  which  it  consists  is  alwavs  the  same,  while  the  factor- 
groups  G/Gi,  G1/G1  Cm  differ  only  in  the  sequence  in  which 

they  occur.  It  should  be  noticed  that  though  a  group  defines  uniquely 
the  set  of  factor-groups  that  occur  in  its  composition-series,  the  set 
of  factor-groups  do  not  conversely  in  general  define  a  single  type  of 
group.  \\  hen  the  orders  of  all  the  factor-groups  are  primes  the  group 
is  said  to  be  soluble. 

If  the  series  of  subgroups  G,  H.  K  L,  t  is  chosen  so  that  each 

is  the  greatest  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G  contained  in  the  previous 
one,  the  scries  is  called  a  chief  composition-series  of  G.  All  such 
scries  derived  from  a  given  group  may  be  shown  to  consist  of  the  same 
number  of  terms,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  same  set  of  factor-groups, 
except  as  regards  sequence.  The  factor-groups  of  such  a  series  will 
not.  however,  necessarily  be  simple  groups.  From  any  chief  com- 
Mk ion-scries  a  composition-series  may  be  formed  by  interpolating 
ictwccn  any  two  terms  H  and  K  of  the  series  for  which  H,'K  is  not 
a  simple  group,  a  number  of  terms  h,.  ki, . . .,  k,;  and  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  factor-groups  H/«i,  «,  n.. . . .,  h.  K  are  all  simply 
isomorphic  with  each  other. 


A  group  may  be  represented  as  isomorphic  with  itself  by  trans- 
forming all  its  operations  by  any  one  of  them.  In  fact,  if  -  St, 
then  S"lS,S . S'^S  - S"*S&  An  isomorphism  of  the 
group  with  itself,  established  in  this  way.  is  called  an  T""^ , 
inner  isomorphism.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  operation 
carried  out  on  the  symbols  of  the  operations,  being  indeed 
a  permutation  performed  on  these  symbols.  The  totality 
of  these  operations  clearly  constitutes  a  group  isomorphic  with  the 
given  group,  and  this  group  is  called  the  group  of  inner  isomorphisms. 
A  group  is  simply  or  multiply  isomorphic  with  its  group  of  ianer 
isomorphisms  according  as  it  does  not  or  does  contain  sclf-coajucatt 
operations  other  than  identity.  It  may  be  possible  to  cstabiui]  a 
correspondence  between  the  operations  of  a  group  other  than  those 
given  by  the  inner  isomorphisms,  such  that  if  S'  is  the  operation 
corresponding  to  S.  then  S',S't  —  S',  is  a  consequence  of  S^«N. 
The  substitution  on  the  symbols  of  the  operations  of  a  group  resultant 
from  such  a  correspondence  is  called  an  outer  isomorphism.  The 
totality  of  the  isomorphisms  of  both  kinds  constitutes  the  group  of 
isomorphisms  of  the  given  group,  and  within  this  the  group  of  inarf 
isomorphisms  is  a  self-conjugate  subgroup.  Every  set  of  conjugate 
operations  of  a  group  is  necessarily  transformed  into  itself  by  a' 
inner  isomorphism,  but  two  or  more  sets  may  be  interchanged  by  an 
outer  isomorphism. 

A  subgroup  of  a  group  G.  which  is  transformed  into  itself  by  everv 
isomorphism  of  G,  is  called  a  ckaratierulu  subgroup.    A  series  of 

groups  G,  Gi.  Gj  I ,  such  that  each  is  a  maximum  characteristic 

subgroup  of  G  contained  in  the  preceding,  may  be  shown  to  hist  the 
same  invariant  properties  as  the  subgroups  of  a  composition  srrst* 
A  group  which  has  no  characteristic  subgroup  must  bccitherasunpJt 
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group  or  the  direct  product  of  a  number  of  simply  isomorphic 
wm  pie  (roups. 

It  has  been  seen  that  every  group  of  finite  order  can  be  represented 
as  a  group  of  permutations  performed  on  a  set  of  symbols  whose 
number  is  equal  to  the  order  of  the  group.  In  general  such 
a  representation  is  possible  with  a  smaller  number  of 
symbols.  Let  H  be  a  subgroup  of  G.  and  let  the  operations 
*nH'**-      of  G  be  divided,  in  respect  of  If,  into  the  sets  H.  S»H. 

Sift  S»H.    If  S  is  any  operation  of  G,  the  sets  5H,  SStH. 

SSjH  i>$»  H  differ  from  the  previous  sets  only  in  the  sequence 

in  which  they  occur.  In  fact,  if  Sb,  belong  to  the  set  S.H,  then  since 
H  is  a  group,  the  set  SS,H  is  identical  with  the  set  S,H.  Hence,  to 
-pcration  S  of  the  group  will  correspond  a  permutation  per- 
on  the  symbols  of  the  m  sets,  and  to  the  product  of  two 
ations  corresponds  the  product  of  the  two  analogous  permuta- 
k.  The  set  of  permutations,  therefore,  forms  a  group  isomorphic 
with  the  given  group.  Moreover,  the  isomorphism  is  simple  unless 
for  one  or  more  operations,  other  than  identity,  the  sets  all  remain 
unaltered.  This  can  only  be  the  case  for  S,  when  every  operation 
conjugate  to  S  belongs  to  H.  In  this  case  H  would  contain  a  tctf- 
conjugate  subgroup,  and  the  isomorphism  is  multiple. 

The  fact  that  every  group  of  finite  order  can  be  represented, 
generally  in  several  ways,  as  a  group  of  permutations,  gives  special 
importance  to  such  groups.  The  number  of  symbols  involved  in  such 
a  representation  is  called  the  degree  of  the  group.  In  accordance  with 
the  general  definitions  already  given,  a  permutation-group  is  called 
transitive  or  intransitive  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  contain 
permutations  changing  any  one  of  the  symbols  into  any  other.  It  is 
called  imprimitive  or  primitive  according  as  the  symbols  can  or 
cannot  be  arranged  in  sets,  such  that  every  permutation  of  the  group 
changes  the  symbols  of  any  one  set  either  among  themselves  or  into 
the  symbols  of  another  set.  When  a  group  is  imprimitive  the 
number  of  symbols  in  each  set  must  clearly  be  the  same. 

The  total  number  of  permutations  that  can  be  performed  on  n 
symbols  is  ft  !,  and  these  necessarily  constitute  a  group.  It  is  known 
the  symmetric  group  of  degree  n .  the  only  rational  functions  of  the 
symbols  which  are  unaltered  by  all  possible  permutations  being  the 
symmetric  functions.  When  any  permutation  is  carried  out  on  the 
product  of  the  n(n-l)/j,  differences  of  the  n  symbols,  it  must  cither 
remain  unaltered  or  its  sign  must  be  changed.  Those  permutations 
which  leave  the  product  unaltered  constitute  a  g^oupof  order  *  Va. 
which  is  called  the  alternating  group  of  degree  n ;  it  is  a  self-conjugate 
subgroup  of  the  symmetric  group.  Except  when  n  =  4  the  alternat- 
ing group  is  a  simple  group.  A  group  of  degree  n,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  alternating  group,  must  necessarily  havea  self-conjugate 
subgroup  of  index  3,  consisting  of  those  of  its  permutations  which 
belung  to  the  alternating  group. 

Among  the  various  concrete  forms  in  which  a  group  of  finite  order 
can  be  presented  the  most  important  is  that  of  a  group  of  linear 
substitutions.  Such  groups  have  already  been  referred 
to  in  connexion  with  discontinuous  groups.  Here  the 
number  of  distinct  substitutions  is  necessarily  finite;  and 
to  each  operation  S  of  a  group  G  of  finite  order  there  will 
- 1  a  linear  substitution  J,  vu. 


*.=  ^_,*.<Xi(».J-I.*  "•). 


on  a  set  of  m  variables,  such  that  if  ST  -  U,  then  st  -  u.  The  linear 
substitutions  s.t.m,...  then  constitute  a  group  g  with  which  G  is 
isomorphic;  and  whether  the  isomorphism  is  simple  or  multiple  g  is 
said  to  give  a  "  representation  "  of  O  as  a  group  of  linear  substitu- 
tions. If  all  the  substitutions  of  g  are  transformed  by  the  s.Ttne 
substitution  on  the  m  variables,  the  (in  general)  new  group  of  linear 
substitutions  so  constituted  is  said  to  be  "  equivalent  "  with  r  as  a 
representation  of  G;  and  two  representations  are  called  '  non- 
equivalent,"  or  "  distinct,"  when  one  is  not  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  the  other. 

A  group  of  linear  substitutions  on  m  variables  is  said  to  be  "  re- 
ducible "  when  it  is  possible  to  choose  m'  (<m)  linear  functions  of 
the  variables  which  are  transformed  among  themselves  by  every 
substitution  of  the  group.  When  this  cannot  be  done  the  group  is 
called  "  irreducible.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  group  of  linear  substi- 
tutions, of  finite  order,  is  always  cither  irreducible,  or  such  that  the 
variables,  when  suitably  chosen,  may  be  divided  into  sets,  each  set 
being  irreducibly  transformed  among  themselves.  This  being  so,  it 
is  clear  that  when  the  irreducible  representations  of  a  group  of  finite 
order  arc  known,  all  representations  may  be  built  up. 

It  has  been  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  that  every  group 
of  finite  order  N  can  be  presented  as  a  group  of  permutations  (i.e. 
linear  substitutions  in  a  limited  srn>e)  on  N  symbols.  This  group  is 
obviously  reducible;  in  fart,  the  sum  of  the  symbols  remain  un- 
altered by  every  substitution  of  the  group.  The  fundamental 
theorem  in  connexion  with  the  representations,  as  an  irreducible 
group  of  linear  substitutions,  of  a  group  of  finite  order  N  is  the 

If  r  is  the  number  of  different  set*  of  conjugate  operation*  in  the 
group,  then,  when  the  group  of  N  permutations  is  completely 
reduced. 

(i.)  just  r  distinct  irreducible  representations  occur: 


the  distinct 
identical " 
If 


(ii.)  each  of  the«e  occurs  a  number  of  times  equal  to  the  number 
of  symbols  on  which  it  operates: 

(iii.)  these  irreducible  representations  exhaust  all 
irreducible  representations  of  the  group. 

Among  these  representations  what  is  called  the 
representation  necessarily  occurs,  i.e.  that  in  which 
of  the  group  corresponds  to  leaving  a  single  symbol 
these  representations  are  denoted  by  IY  Tt  IV,  then  any  re- 
presentation of  the  group  as  a  group  of  linear  substitutions,  or  in 
particular  as  a  group  of  permutations,  may  be  uniquely  represented 
by  a  symbol  Za,r,.  in  the  sense  that  the  representation  when  com- 
pletely reduced  will  contain  the  representation  l\  just  a,  times  for 
each  suffix  A 

A  representation  of  a  group  of  finite  order  as  an  irreducible  group 

x'.-Zj.jXjd'.j-i.i  m).  itUa. 

is  the  linear  substitution  which,  in  a  given  irreducible  repre- 
tation  of  a  group  of  finite  order  G,  corresponds  to  the  operation 

ill- X  J|t  ...  Sim 
hi       Ja-X  J*. 


*-t       **m       •  •■  J— -X 

is  invariant  for  all  equivalent  representations,  when  written  at  a 
polynomial  in  X.  Moreover,  it  has  the  same  value  for  S  and  S',  if 
these  are  two  conjugate  operations  in  G.  Of  the  various  invariants 
that  thus  arise  the  most  important  is  Ju+i«+  . . .  which  is 

called  the  "  characteristic  "  of  S.  If  S  is  an  operation  of  order  p,  its 
characteristic  is  the  sum  of  m  pih  roots  of  unity;  and  in  particular,  if 
S  is  the  identical  operation  its  characteristic  is  m.  If  r  is  the  number 
of  sets  of  conjugate  operations  in  G,  there  is,  for  each  representation 
of  G  as  an  irreducible  group,  a  set  of  r  characteristics :  Xi,  X». .  • .  X.. 
one  corresponding  to  each  conjugate  set ;  ao  that  for  the  r  irreducible 
representations  just  r  such  sets  of  characteristics  arise.  These  are 

distinct,  in  the  sense  thatif  +1.  *»  are  the  characteristics  for 

a  distinct  representation  from  the  above,  then  X«  and  *»  are  not 
equal  (or  all  values  of  the  suffix  L  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  r 
characteristics  for  a  given  representation  are  all  real.  If  this  is  so 
the  representation  is  said  to  be  self-inverse.  In  the  contrary  case 
there  is  always  another  representation,  called  the  "  inverse  "  repre- 
sentation, for  which  each  characteristic  is  the  conjugate  imaginary 
of  the  corresponding  one  in  the  original  representation.  The 
characteristics  are  subject  to  certain  remarkable  relations.  If  k, 
denotes  the  number  of  operations  in  the  pih  conjugate  set.  while 
X;  and  A  J,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  pth  conjugate  set  in  T.  and 
r„  then 

^^*,XiXi-<>or». 

according  to  r,  and  T,  are  not  or  arc  inverse  representations,  n  being 

the  order  of  G. 


A^.iin 


V 


J-m/i-l 


X#;-Oor  n/k, 


according  as  the  pth  and  c/th  conjugate  sets  are  not  or  are  inverse; 
the  fth  set  being  called  the  inverse  of  the  pth  il  it  consists  of  the 
inverses  of  the  operations  constituting  the  p\  h. 

Another  form  in  which  every  group  of  finite  order  can  be  repre- 
sented is  that  known  as  a  linear  homogeneous  group.  If 
in  the  equations 

s/e-fcs*  |«nM-  ...  +<!—*-.  (r-t.  a  m), 

which  define  a  linear  homogeneous  substitution,  the  co-  *^ 
efficients  arc  integers,  and  if  the  equations  are  replaced  trw'i>t- 
by  congruences  to  a  finite  modulus  n,  the  system  of  congruence* 
will  give  a  definite  operation,  provided  that  the  determinant  of 
the  coefficients  is  relatively  prime  to  it.  The  product  of  two  such 
operations  is  another  operation  of  the  same  kind:  and  the  total 
number  of  distinct  operations  is  finite,  since  there  is  only  a 
limited  number  of  choices  for  the  coefficient*  The  totality  of  these 
operations,  therefore,  constitutes  a  group  of  finite  order;  and  such  a 
group  is  known  as  a  linear  komegeneoui  group.  If  n  is  a  prime  the 
order  of  the  group  is 

(«"-!)  (n--ll)  ...(«"-»— '). 

The  totality  of.the  operations  of  the  linear  homogeneous  group  for 
which  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  1-  congruent  to  unity  forms 
a  subgroup.  Other  subgroups  arise  by  considering  those  operations 
which  leave  a  function  of  the  variables  unchanged  (mod.  «).  All 
such  subgroups  are  known  as  linear  homogeneous  groups. 

When  the  ratios  only  of  the  variables  are  considered,  there  arises  a 
linear  fractional  | 
geneous  f 


ratttonal  group,  with  which  the  corresponding  linear  homo- 
i  group  is  isomorphic.  Thus,  if  p  is  a  prime  the  totality  of  the 


•fT^J-  ad-fcr +o.  (mod.  p) 
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or  various 
yet  exhaustively 


Uont. 


constitutes  a  group  of  order  bty  —  i).   This  class  of  group*  f< 
values  of  p  is  almost  the  only  one  which  has  been  as  yet  exit 
analysed.    For  all  values  of  p  except  3  it 
conjugate  subgroup  of  index  2. 

A  great  extension  of  the  theory  of  linear  homogeneous  groups  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  by  considering  systems  of  congruences  of 
the  form 

X/,=ar,Xi+CrtXJ+  ...  -hwwf.r-l,  3  «), 

in  which  the  coefficients  a.,  are  integral  functions  with  real  integral 
coefficients  of  a  root  of  an  irreducible  congruence  to  a  prime  modulus. 
Such  a  system  of  congruences  is  obviously  limited  in  numbers  and 
defines  a  group  which  contains  as  a  subgroup  the  group  defined  by 
the  same  congruences  with  ordinary  integral  coefficients. 

The  chief  application  of  the  theory  of  groups  of  finite  order  is  to 
the  theory  of  algebraic  equations.  The  analogy  of  equations  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  degrees  would  give  rise  to  the* 
expectation  that  a  root  of  an  equation  of  any  finite  degree 
could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  coefficient*  by  a  finite 
number  of  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots;  in  other  word*,  that  the 
equation  could  be  solved  by  radicals.  This,  however,  as  proved  by 
AIh.1  and  Galois,  is  not  the  ca.se :  an  equation  of  a  higher  degree  than 
the  fourth  in  general  defines  an  algebraic  irrationality  which  cannot 
be  expressed  by  means  of  radicals,  and  the  case*  in  which  such  an 
equation  can  be  solved  by  radicals  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 
The  theory  of  groups  gives  the  means  of  determining  whether  an 
equation  comes  under  this  exceptional  case,  and  of  solving  the 
equation  when  it  doe*.  When  it  doe*  not,  the  theory  provides  the 
means  of  reducing  the  problem  presented  by  the  equation  to  a 
normal  form.  From  this  point  of  view  the  theory  of  equations  of  the 
fifth  degree  has  been  exhaustively  treated,  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  certain  equations  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  hast 
actually  been  reduced  to  normal  form. 

Galois  (*ee  Equation)  showed  that,  corresponding  to  every  ir- 
reduciblc  equation  of  the  nth  degree,  there  exists  a  transitive  sub- 
stitution-group of  degree  n,  such  that  every  function  of  the  roots, 
the  numerical  value  of  which  is  unaltered  by  all  the  substitutions  of 
the  group  can  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of  the  coefficients, 
while  conversely  every  function  of  the  roots  which  is  expressible 
rationally  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  i*  unaltered  by  the  substitutions 
o(  the  group.  This  group  is  called  the  group  of  the  equation.  In 
general,  if  the  equation  u  given  arbitrarily,  the  group  will  be  the 
symmetric  group.  The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  the 
equation  may  be  soluble  by  radicals  is  that  its  group  should  be  a 
soluble  group.  When  the  coefficients  in  an  equation  are  rational 
integer*,  the  determination  of  its  group  may  be  made  by  a  finite 
number  of  processes  each  of  which  involvesonly  rational  arithmetical 
operation*.  These  processes  consist  in  forming  resolvents  of  the 
equation  corresponding  to  each  distinct  type  of  subgroup  of  the 
symmetric  group  whose  degree  is  that  of  the  equation.  Each  of  the 
resolvents  so  formed  is  then  examined  to  find  whether  it  has  rational 
roots.  The  group  corresponding  to  any  resolvent  which  ha*  a  rational 
root  contains  the  group  o(  the  equation:  and  the  least  of  the  group* 
so  found  is  the  group  of  the  equation.  Thus,  for  an  equation  of  the 
fifth  degree  the  various  transitive  subgroups  of  the  symmetric  group 
of  degree  five  have  to  be  considered.  These  arc  (i.)  the  alternating 
group;  (ii.)  a  soluble  group  of  order  20;  (m  l  a  group  of  order  to, 
sell-conjugate  in  the  preceding;  (iv.)  a  cyclical  group  of  order  5, 
self-conjugate  in  both  the  preceding.  If  jr«,  x,.  r,.  xj,  x«  are  the  roots 
of  the  equation,  the  corresponding  resolvent*  may  be  taken  to  be 
those  which  have  for  roots  (i.)  the  square  root  of  the  discriminant; 
(ii.)  the  function  (xtx,+x,x,+x,x,+xix,+xtxt)(x*xJ+x,xt+xixl  + 
x,x,+x,x,>):  (iii.)  the  function  XoXi  +XiXi+x,xl-t-Xit,-f-x,Xo;  and 
(iv.)  the  (unction  x«'xi  -t-ii'Xj-f-Xj'Xj+Xi'x.-f  x<!x».  Since  the  group* 
for  which  (iii.)  and  (iv.)  are  invariant  arc  contained  in  that  for 
which  (ii  )  is  invariant,  and  since  these  are  the  only  soluble  groups 
of  the  set,  the  equation  will  be  soluble  by  radical*  only  when  t hi 
function  (ii.)  can  be  1 


If 


rationally  in  terms  of  the 


(X,!,  +X,X,  + X,X,+X»X.  +X<X,)  (xrf,  +X,X,  +X.XI  +x,x,  +Xrf.) 

is  known,  then  clearly  XoX,+x,x,+x,x,+Xyr,+XtXt  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  solution  ol  a  quadratic  equation.  Morcovrr,  the 
sum  and  product  (x1)+eX|-f-r*xl-r-«1x)-T-«,x«)»  and  {x,+t,x,+t'x,+ 
t:Xi+*Xi)'  can  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of  x.i|-r-Xiri-f-XiXi-f- 
x»x,-f-x»x».  1,  and  the  symmetric  functions;  <  being  a  fifth  root  of 
unity.  Hence  (xo-ftXi-r-e'xj-f-j'xj+f'xi)' can  be  determined  by  the 
solution  ol  a  quadratic  equation.  The  roots  of  the  original  equation 
arc  then  finally  determined  by  the  extraction  of  a  fifih  root.  The 
problem  ol  reducing  an  equation  of  the  filth  degree,  when  not 
soluble  by  radical*,  to  a  normal  form,  forms  the  subject  ol  Klein's 
Vorlesuneen  uber  das  Ikoiarder.  Another  application  of  groups  of 
finite  order  is  to  the  theory  of  linear  differential  equations  whose 
integrals  are  algebraic  functions.  It  has  been  already  seen,  in  the 
discussion  of  discontinuous  groups  in  general,  that  the  group*  of  such 
equations  must  be  groups  of  finite  order.  To  every  group  of  finite 
order  which  can  be  represented  a*  an  irreducible  group  of  linear 
substitutions  on  n  variables  will  correspond  a  class  ol  irreducible 
linear  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order  whose  i  nlegrals  arc 
algebraic.    Thecomplctc  determination  of  the  class  of  linear  differ- 


ential cquationsof  the  second  order  with  all  their  integrals  algebraic, 
whose  group  has  the  greatest  possible  order,  viz.  120,  has  been 
carried  out  by  Klein. 
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(Leipzig,  vol.  i.,  1898,  1899).  (W.  Buj 

GROUSE,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,1  now  used  generally  by 
ornithologists  to  include  all  the  "  rough-footed  "  Gallinaceous 
birds,  but  in  common  speech  applied  almost  exclusively,  when 
used  alone,  to  the  Tttr<xo  scoHuus  of  Linnaeus,  tbc  Latvpus 
sc  otic  us  of  modern  systcmalists — more  particularly  called  is 
English  the  red  grouse,  but  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
almost  invariably  spoken  of  as  the  Moor-fowl  or  Moor-game. 
The  effect  which  this  species  is  supposed  to  have  had  on  the 
British  legislature,  and  therefore  on  history,  is  well  known,  for 
it  was  the  common  belief  that  parliament  always  rose  when  the 
season  for  gTouse-shooting  began  (August  tuh);  while  according 
to  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  (ed.  Jonacus,  p.  356";  ed.  Anderson, 
p.  168)  events  of  some  importance  in  the  annals  of  North  BritaiB 
followed  from  its  pursuit  in  Caithness  in  the  year  1157. 

The  red  grouse  is  found  on  moors  from  Monmouthshire  and 
Derbyshire  northward  to  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  inhabits  similar  situations  throughout  Wales  and 
Ireland,  but  it  docs  not  naturally  occur  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  British  Islands,'  and  is  the  only  species  among  birds  peculiar 
to  them.  The  word"  species  "may  in  this  case  be  used  advisedly 
(since  the  red  grouse  invariably  "  breeds  true,"  it  admits  of  U 
easy  diagnosis,  and  it  has  a  definite  geographical  range);  but 
scarcely  any  zoologist  can  doubt  of  its  common  origin  with  the 
willow-grouse,  Lagopus  albus  (L.  subalpinus  or  L.  tsticeti  of  some 
authors),  that  inhabits  a  subarctic  zone  from  Norway  across  the 

'It  seems  first  to  occur  (0.  Salusbury  Brereton.  ArchaeoUpi. 
iii.  157)  as  "  grows  "  in  an  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  the  royal 
household  dated  "  apud  Eltham,  mens.  Jan.  32  Hen.  VI 1 1.."  if 
1531,  and  considering  the  locality  must  refer  to  black  game.  It  >> 
found  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  I  Jac.  I. 'cap.  27,  J  2,  ij.  1603.  and, 
a*  reprinted  in  the  Statutes  at  Loree,  stands  as  now  commonly  spelt, 
but  by  many  writers  or  printers  the  final  e  was  omitted  in  the  171s 
and  18th  centuries.  In  161 1  Cot  grave  had  "  Poule  gricschc.  A 
Moore-hennc;  the  benne  of  the  Grice  (in  ed.  1673  "Criece'l  or 
Mooregame "  (Dietionarie  of  the  French  and  Ent'.isk  Tonrtet, 
i  n.  Poule).  The  most  likely  derivation  seems  to  be  from  the  old 
French  word  rriesche,  ereoche  or  griais  (meaning  speckled,  tod 
cognate  with  grtseus,  grisly  or  grey),  which  wa»  applied  to  some  kind 
of  partridge,  or  according  to  Brunetto  Latini  (7Wf,  p.  Ill)  to  a 
quail.  "  porce  que  elc  fu  premiers  trover  en  Grecc."  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  repudiates  the  possibility  of  "  grouse  "  being  a  spnriosJi 
singular  of  an  alleged  plural  "  grice,"  and,  with  regard  to  the  resv 
bility  of  "  grows  being  a  plural  of  "  grow,"  refers  to  Giraldu 
Cambrcnsi*  (c.  >2to),  Topogr.  Mb.  opera  (Rolls)  v.  47:  "  gaUin*' 
cam  pest  res,  quas  vulgariter  erutas  vacant." 

'It  was  successfully,  though  with  much  trouble,  introduced  by 
Mr  Oscar  Dickson  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Gottcnburg  in  f 
(S:<emka  Jagarforbundets  A  w  Tidskrift.  1808.  p.  64  el  alM). 
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continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  North  America  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Newfoundland.  The  red  grouse  indeed 
is  rarely  or  never  found  away  from  the  heather  on  which  chiefly 
it  subsists;  while  the  willow-grouse  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
World  seems  to  prefer  the  shrubby  growth  of  berry-bearing 
plants  (Vaccinium  and  others)  that,  often  thickly  interspersed 
with  willows  and  birches,  clothes  the  higher  levels  or  the  lower 
mountain-slopes,  and  it  flourishes  in  the  New  World  where 
heather  scarcely  exists,  and  a  "  heath  "  in  its  strict  sense  is 
unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  willow-grouse  always  becomes 
white  in  winter,  which  the  red  grouse  never  does;  but  in  summer 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  two  species, 
the  cock  willow-grouse  having  his  head,  neck  and  breast  of  nearly 
the  same  rich  chestnut-brown  as  his  British  representative,  and, 
though  his  back  be  lighter  in  colour,  as  is  also  the  whole  plumage 
of  his  mate,  than  is  found  in  the  red  grouse,  in  other  respects  the 
two  species  arc  precisely  alike.  No  distinction  can  be  discovered 


Red 


in  their  voice,  their  eggs,  their  build,  nor  in  their  anatomical 
details,  so  far  as  these  have  been  investigated  and  compared.1 
Moreover,  the  red  grouse,  restricted  as  is  its  range,  varies  in 
colour  not  inconsiderably  according  to  locality. 

Though  the  red  grouse  does  not,  alter  the  manner  of  other 
members  of  the  genus  Lagopus,  become  while  in  winter,  Scotland 
possesses  a  species  of  the  genus  which  docs.  This  is  the  ptar- 
migan, L.  muiui  or  L.  alpintts,  which  differs  far  more  in  structure, 
station  and  habits  from  the  red  grouse  than  that  does  from  the 
willow-grouse,  and  in  Scotland  is  far  less  abundant,  haunting 

*  A  very  interesting  subject  for  discussion  would  be  whether 
[jigoput  uotutti  or  L.  albui  has  varied  most  from  the  common  Mock 
of  both.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  the  only  spec  ic»  of 
the  genus  which  docs  not  assume  white  clothing  in  winter,  an 
evolutionist  might  at  first  deem  the  variation  greatest  in  III  Case; 
but  then  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  specie*  of  Lagoput 
which  turn  white  differ  in  that  respect  from  all  other  group*  of  the 
family  Teiraonidae.  Furthermore  every  species  of  Lagopus  (even 
L.  Uucurus,  the  whitest  of  all)  has  its  first  set  of  remigft  coloured 
brown.  These  are  dropped  when  the  bird  is  about  half-grown,  and 
in  all  the  species  but  L.  uoluus  white  rtmigts  arc  then  produced. 
If  therefore  the  successive  phases  auumctl  by  any  animal  in  the 
course  of  its  progress  to  maturity  indicate  the  phases  through  which 
the  species  hat  passed,  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  all  the 
species  of  Lagoput  wore  a  brown  livery  even  when  adult,  and  the 
white  dress  donned  in  winter  has  been  imposed  upon  the  wearers 
by  causes  that  can  be  easily  suggested.  The  white  plumage  of  the 
birds  of  this  group  protects  them  from  danger  during  the  snows  of 
a  protracted  winter.  But  the  red  grouse,  instead  of  per|)ctuating 
directly  the  more  ancient  properties  of  an  original  Lagoput  that 
underwent  no  great  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  may  derive  its 
ancestry  from  the  widely-ranging  willow-grouse,  which  in  an  epoch 
comparatively  recent  (in  the  geological  sense)  may  have  stocked 
Britain,  and  left  descendants  that,  under  conditions  in  which  the 
assumption  of  a  white  garb  would  be  almost  fatal  to  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  have  reverted  (though  doubtless  with  some  modifica- 
tions) to  a  comparative  immutability  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  primal  Lagofmi. 


only  the  highest  and  most  barren  mountains.  It  is  said  to  have 
formerly  inhabited  both  Wales  and  England,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  appearance  in  Ireland.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  found  most  numerously  in  Norway,  but  at  an 
elevation  far  above  the  growth  of  trees,  and  it  occurs  on  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps.    It  also  inhabits  northern  Russia. 


In  North  America,  Greenland  and  Iceland  it  is  represented  by  a 
very  neatly  allied  form— so  much  so  indeed  that  it  is  only  at 
certain  seasons  that  the  slight  difference  between  them  can  be 
detected.  This  form  is  the  L.  ruptstris  of  authors,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  found  also  in  Siberia  (/Mr,  1879,  p.  148).  Spits- 
bergen is  inhabited  by  a  large  form  which  has  received  recogni- 


tion as  L.  kemiUueurut,  and  the  northern  end  of  the  chain  oi 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  tenanted  by  a  very  distinct  species,  the 
smallest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  L.  Utuurui, 
which  has  all  the  feathers  of  the  tail  white. 

The  bird,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  grouse  in  all  strictness 
belongs  is  probably  the  Tetrao  Mrix  of  Linnaeus — the  blackcock 
and  greyhen,  as  the  sexes  are  respectively  called.  It  is  distri- 
buted over  most  of  the  heath-country  of  England,  except  in 
East  Anglia,  where  attempts  to  introduce  it  have  been  only 
partially  successful.   It  also  occurs  in  North  Wales  and  very 
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generally  throughout  Scotland,  though  not  in  Orkney,  Shetland 
or  the  Outer  Hebrides,  nor  in  Ireland.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  has  a  very  wide  range,  and  it  extends  into  Siberia. 
In  Georgia  its  place  is  taken  by  a  distinct  species,  on  which  a 
Polish  naturalist  {Proc.  Zoct.  Society,  1875,  p.  267)  has  conferred 
the  name  of  f.  mlokosievicxi.  Both  these  birds  have  much  in 
common  with  their  larger  congener  the  capercaily  and  its  eastern 
representative. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Bonasa,  of  which  the  European 
B.  sytttstris  is  the  type,  does  not  inhabit  the  British  Islands. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  game-bird  that  comes  to  table. 
It  is  the  gdinolte  of  the  French,  the  Haitlhuhn  of  Germans, 
and  Hjerpe  of  Scandinavians.   Like  its  transatlantic  congener 

B.  umbdlus,  the  ruffed  grouse  or  birch-partridge  (of  which  there 
arc  two  other  local  forms,  B.  umbdloides  and  B.  sabinii),  it  is 
purely  a  forest-bird.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  species  of 
Canace,  of  which  two  forms  are  found  in  America,  C.  canadensis, 
the  spruce-partridge,  and  C.  Jranklini,  and  also  of  the  Siberian 

C.  falcipcnnis.  Nearly  allied  to  these  birds  is  the  group  known 
as  Dcndrag.} pus,  containing  three  large  and  fine  forms  D.  obscurus, 

D.  fuliginosus,and  D.  rickardsoni— all  peculiar  to  North  America. 
Then  there  are  Ccntroccrcus  urophasianus,  the  sage -cock  of  the 
plains  of  Columbia  and  California,  and  Pcdiocecles,  the  sharp- 
tailed  grouse,  with  its  two  forms,  P.  phasianellus  and  P.  colum- 
bianus,  while  finally  Cupidonia,  the  prairie-hen,  also  with  two 
local  forms,  C.  cupido  and  C.  pallidicincta,  is  a  bird  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America  possesses  considerable  economic  value, 
enormous  numbers  being  consumed  there,  and  also  exported 
to  Europe. 

The  various  sorts  of  grouse  arc  nearly  all  figured  in  Elliot's  Mono- 
graph of  the  Tetraoninae,  and  an  excellent  account  of  the  American 
species  is  given  in  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway's  North  American 
Birds  (iii.  414-465).   See  alto  Shouting.  (A.  N.) 

GROVE,  SIR  GEORGE  (1820-1900),  English  writer  on  music, 
was  born  at  Clapham  on  the  13th  of  August  1820.  He  was 
articled  to  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  factory 
near  Glasgow.  In  1841  and  1845  he  was  employed  in  the  West 
Indies,  erecting  lighthouses  in  Jamaica  and  Bermuda.  In  1849 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  1852  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  this  capacity  his  natural  love  of  music  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  found  a  splendid  opening,  and  he  threw 
all  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  task  of  promoting  the  best 
music  of  all  schools  in  connexion  with  the  weekly  and  daily 
concerts  at  Sydenham,  which  had  a  long  and  honourable  career 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  August  Manns. 
Without  Sir  George  Grove  that  eminent  conductor  would  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  doing  what  he  did  to  encourage  young  com- 
posers and  to  educate  the  British  public  in  music.  Grove's 
analyses  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  and  the  other  works 
presented  at  the  concerts,  set  the  pattern  of  what  such  things 
should  be;  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  these,  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  editor  of  MacmUlan's  Magasine  from  1868  to  1883,  that 
the  scheme  of  his  famous  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
published  from  1878  to  1889  (new  edition,  edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller 
Maitland,  1004-1007),  was  conceived  and  executed.  His  own 
articles  in  that  work  on  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert 
are  monuments  of  a  special  kind  of  learning,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  book  is  a  little  thrown  out  of  balance  owing  to  their  great 
length  is  hardly  to  be  regretted.  Long  before  this  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  had  promoted  the 
foundation  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  On  a  journey  to 
Vienna,  undertaken  in  the  company  of  his  lifelong  friend,  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  important  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
compositions  by  Schubert  was  made,  including  the  music  to 
Rosamunde.  When  the  Royal  College  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1882  he  was  appointed  its  first  director,  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  brought  the  new  institution  into  line  with  the 
most  useful  European  conscrvatoriums.  On  the  completion  of 
the  new  buildings  in  1894  he  resigned  the  directorship,  but 
retained  an  active  interest  in  the  institution  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  died  at  Sydenham  on  the  28th  of  May  toco. 

His  life,  a  most  interesting  one,  was  written  by  Mr  Charles  Graves. 


GROVE,  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERT  (1811-1806),  English  judge 
and  man  of  science,  was  born  on  the  1  ith  of  July  181 1  at  Swansea, 
South  Wales.  After  being  educated  by  private  tutors,  he  weal 
to  Brasenosc  College,  Oxford,  where  be  took  an  ordinary  degree 
in  1832.  Three  years  later  be  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  His  health,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  himself 
strenuously  to  practice,  and  he  occupied  his  leisure  with  scientific 
studies.  About  1839  he  constructed  the  platinum-zinc  voltaic 
cell  that  bears  his  name,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  these 
exhibited  the  electric  arc  light  in  the  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus.  The  result  was  that  in  1840  the  managers 
appointed  him  to  the  professorship  of  experimental  philosophy, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  His  researches  dealt  very 
largely  with  electro-chemistry  and  with  the  voltaic  ceil,  of  which 
he  invented  several  varieties.  One  of  these,  the  Grove  gas- 
battery,  which  is  of  special  interest  both  intrinsically  and  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  secondary  batteries  now  in  use  for  the 
"  storage  "  of  electricity,  was  based  on  his  observation  that  a 
current  is  produced  by  a  couple  of  platinum  plates  standing 
in  acidulated  water  and  immersed,  the  one  in  hydrogen,  the 
other  in  oxygen..  At  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Institution  he 
anticipated  the  electric  lighting  of  to-day  by  illuminating  the 
theatre  with  incandescent  electric  lamps,  the  filaments  being  of 
platinum  and  the  current  supplied  by  a  battery  of  bis  nitric  acid 
cells.  In  1846  he  published  his  famous  book  on  The  Condatio* 
of  Physical  Forces,  the  leading  ideas  of  which  he  bad  already 
put  forward  in  his  lectures:  its  fundamental  conception  was 
that  each  of  the  forces  of  nature — light,  heat,  electricity,  fa- — a 
definitely  and  cquivalently  convertible  into  any  other,  and  that 
where  experiment  does  not  give  the  full  equivalent,  it  is  because 
the  initial  force  has  been  dissipated,  not  lost,  by  conversion  into 
other  unrecognized  forces.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a  Royal 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  for  his  Bakerian  lecture  on 
"  Certain  phenomena  of  voltaic  ignition  and  the  decomposition 
of  water  into  its  constituent  gases."  In  1866  he  presided  over 
the  British  Association  at  its  Nottingham  meeting  and  delivered 
an  address  on  the  continuity  of  natural  phenomena.  But  while  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  scientific  research,  his  legal  work  was  not 
neglected,  and  his  practice  increased  so  greatly  that  in  1833  he 
became  a  Q.C.  One  of  the  best-known  cases  in  which  he  appeared 
as  an  advocate  was  that  of  William  Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner, 
whom  he  defended.  In  1871  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Collier,  and  remained  on  the 
bench  till  1S87.  He  died  in  London  on  the  1st  of  August  1896. 

A  selection  of  his  scientific  papers  is  given  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  published  in  1874. 

GROVE  (O.E.  graf,  cf.  O.E.  grttfa, brushwood,  later  "  greave 
the  word  does  not  appear  in  any  other  Teutonic  Language,  and 
the  New  English  Dictionary  finds  no  Indo-European  root  to 
which  it'  can  be  referred;  Skcat  considers  It  connected  with 
"  grave,"  to  cut,  and  finds  the  original  meaning  to  be  a  glade 
cut  through  a  wood),  a  small  group  or  cluster  of  trees,  growing 
naturally  and  forming  something  smaller  than  a  wood,  or  planted 
in  particular  shapes  or  for  particular  purposes,  in  a  park,  fa 
Groves  have  been  connected  with  religious  worship  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  in  many  parts  of  India  every  village  has  its 
sacred  group  of  trees.  For  the  connexion  of  religion  with  sacred 
groves  see  Tree- Worship. 

The  word  "  grove  "  was  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Authcrued 
Version  of  the  Bible  to  translate  two  Hebrew  words:  (1)  'hM,  i» 
in  Gen.  xxi.  33.  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  6;  this  is  rightly  given  in  the 
Revised  Version  as  "  tamarisk  ";  (2)  as  her  ah  in  many  pi*"" 
throughout  the  Old  Testament.  Here  the  translators  followed  the 
Scptuagint  4Ws  and  the  Vulgate  lucus.  The  'aihtrih  »»  * 
wooden  post  erected  at  the  Canaanitith  places  of  worship,  and  *•» 
by  the  altars  of  Yahwch.    It  may  have  represented  a  tree. 

GROZNYI.  a  fortress  and  town  of  Russia,  North  Caueasis. 
in  the  province  of  Terek,  on  the  Zunzha  river,  82  m.  by  rail  N  E- 
of  Vladikavkaz,  on  the  railway  to  Petrovsk.  There  are  naphtha 
wells  close  by.  The  fortifications  were  constructed  in  1S10. 
Pop.  (1897)  I5.S99. 

GRUB,  the  larva  of  an  insect,  a  caterpillar,  maggot.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  verb  "  to  grub,"  to  dig.  break  up  tbt 
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surface  of  the  ground,  and  clear  of  stumps,  roots,  weeds,  &c. 
According  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  "  grub  "  may  b« 
referred  to  an  ablaut  variant  of  the  Old  Teutonic  grab-,  to  dig, 
cf .  "  grave,"  Skeat  (Ely*.  Diet.  1898)  refers  it  rather  to  the  root 
seen  in  "  grope,"  "  grab,"  dec,  the  original  meaning  "  to  search 
for."  The  earliest  quotation  of  the  slang  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  food  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  is  dated  1650  from 
Ancient  Poems,  Ballads,  &c,  Percy  Society  Publications.  "  Grub- 
street,"  as  a  collective  terra  for  needy  hack-writers,  dates  from 
the  1 7th  century  and  is  due  to  the  name  of  a  street  near  Moorfields, 
London,  now  Milton  Street,  which  was  as  Johnson  says  "  much 
inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries  and  temporary 
poems." 

GRUBER,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  (1774-1851),  German  critic 
and  literary  historian,  was  born  at  Naumburg  on  the  Saale,  on 
the  aoth  of  November  1774.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
town  school  of  Naumburg  and  the  university  of  Leipzig,  after 
which  he  resided  successively  at  Gdttingcn,  Leipzig,  Jena  and 
Weimar,  occupying  himself  partly  in  teaching  and  partly  in 
various  literary  enterprises,  and  enjoying  in  Weimar  the  friend- 
ship of  Herder,  Wieland  and  Goethe.  In  181 1  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and  after  the  division 
he  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  Berlin  to  negotiate  the 
1  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg  with  that  of  Halle.  After 
1  was  effected  he  became  in  181  s  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Halle.  He  was  associated  with  Johann  Samuel  Ersch  in  the 
editorship  of  the  great  work  Allgemeine  Encyklopddie  dtr  Witsen- 
sckafUn  und  KUnsle;  and  after  the  death  of  Ersch  he  continued 
the  first  section  from  voL  xviii.  to  vol.  liv.  He  also  succeeded 
Ersch  in  the  editorship  of  the  AUgencine  LUeratuncitung.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  August  1851. 

G ruber  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Ckaraktemtik  Herders  (Leipzig.  1805),  in  conjunction 
with  Johann  T.  L.  Dans  (1760-1851),  afterwards  professor  of 
theology  at  Jena;  Ceichichte  des  mentcktichen  Gticklechls  (2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1806);  Wortrrbuck  dtr  attklaitiscktn  kfytkologie  (3  vols., 
Weimar.  1810-181O;  Wiftands  Leben  (2  parts,  Weimar,  1815-1816). 
and  Klipstockt  Lthen  (Weimar,  1852).  He  also  edited  Wicland's 
Simlltck*  Werkt  (Leipzig,  1818-1828). 

GRUMBACH.  WILHELM  VON  (1503-1567),  German 
chiefly  known  through  his  connexion  with  the 
Grumbach  feuds  "  (Crumbachsche  Hdndel),  the  last 
attempt  of  the  German  knights  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
territorial  princes.  A  member  of  an  old  Franconian  family, 
he  was  born  on  the  1st  of  June  1503,  and  having  passed  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Casimir,  prince  of  Bayrcuth  (d.  1527),  fought 
against  the  peasants  during  the  rising  in  1574  and  152s.  About 
1540  Grumbach  became  associated  with  Albert  Alcibiades,  the 
turbulent  prince  of  Bayrcuth,  whom  he  served  both  in  peace 
and  war.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Passau  in  1552, 
Grumbach  assisted  Albert  in  his  career  of  plunder  in  Franconia 
and  was  thus  able  to  take  some  revenge  upon  his  enemy,  Melchior 
von  Zobel,  bishop  of  WUrzburg.  As  a  landholder  Grumbach 
was  a  vassal  of  the  bishops  of  WUrzburg,  and  had  held  office 
at  the  court  of  Conrad  of  Bibra,  who  was  bishop  from  1540 
to  1544.  When,  however,  Zobcl  was  chosen  to  succeed  Conrad 
the  harmonious  relations  between  lord  and  vassal  were  quickly 
disturbed.  Unable  to  free  himself  and  his  associates  from  the 
suzerainty  of  the  bishop  by  appealing  to  the  imperial  courts  he 
decided  to  adopt  more  violent  measures,  and  his  friendship  with 
Albert  was  very  serviceable  in  this  connexion.  Albert's  career, 
however,  was  checked  by  his  defeat  at  Sievershausen  in  July 
1 5 53  and  his  subsequent  flight  into  France,  and  the  bishop  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  seize  Grumbach's  lands. 
The  knight  obtained  an  order  of  restitution  from  the  imperial 
court  of  justice  (Reichikammergerichl),  but  he  was  unable  to 
carry  this  into  effect;  and  in  April  1558  some  of  his  partisans 
seized  and  killed  the  bishop.  Grumbach  declared  he  was 
innocent  of  this  crime,  but  his  story  was  not  believed,  snd  he 
fled  to  France.  Returning  to  Germany  he  pleaded  his  cause  in 
person  before  the  diet  at  Augsburg  in  15  59,  but  without  success. 
Meanwhile  he  had  found  a  new  patron  in  John  Frederick, 
duke  of  Saxony,  whose  father,  Johu  Frederick,  had  been  obliged  I 


to  surrender  the  electoral  dignity  to  the  Albertine  branch  of  his 
family.  Chafing  under  this  deprivation  the  duke  listened 
readily  to  Grumbach's  plans  for  recovering  the  lost  dignity, 
including  a  general  rising  of  the  German  knights  and  the  <' 
tion  of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  Magical 
employed  against  the  duke's  enemies,  and 
from  angels  were  invented  which  helped  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of 
the  people.  In  1563  Grumbach  attacked  Wilrzburg,  seized  and 
plundered  the  city  and  compelled  the  chapter  and  the  bishop  to 
restore  his  lands.  He  was  consequently  placed  under  the 
imperial  ban,  but  John  Frederick  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  him. 
Meanwhile  Grumbach  sought  to  compass  the  assassination  of  the 
Saxon  elector,  Augustus;  proclamations  were  issued  calling 
for  assistance;  and  alliances  both  without  and  within  Germany 
were  concluded.  In  November  1566  John  Frederick  was  placed 
under  the  ban,  which  had  been  renewed  against  Grumbach 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  Augustus  marched  against  Gotha. 
Assistance  was  not  forthcoming,  and  a  mutiny  led  to  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  town.  Grumbach  was  delivered  to  his  foes,  and, 
after  being  tortured,  was  executed  at  Gotha  on  the  18th  of  April 
1567- 

See  F.  Ortloff.  Cesekiekt*  dtt  Crumbackscken  Hdndel  (Jena. 
1868-1870).  and  J.  Voigt.  WUhelm  von  Grumbach  und  seine  Handel 
(Leipzig,  1846-1847). 

GRUMENTUM,  an  ancient  town  in  the  centre  of  Lucania, 
33  m.  SI  of  Potentia  by  the  direct  road  through  Anxia,  and  52  m. 
by  the  Via  Hcrculia,  at  the  point  of  divergence  of  a  road  eastward 
to  Hcradca.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  native  Lucanian  town, 
not  a  Greek  settlement.  In  215  B.C.  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hanno  was  defeated  under  its  walls,  and  in  207  B.C.  Hannibal 
made  it  his  headquarters.  In  the  Social  War  it  appears  as  a 
strong  fortress,  and  seems  to  have  been  held  by  both  sides  at 
different  times.  It  became  a  colony,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  at  latest  under  Augustus,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  some 
importance.  Its  site,  identified  by  Holste  from  the  description 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Laverius,  is  a  ridge  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aciris  (Agri)  about  i960  ft.  above  sea-level,  J  m.  below 
the  modem  Saponara,  which  lies  much  higher  (2533  ft.).  Its 
ruins  (all  of  the  Roman  period)  include  those  of  a  large  amphi- 
theatre (arena  205  by  197  ft.),  the  only  one  in  Lucania,  except 
that  at  Pacstum.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  theatre.  Inscrip- 
tions record  the  repair  of  its  town  walls  and  the  construction 
of  thermae  (of  which  remains  were  found)  in  57-51  B.C.,  the 
construction  in  43  B.C.,  of  a  portico,  remains  of  which  may  be 
seen  along  an  ancient  road,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  road, 
which  traversed  Grumentura  from  S.  to  N. 


See  F.  P.  Caputi  in  Notitie  dcgli  tcasi  (1877),  129.  and  G.  Patroni. 
SW.O897)  180T  (T.As.) 

GRUN.  Hans  Baldwo  (e.  1470-1545),  commonly  called 
Grun,  a  German  painter  of  the  age  of  Durer,  was  born  at  GmUnd 
in  Swabia,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Strassburg  and 
Freiburg  in  -Breisgau.  The  earliest  pictures  assigned  to  him  are 
altarpieccs  with  the  monogram  H.  B.  interlaced,  and  the  date 
of  1496,  in  the  monastery  chapel  of  Lichtenthal  near  Baien. 
Another  early  work  is  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
drawn  in  isoionalcaf  of  a  sketch-book  now  in  the  print-room  at 
Carlsruhe.  The"MarlyrdomofStScbastian"andthe"Epiphany" 
(Berlin  Museum),  fruits  of  his  labour  in  1507,  were  painted  for 
the  market-church  of  Halle  in  Saxony.  In  1509  GrUn  purchased 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Strassburg,  and  resided  there  till  1513, 
when  he  moved  to  Freiburg  in  Breisgau.  There  he  began  a 
series  of  large  compositions,  which  he  finished  in  1516,  and  placed 
on  the  high  altar  of  the  Freiburg  cathedral.  He  purchased  anew 
the  freedom  of  Strassburg  in  1517,  resided  in  that  city  as  his 
domicile,  and  died  a  member  of  its  great  town  council  1545. 

Though  nothing  is  known  of  Grun's  youth  and  education, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  his  style  that  he  was  no  stranger  to 
the  school  of  which  Durer  was  the  chief.  GmQnd  is  but 
50  m.  distant  on  either  side  from  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg. 
Grun's  prints  were  often  mistaken  for  those  of  DUrcr;  and 
Durer  himself  was  well  acquainted  with  GrUn's  woodcuts  and 
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copper-plates  in  which  he  traded  during  his  trip  to  the  Nether- 
lands ( 1 5  jo)  .  But  G  riin's  prints,  t  hough  D  Ureresquc,  are  far  below 
Durer,  and  his  paintings  are  below  his  prints.  Without  absolute 
correctness  as  a  draughtsman,  his  conception  of  human  form  is 
often  very  unpleasant,  whilst  a  questionable  taste  is  shown  in 
ornament  equally  profuse  and  "  baroque."  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  his  pictures  than  the  pug-like  shape  of  the  faces, 
unless  we  except  the  coarseness  of  the  extremities.  No  trace  is 
apparent  of  any  feeling  for  atmosphere  or  light  and  shade. 
Though  Grlln  has  been  commonly  called  the  Correggio  of  the 
north,  his  compositions  arc  a  curious  medley  of  glaring  and 
heterogeneous  colours,  in  which  pure  black  is  contrasted  with  pale 
yellow,  dirty  grey,  impure  red  and  glowing  ga-cn.  Flesh  is  a 
mere  glaze  under  which  the  features  arc  indicated  by  lines. 
His  works  arc  mainly  interesting  because  of  the  wild  and  fantastic 
strength  which  some  of  them  display.  We  may  pass  lightly  over 
the  "  Epiphany  "  of  1507,  the  "  Crucifixion  "  of  1512,  or  the 
"  Stoning  of  Stephen  "  of  1 52*,  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  There  is 
some  force  in  the  "  Dance  of  Death  "  of  1517,  in  the  museum  of 
Uasel,  or  the  "Madonna"  of  1530,  In  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery 
at  Vienna.  Grun's  best  effort  is  the  altarpicce  of  Freiburg, 
where  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  the  "  Twelve 
Apostles,"  the  "  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Nativity  and  Flight 
into  Egypt,"  and  the  "Crucifixion,"  with  portraits  of  donors, 
arc  executed  with  some  of  that  fanciful  power  which  Martin 
Schdn  bequeathed  to  the  Swabian  school.  As  a  portrait  painter 
he  is  well  known.  He  drew  the  likeness  of  Charles  \'.,  as  well 
as  that  of  Maximilian;  and  his  bust  of  Margrave  Philip  in  the 
Munich  Gallery  tells  us  that  he  was  connected  with  the  reigning 
family  of  Baden  as  early  as  1514.  At  a  later  period  he  had 
sittings  from  Margrave  Christopher  of  Baden,  Ottilia  his  wife, 
and  all  their  children,  and  the  picture  containing  these  portraits  is 
still  in  the  grand-ducal  gallery  at  Carbruhc.  Like  Durer  and 
Cranach,  Grun  became  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518,  and  one  of  his 
woodcuts  represents  Luther  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  hovers  over  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 

GRONBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  beauti- 
fully situated  between  two  hills  on  an  affluent  of  the  Oder, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Brcslau  to  Stettin  via  Kustrin,  36  m. 
N.N.W.of  Glogau.  Pop.  (1005)  20,987.  It  hasaRomanCatholic 
and  two  Evangelical  churches,  a  modem  school  and  a  technical 
(textiles)  school.  There  are  manufactures  of  doth,  paper, 
machinery,  straw  hats,  leather  and  tobacco.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  depends  chiefly  on  the  vine  culture  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, from  which,  besides  the  exportation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  grapes,  about  700,000  gallons  of  wine  are  manufactured 
annually. 

GRUNDTVIG,  NIKOLAI  FREDERIK  SSVERIN  (1783-1S72), 
Danish  poet,  statesman  and  divine,  was  born  at  the  parsonage 
of  Udby  in  Zealand  on  the  8th  of  September  17S3.  In  1791  he 
was  sent  to  live  at  the  house  of  a  priest  in  Jutland,  and  studied 
at  the  free  school  of  Aarhuus  until  he  went  up  to  the  university 
of  Copenhagen  in  1800.  At  the  dose  of  his  university  life  he 
made  Icelandic  his  special  study,  until  in  1805  he  took  the  position 
of  tutor  in  a  house  on  the  island  of  Langeland.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller  and  Fichtc. 
His  cousin,  the  philosopher  Hcnrik  Stcffens,  had  returned  to 
Copenhagen  in  1802  full  of  the  teaching  of  Schclling  and  his 
lectures  and  the  early  poetry  of  Ohlcnschlagcr  opened  the  eyes 
ol  Grundtvig  to  the  new  era  in  literature.  His  first  work,  On  the 
Songs  in  the  Edda,  attracted  no  attention.  Returning  to  Copen- 
hagen in  1808  he  achieved  greater  success  with  his  Northern 
Mythology,  and  again  in  tSoo-iStt  with  a  long  epic  poem,  the 
Decline  of  the  Heroic  Life  in  the  North.  The  boldness  of  the 
theological  views  expressed  in  his  first  sermon  in  1S10  offended 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he  retired  to  a  country  parish 
as  his  father's  assistant  for  a  while.  From  1812  to  1817  he  pub- 
lished five  or  six  works,  of  which  the  Rhyme  of  Roskildc  is  the 
roost  remarkable.  From  1816  to  1819  he  was  editor  of  a  polemical 
journal  entitled  Dannerirke,  and  in  1818  to  1822  appeared  his 
Danish  paraphrases  (6  vols.)  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorri. 


During  these  years  he  was  preaching  against  rationalism  to  an 

enthusiastic  congregation  in  Copenhagen,  but  he  accepted  is 
1821  the  country  living  of  Praestd,  only  to  return  to  the  metropolis 
the  year  after.  In  182s  he  published  a  pamphlet,  Tke  Church's 
Reply,  against  H.  N.  Clausen,  who  was  professor  of  theology  m 
the  university  of  Copenhagen.  Grundtvig  was  publicly  prose- 
cuted and  fined,  and  for  seven  years  he  was  forbidden  to  preach, 
years  which  he  spent  in  publishing  a  collection  of  his  theological 
works,  in  paying  two  visits  to  England,  and  in  studying  Anglo- 
Saxon.  In  1832  he  obtained  permission  to  preach  again,  and  in 
1839  he  became  priest  of  the  workhouse  church  of  Vartov 
hospital,  Copenhagen,  a  post  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death. 
In  1837-1841  he  published  Songs  for  the  Danish  Church,  a  rich 
collection  of  sacred  poetry;  in  1838  he  brought  out  a  selection 
of  early  Scandinavian  verse;  in  1840  he  edited  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  of  the  Phoenix,  with  a  Danish  translation.  He 
visited  England  a  third  time  in  1843.  From  1844  until  after  the 
first  German  war  Grundtvig  took  a  very  prominent  part  ia 
politics.  In  1 86 1  he  received  the  titular  rank  of  bishop,  but 
without  a  see.  He  went  on  writing  occasional  poems  till  1866, 
and  preached  in  the  Vartov  every  Sunday  until  a  month  before 
his  death.  His  preaching  attracted  large  congregations,  an d 
soon  had  a  following.  His  hymn-book  effected  a  great  dux.*;c 
in  Danish  church  services,  substituting  the  hymns  of  the  national 
poets  for  the  slow  measures  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  his  theology  was  the  substitution  of  the 
authority  of  the  "  living  word  "  for  the  apostolic  commentaries, 
and  he  desired  to  sec  each  congregation  a  practically  independent 
community.  His  patriotism  was  almost  a  part  of  his  religion, 
and  he  established  popular  schools  where  the  national  poetry 
and  history  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction. 
His  followers  arc  known  as  Grundtvigtans.  He  was  married  three 
times,  the  last  time  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  died  on  the 
2nd  of  September  1872.  Grundtvig  holds  a  unique  position  in 
the  literature  of  his  country;  be  has  been  styled  the  Danish 
Carlylc.  He  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  action,  not  an  artist, 
and  the  formless  vehemence  of  his  writings,  which  have  had  a 
great  influence  over  his  own  countrymen,  is  hardly  agreeable 
or  intelligible  to  a  foreigner.  The  best  of  his  poetical  works  were 
published  in  a  selection  (7  vols.,  1880-1889)  by  his  eldest  sen, 
Svend  Hersleb  Grundtvig  (1824-1883),  who  was  an  authority  on 
Scandinavian  antiquities,  and  made  an  admirable  collection  of 
old  Danish  poetry  (Danmarks  gamie  Folkeviser,  18S3-1&83. 
5  vols.;  completed  in  1891  by  A.  Olrik). 

His  correspondence  with  Ineemann  was  edited  by  S.  Grundtvig 
(18R2);  his  correspondence  with  Christian  Molbcch  by  L.  Schroder 
(|K84);  sec  also  F.  \Vinke)  Horn,  Grundtvigs  L*v  Ojj  Gjeming  (l88i); 
and  an  article  by  F.  Nielsen  in  Bricka's  Donsk  Butgrofisk  Lenkon. 

G RUNDY,  SYDNEY  ( :  S48-  , ,  English  dramatist ,  was  born 
at  Manchester  on  the  33rd  of  March  1848,  son  of  AJdcrnau 
Charles  Sydney  Grundy.  He  was  educated  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1869,  practising  ia 
Manchester  until  1876.  His  farce,  A  Little  Change,  was  produced 
at  the  Haymarkct  Theatre  in  1872.  He  became  well  knows 
as  an  adapter  of  plays,  among  his  early  successes  in  this  direct »» 
being  The  Snowball  (Strand  Theatre,  1879)  from  Oscar,  e*  U 
mart  qui  Uompc  sa  femme  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Duvcrgne,  »oi 
In  Honour  Bound  (1880)  from  Scribe's  Une  Chaine.  In  iSS: 
he  made  a  popular  success  with  The  Bells  of  Haslemere,  wrritte 
with  Mr  H.  Pettitt  and  produced  at  the  Adclphi.  In  1880-iSjo 
he  produced  two  ingenious  original  comedies,  A  Whit*  L* 
(Court  Theatre)  and  A  Fool's  Paradise  (Gaiety  Theatre),  whki 
had  been  played  two  years  earlier  at  Greenwich  as  The  it  rust 
Trap.  These  were  followed  by  Sowing  the  Wind  (Comedy,  180..O. 
An  Old  Jew  (Garrick,  1894),  and  by  an  adaptation  of  Octave 
Fcuillct's  Montjoycas  A  Bunch  of  Violets  (Haymarkct,  1S04).  Is 
1894  be  produced  The  New  Woman  and  The  Slaves  of  tkr  &ar~. 
in  1895,  The  Greatest  of  These,  played  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Kettbi 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre;  The  Degenerates  (Haymarkct,  i>oa!. 
and  A  Debt  of  Honour  (St  James's  1900).  Among  Mr  Grundy1* 
most  successful  adaptations  were  the  charming  Pair  cfSpaicde 
(Garrick,  1890)  from  Us  Petils  Oiseaux  of  MM.  Labiche  aid 
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Dclacour.  Others  were  A  Village  Pritst  (Haymarket,  1890) 
from  Le  Secret  de  la  terreuse,  a  melodrama  by  MM.  Busnach  and 
Cauvin;  A  Marriage  of  Convenience  (Haymarket,  1897)  from 
U»  Manage  de  Louis  XV,  by  Alex.  Dumas,  pere,  The  SUter 
Key  (Her  Majesty's,  1897)  from  his  Mile  de  Belle-isle,  and  The 
Uusqueteert  (1809)  from  the  same  author's  novel;  Frocks  and 
Frills  (Haymarket,  1902)  from  the  Doigts  de  fies  of  MM.  Scribe 
and  Legouve;  The  Garden  of  Lies  (St  James's  Theatre,  1004) 
from  Mr  Justus  Miles  For  man's  novel;  Business  is  Business 
(His  Majesty's  Theatre,  1905),  a  rather  free  adaptation  from 
Octave  Mirbeau's  Les  A  f aires  sont  Us  affaires;  and  The  Diplo- 
matists (Royalty  Theatre,  1905)  from  La  Poudre  aux  yeux, 
by  Labiche. 

GRUNDY,  MBS,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  English  character, 
who  typifies  the  disciplinary  control  of  the  conventional  "  pro- 
prieties "  of  society  over  conduct,  the  tyrannical  pressure  of 
the  opinion  of  neighbours  on  the  acta  of  others.  The  name 
appears  in  a  play  of  Thomas  Morton,  Speed  the  Plough  (1708), 
in  which  one  of  the  characters,  Dame  Ashfield,  continually  refers 
to  what  her  neighbour  Mrs  Grundy  will  say  as  the  criterion 
of  respectability.  Mrs  Grundy  is  not  a  character  in  the  play, 
but  is  a  kind  of  "  Mrs  Harris  "  to  Dame  Ashfield. 

GRUNER,  GOTTLIEB  SIGMUND  (1717-1778),  the  author  of 
the  first  connected  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  His  father,  Johann  Rudolf  Gruncr 
(1680-1761),  was  pastor  of  Trachselwald,  in  the  Bernese 
Emmentbal  (1705),  and  later  (1715)  of  Burgdorf,  and  a  great 
collector  of  information  relating  to  historical  and  scientific 
matters;  his  great  Thesaurus  lopographico-historicus  lotius 
ditionis  Bernensis  (4  vols,  folio,  17 29- 1730)  still  remains  in  MS., 
but  in  1732  he  published  a  small  work  entitled  Deliciae  urbis 
Bemae,  while  he  possessed  an  extensive  cabinet  of  natural 
history  objects.  Naturally  such  tastes  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  mind  of  his  son,  who  was  born  at  Trachselwald,  and 
educated  by  his  father  and  at  the  Latin  school  at  Burgdorf,  not 
going  to  Berne  much  before  1736,  when  he  published  a  dissertation 
on  the  use  of  fire  by  the  heathen.  In  1739  he  qualified  as  a 
notary,  in  1741  became  the  archivist  of  Hcsse-Homburg,  and  in 
1743  accompanied  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt-Schaumburg  to 
Silesia  and  the  university  of  Halle.  He  returned  to  his  native 
land  before  1749,  when  be  obtained  a  post  at  Thorbcrg,  being 
transferred  in  1764  to  Land&hut  and  Fraubrunnen.  It  was  in 
1700  that  he  published  in  3  vols,  at  Berne  his  chief  work,  Die 
Eisgtbirg*  des  Schveaerlandes  (bad  French  translation  by  M. 
de  Keralio,  Paris,  1770).  The  first  two  volumes  are  filled  by 
a  detailed  description  of  the  snowy  Swiss  mountains,  based  not 
40  rcuch  on  personal  experience  as  on  older  works,  and  a  very 
Large  number  of  communications  received  by  Gruncr  from 
numerous  friends;  the  third  volume  deals  with  glaciers  in 
general,  and  their  various  properties.  Though  in  many  respects 
imperfect,  Gruner's  book  sums  up  all  that  was  known  on  the 
subject  in  his  day,  and  forms  the  starting-point  for  later  writers. 
The  illustrations  arc  very  curious  and  interesting.  In  1778  he 
republished  (nominally  in  London,  really  at  Berne)  much  of 
the  information  contained  in  his  larger  work,  but  thrown  into 
the  form  of  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  in  1776  from  various 
spots,  under  the  title  of  Rcisen  durch  die  mcrkviirdigsten  Gegenden 
HtlKiUns  (2  vols.).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GRUNEWALD,  MATH  IAS.  The  accounts  which  arc  given  of 
this  German  painter,  a  native  of  Aschaffenburg,  are  curiously 
contradictory.  Between  1518  and  1530,  according  to  statements 
adopted  by  Waagen  and  Passavant,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mainz,  to 
produce  an  altarpiece  for  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Maurice 
and  Mary  Magdalen  at  Halle  on  the  Saalc;  and  he  acquitted 
himself  of  this  duty  with  such  cleverness  that  the  prelate  in 
after  years  caused  the  picture  to  be  rescued  from  the  Reformers 
and  brought  back  to  Aschaffenburg.  From  one  of  the  churches 
of  that  city  it  was  taken  to  the  Pinakothck  of  Munich  in  1836. 
It  represents  St  Maurice  and  Mary  Magdalen  between  four 
saints,  and  displays  a  style  so  markedly  characteristic,  and  so 
like  that  of  LuAs  Cranach.  that  Waagen  was  induced  to  call 


Grtlnewald  Cranach's  master.  He  also  traced  the  same  hand 
and  technical  execution  in  the  great  altarpieces  of  Annabcrg 
and  Heilbronn,  and  in  various  panels  exhibited  in  the  museums 
of  Mainz,  Darmstadt,  Aschaffenburg,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  A 
later  race  of  critics,  declining  to  accept  the  statements  of  Waagen 
and  Passavant,  affirm  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  to 
connect  Grtlnewald  with  the  pictures  of  Halle  and  Annabcrg, 
and  they  quote  Sandrart  and  Bernhard  Jobin  of  Strassburg 
to  show  that  Grtlnewald  is  the  painter  of  pictures  of  a  different 
class.  They  prove  that  he  finished  before  1516  the  large  altar- 
piece  of  Isscnheim,  at  present  in  the  museum  of  Colmar,  and 
starting  from  these  premises  they  connect  the  artist  with  Altdorfcr 
and  Durcr  to  the  exclusion  of  Cranach.  That  a  native  of  the 
Palatinate  should  have  been  asked  to  execute  pictures  for  a 
church  in  Saxony  can  scarcely  be  accounted  strange,  since  we 
observe  that  Hans  Baldung  (Griin)  was  entrusted  with  a  com- 
mission of  this  kind.  But  that  a  painter  of  Aschaffenburg  should 
display  the  style  of  Cranach  is  strange  and  indeed  incredible, 
unless  vouched  for  by  first-class  evidence.  In  this  case  documents 
are  altogether  wanting,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  is  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  even  according  to  Waagen,  that  the 
altarpiece  of  Isscnheim  is  the  creation  of  a  man  whose  teaching 
was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  painter  of  the  pictures 
of  Halle  and  Annabcrg.  The  altarpiece  of  Isscnheim  is  a  fine 
and  powerful  work,  completed  as  local  records  show  before 
1 5 16  by  a  Swabian,  whose  distinguishing  mark  is  that  he  followed 
the  traditions  of  Martin  Schongauer,  and  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Altdorfer  and  Durcr.  As  a  work  of  art  the  altarpiece 
is  important,  being  a  poliptych  of  eleven  panels,  a  carved  central 
shrine  covered  with  a  double  set  of  wings,  and  two  side  pieces 
containing  the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  the  hermits  Anthony 
and  Paul  in  converse,  the  Virgin  adored  by  Angels,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion,  St  Sebastian,  St  Anthony, 
and  the  Marys  wailing  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ.  The  author 
of  these  compositions  is  also  the  painter  of  a  scries  of  mono- 
chromes described  by  Sandrart  in  the  Dominican  convent,  and 
now  in  part  in  the  Saalbof  at  Frankfort,  and  a  Resurrection  in 
the  museum  of  Basel,  registered  in  Amerbach't  inventory  as 
the  work  of  Grtlnewald. 

GRUTER  (or  GRurriaz),  JAN  (1560-1627),  a  critic  and 
scholar  of  Dutch  parentage  by  his  father's  side  and  English  by 
his  mother's,  was  born  at  Antwerp  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1 560.  To  avoid  religious  persecution  his  parents  while  he  was 
still  young  came  to  England;  and  for  some  years  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  went  to  Leiden,  where 
he  graduated  M.  A.  In  1586  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
at  Wittenberg,  but  as  he  refused  to  subscribe  the  formula  ton- 
cordiae  he  was  unable  to  retain  his  office.  From  15S9  to  1592 
he  taught  at  Rostock,  after  which  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
in  1602  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  university.  He  died 
at  Heidelberg  on  the  20th  of  September  1627. 

Gruter's  chief  works  were  his  Insert ptiones  antiquae  lotius  orbit 
Romani  (a  vol*.,  Heidelberg,  1603),  and  Lampas,  live  fax  arlium 
liberalium  (7  vols.,  Frankfort,  1602-1634). 

GRUYERE  (Ger.  Greyer*),  a  district  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Fribourg,  famed  for  its  cattle 
and  its  cheese,  and  the  original  home  of  the  "  Ran*  des  Vaches," 
the  melody  by  which  the  herdsmen  call  their  cows  home  at 
milking  time.  It  is  composed  of  the  middle  reach  (from  Mont- 
bovon  to  beyond  Bullc)  of  the  Sarine  or  Saane  valley,  with  its 
tributary  glens  of  the  Hongrin  (left),  the  Jogne  (right)  and  the 
Trcme  Geft),  and  is  a  delightful  pastoral  region  (in  1001  it 
contained  17,364  cattle).  It  forms  an  administrative  district 
of  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  Its  population  in  1900  being  33,111, 
mainly  French-speaking  and  Romanists.  From  Montbovon 
(11  m.  by  rail  from  Bullc)  there  arc  mountain  railways  lead- 
ing S.W.  past  Les  Avants  to  Montrcux  (14  m.),  and  E.  up  the 
Sarine  valley  past  Chateau  d'Oex  to  Saanen  or  Gcsscnay  (14  m.) , 
and  by  a  tunnel  below  a  low  pass  to  the  Simme  valley  and  Spies 
on  the  Lake  of  Thun.  The  modern  capital  of  the  district  is  the 
small  town  of  Bulle  [Ger.  Boll],  with  a  13th-century  castle  and  in 
1900  3330  inhabitants,  French-speaking  and  Romanists.  But 
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the  historical  capital  is  the  very  picturesque  little  town  of 
Gruyires  (which  keeps  its  final "  s  "  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  district),  perched  on  a  steep  hill  (S.E.  of  Bulle)  above  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and  at  a  height  of  2713  ft.  above  the 
sca-level.  It  is  only  accessible  by  a  rough  carriage  road,  and 
boasts  of  a  very  fine  old  castle,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  solitary 
street  of  the  town,  which  in  1000  had  1380  inhabitants. 

The  castle  was  the  scat  of  the  counts  of  the  Gruycre,  who  are 
first  mentioned  in  1073.  The  name  is  said  to  come  from  the 
word  gruytr,  meaning  the  officer  of  woods  and  forests,  but  the 
counts  bore  the  cantfhg  arms  of  a  crane  (pur),  which  are  seen 
all  over  the  castle  and  the  town.  That  valiant  family  ended 
(in  the  legitimate  line)  with  Count  Michel  (d.  1575)  whose  extra- 
vagance and  consequent  indebtedness  compelled  him  in  1355  to 
sell  his  domains  to  Bern  and  Fribourg.  Bern  took  the  upper 
Sarine  valley  (it  still  keeps  Saanen  at  its  head,  but  in  :70s  lost 
the  Pays  d'En-Haut  to  the  canton  du  Lfman,  which  in  1S03 
became  the  canton  of  Vaud).  Fribourg  took  the  rest  of  the 
county,  which  it  added  to  Bulle  and  Albeuve  (taken  in  1537  from 
the  bishop  of  Lausanne),  and  to  the  lordship  of  Jaun  in  the  Jaun 
or  Jogne  valley  (bought  in  1502-1504  from  its  lords),  in  order  to 
form  the  present  administrative  district  of  GruyOrc,  which  is 
not  co-extensive  with  the  historical  county  of  that  name. 

See  the  material*  collected  by  I.  J,  lltselv  and  published  in  suc- 
cessive vols,  of  tbc  iitmoirtr  tt  documents  it  At  tuitte  remand*  .  .  . 
inlrod.  a  this!.  (1851);  Hittoirt  (a  vols.,  1855-1857);  and  Monu- 
ments de  VhisUnr*  (2  vols..  1867-1869):  K.  V.  von  Bonstetten, 
Briejt  <ii*r  tin  sckuxii.  llirtenland  (1781)  (Eng.  trans.,  1784);  J. 
RcichlcA,  La  C'uytre  Ulustrtt  (1890),  icq.;  H.  Kaemy.  La  Cruyir$ 
(1867);  and  Lti  Alpes  Inbourtcoistt,  by  many  authors  (Lausanne, 
1908).  (W.A.  B.  C.) 

GRYNAEUS  (or  Grynm),  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1540-1617), 
Swiss  Protestant  divine,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  October  1540  at 
Bern.  His  father,  Thomas  (1512-1 564),  was  for  a  time  professor 
of  ancient  languages  at  Basel  and  Bern,  but  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  Roleln  in  Baden.  He  was  nephew  of  the  more  eminent 
Simon  Grynaeus  (?.».).  Johann  was  educated  at  Basel,  and  in 
1559  received  an  appointment  as  curate  to  his  father.  In  1563  he 
proceeded  to  Tubingen  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  in  1565  he  returned  to  Rdtcln  as  successor 
to  his  father.  Here  he  felt  compelled  to  abjure  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  renounce  the  formula 
eoncordiat.  Called  in  157s  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testament 
exegesis  at  Basel,  he  became  involved  in  unpleasant  controversy 
with  Simon  Sulzcr  and  other  champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy; 
and  in  1584  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  Returning  to  Basel 
in  1586,  after  Simon  Sulzcr's  death,  as  entitles  or  superintendent 
of  the  church  there  and  as  professor  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
exerted  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  a  considerable  influence 
upon  both  the  church  and  the  state  affairs  of  that  community, 
and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  a  skilful  theologian  of  the 
school  of  Ulrich  Zwingli.  Amongst  other  labours  he  helped  to 
reorganize  the  gymnasium  in  1588.  Five  years  before  his  death 
he  became  totally  blind,  but  continued  to  preach  and  lecture 
till  his  death  on  the  13th  of  August  1617. 

His  many  works  include  commentaries  on  various  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Theolotica  tkeoremata  et  problemaia  (1588). 
and  a  collection  of  patristic  literature  entitled  ilonumtnta  S.  patrum 
OTlhodoxctrapha  (2  vols.,  foL,  1569). 

GRYNAEUS,  SIMON  (1403-154O,  German  scholar  and  theo- 
logian of  the  Reformation,  son  of  Jacob  Gryner,  a  Swabian 
peasant,  was  born  in  1403  at  Vehringen,  in  Hohcnzollern- 
Sigmaringcn.  He  adopted  the  name  Grynaeus  from  the  epithet 
of  Apollo  in  Virgil.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  with  Mclanchthon 
at  Pforzheim,  whence  he  went  to  the  university  of  Vienna, 
distinguishing  himself  there  as  a  Latinist  and  Grecian.  His 
appointment  as  rector  of  a  school  at  Buda  was  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance; his  views  excited  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Gaining  his  freedom  at  the  instance 
of  Hungarian  magnates,  he  visited  Mclanchthon  at  Wittenberg, 
and  in  1524  became  professor  of  Greek  at  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  being  in  addition  professor  of  Latin  from  1526. 
His  Zwinglian  view  of  the  Eucharist  disturbed  his  relations  with 
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his  Catholic  colleagues.  From  1526  he  had  corresponded  with 
Oecolampadius,  who  in  1 529  invited  him  to  Basel,  which  Erasmus 
had  just  left.  The  university  being  disorganized,  Grynaeus 
pursued  his  studies,  and  in  1531  visited  England  for  research 
in  libraries.  A  commendatory  letter  from  Erasmus  gained  him 
the  good  offices  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  returned  to  Basel 
charged  with  the  task  of  collecting  tbc  opinions  of  continental 
reformers  on  the  subject  of  Henry  VHI.'s  divorce,  sad  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Oecolampadius  (Nov.  24, 1 53 1 ).  He  now, 
while  holding  the  chair  of  Greek,  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  theology,  and  gave  cxegetical  lectures  on  the  New 
Testament.  In  1534  Duke  Ulrich  called  him  to  Wurttcmbcrg  in 
aid  of  the  reformation  there,  as  well  as  for  the  rcconstitution  of 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  which  he  carried  out  in  concert  with 
Ambrosius  Blarcr  of  Constanz.  Two  years  later  he  had  an  active 
hand  in  the  so-called  First  Helvetic  Confession  (the  work  of 
Swiss  divines  at  Basel  in  January  1536);  also  in  the  conferences 
which  urged  the  Swiss  acceptance  of  tbc  Wittenberg  Concord 
(1536).  At  the  Worms  conference  (1540)  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  he  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  Swiss 
churches,  being  deputed  by  the  authorities  of  Basel.  He  was 
carried  off  suddenly  in  his  prime  by  the  plague  at  Basel  on  the 
1st  of  August  1 54 1.  A  brilliant  scholar,  a  mediating  theologian, 
and  personally  of  lovable  temperament,  his  influence  was  great 
and  wisely  exercised.  Erasmus  and  Calvin  were  among  bis 
correspondents.  His  chief  works  were  Latin  versions  of  Plutarch, 
Aristotle  and  Chrvsostom. 

His  son  Samuel  (1530-1599)  was  professor  of  jurisprudence 
at  Basel!  His  nephew  Thomas  < : 5 1 :  J-i  -,'14)  was  professor  at 
Basel  and  minister  in  Baden,  and  left  four  distinguished  sens 
of  whom  Johann  Jakob  ( 1 540-161 7)  was  a  leader  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  Basel.  The  last  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Simon 
Grynaeus  was  his  namesake  Simon  (1725-1799),  translator  into 
German  of  French  and  English  anli-deistical  works,  and  author 
of  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  modern  German  (1776). 

See  Bayle's  DUlionnairt;  W.  T.  Streuber  in  Hauck's  RtaUucy 
klopcdi*  (1899);  and  for  bibliography,  Streuber*  5.  Crynan  eta- 
tola*  (1847).  (A.  Go.') 

ORYPHIUS,  ANDREAS  (1616-1664),  German  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  October  1616,  at  Gros&gloc.'.u 
in  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  The  family  name 
was  Grcif,  latinized,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as 
Gryphius.  Left  early  an  orphan  and  driven  from  his  native 
town  by  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  received  his 
schooling  in  various  places,  but  notably  at  Fraustadt,  where  he 
enjoyed  an  excellent  classical  education.  In  1634  he  became 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  eminent  jurist  Georg  von  Schoobora 
(1570-1637).  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  considerable  wealth, 
who,  after  filling  various  administrative  posts  and  writing  many 
erudite  volumes  on  law,  had  been  rewarded  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  with  the  title  and  office  of  imperial  count-palatine 
(PJalsgraf).  Schdnborn,  who  recognized  Gryphius 's  genius, 
crowned  him  poita  laurealus,  gave  him  the  diploma  of  master 
of  philosophy,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  though 
Gryphius  never  used  the  title.  A  month  later,  on  the  23rd  of 
December  1637,  Sch&nborn  died;  and  next  year  Gryphius  went 
to  continue  his  studies  at  Leiden,  where  he  remained  six  years, 
both  hearing  and  delivering  lectures.  Here  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Dutch  dramatists,  Pictcr  Cornelissen  Hooft 
(1581-1647)  and  Joost  van  den  Vondcl  (1587-1679),  who  largely 
determined  the  character  of  his  later  dramatic  works.  After 
travelling  in  France,  Italy  and  South  Germany,  Gryphius  settled 
in  1647  at  Fraustadt,  where  he  began  his  dramatic  work,  and  in 
1650  was  appointed  syndic  of  Glogau,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death  on  the  16th  of  July  1664.  A  short  lime  previously  he  bad 
been  admitted  under  the  title  of  "  Tbc  Immortal "  into  the 
Prucklbringende  Gestllschajt,  a  literary  society,  founded  in  1617 
by  Ludwig,  prince  of  Anhalt-Kothen  on  the  model  of  tbc  lubaa 
academics. 

Gryphius  was  a  man  of  morbid  disposition,  and  his  melancholy 
temperament,  fostered  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  childhood, 
is  largely  reflected  in  his  lyrics,  of  which  the  most  famous  are  the 
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Kirckkofsgedanken  (1656).  His  best  works  arc  his  comedies, 
one  of  which,  Absurda  Cemica,  odtr  Herr  Peter  Squentt  (1663), 
is  evidently  based  on  the  comic  episode  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
in  The  Midsummer  Sigkt's  Dream.  Die  getiebt*  Domros*  (1660), 
which  is  written  in  a  Silcsian  dialect,  contains  many  touches  of 
natural  simplicity  and  grace,  and  ranks  high  among  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  German  dramas  of  the  17th  century. 
Horribilicribrifox  (1663),  founded  on  the  Miles  tloriosus  of 
Plautus,  is  a  rather  laboured  attack  on  pedantry.  Besides 
these  three  comedies,  Gryphius  wrote  five  tragedies.  In  all  of 
them  his  tendency  is  to  become  wild  and  bombastic,  but  he 
had  the  merit  of  at  least  attempting  to  work  out  artistically 
conceived  plans,  and  there  are  occasional  flashes  both  of  passion 
and  of  imagination.  His  models  seem  to  have  been  Seneca  and 
Vondel.  He  had  the  courage,  in  Carolus  Stuardus  (1640)  to  deal 
with  events  of  his  own  day;  his  other  tragedies  arc  Leo  sArmenius 
(1646);  Kalharina  ton  Georgien  (1657),  Cardenio  und  Celindt 
(1657)  and  Papinianus  (1663).  No  German  dramatic  writer 
before  him  bad  risen  to  so  high  a  level,  nor  had  he  worthy 
successors  until  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

A  complete  edition  of  Gryphiut's  dramas  and  lyric  poetry  has 
been  published  by  H.  Palm  in  the  scries  of  the  Stuttgart  Litcrariache 
Vercin  (3  vols..  1878.  1882,  18S4).  Volumes  of  selected  works  will 
be  found  in  W.  Mullcr's  Biblicthek  der  deutscken  Dithter  det  tyten 
Jakrhunderts  (1822)  and  in  J.  Tittmann's  Deulstht  DUkter  des  ijten 
Jakrkunderls  (1870).  There  is  also  a  good  selection  by  H.  Palm  in 
Kurachncr's  Deulscke  KalionaUiteratur. 

See  O.  Klopp,  Andreas  Grypkius  ais  Dramatiier  (1851);  J.  Her- 
mann, Ober  Andreas  Grypkius  (1851);  T.  Wissowa.  Betlrage  tur 
Kenntnis  ten  Andreas  Grypkius'  Leben  und  Sckriflen  (1876);  I. 
W'ysocki.  Andreas  Gryphius  et  la  tragUie  aUemandt  an  XVll' 
uklt;  and  V.  Mannhcimer,  Dil  Lyrik  des  Andreas  Gryphius  (1904). 

GUACHARO  (said  to  be  an  obsolete  Spanish  word  signifying 
one  that  cries,  moans  or  laments  loudly),  the  Spanish-American 
name  of  what  English  writers  call  the  oil-bird,  the  SUatornis 
caripensis  of  ornithologists,  a  very  remarkable  bird,  first  described 
by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (Voy.  out  rig.  tquinoxiales 
i.  413,  Eng.  trans,  iii.  119;  Obs.  Zooiogie  U.  141,  pi.  xliv.) 
from  his  own  observation  and  from  examples  obtained  by 
Aime  J.  A.  Bonpland,  on  the  visit  of  those  two  travellers,  in 
September  1 790,  to  a  cave  near  Caripe  (at  that  time  a  monastery 
of  Aragonese  Capuchins)  some  forty  miles  S.E.  of  Cumana 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  A  few  years  later  it 
was  discovered,  says  Latham  {Gen.  Hist.  Birds,  1823,  vii.  36$), 
to  inhabit  Trinidad,  where  it  appears  to  bear  the  name  of  Dia- 
Notin?  but  by  the  receipt  of  specimens  procured  at.Sarayacu 
in  Peru,  Cajamarca  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  Antioquia 
in  Colombia  (Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1878,  pp.  139,  140;  1879, 
P-  5  i -)■  its  range  has  been  shown  to  be  much  greater  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  singularity  of  its  structure,  its  curious 
habits,  and  its  peculiar  economical  value  have  naturally  attracted 
no  little  attention  from  zoologists.  First  referring  it  to  the  genus 
Caprimttlgus,  its  original  describer  soon  saw  that  it  was  no  true 
goatsucker.  It  was  subsequently  separated  as  forming  a  sub- 
family, and  has  at  last  been  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
family,  Stealornitkidac—i  view  which,  though  not  put  forth  till 
1870  (Zool.  Record,  vi.  67),  seems  now  to  be  generally  deemed 
correct.  Its  systematic  position,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  settled,  for  though  on  the  whole  its  predominating 
alliance  may  be  with  the  Caprimulgidae,  nearly  as  much  affinity 
may  be  traced  to  the  Strigidae,  while  it  possesses  some  characters 
in  which  it  differs  from  both  (Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1873,  pp. 
5/6-535).  About  as  big  as  a  crow,  its  plumage  exhibits  the 
blended  tints  of  chocolate-colour  and  grey,  barred  and  pencilled 
with  dark-brown  or  black,  and  spotted  in  places  with  white, 
that  prevail  in  the  two  families  just  named.  The  beak  is  hard, 
strong  and  deeply  notched,  the  nostrils  are  prominent,  and  the 
gape  is  furnished  with  twelve  long  hairs  on  each  side.  The  legs 
and  toes  arc  comparatively  feeble,  but  the  wings  are  large.  In 
habits  tbe  guacharo  is  wholly  nocturnal,  slumbering  by  day 
in  deep  and  dark  caverns  which  it  frequents  in  vast  numbers. 
Towards  evening  it  arouses  itself,  and,  with  croaking  and 

» Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bird  to  called  in  the  French 
Antilles,  which  is  a  petrel  (Oestrelata). 


clattering  which  has  been  likened  to  that  of  castanets,  it 
approaches  the  exit  of  its  retreat,  whence  at  nightfall  it  issues 
in  search  of  its  food,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  consists  entirely 
of  oily  nuts  or  fruits,  belonging  especially  to  the  genera  Ackras, 
Aipkanas,  Launu  and  Psickotria,  some  of  them  sought,  it  would 
seem,  at  a  very  great  distance,  for  Funck  (Bull.  Acad.  Sc.  Bruxelles 
»\  pt.  2,  pp.  371-377)  «ates  that  in  the  stomach  of  one  be 
obtained  at  Caripe  he  found  the  seed  of  a  tree  which  he  believed 
did  not  grow  nearer  than  80  leagues.  The  hard,  indigestible 
seed  swallowed  by  the  guacharo  are  found  in  quantities  on  the 
floor  and  the  ledges  of  the  caverns  it  frequents,  where  many  of 
them  for  a  time  vegetate,  the  plants  thus  growing  being  etiolated 
from  want  of  light,  and,  according  to  travellers,  forming  a 
singular  feature  of  the  gloomy  scene  which  these  places  present. 
The  guacharo  is  said  to  build  a  bowl-like  nest  of  clay,  in  which 
it  lays  from  two  to  four  white  eggs,  with  a  smooth  but  lustreless 
surface,  resembling  those  of  some  owls.  The  young  soon  after 
they  are  hatched  become  a  perfect  mass  of  fat,  and  while  yet  in 
the  nest  arc  sought  by  the  Indians,  who  at  Caripe,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  make  a  special  business  of  taking  them  and  extracting 
the  oil  they  contain.  This  is  done  about  midsummer,  when 
by  the  aid  of  torches  and  long  poles  many  thousands  of  tbe 
young  birds  are  slaughtered,  while  their  parents  in  alarm  and 
rage  hover  over  the  destroyers'  heads,  uttering  harsh  and 
deafening  cries.  The  grease  is  melted  over  fires  kindled  at  the 
cavern's  mouth,  run  into  earthen  pots,  and  preserved  for  use 
in  cooking  as  well  as  for  the  lighting  of  lamps.  It  is  said  to  be 
pure  and  limpid,  free  from  any  disagreeable  taste  or  smell,  and 
capable  of  being  kept  for  a  year  without  turning  rancid.  In 
Trinidad  the  young  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for  the  Uble 
by  many,  though  some  persons  object  to  their  peculiar  scent, 
which  resembles  that  of  a  cockroach  (Blotto),  and  consequently 
refuse  to  eat  them.  The  old  birds  also,  according  to  E.  C. 
Taylor  (Ibis,  1864,  p.  90),  have  a  strong  crow-like  odour.  But 
one  species  of  the  genus  Steolornis  is  known. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  quoted  valuable  information  about 
this  curious  bird  may  be  found  under  the  following  references: 
L'Herminier,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  (1836),  p.  60,  and  Nout.  Ann.  Mus. 
(1838).  p.  321;  Hautcscicr.  Ret.  Zool.  (1838).  p.  164;  J.  Mailer. 
Monattb.  Deri.  Acad.  (184J).  p.  172,  and  Arckit  Ur  Anal.  (1862). 
pp.  I  ll:  des  Murs.  Rev  tod.  (1813),  p.  32,  and  Got.  Orn.  pp.  260- 
263;  Blanchard.  Ann.  Mus.  (1859),  xi.  pi.  4,  fig.  30:  K6nig-Wart- 
hauscn,  Joum.Jur  Orn.  (1868)  pp.  384-3«7 1  Goering,  Vareasia 
(1869),  pp.  124-128;  Mune.  Ibts  (1873).  pp.  81-86.  (A.  N.) 

GUACO,  Hoaco  or  Gdao,  also  Vejuco  and  Bejuco,  terms 
applied  to  various  Central  and  South  American  and  West  Indian 
plants,  in  repute  for  curative  virtues.  The  Indians  and  negroes 
of  Colombia  believe  the  plants  known  to  them  as  guaco  to 
have  been  so  named  after  a  species  of  kite,  thus  designated  in 
imitation  of  its  cry,  which  they  say  attracts  to  it  the  snakes 
that  serve  it  principally  for  food;  they  further  hold  the  tradition 
that  their  «ntidotal  qualities  were  discovered  through  the 
observation  thai  the  bird  eats  of  their  leaves,  and  even  spreads 
the  juice  of  the  same  on  its  wings,  during  contests  with  its 
prey.  The  disputes  that  have  arisen  as  to  what  is  "  the  true 
guaco  "  are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  American  Indians  for  all  natural  objects  arc  generic,  and 
their  genera  not  always  in  coincidence  witb  those  of  naturalists. 
Thus  any  twining  plant  with  a  heart-shaped  leaf,  white  and  green 
above  and  purple  beneath,  is  called  by  them  guaco  (R.  Spruce, 
in  Howard's  Neueta  Quinologia,  "  Cinchona  succirubra,"  p.  22, 
note).  What  is  most  commonly  recognized  in  Colombia  as 
guaco.  or  Vejuco  del  guaco,  would  appear  to  be  Mikonia  Guaco 
(Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  PL  tquinox.  ii.  84,  pi.  105,  1809), 
a  climbing  Composite  plant  of  the  tribe  Eupotorioceoe,  affecting 
moist  and  shady  situations,  and  having  a  much-branched  and 
deep-growing  root,  variegated,  serrate,  opposite  leaves  and  dull- 
white  flowers,  in  axillary  clusters.  The  whole  plant  emits  a 
disagreeable  odour.  It  is  stated  that  the  Indians  of  Central 
America,  after  having  "  guaconized  "  themselves,  i.e.  taken 
guaco,  catch  with  impunity  the  most  dangerous  snakes,  which 
writhe  in  their  hands  as  though  touched  by  a  hot  iron(B.  Secmann, 
Hooker's  Journ.  of  Bot.  v.  76,  1853).  The  odour  alone  of  guaco 
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has  been  said  to  cause  in  snakes  a  state  of  stupor  and  torpidity; 
and  Humboldt,  who  observed  that  the  near  approach  of  a  rod 
steeped  in  guaco-juice  was  obnoxious  to  the  venomous  Coluber 
corailinus,  was  of  opinion  that  inoculation  with  it  imparts  to  the 
perspiration  an  odour  which  makes  reptiles  unwilling  to  bite. 
The  drug  is  not  used  in  modern  therapeutics. 

GUADALAJARA,  an  inland  city  of  Mexico  and  capital  of  the 
stale  of  Jalisco,  275  m.  (direct)  W.N.W.  of  the  Federal  capital, 
in  lat.  200  41'  10*  N.,  long,  ioj*  21'  15'  W.  Pop.  (1895) 
83,934;  (1900)  101,208.  Guadalajara  is  served  by  a  short 
branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  railway  from  Irapuato. 
The  city  is  in  the  Antemarac  valley  near  the  Rio  Grande  dc 
Santiago,  5092  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  climate  is  dry,  mild  and 
healthy,  though  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The  city  is  well 
built,  with  straight  and  well-payed  streets,  numerous  plazas, 
public  gardens  and  shady  promenades.  Its  public  services 
include  tramways  and  electric  lighting,  the  Juanacatlan  falls 
of  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  city  furnishing  the  electric  power. 
Guadalajara  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  its  cathedral,  built  between 
1 57'  and  1618,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborately 
decorated  churches  in  Mexico.  The  government  palace,  which 
like  the  cathedral  faces  upon  the  plata  mayor,  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Spanish  architecture 
in  Mexico.  Other  important  edifices  and  institutions  are  the 
university,  with  its  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  the  mint,  built 
in  181 1,  the  modern  national  college  and  high  schools,  a  public 
library  of  over  28,000  volumes,  an  episcopal  seminary,  an 
academy  of  fine  arts,  the  Tcalro  Dcgollado,  and  the  large  modern 
granite  building  of  the  penitentiary.  There  are  many  interesting 
churches  and  eleven  conventual  establishments  in  the  city. 
Charitable  institutions  of  a  high  character  are  also  prominent, 
among  which  are  the  Hospicio,  which  includes  an  asylum  for 
the  aged,  infirm,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  foundlings  and  orphans, 
a  primary  school  for  both  sexes,  and  a  girls'  training  school, 
and  the  Hospital  de  San  Miguel  dc  Belcn,  which  is  a  hospital, 
an  insane  asylum,  and  a  school  for  little  children.  One  of  the 
most  popular  public  resorts  of  the  city  is  the  Pasco,  a  beautiful 
drive  and  promenade  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Rio  San 
Juan  dc  Dios  for  i\  m.  and  terminating  in  the  alameda,  or  public 
garden.  The  city  has  a  good  water-supply,  derived  from  springs 
and  brought  in  through  an  aqueduct  8  m".  long.  Guadalajara 
is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural  district  and  is  an  important 
commercial  town,  but  the  city  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the 
centre  of  the  iron,  steel  and  glass  industries  of  Mexico.  It  is  also 
widely  known  for  the  artistic  pottery  manufactured  by  the 
Indians  of  the  city  and  of  its  suburb,  San  Pedro.  Among  other 
prominent  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
gooiis,  leather,  furniture,  hats  and  sweetmeats.  Guadalajara 
was  founded  in  1531  by  Nufto  dc  Guzman,  and  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  in  1549.  The  Calderon  bridge  near  the  city  was  the 
scene  of  a  serious  defeat  of  the  revolutionists  under -Hidalgo  in 
January  i8rr.  The  severe  earthquake  of  the  31st  of  May  181 8 
partially  destroyed  the  two  cathedral  steeples;  and  that  of  the 
1  ith  of  March  1875  damaged  many  of  the  larger  buildings.  The 
population  includes  large  Indian  and  mestizo  elements. 

GUADALAJARA,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  formed  in  1833 
of  districts  taken  from  New  Castile;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Segovia,  Soria  and  Saragossa,  £.  by  Saragossa  and  Tcmel, 
S.  by  Cuenca  and  W.  by  Madrid.  Pop.  (1000)  200,186;  area, 
4676  sq.  m.  Along  the  northern  frontier  of  Guadalajara  rise  the 
lofty  Guadarrama  mountains,  culminating  in  the  peaks  of  La 
Cebollera  (6955  ft  )  and  Ocejon  (6773  ft.);  the  rest  of  the 
province,  apart  from  several  lower  ranges  in  the  east,  belongs 
to  the  elevated  plateau  of  New  Castile,  and  has  a  level  or  slightly 
undulating  surface,  which  forms  the  upper  basin  of  the  river 
Tagus,  and  is  watered  by  its  tributaries  the  Tajufta,  Henares, 
Jarama  and  Gallo.  The  climate  of  this  region,  as  of  Castile 
generally,  is  marked  by  the  extreme  severity  of  its  winter  cold 
and  summer  beat;  the  soil  varies  very  much  in  quality,  but 
is  fertile  enough  in  many  districts,  notably  the  cornlands  of  the 
Alcarria,  towards  the  south.  Few  of  the  cork  and  oak  forests 
which  formerly  covered  the  mountains  have  escaped  destruction; 


and  the  higher  tracts  of  land  arc  mainly  pasture  for  the  sheep 
and  goats  which  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  peasantry. 
Grain,  olive  oil,  wine,  saffron,  silk  and  flax  arc  produced,  but 
agriculture  makes  little  progress,  owing  to  defective  com- 
munications and  unscientific  farming.  In  1903,  the  only 
minerals  worked  were  common  salt  and  silver,  and  toe  total 
output  of  the  mines  was  valued  at  £2$ poo.  Deposits  of  iron, 
lead  and  gold  also  exist  and  were  worked  by  the  Romans;  but 
their  exploitation  proved  unprofitable  when  renewed  in  the 
19th  century.  Trade  is  stagnant  and  the  local  industries  are 
those  common  to  almost  all  Spanish  towns  and  villages,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  and  pottery.  The  Madrid- 
Saragossa  railway  traverses  the  province  for  70  m.;  the  roads 
are  ill-kept  and  insufficient.  Guadalajara  (11,144)  is  the  capital, 
and  the  only  town  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants;  Molina 
de  Aragon,  a  fortified  town  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Parameras 
de  Molina  (2500-3500  ft.),  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  GaOo, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  is  of  some  importance  as  an  agricultural 
centre.  Siguenza,  on  the  railway,  is  an  episcopal  city,  with  a 
fine  Romanesque  cathedral  dating  from  the  nth  century.  It 
is  probably  the  ancient  Scgoniia,  founded  in  218  B.C.  by  refugee! 
from  Saguntum.  The  population  of  the  province,  which  numbers 
only  42  per  sq.  m.,  decreased  slightly  between  1870  and  1900, 
and  extreme  poverty  compels  many  families  to  emigrate  (see 
also  Castile). 

GUADALAJARA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Guadalajara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Henares,  and  00 
the  Madrid-Saragossa  railway,  35  m.  E.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop. 
(1900)  11,144.  Guadalajara  is  a  picturesque  town,  occup>~ir.K 
a  somewhat  sterile  plain,  2100  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  Roman 
aqueduct  and  the  Roman  foundations  of  the  bridge  built  in 
1758  across  the  Henares  bear  witness  to  its  antiquity.  Under 
Roman  and  Visigothic  rule  it  was  known  as  Arriaca  or  Carac*; 
its  present  name,  which  sometimes  appears  in  medieval  chronicles 
as  Godtljare,  represents  the  Had-ct-kajarah,  or  "  Valley  of 
Stones,"  of  the  Moors,  who  occupied  the  town  from  714  uatJl 
1 081,  when  it  was  captured  by  Alvar  YaAcz  dc  Minaya,  a  comrade 
of  the  more  famous  Cid.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains 
the  image  of  the  "  Virgin  of  Battles,"  which  accompanied 
Alpbonso  VI.  of  Castile  (1072-1 109)  on  his  campaigns  »g»t«a 
the  Moors;  and  there  are  several  other  ancient  and  interestiag 
churches  in  Guadalajara,  besides  two  palaces,  dating  from  the 
1 5th  century,  and  built  with  that  blend  of  Christian  and  Moorish 
architecture  which  Spaniards  call  the  Mudtjar  style.  The  more 
important  of  these  is  the  palace  of  the  ducal  house  del  Infsntado, 
formerly  owned  by  the  Mcndoza  family,  whose  panUen,  or 
mausoleum,  added  between  1696  and  1720  to  the  rjth-emtury 
church  of  San  Francisco,  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  sculpture 
of  its  tombs.  The  town  and  provincial  halls  date  from  1585, 
and  the  college  of  engineers  was  originally  built  by  Philip  V., 
early  in  the  18th  century,  as  a  cloth  factory.  Manufactures  of 
soap,  leather,  woollen  fabrics  and  bricks  have  superseded  tlx 
original  cloth-weaving  industry  for  which  Guadalajara  was  kmc 
celebrated;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce. 

GUADALQUIVIR  (ancient  Batlis,  Moorish  Wadi  al  KcKr,"tbt 
Great  River  "),  a  river  of  southern  Spain.  What  is  regarded  as 
the  main  stream  rises  4475  ft.  above  sea-lcvcl  between  tbe 
Sierra  dc  Cazorla  and  Sierra  del  Pozo,  in  the  province  of  Jam 
It  does  not  become  a  large  river  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Guad^ni 
Me  nor  (Guadianamcnor)  on  the  left,  and  the  Guadalimar  on  tbr 
right.  Lower  down  it  receives  many  tributaries,  the  chief  bcui 
the  Genii  or  Jcnil,  from  the  left.  The  general  direction  of  tbe 
river  is  west  by  south,  but  a  few  miles  above  Seville  it  cha=f» 
to  south  by  west.  Below  Coria  it  traverses  the  series  of  brod 
fens  known  as  Las  Marismas,  the  greatest  area  of  swamp  in  :U 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Here  it  forms  two  subsidiary  channels,  the 
western  31  M.,  the  eastern  12  m.  long,  which  rejoin  the  tens 
stream  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Cadiz.  Below  Sanlucar 
the  river  enters  the  Atlantic  after  a  total  course  of  360  ra- 
it drains  an  area  of  21,865sq.m.  Though  the  shortest  of  ihcgra: 
rivers  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  the  only  one  which  flows  at  all  aeasoas 
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with  a  full  stream,  being  fed  La  winter  by  the  rains,  in  summer  by 
the  melted  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  the  time  of  the  Moors 
it  nu  navigable  up  to  Cordova,  but  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  silt  in  its  lower  reaches  it  is  now  only  navigable  up  to  Seville 
by  vessels  of  t  too  to  i  $oo  tons. 

GUADELOUPE,  a  French  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  lying 
between  the  British  islands  of  Montscrrat  on  the  N.rand  Dominica 
on  the  S.,  between  15*  59'  and  160  10'  N.  and  6i°  31'  and  61*  so' 
\V.  It  consists  of  two  entirely  distinct  islands,  separated  by  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  Riviere  Sal 6c  (Salt  river),  varying  from 
100  ft.  to  400  ft.  in  width  and  navigable  for  small  vessels.  The 
western  island,  a  rugged  mass  of  ridges,  peaks  and  lofty  uplands, 
is  called  Bassc-Terre,  while  the  eastern  and  smaller  island,  the 
real  low-land,  is  known  as  Grande-Tcrrc.  A  sinuous  ridge  runs 
through  Bassc-Terre  from  N.  to  S.  In  the  north-west  rises  the 
peak  of  Crosse  Montagne  (2370  ft.),  from  which  sharp  spun  radiate 
in  all  directions;  near  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  are  the  twin 
heights  of  Les  Ma  me  lies  (3536  ft.  and  2368  ft.).  Farther  south 
the  highest  elevation  is  attained  in  La  Soufriere  (4000  ft.).  In 
t797  this  volcano  was  active,  and  in  1843  its  convulsions  laid 
several  towns  in  ruins;  but  a  few  thermal  springs  and  solfataras 
emitting  vapour  are  now  its  only  signs  of  activity.  The  range 
terminates  in  the  extreme  south  in  the  jagged  peak  of  Caraibe 
(2300  ft.).  Basse-Terrc  is  supremely  beautiful,  its  cloud-capped 
mountains  being  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 
On  Grandc-Tcrre  the  highest  elevation  is  only  450  ft.,  and  this 
island  is  the  scat  of  extensive  sugar  plantations.  It  consists  of 
a  plain  composed  mainly  of  limestone  and  a  conglomerate  of  sand 
and  broken  shells  known  as  maconne  de  bon  dint,  much  used  for 
building.  The  bay  between  the  two  sections  of  Guadeloupe 
on  the  north  is  called  Grand  Cul-de-Sac  Marin,  that  on  the 
south  being  Petit  Cul-de-Sac  Marin.  Bassc-Terre  (364  sq.  m.) 
is  j8  m.  long  by  11  m.  to  15  m.  wide;  Grande-Terrc  (255  sq.  m.) 
is  22  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  of  irregular  shape,  with  a  long 
peninsula,  Chateaux  Point,  stretching  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity.  Basse-Tcrre  is  watered  by  a  considerable  number 
of  streams,  most  of  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  liable  to  sudden 
floods  (locally  called  gallons),  but  Grande-Terrc  is  practically 
destitute  of  springs,  and  the  water-supply  is  derived  almost 
cm  irely  from  ponds  and  cisterns. 

The  west  half  of  the  island  consists  of  a  foundation  of  old 
eruptive  rocks  upon  which  rest  the  recent  accumulations  of  the 
preat  volcanic  cones,  together  with  mechanical  deposits  derived 
from  the  denudation  of  the  older  rocks.  Grande-Terre  on  the 
ether  band,  consists  chiefly  of  nearly  horizontal  limestones 
Ijing  conformably  upon  a  scries  of  fine  tuffs  and  ashes,  the  whole 
belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  Tertiary  system  (probably 
Eocene  andOligocenc).  Occasional  deposilsof  marl  and  limestone 
of  late  Pliocene  age  rest  unconformably  upon  these  older  beds; 
and  near  the  coast  there  arc  raised  coral  reefs  of  modern  dale. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  78*  F.,  and  the  minimum 
6i°  F.,  and  the  maximum  ioi°  F.  From  July  to  November 
heavy  rains  fall,  the  annual  average  on  the  coast  being  86  in., 
while  in  the  interior  it  is  much  greater.  Guadeloupe  is  subject 
to  terrible  storms.  In  1825  a  hurricane  destroyed  the  town  of 
Basse-Terrc,  and  Grand  Bourg  in  Marie  Galante  suffered  a 
like  fate  in  1865.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fruitful,  sugar  having  long 
been  its  staple  product.  The  other  crops  include  cereals,  cocoa, 
cotton,  manioc,  yams  and  rubber;  tobacco,  vanilla,  coffee  and 
bananas  are  grown,  but  in  smaller  quantities.  Over  30%  of  the 
total  area  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  more  than  50%  is 
under  sugar.  The  centres  of  this  industry  are  St  Anne,  Pointe-A- 
Pitre  and  Le  Moule,  where  there  are  well-equipped  mines,  and 
there  is  also  a  large  usine  at  Basse-Terrc.  The  forests,  confined 
to  the  island  of  Basse-Tcrre,  arc  extensive  and  rich  in  valuable 
woods,  but,  being  difficult  of  access,  are  not  worked.  Salt  and 
sulphur  arc  the  only  minerals  extracted,  and  in  addition  to  the 
sugar  usints,  there  are  factories  for  the  making  of  rum,  liqueurs, 
chocolate,  besides  fruit -canning  works  and  tanneries.  France 
takes  most  of  the  exports,  and  next  to  France,  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  and  India  are  the  countries  roost  interested 
is  the  import  trade. 


The  inhabitants  of  Guadeloupe  consist  of  a  few  white  officials 
and  planters,  a  few  East  Indian  immigrants  from  the  French 
possessions  in  India,  and  the  rest  negroes  and  mulattoes.  These 
mulattoes  arc  famous  for  their  grace  and  beauty  of  both  form 
and  feature.  The  women  greatly  outnumber  the  men,  and  there  ' 
is  a  very  large  percentage  of  illegitimate  births.  Pop.  (iyoo) 
182,112. 

The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  a  director  of  the 
interior,  a  procurator-general  and  a  paymaster,  and  there  is 
also  an  elected  legislative  council  of  30  members.  The  colony 
forms  a  department  of  France  and  is  represented  in  the  French 
parliament  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Political  elections 
are  very  eagerly  contested,  the  mulatto  clement  always  striving 
to  gain  the  preponderance  of  power. 

The  scat  of  government,  of  the  Apostolic  administration  and 
of  the  court  of  appeal  is  at  Basse-Tcrre  (7762),  which  is  situated 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name.  It  is 
a  picturesque,  healthy  town  standing  on  an  open  roadstead. 
Pointe-a-Pttre  (17,242),  the  largest  town,  lies  in  Grande-Terrc 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  Salcc.  Its  excellent  harbour  has 
made  it  the  chief  port  and  commercial  capital  of  the  colony. 
Le  Moule  (10,378)  on  the  east  coast  of  Grande-Terrc  does  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  sugar,  despite  its  poor  harbour. 
Of  the  other  towns,  St  Anne  (9497),  Mornc  a  l'Eau  (8442),  Petit 
Canal  (6748),  St  Francois  (526$),  Petit  Bourg  (si  10)  and  Trois 
Rivieres  (5016),  arc  the  most  important. 

Round  Guadeloupe  are  grouped  its  dependencies,  namely, 
La  Desirade,  6  m.  £.,  a  narrow  rugged  island  10  sq.  m.  in  area; 
Marie  Galante  16  m.  S.E.  Lcs  Saintcs,  a  group  of  seven  small 
islands,  7  m.  S.,  one  of  the  strategic  points  of  the  Antilles, 
with  a  magnificent  and  strongly  fortified  naval  harbour;  St 
Martin,  142  m.  N.N.W.;  and  St  Bartholomew,  130m.  N.N.W. 

History — Guadeloupe  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493, 
and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
de  Guadalupe  at  Estrcmadura  in  Spain.  In  163s  l'Olivc  and 
Duplcssis  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  French  Company 
of  the  Islands  of  America,  and  l'Olivc  exterminated  the  Caribs 
with  great  cruelty.  Four  chartered  companies  were  ruined  in 
their  attcmnts  to  colonize  the  island  and  in  1671  it  uawJ 
into  the  possession  of  the  French  crown  and  long  remained  a 
dependency  of  Martinique.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  in  1666, 
1691  and  1703,  the  British  captured  the  island  in  1759,  and 
held  it  for  four  years.  Guadeloupe  was  finally  separated  from 
Martinique  in  1775,  but  it  remained  under  the  governor  of  the 
French  Windward  Islands.  In  1 781  Rodney  defeated  the  French 
fleet  near  the  island,  and  the  British  again  obtained  possession 
in  April  1794,  but  in  the  following  summer  they  were  driven  out 
by  Victor  Hugucs  with  the  assistance  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had 
liberated  for  the  purpose.  In  1802  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul, 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  island  in  order  to  re-establish  slavery, 
but,  after  a  heroic  defence,  many  of  the  negroes  preferred  suicide 
to  submission.  During  the  Hundred  Days  in  1810,  the  British 
once  more  occupied  the  island,  but,  in  spite  of  its  cession  to 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  1813  and  a  French  invasion  in  1814, 
they  did  not  withdraw  till  1816.  Between  1816  and  1825  the 
code  of  laws  peculiar  to  the  island  was  introduced.  Municipal 
institutions  were  established  in  1837;  and  slavery  was  finally 
abolished  in  1848. 

GUADET,  MARGUERITE  BUB  (1758-1794).  French  Revolu- 
tionist, was  born  at  St  Emilion  near  Bordeaux  on  the  20th 
of  July  1758.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  had  already 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  advocate  at  Bordeaux.  In 
1790  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  Girondc  and  in  1791 
president  of  the  criminal  tribunal.  In  this  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  one  of  the  brilliant  group  of 
deputies  known  subsequently  as  Girondins  or  Girondists.  As 
a  supporter  of  the  constitution  of  1791  he  joined  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  here  and  in  the  Assembly  became  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  all  the  measures  directed  against  real  or  supposed  traitors  to 
the  constitution.  He  bitterly  attacked  the  ministers  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  forcing  the  king  to  accept 
the  Girondist  ministry  of  the  15th  of  March  1792.    He  was 
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an  ardent  advocate  of  the  policy  of  forcing  Louis  XVI.  into 
harmony  with  the  Revolution;  moved  (May  3)  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  king's  non-juring  confessor,  for  the  banishment  of  all 
non-juring  priests  (May  16),  for  the  disbandment  of  the  royal 
guard  (May  30),  and  the  formation  in  Paris  of  a  camp  of  Jidfris 
(June  4)-  He  remained  a  royalist,  however,  and  with  Gensonn* 
and  Vergniaud  even  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  soliciting  a 
private  interview.  Whatever  negotiations  may  have  resulted, 
however,  were  cut  short  by  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of 
August.  Guadct,  who  presided  over  the  Assembly  during  part 
of  this  fateful  day,  put  himself  into  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
insurrectionary  Commune  of  Paris,  and  it  was  on  his  motion 
that  on  the  30th  of  August  the  Assembly  voted  its  dissolution— 
a  decision  reversed  on  the  following  day.  In  September  Guadct 
was  returned  by  a  large  majority  as  deputy  to  the  Convention. 
At  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people 
and  for  the  death  sentence,  but  with  a  respite  pending  appeal. 
In  March  1793  he  had  several  conferences  with  Danton,  who  was 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement  between  the  Girondists 
and  the  Mountain  during  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  but  he  un- 
conditionally refused  to  join  hands  with  the  man  whom  he  held 
responsible  for  the  massacres  of  September.  Involved  in  the  fall 
of  the  Girondists,  and  his  arrest  being  decreed  on  the  2nd  of 
June  1793,  he  fled  to  Caen,  and  afterwards  hid  in  his  father's 
house  at  St  Emition.  He  was  discovered  and  taken  to  Bordeaux, 
where,  after  his  identity  had  been  established,  he  was  guillotined 
on  the  17th  of  June  1794. 

Sot  J.  Guadct,  Let  Girondins  (Paris,  1889);  and  F.  A.  Aulard, 
Us  OraUurs  it  la  legislative  el  it  {a  convention  (Paris,  and  cd..  1906). 

GUADIANA  (anc.  Anas,  Moorish  Wadi  Ana),  a  river  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Guadiana  was  long  believed  to  rise  in  the 
lowland  known  as  the  Campo  de  Montid,  where  a  chain  of  small 
lakes,  the  Lagunaa  de  Ruidcra  (partly  in  Ciudad  Real,  partly 
in  Albacctc),  are  linked  together  by  the  Guadiana  Alto  or  Upper 
Guadiana.  This  stream  flows  north-westward  from  the  last 
lake  and  vanishes  underground  within  3  m.  of  the  river  Zancara 
or  Giguela.  About  22  m.  S.W.  of  the  point  of  disappearance, 
the  Guadiana  Alto  was  believed  to  re-emerge  in  the  form  of 
several  large  springs,  which  form  numerous  lakes  near  the 
Zancara  and  are  known  as  the  "  eyes  of  the  Guadiana  "  {.lot 
cjos  de  Guadiana).  The  stream  which  connects  them  with  the 
Zancara  is  called  the  Guadiana  Bajo  or  Lower  Guadiana.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  Guadiana  Alto  has  no  such  course,  but 
flows  underground  to  the  Zancara  itself,  which  is  the  true 
"  Upper  Guadiana."  The  Zancara  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
Jucar,  in  the  east  of  the  tableland  of  La  Mancha;  thence  it 
flows  westward,  assuming  the  name  of  Guadiana  near  Ciudad 
Real,  and  reaching  the  Portuguese  frontier  6  m.  S.W.  of  Badajoz. 
In  piercing  the  Sierra  Morena  it  forms  a  series  of  foaming  rapids, 
and  only  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Mertola,  41  m.  from  its  mouth. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  as  far  as  a  point  near  Monsaraz, 
where  it  receives  the  small  river  Priega  Mufioz  on  the  left,  and 
passes  into  Portuguese  territory,  with  a  southerly  direction. 
At  Pomar&o  it  again  becomes  a  frontier  stream  and  forms  a 
broad  estuary  25  m.  long.  It  enters  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  between 
the  Portuguese  town  of  Villa  Real  de  Santo  Antonio  and  the 
Spanish  Ayamonte,  after  a  total  course  of  510  m.  Its  moulh 
is  divided  by  sandbanks  into  many  channels.  The  Guadiana 
drains  an  area  of  31,040  sq.  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Zujar,  Jabal6n,  Matachel  and  Ardila  from  the  left;  the 
Bullaque,  Ruecas,  Botoa,  Degcbe  and  Cobres  from  the  right. 

The  Guadiana  Menor  (or  Cuadianamtnor,  i.e.  "Lesser 
Guadiana")  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  receives  two  large 
tributaries,  the  Fardes  from  the  right  and  Barbara  from  the  left, 
and  enters  the  Guadalquivir  near  Ubeda,  after  a  course  of  95  m. 

GUADIX,  a  city  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Guadix,  a  subtributary  of  the 
Guadiana  Menor,  and  on  t  he  Madrid-Valdepefias-Almeria  railway. 
Pop.  ( 1900)  1 2,652.  Guadix  occupies  part  of  an  elevated  plateau 
among  the  northern  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  sur- 
by  ancient  walla,  and  was  formerly  dominated  by  a 


Moorish  castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  far  an  episcopal  see  of  great 
antiquity,  but  its  cathedral,  built  in  the  iSih  century  00  the  site 
of  a  mosque,  possesses  little  architectural  merit.  The  city  *u 
once  famous  for  its  cutlery;  but  its  modern  manufactures 
(chiefly  earthenware,  hempen  goods,  and  bats)  are  inconsiderable 
It  has  some  trade  in  wool,  cotton,  flax,  corn  and  liqueurs.  The 
warm  mineral  springs  of  Graena,  much  frequented  during-  the 
summer,  are  6  m.  W,  Guadix  el  Viejo,  5  m.  N.W.,  was  the 
Roman  Acci,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  seat  of  the  first 
Iberian  bishopric,  in  the  2nd  century.  After  7 1 1  it  rose  to  some 
importance  as  a  Moorish  fortress  and  trading  station,  and  «s 
renamed  Wad  Ash, "  Water  of  Life."  It  was  surrendered  without 
a  siege  to  the  Spaniards,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1489. 

GUADUAS,  a  town  of  the  department  of  Cundinamarca, 
Colombia,  53  m.  N.W.  of  Bogota  00  the  old  road  between  that 
city  and  the  Magdalena  river  port  of  Honda.  Pop.  (1000, 
estimate)  0000,  chiefly  Indians  or  of  mixed  blood.  It  stands 
in  a  narrow  and  picturesque  valley  formed,  by  spurs  of  the 
Eastern  Cordillera,  and  on  a  small  stream  bearing  the  same  name, 
which  is  that  of  the  South  American  bamboo  (guaduas),  found 
in  great  abundance  along  its  banks.  Sugar-cane  and  coffee  art 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  elevation  of  the  town  is  3353  fl-  *bo%* 
the  sea,  and  it  has  a  remarkably  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  whole  year.  Guaduas  has  a  pretty  church  facing  upon  its 
plata,  and  an  old  monastery  now  used  for  secular  purposes. 
The  importance  of  the  town  sprang  from  its  position  on  the  old 
camino  real  between  Bogota  and  Honda,  an  importance  that  hu 
passed  away  with  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Girardot 
to  t  he  Bogota  plateau.   Guaduas  was  rounded  in  1 6 1 4. 

OUAIACUM.  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Zyf*- 
phyllaccae.  The  guaiacum  or  lignum-vitae  tree  (Ger.  Guajak- 
baum,  Fransoseniaum,  Pockcnhoklxium;  Ft.  Gayac,  GoUc), 
G.  officinale,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  north  coast 
of  South  America,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  20  to  30  ft.  Its 
branches  are  numerous,  flexuous  and  knotted;  the  leaves 
opposite  and  pinnate,  with  caducous  (falling  early)  stipules, 
and  entire,  glabrous,  obovate  or  oval  leaflets,  arranged  in  2  or, 
more  rarely,  3  pairs;  the  flowers  are  in  axillary  clusters  (cymes), 
and  have  5  oval  pubescent  sepals,  5  distinct  pale-blue  perils 
three  times  the  length  of  the  sepals,  10  stamens,  and  a  2<eUcd 
superior  ovary.  The  fruit  is  about  }  in.  long,  with  a  leathery 
pericarp,  and  contains  in  each  of  its  two  cells  a  single  seed 
(sec  fig.).  G.  sanctum  grows  in  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba,  and  at 
Key  West  in  Florida.  It  is  distinguished  from  G.  officinal*  by 
its  smaller  and  narrow  leaflets,  which  are  in  4  to  s  pairs,  by  hi 
shorter  and  glabrous  sepals,  and  5 -celled  and  s-winged  fruit. 
G.  arboreum,  the  guaiacum  tree  of  Colombia,  is  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Magdalena  up  to  altitudes  800  metres  (2625  ft.)  above 
sea-level,  and  reaches  considerable  dimensions.  Its  wood  is  of » 
yellow  colour  merging  into  green,  and  has  an  almost  pulverulent 
fracture;  the  flowers  arc  yellow  and  conspicuous;  and  the  fruit 
is  dry  and  4-wingcd. 

The  lignum  vitae  of  commerce,  so  named  on  account  or  its  high 
repute  as  a  medicinal  agent  in  past  times,  when  also  it  was  koo » b 
as  lignum  sanctum  and  lignum  Indicum,  lignum  guaycanmm,  or 
simply  guayatan,  is  procured  from  G.  officinale,  and  in  son  Ik  r 
amount  from  G.  sanctum.  It  is  exported  in  large  lugs  or  blocks, 
generally  divested  of  bark,  and  presents  in  transverse  sect  100 
very  slightly  marked  concentric  rings  of  growth,  and  scarcely 
any  traces  of  pith;  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  the 
medullary  rays  are  seen  to  be  equidistant  and  very  numerous. 
The  outer  wood,  the  sapwood  or  alburnum,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
hue,  and  devoid  of  resin;  the  inner,  the  hcartwood  or  duranea, 
which  is  by  far  the  larger  proportion,  is  of  a  dark  greenish -brown, 
contains  in  its  pores  26%  of  resin,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
''333>  aRd  therefore  sinks  in  water  00  which  the  albunnra 
floats.  Owing  to  the  diagonal  and  oblique  arrangement  oi  the 
successive  layers  of  its  fibres,  the  wood  cannot  be  split;  and  00 
account  of  its  hardness,  density  and  durability  it  is  much  vahrd 
for  the  manufacture  of  ships'  pulleys,  rulers,  skitlk -  bails, 
I  mallets  and  other  articles. 
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Chips  or  turnings  of  the  heart  wood  of  G.  officinale  (guaiaci 
lignum)  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  liquor  sarsae 
composilus  umcentratus  of  British  pharmacy.  They  may  be 
recognized  by  being  either  yellow  of  greenish -brown  in  colour, 
and  by  turning  bluish-green  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  or 
when  heated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  green  with  solution 


k  Tr.mm',  V«fn«<  PUmi;  br  prrrmu.™  ol  J  ft  A,  OnKbilL 
or  Lignum  Xiiav.iiuaiacum officinale  shoot-bearing  leave* 
I,  Fruit;  2.  Vertical  section  of  fruit.  showing 
ous  teed  in  each  chamber.  All  about  )  natural 


the 
size. 


of  chloride  of  lime.  They  are  occasionally  adulterated  with 
boxwood  shavings.  Lignum  vilac  is  imported  chiefly  from 
St  Domingo,  the 


The  bark  was  formerly  used  in  medicine;  it  con 
calcium  oxalate,  and  yield*  on  incineration  23%  of  ash.  Cuatacum 
resin,  the  guaiaei  resvna  of  pharmacopoeias,  is  obtained  from  the 
wood  as  an  exudation  from  natural  fissures  or  from  i notions;  by 
beating  billets  about  3  ft.  in  length,  bored  to  permit  of  the  outflow 
of  the  resin;  or  by  boiling  chips  and  rasping*  in  water  to  which 
•alt  has  been  added  to  raise  the  temperature  of  ebullition.  It 
occurs  in  rounded  or  oval  tears,  commonly  coated  with  a  greyish- 
green  dust,  and  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  G.  lanclum,  or  in  large 
brownish  or  greenish-brown  masse*,  tran*tucent  at  the  edges; 
fuses  at  85"  C;  is  brittle,  and  has  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  a  slightly 
balsamic  odour,  increased  by  pulverization  and  by  heat ;  and  is  at 
first  tasteless  when  chewed,  but  produces  subsequently  a  sense  of 
heat  in  the  throat.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
creosote,  oil  of  cloves  and  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies;  and  its 
solution  gives  a  blue  colour  with  gluten,  raw  potato  parings  and  the 
roots  of  horse-radish,  carrot  and  various  other  plants.  The  alcoholic 
tincture  becomes  green  with  sodium  hypochlorite,  and  with  nitric 
acid  turns  in  succession  green,  blue  and  brown.  With  glycerin  it 
gives  a  clear  solution,  and  with  nitrous  ether  a  bluish-green  gelatinous 


It  is  blued  by  various  oxidizing  agents,  e.g.  ozone,  and,  as 
SchOnbcin  discovered,  by  the  juice  of  certain  fungi.  The  chief 
constituents  are  three  distinct  resins,  tuauuonu  acid,  CnHhOi 
(70%),  guaiae  acid,  which  is  closely  allied  to  benzoic  acid,  and 
guaiaretK  acid.  Like  all  resins,  these  are  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
m  alkalies,  but  precipitated  on  neutralization  of  thealkaline  solution. 

Cuaiacum  wood  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards 
in  ijoS,  and  Nicolaus  Poll,  writing  in  1517  (see  Luisinus,  De  morbo 
galluo,  p.  Jio,  Ven.,  1566),  states  that  some  three  thousand  person* 
in  Spain  had  already  been  restored  to  health  by  it.  The  virtues  of 
the  re-sin,  however,  were  not  known  until  a  later  period,  and  in 
Thomas  Payncl's  translation  (Of  the  Wood  called  Cuaiacum,  tee., 
p.  9,  ed.  of  1340)  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten's  treatise  De  morbi  galtici 
c w  . lione  per  administrationem  iigni  guaiaci  (1519)  we  read  of  the 
wood:  "There  folowcth  fro  it.  whan  it  bourncth  a  gomme,  which 
we  yet  knowe  not.  for  what  pourpose  it  scructh."  Tluckiger  and 
Hanbury  IPkarmacographia,  p.  95)  state  that  the  first  edition  of 
ehe  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  which  they  find  the  resin  mentioned 
is  that  of  1677.  The  decoction  of  the  wood  was  administered  in  gout, 
the  stone,  palsy,  leprosy,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  and  other  disease*, 
but  principally  in  the  "  morbus  gallicus,'  or  syphilis,  for  which  it 
wa*  reckoned  a  certain  specific,  insomuch  that  at  first  "  the  physi- 
tions  wold*  not  allowe  it.  pcrceyuyngc  that  theyr  profite  woldc 
decay  therby  "  (Payncl.  op  c,t.  p  8).  Minute  instructions  are 
gisTn  in  old  works  a*  to  the  mode  of  administering  guaiacum. 
The  patient  was  confined  in  a  closed  and  heated  chamber,  was 
placed  on  the  lowest  possible  diet.  and.  after  liberal  purgation,  wa* 
!  a  day  to  drink  a  milk-warm  decoction  of  the  wood.  The 


use  of  salt  was  specially  to  be  avoided.  A  decoction  of  1  lb  of 
guaiacum  was  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  four  first  days  of  the 
treatment.  The  earlier  opinions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  guaiacum 
came  to  be  much  modified  in  the  course  of  time,  and  Dr  Pearson 
(Observations  on  Ike  Effect!  of  Various  A  rltciei  of  Ike  Hal.  tied,  in 
Ike  Cure  of  Luet  Venerea,  c.  i..  and  ed..  1807)  says: — "  I  never 
saw  one  single  instance  in  which  the  powers  of  this  medicine  eradi- 
cated the  venereal  virus."  He  found  its  beneficial  effects  to  be  most 
marked  in  cases  of  secondary  symptoms.  Cuaiacum  resin  is  given 
medicinally  in  doses  of  5-15  gTains.  Its  important  preparations  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  the  mistura  guiaci  (dose  |-i  or.), 
the  ammonia  ted  tincture  of  guaiacum  (dose  f-l  drachm),  in  which 
the  resin  is  dissolved  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  the  trochiscus  or 
lozenge,  containing  3  grains  of  the  resin.  This  lozenge  is  un- 
doubtedly of  value  when  given  early  in  cases  of  sore  throat,  especially 
of  rheumatic  origin.  Powdered  guaiacum  is  also  used. 

Cuaiacum  resin  differs  pharmacologically  from  other  resins  in 
being  less  irritant,  so  that  it  is  absorbed  from  the  bowel  and  exerts 
remote  stimulant  actions,  notably  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys.  It 
affects  the  bronchi  but  slightly,  since  it  contain*  no  volatile  oil. 

The  drug  is  useful  both  in  acute  and  chronic  sore  throat,  the 
mixture,  according  to  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  being  more  effective 
than  the  tincture.  The  aperient  action,  which  it  exerts  less  markedly 
than  other  members  of  its  class,  renders  it  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  constipation.  Sir  Alfred  Garrod  has  urged  the  claims  ol 
this  drug  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout.  Both  in  this  disease  and 
in  other  forms  of  chronic  arthritis  guaiacum  may  be  given  in  com- 
bination with  iodides, which  it  often  enables  the  patient  to  tolerate. 
Cuaiacum  is  not  now  used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 

The  tincture  of  guaiacum  is  universally  used  as  •  test  for  the 
presence  of  blood,  or  rather  of  haemoglobin,  the  red  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood,  in  urine  or  other  secretions.  This  test  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Dr  John  Day  of  Ceclong,  Australia.  A  single  drop  of  the 
tincture  should  be  added  to,  say,  an  inch  of  urine  in  •  test-tube. 
The  resin  is  at  once  precipitated,  yielding  a  milky  fluid.  If  "  ozonic 
ether  " — an  ethereal  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide — be  now  poured 
gently  into  the  test-tube,  a  deep  blue  coloration  is  produced  along 
the  line  of  contact  if  haemoglobin  be  present.  The  reaction  is  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  resin  by  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen— such 
oxidation  occurring  only  if  haemoglobin  be  present  to  act  as  an 
oxygen-carrier. 

GUALDO  TADINO  (anc.  Tadinum,  1  m.  to  the  W),  a  town 
and  episcopal  see  of  Umbria,  Italy,  1755  ft.  above  sca-lcvcl,  in 
the  province  of  Perugia,  2 2  m.  N  of  Foligno  by  rail.  Pop.  ( 1001 ), 
town,  4440;  commune,  10,756.  The  suffix  Tad i no  distinguishes 
it  from  Gualdo  in  the  province  of  Maccrat  a .  and  Gualdo  Cattanco, 
S.W.  of  Foligno.  The  cathedral  has  a  good  rose-window  and 
possesses,  like  several  of  the  other  churches,  15th-century 
paintings  by  Umbrian  artists,  especially  works  by  Niccolo  Alunno. 
The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  walls.  The  ancient  Tadinum 
by  t  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  modern  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Eugubine  tablets  (see  Icuviuii)  as  a  hostile  city  against  which 
imprecations  arc  directed.  In  its  neighbourhood  N arses  defeated 
and  slew  Totila  in  552.  No  ruins  are  now  visible,  though  they 
seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  17th  century.  The  new  town 
seems  to  have  been  founded  in  1 237.  It  was  at  first  independent, 
but  passed  under  Perugia  in  1292,  and  later  became  dependent 
on  the  duchy  of  Spoleto. 

OUALEGUAY,  a  flourishing  town  and  river  port  of  the  province 
of  Entre  Rios,  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  Gualeguay  river, 
32  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ibicuy  branch  of  the  Parana, 
and  about  120  m.  N.N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires.  Pop.  (1895)  7810. 
The  Gualeguay  is  the  largest  of  the  Entre  Rios  rivers,  traversing 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  province  from  N.  to  S.,  but  it  is 
of  but  slight  service  in  the  transportation  of  produce  except  the 
few  miles  below  Gualeguay,  whose  port,  known  as  Puerto  Ruiz, 
is  7  rn.  lower  down  stream.  A  steam  tramway  connects  the 
town  and  port,  and  a  branch  line  connects  with  Entre  Rios 
railways  at  the  station  of  Tala.  The  principal  industry  in  this 
region  is  that  of  stock-raising,  and  there  is  a  large  exportation  of 
cattle,  jerked  beef,  hides,  tallow,  mutton,  wool  and  sheep-skins. 
Wood  and  charcoal  arc  also  exported  to  Buenos  Aires.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1783. 

GUALEGUAYCHU,  a  prosperous  commercial  and  industrial 
town  and  port  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentine  Republic, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cualcguaychu  river,  11  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Uruguay,  and  1 20  m.  N.  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Pop.  (1892,  est.)  14,000.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  department 
of  the  same  name,  the  largest  in  the  province.  A  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  prevents  the  entrance  of  larger  vessels  and 
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compels  the  transfer  of  cargoes  to  and  from  lighters.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  rich  grazing  country,  and  exports  cattle, 
jerked  beef,  mutton,  hides,  pelts,  tallow,  wool  and  various 
by-products.  A  branch  line  running  N.  connects  with  the  Entre 
Rios  railways  at  Basavilbaso.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1783. 

GUALO,  CARDINAL  (ft.  1216),  was  sent  to  England  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1216.  He  supported  John  with  all  the  weight 
of  papal  authority.  After  John's  death  he  crowned  the  infant 
Henry  III.  and  played  an  active  part  in  organizing  resistance 
to  the  rebels  led  by  Louis  of  France,  afterwards  king  Louis  VIII. 
As  representing  the  pope,  the  suzerain  of  Henry,  he  claimed  the 
regency  and  actually  divided  the  chief  power  with  William 
Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
Louis  and  the  French,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Lambeth,  he  forced 
Louis  to  make  a  public  and  humiliating  profession  of  penitence 
(1217).  He  punished  the  rebellious  clergy  severely,  and  ruled 
the  church  with  an  absolute  hand  till  his  departure  from  England 
in  1218.  Gualo's  character  has  been  severely  criticized  by  English 
writers;  but  his  chief  offence  seems  to  have  been  that  of  repre- 
senting unpopular  papal  claims. 

GUAM  (Span.  Guajan;  Guahan,  in  the  native  Chamorro), 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Ladronc  or  Mariana  Islands, 
in  the  North  Pacific,  in  130  26'  N.  lat.  and  144"  39'  E.  long., 
about  1S23  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hong  Kong,  and  about  1450  rn.  E. 
of  Manila.  Pop.  (1008)  about  1  i,36o,of  whom  363  were  foreigners, 
140  being  members  of  the  U.S.  naval  force.  Guam  extends  about 
30  m.  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  has  an  average  width  of  about 
6)  m.,and  ha* an  area  of  207  sq.  m.  The  N.  portion  is  a  plateau 
from  300  to  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  lowest  in  the  interior  and 
highest  along  the  E.  and  W.  coast,  where  it  terminates  abruptly 
in  bluffs  and  headlands;  Ml  Santa  Rosa,  toward  the  N. 
extremity,  has  an  elevation  of  840  ft.  A  range  of  hills  from 
700  to  nearly  1300  ft.  in  height  traverses  the  S.  portion  from 
N.  to  S.  a  little  W.  of  the  middle — Mt  Jumullong  Mangloc,  the 
highest  peak,  has  an  elevation  of  1274  ft.  Between  the  foot  of  the 
sleep  W.  slope  of  these  hills  and  ihe  sea  is  a  belt  of  rolling 
lowlands  and  to  the  E.  the  surface  is  broken  by  the  valleys  of 
five  rivers  with  a  number  of  tributaries,  has  a  general  slope 
toward  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  coast-line  of  bluffs.  Apra 
(formerly  San  Luis  d'Apra)  on  the  middle  W.  coast  isthe  only  good 
harbour;  it  is  about  3}  m.  across,  has  a  depth  of  4-27  fathoms, 
and  is  divided  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  harbour  by  a  peninsula 
and  an  island.  It  serves  as  a  naval  station  and  as  a  port  of  transit 
between  America  and  the  Philippines,  at  which  army  transports 
call  monthly.  Deer,  wild  hog,  duck,  curlew,  snipe  and  pigeon 
are  abundant  game,  and  several  varieties  of  fish  arc  caught. 
Some  of  the  highest  points  of  the  island  arc  nearly  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  more  elevated  plateau  surface  is  covered  with 
sword  grass,  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
plateaus  there  is  valuable  timber.  The  lowlands  have  a  rich 
soil;  in  lower  parts  of  the  highlands  raised  corallifcrous  limestone 
with  a  light  covering  of  soil  appears,  and  in  the  higher  parts  the 
soil  is  entirely  of  clay  and  silt.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and 
healthy.  From  December  to  June  the  N.E.  trade  winds  prevail 
and  the  rainfall  is  relatively  light;  during  the  other  six  months 
the  monsoon  blows  and  produces  the  rainy  season.  Destructive 
typhoons  and  earthquakes  sometimes  visit  Guam.  The  island 
is  thought  to  possess  little  if  any  mineral  wealth,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  coal.  Only  a  small  part  of  Guam  is  under 
cultivation,  and  most  of  this  lies  along  the  S.W.  coast,  its  chief 
products  being  cocoanuts.  rice,  sugar,  coffee  and  cacao.  A 
United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Guam  (at 
Agafia)  was  provided  for  in  1008. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Chamorro  (Indonesian)  stock, 
strongly  intermixed  with  Philippine  Tagals  and  Spaniards; 
their  speech  is  a  dialect  of  Malay,  corrupted  by  Tagal  and 
Spanish.  There  are  very  few  full-blood  Cbamorros.  The 
aboriginal  native  was  of  a  very  dark  mahogany  or  chocolate 
colour.  A  majority  of  the  total  number  of  natives  live  m  Agafia. 
The  natives  arc  nearly  all  farmer*,  and  most  of  them  are  poor, but 
their  condition  has  been  improved  under  American  rule.  Public 


schools  have  been  established;  in  1008  the  enrolment  was  170a 
On  the  island  there  is  a  small  colony  ol  lepers,  segregated  only 
after  American  occupation.  Gangrosa  is  a  disease  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  Guam  and  the  neighbouring  islands;  it  is  due  to 
a  specific  bacillus  and  usually  destroys  the  nasal  septum.  The 
victims  of  this  disease  also  arc  segregated.  There  is  a  good  general 
hospital. 

Agafia  (or  San  Ignacib  de  Agafia)  is  the  capital  and  principal 
town;  under  the  Spanish  regime  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ladrones.  It  is  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Piti,  the  landing-place  of 
Apra  harbour  and  port  of  entry,  with  which  ii  is  connected  by 
an  excellent  road.  Agafia  has  paved  streets  and  sewer  and  water 
systems.  Other  villages,  all  small,  arc  Asan,  Piti,  Sumay, 
Umata,  Merizo  and  Inarajan.  Guam  is  governed  by  a  "  naval 
governor,"  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  navy  who  is  commandant  of 
the  naval  station.  The  island  is  divided  into  four  administrative 
districts,  each  with  an  executive  head  called  a  gobcrnadortuJo 
(commissioner),  and  there  arc  a  court  of  appeals,  a  court  of  tint 
instance  and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Peonage  »js 
abolished  in  the  island  by  the  United  States  in  February  1900. 
Telegraphic  communication  with  the  Caroline  Islands  was 
established  in  1005;  in  1008  there  were  four  cables  ending  at 
the  relay  station  at  Sumay  on  the  Shore  of  Apra  harbour. 

Guam  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  was  occupied 
by  Spain  in  1688,  was  captured  by  the  United  States  cruiser 
"  Charleston  "  in  June  1800.  and  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  ihe  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  roth  of  December  1808. 

Sec  A  List  of  Books  (with  References  to  Periedicoli)  on  Samoa  wi 
Guam  (1901 ;  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress);  L.  M.  Cox.  "  The 
Inland  of  Guam."  in  Bulletin  of  Ike  Amenta*  Geotrapkual  S&teti, 
vol.  36  (New  York,  1004) ;  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Report  on  'Ju 
l-,L:nd  of  Guam,  June  1900  (War  Department,  Document  No.  123I; 
F.  W.  Christian,  The  Caroline  Islands  (London,  1899);  an  account 
of  the  flora  of  Guam  by  W.  E.  SafTord  in  the  publications  of  the 
National  Herbarium  (Smithsonian  institution);  and  the  reports 
of  the  naval  governor. 

GUAN,  a  word  apparently  first  introduced  into  the  ornitho- 
logist's vocabulary  about  1743  by  Edwards,*  who  said  that  a 
bird  he  figured  (Nat.  Hist.  Uncommon  Birds,  pi.  tiii  )  was 
"  so  called  in  the  West  Indies,"  and  the  name  has  hence  been 
generally  applied  to  all  the  members  of  the  subfamily  Pcntlcpinjt, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  kindred  subfamily  Croeinac 
or  curassows  by  the  broad  post  acetabular  area  of  the  pelvis 
as  pointed  out  by  Huxley  (Proe.  Zool.  Satiety,  186S,  p.  19;) 
as  well  as  by  their  maxilla  being  wider  than  it  is  high,  with  its 
eulmen  depressed,  the  crown  feathered,  and  the  nostrils  bare— 
the  last  two  characters  separating  the  Penetopinat  from  the 
Oreophasinae,  which  form  the  third  subfamily  of  the  Craridet}* 
family  belonging  to  that  taxonomcr's  division  Pcriiteropoia 
of  ihe  order  Gallinae. 

The  Ptneiopinat  have  been  separated  into  seven  genera,  of 
which  Penelope  and  Ortalis,  containing  respectively  aboat 
sixteen  and  nineteen  species, arc  the  largest,  the  others  numbenc; 
from  one  to  three  only.  Into  their  minute  differences  it  would  be 
useless  to  enter:  nearly  all  have  the  throat  bare  of  feathers,  *od 
from  that  of  many  of  them  hangs  a  wattle;  but  one  fora, 
Ckamaepctes,  has  neither  of  these  features,  and  SlcgneLem:, 
though  wattled,  has  the  throat  clothed.  With  few  exceptions 
the  guans  are  confined  to  the  South-American  continent, cue 
species  of  Penelope  is  however  found  in  Mexico  (e  t.  at  Msza'ux?. 
Pipile  enmanensis  inhabits  Trinidad  as  well  as  the  maitU&d. 
while  three  species  of  Ortalis  occur  in  Mexico  or  Texas,  and  oct. 
which  is  also  common  .to  Venezuela,  in  Tobago.  Like  curassows. 
guans  are  in  great  measure  of  arboreal  habit.    They  also  readily 

'  Edwards  also  give*  "  nuan  "  as  an  alternative  spelling,  and  tiis 
may  be  nearer  the  original  form,  since  we  find  Dampicr  in  1676  writ «rf 
( Voy.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  66)  of  what  was  doubtless  an  allied  if  not  the  sine 
bird  as  the  quara."  _  The  species  represented  by  Edwanit  i!--o 
not  seem  to  have  been  identified. 

*  Sec  the  excellent  Synopsis  by  Sclatcr  and  Salvin  in  the  /V 
ceedmgs  of  Ike  Zoolorical  Society  for  1870  (pp.  504-544).  while  further 
information  on  the  Cracinae  was  given  by  Sclatcr  10  the  TrauacitMi 
of  the  same  society  (ix.  pp.  373-288,  pis.  xl.-liii.).  Some  additions 
have  since  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  family,  but  none  ol 
very  great  importance. 
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tame,  but  all  attempts  to  domesticate  them  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  have  wholly  failed,  and  the  cases  in  which  they 
have  even  been  induced  to  breed  and  the  young  have  been 
reared  in  confinement  are  very  few.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
guans  and  curassows  will  interbreed  with  poultry  {Ibis,  1S66, 
p.  24;  Bull.  Sec.  Imp.  <T  Acclimalalion,  1868,  p.  559;  1869, 
p.  357).  and  what  is  more  extraordinary  is  that  in  Texas  the 
hybrids  between  the  chiacalacca  (Orudis  tttula)  and  the  domestic 
fowl  arc  asserted  to  be  far  superior  to  ordinary  game-cocks  for 

(A.  N.) 

(an  Indian  name  meaning  "site  of  the 
waters  "),  a  town  of  Cuba,  in  Havana  province,  about  6  m.  E. 
of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  14.368.  Guanabacoa  is  served  by  railway 
to  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Regla  ferry  across 
the  bay.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  amid  woods,  on  high  hills 
which  furnish  a  fine  view.  There  are  medicinal  springs  in  the 
town,  and  deposits  of  liquid  bitumen  in  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  town  is  essentially  a  residence  suburb  of  the  capital,  and  has 
some  rather  pretty  streets  and  squares  and  some  old  and  interest- 
ing churches  (including  Nuestra  Scftora  dc  la  Asuncion,  1714- 
1.721).  Just  outside  the  city  is  the  church  of  Potosi  with  a 
famous  "  wonder-working "  shrine  and  image.  An  Indian 
pueblo  of  the  same  name  existed  here  before  1555,  and  a  church 
was  established  in  1576.  Already  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Guanabacoa  was  the  fashionable  summer  residence  of  Havana. 
It  enjoyed  its  greatest  popularity  in  this  respect  from  the  end 
of  the  iSth  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  created 
a  7tilj  with  an  oyuntcmitiito  (city  council)  in  1743.  In  1762  its 
fort,  the  Little  Morro,  on  the  N.  shore  near  Cojimar  (a  bathing 
beach,  where  the  Key  West  cable  now  lands),  was  taken  by  the 
English. 

GUANACO,  sometimes  spelt  Huanaca,  the  larger  of  the  two 
wild  representatives  in  South  America  of  the  camel  tribe;  the 
oiher  being  the  vicugna.  The  guanaco  (Lama  huanaeus),  which 
stands  nearly  4  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  is  an  elegant  creature,  with 
rracefullv  curved  neck  and  lone  slender  lezs.  the  hind-pair  of  the 
latter  hearing  two  naked  patches  or  callosities.  The  head  and 
body  are  covered  with  long  soft  hair  of  a  fawn  colour  above  and 

almost  pure  white 
beneath.  Guanaco 
are  found  throughout 
the  southern  half  of 
South  America,  from 
Peru  in  the  north  to 
Cape  Horn  in  the 
south,  but  occur  in 
greatest  abundance 
ia  Patagonia.  They 
live  in  herds  usually 
of  from  six  to  thirty, 
although  these  occa- 
sionally contain 
several  hundreds, 
while  solitary  indi- 
viduals arc  sometimes 
met.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly timid,  and 
therefore  wary  and 
difficult  of  approach;  like  many  other  ruminants,  however, 
their  curiosity  sometimes  overcomes  their  timidity,  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  range  of  the  hunter's  rifle.  Their  cry 
is  peculiar,  being  something  between  the  belling  of  a  deer 
and  the  neigh  of  a  horse.  The  chief  enemies  of  the 
guanaco  are  the  Patagonian  Indians  and  the  puma,  as  it  forms 
the  principal  food  of  both.  Its  flesh  is  palatable  although 
wanting  in  fat,  while  its  skin  forms  the  chief  clothing  material 
of  the  Patagonians.  Guanaco  are  readily  domesticated,  and  in 
this  slate  become  very  bold  and  will  attack  man,  striking  him 
(rom  behind  with  both  knees.  In  the  wild  state  they  never 
defend  themselves,  and  if  approached  from  different  points, 
according  to  the  Indian  fashion  of  hunting,  get  completely 
bewildered  and  fall  an  easy  prey.    They  take  readily  to  the 
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water,  and  have  been  observed  swimming  from  one  island  to 
another,  while  they  have  been  seen  drinking  salt-water.  They 
have  a  habit  of  depositing  their  droppings  during  successive 
days  on  the  same  spot — a  habit  appreciated  by  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  who  use  those  deposits  for  fuel.  Guanaco  also  have 
favourite  localities  in  which  to  die,  as  appears  from  the  great 
heaps  of  their  bones  found  in  particular  spots. 

GUANAJAY,  a  town  of  western  Cuba,  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province, 
about  36  m.  (by  rail)  S.W.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  6400. 
Guanajay  is  served  by  the  \V.  branch  of  the  United  railways 
of  Havana,  of  which  it  is  the  W.  terminus.  The  town  lies  among 
hills,  has  an  excellent  climate,  and  in  cotonial  times  was  (like 
Holgufn)  an  acclimatization  station  for  troops  fresh  from  Spain; 
it  now  has  considerable  repute  as  a  health  resort.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  a  fertile  sugar  and  tobacco  region.  Guanajay 
has  always  been  important  as  a  distributing  point  in  the  commerce 
of  the  western  end  of  the  island.  It  was  an  ancient  pueblo, 
of  considerable  size  and  importance  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
18th  century. 

GUANAJUATO,  or  Gcanaxvato,  an  inland  state  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  by  Zacatccas  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  E.  by  Quer£laro, 
S.  by  Michoacan  and  W.  by  Jalisco.  Area,  11,370  sq.  m.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  states  of  the  republic; 
pop.  (1895)  1.047,817;  (1900)  1,061,724.  The  state  lies 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico, 
and  has  an  average  elevation  of  about  6000  ft.  The  surface 
of  its  northern  half  is  broken  by  the  Sierra  Gorda  and  Sierra 
dc  Guanajuato,  but  its  southern  half  is  covered  by  fertile  plains 
largely  devoted  to  agriculture.  It  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande 
dc  Lcrma  and  its  tributaries,  which  in  places  flow  through  deeply 
eroded  valleys.  The  climate  is  semi-tropical  and  healthy, 
and  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  insure  good  results  in  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  In  the  warm  valleys  sugar-cane  is  grown, 
and  at  higher  elevations  Indian  corn,  beans,  barley  and  wheal. 
The  southern  plains  arc  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising.  Guana- 
juato has  suffered  much  from  the  destruction  of  its  forests, 
but  there  remain  some  small  areas  on  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  north.  The  principal  industry  of  the  state  is  mining,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  north  being 
enormous.  Among  its  mineral  products  arc  silver,  gold,  tin, 
lead,  mercury,  copper  and  opals.  Silver  has  been  extracted 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  over  $800,000,000 
having  been  taken  from  the  mines  during  the  subsequent  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Some  of  the  more  productive  of  these 
mines,  or  groups  of  mines,  arc  the  Vela  Madrc  (mother  lode), 
the  San  Bernabe  lode,  and  the  Rayas  mines  of  Guanajuato,  and 
the  La  Valcnciana  mine,  the  output  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  $226,000,000  between  1766  and  fS?6.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  include  fiour  mills,  tanneries  and  manufactories 
of  leather,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  distilleries,  foundries  and 
potteries.  The  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mexican  National 
railway  lines  cross  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  and  the  former 
operates  a  short  branch  from  Silao  to  the  state  capital  and 
another  westward  from  Irapuato  to  Guadalajara.  The  capital 
i$  Guanajuato,  and  other  important  cities  and  towns  are  Leon, 
or  Leon  de  las  Aldamas;  Celaya  (pop.  25,56$  in  1900),  an 
important  railway  junction  22  m.  by  rail  V.  from  Qucrftaro, 
and  known  for  its  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  saddlery,  soap 
and  sweetmeats;  Irapuato  (18,593  in  1900),  a  railway  junction 
and  commercial  centre,  21  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Guanajuato;  Silao 
(«5.355).  *  railway  junction  and  manufacturing  town  (woollens 
and  cottons),  24  m.  S.W.  of  Guanajuato;  Salamanca  (13,583), 
on  the  Mexican  Central  railway  and  Lcrma  river,  25  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Guanajuato,  with  manufactures  of  cottons  and  porcelain; 
Allendc  (10,547),  a  commercial  town  30  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Guanajuato, 
with  mineral  springs;  Valle  de  Santiago  (12,660),  50  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Qucretaro;  Salvaticrra  (10.393),  60  m.  S.E.  of  Guanajuato; 
Cortazar  (S633);  La  Luz  (8318),  in  a  rich  mining  district; 
Penjamo  (8262);  Santa  Cruz  (7239);  San  Francisco  del  Rincon 
(10,904),  39  m.  W.  of  Guanajuato  in  a  rich  mining  district; 
and  Acambaro  (8345).  a  prosperous  town  of  the  plain,  76  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Guanaiuato. 
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GUANAJUATO,  or  Samta  Ft  DC  Guanajuato,  a  city  of  Mexico 
and  capital  of  ibe  above  state,  155  m.  (direct)  N.W.  of  the 
Federal  capital,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma 
or  Santiago.  Pop.  (1895)  39,404;  (1900)  41,486.  The  city  is 
built  in  the  Canada  de  Marfil  at  the  junction  of  three  ravines 
about  6500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  narrow,  tortuous  streets 
rise  steeply  as  they  follow  the  ravines  upward  to  the  mining 
villages  clustered  about  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  the  hillsides. 
Guanajuato  is  sometimes  described  as  a  collection  of  mining 
villages;  but  in  addition  there  is  the  central  city  with  its  crowded 
winding  streets,  its  substantial  old  Spanish  buildings,  its  fifty 
ore-crushing  mills  and  busy  factories  and  its  bustling  commercial 
life.  Enclosing  the  city  are  the  steep,  barren  mountain  sides 
honeycombed  with  mines.  The  climate  is  semi-tropical  and  is 
considered  healthy.  The  noteworthy  public  buildings  and 
institutions  arc  an  interesting  old  Jesuit  church  with  arches 
of  pink  stone  and  delicate  carving,  eight  monasteries,  the 
government  palace,  a  mint  dating  from  181  J,  a  national  college, 
the  fine  Tcatro  Juarez,  and  the  Pantheon,  or  public  cemetery, 
with  catacombs  below.  The  Alh6ndiga  de  Granaditas,  originally 
a  public  granary,  was  used  as  a  fort  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  (1810)  in 
that  long  struggle.  Among  the  manufactures  arc  cottons,  prints, 
ioips,  chemicals,  pottery  and  silverware,  but  mining  is  the 
principal  interest  and  occupation  of  the  population.  The  silver 
mines  of  the  vicinity  were  long  considered  the  richest  in  Mexico, 
the  celebrated  Veta  Madre  (mother  lode)  even  being  described 
as  the  richest  in  the  world;  and  Guanajuato  has  the  largest 
reduction  works  in  Mexico.  The  railway  outlet  for  the  city 
consists  of  a  short  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central,  which  joins 
the  trunk  line  at  Silao.  Guanajuato  was  founded  in  1554.  It 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  city  in  174:.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
vigorous  resistance  to  the  invaders  at  the  lime  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  during  that  war. 

GUANCHES,  Guanciiis  or  Cuanciios  (native  Guanchinet; 
Cuan ~ person ,  Chintt "Tcncriffe, — "man  of  Tcncriffe,"  cor- 
rupted, according  to  Nunez  de  la  Pcna,  by  Spaniards  into 
Guanchos),  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Strictly  the  Guanches  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Tcncriffe, 
where  they  seem  to  have  preserved  racial  purity  to  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  but  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
indigenous  populations  of  all  the  islands.  The  Guanches,  now 
extinct  as  a  distinct  people,  appear,  from  the  study  of  skulls 
and  bones  discovered,  to  have  resembled  the  Cro-Magnon  race 
of  the  Quaternary  age,  and  no  real  doubt  is  now  entertained  that 
they  were  an  offshoot  of  the  great  race  of  Berbers  which  from 
the  dawn  of  history  has  occupied  northern  Africa  from  Egypt 
to  the  Atlantic.  Pliny  the  Elder,  deriving  his  knowledge  from 
the  accounts  of  Juba,  king  of  Maurctania,  states  that  when 
visited  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Haono  the  archipelago  was 
found  by  them  to  be  uninhabited,  but  that  they  saw  ruins  of 
great  buildings.  This  would  suggest  that  the  Guanches  were  not 
the  first  inhabitants,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of 
Mabommedanism  among  the  peoples  found  in  the  archipelago 
by  the  Spaniards  it  would  seem  that  this  extreme  westerly 
migration  of  Berbers  took  place  between  the  time  of  which  Pliny 
wrote  and  the  conquest  of  northern  Africa  by  the  Arabs.  Many 
of  the  Guanches  fell  in  resisting  the  Spaniards,  many  were  sold 
as  slaves,  and  many  conformed  lo  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and 
married  Spaniards. 

Such  remains  as  there  are  of  their  language,  a  few  expressions 
and  the  proper  names  of  ancient  chieftains  still  borne  by  certain 
families,  connect  it  with  the  Berber  dialects.  In  many  of  the 
islands  signs  are  engraved  on  rocks.  Domingo  Vandcwalle, 
a  mflitary  governor  of  Las  Palmas,  was  the  first,  in  175a,  to 
investigate  these;  and  it  is  due  to  the  perseverance  of  D.  Aquilino 
Padran,  a  priest  of  Las  Palmas,  that  anything  about  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  island  Hierro  has  been  brought  to  light.  In  1878 
Dr  R.  Verncau  discovered  in  the  ravines  of  Las  Baloa  some 
genuine  Libyan  inscriptions.  Without  exception  the  rock 
inscriptions  have  proved  to  be  Numidic.  In  two,  of  the  islands 
(Teneriffe  and  Gomera)  the  Guanche  type  has  been  retained  with 


more  purity  than  in  the  others.  No  inscriptions  have  been  found 
in  these  two  islands,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  tm 
Guanches  did  not  know  how  to  write.  In  the  other  islands 
numerous  Semitic  traces  are  found,  and  in  all  of  them  are  tbe 
rock-signs.  From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  Numidians, 
travelling  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  intermixing 
with  the  dominant  Semitic  race,  landed  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  that  it  is  tbey  who  have  written  the  inscriptions  at  Hierro 
and  Grand  Canary. 

The  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  Guanches  varied. 
In  some  islands  hereditary  autocracy  prevailed ;  in  others  the 
government  was  elective.  In  Tcncriffe  all  the  land  belonged  lo 
the  chiefs  who  leased  it  lo  their  subjects.  In  Grand  Canary 
suicide  was  regarded  as  honourable,  and  on  a  chief  inheriting, 
one  of  his  subjects  willingly  honoured  the  occasion  by  throw- 
ing himself  over  a  precipice.  In  some  islands  polyandry  w*» 
practised;  in  others  tbe  natives  were  monogamou?.  But  every 
where  the  women  appear  to  have  been  respected,  an  insult 
offered  any  woman  by  an  armed  man  being  a  capital  offence. 
Almost  all  the  Guanches  used  to  wear  garments  of  goat-skins, 
and  others  of  vegetable  fibres,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Grand  Canary.  They  had  a  taste  for  ornaments, 
necklaces  of  wood,  bone  and  shells,  worked  in  different  design* 
Beads  of  baked  earth,  cylindrical  and  of  all  shapes,  with  smooth 
or  polished  surfaces,  mostly  black  and  red  in  colour,  were  chiefly 
in  use.  They  painted  their  bodies;  the  pintadrras,  baked  day 
objects  like  seals  in  shape,  have  been  explained  by  Dr  Veroeau 
as  having  been  used  solely  for  painting  the  body  in  various  colours. 
They  manufactured  rough  pottery,  mostly  without  decorations, 
or  ornamented  by  means  of  the  finger-nail.  Tbe  Guanches' 
weapons  were  those  of  the  ancient  races  of  south  Europe.  Tbe 
polished  battle-axe  was  more  used  in  Grand  Canary,  while  stoat 
and  obsidian,  roughly  cut,  were  commoner  in  Teneriffe.  Tbey 
had,  besides,  the  lance,  the  club,  sometimes  studded  with  pebbles, 
and  the  javelin,  and  they  seem  to  have  known  the  shield.  Tbey 
lived  in  natural  or  artificial  caves  in  their  mountains.  la 
districts  where  cave-dwellings  were  impossible,  tbey  built  small 
round  houses  and,  according  to  the  Spaniard*,  they  even  practised 
rude  fortification.  In  Palma  the  old  people  were  at  their  own 
wish  left  lo  die  alone.  After  bidding  their  family  farewell  tbey 
were  carried  to  tbe  sepulchral  cave,  nothing  but  a  bowl  of  mik 
being  left  them.  The  Guanches  embalmed  their  dead;  many 
mummies  have  been  found  in  an  extreme  state  of  desiccation, 
each  weighing  not  more  than  6  or  7  lb.  Two  almost  inaccessible 
caves  in  a  vertical  rock  by  the  shore  3  m.  from  Santa  Crux 
(Teneriffe)  are  said  still  to  contain  bones.  The  process  of  embalm- 
ing seems  to  have  varied.  In  Teneriffe  and  Grand  Canary  tbe 
corpse  was  simply  wrapped  up  in  goat  and  sheep  skins,  while 
in  other  islands  a  resinous  substance  was  used  to  preserve  the 
body,  which  was  then  placed  in  a  cave  difficult  of  access,  or  buried 
under  a  tumulus.  The  work  of  embalming  was  reserved  for  a 
special  class,  women  for  female  corpses,  men  for  male.  Em- 
balming seems  not  to  have  been  universal,  and  bodies  were  oftca 
simply  hidden  in  caves  or  buried. 

Little  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  Guanches.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  distinctly  religious  race.  There  was  a  gectnl 
belief  in  a  supreme  being,  called  Acoran,  in  Grand  Canary, 
Arhihuran  in  Tcncriffe,  Eraoranhan  in  Hierro,  and  Abora  in 
Palma.  The  women  of  Hierro  worshipped  a  goddess  caOed 
Moneiba.  According  to  tradition  the  male  and  female  gods  lived 
in  mountains  whence  they  descended  to  hear  tbe  prayers  of  the 
people.  In  other  islands  tbe  natives  venerated  tbe  sun,  moot, 
earth  and  stars.  A  belief  in  an  evfl  spirit  was  generaL  The 
demon  of  Teneriffe  was  called  Guayota  and  lived  in  the  peak  of 
Teyde,  which  was  the  hell  called  Echcyde.  In  limes  of  drouitt 
the  Guanches  drove  their  flocks  to  consecrated  grounds,  where 
the  lambs  were  separated  from  their  mothers  in  the  belief  thai 
their  plaintive  Heatings  would  melt  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  During  the  religious  feasts  all  war  and  even  personal 
quarrels  were  stayed. 
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General  L.  L.  C.  Faidhcrbe,  Qutlqut  mots  sur  I'etkruAotte  4*  I'arckipel 
cananen  (Pari*,  1875);  Chil  y  Naranjo,  Estudios  kisloricos,  thmaio- 
terxsi  y  Paiologicos  de  las  Idas  C ananas  (Las  Palmas,  1876-1889); 
"  De  la  pluralit6  des  races  humaines  de  I'archipel  canarien,"  Bull. 
Soc.  Arjkrop.  Paris,  1878;  "  Habitations  et  sepulture*  des  anciens 
habitants  des  ties  Canaries,"  Rnue  d'antkrop.,  1879;  R.  Verncau, 
"  Sur  les  Semites  aux  lies  Canaries,"  and  "  Sur  les  anciens  habitants 
de  la  Isleta.  Grande  Canarie."  Bull.  Sot.  Anlkrop.  Paris,  1881; 
Rapport  sur  une  mission  stitntifiqu*  dans  I'arckipel  canarien  (Paris, 
1W7);  Cinq  annies  de  st'jour  aux  Ues  Canaries  (Paris,  1891);  H. 
Meyer,  Du  Instl  Tenerife  (Leipzig,  1896),  "  fjber  die  Urbcwohner 
drr  canarischen  Inseln,"  in  Adolf  Haitian  Festschrift  (Berlin,  1896); 

F.  von  Luschan,  Ankant  uber  tine  Sckadelsammlung  von  den  canari- 
i  km  InseJn;  R.  Virchow,  "  Schadcl  mit  Carionecrtnis  dcr  Sagittal- 
fgend,"  VcrkandJungen  der  Berliner  Anlkrop.  CeseUschafl  (1896): 

G.  Sergi,  Tk*  Mediterranean  Hoc*  (London,  1901);  Tke  Guanckes 
»(  Trnenfe  .  .  . ,  by  AJonso  de  Espinosa,  translated  by  Sir  Clements 
Markharn,  with  bibliography  (Hakluyt  Society,  1907). 

GUANIDINE,  CNiH,  or  HN:  C  Nil:):,  the  amidine  of  amido- 
carbonic  acid.  It  occurs  in  beet  juice.  It  was  first  prepared 
in  J 86 1  by  A.  Strecker,  who  oxidized  guanine  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  It  may  be  obtained  synthetically 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  iodide  on  cyanamide,  CNNH,+ 
NHJ-CNsHvHI-;  by  heating  ortho-carbonic  esters  with 
ammonia  to  1 50°  C  ;  but  best  by  heating  ammonium  tbiocyanatc 
to  iSo°-igo*  C,  when  the  thiourea  first  formed  is  converted  into 
guanidinethiocyanate,2CS(NHt)i-HN:C(NH,),HCNS+H,S. 
It  is  a  colourless  crystalline  solid,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  it  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  air.  It  has  strong  basic 
properties,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  readily,  and  forms  well- 
defined  crystalline  salts.  Baryta  water,  hydrolyscs  it  to  urea. 
By  direct  union  with  gtycocoll  acid,  it  yields  glycocyamine, 
NHr(HN):  CNHCH.COiH.  whilst  with  methyl  glycocoU 
(sarcosine)  it  forms  creatine,  NHV(NH):  CN(CHa)CHjCO»H. 

Many  derivatives  of  guanidine  were  obtained  by  J.  Thicle  (Ann., 
1692.  270.  p.  1;  1893,  373.  P-  '33:  Ber.,  1893.  26,  pp.  2598,  2645)- 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  -guantdinc  in  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  nitroguanidine.  HN\C(NH,)NHNO,  (a  substance 
fx-jscssing  acid  properties)  is  obtained;  from  which,  by  reduction 
<rith  zinc  dust,  amidoguanidine.  HN:C(NH,)  NH  N'H,,  is  formed. 
This  amidoguanidinc  decomposes  on  hydrolysis  with  the  formation 
o!  srmicarbazide,  N  Hj  CO-NH-NHi.  which,  in  its  turn,  breaks 
down  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia  and  hydrazine.  Amidoguani- 
dine  is  a  body  of  hydrazine  type,  for  it  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts 
and  yields  a  benzy Inline  derivative.  On  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate,  it  gives  arodicarbondiamidirvc  nitrate,  NHt-(HN): 
C  N:  NX;(NH)SH,-2HNO,,  which. when  reduced  by  sulphuretted 
L  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  hydrazodicarbondi- 
.  NH,-(HN'):C-NH-NH-C:(Nli)-NH,.  By  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  amidoguanidine,  diazoguani- 
dine  nitrate,  NH,  (HN) : C  NH  Nj-NOi.  is  obtained.  This  diazo 
compound  is  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis  with  the  formation 
oi  cyanamide  and  hydrazoic  acid.  CH,N,-NOi-N,H+CN-NH,+ 
HMQi,  whilst  acetates  and  carbonates  convert  it  into  amidotetra- 
,  N-N. 

zotic  acid,  HtN*-C5         I .  Amidotetrazotic.  acid  yields  addition 
XNH-N 

compounds  with  amines;  and  by  the  further  action  of  nitrous  acid 
yields  a  very  explosive  derivative,  diazotetrazol,  CN,.  By  fusing 
ruamdine  with  urea.  dicyandiamidineH.N  (HN) :C  NH  CO  NH,.i. 
Icemcd. 

GUANO  (a  Spanish  word  from  the  Peruvian  huanu,  dung), 
the  excrement  of  birds,  found  as  large  deposits  on  certain  islands 
til  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  on  others  situated  in  the  Southern 
ocean  and  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  large  proportions 
i>f  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphates  and  of  nitrogen  as 
immonium  oxalate  and  urate  renders  it  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
Bat's  guano,  composed  of  the  excrement  of  bats,  is  found  in 
irrtain  caves  in 'New  Zealand  and  elsewhere;  it  is  similar  in 
composition  to  Peruvian  guano.  (See  Manures  and  Manuring.) 

QUANTA,  a  port  on  the  Caribbean  coast  of  the  state  of  Bcr- 
naGdez,  Venezuela,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Barcelona,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It  dates  from  the  completion  of  the  railway 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Nancual  and  Capiricual  nearly  12  m.  beyond 
Barcelona,  and  was  created  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  The 
harbour  is  horseshoe-shaped,  with  its  entrance,  1908  ft.  wide, 
protected  by  an  island  less  than  t  m.  off  the  shore.  The  entrance 
<s  easy  and  safe,  and  the  harbour  affords  secure  anchorage  for 
large  vessels,  with  deep  water  alongside  the  iron  railway  wharf. 


These  advantages  have  made  Guanta  the  best  port  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  trade  of  Barcelona  and  that  of  a  large  inland 
district  have  been  transferred  to  it.  A  prominent  feature  in  its 
tradeis  the  shipment  of  live  cattle.  Among  its  exports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cacao,  tobacco  and  fruit. 

GUANTANAMO,  the  easternmost  important  town  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Cuba,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  about  40  m.  E.  of 
Santiago.  Pop.  (1907)  14.559-  It  is  situated  by  the  Guazo 
(or  Guaso)  river,  on  a  little  open  plain  between  the  mountains. 
The  beautiful,  land-locked  harbour,  10  m.  long  from  N.  to  S. 
and  4  m.  wide  in  places,  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  basin.  The 
latter  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  2  to  2  5  fathoms  depth 
of  water.  From  the  port  of  Caimanera  to  the  city  of 
Guantanamo,  13  m.  N.,  there  is  a  railway,  and  the  city  has 
railway  connexion  with  Santiago.  Guantanamo  is  one  of  the 
two  ports  leased  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States  for  a  naval 
station.  It  is  the  shipping-port  and  centre  of  a  surrounding 
coffee-,  sugar-  and  lime-growing  district.  In  1741  an  English 
force  under  Admiral  Edward  Vernon  and  General  Thomas 
Wcntworth  landed  here  to  attack  Santiago.  They  named  the 
harbour  Cumberland  bay.  After  their  retreat  fortifications 
were  begun.  The  history  of  the  region  practically  dates,  how- 
ever, from  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  when  it  gained  prosperity 
from  the  settlement  of  French  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo; 
the  town,  as  such,  dates  only  from  1822.  Almost  all  the  old 
families  are  of  French  descent,  and  French  was  the  language 
locally  most  used  as  late  as  the  last  third  of  the  19th  century. 
In  recent  years,  especially  since  the  Spanish-American  War  of 
1898,  the  region  has  greatly  changed  socially  and  economically. 
Guantanamo  was  once  a  fashionable  summer  residence  resort 
for  wealthy  Cubans. 

GUARANA(so  called  from  the  Guaranis,  an  aboriginal  American 
tribe),  the  plant  Paullinia  Cupano  (or  P.  sorbilis)  of  the  natural 
order  Sapindateat,  indigenous  to  the  north  and  west  of  Brazil.  It 
has  a  smooth  erect  stem;  large  pinnate  alternate  leaves,  com- 
posed of  5  oblong-oval  leaflets;  narrow  panicles  of  short-stalked 
flowers;  and  ovoid  or  pyriform  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  grape, 
and  containing  usually  one  seed  only,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
minute  horse-chestnut.  What  is  commonly  known  as  guarana, 
guarana  bread  or  Brazilian  cocoa,  is  prepared  from  the  seeds 
as  follows.  In  October  and  November,  at  which  time  they 
become  ripe,  the  seeds  are  removed  from  their  capsules  and 
sun-dried,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  ready  removal  by  hand  of  the 
white  aril;  they  are  next  ground  in  a  stone  mortar  or  deep  dish 
of  hard  sandstone;  the  powder,  moistened  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  or  by  exposure  to  the  dews,  is  then 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  certain  proportion  of  whole  or  broken 
seeds,  and  worked  up  sometimes  into  balls,  but  usually  into  rolls 
not  unlike  German  sausages,  5  to  8  in.  in  length,  and  12  to  16  ox. 
in  weight.  After  drying  by  artificial  or  solar  heat,  the  guarana 
is  packed  between  broad  leaves  in  sacks  or  baskets.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  of  extreme  hardness,  and  has  a  brown  hue,  a  bitter 
astringent  taste,  and  an  odour  faintly  resembling  that  of  roasted 
coffee.  An  inferior  kind,  softer  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  is  manu- 
factured by  admixture  of  cocoa  or  cassava.  Rasped  or  grated 
into  sugar  and  water,  guarana  forms  a  beverage  largely  consumed 
in  S.  America.  Its  manufacture,  originally  confined  to  the 
Mauhcs  Indians,  has  spread  into  various  partsof  Brazil. 

The  properties  of  guarana  as  a  nervous  stimulant  and  restorative 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  what  was  originally  described  as  a  new 
principle  and  termed  guaraninc,  but  is  now  known  to  be  identical 
with  caffeine  or  thcinc.  Besides  this  substance,  which  is  stated  to 
exist  in  it  in  the  form  of  tannate,  guarana  yields  on  analysis  the 
glucoside  saponin,  with  tannin,  starch,  gum,  three  volatile  oils,  and 
an  acrid  green  fixed  oil  (Fournier,  Journ.  de  Pkarm.  vol.  xxxix., 
1861.  p.  291). 

GUARANIS,  a  tribe  and  stock  of  South  American  Indians, 
having  their  borne  in  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  on  the  Brazilian 
coast.  The  Guaranis  had  developed  some  civilization  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  being  a  peaceable  people 
quickly  submitted.  They  form  to-day  the  chief  clement  in  the 
populations  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Owing  to  its  patronage 
by  the  Jesuit  "missionaries  the  Guarani  language  became  a 
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widespread  medium  of  communication,  and  in  a  corrupted  form 
is  still  the  common  language  in  Paraguay. 

GUARANTEE  (sometimes  spelt  "  guarantee  "  or  "  guaranty  "; 
an  O.  Fr.  form  of  "  warrant,"  from  the  Teutonic  word  which 
appears  in  German  as  wahrtn,  to  defend  or  make  safe  and  binding), 
a  term  more  comprehensive  and  of  higher  import  than  either 
"  warrant  "  or  "  security,"  and  designating  either  some  inter- 
national treaty  whereby  claims,  rights  or  possessions  arc  secured, 
or  more  commonly  a  mere  private  transaction,  by  means  of  which 
one  person,  to  obtain  some  trust,  confidence  or  credit  for  another, 
engages  to  be  answerable  for  him. 

In  English  law,  a  guarantee  is  a  contract  to  answer  for  the 
payment  of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of  some  duty,  by 
a  third  person  who  is  primarily  liable  to  such  payment  or  per- 
formance. It  is  a  collateral  contract,  which  docs  not  extinguish 
the  original  liability  or  obligation  to  which  it  is  accessory,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  itself  rendered  null  and  void  should  the  latter 
fail,  as  without  a  principal  there  can  be  no  accessory.  The 
liabilities  of  a  surety  are  in  law  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
principal  debtor,  and  when  the  latter  cease  the  former  do  so 
likewise  (per  Collins,  L.J.,  in  Stacey  v.  Hill,  1901,  1  K.B.,  at 
p.  666;  see  per  WiUcs,  J.,  in  Baleson  v.  Gosling,  187 1,  L.R.  7  CP., 
at  p.  14),  except  in  certain  cases  where  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  debtor  is  by  operation  of  law  (see  In  re  FU'.george — 
ex  parte  Robson,  1905,  1  K.B.  p.  461).  If,  therefore,  persons 
wrongly  suppose  that  a  third  person  is  liable  to  one  of  them, 
and  a  guarantee  is  given  on  that  erroneous  supposition,  it  is 
invalid  ab  initio,  by  virtue  of  the  lex  contractus,  because  its 
foundation  (which  was  that  another  was  taken  to  be  liable) 
has  failed  (per  Willcs,  J.,  in  Mountstephen  v.  Ijikeman,  L.R. 
7  Q.B.  p.  302).  According  to  various  existing  codes  civil, 
a  suretyship,  in  respect  of  an  obligation  "  non-valabtc," 
is  null  and  void  save  where  the  invalidity  is  the  result 
of  personal  incapacity  of  the  principal  debtor  (Codes  Civil, 
France  and  Belgium,  2011;  Spain,  1824;  Portugal,  813;  Italy, 
1809;  Holland,  1858;  Lower  Canada,  1932).  In  some  countries, 
however,  the  mere  personal  incapacity  of  a  son  under  age  to 
borrow  suffices  to  vitiate  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  made  to  him 
(Spain,  1824;  Portugal,  8 2 2,  s. 2, 1535, 1536).  The  Egyptian  codes 
sanction  guarantees  expressly  entered  into  "  in  view  of  debtor's 
want  of  legal  capacity  "  to  contract  a  valid  principal  obligation 
(Egyptain  Codes,  Mixed  Suits,  605;  Native  Tribunals,  406). 
The  Portuguese  code  (art.  822,  s.  1)  retains  the  surety's  liability, 
in  respect  of  an  invalid  principal  obligation,  until  the  latter  has 
been  legally  rescinded. 

The  giver  of  a  guarantee  is  called  "  the  surety,"  or  "  the 
guarantor  ";  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  "  the  creditor," 
or  "  the  guarantee ";  while  the  person  whose  payment  or 
performance  is  secured  thereby  is  termed  "  the  principal  debtor," 
or  simply  "  the  principal"  In  America,  but  not  apparently 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  recognized  distinction  between  "  a  surety  " 
and  "  a  guarantor  ";  the  former  being  usually  bound  with  the 
principal,  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  consideration,  while 
the  contract  of  the  latter  is  bis  own  separate  undertaking,  in 
which  the  principal  does  not  join,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  is 
not  to  be  held  liable,  until  due  diligence  has  been  exerted  to 
compel  the  principal  debtor  to  make  good  his  default.  There 
is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  surety  and  the  principal 
debtor,  for  the  surety  contracts  with  the  creditor,  and  they  do 
not  constitute  in  law  one  person,  and  arc  not  jointly  liable  to 
the  creditor  (per  Baron  Parke  in  Bain  v.  Cooper,  1  Dowl.  R. 
(N.S.)  11,  14). 

No  special  phraseology  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
guarantee;  and  what  really  distinguishes  such  a  contract  from 
one  of  insurance  is  not  any  essential  difference  between  the  two 
forms  of  words  insurance  and  guarantee,  but  the  substance  of 
the  contract  entered  into  by  the  parties  in  each  particular  rase 
(per  Homer,  L.J.,  in  Stolon  v.  Heath— Seaton  v.  Burnand,  1800, 
t  Q.B.  782,  792,  C  A  ;  per  Vaughan  Williams,  L.J.,  in  In  re 
Denton's  Estate  Licenses  Insurance  Corporation  and  Guarantee 
Fund  Ltd.  v.  Denton,  1904,  2  Ch.,  at  p.  188;  and  sec  Dane  v. 
Mortgage  Insurance  Corporation,  1894,  1  Q  B.  54  C.A.)    In  this 


connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  different  kinds  of 
suretyships  have  been  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Those  in  which 
there  is  an  agreement  to  constitute,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
the  relation  of  principal  and  surely,  to  which  agreement  the 
creditor  thereby  secured  is  a  party;  (2)  those  in  which  there 
is  a  similar  agreement  between  the  principal  and  surety  only,  to 
which  the  creditor  is  a  stranger;  and  (3)  those  in  which,  without 
any  such  contract  of  suretyship,  there  is  a  primary  and  1 
secondary  liability  of  two  persons  for  one  and  the  same  debt, 
the  debt  being,  as  between  the  two,  that  of  one  of  those  persons 
only,  and  not  equally  of  both,  so  that  the  other,  if  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  it,  would  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  from 
the  person  by  whom  (as  between  the  two)  it  ought  to  have  beeo 
paid  (><rEarl  of  Selborne,  L.C.,in  Duncan  Fox  and  Co.  v.  SortkoxA 
South  Wales  Bank,  6  App.  Cas.,  at  p.  n).  According  to  several 
codes  civil  sureties  are  made  divisible  into  conventional,  legal 
and  judicial  (Fr.  and  Bel.,  2015,  2040  ct  seq.;  Spain,  18:3; 
Lower  Canada,  1930),  while  the  Spanish  code  further  divides 
them  into  gratuitous  and  for  valuable  consideration  (art.  1, 823). 

In  England  the  common-law  requisites  of  a  guarantee  ia  00 
way  differ  from  those  essential  to  the  formation  of  any  other 
contract.  That  is  to  say,  they  comprise  the  mutual  assent 
of  two  or  more  parties,  competency  to  contract,  and,  unlt-a 
the  guarantee  be  under  seal,  valuable  consideration.  An  offer 
to  guarantee  is  not  binding  until  it  has  been  accepted,  beinj 
revocable  till  then  by  the  party  making  it.  Unless,  however, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  offer  contemplates  an  express  accept- 
ance, one  may  be  implied,  and  it  may  be  a  question  for  a  jury 
whether  an  offer  of  guarantee  has  in  fact  been  accepted.  Where 
the  surety's  assent  to  a  guarantee  has  been  procured  by  fraud 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  there  is  no  binding  contract. 
Such  fraud  may  consist  of  suppression  or  concealment  or  iris- 
representation.  There  is  some  conflict  of  authorities  as  to  what 
facts  must  be  spontaneously  disclosed  to  the  surety  by  the 
creditor,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  the  rule  on  the  subject  is 
less  stringent  than  that  governing  insurances  upon  marine, 
life  and  other  risks  (The  North  British  Insurance  Co.  v.  Uoyi, 
to  Exch.  523),  though  formerly  this  was  denied  (Owen  v.  Hems*. 
3  Mac.  &  G.  378,  307).  Moreover,  even  where  the  contract 
relied  upon  is  in  the  form  of  a  policy  guaranteeing  the  solvency 
of  a  surety  for  another's  debt,  and  is  therefore- governed  by  the 
doctrine  of  uberrima  fides,  only  such  facts  as  are  really  material 
to  the  risk  undertaken  need  be  spontaneously  disclosed  (Stela*  v. 
Burnand — Burnand  v.  Seaton,  1900,  A.C.  13s)-  As  regards 
the  competency  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  a  contract  of 
guarantee,  this  may  be  affected  by  insanity  or  intoxication  of 
the  surety,  if  known  to  the  creditor,  or  by  disability  of  any  kid. 
The  ordinary  disabilities  arc  those  of  infants  and  married  womet 
— now  in  England  greatly  mitigated  as  regards  the  latter  by  tbt 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  to  1893,  which  enable  1 
married  woman  to  contract,  as  a  feme  sole,  to  the  extent  of  her 
separate  property.  Every  guarantee  not  under  seal  must 
according  to  English  law  have  a  consideration  to  support  it. 
though  the  least  spark  of  one  suffices  (per  Wilmot,  J.,  in  Pillam  v 
tun  Mirrop  and  Hopkins,  3  Burr.,  at  p.  1666;  Haigh  v.  Bretb, 
10  A.  &  E.  309;  Barrell  v.  Trusstll,  4  Taunt.  117),  which,  x> 
in  other  cases,  may  consist  cither  of  some  right,  interest,  proit 
or  benefit  accruing  to  the  one  parly,  or  some  forbearance,  detri- 
ment, loss  or  responsibility  given,  suffered  or  undertaken  by  the 
other.  In  some  guarantees  the  consideration  is  entire— as  where, 
in  consideration  of  a  lease  being  granted,  the  surety  becomes 
answerable  for  the  performance  of  the  covenants;  in  oiktt 
cases  it  is  fragmentary,  i.e.  supplied  from  time  to  time— u 
where  a  guarantee  is  given  to  secure  the  balance  of  a  runair; 
account  at  a  banker's,  or  a  balance  of  3  running  account  for 
goods  supplied  (per  Lush,  L.J.,  in  Lloyd's  v.  Harper,  16  Ch  Div . 
at  p.  3 19).  In  the  former  case,  the  moment  the  lease  is  gr»ntr<3 
there  is  nothing  more  for  the  lessor  to  do,  and  such  a  guaranlet 
as  that  of  necessity  runs  on  throughout  the  duration  of  li« 
lease  and  is  irrevocable.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  un!es» 
the  guarantee  stipulates  to  the  contrary,  the  surety  may  at  lay 
time  terminate  his  liability  under  the  guarantee  as  to  f*t"* 
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advances,  &c.  The  consideration  for  a  guarantee  must  not  be 
past  or  cite  tiled,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  need  not  comprise  a 
direct  benefit  or  advantage  to  either  the  surety  or  the  creditor, 
but  may  solely  consist  of  anything  done,  or  any  promise  made, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  princip.il  debtor.  It  is  more  frequently 
executory  than  concurrent,  taking  the  form  either  of  forbearance 
to  sue  the  principal  debtor,  or  of  a  future  advance  of  money  or 
supply  of  goods  to  him. 

By  the  Indian  Contract  Act  187?,  sect.  127,  it  is  provided  that 
the  consideration  for  a  guarantee  may  consist  of  anything  done 
or  any  promise  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  principal  debtor  by 
the  creditor.  Total  failure  of  the  consideration  stipulated  for 
by  the  party  giving  a  guarantee  will  prevent  its  being  enforced, 
as  will  also  the  existence  of  an  illegal  consideration.  Though  in 
all  countries  the  mutual  assent  of  two  or  more  parties  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  any  contract  (seer.;.  Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bel. 
110S;  Port.  643,  647  ct  scq.;  Spain,  1158,  1261;  Italy,  1104; 
Holl.  1356;  Lower  Canada,  984),  a  consideration  is  not  every- 
where regarded  as  a  necessary  element  (sec  Pothicr's  Lav  of 
Obligations,  Evans's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  to).  Thus  in  Scotland 
a  contract  may  be  binding  without  a  consideration  to  support  it 
(Stair  i.  10.  7). 

The  statutory  requisites  of  a  guarantee  arc,  in  England, 
prescribed  by  (1)  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which,  with  reference 
to  guarantees,  provides  that  "  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby 
to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriages  of  another  person,  unless  the 
agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto 
by  him  lawfully  authorized,"  and  (2)  Lord  Tenterden's  Act 
(0  Ceo.  IV.  c.  14).  which  by  §  6  enacts  that  "  no  action  shall  be 
brought  whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  or  by  reason  of  any 
representation  or  assurance  made  or  given  concerning  or  relating 
to  the  character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings  of 
any  other  person,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  that  such  other  person 
may  obtain  credit,  money  or  goods  upon"  (i.e.  "  upon  credit," 
sec  per  Parke,  B.,  in  Lyde  v.  Barnard,  1  M.  tc  \V.,  at  p.  104), 
"  unless  such  representation  or  assurance  be  made  in  writing 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith."  This  latter 
enactment,  which  applies  to  incorporated  companies  as  well  as 
to  individual  persons  (Hirst  v.  West  Riding  Union  Banking  Co., 
iqoi,  j  K.B.  560  C.A.),  was  rendered  necessary  by  an  evasion 
of  the  4th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  accomplished  by 
treating  the  special  promise  to  answer  for  another"s  debt,  default 
or  miscarriage,  when  not  in  writing,  as  required  by  that  section, 
as  a  false  and  fraudulent  representation  concerning  another's 
credit,  solvency  or  honesty,  in  respect  of  which  damages,  as  for 
a  tort,  were  held  to  be  recoverable  (Pasleyy.  Freeman,  3  T.R.  51). 
In  Scotland,  where,  it  should  be  stated,  a  guarantee  is  called 
a  "  cautionary  obligation,"  similar  enactments  to  those  just 
specified  arc  contained  in  J  6  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment 
Act  (Scotland)  1S56,  while  in  the  Irish  Statute  ol  Frauds  (7  Will. 
III.  c.  11)  there  is  a  provision  (J  2)  identical  with  that  found  in 
the  English  Statute  of  Frauds.  In  India  a  guarantee  may  be 
cither  oral  or  written  (Indian  Contract  Act,  {  1  »6).  while  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  Jamaica  and  Ceylon  it  must  be  in  writing. 
The  German  code  civil  requires  the  surety's  promise  to  be  verified 
by  writing  where  he  has  not  executed  the  principal  obligation 
(art.  766),  and  the  Portuguese  code  renders  a  guarantee  provable 
by  all  the  modes  established  hy  law  for  the  proof  of  the  principal 
contract  (art.  8j6).  According  to  most  codes  civil  now  in  force 
.1  guarantee  like  any  other  contract  can  usually  be  made  verbally 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  in  certain  cxncs  (where  for  in- 
stance considerable  sums  of  money  are  involved)  sous  signature 
prirfe  or  else  by  judicial  or  notarial  instrument  (sec  Codes  Civil, 
Fr.  and  Bel.  1341;  Spain,  1344;  Port.  3506.  i^y,  Italy, 
1341  el  seq  ;  Pothier's  Lav  of  Obligations,  Evans's  ed  i  157; 
Burge  on  Suretyship,  p.  19;  van  der  Linden's  Institutes  of 
Holland,  p.  1 20);  the  French  and  Belgian  Codes,  moreover, 
provide  that  suretyship  is  not  to  be  presumed  but  must  always 
be  expressed  (art.  3015). 


The  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  invalidate  a  verbal  guarantee, 

but  renders  it  unenforceable  by  action.  It  may  therefore  be 
available  in  support  of  a  defence  to  an  action,  and  money  paid 
under  it  cannot  be  recovered.  An  indemnity  is  not  a  guarantee 
within  the  statute,  unless  it  contemplates  the  primary  liability 
of  a  third  person.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  in  writing  when  it  is 
a  mere  promise  to  become  liable  for  a  debt,  whenever  the  person 
to  whom  the  promise  is  made  should  become  liable  (Wildes  v. 
Dud'aw,  L.R.  10  Eq.  108;  per  Vaughan  Williams,  L.J.  in  Harburg 
India- Rubber  Co.  v.  Martin,  190?,  1  K.B.  p.  786;  Guild  v. 
Conrad,  1894,  2  Q.B.  885  C.A.).  Neither  docs  the  statute  apply 
to  the  promise  of  a  dd  credere  agent,  which  binds  him,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  higher  commission  he  receives,  to  make  no 
sales  on  behalf  of  his  principal  except  to  persons  who  arc 
absolutely  solvent,  and  renders  him  liable  for  any  loss  that  may 
result  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  promise.  A  promise  to 
give  a  guarantee  is,  however,  within  the  statute,  though  not  one 
to  procure  a  guarantee. 

The  general  principles  which  determine  what  are  guarantees 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as  deduced  from  a  multitude  of 
decided  cases,  are  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  the  primary  liability 
of  a  third  person  must  exist  or  lie  contemplated  as  the  foundation 
of  the  contract  (Birktnyrv.  Darnell,  1  Sm.  L.C.  nth  cd.  p.  joo; 
Mounlslcphen  v.  Lakcman,  L.R.  7  Q.B.  196;  L.R.  7  H.L.  17); 
(2)  the  promise  must  be  made  to  the  creditor;  (3)  there  must  be 
an  absence  of  all  liability  on  the  part  of  the  surety  independently 
of  his  express  promise  of  guarantee;  (4)  the  main  object  of  the 
transaction  between  the  parties  to  the  guarantee  must  be  the 
fulfilment  of  a  third  party's  obligation  (sec  Harburg  India- 
rubber  Comb  Co.  v.  Martin,  190a,  t  K.B.  778,  786);  and  (j) 
the  contract  entered  into  must  not  amount  to  a  sale  by  the 
creditor  to  the  promtscr  of  a  security  for  a  debt  or  of  the  debt 
itself  (see  dc  Colyar's  Law  of  Guarantees  and  of  Principal  and 
Surety,  3rd  ed.  pp.  65-161,  where  these  principles  are  discussed 
in  detail  by  the  light  of  decided  cases  there  cited). 

As  regards  the  kind  of  note  or  memorandum  of  the  guarantee 
that  will  satisfy  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  it  is  now  provided  by  {  3 
of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  1856,  that  "  no  special 
promise  to  be  made,  by  any  person  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another  person, 
being  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
or  some  other  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully  authorized, 
shall  be  deemed  invalid  to  support  an  action,  suit  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, to  charge  the  person  by  whom  such  promise  shall  have 
been  made,  by  reason  only  that  the  consideration  for  such 
promise  does  not  appear  in  writing  or  by  necessary  inference  from 
a  written  document."  Prior  to  this  enactment,  which  is  not 
retrospective  in  its  operation,  it  was  held  in  many  cases  that  as 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires  "  the  agreement  "  to  be  in  writing, 
all  parts  thereof  were  required  so  to  be,  including  the  considera- 
tion moving  to,  as  well  as  the  promise  by,  the  party  to  be  charged 
(Wain  v.  Walters,  5  East,  10;  Saunders  v.  Wakefield.  4  B.  & 
Aid.  505).  These  decisions,  however,  proved  to  be  burdensome 
to  the  mercantile  community,  especially  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
so  far  as  guarantees  are  concerned,  by  means  of  the  enactment 
already  specified.  Any  writing  embodying  the  termsof  the  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged, 
is  sufficient ,  and  the  idea  of  agreement  need  not  be  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  signing  (^c/Lindlcy,  L.J.,  in  In  rtHoyle — 
Hoylt  v.  Hoyle,  1893,  i  Ch.,  at  p.  98).  It  is,  however,  necessary 
that  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties  should  appear  some- 
where in  writing;  that  the  parly  to  be  charged,  or  his  agent, 
should  sign  the  memorandum  or  note  of  agreement,  or  else 
should  sign  another  paper  referring  thereto;  and  that,  when  the 
note  or  memorandum  is  made,  a  complete  agreement  shall  eaisi. 
Moreover,  the  memorandum  must  have  been  made  before  action 
brought,  though  it  need  not  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
agreement  itself.  As  regards  the  stamping  of  the  memorandum 
or  note  of  agreement ,  a  guarantee  cannot,  in  England,  be  given  in 
evidence  unless  properly  stamped  (Stamp  Act  1891).  A  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  goods,  however,  requires  no  stamp,  being 
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within  the  exception  contained  in  the  first  schedule  of  the  act. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  stamp  a  written  representation  or  assurance 
as  to  character  within  o  Geo.  IV.  c  14,  supra.  If  under  seal,  a 
guarantee  requires  sometimes  an  ad  valorem  stamp  and  some* 
limes  a  ten-shilling  stamp;  in  other  cases  a  sixpenny  stamp 
generally  suffices;  .and,  on  certain  prescribed  terms,  the  stamps 
can  be  affixed  any  time  after  execution  (Stamp  Act  1891,  $  15, 
amended  by  5  15  of  the  Finance  Act  1895). 

The  liability  incurred  by  a  surety  under  bis  guarantee  depends 
upon  its  terms,  and  is  not  necessarily  coextensive  with  that  of 
the  principal  debtor.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  as 
r neat «t  ,nc  surety's  obligation  is  merely  accessory  to  that  of 
ttiwtty!  the  principal  it  cannot  as  such  exceed  it  (de  Colyar, 
Law  of  Guaranties,  3rd  cd.  p.  233;  Burge,  Suretyship, 
p.  5).  By  the  Roman  law,  if  there  were  any  such  excess  the 
surety's  obligation  was  rendered  vkolly  void  and  not  merely 
void  pro  tanto.  By  many  existing  codes  civil,  however,  a 
guarantee  which  imposes  on  the  surely  a  greater  liability  than 
that  of  the  principal  is  not  thereby  invalidated,  but  the  liability 
is  merely  reducible  to  that  of  the  principal  (Fr.  and  Bel.  2013; 
Port.  823;  Spain,  1826;  Italy,  1900;  Holland,  1859;  Lower 
Canada,  1933).  By  sec.  128  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act  1872 
the  liability  of  the  surety  is,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
contract,  coextensive  with  that  of  the  principal.  Where  the 
liability  of  the  surety  is  less  extensive  in  amount  than  that  of  the 
principal  debtor,  difficult  questions  have  arisen  in  England  and 
America  as  to  whether  the  surety  is  liable  only  for  part  of  the 
debt  equal  to  the  limit  of  his  liability,  or,  up  to  such  limit,  for 
the  whole  debt  (Ellis  v.  Emmanuel,  1  Ex.  Div.  157;  Hobson  v. 
Bass,  6  Ch.  App.  792;  Brandt,  Suretyship,  sec.  219).  The 
surety  cannot  be  made  liable  except  for  a  loss  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  default  guaranteed  against.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  and  several  guarantee  by  several  sureties,  unless  all  sign 
it  none  are  liable  thereunder  (National  Pro.  Bk.  of  England  v. 
Bratktnbury,  1006,  22  Times  L.R.  797).  It  was  formerly 
considered  in  England  to  be  the  duly  of  the  party  taking  a 
guarantee  to  see  that  it  was  couched  in  language  enabling  the 
party  giving  it  to  understand  clearly  to  what  extent  he  was 
binding  himself  (Sicholton  v.  Paget,  1  C.  &  M.  48,  $2).  This 
view,  however,  can  no  longer  be  sustained,  it  being  now  recog- 
nized that  a  guarantee,  like  any  other  contract,  must,  in  cases 
of  ambiguity,  be  construed  against  the  party  bound  thereby 
and  in  favour  of  the  party  receiving  it  (Mayer  v.  Isaac,  6  M.  & 
W.  60s,  6«*i  Wood  v.  Prieslner,  L.R.  2  Exch.  66,  71).  The 
surety  is  not  to  be  changed  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  his 
contract,  which  must  be  construed  so  as  to  give  effect  to  what 
may  fairly  be  inferred  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
from  what  they  themselves  have  expressed  in  writing.  In  cases 
of  doubtful  import,  recourse  to  parol  evidence  is  permissible, 
to  explain,  but  not  to  contradict,  the  written  evidence  of  the 
guarantee.  As  a  general  rule,  the  surety  is  not  liable  if  the 
principal  debt  cannot  be  enforced,  because,  as  already  explained, 
the  obligation  of  the  surety  is  merely  accessory  to  that  of  the 
principal  debtor.  It  has  never  been  actually  decided  in  England 
whether  this  rule  holds  good  in  cases  where  the  principal  debtor 
is  an  infant,  and  on  that  account  is  not  liable  to  the  creditor. 
Probably  in  such  a  case  the  surety  might  be  held  liable  by 
estoppel  (see  Kimball  .v.  JVcaW/,  7  Hill  (N.Y.)  116).  When 
directors  guarantee  the  performance  by  their  company  of  a 
contract  which  is  ultra  vires,  and  therefore  not  binding  on  the 
latter,  the  directors'  suretyship  liability  is,  nevertheless,  enforce- 
able against  them  (Yorkskire  Railway  Waggon  Co.  v.  Maclurt, 
21  Ch.  D.  300  C.A.). 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  for  how  long  a  time  liability 
under  a  guarantee  endures.  Sometimes  a  guarantee  is  limited 
to  a  single  transaction,  and  b  obviously  intended  to  be  security 
against  one  specific  default  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it  as  often 
happens  that  it  is  not  exhausted  by  one  transaction  on  the  faith 
of  it,  but  extends  to  a  scries  of  transactions,  and  remains  a 
standing  security  until  it  is  revoked,  either  by  the  act  of  ihe 
parties  or  else  by  the  death  of  the  surety.  It  is  then  termed  a 
continuing  guarantee.    No  fixed  rules  of  interpretation  determine 


whether  a  guarantee  is  a  continuing  one  or  not,  but  each  case 
must  be  judged  on  its  individual  merits;  and  frequently,  in  order 
to  achieve  a  correct  construction,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  surrounding  circumstances,  which  often  reveal  what 
was  the  subject-matter  which  the  parties  contemplated  when 
the  guarantee  was  given,  and  likewise  what  was  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  transaction  between  them.  Most  continuing 
guarantees  arc  either  ordinary  mercantile  securities,  in  respect 
of  advances  made  or  goods  supplied  to  the  principal  debtor  or 
else  bonds  for  the  good  behaviour  of  persons  in  public  or  private 
offices  or  employments.  With  regard  to  the  latter  class  of 
continuing  guarantees,  the  surety's  liability  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, revoked  by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  persons 
to  or  for  whom  the  guarantee  is  given.  On  this  subject  it  is 
now  provided  by  section  18  of  the  Partnership  Act  1890,  which 
applies  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  that  "a  continuing 
guarantee  or  cautionary  obligation  given  either  to  a  firm  or  to 
a  third  person  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  a  firm,  is,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  revoked  as  to  future 
transactions  by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  firm  to 
which,  or  of  the  firm  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  which  the 
guaranty  or  obligation  was  given."  This  section,  like  the 
enactment  if  replaces,  namely,  sec.  4  of  the  Mercantile  Law 
Amendment  Act  1856,  is  mainly  declaratory  of  the  English 
common  law,  as  embodied  in  decided  cases,  which  indicate  that 
the  changes  in  the  persons  to  or  for  whom  a  guarantee  is  givtn 
may  consist  cither  of  an  increase  in  their  number,  of  a  diminution 
thereof  caused  by  death  or  retirement  from  business,  or  of  the 
incorporation  or  consolidation  of  the  persons  to  whom-  the 
guarantee  is  given.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Government  Offices  (Security)  Act  1875,  which  has  been  amen<ied 
by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  1883,  contains  certain  provision* 
with  regard  to  the  acceptance  by  the  heads  of  public  depart  meets 
of  guarantees  given  by  companies  for  the  due  performance  oi 
the  duties  of  an  office  or  employment  in  the  public  service,  aed 
enables  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  to  vary  the 
character  of  any  security,  for  good  behaviour  by  public  servants, 
given  after  the  passing  of  the  act. 

Before  the  surety  can  be  rendered  liable  on  his  guarantee, 
the  principal  debtor  must  have  made  default.  When,  however, 
this  has  occurred,  the  creditor,  in  the  absence  of  express  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  may  sue  the  surety,  without  even  informing 
him  of  such  default  having  taken  place,  or  requiring  him  to  pay. 
and  before  proceeding  against  the  principal  debtor  or  resorting 
to  securities  for  the  debt  received  from  the  latter.  In  those 
countries  where  the  municipal  law  is  based  on  the  Roman  civil 
law,  sureties  usually  possess  the  right  (which  may,  however, 
be  renounced  by  them)  originally  conferred  by  the  Roman 
law.  of  compelling  the  creditor  to  insist  on  the  goods,  &c.  (if  any) 
of  the  principal  debtor  being  first  "  discussed,"  i.e.  appraised 
and  sold,  and  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
guaranteed  (see  Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bel.  2021  ct  seq.;  Spain, 
1830.  1831;  Port.  830;  Germany,  771,  772,  773;  Holland, 
1868;  Italy,  1907;  Lower  Canada,  1941-1942;  Egypt  [mixed 
suits]  612;  ibid,  [native  tribunals)  502),  before  having  recourse 
to  the  sureties.  This  right,  according  to  a  great  American 
jurist  (Chancellor  Kent  in  Hayes  v.  Ward,  4  Johns.  New  York, 
Ch  Cas.  p.  132),  "  accords  with  a  common  sense  of  justice  and 
the  natural  equity  of  mankind."  In  England  this  right  has 
never  been  fully  recognized.  Neither  does  it  prevail  in  America 
nor,  since  the  passing  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act 
(Scotland)  1856,  s,  8,  is  it  any  longer  available  in  Scotland  where, 
prior  to  the  last-named  enactment,  the  benefit  of  discussion,  as 
it  is  termed,  axisted.  In  England,  however,  before  any  dcmanJ 
for  payment  has  been  made  by  the  creditor  on  the  surety,  the 
latter  can,  as  soon  as  the  principal  debtor  has  made  default, 
compel  the  creditor,  on  giving  him  an  indemnity  against  eos:s 
and  expenses,  to  sue  the  principal  debtor  if  the  Utter  be  solved 
and  able  10  pay  (per  A.  L.  Smith,  L.J.,  in  Rouse  v.  Bredjfd 
Banking  Company,  1894,  2  Ch.  75;  per  Lord  Eldon  in  Whgkt  v. 
Simpson,  6  Ves..  at  p.  733),  and  a  similar  remedy  is  also  open 
to  the  surety  in  America  (sec  Brandt  00  Suretyship  par  >os. 
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p.  190)  though  in  neither  of  these  countries  nor  in  Scotland  can 
one  of  several  sureties,  when  sued  for  the  whole  guaranteed 
debt  by  the  creditor,  compel  the  latter  to  divide  his  claim 
amongst  all  the  solvent  sureties,  and  reduce  it  to  the  share  and 
proportion  of  each  surety.  However,  this  beneficium  divisionis, 
as  it  is  called  in  Roman  law,  is  recognized  by  many  existing 
codes  (Fr.  and  Bel.  2015-1037;  Spain,  1837;  Portugal,  83$- 
836;  Germany,  426;  Holland,  1873-1874;  Italy,  1911-1913; 
Lower  Canada,  1946;  Egypt  (mixed  suits},  615,616). 

The  usual  mode  in  England  of  enforcing  liability  under  a 
guarantee  is  by  action  in  the  High  Court  or  in  the  county 
court.  It  is  also  permissible  for  the  creditor  to  obtain  redress 
by  means  of  a  set-off  or  counter-claim,  in  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  the  surety.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  surety 
may  now,  in  any  court  in  which  the  action  on  the  guarantee  is 
pending,  avail  himself  of  any  set-off  which  may  exist  between 
tbe  principal  debtor  and  tbe  creditor.  Moreover,  if  one  of 
veveral  sureties  for  the  same  debt  is  sued  by  the  creditor  or  his 
guarantee,  he  can,  by  means  of  a  proceeding  termed  a  third-party 
notice,  claim  contribution  from  his  co-surety  towards  the 
common  liability.  Independent  proof  of  the  surety's  liability 
under  his  guarantee  must  always  be  given  at  the  trial;  as  the 
creditor  cannot  rely  cither  on  admissions  made  by  the  principal 
debtor,  or  on  a  judgment  or  award  obtained  against  him  (Ex 
part*  Young  In  re  Kilchin,  17  Ch.  Div.  668).  Should  the  surety 
become  bankrupt  either  before  or  after  default  has  been  made 
by  the  principal  debtor,  the  creditor  will  have  to  prove  against 
his  estate.  This  right  of  proof  is  now  in  England  regulated  by 
tbe  37th  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  which  is  most 
comprehensive  in  its  terms. 

A  person  liable  as  a  surety  for  another  under  a  guarantee 
possesses  various  rights  against  him,  against  the  person  to 
whom  the  guarantee  is  given,  and  also  against  those 
w'rcoifc  wno  TnA^  nave  Decomc  co-sureties  in  respect  of  the 
same  debt,  default  or  miscarriage.  As  regards  the 
surety's  rights  against  the  principal  debtor,  the  latter  may, 
•here  the  guarantee  was  made  with  his  consent  but  not  otherwise 
(see  Hodgson,  v.  Skav,  3  Myl.  &  K.  at  p.  190),  after  he  has 
made  default,  be  compelled  by  the  surety  to  exonerate  him  from 
liability  by  payment  of  the  guaranteed  debt  (per  Sir  W.  Grant, 
M.R..  in  AnUobus  v.  Davidson,  3  Meriv.  569,  579;  Per  Lindley, 
L  J.,  in  Johnston  v.  Salvage  Association,  19  Q.B.D.  460, 461 ;  and 
see  Woimerikatutn  v.  GuilUk,  1893,  2  Ch.  514).  The  moment, 
[nor cover,  the  surety  has  himself  paid  any  portion  of  the 
guaranteed  debt,  be  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  creditor  for  the 
amount  so  paid,  and  to  compel  repayment  thereof.  In  the 
event  of  the  principal  debtor's  bankruptcy,  the  surety  can 
in  England,  if  the  creditor  has  not  already  proved  in  respect 
of  the  guaranteed  debt,  prove  against  the  bankrupt's  estate, 
not  only  in  respect  of  payments  made  before  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  principal  debtor,  but  also,  it  seems,  in  respect  of  the 
contingent  Lability  to  pay  under  the  guarantee  (see  Ex  parte 
Ddmar  re  Hertpalk,  1889,  38  W.R.  753),  while  if  the  creditor 
has  already  proved,  the  surety  who  has  paid  the  guaranteed 
debt  has  a  right  to  all  dividends  received  by  the  creditor  from 
the  bankrupt  in  respect  thereof,  and  to  stand  in  the  creditor's 
place  as  to  future  dividends.  This  right  is,  however,  often 
waived  by  the  guarantee  stipulating  that,  until  the  creditor 
has  received  full  payment  of  all  sums  over  and  above  the 
guaranteed  debt,  due  to  him  from  the  principal  debtor,  the 
fureiy  shall  not  participate  in  any  dividends  distributed  from 
the  bankrupt's  estate  amongst  his  creditors.  As  regards  the 
rights  of  tbe  surety  against  tbe  creditor,  they  are  in  England 
exercisable  even  by  one  wbo  in  the  first  instance  was  a  principal 
debtor,  but  has  since  become  a  surety,  by  arrangement  with 
his  creditor,  duly  notified  to  the  creditor,  though  not  even 
sanctioned  by  him.  This  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
tbe  case  of  Rouse  v.  The  Bradford  Banking  Co.,  1894,  A.C.  586, 
removing  a  doubt  created  by  the  previous  case  of  Swire  v. 
Redman,  1  Q.B  D.  536,  which  must  now  be  treated  as  overruled. 
The  surety's  principal  right  against  the  creditor  entitles  him, 
after  payment  of  the  guaranteed  debt,  to  the  benefit  of  all 


securities,  whether  known  to  him  (the  surety)  or  not,  which 
the  creditor  held  against  the  principal  debtor;  and  where,  by 
default  or  laches  of  the  creditor,  such  securities  have  been  lost, 
or  rendered  otherwise  unavailable,  the  surety  is  discharged 
pro  tante.  This  right,  which  is  not  in  abeyance  till  the  surety 
is  called  on  to  pay  (Dixon  v.  Sled,  iooi,  2  Ch.  602),  extends  to 
ail  securities,  whether  satisfied  or  not,  given  before  or  after  the 
contract  of  suretyship  was  entered  into.  On  this  subject  the 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856,  {  5,  provides  that "  every 
person  who  being  surety  for  the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  or  being 
liable  with  another  for  any  debt  or  duty,  shall  pay  such  debt  or 
perforin  such  duty,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  assigned  to  him, 
or  to  a  trustee  for  him,  every  judgment,  specially,  or  other 
security,  which  shall  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  respect  of  such 
debt  or  duty,  whether  such  judgment,  specialty,  or  other  security 
shall  or  shall  not  be  deemed  at  law  to  have  been  satisfied  by  tbe 
payment  of  the  debt  or  performance  of  the  duty,  and  such  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  stand  in  tbe  place  of  the  creditor,  and  to  use 
all  the  remedies,  and,  if  need  be,  and  upon  a  proper  indemnity, 
to  use  the  name  of  the  creditor,  in  any  action  or  other  proceeding 
at  law  or  in  equity,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  principal  debtor, 
or  any  co-surety,  co-contractor,  or  co-debtor,  as  tbe  case  may  be, 
indemnification  for  the  advances  made  and  loss  sustained  by 
the  person  who  shall  have  so  paid  such  debt  or  performed  such 
duty;  and  such  payment  or  performance  so  made  by  such 
surety  shall  not  be  pleadable  in  bar  of  any  such  action  or  other 
proceeding  by  him,  provided  always  that  no  co-surety,  co- 
contractor,  or  co-debtor  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any 
other  co-surety,  co-contractor,  or  co-debtor,  by  tbe  means 
aforesaid,  more  than  the  just  proportion  to  which,  as  between 
those  parties  themselves,  such  last  •mentioned  person  shall  be 
justly  liable."  This  enactment  is  so  far  retrospective  that  it 
applies  to  a  contract  made  before  the  act,  where  the  breach 
thereof,  and  the  payment  by  the  surety,  have  taken  place 
subsequently.  The  right  of  tbe  surety  to  be  subrogated,  on 
payment  by  him  of  the  guaranteed  debt,  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
creditor  against  the  principal  debtor  is  recognized  in  America 
(Tobin  v.  Kirk,  80  New  York  S.C.R.  229),  and  many  other 
countries  (Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bel.  2029;  Spain,  1839;  Port. 
839;  Germany,  774;  Holland,  1877  ;  Italy,  1916;  Lower 
Canada,  2959;  Egypt  [mixed  suitsj,  617;  ibid,  (native  tribunals), 
S°5). 

As  regards  tbe  rights  of  the  surety  against  a  co-surety,  be  is 
entitled  to  contribution  from  him  in  respect  of  their  common 
liability.  This  particular  right  is  not  the  result  of  any  contract, 
but  is  derived  from  a  general  equity,  on  the  ground  of  equality 
of  burden  and  benefit,  and  exists  whether  the  sureties  be  bound 
jointly,  or  jointly  and  severally,  and  by  the  same,  or  different, 
instruments.  There  is,  however,  no  right  of  contribution  where 
each  surety  is  severally  bound  for  a  given  portion  only  of  the 
guaranteed  debt  ;  nor  in  the  case  of  a  surety  for  a  surety; 
(see  In  re  Denton's  Estate,  1004,  2  Ch.  178  C.A.);  nor  where  a 
person  becomes  a  surety  jointly  with  another  and  at  the  latter's 
request.  Contribution  may  be  enforced,  cither  before  payment, 
or  as  soon  as  the  surety  has  paid  more  than  his  share  of  the 
common  debt  (Wotmerskausen  v.  CnUick,  1893,  2  Ch.  514); 
and  the  amount  recoverable  is  now  always  regulated  by  the 
number  of  solvent  sureties,  though  formerly  this  rule  only 
prevailed  in  equity.  In  the  event  of  tbe  bankruptcy  of  a  surety, 
proof  can  be  made  against  his  estate  by  a  co-surety  for  any 
excess  over  tbe  latter's  contributive  share.  The  right  of  con- 
tribution is  not  the  only  right  possessed  by  co-sureties  against 
each  other,  but  they  arc  also  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  securit  ies 
which  have  been  taken  by  any  one  of  them  as  an  indemnity 
against  the  liability  incurred  for  the  principal  debtor.  The 
Roman  law  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  contribution  amongst 
sureties.  It  is,  however,  sanctioned  by  many  existing  codes 
(Fr.  and  Bel.  2033;  Germany,  416,474;  Italy,  1920;  Holland. 
1881;  Spain,  1844;  Port.  845;  Lower  Canada,  1955;  Egypt 
(mixed  suits],  618,  ibid,  [native  tribunals],  506),  and  also  by  the 
Indian  Contract  Act  1S72,  ss.  146-147. 

The  discharge  of  a  surety  from  liability  under  his  guarantee 
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may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  be  being  regarded, 
especially  in  England  and  America,  as  a  "  favoured  debtor  " 
(per  Turner,  L.J.,  in  Whcatlty  v.  Boston,  7  Dc  C.  M.  &  C.  379, 
280;  per  Earl  of  Sclborne,  L.C.,  in  In  re  Sherry— London  and 
County  Banking  Co.  v.  Terry,  25  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  703;  and  see 
Brandt  on  Suretyship,  sees.  79,  80).  Thus,  fraud  subsequent 
to  the  execution  of  the  guarantee  (as  where,  for  example,  the 
creditor  connives  at  the  principal  debtor's  default)  will  certainly 
discharge  the  surety.  Again,  a  material  alteration  made  by  the 
creditor  in  the  instrument  of  guarantee  after  its  execution  may 
also  have  this  effect.  The  most  prolific  ground  of  discharge, 
however,  is  usually  traceable  to  causes  originating  in  the  creditor's 
laches  or  conduct,  the  governing  principle  being  that  if  the 
creditor  violates  any  rights  which  the  surety  possessed  when  he 
entered  into  the  suretyship,  even  though  the  damage  be  nominal 
only,  the  guarantee  cannot  be  enforced.  On  this  subject  it 
suffices  to  state  that  the  surety's  discharge  may  be  accomplished 

(1)  by  a  variation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  net  ween  the 
creditor  and  the  principal  debtor,  or  of  that  subsisting  between 
the  creditor  and  the  surety  (sec  Richaby  v.  Lewis,  22  T.L.R.  130); 

(2)  by  the  creditor  taking  a  new  security  from  the  principal 
debtor  in  lieu  of  the  original  one;  (3)  by  the  creditor  discharging 
the  principal  debtor  from  liability;  (4)  by  the  creditor  binding 
himself  to  give  lime  to  the  principal  debtor  for  payment  of 
the  guaranteed  debt;  or  (5)  by  loss  of  securities  received  by 
the  creditor  in  respect  of  the  guaranteed  debt. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that 
whatever  extinguishes  the  principal  obligation  necessarily  deter- 
mines that  of  the  surety  (which  is  accessory  thereto),  not 
only  in  England  but  elsewhere  also  (Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bel. 
2034,  30.58;  Spain,  1847;  Port.  848;  Lower  Canada,  1956; 
i960;  Egypt  [mixed  suits],  622,  ibid,  (native  tribunals],  509; 
Indian  Contract  Act  1872,  sec.  134),  and  that,  by  most  of  the 
codes  civil  now  in  force,  the  surety  is  discharged  by  laches  or 
conduct  of  the  creditor  inconsistent  with  the  surety's  rights 
(see  Fr.  and  Bel.  1037;  Spain,  1852;  Port.  853;  Germany, 
776;  Italy,  1928;  Egypt  [mixed  suits),  623),  though  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  rule  prevailing  in  England,  Scotland, 
America  and  India  which  releases  the  surety  from  liability 
where  the  creditor,  by  binding  contract  with  the  principal, 
extends  without  the  surety's  consent  the  time  for  fulfilling  the 
principal  obligation,  while  recognized  by  two  existing  codes 
civil  (Spain,  1851;  Port.  852),  is  rejected  by  the  majority  of 
them  (Fr.  and  Bel.  2039;  Holland,  1887;  Italy,  1930;  Lower 
Canada,  io6t;  Egypt  [mixed  suits),  613;  ib.  [native  tribunals], 
503);  and  see  Morice,  English  and  Dutch  Laic,  p.  96;  van  dcr 
Linden,  Institutes  of  Holland,  pp.  120-121).  A  revocation  of 
the  contract  of  suretyship  by  act  of  the  parties,  or  in  certain 
cases  by  the  death  of  the  surety,  may  also  operate  to  discharge 
the  surety.  The  death  of  a  surety  docs  not  per  se  determine  the 
guarantee,  but,  save  where  from  its  nature  the  guarantee  is 
irrevocable  by  the  surely  himself,  it  can  be  revoked  by  express 
notice  after  his  death,  or,  it  would  appear,  by  the  creditor 
Incoming  affected  with  constructive  notice  thereof;  except 
where,  under  the  testator's  will,  the  executor  has  the  option  of 
continuing  the  guarantee,  in  which  case  the  executor  should, 
it  seems,  specifically  withdraw  the  guarantee  in  order  to  determine 
it.  Where  one  of  a  number  of  joint  and  several  sureties  dies, 
the  future  liability  of  the  survivors  under  the  guarantee  continues, 
at  all  events  until  it  has  been  determined  by  express  notice. 
Moreover,  when  three  persons  joined  in  a  guarantee  to  a  bank, 
and  their  liability  thereunder  was  not  expressed  to  be  several, 
it  was  held  that  the  death  of  one  surety  did  not  determine  the 
liability  of  the  survivors.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  surety  would  be  relieved  from  liability. 

The  Statutes  ol  Limitation  bar  the  right  of  action  on  guarantees 
under  seal  after  twenty  years,  and  on  other  guarantees  after 
six  years,  from  the  date  when  the  creditor  might  have  sued  the 
surety. 

AUTHORITIES.— Dc  Colyar,  Law  of  Guarantees  and  of  Pnnripal 
and  Surety  (3rd  ed..  1897);  American  edition,  l>v  J.  A.  M«.rc.in 
(1875);  Throop.  Validity  of  Verbal  Atnenunls,  Fell,  Guarantees 


(2nd  ed.);  Theobald,  Lars  of  Principal  and  Surety;  Brvxtr.  Lew  ej 
Suretyships  and  Guarantee:  article  by  dc  Colyar  ia  JcwrtxJ  ef 
Conparatm*  Utiihlion  (1905),  on  "  Surctythip  from  the  Sued;x>ait 
of  Comparative  Jurisprudence."  (H.  A.  <ic  C.) 

GUARATINGUETA.  a  city  of  Brazil  in  the  eastern  part  ef 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  124  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 
Pop.  (1890)  of  the  municipality,  which  includes  a  large  ruil 
district  and  the  villages  of  Apparccida  and  Roscira,  yz  'xn 
The  city,  which  was  founded  in  1651,  stands  on  a  fcriik  p!i". 
3  m.  from  the  Parahyba  river,  and  is  the  commercial  cea:rc  u 
one  of  the  oldest  agricultural  districts  of  the  state.  The  dtftnr. 
produces  large  quantities  of  coffee,  and  some  sugar,  Indiaa  ctn: 
and  beans.  Cattle  and  pigs  are  raised.  The  city  d^tW&gs  ar< 
for  the  most  part  constructed  of  rough  wooden  frames  covemi 
with  mud,  called  taipa  by  the  natives,  and  roofed  with  carrpl 
tiles.  The  Sao  Paulo  branch  of  the  Brazilian  Central  nil*v 
passes  through  the  city,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  R»  6c 
Janeiro  on  one  side  and  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos  on  the  otbtT. 

GUARD  A,  an  episcopal  city  and  the  capital  of  an  administra- 
tive district  bearing  the  same  name,  and  formerly  in  the  provxet 
of  Bcira,  Portugal;  on  the  Guarda-Abrantc*  and  LtsUft 
Villar  Formoso  railways.  Pop.  (1900)  6124.  Guarda  is  sittuici 
3370  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  is* 
Serra  da  Eslrclla,  overlooking  the  fertile  valley  of  the  river  Cli 
It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  and  contains  a  rtj^d 
castle,  a  fine  16th-century  cathedral  and  a  sanalerhia  i©c 
consumptives.  Its  industries  comprise  the  manufacture  ci 
coarse  cloth  and  the  sale  of  grain,  wine  and  live  stock.  Ir.  i:» 
Guarda  was  founded,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Lcncia  Oppxiw. 
by  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal,  who  intended  it,  as  its  name  iwries. 
to  be  a  "  guard  "  against  Moorish  invasion.  The  admiaiit.itrve 
district  of  Guarda  coincides  with  north-eastern  Beira,  pop 
(1900),  261,630;  area,  1065  sq.  m. 

GUARD!,  FRANCESCO  (1712-1793),  Venetian  painter.  »ii 
a  pupil  of  Canaletto,  and  followed  his  style  so  closely  that  Li 
pictures  arc  very  frequently  attributed  to  his  more  celcfcritei 
master.  Ncvcrthcicjs,  the  diversity,  when  once  pcrn^rd.  a 
sufficiently  marked— Canaletto  being  more  firm,  solid,  disuse, 
well-grounded,  and  on  tbe  whole  the  higher  master,  wr> 
Guardi  is  noticeable  for  spirited  touch,  sparkling  colour  *rJ 
picturesquely  sketched  figures— in  these  respects  being  f-Ey 
equal  to  Canaletto.  Guardi  sometimes  coloured  Carjltf^s 
designs.  He  had  extraordinary  facility,  three  or  four  days  \<n;4 
enough  for  producing  an  entire  work.  The  number  of 
performances  is  large  in  proportion  to  this  facility  ar.J  to  ti< 
love  of  gain  which  characterized  him.  Many  of  his  »oxLs  *rt  ij 
be  found  in  England  and  seven  in  the  Louvre. 

GUARDIAN,  one  who  guards  or  defends  another,  a  prctectcj 
The  O.  Fr.  guarden,  garden,  mod.  gardien,  from  gucrirr.  c;«/-T. 
is  of  Teutonic  origin,  from  the  base  var-,  to  protect,  cf .  O  H 
•warten,  and  Eng.  "  ward  ";  thus  "guardi-tn"  and  "  »j:d<r  ' 
are  clymologically  identical,  as  are  "guard"  and  "  *a?i  , 
cf.  the  use  of  the  correlatives  "  guardian  "  and  "  ward,''  t-c  1 
minor,  or  person  incapable  of  managing  his  a  flairs,  under 
protection  or  in  the  custody  of  a  guardian.  For  the  rof.:-w» 
of  guardians  of  the  poor  see  Pook  Law,  and  for  the  legal  reia;^r> 
between  a  guardian  and  his  ward  see  1st  ant,  M  «x*xu.i  a;  J 
Roman  Law. 

GUARDS.  AND  HOUSEHOLD  TROOPS.    The  word  s 
an  adaptation  of  the  Fr.  guarde,  mod.  (.arde,  O.  Ger.  6--ri.  «r 
GuAKOtAN.    The  practice  of  maintaining  body-frauds  *  e; 
great  antiquity,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  the  bepnr ir;  ■-. 
organized  armies.    Thus  there  is  often  no  dear  d-stir.::* 
between  the  inner  ring  of  personal  defenders  and  the  select  <\s,- 
of  trained  combatants  who  arc  at  the  chief's  entire  dl^-eM 
Famous  examples  of  corps  that  fell  under  one  or  bo;h  iVv 
headings  arc  the  "Immortals"  of  Xerxes,  the  Mj^siltU-s. 
Janbsjrics,  the  Huscjrles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kinf>,  ir-i 
Russian  Strelitz  (Stryrltsi).    In  modern  times  ihe  c^i.-*'** 
of  function  is  better  marked,  and  the  fighting  men  »i»  :r. 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  Sovereign  than  the  tci  «■' 
the  army  can  be  classified  as  lo  duties  into  "  HouseSwUl  Tro^p*. 
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who  arc  in  a  sense  personal  retainers,  and  "  Guards,"  who  are 
a  corps  d'ilite  of  combatants.  But  the  dividing  line  is  not  so 
clear  as  to  any  given  body  of  troops.  Thus  the  British  Household 
Cavalry  is  part  of  the  combatant  army  as  well  as  the  sovereign's 

The  oldest  of  the  household  or  bodyguard  corps  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  King's  Bodyguard  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Cu<ird 
(q.v  ).  formed  at  his  accession  by  Henry  VII.  The  "  nearest 
guard."  the  personal  escort  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  "  King's 
Bodyguard  of  the  Honourable  Corps  of  Gcnllemen-at-Arms," 
created  by  Henry  VIII.  at  his  accession  in  1509.  Formed 
possibly  on  the  pattern  of  the  "  Pensionnaircs  "  of  the  French 
kings — retainers  of  noble  birth  who  were  the  predecessors  of 
the  ifaison  du  Roi  (sec  below)— the  new  corps  was  originally 
called  "  the  Pensioners."  The  importance  of  such  guards 
regiments  in  the  general  development  of  organized  armies  is 
illustrated  by  a  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  in 
1674,  that  the  militia,  the  pensioners  and  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  were  the  only  lawful  armed  forces  in  the  realm.  But 
with  the  rise  of  the  professional  soldier  and  the  corresponding 
disuse  of  arms  by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  Genilcmcn-al-Arms 
(a  title  which  came  into  use  in  James  II. 's  time,  though  it  did  not 
become  that  of  the  corps  until  William  IV.'s)  retaining  their 
noble  character,  became  less  and  less  military.  Burke  attempted 
without  success  in  1781  to  restrict  membership  to  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  but  the  necessity  of  giving  the  corps  an  effective 
military  character  Ix-camc  obvious  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  threatened  Chartist  riot,  it  was  called  upon  to  do  duty  as  an 
armed  body  at  St  James's  Palace.  The  corps  was  reconstituted 
on  a  purely  military  basis  in  1862,  and  from  that  date  only 
military  officers  of  the  regular  services  who  have  received  a  war 
decoration  are  eligible  for  appointment.  The  office  of  captain, 
however,  is  political,  the  holder  (who  is  always  a  peer)  vacating 
it  on  the  resignation  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  corps  consists  at  present  of  captain,  lieutenant,  standard 
bearer,  clerk  of  the  cheque  (adjutant),  sub-officer  and  39 
gentlemen-at-arms.  The  uniform  consists  of  a  scarlet  swallow- 
tailed  coat  and  blue  overalls,  with  gold  epaulettes,  brass  dragoon 
helmet  with  drooping  white  plume  and  brass  box-spurs,  these 
last  contrasting  rather  forcibly  with  the  partisan,  an  essentially 
infantry  weapon,  that  they  carry. 

The  Royal  Company  of  Ankers.— The  king'*  bodyguard  for  Scot- 
land was  constituted  in  its  prewnt  form  in  the  year  1670.  by  an  act  uf 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland.  An  earlier  orisin  has  been  claimed 
for  the  company,  some  connecting  it  with  a  supposed  archer  guard 
of  the  kin^s  of  Scotland.  In  the  above-mentioned  year.  1676,  the 
minutes  01  the  Royal  Company  begin  by  stating,  that  owing  to 
"  the  noble  and  useful!  recreation  of  archery  being  for  many  years 
much  neglected,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  did  associate 
themselves  in  a  company  for  encouragement  thereof  .  .  .  and  did 
apply  to  the  privy  council  for  their  approbation  .  .  .  which  was 
granted."  For  about  twenty  years  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the  majority  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
its  existence  seems  to  have  been  suspended.  But  in  1703  a  new 
captain-general.  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  Viscount  Tarbat.  afterwards 
earl  of  Cromarty  (1630-1714),  was  elected,  and  he  procured  for  the 
company  a  new  charter  from  Queen  Anne.  The  rights  and  privileges 
renewed  or  conferred  by  this  charter  were  to  be  held  of  the  crown 
for  the  reddendo  of  a  pair  of  barbed  arrows.  This  reddendo  was  paid 
to  George  IV.  at  Holyrood  in  1822.  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1842  and 
to  King  Edward  VII.  in  1903.  The  history  of  the  Royal  Company 
since  1 703  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity.  Large  parades  were 
frequently  held,  and  many  distinguished  men  marched  in  the  ranks. 
Several  of  the  leading  insurgents  in  1745  were  members,  but  the 
company  was  not  at  that  time  suspended  in  any  way. 

In  itiJ  when  King  George  IV.  visited  Scotland,  it  was  thought 
appropriate  that  the  Royal  Company  should  act  as  his  majesty's 
bodyguard  during  his  stay,  especially  as  there  was  a  tradition  of 
a  former  archer  bodyguard.  They  therefore  performed  the  duties 
usually  assigned  to  the  gentlemen-at-arms.  When  Queen  Victoria 
visited  the  Scottish  capital  in  184?.  the  Royal  Company  again  did 
duty :  the  last  time  they  were  called  out  in  her  reiijn  in  their  capacity 
of  royal  bodyguard  was  in  iSSnon  the  occasion  of  the  great  volunteer 
review  in  the  Queen's  Park.  Edinburgh.  They  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  when  King  Edward  VII.  reviewed  the  Scottish  Volunteers 
there  on  the  18th  of  September  1905. 

King  George  IV.  authoriied  the  company  to  take,  in  addition 
to  their  former  name,  that  of  "  The  King's  Body  Guard  for  Scot- 
land." and  presented  to  tbc  captain-general  •  gold  stick,  thus 
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constituting  the  company  part  of  the  royal  household.  In  virtue 
of  this  stick  the  captain-general  of  the  Royal  Company  takes  his 
place  at  a  coronation  or  similar  pageant  immediately  behind  the 
gold  stick  of  England.  The  lieutenant s-tjr rural  of  the  company 
have  silver  sticks,  and  the  council,  which  is  the  executive  body  of 
the  company,  possess  seven  ebony  ones.  George  IV  further  ap- 
pointed a  full  dress  uniform  to  be  worn  by  members  of  the  company 
at  court,  when  not  on  duty  as  guards,  in  which  latter  case  the 
ordinary  field  dres.s  is  used.  The  court  dress  is  green  with  green 
velvet  facings  gold  epaulettes  and  lace,  crimson  silk  sash,  and 
cocked  hat  with  green  plume.  The  officers  wear  a  gold  sash  in 
place  of  a  crimson  one.  and  an  atguiUrlte  on  the  left  shoulder  All 
ranks  wear  swords.  The  field  dress  at  present  consists  of  a  dark- 
green  tunic,  shoulder- wings  and  cauntteted  cuffs  and  trousers 
trimmed  with  black  and  crimson;  a  bow-case  worn  as  a  sash,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  coat,  black  waistlxlt  with  sword,  and  Balmoral 
bonnet  with  thistle  ornament  and  eagle's  feather.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are  the  captain-general,  4  captains,  4  lieutenants. 
4  ensigns,  12  brigadiers  and  adjutant. 

Corps  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms  or  yeoman  type  do  not  of 
course  count  as  combatant  troops— if  for  no  other  reason  at 
least  because  they  arc  armed  with  the  weapons  of  bygone  limes. 
Colonel  Clifford  Walton  states  in  his  History  of  the  British 
Standing  Army  that  neither  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  nor  the 
Pensioners  were  ever  subject  to  martial  law.  The  British  guards 
and  household  troops  that  are  armed,  trained  and  organised 
as  part  of  the  army  are  the  Household  Cavalry  and  the  Foot 
Guards. 

The  Household  Cavalry  consists  at  the  present  day  of  three 
regiments,  and  has  its  origin,  as  have  certain  of  the  Footguard 
regiments,  in  the  ashes  of  the  "  New  Model  "  army  disbanded 
at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.  In  that  year  the 
"  1st  or  His  Majesty's  Own  Troop  of  Guards  "  formed  during 
the  king's  exile  of  his  cavalier  followers,  was  taken  on  the  strength 
of  the  army.  The  2nd  troop  was  formerly  in  the  Spanish  service 
as  the  "  Duke  of  York's  Guards,"  and  was  also  a  cavalier  unit. 
In  1670,  on  Monk's  death,  the  original  3rd  troop  (Monk's  Life 
Guards,  renamed  in  1660  the  "  Lord  General's  Troop  of  Guards  ") 
became  the  and  (the  queen's)  troop,  and  the  duke  of  York's 
troop  the  3rd.  In  1685  the  tst  and  2nd  troops  were  styled  Life 
Guards  of  Horse,  and  two  years  later  the  blue-uniformed  "  Royal 
Regiment  of  Horse,"  a  New  Model  regiment  that  had  been 
disbanded  and  at  once  re  raised  in  1660,  was  made  a  household 
cavalry  corps.  Later  under  the  colonelcy  of  the  carl  of  Oxford 
it  was  popularly  called  "  The  Oxford  Blues."  There  were  also 
from  time  to  time  other  troops  {e.g.  Scots  troops  1700-1746) 
that  have  now  disappeared.  In  1746  the  2nd  troop  was  dis- 
banded, but  it  was  revived  in  1788,  when  the  two  senior  corps 
were  given  their  present  title  of  1st  and  2nd  Life  Guards.  From 
1750  to  1819  the  Blues  bore  the  name  of  "  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Blue,"  which  in  1819  was  changed  to  "  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(The  Blues)."  The  general  distinction  between  the  uniforms 
of  the  red  Life  Guard  and  the  blue  Horse  Guard  still  exists. 
The  1st  and  the  2nd  regiments  of  Life  Guards  wear  scarlet  tunics 
with  blue  collars  and  cuffs,  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  blue 
tunics  with  scarlet  collars  and  cuffs.  All  three  wear  steel 
cuirasses  on  state  occasions  and  on  guard  duty.  The  head-dress 
is  a  steel  helmet  with  drooping  horse-hair  plume  (white  for  Life 
Guards,  red  for  Horse  Guards).  In  full  dress  white  buckskin 
pantaloons  and  long  knee  boots  are  worn.  Amongst  the 
peculiarities  of  thesccorps  d'ilite  is  the  survival  of  the  old  custom 
of  calling  non-commissioned  officers  "corporal  of  horse" 
instead  of  sergeant,  and  corporal-major  instead  of  sergeant-major, 
the  wearing  by  trumpeters  and  bandsmen  in  full  dress  of  a  black 
velvet  cap,  a  richly  laced  coal  with  a  full  skirt  extending  to  the 
wearer's  knees  and  long  white  gaiters.  There  is  little  distinction 
between  the  two  Life  Guards  regiments'  uniforms,  the  most 
obvious  point  being  that  the  cord  running  through  the  while 
leather  pouch  bell  is  red  for  the  1st  and  blue  for  the  2nd. 

The  Foot  Guards  comprise  the  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  the  Scots  Guards  and  the  Irish  Guards,  each 
(except  the  last)  of  three  battalions.  The  Grenadiers,  originally 
the  First  Foot  Guards,  represent  a  royalist  infantry  regiment 
which  served  with  the  exiled  princes  in  the  Spanish  army  and 
returned  at  the  Restoration  in  1660.    The  Coldstream  Guards 
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arc  a  New  Model  regiment,  and  were  originally  called  the  Lord 
General's  (Monk's)  regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  Their  popular 
title,  which  became  their  official  designation  in  1670,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  army  with  which#  Monk  restored  the 
monarchy  crossed  the  Tweed  into  England  at  the  village  of 
Coldstream,  and  thai  his  troops  (which  were  afterwards,  except 
the  two  units  of  horse  and  foot  of  which  Monk  himself  was 
colonel,  disbanded)  were  called  the  Cold  streamers.  The  two 
battalions  0/  Scots  Foot  Guards,  which  regiment  was  separately 
raised  and  maintained  in  Scotland  after  the  Restoration,  marched 
to  London  in  1686  and  168S  and  were.brought  on  to  the  English 
Establishment  in  1707.  In  George  III.'s  reign  they  were  known 
as  the  Third  Guards,  and  from  1831  to  1877  (when  the  present 
title  was  adopted)  as  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 

The  Irish  Guards  (one  battalion)  were  formed  in  1903,  after 
the  South  African  War,  as  a  mark  of  Queen  Victoria's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the  various  Irish  regiments  of 
the  line.1  The  dress  of  the  Foot  Guards  is  generally  similar 
in  all  four  regiments,  scarlet  tunic  with  blue  collars,  cuffs  and 
shoulder-straps,  blue  trousers  and  high,  rounded  bearskin  cap. 
The  regimental  distinctions  most  easily  noticed  are  these.  The 
Grenadiers  wear  a  small  white  plume  in  the  bearskin,  the  Cold- 
streams  a  similar  red  one.  the  Scots  none,  the  Irish  a  blue-green 
one.  The  buttons  on  the  tunic  are  spaced  evenly  for  the 
Grenadiers,  by  twos  for  the  Coldst reams,  by  threes  for  the  Scots 
and  by  fours  for  the  Irish.  The  band  of  the  modern  cap  is  red 
for  the  Grenadiers,  white  for  the  Coldstrcams,  "diced"  red  and 
white  (chequers)  for  the  Scots  and  green  for  the  Irish.  Former 
privileges  of  foot  guard  regiments,  such  as  higher  brevet  rank 
in  the  army  for  their  regimental  officers,  arc  now  abolished,  but 
Guards  arc  still  subject  exclusively  to  the  command  of  their 
own  officers,  and  the  officers  of  the  Foot  Guards,  like  those  of  the 
Household  Cavalry,  have  special  duties  at  court.  Neither  the 
cavalry  nor  the  infantry  guards  serve  abroad  in  peace  time  as 
a  rule,  but  in  1007  a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  which  it  was  at 
that  time  proposed  to  disband,  was  sent  to  Egypt.  "  Guards' 
Brigades  served  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Egypt  at  various  times  from  1887  to  1898  and  in  South  Africa 
1809-1902.  The  last  employment  of  the  Household  Cavalry 
as  a  brigade  in  war  was  at  Waterloo,  but  composite  regiments 
made  up  from  officers  and  men  of  the  Life  Guards  and  Blues  were 
employed  in  Egypt  and  in  S.  Africa. 

The  sovereigns  of  France  had  guards  in  their  service  in  Mero- 
vingian times,  and  their  household  force*  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  the  history  of  medieval  war*.  Louis  XI.  was  however,  the  first 
to  regularize  their  somewhat  loose  organization,  and  he  did  so  to 
such  good  purpose  that  Francis  I.  had  no  less  than  8000  guardsmen 
organized,  subdivided  and  permanently  under  arms.  The  senior 
unit  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  was  the  famous  company  of  Scottish 
archers  (Comparnie  ttossaise  dt  la  Garde  du  Cor  pi  du  Rot),  which 
was  originally  formed  (141M  from  the  Scottish  contingents  that 
assisted  the  French  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Scott  s  Quenlm 
Durward  gives  a  picture  of  life  in  the  corps  as  it  was  under  Louis  XI. 
In  the  following  century,  however,  its  regimental  history  becomes 
somewhat  confused.  Two  French  companies  were  added  by  Louis 
XI.  and  Francis  I.  and  the  Getrdet  du  Cor  pi  came  to  consist  ex- 
clusively of  cavalry.  About  1M4  nearly  all  the  Scots  then  serving 
went  into  the  "regiment  d'llebron"  and  thence  later  into  the 
British  reguLir  army  (sec  Hepbcrn,  Sin  Jons).  Thereafter,  though 
the  titles,  distinctions  and  privileges  of  the  original  Archer  Guard 
were  continued,  it  was  recruited  from  native  Frenchmen,  preference 
being  (at  any  rate  at  first) given  to  those  of  Scottish  descent.  At 
its  dishandmcnt  in  1791  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps, 
it  contained  few,  if  any,  native  Scots.  There  was  also,  for  a  short 
time  (1643-1600).  an  infantry  regiment  of  Gardes  Uossaises. 

In  1671  the  title  of  Uaison  Utlitaire  du  R01  was  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  household  that  was  distinctively  military.  It  came 
to  consist  of  4  companies  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  2  companies 
of  Uousquetaires  (cavalry)  (formed  1672  and  1660),  I  company  of 
Ckevcux  lexers  (1570),  1  of  Gendarmes  de  la  Uaison  Route,  and  I  of 
Grenadiers  a  Chrvat  (1676),  with  1  company  of  Gardes  de  la  Porte  and 
called  the  Cenl-Sutsies.  the  last  two  being  semi-military.  This 
c  establishment,  which  did  not  include  all  the  guard  regiments, 
considerably  reduced  by  the  Count  of  St  Germain's  reforms  in 


1  The  "  Irish  Guards  "  of  the  Stuarts  took  the  side  of  James  II., 
fought  against  William  III.  in  Ireland  and  lost  their  regimental 
identity  in  the  French  service  to  which  the  officers  and  soldiers 


1775.  all  except  the  Gardes  du  Corps  and  the  Ceni-Sutsses  being 
disbanded.  The  whole  of  the  Uatson  du  Rm,  with  the  exception 
of  the  semi-military  bodies  referred  to.  was  cavalry. 

The  Gardes  Jrancaises,  formed  in  1563,  did  not  form  part  of  the 
Station.  They  were  an  infantry  regiment,  as  were  the  famoei 
Gardes  sutsses,  originally  a  Swiss  mercenary  regiment  in  the  Wan 
of  Religion,  which  was.  for  good  conduct  at  the  combat  of  Arnues. 
incorporated  in  the  permanent  establishment  by  Henry  IV,  in 
15H9  and  in  the  guards  in  1615.  At  the  Revolution,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  French  Guards  sided  openly  with  the  Constitutional 
movement  and  were  disbanded  The  Swiss  Guards,  however, 
being  foreigners,  and  therefore  unaffected  by  civil  troubles,  retained 
their  exact  discipline  and  devot»on  to  the  court  to  the  day  on  which 
they  were  sacrificed  by  their  master  to  the  bullets  of  the  Marscillais 
and  the  pikes  of  the  mob  (August  to,  1792)  Their  tragic  fate  is 
commemorated  by  the  well-known  monument  called  the  "  Lion  of 
Lucerne,"  the  work  of  Thorvaldsen.  erected  near  Lucerne  in  i8ji. 
The  "Constitutional,"  "Revolutionary"  and  other  guards  that 
were  created  after  the  abolition  of  the  Uaison  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  Swiss  are  unimportant,  but  through  the  "  Directory  Guards** 
they  form  a  nominal  link  between  the  household  troops  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  corps  which  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  "Guard  " 
in  history  The  Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon  had  its  beginning*  in 
an  escort  squadron  called  the  Corps  of  Guides,  which  accompanied 
him  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796-1797  and  in  Egypt.  On 
becoming  First  Consul  in  1799  he  built  up  out  of  this  and  of  the 
guard  of  the  Directory  a  small  corps  of  horse  and  foot,  called  the 
Consular  Guard,  and  this,  which  was  more  of  a  fighting  unit  than 
a  personal  bodyguard,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The 
Imperial  Guard,  into  which  it  was  converted  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire,  was  at  first  of  about  the  strength  of  a  division. 
As  such  it  took  part  in  the  Austerlitz  and  Jena  campaigns,  but  after 
the  conquest  of  Prussia  Napoleon  augmented  it,  and  divided  it  into 
the  "  Old  Guard  "  and  the  "  Young  Guard."  Subsequently  the 
"  Middle  Guard  "  was  created,  and  by  successive  augmentations 
the  corps  of  the  guard  had  grown  to  be  57.000  strong  in  1811-ieiz 
and  81,000  in  1813.  It  preserved  its  general  character  as  a  corps 
d'Uite  of  veterans  to  the  last,  but  from  about  1813  the  "Young 
Guard  "  was  recruited  directly  from  the  best  of  the  annual  conscript 
contingent.  The  officers  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  army  than  then- 
regimental  rank  in  the  Guards.  At  the  first  Restoration  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  Uatson  du  Rot,  but  in  the  constitutional 
regime  of  the  second  Restoration  this  semi-medieval  form  of  body- 
guard was  given  up  and  replaced  by  the  Garde  Roycle,  a  selected 
fighting  corps.    This  took  part  in  the  short  war  with  Spain  and  a 

iiortion  of  it  fought  in  Algeria,  but  it  was  disbanded  at  the  July 
(evolution.  Louis  Philippe  had  no  real  guard  troops,  but  the 
memories  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  revived  by  Napoleon  III., 
who  formed  a  large  guard  corps  in  1853-1854.  This,  however, 
was  open  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  Napoleon  I.'s  guard  to  the 
objection  that  it  took  away  the  best  soldiers  from  the  Tine.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1870  there  have  been  no  guard  troops  in 
France.  The  duty  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  the  president  is 
taken  in  the  ordinary  roster  of  duty  by  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
capital.  The  "  Republican  Guard  "  is  the  Paris  gendarmerie, 
recruited  from  old  soldiers  and  armed  and  trained  as  a  military  body. 

In  Autlria-Huntary  there  are  only  small  bodies  of  household 
troops  (Archer  Body  Guard,  Trabant  Guard.  Hungarian  Crovrn 
Guards,  &c.)  analogous  to  the  British  Gentlemen  at  Arms  or  Yeon 
of  the  Guard.  Similar  forces,  the  "  Noble  Guard  "  and  the  "  Si 
Guard,"  are  maintained  in  the  Vatican.  The  court  troops  of  Spam 
arc  called  "  halberdiers  " and  armed  with  the  halbert.  » 

In  Russia  the  Guard  is  organized  as  an  army  corps.  It  possesses 
special  privileges,  particularly  as  regards  officers'  advancement. 

I  n  Germany  the  distinction  between  armed  retainer  s  and  "  Guards  " 
is  well  marked.  The  army  is  for  practical 
imperial  control,  while  household  troops  (" 
arc  usually  called)  belong  individually  to  the 
within  the  empire.  The  "Guards,"  as  a  combatant  force  in  1 
army  arc  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  constitute  a  strong  artsy 
corps.  This  has  grown  gradually  from  a  bodyguard  of  archer*, 
and.  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  functions  of  the  heavy  cavalry  regiments 
of  the  Guard  preserve  to  some  extent  the  name  and  character  of  a 
body  guard  (Gardes  du  Corps).  The  senior  foot  guard  regiment  is 
also  personally  connected  with  the  royal  family.  The  conversion 
of  a  palace-guard  to  a  combatant  force  is  due  chiefly  to  Frederick 
William  I.,  to  whom  drill  was  a  ruling  passion,  and  who  substituted 
effective  regiments  for  the  ornamental  "  Trabant  Guards  "  of  his 
father.  A  further  move  was  made  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  sub 
stituting  for  Frederick  William's  expensive  "  giant  "  regiment  at 
guards  a  larger  number  of  ordinary  soldiers,  whom  he  subjected 
to  the  same  rigorous  training  and  made  a  cor^i  d~tiilt.  Frederick 
the  Great  also  formed  the  Body  Guard  alluded  to  above.  Neverthe- 
less in  1806  the  Guard  still  consisted  only  of  two  cavalry  regiment* 
and  four  infantry  regiments,  and  it  was  the  example  of  Napoleon's 
imperial  guard  which  converted  this  force  into  a  corps  of  all  arms 
In  1813  its  strength  was  that  of  a  weak  division,  but  ia  i860  by 
slight  but  frequent  augmentations  it  had  come  to  consist  of  as 

A  few  guard 
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regiments  brlonjing  to  the  minor  sovereigns  are  counted  in  the 
line  of  the  German  army.  In  war  the  Guard  is  employed  as  a  unit, 
like  other  army  corps.  It  is  recruited  by  the  assignment  of  selected 
of  each  annual  contingent,  and  U  thus  free  from  the 


reproach  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard,  which  took  the  best-trained 
iolri;cf*  from  the  regiment*  of  the  line. 

GUARD-SHIP,  a  warship  stationed  at  some  port  or  harbour 
to  act  as  a  guard,  and  in  former  times  in  the  British  navy  to 
receive  the  men  impressed  for  service.  She  usually  was  the 
t\  ipship  of  the  admiral  commanding  on  the  coast.  A  guard-boat 
is  a  boat  which  goes  the  round  of  a  fleet  at  anchor  to  sec  that 
due  watch  is  kept  at  night. 

GUARICO,  a  large  inland  state  of  Venezuela  created  by  the 
territorial  rcdivision  of  1004,  bounded  by  Aragua  and  Miranda 
on  the  X.,  Bcrmudcz  on  the  £.,  Bolfvar  on  the  S-,  and  Zamora  on 
the  W.  Pop.  (1005  estimate),  78,117.  It  extends  across  the 
northern  llanos  to  the  Orinoco  and  Apure  rivers  and  is  devoted 
almost  wholly  to  pastoral  pursuits,  exporting  cattle,  horses  and 
mulci,  hides  and  skins,  cheese  and  some  other  products.  The 
capital  is  Ca  la  bozo,  and  the  other  principal  towns  are  Camaguari 
(pop.  3648)  on  the  Portugueza  river,  Guayabal  (pop.  3146), 
on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Guarico  river,  and  Zaraza  (pop. 
14,546)  on  the  Unarc  river,  nearly  130  m.  S.E.  of  Caracas. 

GUARIENTO,  sometimes  incorrectly  named  Gierriero,  the 
first  Paduan  painter  who  distinguished  himself.  The  only  date 
distinctly  known  in  his  career  is  1365,  when,  having  already 
acquired  high  renown  in  his  native  city,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Venetian  authorities  to  paint  a  Paradise,  and  some  incidents 
of  the  war  of  Spolcto,  in  the  great  council-hall  of  Venice.  These 
works  were  greatly  admired  at  the  lime,  but  have  long  ago 
disappeared  under  repainting*.  His  works  in  Padua  have 
suffered  much.  In  the  church  of  the  Ercmitani  arc  allegories 
of  the  Planets,  and,  in  its  choir,  some  small  sacred  histories  in 
dead  colour,  such  as  an  Ecce  Homo;  also,  on  the  upper  walls, 
the  life  of  St  Augustine,  with  some  other  subjects.  A  few 
fragments  of  other  paintings  by  Guariento  arc  still  extant  in 
Padua.  In  the  gallery  of  Bassano  is  a  Crucifixion,  carefully 
executed,  and  somewhat  superior  to  a  merely  traditional  method 
of  handling,  although  on  the  whole  Guariento  must  rather  be 
classed  in  that  school  of  art  which  preceded  Cimabue  than  as 
having  advanced  in  his  vestiges;  likewise  two  other  works  in 
Bassano.  ascribed  to  the  same  hand.  The  painter  is  buried  in 
the  church  of  S.  Bernardino,  Padua. 

GUARINI.  CAMILLO-GUARINO  (1674-1683),  Italian  monk, 
writer  and  architect,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1624.  He  was  at 
once  a  learned  mathematician,  professor  of  literature  and 
philosophy  at  Messina,  and,  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
architect  to  Duke  Philibert  of  Savoy.  He  designed  a  very  large 
number  of  public  and  private  buildings  at  Turin,  including  the 
palaces  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  prince  of  Cacignan,  and 
many  public  buildings  at  Modena,  Verona,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Lisbon  and  Paris.    He  died  at  Milan  in  1683. 

GUARINI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1537-1612),  Italian  poet, 
author  of  the  Patlor  jido,  was  born  at  Ferrari  on  the  10th  of 
December  1537,  just  seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Tasso.  He 
was  descended  from  Guarino  da  Verona.  The  young  Battista 
studied  both  at  Pisa  and  Padua,  whence  be  was  called,  when  not 
yet  twenty,  to  profess  moral  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  city.  He  inherited  considerable  wealth,  and  was  able  early 
in  life  to  marry  Taddca  de'  Bcndcdci,  a  lady  of  good  birth.  In 
1  567  Ite  entered  the  service  of  Alphonso  II.,  duke  of  Fcrrara, 
thus  beginning  the  court  career  which  was  destined  to  prove  a 
constant  source  of  disappointment  and  annoyance  to  him. 
Though  he  cultivated  poetry  for  pastime,  Guarini  aimed  at 
st  ate  employment  as  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  and  managed 
to  be  sent  on  various  embassies  and  missions  by  his  ducal  master. 
There  was,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  of  energy  and  intellectual  ability  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  petty  sphere  of  Italian  diplomacy.  The  time  too 
Kid  passed  when  the  profession  of  a  courtier,  painted  in  such 
clowing  terms  by  Castiglione,  could  confer  cither  profit  or 
honour.  It  is  true  that  the  court  of  Alphonso  presented  a 
brilliant  spectacle  to  Europe,  with  Tasso  for  titular  poet,  end 


an  attractive  circle  of  accomplished  ladies.  But  the  last  duke 
of  Fcrrara  was  an  illiberal  patron,  feeding  his  servants  with 
promises,  and  ever  ready  to  treat  them  with  the  brutality  that 
condemned  the  author  of  the  CerusaUmnu  lihcrala  to  a  mad- 
house. Guarini  spent  his  time  and  money  to  little  purpose, 
suffered  from  the  spite  and  ill-will  of  two  successive  secretaries, — 
Pigna  and  Montccatini, — quarrelled  with  his  old  friend  Tasso, 
and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  of  service  found  himself  half- 
ruined,  with  a  large  family  and  no  prospects.  When  Tasso  was 
condemned  to  S.  Anna,  the  duke  promoted  Guarini  to  the  vacant 
post  of  court  poet.  There  is  an  interesting  letter  extant  from 
the  latter  to  his  friend  Comclio  Bcntivoglio,  describing  the  efforts 
he  made  to  fill  this  place  appropriately.  "  I  strove  to  transform 
myself  into  another  person,  and,  like  a  player,  rcassumcd  the 
character,  costume  and  feelings  of  my  youth.  Advanced  in 
manhood,  I  forced  myself  to  look  young;  I  turned  my  natural 
melancholy  into  artificial  gaiety,  affected  loves  I  did  not  feel, 
exchanged  wisdom  for  folly,  and,  in  a  word,  passed  from  a 
philosopher  into  a  poet."  How  ill -adapted  he  felt  himself  to 
this  masquerade  life  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence: 
"I  am  already  in  my  forty-fourth  year,  the  father  of  eight 
children,  two  of  whom  arc  old  enough  to  be  my  censors,  while 
my  daughters  arc  of  an  age  to  marry."  Abandoning  so  un- 
congenial a  strain  upon  his  faculties.  Guarini  retired  in  1582  to 
his  ancestral  farm,  the  Villa  Guarina,  in  the  lovely  country  that  lies 
between  the  Adige  and  Po,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  cares 
of  his  family,  the  nursing  of  his  dilapidated  fortunes  and  the 
composition  of  the  Pastor  fde.  He  was  not  happy  in  his 
domestic  lot;  for  he  had  lost  his  wife  young,  and  quarrelled 
with  his  elder  sons  about  the  division  of  his  estate.  Litigation 
seems  to  have  been  an  inveterate  vice  with  Guarini;  nor  was 
he  ever  free  from  legal  troubles.  After  studying  his  biography, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  our  minds  that  he  was  originally 
a  man  of  robust  and  virile  intellect,  ambitious  of  greatness, 
confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  well  qualified  for  serious  affairs, 
whose  energies  found  no  proper  scope  forthcircxcrcisc.  Literary 
work  offered  but  a  poor  sphere  for  such  a  character,  while  the 
enforced  inactivity  of  court  life  soured  a  naturally  capricious 
and  choleric  temper.  Of  poetry  he  spoke  with  a  certain  tone  of 
condescension,  professing  to  practise  it  only  in  his  leisure 
moments;  nor  arc  his  miscellaneous  verses  of  a  quality  to  secure 
for  their  author  a  very  lasting  reputation.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  fruit  of  his  retirement — a  disappointed 
courtier  past  the  prime  of  early  manhood— should  have  been  a 
dramatic  masterpiece  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  classics  of 
Italian  literature.  Deferring  a  further  account  of  the  Pastor 
fido  for  the  present,  the  remaining  incidents  of  Guarini's  restless 
life  may  be  briefly  told.  In  1 585  he  was  at  Turin  superintending 
the  first  public  performance  of  his  drama,  whence  Alphonso 
recalled  him  to  Fcrrara,  and  gave  him  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state.  This  reconciliation  between  the  poet  and  his  patron  did 
not  last  long.  Guarini  moved  to  Florence,  then  to  Rome,  and 
back  again  to  Florence,  where  he  established  himself  as  the 
courtier  of  Ferdinand  de'  Medici.  A  dishonourable  marriage, 
pressed  upon  his  son  Guarino  by  the  grand-duke,  roused  the 
natural  resentment  of  Guarini,  always  scrupulous  upon  the  point 
of  honour.  He  abandoned  the  Mcdicean  court,  and  took  refuge 
with  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino,  the  last  scion  of  the  Montefcltro- 
della-Rovcrc  house.  Vet  he  found  no  satisfaction  at  Urbino. 
"The  old  court  is  a  dead  institution,"  he  writes  to  a  friend; 
"  one  may  sec  a  shadow  of  it,  but  not  the  substance  in  Italy  of 
to-day.  Ours  is  an  age  of  appearances,  and  one  goes 
a-masquerading  all  the  year."  This  was  true  enough.  1  nose 
dwindling  deadly-lively  little  residence  towns  of  Italian  ducal 
families,  whose  day  of  glory  was  over,  and  who  were  waiting 
to  be  slowly  absorbed  by  the  capacious  appetite  of  Austria, 
were  no  fit  places  for  a  man  of  energy  and  independence.  Guarini 
finally  took  refuge  in  his  native  Ferrara,  which,  since  the  death 
of  Alphonso,  had  now  devolved  to  the  papal  sec.  Here,  and  at 
the  Villa  Guarina,  his  last  years  were  passed  in  study,  lawsuits, 
and  polemical  disputes  with  his  contemporary  critics,  until 
161 1,  when  he  died  at  Venice  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
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Tl>e  Pastor  fido  (first  published  in  1590)  is  a  pastoral  drama 
composed  not  without  reminiscences  of  Tasso's  Aminla,  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  where  Guarini  supposes  it  to  have  been 
the  custom  to  sacrifice  a  maiden  yearly  to  Diana.  But  an 
oracle  has  declared  that  when  two  scions  of  divine  lineage  are 
united  in  marriage,  and  a  faithful  shepherd  has  atoned  for  the 
ancient  error  of  a  faithless  woman,  this  inhuman  rite  shall  cease. 
The  plot  turns  upon  the  unexpected  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
contrary  to  all  the  schemes  which  had  been  devised  for  bringing 
it  to  accomplishment,  and  in  despite  of  apparent  improbabilities 
of  divers  kinds.  It  is  extremely  elaborate,  and,  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  cunning  mechanism,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Each 
motive  has  been  carefully  prepared,  each  situation  amply 
developed.  Yet,  considered  as  a  play,  the  Pastor  fido  disap- 
points a  reader  trained  in  the  school  of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare. 
The  action  itself  seems  to  take  place  off  the  stage,  and  only  the 
results  of  action,  stationary  tableaux  representing  the  movement 
of  the  drama,  are  put  before  us  in  the  scenes.  The  art  is  lyrical, 
not  merely  in  form  but  in  spirit,  and  in  adaptation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  music  which  demands  stationary  expressions  of 
emotion  for  development.  The  characters  have  been  well 
considered,  and  are  exhibited  with  great  truth  and  vividness; 
the  cold  and  eager  hunter  Silvio  contrasting  with  the  tender 
and  romantic  Mirtillo,  and  Corisra's  meretricious  arts  enhancing 
the  pure  affection  of  Amarilli.  Dorinda  presents  another  type 
of  love  so  impulsive  that  it  prevails  over  a  maiden's  sense  of 
shame,  while  the  courtier  Can  no  brings  the  corruption  of  towns 
into  comparison  with  the  innocence  of  the  country.  In  Carino 
the  poet  painted  his  own  experience,  and  here  his  satire  upon  the 
court  of  Fcrrara  is  none  the  less  biting  because  it  is  gravely 
measured.  In  Corisca  he  delineated  a  woman  vitiated  by  the 
same  town  life,  and  a  very  hideous  portrait  has  he  drawn. 
Though  a  satirical  element  was  thus  introduced  into  the  Pastor 
fido  in  order  to  relieve  its  ideal  picture  of  Arcadia,  the  whole 
play  is  but  a  study  of  contemporary  feeling  in  Italian  society. 
There  is  no  true  rusticity  whatever  in  the  drama.  This  corre- 
spondence with  the  spirit  of  the  age  secured  its  success  during 
Guarini 's  lifetime;  this  made  it  so  dangerously  seductive  that 
Cardinal  Bellarminc  told  the  poet  he  had  done  more  harm  to 
Christendom  by  his  blandishments  than  Luther  by  his  heresy. 
Without  anywhere  transgressing  the  limits  of  decorum,  the 
Potior  fido  is  steeped  in  sensuousnc-ss;  and  the  immodesty 
of  its  pictures  is  enhanced  by  rhetorical  concealments  more 
provocative  than  nudity.  Moreover,  the  love  described  is 
effeminate  and  wanton,  felt  less  as  passion  than  as  lust  en- 
veloped in  a  veil  of  sentiment.  We  divine  the  coming  age  of 
cicisbci  and  castrati.  Of  Guarini's  style  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise.  The  thought  and  experience 
of  a  lifetime  have  been  condensed  in  these  five  acts,  and  have 
found  expression  in  language  brilliant,  classical,  chiselled  to 
perfection.  Here  and  there  the  taste  of  the  17th  century  makes 
itself  felt  in  frigid  conceits  and  forced  antitheses;  nor  docs 
Guarini  abstain  from  sententious  maxims  which  reveal  the 
moralist  rather  than  the  poet.  Yet  these  arc  but  minor  blemishes 
in  a  masterpiece  of  diction,  glittering  and  faultless  like  a  polished 
bas-relief  of  hard  Corinthian  bronze.  That  a  single  pastoral 
should  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  literature 
seems  astonishing,  until  we  reflect  that  Italy,  upon  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  expressed  itscli  in  the  Pastor  fido,  and  that 
the  influence  of  this  drama  was  felt  through  all  the  art  of  Europe 
till  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  a  mere  play.  The 
sensual  refinement  proper  to  an  age  of  social  decadence  found 
in  it  the  most  exact  embodiment,  and  made  it  the  code  of 
gallantry  for  the  next  two  centuries. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Paster  fido  is  the  20th.  published  at  Venice 
(Ciotti)  in  1602.  The  mo>t  convenient  i*  that  of  Haibcra  (Hon-ncc, 
1866).  Foe  Guarini**  misrr-il.inruun  Ktme.  the  Frrrara  edition,  in 
4  vols.,  1737.  may  be  cotiMiltcd.  Hi*  polemical  writing*.  Vtrato 
prima  and  tecondo,  and  his  prose  comedy  called  Idropua,  were 
published  at  Venice,  Florence  and  Koine,  between  15ft!)  and  1614. 

(J  A  S.) 

GUARINO.  "also  known  as  Vamnus,  and  surnamed  from 
bis  birthplace  Favownvs.  Phavou.vus  or  Caueas  (c.  1450- 


1537),  Italian  lexicographer  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Favera 
near  Camcrino,  studied  Greek  and  Latin  at  Florence  under 
Politian,  and  afterwards  became  for  a  time  the  pupil  of  Lascans 
Having  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  he  now  gave  himself 
with  great  seal  to  Greek  lexicography;  and  in  1496  published 
his  Thesaurus  cornucopias  tt  korti  Adonidis,  a  collection  of 
thirty-four  grammatical  tracts  in  Greek.  He  for  some  time 
acted  as  tutor  to  Giovanni  dci  Media  (afterwards  Leo  X.),  and 
also  held  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  the  Mcdiccan  library  at 
Florence.  In  ism  Leo  appointed  him  bishop  of  Nocentu  In 
1 517  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Apophihtgmaia  of  Joannes 
Slobaeus,  and  in  1523  appeared  his  Etymologic  xm  magnum,  sis* 
thesaurus  unnersae  linguae  Graecae  ex  multis  tariisoue  auloribm 
cotUctus,  a  compilation  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  which  has  laid  subsequent  scholars  under  great  though  not 
always  acknowledged  obligations. 

GUARINO  (GUARINUSl  DA  VERONA  (1370-1460),  one 
of  the  Italian  restorers  of  classical  learning,  was  born  in  1373 
at  Verona,  and  studied  Greek  at  Constantinople,  where  for  five 
years  be  was  the  pupil  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  When  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  two 
cases  of  precious  Greek  MSS.  which  he  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  collect;  it  is  said  that  the  loss  of  one  of  these  by  shipwreck 
caused  him  such  distress  that  his  hair  turned  grey  in  a  single 
night.  He  supported  himself  as  a  teacher  of  Greek,  firs:  at 
Verona  and  afterwards  in  Venice  and  Florence;  in  1430  he 
became,  through  the  patronage  of  Lionel,  marquis  of  Este, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Fcrrara;  and  in  1438  and  following  yean 
he  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  Greeks  at  the  councils  oi  Fcrrara 
and  Florence.    He  died  at  Fcrrara  on  the  14th  of  December  1460- 

His  principal  works  arc  translations  of  Strabo  and  of  some  of  the 
I.ites  of  1'lutarch,  a  compendium  of  the  Greek  grammar  at  Chry- 
soloras, and  a  scries  of  commentaries  on  Pcrsius,  Juvenal.  Martial 
and  on  tome  of  the  writings  of  Ari**otle  and  Cicero.  Sec  Rosmiei. 
Vita  e  dtscipltna  di  Cuarino  (1805-1806);  Sabhadini,  Gm.aj-.no 
Veronese  (i&Jj);  Sandys,  lint.  Class.  Schol.  ii.  (1908). 

GUARNIERI,  or  Gvarxekius,  a  celebrated  family  of  violin- 
makers  of  Cremona.  The  first  was  Andreas  (c.  1626-169S), 
who  worked  with  Antonio  Stradivari  in  the  workshop  of  N'icolo 
Amati  (son  of  Geronimo).  Violins  of  a  model  original  to  him 
are  dated  from  the  sign  of  "  St  Theresa  "  in  Cremona.  His  son 
Joseph  (1666-c.  1739)  made  instruments  at  first  like  his  father's, 
but  later  in  a  style  of  his  own  with  a  narrow  waist ;  his  son, 
Peter  of  Venice  (b.  1695)1  wa*  also  a  fine  maker.  Another  son 
of  Andreas,  Peter  (Pietro  Giovanni),  commonly  known  as 
"  Peter  of  Cremona "  (b.  1655),  moved  from  Cremona  and 
settled  at  Mantua,  where  he  too  worked  "  sub  signo  Sanctac 
Tcrcsac."  Peter's  violins  again  showed  considerable  variations 
from  those  of  the  other  Guarnicri.  Hart,  in  his  work  on  the 
violin,  says,  "  There  is  increased  breadth  between  the  sound- 
holes;  the  sound-hole  is  rounder  and  more  perpendicular; 
the  middle  bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  model  is  more 
raised." 

The  greatest  of  all  the  Guarnieri,  however,  was  a  nephew  0/ 
Andreas,  Joseph  del  Gesu  (1687-1745),  whose  title  originates 
in  the  I. U.S.  inscribed  on  his  tickets.  His  master  was  Caspar 
di  Salo.  His  conception  follows  that  of  the  early  Brestian 
makers  in  the  boldness  of  outline  and  the  massive  construction 
which  aim  at  the  production  of  tone  rather  than  visual  perfection 
of  form.  The  great  variety  of  his  work  in  size,  model,  Ac, 
represents  his  various  experiments  in  the  direction  of  discovering 
this  tone.  A  slain  or  sap-mark,  parallel  with  the  finger-board 
on  both  sides,  appears  on  the  bellies  of  most  of  bii  instruments. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century  a  great  many  spurious 
instruments  ascribed  to  this  master  have  poured  over  Europe. 
It  was  not  until  Paganini  played  on  a  "Joseph"  that  the  taste 
of  amateurs  turned  from  the  sweetness  of  the  Amati  and  the 
Stradivarius  violins  in  favour  of  the  robustcr  lone  of  the  Jioepo 
Guarnerius.   See  Violin. 

GUASTALLA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Reggio,  from  which  it  is  18  m.  N.  by  road, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  70  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  also 
connected  by  rail  with  Parma  and  Mantua  (via  Suzzara).  Pop 
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(1901),  2658  (town);  11,001  (commune).  It  has  16th-century 
foriilications.  The  cathedral,  dating  from  the  loth  century, 
has  been  frequently  restored.  Cuastalla  was  founded  by  the 
Lombards  in  the  7th  century;  in  the  church  of  the  Picve  Pope 
Paschal  II.  held  a  council  in  1106.  In  1307  it  was  seized  by 
Gibcrto  da  Corrcggio  of  Parma.  In  1403  it  passed  to  Guido 
Torello,  ccusin  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  of  Milan.  In  isjg  it 
was  sold  by  the  last  female  descendant  of  the  Torclli  to  Ferrantc 
Conzaga.  In  1621  it  was  made  the  scat  of  a  duchy,  but  in  1748 
it  was  added  to  those  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  whose  history  it 
subsequently  followed. 

GUATEMALA  (sometimes  incorrectly  written  Guatimala). 
a  name  now  restricted  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala  and  to  its 
chief  city,  but  formerly  given  to  a  captaincy-general  of  Spanish 
America,  which  included  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Chiapas, 
Suchitepeques,  Escuintla,  Sonsonatc,  San  Salvador,  Vera  Paz 
and  Pcten,  Chiquimula,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Totonicapam.  Quczaltcnango,  Solola,  Chimaltcnango  and 
Sacatepequcs,— or.  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  Central  America 
(except  Panama)  and  part  of  Mexico.  The  name  is  probably 
of  Aztec  origin,  and  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  mean  in  its 
native  form  Quauhtcmatlan,  "  Land  of  the  Eagle,"  or  "  Land 
of  Forest  ";  others,  writing  it  U-ha-tez-ma-la,  connect  it  with 
the  volcano  of  Agua  (i.e.  "  water  "),  and  interpret  it  as  "  mountain 
vomiting  water." 

The  republic  of  Guatemala  is  situated  between  13°  42'  and 
170  49'  N.,  and  88°  10'  and  020  30'  \V.  (For  map,  sec  Central 
America.)  Pop.  (iooj),  1,842,134;  area  about  48,250  sq.  m. 
Guatemala  is' bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Mexico,  N.E.  by 
British  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  republic 
of  Honduras,  S.E.  by  Salvador  and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  was  determined  by  conventions 
of  the  27th  of  September  1882,  the  17th  of  October  1883,  the 
1st  of  April  1805,  and  the  8th  of  May  iSqo-  Starting  from  the 
Pacific,  it  ascends  the  river  Suchiate,  then  follows  an  irrcgutar  line 
towards  the  north-east,  till  it  reaches  the  parallel  of  17"  40'  N., 
along  which  it  runs  to  the  frontier  of  British  Honduras.  This 
frontier,  by  the  convention  of  the  Qth  of  July  181)3,  coincides  with 
the  meridian  of  8o°  20'  W.,  till  it  meets  the  river  Sarstoon  or 
Sarstun,  which  it  follows  eastwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

Physical  Description. — Guatemala  is  naturally  divided  into  five 
regions— the  lowland*  of  the  Pacific  coa»t,  the  volcanic  mountain* 
oi  the  Sierra  Madrc.  the  so-called  plateaus  immediately  north  of 
these,  the  mountains  of  the  Atlantic  versant  and  the  plain  ol  Pctcn. 
(I)  The  coastal  plains  extend  along  the  entire  southern  seaboard, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  50  m  .  and  link  together  the  belts  of  similar 
territory  in  Salvador  and  the  district  of  Soconu>co  in  C  hupas 
Owing  to  their  tropical  heat,  low  elevation  above  sea-level,  and 
marshy  soil,  they  are  thinly  peopled,  and  contain  few  important 
towns  except  the  seaports.  (2)  The  precipitous  barrier  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  closes  in  the  coastal  plains  on  the  north,  is 
similarly  prolonged  into  Salvador  and  Mexico.  It  is  known  near 
Guatemala  city  as  the  Sierra  de  Us  Nubes,  and  enters  Mexico  as  the 
Sierra  de  Istaian.  It  forms  the  main  watershed  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  river  systems.  Its  summit  is  not  a  well-defined 
crest,  but  is  often  rounded  or  flattened  into  a  table-land.  The 
direction  of  the  great  volcanic  cones,  which  rise  in  an  irregular  line 
above  it,  is  not  identical  with  the  main  axis  of  the  Sierra  itself, 
except  near  the  Mexican  frontier,  but  has  a  more  southerly  trend, 
especially  towards  Salvador;  here  the  base  of  many  of  the  igneous 
Malts  rests  among  the  southern  foothilKof  the  range.  It  is.  however, 
impossible  to  subdivide  the  Sierra  Madre  into  a  northern  and  a 
volcanic  chain;  for  the  volcanoes  arc  isolated  by  stretches  of  com- 
paratively low  country;  at  least  thirteen  considerable  streams 
flow  down  between  them,  from  the  main  watershed  to  the  sea. 
Viewed  from  the  coast,  the  volcanic  cones  seem  to  rise  directly 
from  the  central  heights  of  the  Sierra  Madrc,  above  which  they 
tower;  but  in  reality  their  base*  are.  as  a  rule,  farther  south. 
East  of  Tacaina.  which  marks  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  is  variously 
estimated  at  13.976  ft.  and  13,090  ft.,  and  il  the  hither  estimate 
be  correct  is  the  loftiest  peak  in  Central  America,  the  principal 
volcanoes  arc— Tajamulc  o  or  Ta;umulco  (13.517  ft  ):  Santa  Maria 
(12467  ft.),  which  was  in  eruption  during  1902,  after  centuries  of 
quirscence.  in  which  its  slopes  had  been  overgrown  by  dense  forests; 
At  it  tan  (11.719).  overlooking  the  lake  of  that  name;  Acatenanso 
(13.615),  which  shares  the  claim  of  Taenia  to  be  the  highest  mountain 
of  Central  America;  Fuego  0>.  "fire."  variously  estimated  at 
IJ.795  f«-  and  12.582  ft  ),  which  received  its  name  from  its  activity 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest :  Agua  (..*.  "  water."  12,139  ft  ). 


so  named  in  1541  because  it  destroyed  the  former  capital  of  Guate- 
mala with  a  deluge  of  water  from  its  flooded  crater;  and  Paeaya 
(8390),  a  group  ol  igneous  peaks  which  were  in  eruption  in  1870. 
(3)  The  so-called  plateaus  which  extend  north  of  the  Sierra  Madrc 
are  in  fact  high  valleys,  ra'her  than  table-lands,  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains. A  better  idea  of  this  region  is  conveyed  by  the  native  name 
Altos,  or  highlands,  although  that  term  includes  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  mean  elevation  is  greatest  in 
the  west  (Altos  of  Quezaltenango)  and  least  in  the  east  (Altos  of 
(.uatemala).  A  few  of  the  streams  of  the  Pacific  slope  actually 
rise  in  the  Altos,  and  force  a  way  through  the  Sierra  Madre  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  ravines.  One  large  river,  the  Chixoy,  escapes  north- 
wards towards  the  Atlantic.  (4)  The  relief  of  the  mountainous 
country  which  lies  north  of  the  Altos  and  drains  into  the  Atlantic 
is  varied  by  innumerable  terraces,  ridges  and  underfalls;  but  its 
general  configuration  is  admirably  compared  by  E.  Rectus  with  the 
appearance  of  "  a  stormy  sea  breaking  into  parallel  billows  "  (Visi- 
ter sal  Geography,  ed.  E.  G.  Ravcnstein.  div.  xxxiii..  p.  212).  The 
parallel  ranges  extend  cast  and  west  with  a  slight  southerly  curve 
towards  their  centres.  A  range  called  the  Sierra  de  Chama,  which, 
however,  changes  its  name  frequently  from  place  to  place,  strikes 
eastward  towards  British  Honduras,  and  is  connected  by  low  hilb 
with  the  Cockscomb  Mountains;  another  similar  range,  the  Sierra 
dc  Santa  Cruz,  continues  east  to  Cape  Cocoli  between  the  Polochic 
and  the  Sarstoon;  and  a  third,  the  Sierra  de  las  Minas  or,  in  its 
eastern  portion.  Sierra  del  Mico,  stretches  between  the  Polochic 
and  the  Motagua.  Between  Honduras  and  Guatemala  the  frontier 
is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de  Mcrendon.  (5)  The  great  plain  of  Peten, 
which  comprises  about  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  Guatemala, 
belongs  geographically  to  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  and  consists  of 
level  or  undulating  country,  covered  with  grass  or  forest.  Its 
population  numbers  less  than  two  per  sq.  m..  although  many  districts 
have  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil  and  abundance  of  water.  The  greater 
part  of  this  region  is  uncultivated,  and  only  utilized  as  pasture  by 
the  Indians,  who  form  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

Guatemala  is  richly  watered.  On  the  western  side  of  the  sierras 
the  versa nt  is  short,  and  the  streams,  while  very  numerous,  are 
consequently  small  and  rapid;  but  on  the  eastern  stde  a  number 
of  the  rivers  attain  a  very  considerable  development.  The  Motagua, 
whose  principal  head  stream  is  called  the  Rio  Grande,  has  a  course 
of  about  250  m..  and  is  navigable  to  within  00  m.  of  the  capital, 
which  is  situated  on  one  of  its  confluents,  the  Rio  dc  las  Vacas.  It 
forms  a  delta  on  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  Of  similar 
importance  is  the  Polochic,  which  is  about  180  m.  in  length,  and 
navigable  about  20  m.  above  the  river-port  of  TclcmAn.  Before 
reaching  the  Golfo  A  mat  in  uc  it  passes  through  the  Golfo  Dulcc, 
or  Izabal  I  „it.c,  and  the  Golfcte  Dulce.  A  vast  number  of  streams, 
among  which  are  the  Chixoy,  the  Guadalupe,  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Pa«ion,  unite  to  form  the  Csumacinta.  whose  noble  current  passes 
along  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  flowing  on  through  Chiapas  and 
Tabasco,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Campechc.  The  Chiapas  follows  a 
similar  course. 

There  are  several  extensive  lakes  in  Guatemala.  The  Lake  of 
Peten  or  Laguna  de  Flares,  in  the  centre  of  the  department  of 
Peten,  is  an  irregular  basin  about  27  ni.  long,  with  an  extreme 
breadth  of  13  m.  In  an  island  in  the  western  portion  stands  Flores, 
a  town  well  known  to  American  antiquaries  for  thr  number  of  ancient 
idols  which  have  been  recovered  Irom  its  soil.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake  is  the  stalactite  cave  of  Jobitsinal,  of  great  local  celebrity; 
and  in  its  depths,  according  to  the  popular  legend,  may  still  be  dis- 
cerned the  stone  image  of  a  horse  that  belonged  to  Cortes.  The 
Golfo  Dulce  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  fresh-water  lake,  although  so 
near  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  36  m.  long,  and  would  be  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  harbour  if  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Dulce  did  not  prevent  the  upward  passage  of  seafaring  vessels. 
As  a  contrast  the  Lake  of  At  it  Ian  (at.)  is  a  land-lorled  Tusin  en- 
compassed with  loftv  mountains.  About  9  m.  S.  of  the  capital  lies 
the  I.  ike  of  Amatitlan  (f  *  )  with  the  town  of  the  same  name.  On 
the  borders  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala  there  is  the  Lake  of  Guija, 
about  20  m.  long  and  12  broad,  at  a  height  of  2100  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  connected  by  the  river  Ostuma  with  the  Lake  of  Ayarza 
w  hich  lies  about  1000  ft.  higher  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

The  geology,  fauna  and  flora  of  Guatemala  are  discussed  under 
Central  America.  The  bird-life  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
rich;  one  bird  of  magnificent  plumage,  the  quetzal,  quiial  or  quesal 
(T roton  resplendent),  has  been  chosen  as  the  national  emblem. 


Cltmole. — The  climate  is  healthy,  except  on  the  cutis, 
malarial  fever  is  prevalent.  The  rainy  season  in  the  interior  lasts 
from  May  to  October,  but  on  the  coast  sometimes  continues  ■  ill 
December.  The  coldest  month  is  January,  and  the  warmest  is 
May.  The  average  temperatures  for  these  mont  hs  at  places  of  different 
altitudes,  as  given  bv  Dr  Karl  Sapper,  are  shown  on  the  following  page. 

The  average  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
where  the  prevailing  winds  are  charged  with  moisture  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  Sea;  at  Tual.  a  high  station  on  the 
Atlantic  §!ope.  it  reaches  195  in.;  in  central  Guatemala  it  is  only 
27  in.  Towards  the  Atlantic  rain  often  occurs  in  the  dry  season, 
and  there  is  a  local  saying  near  the  Golfo  Dulce  that  it  rains 
in  the  year."    Fogs  arc  not  rare.    In  C 
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as  in  othrr  parts  of  Central  America  (a  t  .),  each  of  the  three  climatic 
zones,  cold,  temperate-  and  hot  (tierta  fna.  tierta  lemptada,  lierra 
talienle)  has  its  special  characteristics,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  generalize 
about  the  climate  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

jVd/u'di  Prodmli. — The  minerals  discovered  in  Guatemala  include 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mercury,  antimony,  coal,  nit  and 
sulphur;  but  it  is  uncertain  if  many  of  these  exist  in  quantities 
s.ufik  u  nt  to  repay  exploitation.  Gold  is  obtained  at  Las  Qucbradas 
near  Izahat.  silver  in  the  departments  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Chiquimula, 
salt  in  those  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Aha  Vera  Pax.  During  the  17th 
century  gold-washing  was  carried  on  by  English  miners  in  the 
Motagua  valley,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded  rich  profits:  hence  the 
name  of  "  Gold  Coast  "  was  not  infrequently  given  to  t'.c  AlUntic 
littoral  near  the  mouth  of  the  Motagua. 

The  area  of  forest  has  only  been  seriously  diminished  in  the 
west,  and  amounted  to  1030  sq.  m.  in  1904.  Besides  nbtxr.  it 
yi<tds  many  valuable  dye-woods  and  cabinet -woods,  such  M  cedar, 
mahogany  and  logwood.  Fruits,  grain  and  medicinal  plants  are 
obtained  in  great  abundance,  especially  where  the  soil  is  largely  of 
volcanic  origin,  as  in  the  Altos  and  Sierra  Madre.  Parts  of  the 
Peten  district  are  equally  fertile,  maize  in  this  region  yielding  two 
hundredfold  from  unmatured  soil.  The  vegetable  products  of 
Guatemala  include  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  oranges, 
vanilla,  aloe*,  agave,  ipecacuanha,  castor-oil.  sarsaparilla,  cinchona, 
tobacco,  indigo  and  the  wax-plant  (Uyrua  (en/era). 

Inhabitant*. — The  inhabitants  of  Guatemala,  who  tend  to 
increase  rapidly  owing  to  the  high  birth-rale,  low  mortality, 
and  low  rate  of  emigration,  numbered  in  iooj  1,84?, 134,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  Central  America. 
Fully  60".,  are  pure  Indians,  and  the  remainder,  classed  as 
Ladinn  or  "  Latins  "  (it.  Spaniards  in  speech  and  mode  of  life), 
comprise  a  large  majority  of  half-castes  (meuiios)  and  civilized 
Indians  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  whites.  It  includes  a 
foreign  population  of  at>oui  12,000  F.uropeans  and  North 
Americans,  among  them  being  many  Jews  from  the  west  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  important  German  agricultural 
settlements,  and  many  colonists  from  north  Italy  who  are  locally 
called  TMeut,  and  despised  by  the  Indians  for  their  industry 
and  thrift.  About  half  the  births  among  the  Indians  and  one- 
third  among  the  whites  arc  illegitimate. 

No  part  of  Central  America  contains  a  greater  diversity  of 
tribes,  and  in  1883  Otto  Stoll  estimated  the  number  of  spoken 
languages  as  eighteen,  although  cast  of  the  meridian  of  Lake 
Amatitlan  the  native  speech  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
and  been  replaced  by  Spanish.  The  Indians  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Maya  stock,  which  predominates  throughout  Peten,  or 
to  the  allied  Quiche!  race  which  is  well  represented  in  the  Altos 
and  central  districts.  The  Itzas,  Mopans,  Lacandons,  Chols, 
Pokonchi  and  the  Fokomans  who  inhabit  the  large  settlement 
of  Mixco  near  the  capital,  all  belong  to  the  Maya  family;  but 
parts  of  central  and  eastern  Guatemala  are  peopled  by  tribes 
distinct  from  the  Mayas  and  not  found  in  Mexico.  In  the  t6th 
century  the  Mayas  and  Quiches  had  attained  a  high  level  of 
civilization  (sec  Central  America,  Archaeology),  and  at  least 
two  of  the  Guatemalan  languages.  Quiche  and  Cakchiquel, 
possess  the  rudiments  or  the  relics  of  a  literature.  The  Quiche 
Popd  Vuh,  or  "  Book  of  History,"  which  was  translated  into 
Spanish  by  the  Dominican  friar  Ximenes,  and  edited  with  a 
French  version  by  Brasscur  dc  Bourbourg,  is  an  important 
document  for  students  of  the  local  myths.  In  appearance  the 
various  Guatemalan  tribes  differ  very  little;  in  almost  all  the 
characteristic  type  of  Indian  is  short  but  muscular,  with  low 
forehead,  prominent  cheek-bones  and  straight  black  hair.  In 
character  the  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  peaceable,  though  conscious 
of  their  numerical  superiority  and  at  times  driven  to  join  in  the 
revolutions  which  so  often  disturb  the  course  of  local  politics; 
they  arc  often  intensely  religious,  but  with  a  few  exceptions 


are  thriftless,  indolent  and  inveterate  gamblers-  Their  urn- 
fradtas,  or  brotherhoods,  each  with  its  patron  saint  and  suit 
and  female  chiefs,  exist  largely  to  organize  public  fesitvaii.  isd 
to  purchase  wooden  masks,  costumes  and  decorations  fx  tht 
dances  and  dramas  in  which  the  Indians  delight.  These  drama* 
which  deal  with  religious  and  historical  subjects,  are  of  lc£aa 
origin,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  mystery -plays  ol  mrd-cval 
Europe,  a  resemblance  heightened  by  the  introduction,  doe  10 
Spanish  missionaries,  of  Christian  saints  and  heroes  sues  as 
Charlemagne.  The  Indians  arc  devoted  to  bull -fighting  iad 
cock-fighting.  Choral  singing  is  a  popular  amusement,  and  a 
accompanied  by  the  Spanish  guitar  and  native  wind -ins: rutnrsis. 
The  Indians  have  a  habit  of  consuming  a  yellowish  c-diUe  carta 
containing  sulphur;  on  pilgrimages  they  obtain  images  moulded 
of  this  earth  at  the  shrines  they  visit,  and  cat  the  images  as  a 
prophylactic  against  disease.  Maize,  beans  and  bananas,  varied 
occasionally  with  dried  meat  and  fresh  pork,  form  their  staph 
diet;  drunkenness  is  common  on  pay-days  and  festivals,  when 
large  quantities  of  a  fiery  brandy  called  ckidu  are  < 


c«u7  lovnt.—  ine  capital  ot  tne  rc 
mala  la  Nueva  (pop.  1905  about  97, cx 
tenango  (31.000),  Totonicapam  (28.0 
(17,000),  Escuintla  (12,000),  Huehuet 


Chief  Town.— The  capital  of  the  republic.  1 

000)  and  the  cities  of 
,000),  Coban  (25.000!. 
rtanungo  (12.000).  Assam  as 
(10,000)  and  At  it  lan  (9000)  arc  described  under  separate  hraffcEZ*. 
All  the  chief  towns  except  the  seaports  are  situated  wiiaia  tht 
mountainous  region  where  the  climate  is  temperate.  Rctaihwlrc 
among  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  is  oar  of  tat 


centres  of  coffee  production,  and  is  connected  bv  rail  with  is* 
Pacific  port  of  Champerico.  a  very  unhealthy  place  in  the  vet 
season.  Both  Rctalhulcu  and  Champerico  were,  like  QurxaheszatA. 
SoloU,  and  other  towns,  temporarily  ruined  by  the  eanhqaakr  of 
the  18th  of  April  1902.  Santa  Crux  Quit  he,  25  to.  NR.  of  Torasv 
eapam,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Quiche  kings,  but  has  ao» 
a  Ladino  population.  Livingston,  a  seaport  at  the  swota  of  tar 
Polochic  (here  called  the  Rio  Duke),  was  founded  in  1806.  aarf 
subsequently  named  after  the  author  of  a  code  of  Guatemala:  tows, 
few  vestiges  remain  of  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St- villa  la  Nor**, 
founded  in  1844,  and  of  the  English  colony  of  Abbot  sxi>.  fecadrd 
in  1825. — both  near  Livingston.  La  LiLcrtad,  also  called  by  its 
Indian  name  of  Sacluc,  is  the  principal  town  of  Peten. 

Skippmt  and  CommuuUatient. — The  republic  is  in  regular  srexc 
communication  on  the  Atlantic  side  with  New  Orleans.  New  York 
and  Hamburg,  by  vessels  which  visit  the  ports  of  Bamoa  ;Sa>*e 
Tonus)  and  Livingston.  On  the  southern  side  the  r»Ts  ei  fun 
lose,  Champerico  and  Ocos  arc  visited  by  the  Paethe  maJ  stra 
by  the  vessels  of  a  Hamburg  romjuny  and  by  those  of_tbe  ' 
American  (Chilean)  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  ' 
Iztapa,  formerly  the  principal  harbour  on  the  south  coa*s.  has  beta 
almost  entirely  abandoned  since  1853.  Gualan,  on  the  MoUfu 
and  Panzos,  on  the  Polochic,  are  small  river-ports.  The  prinnnsl 
towns  are  connected  by  wagon  roads,  towards  the  const mctic-a  i&i 
maintenance  of  which  each  male  inhabitant  i>  required  to  pit  t»v 
pesos  or  give  four  days'  work  a  year.  There  are  coach  MM  h> 
twecn  the  capital  and  Quczaltcnango,  but  over  a  great  jwruos  J 
the  country  transport  is  still  on  mule-back.  AH  the  railway  fcaes 
have  been  built  since  1875.  The  main  lines  are  the  Soutlrra. 
belonging  to  an  American  company  and  running  from  San  Jar 
to  the  capital;  the  Northern,  a  government  line  from  the  cznoai 
to  Puerto  Barrios,  which  completes  the  uitcroeeanic  railroad,  aad 
the  Western,  from  Champerico  to  Quexaltcnango.  helnecm;  to  * 
Guatemalan  company,  but  largely  under  German  manage  a 
For  local  traffic  there  are  several  lines:  one  from  iztapa.  near  >•» 
Jose,  to  Naranjo,  and  another  from  Ocos  to  the  western  cowte 
plantations.  On  the  Atlantic  slope  transport  is  effected  saint  by 
river  tow-boats  from  Livingston  along  the  Golfo  Duke  and  cxbrr 
lakes,  and  the  Polochic  river  as  far  as  Panzos.  The  narrow -fu*e 
railway  that  serves  the  German  plantations  in  the  Vera  Pa*  rtpao 
is  largely  owned  by  Germans. 

Guatemala  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  iMl;  bat  Us  portal  assf 
telegraphic  services  havc^suflcrcd  great ly^frora  teuixul  diScatae*. 

other  cities  are  owned  by  private  companies. 

Comment  end  Indttury. — The  natural  resources  of  GttTrufc 
are  rich  but  umfcvcloned;  and  the  capital  necessary  fx  thar 
development  is  not  easily  obtained  in  a  country  where  war.  ir- 
volution  and  economic  crises  recur  at  frequent  interval*,  where  is* 
premium  on  gold  has  varied  by  no  less  than  500".  in  a  wn|V 
year,  and  where  many  of  the  wealthiest  cities  and  aznraiasn 
districts  have  been  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  one  dav  i  iKk  <* 
April  1902).  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Guatemala  hsd 
practically  no  export  trade;  but  between  1*25  sod  i*y>  racier* 
was  largely  exported,  the  centre  of  production  being  the  Amatefe 
district.  This  industry  was  ruined  by  the  comnctitioa  of  < 
dyes,  and  a  substitute  was  found  in  the  caikivatkn  of 
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Guatemala  is  curpaaard  only  by  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies  in  the 
quantity  of  coffee  it  exports.  The  chief  plantation*  are  owned  and 
managed  by  Germans;  more  than  half  of  the  crop  is  sent  to  Ger- 
many, while  three-fifths  of  the  remainder  go  to  the  United  States  and 
one-fifth  to  Great  Britain.  The  average  yearly  product  is  about 
70.000,000  B>,  worth  approximately  £1.300,000.  and  subject  to  an 
export  duty  of  one  gold  dolbr  (4s.)  per  quintal  (lot  lb).  Sugar, 
bananas,  tobacco  and  cocoa  arc  also  cultivated;  but  much  of  the 
sugar  and  bananas,  most  of  the  cocoa,  and  all  the  tobacco  are  con- 
.unied  in  the  country.  During  the  colonial  period,  the  cocoa  of 
western  Guatemala  and  Soconu*co  was  reserved  on  account  of  its 
6ne  flavour  for  the  Spanish  court.  The  indigo  and  cotton  planta- 
tions yield  little  profit,  owing  to  foreign  competition,  and  have  in 
most  cases  been  converted  to  other  uses.  The  cultivation  of  bananas 
tends  to  increase,  though  more  slowly  than  in  other  Central  American 
countries.  Grain,  sweet  potatoes  and  beans  are  grown  for  home 
consumption.  Cattle-farming  is  carried  on  in  the  high  pasture- 
lands  and  the  plains  of  Peten;  but  the  whole  number  of  sheep 
(77.000  in  1900)  and  pigs  (jo.ooo)  in  the  republic  is  inferior  to  the 
number  kept  in  many  single  English  counties.  Much  of  the  wool 
is  sold,  like  the  native  cotton,  to  Indian  and  Ladino  women,  who 
manufacture  coarse  cloth  and  linen  in  their  homes. 

By  the  Land  Art  of  1804  the  state  domains,  except  on  the  coasts 
and  frontiers,  were  divided  into  lots  for  sale.  The  largest  holding 
tenable  by  one  person  under  this  act  was  fixed  at  50  raballcrias,  or 
5635  acres;  the  price  varies  from  £40  to  £80  per  caballeria  of  1 13 1 
acres.  Free  grants  of  uncultivated  land  arc  sometimes  made  to 
immigrants  (including  foreign  companies),  to  persons  who  undertake 
to  build  roads  or  railways  through  their  allotments,  to  towns, 
villages  and  schools.  The  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  planta- 
tion* is  often  akin  to  slavery,  owing  to  the  system  adopted  by  some 
planters  of  making  payments  in  advance,  for  the  Indians  soon  spend 
their  earnings,  ana  thus  contract  debts  which  can  only  be  repaid 
by  long  service. 

In  addition  to  the  breweries,  rum  and  brandy  distilleries,  sugar 
mills  and  tobacco  factories,  which  arc  sometimes  worked  as  adjuncts 
to  the  plantations,  there  are  many  purely  urban  industries,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  on  a  large  scale,  and 
manufactures  of  building  material  and  furniture;  but  these  in- 
dustries are  far  less  important  than  agriculture. 

During  the  five  years  tooo  to  1904  inclusive,  the  average  value  of 
Guatemalan  imports  which  consisted  chiefly  of  textiles,  iron  and 
machinery,  sacks,  provisions,  flour,  beer,  wine  and  spirits,  amounted 
to  £776,000;  about  one-half  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  one-fourth  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  during 
the  same  period  had  an  average  value  of  £1.538,000,  and  ranked  as 
follow**  in  order  of  value:  coffee  {£  1.300,000).  timber,  hides,  rubber, 
sugar,  bananas,  cocoa. 

Finance. — Within  the  republic  there  are  six  banks  of  issue,  to 
which  the  government  is  deeply  indebted.  There  is  practically 
neither  gold  nor  silver  in  circulation,  and  the  value  of  the  bank- 
notes is  so  fluctuating  that  trade  is  seriously  hampered.  On  the 
3jth  of  June  1903.  the  issue  of  bank-notes  without  a  guarantee 
was  restricted;  and  thenceforward  all  banks  were  compelled  to 
retain  gold  or  silver  to  the  value  of  10%  of  the  notes  issued  in 
1904,  30%  in  tooj  and  30%  in  1906.  This  reform  has  not,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  rendered  more  stable  the  value  of  the 
notes  issued.  The  silver  peso,  or  dollar,  of  100  ccntavas  is  the 
monetary*  unit,  weighs  35  grammes  -900  fine,  and  has  a  nominal 
value  of  4*.  Being  no  longer  current  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
paper  peso.  The  nickel  coins  include  the  real  (nominal  value  6d.), 
half-real  and  quarter-real.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  has  been  adopted,  but  the  old  Spanish  standard*,  remain 
in  general  use. 

Of  the  revenue,  about  64  "i  is  derived  from  customs  and  excise; 
o*;  from  property,  road,  military,  slaughter  and  salt  taxes;  1  7% 
from  the  gunpowder  monopoly,  and  the  remainder  from  various 
taxes,  stamps,  government  lands,  and  postal  and  telegraph  ser- 
vice*. The  estimated  revenue  for  1905-1906  was  33.000,0110  pesos 
(about  £338,500),  the  estimated  expenditure  was  37,317.659  pc-os 
(£390,300),  of  which  £343.800  were  allotted  to  the  public  debt, 
£43.000  to  internal  development  and  justice,  £39,000  to  the  army 
and  the  remainder  largely  to  education.  The  gold  value  of  the 
currency  peso  (75-/>  .»"  1903.  .70 -  £i  in  1904.  58 -£i  in  1905) 
fluctuates  between  limits  so  wide  that  conversion  into  sterling 
(especially  for  a  series  of  years),  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy, 
i*  impracticable.  In  1899  the  rate  of  exchange  moved  between 
710%  and  306%  premium  on  gold.  According  to  the  oTfiri.il 
statement,  the  cold  debt,  which  runs  chU-fly  at  4%  and  is  held  in 
Germany  and  England,  amounted  to  £1.987,905  on  the  1st  o( 
January  1905;  the  currency  debt  (note  issues,  internal  loans,  &c.) 
amounted  to  £704,730,  total  £3,693,635,  a  decrease  since  1900  of 
about  £300,000. 

Government. — According  to  the  constitution  of  December 
1870  (modified  in  1885,  1887,  1889  and  1903)  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  national  assembly  of  69  deputies  (1  for  every 
70,000  inhabitants)  chosen  for  4  yean  by  direct  popular  vote, 
under  universal  manhood  suffrage.    The  president  of  the  republic 


is  elected  in  a  similar  manner,  but  for  6  years,  and  he  is  theoretic- 
ally not  eligible  for  the  following  term.  He  is  assisted  by  6 
ministers,  heads  of  government  departments,  and  by  a  council 
of  stale  of  13  members,  partly  appointed  by  himself  and  partly 
by  the  national  assembly. 

Lot  at  Government. — Each  of  the  twenty-two  departments  is 
administered  by  an  official  called  a  jefe  politico,  or  political 
chief,  appointed  by  the  president,  and  each  is  subdivided  into 
municipal  districts.  These  districts  arc  administered  by  one 
or  more  alcaldes  or  mayors,  assisted  by  municipal  councils,  both 
alcaldes  and  councils  being  chosen  by  the  people. 

Justice. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices  elected 
by  the  people;  six  appeal  courts,  each  with  three  judges,  also 
elected  by  the  people;  and  twenty-six  courts  of  first  instance, 
each  consisting  of  one  judge  appointed  by  the  president  and  two 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

Religion  and  Instruction— The  prevailing  form  of  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  state  recognizes  no  distinction 
of  creed.  The  establishment  of  conventual  or  monastic  institu- 
tions is  prohibited.  Of  the  population  in  1893,  90%  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  3%  could  only  read,  and  8%  could  read 
and  write.  Primary  instruction  is  nominally  compulsory,  and, 
in  government  schools,  is  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 
In  1903  there  were  1064  government  primary  schools.  There 
arc  besides  about  138  private  (occasionally  aided)  schools  of 
similar  character,  owners  of  plantations  on  which  there  are  more 
than  ten  children  being  obliged  to  provide  school  accommodation. 
Higher  instruction  is  given  in  two  national  institutes  at  the 
capital,  one  for  men  with  500  pupils  and  one  for  women  with 
300.  At  Quczaltenango  there  arc  two  similar  institutes,  and 
at  Chiquimula  there  arc  other  two.  To  each  of  the  six  there 
is  a  school  for  teachers  attached,  and  within  the  republic  there 
arc  four  other  schools  for  teachers.  For  professional  instruction 
(law,  medicine,  engineering)  there  arc  schools  supported  by 
private  funds,  but  aided  occasionally  by  the  government. 
Other  educational  establishments  arc  a  school  of  art,  a  national 
conservatory  of  music,  a  commercial  college,  four  trades'  schools 
with  more  than  600  pupils  and  a  national  library.  There  is  a 
German  school,  endowed  by  the  German  government.  < 

Defence. — For  the  white  and  mixed  population  military 
service  is  compulsory;  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
year  of  age  in  the  active  army,  and  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
fiftieth  in  the  reserve.  The  effective  force  of  the  active  army 
is  56.900.  of  the  reserve  39,400.  About  7000  officers  and  men 
are  kept  in  regular  service.  Military  training  is  given  in  all 
public  and  most  private  schools. 

History. — Guatemala  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Pedro  dc  Alvarado  between  1533  and  1534.  Up  to  the  years 
1S37-1839  its  history  differs  only  in  minor  details  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Central  America  (q.t.).  The  colonial 
period  was  marked  by  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Indian 
civilization,  the  extermination  of  many  entire  tribes,  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  survivors,  who  were  exploited  to  the  utmost 
for  the  benefit  of  Spanish  officials  and  adventurers.  But  although 
the  administration  was  weak,  corrupt  and  cruel,  it  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  in  introducing 
the  Spanish  language  among  the  Indians  and  Ladinos,  who  thus 
obtained  a  tincture  of  civilization  and  ultimately  a  desire  for 
more  liberal  institutions.  The  Central  American  provinces 
revolted  in  1831,  were  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbidc 
from  1833  to  1833,  and  united  to  form  a  federal  republic  from 
1833  to  1839.  In  Guatemala  the  Clerical.  Conservative  or  ami- 
Federal  party  was  supreme;  after  a  protracted  struggle  it  over- 
threw the  Liberals  or  Federalists,  and  declared  the  country  an 
independent  republic,  with  Rafael  Carrcra  (1814-1865)  as  pre- 
sident. In  1845  an  attempt  to  restore  the  federal  union  failed; 
in  1851  Carrcra  defeated  the  Federalist  forces  of  Honduras  and 
Salvador  at  La  Arada  near  Chiquimula,  and  was  recognized  as 
the  pacificator  of  the  republic.  In  1S51  a  new  constitution  was 
promulgated,  and  Carrcra  was  appointed  president  till  1856,  a 
dignity  which  was  in  1854  bestowed  upon  him  for  life.  His 
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rivalry  with  Gerardo  Barrios  (d.  1865),  president  of  Salvador, 
mulled  in  open  war  in  1863.    At  Coatepcquc  the  Guatemalans 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  was  followed  by  a  truce. 
Honduras  now  joined  with  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  with  Guatemala.    The  contest  was  finally  settled  in  favour 
of  Carrcra,  who  besieged  and  occupied  San  Salvador  and  made 
himself  dominant  also  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  During 
the  rest  of  his  rule,  which  lasted  till  his  death  in  April  1865,  he 
continued  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Clerical  party,  and  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  European 
governments.  Carrcra 's  successor  was  General  Ccma,  who  had 
been  recommended  by  him  for  election.    The  Liberal  party 
began  to  rise  in  influence  about  1870,  and  in  May  1871  Cerna 
was  deposed.    The  archbishop  of  Guatemala  and  the  Jesuits  were 
driven  into  exile  as  intriguers  in  the  interests  of  the  Clericals. 
Pres.  Rufino  Barrios  (1835-1885),  elected  in  1873,  governed  the 
country  after  the  manner  of  a  dictator;  he  expelled  the  Jesuits, 
confiscated  their  property  and  disestablished  and  disendowed 
the  church.    But  though  he  encouraged  education,  promoted 
railway  and  other  enterprises,  and  succeeded  in  setting  difficulties 
as  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  the  general  result  of  his  policy  was 
baneful.    Conspiracies  against  him  were  rife,  and  in  1884  he 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.    His  ambition  was  to  be  the 
restorer  of  the  federal  union  of  the  Central  American  states,  and 
when  his  efforts  towards  this  end  by  peaceful  means  failed 
he  had  recourse  to  the  sword.    Counting  on  the  support  of 
Honduras  and  Salvador,  he  proclaimed  himself,  in  February 
1885,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  Central  America,  and  claimed 
the  command  of  all  the  forces  within  the  five  states.  President 
Zaldtvar,  of  Salvador,  had  been  his  friend,  but  after  the  issue  of 
the  decree  of  union  he  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.    In  March  Barrios  invaded  Salvador, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  April  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Guate- 
malan president  was  killed.    He  was  succeeded  by  General 
Manuel  Barillas.    No  further  effort  was  made  to  force  on  the 
union,  and  on  the  i6lh  of  April  the  war  was  formally  ended. 
Peace,  however,  only  provided  opportunity  for  domestic  con- 
spiracy, with  assassination  and  revolution  in  view.    In  1892 
General  Jose  Maria  Reina  Barrios  was  elected  president,  and  in 
1897  he  was  re-elected;  but  on  the  8th  of  February  1808  he  was 
assassinated.    Scflor  Morales,  vice-president,  succeeded  him; 
but  in  the  same  year  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  (b.  1857)  was 
elected  president  for  the  term  ending  1005.    Cabrera  promoted 
education,  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  communications, 
but  his  re-election  for  the  term  1005-ign  caused  widespread 
discontent.    He  was  charged  with  aiming  at  a  dictatorship,  with 
permitting  or  even  encouraging  the  imprisonment,  torture  and 
execution  without  trial  of  political  opponents,  with  maladmini- 
stration of  the  finances  and  with  aggression  against  the  neigh- 
bouring states.    A  well-armed  force,  which  included  a  body  of 
adventurers  from  San  Francisco  (U  S.A.)  was  organized  by 
General  Barillas,  the  cx-prcsident,  and  invaded  Guatemala  in 
March  1006  from  Mexico,  British  Honduras  and  Salvador 
Barillas  (1845-1907)  proclaimed  his  intention  of  establishing 
a  silver  currency,  and  gained,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sympathy  of 
the  German  and  British  residents;  he  had  been  the  sole  Guate- 
malan president  who  had  not  sought  to  prolong  his  own  tenure 
of  office.    Ocos  was  captured  by  his  lieutenant,  General  Castillo, 
and  the  revolution  speedily  became  a  war,  in  which  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica  and  Salvador  were  openly  involved  against  Guate- 
mala, while  Nicaragua  was  hostile.    But  Cabrerahcldhisground, 
and  even  gained  several  indecisive  victories.   The  intervention 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  brought 
about  an  armistice  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  the  so-called  "  Marble- 
head  Pact  "  was  signed  on  the  following  day  on  board  the 
United  States  cruiser  "  Marblchead."    Its  terms  were  embodied 
in  a  treaty  signed  (28th  of  September)  by  representatives  of  the 
four  belligerent  slates,  Nicaragua  taking  no  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions.   The  treaty  included  regulations  for  the  improvement  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  the  area  affected  by  the  war,  and 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  subsequent  disputes  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 


BlBLlooiAPiiY.— Besides  the  works  cited  under  Cextkal 
Amexica  tee  the  interesting  narrative  of  Thomas  Gage,  the  Ennuis 
missionary,  in  Juarros,  Compendia  de  la  historic  He  Guaiem^a 
(1808-1818,  a  vols.;  new  ed.,  1857).  which  in  Batllys  EngluA 
translation  (London,  1823)  long  formed  the  chief  authority  Sec 
atso  C.  Juan  Am  no.  La  Republica  de  Guatemala  (Guatemala,  1894); 
T.  Brigham,  Guatemala,  The  Land  of  ike  Quetzal  (London,  18*7); 
J.  M.  Cacercs,  Gcorrafia  de  Centra- America  (Paris,  1882);  G.  Lcnuir. 
Guta  reofrafiea  de  lot  centros  de  poUacion  de  la  repubiua  de  GuateuuJa 
(Guatemala,  1882);  F.  A.  de  Fuentcs  y  Guzman.  Hiitoria  de 
Guatemala  o  Recordation  Florida  (Madrid,  1882);  A.  C  and  A.  P. 
Maudslay,  A  Glimpse  at  Guatemala,  and  some  Notes  on  the  Ancient 
Monuments  0/  Central  America  (London,  1899);  Gustavo  Nicrfcrlein. 
The  Republic  of  Guatemala  (Philadelphia,  1898);  Ramon  A.  SaUzar. 
Historia  del  disenvottimienta  inlelectual  de  Guatemala,  vol.  L  (Guate- 
mala, 1897);  Otto  Stoll.  Re  1  sen  und  Schilderunteu  aui  den  Jahren 
1878-1S8J  (Leipzig,  t886);  J.  Mendez,  Guta  del  tmmieranle  en  la 
repubiua  de  Guatemala  (Guatemala,  1895);  Karl  Sapper.  "  Grund- 
zUgc  der  physikalischen  Geographic  von  Guatemala.  Lrsanzucsv 
heft  No.  115,  Petermann's  Mitteilunren  (Gotha,  1894);  Anucrui 
de  etiadistica  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala  (Guatemala > ;  ifmum 
de  la  Secretaria  de  Inttruccian  Publico  (Guatemala,  1899) ;  llanjtfeh 
of  Guatemala,  revised  (Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Washing- 
ton, 1897);  United  Slates  Consular  Reports  (Washington);  Bruuh 
Fareitn  Office  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  (London). 


GUATEMALA,  or  Guatemala  la  Nueva  (ie.  "  New  Guate- 
mala," sometimes  written  Nueva  Guatemala,  and  formerly 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  de  Guatemala),  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Guatemala,  and  until  1821  of  the  Spanish  captaincy- 
general  of  Guatemala,  which  comprised  Chiapas  in  Mexico  and 
all  Central  America  except  Panama.  Pop.  (1905)  about  97.000 
Guatemala  is  built  more  than  5000  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  wide 
table-land  traversed  by  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas,  or  Cow  ksver.  so 
called  from  the  cattle  introduced  here  by  Spanish  colonists  in 
the  16th  century.  Deep  ravines  mark  the  edge  of  the  table-land, 
and  beyond  it  lofty  mountains  rise  on  every  side,  the  highest 
peaks  being  on  the  south,  where  the  volcanic  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Madrc  exceed  12,000  ft.  Guatemala  has  a  station  on  the 
transcontinental  railway  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic 
(100  m.  N.E.)  to  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific  (75  m.  S.  by  W.).  It 
is  thrice  the  size  of  any  other  city  in  the  republic,  and  has  a 
corresponding  commercial  superiority.  Its  archbishop  is  the 
primate  of  Central  America  (excluding  Panama).  Like  most 
Spanish-American  towns  Guatemala  is  laid  out  in  wide  and 
regular  streets,  often  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  it  has 
extensive  suburbs.  The  houses,  though  usually  of  only  one 
storey,  are  solidly  and  comfortably  constructed;  many  of  them 
arc  surrounded  by  large  gardens  and  courts.  Among  the  open 
spaces  the  chief  are  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which  contains  the 
cathedral,  erected  in  1730,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  govern- 
ment buildings,  the  mint  and  other  public  offices;  and  the  more 
modern  Reforma  Park  and  Plaza  de  la  Concordia,  now  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  many  large 
schools  for  both  sexes,  besides  hospitals  and  an  orphanage. 
Miny1  of  the  principal  buildings,  such  as  the  military  academy, 
were  originally  convents.  The  theatre,  founded  in  1858,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Central  America.  A  museum,  founded  in  1831. 
is  maintained  by  the  Sociedad  Economica,  which  in  various 
ways  has  done  great  service  to  the  city  and  the  country.  There 
arc  two  fortresses,  the  Caslcllo  Malamoros,  built  by  Rafael 
Carrcra  (see  Guatemala  [republic]  under  History),  and  the 
Castello  de  San  Josf.  Water  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  about 
8  m.  by  two  old  aqueducts  from  the  towns  of  Mixco  and  Pinula, 
fuel  and  provisions  are  largely  supplied  by  the  Pokoman  Indians 
of  Mixco.  The  general  prosperity,  and  to  some  extent  the 
appearance,  of  Guatemala  have  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Paris 
of  Central  America.  It  is  lighted  by  electrical  y  and  has  a  good 
telephone  service  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  coffee,  but  it  also 
possesses  cigar  factories,  wool  and  cotton  factories,  breweries, 
tanneries  and  other  industrial  establishments.  The  foreign 
trade  is  chiefly  controlled  by  Germans. 

The  first  city  named  Guatemala,  now  called  Ciudad  Yicja 
or  "  Old  City,"  was  founded  in  1527  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the 
conqueror  of  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Pensativo, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Agua  (i.e. "  Water ").  la 
1 54 1  it  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  water  from  the  flooded 
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crater  of  Agua;  and  in  1542  Alvarado  founded  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros  la  Nueva,  now  Antigua.  This  city  flourished  greatly, 
and  by  the  middle  ol  the  18th  century  had  become  the  most 
populous  place  in  Central  America,  with  60,000  inhabitants  and 
more  than  100  churches  and  convents.  But  in  1773  it  was 
ruined  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  ultimately  became 
capital  of  the  department  of  Sacatepeques,  and  a  health-resort 
locally  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs.  But  the  Guatemalans 
determined  to  found  a  new  capital  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
hamlet  of  Ermita,  37  m.  N.E.  Here  the  third  and  last  city  of 
Guatemala  was  built,  and  became  the  seat  of  government  in 
1770.  The  remarkable  regularity  of  the  streets  is  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  city  on  a  uniform  plan.  The  wide  area 
covered,  and  the  lowness  of  the  houses,  were  similarly  due  to 
an  ordinance  which,  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  from  earth- 
quakes, forbade  the  erection  of  any  building  more  than  jo  ft. 
high.  Many  ol  the  belfries  of  convents  or  churches,  added  after 
the  ordinance  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  were  overthrown  by  the 
earthquake  of  1S74,  which  also  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Antigua. 

GUATOS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  of  the  upper 
I'araguay.  They  arc  of  a  European  fairness  and  wear  beards. 
They  live  almost  entirely  in  canoes,  building  rough  shelters 
in  the  swamps.  They  aided  the  Brazilians  in  the  war  with 
Paraguay  1865-70.    Very  few  survive. 

GU  ATUSOS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  Costa  Rica.  They 
are  an  active,  hardy  people,  who  have  always  maintained 
hostility  towards  the  Spaniards  and  retain  their  independence. 
From  their  language  they  appear  to  be  a  distinct  stock.  They 
were  described  by  old  writers  as  being  very  fair,  with  flaxen 
hair,  and  these  reports  led  to  a  belief,  since  exploded,  that  they 
were  European  hybrids.   There  are  very  few  surviving. 

GUAVA  (from  the  Mexican  guayaba),  the  name  applied  to 
the  fruita  of  species  of  Piidium,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Myrtattae.  The  species  which  produces  the  bulk  of  the 
fjava  fruits  of  commerce  is  Piidium  Cuajavo,  a  small  tree  from 
15  10  20  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  bears  short-stalked  ovale  or  oblong  leaves, 
with  strongly  marked  veins,  and  covered  with  a  soft  lomentum 
or  down.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  axillary  stalks,  and  the  fruits 
vary  much  in  sue,  shape  and  colour,  numerous  forms  and 
varieties  being  known  and  cultivated.  The  variety  of  which  the 
fruits  are  most  valued  is  that  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
while  guava  (P.  Cuajara,  var.  pyrifcrum).  The  fruits  arc  pear- 
shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  covered  with  a  thin  bright 
yellow  or  whitish  skin  filled  with  soft  pulp,  also  of  a  light  yellowish 
tinge,  and  having  a  pleasant  sweet  -acid  and  somewhat  aromatic 
flavour.  P.  Cuajavc,  var.  pomifcrum,  produces  a  more  globular 
or  apple-shaped  fruit,  sometimes  called  the  red  guava.  The 
pulp  of  this  variety  is  mostly  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  former 
and  not  of  so  fine  a  flavour,  therefore  the  first  named  is  most 
esteemed  for  eating  in  a  raw  state;  both,  however,  are  used 
in  the  preparation  of  two  kinds  of  preserve  known  as  guava 
jelly  and  guava  cheese,  which  are  made  in  the  West  Indies 
and  imported  thence  to  England;  the  fruits  arc  of  much  too 
perishable  a  nature  to  allow  of  their  importation  in  their  natural 
state.  Bolh  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  various  parts 
of  India,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  the  East,  where  they 
have  become  perfectly  naturalized.  Though  of  course  much  too 
tender  for  outdoor  planting  in  England,  the  guava  thrives  there 
in  hothouses  or  stoves. 

Piidium  variable  (also  known  as  P.  CaUteyanum),  a  tree  of 
from  10  to  jo  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Brazil  ((he  Araca  or  Araca  dc 
Praya).  is  known  as  the  purple  guava.  The  fruit,  which  is  very 
abundantly  produced  in  the  Axils  or  the  leaves,  is  large,  spherical, 
of  a  fine  deep  claret  colour,  ihe  rind  is  pitted,  and  the  pulp 
is  soft,  fleshy,  purplish,  reddish  next  the  skin,  but  becoming 
paler  towards  the  middle  and  in  the  centre  almost  or  quite  white. 
Il  hat  a  very  agreeable  acid-sweet  flavour,  which  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  a  strawberry. 

GUAYAMA,  a  small  city  and  the  capital  of  a  municipal 
district  and  department  of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Porlo  Rico,  53  m.  S  of  San  Juan.    Pop.  (1899)  of  the 


city.  SUV,  O010)  8321;  (1809)  of  the  district,  11,740.  The 
district  (1  s6sq.  m.)  includes  Arroyo  and  Salinas.  The  city  stands 
about  230  ft.  above  the  sea  and  has  a  mild,  healthy  climate.  It  is 
connected  with  Ponce  by  railway  (1910),  and  with  the  port  of 
Arroyo  by  an  excellent  road, part  of  the  military  road  extending  to 
Caycy,  and  it  exports  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  coffee,  cattle,  fruit 
and  other  products  of  the  department,  which  is  very  fertile. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1736,  but  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1832.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  rectangular  plan  and  possesses 
several  buildings  of  note.  Drinking-water  is  brought  in  through 
an  aqueduct. 

GUAYAQUIL,  or  Santiaco  de  Guayaquil,  a  city  and  port 
of  Ecuador,  capital  of  the  province  of  Guayas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guayas  river,  33  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil,  in  2°  12'  S.,  700  51'  W.  Pop.  (1890)  44,772; 
(1897,  estimate)  51,000,  mostly  half-breeds.  The  city  is  built 
on  a  comparatively  level  pa j anal  or  savanna,  extending  south- 
ward from  the  base  of  three  low  hills,  called  Los  Ccrros  dc  la 
Crux,  between  the  river  and  the  partially  filled  waters  of  the 
Estero  Salado.  It  is  about  30  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  are  partially  flooded  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  old  town  is  the  upper  or  northern  part,  and  is  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  its  streets  being  badly  paved,  crooked, 
und rained,  dirty  and  pestilential.  The  great  fire  of  1806 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  old  town,  and  some  of  its  insanitary 
conditions  were  improved  in  rebuilding.  The  new  town,  or 
southern  part,  is  the  business  and  residential  quarter  of  the 
better  classes,  but  the  buildings  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  the 
streets  are  provided  with  surface  drainage  only. .  Among  the 
public  buildings  arc  the  governor's  and  bishop's  palaces,  town* 
hall,  cathedral  and  9  churches,  national  college,  episcopal 
seminary  and  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  theatre,  two  hospitals, 
custom-house,  and  several  asylums  and  charitable  institutions. 
Guayaquil  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university  corporation  with 
faculties  of  law  and  medicine.  A  peculiarity  of  Guayaquil  is 
that  the  upper  floors  in  the  business  streets  project  over  the 
walks,  forming  covered  arcades.  The  year  is  divided  into  a  wet 
and  dry  season,  the  former  from  January  to  June,  when  the  hot 
days  are  followed  by  nights  of  drenching  rain.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  82°  to  83°  F.;  malarial  and  bilious  fevers 
are  common,  the  latter  being  known  as  "  Guayaquil  fever," 
and  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  are  frequent.  The  dry  or  summer 
season  is  considered  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  water-supply 
is  now  brought  in  through  iron  mains  from  the  Cordilleras 
S3  m.  distant.  The  mains  pass  under  the  Guayas  river  and 
discharge  into  a  large  distributing  reservoir  on  one  of  the  hills 
N.  of  the  city.  The  city  is  provided  with  tramway  and  telephone 
services,  the  streets  arc  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and 
telegraph  communication  with  the  outside  world  is  maintained 
by  means  of  the  West  Coast  cable,  which  lands  at  the  small  port 
of  Santa  Elena,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  about  65  m.  W.  of  Guayaquil. 
Railway  connexion  with  Quito  (200  m.)  was  established  in  June 
1908.  There  is  also  steamboat  connexion  with  the  producing 
districts  of  the  province  on  the  Guayas  river  and  its  tributaries, 
on  which  boats  run  regularly  as  far  up  as  Bodegas  (80  m.)  in 
the  dry  season,  and  for  a  distance  of  40  m.  on  the  Daule.  For 
smaller  boats  there  are  about  200  m.  of  navigation  on  this 
system  of  rivers.  The  exports  of  the  province  are  almost  wholly 
transported  on  these  rivers,  and  are  shipped  either  at  Guayaquil, 
or  at  Puna,  its  deep-water  port,  6)  m.  outside  the  Guayas  bar, 
on  the  E.  end  of  Puna  Island.  The  Guayas  river  is  navigable 
up  to  Guayaquil  for  steamers  drawing  22  ft.  of  water;  larger 
vessels  anchor  at  Puna,  40  m.  from  Guayaquil,  where  cargoes  and 
passengers  are  transferred  to  lighters  and  lenders.  There  is  a 
quay  on  the  river  front,  but  the  depth  alongside  docs  not  exceed 
iS  ft.  The  principal  exports  are  cacao,  rubber,  coffee,  tobacco, 
hides,  cotton,  Panama  hats,  cinchona  bark  and  ivory  nuts,  the 
value  ol  all  exports  for  the  year  1005  being  14,148,877  sucret,  in 
a  total  of  18,565,668  sucrts  for  the  whole  republic.  In  1908  the 
exports  were:  cacao,  about  64,000,000  lb,  valued  at  $6,400,000; 
hides,  valued  at  $135,000;  rubber,  valued  at  $235,000;  coffee, 
valued  at  $273,000;  and  vegetable  ivory,  valued  at  $102,000. 
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There  are  some  small  industries  in  the  city,  including  a  shipyard, 
saw-mills,  foundry,  sugar  refineries,  cotton  and  woollen  mills, 
brewery,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  cigars,,  chocolate,  ice,  soda- 
water  and  liqueurs. 

Santiago  dc  Guayequil  was  founded  on  St  James's  day,  the 
a$th  of  July  1535,  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  but  was  twice 
abandoned  before  its  permanent  settlement  in  1537  by  Francesco 
de  Orcllana.  It  was  captured  and  sacked  several  times  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  by  pirates  and  freebooters — by  Jacob 
Clark  in  1674,  by  French  pirates  in  1686,  by  English  freebooters 
under  Edward  David  in  1687,  by  William  Dampier  in  1707 
and  by  Clappeuon  in  1709.  Defensive  works  were  erected  in 
1730,  and  in  1763,  when  the  town  was  made  a  governor's  residence, 
a  caslle  and  other  fortifications  were  constructed.  Owing  to 
the  flimsy  construction  of  its  buildings  Guayaquil  has  been 
repeatedly  burned,  the  greater  fires  occurring  in  1707,  1764, 
186$,  1896  and  1800.  The  city  was  made  the  sec  of  a  bishopric 
in  1837. 

GUAYAS,  or  El  Guayas',  a  coast  province  of  Ecuador, 
bounded  N.  by  Manabl  and  Pichincha,  E.  by  Los  Rios,  CaAar 
and  Azuay,  S.  by  El  Oro  and  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  W. 
by  the  same  gulf,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  province  of  Manabl. 
Pop.  (1803,  estimate)  98,100;  area,  11,504  sq.  m.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  form  and  comprises  the  low  alluvial  districts  sur- 
rounding the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  between  the  Western  Cordilleras 
and  the  coast.  It  includes  (since  1S85)  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
lying  600  m.  off  the  coast.  The  province  of  Guayas  is  heavily 
forested  and  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  for  the  most  part 
tributaries  of  the  Guayas  river,  which  enters  the  gulf  from  the 
N.  This  river  system  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  14,000  sq.  m. 
and  an  aggregate  of  300  m.  of  navigable  channels  in  the  rainy 
season.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Daule  and  Babahoyo 
or  Chimbo  (also  called  Bodegas),  and  of  the  latter  the  Vinces 
and  Yaguachi.  The  climate  is  hot,  humid  and  unhealthy, 
bilious  and  malarial  fevers  being  prevalent.  The  rainfall  is 
abundant  and  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  Agriculture  and  the 
collection  of  forest  products  are  the  chief  industries.  The  staple 
products  arc  cacao,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice. 
The  cultivation  of  cacao  is  the  principal  industry,  the  exports 
forming  about  one-third  the  world's  supply.  Stock-raising  is 
also  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  Among  forest  products  are 
rubber,  cinchona  bark,  toquilla  fibre  and  ivory  nuts.  The 
manufacture  of  so-called  Panama  hats  from  the  fibre  of  the 
toquilla  palm  (commonly  called  jipijapa,  after  a  town  in  Manabl 
famous  for  this  industry)  is  a  long-established  domestic  industry 
among  the  natives  of  this  and  other  coast  provinces,  the  humidity 
of  the  climate  greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  plaiting  the  delicate 
straws,  which  would  be  broken  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Guayas 
is  the  chief  industrial  and  commercial  province  of  the  republic, 
about  ninctccn-twcnticths  of  the  commerce  of  Ecuador  passing 
through  the  port  of  its  capital,  Guayaquil.  There  arc  no  land 
transport  routes  in  the  province  except  the  Quito  &  Guayaquil 
railway,  which  traverses  its  eastern  half.  The  sluggish  river 
channels  which  intersect  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  afford 
excellent  facilities  for  transporting  produce,  and  a  large  number 
of  small  boats  are  regularly  engaged  in  that  traffic.  There  are 
no  large  towns  in  Guayas  other  than  Guayaquil.  Dur&n,  on  the 
Guayas  river  opposite  Guayaquil,  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
Quito  railway  and  contains  the  shops  and  offices  of  that  line. 
The  port  of  Santa  Elena  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  65  m. 
W.  of  Guayaquil,  is  a  landing-point  of  the  West  Coast  cable, 
and  a  port  of  call  for  some  of  the  regular  steamship  lines.  Its 
exports  arc  chiefly  Panama  hats  and  salt. 

GUAYCURUS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  on  the 
Paraguay.  The  name  has  been  used  generally  of  all  the  mounted 
Indians  of  Gran  Chaco.  The  Guaycurus  arc  a  wild,  fierce  people, 
who  paint  their  bodies  and  go  naked.  They  are  fearless  horse- 
men and  arc  occupied  chiefly  in  cattle  rearing. 

GUAYMAS,  or  San  Jos£  de  Guaymas.  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Sonora,  on  a  small  bay  opening  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui  river,  in 
lat.  if  56'  N.,  long.  1  io°  58'  W.   Pop.  (1900)  8648.  The  harbour 


is  one  of  the  best  cm  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico,  and  the  port  is  a 
principal  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  large  state  of  Sonora. 
The  town  stands  on  a  small,  arid  plain,  nearly  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains, and  has  a  very  hot,  dry  climate.  It  is  connected  with  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  by  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  Benson,  Arizona,  and  is  230  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the 
frontier  town  of  Nogalcs,  where  that  line  enters  Mexico.  The 
exports  include  gold,  silver,  hides  and  pearls. 

GUBBIO  (anc.  Iguvium,  q.v.;  med.  EuQubium),  a  town  and 
episcopal  see  of  Umbria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  from 
which  it  is  ?3  m.  N.N.E.  by  road;  by  rail  it  is  13  m.  N.W.  of 
Fossato  di  Vico  (on  the  line  between  Foligno  and  Ancona) 
and  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Arczzo.    Pop.  (1001)  5783  (town);  ;6.;iS 
(commune).    Gubbio  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  Monte  Calyo,  from  1568  to  1735  ft.  above  sea -level, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  which  ascends  to  Scheggia.  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Umbrian  town.    It  presents  a  markedly 
medieval  appearance.   The  most  prominent  building  is  the 
Palazzo  dei  Consoli,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  detla  Signoria; 
it  is  a  huge  Gothic  edifice  with  a  tower,  erected  in  1331-1346, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Matteo  di  Giovancllo  of  Gubbio; 
the  name  of  Angelo  da  Orvieto  occurs  on  the  arch  of  the  main 
door,  but  his  work  may  be  limited  to  the  sculptures  of  this 
arch.    It  has  two  stories  above  the  ground  Moor,  and.  being  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is,  like  the  whole  piazza,  raised  on  arched 
substructures.   On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio,  or  delta  Podcsla,  begun  in  1349  and  now  the  municipal 
palace.    It  contains  the  famous  Tabulae  laminae,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  paintings  of  the  Umbrian  school,  of  furniture  and  of 
majolica.    On  the  E.  side  is  the  modern  Palazzo  Ringhiavri- 
Brancalconc,  which  until  1882  contained  fine  collections,  now 
dispersed.   Above  the  Piazza  dclla  Signoria,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  town,  is  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  erected  by  the  dukes 
of  Urbino  in  1474-14S0;  the  architect  was,  in  all  probability. 
Lucio  da  Laurana,  to  whom  is  due  the  palace  at  Urbino,  whiih 
this  palace  resembles,  especially  in  its  fine  colonnaded  court. 
The  Palazzo  Beni,  lower  down,  belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  of  the  15th  century.    Pope  Martin  V.  lodged  here  lor  a 
few  days  in  1470.   The  Palazzo  Accoramboni,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  Renaissance  structure,  with  a  fine  entrance  arch. 
Here  Vittoria  Accoramboni  was  born  in  1557.    Opposite  the 
Palazzo  Ducale  is  the  cathedral,  dedicated  10  S$.  Mariano  e 
Jacopo,  a  structure  of  the  mh  century,  with  a  facade,  adorned 
with  contemporary  sculptures,  partly  restored  in  1514-1 55c*. 
The  interior  contains  some  good  pictures  by  Umbrian  artists, 
a  fine  episcopal  throne  in  carved  wood,  and  a  fine  Flemish  cope 
given  by  Pope  Marcellus  U.  Osss)  in  »hc  sacristy.    The  ex- 
terior of  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  the  lower  jiart 
of  the  town,  built  in  1  ?$o,  preserves  its  original  style,  but  the  in- 
terior has  been  modernized ;  and  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  the 
Gothic  churches  of  S  Maria  Nuovaand  S.  Pictro.   S.  Agostino, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  its  Gothic  interior  belter  preserved.  The 
whole  town  is  full  of  specimens  of  medieval  architecture,  the 
pointed  arch  of  the  13th  century  being  especially  prevaK-nt. 
A  remarkable  procession  lakes  place  in  Gubbio  on  the  15th  of 
May  in  each  year,  in  honour  of  S.  Ubaldo,  when  three  colossal 
wooden  pedestals,  each  over  30  ft.  high,  and  crowned  by  statue* 
of  SS.  Ubaldo,  Antonio  and  Giorgio,  are  carried  through  the 
town,  and  then,  in  a  wild  race,  up  to  the  church  of  S.  U  ha  Mo- 
on the  mountain-side  (i6oo  ft.).    See  H.M.Bower,  Tke  FJcxi:jon 
and  Procession  oj  the  Ctri  al  Gubbio  (Folk-lore  Society,  London, 
1897). 

After  its  reconstruction  with  the  help  of  Narses  (see  Icuviijii) 
the  .town  remained  subject  to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  and, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  774,  formed 
part  of  the  donation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  pope.  In  the  1  ttb 
century  the  beginnings  of  its  independence  may  be  traced.  In 
the  struggles  of  that  lime  it  was  generally  on  the  Ghibelline  side. 
In  1 1  si  it  repelled  an  attack  of  several  neighbouring  cities,  and 
formed  from  this  time  a  republic  governed  by  consuls.  In  1 1 55 
it  was  besieged  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  but  saved  by  I  be 
intervention  of  its  bishop,  S,  Ubaldo,  and  was  granted  privileges 
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by  the  emperor.  In  1 203  it  had  its  first  podesta,  and  from  this 
period  dates  the  rise  of  its  importance.  In  1387,  after  various 
political  changes,  it  surrendered  to  Antonio  da  Montcfeltro  of 
Urbino,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of 
Urbino  untU,  in  1624,  the  whole  duchy  was  ceded  to  the  pope. 

Gubbio  was  the  birthplace  of  Odcrisio,  a  famous  miniature 
painter  (1240-1200),  mentioned  by  Dante  as' the  honour  of  his 
native  town  (Purg.  xi.  80  "  /'  onor  d'Agobbio  "),  but  no  authentic 
works  hy  him  exist.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  a  branch 
of  the  Umbrian  school  of  painting  flourished  here,  the  most 
famous  masters  of  which  were  Cuido  Palmerucd  (1280-134$?) 
and  several  members  of  the  N'clli  family,  particularly  Otlaviano 
(d.  1444),  whose  best  work  is  the  "  Madonna  del  Belvedere  " 
in  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Gubbio  (1404),  extremely  well  preserved, 
with  bright  colouring  and  fine  details.  Another  work  by  him 
is  tbe  group  of  frescoes  including  a  Urge  "  Last  Judgment," 
ind  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Augustine,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Agostino,  discovered  in  1002  under  a  coating  of  whitewash. 
These  painters  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  contemporary 
masters  of  the  Sicnese  school. 

Gubbio  occupies  a  far  more  important  place  in  the  history 
of  majolica.  In  a  decree  of  1438  a  vasarius  vasorttm  pic  tor  urn  is 
mentioned,  who  probably  was  not  the  first  of  his  trade.  The  art 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Giorgio  Andreoli,  whose  father  had 
emigrated  hither  from  Pavia,  and  who  in  1498  became  a  citizen 
of  Gubbio.  The  works  by  his  hand  are  remarkable  for  their 
ruby  tint,  with  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre;  but  only  one  small 
taj  remains  in  Gubbio  itself.  His  art  was  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
Cencio  and  Ubaldo,  but  was  afterwards  lost,  and  only  recovered 
in  1853  by  Angelico  Fabbri  and  Luigi  Carocci. 

Two  miles  outside  Porta  Metauro  to  tbe  N.E.  is  the  Botlac- 
cione,  a  large  water  reservoir,  constructed  in  the  11th  or  14th 
century;  the  water  is  collected  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  by  a 

See  A.  Cobsanti.  Gubbio  (Bergamo.  1905);  L.  McCracken.  Gubbio 
(London,  1905).  (T.  As.) 

GUBEN.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lubis  with  the  Neisse,  28  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Frank  fort -on-Oder,  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Brcslau, 
Halle  and  Forst.  Pop.  (1875)  23,704;  (1905)  36,666.  It  pos- 
sesses three  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  modem  school,  a  museum  and  a 
theatre.  The  principalindustries  are  thespinning  and  weaving 
of  wool,  dyeing,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ware, 
hats,  cloth,  paper  and  machinery.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  also  some  trade  in 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Guben  is  of  Wendish  origin.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  1207  and  received  civic  rights  in  1235.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  131 1,  about  which  time  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  from  whomlt 
passed  to  Bohemia  in  1368.  It  was  twice  devastated  by  the 
Hussites,  and  in  1631  and  1642  it  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes. 
By  the  peace  of  Prague  in  1635  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
t  he  elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  181 5  it  was,  with  the  rest  of  Lower 
Lusatia,  united  to  Prussia. 

CUBERNAT1S.  ANGELO  DE.  Count  (1S40-  ),  Italian  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Turin  and  educated  there  and  at  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  philology.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Florenrr,  but  having  married  a  cousin  of  the 
Socialot  Bikunin  and  become  interested  in  his  views  he  resigned 
his  appointment  and  spent  some  years  in  travel.  He  was 
reappointed,  however,  in  1867;  and  in  tSot  he  was  transferred 
to  the  university  of  Rome.  He  became  prominent  both  as  an 
orientalist,  a  publicist  and  a  poet.  He  founded  the  Italia 
Utitraria  (1862).  the  Rivista  orientate  (1867).  the  China  italiana 
and  Rivista  europea  (i860),  the  Bolletiino  italiana  degli  sludii 
orirntali  (1876)  and  the  Revue  internationale  (1883).  and  in 
1&S7  became  director  of  the  Giornale  delta  soeietd  asUttica.  In 
1*78  he  started  the  Diuonario  biografico  degli  uriUoti  content- 
pvmHfi.  His  Oriental  and  mythological  works  include  the 
Pic  cot  a  enaclopedia  indiaia  (1867),  the  Fonti  vedicke  (1868), 
a  famous  work  on  zoological  mythology  (1872),  and  another  on 


plant  mythology  (1878).  He  also  edited  the  encyclopaedic 
Storia  universale  delta  tetteratura  (1882-1885).  His  work  in 
verse  includes  the  dramas  Cato,  Romolo,  11  re  Nolo,  Don  Rodrigo, 
SatiSri,  tec. 

GUDBRANDSDAL,  a  district  in  tbe  midlands  of  southern 
Norway,  comprising  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Lougcn  or 
Laagen  from  Lillchammer  at  the  head  of  Lake  Mjbscn  to  its 
source  in  Lake  Lcsjekogen  and  tributary  valleys.  Lillclummcr, 
the  centre  of  a  rich  timber  district,  is  114  m.  N.  of  ChrUtiania 
by  raiL  The  railway  continues  through  the  well-wooded  and 
cultivated  valley  to  Otta  (70  m.).  Several  tracks  run  westward 
into  the  wild  district  of  the  Jotunhcim.  From  Otto  good  driving 
routes  run  across  the  watershed  and  descend  the  western  slope, 
where  the  scenery  is  incomparably  finer  than  in  Gudbrandsdal 
itself — (a)  past  Sorum,  with  the  13th-century  churches  ol 
Vaagcn  and  Lorn  (a  6nc  specimen  of  the  Stavekirkc  or  timber- 
built  church),  Aanstad  and  Polfos.  with  beautiful  falls  of  the 
Otta  river,  to  Grotlid,  whence  roads  diverge  to  Stryn  on  the 
Nordfjord,  and  to  Marok  on  the  Geirangerfjord;  (r>)  past 
Domaas  (with  branch  road  north  to  Storcn  near  Trondhjcm, 
skirting  the  Dovrefjeld),  over  the  watershed  formed  by  Lcsje- 
kogen Lake,  which  drains  in  both  directions,  and  down  through 
the  magnificent  Romsdal. 

GUDB  (Guoius).  MARQUARD  (1635-1680),  German  archaeo- 
logist and  classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Rcndsburg  in  Hoist  cin 
on  the  1st  of  February  1635.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  law,  but  from  an  early  age  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
classical  studies.  In  1658  he  went  to  Holland  in  the  hope  of 
finding  work  as  a  teacher  of  classics,  and  in  the  following  year, 
through  the  influence  of  J.  F.  Gronovius,  he  obtained  the  post  of 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  to  a  wealthy  young  Dutchman, 
Samuel  Schars.  During  his  travels  Gude  seised  the  opportunity 
of  copying  inscriptions  and  MSS.  At  the  earnest  request  of  his 
pupil,  who  had  become  greatly  attached  to  him,  Gude  refused 
more  than  one  professional  appointment,  and  it  was  not  until 
167 1  that  be  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  to  Duke  Christian 
Albert  of  Holslcin-Gottorp.  Schars,  who  had  accompanied 
Gude,  died  in  1675,  and  left  him  the  greater  part  of  bis  property. 
In  1678  Gude,  having  quarrelled  with  the  duke,  retired  into 
private  life;  but  in  1682  he  entered  the  service  of  Christian  V. 
of  Denmark  as  counsellor  of  the  SchlcswLg  Hoist ein  chancellery, 
and  remained  in  it  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  26th 
of  November  16S9.  Gude's  great  life-work,  the  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions,  was  not  published  till  1731. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  editio  prince  pi  (1661)  of  the 
treatise  of  Hippolytus  the  Martyr  on  Antichrist,  and  of  his  notes 
on  Phaedrus  (with  four  new  fsbles  discovered  by  him)  published 
in  P.  Burmann's  edition  (1608). 

His  correspondence  (ed.  P.  Burmann.  160,7)  '* ,ne  nlost  important 
authority  for  the  events  of  Gude's  life,  besides  containing  valuable 
information  on  the  learning  of  the  times.  Sccalso  J.  Moller.  Cimbriti 
literal,  iii.,  and  C.  Bursian  in  AUgtmcint  deuluke  Biograpku,  x. 

GUDEHAN.  ALFRED  (1862-  ),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  26th  of  August  1862. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1883  and  studied  under 
Hermann  Dicls  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  From  1800  to  1893 
he  was  reader  in  classical  philology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
from  1803  to  1002  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  1902  to  1004  professor  in  Cornell  University.  In  1904 
he  became  a  member  of  the  corps  of  scholars  preparing  the 
Wolfflin  Tkesanrus  linguae  Latinae—x  unique  distinction  for  an 
American  Latinist,  as  was  the  publication  of  his  critical  edition, 
with  German  commentary,  of  Tacitus'  AgrUola  in  1902  by  the 
Wcidmannsche  Buchhandlung  of  Berlin.  He  wrote  Latin 
Literature  0/  the  Empire  (2  vols..  Prose  and  Poetry,  1898-1890), 
a  Hiitory  of  Classical  Philology  (1002)  and  Sources  of  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Cicero  (1902);  and  edited  Tacitus'  Dialogus  de  oratoribus 
(text  with  commentary,  1804  and  1808)  and  Agricola  (1899; 
with  Gcrtnania ,  1900),  and  Sallusl's  Catiline  (1903). 

GUDGEON  (Gobio  fiutiatilis),  a  small  fish  of  the  Cyprinld 
family.  I>  is  nearly  related  to  the  barbel,  and  has  a  small  barbel 
or  fleshy  appendage  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth.    It  is  the 
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gobione  of  Italy,  goujon  of  France  (whence  adapted  in  M.  English 
as  gojon),  and  Gr&ssling  or  Grundling  of  Germany.  Gudgeons 
thrive  in  streams  and  lakes,  keeping  to  the  bottom,  and  seldom 
exceeding  8  in.  in  length.  In  China  and  Japan  there  are  varieties 
differing  only  slightly  from  the  common  European  type. 

GUDRUN  (Kudrun),  a  Middle  High  German  epic,  written 
probably  in  the  early  years  of  the  13th  century,  not  long  after 
the  Nibelungenlied,  the  influence  of  which  may  be  traced  upon 
it.  It  is  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  which  was  prepared  at  the 
command  of  Maximilian  I.,  and  was  discovered  as  late  as  1820 
in  the  Castle  of  Ambras  in  Tirol.  The  author  was  an  unnamed 
Austrian  poet,  but  the  story  itself  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  sagas, 
which  originated  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  The  epic  falls 
into  three  easily  distinguishable  parts— the  adventures  of  King 
Hagen  of  Ireland,  the  romance  of  Hettcl,  king  of  the  Hegelingen, 
who  woos  and  wins  Hagen  s  daughter  Hilde,  and  lastly,  the 
more  or  less  parallel  story  of  how  Hcrwig,  king  of  Sceland,  wins, 
in  opposition  to  her  father's  wishes,  Gudrun,  the  daughter  of 
Hettcl  and  Hilde.  Gudrun  is  carried  off  by  a  king  of  Normandy, 
and  her  kinsfolk,  who  are  in  pursuit,  are  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  on  the  island  of  Wulpcnsand  off  the  Dutch  coast.  The 
finest  parts  of  the  epic  arc  those  in  which  Gudrun,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Norman  castle,  refuses  to  become  the  wife  of  her  captor, 
and  is  condemned  to  do  the  most  menial  work  of  the  household. 
Here,  thirteen  years  later,  Hcrwig  and  her  brother  Ortwin  find 
ber  washing  clothes  by  the  sea;  on  the  following  day  they 
attack  the  Norman  casilc  with  their  army  and  carry  out  the 
long-delayed  retribution. 

The  epic  of  Gudrun  is  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  the 
greater  Nibelungenlied,  and  it  has  been  aptly  compared  with 
it  as  the  Odyssey  to  the  Iliad.  Like  the  Odyssey,  Gudrun  is  an 
epic  of  the  sea,  a  story  of  adventure;  it  does  noi  turn  solely 
round  the  conflict  of  human  passions;  nor  is  it  built  up  round 
one  all-absorbing,  all-dominating  idea  like  the  Ntlelungcnlied. 
Scenery  and  incident  are  more  varied,  and  the  poet  has  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  lyric  interpretation  of  motive  and 
character.  Gudrun  is  composed  in  stanzas  similar  to  those 
of  the  Nibelungtnlied,  but  with  the  essential  difference  that  the 
last  line  of  each  stanza  is  identical  with  the  others,  and  docs 
not  contain  the  extra  accented  svllablc  characteristic  of  the 
Nibelungen  metre. 

Gudrun  was  first  rditcd  by  von  dcr  Hacrn  in  vol.  i.  of  his 
Hrldenbuck  (1820).  Subsequent  editions  by  A.  Zienvmn  and  A.  J. 
Vollmer  followed  in  1837  and  1845.  The  best  editions  are  those 
by  K.  Bartach  (4th  cdi,  ifc.so),  who  has  also  edited  the  poem 
for  Kurschnrr's  Deutsche  National!  iterator  (vol.  6,  1685),  by  B. 
Symons  (1W3)  and  by  E.  Martin  (2nd  cd.,  igol).  L.  F.ttmutler 
first  applied  Lachmann's  ballad-theory  to  the  norm  (1*41),  and  K. 
Mullcnhoff  {Kudrun.  die  echlen  Teile  des  Gedukts.  1S45)  rejected 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  whole  as  "  not  genuine."  There  are 
many  translations  of  the  epic  into  modern  German,  the  ticst  known 
being  that  of  K.  Simrock  (15th  cd.,  1884).  A  translation  into 
English  by  M.  P.  Nichols  appeared  at  Boston,  U.S.A..  in  1SS9. 

Sec  K.  Bartsch,  Brttrage  zur  Gevhunte  und  Kritik  der  Kudrun 
(1S65):  H.  Keck.  Die  Gudruns>ne  (1867);  W.  Wilmanns.  Die 
Entxickelung  der  Kudrundicktung  (1873);  A.  FiVamp.  Ijt  Poeme 
de  Gudrun.  ses  orirines.  sa  formation  rt  son  kistoire  (it-)-'):  F.  Panzer, 
Hildt-Gudrun  (toot).  For  later  versions  and  adaptations  of  the 
saga  sec  O.  Benedict,  Die  Cudrunsnre  in  det  ruuertn  Lileralur  ( 1902.) 

GUEBRIANT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  BUDES,  Comte  de  (1602- 
1643),  marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Ple-ssis-Budcs,  near  St 
Brieuc,  of  an  old  Breton  family.  He  served  first  in  Holland,  and 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  commanded  from  163S  to  i6(g  the 
French  contingent  in  the  army  of  his  friend  Bernard  of  Saxc- 
Wcimar,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  at  the  siege  of 
Breisach  in  1638.  Upon  the  death  of  Bernard  he  received 
the  command  of  his  army,  and  tried,  in  conjunction  with  J. 
Baner  (1506-1641),  the  Swedish  general,  a  bold  attack  upon 
Regcnsburg  (1640).  His  victories  of  Wolfcnbuttel  on  the 
2Qth  of  June  1641  and  of  Kempcn  in  1642  won  for  him  the 
marshal's  baton  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  invade  Bavaria 
in  concert  with  Torstenswn  he  seized  Rottweil,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  there  on  the  17th  of  November  1643. 

A  biography  was  published  by  Le  Laboureur,  Itistoirr  du  maresekal 
de  Guibriant.  in  1656.  See  A.  Brinzingcr  in  Wiirltemberriieke 
Vierteljakruhnft  fur  Landesgestkiehte  (1902). 


GUELDER  ROSE,  so  called  from  Guelderl&ad,  its  (apposed 

source,  termed  also  marsh  elder,  rose  elder,  water  cider  (Ger. 
Wasserkoider,  Sckneebali ,  Ft.  tiorneobur,  I'oener  d'Eurtfe 
known  botanically  as  Viburnum  Opulus,  a  shrub  or  small  trer 
of  the  natural  order  Caprifoliaceac,  a  native  of  Britaia,  ud 
widely  distributed  in  the  temperate  aod  colder  pans  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America.  It  is  common  in  Ireland,  bat  nrr 
in  Scotland.  In  height  it  is  from  6  to  1  j  ft  .  and  it  thrives  best 
in  moist  situations.  The  leaves  arc  smooth,  2  to  3  in.  broad,  wr.1' 
3  to  s  unequal  serrate  lobes,  and  glandular  stipules  atiuie  to 
the  stalk.  In  autumn  the  leaves  change  their  normal  brifM 
green  for  a  pink  or  crimson  hue.  The  flowers,  which  appear  n 
June  and  July,  are  small,  white,  and  arranged  in  cy  mes  2  to  4  « 
in  diameter.  The  outer  blossoms  in  the  wild  plant  hive  ys 
enlarged  corolla,  j  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  devoid  of  stacra 
or  pistils,  in  the  common  cultivated  variety  all  the  flowers  n 
sterile  and  the  inflorescence  is  globular,  hence  the  term  ■  soow- 
ball  tree  "  applied  to  the  plant,  the  appearance  of  which  at  the 
time  of  flowering  has  been  prettily  described  by  Cowprr  ia  fc> 
Winter  Walk  at  Noon.  The  guelder  rose  bears  juicy,  red,  eUip:;iii 
berries,  )  in.  long,  which  ripen  in  September,  and  contain  ears  1 
single  compressed  seed.  In  northern  Europe  these  are  cite* 
and  in  Siberia,  after  fermentation  with  flour,  they  are  ditultel 
for  spirit.  The  plant  has,  however,  emetic,  purgative  at-d  aar 
colic  properties,  and  Taylor  (Mid.  Jump,  i  44S.  sod  cd  .  1S731 
has  recorded  an  instance  of  the  fatal  poisoning  ol  a  cJjJd  b> 
the  berries.  Both  they  and  the  bark  contain  valcriac* 
The  woody  shoots  of  the  guelder  rose  are  manufactured  ia:o 
various  small  articles  in  Sweden  and  Russia.  Another  BWisbrr 
of  the  genus,  Viburnum,  Lanlana,  wayfaring  tree,  is  foend  ia  dry 
copses  and  hedges  in  England,  except  in  the  north. 

CUELPH.  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada,  45  m.  W.  of  Tortwa. 
on  the  river  Speed  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  P»cav 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  11,496.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fene  arr- 
cultural  district,  and  exports  grain,  fruit  and  live  stock  is  Urgt 
quantities.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  county  and  ra»sedpa! 
buildings,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  which  draws  studer:* 
from  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  The  river  a?crdi 
abundant  water-power  for  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  woofles  t.Us 
and  numerous  factories,  of  which  agricultural  impleaes'v 
sewing  machines  and  musical  instruments  are  the  chief. 

GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES.  These  names  are  doubtless 
Italianized  forms  of  the  German  words  Well  and  Wa.b.'ir**.- 
alihough  one  tradition  says  that  they  are  derived  froa  Gut'^i 
and  Gibel,  two  rival  brothers  of  Pistoia.  Another  tSeorj  der<v a 
Ghibclliric  from  Gibcllo,  a  word  used  by  the  Sicilian  Anbs  u 
translate  Hohcnslaufcn.  However,  a  more  popular  story  lel^s 
how,  during  a  fight  around  Weinsbcrg  in  December  1 140  be."  W5 
the  German  king  Conrad  HI.  and  Wolf,  count  of  Baviru.  * 
member  of  the  powerful  family  to  which  Henry  the  Ik-. 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  belonged,  the  soldiers  of  the  la:.'cr 
raised  the  cry  "  Hie  Wclf!"  to  which  the  king  s  t rocr*  rrpfef 
with  "  Hie  Waiblingcn ! "  this  being  the  name  of  or.e  of  C;rr*d» 
castles.  But  the  rivalry  between  Wclf  and  Hobenst  a-frr.  ot 
which  family  Conrad  was  a  member,  was  anterior  to  th'^  rvec? 
and  had  been  for  some  years  a  prominent  fact  in  the  hrvorv  o 
Swabia  and  Bavaria,  although  its  introduction  into  l'.ah — ir  a 
slightly  modified  form,  however — only  dates  from  the  n=e  ^ 
the  Italian  expeditions  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I  It  a  ab*e 
this  time  that  the  German  chronicler.  Otto  of  Freisicg  sacs 
"  Duac  in  Romano  orbc  apud  Galliae  Germaniaeve  fines  fazuot 
familiae  actcnus  fucrc,  una  Hcinricorum  de  Gucibeusza.  a--* 
Guelforum  dc  Aldorfo,  altera  impcralores,  altera  magros  cV"» 
producerc  solita."  Chosen  German  king  in  1152,  Frcderwi 
was  not  only  the  nephew  and  the  heir  of  Conrad,  he  »*»  rcUici 
also  to  the  Welfs;  yet.  although  his  election  abated  to  tcct 
extent  the  rivalry  between  Wclf  and  Hohenstauien  in  Gerair». 
it  opened  it  upon  a  larger  and  fiercer  scale  in  Italy. 

During  the  long  and  interesting  period  covered  by  Fredrnci  * 
Italian  campaigns,  his  enemies,  prominent  among  whoa  «trt 
the  cities  of  the  Lombard  League,  became  known  as  Vet*, 
or  Guclphs,  while  his  partisans  seized  upon  the  rival  tzrr  4 
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Walblingen,  or  Ghibelline,  and  the  contest  between  these  two 
parties  was  carried  on  with  a  ferocity  unknown  even  to  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  Germany.  The  distracted  state  of 
northern  Italy,  the  jealousies  between  various  pairs  of  towns, 
the  savage  hatred  between  family  and  family,  were  some  of  the 
causes  which  fed  this  feud,  and  it  reached  its  height  during  the 
momentous  struggle  between  Frederick  II.  and  the  Papacy  in 
the  13th  century.  The  story  of  the  contest  between  Cuclph 
and  Ghibcilinc,  however,  is  little  less  than  the  history  of  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  opening  of  the  13th  century  it  was 
intensified  by  the  fight  for  the  German  and  imperial  thrones 
between  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  a  son  of  Frederick  I.,  and  the 
Welf,  Otto  of  Brunswick,  afterwards  the  emperor  Otto  IV., 
a  fight  waged  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Then,  as  the  heir 
of  Philip  of  Swabia  and  the  rival  of  Otto  of  Brunswick,  Frederick 
II.  was  forced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Ghibellines, 
while  bis  enemies,  the  popes,  ranged  themselves  definitely  among 
t  he  Guelphs,  and  soon  Guelph  and  Ghibellinc  became  synonymous 
with  supporter  of  pope  and  emperor. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  in  u$o  the  Ghibellines 
looked  for  leadership  to  his  son  and  successor,  the  German  king, 
Conrad  IV.,  and  then  to  his  natural  son,  Manfred,  while  the 
Guelphs  called  the  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  to  their  aid. 
But  the  combatants  were  nearing  exhaustion,  and  after  the 
execution  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohcnstaufen,  in  1268, 
this  great  struggle  began  to  lose  force  and  interest.  Guelph 
and  Ghibclline  were  soon  found  representing  local  and  family 
rather  than  papal  and  imperial  interests;  the  names  were 
taken  with  little  or  no  regard  for  their  original  significance, 
and  in  the  1 5th  century  tbey  began  to  die  out  of  current  politics. 
However,  when  Louts  XII.  of  France  conquered  Milan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  old  names  were  revived; 
the  French  king's  supporters  were  called  Guelphs  and  the 
friends  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  were  referred  to  as 
Ghibellines. 

Tbc  feud  of  Guelph  and  Ghibellinc  penetrated  within  the 
walls  of  almost  every  city  of  northern  Italy,  and  the  contest 
between  the  parties,  which  practically  makes  the  history  of 
Florence  during  the  t$lb  century,  is  specially  noteworthy. 
First  one  side  and  then  the  other  was  driven  into  exile;  the 
Guelph  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto  in  1 260  was  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibellines  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1 266, 
and  on  a  smaller  scale  a  similar  story  may  be  told  of  many  other 
cities  (see  Flo»ence). 

Tbe  Guelph  cause  was  buttressed  by  an  idea,  yet  very 
nebulous,  of  Italian  patriotism.  Dislike  of  the  German  and  the 
foreigner  rather  than  any  strong  affection  for  the  Papacy  was 
tbe  feeling  which  bound  the  Guelph  to  the  pope,  and  so  enabled 
tbe  latter  to  defy  tbe  arms  of  Frederick  II.  Tbc  Ghibclline 
cause,  on  the  other  hand,  was  aided  by  the  dislike  of  the  temporal 
power  of  tbe  pope  and  the  desire  for  a  strong  central  authority. 
This  made  Dante  a  Ghibclline,  but  the  hopes  of  this  party, 
anew  by  the  journey  of  Henry  VII.  to  Italy  in  1310, 
extinguished  by  his  departure.  J.  A.  Symonds  thus  de- 
t  the  constituents  of  the  two  parties:  "  The  Guelph  party 
meant  tbe  burghers  of  the  consular  Communes,  the  men  of 
industry  and  commerce,  the  upholders  of  civil  liberty,  the 
friends  of  democratic  expansion.  The  Ghibellinc  party  in- 
cluded tbe  naturalized  nobles,  the  men  of  arms  and  idleness,  the 
advocates  of  feudalism,  the  politicians  who  regarded  constitu- 
tional progress  with  disfavour.  That  the  banner  of  the  church 
floated  over  the  one  camp,  while  the  standard  of  the  empire 
rallied  to  itself  the  hostile  party,  was  a  matter  of  comparatively 
superficial  moment."  In  another  passage  the  same  writer  thus 
describes  the  sharp  and  universal  division  between  Guelph  and 
Ghibclline:  "  Ghibellines  wore  the  feathers  in  their  caps  upon 
one  side,  Guelphs  upon  the  other.  Ghibellines  cut  fruit  at  tabic 
crosswise,  Guelphs  straight  down  .  .  .  Ghibellines  drank  out 
of  smooth  and  Guelphs  out  of  chased  goblets.  Ghibellines  wore 
white  and  Guelphs  red  roses."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  Dante  was  a  Ghibclline,  Petrarch  was  a  Guelph. 
See  J.  A.  Symcnd*.  The  Renauunu  in  Italy.  voL  i.  (i«75>- 


GUENEVERE  (Lat.  GnanMumara;  Welsh,  Guenkvyfar; 
0.  Eng.  Gaynore),  in  Arthurian  romance  tbe  wife  of  King 
Arthur.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  calls  her  Guanhumara, 
makes  her  a  Roman  lady,  but  the  general  tradition  is  that  she 
was  of  Cornish  birth  and  daughter  to  King  Leodegrance. 
Wace,  who,  while  translating  Geoffrey,  evidently  knew,  and 
used,  popular  tradition,  combines  these  two,  asserting  that  she 
was  of  Roman  parentage  on  the  mother's  side,  but  cousin  to 
Cador  of  Cornwall  by  whom  she  was  brought  up.  The  tradition 
relating  to  Guenevere  is  decidedly  confused  and  demands 
further  study.  The  Welsh  triads  know  no  fewer  than  three 
Gwenhwyfars;  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  relating  the  discovery  of 
the  royal  tombs  at  Glastonbury,  speaks  of  the  body  found  as 
that  of  Arthur's  second  wife;  the  prose  Merlin  gives  Guenevere 
a  bastard  half-sister  of  the  same  name,  who  strongly  resembles 
her;  and  the  Lancelot  relates  how  this  lady,  trading  on  tbe 
likeness,  persuaded  Arthur  that  she  was  the  true  daughter  of 
Leodegrance,  and  the  queen  the  bastard  interloper.  This  episode 
of  the  false  Guenevere  is  very  perplexing. 

To  the  majority  of  English  readers  Guenevere  is  best  known 
in  connexion  with  her  liaison  with  "Lancelot,  a  story  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Malory  and  Tennyson,  has  assumed  a  form  widely 
different  from  the  original  conception,  and  at  once  more  pictur- 
esque and  more  convincing.  In  the  French  romances  Lancelot 
is  a  late  addition  to  the  Arthurian  cycle,  his  birth  is  not  recorded 
till  long  after  the  marriage  of  Arthur  and  Guenevere,  and  be  is 
at  least  twenty  years  the  junior  of  the  queen.  Tbe  relations 
between  them  are  of  the  most  conventional  and  courtly  char- 
acter, and  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  genuine  dramatic  passion 
which  marks  the  love  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult .  The  Lancelot- 
Guenevere  romance  took  form  and  shape  in  the  artificial  atmo- 
sphere encouraged  by  such  patronesses  of  literature  as  Eleanor 
of  Aquitainc  and  her  daughter  Marie,  Comtcssc  de  Champagne 
(for  whom  Chretien  de  Troyes  wrote  his  Chevalier  de  la  CharreUe), 
and  reflects  the  low  social  morality  of  a  time  when  love  between 
husband  and  wife  was  declared  impossible.  But  though  Guene- 
vere has  changed  her  lover,  the  tradition  of  her  infidelity  is  of 
much  earlier  date  and  formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  Arthurian 
legend.  Who  the  original  lover  was  is  doubtful;  the  Vita 
Gildae  relates  how  she  was  carried  off  by  Mclwas,  king  of  Aesti  va 
Regis,  to  Glastonbury,  whither  Arthur,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
pursued  the  ravisher.  A  fragment  of  a  Welsh  poem  seems  to 
confirm  this  tradition,  which  certainly  lies  at  the  root  of  ber 
later  abduction  by  Melcagaunt.  In  the  Lanzdct  of  Ulrich  von 
Zatzikhovcn  the  abductor  is  Falerln.  The  story  in  these  forms 
represents  an  other-world  abduction.  A  curious  fragment  of 
Welsh  dialogues,  printed  by  Professor  Rhys  in  his  Studies  on 
the  Arthurian  Legend,  appears  to  represent  Kay  as  the  abductor, 
In  the  pseudo-Chronicles  and  the  romances  based  upon  them 
the  abductor  is  Mordred,  and  in  tbe  chronicles  there  is  no  doubt 
that  tbc  lady  was  no  unwilling  victim.  On  the  final  defeat  of 
Mordred  she  retires  to  a  nunnery,  takes  the  veil,  and  is  no  more 
heard  of.    Wace  says  emphatically— 

f/e  fu  out  itf  viue, 

Ne  Ju  trove*,  n*  sine 

Pot  la  vertopu  del  mesfaii 

El  dd  petti  qn  tie  mwl  fait  (11.  13637-30). 

Layamon,  who  in  his  translation  of  Wace  treats  his  original 
much  as  Wace  treated  Geoffrey,  says  that  there  was  a  tradition 
that  she  had  drowned  herself,  and  that  her  memory  and  that 
of  Mordred  were  hateful  in  every  land,  so  that  none  would  offer 
prayer  for  their  souls.  On  the  other  hand  certain  romances, 
e.g.  the  Perceval,  give  her  an  excellent  character.  The  truth  is 
probably  that  the  tradition  of  his  wife's  adultery  and  treachery 
was  a  genuine  part  of  the  Arthurian  story,  which,  neglected  for 
a  time,  was  brought  again  into  prominence  by  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  courts  for  which  the  later  romances  were  com- 
posed; and  it  is  in  this  later  and  conventionalised  form  that 
the  tale  has  become  familiar  to  us  (sec  also  Lancelot). 
See  Studies  on  the  Arthurian  Upend  by  .Professor  Rhv.:  The 
of  Sir  Uncdot,  Grimm  Library.  J«-«  L  Westoni 
"  •.  ed.  Profeivjr  l  oerster.  (J.  L»  W.J 
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GUENON  (from  the  French, =one  who  grimaces,  hence  an 
ape),  the  name  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  monkeys  of  the 
African  genus  Ccrcopitkceus,  the  Ethiopian  representative  of 
the  Asiatic  macaques,  from  which  they  differ  by  the  absence  of 
a  posterior  heel  to  the  last  molar  in  the  lower  jaw. 

GU&RET,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Creuse, situated  on  a  mountain  declivity  48  m.  N.E.of  Limogrs 
on  the  Orleans  railway.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  6042;  commune 
(including  troops,  &c),  8058.  Apart  from  the  Hotel  des  Monney- 
roux  (used  as  prefecture),  a  picturesque  mansion  of  the  15th 
and  161b  centuries,  with  mansard  roofs  and  mullioncd  windows, 
Gueret  has  little  architectural  interest.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
prefect  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  lyc£es  and  training  colleges,  for 
both  sexes.  The  industries  include  brewing,  saw-milling, 
leather-making  and  the  manufacture  of  basket-work  and 
wooden  shoes,  and  there  is  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
cattle.  Gueret  grew  up  round  an  abbey  founded  in  the  7th 
century,  and  in  later  times  became  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Marche. 

GUBREZA,  the  native  name  of  a  long-tailed,  black  and  white 
Abyssinian  monkey,  Cohbus  gutraa  (or  C.  abyssinkus),  char- 
acterized by  the  white  hairs  forming  a  long  pendent  mantle. 
Other  cast  African  monkeys  with  a  similar  type  of  colouring, 
which,  together  with  the  wholly  black  west  African  C.  satanas, 
collectively  constitute  the  subgenus  Gutraa,  may  be  included 
under  the  same  title;  and  the  name  may  be  further  extended 
to  embrace  all  the  African  thumblcss  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Colobus.  These  monkeys  are  the  African  representatives  of 
the  Indo-Malay  langura  {Scmnopitkecus),  with  which  they  agree 
in  their  slender  build,  long  limbs  and  tail,  and  complex  stomachs, 
although  differing  by  the  rudimentary  thumb.  The  members 
of  the  subgenus  Gutraa  present  a  transition  from  a  wholly 
black  animal  (C.  satanas)  to  one  (C.  caudal  us)  in  which  the  sides 
of  the  face  are  white,  and  the  whole  flanks,  as  well  as  the  tail, 
clothed  with  a  long  fringe  of  pure  white  hairs. 

GUERICKB,  HEINRICH  ERNST  FERDINAND  (1803-1878), 
German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Wcttin  in  Saxony  on  the  25th 
of  February  1803  and  studied  theology  at  Halle,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  1829.  He  greatly  disliked  the  union 
between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches,  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  Prussian  government  in  1817,  and  in 
1833  he  definitely  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Old  Lutherans.  In 
183$  he  lost  his  professorship,  but  be  regained  it  in  1840.  Among 
his  works  were  a  Life  of  August  Hermann  Francke  (1827,  Eng. 
trans.  1837),  Church  History  (1833,  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  T.  Sbcdd, 
New  York,  1857-1863),  AUgemtint  christliche  Symboitk  (1839). 
In  1840  he  helped  to  found  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  gesammte 
lutherische  Theologie  und  Kircht,  and  he  died  at  Halle  on  the 
4th  of  February  1878. 

GUERICKB,  OTTO  VON  (1602-1686),  German  experimental 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  20th  of  November  1602.  Having  studied  law  at  Leipzig, 
Helmstadt  and  Jena,  and  mathematics,  especially  geometry 
and  mechanics,  at  Leiden,  he  vbited  France  and  England,  and 
in  1636  became  enginccr-in-chicf  at  Erfurt.  In  1627  be  was 
elected  alderman  of  Magdeburg,  and  in  1646  mayor  of  that  city 
and  a  magistrate  of  Brandenburg.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to 
scientific  pursuits,  especially  in  pneumatics.  Incited  by  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo,  Pascal  and  Torricclli,  he  attempted  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum.  He  began  by  experimenting  with  a  pump 
on  water  placed  in  a  barrel,  but  found  that  when  the  water 
was  drawn  off  the  air  permeated  the  wood.  He  then  took  a 
globe  of  copper  fitted  with  pump  and  stopcock,  and  discovered 
that  he  could  pump  out  air  as  well  as  water.  Thus  he  became 
the  inventor  of  the  air-pump  (1650).  He  illustrated  his  discovery 
before  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  at  the  imperial  diet  which 
assembled  at  Regcnsburg  in  1654,  by  the  experiment  of  the 
"  Magdeburg  hemispheres."  Taking  two  hollow  hemispheres 
of  copper,  the  edges  of  which  fitted  nicely  together,  he  exhausted 
the  air  from  between  them  by  means  of  bis  pump,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  thirty  horses,  fifteen  back  to  back, 


to  pull  them  asunder  until  the  air  was  readmitted, 
investigating  other  phenomena  connected  with  a  vacucp,  he 
constructed  an  electrical  machine  which  depended  on  the  excep- 
tion of  a  rotating  ball  of  sulphur;  and  be  made  sacccsoal 
researches  in  astronomy,  predicting  the  periodicity  of  the  1 
of  comets.  In  1681  he  gave  up  office,  and  retired  to  1 
where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  May  16S6. 

HU  principal  observations  are  given  in  his  work.  Experimnii 
nova,  ut  vacant .  iiagdeburgita  it  vacuo  spalta  (Arastcniim.  ifcr?*. 
He  is  alto  the  author  of  a  Cesthitkle  ier  Magerung  «W  EnUmg 
ton  Magdeburg.  See  F.  W.  1  lortnunn.  OiL>  w«  GutrMkt  (Magott^rt. 
t»74>- 

GUERIDON.  a  small  table  to  bold  a  lamp  or  vase,  sappertoi 
by  a  tall  column  or  a  human  or  mythological  i.gwrr.  Tka  piece 
of  furniture,  often  very  graceful  and  elegant,  originated  in  F rarer 
towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  beginexf  iht 
table  was  supported  by  a  negro  or  other  exotic  figure,  and  thee 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  fcnenc 
appellation  of  the  young  African  groom  or  "  tiger,"  who  w 
generally  called  "  Gueridon."  or  as  we  should  say  in  Ezglaa 
"  Sambo."  The  swarthy  figure  and  brilliant  costume  of  the 
"  Moor  "  when  rep  rod  need  in  wood  and  picked  out  in  coins 
produced  a  very  striking  effect,  and  when  a  small  table  was 
supported  on  the  head  by  the  upraised  hands  the  idea  of  paste 
service  was  suggested  with  completeness.  The  gueridon  is  stffl 
occasionally  seen  in  something  approaching  its  original  fona, 
but  it  bad  no  sooner  been  introduced  than  the  artistk  msuoct 
of  the  French  designer  and  artificer  converted  it  into  a  far 
worthier  object.  By  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  there  were  several 
hundreds  of  them  at  Versailles,  and  within  a  generation  or  l*o 
they  bad  taken  an  infinity  of  forms — columns,  tripods,  teraai 
and  mythological  figures.  Some  of  the  simpler  and  more  snisbc 
forms  were  of  wood  carved  with  familiar  decorative  motives  tsd 
gilded.  Silver,  enamel,  and  indeed  almost  any  material  tea 
which  furniture  can  be  made,  have  been  used  for  their  con- 
struction. A  variety  of  small  "  occasional "  tanks  are  tern 
called  in  French  gutridons. 

GUERIN.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  PAULIN  (1783-183$). 
painter,  was  born  at  Toulon,  on  the  25th  of  March  1 783,  of  poor 
parents.  He  learnt,  as  a  lad,  his  father's  trade  of  a  locksoid). 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  followed  the  classes  of  the  fret  school 
of  art.  Having  sold  some  copies  to  a  local  amateur,  Guern 
started  for  Paris,  where  he  came  under  the  notice  of  Yisctst. 
whose  counsels  were  of  material  service.  In  18 to  Gueris  mace 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Salon  with  some  portraits,  which  had 
a  certain  success.  In  181 2  he  exhibited  "  Cain  after  the  murder 
of  Abel  "  (formerly  in  Luxembourg),  and,  on  the  return  d  the 
Bourbons,  was  much  employed  in  works  of  restoration  a*i  de- 
coration at  Versailles.  His  "  Dead  Christ "  (Cathedral,  Baltimore) 
obtained  a  medal  in  1817,  and  this  success  was  followed  Bp  by 
a  long  series  of  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  out- 
worthy:  "  Christ  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin  "  (18 19) ;  *  Anchtsei 
and  Venus"  (1822)  (formerly  in  Luxembourg);  "Ulysses  aaii 
Minerva  "  (1824)  (Museede  Renncs); "  the  Holy  Family"  (ittf 
(Cathedral,  Toulon);  and  ""Saint  Catherine  "  (1833KS:  Rock) 
In  his  treatment  of  subject,  Guerin  attempted  to  realise  rococo 
graces  of  conception,  the  liveliness  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
strenuous  effort  to  be  correct.  His  chief  successes  were  attaiaed 
by  portraits,  and  those  of  Charles  Nod  ier  and  the  Abbe  Lames- 
nais  became  widely  popular.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  Jiaaan 
t»SS- 

GUERIN,  PIERRE  NARCISSE.  Bahom  (t77-t-i8jjV  French 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May  1 774.  Becnnrnt 
a  pupil  of  Jean  Baptiste  Regnault,  he  carried  off  one  of  the  Ucee 
"  grands  prix  "  offered  in  1706,  in  consequence  of  the  competoos 
not  having  taken  place  since  1793. 
re-established,  but  Guerin  fulfilled  at  1 
upon  a  pmsionnairt,  and  produced  various  works,  one  of  vkick 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  public  This  work,  "  3Su~j 
Sextus  "  (Louvre),  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1700.  excited  w*f 
enthusiasm,  partly  due  to  the  subject, — a  victim  of  SoBa^ 
proscription  returning  to  Rome  to  find  his  wife  dead  acd  k» 
bouse  in  mourning— in  which  an  allusion  was  found  to  the  1 
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situation  of  the  trnfris.  Guerin  on  this  occasion  was  publicly 
crowned  by  the  president  of  the  Institute,  and  before  his 
departure  for  Rome  (on  the  re-establishtncnt  of  the  Ecolc  under 
Suvcc)  a  banquet  was  given  to  him  by  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  Paris.  In  1800,  unable  to  remain  in  Rome  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  painted  the  "  Grave  of 
Amyntas."  In  1802  Gufrin  produced  "  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus" 
(Louvre);  in  18 to,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  again  achieved 
a  great  success  with  "  Andromache  and  Pyrrhus  "  (Louvre);  and 
in  the  same  year  also  exhibited  "Cephalus  and  Aurora"  (Collection 
Sommariva)  and  "Bonaparte  and  the  Rebels  of  Cairo"  (Versailles). 
The  Restoration  brought  to  Guerin  fresh  honours;  he  had  received 
from  the  first  consul  in  1803  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  in  181  s  Louis  XVIII.  named  him  Academician.  The  success 
of  Guerin*  "  Hippolytus  "  of  "  Andromache,"  of  "  Phaedra  " 
and  of "  Clytaemncstra"  (Louvre)  had  been  ensured  by  the  skilful 
selection  of  highly  melodramatic  situations,  treated  with  the 
strained  and  pompous  dignity  proper  to  the  art  of  the  first  empire; 
in  "  Aeneas  relating  to  Dido  the  disasters  of  Troy"  (Louvre), 
which  appeared  side  by  side  with  "  Clytaemnestra  "  at  the  Salon 
of  1817,  the  influence  of  the  Restoration  is  plainly  to  be  traced. 
In  this  work  Guerin  sought  to  captivate  the  public  by  an  appeal 
to  those  sensuous  charms  which  he  had  previously  rejected, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  picturesque  elements  of  interest. 
But  with  this  work  Guenn's  public  successes  came  to  a  close. 
He  was,  indeed,  commissioned  to  paint  for  the  Madeleine  a 
scene  from  the  history  of  St  Louts,  but  his  health  prevented  him 
from  accomplishing  what  he  had  begun,  and  in  1823  he  accepted 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Ecolc  dc  Rome,  which  in  1816  he  had 
refused.  On  returning  to  Paris  in  1828,  Guerin,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  made  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Michel,  was 
ennobled.  He  now  attempted  to  complete  "  Pyrrhusand  Priam," 
a  work  which  he  had  begun  at  Rome,  but  in  vain;  his  health  had 
finally  broken  down,  and  in  the  hope  of  improvement  he  returned 
to  Italy  with  Horace  Vcrnct.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
Baron  Guerin  died,  on  the  6th  of  July  1833,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  La  Trinitl  de'  Monti  by  the  side  of  Claude 
Lorraine. 

A  careful  analysis  and  criticism  of  his  principal  works  will  be 
found  in  Meyer's  GesehukU  iff  Jranzisischen  UaUrei. 

OUERIM  DO  CAYU,  GEORGES  MAURICE  DB  (1810-1839), 
French  poet,  descended  from  a  noble  but  poor  family,  was  born 
at  the  chateau  of  Lc  Cayla  in  Languedoc,  on  the  4th  of  August 
1 810.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  a  religious  seminary 
at  Toulouse,  and  then  at  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris,  after 
which  he  entered  the  society  at  La  Chcsnayc  in  Brittany,  founded 
by  Lamcnnais.  It  was  only  after  great  hesitation,  and  without 
being  satisfied  as  to  his  religious  vocation,  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lamcnnais  be  joined  the  new  religious  order  in  the 
autumn  of  1832;  and  when,  in  September  of  the  next  year, 
Lamcnnais,  who  had  come  under  the  displeasure  of  Rome, 
severed  connexion  with  the  society,  Maurice  dc  Guerin  soon 
followed  his  example.  Early  in  the  following  year  be  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  teacher  at  the  College 
Stanislas.  In  November  1838  he  married  a  Creole  lady  of  some 
fortune;  but  a  few  months  afterwards  be  was  attacked  by 
consumption  and  died  on  the  19th  of  July  1830.  In  the  Revut 
des  deux  mondes  (or  May  15th,  1840,  there  appeared  a  notice 
of  Maurice  de  Guerin  by  George  Sand,  to  which  she  added  two 
fragments  of  his  writings— one  a  composition  in  prose  entitled 
the  Centaur,  and  the  other  a  short  poem.  His  Reliquiae  (2  vols., 
1861),  Including  the  Centaur,  his  journal,  a  number  of  his  letters 
and  several  poems,  was  edited  by  G.  S.  Trebutien,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  biographical  and  critical  notice  by  Saint c-Beuve, 
a  new  edition,  with  the  title  Journal,  Ultrts  et  poimes,  followed 
in  1862;  and  an  English  translation  of  it  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1867.  Though  he  was  essentially  a  poet,  his  prose  is 
more  striking  and  original  than  his  poetry.  Its  peculiar  and 
unique  charm  arises  from  bis  strong  and  absorbing  passion  for 
nature,  a  passion  whose  intensity  reached  almost  to  adoration 
and  worship,  but  in  which  the  pagan  was  more  prominent  than 
the  moral  element.    According  to  Sainte-Beuve,  "no  French 


poet  or  painter  has  rendered  so  well  the  feeling  for  nature — the 
feeling  not  so  much  for  details  as  for  the  ensemble  and  the  divine 
universality,  the  feeling  for  the  origin  of  things  and  the  sovereign 
principle  of  life." 

The  name  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  (1805-1848).  the  sister 
of  Maurice,  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  notice  of  him. 
Her  Journals  (1861,  Eng.  trans.,  1865)  and  her  Letlres 
(1864,  Eng.  trans.,  1865)  indicated  the  possession  of  gifts 
of  as  rare  an  order  as  those  of  her  brother,  though  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind.  In  bcr  case  mysticism  assumed  a 
form  more  strictly  religious,  and  she  continued  to  mourn  her 
brother's  loss  of  his  early  Catholic  faith.  Five  years  older  than 
be,  she  cherished  a  love  for  him  which  was  blended  with  a 
somewhat  motherly  anxiety.  After  his  death  she  began  the 
collection  and  publication  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  his 
writings.  She  died,  however,  on  the  31st  of  May  1848,  before 
her  task  was  completed. 

See  the  notices  by  George  Sand  and  Sainte-Beuve  referred  to 
above;  Sainte-Beuve,  Cauteries  du  lundi  (vol.  xii.)  and  Nenttaux 
I.ur.dit  (vol.  iii  );  G.  MerWt,  Cauteries  tut  Us  Jemmes  et  Us  livrts 
(Paris,  1865);  Seldcn,  L' Esprit  des  Jemmes  de  noire  tempi  (Paris, 
1864);  Marclle,  Eugtnu  el  Maurice  de  Guerin  (Berlin,  1869); 
Harriet  Parr,  id.  and  E.  de  Guerin.  a  monorraph  (London,  1870); 
and  Matthew  Arnold'*  essays  on  Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin, 
in  hi*  Essays  in  Criticism. 

OTJERNIERI,  or  Werner,  a  celebrated  mercenary  captain  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Urslingcn,  and  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  the  dukes  of  Spolcto.  From  1340  to  1343  he  was 
in  the  service  of  the  citizens  of  Pisa,  but  afterwards  he  col- 
lected a  troop  of  adventurers  which  he  called  the  Great  Company, 
and  with  which  he  plundered  Tuscany  and  Lombardy.  He  then 
entered  tbe  service  of  Louis  I.  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  whom  be  assisted  to  obtain  possession  of  Naples;  but 
when  dismissed  from  this  service  his  ravages  became  more 
terrible  than  ever,  culminating  in  the  dreadful  sack  of  Anagni 
in  t3s8,  shortly  after  which  Guernicri  disappeared  from  history. 
He  is  said  to  have  worn  a  breastplate  with  the  inscription, 
"  The  enemy  of  God,  of  pity  and  of  mercy." 

GUERNSEY  (Fr.  Guernesey),  one  of  tbe  Channel  Islands, 
belonging  to  Britain,  the  second  in  size  and  westernmost  of  the 
important  members  of  the  group.  Its  chief  town,  St  Peter  Port, 
on  the  east  coast,  is  in  2°  33'  W.,  49s  27'  N.,  74  m.  S.  of  Portland 
Bill  00  the  English  coast,  and  30  m.  from  the  nearest  French 
coast  to  the  east.  The  bland,  roughly  triangular  in  form,  is 
9l  m.  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and  has  an  extreme  breadth  of 
Si  m.  and  an  area  of  ts.oot  acres  or  24  5  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901), 
40,446,  the  density  being  thus  162  per  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  the  island  rises  gradually  from  north  to  south, 
aod  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at  Haut  Ncz  (349  ft.)  above 
Point  I  cart  on  the  south  coast.  The  coast  scenery,  which  forms 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  to  the  numerous  summer  visitors 
to  tbe  island,  is  finest  on  the  south.  This  coast,  between  Jcrbourg 
and  Pleinmont  Points,  respectively  at  the  south-eastern  and 
south-western  comers  of  the  island,  is  bold,  rocky  and  indented 
with  many  exquisite  Utile  bays.  Of  these  the  most  notable  are 
Moulin  Huet,  Saint's,  and  Petit  Bot,  all  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  south  coast.  The  cuffs,  however,  culminate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pleinmont.  Picturesque  caves  occur  at  several 
points,  such  as  the  Creux  Mahie.  On  the  s  ut  coast  there  is  a 
succession  of  larger  bays — Rocquaine  Perelle,  Vazon,  and  Co  bo. 
Off  the  first  lies  Libou  Island,  the  Hanois  and  other  islets,  aod 
all  three  bays  are  sown  with  rocks.  The  coast,  however, 
diminishes  in  height,  until  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  the  land  is  so  low  across  the  Vale  or  Bra  ye  du  Val,  from 
shore  to  shore,  that  the  projection  of  L'Ancresse  is  within  a 
few  feel  of  being  isolated.  The  east  coast,  on  which,  besides  the 
town  and  harbour  of  St  Peter  Port,  is  that  of  St  Sampson,  pre- 
sents no  physical  feature  of  note.  The  interior  of  the  inland 
ir,  generally  undulating,  and  gains  in  beauty  from  its  rich  vegeta- 
tion. Picturesque  glens  descend  upon  some  of  the  southern 
bays  (tbe  two  converging  upon  Petit  Bot  are  notable),  and  the 
high-backed  paths,  arched  with  foliage,  which  follow  the  small 
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rills  down  to  Moulin  Hurt  Bay,  are  much  admired  under  the 
name  of  water-lanes. 

The  soil  is  generally  light  sandy  loam,  overlying  an  angular 
gravel  which  rests  upon  the  weathered  granite.  This  soil 
requires  much  manure,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  area 
(about  three-fifths)  is  under  careful  cultivation,  producing  a 
considerable  amount  of  grain,  but  more  famous  for  market- 
gardening.  Vegetables  and  potatoes  are  exported,  with  much 
fruit,  including  grapes  and  Cowers.  Granite  is  quarried  and 
exported  from  St  Sampson,  and  the  fisheries  form  an  important 
industry. 

For  administrative  purposes  Guernsey  is  united  with  Alderney, 
Sark,  Hcrm  and  the  adjacent  islets  to  form  the  bailiwick  of 
Guernsey,  separate  from  Jersey.  The  peculiar  constitution, 
machinery  of  administration  and  justice,  finance,  &c,  arc  con- 
sidered under  the  heading  Channel  Islands.  Guernsey  is 
divided  into  the  ten  parishes  of  St  Peter  Port,  St  Sampson,  Vale, 
Catel,  St  Saviour,  St  Andrew,  St  Martin,  Forest,  St  Peter  du 
Bois  and  Torteval.  The  population  of  St  Peter  Port  in  1901 
was  18,264;  °f  the  other  parishes  that  of  St  Sampson  was  5614 
and  that  of  Vale  5082.  The  population  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Guernsey  nearly  doubled  between  1811  and  1901,  and  that  of 
the  island  increased  from  35,243  in  «8qi  to  40,446  in  1901. 
The  island  roads  are  excellent,  Guernsey  owing  much  in  this 
respect  to  Sir  John  Doyle  (d.  1834).  the  governor  whose  monu- 
ment stands  on  the  promontory  of  Jcrbourg.  Like  Jersey  and 
the  neighbouring  part  of  France,  Guernsey  retains  considerable 
traces  of  early  habitation  in  cromlechs  and  menhirs,  of  which 
the  most  notable  is  tbc  cromlech  in  the  north  at  L'Ancresse. 
As  regards  ecclesiastical  architecture,  all  the  parish  churches 
retain  some  archaeological  interest.  There  is  good  Norman 
work  in  the  church  of  St  Michael,  Vale,  and  the  church  of  St 
Peter  Port  is  a  notable  building  of  various  periods  from  the  early 
14th  century.  Small  remains  of  monastic  buildings  are  seen  at 
Vole  and  on  Lihuu  Island. 

GUERRAZZI,  FRANCESCO  D0MEN1CO  (1804-1873),  Italian 
publicist,  born  at  Leghorn,  was  educated  for  the  law  at  Pisa, 
and  began  to  practise  in  his  native  place.  But  he  soon  took  to 
politics  and  literature,  under  the  influence  of  Byron,  and  his 
novel,  the  Baltagli  di  Bctuvtnlo(iZii),  brought  him  into  notice. 
Mazzini  made  his  acquaintance,  and  with  Carlo  Bini  they  started 
a  paper,  the  Inditatore,  at  Leghorn  in  1829,  which  was  quickly 
suppressed.  Gucrrazzi  himself  had  to  endure  several  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  Young  Italy,  and 
it  was  in  Portoferrato  in  1834  that  he  wrote  his  most  famous 
novel  Assidio  di  F tierce.  He  was  the  most  powerful  Liberal 
leader  at  Leghorn,  and  in  1848  became  a  minister,  with  some 
idea  of  exercising  a  moderating  influence  in  the  difficulties 
with  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  In  1849,  when  the  latter 
fled,  he  was  first  one  of  the  triumvirate  with  Mazzini  and 
Montanelli,  and  then  dictator,  but  on  the  restoration  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  three  years.  His  Apologia  was 
published  in  1852.  Released  from  prison,  be  was  exiled  to 
Corsica,  but  subsequently  was  restored  and  was  for  some  time  a 
deputy  at  Turin  (1862-1870),  dying  of  apoplexy  at  Leghorn 
on  the  25th  of  September  1873.  He  wrote  a  number  of  other 
works  besides  the  novels  already  mentioned,  notably  Isabella 
Ortini  (1845)  and  Beatrice  Cenci  (1854),  and  his  Opere  were 
collected  at  Milan  (1868). 

See  the  Life  and  Works  by  Bosio  (1877),  and  Cardueci's  edition  of 
his  letters  (1880). 

GUERRERO,  a  Pacific  coast  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.W. 
by  Michoacan,  N.  by  Mexico  (state)  and  Morclos,  N.E.  and  E. 
by  Puebla  and  Oaxaca,  and  S.  and  VV.  by  the  Pacific.  Area, 
24,000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  largely  composed  of  Indians  and  mestizos 
(1895),  4i7,SS6;  (1900)  470.205.  The  state  is  roughly  broken 
by  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its  spurs,  which  cover  its  entire  surface 
with  the  exception  of  the  low  coastal  plain  (averaging  about 
20  m.  in  width)  on  the  Pacific.  The  valleys  are  usually  narrow, 
fertile  and  heavily  forested,  but  difficult  of  access.  The  state 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  zones— the  tietras  calirnles  of  the 
coast  and  lower  river  courses  where  tropical  conditions  prevail, 


and  the  lierras  tanpladas  of  the  mountain  region  wher*  the 
conditions  are  subtropical.  The  latter  is  celebrated  for  ill 
agreeable  and  healthy  climate,  and  for  the  variety  and  character 
of  its  products.  The  principal  river  of  tbc  slate  is  the  Rio  de  lis 
Balsas  or  Mescala,  which,  having  its  source  in  Tlaxcala.  flows 
entirely  across  the  stale  from  W.  to  E.,  and  then  southward  to 
the  Pacific  on  the  frontier  of  Michoacan.  This  river  is  429  m. 
long  and  receives  many  affluents  from  the  mountainous  rtgua 
through  which  it  passes,  but  its  course  is  very  precipitous  scd 
its  mouth  obstructed  by  sand  bars.  The  agricultural  products 
include  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco  and  cereals,  and  the  forests  product 
rubber,  vanilla  and  various  textile  fibres.  Mining  is  undeveloped, 
although  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state  include  silver,  goK. 
mercury,  lead,  iron,  coal,  sulphur  and  precious  stooes.  The 
capital,  Chilpancingo,  or  Chilpancingo  de  k»  Bravos  (000.7407 
in  1000),  is  a  small  town  in  the  Sierra  Madre  about  no  bl  fton 
the  coast  and  S.  of  the  Federal  capital.    It  is  a  beaiiky 

well-built  town  on  the  old  Acapulco  road,  is  lighted  by  eJectbriiy 
and  is  temporarily  the  western  terminus  of  the  Lnteroccaak 
railway  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Mexico  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  revolutionary  congress  of 
1813,  which  issued  a  declaration  of  independence.  Qulpa&riiifo 
was  badly  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  January  1002,  U--i 
again  on  the  16th  of  April  1907.  Other  important  towns  of  the 
state  are  Tixtla,  or  Tixtla  de  Guerrero,  formerly  the  capital 
(pop.  6316  in  1900),  3  m.  N.E.  of  Chilpancingo;  ChUapa  <S.f6  a 
1895),  the  most  populous  town  of  the  state,  partially  destroyed 
by  a  hurricane  in  18S9,  and  again  by  tbe  earthquake  ef  1907: 
Iguala  (6631  in  1895);  and  Acapulco.  Guerrero  was  orgasisrd 
as  a  state  in  1849,  its  territory  being  taken  from  the  states  of 
Mexico,  Michoacan  and  Puebla. 

GUERRILLA  (erroneously  written  "guerilla,"  bring  the 
diminutive  of  the  Span,  guerre,  war),  a  term  currently  usrl  u 
denote  war  carried  on  by  bands  in  any  irregular  and  unorxauxd 
manner.  At  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  the  posinoa  of 
irregular  combatants  was  one  of  tbc  subjects  dealt  with,  tad  the 
rules  there  adopted  were  reaffirmed  at  tbe  Conference  01  lye* 
They  provide  that  irregular  bands  in  order  to  enjoy  recogruusa 
as  belligerent  forces  shall  (a)  have  at  their  bead  a  persoo 
responsible  for  his  subordinates,  (b)  wear  some  fixed  disiinctive 
badge  recognizable  at  a  distance,  (<)  carry  arms  Openly,  and  id) 
conform  in  their  operations  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
The  rules,  however,  also  provide  that  in  case  of  invasion  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  who  on  the  approach  of  the  iavadirg 
enemy  spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  it,  shall  be  regarded 
as  belligerent  troops  if  they  carry  armsopenly  and  respect  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  although  they  may  not  have  had  line  to 
become  organized  in  accordance  with  the  above  provancs- 
Thcsc  rules  were  borrowed  almost  word  for  word  from  the  project 
drawn  up  at  the  Brussels  international  conference  of  16:*. 
which,  though  never  ratified,  was  practically  incorporated  is  tht 
army  regulations  issued  by  the  Russian  government  incenseix* 
with  the  war  of  1877-78.  (T.  B*.) 

GUERRINI.  OLINDO  (1845-  ).  Italian  poet,  was  boa 
at  Sant'  Alberto,  Ravenna,  and  after  studying  law  took  to  a 
life  of  letters,  becoming  eventually  Librarian  at  Bologna  Univer- 
sity. In  1877  he  published  Postvma,  a  volume  of  mercm, 
under  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Stechctti,  following  this  w  hh  FM**z 
(1878),  Canii  popolari  romagnoli  (18S0)  and  other  poeu*»l 
works,  and  becoming  known  as  the  leader  of  the  "  \rrist " 
school  among  Italian  lyrical  writers. 

GUESDE,  JULES  BASILS  (1845-  ),  French  socialist, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  November  rS^c.  He  had 
begun  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  French  Home  0&<x.  but  a 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  he  was  tiiitiaj  Let 
Droits  de  I'komtne  at  Montpellier,  and  had  to  taLc  refuge  «1 
Geneva  in  187 1  from  a  prosecution  instituted  en  acco-tt  af 
articles  which  had  aDDcarcd  in  his  Diner  in  defence  oi  'he 
Commune.  In  1876  be  returned  to  France  to  become  o=r  ol 
the  chief  French  apostles  of  Marxian  collectivism,  and  was 
Imprisoned  for  iix  months  in  1878  for  taking  part  in  tht  frst 
Parisian  International  Congress.    He  edited  at  different  u=** 
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La  Droils  de  I'homme,  Le  Cri  du  beuple,  Le  Sociatisle,  but  his 
best -known  organ  was  the  weekly  Egalilt.  He  had  been  in  close 
association  with  Paul  Laf  argue,  and  through  him  with  Karl  Marx, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  It  was  in  conjunction  with  Marx 
and  Lafargue  that  he  drew  up  the  programme  accepted  by  the 
national  congress  of  the  Labour  party  at  Havre  in  18S0,  which 
laid  stress  on  the  formation  of  an  international  labour  parly 
working  by  revolutionary  methods.  Next  year  at  the  Reims 
congress  the  orthodox  Marxian  programme  of  Guesde  was 
opposed  by  the  "  possibilists,"  who  rejected  the  intransigeant 
attitude  of  Guesde  for  the  opportunist  policy  of  Bcnoit  Malon. 
At  the  congress  of  St-Eticnnc  the  difference  developed  into 
separation,  those  who  refused  all  compromise  with  a  capitalist 
government  following  Guesde,  while  the  opportunists  formed 
several  groups.  Guesde  look  his  full  share  in  the  consequent 
discussion  between  the  Gucsdists,  the  Blanquists,  the  possibilists, 
tic.  In  1893  he  was  returned  to  ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
Lille  (7th  circonscription)  wit  ha  large  majority  over  the  Christian 
Socialist  and  Radical  candidates.  He  brought  forward  various 
proposals  in  social  legislation  forming  the  programme  of  the 
Labour  party,  without  reference  to  I  he  divisions  among  the 
Socialists,  and  on  the  aolh  of  November  1894  succeeded  in 
raising  a  two  days'  discussion  of  the  collect  ivisl  principle  in  the 
Chamber.  In  1901  he  was  not  re-elected,  but  resumed  his  scat 
in  1006.  In  1903  there  was  a  formal  reconciliation  at  the  Reims 
congress  or  the  sections  of  the  party,  which  then  took  the  name 
of  the  Socialist  party  of  France.  Guesde,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  oppose  the  opportunist  policy  of  Jaures,  whom  he  denounced 
for  supporting  one  bourgeois  party  against  another.  His  defence 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association  led  him,  incongruously 
enough,  to  support  the  religious  Congregations  against  Emilc 
Combes.  Besides  his  numerous  political  and  socialist  pamphlets 
he  published  in  1001  two  volumes  of  his  speeches  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  entitled  Qunlrc  aits  de  little  de  dasse  lSgj-tSgS. 

GUEST,  EDWIN  (1800-1880),  English  antiquary,  was  born  in 
1&00.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward's  school,  Birmingham, 
and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  eleventh 
wrangler,  subsequently  becoming  a  fellow  of  his  college.  Called 
to  the  bar  in  1828,  he  devoted  himself,  after  some  years  of  legal 
practice,  to  antiquarian  and  literary  research.  In  183S  he 
published  his  exhaustive  History  of  English  Rhythms.  He  also 
wrote  a  very  large  number  of  papers  on  Roman-British  history, 
which,  together  with  a  mass  of  fresh  material  for  a  history  of 
early  Britain,  were  published  posthumously  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr  Stubbs  under  the  title  Origincs  Ccllicjt  (iSSj).  In  1852 
Guest  was  elected  master  of  Caius  College,  becoming  LL.D.  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  1854-1855  he  was  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  University.  Guest  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He 
died  on  the  13rd  of  November  18S0. 

GUEST  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Ccr. 
Gust,  and  SwccL  fist;  cognate  with  Lat.  kostis,  originally  a 
stranger,  hence  enemy;  cf.  "  host  "  ),  one  who  receives  hos- 
pitality in  the  bouse  of  another,  his  "  host  ";  hence  applied  to 
a  parasite. 

GUETTARD,  JEAN  ETIENNE  (1715-1786),  French  naturalist 
and  mineralogist,  was  born  at  Etampcs.on  the  2  jndof  September 
1715.  In  boyhood  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  plants  from  his 
rundfather,  who  was  an  apothecary,  and  later  he  qualified  as  a 
•lector  in  medicine.  Pursuing  the  study  of  botany  in  various 
parts  of  France  and  other  countries,  he  began  to  lake  notice  of 
'he  relation  between  the  distribution  of  plants  and  the  soils  and 
lubiods.  In  this  way  his  attention  came  to  be  directed  to 
minerals  and  rocks.  In  1746  he  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  a  memoir  on  the  distribution  of  minerals  and 
r<xks.  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  map  on  which  he  had 
recorded  his  observations.  He  thus,  as  remarked  by  W.  D. 
Conybeare,  "  first  carried  into  execution  the  idea,  proposed  by 
(Martin]  Lister  years  before,  of  geological  maps."  In  the  course 
of  his  journeys  he  made  a  large  collection  of  fossils  and  figured 
many  of  them,  but  be  had  no  clear  ideas  about  the  sequence 
of  strata    He  made  observations  also  on  the  degradation  of 


mountains  by  rain,  rivers  and  sea;  and  he  was  the  6rst  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  former  volcanoes  in  the  district  of 
Auvergne.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  January  1786. 

Hit  publications  include-  Observations  sur  Us  planus  (a  vols., 
1747);  Htstmre  de  la  ditouverle  faite  en  Frame  at  matt'eres  sem- 
NaMes  d  celles  dont  la  porcelame  de  la  Chine  est  composee  (1765); 
Mtmoirct  tur  dtfftrenles  parties  des  sciences  et  arts  (5  vols.,  1768- 
1783).  ifemoire  sur  la  mmtralorte  du  Oauphtnt  (j  vols.,  1779). 
Sec  The  Founders  0}  Ceohty.  by  Sir  A.  Gcikic  (1897). 

GUEUX,  LES,  or  "  The  Becgars,"  a  name  assumed  by  the 
confederacy  of  nobles  and  other  malcontents,  who  in  1566 
opposed  Spanish  tyranny  in  the  Netherlands.  The  leaders  of 
the  nobles,  who  signed  a  solemn  league  known  as  "  the  Com- 
promise," by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  assist  in  defending 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  civil  and 
religious  despotism  of  Philip  II.,  were  Louis,  count  of  Nassau, 
and  Henry,  count  of  Brcdcrodc.  On  the  5th  of  April  1566 
permission  was  obtained  for  the  confederates  to  present  a  petition 
of  grievances,  called  "  the  Request,"  to  the  regent,  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Parma.  About  a$o  nobles  marched  to  the  palace 
accompanied  by  Louis  of  Nassau  and  Brcdcrodc.  The  regent 
was  at  first  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  body,  but 
one  of  her  councillors.  Berlaymont  by  name,  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  "  What,  madam,  is  your  highness  afraid  of  these 
beggars  {ces  gueux)?"  The  appellation  was  not  forgotten.  At 
a  great  feast  held  by  some  300  confederates  at  the  H6tcl  Culcm- 
burg  three  days  later,  Brcdcrodc  in  a  speech  declared  that  if  need 
be  they  were  all  ready  to  become  "  beggars  "  in  their  country's 
cause.  The  words  caught  on,  and  the  hall  resounded  with  loud 
cries  of  "  Vivcnt  les  gueuxl"  The  name  became  henceforward  a 
party  appellation.  The  patriot  party  adopted  the  emblems  of 
beggarhood,  the  wallet  and  the  bowl,  as  trinkets  to  be  worn  on 
their  hats  or  their  girdles,  and  a  medal  was  struck  having  on  one 
side  the  head  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  other  two  clasped  hands  with 
the  motto  "  Ftdtle  au  toy,  jusqucs  d  porter  la  besace."  The 
original  league  of  "  Beggars  "  was  short-lived,  crushed  by  the 
iron  hand  of  Alva,  but  its  principles  survived  and  were  to  be 
ultimately  triumphant. 

In  the  year  1560  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  now  openly 
placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  party  of  revolt,  granted  letters 
of  marque  to  a  number  of  vessels  manned  by  crews  of  desperadoes 
drawn  from  all  nationalities.  These  fierce  corsairs  under  the 
command  of  a  succession  of  daring  and  reckless  leaders — the 
best-known  of  whom  is  William  de  la  Marck,  lord  of  Lumey — 
were  called  "  Cueui  de  met,"  or  "  Sea  Beggars."  At  first  they 
were  content  with  plundering  both  by  sea  and  land  and  carrying 
their  booty  to  the  English  ports  where  they  were  able  to  refit 
and  replenish  their  stores.  This  went  on  till  IS72,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  suddenly  refused  to  admit  them  to  her  harbours. 
Having  no  longer  any  refuge,  the  Sea  Beggars  in  desperation 
made  an  attack  upon  Brill,  which  they  seized  by  surprise  in  the 
absence  of  the  Spanish  garrison  on  the  1st  of  April  157:.  En- 
couraged by  their  unhoped-for  success,  they  now  sailed  to 
Flushing,  which  was  also  taken  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  capture 
of  these  two  towns  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  of  the 
northern  Netherlands,  and  is  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of 
the  War  of  Dutch  Independence. 

GUEVARA,  ANTONIO  DE  (c.  1400-1544),  Spanish  chronicler 
and  moralist,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Alava,  and  passed 
some  of  his  earlier  years  at  the  court  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile. 
In  1578  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Charles  V.  during  his  journeys  to  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  After  having  held  successively  the  offices 
of  court  preacher,  court  historiographer,  bishop  of  Guadix  and 
bishop  of  Mondoficdo,  he  died  in  1544.  His  earliest  work, 
entitled  Relcj  de  principes,  published  at  Valladolid  in  1510,  and, 
according  to  its  author,  the  fruit  of  eleven  years'  labour,  is  a 
didactic  novel,  designed,  after  the  manner  of  Xcnophon's  Cyro- 
paedia,  to  delineate,  in  a  somewhat  ideal  way  for  the  benefit 
of  modern  sovereigns,  the  life  and  character  of  an  ancient  prince, 
Marcus  Aurelius.  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  was 
often  reprinted  in  Spanish;  and  before  the  close  of  the  century 
had  also  been  translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  French  and  English, 
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an  English  translation  being  by  J.  Bourchier  (London,  1546) 
and  another  being  by  T.  North.  It  is  difficult  now  to  account  for 
its  extraordinary  popularity,  its  thought  being  neither  just  nor 
profound,  while  its  style  is  stiff  and  affected.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
literary  controversy,  however,  of  great  bitterness  and  violence, 
the  author  having  ventured  without  warrant  to  claim  for  it  an 
historical  character,  appealing  to  an  imaginary  "  manuscript 
in  Florence."  Other  works  of  Guevara  arc  the  Decada  de 
los  Ctsarcs  (Valladolid,  1539),  or  "Lives  of  the  Ten  Roman 
Emperors,"  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Plutarch  and  Suetonius; 
and  the  Epistohs  Jamiliarcs  (Valladolid,  IS39-I545).  sometimes 
called  "  The  Golden  Letters,"  often  printed  in  Spain,  and 
translated  into  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  They  are 
in  reality  a  collection  of  stiff  and  formal  essays  which  have  long 
ago  fallen  into  merited  oblivion.  Guevara,  whose  influence  upon 
the  Spanish  prose  of  the  16th  century  was  considerable,  also 
wrote  Libro  dc  los  invcnlorcs  del  arte  de  marecr  (Valladolid,  1539, 
and  Madrid,  1895). 

GUEVARA,  LUIS  VELEZ  DE  (1570-1644),  Spanish  dramatist 
and  novelist,  was  born  at  Ecija  on  the  1st  of  August  1570. 
After  graduating  as  a  sizar  at  the  university  of  Osuna  in  1596, 
he  joined  the  household  of  Rodrigo  de  Castro,  cardinal-arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  and  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Philip  II.  in 
a  poem  signed  "  VcJcz  dc  Santander,"  a  name  which  be  con- 
tinued to  use  till  some  years  later.  He  appears  to  have  served 
as  a  soldier  in  Italy  and  Algiers,  returning  to  Spain  in  1602  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  count  de  Saldafia,  and  dedicated 
himself  to  writing  for  the  stage.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the 
10th  of  November  1644.  He  was  the  author  of  over  four  hundred 
play's,  of  which  the  best  are  Reinar  despues  dt  morir.  Mas  peso  el 
rty  que.  la  sangre.  La  Luna  de  la  Sierra  and  El  Diablo  estd  en 
Canlillana;  but  he  is  most  widely  known  as  the  author  of  El 
Diahlu  cojuelo  (1641),  a  fantastic  novel  which  suggested  to  Le 
Sage  the  idea  of  his  Diable  boiteux. 

GUGLIELHI,  PIETRO  (1727-1804),  Italian  composer,  was 
born  at  Massa  Carrara  in  May  1727,  and  died  in  Rome  on  the 
igth  of  November  1 804.  He  received  his  first  musical  education 
from  his  father,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Durante  at  the 
Conscrvatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Lorclo  at  Naples.  His  first 
operatic  work,  produced  at  Turin  in  1755,  established  his 
reputation,  and  soon  his  fame  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  country,  so  that  in  1762  he  was  called  to  Dresden  to  con- 
duct the  opera  there.  He  remained  for  some  years  in  Germany, 
where  his  works  met  with  much  success,  but  the  greatest  triumphs 
were  reserved  for  him  in  England.  He  went  to  London,  ac- 
cording to  Burney,  in  1768,  but  according  to  Florimo  in  1772, 
returning  to  Naples  in  1777.  He  still  continued  to  produce 
operas  at  an  astounding  rate,  but  was  unable  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  younger  masters  of  the  day.  In  1793  he 
became  maestro  di  cappeUa  at  St  Peter's,  Rome.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  composer  of  Italian  comic  opera,  and  there  is  in  most 
of  his  scores  a  vein  of  humour  and  natural  gaiety  not  surpassed 
by  Cimarosa  himself.  In  serious  opera  he  was  less  successful. 
But  here  also  he  shows  at  least  the  qualities  of  a  competent 
musician.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  his  works,  his 
unequal  workmanship  and  the  frequent  instances  of  mechanical 
and  slip-shod  writing  in  his  music  need  not  surprise  us.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  operas:  /  Due 
Gemelli,  La  Sena  inamorata.  La  Pastorella  nobile,  La  Bella  Pec- 
ca trice,  Rinaldo,  Arlaserse,  Didone  and  Enea  e  Lavinia.  He  also 
wrote  oratorios  and  miscellaneous  pieces  of  orchestral  and 
chamber  music.  Of  his  eight  sons  two  at  least  acquired  fame  as 
musicians — Pietro  Carlo  (1 763-1827),  a  successful  imitator  of 
his  father's  operatic  style,  and  Giacomo,  an  excellent  singer. 

GUIANA  (Guyana,  Guayana'),  the  general  name  given  in  its 

1  The  origin  of  the  name  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  But  the  late  Col.  G.  E.  Church  supplies  the 
following  note,  which  has  the  weight  of  his  great  authority:  "  I 
cannot  confirm  the  suggestion  of  Schombtirsk  that  Guayana  1  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  small  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco1, 
supposed  to  be  the  Waini  or  Guainia.  In  South  America,  cart  of 
the  Andes,  it  was  the  common  custom,  of  .nv^trib^o«up>^ 


widest  acceptation  to  the  part  of  South  America  lying  to  the 
north-east  from  8"  40'  N  to  <°  30'  S.  and  from  so*  W.  to  65*  js' 
W  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cabo  do  Norte  to  the  < 
of  the  Rio  Xic  and  Rio  Negro,  is  about  1250  m.,  its  1 
breadth,  from  Banma  Point  in  the  mouth  of  the  Oraoeo  u 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Amazon.  Soo  m.  Intra 
is  roughly  600,000  sq.  m.  Comprised  tn  this  vast  territory  art 
Venezuelan  (formerly  Spanish)  Guiana,  lying  on  both  sides  d 
the  Orinoco  and  extending  S.  and  S  W.  to  the  Rjo  Negro  wi 
Brazilian  settlements;  British  Guiana,  extending  from  Venn 
uela  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Corentyn  river,  Dutch  Gauss 

designated  any  section  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  people  bvkf  «■  a* 
banks.  Many  streams,  therefore.  rud  morr  than  a  Ai^ra  ram. 
It  is  probable  that  no  important  river  had  one  name  ak-se  ttroors- 
out  its  course,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  radical  mm. 
trams,  vayni,  i*  found  as  a  prefix,  and  very  frequently  as  a  tertatca- 
tion,  to  the  names  of  numerous  rivers,  not  onlv  throughout  Guayas* 
but  all  over  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  valleys.  Toe  instance.  Payssart 
Indians  called  the  portion  of  the  Purus  nvrr  which  they  m  uiswdrti 
Waini.  It  simply  means  water,  or  a  fountain  of  water,  or  a  riwr 
The  alternative  suggestion  that  Guayana  is  as  Indian  word  «p*>- 
ing  '  wild  coast,'  I  also  think  untenable.  This  term,  applied  u»  0* 
north-east  frontage  of  South  America  between  the  Orinoco  and  tie 
Amazon,  is  found  on  the  old  Dutch  map  of  H  art  sine  k.  mho  cab  s 
'  Guiana  Caribania  of  dc  Wilde  Ku-t.'  a  name  which  most  fease 
well  described  it  when,  in  1580,  come  Zea  landers,  of  the  Nrtbrrlaads. 
sent  a  ship  to  cruise  along  it,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arams  » 
that  of  the  Orinoco,  and  formed  the  first  settlement  near  the  rive? 
Pomcroon.  The  map  of  Firnao  Vaz  Dourado,  15*4.  eaEs  tae 
northern  part  of  South  America,  including  the  present  fcVnraa 
Guiana,  '  East  Peru.'  An  anonymous  Spanish  map,  ahewt  tws. 
gives  Guayana  as  lying  on  the  cast  tide  of  the  Orinoco  jttr  abate 
its  mouth.  About  1660.  Sebastien  de  Rucsta.  cosmograpfcer  <x*  the 
Cata  de  Contraetaeion  de  Seville,  shows  Guayana  cover j-f  tit 
British,  French  and  Dutch  Guayana*.  According  to  the  csta  of 
Nicolas  de  Fer,  1719.  a  tribe  of  Guayaxis  1  Guyana*)  ocruecd  tie 
south  side  of  the  Amazon  river,  front  of  the  island  of  T«p«a**b*«. 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira.  Aristides  Rojiv  aa 
Venezuelan  scholar,  says  that  the  Mariches  Indians,  near  ( 
inhabited  a  site  called  Guayana  long  before  the  discovery  of ! 
America  by  the  Spaniard*.  Coudreau  in  his  Ckex  aar 
mentions  that  the  Roucouyennes  of  Guayana  take  their  Maw  hvr 
a  large  tree  in  their  forests,  1  which  appears  to  be  the  ongia  of  the 
name  Guayane.'  According  to  Michetana  y  Rojas.  ia  then-  resort 
to  the  Venezuelan  government  on  their  voyages  in  the  bans  of  tbt 
Orinoco,  '  Guyana  derives  its  name  from  the  Indians  »*»  is* 
between  the  Caroniriverandthe  Sierra  de  I  maiaca.  called  Gcaya***.' 
My  own  studies  of  aboriginal  South  America  lead  roe  to  sepl 
statement  of  Michetana  y  Rojas.  but  with  the  following  • 
of  it :  The  Portuguese,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 

1  district  e 


of  river  to  call  it  simply  '  the  river '; 


that  the  coast  and  mountain  district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Cape  Sao  Thome  and  Angra  dos  Reis,  belonged  to  the  lot 
Tamoyos.    South  of  these,  for  a  distance  of  about  too  av  d  H 
ocean  slope  of  the  coast  range,  were  the  Guavcnd  tribe*.  caCed  rr> 
the  early  writers  Guiands,  Goyand,  Guayand,  Goemd  and.  plan! 
Goayndsis,  Goayandset  and  Gnayandses.    They  were  cotooxlS 
feud  with  the  Tamoyos  and  with  their  neighbours  on  the  stwti.  the 
Carijos,  as  well  a*  with  the  vast  Tapuya  horde*  0/  the  Sertio  of  aw 
interior.    Long  before  the  discovery,  they  haJ 
abandon  their  beautiful  lands,  but  had  recupera 
returned  and  reconquered  their  ancient  habitat, 
ever,  many  of  them  had  migrated  northward,  some  bad  uttiei^ 
the  Sertio  back  of  Bahia  and  Pemambuco,  others  oa  the  mmW 
Amazon  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  but  a  large  cumber 
crossed  the  lower  Amazon  and  occupied  an  extensive  area  at  eoe— ' 
to  the  north  of  it,  about  thetizcof  Belgium, along  the  Tutr.Lci;r- 
range  of  highland*,  and  the  upper  Paron  and  Marooi  rivers,  a*  we 
as  a  large  district  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  above-Baaed  raryr. 
In  their  new  home  they  became  known  as  Rcmetmyennej.  heca*« 
like  the  1/undunuus  of  the  middle  Amazon,  they  robbed  a*: 
painted  themselves  with  roucon  or  umcn  (Bixa  OreOaaa);  tat 
other  surrounding  tribe*  called  them  Ouayana*,  that  is  ouayiisJ— 
the  Gua.  to  common  to  the  Guarani-Tupi  tongue,  fcas-tar.  hacsor 
corrupted  into  Oua.    Porto  Seguro  says  of  the  to-called  Tap**- 
other  time*  they  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Gueyd  or  0**>w 
which  probably  means  "  brothers,"  from  which  come*  Gaajaat 
Guayanates.  .  . .  The  latter  occupied  the  country  just  " 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  . .  .  The  masters  of  the  Capitania  oz  St 
called  themselves  Guianas.'    Guinila,  referring  to 
South  America  (1745).  speaks  of  five  missions  _ 
civilize  the  '  Nation  Guayana.'    In  view  of  the  above,  it  o*7  ■* 
thojjjht  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  vast  territory  now  k»^« 
as  Guayand  (British,  Dutch,  French,  Brazilian  and  \e*erar*»» 
derives  it*  name  from  its  aborigines  who  were  found  there  *J  » 
of  the  discovery,  and  whose  original  horse  was  the  rega"  • 
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tr  Surinam),  from  the  Corcntyn  to  the  Maroni  river;  French 
•  uiaaa  (or  Cayenne),  from  the  Maroni  to  the  Oyapock  river; 1 
■■■  Lzili  in  (formerly  Portuguese)  Cuiana,  extending  from  the 
Ml  them  boundaries  of  French,  Dutch,  British  and  part  of 
* Guiana,  to  the  Amazon  and  the  Negro.  Of  these 
1  visions  the  first  and  last  are  now  included  in  Venezuela  and 
Inat  respectively;  British,  Dutch  and  French  Cuiana  at* 
escribed  in  order  below,  and  are  alone  considered  here. 

In  their  physical  geography  the  three  Guianas  present  certain 
inuipa  characteristics.  In  each  the  principal  features  are  the 
vers  and  their  branch  streams.  Id  each  colony  tbe  northern 
i*i  ion  consists  of  a  fluviomarine  deposit  extending  inland  and 
tadunBy  rising  to  a  height  of  10  to  is  ft.  above  the  sea.  This 
: In vUi  plain  varies  in  width  from  50  m.  to  18  m.  and  is  traversed 
y  ridges  of  sand  and  shells,  roughly  parallel  to  what  is  now 
ic  coast,  indicating  the  trend  of  former  shore  lines.  By  tbe 
raining  and  diking  of  these  lands  the  plantations  have  been 
rmed  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers.  These  low  lands  are 
tt ached  to  a  somewhat  higher  plateau,  which  towards  the 
>ast  is  traversed  by  numerous  huge  sand-dunes  and  inland  by 
inges  of  bills  rising  in  places  to  as  much  as  aooo  ft.  Tbe 
rater  part  of  this  belt  of  country,  in  which  tbe  auriferous 
istrictt  principally  occur,  it  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
••-•irie  and  high  forest,  but  savannahs,  growing  only  a  long 

-v  grass  and  poor  shrubs,  intrude  here  ami  there,  biing  in  the 

E.  much  nearer  to  the  coast  than  in  tbe  N.W.  The  hinterlands 
insist  of  undulating  open  savannahs  rising  into  hills  and 
fountains,  some  grass-covered,  some  in  dense  forest. 
Ctatagy  '.—Cuiana  t*  formed  almost  entirely  of  gneiss  and  crystal- 


*  This  ts  the  boundary  generally  accepted;  but  it  is  in  dispute. 
•See  C  B.  Brown  andj.  C.  Sawkins.  Rtpertt  on  the  Physical, 
omMr  amd  Etanamu  Gnfagy  of  Bnlitk  Gimm  (London,  1875) ; 
-  Velaio,  "  Eaquuac  gcologi<|uc  dc  la  Cuyanc  franchise  et  de* 


line  schists  penetrated  by  numerous  dikes  of  dionte,  diabase,  Ac. 
The  gold  of  the  placer  deposits  appears  to  be  derived,  not  from 
quarts  reefs,  but  from  the  schists  and  intrusive  rocks,  the  selvage* 
of  the  diabase  dikes  sometimes  containing  as  much  as  $  oz.  of 
gold  to  the  ton.  la  British  Cuiana  a  series  of  conglomerates,  red 
and  white  sandstone  and  red  shale,  rests  upon  toe  gneiss  and 
forms  the  remarkable  table- topped  mountains  Kofaima,  Kukcnaam, 
&c  The  beds  arc  horizontal,  and  according  to  Brown  and  Sawkins, 
three  layers  of  greenstone,  partly  intrusive  and  partly  contem- 
poraneous, arc  intcrstratified  with  the  sedimentary  deposits.  The 
age  of  these  beds  is  uncertain,  nut  they  evidently  correspond  with 
the  similar  series  which  occurs  in  Brazil,  partly  Palaeozoic  and 
partly  Cretaceous.  In  Dutch  Guiana  there  are  a  few  small  patches 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  tower  parts  of  the  river  valleys,  are  deposits  which  are 
mainly  Quaternary  but  may  also  include  beds  of  Tertiary  age. 

History,— The  coast  of  Guiana  was  sighted  by  Columbus  in 
1408  when  he  discovered  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  peninsula 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  by  Alonzo  de  OJeda  and 
Amerigo  Vespucd;  and  in  1500  Vincente  Yaficz  Pinzon  ventured 
south  of  the  equator,  and  sailing  north-west  along  tbe  coast 
discovered  the  Amazon;  he  is  believed  to  have  also  entered 
some  of  tbe  other  rivers  of  Guiana,  one  of  which,  now  called 
Oyapock,  is  marked  nn  early  maps  as  Rio  Pinzon.  Little, 
however,  was  known  of  Guiana  until  tbe  fame  of  the  fabled 
golden  city  Manoa  or  El  Dorado  tempted  adventurers  to  explore 
it*  rivers  and  forests.  From  letters  of  these  explorers  found  in 

bassins  du  Parou  et  du  Yari  (affluents  de  1'Amazonc)  d'apres  les 
explorations  du  Dr  Crevsux."  Bull.  Sat.  Gtorr.  wet.  7,  vol  vi. 
(Paris.  18*5),  pp.  451-49*  (with  geological  map);  E.  Martin,  Ceo- 
lotiitht  Studitn  ibtr  Nudtrldnditek-  Wiit-lndttn,  am/  Grand  ttttmrr 
UnltrswcMmnttMisam  (Leiden.  1M8):  W.  Bergt.  Zur  Geologie 
des  Copnename*  und  Nkkerie tales  in  Surinam  ( Holla ndisch ■ 
Guyana), '  Samml.  4,  Cent.  Rekksmus.  (Leiden),  ser.  9,  Bd.  K. 
Heft  2.  pp.  93.16*  (with  3  maps);  and  for  British  Cuiana.  the 
official  reports  on  the  geology  of  various  districts,  by  J  .  B.  Harrison, 
C.  W.  Anderson.  II.  I.  Perkins,  published  at  Georgetown. 
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captured  ships,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  induced  to  ascend  the 
Orinoco  in  search  of  El  Dorado  in  iS05.  to  send  Lawrence 
Kcymis  on  the  same  quest  in  the  following  year,  and.  in  1617 
to  try  once  again,  with  the  same  intrepid  lieutenant,  an  ex- 
pedition fraught  with  disaster  for  both  of  them.  As  early  as 
i;So  the  Dutch  had  established  a  systematic  trade  with  the 
Spanish  main,  but  so  far  as  is  known  their  first  voyage  to  Guiana 
was  in  1598.  By  1613  they  had  three  or  four  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Dcmcrara  and  Esscquibo,  and  in  about  1616  some 
Zcclandcrs  settled  on  a  small  island,  called  by  them  Kyk  obcr  j/ 
("  see  over  all "),  in  the  confluence  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni 
rivers.  While  the  Dutch  traders  were  struggling  for  a  fooling 
in  Esscquibo  and  Dcmcrara,  English  and  French  traders  were 
endeavouring  to  form  settlements  on  the  Oyapock  river,  in 
Cayenne  and  in  Surinam,  and  by  1652  the  English  had  large 
interests  in  the  latter  and  the  French  in  Cayenne.  In  1663 
Charles  II.  issued  letters  patent  to  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham 
and  Lawrence  Hyde,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  grant- 
ing them  the  district  between  the  Coj>cnam  and  Maroni  rivers, 
a  province  described  as  extending  from  E.  to  W  some  1:0  m. 
This  colony  was,  however,  formally  ceded  to  the  Netherlands 
in  1667  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  Great  Britain  taking  possession 
of  New  York.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
formed  in  1621,  had  talten  possession  of  Esscquibo,  over  which 
colony  it  exercised  sovereign  rights  until  1791.  In  1624  a  Dutch 
settlement  was  effected  in  the  Bcrbicc  river,  and  from  this  grew 
Bcrbice,  for  a  long  time  a  separate  and  independent  colony. 
In  1657  the  Zcclandcrs  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
Pomeroon,  Monica  and  Dcmcrara  rivers,  and  by  1674  the  Dutch 
were  colonizing  all  the  territory  now  known  as  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana.  The  New  Dutch  West  Indian  Company,  founded 
in  th;*'  year  to  replace  the  older  company  which  had  failed, 
received  Guiana  by  charter  from  the  states-general  in  1682. 
In  the  following  year  the  company  sold  one-third  of  their  territory 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  another  third  to  Cornells  van 
Acrssens,  lord  of  Sommelsdijk.  The  new  owners  and  the 
company  incorporated  themselves  as  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Surinam,  and  SommeLdijk  agreed  to  fill  the  post  of  governor  of 
the  colony  at  his  own  expense.  The  lucrative  trade  in  slaves 
was  retained  by  the  West  Indian  Company,  but  the  society 
could  import  them  on  its  own  account  by  paying  a  fine  to  the 
company.  Sommelsdijk's  rule  was  wise  and  energetic.  He 
repressed  and  pacified  the  Indian  tribes,  erected  forts  and 
disciplined  the  soldiery,  constructed  the  canal  which  bears  his 
name,  established  a  high  court  of  justice  and  introduced  the 
valuable  cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut.  But  on  the  17th  of  June 
1688  he  was  massacred  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  The  "  third  " 
which  SommcUdijk  possessed  was  offered  by  his  widow  to  William 
III.  of  England,  but  it  was  ultimately  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  for  700,000  fl.  The  settlements  in  Esscquibo  pro- 
gressed somewhat  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  immigration  was 
attracted  in  1740  by  offers  to  newcomers  of  free  land  and  im- 
munity for  a  decade  from  taxation  that  anything  like  a  colony 
could  be  said  to  exist  there.  In  1732  Bcrbicc  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  the  states  general  of  Holland  and  was  granted 
a  constitution,  and  in  1773  Dcmcrara,  till  then  a  dependency  of 
Esscquibo,  was  constituted  as  a  separate  colony.  In  17S1  the 
three  colonies.  Dcmcrara,  Esscquibo  and  Berbirc,  were  captured 
by  British  privateers,  and  were  placed  by  Rodney  under  the 
governor  of  Barbados,  but  in  1782  they  were  taken  by  France, 
then  an  ally  of  the  Netherlands,  and  retained  until  the  peace 
of  1  783,  when  they  were  restored  to  Holland.  In  1 7S4  Esscquibo 
and  Dcmcrara  wi  re  placed  under  one  governor,  and  Georgetown 
— then  called  Subrock — was  fixed  on  as  the  scat  of  government. 
The  next  decade  saw  a  scries  of  struggles  between  the  colonics 
and  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  whic  h  ended  in  the  company 
being  wound  up  and  in  the  three  colonies  being  governed  directly 
by  the  states-general.  In  1706  the  British  again  took  possession, 
and  retained  the  three  colonies  until  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  when  they  were  once  again  restored  to  Holland,  only  to 
be  recaptured  by  Great  Britain  in  1S03,  in  which  year  the 
history  proper  of  British  Guiana  began. 


I.  British  Guiana,  the  only  British  possession  in  S.  Amend, 
was  formally  ceded  in  1814-1815.  The  three  colonics  were  in 
1 83 1  consolidated  into  one  colony  divided  into  three 
counties,  Bcrbice  extending  from  the  Corentyn  river  SSal 
to  the  Abary  creek,  Dcmcrara  from  the  Abary  to  the 
Bocrasiric  creek,  Esscquibo  from  the  Bocrasirie  to  the  Venet- 
uclan  frontier.  This  boundary-line  between  British  Guiana 
and  Venezuela  was  for  many  years  the  subject  of  dispute.  The 
Dutch,  while  British  Guiana  was  in  their  possession,  claimed  tlx 
whole  watershed  of  the  Esscquibo  river,  while  the  Venezuelans 
asserted  that  the  Spanish  province  of  Guayana  had  extended 
up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Esscquibo.  In  1840  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  had  suggested  a  demarcation,  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  Schomburgk  line  ";  and  subsequently,  though  no 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  certain  modifications  were  made  in 
this  British  claim.  In  1S86  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
declared  that  it  would  thenceforward  exercise  jurisdiction  up  to 
and  within  a  boundary  known  as  "  the  modified  Schomburgk 
line."  Outposts  were  located  at  points  on  this  line,  and  for  some 
years  Guianesc  police  and  Venezuelan  soldiers  faced  one  another 
across  the  Amacura  creek  in  the  Orinoco  mouth  and  at  Yuruaa 
up  the  Cuyuni  river.  In  1897  the  dispute  formed  the  subject 
cf  a  message  to  congress  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  intervention  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  international  commission,  whose  award  was  issued 
at  Paris  in  1809  (sec  Venezuela).  By  this  decision  neither 
party  gained  its  extreme  claim,  the  line  laid  down  differing 
but  little  from  the  original  Schomburgk  line.  The  demarcation 
was  at  once  undertaken  by  a  joint  commission  appointed  by 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  and  was  completed  in  1004. 
It  was  not  found  practicable,  owing  to  the  impassable  nature 
of  the  country,  to  lay  down  on  earth  that  part  of  the  boundary 
fixed  by  the  Paris  award  lictwrcn  the  bead  of  the  Wcnamu  CTcek 
and  the  summit  of  Mt  Roraima.and  the  boundary  commissioners 
suggested  a  deviation  to  follow  the  watersheds  of  the  Caroni, 
Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni  rivers,  a  suggestion  accepted  by  the  two 
governments.  In  iooj  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between 
British  Guiana  and  Brazil  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
king  of  Italy,  and  by  his  reward,  issued  in  June  1004,  the  sub- 
stantial area  in  dispute  was  conceded  to  British  Guiana.  The 
work  of  demarcation  has  since  been  carried  out. 

Towns,  (re. — The  capital  of  British  Guiana  is  Georgetown,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dcmerara  river,  on  its  right  bank,  with  a 
population  of  about  50,000.  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bcrbice  river,  has  a  population  of  about  750a 
Each  possesses  a  mayor  and  town  council,  with  statutory  poncn 
to  impose  rates.  There  are  nineteen  incorporated  villages,  and 
ten  other  locally  governed  areas  known  as  country  districts,  the 
affairs  of  which  are  controlled  by  local  authorities,  known  as 
village  councils  and  country  authorities  respectively. 

Population. — The  census  of  1801  gave  the  population  of 
Bntish  Guiana  as  278.328.  There  was  no  census  taken  in  1001. 
By  official  estimates  the  population  at  the  end  of  1004  was 
301,023.  Of  these  some  120,000  were  negToes  and  124.000 
East  Indians,  4300  were  Europeans,  other  than  Portuguese, 
estimated  at  about  11.600,  and  some  30.000  of  mixed  race. 
The  aborigines— Arawaks,  Caribs,  Wapisianas,  Warraws,  &c— 
who  numbered  about  10.000  in  1891.  arc  now  estimated  at 
about  6500.  In  1004  the  birth-rate  for  the  whole  colony  was 
30  3  per  1000  and  the  death-rate  2S  8. 

Physical  Ccozraphy.—Tht  surface  features  of  British  Cuuaa 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  regions-  first,  the  alluvial  lta- 
l«i.ird.  flat  and  below  the  level  of  high-water;  wcondly.  the  forest 
Im  It,  swampy  alone  the  rivers  but  rising  into  undulating  Land«  and 
lulls  between  them,  thirdly,  the  savannahs  in  and  inland  d  the 
forest  belt,  elevated  table-lands,  grass-covered  and  practicalhr 
treeless,  and  fourthly,  the  mountain  ranges.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  colony,  from  the  sourceof  its  two  largest  rivers,  the  Corratyn 
and  Essequiho,  is  a  rough  inclined  plain,  starting  at  some  900  ft 
above  sea-level  at  the  source  of  the  Takutu  in  the  wc«,  but  only 
v.me  400  at  that  of  the  Corentyn  in  the  west,  and  sloping  4tm 
gradually  to  the  low  alluvial  flats  about  3  ft.  below  high  water 
line.  The  eastern  part  is  generally  forested;  the  western  is  at 
almost  level  savannah,  with  woodlands  along  the  rivers.  The 
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northern  portion  of  British  Guiana,  the  alluvial  flats  alluded  to 

already,  consists  of  a  Auviomarinc  deposit  extending  inland  from 
2$  m.  to  30  m.,  gradually  rising  to  about  13  ft.  above  high-water 
mark  and  ending  against  beds  of  sandy  clay,  the  residua  of  igneous 
rocks  decomposed  in  situ,  which  form  an  extensive  undulating 
region  rising  to  150  ft.  above  the  sea  and  stretching  back  to  the 
forest -covered  hills.  Roughly  parallel  to  the  existing  coast-line  are 
narrow  reefs  of  sand  and  sea -shells,  which  are  dupes  indicating  the 
trend  of  former  limits  of  the  sea,  and  still  farther  back  are  the 
higher  "  sand  hills,"  hilts  of  granite  or  diabase  with  a  thick  stratum 
of  coarse  white  sand  superimposed.  From  the  coast-line  seawards 
the  ocean  deepens  very  gradually,  and  at  low  tide  extensive  flats 
of  sand  and  of  mixed  clay  and  sand  (called  locally  "  caddy  ")  arc 
left  bare,  these  flats  being  at  times  covered  with  a  deposit  of  thin 
drift  mud. 

Two  great  parallel  mountain  systems  cross  the  colony  from  W. 
to  E.,  the  greater  being  that  of  the  Pacaraima  and  Mcrum6  Mts., 
and  the  lesser  including  the  Kanuku  Mts.  (2000  ft.),  while  the 
Aearai  Mts.,  a  densely- wooded  range  rising  to  3500  ft.,  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  British  Guiana  and  the  watershed  between 
the  Esscquibo  and  the  Amazon.  These  mountains  rise  generally 
in  a  succession  of  terraces  and  broad  plateaus,  with  steep  or  even 
sheer  sandstone  escarpments.  They  are  mostly  Hat-topped,  and 
their  average  height  is  about  3560  ft.  The  Pacaraima  Mts.,  how- 
ever, teach  8635  It.  at  Roraima,  and  the  latter  remarkable  mountain 
rises  as  a  perpendicular  wall  of  red  rock  1500  ft.  in  height  springing 
out  of  the  forest -clad  slopes  below  the  summit,  and  was  considered 
inaccessible  until  in  December  1884  Messrs  im  Thurn  and  Perkins 
found  a  ledge  by  which  the  top  could  Be  reached.  The  summit  is 
a  table-lanu  some  13  *q.  m.  in  area.  Mt.  Kukcnaam  is  of  similar 
structure  and  also  rises  above  8500  ft.  Other  conspicuous  summits 
(about  7000  ft.)  are  Iwalkarima,  F.luwarima,  llutipu  and  Waiaka- 
piapu.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Pacaraima  range  comprises 
rugged  hills  and  rock-strewn  valleys,  but  to  the  N.,  where  the  sand- 
stone assumes  the  table-shaped  form,  there  arc  dense  forests,  and 
the  scenery  is  of  extraordinary  grandeur.  Waterfalls  frequently 
descend  the  cliffs  from  a  great  height  (nearly  3000  ft.  sheer  at 
Roraima  and  Kukenaam).  The  sandstone  formation  can  be  traced 
from  the  northern  Pacaraima  range  on  the  N.W.  to  the  Corentyn 
in  the  S.E.  It  is  traversed  in  places  by  dike*  and  sills  of  diabase  or 
doleritc,  while  bosses  of  more  or  less  altered  gabbro  rise  through  it. 
The  surface  of  a  Urge  part  of  the  colony  is  composed  of  gneiss,  and 
of  gnetssoae  granite,  which  is  seen  in  large  water-worn  bosses  in  the 
river  beds.  Intrusive  granite  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence; 
where  found,  it  gives  rise  to  long  low  rolls  of  hilly  country  and  to 
cataracts  in  the  rivers.  Extensive  areas  of  the  country  consist  of 
quartz-porphyry''  porphyritcs  and  fclstonc,  and  of  more  or  less 
schistose  rocks  derived  from  them.  These  rocks  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  gneisM>sc  granites  and  gneiss,  and  there  arc  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  latter  are  the  deep-seated  portions  of  them 
and  arc  only  visible  where  they  have  been  exposed  by  denudation. 
Long  ranges  of  hills,  varying  in  elevation  from  a  few  hundreds  to 
from  3000  It.  to  3000  ft.,  traverse  the  plains  of  the  gneissose  districts. 
These  are  caused  cither  by  old  intrusions  of  diabase  and  sabbro 
which  have  undergone  modifications,  or  by  later  ones  of  doleritc. 
Those  ranges  arc  of  high  importance,  as  the  rocks  comprising  them 
are  the  main  source  of  gold  in  British  Guiana. 

Rfvett. — The  principal  physical  features  of  British  Guiana  arc 
its  rivers  and  their  branches,  which  form  one  vast  network  of 
waterways  all  over  it,  and  arc  the  principal,  indeed  practically  the 
only,  highways  inland  from  the  coast.  Chief  among  them  arc  the 
YVaini,  tnc  Esscquibo,  and  its  tributaries  the  Mazaruni  and  Cuyuni. 
the  Demerara,  the  Berbice  and  the  Corentyn.  The  Esscquibo 
rises  in  the  Acarai  Mts..  in  o*  41'  N.  and  about  850  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  flows  northwards  for  about  600  m.  until  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  ocean  by  an  estuary  nearly  15  m.  in  width.  In  this 
estuary  arc  several  large  and  fertile  islands,  on  four  of  which  sugar 
used  to  be  grown.  Now  but  one.  YVaktnaam,  can  boast  of  a  factory. 
The  Esscquibo  can  lie  entered  only  by  craft  drawing  less  than 
20  ft.  and  is  navigable  for  tbcw  vessels  for  not  more  than  50  m., 
its- subsequent  course  upwards  being  frequently  broken  by  cataracts 
and  rapids.  Some  7  m.  below  the  first  scries  of  rapids  it  is  joined 
by  the  Mazaruni.  itself  joined  by  the  Cuyuni  some  4  m.  farther  up. 
It  has  a  remarkable  course  from  its  source  in  the  Merume  Mountains, 
about  3400  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  flow-  first  south,  then  west,  north- 
west, north,  and  finally  south-east  (o  within  20  m.  of  its  own  source, 
forming  many  fine  falls,  and  its  course  thereafter  is  still  very  tortuous. 
In  4*  fi.  and  58*  W.,  the  Esscquibo  is  joined  by  the  Kupununi, 
which,  rising  in  a  savannah  at  the  foot  of  the  Karawaimento  Mts., 
has  a  northerly  and  easterly  course  of  fully  200  m.  In  3*  37'  N, 
the  Awaricura  joins  the  Kupununi,  and  by  this  tributary  the  Pirara, 
a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  may  I*  reached, — an  example  of  the 
interesting  series  of  ilabos  connecting  nearly  all  S.  American  rivers 
with  one  another.  Another  large  tributary  of  the  Esscquibo  is  the 
Potaro,  on  which,  at  1 130  ft.  aoovc  sea-level  and  in  5  8'  N.  and 
y>*  19'  W,,  is  the  celebrates  I  Kaietctir  fall,  discovered  in  1870  by  Mr 
C.  Barrington  Brown  while  engaged  on  a  geological  survey.  This 
fall  is  produced  by  the  river  flowing  from  a  tableland  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  into  a  deep  valley  823  ft.  below.  For  the  first 
741  ft.  the  water  falls  as  a  perpendicular  column,  thence  as  a  sloping 


cataract  to  the  still  reach  below.  The  river  300  yds.  above  the  fall 
is  about  400  ft.  wide,  while  the  actual  waterway  of  the  fall  itself 
varies  from  ISO  ft.  in  dry  weather  to  nearly  400  ft.  in  rainy  seasons. 
The  Kaicteur,  which  it  took  Mr  Brown  a  fortnight  to  reach  from 
the  coast,  can  now  be  reached  on  the  fifth  day  from  Georgetown. 
Among  other  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Esscquibo  are  the 
Siparuni,.  Burro-Burro,  Rewa,  Kuyuwini  and  Kassi-Kudii.  The 
Demerara  river,  the  head-waters  of  which  arc  known  only  to  Indians, 
rises  probably  near  5*  N..  and  after  a  winding  northerly  course  of 
some  300  m.  enters  the  ocean  in  6*  50'  N.  and  58"  30'  \V.  A  bar 
of  mud  and  sand  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more 
than  to  ft.  The  river  is  from  its  mouth,  which  is  nearly  3  m.  wide, 
navigable  for  70  m.  to  all  vessels  which  can  enter.  The  Berbice 
river  rises  in  about  3*  40'  N.,  and  in  3*  53'  N.  is  within  9  m.  of  the 
Esscquibo.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  3}  m.  wide,  and  is  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  13  ft.  for  about  105  m.  and  for 
vessels  drawing  not  more  than  7  ft.  for  fully  175  m.  Thence  upwards 
it  is  broken  by  great  cataracts.  The  Canje  creek  joins  the  Berbice 
river  close  to  the  sea.  The  Corentyn  river  rises  in  l*  48'  30*  N., 
about  140  m.  E.  of  the  Esscquibo,  and  flowing  northwards  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  some  14  m.  wide.  The  divide  between  its 
head-waters  and  those  of  streams  belonging  to  the  Amazon  system 
is  only  some  400  ft.  in  elevation,  it  is  navigable  for  about  150  in., 
some  of  the  reaches  being  of  great  width  and  beauty.  The  upper 
reaches  are  broken  by^a  series  of  great  cataracts,  some  of  which, 
until  the  discovery  of  Kaicteur, **ere  believed  to  be  the  grandest  in 
British  Guiana.  Among  other  rivers  are  the  Pomcroon,  Moruca 
and  Barima,  while  several  large  streams  or  creeks  fall  directly  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  largest  being  the  Abary,  Mahaicony  and  Mahaica, 
between  Bcrbiceand  Demerara, and  the  Boerasiric  between  Demerara 
and  Esscquibo.  The  colour  of  the  water  of  the  rivers  and  creeks 
is  in  general  a  dark  brown,  caused  by  the  infusion  of  vegetable 
matter,  but  where  the  streams  run  for  a  long  distance  through 
savannahs  they  are  of  a  milky  colour. 

Climate. — Tnc  climate  is,  as  tropical  countries  go,  not  unhealthy. 
Malarial  fevers  are  common  but  prcvcnliblc;  and  phthisis  is  pre- 
valent, not  because  the  climate  is  unsuitable  to  sufferers  from 
pulmonary  complaints,  but  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  common 
people  of  the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene,  an  ignorance  which 
the  state  is  endeavouring  to  lessen  by  including  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  the  syllabus  of  the  primary  schools.  The  temperature  is 
uniform  on  the  coast  for  the  ten  months  from  Octolier  to  July,  the 
regular  N-E.  trade  winds  keeping  it  down  to' an  average  of  80*  F. 
In  August  and  September  the  trades  die  away  and  the  heat  becomes 
oppressive.  In  the  interior  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp.  Hurri- 
canes, indeed  even  strong  gales,  arc  unknown;  a  tidal  wave  is  an 
impossibility;  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  coast  lands  renders 
earthquakes  practically  harmless.  Occasionally  there  arc  severe 
droughts,  and  the  rains  are  sometimes  unduly  prolonged,  but 
usually  the  year  is  clearly  divided  into  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons. 
The  long  wet  season  begins  in  mid-April  and  la*ts  until  mid-August. 
The  long  dry  season  is  from  September  to  the  last  week  in  November. 
December  and  January  constitute  the  short  rainy  season,  and 
February  and  March  the  short  dry  season.  The  rainfall  varies 
greatly  tn  different  parts  of  the  colony;  on  the  coast  it  averages 
about  80  in.  annually. 

Flora. — The  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  and  its  growth  per- 
petual. Indigenous  trees  and  plants  abound  in  the  utmost  variety, 
while'many  exotics  have  readily  adapted  themselves  to  loral  con- 
ditions. Along  the  coast  is  a  belt  of  courida  and  mangrove — the 
bark  of  the  latter  being  used  for  tanning — forming  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  but  one  which — very  unwi^-ly — has  been 
in  parts  almost  ruined  to  allow  of  direct  drainage.  The  vast  forests 
afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  valuable  timbers;  green- 
heart  and  mora,  largely  used  in  shipbuilding  and  for  wharves  and 
dock  and  lock  gates;  sit  verbally,  yielding  magnificent  planks  for  all 
kinds  of  boats;  and  cabinet  woods,  such  as  cedar  and  crabwood. 
There  may  be  seen  great  trees,  struggling  for  life  one  with  the 
other,  covered  with  orchids — some  of  great  beauty  and  value — and 
draped  with  falling  lianas  and  vines.  Giant  palms  fringe  the  river- 
banks  and  break  the  monotony  of  the  mass  of  smaller  foliage. 
Many  of  the  trees  yield  gums,  oils  and  febrifuges,  the  bullet  tree 
being  bled  extensively  for  batata,  a  gum  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  belting.  Valuable  varieties  of  rubber  have  also  been 
found  in  several  districts,  and  since  early  in  1905  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  experts  from  abroad.  On  the  coast  plantains,  bananas 
and  mangoes  grow  readily  and  are  largely  used  for  food,  while 
several  districts  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  limes. 
Oranges,  pineapples,  star-apples,  granadillas,  guavas  are  among  the 
fruits;  Indian  corn,  cassava,  yams,  eddocs,  tannias,  sweet  potatoes 
and  ochroes  arc  among  the  vegetables,  while  innumerable  varieties 
of  peppers  are  grown  and  used  in  large  quantities  by  all  classes. 
The  dainty  avocado  pear,  purple  and  green,  grows  readily.  In  the 
lagoons  and  trenches  many  varieties  of  water-lilies  grow  wild,  the 
I  .it.  st  Im  in,;  tin  lam  mi  Victoria  reria. 

Fauna. — Guiana  is  full  of  wild  animals,  birds,  insects  and 
reptiles.  Among  the  wild  animals,  one  and  all  nocturnal,  are 
the  mipourrie  or  tapir,  manatee,  acouri  and  labba  (both  ex- 
cellent eating),  sloth,  ant-eater,  armadillo,  several  kinds  of  deer, 
baboons,  monkeys  and  the  puma  and  jaguar.    The  last  is  seen 
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frequently  down  on  the  coast,  attracted  from  the  forest  by  the 
cattle  grazing  on  the  front  and  back  pasture  lands  of  the  estates. 
Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  carrion  crow  (an  invaluable 
scavenger),  vicisai  and  muscovy  ducks,  snipe,  teal,  plover,  pigeon, 
the  ubiquitous  kiskadee  or  Quest  que  dtl,  a  species  of  shrike — his 
name  derived  from  his  shrill  call — the  canary  and  the  twa-twa, 
both  charming  whistlers.  These  are  all  found  on  the  coast.  In  the 
forest  arc  maa'm  (partridge),  maroudi  (wild  turkey),  the  beautiful 
bell-bird  with  note  like  a  silver  gong,  the  quadrille  bird  with  its 
tuneful  oft-repeated  bar.  great  flocks  of  macaws  and  parrots,  and 
other  birds  of  plumage  of  almost  indescribable  richness  and  variety. 
On  the  coast  the  trenches  and  canals  arc  full  of  alligators,  but  the 
great  cayman  is  found  only  in  the  rivers  of  the  interior.  Among  the 
many  varieties  of  snakes  are  huge  constricting  camoudics,  deadly 
bushmasters,  labarrias  and  rattlesnakes.  Among  other  reptiles 
arc  the  two  large  lizards,  the  salumpenta  (an  active  enemy  of  the 
barn-door  fowl),  and  the  iguana,  whose  flesh  when  cooked  resembles 
r  chicken.  The  rivers,  streams  and  trenches  abound  with 
,  crabs  and  shrimps,  the  amount  of  the  latter  consumed  being 
jous,  running  into  tons  weekly  as  the  coolies  use  them  in  their 
curries  and  the  blacks  in  their  foo-foo. 

Ccterntnent  and  Administration. — Executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  who  is  advised  in  all  administrative  matters  by 
an  executive  council,  consisting  «f  five  official  and  three  un- 
official members  nominated  by  the  crown.  Legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  consisting  of  the  governor,  who 
presides  and  without  whose  permission  no  legislation  can  be 
initiated,  seven  other  official  members  and  eight  elected  members. 
This  body  has,  however,  no  financial  authority,  all  taxation  and 
expenditure  being  dealt  with  by  the  Combined  Court,  consisting 
of  the  Court  of  Policy  combined  with  six  financial  representatives. 
The  elected  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  and  the  financial 
representatives  arc  elected  by  their  several  constituencies  for 
five  years.  Qualification  for  the  Court  of  Policy  is  the  owner- 
ship, or  possession  under  lease  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
of  eighty  acres  of  land,  of  which  at  least  forty  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  or  of  house  property  to  the  value  of  $7500.  A 
financial  representative  must  be  similarly  qualified  or  be  in 
receipt  of  a  clear  income  of  not  less  than  £300  per  annum. 
Every  male  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  who  (in  addition 
to  the  usual  formal  qualifications)  owns  (during  six  months  prior 
lo  registration)  three  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  or  a  house  of 
the  annual  rental  or  value  of  £:o;  or  is  a  secured  tenant  for 
not  less  than  three  years  of  six  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  or 
for  one  year  of  a  house  of  £40  rental;  or  has  an  income  of  not 
less  than  £100  per  annum;  or  has  during  the  previous  twelve 
months  paid  £4,  ;,s.  4d.  in  direct  taxation.  Residence  in  the 
electoral  district  for  six  months  prior  to  registration  is  coupled 
with  the  last  two  alternative  qualifications.  Plural  voting  is 
legal  but  no  plumping  is  allowed.  The  combined  court  is  by 
this  constitution,  which  was  granted  in  iSoi,  allowed  the  use 
of  all  revenues  due  to  the  crown  in  return  for  a  civil  list  voted 
for  a  term  now  fixed  at  three  years.  English  is  the  official  and 
1  language.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  orders- 
id  local  statutes,  governs  actions  in  the  civil  courts, 
but  the  criminal  law  is  founded  on  that  of  England.  Magis- 
trates have  in  civil  cases  jurisdiction  up  to  £20,  while  an  appeal 
lies  from  their  decisions  in  any  criminal  or  civil  case.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges, 
and  has  various  jurisdictions.  The  full  court,  consisting  of  the 
three  judges  or  any  two  of  them,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  civil 
matters,  but  an  appeal  lies  to  His  Majesty  in  privy  council  in 
cases  involving  £$00  and  upwards.  A  single  judge  sits  in  in- 
solvency, in  actions  involving  not  over  £s2o,  and  in  appeals  from 
magistrates'  decisions.  The  appeal  full  court,  consisting  of 
three  judges,  sits  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  a  single  judge 
in  the  limited  civil,  appellate  and  insolvency  courts.  Criminal 
courts  arc  held  four  times  a  year  in  each  county,  a  single  judge 
presiding  in  each  court.  A  court  of  crown  cases  reserved  is 
formed  by  the  three  judges,  of  whom  two  form  a  quorum  pro- 
vided the  chief-justice  is  one  of  the  two.  There  are  no  imperial 
troops  now  stationed  in  British  Guiana,  but  there  is  a  semi- 
military  police  force,  a.  small  militia  and  two  companies  of 
volunteers.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  both  established,  and  grants-in-aid  are  also  given  to  tbe 


Roman  Catholic  and  Wesleyan  churches  and  to  several  otter 
denominations. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  now  each  amount  annually  to  *a 
average  of  a  little  over  £500,000.  About  one-half  of  the  revenue  u 
produced  by  import  duties,  and  about  £40,000  by  excise,  The 
public  debt  on  the  31st  of  March  1005  stood  at  £qS9.6*>. 

The  system  of  primary  education  is  denominational  and  is  mainly 
supported  from  the  general  revenue.  During  1904-1905,  213  xhoaU 
received  grants-in-aid  amounting  to  £13.500,  the  average  cost  prr 
scholar  being  a  little  over  £1.  These  grants  are  calculated  on  tbe 
results  of  examinations  held  annually,  an  allowance  varying  lr.  to 
4s.  4jd.  to  Is.  ojd.  being  made  for  each  pass  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  school-garden  work,  nature  study,  singing  and  drill. 
English,  geography,  elementary  hygiene  and  sewing.  Secondary 
education  is  provided  in  Georgetown  at  some  private  establishment*, 
and  for  boys  at  Queen's  College,  an  undenominational  govcrnmert 
institution  where  the  course  ofinstruction  is  the  same  as  at  a  puU* 
school  in  England,  and  the  boys  are  prepared  for  tbe  Cambnd^r 
local  examinations,  on  the  result  of  which  annually  depend  the 
Guiana  scholarship-^open  to  boysand  girls,  and  carrying  a  uniwruty 
or  professional  training  in  England— and  two  scholarships  at 
Queen's  College. 

Industries  and  Trade.— At  the  end  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
19th  century  the  principal  exports  were  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cotton 
and  coffee.  In  1830,  9,500,000  R>  of  coffee  were  sent  abroad,  but 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  it  almost  ceased  as  an  export, 
and  the  little  that  is  now  grown  is  practically  entirely' consumed 
in  the  colony.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  ceased  in  1844.  and,  but 
for  a  short  revival  during  the  American  civil  war,  has  never  prospend 
since.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  resuscitate  its  growth,  but  (be 
experiments  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  only  shown  (hat  Sea 
Island  cotton  is  not  adaptable  to  local  conditions,  and  that  no 
other  known  variety  can  as  yet  be  recommended.  To-day  the 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  molascuit — a  cattle  loud 
made  from  molasses — gold,  timber,  batata,  shingles  and  cattle 
The  annual  value  of  the  total  exports  is  just  under  £2,000,000,  of 
which  about  two-thirds  go  to  Great  Britain  and  British  possessions. 
The  cultivation  of  rice  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  and. 
-where  difficulties  of  drainage  and  irrigation  can  be  economically 
overcome,  promises  to  increase  rapidly.  In  1873,  3z.000.0oo  tb  of 
rice  were  imported,  whereas  in  1904-1905.  the  quantity  imported 
having  fallen  to  20,500,000  lb,  there  were  over  18.000  acres  under 
rice  cultivation,  and  exportation,  principally  to  the  British  We* 
Indies,  had  commenced-  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  it» 
manufacture  into  sugar  and  its  by-products,  still  remains,  in  spite 
of  numerous  fluctuations,  the  staple  industry.  The  provision  of  * 
trustworthy  labour  supply  for  the  estates  is  of  great  importance, 
and  local  scarcity  has  made  it  necessary  since  1840  to  import  it 
under  a  system  of  indenture.  In  that  year  and  until  1867,  liberated 
Africans  were  brought  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Havana,  Sierra  Ltvae 
and  St  Helena,  and  in  1845  systematic  immigration  from  India 
commenced  and  has  since  been  carried  on  annually — save  in  1  ~i  >- 
1850.    In  1853  immigration  from  China  was  tried,  and  was  earned 


on  by  the  government  from  1859  to  1866.  when  it  ceased  owing  to 
a  convention  arranged  at  Peking,  stipulating  that  all  immigrants 
should  on  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  indenture  be  entitled  to  be  tec' 
back  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  a  liability  it  could  not  afford  to 
incur.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  supervision  and  kindred  expenses, 
and  consequently  of  the  cane  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  the 
policy  of  centralization  has  been  universally  adopted,  and  lorty*" 
estates  now  produce  as  much  sugar  as  three  times  that  number  did 
in  1875.  During  recent  years  Canada  has  come  forward  as  a  large 
buyer  of  Guiana  s  sugar,  and  in  1904-1005  the  same  amount  wen! 
there  as  to  the  Uniteo  States,  in  each  case  over  44,000  tons,  whereas 
in  1901-1902  the  United  States  took  85,000  tons  and  Canada  under 
8000  tons.  Practically  all  the  rum  and  molascuit  go  to  England, 
and  the  molasses  to  Holland  and  Portuguese  possessions.  The  lands 
on  the  coast  and  on  the  river  banks  up  to  the  sand  hills  are  of  marked 
fertility,  and  can  produce  almost  any  tropical  vegetable  or  fruit. 
Cultivation,  however,  save  on  the  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa  iltllri 
and  by  a  few  exceptional  small  farmers,  is  carried  on  in  a  haphazard 
and  half-hearted  manner,  and  the  problem  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment is  one  of  great  difficulty  for  the  government.  Much  of  lie 
privately-owned  Land  is  not  beneficially  occupied,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  not  possible  even  to  learn  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  though  there 
arc  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  crown  land  where  a  large  farm  or  1 
small  homestead  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  acquired,  the  difficulties 
involved  in  clearing,  draining,  and  in  some  cases  of  protecting  it  by 
dams,  arc  prohibitive  to  all  but  the  exceptionally  determined. 

Prospecting  for  gold  began  in  1880,  and  from  iSSa  to  1S93-1894 
the  output,  chiefly  from  alluvial  workings,  increased  from  250  ox. 
to  nearly  140,000  oz.  annually.  The  industry  then  received  a  serious 
check  by  the  failure  of  several  mines,  and  lor  nearly  a  decade  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  tributor,  known  locally  at 
a  pork-knocker.  There  has  been  some  revival,  chiefly  due  to  fo 
enterprise.  At  Omai  on  the  Essequibo  river  a  German  syr 
worked  a  large  concession  on  the  hydraulic  process  c 
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flat*.  In  the  Puruni  (a  tributary  of  the  Mazaruni)  American  capita- 
lists, working  the  Peters'  mine,  have  established  their  workings  to  a 
considerable  depth,  besides  constructing  a  road,  60  m.  in  length, 
from  Kartabo  point,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guyuni  and  Mazaruni, 
to  the  Puruni  river  opposite  the  mine.  An  English  syndicate  started 
dredging  in  the  Conawarook,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo.  The 
principal  gold  districts  arc  on  the  Essequibo  and  its  tributaries— 
the  chief  being  the  Cuyuni.  Mazaruni.  Potaro  and  Conawarook— 
and  on  the  Barima,  Harama  and  Waini  rivers  in  the  north-west 
district.  There  have  been  smaller  workings,  mostly  unsuccessful, 
in  the  Dcmcrara  and  Berbicc  rivers. 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  have  been  found  in  small 
quantities,  and  since  1900  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
output,  nearly  1 1,000  carats  weight  of  diamonds  being  exported  in 
1904.  But  though  the  small  stones  found  were  of  good  water,  the 
cost  of  transport  to  the  diamond  fields,  on  the  Mazaruni  river,  was 
heavy,  and  after  1904  the  industry  declined.  Laws  dealing  with 
gold  and  precious  stones  passed  in  1880,  1886  and  1887,  and  regula- 
tions in  1899,  were  codified  in  1902  and  amended  in  190$. 

Timber  is  cut,  and  balata  and  rubber  collected,  from  crown  lands 
by  licences  issued  from  the  department  of  Lands  and  Mines.  Wood- 
rutting,  save  on  concessions  held  by  a  local  company  owning  an 
up-country  line  of  railway  connecting  the  Dcmcrara  and  Essequibo 
river*,  is  limited  to  those  parts  of  the  forest  which  arc  close  to  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  the  overland  haulage  of 
the  heavy  logs  being  both  difficult  and  costly,  while  transport 
through  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers  is  impossible  on  account  of 
the  many  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  average  annual  value  of  im- 
ports is  £1,500,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  from  Great  Britain 
and  British  possesion*.  Of  the  vessels  trading  with  the  colony, 
most  are  under  the  British  flag,  the  remainder  being  principally 
American  and  Norwegian. 

The  money  of  account  is  dollars  and  cents,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  notes  of  the  two  local  banks,  the  currency  is  British  sterling. 
The  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  Rhynland  rood,  rouchly  equal  to 
12  ft.  4  in.    A  Rhynland  acre  contains  300  square  roods. 

Inland  Cammunuahcn,  ifc. — The  public  roads  extend  along  the 
coast  from  the  Corentyn  river  to  some  20  m.  N.  of  the  Essequibo 
mouth  on  the  Aroabisci  coast,  and  for  a  short  distance  up  each  of 
the  principal  rivers  and  creeks  entering  the  sea  between  these 
points.  A  line  of  railway  60)  m.  in  length  runs  from  Georgetown 
to  Ro*ifinol  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Berbicc  river  opposite  New 
Amsterdam :  and  another  line  15  m.  long  starts  from  Vreed-cn-hoop, 
on  the  left  bank  o(  the  Dcmcrara  river  opposite  Georgetown,  and 
Tuns  to  Greenwich  Park  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Essequibo  river 
some  3  m.  from  its  mouth.  A  light  railway,  metre  gauge,  1 8)  m. 
in  length,  connects  Wismar  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dcmcrara 
river  some  70  m.  from  its  mouth)  with  Rockstone  (on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Essequibo.  and  above  the  first  series  of  cataracts  in  that  river). 
St  camera  run  daily  to  and  from  Georgetown  and  Wismar,  and 
launches  to  and  from  Rockstonc  and  Tumatumari  Fall  on  the 
Potaro,  and  all  expedition*  for  the  goldfirlds  of  the  Essequibo  and 
its  tributaries  above  Rockstonc  travel  by  this  route.  Another 
steamer  goes  twice  a  week  to  Bartica  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Essequibo  and  Mazaruni,  and  another  weekly  to  Mt.  Everard  on 
the  Barima,  from  which  termini  expeditions  start  to  the  other 
and  diamond  fields.  Steamers  also  run  from  Georgetown  to 
Amsterdam  and  up  the  Berbicc  river  for  about  too  m.  Above 
the  termini  of  these  steamer  routes  all  travelling  is  done  in  kecllcss 
bcteaux,  propelled  by  paddlcrs  and  steered  when  coming  through 
the  rapids  at  both  bow  and  stern  by  certificated  bowmen  and 
steersmen.  Owing  to  the  extreme  dangers  of  this  inland  travelling, 
stringent  regulations  have  been  framed  as  to  the  loading  of  boar*, 
supply  of  ropes  and  qualifications  of  men  in  charge,  and  the  shooting 
of  certain  falls  is  prohibited.  Voyages  up-country  arc  of  necessity 
slow,  but  the  return  journry  is  made  with  comparatively  great 
rapidity,  distances  laboriously  covered  on  the  up-trip  in  three  days 
being  done  easily  in  scvea  hours  when  coining  back. 

From  England  British  Guiana  is  reached  in  sixteen  days  by  the 
steamer*  of  the  Roval  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, and  in  nineteen 
days  by  those  of  the  direct  line  from  London  and  Glasgow.  There 
are  al*o  rcg  ular  services  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  France 
and  Holland. 

History. — When  taken  over  in  1803  the  prospects  of  three 
British  colonics  were  by  no  means  promising,  and  during  the 
next  decade  the  situation  became  very  critical.  Owing  to  the 
increased  output  of  sugar  by  conquered  Dutch  and  French 
colonics  the  English  market  was  glutted  and  the  markets  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  were  not  available,  Bonaparte  having 
closed  the  ports.  The  years  181 1  and  1812  were  peculiarly 
disastrous,  especially  to  thnrc  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Georgetown  early  in  the 
latter  year  it  was  stated  that  the  produce  of  the  colony  ordinarily 
worth  £1,860,000  had  on  account  of  deteriorated  value  decreased 
by  fully  one-third.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  petition 
the  imperial  parliament  to  allow  the  interchange  of  produce 


with  the  United  States;  a  resolution  which  was  unfortunately 
rendered  abortive  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  England  and 
the  States  in  181 2,  the  trade  of  British  Guiana  being  instead 
actually  harried  by  American  privateers.  In  his  address  to 
the  Combined  Court  on  the  20th  of  October  181 2  the  governor 
(General  Carmichael)  stated  that  a  vessel  with  government 
stores  had  been  captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  in 
February  1813  the  imperial  government  sent  H.M.S.  "  Peacock  " 
to  protect  the  coast.  On  the  23rd  of  that  month  in  cruising 
along  the  cast  coast  of  Dcmcrara  the  "  Peacock  "  .met  the 
American  privateer  "  Hornet,"  and  though,  after  a  gallant 
struggle,  in  which  Captain  Peake,  R.N.,  was  killed,  the  English 
ship  was  sunk  with  nearly  all  her  crew,  the  colony  did  not  suffer 
from  any  further  depredations.  In  the  following  years  news 
of  the  agitation  in  England  in  favour  of  emancipation  gradually 
became  known  to  the  slaves  and  caused  considerable  unrest 
among  them,  culminating  in  1823  in  a  serious  outbreak  on  the 
estates  on  the  east  coast  of  Dcmcrara.  Negroes,  demanding 
their  freedom,  attacked  the  houses  of  several  managers,  and 
although  at  most  points  these  attacks  were  repulsed  with  but 
little  loss  on  cither  side,  the  situation  was  so  serious  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  calling  out  of  the  military.  The  ringleaders  were 
arrested  and  promptly  and  vigorously  dealt  with,  while  a  special 
court-martial  was  appointed  to  try  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  it  was  alleged  had  fostered 
the  rising  by  his  teachings  to  the  slave  congregation  at  his 
chapel  in  Lc  Ressouvenir.  This  trial  was  stigmatized  as  unfair 
by  the  missionary  party  in  England,  but  on  the  whole  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  decently  by  an  undoubtedly  unbiassed 
court.  It  is  difficult  now  to  form  any  very  definite  conclusion. 
Mr  Smith  certainly  had  great  influence  over  the  slaves,  and 
while  his  teaching  prior  to  the  outbreak  was  at  least  ill-advised, 
he  made  no  efforts  while  the  disturbances  were  going  on  to  use 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  law  and  order;  indeed  all  he  could 
say  in  his  own  defence  was  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on,  a  statement  it  is  impossible  to  believe  to  have  been 
strictly  veracious.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  It  is  obvious  that  it  was  never  intended  to  carry  out 
this  sentence,  and  on  the  29th  of  November  the  governor  an- 
nounced that  he  felt  it  imperative  on  him  to  transmit  the  findings 
of  the  court  for  His  Majesty's  consideration.  The  question  of 
Smith's  guilt  or  innocence  created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in 
England,  the  anti-slavery  and  missionary  societies  making  it 
a  basis  for  increased  agitation  in  favour  of  the  slaves;  but 
the  imperial  government  evidently  agreed  with  the  colonial 
executive  in  holding  that  he  could  not  be  exonerated  of  grave 
responsibility,  as  the  order  of  the  king  was  that  while  the  sentence 
of  death  was  remitted  Mr  Smith  was  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
colony  and  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  in  £2000  not  to  return 
to  British  Guiana  or  to  reside  in  any  other  West  Indian  colony. 
This  order  reached  Georgetown  in  April  1824,  but  Mr  Smith 
had  died  in  the  city  jail  on  the  6th  of  February  of  a  pul- 
monary complaint  from  which  be  had  been  suffering  for  some 
time. 

Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban  was  governor  from  April  1824  to  May 
1833,  the  principal  event  of  his  administration  being  the  con- 
solidation in  1831  of  the  three  colonics  into  one  colony  divided 
into  three  counties,  Berbicc,  Dcmcrara  and  Essequibo. 

Governor  d'Urban  was  succeeded  in  June  1833  by  Sir  James 
Carmichael  Smyth,  who  began  his  administration  by  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  slaves  stating  that  while  the  king  intended  to 
improve  their  condition,  the  details  of  his  plans  were  not  as  yet 
completed,  and  warning  them  against  impatience  or  insub- 
ordination. When  the  resolutions  foreshadowing  emancipation, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  of  June  183;, 
reached  the  colony,  the  planters,  to  whom  the  governor's  pro- 
clamation had  been  most  distasteful,  were  thunderstruck  and 
even  the  government  was  surprised.  Naturally  the  slaves  were 
wildly  jubilant.  Emancipation  brought  troublous  times  through 
which  the  governor  steered  the  colony  with  great  tact  and  firm- 
ness, serious  troubles  being  ntpped  in  the  bud  solely  by  his  great 
personality,  and  the  subsequent  conflict*  with  the  apprentice* 
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might  have  been  obviated  had  he  lived  longer.  He  died  at 
Camp  House  on  the  4th  of  March  18.38. 

In  the  years  following  emancipation  the  colony  was  in  a 
serious  condition.  The  report  of  a  commission  in  1850  proved 
that  it  was  virtually  ruined,  and  only  by  the  introduction  of 
immigrants  to  provide  a  reliable  labour  supply  were  the  sugar 
estates  saved  from  total  extinction.  By  1853  the  colony  had 
begun  to  make  headway,  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  the  then  gover- 
nor, was  able  to  state  in  his  speech  to  the  Combined  Court  in 
January  that  its  progress  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  During 
Governor  Barkly's  administration  the  long  scries  of  struggles 
between  the  legislature  and  the  executive  terminated,  and  when 
he  left  in  May  1853  he  did  so  with  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
all  classes.  The  strengthening  of  the  labour  supply  was  not 
effected  without  troubles.  In  1847  the  negroes  in  Berbice 
attacked  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Portuguese  immigrants, 
the  riots  spreading  to  Demcrara  and  Essequibo,  and  not  until 
the  military  were  called  out  were  the  disturbances  quelled. 
Similar  riots  in  1862  were  only  stopped  by  the  prompt  and 
firm  action  of  the  new  governor,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Francis 
Hincks,  while  rows  between  negroes  and  Chinese  and  negroes 
and  East  Indians  were  frequent.  Gradually,  however,  things 
quieted  down,  and  until  1883  the  estates  as  a  whole  did  well. 
In  1884  the  price  of  sugar  fell  so  seriously  as  to  make  the  pro- 
spects of  the  colony  very  gloomy,  and  for  nearly  two  decades 
proprietors  had  to  be  content  with  a  price  kept  artificially  low 
by  bounty-fed  beet-sugar,  many  estates  being  ruined,  while 
those  that  survived  only  did  so  by  the  application  of  every 
economy,  and  by  their  owners  availing  themselves  of  every  new 
discovery  in  the  sciences  of  cultivation  and  manufacture. 

The  year  18S9  was  marked  by  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  a 
section  of  the  negro  population  in  Georgetown  directed  against 
the  Portuguese  residents  there.  A  Portuguese  had  murdered 
his  black  paramour  and  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  governor  commuted  the  sentence  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  Shortly  after  this  a  Portuguese  stall-holder  in  the 
market  assaulted  a  small  black  boy  whom  he  suspected  of 
pilfering,  the  latter  having  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital,  while  the 
former,  after  being  taken  to  a  police  station  was,  through  some 
misunderstanding  or  informality,  at  once  released.  Almost 
immediately  excitable  and  unreasoning  negroes  were  rushing 
about  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  boy  was  dead,  that  the 
Portuguese  were  allowed  to  kill  black  people  and  to  go  free,  and 
calling  on  one  another  to  take  their  own  revenge.  Mobs  gathered 
quickly,  attacked  individual  Portuguese  and  wrecked  their 
shops  and  houses,  and  not  until  the  city  had  been  given  up  for 
two  days  to  scenes  of  disgraceful  disorder  were  the  efforts  of  the 
police  and  special  constables  successful  in  quelling  the  disturb- 
ances. The  damage  done  amounted  to  several  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  Portuguese  owners  being  eventually  compensated 
from  general  revenue. 

In  1884  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  with  Venezuela 
became  acute.  It  was  reported  to  the  colonial  government  that 
the  government  of  Venezuela  had  granted  to  an  American 
syndicate  a  concession  which  covered  much  of  Ihe  territory 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  although  prompt  investigation 
by  an  agent  despatched  by  the  governor  did  not  then  disclose 
any  trace  of  interference  with  British  claims,  a  further  visit  in 
January  1S85,  made  in  consequence  of  reports  that  servants  of 
the  Manoa  Company  had  torn  down  notices  posted  by  Mr 
McTurk  on  his  former  visit,  discovered  that  the  British  notices 
had  been  covered  over  by  Venezuelan  ones  and  resulted  in  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  declaring  that  it  would  thence- 
forward exercise  jurisdiction  up  to  and  within  a  boundary 
known  as  "the  modified  Schomburgk  line."  Outposts  were 
located  at  points  on  this  line,  and  for  some  years  Guiancse  police 
and  Venezuelan  soldiers  faced  one  another  across  the  Amacura 
creek  in  the  Orinoco  mouth  and  at  Yuruan  up  the  Cuyuni  river. 
Guiancse  officers  were,  however,  presumably  instructed  not 
actively  to  oppose  acts  of  aggression  by  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment, for  in  January  t-  5  Venezuelan  soldiers  arrested  Messrs 
D.  D.  Barnes  and  A.  H.  Baker,  inspectors  of  police  in  charge  at 


Yuruan  station,  conveyed  them  through  Venezuela  to  Caracas 
eventually  allowing  them  to  lake  steamer  to  Trinidad.  For 
this  act  compensation  was  demanded  and  was  eventually  paid 
by  Venezuela.  The  diplomatic  question  as  to  the  boundary — 
the  results  of  which  arc  stated  above — was  passed  out  of  tht 
hands  of  the  colony;  see  the  account  of  the  arbitration  under 
Venezuela. 

The  last  two  months  of  1005  were  marked  by  serious  dis- 
turbances in  Georgetown,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  on  the  east 
and  west  banks  of  the  Demcrara  river.  On  the  20th  of  November 
the  dock  labourers  employed  on  the  wharves  in  Georgetown 
struck  for  higher  wages,  and  large  crowds  invaded  the  principal 
stores  tn  the  city,  compelling  men  willing  to  work  to  desist  and 
in  some  cases  assaulting  those  who  opposed  them.  By  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  November  they  had  got  so  far  out  of 
hand  as  to  necessitate  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  and  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  governor  (Sir  F.  M.  Hodgson)  forbidding  aO 
assemblies.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  December  serious 
disturbances  broke  out  at  Ruimvelt,  a  sugar  estate  directly 
south  of  Georgetown,  where  the  cane-cutters  had  suddenly 
struck  for  higher  pay,  and  the  police  were  compelled  to  fire  00 
the  mob,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  All  through  that 
day  mobs  in  all  parts  of  the  city  assaulted  any  white  man  tbey 
met,  houses  were  invaded  and  windows  smashed,  and  on  mo 
further  occasions  the  police  had  to  fire.  At  night  torrential  rains 
forced  the  rioters  to  shelter,  and  enabled  the  police  to  gel  rest, 
their  places  being  taken  by  pickets  of  militiamen  and  special 
constables.  On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  December,  the  police  had 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  the  arrival  that  night  of  H.M.S. 
8  Sappho  "  and  on  Sunday  of  H.M.S.  "  Diamond  "  gave  the 
government  complete  control  of  the  situation.  Threatened 
troubles  on  the  sugar  estates  on  the  west  bank  were  suppressed 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  governor,  and  the  arrest  of  large 
numbers  of  the  rioters  and  their  immediate  trial  by  special 
courts  restored  thorough  order. 

Authorities. — Sec  Raleigh's  Voyages  for  Ihe  Discovery  of  Cuunt 
ISQ$-I596.  ("Hakluyt"  it-rie*);  Laurence  Keymis'  Relation  ef 
Ihe  second  Voyage  to  Guiana  (1596).  ("  Itakluyt  "  scries);  Sir  R  M. 
Schomburgk,  Description  of  British  Guiana  (London,  1840);  C. 
Watcrton,  Wanderings  in  South  America,  iS 13-181$  (London,  1S2S); 
Kodway,  History  of  British  Guiana  (Georgetown.  1 801-1*941 ; 
.  G.  Dalton,  History  of  British  Guiana  (London.  I8v>);  J-  W. 
Bocldam  Whetham,  Roraima  and  British  Guiana  (London,  1S79); 
C.  P.  Lucas,  Historical  Geography  of  British  Colonies ;  E.  F.  im  Thurn, 
Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana  (London,  1883);  British  Cwww 
Directory  (Georgetown,  1906) ;  G.  D.  Bay  Icy.  Handbook  of  Brussh 
Guia.M  (Georgetown,  1909).  (A.  G.  B.*) 

II.  Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  has  an  area  of  about  57,000 
sq.  m.  British  Guiana  bounds  it  on  the  west  and  French  on 
the  east  (the  long  unsettled  question  of  the  French 
boundary  is  dealt  with  in  section  III.,  Feench 
Guiana).  The  various  peoples  inhabiting  Surinam  are 
distributed  according  to  the  soil  and  the  products.  The  Indians 
(Caribs,  Arawaks,  Warrous)  live  on  the  savannahs,  or  on  the 
upper  Nickeric,  Coppename  and  Maroni,  far  from  the  planta- 
tions, cultivating  their  fields  of  manioc  or  cassava,  and  for  the 
rest  living  by  fishing  and  hunting.  They  number  about  jooo. 
The  bush  negroes  (Matrons)  dwell  between  3°  and  40  N.,  near 
the  isles  and  cataracts.  They  are  estimated  at  10,000,  and  are 
employed  in  the  transport  of  men  and  goods  to  the  gold  fields, 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
transport  of  wood  to  Paramaribo  and  the  plantations.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  runaway  slaves,  and  before  missionaries 
had  worked  among  them  their  paganism  retained  curious  traces 
of  their  former  connexion  with  Christianity.  Their  chief  god 
was  Gran  Gado  (grand-god),  his  wife  Maria,  and  his  son  Jesi 
Kist.  Various  minor  deities  were  also  worshipped,  Ampuka  the 
bush-god,  Toni  the  water-god.  &c.  Their  language  was  bavd 
on  a  bastard  English,  mingled  with  many  Dutch,  Portuguese 
and  native  elements.'"  Their  chiefs  are  called  trainman  or  grand 
man;  but  the  authority  of  these  men,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
language  and  religion,  have  in  great  measure  died  out  owing 
to  modern  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  and  others.  The  in- 
habitants of  Paramaribo  and  the  plantations  comprise  a  variety 
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of  rare*,  represented  by  Chinese,  Javanese,  coolies  from  India 
and  the  West  Indies,  negroes  and  about  2000  whites.  Of  non- 
Christian  immigrants  there  are  about  6000  Mahommedans  and 
12,000  Hindus;  and  Jews  number  about  1 200.  The  total 
population  was  given  in  1007  as  84,103,  exclusive  of  Indians, 
&c,  in  the  forests.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  total  are  in  Para- 
maribo and  one-half  in  the  districts.  The  population  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  move  from  the  districts  to  the  town;  thus  in 
1S52  there  were  6000  persons  in  the  town  and  32,000  in  the 
districts. 

The  principal  settlements  have  been  made  in  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Surinam,  or  between  that  river  and  the  Saramacca  on 
the  W.  and  the  Commcwyne  on  the  E.  The  Surinam  is  the  chief 
of  a  number  of  large  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Tumuc  Humac 
range  or  the  low  hills  between  it  and  the  sea,  which  they  enter 
on  the  Dutch  seaboard,  between  the  Corentyn  and  the  Maroni 
(Dutch  Cerantijn  and  Marmrijne),  which  form  the  boundaries 
with  British  and  French  territories  respectively.  Between  the 
rivers  of  Dutch  Guiana  there  are  remarkable  cross  channels 
available  during  the  Moods  at  least.  As  the  Maroni  communi- 
cates with  the  Cottica,  which  is  in  turn  a  tributary  of  the  Commc- 
wyne, a  boat  can  pass  from  the  Maroni  to  Paramaribo; 
thence  by  the  Sommclsdijk  canal  it  can  reach  the  Saramacca; 
and  from  the  Saramacca  it  can  proceed  up  the  Coppename,  and 
by  means  of  the  Nickerie  find  its  way  to  the  Corentyn.  The 
rivers  are  not  navigable  inland  to  any  considerable  extent,  as 
their  courses  are  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  interior  of  the 
country  consists  for  the  most  part  of  low  hills,  though  an  extreme 
height  of  3800  ft.  is  known  in  the  Wilhelmina  Kette,  in  the 
west  of  the  colony,  about  3s  50'  to  4°  N.  The  hinterland  south 
of  this  latitude,  and  that  part  of  the  Tumuc  Humac  range  along 
which  the  Dutch  frontier  runs,  are,  however,  practically  unex- 
plored. Like  the  other  territories  of  Guiana  the  Dutch  colony 
is  divided  physically  into  a  low  coast -land,  savannahs  and 


Meteorological  observations  have  been  carried  on  at  five 
stations  (Paramaribo,  Coronie,  Sommelsdijk,  Nieuw-Nickerie 
and  Groningen).  The  mean  range  of  temperature  for  the  day, 
month  and  year  shows  little  variation,  being  respectively 
r7  S4*-8*\}3°  P.,  761°- 78  62°  F.  and  70-52°- 00-14°  F. 
The  north-cast  trade  winds  prevail  throughout  the  yeas,  but 
the  rainfall  varies  considerably;  for  December  and  January 
the  mean  is  respectively  8- 58  and  0-57  in.,  for  May  and  June 
u-20and  10  31  in.,  but  for  February  and  March  7-2and6-8i  in., 
and  for  September  2-48  and  2  0  in.  The  seasons  comprise  a 
long  and  a  short  dry  season,  and  a  period  of  heavy  and  of  slight 
rainfall. 

Products  and  Trade. — It  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to 
esploit  the  produce  of  the  forests.  The  moit  important  crops  and 
those  supplying  the  chief  exports  are  cocoa,  coffee  and  sugar,  all 
cultivated  on  the  larger  plantations,  with  rice,  maize  and  bananas 
cn  the  una  Her  or  coast  lands.  Moit  of  the  larger  plantations  arc 
situated  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Surinam,  Commcwyne.  Niclccric 
and  Cottica,  and  on  the  coast  lands,  rarely  in  the  upper  parts. 
Gold6eld»  lie  in  the  older  rocks  (especially  the  slate)  of  the  upper 
Surinam,  Saramacca  and  Maroni.  The  first  section  of  a  railway 
designed  to  connect  the  goldficlds  with  Paramaribo  was  opened  in 
1706.  The  annual  production  of  gold  amounts  in  value  to  about 
£100,000.  but  has  shown  considerable  fluctuation.  Agriculture  is 
the  chief  means  of  subsistence.  About  42,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Of  30.000  persons  whose  occupation  is  given  in  official 
statistics,  close  upon  21.000  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  on  the 
plantations.  2400  in  gold-mining  and  only  1000  in  trade.  The 
exports  increased  in  value  from  (200,800  in  1875  to  £450,800  in 
1M99.  and  imports  from  £260,450  in  1825  to  £510,180  in  1899;  but 
she  average  value  of  exports  over  five  years  subsequently  was  only 
£414.000.  while  that  of  imports  was  £53 J. 000. 

Administration. — The  colony  is  under  a  governor,  who  is  president 
of  an  executive  council,  which  also  includes  a  vice-president  and 
three  members  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  legislative  body  is 
the  states,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  six  years  by  electors, 
of  whom  there  is  one  for  every  200  holders  of  the  franchise.  The 
coluny  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts.  For  the  administration  of 
justice  there  are  three  cantonal  courts,  two  district  courts,  and  the 
ttjprcme  court  at  Paramaribo,  whose  president  and  permanent 
members  are  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  average  local  revenue 
(1901-1906)  watabout  £276.000 and  tbecxpenditureabout £317,000: 
both  fluctuated  considerably,  and  a  varying  subvention  is  necessary 


from  the  home  government  (£16,000  in  1902,  £60400  in  1006;  the 
annual  average  is  about  £37.000).  There  arc  a  civic  guard  of  about 
1800  men  and  a  militia  0T500,  with  a  small  garrison. 

History, — The  history  of  the  Dutch  in  Guiana,  and  the 
compression  of  their  influence  within  its  present  limits,  belongs 
to  the  general  history  of  Guiana  (above).  Surinam  and  the 
Dutch  islands  of  the  West  Indies  were  placed  under  a  common 
government  in  1828,  the  governor  residing  at  Paramaribo,  but 
in  1845  they  were  separated.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1863. 
Labour  then  became  difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  1870  a  convention 
was  signed  between  Holland  and  England  for  the  regulation  of 
the  coolie  traffic,  and  a  Dutch  government  agent  for  Surinam 
was  appointed  at  Calcutta.  The  problem  was  never  satisfactorily 
solved,  but  the  interest  of  the  mother-country  in  the  colony 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  19th 
century,  as  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Surinam  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company's  service  to  Paramaribo, 
and  by  the  formation  of  a  botanical  garden  for  experimental 
culture  at  that  (own,  as  also  by  geological  and  other  scientific 
expeditions,  and  the  exhibition  at  Haarlem  in  1808. 

Authorities. — Among  the  older  works  on  Surinam  the  first 
rank  is  held  by  Jan  Jacob  Hartsinck's  masterly  Besckryving  van 
Guiana,  of  de  WQde  Rust,  in  Zuid  Amerika  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1770).  Extracts  from  this  work,  selected  for  their  bearing  upon 
British  boundary  questions)  were  translated  and  annotated  by 
J  A.  J.  de  Villiers  (London.  1897).  A  valuable  Gesckiedenis  der 
Kolonit  van  Suriname,  by  a  number  of  "  learned  Jew*,"  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1791 }  and  it  was  supplemented  and  so 
far  superseded  by  Wolbers,  Gesckiedenis  van  Surinam*  (Amsterdam, 
1861).  See  further  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Dutch  Guiana  (London, 
1876);  A.  Kappler,  Surinam,  sein  Land,  »c.  (Stuttgart.  1887); 
Prince  Roland  Bonaparte.  Us  Habitants  de  Surinam  (Paris.  1884); 
K.  Martin,  "  Bcricht  uber  cine  Roisc  ins  Gebiet  des  Oberen- 
Surirtam,"  Bijdraten  r.  h  Inst,  toer  Tool  Land  cn  Volkenkuv.de, 
i.  I.  (The  Hague) ;  Wcstcroucn  van  Mcetercn,  La  Guyone  nter- 
landaist  (Leiden,  1884);  H.  Ten  Kate,  "  Ecn  en  ander  over 
Suriname,'  Gids  (t&88);  G.  Verachuur,  "Voyages  aux  trois 
Guyanes,  "  Tour  du  monde  (1893),  pp.  1,  49,  65;  W.  L.  Loth, 
inopU  Aordrijkikundiee  besckrijvint  van  Suriname  (Amsterdam, 


Beinopte  Aardrijkikundite  bestknjvint  ran  Sun 
1898),  and  Tijdukrtft  van  ket  Aardeiikskundtt  Genootsckap  (1878). 
79.  93;  Asch  van  Wycle,  "  La  Colonic  dc  Surinam."  Les  Pays-Bat 
(1898);  L.  Thompson.  Oversickt  der  Gesckiedenis  van  Suriname 
(The  Hague,  toon;  Caialotut  der  Nedcrl.  W.  I.  ten  ToonsleUint  le 
Haarlem  (1899);  Guide  i  leavers  la  section  des  Indes  nterlandaises, 
p.  323  (Amsterdam,  1899);  Surinaamseke  Almanak  (Paramaribo, 
annually).  For  the  language  of  the  bush-negroes  see  Wullschlaogel, 
Kurseefasste  neter-enrtitcke  Grammattk  (Bautaen,  1854),  and  Dtutstk 
steger-enilisches  Wdrterbuck  (Lobau,  1865). 

HI.  French  Guiana  (Guyane) — This  colony  is  situated 
between  Dutch  Guiana  and  Brazil.  A  delimitation  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  France  and  the  Netherlands     _  . 

was  arrived  at  in  1891,  by  decision  of  the  emperor  of  n-t  

Russia.  This  question  originated  in  the  arrangement 
of  1836,  that  the  river  Maroni  should  form  the  frontier.  It 
turned  on  the  claim  of  the  Awa  or  the  Tapanahoni  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  main  head-stream  of  the  Maroni,  and  the  final 
decision,  in  indicating  the  Awa,  favoured  the  Dutch.  In  1905 
certain  territory  lying  between  the  upper  Maroni  and  the  Itany, 
the  possession  of  which  had  not  then  been  settled,  1 
by  Fra 

rocnls.  The  question  of  the  exploitation  of  gold  in  the  Maroni 
was  settled  by  attributing  alternate  reaches  of  the  river  to  France 
and  Holland;  while  France  obtained  the  principal  islands  in 
the  lower  Maroni.  The  additional  territory  thus  attached  to 
the  French  colony  amounted  to  065  sq.  m.  In  December  1000 
the  Swiss  government  as  arbitrators  fixed  the  boundary  between 
French  Guiana  and  Brazil  as  the  river  Oyapock  and  the  water- 
shed on  the  Tumuc  Humac  mountains,  thus  awarding  to  France 
about  3000  of  the  too.ooo  sq.  m.  which  she  claimed.  This 
dispute  was  of  earlier  origin  than  that  with  the  Dutch;  dis- 
sensions between  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  relative  to 
territory  north  of  the  Amazon  occurred  in  the  17th  century. 
In  1700  the  Treaty  of  Lisbon  made  the  contested  area  (known 
as  the  Terres  du  Cap  du  Nord)  neutral  ground.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  indicated  as  the  French  boundary  a  river 
which  the  French  afterwards  claimed  to  be  the  Araguary,  but 
the  Portuguese  asserted  that  the  Oyapock  was  intended.  After 
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Brazil  had  become  independent  tbe  question  dragged  on  until 
in  1800-1805  there  were  collisions  in  the  contested  territory 
between  French  and  Brazilian  adventurers.  This  compelled 
serious  action,  and  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  preliminary  to  the 
settlement,  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1897.  French  Guiana, 
according  to  official  estimate,  has  an  area  of  about  51,000  sq.  tn. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  30,000;  its  movement  is 
not  rapid.  Of  this  total  12,350  live  at  Cayenne,  10,100  were 
in  the  communes,  5700  formed  the  penal  population,  1 500  were 
native  Indians  (Galibi,  Emerillon,  Gyampi)  and  500  near 
Maroni  were  negroes.  Apart  from  Cayenne,  which  was  rebuilt 
after  the  great  fire  of  1888,  the  centres  of  population  are  un- 
important: Sinnamarie  with  1500  inhabitants,  Mana  with  1750, 
Roura  with  1200  and  Approuague  with  1150.  In  180 a  French 
Guiana  was  divided  into  fourteen  communes,  exclusive  of  the 
Maroni  district.  Belonging  to  the  colony  are  also  the  three 
Safety  Islands  (Royale,  Joseph  and  Du  Diable — the  last  notable 
as  the  island  where  Captain  Dreyfus  was  imprisoned),  the  Enfant 
Perdu  Island  and  the  five 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  low  coast  land  it  occupied  by 
marshes,  with  a  dense  growth  of  mangrove*  or,  in  the  drier  parts, 
wilh  the  pinot  or  wassay  palm  (Eulrrpt  oleraeta).  Settlements  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  littoral  and  alluvial  districts.  The 
forest-clad  hills  of  the  hinterland  do  not  generally  exceed  1500  It. 
in  elevation;  that  part  of  the  Tumuc  llumac  range  which  forms 
the  southern  frontier  may  reach  an  extreme  elevation  of  2600  ft. 
But  the  dense  tropical  forest*  attract  so  much  moisture  from  the 
ocean  winds  that  the  highland*  are  the  birthplace  of  a  Large  number 
of  river*  which  in  the  rainy  season  especially  pour  down  vast  volume* 
of  water.  Not  less  than  ISarc  counted  between  the  Maroni  and  the 
Oyapock.  Sou th-ea*t ward  from  the  Maroni  the  first  of  importance 
i*  the  Mana.  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessel*  to  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  for  smaller  vessels  37  m.  farther.  Passing  the  Sinnamary  and 
the  Kourou,  tbe  Oyock  1*  next  reached,  near  the  mouth  of  which 
is  Cayenne,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  thereafter  the  Approuagc. 
All  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  a  somewhat  elevated  area  about 
the  middle  of  the  colony;  those  streams  which  rise  farther  south, 
in  the  Tumuc  Humac  hill*,  are  tributaries  of  the  two  frontier  rivers, 
the  Maroni  on  the  one  hand  or  the  Oyapock  on  the  other. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  rainy  season  begins  in  November  or 
December,  and  lasts  till  the  latter  part  of  June;  but  there  are 
usually  three  or  four  weeks  of  good  weather  in  March.  During  the 
rest  01  the  year  there  is  often  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  for  months,  but 
the  air  is  alway*  very  moist.  At  Cayenne  the  average  annual  rainfall 
amounts  to  fully  130  in.,  and  it  is  naturally  heavier  in  the  interior. 
During  the  hotter  part  of  the  year — Augutt.  September,  October — 
the  temperature  usually  rise*  to  about  86*  F.,  but  it  hardly  ever 
exceeds  88*;  in  the  colder  season  the  mean  is  79*  and  it  seldom 
•inks  so  low  as  70*.  Between  day  and  night  there  i*  very  little 
thcrmometric  difference.  The  prevailing  wind*  are  the  N.N.fc.  and 
the  S.F-:  and  the  most  violent  are  those  of  the  N.E.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  wind*  keep  between  N.  and  E.,  and  during  the 
dry  season  between  S.  and£.  Hurricanes  are  unknown.  In  flora 
and  fauna  French  Guiana  resembles  the  rest  of  the  Guianese  region. 
Vegetation  it  excessively  rich.  Among  leguminous  trees,  which  arc 
abundantly  represented,  the  wacapou  is  the  finest  of  many  hard- 
wood trees.  Caoutchouc  and  various  palms  are  also  common. 
The  manioc  is  a  principal  source  of  food ;  rice  is  an  important  object 
of  cultivation;  and  maize,  yams,  arrowroot,  bananas  and  the 
bread-fruit  arc  also  to  be  mentioned.  Vanilla  it  one  of  the  common 
wild  plant*  of  the  country.  The  clove  tree  has  been  acclimatized, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  empire  it  formed  a  good  source  of 
wealth;  the  cinnamon  tree  was  also  successfully  introduced  in 
1772,  but  like  that  of  the  pepper-tree  and  the  nutmeg  its  cultivation 
is  neglected.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  territory  indeed  i*  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  although  France  ha*  paid  some  attention  to 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  activity.  In  1880  a  colonial 
garden  was  created  near  Cayenne;  since  1894  an  experimental 
garden  has  been  laid  out  at  Baducl.  About  8200  acres  arccultivatcd, 
of  which  540°  acres  are  under  cereal*  and  rice,  the  remaining  being 
under  coffee  (introduced  in  1716),  cacao,  cane  and  other  cultures. 
The  low  lands  between  Cayenne  and  Oyapock  are  capable  of  bearing 
colonial  produce,  and  the  savannahs  might  support  large  herd*; 
cereals,  root-crops  and  vegetables  might  easily  be  grown  on  the 
high  grounds,  and  timber  working  in  the  interior  should  be  pro- 
fitable. 

Gold-mining  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  colony. 
Placers  of  great  wealth  have  been  discovered  on  the  Awa,  on  the 
Dutch  frontier  and  at  Carsevcnnc  in  the  territory  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  Franco-Brazilian  dispute.  But  wage*  are  high  anil 
transport  is  costly,  and  the  amount  of  gold  declared  at  Cayenne  did 
not  average  more  than  130.550  ox.  annually  in  1900-1905.  Silver 
and  iron  haw  been  found  in  variou*  districts;  kaolin  is  extracted 
in  the  plains  of  Montsincry ;  an 


at  several  places.  Besides  gold- workings,  the  industrial  estatJUa- 
tncnts  comprise  saw-mills,  distilleries,  brick- works  and  sugar- 
works 

Trad*  and  Commttnicatums. — The  commerce  in  1885  amounted 
to  £336,000  for  imports  and  to  £144.000  for  exports;  in  1897  the 
values  were  respectively  £373.350  and  £286.400,  but  in  iooj.  »h3e 
import*  had  inrreaaed  in  value  only  to  £418.720.  exports  had  nsee 
to  £493.213-  The  imports  consist  of  wines,  flour,  clothes.  Ac; 
the  chief  are  gold,  phosphate*,  timber,  cocoa  and  rosew-ood  essence. 
Cayenne  is  the  only  considerable  port.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
development  of  the  colony  is  the  lack  of  labour.  Native  labour  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  attempt*  to  utilize  convict  labour  have 
not  proved  very  success/ ul.  Effort*  to  supply  the  need  by  immigra- 
tion nave  not  done  so  completely.  The  land  routesarc  not  numerous. 
The  most  important  arc  that  from  Cayenne  to  Mana  by  way  of 
Kourou,  Sinnamarie  and  Iracoubo,  ana  that  from  Cayenne  along 
the  coast  to  Kaw  and  the  mouth  of  the  Approuague.  Towards  the 
interior  there  are  only  foot-paths,  badly  made.  By  water,  Cayenne 
u  in  regular  communication  with  the  Safety  Islands  (35  tn.).  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Maroni  (80  m.),  with  Fort  de  France  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  where  travellers  meet  the  mail  packet  for  Fr. 
with  Boston  (U.S_A).  There  is  a  French  cable  f 
and  Brest. 

Administration. — The  colony  is  administered  by  a 


general  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  including  the  secretary  genc-.il 
and  chief  of  the  judicial  service,  the  military,  penitentiary  and 
administrative  departments.  In  1879  an  elective  general  council 
of  sixteen  members  was  constituted.  There  are  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  a  higher  tribunal  at  Cayenne,  besides  four  justices  of 
peace,  one  of  whom  has  extensive  jurisdiction  in  other  riser*.  Of 


the  £256,000  demanded  for  the  colony  in  the  colonial  budget  for 
1906.  £335,000  represented  the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  penal 
settlement,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  colony  was  only  about  £21.000. 
The  local  budget  for  1901  balancedat  £99,000  and  in  1905  at  £116450. 
Instruction  i*  given  in  the  college  of  Cayenne  and  in  six  primary 
schools.  At  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  an  apostolic  prefect.  The 
armed  force  consists  of  two  companies  of  marine  infantry.  haH  a 
battery  of  artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  gendarmerie,  and  com- 
prises about  380  men.  The  penal  settlement  was  established  by  a 
decree  of  1852.  From  that  year  until  1867,  18,000  exiles  had  been 
tent  to  Guiana.  tA/t  for  the  next  twenty  years  New  Caledonia  became 
the  chief  penal  settlement  in  the  French  colonies.  But  in  1&65- 
1887  French  Guiana  was  appointed  as  a  place  of  banishment  fur 
confirmed  criminals  and  for  convicts  sentenced  to  more  than  eight 


ears'  hard  labour.    A  large  proportion  of 
upon  public 


have 


History. — The  Sicur  La  Rcvardiere,  sent  out  in  1604  by 
Henry  IV.  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  brought  back  a  favour- 
able report;  but  the  death  of  the  king  put  a  stop  to  tbe  projects 
of  formal  colonization.  In  1626  a  small  body  of  traders  from 
Rouen  settled  on  tbe  Sinnamary,  and  in  1635  a  similar  bar. J 
founded  Cayenne.  The  Compagnie  du  Cap  Nord,  founded  by 
the  people  of  Rouen  in  1643  and  conducted  by  Poncet  de  Brctigny, 
the  Compagnie  de  la  France  Equtnoxiale.  established  in  1645. 
and  the  second  Compagnie  de  la  France  Equinoxialc,  or 
pagnie  des  Douxe  Seigneurs,  established  in  1652,  w 
the  result  of  incompetence,  mismanagement  and 
From  1654  the  Dutch  held  the  colony  for  a  few  years.  Tbe 
French  Compagnie  des  Indcs  Occidentalcs,  chartered  in  1664 
with  a  monopoly  of  Guiana  commerce  for  forty  years,  proved 
hardly  more  successful  than  its  predecessors;  but  in  1674  it: 
colony  passed  under  the  direct  control  of  tbe  crown,  and  the 
able  administration  of  Colbert  began  to  tell  favourably  on  its 
progress,  although  in  1686  an  unsuccessful  expedition  agaiast 
the  Dutch  in  Surinam  set  back  the  advance  of  the  French 
colony  until  the  close  of  tbe  century. 

The  year  1*763  was  marked  by  a  terrible  disaster, 
the  prime  minister,  having  obtained  for  himself  and  his  1 
Praslin  a  concession  of  the  country  between  the  Kourou  aad 
the  Maroni,  sent  out  about  12,000  volunteer  colonists,  maialy 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  They  were  landed  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Kourou,  where  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  their 
reception,  and  where  even  water  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Mis- 
management was  complete;  there  was  (for  example)  a  shop  for 
skates,  whereas  the  necessary  tools  for  tillage  were  wanting 
By  1765  no  more  than  918  colonists  remained  alive,  and  these 
were  a  famished  fever-stricken  band.  A  long  investigation  is 
Paris  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  incompetent  leaders  of 
the  expedition.  Several  minor  attempts  at  colonization  ia 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century;  but  they 
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aO  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  same  fatal  prestige  of  failure. 
During  the  revolution  band  after  band  of  political  prisoners 
were  transported  to  Guiana.  The  fate  of  the  royalists,  nearly 
600  in  number,  who  were  exiled  on  the  18th  Fructidor  (1797), 
was  especially  sad.  Landed  on  the  Sinnamary  without  shelter 
or  food,  two-thirds  of  them  perished  miserably.  In  1800  Victor 
H  agues  was  appointed  governor,  and  he  managed  to  put  the 
ra'ony  in  a  better  state;  but  in  1809  his  work  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  invasion  of  the  Portuguese  and  British. 

Though  French  Guiana  was  nominally  restored  to  the  French 
in  1814,  it  was  not  really  surrendered  by  the  Portuguese  till 
1817.  Numerous  efforts  were  now  made  to  establish  tbc  colony 
firmly,  although  its  past  misfortunes  had  prejudiced  the  public 
mind  in  France  against  it.  In  1833  the  first  steam  sugar  mills 
were  introduced;  in  1824  an  agricultural  colony  (Nouvcllc 
Angoulime)  was  attempted  in  the  Mana  district,  which,  after 
figure  at  first,  became  comparatively  successful.  The  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  and  the  consequent  dearth  of  labour  almost 
ruined  the  development  of  agricultural  resources  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  but  in  1853  a  large  body  of  African 
irr migrants  was  introduced.  The  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Approuague  in  1855  caused  feverish  excitement,  and  seriously 
di«turbcd  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

Act homties. — A  detailed  bibliography  of  French  Guiana  will  be 
fniiod  in  Tcmaux-Compans,  Notictkistortqut  dt  la  Guyant  francaise 
1  Paris.  1843).  Among  more  recent  works,  tee  E.  Bassiercs,  Notice 
sur  la  Guyant.  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1900) ; 
F *blut.!ion  dt  la  tociiti  d'itudes  pour  la  colonisation  dt  la  Guyant 


frnncatse  (Pari*,  1843-1844) ;  H.  A.  Coudreau,  La  Franct  teumoziale 
<ia«7).  DialtcUt  indtent  de  Guyant  (1891),  Dix  antdt  Guyant(iHg2). 
Chez  net  Indtent  (1893).  all  at  Paris;  G.  Brousscau,  Ltt 

(Paris,  1901);  L.  F.  Viala.  Ltt 


r  dt  Franct,  tome  iii.  (Paris 


dt  la  Guyant 
Trots  Guyant i  (Montpcllier,  1893). 

GUIART  (or  Gctakd),  GUILLAUMB  (d.  c.  1316),  French 
chronicler  and  poet,  was  probably  born  at  Orleans,  and  served 
in  the  French  army  in  Flanders  in  1304.  Having  been  disabled 
by  a  wound  be  began  to  write,  lived  at  Arras  and  then  in  Paris, 
thus  being  able  to  consult  tbc  large  store  of  manuscripts  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Denis,  including  the  Granda  ckroniqua  dt  France. 
Afterwards  he  appears  as  a  mtntstrcl  dt  boucke.  Guiart 's  poem 
F.ranckc  da  rtryaulx  lifnagts,  was  written  and  then  rewritten 
between  1304  and  1307,  in  honour  of  the  French  king  Philip  IV., 
and  in  answer  to  the  aspersions  of  a  Flemish  poet.  Comprising 
over  11, 000  verses  it  deals  with  the  history  of  the  French  kings 
from  the  time  of  Louis  MIL;  but  it  is  only  really  important 
for  the  period  after  1396  and  for  the  war  in  Flanders  from  1301 
to  1304,  of  which  it  gives  a  graphic  account,  and  for  which  it  is 
a  high  authority.  It  was  first  published  by  J.  A.  Buchon 
(Paris,  1838),  and  again  in  tome  xxii.  of  the  Retutii  da  kistoriens 
dei  GattUt  tide  la  France  (Paris,  1865). 

Stt  A.  Molinicr,  Let  Sourttt  dt  tkitknrt 
1 9°  J). 

GUIBERT,  or  Wisest  (c.  1030-1100),  of  Ravenna,  antipope 
under  the  title  of  Clement  III.  from  the  35th  of  June  1080  until 
September  1100.  was  born  at  Parma  between  1030  and  1030  of 
the  noble  imperialist  family,  Corrcgio.  He  entered  the  priest- 
hood and  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Agnes,  chancellor  and, 
ailcr  the  death  of  Pope  Victor  II.  (1057),  imperial  vicar  in  Italy. 
He  strove  to  uphold  the  imperial  authority  during  Henry  IV.'s 
minority,  and  presided  over  the  synod  at  Basel  (1061)  which 
annulled  the  election  of  Alexander  II.  and  created  in  the  person 
of  Cadal->us,  bishop  of  Parma,  the  antipope  Honorius  II. 
Guibcrt  lost  the  chancellorship  in  1063.  In  1073,  through  the 
influence  of  Empress  Agnes  and  the  support  of  Cardinal  Hilde- 
brand,  he  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna  and  swore 
fealty  to  Alexander  II.  and  his  successors.  He  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  on  friendly  terms  with  Gregory  VII.,  but  soon 
quarrelled  with  him  over  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Imola, 
and  henceforth  was  recognized  as  the  soul  of  the  imperial  faction 
in  the  investiture  contest.  He  allied  himself  with  Cencius, 
Cardi"*1  Candidus  and  other  opponents  of  Gregory  at  Rome, 
and,  on  his  refusal  to  furnish  troops  or  to  attend  the  Lenten 
synod  of  107s,  he  was  ecclesiastically  suspended  by  the  pope. 
He  was  probably  excommunicated  at  the  synod  of  Worms 


(1076)  with  other  Lombard  bishops  who  sided  with  Henry  IV., 
and  at  the  Lenten  synod  of  1078  he  was  banned  by  name.  The 
emperor,  having  been  excommunicated  for  the  second  time  in 
March  1080,  convened  nineteen  bishops  of  his  party  at  Mainz 
on  the  31st  of  May,  who  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Gregory; 
and  on  the  35th  of  June  he  caused  Guibcrt  to  be  elected  pope 
by  thirty  bishops  assembled  at  Brixen.  Guibcrt,  whilst  retain- 
ing possession  of  his  archbishopric,  accompanied  his  imperial 
master  on  most  of  the  lattcr's  military  expeditions.  Having 
gained  Rome,  he  was  installed  in  the  Laic  ran  and  consecrated 
as  Clement  III.  on  the  34th  of  March  1084.  One  week  later, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  he  crowned  Henry  IV.  and  Bertha  in  St 
Peter's.  Clement  survived  not  only  Gregory  VIL  but  also 
Victor  III.  and  Urban  II.,  maintaining  his  title  to  the  end  and 
in  great  measure  his  power  over  Rome  and  the  adjoining  regions. 
Excommunication  was  pronounced  against  him  by  all  his  rivals. 
He  was  driven  out  of  Rome  finally  by  crusaders  in  1097,  and 
sought  refuge  in  various  fortresses  on  his  own  estates.  St 
Angelo,  the  last  Guibcrtist  stronghold  in  Rome,  fell  to  Urban  II. 
on  the  34th  of  August  1098.  Clement,  on  the  accession  of 
Paschal  II.  in  1099,  prepared  to  renew  his  struggle  but  was 
driven  from  Albano  by  Norman  troops  and  died  at  Civita 
Castellana  in  September  1100.  His  ashes,  which  were  said  by 
his  followers  to  have  worked"  miracles,  were  thrown  into  the 
water  by  Paschal  II. 

See  J.  Langen.  GetckUktt  dtr  romischen  Kirckt  ton  Gregor  VII. 
bit  Innocent  III.  (Bonn.  1893):  JafT6-\Vattenhach,  Regesta  ponttf. 
Roman.  (2nd  ed.,  1885-1888);  K.  J.  von  Hefelc.  Concdiengeschichte, 
vol.  v.  (3nd  cd.);  F.  Gregorovius,  Rome  in  Ike  Middle  A  art,  vol.  iv., 
trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1902) ;  and  O. 
KOhnckc,  Wtbtrt  von  Ravenna  (Leipzig,  I&88).         (<_'.  H.  Ha.). 

GUIBERT  :  1 124),  of  Nogent,  historian  and  theologian, 
was  bom  of  noble  parents  at  Gcrmont  en-Beau voisis,  and 
dedicated  from  infancy  to  the  church.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Flavigny  (Flaviamm) 
or  St  Gerroer,  where  he  studied  with  great  real,  devoting  himself 
at  first  to  the  secular  poets,  an  experience  which  left  its  imprint 
on  his  works;  later  changing  to  theology,  through  the  influence 
of  Anselm  of  Bee,  afterwards  of  Canterbury.  In  1104,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  head  of  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Nogent  and 
henceforth  took  a  prominent  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His 
autobiography  (Ih  vita  sua,  she  monodiarum),  written  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  gives  many  picturesque  glimpses  of  his  time 
and  the  customs  of  his  country.  The  description  of  tbc  com- 
mune of  Laon  is  an  historical  document  of  the  first  order.  The 
same  local  colour  lends  charm  to  his  history  of  the  first  crusade 
{Gala  Dei  per  Francot)  written  about  11 10.  But  the  history 
is  largely  a  paraphrase,  in  omatc  style,  of  the  Gesla  Francorum 
of  an  anonymous  Norman  author  (see  Crusades)  ;  and  when 
he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  authority,  be  allows  his  book  to 
degenerate  into  an  undigested  heap  of  notes  and  anecdotes. 
At  the  same  time  his  high  birth  and  his  position  in  the  church 
give  his  work  an  occasional  value. 

Bibliography. — Guibert's  works,  edited  by  d'Achery,  were  first 
published  in  1651,  in  I  vol.  folio,  at  Paris  (Ventrabtlit  Guiberti 
abbalts  B.  Manae  de  Noeigento  opera  omnia),  and  republished 
in  Mignc's  Patroiotia  Latina,  vols.  ctvi.  and  clxxxiv.  They  include, 
besides  minor  works,  a  treatise  on  homitetics  ("  Liber  quo  otdine 
sermo  fieri  debeat  ");  ten  books  of  Moralia  on  Genesis,  begun  in 
1084.  but  not  completed  until  1 1 16.  composed  on  the  model  of  Grrsory 
the  Great's  Moralia  in  Jobnm;  five  books  of  Tropologiat  on  Husea, 
Amos  and  the  Lamentations;  a  treatise  onthe  Incarnation,  against 
the  Jews;  four  books  De  tninonbus  sanctorum,  a  remarkably  free 
criticism  on  the  abuses  of  saint  and  relic  worship;  three  books  of 
autobiography,  De  vita  sua,  sire  monodiarum ;  and  eight  book*  of 
the  Hxstorta  quae  dicitur  Gtsta  Dei  per  Francot,  site  kistoria  liter 0- 
tolymilana  (the  ninth  book  is  by  another  author).  Separate  editions 
exist  of  the  last  named,  in  I.  Bon  car*.  Gtsta  Dei  per  Francot,  L, 
and  Rtcued  des  kittoriens  det  croitadtt,  hist.  Occtd.,  iv.  115-363. 
It  has  been  translated  into  French  in  Cuitot'tt  Collection,  ix.  1-338. 

1): 


See  H.  von  Sybel,  Gesckicktt  det  ersten  Kreuzxuges  (Leipzig 
B.  Monod.  Le  Maine  Gtribert  et  ton  tempt  (Paris,  1905) ; and  uutotri 
dt  Nogent;  kittoire  dt  tavit,  edited  byG.  Bourgin  ( Paris,  1907). 

GUIBERT.  JACQUES  AN  TO  INF.  HIPPOLYTE,  Court  de 
(1743-1790),  French  general  and  military  writer,  was  bom  at 
Montauban,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  accompanied  his  father, 
de  Guibcrt  (171 5-1 786),  chief  of  staff  to 
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Marshal  de  Broglie,  throughout  the  war  in  Germany,  and  won 
the  cross  of  St  Louis  and  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  expedition 
to  Corsica  (1767).  In  1770  he  published  his  Essai  reneral  it 
tactique  in  London,  and  this  celebrated  work  appeared  in  numer- 
ous subsequent  editions  and  in  English,  German  and  even 
Persian  translations  (extracts  also  in  Liskenne  and  Sauvan, 
Biti.  kistorique  ti  militaire,  Paris,  1845).  Of  this  work  (for  a 
detailed  critique  of  which  see  Max  Jahns,  Gesch.  d.  Kriegsvrissen- 
schnfien,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2058-2070  and  references  therein)  it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  the  best  essay  on  war  produced  by  a  soldier 
during  a  period  in  which  tactics  were  discussed  even  in  the  salon 
and  military  literature  was  more  abundant  than  at  any  time  up 
to  1871.  Apart  from  technical  questions,  in  which  Guibert's 
enlightened  conservatism  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
doctrinaire  progrcssiveness  of  Mcnil  Durand,  Folard  and  others, 
the  book  is  chiefly  valued  for  iu  broad  outlook  on  the  state  of 
Europe,  especially  of  military  Europe  in  the  period  1763-1792. 
One  quotation  maybe  given  as  being  a  most  remarkable  prophecy 
of  the  impending  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  a  revolution  which 
the  "  advanced  "  tacticians  themselves  scarcely  foresaw.  "  The 
standing  armies,  while  a  burden  on  the  people,  are  inadequate 
for  the  achievement  of  great  and  decisive  results  in  war,  and 
meanwhile  the  mass  of  the  people,  untrained  in  arms,  de- 
generates. .  .  .  The  hegemony  over  Europe  will  fall  to  that 
nation  which  .  .  '.  becomes  possessed  of  manly  virtues  and 
creates  a  national  army  "—a  prediction  fulfilled  almost  to  the 
letter  within  twenty  yean  of  Guibert's  death.  In  177J  he 
visited  Germany  and  was  present  at  the  Prussian  regimental 
drills  and  army  manoeuvres;  Frederick  the  Great,  recognizing 
Guibert's  ability,  showed  great  favour  to  the  young  colonel  and 
freely  discussed  military  questions  with  him.  Guibert's  Journal 
eVun  voyage  en  Allemagne  was  published,  with  a  memoir,  by 
Toulongeon  (Paris,  x8oj).  His  Defense  du  sy slime  de  guerre 
mm! erne,  a  reply  to  his  many  critics  (Neuchilcl,  1779)  is  a 
reasoned  and  scientific  defence  of  the  Prussian  method  of 
tactics,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  work  when  in  1 775  he  began 
to  co-operate  with  the  count  de  St  Germain  in  a  scries  of  much- 
needed  and  successful  reforms  in  the  French  army.  In  1777. 
however,  St  Germain  fell  into  disgrace,  and  his  fall  involved  that 
of  Guibert  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marickal  de  camp 
and  relegated  to  a  provincial  staff  appointment.  In  his  semi- 
retirement  he  vigorously  defended  his  old  chief  St  Germain 
against  his  detractors.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
recalled  to  the  War  Office,  but  in  his  turn  he  became  the  object 
of  attack  and  he  died,  practically  of  disappointment,  on  the 
6th  of  May  1700.  Other  works  of  Guibert,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, are:  Observation!  sur  la  constitution  politique  ct  militaire 
des  armies  de  S.  M.  Prussienne  (Amsterdam,  1778),  tlogcs  of 
Marshal  Catinat  (1775),  of  Michel  de  l'H6pital  (1778),  and  of 
Frederick  the  Great  (1787).  Guibert  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  from  1 786,  and  he  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  Le  ConnttabU 
de  Bourbon  (1 775)  and  a  journal  of  travels  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. 

See  Toulongeon,  tloge  ttridique  de  Guibert  (Pari*.  1790) :  Madame 
de  Stael,  tloge  de  Gutbrrt;  Bardin,  Notice  kistorique  du  getUrat 
Guil«-rt  (Paris,  1836);  Flavian  d'Aldeguier,  Discours  sur  la  vie  et 
Us  (aits  du  comte  de  Guibert  (Toulouse,  1855):  Count  Forestie, 

fi^^ 
1873,  9  and  10). 

GUICCIARDIHI,  FRANCESCO  (1483-1540),  the  celebrated 
Italian  historian  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1483,  when  Marsilio  Ficino  held  him  at  the  font  of  baptism. 
His  family  was  illustrious  and  noble;  and  his  ancestors  for 
many  generations  had  held  the  highest  posts  of  honour  in  the 
state,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  own  genealogical  Ricordi  autobio- 
grafici  e  difamit.tia  (Op.  ined.  vol.  x.).  After  the  usual  educa- 
tion of  a  boy  in  grammar  and  elementary  classical  studies,  his 
father,  Piero,  sent  him  to  the  universities  of  Ferrari  and  Padua, 
where  he  stayed  until  the  year  1505.  The  death  of  an  uncle, 
who  had  occupied  the  sec  of  Cortona  with  great  pomp,  induced 
the  young  Guicciardini  to  hanker  after  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
He  already  saw  the  scarlet  of  a  cardinal  awaiting  him,  and  to 


this  eminence  he  would  assuredly  have  risen.  His  father,  how- 
ever, checked  this  ambition,  declaring  that,  though  be  had  five 
sons,  he  would  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  enter  the  church  in  iu 
then  state  of  corruption  and  debasement.  Guicciardini,  wbc« 
motives  were  confessedly  ambitious  (see  Ricordi,  Op.  ined. 
x.  68),  turned  his  attention  to  law,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
was  appointed  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence  to  read  the  Institute) 
in  public.  Shortly  afterwards  he  engaged  himself  in  marriage 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  Alamanno  Salviati,  prompted,  as  he 
frankly  tells  us,  by  the  political  support  which  an  »"■>  net-  with 
that  great  family  would  bring  him  (ib.  x.  71).  He  was  then 
practising  at  the  bar,  where  he  won  so  much  distinction  that  the 
Signoria,  in  1512,  entrusted  him  with  an  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  Thus  he  entered  on  the  real  work 
of  his  life  as  a  diplomatist  and  statesman.  His  conduct  upon  that 
legation  was  afterwards  severely  cri licked;  for  his  political 
antagonists  accused  him  of  betraying  the  true  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  using  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  house  of  Media  to  power.  His  Spanish  correspoed- 
ence  with  the  Signoria  (Op.  ined.  vol.  vi.)  reveals  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  observation  and  analysis  which  was  a  chief 
quality  of  his  mind;  and  in  Ferdinand,  hypocritical  and  pro- 
foundly dissimulativc,  he  found  a  proper  object  for  his  scientific 
study.  To  suppose  that  the  young  statesman  learned  his  frigid 
statecraft  in  Spain  would  be  perhaps  too  simple  a  solution  of 
the  problem  offered  by  his  character,  and  scarcely  fair  to  the 
Italian  proficients  in  perfidy.  It  is  clear  from  Guicciardini's 
autobiographical  memoirs  that  he  was  ambitious,  calculating, 
avaricious  and  power-loving  from  bis  earliest  years;  and  in 
Spain  he  had  no  more  than  an  opportunity  of  studying  on  a 
large  scale  those  political  vices  which  already  ruled  the  minor 
potentates  of  Italy.  Still  the  school  was  pregnant  with  in- 
structions for  so  apt  a  pupil.  Guicciardini  issued  from  this  first 
trial  of  his  skill  with  an  assured  reputation  for  diplomatic  ability, 
as  that  was  understood  in  Italy.  To  unravel  plots  and  weave 
counterplots;  to  meet  treachery  with  fraud;  to  parry  force 
with  sleights  of  hand;  to  credit  human  nature  with  the  basest 
motives,  while  the  blackest  crimes  were  contemplated  with  cold 
enthusiasm  for  their  cleverness,  was  reckoned  then  the  height 
of  political  sagacity.  Guicciardini  could  play  the  game  to  per- 
fection. In  1 51 5  Leo  X.  took  him  into  service,  and  made  him 
governor  of  Reggio  and  Modena.  Jn  1521  Parma  was  added  to 
his  rule,  and  in  1523  he  was  appointed  vieeregent  of  Romagna 
by  Clement  VII.  These  high  offices  rendered  GuJcciardini  the 
virtual  master  of  the  papal  states  beyond  the  Apennines,  d&rixg 
a  period  of  great  bewilderment  and  difficulty.  The  copious 
correspondence  relating  to  his  administration  has  recently  been 
pubbshed  (Op.  ined.  vols,  vii.,  viii.).  In  1 526  Clement  gave  him 
still  higher  rank  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  papal  army.  While 
holding  this  commission,  he  had  the  humiliation  of  witnessing 
from  a  distance  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Clement,  without  being  able  to  rouse  the  perfidious  duke  of 
Urbino  into  activity.  The  blame  of  Clement's  downfall  did  not 
rest  with  him;  for  it  was  merely  his  duty  to  attend  the  camp, 
and  keep  his  master  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  generals 
(see  the  Correspondence,  Op.  ined.  vols,  iv.,  v.).  Yet  Guicciar- 
dini's conscience  accused  him,  for  he  had  previously  counselled 
the  pope  to  declare  war,  as  he  notes  in  a  curious  letter  to  himself 
written  in  1527  (Op.  ined.,x.  104).  Clement  did  not, however, 
withdraw  his  confidence,  and  in  1531  Guicciardini  was  advanced 
to  the  governorship  of  Bologna,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
papallord'Ucutcnancics(Correspondcnce,0^.*ne«f.voLix.).  This 
post  he  resigned  in  1534  on  the  election  of  Paul  III.,  preferring 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Medicean  princes.  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  though  Guicciardini  served  three  popes  through  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  because  of  this,  be  bated  the 
papacy  with  a  deep  and  frozen  bitterness,  attributing  the  woes 
of  Italy  to  the  ambition  of  the  church,  and  declaring  he  bad 
seen  enough  of  sacerdotal  abominations  to  make  him  a  Lutheran 
(see  Op.  ined.  i.  27,  104,  96,  and  1st.  d'  It.,  ed.  Ros.,  iL  218). 
The  same  discord  between  his  private  opinions  and  his  public 
actions  may  be  traced  in  his  conduct  subsequent  to  1 534.   As  a 
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political  theorist.  Cuicciardini  believed  that  the  best  form  of 
government  was  a  commonwealth  administered  upon  the  type 
of  the  Venetian  constitution  (Op.  intd.  i  6;  ii.  130  sq )  ;  and 
we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  he  had  judged  the  tyranny 
of  the  Medici  at  its  true  worth  (Op.  incd.  i.  171,  on  the  tyrant; 
the  whole  Staria  Fiorcntina  and  K(((ime»to  di  Fircnze,  ib.  i. 
and  iii.,  on  the  Medici).  Vet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  his 
powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  most  vicious  members  of  that 
house  for  the  enslavement  of  Florence.  In  1527  he  had  been 
declared  a  rebel  by  the  Signoria  on  account  of  his  well  known 
Medicean  prejudices,  and  in  1530,  deputed  by  Clement  to 
puntsh  the  citizens  after  their  revolt,  he  revenged  himscll  with  a 
cruelty  and  an  avarice  that  were  long  and  bitterly  remembered 
When,  therefore,  he  returned  to  inhabit  Florence  in  1534,  he 
did  so  as  the  creature  of  the  dissolute  Alessandro  dc'  Medici. 
Cuicciardini  pushed  his  servility  so  far  as  to  defend  this  in- 
famous despot  at  Naples  in  153s,  before  the  bar  of  Charles  V., 
from  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Florentine 
exiles  (Op.  incd.  vol.  ix  ).  He  won  his  cause,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  all  posterity  he  justified  the  reproaches  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  describe  him  as  a  cruel,  venal,  grasping  seeker  after  power, 
eager  to  support  a  despotism  for  the  sake  of  honours,  offices 
and  emoluments  secured  for  himself  by  a  bargain  with  the 
oppressors  of  his  country.  Varchi,  Nardi,  Jacopo  Pilli  and 
Bernardo  Segni  are  unanimous  upon  this  point,  hut  it  is  only 
the  recent  publication  of  Guicciardini's  private  MSS-  that  has 
made  us  understand  the  force  of  their  invectives  To  plead 
loyally  or  honcM  political  conviction  in  defence  of  his  Medicean 
partianship  is  now  impossible,  (ace  to  face  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Ricordi  politUi  and  the  Stoiia  Fiorcntiua. 
Like  Machiavelli,  but  on  a  lower  level,  Cuicciardini  was  willing 
to  "  roll  stones,"  or  to  do  any  dirty  work  for  masters  whom, 
in  the  depth  of  his  soul,  he  detested  and  despised  After  the 
murder  of  Duke  Alessandro  in  1537.  Cuicciardini  espoused  the 
cause  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  a  boy  addicted  to  field  sports,  and 
unused  to  the  game  of  statecraft.  The  wily  old  diplomatist 
hoped  to  rule  Florence  as  grand  vizier  under  this  inexperienced 
princeling.  He  was  mistaken,  however,  in  his  schemes,  for 
Cosimo  displayed  the  genius  of  his  family  for  politics,  and  coldly 
dismissed  his  would-be  lord-protector.  Cuicciardini  retired  in 
disgrace  lo  his  villa,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Sloria  d' it  alia.  He  died  in  1540  without  male 
heirs. 

Cuicciardini  was  the  product  of  a  cynical  and  selfish  age, 
and  his  life  illustrated  its  sordid  influences  Of  a  cold  and 
worldly  temperament,  devoid  of  passion,  blamcU-ss  in  his 
conduct  as  the  father  of  a  family,  faithful  as  the  servant  of  his 
papal  patrons,  severe  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  indisputably  able  in  his  conduct 
of  affairs,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  and  in  spite  of  these  qualities, 
a  man  whose  moral  nature  inspires  a  sentiment  of  liveliest  re- 
pugnance. It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  ambitious,  cruel, 
revcngelul  and  avaricious,  for  these  vices  have  existed  in  men 
far  less  antipathetic  than  Cuicciardini.  Over  and  above  those 
faults,  which  made  him  odious  to  his  fellow  citizens,  we  trace  in 
him  a  meanness  that  our  century  is  less  willing  to  condone. 
His  phlegmatic  and  persistent  egotism,  his  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
honour  to  self-interest,  his  acquiescence  in  the  worst  conditions 
of  the  world,  if  only  he  could  use  them  for  his  own  advantage, 
combined  with  the  glaring  discord  between  his  opinions  and  his 
practice,  form  a  character  which  would  be  contemptible  in  our 
eyes  were  it  not  so  sinister.  The  social  and  political  decrepitude 
of  Italy,  where  patriotism  was  unknown,  and  only  scltiihnc-ss 
survived  of  all  the  motives  that  rouse  men  to  action,  found  its 
representative  and  exponent  in  Guicciardini.  Whin  we  turn 
from  the  man  to  the  author,  the  decadence  of  the  age  and  race 
that  could  develop  a  political  philosophy  so  and  in  its  cynical 
despair  of  any  good  in  human  nature  forces  itself  vividly  upon 
our  notice.  Cuicciardini  seems  to  glory  in  his  disillusionment, 
and  uses  his  vast  intellectual  ability  (or  the  analysis  of  the 
corruption  he  had  helped  to  make  incurable.  If  one  single 
treatise  of  that  century  should  be  chosen  to  represent  the  spirit 


of  the  Italian  people  in  the  last  phase  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
historian  might  hesitate  between  the  Primipe  of  Machiavelli 
and  the  Ritordi  pditici  of  Cuicciardini.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  the  former  on  the  score  of  comprehensiveness. 
It  is,  moreover,  more  exactly  adequate  to  the  actual  situation, 
for  the  Principe  has  a  divine  spark  of  patriotism  yet  lingering 
in  the  cinders  of  its  frigid  science,  an  idealistic  enthusiasm  sur- 
viving in  its  moral  aberrations,  whereas  a  great  Italian  critic 
of  this  decade  has  justly  described  the  Ricordi  as  "  Italian 
corruption  codified  and  elevated  to  a  rule  of  life."  Cuicciardini 
is,  however,  belter  known  as  the  author  of  the  Sloria  d'/talia, 
thai  vast  and  detailed  picture  of  his  counlry's  sufferings  between 
the  years  1494  and  1532.  Judging  him  by  this  masterpiece  of 
scientific  history,  he  deserves  less  commendation  as  a  writer 
than  as  a  thinker  and  an  analyst.  The  style  is  wearisome  and 
prolix,  attaining  to  precision  at  the  expense  of  circumlocution, 
and  setting  forth  the  smallest  particulars  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctness as  the  main  features  of  the  narrative.  The  whole 
tangled  skein  of  Italian  politics,  in  that  involved  and  stormy 
period,  is  unravelled  with  a  patience  and  an  insight  that  are 
above  praise.  It  is  the  crowning  merit  of  the  author  that  he 
never  ceases  to  be  an  impartial  spectator— a  cold  and  curious 
critic.  We  mighl  compare  him  to  an  anatomist,  with  knife  and 
sealocl  dissecting  the  dead  body  of  Italy,  and  pointing  out  the 
symptoms  of  her  manifold  diseases  with  the  indifferent  analysis 
of  one  who  has  no  moral  sensibility.  This  want  of  feeling,  while 
it  renders  Cuicciardini  a  model  for  the  scientific  student,  has 
impaired  the  interest  of  his  history  Though  he  lived  through 
that  agony  of  the  Italian  people,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  he  is  writing  a  great  historical  tragedy.  He  takes  as  much 
paias  in  laying  bare  the  trifling  causes  of  a  petty  war  with  Fisa 
as  in  probing  the  deep-seated  ulcer  of  the  papacy.  Nor  is  he 
capable  of  painting  the  events  in  which  he  took  a  part,  in  their 
totality  as  a  drama.  Whatever  he  touches,  lies  already  dead 
on  the  dissecting  table,  and  his  skill  is  that  of  the  analytical 
pathologist.  Consequently,  he  fails  to  understand  the  essential 
magnitude  of  the  task,  or  to  appreciate  the  vital  vigour  of  the 
forces  contending  in  Europe  for  mastery.  This  is  very  notice- 
able in  what  he  writes  about  the  Reformation.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  inevitable  in  a  writer  of  Guicciardini's  tempera- 
ment, the  Sloria  d'  Italia  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  historical 
work  that  had  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era. 
It  remains  the  most  solid  monument  of  the  Italian  reason  in 
the  lOth  century,  the  final  triumph  of  that  Florentine  school 
of  philosophical  historians  which  included  Machiavelli,  Segni, 
Pitti,  Nardi,  Varchi,  Francesco  Veltori  and  Donalo  Ciannotti. 
Up  to  the  year  1857  ihe  fame  of  Cuicciardini  as  a  writer,  and  the 
estimation  of  him  as  a  man,  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
History  cj  Italy,  and  on  a  few  ill-edited  extracts  from  his  aphor- 
isms. At  thai  date  his  representatives,  the  counts  Piero  and 
Luigi  Cuicciardini,  opened  their  family  archives,  and  com- 
mitted lo  Signor  Giuseppe  Canestrini  the  publication  of  his 
hitherto  inedited  MSS.  in  ten  important  volumes.  The  vast 
mass  of  documents  and  finished  literary  work  thus  given  lo 
the  world  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  Cuicciardini,  whether 
we  consider  him  as  author  or  as  citizen.  It  has  raised  his  re- 
putation as  a  political  philosopher  into  the  first  rank,  where  he 
now  disputes  the  place  of  intellectual  supremacy  with  his  friend 
Machiavelli;  but  it  has  coloured  our  moral  judgment  of  his 
character  and  conduct  with  darker  dyes.  From  the  stores  of 
valuable  materials  contained  in  those  ten  volumes,  it  will  be 
enough  here  to  cite  (1)  the  Ritordi  polilici,  already  noticed, 
consisting  cf  about  400  aphorisms  on  political  and  social  topics; 
(?)  ihe  observations  on  Machiavclli's  Diicorsi,  which  bring  into 
remarkable  relief  the  views  of  Italy's  two  gTtat  theorists  on 
statecraft  in  the  16th  century,  and  show  that  Cuicciardini 
regarded  Machiavelli  somewhat  as  an  amiable  visionary  or 
political  enthusiast;  (3)  the  Storia  Fiarcntina,  an  early  work 
of  the  author,  distinguished  by  its  animation  of  style,  brilliancy 
of  portraiture,  and  liberality  of  judgment;  and  (4)  the  Dialo^o 
dd  rtnimtnlo  di  Firenu,  also  in  all  probability  an  early  work, 
in  which  the  various  forms  of  government  suited  to  an  ItaLan 
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commonwealth  are  discussed  with  infinite  subtlety, contrasted, 
and  illustrated  from  the  vicissitudes  of  Florence  up  to  the  year 
1494.  To  these  may  be  added  a  scries  of  short  essays,  entitled 
Discorti  pelitici,  composed  during  Guicciardini's  Spanish  lega- 
tion. It  is  only  after  a  careful  perusal  of  these  minor  works 
that  the  sluden'  of  history  may  claim  to  have  comprehended 
Guicciardini,  and  may  feel  that  he  brings  with  him  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Storia  d'  Italia  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
author's  private  thoughts  and  jealously  guarded  opinions. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  those  who  desire 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  true  principles  and  feelings  of  the 
men  who  made  and  wrote  history  in  the  16th  century  will  find 
it  here  far  more  than  in  the  work  designed  for  publication  by  the 
writer.  Taken  in  combination  with  Machiavelli's  treatises,  the 
Opere  inedite  furnish  a  comprehensive  body  of  Italian  political 
philosophy  anterior  to  the  date  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  (J.  A.  S ) 

See  Room's  edition  of  the  Slona  d'  llaha  (to  vols..  Pisa,  l8to,), 
and  the  Opere  inedite,  in  lo  vols.,  published  at  Florence,  1857. 
A  complete  and  initial  edition  of  Guicci.ir«lini's  works  is  now  in 
preparation  in  the  hands  of  Alcssandro  Ghcrardi  of  the  Florence 
archive*.  Among  the  many  studic  son  Guicciardini  »c  may  mention 
Agostino  Room's  Fianttuo  Cuunardiui  t  it  to-.xtno  Fiorenhno 
ft  vols..  Bologna.  1896),  based  on  mnny  new  documents;  F.  de 
Sanctis's  essay  "  L'L'onio  del  Guicciardini."  in  his  Num  Sagp 
eritiei  (Naples,  1879),  and  many  pjvKiges  in  Professor  P  Villari's 
Af.H  At.itW/i  (Lnc.  trans..  1S9?);  E.  Bcnoist's  Cuuhardin,  htstotien 
tt  hommt  d'iui  itatien  an  XVI'  stole  (I'.iris,  iS6j),  and  C.  Gioda's 
Fra nceico  Guiceiardim  e  It  sue  optte  inedite  (Bologna,  I&80)  arc  not 
without  value,  but  the  authors  had  not  had  access  to  many  im- 
portant documents  since  published.  See  also  Geoffroy's  article 
"'  I? no  Autobiographic  dc  Gutihardin  dapn'-s  ses  uuvres  in^ditcs." 
in  the  Rrvue  dei  deux  mondei  (1st  of  February'  >s74). 

GUICHARD.  KARL  GOTTLIEB  (i7-N-«77S).  soldier  and 
military  writer,  known  as  (Justus  Icilils,  was  born  at  Magde- 
burg in  1724.  of  a  family  of  French  refugees.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Church,  and  at  Leiden  actually  preached  a  sermon  as  a 
candidate  for  the  pastorate.  But  he  abandoned  theology  for 
more  secular  studies,  especially  that  of  ancient  history,  in  which 
his  learning  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
promised  him  a  vacant  professorship  at  Utrecht.  On  his  arrival, 
however,  he  found  that  another  scholar  had  been  elected  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  he  thereupon  sought  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Dutch  army.  lie  made  the  campaigns  of 
1747-48  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  peace  which  followed, 
hi*  combined  military  and  clafsic.il  tiaining  turned  his  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  ancient  military  history.  His  notes  on  this 
subject  grew  into  a  treatise,  and  in  1 754  he  went  over  to  England 
in  order  to  consult  various  libraries.  In  1757  his  Mimoires 
militaires  sue  la  Greet  et  la  Remains  appeared  at  the  Hague,  and 
when  Carlylc  wrote  his  Frtdcrkk  Ike  Great  it  had  reached  its 
fifth  edition.  Coming  bark,  with  English  introductions,  to  the 
Continent,  he  sought  service  with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who 
sent  him  on  to  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  he  joined  in  January 
1758  at  Breslau.  The  king  was  very  favourably  impressed  with 
Guichard  and  his  works,  and  he  remained  for  nearly  18  months 
in  the  royal  suite.  His  Prussian  official  name  of  Quint  us  Icilius 
was  the  outcome  of  a  friendly  dispute  with  the  king  (see  Nikolai, 
Amkdotcn,  vi.  ijq-hs;  Carlylc,  Frederiek  the  Great,  viii. 
1 13-114).  Frederick  in  discussing  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  spoke 
ofacrnturionQuintusCacciliusasQ.  Icilius.  Guichard  ventured 
to  correct  him,  whereupon  the  king  said,  "  You  shall  be  Quintus 
Icilius,"  and  as  Major  Quintus  Icilius  he  was  forthwith  gazetted 
to  the  command  of  a  free  battalion.  This  corps  he  commanded 
throughout  the  later  stagesof  the  Seven  Years'  War,  his  battalion, 
as  lime  went  on,  becoming  a  regiment  of  three  battalions,  and 
Quintus  himself  recruited  seven  more  battalions  of  the  same 
kind  of  troops.  His  command  was  almost  always  with  the 
king's  own  army  in  these  campaigns,  but  for  a  short  time  it 
fought  in  the  western  theatre  under  Prince  Henry.  When  not 
on  the  march  he  was  always  at  the  royal  headquarters,  and  it 
was  he  who  brought  about  the  famous  interview  between  the 
lung  and  Gcllert  (sec  Carlylc.  Frcdtritk  the  Great,  ix.  too; 
Gellcrt,  Brirfueehsel  mil  Demoiselle  l.ueius,  cd.  El>ert,  Leipzig, 
i8j»,  pp  6:g  611)  on  the  subject  of  national  German  literature 
On  j»nd  January  1701  Quintus  was  ordered  to  sack  the  castle 


of  Hubertusburg  (a  task  which  Major-Gcncral  Saldcrn  had  point- 
blank  refused  to  undertake,  from  motives  of  conscience),  and 
carried  out  his  task,  it  is  said,  lo  his  own  very  considerable 
profit.  The  place  cannot  have  been  seriously  injured,  as  it  was 
soon  afterwards  the  meeting-place  of  the  diplomatists  wheat 
work  ended  in  the  peace  of  Hubertusburg,  but  the  king  never 
ceased  to  banter  Quintus  on  his  supposed  depredations.  The 
very  day  of  Frederick's  triumphant  return  from  the  war  saw  i!k 
disbanding  of  most  of  the  free  battalions,  including  that  ol 
Quintus,  but  the  major  to  the  end  of  his  life  remained  with  the 
king.  He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1765,  and  in  1773. 
in  recognition  of  his  work  Mimoires  critiques  et  kisleviques  tm 
plusieurs  points  d'aitliquitts  miiitaires,  dealing  mainly  mil h 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  Spain  (Berlin,  1773), was  promoted  colonel 
He  died  at  Potsdam,  1775. 

GUICHEN.  LUC  URBAIN  DE  BOUfiXIC.  Cokte  de  (171;- 
1 790),  French  admiral, entered  the  navy  in  1730  as  "  garde  de  la 
Marine,"  the  first  rank  in  the  corps  of  royal  officers.  His  pro- 
motion was  not  rapid.  It  was  not  titl  174S  that  he  became 
"lieutenant  dc  vaisscau,"  which  was,  however,  a  somewhat 
higher  rank  than  the  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  since  it 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  command  a  frigate.  He  was  "  capi- 
tainedc  vaisscau,"  or  post  captain,  in  1756.  But  his  reputation 
must  have  been  good,  for  he  was  made  chevalier  dc  Saint  Louts 
in  1748.  In  1 77  s'hc  was  appointed  to  the  frigate  "Terpsichore." 
attached  to  the  training  squadron,  in  which  the  due  de  Chartrcs, 
afterwards  notorious  as  the  due  1  I  Orleans  and  as  Philippe 
Egalitc,  was  entered  as  volunteer.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
promoted  chef  d'escadre,  or  rear-admiral.  When  France  had 
become  the  ally  of  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence,  he 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  L'shant  on  the  77th  of  July  1770.  In  March  of  the  following 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  strong  squadron 
and  was  there  opposed  to  Sir  George  Rodney.  In  the  first  meeting 
between  them  on  the  17th  of  April  to  leeward  of  Martinique, 
Guichcn  escaped  disaster  only  through  the  clumsy  manner  in 
which  Sir  George's  orders  were  executed  by  his  captains.  Seeing 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  formidable  opponent,  Guichcn  acted 
with  extreme  caution,  and  by  keeping  the  weather  gauge  afforded 
the  British  admiral  no  chance  of  bringing  him  lo  close  action. 
When  the  hurricane  months  approached  (July  to  September) 
he  left  the  West  Indies,  and  his  squadron,  being  in  a  bad  state 
from  want  of  repairs,  returned  home,  reaching  Brest  in  September 
Throughout  all  this  campaign  Guichcn  had  shown  himself  very 
skilful  in  handling  a  fleet,  and  if  he  had  not  gained  any  marked 
success,  he  had  prevented  the  British  admiral  from  doing  any 
harm  to  the  French  islands  in  the  Antilles.  In  December  » 7S1 
the  comic  de  Guichcn  was  chosen  to  command  the  force  which 
was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carrying  stores  and  reinforce- 
ments lo  the  West  Indies.  On  the  nth  Admiral  Kcmpenfcli, 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  British  Government  with  an 
unduly  weak  force  to  intercept  him,  sighted  the  French  admiral 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  through  a  temporary  clearance  in  a  fog. 
at  a  moment  when  Guirhcn's  warships  were  to  leeward  of  the 
convoy,  and  attacked  the  transports  at  once.  The  Freneb 
admiral  could  not  prevent  his  enemy  from  capturing  twenty  of 
the  transports,  and  driving  the  others  into  a  panic -sum  ken 
flight.  They  returned  to  port,  and  the  mission  entrusted  to 
Guichcn  was  entirely  defeated.  He  therefore  returned  to  port 
atso.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  gain  any  counterbalancing 
success  during  the  short  remainder  of  the  war,  but  he  waspirser.! 
at  the  final  relief  of  Gibraltar  by  Lord  Howe.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  13th  of  January  1790.  The  comtc  de  Guichcn  was.  by 
the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  a  most  accomplished 
and  high  minded  gentleman.  It  i»  probable  that  he  had  more 
scientific  knowledge  than  any  of  his  English  contemporarxs 
and  opponents.  But  as  a  commander  in  war  he  was  notable 
chiefly  for  his  skill  in  directing  the  orderly  movements  of  a 
fleet,  and  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  formal  operations, 
which  were  possibly  elegant  but  could  lead  to  no  substantial 
result.  He  had  none  of  the  combative  instincts  of  his  country- 
man SufJren,  or  of  the  average  British  admiral. 
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5c*  vieomte  de  NoailV*.  Marint  tt  soldats  frantatt  en  Amiriaut 
d<W);  and  E.  Chevalier,  Hitloirt  it  la  mount  jranefiis* pendant 
ia  gutrrt  de  I' xndi  pendente  amiritaint  (1877).  (D.  II.) 

GUIDE  (in  Mid.  Eng.  gydt,  from  the  Fr.  guide;  the  earlier 
French  form  was  gait,  English  "  guy,"  the  d  was  due  to  the 
Italian  form  guida;  the  ultimate  origin  is  probably  Teutonic, 
the  word  being  connected  with  the  base  seen  in  O.  Eng. 
si/a«,  to  know),  an  agency  for  directing  or  showing  the  way, 
specifically  a  person  who  leads  or  directs  a  stranger  over  unknown 
or  unmapped  country,  or  conducts  travellers  and  tourists 
through  a  town,  or  over  buildings  of  interest.  In  European 
wars  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  absence  of 
Urge  scale  detailed  maps  made  local  guides  almost  essential  to 
the  direction  of  military  operations,  and  in  the  tSth  century  the 
general  tendency  to  the  stricter  organization  of  military  re- 
sources led  in  various  countries  to  the  special  training  of  guide 
0  fficers  (called  Ftldjdger,  and  considered  as  general  staff  officers 
in  the  Prussian  army),  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  find,  and  if 
necessary  establish,  routes  across  country  for  those  parts  of 
the  army  that  had  to  move  parallel  to  the  main  road  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  deploying  interval  from  each  other,  for  in 
those  days  armies  were  rarely  spread  out  so  far  as  to  have  the 
use  of  two  or  more  made  roads.  But  the  necessity  for  such 
precautions  died  away  when  adequate  surveys  (in  which  guide 
officers  were,  at  any  rate  in  Prussia,  freely  employed)  were 
carried  out ,  and,  as  a  definite  term  of  military  organization  to-day, 
'  guide"  possesses  no  more  essential  peculiarity  than  fusilier, 
grenadier  or  rifleman.  The  genesis  of  the  modern  "  Guide  " 
regiments  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a  short -lived  Corps  of  Guides 
formed  by  Napoleon  in  Italy  in  1706,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  personal  escort  or  body  guard  composed  of  men  who 
knew  the  country.  In  the  Belgian  army  of  to-day  the  Guide 
regiments  correspond  almost  to  the  Guard  cavalry  of  other 
nations,  in  the  Swiss  army  the  squadrons  of  "Guides"  act  as 
divisional  cavalry,  and  in  this  role  doubtless  are  called  upon 
on  occasion  to  lead  columns.  The  "  Queen's  own  Corps  of 
Guides  "  of  the  Indian  army  consists  of  infantry  companies 
and  cavalry  squadrons.  In  drill,  a  "  guide  "  is  an  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer  told  off  to  regulate  the  direction  and 
pace  of  movements,  the  remainder  of  the  unit  maintaining 
their  alignment  and  distances  by  him. 

A  particular  class  of  guides  are  those  employed  in  mountain- 
eering; these  ire  not  merely  to  show  the  way  but  stand  in  the 
position  of  professional  climbers  with  an  expert  knowledge  of 
rock  and  snowcraft,  which  they  impart  to  the  amateur,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  the  safety  of  the  climbing  party  in  dangerous 
expeditions.  This  professional  class  of  guides  arose  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  when  Alpine  climbing  became  re- 
cognized as  a  sport  (see  Mountmneerinc).  It  is  thus  natural 
to  find  that  the  Alpine  guides  have  been  requisitioned  lor 
mountaineering  expeditions  all  over  the  world.  In  climbing 
in  Switzerland,  the  central  committee  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club 
issues  a  guides'  tariff  which  hxes  the  charges  for  guides  and 
porters,  there  are  three  sections,  for  the  Valais  and  Vaudois 
Alps,  for  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  for  central  and  eastern 
Switzerland.  The  names  of  many  of  the  great  guides  have 
become  historical.  In  Chamonix  a  statue  has  been  raised  to 
Jacques  Balmat,  who  was  the  first  to  climb  Mont  Blanc  in  1786. 
Of  the  more  famous  guides  since  the  beginning  of  Alpine  climbing 
miy  be  mentioned  Auguste  Balmat.  Michel  Cros,  Maquignay, 
J  A.  C-rrel.  who  went  with  E  Whymper  to  the  Andes,  the 
brothers  Laucncr,  Christian  Aimer  and  Jakob  and  Melchior 
Anderegg. 

"  Guide  "  is  also  applied  to  a  book,  in  the  sense  of  an  ele- 
mentary primer  on  some  subject,  or  of  one  giving  full  informa- 
tion for  travellers  of  a  country,  district  or  town.  In  mechanical 
usage,  the  term  "  guide  "  is  of  wide  application,  being  used  of 
anything  which  steadies  or  directs  the  motion  of  an  object,  as 
of  the  "leading"  screw  of  a  screw-culling  lathe,  of  a  loose 
pulley  used  to  steady  a  driving  bell,  or  of  the  bars  or  rods  in  a 
steam-engine  which  keep  the  sliding  blocks  moving  in  a  straight 
Uae.    The  doublet  "  guy  "  is  thus  used  of  a  rope  which  steadies 


a  sail  when  it  is  being  raised  or  lowered,  or  of  a  rope,  chain  or 
Stay  supporting  a  funnel,  mast,  derrick,  &c. 

GUIDI.  CARLO  ALESSANDRO  (1650-1711),  Italian  lyric 
poet,  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1650.  As  chief  founder  of  the  well- 
known  Roman  academy  called  "  L'Arcadia,"  he  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  reform  of  Italian  poetry,  corrupted  at 
that  time  by  the  extravagance  and  bad  taste  of  the  poets  Marini 
and  Achillini  and  their  school.  The  poet  Guidi  and  the  critic 
and  jurisconsult  Gravina  checked  this  evil  by  their  influence 
and  example.  The  genius  of  Guidi  was  lyric  in  the  highest 
degree;  his  songs  are  written  with  singular  force,  and  charm 
the  reader,  in  spite  of  touches  of  bombast.  His  most  celebrated 
song  is  that  entitled  Alia  For  tuna  (To  Fortune),  which  certainly 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  of  the  17th  century. 
Guidi  was  squint-eyed,  humpbacked,  and  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, but  possessed  undoubted  literary  ability.  His  poems  were 
printed  at  Parma  in  1671,  and  at  Rome  in  1704.  In  1681  he 
published  at  Parma  his  lyric  tragedy  Amalasunla  in  Italy,  and 
two  pastoral  dramas  Daphne  and  Endymion.  The  last  had  lite 
honour  of  being  mentioned  as  a  model  by  the  critic  Gravina,  in 
his  treatise  on  poetry.  Less  fortunate  was  Guidi's  poetical 
version  of  the  six  homilies  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  first  as  having 
been  severely  criticized  by  the  satirist  Settano,  and  next  as 
having  proved  to  be  the  indirect  cause  of  the  author 's  death. 
A  splendid  edition  of  this  version  had  been  printed  in  171?, 
and,  the  pope  being  then  in  San  Gandolfo,  Guidi  went  there  to 
present  him  with  a  copy.  On  the  way  he  found  out  a  serious 
typographical  error,  which  he  took  so  much  to  heart  that  he 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  at  Frascati  and  died  on  the 
spot.  Guidi  was  honoured  with  the  special  protection  of 
Ranucrio  It.,  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  Queen  Christina  oi  Sweden. 

GUIOICCIONI.  GIOVANNI  (1480-1541).  Italian  poet,  wa,  born 
at  Lucca  in  1480,  and  died  at  Macerala  in  1541.  He  occupied  a 
high  position,  being  bishop  of  Fossombronc  and  president  of 
Romagna.  The  latter  office  nearly  cost  him  his  life;  a  murderer 
attempted  to  kill  him,  and  had  already  touched  his  breast  with 
his  dagger  when,  conquered  by  the  resolute  calmness  of  (he 
prelate,  he  threw  away  the  weapon  and  fell  at  his  feet,  asking 
forgiveness.  The  Rimt  and  Letters  of  Guidiccioni  are  models  ol 
elegant  and  natural  Italian  style.  The  best  editions  arc  those 
of  Genoa  (1740).  Bergamo  (17 53)  and  Florence  (1878). 

GUIDO  OP  AREZZO  (possibly  to  be  identified  with  Guido 
dcSl  Maurdcs  Fosses),  a  musician  who  lived  in  the  nthccniury 
He  has  by  many  been  called  the  father  of  modern  music,  and  a 
portrait  of  him  in  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  Avellana 
bears  the  inscription  Beatus  Guido,  inventor  musicae.  Of  his 
life  little  is  known,  and  that  little  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
dedicatory  letters  prefixed  to  two  of  his  treatises  and  addressed 
respectively  to  Bishop  Theodald  (not  Theobald,  as  Butncy  writes 
the  name)  of  Arezzo,  and  Michael,  a  monk  of  Pomposa  and 
Guido's  pupil  and  friend.  Occasional  references  to  the  cele- 
brated musician  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  arc,  however, 
by  no  means  rare,  and  from  these  it  may  be  conjectured  with  all 
but  absolute  certainty  that  Guido  was  born  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  toth  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  in 
spile  of  some  evidence  pointing  to  Arczzo;  on  the  title-page  of 
all  his  works  he  is  styled  Guido  Aretinut,  or  simply  Art.'mm 
At  his  first  appearance  in  history  Guido  was  a  monk  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Pomposa,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
taught  singing  and  invented  his  educational  method,  by  means 
of  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  pupil  might  learn 
within  five  months  what  formerly  ii  would  have  taken  him  ten 
years  to  acquire.  Envy  and  jealousy,  however,  were  his  only 
reward,  and  by  these  he  was  compelled  10  leave  his  monastery — 
"  inde  est.  quod  me  vides  prolixis  finibus  exulatum,"  as  he  says 
himself  in  the  second  of  the  letters  above  referred  lo.  According 
to  one  account,  he  travelled  as  far  as  Brcrrcn.  called  there  by 
Archbishop  Hermann  in  order  to  reform  the  musical  service. 
But  this  statement  has  been  doubled  Certain  it  is  that  not 
long  after  his  Ilighl  from  Pomposa  Guido  was  living  at  Anno, 
and  it  was  here  that,  about  iojo,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
Rome  from  Pope  John  XIV.    He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the 
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pope  himself  became  his  first  and  apparently  one  of  his  most 
proficient  pupils.  But  in  spite  of  his  success  Guido  could  not  be 
induced  to  remain  in  Rome,  the  insalubrious  air  of  whkh  seems 
to  have  affected  his  health.  In  Rome  he  met  again  his  former 
superior,  the  abbot  of  Pomposa,  who  seems  to  have  repented 
oi  his  conduct,  and  to  have  induced  Guido  to  return  to  Pomposa; 
and  here  all  authentic  records  of  Guido's  life  cease.  We  only 
know  that  he  died,  on  the  17th  of  May  1050,  as  prior  of  Avcllana, 
a  monastery  of  the  Camaldulians;  such  at  least  is  the  statement 
of  the  chroniclers  of  that  order.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added 
that  the  Camaldulians  claim  the  celebrated  musician  as  wholly 
their  own,  and  altogether  deny  his  connexion  with  the  Bene- 
dictines. 

The  documents  discovered  by  Dom  Germain  Morin,  the 
Belgian  Benedictine,  about  1888,  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
Guido  was  a  Frenchman  and  lived  from  his  youth  upwards  in 
the  Bencdfclinc  monastery  of  St  Maur  des  Fosses  where  he 
invented  his  novel  system  of  notation  and  taught  the  brothers 
to  sing  by  it.  In  codex  763  of  the  British  Museum  the  com- 
poser of  the  "  Micrologus  "  and  other  works  by  Guido  of  Arezzo 
is  always  described  as  Guido  dc  Sancto  Mauro. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Guido's  method  shows  considerable 
progress  in  the  evolution  of  modern  notation.  It  was  he  who 
for  the  first  time  systematically  used  the  lines  of  the  staff,  and 
the  intervals  or  spalia  between  them.  There  is  also  little  doubt 
that  the  names  of  the  first  six  notes  of  the  scale,  ul,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  la,  still  in  use  among  Romance  nations,  were  introduced  by 
Guido,  although  he  seems  to  have  used  them  in  a  relative  rather 
than  in  an  absolute  sense.  It  is  well  known  that  these  words 
are  the  first  syllables  of  six  lines  of  a  hymn  addressed  to  St  John 
the  Bap'ist,  which  may  be  given  here:— 

Vt  queant  laxis      rrsonarc  fibri* 
i/»a  gotorum      /omuli  tuorum. 
Solve  polhiti         khu  rcatum. 

In  addition  to  this  Guido  is  generally  credited  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  F  clef.  But  more  important  thanall  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  thoroughly  practical  tone  which  Guido  assumes  in  his 
theoretical  writings,  and  which  differs  greatly  from  the  clumsy 
scholasticism  of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors. 

Tlie  most  important  of  Guido's  treatises,  and  those  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  are  \lurolorui  Guidonii  dt 
dtuiplina  or /is  musuat,  dedicated  to  Bi»hcp  Theodald  of  Arczzo, 
and  comprising  a  complete  theory  of  music,  in  20  chapters;  Afuiuae 
Cuidonn  rttutae  rkytkmuae  tn  anupkonaru  >u<  prolofm  prolatae, 
written  in  trochaic  decasyllabics  of  anything  but  cbss«al  structure: 
Aliae  Guidonit  rttutae  dt  irnoto  tanlu,  idenlidtm  in  antipkonani  iut 
prolotum  prolatae;  and  the  EpiUola  Guidonu  Muhatli  monaiko  dt 
ififlo  tanlu,  already  referred  to.  These  a r<  published  in  the  seeond 
volume  of  Gerbert's  Striptorti  eccltnaitut  dt  muiua  iatra.  A  very 
important  manuscript  unknown  to  Getbert  (the  Codex  btUtolketae 
Vlutmii,  in  the  Pari  ,  library)  contain*.,  besides  minor  treatises,  an 
antiphonarium  and  gradual  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Guido. 

See  also  L.  Aneeloni.  G.  dArezzo  (l8lt);  Kieiewetter.  Outdo  ton 
Auzzo  (1840):  Kornmuller,  "  Leben  und  Wcrken  Guidos  von 
Arez/o."  in  Haberts  Jakrb.  (1870);  Antonio  Brandi.  G.  Arttino 
(1&82);  G.  B.  R.Mori.  Biotrafia  dt  Guido  monaio  dAreszo  (1863). 

GUIDO  OP  SIENA.  The  name  of  this  Italian  painter  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  on  the  ground  that, 
if  certain  assumptions  regarding  him  could  be  accepted  as  true, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  share  with  Cimabue,  or  rather  indeed 
to  supersede  him  in,  the  honour  of  having  given  the  first  onward 
impulse  to  the  art  of  painting.  The  case  stands  thus.  In  the 
Church  of  S  Domenico  in  Siena  is  a  large  painting  of  the  "  Virgin 
and  Child  Enthroned,"  with  six  angels  above,  and  in  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  the  same  city  is  a  triangular  pinnacle,  once 
a  portion  of  the  same  composition,  representing  the  Saviour  in 
benediction,  with  two  angels;  the  entire  work  was  originally 
a  triptyih,  but  is  not  so  now.  The  principal  section  of  this 
picture  has  a  rhymed  Latin  inscription,  giving  the  painter's 
name  as  Gu  .  .  .  o  dc  Senis,  with  the  date  1221:  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  inscription  is  not,  however,  free  from  doubt,  and 
especially  it  is  maintained  that  the  date  really  reads  as  1281. 
In  the  general  treatment  of  the  picture  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  particularly  from  other  work  of  the  same  early 


period,  but  the  heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  indisputably 
very  superior,  in  natural  character  and  graceful  etguiry.  :» 
anything  to  be  found  anterior  to  Cimabue.  The  questuc  ilct 
fore  arises,  Are  these  heads  really  the  work  of  a  man  whopa»;cJ 
in' iJ2i  ?  Crowe  and  Cavalcasetle  pronounce  in  the  negrjvt 
concluding  that  the  heads  are  repainted,  and  are.  as  they  ic« 
stand,  due  to  some  artist  of  the  14th  century,  perhaps  1'foi.ao 
da  Siena;  thus  the  claims  of  Cimabue  would  remain  uadbturix-J 
and  in  their  pristine  vigour.  Beyond  this  little  is  koors  of 
Guido  da  Siena.  There  is  in  the  Academy  of  Siena  a  pia.re 
assigned  to  him,  a  half-figure  of  the  "  Virgin  and  CtAd."  wr.V 
two  angels,  dating  probably  between  1250  and  1300.  alto  a 
the  church  of  S.  Bernardino  in  the  same  city  a  Madotru  ii'.ti 
1262.  Milanesi  thinks  that  the  work  in  S.  Domcfiko  is  dot  H 
Guido  Graziani,  of  whom  no  other  record  remains  earlier  tin 
1278,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  the  painter  of  a  bir.ncr  Guid> 
da  Siena  appears  always  to  have  painted  on  panel,  not  in 
on  the  wall.  He  has  been  termed,  very  dubiously,  a  ptfJ  « 
Pietrolino,  and  the  master  of  "  Diotisalvi,"  Mino  da  Turriiai* 
Berlinghieri  da  Lucca. 

GUIDO  RENI  (1575-164*),  a  prime  master  in  the  Being** 
school  of  painting,  and  one  of  the  most  admired  artists  of  tSr 
period  of  incipient  decadence  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Caivrsiaia 
near  Bologna  on  the  4th  of  November  1575.  His  father  «as  » 
musician  of  repute,  a  player  on  the  flageolet;  he  wished  to  hrvsf 
the  lad  up  to  perform  on  the  harpsichord.  At  a  very  dti!.^ 
age,  however,  Guido  displayed  a  determined  bent  towards  tie 
art  of  form,  scribbling  some  attempt  at  a  drawing  here,  tbtrt 
and  everywhere.  He  was  only  nine  years  of  ajfe  wbea  Dera 
Calvart  took  notice  of  him,  received  him  into  his  acadesy  af 
design  by  the  father's  permission,  and  rapidly  brought  tai 
forward,  so  that  by  the  age  of  thirteen  Guido  had  already  1:- 
tained  marked  proficiency.  Albani  and  Domenichioo  became 
soon  afterwards  pupils  in  the  same  academy.  With  AlUai 
Guido  was  very  intimate  up  to  the  earlier  period  of  oaxhoo' 
but  they  afterwards  became  rivals,  both  as  painters  iad  is 
heads  of  ateliers,  with  a  good  deal  of  asperity  on  Albaai '>  par.. 
Domcnichino  was  also  pitted  against  Reni  by  the  poky  of 
Anrubalc  Caracci.  Guido  was  still  in  the  academy  of  Caftan 
when  he  began  frequenting  the  opposition  school  kepi  h> 
Lodovico  Caracci,  whose  style,  far  in  advance  of  that  cf  tit 
Flemish  painter,  he  dallied  with.  This  exasperated  Cahaft 
Him  Guido,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  cheerfully  qurtri 
transferring  himself  openly  to  the  Caracci  academy,  in  wfcefe  be 
soon  became  prominent,  being  equally  skilful  and  aaabcjcvs. 
He  had  not  been  a  year  with  the  Caracci  when  a  wort  d  ks 
excited  the  wonder  of  Agoslino  and  the  jealousy  of  AnzuULi 
Lodovico  cherished  him,  and  frequently  painted  him  as  u  aerti, 
for  the  youthful  Reni  was  extremely  handsome.  After  a  wkiV 
however,  Lodovico  also  felt  himself  nettled,  and  he  paxrto^iJ 
the  competing  talents  of  Giovanni  Barbicre.  On  one  octai-s 
Guido  had  made  a  copy  of  Anni bale's  "  Descent  from  ifct 
Cross";  Annibalc  was  asked  to  retouch  it,  and  finding  rxr*A.--aj 
to  do,  exclaimed  pettishly,  "  He  knows  more  than  encn^t 
("  Costui  ne  sa  troppo  ").  On  another  occasion  Lodosica,  con- 
sulted as  umpire,  lowered  a  price  which  Reni  asked  for  in  ear> 
picture.  This  slight  determined  the  young  man  to  be  ■  rcra. 
no  more.  He  left  the  Caracci,  and  started  on  his  own  ace*.* 
as  a  competitor  in  the  race  for  patronage  and  fame.  A  rraowwsd 
work,  the  story  of  "  Callisto  and  Diana,"  bad  beta  coapk-.rf 
before  he  left. 

Guido  was  faithful  to  the  eclectic  principle  oi  the  Bokoes* 
school  of  painting.  He  had  appropriated  sotce'JuAf  tt-M 
Calvart,  much  more  from  Lodovico  Caracci;  he  studied  »i  s 
much  zest  after  Albert  Durer;  he  adopted  the  massive,  to~-t 
and  partly  uncouth  manner  of  Caravaggio.  One  day  Aca»^ 
Caracci  made  the  remark  that  a  style  might  be  formed  rt-.er*r« 
that  of  Caravaggio  in  such  matters  as  the  ponderous  shales 
and  the  gross  common  forms;  this  observation  gcnair-itrd  -a 
Guido's  mind,  and  he  endeavoured  after  some  such  style,  airai* 
constantly  at  suavity.  Towards  1602  be  went  to  Rose  mh 
Albani.  and  Rome  remained  his  headquarters  for  twecry  years 
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Here,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  (Borghesc),  he  was  greatly 
noted  and  distinguished.  In  the  garden-house  of  the  Rospigliosi 
Palace  he  painted  the  vast  fresco  which  is  justly  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece—"  Phoebus  and  the  Hours  preceded  by  Aurora." 
This  exhibits  his  second  manner,  in  which  he  had  deviated  far 
indeed  from  the  promptings  of  Caravaggio.  He  founded  now 
chiefly  upon  the  antique,  more  especially  the  Niobc  group  and 
the  "  Venus  de'  Medici, "  modified  by  suggestions  from  Raphael, 
Correggio,  Parmigiano  and  Paul  Veronese.  Of  this  last  painter, 
although  on  the  whole  he  did  not  gel  much  from  him,  Guido 
was  a  particular  admirer;  he  used  to  say  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  Paul  Veronese  than  any  other  master — Paul  was 
more  nature  than  art.  The  "  Aurora  "  is  beyond  doubt  a  work 
of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  attainment;  it  is  stamped  with 
pleasurable  dignity,  and,  without  being  effcmin.it ••.  has  a  more 
uniform  aim  alter  graceful  select ness  than  can  readily  be  traced 
in  previous  painters,  greatly  superior  though  some  of  them  had 
been  in  impulse  and  personal  fervour  of  genius.  The  pontifical 
chapel  of  Montccavallo  was  assigned  to  Rcni  to  paint;  but, 
being  straitened  in  payments  by  the  ministers,  the  artist  made 
ofl  to  Bologna.  He  was  fetched  back  by  Paul  V.  with  cere- 
monious telat,  and  lodging,  living  and  equipage  were  supplied 
to  him.  At  another  time  be  migrated  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
having  received  a  commission  to  paint  the  chapel  of  S.  Gennaro 
The  notorious  cabal  of  three  painters  resident  in  Naples — 
Coreruio,  Caracciolo  and  Ribcra— offered,  however,  as  stiff  an 
opposition  to  Guido  as  to  some  other  interlopers  who  preceded 
and  succeeded  him.  They  gave  his  servant  a  beating  by  the 
hands  of  two  unknown  bullies,  and  sent  by  him  a  message  to 
his  master  to  depart  or  prepare  for  death;  Guido  waited  for  no 
second  warning,  and  departed.  He  now  returned  to  Rome; 
but  he  finally  left  that  city  abruptly,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
VIII.,  in  consequence  of  an  offensive  reprimand  administered  to 
him  by  Cardinal  Spinola.  He  had  received  an  advance  of  400 
scudi  on  account  of  an  altarpiccc  for  St  Peter's,  but  after  some- 
lapse  of  years  had  made  no  beginning  with  the  work.  A  broad 
reminder  from  the  cardinal  put  Rcni  on  his  mettle;  he  returned 
the  400  scudi,  quitted  Rome  within  a  few  days,  and  steadily 
resisted  all  attempts  at  recall.  He  now  resettled  in  Bologna. 
He  had  taught  as  well  as  painted  in  Rome,  and  he  left  pupils 
behind  him;  but  on  the  whole  he  did  not  stamp  any  great 
mark  upon  the  Roman  school  of  painting,  apart  from  his  own 
numerous  works  in  the  papal  city. 

In  Bologna  Guido  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  established  a 
celebrated  school,  numbering  more  than  two  hundred  scholars. 
He  himself  drew  in  it,  even  down  to  his  latest  years.  On  first 
returning  to  this  city,  he  charged  about  £21  for  a  full-length 
figure  (mere  portraits  arc  not  here  in  question),  half  this  sum 
for  a  half-length,  and  £5  for  a  head.  These  prices  must  be 
regarded  as  handsome,  when  we  consider  that  Domenichino 
about  the  same  lime  received  only  £10,  to*,  for  his  very  large  and 
celebrated  picture,  the  "  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome." 
But  Guido's  reputation  was  still  on  the  increase,  and  in  process 
of  time  he  quintupled  his  prices.  He  now  left  Bologna  hardly 
at  all;  in  one  instance,  however,  he  went  off  to  Ravenna,  and, 
along  with  three  pupils,  he  painted  the  chapel  in  the  cathedral 
with  his  admired  picture  of  the  "  Israelites  gathering  Manna." 
His  shining  prosperity  was  not  to  last  till  the  end.  Guido  was 
dissipated,  generously  but  indiscriminately  profuse,  and  an 
inveterate  gambler.  The  gambling  propensity  had  been  his 
from  youth,  but  until  he  became  elderly  it  did  not  noticeably 
damage  his  fortunes.  It  grew  upon  him,  and  in  a  couple  of 
evenings  he  lost  the  enormous  sum  of  14,400  scudi.  The  vice 
told  still  more  ruinously  on  bis  art  than  on  his  character.  In 
his  decline  he  sold  his  time  at  so  much  per  hour  to  certain  picture 
dealers;  one  of  them,  the  Shylock  of  his  craft,  would  stand  by, 
watch  in  hand,  and  see  him  work.  Half-hcarlcdncss,  half-per- 
formance, blighted  his  product:  self  repetition  and  mere 
mannerism,  with  affectation  for  sentiment  and  vapidity  for 
beauty,  became  the  art  of  Guido.  Some  of  these  trade-works, 
heads  or  half-figures,  were  turned  out  in  three  hours  or  even 
less.    It  is  said  that,  tardily  wise,  Reni  left  off  gambling  for 
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nearly  two  years;  at  last  he  relapsed,  and  his  relapse  was 
followed  not  long  afterwards  by  his  death,  caused  by  malignant 
fever.  This  event  took  place  in  Bologna  on  the  18th  of  August 
164a;  he  died  in  debt,  but  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
church  of  S.  Domcnico. 

Guido  was  personally  modest,  atthough  he  valued  himself  on  his 
position  in  the  art,  and  would  tolerate  no  slight  in  that  relation; 
he  was  extremely  upright,  temperate  in  dirt,  nice  in  his  person  and 
his  dress.  Me  was  fond  of  stately  houses,  out  could  feel  alto  the 
charm  of  solitude.  In  his  temper  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
suspiciousness;  and  the  jealousy  which  his  abilities  and  his  suc- 
cesses excited,  now  from  the  Caracci,  now  from  Albani,  now  from 
the  monopolizing  league  of  Neapolitan  painters,  may  naturally 
have  kept  this  feeling  in  active  exercise.  Of  his  numerous  scholars, 
Simonc  Cantarini,  named  II  IVsarcnc,  counts  as  the  mo»t  distin- 
guished ;  he  painted  an  admirable  head  of  Rcni,  now  in  the  Bolognrsc 
Gallery.  The  portrait  in  the  Uffiri  Gallery  of  Florence  is  from  Rcni'* 
own  hand.  Two  other  good  scholars  were  Giacomo  Scmcnza  and 
Francesco  Gcssi. 

The  character  of  Guido's  art  is  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  rail 
for  detailed  analysis,  beyond  what  we  have  already  intimated.  His 
most  characteristic  style  exhibits  a  prepense  ideal,  of  form  rather 
than  character,  with  a  slight  mode  of  handling,  and  silvery,  some- 
what cold,  colour.  In  working  from  the  nude  he  aimed  at  perfec- 
tion of  form,  especially  marked  in  the  hands  and  feet.  But  nc  was 
far  from  always  going  to  choice  nature  for  his  model;  he  trans- 
muted ad  libitum,  and  painted,  it  is  averred,  a  Magdalene  of  de- 
monstrative charms  from  a  vulgar-looking  colour-grinder.  His 
best  works  have  beauty,  great  amenity,  artistic  feeling  and  high 
accomplishment  of  manner,  all  alloyed  by  a  certain  core  of  common- 
place; in  the  worst  pictures  the  commonplace  swamps  everything, 
and  Guido  has  Hooded  European  galleries  with  trashy  and  empty 
pretentiousness,  all  the  more  noxious  in  that  its  apparent  grace  of 
sentiment  and  form  misleads  the  unwary  into  approval,  and  the 
dilettante  dabbler  into  cheap  raptures.  Both  in  Rome  and  wherever 
else  he  worked  he  introduced  increased  softness  of  style,  which 
was  then  designated  as  the  modern  method.  His  pictures  are 
mostly  Scriptural  or  mythologic  in  subject,  and  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  them  arc  to  be  found  in  various  European  col- 
lections— more  than  a  hundred  of  these  containing  life-sized  figures. 
The  portraits  which  he  executed  are  few — those  of  Sixtus  V., 
Cardinal  ^pada  and  the  so-called  Beatrice  Ccnci  being  among  the 
most  noticeable.  The  identity  of  the  last-named  portrait  is  very 
dubious;  it  certainly  cannot  have  been  painted  direct  from  Beatrice, 
who  had  been  executed  in  Rome  before  Guido  ever  resided  there. 
Many  etchings  arc  attributed  to  him — some  from  his  own  works, 
and  some  after  other  masters;  they  are  spirited,  but  rather  negligent. 

Of  other  works  not  already  noticed,  the  following  should  be 
named: — in  Rome  (the  Vatican),  the  "Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,"  an 
example  of  the  painter's  earlier  manner;  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina, 
"Christ  Crucified";  in  Fori!,  the  "Conception";  in  Bologna, 
the  "  Alms  of  St  Roch  "  (early),  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents." 
and  the  "  Pieti,  or  Lament  over  the  Body  of  Christ  "  (in  the  church 
of  the  Mendicanti),  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  Guido's  prime 
executive  work;  in  the  Dresden  Gallery'-  an  "  Eccc  Homo";  in 
Milan  (Brera  Gallery),  "Saints  Peter  and  Paul";  in  Genoa  (rhurcb 
of  S.  Ambrogio),  the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin";  in  Berlin, 
"St  Paul  the  Hermit  and  St  Anthony  in  the  Wilderness."  The 
celebrated  picture  of  "  Fortune  "  (in  the  Capitol)  is  one  of  Rrni's 
finest  treatments  of  female  form;  as  a  specimen  of  male  form,  the 
"  Samson  Drinking  from  the  Jawbone  of  an  Ass  "  might  be  named 
beside  it.  One  of  his  latest  works  of  mark  is  the  "  Ariadne."  which 
used  to  be  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Capitol.  The  Louvre  contains 
twenty  of  his  pictures,  the  National  Gallery  of  London  seven,  and 
others  were  once  there,  now  removed  to  other  public  collections. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  seven  is  the  small  "  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,"  painted  on  copper,  an  elegantly  finished  work,  more  pretty 
than  beautiful.  It  was  probably  painted  before  the  master  quitted 
Bologna  for  Rome. 

For  the  life  and  works  of  Guido  Reni.  see  Bolognini,  Vila  di 
Guido  Reni  (1839):  Passeri,  Vtt*  At  pMori;  and  Mafvasia.  Fehina 
PHitict  ;  alto  Lanzi,  Storia  (niiorka.  (W.  M.  R.) 

GUIENNE.  an  old  French  province  which  corresponded 
roughly  to  the  Aquilania  Seeunda  of  the  Romans  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bordeaux.  In  the  nth  century  it  formed  with 
Gascony  the  duchy  of  Aquitainc,  which  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  England  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor 
of  Aquitainc  to  Henry  II.;  but  in  the  13th,  through  the  con- 
quests of  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  VIII.  and  Louis  IX.,  it  was 
confined  within  the  narrower  limits  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1J59).  It  is  at  this  point  that  Guicnne  becomes  distinct  from 
Aquitainc.  It  then  comprised  the  Bordclais  (the  old  countship 
of  Bordeaux),  the  Bazadais,  part  of  Pcrigord,  Limousin,  Qucrcy 
and  Rouergue,  the  Agenais  ceded  by  Philip  III.  (the  Bold)  to 
Edward  I.  (1270).  »nd  (still  united  with  Gascony)  formed  a 
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duchy  extending  from  the  Charente  to  the  Pyrenees.  This 
duchy  was  held  on  the  terms  of  homage  to  the  French  kings, 
an  onerous  obligation;  and  both  in  1296  and  1324  it  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  kings  of  France  on  the  ground  that  there  bad 
been  a  failure  in  the  feudal  duties.  At  the  treaty  of  Brftigny 
(1360)  Edward  I1L  acquired  the  full  sovereignly  of  the  duchy 
of  Guiennc,  together  with  Aunis,  Saintonge,  Angoumois  and 
Poitou.  The  victories  of  du  Gucsclin  and  Gaston  Phoebus, 
count  of  Foix,  restored  the  duchy  soon  after  to  its  1  jib-century 
limits.  In  1451  it  was  conquered  and  finally  united  to  the 
French  crown  by  Charles  VII.  In  1460  Louis  XI.  gave  it  in 
exchange  for  Champagne  and  Brio  to  his  brother  Charles,  duke 
of  Berry,  after  whose  death  in  uf*  it  was  again  united  to  the 
royal  dominion.  Guiennc  then  formed  a  government  which 
from  the  17th  century  onwards  was  united  with  Gascony.  The 
government  of  Guiennc  and  Gascony,  with  its  capital  at  Bor- 
deaux, lasted  till  the  end  of  the  ancicn  rttime.  Under  the 
Revolution  the  departments  formed  from  Guiennc  proper  were 
those  of  Girondc,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dordogne,  Lot,  Avcyron  and 
the  chief  part  of  Tarn-el-Garonne.  • 

GUIGNES,  JOSEPH  DB  (1721-1800),  French  orientalist,  was 
born  at  Pontoisc  on  the  igth  of  October  1721.  He  succeeded 
Fourmont  at  the  Royal  Library  as  secretary  interpreter  of  the 
Eastern  languages.  A  XI I  moire  historique  sue  I'origine  des 
Huns  et  dis  Tares,  published  by  dc  Guignes  in  1748,  obtained  his 
admission  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  175?,  and  he 
became  an  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in 
1754.  Two  years  later  he  began  to  publish  his  learned  and 
laborious  Histoire  gfnirale  des  Huns,  des  llongoies,  des  Turcs 
el  des  aulres  Tarlnrcs  ofcidentoux  (1756-1758);  and  in  1757  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Syriac  at  the  College  dc  France. 
He  maintained  that  the  Chinese  nation  had  originated  in 
Egyptian  colonization,  an  opinion  to  which,  in  spite  of  every 
argument,  he  obstinately  clung.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1800. 
The  Hisloirt  had  been  translated  into  German  by  Dahnert 
(1768-1771).  Dc  Guignes  left  a  son.  Christian  Louis  Joseph 
(1750-1845),  who,  after  learning  Chinese  from  his  father,  went 
as  consul  to  Canton,  where  he  spent  seventeen  years.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  was  charged  by  the  government  with  the 
work  of  preparing  a  Chinese-French-Latin  dictionary  (1813). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  of  travels  {Voyages  d  Ptkin, 
ManiUe,  ei  I'Oe  de  France,  1808). 

See  Qu£rard,  La  France  UUiraire,  where  a  list  of  the  memoirs 
contributed  by  de  Guignes  to  the  Journal  its  savants  is  given. 

0 GILBERT.  YVETTE  (i860-  ),  French  disease,  was  born  in 
Paris.  She  served  for  two  years  until  1885  in  the  Magasin  du 
Printemps,  when,  on  the  advice  of  the  journalist,  Edmond 
Stoullig,  she  trained  for  the  stage  under  Landrol.  She  made 
her  debut  at  the  Bouffcs  du  Nord,  then  played  at  the  Variftcs, 
and  in  1800  she  received  a  regular  engagement  at  the  Eldorado 
to  sing  a  couple  of  songs  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance. 
She  also  sang  at  the  Ambassadeurs.  She  soon  won  an  immense 
vogue  by  her  rendering  of  songs  drawn  from  Parisian  lower-class 
life,  or  from  the  humours  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  "  Qualre  t'ttudi- 
ants  "  and  the  "  Hotel  du  numiro  trois  "  being  among  her  early 
triumphs.  Her  adoption  of  an  habitual  yellow  dress  and  long 
black  gloves,  her  studied  simplicity  of  diction,  and  her  ingenuous 
delivery  of  songs  charged  with  risqui  meaning,  made  her  famous. 
She  owed  something  to  M.  Xanrof,  who  for  a  long  time  composed 
songs  especially  for  her,  and  perhaps  still  more  to  Aristide  Bruant, 
who  wrote  many  of  her  argot  songs.  She  made  successful  tours 
in  England,  Germany  and  America,  and  was  in  great  request  as 
an  entertainer  in  private  houses.  In  1895  she  married  Dr  M. 
Schiller.  In  later  years  she  discarded  something  of  her  earlier 
manner,  and  sang  songs  of  the  "  pompadour  "  and  the  "  crino- 
line "  period  in  costume.  She  published  the  novels  La  Vedette 
and  Les  Deni  rieilles,  both  in  1002. 

GUILDFORD,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  and 
the  county  town  of  Surrey,  England,  in  the  Guildford  parlia- 
mentary division,  29  m.  S.W.  of  London  by  the  London  and 
South  Western  railway;  served  also  by  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  and  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  railways. 


Pop.  (toot)  t5,038.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  as  acdivity 
of  the  northern  chalk  Downs  and  on  the  river  Wey.  Its  older 
streets  contain  a  number  of  picturesque  gabled  houses,  with 
quaint  lattices  and  curious  doorways.  The  ruins  of  a  Normaa 
castle  stand  finely  above  the  town  and  are  well  preserved; 
while  the  ground  about  them  is  laid  out  as  a  public  garden. 
Beneath  the  Angel  Inn  and  a  house  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive 
vaults,  apparently  of  Early  English  date,  and  traditionally 
connected  with  the  castle.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  Norrraa 
and  Early  English,  with  later  additions  and  considerably  re- 
stored; its  aisles  retain  their  eastward  apses  and  it  contain! 
many  interesting  details.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  modem 
building  on  an  ancient  site,  and  that  of  Holy  Trinity  is  a  brick 
structure  of  1763,  with  later  additions,  also  on  the  site  of  in 
earlier  church,  from  which  some  of  the  monuments  arc  preserved, 
including  that  of  Archbishop  Abbot  (1640).  The  town  hall 
dates  from  1683  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  pictures. 
Other  public  buildings  arc  the  county  hall,  corn-market  and 
institute  with  museum  and  library.  Abbot's  Hospital,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Abbot  in  1619,  is  a  beautiful  Tudor  brick  building 
The  county  hospital  (1866)  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Albert, 
Prince  Consort.  The  Royal  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  in 
IS09,  and  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  is  an  important  school 
for  boys.  At  Cranlcigh,6  m.  S.E.,  is  a  large  middle-class  county 
school.  The  town  has  flour  mills,  iron  foundries  and  breweries, 
and  a  large  trade  in  grain;  while  fairs  are  held  for  live  stock. 
There  is  a  manufacture  of  gunpowder  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Chilworth.  Guildford  is  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aid r  men 
and  12  councillors.   Area,  2601  acres. 

Guildford  (Gyldeford,  Geldcford),  occurs  among  the  posses- 
sions of  King  Alfred,  and  was  a  royal  borough  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  It  probably  owed  its  rise  to  its  position  at  the 
junction  of  trade  routes.  It  is  first  mcniioned  as  a  borough  in 
1 131.  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  men  of  Guildford  in 
2256,  by  which  they  obtained  freedom  from  toll  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  privilege  of  having  the  county  court 
held  always  in  their  town.  Edward  III.  granted  charters  to 
Guildford  in  1340,  1346  and  1367;  Henry  VI.  in  1423;  Henry 
VII.  in  148S.  Elizabeth  in  1580  confirmed  earlier  charters,  and 
other  charters  were  granted  in  1603,  1626  and  1686.  The 
borough  was  incorporated  in  i486  under  the  title  of  the  mayor 
and  good  men  of  Guildford.  During  the  middle  ages  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  rested  with  a  powerful  merchant  gild.  Two 
members  for  Guildford  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1:95,  »"»<*  tDe 
borough  continued  to  return  two  representatives  until  1667 
when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  By  the  Redistribution 
Act  of  1885  Guildford  became  merged  in  the  county  for  electoral 
purposes.  Edward  II.  granted  to  the  town  the  right  of  having 
two  fairs,  at  the  feast  of  St  Matthew  (21st  of  September)  and 
at  Trinity  respectively.  Henry  VII.  granted  fairs  on  the  feast 
of  St  Martin  (nth  of  November)  and  St  George  (23rd  of  April). 
Fairs  in  May  for  the  sale  of  sheep  and  in  November  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  arc  still  held.  The  market  rights  date  at  least  from 
1276,  and  three  weekly  markets  arc  still  held  for  the  sale 
of  corn,  cattle  and  vegetables  respectively.  The  cloth  trade 
which  formed  the  staple  industry  at  Guildford  in  the  middle 
ages  is  now  extinct. 

GUILDHALL,  the  hall  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London, 
England.  It  faces  a  courtyard  opening  out  of  Gresham  Street. 
The  date  of  its  original  foundation  is  not  known.  An  ancient 
crypt  remains,  but  the  hall  has  otherwise  undergone  much 
alteration.  It  was  rebuilt  in  14 11,  beautified  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  successive  officials,  damaged  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
and  restored  in  17S9  by  George  Dance;  while  the  haD  v&s 
again  restored,  with  a  new  roof,  in  1870.  This  fine  chamber, 
152  ft.  in  length,  is  the  scene  of  the  state  banquets  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  corporation,  and  of  the  municipal  meetings 

in  common  hall."  The  building  also  contains  a  counril 
chamber  and  various  court  rooms',  with  a  splendid  library,  open 
to  the  public,  a  museum  and  art  gallery  adjoining.  The  ball 
contains  several  monuments  and  two  giant  figures  of  wood. 
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known  as  Gog  and  Magog.  These  were  set  up  in  1708,  but  the 
appearance  of  giants  in  city  pageants  is  of  much  earlier  date. 

GUILFORD.  BARONS  AND  EARLS  OP.  Francis  North, 
ist  Baron  Guilford  (1637-1685),  was  the  third  son  of  the  4th 
Baron  North  (see  North,  Barons),  and  was  created  Baron 
Guilford  in  1683,  after  becoming  lord  keeper  in  succession  to 
Lord  Nottingham.  He  had  been  an  eminent  lawyer,  solicitor- 
general  (1671),  attorney-general  (1673),  and  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas  (167s),  and  in  1679  was  made  a  member  of  the 
council  of  thirty  and  on  its  dissolution  of  the  cabinet.  He  was 
a  man  of  wide  culture  and  a  stanch  royalist.  In  1672  he  married 
Lady  Frances  Pope,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  earl  of 
Downe,  who  inherited  the  Wrox  ton  estate;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  2nd  baron  by  his  son  Francis  (1673-1710),  whose  eldest 
son  Francis  (1704-1700),  after  inheriting  first  his  father's  title 
as  3rd  baron,  and  then  (in  1734)  the  barony  of  North  Irom  his 
kinsman  the  6th  Baron  North,  was  in  1752  created  1st  earl  of 
Guilford.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  his  son  and  successor  Frederick  was  the  English  prime 
minister,  commonly  known  as  Lord  North,  bis  courtesy  title 
while  the  tst  earl  was  alive. 

Fkcdcrjcx  North,  2nd  carl  of  Guilford,  but  better  known 
by  bis  courtesy  title  of  Lord  North  (1732-1792),  prime  minister 
of  England  during  the  important  years  of  the  American  War, 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  April  1733.  »nd  after  being  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  sent  to  make  the  grand 
tour  of  the  continent.  On  his  return  he  was,  though  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  at  once  elected  M.P  for  Banbury,  of 
which  town  his  father  was  high  steward,  ai.d  he  sal  for  the 
same  town  in  parliament  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  1759  he 
was  chosen  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  be  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  continued  in  the  same  office  under  Lord  Bute  and  George 
Granville  till  1 765.  He  had  shown  himself  such  a  ready  debater 
that  on  the  fall  of  the  first  Rockingham  ministry  in  1766  he  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  made  paymaster-general  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton.  His  reputation  for  ability  grew  so  high  that 
in  December  1767,  on  the  death  of  the  brilliant  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  be  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His  popularity 
with  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  continued  to 
increase,  for  his  temper  was  never  ruffled,  and  his  quiet  humour 
perpetually  displayed;  and,  when  the  retirement  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton  was  necessitated  by  the  hatred  he  inspired  and  the 
attacks  of  Junius,  no  better  successor  could  be  found  for  the 
premiership  than  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  North 
succeeded  the  duke  in  March  1770.  and  continued  in  office  for 
twelve  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  English  history.  George 
III.  had  at  last  overthrown  the  ascendancy  of  the  great  Whig 
families,  under  which  be  had  so  long  groaned,  and  determined  to 
govern  as  well  as  rule.  He  knew  that  he  could  only  govern  by 
obtaining  a  majority  in  parliament  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and 
this  he  had  at  last  obtained  by  a  great  expenditure  of  money 
in  buying  seats  and  by  a  careful  exercise  of  his  patronage. 
But  in  addition  to  a  majority  he  must  have  a  minister  who  would 
consent  to  act  as  his  lieutenant,  and  such  a  minister  he  found 
in  Lord  North.  How  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  such  as  Lord 
North  was  could  allow  himself  to  be  thus  used  as  a  mere  in- 
strument cannot  be  explained;  but  the  confidential  tone  of  the 
king's  letters  seems  to  show  that  there  was  an  unusual  intimacy 
between  them,  which  may  account  for  North's  compliance. 
The  path  of  the  minister  in  parliament  was  a  hard  one;  he  had 
to  defend  measures  which  he  had  not  designed,  and  of  which 
he  had  not  approved,  and  this  too  in  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  all  the  oratorical  ability  of  Burke  and  Fox  was  against 
him.  and  when  be  had  only  the  purchased  help  of  Thurlow  and 
Wedderburne  to  aid  him.  The  most  important  events  of  his 
ministry  were  those  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
He  cannot  be  accused  of  causing  it,  but  one  of  hb  first  acts  was 
the  retention  of  the  tea-duty,  and  he  it  was  also  who  introduced 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  in  1774.  When  the  war  had  broken  out  he 
earnestly  counselled  peace,  and  it  was  only  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  the  king  not  to  leave  his  sovereign  again  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Whigs  that  induced  him  to  defend  a  war  which  from  1779 


he  knew  to  be  both  hopeless  and  impolitic.  At  last,  in  March 
1782,  he  insisted  on  resigning  after  the  news  of  Cornwalhs's 
surrender  at  Vorktown,  and  notman  left  office  more  blithely. 
He  had  been  well  rewarded  for  his  assistance  to  the  king:  his 
children  had  good  sinecures;  his  half-brother,  Brownlow  North 
(1741-1820),  was  bishop  of  Winchester;  he  himself  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  lord -lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  had  finally  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter, 
an  honour  which  has  only  been  conferred  on  three  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  R.  Walpolc,  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Lord  Palmcrston.  Lord  North  did  not  remain  long  out  of 
office,  but  in  April  1783  formed  his  famous  coalition  with  his  old 
subordinate,  C.  J.  Fox  (q.v.),  and  became  secretary  of  state 
with  him  under  the  nominal  premiership  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 
He  was  probably  urged  to  this  coalition  with  his  old  opponent 
by  a  desire  to  show  that  he  could  act  independently  of  the  king, 
and  was  not  a  mere  royal  mouthpiece.  The  coalition  ministry 
went  out  of  office  on  Fox's  India  Bill  in  December  1783,  and 
Lord  North,  who  was  losing  his  sight,  then  finally  gave  up 
political  ambition.  He  played,  when  quite  blind,  a  somewhat 
important  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill  in  17S9,  and 
in  the  next  year  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Guilford.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  elevation,  and  died  peacefully  on  the 
5th  of  August  1792.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  Lord  North  a 
great  statesman,  but  he  was  a  most  good-tempered  and  humorous 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  time  of  unexampled 
party  feeling  he  won  the  esteem  and  almost  the  love  of  his  most 
bitter  opponents  Burke  finely  sums  up  his  character  in  bis 
Letter  to  a  Nobte  Lord:  "  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  parts,  of 
general  knowledge,  of  a  versatile  understanding,  fitted  for  every 
sort  of  business;  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry,  of  a  delightful 
temper,  and  with  a  mind  most  disinterested.  But  it  would  be 
only  to  degrade  myself,"  he  continues,  "  by  a  weak  adulation, 
and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  to  deny  that  he 
wanted  something  of  the  vigilance  and  spirit  of  command  whkh 
the  times  required." 

By  his  wife  Anne  (d.  1797).  daughter  of  George  Speke  of  White 
Lackington,  Somerset,  Guilford  had  four  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  George  Augustus  (1757-1802),  became  3rd  earl  on  his 
father's  death.  This  earl  was  a  member  of  parliament  from 
1778  to  1792  and  was  a  member  of  his  father's  ministry  and 
also  of  the  royal  household;  he  left  no  sons  when  he  died  on 
the  joth  of  April  1802  and  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his 
brother  Francis  (1 761- 181 7),  who  also  left  no  sons.  The  youngest 
brother,  Frederick  (1766-1827),  who  now  became  5th  carl  of 
Guilford,  was  remarkable  for  his  great  knowledge  and  love  ol 
Greece  and  of  the  Greek  language.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Ionian  university  at  Corfu,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  chancellor  and  to  which  he  was  very  liberal. 
Guilford,  who  was  governor  of  Ceylon  from  1708  to  1805,  died 
unmarried  on  the  14th  of  October  1827.  His  cousin,  Francis 
(1772-1861),  a  son  of  Brownlow  North,  bishop  of  Winchester 
from  1781  to  1820,  was  the  6th  carl,  and  the  latter's  descendant, 
Frederick  George  (b.  1876),  became  8th  earl  in  1886. 

On  the  death  of  the  3rd  carl  of  Guilford  in  1802  the  barony  of 
North  fell  into  abeyance  between  his  three  daughters,  the 
survivor  of  whom,  Susan  (1797-1884),  wife  of  John  Sidney  Doyle, 
who  took  the  name  of  North,  was  declared  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1841  to  be  Baroness  North,  and  the  title  passed  to  her 
son,  William  Henry  John  North,  the  11  lb  baron  (b.  1836) 
(sec  North,  Barons). 

For  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  *ee  the  Lix*i  by  the  Hon.  R.  North, 
edited  by  A.  Je»»opp  (1800);  and  E.  Fosa,  The  Judges  of  England, 
vol.  vii.  (1848-1864).  For  the  prime  minister.  Lord  North,  «ee 
Correspondente  ol  G forte  III.  xnth  Lord  North,  edited  by  W.  B. 
Donne  (1867);  Horace  Walpole.  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
(1859),  and  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  edited  by  G.  F.  R. 
Barker  (1894);  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  SheUhes  of  Staleimen, 
vol.  L  (1839);  Earl  Stanhope,  History  of  England  (1858);  Sir  T.  E. 
May.  Constitutional  History  of  England  (1863-186$);  and  W.  E.  H. 
Leclry.  History  of  England  in  the  tSlh  century  (1878-1890). 

GUILFORD,  a  township,  including  a  borough  of  the  same 
name,  in  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  Long 
Island  Sound  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menunkatuck  or  West 
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river,  about  16  m.  E.  by  S.  of  New  Havtn.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
including  the  borough  (1900),  1785,  of  whom  387  were  foreign- 
born;  (iqio)  3001;  pop.  of  the  borough  (igio),  1608.  The 
borough  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railroad.  On  a  plain  is  the  borough  green  of  nearly  1?  acres, 
which  is  shaded  by  some  fine  old  elms  and  other  trees,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  soldiers'  monument.  About  the  green  are 
several  churches  and  some  of  the  better  residences.  On  an 
eminence  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound  is  an  old  stone 
house,  erected  in  1639  for  a  parsonage,  meeting  house  and 
fortification;  it  was  made  a  state  museum  in  1S98,  when 
extensive  alterations  were  made  to  restore  the  interior  to  its 
original  appearance.  The  Point  of  Rocks,  in  the  harbour,  is 
an  attractive  resort  during  the  summer  season.  There  are 
about  1 2  ft.  of  water  on  the  harbour  bar  at  high  tide.  The 
principal  industries  of  Guilford  are  coastwise  trade,  the 
manufacture  of  iron  castings,  brass  castings,  wagon  wheels 
and  school  furniture,  and  the  canning  of  vegetables.  Near  the 
coast  are  quarries  of  fine  granite;  the  stone  for  the  pedestal  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedloe's  Island,  in  New  York  Harbour, 
was  taken  from  them. 

Guilford  was  founded  in  1639  as  an  independent  colony  by  a 
company  of  twenty-five  or  more  families  from  Kent,  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  England,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Henry  Whit- 
field (1  S97-1C"57).  While  still  on  shipboard  twenty-five  members 
of  the  company  signed  a  plantation  covenant  whereby  they 
agreed  not  to  desert  the  plantation  which  they  were  about  to 
establish.  Arriving  at  New  Haven  early  in  July  1650,  they 
soon  began  negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  a  deed  was  signed  by  which 
the  Indians  conveyed  to  them  the  territory  between  East 
River  and  Stony  Creek  for  "  1 2  coatcs,  1 2  Fathoms  of  Wampam, 
1 2  glasses  (mirrors),  1 2  payer  of  shoots,  1 2  Hatchet ts,  1 2  pairc  of 
Stockings,  12  Hoocs,  4  kettles,  12  knives,  12  Halts,  12  Por- 
ringers, 12  spoones,  and  2  English  coatcs."  Other  purchases  of 
land  from  the  Indians  were  made  later.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  company  removed  from  New  Haven  and  established  the 
new  colony;  it  was  known  by  the  Indian  name  Mcnuncatuck 
for  about  four  years  and  the  name  Guilford  (from  Guildford, 
England)  was  then  substituted.  As  a  provisional  arrangement, 
civil  power  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  was  vested  in  four  persons  until  such  time  as  a 
church  should  be  organized.  This  was  postponed  until  1643 
when  considerations  of  safety  demanded  that  the  colony  should 
become  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction,  and  then 
only  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  union  were 
the  church  and  church  state  modelled  after  those  of  New  Haven. 
Even  then,  though  suffrage  was  restricted  to  church  members, 
Guilford  planters  who  were  not  church  members  were  required 
to  attend  town  meetings  and  were  allowed  to  offer  objections 
to  any  proposed  order  or  law.  From  i66t  until  the  absorption 
of  the  members  of  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction  by  Connecticut, 
in  1664,  William  Leete  (1611-1683),  one  of  the  founders  of 
Guilford,  was  governor  of  the  Jurisdiction,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship Guilford  took  a  prominent  part  in  furthering  the  sub-, 
mission  to  Connecticut,  which  did  away  with  the  church  state 
■nd  the  restriction  of  suffrage  to  freemen.  Guilford  was  the 
birthplace  of  Fitz-Grecne  Halleck  (1790-1867),  the  poet;  of 
Samuel  Johnson  (1696-1771),  the  first  president  of  King's 
College  (now  Columbia  University);  of  Abraham  Baldwin 
(1754-1807),  prominent  as  a  statesman  and  tbe  founder  of  the 
University  of  Georgia;  and  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  tbe  first 
governor  of  Vermont.   Tbe  borough  was  incorporated  in  18 15. 

See  B.  C.  Stcincr.  A  History  of  Ike  Plantation  of  Menunca-Tuck 
and  of  Ike  Original  Town  of  Guilford,  Connecticut  (Baltimore.  1 897). 
and  ProceeJinrt  at  Ike  CtUbralion  of  the  jjctf*  Anniversary  vf tke 
Settlement  of  Guilford,  Connecticut  (New  Haven,  1889). 

GUILLAUME.  JEAN  BAPTISTS  CLAUDE  EUGENE  (i8«- 
1905),  French  sculptor,  was  born  at  Montbard  on  the  4th  of 
July  1822,  and  studied  under  Cavclier,  Millet,  and  Barrias,  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  which  he  entered  in  1841,  and  where 
he  gained  the  prix  it  Rome  in  1845  with  "  Theseus  finding  on  a 


rock  his  Father's  Sword."  He  became  director  of  tbe  Ecole  en 
Beaux- Arts  in  1804,  and  director-general  of  Fin*  Ans  tra 
1878  to  1879,  when  the  office  was  suppressed.  Mary  d  Ls 
works  have  been  bought  for  public  galleries,  and  bis  ooctsxsa 
are  to  be  found  in  the  public  squares  of  the  chief  cities  cf  Frtsee 
At  Rheims  there  is  his  bronze  statue  of  *'  Colbert,"  at  Dijoo  Ls 
"  Rameau  "  monument.  The  Luxembourg  Museum  kaj  ta 
"  Anacreon"  (1852),  "  Les  Grarques  "  (1833).  "FaecLrw' 
(i8s$),  and  the  marble  bust  of  "  Mgr  Darboy  ";  tbe  Yeoaijo 
Museum  tbe  portrait  of  "  Thiers  ";  the  Sorbonae  Library  tie 
marble  bust  of "  Victor  le  Clerc,  doyen  de  la  faculte  dei  kiuts " 
Other  works  of  his  arc  at  Trinity  Church,  St  Germain  rAcxerai. 
and  tbe  church  of  St  Clotilde,  Paris.  Gtullaumc  was  1  ptv-rs. 
writer,  principally  on  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  Qusw 
period  and  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  He  was  elected  bkzcU'. 
of  the  Academic  Franchise  in  1862,  and  in  1S91  was  seat  u 
Rome  as  director  of  the  Academic  de  France  in  tim  cut.  Er 
was  also  elected  an  honorary  member  of  tbe  Royal  Aaistay, 
London,  1869,  on  the  institution  of  that  cLiis. 

OUILLAUMB  DB  LORRIS  (fL  1230),  the  author  of  the  earl* 
section  of  the  Reman  dc  la  rote,  derives  his  surname  froa  1  sr-al 
town  about  equidistant  from  Montargis  and  Gicn.  in  the  prqcr: 
department  of  Loiret.  This  and  the  fact  of  bis  authors^  ci> 
be  said  to  be  the  only  things  positively  knows  a  boa:  kin.  Tt: 
rubric  of  the  poem,  where  his  own  part  finishes,  attribute?  Tot  it 
Meun's  continuation  to  a  period  forty  years  Later  than  W„liaii 
death  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  tbe  romance.  Arguf 
backwards,  this  death  used  to  be  put  at  about  1260;  bet  Jna 
dc  Meun's  own  work  has  recently  been  dated  earlier,  and  » tbt 
composition  of  the  first  part  has  been  thrown  back  to  a  perwi 
before  1240.  The  author  represents  himself  as  having  cicajsrf 
the  dream  which  furnished  the  substance  of  the  poera  is  ka 
twentieth  year,  and  as  having  set  to  work  to  "  rhysc  h  "  £t» 
years  later.  The  later  and  longer  part  of  the  Rm&n  shows 
signs  of  greater  intellectual  vigour  and  wider  knowledge  thai  lit 
earlier  and  shorter,  but  Guillaume  de  Lorris  is  to  aS  appears^? 
more  original.  The  great  features  of  his  four  or  nve  lisevasi 
lines  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  extraordinary  vividness  >sd 
beauty  of  his  word-pictures,  in  which  for  colour,  frotues- 
and  individuality  he  has  not  many  rivals  except  in  the  greats: 
masters,  and,  secondly,  the  fashion  of  allegorical  peesesui**. 
which,  hackneyed  and  wearisome  as  it  afterwards  boast, 
was  evidently  in  his  time  new  and  striking.  There  are  of  cwjst 
traces  of  it  before,  as  in  some  romances,  such  as  those  at  Racd 
de  Houdenc,  in  the  troubadours,  and  in  other  writers,  bta  i: 
was  unquestionably  Guillaume  de  Lorris  wbo  fixed  tbe  stjfc. 

For  an  attempt  to  identify  Guillaume  de  Lorris  »ee  L  Jary. 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  et  le  testament  aVAlpkcme  £1  Pottttn  (lUl^ 
Also  Pauiin  Paris  in  the  Hut.  litl.  de  la  From*.  vuL  rt-.  j. 

OUILLAUMB  DE  PALERMB  (Wruxui  or  Paixaxx).  be*  cf 
romance.  The  French  verse  romance  was  written  at  the  dtsu* 
of  a  Countess  Yolande,  generally  identified  with  Yoia»i?. 
daughter  of  Baldwin  IV.,  count  of  Flanders.  The  Eagtsk  poe^* 
in  alliterative  verse  was  written  about  1350  by  a  pof.  calk-. 
William,  at  the  desire  of  Humphrey  Bobun,  earl  of  Hmiv'l 
(d.  1 361).  Guillaume,  a  foundling  supposed  la  be  of  lew  dearer, 
is  brought  up  at  the  court  of  tbe  emperor  bi  Rome,  and  kn-w 
his  daughter  Melior  who  is  destined  for  a  Greek  prince-  Ti? 
lovers  flee  into  the  woods  disguised  in  beax-skins.  AUmnt 
who  is  Guillaume 's  cousin  and  a  Spanish  prince,  bes  ber- 
cbanged  into  a  wolf  by  his  step-mother's  enchant oenti-  H- 
provides  food  and  protection  for  the  fugitives,  and  Collars? 
eventually  triumphs  over  Alfonso's  father,  and  wins  bu*i  trta 
him  his  kingdom.  Tbe  benevolent  werwolf  is  fliV-rt~iTiiirJ 
and  marries  Guillaume's  sifter. 

See  Guillanme  de  PaUme,  ed.  H.  MichetaM  fSoe.  d.  aw-  tret*  b . 
1876);  HttL  lilt.  At  la  France,  aril  829;  Wdltim  ef  FJ<~*c 
Sir  F.  Madden  (Rokburebc  Club.  183a).  and  W.  W.  S-kui  E-  £- 
Text  Soc.,  extra  terie*  No.  1,  1867) ;  M.  Kaluaa.  to  £«f  5W>r» 
(Heilbronn,  iv.  t96).  The  prose  vrnjoo  of  the  T reach  naaaact. 
printed  by  N.  Bonfona,  passed  through  several  cdiiioM. 

OUILLAUMB  D'ORANGE  (d.  812),  also  known  as  GbJee* 
Fierabrace,  St  Guillaume  de  Gcllone,  and  the  Marquis  «  coan 
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nez,  was  the  central  figure  of  the  southern  cycle  of  French 
romance,  called  by  the  trouveres  the  teste  of  Garin  dc  Monglane. 
The  cycle  of  Guillaume  has  more  unity  th/in  the  other  great 
cycles  of  Charlemagne  or  of  Doon  de  Mayence,  the  various 
poems  which  compose  it  forming  branches  of  the  main  story 
rather  than  independent  epic  poems.  There  exist  numerous 
cyclic  MSS.  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  at  presenting  a  con- 
tinuous histoire pottique  of  Guillaume  and  his  family.  MS.  Royal 
m  D  li.  in  the  British  Museum  contains  eighteen  chansons 
of  the  cycle.  Guillaume,  son  of  Thierry  or  Theodoric  and  of  Aide, 
daughter  of  Charles  Martcl,  was  born  in  the  north  of  France 
•bout  the  middle  of  the  8lh  century.  He  became  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  and  trusted  counsellors  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  790  wa3 
made  count  of  Toulouse,  when  Charles's  son  Louis  the  Pious 
was  put  under  his  charge.  He  subdued  the  Gascons,  and 
defended  Narbonnc  against  the  infidels.  In  793  Hescham,  the 
successor  of  Abd-al-Rahman  II.,  proclaimed  a  holy  war  against 
the  Christians,  and  collected  an  army  of  100,000  men,  half  of 
which  was  directed  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Asturias,  while 
the  second  invaded  France,  penetrating  as  far  as  Narbonnc. 
Guillaume  met  the  invaders  near  the  river Orbicux,  at  Villcdaigne, 
where  he  was  defeated,  but  only  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
which  so  far  exhausted  the  Saracens  that  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Spain.  He  took  Barcelona  from  the  Saracens  in  803, 
and  in  the  next  year  founded  the  monastery  of  Gellone  (now  Saint 
Guilhcm-le  Desert),  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  S06.  He 
died  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  on  the  28th  of  May  81  a. 

No  less  than  thirteen  historical  personages  bearing  the  name 
of  William  (Guillaume)  have  been  thought  by  various  critics 
to  have  their  share  in  the  formation  of  the  legend.  William, 
count  of  Provence,  son  of  Boso  II.,  again  delivered  southern 
France  from  a  Saracen  invasion  by  his  victory  at  Fraxinct  in 
073.  and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister.  William  Tow-head  (Ttte 
d'ttoupe),  duke  of  Aquitainc  (d.  983),  showed  a  fidelity  to  Louis 
IV.  paralleled  by  Guillaume  d'Orange's  service  to  Louis  the 
Pious.  The  cycle  of  twenty  or  more  chansons  which  form  the 
gtsle  of  Guillaume  reposes  on  the  traditions  of  the  Arab  invasions 
of  the  south  of  France,  from  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (731)  under 
Charles  Martel  onwards,  and  on  the  French  conquest  of  Catalonia 
from  the  Saracens.  In  the  Norse  version  of  the  Carolingian  epic 
Guillaume  appears  in  his  proper  historical  environment,  as  a 
chief  under  Charlemagne;  but  he  plays  a  leading  part  in  the 
Cowonnemeni  Looys,  describing  the  formal  associations  of 
Louis  the  Pious  in  the  empire  at  Aix  (813,  the  year  after  Guil- 
laume's  death),  and  after  the  battle  of  Aliscans  it  is  from  the 
emperor  Louis  that  be  seeks  reinforcements.  This  anachronism 
arises  from  the  fusion  of  the  epic  Guillaume  with  the  champion 
of  Louis  IV.,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  military  and  civil 
chief  of  Louis  the  Pious,  who  was  titular  king  of  Aquitaine 
under  his  father  from  the  time  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
The  inconsistencies  between  the  real  and  the  epic  Guillaume 
are  often  left  standing  in  the  poems.  The  personages  associated 
with  Guillaume  in  his  Spanish  wars  belong  to  Provence,  and 
have  names  common  in  the  south.  The  most  famous  of  these 
are  Beuves  de  Comarchis,  Ernaud  de  Girone,  Garin  d'Anseun, 
Aimer  le  chetif,  so  called  from  his  long  captivity  with  the  Saracens. 
The  separate  existence  of  Aimer,  who  refused  to  sleep  under  a 
roof,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  warring  against  the  infidel,  is 
proved.  He  was  Hadhcmar,  count  of  Narbonnc,  who  in  809 
and  810  was  one  of  the  leaders  sent  by  Louis  against  Tortosa. 
No  doubt  the  others  had  historical  prototypes.  In  the  hands 
of  the  trouveres  they  became  all  brothers  of  Guillaume,  and 
sons  of  Aymeri  de  Narbonnc,1  the  grandson  of  Garin  de  Monglane, 
a  ad  his  wife  Ermenjart.  Nevertheless  when  Guillaume  seeks 
help  from  Louis  the  emperor  he  finds  all  his  relations  in  Laon, 
in  accordance  with  his  historic  Frankish  origin. 

'  The  poem  of  Aymeri  de  fJarbonne  contains  the  account  of  the 
young  Aymeri'*  brilliant  capture  of  Narbonnc,  which  he  then 
receives  a*  a  fief  from  Charlemagne,  of  his  marriage  with  Ermenjart. 
-  i.'cr  of  Boniface,  Icing  of  the  Lombards,  and  of  their  children.  The 
fifth  daughter,  Blaneheflcur.  is  represented  a*  the  wile  of  Louis  the 
The  opening  of  this  poem  furnished,  though  indirectly,  the 
of  the  AymeriUot  of  Victor  Hugos  Ugende  dei  sietles. 


The  central  fact  of  the  gate  of  Guillaume  is  the  battle  of  the 
Archamp  or  Aliscans,  in  which  perished  Guillaumc's  heroic 
nephew,  Vezian  or  Vivien,  a  second  Roland.  At  the  eleventh 
hour  he  summoned  Guillaume  to  his  help  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  the  Saracens.  Guillaume  arrived  too  late  to  help 
Vivien,  was  himself  defeated,  and  returned  alone  to  his  wife 
Guibourc,  leaving  his  knights  all  dead  or  prisoners.  This  event 
is  related  in  a  Norman-French  transcript  of  an  old  French 
chanson  de  gesle,  the  Chancun  de  Willame — which  only  was 
brought  to  light  in  1901  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Sir  Henry 
Hope  Edwardes—  in  the  Covenant  Vitien,  a  recension  of  an  older 
French  chanson  and  in  Aliscans.  Aliscans  continues  the  story, 
telling  how  Guillaume  obtained  reinforcements  from  Laon,  and 
how,  with  the  help  of  the  comic  hero,  the  scullion  Rainouart 
or  Rcnncwart,  he  avenged  the  defeat  of  Aliscans  and  his  nephew's 
death.  Rainouart  turns  out  to  be  the  brother  of  Guillaumc's 
wife  Guibourc,  who  was  before  bcr  marriage  the  Saracen  princess 
and  enchantress  Orablc.  Two  other  poems  are  consecrated  to 
his  later  exploits,  La  Bataille  Loquifer,  the  work  of  a  French 
Sicilian  poet,  Jendcu  dc  Brie  (fL  1 1 70),  and  Le  Montage  Rainouart. 
The  staring-point  of  Herbert  le  due  of  Dammartin  (fl.  11 70) 
in  Foucon  de  CandU  (Candic  -  Gandia  in  Spain  ?)  is  the  return 
of  Guillaume  from  the  battle;  and  the  Italian  compilation 
/  Nerbonesi,  based  on  these  and  other  chansons,  seems  in  some 
cases  to  represent  an  earlier  tradition  than  the  later  of  the  French 
chansons,  although  its  author  Andrea  di  Barberino  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  tbc  14th  century.  The  minnesinger  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  based  his  WUUkalm  on  a  French  original  which 
must  have  differed  from  the  versions  we  have.  The  variations 
in  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  Aliscans  or  the  Archant,  and  the 
numerous  inconsistencies  of  the  narratives  even  when  considered 
separately  have  occupied  many  critics.  Aliscans  (Aleschans, 
Alyscamps,  Elysii  Campi)  was,  however,  generally  taken  to 
represent  the  battle  of  Villcdaigne,  and  to  take  its  name  from 
the  famous  cemetery  outside  Aries.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
even  mentions  the  tombs  which  studded  the  field  of  battle. 
Indications  that  this  tradition  was  not  unassailable  were  not 
lacking  before  the  discovery  of  the  Chancun  de  Willame,  which, 
although  preserved  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  represents  the  earliest 
recension  we  have  of  the  story,  dating  at  least  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  century.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Archant 
was  situated  in  Spain  near  Vivien's  headquarters  at  Tortosa,  and 
that  Guillaume  started  from  Barcelona,  not  from  Orange,  to 
his  nephew's  help.  The  account  of  the  disaster  was  modified  by 
successive  trouveres,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  methods  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Chancun  de  Willame  two  con- 
secutive accounts  (11.  4501326  and  11.  1326-2420)  of  the  fight 
appear  to  be  set  side  by  side  as  if  they  were  separate  episodes. 
Le  Couronncment  Looys,  already  mentioned,  Le  Ckarroi  de  Stmes 
(12th  century)  in  which  Guillaume,  who  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  distribution  of  fiefs,  enumerates  his  services  to  the  terrified 
Louis,  and  Aliscans  (12th  century),  with  the  earlier  Chancun,  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  French  epic  poems.  The  figure  of 
Vivien  is  among  the  most  heroic  elaborated  by  the  trouveres, 
and  the  giant  Rainouart  has  more  than  a  touch  of  Rabelaisian 


The  chansons  de  geste  of  the  cycle  of  Guillaume  arc:  Enfances 
Garin  de  Monglane  (15th  century)  and  Garsn  de  Monglane  (13th 
century),  on  which  is  founded  the  prose  romance  of  Guerin  de 
Monglane,  printed  in  the  15th  century  by  lehan  Trcppcrcl  and 
often  Liter;  c7irarj  de  Viane  (13th  century,  by  Bertrand  de  Bar- 
«ur-Aubc).  ed.  P.  TarW  (Reims,  1850);  Hernaut  de  Beaulande 
(fragment  14th  century);  Renter  de  Gennes,  which  only  survives 
in  its  prone  form;  Aymeri  de  Narbonne  (c.  1210)  by  Bertrand  de 
Bar-sur-Airbc.  cd.  L.  bemaiwn  (Soc.  de»  anc.  tcxtes  f r.,  Paris,  2  vols., 
1887):  Les  Enfances  Guillaume  (13th  century);  Les  Narbonnais, 
ed.  H.  Suchier  (Soc.  de*  anc.  testes  fr.,  2  vols.,  1898),  with  a  Latin 
fragment  dating  from  the  Ilth  century,  preserved  at  the  Hague; 
U  Couronnement  Looyt  (ed.  E.  Linglois,  1888),  Le  Ckarroi  de  Nlmes. 
L:  Prise  d  Orange.  U  Covenant  Vivien,  Aliscans.  which  were  edited 
by  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloct  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Guillaume  d  Orange  (The 
Hague.  18^4);  a  critical  text  of  Aliscans  (Halle,  1903.  vol.  i.)  is 
edited  by  E.  Wienbeck.  W.  Hartnacke  and  P.  Rasch;  Loquifer  and 
U  Montage  Rainouart  (12th  century);  Baton  de  Commarchts  (13th 
century),  recension  of  the  earlier  Siege  de  BarbaUrc,  by  Aden*,  li 
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Row,  cd.  A.  Schelcr  (Brussels.  1874);  Gnibert  (TAndrenas  (13th 
century);  La  Prise  de  Cordrts  (13th  century).  La  Mori  Aimert  de 
Narbonne,  cd.  J.  Couraye  de  Pare  (Soc.  des  Ancicns  Textcs  francai*. 
Pari*.  U&4)  ;  Foulque  de  Condi*  (ed.  P.  Tarbe.  Reims,  i860)  ;  Le 
Moniate  Guillaume  (lath  century);  Les  Ententes  Vtvten  (cd.  C. 


Wahlund  and  H.  v.  Fcilitwn.  Upsala  and  Paris,  1895);  Chaneun 
de  WiUame  (Chiswick  Press,  1903). described  by  P.  Meyer  in 
(xxxiii.  597-618).    The  ninth  branch  of  the  Karlamornus 


P.  Meyer  in  Romania 
'artamatnus  Sara  (ed. 

C.  R.  linger.  Christiania,  i860)  dcal»  with  the  teste  of  Guillaume. 
/  Nerbonesi  is  edited  by  J.  G.  laola  (Bologna.  1877,  &£.). 

See  C.  Rcvillout.  Elude  hist,  tl  lilt,  sur  la  rtia  sancti  Wilklmi 
(Montpellicr.  1876):  W.  I.  A  Jonckbloct.  Guillaume  d'Orante 
(a  vols..  1854.  The  Hague);  L.  Clarus  (pa.  for  W.  Volk),  Hertog 
Wilhelm  khi  Aquilanten  (Munstcr,  1865):  P.  Paris,  in  Hal.  hit.  de 
la  France  (vol.  xxii..  i8«);  L,  Gautier.  Epopies francaises  (vol.  iv.. 
and  ed..  1882);  R.  Weeks.  The  neyly  discovered  Chaneun  de  WiUame 
(Chicago.  1904);  A.  Thomas,  Etudes  romanes  (Pans,  1 891).  on 
Vivien;  L.  Saltct.  "  S.  Vidian  dc  Martres-Tolosancs '  in  Bull,  de 
liti.  ecclis.  (Toulouse.  190a);  P.  Becker,  Die  allfrz.  Wilhelmsage  u. 
ihre  Beziehung  zu  Wilkelm  dem  Ileitigen  (Halle,  1806),  and  Per 
sudfranzisische  Sagenkms  und  seine  Problem*  (Halle,  1898);  A. 
Jcanroy,  Etudes  sur  Ic  cycle  de  Guillaume'  au  court  nc*  "  (in 
Romania,  vols,  as  and  a6.  1896-1897);  H.  Suchier.  "  Recherche* 
,  Guillaume  d  Orange  ,f  (in  Romania,  vol.  3a,  1903).  The 

—  are  combated  by  Joseph 


'  Le  Cycle  de  Guillaume  d'Orange 
(1908).  of  his  Utendes  f  toques,  in  which  he  constructs  a.  theory  that 


conclusions  arrived  at  by 
B&JU-r  in  the  first  volume, 

"Jttndes  tpiju  . 

the  cycle  of  Guillaume  d'Orange  grew  up  round  the  various  shrines 
on  the  pilgrim  route  to  Saint  Gillcs  of  Provence  and  Saint  James  of 
Compostclla— that  the  chansons  de  teste  were,  in  fact,  the  product 
of  nth  and  lath  century  trouvcres,  exploiting  local  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  and  were  not  developed  from  earlier  poems  dating  back 
perhaps  to  the  lifetime  of  Guilbume  of  Toulouse,  the  saint  of 
Gel  lone. 

GUILLEMOT  (Fr.  guillemot  '),  tbc  name  accepted  by  nearly 
all  modern  authors  for  a  sea-bird,  the  Colymbus  Iroile  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Uria  iroile  of  Latham,  which  nowadays  it 
seems  seldom  if  ever  to  bear  among  those  who,  from  their  voca- 
tion, arc  most  conversant  with  it,  though,  according  to  WiUughby 
and  Ray  his  translator,  it  was  in  their  time  so  called  "  by  those 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham."  Around  the  coasts  of  Britain 
it  is  variously  known  as  the  frowl,  kiddaw  or  skiddaw,  langy 
(cf.  Ice.  Langvia),  Lavy,  mar  rock,  murre,  scout  (cf.  Coot), 
scuttock,  strany,  tinker  or  tinkcrshire  and  willock.  In  former 
days  the  guillemot  yearly  frequented  the  cliffs  on  many  parts 
of  the  British  coasts  in  countless  multitudes,  and  this  is  still 
the  case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but 
more  to  the  southward  nearly  all  its  smaller  settlements  have 
been  rendered  utterly  desolate  by  the  wanton  and  cruel  destruc 
tion  of  their  tenants  during  the  breeding  season,  and  even  the 
inhabitants  of  those  which  were  more  crowded  had  become  so 
thinned  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Sea  Birds  Preserva 
lion  Act  (3a  &  33  Vict.  cap.  17).  which  provided  under  penalty 
for  the  safety  of  this  and  certain  other  species  at  the  time  of 
year  when  they  were  most  exposed  to  danger,  they  would  un- 
questionably by  this  time  have  been  exterminated  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned. 

Part  of  the  guillemot's  history  is  stiU  Utile  understood.  Wc 
know  that  it  arrives  at  its  wonted  breeding  stations  on  its 
accustomed  day  in  spring,  that  it  remains  there  till,  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  its  young  are  hatched  and  abla,  as  they  soon 
are,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  seafaring  life,  when  away  go  all, 
parents  and  progeny.  After  that  time  it  commonly  happens 
that  a  few  examples  are  occasionally  met  with  in  bays  and  shallow 
waters.  Tempestuous  weather  will  drive  ashore  a  large  number 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution— many  of  them  indeed  arc  not 
unfrequently  washed  up  dead— but  what  becomes  of  the  bulk 
of  the  birds,  not  merely  the  comparatively  few  thousands  that 
are  natives  of  Britain,  but  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
not  to  say  millions,  that  are  in  summer  denizens  of  mq/e  northern 
latitudes,  no  one  can  say.  This  mystery  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
guillemot,  but  is  shared  by  all  the  Alcidae  that  inhabit  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.   Examples  stray  every  season  across  the  Bay  of 

I  The  word,  however,  teems  to  be  cognate  with  or  derived  from 
the  Welsh  and  Manx  Gutlltm,  or  Gwilym  as  Pennant  spells  it.  The 
association  may  have  no  real  meaning,  but  one  cannot  help  com- 
paring the  resemblance  between  the  French  guillemot  and  Guillaume 
with  th.it  between  the  English  willock  (another  na 


1  for  the  bird) 


Biscay,  are  found  off  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  cater 
the  Mediterranean  and  reach  Italian  waters,  or,  keeping  (anker 
treo  touch  tbe  Madeiras,  Canaries  or  Aiohj,  Ut 
no  proportion  whatever  to  the  mighty  bests  of  wbca 
they  arc  literally  the  "  scouts,"  and  whose  position  and  move- 
ments they  no  more  reveal  than  do  the  vedettes  of  a  wtt- 
appointcd  army.    The  common  guillemot  of  both  sides  of  tbe 
Atlantic  is  replaced  farther  northward  by  a  species  with  a  stouter 
bilL  the  U.  arra  or  U.  bntennichi  of  ornithologists,  and  on  ibt 
west  coast  of  North  America  by  the  V .  calijomica.    The  fatbits 
of  all  these  arc  essentially  the  sane,  and  the  structural  resem- 
blance between  all  of  them  and  the  Auks  is  so  great  that  several 
systematists  have  relegated  tbcm  to  the  genus  ALa,  cemfce* 
the  genus  Uria  to  the  guillemots  of  another  group,  of  wfakfa 
the  type  is  the  U.  gryila,  the  black  guillemot  of  British  authors, 
the  dovekey  or  G  recnland  dove  of  sailors,  t  he  t  yst  y  of  Shells  aders. 
This  bird  assumes  in  summer  an  entirely  black  plumage  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  patch  on  each  wing,  while  it  wiatrr 
it  is  beautifully  marbled  with  white  and  black.    Allied  to  it 
as  species  or  geographical  races  are  tbc  U.  mendti,  U.  cjissvKi 
and  U.  carbo.    All  these  differ  from  tbe  larger  guillemot*  by 
laying  two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  generally  placed  it  scex 
secure  niche,  while  the  members  of  the  other  group  lay  bat  a 
single  egg,  which  is  invariably  exposed  on  a  bare  ledge.    (A  N) 
G U ILLOCHE,  a  French  word  for  an  ornament,  other  paisltd 
or  carved,  which  was  one  of  tbc  principal  decorative  talis 
employed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  temples  or  on  their  vssts. 
GuiUoches  arc  single,  double  or  triple;  they  consist  of  a  series 
of  circles  equidistant  one  from  tbc  other  and  enclosed  is  a  basd 
which  winds  round  them  and  interlaces.    This  guukxhc  is 
of  Asiatic  origin  and  was  largely  employed  in  the  decoration  of  ibt 
Assyrian  palaces,  where  it  was  probably  copied  from  Chaidiesi 
work,  as  there  is  an  early  example  at  Ercch  w  hick  dates  frost  tie 
time  of  Gudea  (aaot  B.C.).   The  ornament  as  painted  by  xtt 
Greeks  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  traces  are  foard  c 
the  temple  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus;  and  on  tbe  texra-cttta  slais 
by  which  the  timber  roofs  of  Greek  temples  were  protected,  it  * 
painted  in  colours  which  are  almost  as  brilliant  as  wfcee  £r* 
produced,  thoscof  the  Treasury  of  Gelt  at  Ol>  mpia  being  of  gnat 
beauty.   These  examples  arc  double  guilloches,  with  two  rows  cf 
circles,  each  with  an  independent  interlacing  band  ar.i 
by  a  small  arc  with  palmcttc  inside;  in  both  the  single  and  ( 
guilloches  of  Greek  work  there  is  a  flower  in  the  centre  of  the 
circles.    In  the  triple  guillochc,  the  centre  row  of  circles  wees 
half-way  between  the  others,  and  the  enclosing  band  crosses 
diagonally  both  ways,  interlacing  alternately.    The  best  esaopit 
of  tbc  triple  guillochc  is  that  which  is  carved  on  the  torus  oemli- 
ing  of  the  base  and  on  the  small  convex  moulding  above  tbe 
echinus  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  ErechtbessB  * 
Athens.    It  was  largely  employed  in  Roman  work,  and  tbe  sogk 
guilloche  is  found  almost  universally  as  a  border  it  wast* 
pavements,  not  only  in  Italy  but  throughout  Europe  la  tk 
Renaissance  in  Italy  it  was  also  a  favourite  enrichment  ke 
borders  and  occasionally  in  France  and  England. 

QUILLOM,  MARIE  NICOLAS  STLVESTRK  (i;6o-i5«:). 
French  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  January  17*1 
He  was  librarian  and  almoner  in  the  household  of  the  princess  oe 
Lamballe,  and  when  in  179a  she  was  executed,  be  ffcd  ta  the 
provinces,  where  under  the  name  of  Pastel  he  practised  mete. 
A  man  of  facile  conscience,  he  afterwards  served  in  turn  tsx-cj 
Napoleon,  tbe  Bourbons  and  the  Orlcanists,  and  became  eta*  cf 
St  Denis,  bishop  of  Morocco  and  dean  of  the  Sorbonne- 

Among  his  many  literary  works  are  a  CoUcctum  its  brtfs  i*  •*> 
Pie  VI  (1708),  Bibliotheque  choisi*  des  pens  (mi  «  lafms  (IKS. 
26  wis.)  and  a  French  translation  of  Cyprian  with  notes  (1I37.  - 
vols.). 

GUILLOTINE,  the  instrument  for  inflicting  capital  p»**- 
ment  by  decapitation,  introduced  into  France  at  the  period  cit* 
Revolution.  It  consists  of  two  upright  posts  sunnouato!  b>  1 
cross  beam,  and  grooved  so  as  to  guide  an  obbque-edged  lanr. 
the  back  of  which  is  heavily  weighted  to  make  it  fall  swifth  ard 
with  force  when  the  cord  by  which  it  is  held  aloft  is  let  g* 
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ascribe  the  invention  of  the  machine  to  the  Persians;  and 
previous  to  the  period  when  it  obtained  notoriety  under  its 
present  name  it  had  been  in  use  in  Scotland,  England  and  various 
parts  of  the  continent.    There  is  still  preserved  in  the  antiquarian 
museum  of  Edinburgh  the  rude  guillotine  called  the  "  maiden  " 
by  which  the  regent  Morton  was  decapitated  in  1581.   The  last 
persons  decapitated  by  the  Scottish  "  maiden  "  were  the  marquis 
of  Argyll  in  1661  and  his  son  the  carl  of  Argyll  in  1685. 
It  would  appear  that  no  similar  machine  was  ever  in  general 
use  in  England;  but  until  1650  there  existed  in  the  forest 
of  Hardwick,  which  was  coextensive  with  the  parish  of 
Halifax,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  a  mode  of  trial  and  execution 
called  the  gibbet  law,  by  which  a  felon  convicted  of  theft  within 
the  liberty  was  sentenced  to  be  decapitated  by  a  machine  called 
the  Halifax  gibbet.   A  print  of  it  is  contained  in  a  small  book 
called  Halifax  and  its  Gibbet  Law  (1708),  and  in  Gibson's  edition 
of  Camden's  Britannia  (1722).   In  Germany  the  machine  was  in 
general  use  during  the  middle  ages,  under  the  name  of  the  Diele, 
the  Hobtl  or  the  Dolabra.   Two  old  German  engravings,  the  one 
by  George  Pcncz,  who  died  in  1550,  and  the  other  by  Hcinrich 
Aldcgrever,  with  the  date  1553,  represent  the  death  of  a  son  of 
Titus  Manlius  by  a  similar  instrument,  and  its  employment  for 
the  execution  of  a  Spartan  is  the  subject  of  the  engraving  of  the 
eighteenth  symbol  in  the  volume  entitled  Symbdicae  quatstiones 
de  untverso  genere,  by  Achilles  Bocchi  (1555).    From  the  13th 
century  it  was  used  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Uanr.aia  for  the 
execution  of  criminals  of  noble  birth.    The  Chronique  de  Jean 
4"  Anton,  first  published  in  1835,  gives  minute  details  of  an  execu- 
tion in  which  it  was  employed  at  Genoa  in  1507;  and  it  is 
elaborately  described  by  Pere  Jean  Baptiste  Labat  in  his  Voyage 
en  Espagne  et  en  Italie  en  /7J0.    It  is  mentioned  by  Jacques, 
viscomte  dc  Puysegur,  in  his  Uemoires  as  in  use  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  he  describes  the  execution  by  it  of  Marshal  Mont- 
morency at  Toulouse  in  1632.    For  about  a  century  it  had,  how- 
ever, fallen  into  general  disuse  on  the  continent;  and  Dr 
Guillotine,  who  first  suggested  its  use  in  modern  times,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  his  information  regarding  it  from  the  description 
of  an  execution  that  took  place  at  Milan  in  1702,  contained  in 
work  entitled  Voyage  hislorique  et  politique  dc 
}' Italie,  et  d'Allemagne. 
Guillotine,  who  was  born  at  Saintes,  May  28, 1738,  and  elected 
to  tbe  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789,  brought  forward  on  the 
1st  December  of  that  year  two  propositions  regarding  capital 
punishment,  the  second  of  which  was  that,  "  in  all  cases  of 
capital  punishment  it  shall  be  of  the  same  kind — that  is,  decapita- 
tion— and  it  shall  be  executed  by  means  of  a  machine."  The 
reasons  urged  in  support  of  this  proposition  were  that  in  cases 
of  capital  punishment  the  privilege  of  execution  by  decapitation 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  nobles,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  to  render  the  process  of  execution  as  swift  and  painless 
as  possible.    The  debate  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination 
in  peats  of  laughter  caused  by  an  indiscreet  reference  of  Dr 
Guillotine  to  his  machine,  but  his  ideas  seem  gradually  to  have 
leavened  the  minds  of  the  Assembly,  and  after  various  debates 
decapitation  was  adopted  as  the  method  of  execution  in  the 
penal  code  which  became  law  on  tbe  6th  October  1791.    At  first 
it  was  intended  that  decapitation  should  be  by  the  sword,  but 
on  account  of  a  memorandum  by  M.  Sanson,  the  executioner, 
pointing  out  the  expense  and  certain  other  inconveniences 
attending  that  method,  the  Assembly  referred  the  question  to  a 
committee,  at  whose  request  Dr  Antoine  Louis,  secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Surgeons,  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the  subject. 
Without  mentioning  the  name  of  Guillotine,  it  recommended  the 
adoption  of  an  instrument  similar  to  that  which  was  formerly 
suggested  by  him.    The  Assembly  decided  in  favourof  the  report, 
and  the  contract  was  offered  to  the  person  who  usually  provided 
the  instruments  of  justice;  but,  as  his  terms  were  considered 
exorbitant,  an  agreement  was  ultimately  come  to  with  a  German 
of  the  name  of  Schmidt,  who,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Louis, 
furnished  a  machine  for  each  of  the  French  departments.  After 
satisfactory  experiments  had  been  made  with  the  machine  on 
several  dead  bodies  in  the  hospital  of  Bicctre,  it  was  erected  on 


the  Place  dc  Greve  for  the  execution  of  the  highwayman  Pellcticr 
on  the  23th  April  1792.  While  the  experiments  regarding  the 
machine  were  being  carried  on,  it  received  the  name  Louisctte 
or  La  Petite  Louison,  but  the  mind  of  the  nation  seems  soon  to 
have  reverted  to  Guillotine,  who  first  suggested  its  use;  and  in 
the  Journal  des  revolutions  de  Paris  for  28th  April  1702  it  is 
mentioned  as  la  guillotine,  a  name  which  it  thenceforth  bore 
both  popularly  and  officially.  In  1705  the  question  was  much 
debated  as  to-whether  or  not  death  by  the  guillotine  was  in- 
stantaneous, and  in  support  of  the  negative  side  the  case  of 
Charlotte  Corday  was  adduced  whose  countenance,  it  is  said, 
blushed  as  if  with  indignation  when  the  executioner,  holding  up 
the  head  to  the  public  gaze,  struck  it  with  his  fist.  The  connexion 
of  the  instrument  with  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  has  hindered 
its  introduction  into  other  countries,  but  in  1S53  it  was  adopted 
under  the  name  of  Fallsckwert  or  Pallbeil  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony;  and  it  is  used  for  the  execution  of  sentences  of  death 
in  France,  Belgium  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  Dr  Guillotine  perished  by  the  instrument  which 
bears  his  name,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  he  survived  the 
Revolution  and  died  a  natural  death  in  18 14. 
Sec  SMillot,  Riflcxiont  hisloriques  et  physiologiques  sur  le  supplue 
UjpS):  Sue,.  Opinion  sur  le  suppUet  *  to  fuittoint. 


(1796);  R6vcille-I 


Etude  inogrophique  sur  Guillotine  (Paris, 


•8$t);  Notice  historique  et  physiologique  sur  le  suppliee  de  la  guil- 
lotine (Paris,  1830);  Louis  Dubois,  Recherches  hisloriques  et  physio- 
lotiques sur  la  guillotine  et  ditails  sur  Sanson  (Paris,  1843);  and  a 
paper  by  J.  W.  Crokcr  in  the  Ouarterly  Review  for  December  1843, 
reprinted  separately  in  1850  under  the  title  The  Guillotine,  a  historical 
Essay. 

GUILT,  a  lapse  from  duty,  a  crime,  now  usually  the  fact  of 
wilful  wrong-doing,  the  condition  of  being  guilty  of  a  crime, 
hence  conduct  deserving  of  punishment.  The  O.  Eng.  form 
of  the  word  is  gytt.  The  Nen>  English  Dictionary  rejects  for 
phonetic  reasons  the  usually  accepted  connexion  with  the 
Teutonic  root  gold-,  to  pay,  seen  in  Ger.  getien,  to  be  of  value, 
Geld,  money,  payment,  English  "  yield." 

GUIMARAES  (sometimes  written  Guimaraens),  a  town  of 
northern  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Braga,  formerly  included  in 
the  province  of  Entre-Minho-c-Douro;  36  m.  N.E.  of  Oporto 
by  the  Trofa-Guimaraes  branch  of  the  Oporto-Corunna  railway. 
Pop.  (1000)  9104.  Guimaraes  is  a  very  ancient  town  with 
Moorish  fortifications;  and  even  the  quarters  which  are  locally 
described  as  "  new  "  date  partly  from  the  15th  century.  It 
occupies  a  low  hill,  skirted  on  the  north-west  by  a  small  tributary 
of  the  river  Ave.  The  citadel,  founded  in  the  nth  century  by 
Count  Henry  of  Burgundy,  was  in  1094  the  birthplace  of  his 
son  Alphonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal.  The  font  in  which 
Alphonso  was  baptized  is  preserved,  among  other  interesting 
relics,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria  da  Oliveira,  "  St 
Mary  of  the  Olive,"  a  Romanesque  building  of  the  14th  century, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  foundation.  This  church 
owes  its  name  to  the  legend  that  the  Visigothic  king  Wamba 
(672-680)  here  declined  the  crown  of  Spain,  until  his  olive  wood 
spear-shaft  blossomed  as  a  sign  that  he  should  consent.  The 
convent  of  Sao  Domingos,  now  a  museum  of  antiquities,  has  a 
fine  1 2th-i3th  century  cloister;  the  town  hall  is  built  in  the  blend 
of  Moorish  and  Gothic  architecture  known  as  ManocUine. 
Guimaraes  has  a  flourishing  trade  in  wine  and  farm  produce; 
it  also  manufactures  cutlery,  linen,  leather  and  preserved  fruits. 
Near  the  town  arc  Citania,  the  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Iberian 
city,  and  the  hot  sulphurous  springs  of  Taipas,  frequented  since 
the  4th  century,  when  Guimaraes  itself  was  founded. 

GUIMARD.  MARIE  MADELEINE  (1743-1816),  French  dancer, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  10th  of  October  1743.  For  twenty-five 
years  she  was  the  star  of  the  Paris  Opera.  She  made  herself 
even  more  famous  by  her  love  affairs,  especially  by  her  long 
liaison  with  the  prince  dc  Soubise.  She  bought  a  magnificent 
house  at  Pantin,  and  built  a  private  theatre  connected  with  it, 
where  Colic's  Partie  de  chaste  de  Henri  I V  which  was  prohibited 
in  public,  and  •  most  of  the  Proverbes  of  Carmontcllc  (Louis 
Carrogis,  1717-1806),  and  similar  licentious  performances  were 
given  to  the  delight  of  high  society.    In  177*.  in  defiance  of  the 
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archbishop  of  Paris,  she  opened  a  gorgeous  house  with  a  theatre 
seating  five  hundred  spectators  in  the  Chausscc  d'Antin.  In  this 
Temple  of  Terpsichore,  as  she  named  it,  the  wildest  orgies  look 
place.  In  1786  she  was  compelled  to  get  rid  of  the  property, 
and  it  was  disposed  of  by  lottery  for  her  benefit  for  the  sura  of 
300,000  francs.  Soon  after  her  retirement  in  1789  she  married 
Jean  Eticnne  Despreaux  (1 748-1820),  dancer,  song-writer  and 
playw  right. 

GUIMET,  J1AN  BAPTISTS  (1795-1871),  French  industrial 
chemist,  was  born  at  Voiron  on  the  20th  of  July  1705.  He  studied 
at  the  Ecolc  Polytechnique  in  Paris,  and  in  1817  entered  the 
Administration  des  Poudrcs  et  Salpctrcs.  In  1828  he  was 
awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the  Soci6tc  d'Encouragcment  pour 
I'lndust  rie  Nationalc  for  a  process  of  making  artificial  ultramarine 
with  all  the  properties  of  the  substance  prepared  from  lapis 
lazuli;  and  six  years  later  he  resigned  his  official  position  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  commercial  production  of  that 
material,  a  factory  for  which  he  established  at  Flcuricux  sur 
Sa6nc.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  April  187 1. 

His  son  Euile  Etienne  Guimit,  born  at  Lyons  on  the  26th 
of  June  1836,  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the  factory, 
and  founded  the  Muscc  Guimct,  which  was  first  located  at  Lyons 
in  1879  and  was  handed  over  to  the  state  and  transferred  to 
Paris  in  1885.  Devoted  to  travel,  he  was  in  1876  commissioned 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  study  the  religions  of 
the  Far  East,  and  the  museum  contains  many  of  the  fruits  of 
this  expedition,  including  a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  porcelain  and  many  objects  relating  not  merely  to  the 
religions  of  the  East  but  also  to  those  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  wrote  Lelires  sur  I'  A I [trie  (187  7)  and  Promenades 
japonaists  (1880),  and  also  some  musical  compositions,  including 
a  grand  opera,  Tal-Tsoung  (1S94). 

GUINEA,  the  general  name  applied  by  Europeans  to  part  of 
the  western  coast  region  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  also  to  the 
gulf  formed  by  the  great  bend  of  the  coast  line  eastward  and  then 
southward.  Like  many  other  geographical  designations  the 
use  of  which  is  controlled  neither  by  natural  nor  political 
boundaries,  the  name  has  been  very  differently  employed  by 
different  writers  and  at  different  periods.  In  the  widest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  the  Guinea  coast  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
13°  N.  to  16"  S.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gambia  to  Cape 
Negro.  Southern  or  Lower  Guinea  comprises  the  coasts  of 
Gabun  and  Loango  (known  also  as  French  Congo)  and  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  Northern  or 
Upper  Guinea  stretches  from  the  river  Casamancc  to  and  inclusive 
of  the  Niger  delta,  Cameroon  occupying  a  middle  position.  In 
a  narrower  use  of  the  name,  Guinea  is  the  coast  only  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  the  Gabun  estuary.  Originally,  on  the  other  hand, 
Guinea  was  supposed  to  begin  as  far  north  as  Cape  Nun,  opposite 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  Gomes  Azurara,  a  Portuguese  historian 
of  the  15th  century,  is  said  to  be  the  first  authority  who  brings 
the  boundary  south  to  the  Senegal.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
is  uncertain,  but  is  probably  taken  from  Ghinea,  Ginnic,  Gcnni 
or  Jcnne,  a  town  and  kingdom  in  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  famed 
for  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants  and  dating  from  the  8th 
century  a.d.  The  name  Guinea  is  found  on  maps  of  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
Europe  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.1 

1  Guinea  m.iv.  however,  be  derived  from  Ghana  (or  Ghanata)  the 
name  of  the  oldest  known  state  in  the  western  Sudan.  Ghana  dates, 
according  to  kotic  authorities,  from  the  3rd  century  A.D.  From 
the  7th  to  the  12th  century  it  was  .1  powerful  empire,  its  dominions 
extending,  apparently,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Niger  bend.  At 
one  time  Jcnn/1  was  included  within  its  borders.  Ghana  was  finally 
conquered  by  the  Mandingo  kings  of  Mellc  in  the  13th  century.  Its 
capital,  alvi  called  Ghana,  was  west  of  the  Niger,  and  is  generally 
placed  some  200  m.  west  of  Jcnnc.  In  this  district  L.  Dcsplagnrs 
discovered  in  1907  numerous  remains  of  a  once  extensive  city, 
which  he  identified  as  those  of  Ghana.  The  ruins  lie  25  m.  W.  of 
the  Niger,  on  both  banks  of  a  marigot.  and  are  about  40  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Kulikoro  (mx-  La  GrnRrapkie,  xvi.  329).  By  some  writers 
Ghana  city  is.  however,  identified  with  WaLita.  which  town  is  men- 
tinned  by  Arab  historians  as  the  capital  of  Ghanata.  The  identifica- 
tion of  Ghana  city  with  Jenne  is  not  justified,  though  Idrist  teems 
to  be  describing  Jenn6  when  writing  of  "  Ghana  the  Great." 


Although  the  term  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  applied  generally  to  that 
part  of  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Palmas  and  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo,  particular  indentations  have  their  peculiar  designa- 
tions. The  bay  formed  by  the  configuration  of  the  land  between 
Cape  St  Paul  and  the  Nun  mouth  of  the  Niger  is  known  as  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  the  name  being  that  of  the  once  powerful  native 
state  whose  territory  formerly  extended  over  the  whole  district. 
The  Bight  of  Biafra,  or  Mafra  (named  after  the  town  of  Mafra  in 
sonthcrn  Portugal),  between  Capes  Formosa  and  Lopez,  is  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  it  contains  the  islands 
Fernando  Po,  Prince's  and  St  Thomas's.  The  name  Biafra — 
as  indicating  the  country — fell  into  disuse  in  the  later  part  oi 
the  19th  century. 

The  coast  is  generally  so  low  as  to  be  visible  to  navigators  only 
within  a  very  short  distance,  the  mangrove  trees  being  their 
only  sailing  marks.  In  the  Bight  of  Biafra  the  coast  forms  *B 
exception,  being  high  and  bold,  with  the  Cameroon  Mountains 
for  background.  At  Sierra  Leone  also  there  is  high  land.  The 
coast  in  many  places  maintains  a  dead  level  for  30  to  50  m. 
inland.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  varied.  The 
palm-oil  tree  is  indigenous  and  abundant  from  the  river  Gambia 
to  the  Congo.  The  fauna  comprises  nearly  all  the  more  remark- 
able of  African  animals.  The  inhabitants  are  the  true  Negro 
stock. 

By  the  early  traders  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea  was  riven 
names  founded  on  the  productions  characteristic  of  the  different 
parts.  The  Grain  coast,  that  part  of  the  Guinea  coast  extending 
for  500  m.  from  Sierra  Leone  eastward  to  Cape  Palmas  received 
its  name  from  the  export  of  the  seeds  of  several  plants  of  a 
peppery  character,  called  variously  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea 
pepper  and  mclegucta.  The  name  Grain  coast  was  first  applied 
to  this  region  in  1455.  It  was  occasionally  styled  the  Windy  or 
Windward  coast,  from  the  frequency  of  short  but  furious 
tornadoes  throughout  the  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  Guinea  pepper  was  supplanted  in  Europe  by  peppers 
from  the  East  Indies.  The  name  now  is  seldom  used,  the  Grain 
coast  being  divided  between  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  republic  of  Liberia.  The  Ivory  coast  extends  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  3s  W.,  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  quantity  of 
ivory  exported  therefrom.  It  is  now  a  French  possession.  East- 
wards of  the  Ivory  coast  are  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts.  The 
Niger  delta  was  for  long  known  as  the  Oil  rivers.  To  two 
regions  only  of  the  coast  is  the  name  Guinea  officially  applied, 
the  French  and  Portuguese  colonies  north  of  Sierra  Leone  being 
so  styled. 

Of  the  various  names  by  which  the  divisions  of  Lower  Guinea 
were  known,  Loango  was  applied  to  the  country  south  of  the 
Gabun  and  north  of  the  Congo  river.  It  is  now  chiefly  included 
in  French  Congo.  Congo  was  used  to  designate  the  country 
immediately  south  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  usually  spoken 
of  until  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  as  the  Zaire.  Congo  is 
now  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Portuguese  West  Africa  (see 
Angola).  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

Few  questions  in  historical  geography  have  been  more  keenly 
discussed  than  that  of  the  first  discovery  of  Guinea  by  the 
navigators  of  modem  Europe.  Lancelot  Waloccllo,  a  Genoese, 
in  1270  reached  at  least  as  far  as  the  Canaries.  The  first  direct 
attempt  to  find  a  sea  route  to  India  was,  it  is  said,  also  made  by 
Genoese,  Ugolino  and  Guido  dc  Vivaldo,  Tedisio  Doria  and  others 
who  equipped  two  galleys  and  sailed  south  along  the  African 
coast  in  1291.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  passed  Cape  Nan 
there  is  no  trustworthy  record  of  their  voyage.  In  1346  a  Cat  alia 
expedition  started  for  "  the  river  of  gold  "  on  the  Guinea  coast; 
its  fate  is  unknown.  The  French  claim  that  between  1364  aad 
M«o  the  people  of  Dieppe  sent  out  several  expeditions  to  Guinea, 
and  Jean  dc  Bc-thcncourt,  who  settled  in  the  Canaries  about 
1402,  made  explorations  towards  the  south.  At  length  the 
consecutive  efforts  of  the  navigators  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal — Gil  Eannes,  Diniz  Diaz,  Nuno  Tristam,  Alvaro 
Fernandez,  Cadamosto,  Usodimare  and  Diego  Gomez— made 
known  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Gambia,  and  by  the  cod 
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of  the  15th  century  the  whole  region  was  familiar  to 
Europeans. 

For  further  information  see  Senegal,  Cold  Coast.  Ivory  Coast, 
French  Guinea,  Portuguese  Guinea.  Liberia,  ike.  For.  the 
history  of  European  discoveries,  consult  G.  E.  dc  Aaurara,  Ckr<mua 
it  descobnmento  e  conquula  de  Guini,  published,  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  Barros  dc  Santarem  (Paris,  1841).  English  translation, 
The  Discover*  and  Conquetl  of  Guinea,  by  C.  R.  Bcaxlcy  and  E. 
Prestage  (Halcluyt  Society  publications,  2  vols.,  London,  1896-1899), 
vol.  ii.  ha*  an  introduction  on  the  early  history  of  African  explora- 
tion. &r.  with  full  bibliographical  notes).  L.  Estancelin,  Reckerckes 
tur  tes  voyages  et  dfcouverlrs  da  nartgateurs  normands  en  Afrique 
(Paris,  1832):  Vitlault  dc  Bellcfond,  Relation  dts  cettes  d' Afrique 
appeiUes  Gmnie  (Paris.  1669);  Pert  Labat,  NouteUe  Relation  de 
F  Afrique  occidental*  (Part's,  1728);  Desmarqucts,  Mint,  ckron.  pour 
terttr  &  tkitt.  de  Dieppe  (1875):  Santarem,  Prioriti  de  la  dieoutcrte 
del  pays  tituis  tur  la  c&te  occvtenlale  d' Afrique  (Paris,  1842);  R.  H. 
Major,  Ltfe  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (London.  1868);  and  the 
elaborate  review  of  Major's  work  by  M.  Codine  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
See.  d*  Giog.  (1873);  A.  E.  Nordcnskiold.  Perxplus  (Stockholm. 
1897):  The  Story  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  (London,  1892).  edited  by  Dr 


GUINEA,  a  gold  coin  at  one  time  current  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  first  coined  in  1663,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
from  gold  imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa  by  a 
company  of  merchants  trading  under  charter  from  the  British 
crown — hence  the  name.  Many  of  the  first  guineas  bore  an 
elephant  on  one  side,  this  being  the  stamp  of  the  company; 
in  1675  a  castle  was  added.  Issued  at  the  same  time  as  the 
guinea  were  five-guinea,  two-guinea  and  half-guinea  pieces. 
The  current  value  of  the  guinea  on  its  first  issue  was  twenty 
shillings.  It  was  subsidiary  to  the  silver  coinage,  but  this  latter 
was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  that  the  guinea  in  course  of 
time  became  over-valued  in  relation  to  silver,  so  much  so  that 
in  1694  it  had  risen  in  value  to  thirty  shillings.  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  silver  coinage  in  William  Ill  's  reign  brought  down 
the  value  of  the  guinea  to  21s.  6d.  in  1698,  at  which  it  stood  until 
1717,  when  its  value  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  shillings.  This 
value  the  guinea  retained  until  its  disappearance  from  the 
coinage.  It  was  last  coined  in  1813,  and  was  superseded  in  1817 
by  the  present  principal  gold  coin,  the  sovereign.  In  17 18  the 
quarter-guinea  was  first  coined.  The  third-guinea  was  first 
struck  in  George  Ill.'s  reign  (1787).  To  George  III. "s  reign  also 
belongs  the  "  spade-guinea,"  a  guinea  having  the  shield  on  the 
reverse  pointed  at  the  base  or  spade-shaped.  It  is  still  customary 
to  pay  subscriptions,  professional  fees  and  honoraria  of  all  kinds, 
in  terms  of  "  guineas,"  a  guinea  being  twenty-one  shillings. 

GUINEA  FOWL,  a  well-known  domestic  gallinaceous  bird, 
so  called  frgm  the  country  whence  in  modern  times  it  was 
brought  to  Europe,  the  Melcagris  and  A  lis  or  Gallina  NumidUa 
of  ancient  authors.4  Little  is  positively  known  of  the  wild  stock 
to  which  we  owe  our  tame  birds,  nor  can  the  period  of  its  re- 
introduction  (for  there  is  apparently  no  evidence  of  its  domestica- 
tion being  continuous  from  the  time  of  the  Romans)  be  assigned 
more  than  roughly  to  that  of  the  African  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commonly  known 
till  the  middle  of  the  161  h  century,  when  John  Caius  sent  a 
jlion  and  figure,  with  the  name  Callus  Mauritania,  to 
r,  who  published  both  in  his  Pardipomena  in  155s.  and 
in  the  same  year  Bclon  also  gave  a  notice  and  woodcut  under 
the  name  of  Poullt  de  la  Guintt;  but  while  the  former  authors 
properly  referred  their  bird  to  the  ancient  Mdeagris,  the  latter 
confounded  the  Melcagris  and  the  turkey. 

The  ordinary  guinea  fowl  of  the  poultry-yard  (sec  also  Poultry 
and  Poultry-Farming)  is  the  Numida  melcagris  of  ornitho- 
logists. The  chief  or  only  changes  which  domestication  seems 
to  have  induced  in  its  appearance  are  a  tendency  to  albinism 
generally  shown  in  the  plumage  of  its  lower  parts,  and  frequently, 
though  not  always,  the  conversion  of  the  colour  of  its  legs  and 
»  Columella  (De  re  rustica,  viii.  cap.  2)  distinguishes  the  Meiea- 
tris from  the  Gallina  Afruana  or  A'mvitJtrii,  the  latter  having,  he 
says,  a  red  wattle  (palea,  a  reading  obviously  preferable  to  ralra). 
while  it  was  blue  in  the  former.  This  would  look  a*  if  the  Meteagns 
had  sprung  from  what  is  now  called  Numida  pttlorkyncha,  while  the 
Galltna  AJruana  originated  in  the  N.  meieatris,  species  which 
have  a  different  range,  and  if  so  the  fact  would  point  to  two  distinct 
introductions— one  by  Greeks,  the  other  by  Latins. 


feet  from  dark  greyish-brown  to  bright  orange.  That  the  home 
of  this  species  is  West  Africa  from  the  Gambia  ■  to  the  Gaboon 
is  certain,  but  its  range  in  the  interior  is  quite  unknown.  It 
appears  to  have  been  imported  early  into  the  Cape  Vcrd  Islands, 
where,  as  also  in  some  of  the  Greater  Antilles  and  in  Ascension, 
it  has  run  wild.  Representing  the  species  in  South  Africa  we 
have  the  N.  coronata,  which  is  very  numerous  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  Ovampoland,  and  the  AT.  cornuta  of  Dra  Finsch  and 
Hartlaub,  which  replaces  it  in  the  west  as  far  as  the  Zambesi. 
Madagascar  also  has  its  peculiar  species,  distinguishable  by  its 
red  crown,  the  A',  mitrata  of  Pallas,  a  name  which  has  often  been 
misapplied  to  the  last.  This  bird  has  been  introduced  to 
Rodriguez,  where  it  is  now  found  wild.  Abyssinia  is  inhabited 
by  another  species,  the  ,V.  piilorhyncha,1  which  differs  from  all 
the  foregoing  by  the  absence  of  any  red  colouring  about  the  head. 
Very  different  from  all  of  them,  and  the  finest  species  known,  is 
the  N.  vulturina  of  Zanzibar,  conspicuous  by  the  bright  blue  in 
its  plumage,  the  hackles  that  adorn  the  lower  part  of  its  neck, 
and  its  long  tail.  By  some  writers  it  is  thought  to  form  a  separate 
genus,  Acryllium.  All  these  guinea  fowls  except  the  last  are 
characterized  by  having  the  crown  bare  of  feathers  and  elevated 
into  a  bony  "  helmet,"  but  there  is  another  group  (to  which 
the  name  GutUra  has  been  given)  in  which  a  thick  tuft  of  feathers 
ornaments  the  top  of  the  head.  This  contains  four  or  five 
species,  all  inhabiting  some  part  or  other  of  Africa,  the  best  known 
being  the  N.  crislala  from  Sierra  Leone  and  other  places  on  the 
western  coast.  This  bird,  apparently  mentioned  by  Marcgravc 
more  than  200  years  ago,  but  first  described  by  Pallas,  is  remark- 
able for  the  structure— unique,  if  not  possessed  by  its  represen- 
tative forms— of  its  furcula,  where  the  head,  instead  of  being 
the  thin  plate  found  in  all  other  Gallinat,  is  a  hollow  cup  opening 
upwards,  into  which  the  trachea  dips,  and  then  emerges  on  its 
way  to  the  lungs.  Allied  to  the  genus  Numida,  but  readily 
distinguished  ihcrcform  among  other  characters  by  the  possession 
of  spurs  and  the  absence  of  a  helmet,  arc  two  very  rare  forms, 
Agelasles  and  Phasidits,  both  from  western  Africa.  Of  their 
habits  nothing  is  knoun.  All  these  birds  arc  beautifully  figured 
in  Elliot's  Monograph  of  lite  Pltasiaiiidae,  from  drawings  by 
Wolf.  (A.  N.) 

GUINEA-WORM  (DraconHasis) ,  a  disease  due  to  the  Filaria 
mcdinensis.ot  Dracuncultts,OT  Guinea-worm, a  filarious  nematode 
like  ■  horse-hair,  whose  mo5>t  frequent  habitat  is  the  .subcutaneous 
and  intramuscular  tissues  of  the  legs  and  feet.  It  is  common  on 
the  Guinea  const,  and  in  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  and  has  been  familiarly  known  since  ancient  times. 
The  condition  of  dracontiasis  due  to  it  is  a  very  common  one, 
and  sometimes  amounts  to  an  epidemic.  The  black  races  arc 
most  liable,  but  Europeans  of  almost  any  social  rank  and  of 
cither  sex  arc  not  altogether  exempt.  The  worm  lives  in  water, 
and,  like  the  Filaria  sanguinis  kominis,  appears  to  have  an 
intermediate  host  for  its  larval  stage.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  worm  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  legs  directly;  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  intermediate  host  (a  cyclops)  which  contains 
the  larvae  may  be  swallowed  with  the  water,  and  that  the  larvae 
of  the  Draeunculus  may  be  set  free  in  the  course  of  digestion. 

CUlNES,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Havana  province,  Cuba, 
alvout  30  m.  S.E.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1007)  8053.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  plantation  district,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  first  railway  in  Cuba 
was  built  from  Havana  to  Gliincs  between  1S3S  and  1838.  One 
of  the  very  few  good  highways  of  the  island  also  connects  Gliincs 
with  the  capital.  The  pueblo  of  Guines,  which  was  built  on  a 
great  private  estate  of  the  same  name,  dates  back  to  about  173s. 
The  church  dates  from  1S50.  Guines  became  a  "  villa  "  in  1814, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1  Si  7. 

GUINGAMP.  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondisscment  in  the  dc|»artmcnl  of  C6tcs-du-Nord,  on  the 

*  Srxn  imcn«  from  the  Gambia  arc  said  to  Ik-  smaller,  and  have  been 
described  as  distinct  under  the  name  of  S.  rrndallt. 

'  Darwin  (Antm.  and  PI.  under  Pomestn  atton,  i.  294).  gis-c*  this 
as  the  original  stock  of  the  modern  domestic  birds,  but  OQVWUstv  by 
an  accidental  err>jr.  A»  Ix-fore  observed,  it  may  possibly  have  been 
the  true  M«A»«rp.t  of  the  Greek*. 
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right  bank  of  the  Trieux,  ?o  m.  W.N.W  of  St  Brieuc  on  the 
railway  to  Brest  Pop.  (ioxso),  town  6037.  commune  011 2. 
Its  chief  church,  Noire- Dame  de  Bon-Secours,  dates  from  the 
14th  to  the  16th  centuries,  two  towers  rise  on  each  side  of  the 
richly  sculptured  western  portal  and  a  third  surmounts  the 
crossing.  A  famous  statue  of  the  Virgin,  the  object  of  one  of 
the  most  important  "  pardons "  or  religious  pilgrimages  in 
Brittany,  stands  in  one  of  the  two  northern  porches.  The 
central  square  is  decorated  by  a  graceful  fountain  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  restored  in  1743.  Remains  of  the  ramparts  and  of 
the  chAteau  of  the  dukes  of  Pcnthicvre,  which  belong  to  the 
1  sth  century,  still  survive  Guingamp  is  the  scat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.  It  is  an  important 
market  for  dairy-cattle,  and  its  industries  include  flour-milling, 
tanning  and  leather-dressing  Guingamp  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  countship  (subsequently  the  duchy)  of  Penthicvrc.  The 
Gothic  chapel  of  Graces,  near  Guingamp,  contains  fine 
sculptures 

GUINNESS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Irish  brewers.  The 
firm  was  founded  by  Arthur  Guinness,  who  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  owned  a  modest  brewing-plant  at  Leixlip, 
a  village  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  Liffcy.  In  or  about 
1750  Arthur  Guinness,  seeking  to  extend  his  trade,  purchased 
a  small  porter  brewery  belonging  to  a  Mr  Rainsford  at  St  James's 
Gale,  Dublin.  By  careful  attention  to  the  purity  of  his  product, 
coupled  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  public  taste,  he  built 
op  a  considerable  business.  But  his  third  son,  Benjamin  Let. 
Guinness  (1708-1868),  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  maker  of 
the  firm,  into  which  he  was  taken  at  an  early  age,  and  of  which 
about  i8j$  he  was  given  sole  control  Prior  to  that  date  the 
trade  in  Guinncss's  porter  and  stout  had  been  confined  to  Ireland, 
but  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  at  once  established  agencies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  continent,  in  the  British  colonics  and 
in  America.  The  export  trade  soon  assumed  huge  proportions; 
the  brewery  was  continually  enlarged,  and  when  in  1855  his 
father  died,  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  who  in  1851  was  elected 
first  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  found  himself  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business  and  the  richest  man  in  Ireland.  Between  i860  and 
186s  he  devoted  a  portion  of  this  wealth  to  the  restoration 
of  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  The  work,  the  progress 
of  which  he  regularly  superintended  himself,  cost  £160,000. 
Benjamin  Lec  Guinness  represented  the  city  of  Dublin  in  parlia- 
ment as  a  Conservative  from  186s  till  his  death,  and  in  1867 
was  created  a  baronet  lie  died  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  control  of  the  business  by  Sir  Arthur  Edward  Guinness  (b. 
1840),  his  eldest,  and  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  (b.  1847),  his  third, 
son.  Sir  Ariiur  Edward  Guinness,  who  for  some  time  repre- 
sented Dublin  in  parliament,  was  in  1880  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Ardilaun,  and  about  the  same  lime  disposed  of  his 
share  in  the  brewery  to  his  brother  Edward  Cecil  Guinness. 
In  1886  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  disposed  of  the  brewery, 
the  products  of  which  were  then  being  sent  all  over  the  world, 
to  a  limited  company,  in  which  he  remained  the  largest  share- 
holder. Edward  Cecil  Guinness  was  created  a  baronet  in  1885, 
and  in  1841  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ivcagh. 

The  Guinness  family  have  been  distinguished  for  their  philan- 
thropy and  public  munificence.  Lord  Ardilaun  gave  a  recreation 
ground  to  Dublin,  and  the  famous  Muckross  estate  al  Killarncy 
to  the  nation.  Lord  Ivcagh  set  aside  £zso,ooo  for  the  creation 
of  the  Guinness  trust  (iSSo)  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  for  the  labouring  poor  in  London  and  Dublin,  and 
was  a  liberal  l>cncfaclor  to  the  funds  of  Dublin  university. 

GUINOBATAN,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Albay,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  Inaya  river,  0  m.  \V.  by  N.  of  the  town 
of  Albay.  Pop.  (iooj),  »o,OJ7-  Its  chief  interest  is  in  hemp, 
which  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

GUIPUZCOA.  a  maritime  province  of  northern  Spain,  included 
among  the  Basque  provinces,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay;  W  by  the  province  of  Biscay  (Vixaya);  S.  and 
S.L.  by  Alava  and  Navarre:  and  N.E.  by  the  river  Bidassoa,1 

1  A  small  island  is  the  Bidassoa,  called  La  Ida  de  los  Faisancs  or 
I'lste  de  la  Conference,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  marriage 


which  separates  it  from  France.  Pop.  (1000).  Joe,S?o;  ma, 
7*8  sq.  m.  Situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  gTesl  Cm- 
tabrian  chain  at  its  junction  with  the  Pyrenees,  the  provber  hu 
a  great  variety  of  surface  in  mountain,  hill  and  valley;  isd  as 
scenery  is  highly  picturesque.  The  coast  is  much  indcs'.ed, 
and  has  numerous  harbours,  but  none  of  very  great  impor. jacc, 
the  chief  are  those  of  San  Sebastian,  Pasajcs,  Guetam.  Dtva 
and  Fuenlerrabia.  The  rivers  (Deva,  L'roU,  Oria,  Uraiaea, 
Bidassoa)  are  all  short,  rapid  and  unnavigablc.  The  moonuias 
arc  for  the  most  part  covered  with  forests  of  oak.  chestnut  « 
pine;  holly  and  arbutus  arc  also  common,  with  furze  and  hcatk 
in  the  poorer  parts.  The  soil  in  the  lower  valleys  is  generally 
of  hard  clay  and  unfertile;  it  is  cultivated  with  great  cart, 
but  the  grain  raised  falls  considerably  short  of  what  is  required 
for  home  consumption.  The  climate,  though  moist,  is  rail, 
pleasant  and  healthy;  fruit  is  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  especially  apples  for  manufacture  into  urjraa  or 
cider.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lignite,  lead,  cexxper, 
zinc  and  cement.  Ferruginous  and  sulphurous  springs  ait  very 
comnton,  and  are  much  frequented  every  summer  by  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  excellent  fisheries, 
which  supply  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  cod,  t»s=y. 
sardines  and  oysters;  and  the  average  yearly  value  of  the  coast- 
ing trade  exceeds  £400,000.  By  Irun,  Pasajcs  and  the  frontier 
roads  £4,000,000  of  imports  and  £3,000,000  of  exports  pais  to 
and  from  France,  partly  in  transit  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Aput 
from  the  four  Catalan  provinces,  no  province  has  witnessed  suck 
a  development  of  local  industries  as  Guipuzcoa.  The  priotiptl 
industrial  centres  arc  Irun,  Rcntcria,  Villa  bona,  Vcrgari  aad 
Azpeitia  for  cotton  and  linen  stuffs;  Zumarraga  for  oies; 
Eibar,  Plascncia  and  Elgoibar  for  arms  and  cannon  aad  pM 
incrustations;  Irun  for  soap  and  carriages;  San  Scbastiac. 
Irun  and  Onate  for  paper,  glass,  chemicals  and  saw -mills, 
Tolosa  for  paper,  timber,  cloths  and  furniture;  and  the  becks 
of  the  bay  of  Pasajcs  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  of  every 
kind,  and  the  preparation  of  wines  for  export  and  for  consumptica 
in  the  interior  of  Spain.  This  last  industry  occupies  several 
thousand  French  and  Spanish  workmen.  An  arscral  «s 
established  at  Azpeitia  during  the  Carlist  rising  of  i$;o-J5N. 
but  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  and  gunpowder  was  subir- 
qucntly  discontinued.  The  main  line  of  the  northern  raj}*a? 
from  Madrid  to  France  runs  through  the  province,  giving  acres*, 
by  a  loop  line,  to  the  chief  industrial  centres.  The  custom  bo--^- 
through  which  it  passes  on  the  frontier  is  one  of  the  oo»t 
important  in  Spain.  Despite  the  steep  gradients,  where  infer 
is  hardly  possible  except  by  ox -carts,  there  are  over  350  e  <* 
admirably  engineered  roads,  maintained  solely  by  lie  local 
tax-payers.  After  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  (pop.  1000,3;/:.^, 
the  chief  towns  arc  Fucntcrrabia  (4345)  *nd  Irun  (oot Other 
towns  with  more  than  6000  inhabitants  arc  Azpeitia  '6ooS-, 
Eibar  (6583),  Tolosa  (81 11)  and  Vergara  (6156).  Guipiiwa 
is  the  smallest  and  one  of  ihe  most  densely  peopled  provinctsof 
Spain,  for  its  constant  lossc*  by  emigration  are  counicrtuiircrd 
by  a  high  birth-rate  and  the  influx  of  settlers  from  other  district* 
who  arc  attracted  by  its  industrial  prosperity. 

For  an  account  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  custom*,  lanfuaft  and 
history,  see  Basqif.s  and  Basque  Provincls. 

OUIRAUD,  ERNEST  (1837-180.'),  French  composer,  vas 
born  al  New  Orleans  on  the  ;6th  of  June  1837.  He  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  won  the  trjnd  frix  de  K/mt 
His  father  had  gained  the  same  distinction  many  years  peevjoudy , 
this  being  the  only  instance  of  both  father  and  son  obuiamt; 
this  prize.  Emest  Guiraud  composed  the  following  oprrai 
Syhie  (1864).  U  KobM  (1870).  Madame  T»tluh»  d*"1 
Pucolinp  (1876),  Galantt  Avtnlurt  (iS8j),  and  also  the  bolfct 
Gr<tna  Grrcn,  given  at  the  Opera  in  1873.  His  opera  FrraVj*** 
was  left  in  an  unfinished  condition  and  was  completed  by  Ci£*V 
Saint-Saens.    Guiraud,  who  was  a  fellow-student  and  iauoatt 

of  the  duke  of  Cuicnnc  was  arranged  between  Louis  XI.  awl  He«7 
IV.  in  I463.  where  Francis  I.,  the  prisoner  at  Ourln  V.  ■»> 
exchanged  for  his  two  »m>  in  15JO,  and  where  in  1659  "  iKe  Pr*3  <4 
the  Pyrenees  "  was  concluded  bet  wctn  D.  Lui»  dc  Haro  aad  Car*R*l 
Mazarin. 
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friend  of  Georges  Bizet,  was  for  tome  years  professor  of  composi- 
tion at  the  Conservatoire.  He  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
treatise  on  instrumentation.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
May  i8qj. 

GUISBOROUGH,  or  Guisbrouch,  a  market  town  in  the 
Cleveland  parliamentary  division  of  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  10  m.  E.S.E.  of  Middlesbrough  by  a  branch  of 
the  North- Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  564s. 
It  is  weU  situated  in  a  narrow,  fertile  valley  at  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Cleveland  Hills.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  Perpendicular, 
greatly  restored.  Other  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  and  the 
modern  buildings  of  the  grammar  school  founded  in  1561.  Ruins 
of  an  Auguslinian  priory,  founded  in  1129,  are  beautifully 
situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  The  church 
contains  some  fine  Decorated  work,  and  the  chapter  bouse  and 
parts  of  the  conventual  buildings  may  be  traced.  Considerable 
fragments  of  Norman  and  transitional  work  remain.  Among 
the  historic  personages  who  were  buried  within  its  walls  was 
Robert  Brace,  lord  of  Annandale,  the  competitor  for  the  throne 
of  Scotland  with  John  Baliol,  and  the  grandfather  of  King 
Robert  the  Bruce.  About  1  m.  S.E.  of  the  town  there  is  a 
sulphurous  spring  discovered  in  1822.  The  district  neighbouring 
to  Guiiborough  is  rich  in  iron-stone.  Its  working  forms  the 
chief  industry  of  the  town,  and  there  are  also  tanneries  and 
breweries. 

GUISE,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  tbc  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  Oisc,  ji  m.  N.  of  Laon  by  rail.  Pop.  (tooo),  7562. 
The  town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Thieracbe 
and  afterwards  of  a  countship  (sec  below).  There  is  a  chateau 
dating  in  part  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Camillc 
Dcstnoulins  was  in  1762  born  in  the  town,  which  has  erected  a 
statue  to  him.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  iron 
stoves  and  heating  apparatus,  carried  on  on  the  co-operative 
system  in  works  founded  by  J.  B.  A.  Godin,  who  built  (or  his 
workpeople  the  huge  buildings  known  as  the  Jamilisttrt,  in  front 
of  which  stands  his  statue.  A  board  of  trade-arbitration  is 
among  the  public  institutions. 

GUISE.  HOUSE  OP.  a  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine 
(?.».).  Rcn<  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine  (d.  1508),  united  the  two 
branches  of  the  bouse  of  Lorraine.  From  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, Marie  d'Harcourt,  Rene  inherited  the  countships  of 
Aumale,  Mayenne,  Elbcuf,  Lillebonne,  Brionne  and  other 
French  fiefs,  in  addition  to  the  honours  of  the  elder  branch, 
which  included  the  countship  of  Guise,  the  dowry  ol  Marie  of 
Blots  on  her  marriage  in  1333  with  Rudolph  or  Raoul  of  Lorraine. 
Rents  eldest  surviving  son  by  his  marriage  with  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Adolphus  of  Egmont,  duke  of  Gelderland,  was 
Anthony,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Lorraine  (d.  1 544), 
while  the  second,  Gaudc,  count  and  afterwards  duke  of  Guise, 
received  the  French  fiefs.  The  Guises,  though  naturalized  in 
France,  continued  to  interest  themselves  in  the  fortunes  of* 
Lorraine,  and  their  enemies  were  always  ready  to  designate 
them  as  foreigners.  The  partition  between  the  brothers  Anthony 
and  Claude  was  ratified  by  a  further  agreement  in  1 530,  reserving 
the  lapsed  honours  of  the  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem,  Sicily,  Aragon, 
the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  countships  of  Provence  and  Maine 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Of  the  other  sons  of  Ren*  II.,  John 
(1498-1550)  became  the  first  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  while  Fcrri. 
Louts  and  Francis  fell  fighting  in  the  French  armies  at  Marrgnano 
(•S'SK  Naples  (1528)  and  Pavia  (1525)  respectively. 

Claude  or  Lorraine,  count  and  afterwards  tst  duke  of 
Guise  (1496-1550),  was  born  on  the  20th  of  October  1496.  He 
was  educated  at  the  French  court,  and  at  seventeen  allied 
himself  \o  the  royal  house  of  France  by  a  marriage  with 
Antoinette  dc  Bourbon  (1493-1 583)  daughter  of  Francois,  Count 
of  Vendome.  Guise  distinguished  himsalf  at  Marignano  (t S*S)» 
and  was  long  in  recovering  from  the  twenty-two  wounds  he 
received  in  the  battle;  in  t$2i  he  fought  at  Fuentcrrabia,  when 
Louoc  of  Savoy  ascribed  the  capture  of  the  place  to  bis  efforts;  in 
1522  he  defended  northern  France,  and  forced  the  English  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Hcsdin;  and  in  15 23  be  obtained  the  government 
of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  defeating  at  Neufchateau  the 


imperial  troops  who  had  invaded  his  province.  In  152s  he 
destroyed  the  Anabaptist  peasant  army,  which  was  overrunning 
Lorraine,  at  Lupstein,  near  Savcrne  (Zabcrn).  On  the  return 
of  Francis  1.  from  captivity,  Guise  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  the  peerage  of  France,  though  up  to  this  time  only  princes  of 
the  royal  house  had  held  the  title  of  duke  and  peer  of  France. 
The  Guises,  as  cadets  of  the  sovereign  house  of  Lorraine  and 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  claimed  precedence  of  the 
Bourbon  princes.  Their  pretensions  and  ambitions  inspired 
distrust  in  Francis  I.,  although  be  rewarded  Guise's  services  by 
substantial  gifts  in  kind  and  money.  The  duke  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Luxemburg  campaign  in  1 542,  but  for  some  years 
before  his  death  he  effaced  himself  before  the  growing  fortunes 
of  his  sons.    He  died  on  the  12th  of  April  1 550. 

He  had  been  supported  in  all  his  undertakings  and  intrigues 
by  his  brother  John,  cardinal  of  Lorraine  (1498-1550),  who 
had  been  made  coadjutor  of  Melz  at  the  age  of  three.  The 
cardinal  was  archbishop  of  Reims,  Lyons  and  Narbonnc,  bishop 
of  Metz,  Tout,  Verdun,  Therouannc.  Lucon,  Albi,  Valence, 
Nantes  and  Agcn,  and  before  be  died  had  squandered  most  of 
the  wealth  which  be  had.dcrived  from  these  and  other  benefices. 
Part  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments  he  gave  up  in  favour  of 
his  nephews.  He  became  a  member  of  the  royal  council  in  1 530, 
and  in  1536  was  entrusted  with  an  embassy  to  Charles  V. 
Although  j  complaisant  helper  in  Francis  I.'s  pleasures,  he  was 
disgraced  in  1542,  and  retired  to  Rome.  He  died  at  Nogent- 
sur-Yonne  on  the  18th  of  May  1550.  He  was  extremely  dis- 
solute, but  as  an  open-handed  patron  of  art  and  learning,  as 
the  protector  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  Marot  and  Rabelais  he 
did  something  to  counter-balance  the  general  unpopularity  of 
his  calculating  and  avaricious  brother. 

Claude  of  Guise  had  twelve  children,  among  them  Francis,  2nd 
duke  of  Guise;  Charles.  2nd  cardinal  of  Lorraine  (1524-1574).  who 
became  archbishop  of  Reims  in  1538  and  cardinal  in  1547;  Claude, 
marquis  of  Mayenne,  duke  of  Aumale  (1526-1573),  governor  of 
iiurxundy,  who  married  Louise  de  Br6z£.  daughter  of  Diane  dc 
Poitiers,  thus  securing  a  powerful  ally  for  the  family;  Louis  O527- 
•  578),  bishop  of  Troves,  archbishop  of  Sens  and  cardinal  of  Gui»c: 
Rend,  marquis  of  Elbcuf  (1536-1566),  from  whom  descended  the 
families  of  Harcourt.  Armagnae,  Marsan  and  Lillebonne;  Mary  of 
Lorraine  (q.v.).  generally  known  as  Mary  of  Gui»c,  who  after  the 
death  of  her  second  husband,  James  V.  of  Scotland,  acted  as  regent, 
of  Scotland  for  her  daughter  Mary,  queen  of  Scots;  and  Francis 
(iSM-'SAJ)-  grand  prior  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The 
solidarity  of  this  family,  all  the  members  of  which  through  three 
generations  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
house,  made  it  a  formidable  factor  in  French  politics. 

Francis  or  Lorraine,  2nd  duke  of  Guise  (1519-1563),  "le 
grand  Guise,'.'  was  born  at  Bar  on  the  17th  of  .February  1519. 
As  count  of  Aumale  he  served  in  the  French  army,  and  was 
nearly  killed  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  1545  by  a  wound  which 
brought  him  the  name  of  "  BalafreV'  Aumale  was  made  (1547) 
a  peerage-duchy  in  his  favour,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
the  young  duke,  who  had  paid  assiduous  court  to  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  shared  the  chief  honours  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
constable  Anne  dc  Montmorency.  Both  cherished  ambitions 
for  their  families,  but  the  Guises  were  more  unscrupulous  m 
subordinating  tbc  interests  of  France  to  their  own.  Mont- 
morency's brutal  manners,  however,  made  enemies  where  Guise's 
grace  and  courtesy  won  him  friends.  Guise  was  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Jeanne  d'Albrct,  princess  of  Navarre,  who  refused, 
however,  to  become  a  sister-in-law  of  a  daughter  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers  and  remained  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  persistent 
enemies  of  the  Guises.  He  married  in -December  1548  Anne  of 
Estc,  daughter  of  Ercolc  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  through  her 
mother  Rente,  a  granddaughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  In 
the  same  year  he  had  put  down  a  peasant  rising  in  Saintonge 
with  a  humanity  that  compared  very  favourably  with  the 
cruelty  shown  by  Montmorency  to  the  town  of  Bordeaux.  He 
made  preparations  in  Lorraine  for  the  king's  German  campaign 
of  1551-52.  He  was  already  governor  of  Dauphinc,  and  now 
became  grand  chamberlain,  prince  of  Joinville,  and  hereditary 
seneschal  of  Champagne,  with  large  additions  to  his  already 
considerable  revenues.  He  was  charged  with  the  defence  of 
Metx,  which  Henry  II.  had  entered  in  1551.    He  reached  <he 
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dty  in  August  15s*.  and  rapidly  gave  proof  of  his  great  powers 
as  a  soldier  and  organizer  by  the  skill  with  which  the  place,  badly 
fortified  and  unprovided  with  artillery,  was  put  in  a  state  of 
defence.  Melz  was  invested  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in  October 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  the  emperor  joined  his 
forces  in  November.  An  army  of  brigands  commanded  by  Albert 
of  Brandenburg  bad  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Charles  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  2nd  of  January  1553,  having 
lost,  it  is  said,  jo.ooo  men  before  the  walls.  Guise  used  his 
victory  with  rare  moderation  and  humanity,  providing  medical 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  left  behind  in  the  besiegers'  camp. 
The  subsequent  operations  were  paralysed  by  the  king's  suspicion 
and  carelessness,  and  the  constable's  inactivity,  and  a  year  later 
Guise  was  removed  from  the  command.  He  followed  the  con- 
stable's army  as  a  volunteer,  and  routed  the  army  of  Charles  V. 
at  the  siege  of  Renty  on  the  12th  of  August  1SS4-  Mont- 
morency's inaction  rendered  the  victory  fruitless,  and  a  bitter 
controversy  followed  between  Guise  and  the  constable's  nephew 
Coligny.  admiral  of  France,  which  widened  a  breach  already 
existing. 

The  conclusion  of  a  sis  years'  truce  at  Vaucclles  (1556)  dis- 
appointed Guise's  ambitions,  and  he  was  the  main  mover  in  the 
breach  of  the  treaty  in  1558,  when  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army  to  Italy  to  the  assistance  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  against 
Spain.  Guise,  who  perhaps  had  in  view  the  restoration  to  his 
family  of  the  Angevin  dominion  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  crossed  the 
Alps  early  in  1557  and  after  a  month's  delay  in  Rome,  where  he 
failed  to  receive  the  promised  support,  marched  on  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  then  occupied  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  Alva. 
He  seized  and  sacked  Campli  (April  1 7th),  but  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Civitclla.  Meanwhile  the  pope  had  veered 
round  to  a  Spanish  alliance,  and  Guise,  seeing  that  no  honour 
was  to  be  gained  in  the  campaign,  wisely  spared  his  troops,  so 
that  his  army  was  almost  intact  when,  in  August,  he  was  hastily 
summoned  home  to  repel  the  Spanish  army  which  had  invaded 
France  from  the  north,  and  had  taken  St  Qucntin.  On  reaching 
Paris  in  October  Guise  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  siege  of  Calais.  The 
town  was  taken,  alter  six  days'  fighting,  on  the  6th  of  January 
1 558,  and  this  success  was  followed  up  by  the  capture  of  Gulncs, 
Thionvillc  and  Arlon,  when  the  war  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
of  Catcau  Cambrisis  (1550).  Although  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  was  one  of  the  negotiators,  this  peace  was  concluded 
against  the  wishes  of  Guise,  and  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the 
constable's  party.  The  Guises  were  provided  with  a  weapon 
against  Montmorency  by  the  bishop  of  Arras  (afterwards  Cardinal 
Gran  villa),  who  gave  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  at  an  interview 
at  Peronnc  in  1558  an  intercepted  letter  proving  the  Huguenot 
leanings  of  the  constable's  nephews. 

On  the  accession  in  1559  of  Francis  II.,  their  nephew  by 
marriage  with  Mary  Stuart,  the  royal  authority  was  practically 
delegated  to  Guise  and  the  cardinal,  who  found  themselves 
beyond  rivalry  for  the  time  being.  They  had,  however,  to  cope 
with  a  new  and  dangerous  force  in  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who 
was  now  for  the  first  time  free  to  use  her  political  ability.  The 
incapacity,  suspicion  and  cruelty  of  the  cardinal,  who  controlled 
the  internal  administration,  roused  the  smaller  nobility 
against  the  Lorraine  princes.  A  conspiracy  to  overturn  their 
government  was  formed  at  Nantes,  with  a  needy  IVrigord 
nobleman  named  La  Renaudie  as  its  nominal  head,  though  the 
agitation  had  in  the  first  instance  been  fostered  by  the  agents 
of  Louis  I.,  prince  of  Conde.  The  Guises  were  warned  of  the 
conspiracy  while  the  court  was  at  Blois,  and  for  greater  security 
removed  the  king  to  Amboisc.  La  Renaudie,  nothing  daunted, 
merely  postponed  nis  plans;  and  the  conspirators  assembled 
in  small  parties  in  the  woods  round  Amboise.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  again  betrayed  and  many  of  them  were  surrounded 
and  taken  before  the  coup  could  be  delivered;  one  party,  which 
had  seized  the  chateau  of  Noizay,  surrendered  on  a  promise 
of  amnesty  given  "  on  his  faith  as  a  prince  "  by  James  of  Savoy, 
duke  of  Nemours,  a  promise  which,  in  spite  of  the  duke's  protest, 
was  disregarded.    On  the  iglh  of  March  1 560,  La  Renaudie  and 


the  rest  of  the  conspirators  openly  attacked  the  chateau  of 
Amboisc.  They  were  repelled;  their  leader  was  killed;  and 
a  large  number  were  taken  prisoners.  The  merciless  vengeance 
of  the  Guises  was  the  measure  of  their  previous  fears.  For  a 
whole  week  the  torturings,  quart erings  and  hangings  went  on, 
the  bodies  being  cast  into  the  Loire,  the  young  king  and  queen 
witnessing  the  bloody  spectacle  day  by  day  from  a  balcony  of  the 
chateau. 

The  cruel  repression  of  this  "  conspiracy  of  Amboise  "  inspired 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Guises,  since  they  were  avenging  a  rising 
rather  against  their  own  than  the  royal  authority.  They  now 
entrenched  themselves  with  the  king  at  Orleans,  and  the  Bourbon 
princes,  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  Conde,  were 
summoned  to  court.  The  Guises  convened  a  special  commission 
to  try  Condf,  who  was  condemned  to  death;  but  the  affair  was 
postponed  by  the  chancellor,  and  the  death  of  Francis  II.  in 
December  saved  Cond£.  Guise  then  made  common  cause  with 
his  old  rival  Montmorency  and  with  the  Marshal  de  Saint  Andre 
against  Catherine,  the  Bourbons  and  Coligny.  This  alliance, 
constituted  on  the  6th  of  April  1561,  and  known  as  the  trium- 
virate, aimed  at  the  annulment  of  the  concessions  made  by 
Catherine  to  the  Huguenots.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  fomented 
the  discord  which  appeared  between  the  clergy  of  the  two 
religions  when  they  met  at  the  colloquy  of  Poissy  in  1561,  bat 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  Catholic  views  he  there  professed,  he  was 
at  the  time  in  communication  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany,  and  in  February  i$6i  met  the  duke  of  Wurttemberg 
at  Zabcrn  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  religious  compromise. 

The  signal  for  civil  war  was  given  by  an  attack  of  Guise's 
escort  on  a  Huguenot  congregation  at  Vassy  (1st  of  March  1  $61). 
Although  Guise  did  not  initiate  the  massacre,  and  although, 
when  he  learned  what  was  going  on,  he  even  tried  to  restrain 
his  soldiers,  he  did  not  disavow  their  action.  When  Catherine  de* 
Medici  forbade  his  entry  into  Paris,  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  on  the  16th  of  March  he  entered  the  city,  where  be  was  a 
popular  hero,  at  t  he  head  of  2000  armed  nobles.  The  provost  of 
tbe  merchants  offered  to  put  20,000  men  and  two  million  livres 
at  his  disposal.  In  September  he  joined  Montmorency  in 
besieging  Rouen,  which  was  sacked  as  if  it  had  been  a  foreign 
city,  in  spite  of  Guise's  efforts  to  save  it  from  the  worst  horrors. 
At  the  battle  of  Dreux  (19th  of  December  1563)  he  commanded 
a  reserve  army,  with  which  he  saved  Montmorency's  forces  from 
destruction  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Huguenots. 
The  prince  of  Conde  was  his  prisoner,  while  tbe  capture  of 
Montmorency  by  the  Huguenots  and  the  assassination  of  the 
Marshal  dc  Saint-Andre  after  the  battle  left  Guise  the  undisputed 
head  of  the  Catholic  party.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  1563  he  appeared 
with  his  army  before  Orleans.  On  the  19th,  however,  he  was 
shot  by  the  Huguenot  Jean  Poltrot  de  Mfrf  as  he  was  returning 
to  his  quarters,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  the  effects  of  the  wound. 
Guise's  splendid  presence,  his  generosity  and  humanity  and  hts 
almost  unvarying  success  on  the  battlefield  made  him  the  idol 
of  his  soldiers.  He  attended  personally  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  Monluc  complains  that  he  even  wrote  out  his  own  orders. 
The  mistakes  and  cruelties  associated  with  his  name  were  partly 
due  to  the  evil  counsels  of  his  brother  Charles,  the  cardinal, 
whose  cowardice  and  insincerity  were  the  scorn  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  negotiations  of  the  Guises  with  Spain  dated  from 
the  interview  with  Granvclla  at  Pfronnc,  in  1558,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  constantly  in 
communication  with  the  Spanish  court,  offering,  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  the  Valois  kings,  to  deliver  up  the 
frontier  fortresses  and  to  acknowledge  Philip  II.  as  king  of  France. 
His  death  in  1 574  temporarily  weakened  the  extreme  Catholic 
party. 

Of  the  children  of  Francis  "  Ic  BaUfrl  "  five  survived  him :  Henry. 
yd  duke  of  Guise;  Charles,  duke  of  Mayenne  (1554-161 1 )  (qx  ).  %-ho 
cornolidatcd  the  League;  Catherine  (I552-I596).  who  married  Louis 
of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Montpcnaer,  and  encouraged  the  fanattrimi  el 
the  Parisian  leaguer*;  Louis,  second  cardinal  of  Gui*e.  afterward*  of 
Lorraine  (I55S-I5««).  who  wa*a*ia^.r.;itcd  with  bis  brother  Henry; 
and  Francis  (t55«-i57j). 
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Hen-ey  of  Lorraine,  3rd  duVcof  Guise  (1550-1588),  born 
on  the  31st  of  December  1550,  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  bis  father's  death,  and  grew  up  under  the  domination 
of  a  passionate  desire  for  revenge.  Catherine  dc'  Medici  refused 
to  take  steps  against  Coligny,  who  was  formally  accused  by  the 
duchess  of  Guise  and  her  brothers-in-law  of  having  incited  the 
murder.  In  1566  she  insisted  on  a  formal  reconciliation  at 
Moulins  between  the  Guises  and  Coligny,  at  which,  however,  none 
of  the  sons  of  the  murdered  man  was  present.  Henry, and  his 
brothers  were,  however,  compelled  in  1572  to  sign  an  ambiguous 
assent  to  this  agreement.  Guise's  widow  married  James  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  young  duke  at  sixteen  went 
to  fight  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  On  the  fresh  outbreak 
of  civil  war  in  1 567  he  returned  to  France  and  served  under  his 
uncle  Aumale.  In  the  autumn  of  1568  he  received  a  considerable 
command,  and  speedily  came  into  rivalry  with  Henry  of  Valois, 
duke  of  Anjou.  He  had  not  inherited  his  father's  generalship, 
and  his  rashness  and  headstrong  valour  more  than  once  brought 
disaster  on  his  troops,  but  the  showy  quality  of  his  fighting 
brought  him  great  popularity  in  the  army.  In  the  defence  of 
Foil  ic  rs  in  1 569  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Mayennc,  he  showed 
more  solid  abilities  as  a  soldier.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
i  S  70  he  returned  to  court,  where  he  made  no  secret  of  bis  attach- 
ment to  Margaret  of  Valois.  His  pretensions  were  violently 
resented  by  her  brothers,  who  threatened  his  life,  and  he  saved 
himself  by  a  precipitate  marriage  with '  Catherine  of  Clevcs 
(daughter  of  Francis  of  Clevcs,  duke  of  Nevers>  and  Margaret 
of  Bourbon),  the  widow  of  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  Antoine  de 
Crog.  prince  of  Porcicn.  Presently  he  ended  his  disgrace  by  an 
apparent  reconciliation  with  Henry  of  Valois  and  an  alliance 
with  Catherine  de'  Medici.  He  was  an  accomplice  in  the  first 
attack  on  Coligny's  life,  and  when  permission  for  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  had  been  extorted  from  Charles  IX.  he 
roused  Paris  against  the  Huguenots,  and  satisfied  his  personal 
vengeance  by  superintending  the  murder  of  Coligny.  He  was 
now  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the 
power  of  his  family  was  further  increased  by  the  marriage  (1575) 
of  Henry  III.  with  Louise  of  Vaudemont,  who  belonged  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  In  a  fight  at  Dormans 
(10th  of  October  1575),  the  only  Catholic  victory  in  a  disastrous 
campaign.  Guise  received  a  face  wound  which  won  for  him  his 
father's  name  of  Balafre  and  helped  to  secure  the  passionate 
attachment  of  the  Parisians.  He  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the 
treaty  of  Bcaulicu  ($th  of  May  1576),  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Jesuits  proceeded  to  form  a  "  holy  league  "  for  the  defence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  terms  of  enrolment  enjoined 
offensive  action  against  all  who  refused  to  join.  This  association 
had  been  preceded  by  various  provincial  leagues  among  the 
Catholics,  notably  one  at  Pcronne.  Cond6  had  been  imposed 
on  this  town  as  governor  by  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  the 
local  nobility  banded  together  to  resist  him.  This,  like  the  Holy 
League  itself,  was  political  as  well  as  religious  in  its  aims,  and 
was  partly  inspired  by  revolt  against  the  royal  authority.  In 
the  direction  of  the  League  Gujsc  was  hampered  by  Philip 
of  Spain,  who  subsidized  the  movement,  while  he  also  had  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Parisian  democracy.  Ulterior 
ambitions  were  freely  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  asserted  that 
papers  seized  from  his  envoy  to  Rome,  Jean  David,  revealed  a 
definite  design  of  substituting  the  Lorraincs,  who  represented 
themselves  as  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  for  the  Valois; 
but  these  papers  were  probably  a  Huguenot  forgery.  Henry  III. 
eventually  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  League,  and  resumed 
the  war  against  the  Huguenots;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
(September  1577)  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  disbanding  the 
Catholic  associations.  The  king's  jealousy  of  Guise  increased 
with  the  duke's  popularity,  but  he  did  not  venture  on  an  open 
attack,  nor  did  he  dare  to  avenge  the  murder  by  Guise's  partisans 
of  one  of  his  personal  favourites,  Saint-Megrin,  who  had  been 
»et  on  by  the  court  to  compromise  the  reputation  of  the  duchess 
of  Guise.* 

*  Thi*  beinont  puppfieri  Alexandre  Dumas  pbre  with  the  subject 
of  bis  Henri  lit  tl  ,c  cour  11629). 


Meanwhile  the  duke  bad  entered  on  an  equivocal  alliance  witb 
Don  John  of  Austria.  He  was  also  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  meditated  a  descent  on  Scotland 
in  support  of  the  Catliolic  cause.  But  the  great  riches  of  the 
Guises  were  being  rapidly  dissipated,  and  in  1578  the  duke 
became  a  pensioner  of  Philip  II.  When  in  1 584  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  made  Henry  of  Navarre  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  prospect  of  a  Huguenot  dynasty  roused  the  Catholics 
to  forget  their  differences,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
league  of  the  Catholic  nobles.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  Guise 
and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  with  the  assent  of  other 
Catholic  nobles,  signed  a  treaty  at  Joinvillc  with  Philip  11., 
fixing  the  succession  to  the  crown  on  Charles,  cardinal  of  Bourbon , 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  his  house.  In  Ma  rc  h 
1585  the  chiefs  of  the  League  issued  the  Declaration  of  Peronne, 
exposing  theirgricvanccsagainsl  the  government  and  announcing 
their  intention  to  restore  the  dignity  of  religion  by  force  of  arms. 
On  the  refusal  of  Henry  III.  to  accept  Spanish  help  against 
his  Huguenot  subjects,  war  broke  out.  The  chief  cities  of  France 
declared  for  the  League,  and  Guise,  who  had  recruited  his  forces 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  took  up  his  headquarters  at 
Chalons,  while  Mayennc  occupied  Dijon,  and  his  relatives,  the 
dukes  of  Elbeuf,  Aumale  and  Mcrcccur,*  roused  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  Henry  III.  accepted,  or  feigned  to  accept,  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  Guises  at  Nemours  (7th  of  July  1585). 
The  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots  were  immediately  revoked. 
Guise  added  to  his  reputation  as  the  Catholic  champion  by 
defeating  the  German  auxiliaries  of  the  Huguenots  at  Yimory 
(October  1587)  and  Auncau  (November  1587).  The  protestations 
of  loyalty  lo  Henry  III.  which  had  marked  the  earlier  manifestoes 
of  the  League  were  modified.  Obedience  to  the  king  was  now 
stated  to  depend  on  his  giving  proof  of  Catholic  Zealand  showing 
no  favour  to  heresy.  In  April  1588  Guise  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Parisian  mob,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  May,  known  as  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  he  actually 
had  the  crown  within  his  grasp.  He  refused  to  treat  with 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  was  prepared  to  make  peace  at  any 
cost,  but  restrained  the  populace  from  revolution  and  permitted 
Henry  to  escape  from  Paris.  Henry  came  to  terms  with  the 
League  in  May,  and  made  Guise  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal 
armies.  The  estates-general,  which  were  assembled  at  Blois, 
were  devoted  to  the  Guise  interest,  and  alarmed  the  king  by 
giving  voice  to  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  aspirations 
of  the  League.  Guise  remained  at  the  court  of  Blois  after 
receiving  repeated  warnings  that  Henry  meditated  treason. 
On  the  25th  of  December  he  was  summoned  to  the  king's  chamber 
during  a  sitting  of  the  royal  council,  and  was  murdered  by 
assassins  carefully  posted  by  Henry  III.  himself.  The  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  was  murdered  in  prison  on  the  next  day.  The 
history  of  the  Guises  thenceforward  centres  in  the  duke  of 

Mayennc  (o.».). 

By  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Clevcs.  the  third  duke  had  fourteen 
children:  among  them  Charles.  4th  duke  of  Guise  (i57'_"'M°): 
Claude,  duke  of  Chcvreusc  (1578-1657),  whose  wife,  Marie  dc  Rohan, 
duchess  of|Chevreu»e,  became  famous  for  her  intrigues;  LouisO  585- 
1621),  3rd  cardinal  of  Guise,  archbishop  of  Reims,  remembered  for 
his  liaison  with  Charlotte  des  Essarts,  mistress  of  Henry  IV. 

Charles,  4th  duke  of  Guise  (1571-1640),  was  imprisoned 
for  three  years  after  his  father's  death.  He  married  Hcnrictte 
Catherine  de  Joyeuse.  widow  of  the  duke  of  Montpcnsicr.  His 
eldest  son  predeceased  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son  Hf-nrv  (1614-1664),  who  had  been  archbishop  of  Reims, 
but  renounced  the  ecclesiastical  estate  and  became  5th  duke. 
He  made  an  attempt  (1647)  on  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  Spain  from  1648  to  1652.  A  second  expedition  to 
Naples  in  1654  was  a  fiasco.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Leans  Joseph  (1650-1671),  as  6th  duke.  With  bis  son,  Francis 
Joseph  (1670-1675),  the  line  failed;  and  the  title  and  estates 
passed  to  his  great-aunt,  Marie  of  Lorraine,  duchess  of  Guise 

'  Philippe- Emmanuel  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Mercoeur,  a  cadet  of 
Lorraine  and  brother  of  Louise  de  Vaudemont.  Henry  III.'*  queen. 
His  wife.  Mary  of  Luxemburg,  descended  from  the  duke*  of  Brittany, 
and  he  was  made  governor  of  the  province  in  1582.  He  a*pin-d  to 
separate  sovereignty,  and  called  his  ion  prince  and  duke  of  Brittany. 
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(1615-1688),  daughter  of  the  4th  duke,  and  with  her  the  title 
became  extinct.  The  title  is  now  vested  in  the  family  of  the 
Bourbon-Orleans  princes. 

Authorities. — A  number  of  contemporary  documents  relating  to 
the  Ouises  are  included  by  L.  Cimberand  F.  Danjou  in  their  Archives 
.  ^'u'.s  de  Vkistoire  de  France  (Paris.  1834,  8k.).  Vol.  iii.  contains  a 
soldier's  diary  of  the  siege  of  Met*,  first  published  in  Italian  (Lyons, 
1553),  accounts  of  the  sieges  of  Calais  (Tours,  1558),  of  Thionvillc 
(Paris.  1558) :  vol.  iv.  an  account  of  the  tumult  of  Amboise  from  the 
Xtr  metres  of  Conde,  and  four  accounts  of  the  affair  of  Vassy ;  vol.  v. 
four  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Dreux,  one  dictated  by  Guise,  and 
accounts  of  the  murder  of  Guise;  vok  xi.  accounts  of  the  Parisian 
revolution  of  1558;  and  vol.  xii.  numerous  pamphlets  and  pieces 
dealing  with  the  murder  of  Henry  of  Guise  and  his  brother.  An 
account  of  the  murder  of  Guise  and  of  the  subsequent  measures  taken 
by  Maycnne,  which  was  supplied  by  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
G.  Mocrnijto,  to  his  government,  is  printed  by  H.  Brown  in  the  Eng. 
Hist.  Rev.  (April  180,5).  For  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Guisi  «.  and 
especially  their  relations  with  Scotland,  there  is  abundant  material 
in  the  English  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers  of  Queen  Elisabeth  (Foreign 
Series)  and  in  the  correspondence  of  Cardinal  Granvclla.  The 
memoirs  of  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  covering  the  years  1547  to  «S63. 
were  published  by  Michel  and  Poujoulat  in  series  t,  vol.  iv.  of  their 
Ceil,  a*  memoires.  Among  contemporary  memoirs  see  especially  those 
of  the  prince  of  Condc,  of  Blaise  de  Monluc  and  of  Gaspard  de  Saulx- 
Tivannes,  See  also  La  Vie  de  F.  de  Lorraine,  due  de  Guise  (Paris, 
1681).  by  J.  B.  II.  du  Trousset  de  Vatincourt;  A.  de  Ruble,  L'As~ 
stxssituit  deF.de  Lorraine,  due  de  Guise  (1897),  where  there  is  a  list  of 
the  MS.  sources  available  for  a  history  of  the  house;  R.  de  Bouillc, 
Hist,  des  duct  de  Guise  (4  vols..  1849) ;  H.  Forneron,  Let  Guise  et  leur 
ipoqtt*  (2  vols..  1887). 

GUITAR  (Fr.  guilarre,  Gcr.  Guilarre,  Ital.  ckitarra,  Span. 
guitar  ra),  a  musical  instrument  strung  with  gut  strings  twanged 
by  the  fingers,  having  a  body  with  a  flat  back  and  graceful 
incurvations  in  complete  contrast  to  the  members  of  the  family 
of  lute  (17.tr.) ,  whose  back  is  vaulted.  The  construction  of  the 
instrument  is  of  paramount  importance  in  assigning  to  the 
guitar  its  true  position  in  the  history  of  musical  instruments, 
midway  between  the  cilhara  (q.v.)  and  the  violin.  The  medieval 
stringed  instruments  with  neck  fall  into  two  classes,  characterized 
mainly  by  the  construction  of  the  body:  (1)  Those  which, 
like  their  archetype  the  cithara,  had  a  body  composed  of  a  flat 
or  delicately  arched  back  and  soundboard  joined  by  ribs.  (2) 
which,  like  the  lyre,  had  a  body  consisting  of  a  vaulted 
>ver  which  was  glued  a  flat  soundboard  without  the  inter- 
mediary of  ribs;  this  method  of  construction  predominates 
among  Oriental  Instruments  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  first. 
A  striking  proof  of  this  inferiority  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
instruments  with  vaulted  backs,  such  as  the  rcbab  or  rebec, 
although  extensively  represented  during  the  middle  ages  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  by  numerous  types,  have  shown  but  little  or  no 
development  during  the  course  of  some  twelve  centuries,  and 
have  dropped  out  one  by  one  from  the  realm  of  practical  music 
without  leaving  a  single  survivor.  The  guitar  must  be  referred 
10  the  first  of  these  classes. 

The  back  and  ribs  of  the  guitar  arc  of  maple,  ash  or  cherry- 
wood,'  frequently  inlaid  with  rose-wood,  mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise-shell,  &c,  while  the  soundboard  is  of  pine  and  has  one 
large  ornamental  rose  sound  hole.  The  bridge,  to  which  the 
strings  are  fastened,  is  of  ebony  with  an  ivory  nut  which  deter- 
mines the  one  end  of  the  vibrating  strings,  while  the  nut  at  the 
end  of  the  fingerboard  determines  the  other.  The  neck  and 
1  arc  made  of  hard  wood,  such  as  ebony,  beech  or  pear 


The  head,  bent  back  from  the  neck  at  an  obtuse  angle  contains 
two  parallel  barrels  or  long  holes  through 
which  the  pegs  or  metal  screws  pass,  three 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  correct 
positions  for  stopping  the  intervals  are 
marked  on  the  fingerboard  by  little  metal 
_  .  _  ridges  called  frets.  The  modern  guitar 
B  7;^  has  six  strings,  three  of  gut  and  three  of 

»  silk  covered  with  silver  wire,  tuned  as 

shown.  To  the  thumb  arc  assigned  the  three  deepest  strings, 
while  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers  are  used  to  twang  the 
highest  strings.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  sixth  or  lowest 
tiring  was  added  in  1700  by  Jacob  August  Otto  of  Jena,  who 
was  the  first  in  Germany  to  take  up  tlie  construction  of  guitars 


after  their  introduction  from  Italy  in  1 788  by  the  duchess  A  malic 
of  Weimar.  Otto 1  slates  that  it  was  Capcllmeister  Naumann  of 
Dresden  who  requested  him  to  make  him  a  guitar  with  six 
strings  by  adding  the  low  E,  a  spun  wire  string.  The  original 
guitar  brought  from  Italy  by  the  duchess  Amahe  had  five 
strings,1  the  lowest  A  being  the  only  one  covered  with  wire.  Otto 
also  covered  the  D  in  order  to  increase  the  fulness  of  the 
tone.  In  Spain  six-stringed  guitars  and  vihuclas  were  known 
in  the  16th  century;  they  are  described  by  Juan 
others.*  The  lowest  string  was  tuned  to  G. 
Other  Spanish  guitars  of  the  same  period 
had  four,  five  or  seven  strings  or  courses  of 
strings  in  pairs  of  unisons.  They  were  always 
twanged  by  the  fingers. 

The  guitar  h>  derived  from  the  cithara'  both 
structurally  and  etymologically.  It  is  usually 
asserted  that  the  guitar  was  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Arabs,  but  this  statement  is  open 
to  the  gravest  doubts.  There  is  no  trace  among 
the  instruments  of  the  Arabs  known  to  us  of  any 
similar  to  the  guitar  in  construction  or  shape, 
although  a  guitar  (fig.  3)  with  slight  incurva- 
tions was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.* 
There  is  also  extant  a  fine  example  of  the  guitar, 
with  ribs  and  incurvations  and  a  long  neck 

Cro%'ided  with  numerous  frets,  on  a  rlittite 
•  ttef  on  the  dromos  at  Euyuk  {c.  1000  B.C.) 
in  Cappadocia.'    Unless  other  monuments  of 
much  later  date  should  come  to  light  showing 
guitars  with  ribs,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  instrument,  which  required 
skill  in  construction,  died  out  in  Egypt  and  in 
Asia  before  the  days  of  classic  Greece,  and  had 
to  be  evolved  anew  from  the  cithara  by  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.    That  the  evolution 
should  take  place  within  the  Byzantine  Empire  From  Juu  Bermuda, 
or  in  Syria  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the      Fig.  t. — Spanish 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  their  veneration  Guitar  with  seven 
for  the  cithara,  which  would  lead  them  to  adapt  Strings.    155  5. 
the  neck  and  other  improvements  to  it,  rather  Vikuela  da  ifano. 
than  adopt  the  rebab,  the  tanbur.  or  the 
barbiton  from  the  Persians  or  Arabians.  This  is.  in  fact,  what  seems 
to  have  taken  place.    It  is  true  that  in  the  14th  century  in 
an  enumeration  of  musical  instruments  by  the  Archiprestc  de 
Hita,  a  guilarra  morisca  is  mentioned  and  unfavourably  compared 
with  the  guilarra  latina ;  moreover,  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  still 
use  an  instrument  called  kuitra  (which  in  N.Africa  would  beguithara), 
but  it  has  a  vaulted  back,  the  body  being  like  half  a  pear  with  a  long 
neck;  the  strings  are  twanged  by  means  of  a  quill.    The  Arab 


to  a  different  class,  and  to  admit 
•oft 


the  instrument  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Spanish  guitar  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  deriving  the  guitar  from  the  lute.' 

By  piecing  together  various  indications  given  by  Spanish  writers, 
we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  medieval  instruments, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  absolute  proof,  is  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration. From  Bermudo 's  work,  quoted  above,  we  learn  that 
the  guitar  and  the  vihueLs  da  mono  were  practically  identical,  differ- 
ing only  in  accordance  and  occasionally  in  the  number  of  strings.' 
Three  kinds  of  vihuclas  were  known  in  Spain  during  the  middle  ages, 
distinguished  by  the  qualifying  phrases  da  arc«(  with  bow),  da  mano  (by 
band ) .  da  penola  (with  quill).  Spanish  scholars*  who  have  inquired 
into  this  question  of  identity  state  that  the piitarra  latino  was  after- 
wards  known  as  the  vikuela  da  nsano,  a  statement  fully  supported  by 


1  Cher  den  Ban  der  Bogeninstrumenle  (Jena,  1828),  pp.  94  and  95. 

'See  Pietro  Millioni,  Vero  t  facil  modo  <f  tmparare  a  sonare  et 
accordare  da  se  medesimo  la  ckilarra  spagnola,  with  illustration 
(Rome,  1637). 

'  Declaration  de  instrumentos  musicales  (Ossuna,  1555),  fol.  xciiL  b 
and  fol.  xci.  a.  See  also  illustration  of  vikuela  da  mano. 

1  See  also  G.  G.  Kapsperger,  Libro  primo  di  Villanelle  con  1*  in- 
favolutura  del  ckitarone  et  aljabclo  per  la  cMilarra  spagnola  (three 
books.  Rome,  1610-1623). 

•  Sec  Kathleen  Schlesinger.  The  Instruments  of  Ike  Ortktttra,  part  ii. 
"  Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family,"  pp.  230-248.' 

'  Sec  Dcnon's  Voyage  in  Egypt  (London,  1807.  pI-M). 

'Illustrated  from  a  drawing  in  Pcrrot  and  Chipie*.  "June* 
Sardaigne,  Syrie,  Cappadoce.  Vol.  iv.  of  Hist,  dt  tart  dans 
I'antiquiti.  Paris,  1887,  p.  670.  Also  sec  plate  from  a  photograph 
by  Prof.  John  Garstang,  in  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  op.  at. 

•  See  Bicrnath,  Die  Guilarre  (1908). 

•Sec  also  Luys  Milan.  Libro  de  musics  dt  vikuela  da  mano. 
tntitulado  II  Maestro,  where  the  accordance  is  D,  G,  C,  E,  A,  D  from 
ba«s  to  treble. 

"Mariano  Soriano.  Fuertes  Hislona  de  to 
(Madrid,  1855),  i.  105,  and  iv.  aog,  &c. 
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other  evidence.  As  t  be  Arab  kuitra  was  known  to  be  played  bv  mea  ns 
of  a  quill,  wc  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  identifying  it  with  thenW/c:  da 
penola.  The  word  nhueUi  or  ngoUt  is  connected  with  Um  Latin 
fidicula  at  fides,  a  stringed  instrument  mentioned  by  Cicero  '.i-l-iii^ 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  plane-tree  and  having  mans 
The  remaining  link  in  the  chain  of  identification  is  afforded  by  St 
Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  century, 
who  states  that  fidicula  was  another  name  for 
cithara,  "  Vetera*  aut  cit  haras  fidi<  ula  \  i : 
fidice  nominavenint."  *  The  fidicula  there- 
fore was  the  cithara,  either  in  it*  original 
classical  form  or  in  one  of  the  transitions  which 
transformed  it  into  the  guitar.  The  existence 
of  a  superior  [uitarra  latino  side  by  side  with 
the  guitarra  morisca  is  thus  explained  It  was 
derived  directly  from  the  classical  cithar.. 
duccd  by  the  Romans  into  Spain,  the  archetype 
of  the  structural  beauty  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  perfect  proportions  and  delicate 
structure  of  the  violin.  In  an  inventory  1  mad* 
From  D«»ao-.K«o«  *>y  Philip  van  Wilder  of  the  musical  instruments 
i*E*j*  ,  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.  i-  the 

Fig.  a.— Ancient  following  item  bearing  on  the  question:  "  foure 
Egyptian  Guitar,  gittcrons  with  iiii.  cases  they  «ra  called  Spanish* 
1700  to  1200  B.C.      Vialles."  Vial  or  viol  was  the  English?), 
of  vihuela.  The  transitions  whereby  th 
acquired  a  neck  and  became  a  guitar  arc  shown  in  the  miniatun  - 1  hf  \) 
of  a  single  MS.,  the  celebrated  Utrecht  Psalter,  which  gave  n 
many  discussions.  The  Utrecht  Psalter  was  executed  in  the  diocese 
of  Reims  in  the  9th  century,  and  the  miniatures,  drawn  by  an  Anglo- 
1  artist  attached  to  the  Reims  school,  are  unique,  and  illustrate 


a  b  c  d 

Fig.  3. — Instrumentalists  from  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  9th  century: 
{a)  The  bass  rotta.  first  transition  of  cithara  in  (C);  (6.  t,  d).  Transi- 
tions showing  the  addition  of  neck  to  the  body  of  the  cithara. 

psalm.    It  is  evident  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
with  extraordinary  talent  and  vivid  ira 
— tion  from  an  older  Greek  illustrate*) 
from  the  Christian  East,'  where  the  evolution  of  the  gu; 
1 1  ice. 

One  of  the  earliest  representations  (fig.  4)  of  a  guitar  in  V 
Europe  occurs  in  a  Passionate  from  Zwifalten  a  d.  1180.  now  in  the 

1  De  nalura  deorum,  B    .  22. 
'See  Eiymoloriartum,  lib  in  .  cap  It. 
'Sec  British  Museum,  H  irl<  -  in  MS.  14111,  fol.  200. 
1  The  literature  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  embraces  a  large  numb  r  1 1 
books  and  pamphlets  in  manv  languages  of  which  the  prin 
here  given:  Professor  J.  O.  West  wood.  Facsimiles  of  the  M 
and  Ornaments  of  A  nglo- Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.  (London,  I 
Thos.  Duffuvflardy.  Report  on  ike  Athanasian  Creed  in  tt  ■ 
xcilh  the  Vlretht  Psalter  (London.  1872):  Report  cm  the 
Psalter,  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  0 
1H7J);  Sir  Thomas  Duffus-Hardy,  further  Report  on  tin 
P.'Jter  (London,  1874);  Walter  dc  Cray  Birch,  The  History, 
Palaeography  of  the  MS.  siyUd  the-  Utrecht  Psalter  (London  1 
Anton  Springer.  "  Die  Psaltcrillustrationcn  im  fruhen  Mittel alte  r  nut 
besondcrer  Rucksicht  auf  den  Utrecht  Psalter."  Abhandlu ngen  der 
kg!,  sacks.  Ces.  d.  Wissenschoflen,  pkil.-kist.  A  W,  Bd.  viii 
206,  with  10  facsimile  plates  in  autotype  from  the  MS  .  A  I  II 
Goldschmidt.  "Der  Utrecht  Psalter,"  in  Re  per  tort  um  fur 
visstnsckaft.  Bd.  xv.  (Stuttgart,  1892),  pp.  156-166:  Frana  I; 
Leitschuh,  Cesckickte  der  karolingischen  Malerei,  ihr  Btlderl- 
stint  Ouellen  (Berlin.  1894).  pp.  321-330:  Adolf  Goldschmi  lt.  Der 
Alhant  Psalter  in  Ihldesheim,  &c.  (Berlin,  1895);  Paul  Durri.  u 
LOrigine  du  US.  eilibre  dit  le  PsauUier  tf  Utrecht  (Paris,  189 
Gracven. "  Die  Vorlaec  des  Utrecht  Psalters,"  paper  read  1> 


XI.  International  Oriental  Congress,  Paris.  1897.  See  also  R,per. 
Lertumfur  Kunstwtssensckafl  (Stuttgart,  1898),  Bd.  xxi.  pi, 
J.  J.  Tikkanen,  Abendldndiscke  Psalter -Illustration  im  M 
part  iii.  "  Der  Utrecht  Psalter  "  (Helsingfors,  1900),  320  ; 
77  ills-  (Professor  Tikkanen  now  accepts  the  Greek  or  Syri, 
of  the  Utrecht  Psalter) ;  Georg  Swanenski,  "  Die  karu 
Malerei  und  Plaslik  in  Reims/'  in  Jahrbuch  d.  kgl.  pwsuuhen 
Kunslsammlungen,  Bd.  xxiii.  (Berlin.  1902).  pp.  81-100:  < 
M.  Dalton. "  The  Crystal  of  Lothair."  in  Arckaolotu,  voL  lix 


Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart.*  St  Pelagia  seated  on  an  ass  fcdkfc  * 

rotta,  or  cithara  in  transition,  while  one  of  the  mhfc| 

her  aw  holds  her  guitar.  Both  instruments  have  three  strings aa*d* 

characteristic  guitar  outline  with  incurvations,  the 

in  having  no  neck.  M< 
describes  and  figures  two 
Spanish  guitars,  one  with 
four,  the  other  with  five 
strings;  the  former  had 
a  cittern  head,  the  latter 
the  straight  head  bent 
hack  at  an  obtuse  angle 
from  the  neck,  as  in  the 
modern  instrument;  he 
gives  the  Italian,  French 
and   Spanish  tablatures 
which    would    seem  to 
show    that    the    guitar  //j 
already  enjoyed  a  certain  /fh 
vogue   in    France   and  21 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Spain.  • 
Mcrsenne  states  that  the    from  DrH. 
proportions  of  the  guitar  hSm 
demand  that  the  length 
of  the  neck  from  shoulder 
to  nut  shall  be  equal  to 

the  length  of  the  body  from  the  centra  of  the  rose  to  cm* 
end.  From  this  time  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cestsry  cV 
guitar  enjoyed  great  popularity  on  the  cotitine 
the  fashionable  instrument  in  England  after  the 
mainly  through  the  virtuosity  of  Ferdinand  Sor,  who  siss 
wrote  compositions  for  it.  This  popularity  of  the  gssor  *ns 
due  less  to  its  merits  as  a  solo  instrument  than  to  the  erst 
with  which  it  could  be  mastered  sufficiently  to  a  <- company  tke  scsnc. 
The  advent  of  the  Spanish  guitar  in  England  led  to  the  1 
popularity  of  the  cittern,  also  known  at  that  time  ia  1 
tion  as  the  English  or  wire-strung  guitar,  although  the  two  i 
ments  differed  in  many  particulars.  As  further  e 
popularity  of  the  guitar  all  over  Europe  may  be  i 
ardinary  number  of  books  extant  on  the  in 


tions  how  to  play  the  guitar  and  read  the 


GUITAR   FIDDLE  (Troi 


Fiddle), 


bestowed  retrospectively  upon  certain  precursors  of  the  ■nakm 
possessing  characteristics  of  both  guitar  and  fiddle  The  Basse 
"  guitar  fiddle  "  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
instrument  in  the  shape  of  the  guitar,  which  during  the  i 

ages  represented  the  most  perfect  principle  of 
stringed  instruments  with  necks,  adopted  at  a  I 
use  of  the  bow  from  instruments  of  a  leas  perfect  type,  I 
and  its  hybrids.   The  use  of  the  bow  with  the  1 
certain  constructive  changes  in  the  instn 
rose  sound  hole  was  replaced  by  lateral  holes  of  i 
the  flat  bridge,  suitable  for  in 
plucked,  gave 
place    to  the 
arched  bridge 
required  in  order 
to  enable  the  bow 
to  vibrate  each 
string  separ- 
ately; the  arched 
bridge,  by  raising 
the  strings  higher 
above  the  sound- 
board, made  the 
stopping  of 
strings  on  the 
neck  extremely 

difficult  if  not  impossible;  this  matter  was  adjusted 
addition  of  a  finger-board  of  suitable  shape  and  dimessicasiag.  it 
At  this  stage  the  guitar  fiddle  possesses  the  essential  katsro 


FlC.  I. —Typical  Alto  Guitar  I 

century  (Pinakochck.  Munkk). 


Kathleen  Schlcsinger.  The  It _ 
Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family,' 
Origin  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter."  pp.  353-382  (< 
all  the  foregoing  aire  summarized. 

*  Reproduced  in  Hubert  Janitscbek'* 
Malrret.  Bd.  iii.  of  Gesth.  der  dentschen  K 


the  Orrkrstr*.  part  &  *  TV 
viii.  •  The  f>e<«eef  eV 


_  (Berhc  IS*  .  » 

•  Ilarmonie  untverseU*  (Paris,  1636),  livre  it-  prop.  ahr. 
'  See  C.  F.  Becker,  Darttellunt  der  mustk.  LsJeratmr  (Leifl 

and  Wilhelm  Tapprrt.  "  Zur  Gcschirhte  der  Gu 
fur  Musikgcschuhu  (Berlin.  1882),  No.  5.  pp.  | 
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the  violin,  and  may  justly  claim  to  be  its  immediate  predecessor 1 
not  so  much  through  the  viols  which  were  the  outcome  of  the 
Minnesinger  fiddle  with  sloping  shoulders,  as  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  Italian  lyra,  a  guitar-shaped  bowed  instrument 
with  from  7  to  12  strings. 

From  such  evidence  ai  we  now  possess,  it  would  seem  that  the 
evolution  of  the  early  guitar  with  a  neck  from  the  Greek  cithara  took 
place  under  Creek  influence  in  the  Christian  East.  The  various 
stages  of  this  transition  have  been  definitely  established  by  the  re- 
markable miniatures  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter.'  Two  kinds  of  cithara* 
are  shown:  the  antique  rectangular,*  and  the  later  design  with 
rounded  body  having  at  the  point  where  the  arm*  are  added  indica- 
tions of  the  waist  or  incurvations  characteristic  of  the  outline  of  the 
Spanish  guitar.*  The  first  stage  in  the  transition  is  shown  by  a 
cithara  or  rotta '  in  which  arras  and  transverse  bar  arc  replaced  by  a 
kind  of  frame  repeating  the  outline  of  the  body  and  thus  completing 
the  second  lobe  of  the  Spanish  guitar.  The  next  stages  in  the  transi- 
tion are  concerned  with  the  addition  of  a  neck*  and  of  frets.'  All 
these  instruments  are  twanged  by  the  fingers.  One  may  conclude  that 
the  use  of  the  bow  was  cither  unknown  at  this  time  (c  6th  century 
A.D.),  or  that  it  was  still  confined  to  instruments  of  the  rebab  type. 
The  earliest  known  representation  of  a  guitar  fiddle  complete  with 
bow*  (fig.  2)  occurs  in  a  Creek  Psalter  written  and  illuminated  in 
by  the  archpriest  Theodorus  in  1066  (British  Museum,  Add. 

MS.  19353).  Instances  of  perfect  guitar  fiddles 
abound  in  the  13th  century  MSS.  and  monu- 
ments, as  for  instance  in  a  picture  by  Cimabuc 
(1240-1302),  in  the  Pittl  Gallery  in  Florence.' 

An  evolution  on  parallel  lines  appears  also 
to  haw  taken  place  from  the  antique  rectangular 
cithara u of  the citharoedes.  which  wasafavouritc 
in  Romano-Chriitianart."  In  thiscase examples 
illustrative  of  the  transitions  are  found  repre- 
sented in  great  variety  in  Europe.  The  old 
German  rotta  u  of  the  <>th  century  preserved  in 
the  Volker  Museum,  Berlin,  and  the  instru- 
ments played  by  King  David  in  two  early 
Anglo-Saxon  illuminated  MSS.,  one  a  Psalter 
(Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  A.  i.  British  Museum) 
from  > Byuxi.nr  sis  finished  in  a.d.  700,  the  other  "  A  Commentary 
10  Um  Uruuh  Museum,  on  the  Psalms  by  Cassiodorus  manu  Bnlae  "  of 
the  8th  century  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
Library  at  Durham"  form  examples  of  the  fir^t 
stage  of  transition.  From  such  types  as  these 
the  rectangular  crslh  or  crowd  was  evolved  by 
the  addition  of  a  finger  board  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  strings,  which  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence  as  soon  as  an  extended  compass  can  be 
obtained  by  stopping  the  strings.  By  the  addition  of  a  neck  we 
obtain  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  rectangular  citterns  with  rounded 
corners  and  of  certain  instruments  played  with  the  bow  whose  bodies 
or  sound-chc»ts  have  an  outline  based  upon  the  rectangle  with 
various  modifications.  We  nay  not  look  upon  this  type  of  guitar 
fiddle  as  due  entirely  to  western  or  southern  European  initiative; 
its  origin  like  that  of  the  type  approximating  to  the  violin  u  evidently 
Byzantine.  It  is  found  among  the  frescoes  which  cover  wall*  and 
barrel  vaults  in  the  palace  of  Kosscir  •Amra."  believed  to  be  that  of 
Caliph  Walid  II.  (a.d.  744)  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  or  of  Prince 


Fig.  2. — Earliest 
example  of  the 
Guitar  Fiddle,  a.d. 
1066. 


The 


of  the  Violin  Family,"  by  Kathleen 


Schlesinger.  (>art  ii.  of  An  lUuitruttd  Handbook  on  ike  Instruments  of 
the  Orchestra  (London.  1908J.  chs.  ii.  and  x. 

*  Sec  Kathleen  Schlcsingcr.  op.  til.  rurt  ii.,  the  "  t'trecht  Psalter," 
pp.  1*7-135.  and  the  "  Question  of  the  Origin  of  the  Utrecht 
Psalter,"  pp.  1 36-166.  where  the  subject  is  discussed  and  illustrated. 

*  Idem,  sec  pi.  vi.  (2)  to  the  right  icntre. 

*  litm.  see  pi.  iii.  centre  and  hgs.  118  and  I  to. 

1  Idem,  sec  fig.  117,  p.  341.  ami  fig*.  1 72  and  116. 
*Idem.  sec  fig.  121.  p.  246,  figs.  122,  123,  125  and  126  pi.  iii.  vi. 
(l)  and  (2). 

» Idem,  sec  fig.  1 26.  p.  350,  and  pi.  iii.  right  centre. 

*  idem,  we  fig  173.  p.  448.  •  Idem,  sec  fig.  205,  p.  480. 
BScc  .I/Wo  P10  Clementina,  by  Viseonti  (Milan,  1818). 

"See  for  example  Georrtes,  iv.  471475  in  the  Vatican  Virgil 
(Coil.  3225).  in  facsimile  (Rome,  1899)  (British  Museum  press-mark  8, 
tab.  f.  vol.  ii  ). 

u  This  rotta  was  found  in  an  Alamannic  tomb  of  the  4th  to  the  7th 
centuries  at  Obcrflachl  in  the  Blat  k  Forest.  A  facsimile  is  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  the  Kgl.  Iltx  hschule.  Berlin,  illustration*  in 
"  Grabfundc  am  Berge  Lupfen  bei  Oberflacht,  1846."  Jtihreibrritkle 
d.  Wurtlemb.  AUerliimi-Veretns.  iii.  (Stuttgart.  1846).  tab.  viii.  alto 
Kathleen  Schlcsingcr,  op.  ctt.  part  is.  fig.  168  (drawing  from  the 
facsimile). 

"  Reproductions  of  both  miniatures  are  to  be  found  in  Professor 
J.  O.  West  wood's  Faaimtles  ,ij  Ike  Minujlures  and  Ornaments  of 
Anrlo  Saxon  and  Irtik  MSS.  (London.  I80H). 

"  An  illustration  occurs  in  the  fine  publication  of  the  Austrian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Kusejr  'Amra  (Vienna,  1907,  pi.  xxxiv.). 


Ahmad,  the  Abbasid  (862-866).  The  instrument,  a  cittern  with  four 
strings,  is  being  played  by  a  bear.  Other  examples  occur  in  the 
Stuttgart  Carolingian  Psalter"  (10th  century);  in  MS  1260  (Bibl. 
Imp.  Paris)  Trsstan  and  Yseult;  as  guitar  fiddle  in  the  Liber  Regalia 
preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey  (14th  century);  in  the  Sforra 
Book  u  (1444-1476).  the  Book  of  Hours  executed  lor  Bona  of  Savoy, 
wife  of  Gaicazzo  Maria  Sforza;  on  one  of  the  carvings  of  the  13th 
century  in  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens.  It  has  also  been  painted  by 
Italian  artists  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  (K.  S.) 

GUITRY.  LUCIEM  GERMAIN  (i860-  ),  French  actor,  was 
born  in  Paris.  He  became  prominent  on  the  French  stage  at  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  theatre  in  1900,  and  the  Varieties  in  1901 , 
and  then  became  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Franchise,  but  he 
resigned  very  soon  in  order  to  become  director  of  the  Renaissance, 
where  he  was  principally  associated  with  the  actress  Marthe 
Brandcs,  who  had  also  left  the  Comedie.  Here  he  established 
his  reputation,  in  a  number  of  plays,  as  the  greatest  contemporary 
French  actor  in  the  drama  of  modern  reality. 

OUIZOT.  FRANCOIS  PIERRE  GUILLAUMB  (1787-1874). 
historian,  orator  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Nlmcs  on  the  4th  of 
October  1 787,  of  an  honourable  Protestant  family  belonging  to  the 
bourgeoisie  of  that  city.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  cruel  disabilities! 
which  still  weighed  upon  the  Protestants  of  France  before  the 
Revolution,  that  his  parents,  at  the  time  of  their  union,  could 
not  be  publicly  or  legally  married  by  their  own  pastors,  and  that 
the  ceremony  was  clandestine.  The  liberal  opinions  of  his 
family  did  not,  however,  save  it  from  the  sanguinary  intolerance 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  on  the  8th  April  1794  his  father 
perished  at  Nlmcs  upon  the  scaffold.  1  henceforth  the  education 
of  the  future  minister  devolved  entirely  upon  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  slight  appearance  and  of  homely  manners,  but  endowed 
with  great  strength  of  character  and  clearness  of  judgment. 
Madame  Guizot  was  a  living  type  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  i6lh 
century,  stern  in  her  principles  and  her  faith,  immovable  in  her 
convictions  and  her  sense  of  duty.  She  formed  the  character  of 
her  illustrious  son  and  shared  every  vicissitude  of  his  life.  In  the 
days  of  his  power  her  simple  figure,  always  clad  in  deep  mourning 
for  her  martyred  husband,  was  not  absent  from  the  splendid 
circle  of  his  political  friends.  In  the  days  of  his  exile  in  1848 
she  followed  him  to  London,  and  there  at  a  very  advanced  age 
closed  her  life  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green.  Driven  from 
Nlmcs  by  the  Revolution,  Madame  Guizot  and  her  son  repaired 
to  Geneva,  where  he  received  his  education.  In  spite  of  her 
decided  Calvinistic  opinions,  the  theories  of  Rousseau,  then 
much  ;n  fashion,  were  not  without  their  influence  on  Madame 
Guizot.  She  was  a  strong  Liberal,  and  she  even  adopted  the 
notion  inculcated  in  the  Emile  that  every  man  ought  to  learn  a 
manual  trade  or  craft.  Young  Guizot  was  taught  to  be  a  car- 
penter, and  he  so  far  succeeded  in  his  work  that  he  made  a  table 
with  his  own  hands,  which  is  still  preserved.  Of  the  progress  of 
his  graver  studies  little  is  known,  for  in  the  work  which  he 
entitled  Memoirs  of  my  own  Times  Guizot  omitted  all  personal 
details  of  his  earlier  life.  But  his  literary  attainments  must 
have  been  precocious  and  considerable,  for  when  he  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1805  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  faculty  of  laws,  he 
entered  at  eighteen  as  tutor  into  the  family  of  M.  Stapfcr, 
formerly  Swiss  minister  in  France,  and  he  soon  began  to  write 
in  a  journal  edited  by  M.  Suard,  the  Publiiitte.  This  connexion 
introduced  him  to  the  literary  society  of  Paris.  In  October  1809, 
being  then  twenty-two,  he  wrote  a  review  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's Martyrs,  which  procured  for  him  the  approbation  and 
cordial  thanks  of  that  eminent  person,  and  he  continued  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  periodical  press.  At  Suard's  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Pauline  Mculan,  an  accomplished  lady 
of  good  family,  some  fourteen  years  older  than  himself,  who 
had  been  forced  by  the  hardships  of  the  Revolution  to  earn  her 
living  by  literature,  and  who  also  was  engaged  to  contribute  a 
series  of  articles  to  Suard's  journal.   These  contributions  were 

u  See  reproduction  of  some  of  the  miniatures  in  Jarob  and  H.  von 
Hefner-Alteneck,  Traekien  des  tkrisUuken  Mutelalters  (Darmstadt. 
1840-1854.  3  vols.),  and  in  Tracklen.  Kunstverke  und  Geratstkaflen 
pom  fruken  MUleloUer  (Frankfort -or.- Main.  1879-1890). 

"Add.  MS.  34294,  British  Museum,  vol  ii.  fol.  83.  l6t,  vol.  iii. 
(ol.  402,  vol.  iv.  fols.  534  and  667. 
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interrupted  by  her  illness,  but  immediately  resumed  and  con- 
tinued by  an  unknown  hand.  It  was  discovered  that  Francois 
Guizot  had  quietly  supplied  the  deficiency  on  her  behalf.  The 
acquaintance  thus  begun  ripened  into  friendship  and  love,  and 
in  181 2  Mademoiselle  dc  Meulan  consented  to  marry  her  youthful 
ally.  She  died  in  1827;  she  was  the  author  of  many  esteemed 
■works  on  female  education.  An  only  son,  born  in  1819,  died 
in  1837  of  consumption.  In  1828  Guizot  married  Elisa  Dillon, 
niece  of  his  first  wife,  and  also  an  author.  She  died  in  1833, 
leaving  a  son,  Maurice  Guillaume  (1833-1892),  who  attained 
some  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  writer. 

During  the  empire,  Guizot,  entirely  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits,  published  a  collection  of  French  synonyms  (1809), 
an  essay  on  the  fine  arts  (1811),  and  a  translation  of  Gibbon 
with  additional  notes  in  1812.  These  works  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  M.  de  Fontanes,  then  grand-master  of  the 
university  of  France,  who  selected  Guizot  for  the  chair  of  modern 
history  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1812.  His  first  lecture  (which  is 
reprinted  in  his  Memoirs)  was  delivered  on  the  1  ith  of  December 
of  that  year.  The  customary  compliment  to  the  all-powerful 
emperor  he  declined  to  insert  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  hints  given  bim 
by  his  patron,  but  the  course  which  followed  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  great  revival  of  historical  research  in  France  in  the  iolh 
century.  He  had  now  acquired  a  considerable  position  in  the 
society  of  Paris,  and  the  friendship  of  Royer-Collard  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  liberal  party,  including  the  young  due 
de  Broglie.  Absent  from  Paris  at  the  moment  of  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  in  1814,  he  was  at  once  selected,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Roycr-Collard,  to  serve  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  under  the  abb6  dc  Montcsquiou.  Upon  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  immediately  resigned,  on  the  25th  of 
March  1815  (the  statement  that  he  retained  office  under  General 
Carnot  is  incorrect),  and  returned  to  his  literary  pursuits.  After 
the  Hundred  Days,  he  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  he  saw  Louis 
XVII I.,  and  in  the  name  of  the  liberal  party  pointed  out  to  his 
majesty  that  a  frank  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  could  alone 
secure  the  duration  of  the  restored  monarchy — advice  which 
was  ill-received  by  M.  dc  Blacas  and  the  king's  confidential 
advisers.  This  visit  to  Ghent,  at  the  time  when  France  was  a 
prey  to  n  second  invasion,  was  made  a  subject  of  bitter  reproach 
to  Guizot  in  after  life  by  his  political  opponents,  as  an  unpatriotic 
action.  "  The  Man  of  Ghent  "  was  one  of  the  terms  of  insult 
frequently  hurled  against  him  in  the  days  of  his  power.  But  the 
reproach  appears  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  The  true  interests 
of  France  were  not  in  the  defence  of  the  falling  empire,  but  in 
establishing  a  liberal  policy  on  a  monarchical  basis  and  in 
combating  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  ultra-royalists.  It 
is  at  any  rate  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  young  professor 
of  twenty-seven,  with  none  of  the  advantages  of  birth  or  political 
experience,  should  have  been  selected  to  convey  so  important 
a  message  to  the  cars  of  the  king  of  France,  and  a  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  the  Revolution  had,  as  Guizot  said,  "  done 
its  work." 

On  the  second  restoration,  Guizot  was  appointed  secretary- 
general  of  the  ministry  of  justice  under  M.  dc  Barbc-Marbois, 
but  resigned  with  his  chief  in  1816.  Again  in  i8tg  he  was 
appointed  general  director  of  communes  and  departments  in 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  but  lost  his  office  with  fhc  fall  of 
Dccazcs  in  February  1820.  During  these  years  Guizot  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Doctrinaires,  a  small  party  strongly  attached 
to  the  charter  and  the  crown,  and  advocating  a  policy 
which  has  become  associated  (especially  by  Faguct)  with  the 
name  of  Guizot,  that  of  the  juste  milieu,  a  via  media  between 
absolutist  and  popular  government.  Their  opinion's  had  more  of 
the  rigour  of  a  sect  than  the  elasticity  of  a  political  party.  Ad- 
hering to  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  toleration,  they  were 
sternly  opposed  to  the  anarchical  traditions  of  the  Revolution. 
They  knew  that  the  elements  of  anarchy  were  still  fermenting 
in  the  country;  these  they  hoped  to  subdue,  not  by  reactionary 
measures,  but  by  the  firm  application  of  the  power  of  a  limited 
constitution,  based  on  the  suffrages  of  the  middle  class  and 


defended  by  the  highest  literary  latent  of  the  times.  Their 
motives  were  honourable.  Their  views  were  philosophical. 
But  they  were  opposed  alike  to  the  democratical  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  the  military  traditions  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  bigotry 
and  absolutism  of  the  court.  The  fate  of  such  a  party  might 
be  foreseen.  They  lived  by  a  policy  of  resistance;  they  perished 
by  another  revolution  (1830).  They  are  remembered  more  for 
their  constant  opposition  to  popular  demands  than  by  the 
services  they  undoubtedly  rendered  to  the  cause  of  temperate 

In  1820,  when  the  reaction  was  at  its  height  after  the  murder 
of  the  due  de  Berri,  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  the  due 
Decazes,  Guizot  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  in  1822  even 
his  course  of  lectures  were  interdicted.  During  the  succeeding 
years  he  played  an  important  part  among  the  leaders  of  the 
liberal  opposition  to  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  although 
be  had  not  yet  entered  parliament,  and  this  was  also  the  time 
of  his  greatest  literary  activity.  In  1822  he  had  published  his 
lectures  on  representative  government  (Histoirt  dct  eriputs  4* 
gotnernemenl  reprisentalif,  1821-1822,  2  vols.;  Eng.  trans. 
1852);  also  a  work  on  capital  punishment  for  political  offences 
and  several  important  political  pamphlets.  From  1822  to  1830 
he  published  two  important  collections  of  historical  sources,  the 
memoirs  of  the  history  of  England  in  26  volumes,  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  history  of  France  in  31  volumes,  and  a  revised 
translation  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  volume  of  essays  on  the 
history  of  France.  The  most  remarkable  work  from  his  own 
pen  was  the  first  part  of  his  Hisloire  dt  la  revolution  <TA  ngfeierrt 
depuis  Charles  f  &  Charles  J  J.  (2  vols.,  1826-1827;  Eng. 
trans.,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1838),  a  book  of  great  merit  and  im- 
partiality, which  he  resumed  and  completed  during  his  exile 
in  England  after  1848.  The  Martignac  administration  restored 
Guizot  in  1828  to  his  professor's  chair  and  to  the  council  of 
state.  Then  it  was  that  he  delivered  the  celebrated  courses 
of  lectures  which  raised  his  reputation  as  an  historian  to  the 
highest  point  of  fame,  and  placed  him  amongst  the  best  writers  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  These  lectures  formed  the  basis  of 
his  general  Hisloire  de  la  civilisation  en  Europe  (1828*  Eng. 
trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt,  3  vols.,  1846),  and  of  his  Histoirt  dt  la 
civilisation  cn  Frame  (4  vols.,  1830),  works  which  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  classics  of  modern  historical  research. 

Hitherto  Guizot'a  fame  rested  on  his  merits  as  a  writer  on 
public  affairs  and  as  a  lecturer  on  modern  history.  He  bad 
attained  the  age  of  forty-three  before  he  entered  upon  the  full 
display  of  his  oratorical  strength.  In  January  1830  he  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  by  the  town  of  Lisicux  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  he  retained  that  seat  during  the  whole  of  his 
political  life.  Guizot  immediately  assumed  an  important 
position  in  the  representative  assembly,  and  the  first  speech  he 
delivered  was  in  defence  of  the  celebrated  address  of  the  221, 
in  answer  to  the  menacing  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber,  and  was  the  precursor 
of  another  revolution.  On  his  returning  to  Paris  from  Nlmcs 
on  the  27th  of  July,  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  was  already  imminent. 
Guizot  was  called  upon  by  his  friends  Casimir-Perier.  Laff.tte. 
Villcmain  and  Dupin  to  draw  up  the  ptotest  of  the  liberal 
deputies  against  the  royal  ordinances  of  July,  whilst  be  applied 
himself  with  them  to  control  the  revolutionary  character  of  the 
late  contest.  Personally,  Guizot  was  always  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  cause  of  parliamentary  government 
in  France  that  the  infatuation  and  ineptitude  of  Charles  X. 
and  Prince  Polignac  rendered  a  change  in  the  hereditary  line  of 
succession  inevitable.  But,  though  convinced  that  it  was 
inevitable,  he  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Louis- 
Philippe.  In  August  1830  Guizot  was  made  minister  of  the 
interior,  but  resigned  in  November.  He  had  now  passed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  conservatives,  and  for  the  next  eighteen  years 
was  the  most  determined  foe  of  democracy,  the  unyielding 
champion  of  "  a  monarchy  limited  by  a  limited  number  of 
bourgeois." 

In  1831  Casimir-Perier  formed  a  more  vigorous  and  compact 
administration,  which  was  terminated  in  May  1832  by  his  death; 
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the  summer  of  that  year  was  marked  by  a  formidable  republican 
rising  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  till  the  1  ilh  of  Of  tobcr  1832  that 
a  stable  government  was  formed,  in  which  Marshal  Soult  was 
first  minister,  the  due  de  Broglie  took  the  foreign  office,  Thiers 
the  home  department,  and  Guizot  the  department  of  public 
instruction.  This  ministry,  which  lasted  for  nearly  four  years, 
was  by  far  the  ablest  that  ever  served  Louis  Philippe. 
Guizot,  however,  was  already  marked  with  the  stigma  of  un- 
popularity by  the  more  advanced  liberal  party.  He  remained 
unpopular  all  his  life, "  not,"  said  he, "  that  I  court  unpopularity, 
but  that  1  think  nothing  about  it."  Yet  never  were  his  great 
abilities  more  useful  to  his  country  than  whilst  he  filled  this 
office  of  secondary  rank  but  of  primary  importance  in  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  The  duties  it  imposed  on  him 
were  entirely  congenial  to  his  literary  tastes,  and  he  was  master 
of  the  subjects  they  concerned.  He  applied  himself  in  the  first 
instance  to  carry  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June  1833,  and  then  for 
the  next  three  years  to  put  it  into  execution.  In  establishing 
and  organizing  primary  education  in  France,  this  law  marked 
a  distinct  epoch  in  French  history.  In  fifteen  years,  under  its 
influence,  the  number  of  primary  schools  rose  from  ten  to 
twenty-three  thousand;  normal  schools  for  teachers,  and  a 
general  system  of  inspection,  were  introduced;  and  boards  of 
education,  under  mixed  lay  and  clerical  authority,  were  created. 
The  secondary  class  of  schools  and  the  university  of  France  were 
equally  the  subject  of  his  enlightened  protection  and  care, 
and  a  prodigious  impulse  was  given  to  philosophical  study  and 
historical  research.  The  branch  of  the  Institute  of  France 
known  as  the  "  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  ct  Politiques," 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  Napoleon,  was  revived  by  Guizot. 
Some  of  the  old  members  of  this  learned  body— Talleyrand, 
Sieves,  Roederer  and  Lakanal — again  took  their  scats  there, 
and  a  host  of  more  recent  celebrities  were  added  by  election  for 
the  free  discussion  of  the  great  problems  of  political  and  social 
science.  The  "  Societe  de  1'Histoire  de  France  "  was  founded 
for  the  publication  of  historical  works;  and  a  vast  publication 
of  medieval  chronicles  and  diplomatic  papers  was  undertaken 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  (see  Histoky;  and  F*ance,  History, 
section  Sources). 

The  object  of  the  cabinet  of  October  1832  was  to  organize 
a  conservative  party,  and  to  carry  on  a  policy  of  resistance  to  the 
republican  (action  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  monarchy. 
It  «u  their  pride  and  their  boast  that  their  measures  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  by  the  exercise  of  legal  power 
alone  they  put  down  an  insurrection  amounting  to  civil  war  in 
Lyons  and  a  sanguinary  revolt  in  Paris.  The  real  strength  of 
the  ministry  lay  not  in  its  nominal  heads,  but  in  the  fact  that  in 
this  government  and  this  alone  Guizot  and  Thiers  acted  in  cordial 
co-operation.  The  two  great  rivals  in  French  parliamentary 
eloquence  followed  for  a  time  the  same  path;  but  neither  of 
them  could  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  other,  and  circum- 
stances threw  Thiers  almost  continuously  on  a  course  of 
opposition,  whilst  Guizot  bore  the  graver  responsibilities  of 
power. 

Once  again  indeed,  in  1830,  they  were  united,  but  it  was  in 
opposition  to  M.  Mole,  who  had  formed  an  intermediate  govern- 
ment, and  this  coalition  between  Cuizot  and  the  leaders  of  the 
left  centre  and  the  left,  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot,  due  to  his 
ambition  and  jealousy  of  Moll,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  inconsistencies  of  his  life.  Victory  was  secured  at  the 
expense  of  principle,  and  Guizot 's  attack  upon  the  government 
gave  rise  to  a  crisis  and  a  republican  insurrection.  None  of 
the  three  chiefs  of  that  alliance  took  ministerial  office,  however, 
and  Guizot  was  not  sorry  to  accept  the  post  of  ambassador  in 
London,  which  withdrew  him  for  a  time  from  parliamentary 
contests.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  Thiers  succeeded 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

Guizot  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  the  queen 
and  by  the  society  of  London.  His  literary  works  were  highly 
esteemed,  his  character  was  respected,  and  France  was  never 
more  worthily  represented  abroad  than  by  one  of  her  greatest 
orators.    He  was  known  to  be  well  versed  in  the  history  and  the 


literature  of  England,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  alliance  of 
the  two  nations  and  the  cause  of  peace.  But,  as  he  himself 
remarked,  he  was  a  stranger  to  England  and  a  novice  in  diplom- 
acy; and  unhappily  the  embroiled  state  of  the  Syrian  question, 
on  which  the  French  government  had  separated  itself  from  the 
joint  policy  of  Europe,  and  possibly  the  absence  of  entire  con- 
fidence between  the  ambassador  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  and  even  false  position. 
The  warnings  he  transmitted  to  Thiers  were  not  believed.  The 
warlike  policy  of  Thiers  was  opposed  to  bis  own  convictions. 
The  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July  was  signed  without  his  knowledge 
and  executed  in  the  teeth  of  his  remonstrances.  For  some  weeks 
Europe  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war,  until  the  king  put  an 
end  to  the  crisis  by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  military  preparations 
of  Thiers,  and  by  summoning  Guizot  from  London  to  form  a 
ministry  and  to  aid  his  Majesty  in  what  he  termed  "  ma  lutte 
tenace  contre  I'anarchie."  Thus  began,  under  dark  and  adverse 
circumstances,  on  the  20th  of  October  1840,  the  important 
administration  in  which  Guizot  remained  the  master-spirit  for 
nearly  eight  years.  He  himself  took  the  office  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  which  he  added  some  years  later,  on  the 
retirement  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  ostensible  rank  of  prime 
minister.  His  first  care  was  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
restoration  of  amicable  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
If  he  succeeded,  as  he  did  succeed,  in  calming  the  troubled 
elements  and  healing  the  wounded  pride  of  France,  the  result 
was  due  mainly  to  the  indomitable  courage  and  splendid 
eloquence  with  which  he  faced  a  raging  opposition,  gave  unity 
and  strength  to  the  conservative  party,  who  now  felt  that  they 
had  a  great  leader  at  their  head,  and  appealed  to  the  thrift  and 
prudence  of  the  nation  rather  than  to  their  vanity  and  their 
ambition.  In  his  pacific  task  he  was  fortunately  seconded  by 
the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  in  England, 
in  the  autumn  of  1841.  Between  Lord  Palmers  ton  and  Guizot 
there  existed  an  incompatibility  of  character  exceedingly 
dangerous  in  the  foreign  ministers  of  two  great  and  in  some 
respects  rival  countries.  With  Lord  Palmerston  in  office,  Guizot 
felt  that  he  had  a  bitter  and  active  antagonist  in  every  British 
agent  throughout  the  world;  the  combative  element  was  strong 
in  his  own  disposition;  and  the  result  was  a  system  of  perpetual 
conflict  and  counter-intrigues.  Lord  Palmerston  held  (as  it 
appears  from  his  own  letters)  that  war  between  England  and 
France  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Guizot  held  that  such 
a  war  would  be  '.he  greatest  of  all  calamities,  and  certainly  never 
contemplated  it.  In  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  foreign  secretary  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Guizot  found  a  friend  and  an  ally  perfectly 
congenial  to  himself.  Their  acquaintance  in  London  had  been 
slight,  but  it  soon  ripened  into  mutual  regard  and  confidence. 
They  were  both  men  of  high  principles  and  honour;  the  Scotch 
Prcsbyterianism  which  had  moulded  the  faith  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
was*Tetlrcted  in  the  Huguenot  minister  of  France;  both  were 
men  of  extreme  simplicity  of  taste,  joined  to  the  refinement  of 
scholarship  and  culture;  both  had  an  intense  aversion  to  war 
and  felt  themselves  ill-qualified  to  carry  on  those  adventurous 
operations  which  inflamed  the  imagination  of  their  respective 
opponents.  In  the  eyes  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Thiers  their 
policy  was  mean  and  pitiful;  but  it  was  a  policy  which  secured 
peace  to  the  world,  and  united  the  two  great  and  free  nations  of 
the  West  in  what  was  termed  tbe  entente  cordiale.  Neither  of 
them  would  have  stooped  (o  snatch  an  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  other;  they  held  the  common  interest  of  peace  and 
friendship  to  be  paramount;  and  when  differences  arose,  as  they 
did  arise,  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,— in  Tahiti,  in  Morocco, 
on  the  Gold  Coast— they  were  reduced  by  this  principle  to  their 
proper  insignificance.  The  opposition  in  France  denounced 
Guizot's  foreign  policy  as  basely  subservient  to  England.  He 
replied  in  terms  of  unmeasured  contempt,—"  You  may  raise 
the  pile  of  calumny  as  high  as  you  will;  vous  n'amverez  jamais 
4  la  hauteur  de  mon  d6dain!"  The  opposition  in  England 
attacked  Lord  Aberdeen  with  the  same  reproaches,  but  in  vain. 
King  Louis  Philippe  visited  Windsor.  The  queen  of  England 
(in  1843)  stayed  at  the  ChAtcau  d'Eu.    In  1845  British  and 
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French  troops  fought  aide  by  side  (or  the  first  time  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  River  Plate. 

The  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  in  1846  changed 
these  intimate  relations;  and  the  return  of  Lord  Palmcrston  to 
the  foreign  office  led  Guizot  to  believe  that  he  was  again  exposed 
to  the  passionate  rivalry  of  the  British  cabinet.  A  friendly 
understanding  had  been  established  at  Eu  between  the  two 
courts  with  reference  to  the  future  marriage  of  the  young  queen 
of  Spain.  The  language  of  Lord  Palmcrston  and  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr  (afterwards  Lord  Dalling)  at  Madrid  led 
Guizot  to  believe  that  this  understanding  was  broken,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  place  a  Coburg  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Determined  to  resist  any  such  intrigue,  Guizot  and  the  king 
plunged  headlong  into  a  counter-intrigue,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  their  previous  engagements  to  England,  and  fatal  to  the 
happiness  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  By  their  influence  she  was 
urged  into  a  marriage  with  a  despicable  offset  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  her  sister  was  at  the  same  time  married  to  the 
youngest  son  of  the  French  king,  in  direct  violation  of  Louis 
Philippe's  promises.  This  transaction,  although  it  was  hailed 
at  the  time  as  a  triumph  of  the  policy  of  France,  was  in  truth 
as  fatal  to  the  monarch  as  it  was  discreditable  to  the  minister. 
It  was  accomplished  by  a  mixture  of  secrecy  and  violence.  It 
was  defended  by  subterfuges.  By  the  dispassionate  judgment 
of  history  it  has  been  universally  condemned.  Its  immediate 
effect  was  to  destroy  the  Anglo- French  alliance,  and  to  throw 
Guizot  into  closer  relations  with  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Mcttcrnicb  and  the  Northern  courts. 

The  history  of  Guizot  s  administration,  the  longest  and  the 
last  which  existed  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  France, 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  great  qualities  and  the  great  defects  of  his 
political  character,  for  he  was  throughout  the  master-spirit  of 
that  government.  His  first  object  was  to  unite  and  discipline 
the  conservative  party,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  previous 
dissensions  and  ministerial  changes.  In  this  be  entirely  succeeded 
by  his  courage  and  eloquence  as  a  parliamentary  leader,  and  by 
the  use  of  all  those  means  of  influence  which  France  too  liberally 
supplies  to  a  dominant  minister.  No  one  ever  doubted  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  Guizot 's  own  conduct.  He 
despised  money;  he  lived  and  died  poor;  and  though  he 
encouraged  the  fever  of  money-getting  in  the  French  nation,  his 
own  habits  retained  their  primitive  simplicity.  But  he  did  not 
disdain  to  use  in  others  the  baser  passions  from  which  he  was 
himself  free.  Some  of  his  instruments  were  mean;  he  employed 
them  to  deal  with  meanness  after  its  kind.  Gross  abuses  and 
breaches  of  trust  came  to  light  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  under  an  incorruptible  minister  the  administration 
was  denounced  as  corrupt.  Licet  uli  olicno  vilio  is  a  proposition 
as  false  in  politics  as  it  is  in  divinity. 

Of  his  parliamentary  eloquence  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  It  was  terse,  austere,  demonstrative  and  commanding, 
—not  persuasive,  not  humorous,  seldom  adorned,  but  condensed 
with  the  force  of  a  supreme  authority  in  the  fewest  words.  He 
was  essentially  a  ministerial  speaker,  far  more  powerful  in 
defence  than  in  opposition.  Like  Pitt  he  was  the  type  of 
authority  and  resistance,  unmoved  by  the  brilliant  charges, 
the  wit,  the  gaiety,  the  irony  and  the  discursive  power  of  his 
great  rival.  Nor  was  he  less  a  master  of  parliamentary  tactics 
and  of  those  sudden  changes  and  movements  in  debate  which, 
as  in  a  battle,  sometimes  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  His 
confidence  in  himself,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  chamber  which 
be  had  moulded  to  his  will,  was  unbounded;  and  long  success 
and  the  habit  of  authority  led  him  to  forget  that  in  a  country 
like  France  there  was  a  people  outside  the  chamber  elected  by 
a  small  constituency,  to  which  the  minister  and  the  king  himself 
were  held  responsible. 

A  government  based  on  the  principle  of  resistance  and  re- 
pression and  marked  by  dread  and  distrust  of  popular  power, 
a  system  of  diplomacy  which  sought  to  revive  the  traditions  of 
the  old  French  monarchy,  a  sovereign  who  largely  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  constitutional  power  and  whose  obstinacy  augmented 
with  years,  a  minister  who,  though  far  removed  from  the  servility 


of  the  courtier,  was  too  obsequious  to  the  personal  influtaa  ol 
the  king,  were  all  singularly  at  variance  with  the  promises  of  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  they  narrowed  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Guizot 's  view  of  politics  was  essentially  historkzl 
and  philosophical.  His  tastes  and  his  acquirements  five  foro 
little  insight  into  the  practical  business  of  administrative  govern- 
ment. Of  finance  he  knew  nothing;  trade  and  commerce  we* 
strange  to  him;  military  and  naval  affairs  were  urJatr.iliir  to 
him;  all  these  subjects  he  dealt  with  by  second  hand  throngs 
his  friends,  P.  S.  Dumon  (1797-1870),  Charles  Marie  Tatnefuj. 
Comte  Duchatel  (1803-1867),  or  Marshal  Bugcaud.  Tbccxna- 
scquence  was  that  few  measures  of  practical  isnprovetneal  *ert 
carried  by  his  administration.  Still  less  did  the  government 
lend  an  ear  to  the  cry  for  parliamentary  reform.  On  this  wbject 
the  king's  prejudices  were  insurmountable,  and  his  mitten 
had  the  weakness  to  give  way  to  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
defend  a  system  which  confined  the  suffrage  to  700,000 oukbs, 
and  returned  a  chamber  of  whom  half  were  placemen.  XotKisf 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  strengthen  the  conservative 
party  by  attaching  the  suffrage  to  the  possession  of  lirxi  :a 
France,  but  blank  resistance  was  the  sole  answer  of  the  fovrrs- 
ment  to  the  just  and  moderate  demands  of  the  opposi;** 
Warning  after  warning  was  addressed  to  them  in  vain  by  (needs 
and  by  foes  alike;  and  they  remained  profoundly  uncoav*:« 
of  their  danger  till  the  moment  when  it  overwhelmed  ihc*~ 
Strange  to  say,  Guizot  never  acknowledged  either  a!  the  t« 
or  to  his  dying  day  the  nature  of  this  error;  and  he  sprali  of 
himself  in  his  memoirs  as  the  much-enduring  champion  of  iibenl 
government  and  constitutional  law.  He  utterly  fails  to  permit 
that  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  liberal  destinies  of  Fnoct  isd 
a  less  intense  confidence  in  his  own  specific  theory  might  ha\? 
preserved  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  averted  a  vast  irn.-t 
of  calamities,  which  were  in  the  end  fatal  to  every  priadpie 
he  most  cherished.  But  with  the  stubborn  conviction  of 
absolute  truth  he  dauntlcssly  adhered  to  his  own  doctnao  to 
the  end. 

The  last  scene  of  his  political  life  was  singularly  characteristic 
of  his  inflexible  adherence  to  a  lost  cause.  In  the  aitemooo  of 
the  23rd  of  February  1848  the  king  summoned  his  miasm 
from  the  chamber,  which  was  then  sitting,  and  informed  has 
that  the  aspect  of  Paris  and  the  country  during  the  huxptt 
agitation  for  reform,  and  the  alarm  and  division  of  opinion  is 
the  royal  family,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  he  could  retain  bo 
ministry.  That  doubt,  replied  Guizot,  is  decisive  of  the  quests, 
and  instantly  resigned,  returning  to  the  chamber  only  toaanocxt 
that  the  administration  was  at  an  end  and  that  Mole  had  bat 
sent  for  by  the  king.  Mole  failed  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  (overt 
mcnt,  and  between  midnight  and  one  in  the  morning  Gsazrt. 
who  had  according  to  his  custom  retired  early  to  rest,  was  ap™ 
sent  for  to  the  Tuilcrics.  The  king  asked  his  advice.  **  We  are 
no  longer  the  ministers  of  your  Majesty,"  replied  Guizot.  "  a 
rests  with  others  to  decide  on  the  course  to  be  pyrsucd.  Bit 
one  thing  appears  to  be  evident:  this  street  riot  miat  be  J" 
down;  these  barricades  must  be  taken;  and  for  this  pcrjx** 
my  opinion  is  that  Marshal  Bugeaud  should  be  invested  w;t&  (all 
power,  and  ordered  to  take  the  necessary  military  measures  lsd 
as  your  Majesty  has  at  this  moment  no  minister,  I  am  rady  u 
draw  up  and  countersign  such  an  order."  The  marshal,  «b> 
was  present,  undertook  the  task,  saying,  "  I  have  never  btn 
beaten  yet,  and  I  shall  not  begin  to-morrow.  The  barrvai-'-s 
shall  be  carried  before  dawn."  After  this  display  of  energy  tk« 
king  hesitated,  and  soon  added:  "  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  M 
Thiers  and  his  friends  are  in  the  next  room  forming  a  govern 
mcnt!"  Upon  this  Guizot  rejoined,  "  Then  it  rests  wab  tVrc 
to  do  what  they  think  fit,"  and  left  the  palace.  Thiers  arJ 
Barrot  decided  to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  king  and  Guszet 
next  met  at  Clarcmont.  This  was  the  most  perilous  con/vials'* 
of  Guizot '5  life,  but  fortunately  he  found  a  safe  refuse  in  rim 
for  some  days  in  the  lodging  of  a  humble  miniature  fu'n:-" 
whom  he  had  befriended,  and  shortly  afterwards  effect  ri  a* 
escape  across  the  Belgian  frontier  and  thence  to  London  mV-r 
he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  March.    His  mother  and  ilai^Mcr* 
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bad  preceded  him,  and  be  was  speedily  installed  in  a  modest 
habitation  in  Pelham  Crescent,  Brompton. 

The  society  of  England,  though  many  persons  disapproved 
of  much  of  his  recent  policy,  received  the  fallen  statesman  with 
as  much  distinction  and  respect  as  they  had  shown  eight  years 
before  to  the  king's  ambassador.  Sums  of  money  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  which  he  declined.  A  professorship  at  Oxford 
was  spoken  of,  which  be  was  unable  to  accept.  He  stayed  in 
England  about  a  year,  devoting  himself  again  to  history.  He 
published  two  more  volumes  on  the  English  revolution,  and  in 
1854  his  Histoire  dt  la  rtpubltque  d'Angltterrt  et  dt  CromuxU 
(a  vols.,  1854),  then  his  Hisloirt  du  prottcloral  dt  Cromwell  et 
dm  rttablisstment  des  Stuarts  (a  vols.,  1856).  He  also  published 
an  essay  on  Peel,  and  amid  many  essays  on  religion,  during  the 
ten  years  1858-1868,  appeared  the  extensive  Mtmoires  pour 
tervir  &  I'kiitoirt  dt  mon  tempi,  in  nine  volumes.  His  speeches 
were  included  in  1863  in  his  Hitloire  parlementaire  dt  la  France 
(5  vols,  of  parliamentary  speeches,  i860 

Guizot  survived  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  government 
he  had  served  twenty-six  years.  He  passed  abruptly  from  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  active  statesmen  in 
Europe  to  the  condition  of  a  philosophical  and  patriotic  spectator 
of  human  affairs.  He  was  aware  that  the  link  between  himself 
and  public  life  was  broken  for  ever;  and  he  never  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  renew  it.  He  was  of  no  party,  a  member 
of  no  political  body,  no  murmur  of  disappointed  ambition,  no 
language  of  asperity,  ever  passed  his  lips;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fever  of  oratorical  debate  and  ministerial  power  had  passed  from 
him  and  left  him  a  greater  man  than  he  had  been  before,  in  the 
pursuit  of  letters,  in  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  and  as  head 
of  the  patriarchal  circle  of  those  he  loved.  The  greater  part  of 
the  year  he  spent  at  his  residence  at  Val  Richer,  an  Augustine 
monastery  near  Lisieux  in  Normandy,  which  had  been  sold  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Revolution.  His  two  daughters,  who  married 
two  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Dutch  family  of  De  Witt, 
so  congenial  in  faith  and  manners  to  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
kept  his  house.  One  of  his  sons-in-law  farmed  the  estate.  And 
here  Guuot  devoted  his  later  years  with  undiminished  energy 
to  literary  labour,  which  was  in  fact  his  chief  means  of  subsistence. 
Proud,  independent,  simple  and  contented  he  remained  to  the 
last;  and  these  years  of  retirement  were  perhaps  the  happiest 
and  most  serene  portion  of  his  life- 
Two  institutions  may  be  said  even  under  the  second  empire 
to  have  retained  their  freedom— the  Institute  of  France  and  the 
Protestant  Consistory.  In  both  of  these  Guizot  continued  to  the 
last  to  lake  an  active  part.  He  wis  a  member  of  three  of  the  five 
academies  into  which  the  Institute  of  France  is  divided.  The 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  owed  its  restoration 
to  him,  and  he  became  in  1831  one  of  its  first  associates.  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lett  res  elected  him  in  1833 
as  the  successor  to  M.  Dacier;  and  in  1836  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  literary  distinction 
of  the  country.  In  these  learned  bodies  Guizot  continued  for 
nearly  forty  years  to  take  a  lively  interest  and  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence.  He  was  the  jealous  champion  of  their 
independence.  His  voice  had  the  greatest  weight  in  the  choice 
of  new  candidates;  the  younger  generation  of  French  writers 
never  looked  in  vain  to  him  for  encouragement ;  and  his  constant 
aim  was  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  profession 
of  letters. 

In  the  consistory  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Paris  Guizot 
exercised  a  similar  influence.  His  early  education  and  his 
experience  of  life  conspired  to  strengthen  the  convictions  of  a 
religious  temperament.  He  remained  through  life  a  firm  believer 
in  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  a  volume  of  Meditations  on  the 
Christian  Relition  was  one  of  his  latest  works.  Hut  though 
he  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  chunh  of  his  fathers  and  combated 
the  rationalist  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
it  with  destruction,  he  retained  not  a  tinge  of  the  intolerance  or 
asperity  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  He  respected  in  the  Church  of 
the  faith  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen;  and  the 
i  of  the  treat  Catholic  prelates. 


were  as  familiar  and  as  dear  to  him  as  those  of  his  own  persuasion, 
and  were  commonly  used  by  him  in  the  daily  exercises  of  family 
worship. 

In  these  literary  pursuits  and  in  the  retirement  of  Val  Richer 
years  passed  smoothly  and  rapidly  away;  and  as  his  grand- 
children grew  up  around  him,  he  began  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  history  of  their  country.  From  these  lessons  sprang  his 
last  and  not  his  least  work,  the  Hisloirt  dt  France  r aconite  d  mes 
petits  en/ants,  for  although  this  publication  assumed  a  popular 
form,  it  is  not  less  complete  and  profound  than  it  is  simple  and 
attractive.  The  history  came  down  to  1 780,  and  was  continued 
to  1870  by  his  daughter  Madame  Guizot  de  Witt  from  her 
father's  notes. 

Down  to  the  summer  of  1874  Guizot 's  mental  vigour  and 
activity  were  unimpaired.  His  frame,  temperate  in  all  things, 
was  blessed  with  a  singular  immunity  from  infirmity  and  disease; 
but  the  vital  power  ebbed  away,  and  he  passed  gently  away  on 
the  nth  of  September  1874,  reciting  now  and  then  a  verse  of 
Corneillc  or  a  text  of  Scripture. 

Bibliography. — See  hi»  own  Mtmoirts  pour  strvir  i  I'ktstotre  de 
mon  temps  (8  vol-  .  1858-1861) ;  Letters  dt  M.  Cutset  a  us  (amtlle  et  a 
set  amis  (1884)  ;C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Causeries  du  lundt  (vol.  i  .  1857) 
and  Nouvtaux  Lundt  t  (vols.  i.  and  ix.,  1863-1872):  E.  Scherer, 
tttudes  critiques  tut  Us  lut/rature  conlemporaint  (vol.  iv..  1873); 
Mmc  de  Witt,  Gustot  dans  sa  famtUe  (1880):  Jules  Simon.  Thiers, 
Gutsot  et  Rtmusat  (1H85) .  E.  Faguct,  Poltltoues  et  moralules  au  XIX' 
Steele  (1891);  G.  Bardoux.  Guizot  (1**4)  in  the  series  of  "  Les 
Grands  Ecrivains  francai*  ":  Maurice  Guizoi,  Let  Annies  de  retraue 
de  M.  Guuot  (1901);  and  for  a  long  list  of  books  and  article*  on 
Guizot  in  periodicals  sec  H.  P.  Tim  me.  Guide  btbltogra phtque  de  la 
litttrature  francatse  de  1800  i  igo6  (».».  Guirot.  Paris.  1907).  For  a 
notice  of  his  first  wife  see  C.  A  Sainte-Beuve,  Pcrtrctlt  de  fern  met 
(1884),  and  Ch.  de  Rcmusat.  Critiques  et  itudet  liltiratrcs  (vol  ii.. 
1847).  (H    R. ;  J.  T.  S  ') 

GUJARAT  or  Guzerat,  a  region  of  India,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  name  it  includes  the 
whole  of  the  country  where  the  Gujarati  language  is  spoken, 
i.e.  the  northern  districts  and  states  of  the  Presidency  from 
Palanpur  to  Damaun,  with  Kathiawar  and  Cutch.  But  it  is 
more  properly  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  Nrrbudda 
and  east  of  the  Rann  of  Cutch  and  Kathiawar.  In  this  sense 
it  has  an  area  of  29,071  sq  m  ,  with  a  population  in  1001  of 
4.708,504.  It  includes  the  states  distributed  among  the  agencies 
of  Palanpur,  Mahi  Kantha,  Rewa  Kant  ha  and  Cambay,  with 
most  of  Baroda  and  the  British  districts  of  Ahmedabad,  Kaira, 
Panch  Mahals  and  Broach.  Less  than  one-fourth  is  British 
territory.  The  region  takes  its  name  from  the  Gujars,  a  tribe 
who  passed  into  India  from  the  north -west,  established  a  kingdom 
in  Rajputana.  and  spread  south  in  a  d.  400-600.  The  ancient 
Hindu  capital  was  Anhilvada;  the  Mahommedan  dynasty, 
which  ruled  from  1396  to  157J.  founded  Ahmedabad.  which  is 
still  the  largest  city,  but  Gujarat  owed  much  of  its  historical 
importance  to  the  seaports  of  Broach,  Cambay  and  Sural. 
Its  fertile  plain,  with  a  regular  rainfall  and  numerous  rivers, 
has  caused  it  to  be  styled  the  "  garden  of  India."  It  suffered, 
however,  severely  from  the  famine  of  1 890-1001.  For  an 
account  of  the  history,  geography,  &c,  of  Gujarat  seethe 
articles  on  the  various  states  and  districts.  Gujarat  gives  its 
n»me  to  the  vernacular  of  northern  Bombay,  viz.  Gujarati, 
one  of  the  three  great  languages  of  that  Presidency,  spoken  by 
more  than  9  millions.  It  has  an  ancient  literature  and  a  peculiar 
character.  As  the  language  of  the  Parsis  it  is  prominent  in  the 
Bombay  press;  and  it  is  also  the  commercial  language  of 
Bombay  city,  which  lies  outside  the  territorial  area  of  Gujarat. 

See  J.  Campbell.  Ilitlory  of  Gujarat  (Bombay.  1896):  Sir  E.  C. 
Bayley.  The  Muhammedan  Ktntdom  of  Gujarat  (1886);  A.  K. 
Forbes.  Rtss  Mala  (1856). 

GUJARATI  and  RAJASTHANI,  the  names  of  two  members 
of  the  western  sub-group  of  the  Intermediate  Group  of  Indo- 
Aryan  languages  {q .».).  The  remaining mcmberof  thissub-group 
is  Panjabi  or  Punjabi  (sec  Hindostam).  In  1901  the  speakers 
of  those  now  dealt  with  numbered  Gujarati,  9-43W5.  »"d 
Rajasthani,  10.917. 7n  The  two  languages  arc  closely  connected 
and  might  almost  be  termed  co-dialects  of  the  same  form  of 
Together  they  occupy  an  almost  square  block  of  country. 
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some  400  m  broad,  reaching  from  near  Agra  and  Delhi  on  the 
river  Jumna  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Gujarati  (properly  CujardU)  is 
spoken  in  Gujarat,  the  northern  maritime  province  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  also  in  Baroda  and  the  native  states  adjoining. 
Rajasthani  (properly  Rijaslhini,  from  "  Rdjastk&n,"  the  native 
name  for  Rajputana)  is  spoken  in  Rajputana  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Central  India. 

In  the  articles  Isdo  Aryan,  Languaces  and  Prakrit  the 
history  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  is 
given  at  some  length.  It  is  there  shown  that,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  there  were  two  main  groups  of  these  forms  of 
speech — one,  the  language  of  the  Midland,  spoken  in  the  country 
near  the  Gangelic  Doab,  and  the  other,  the  so-called  "  Outer 
Band,"  containing  the  Midland  on  three  sides,  west,  north  and 
south.  The  country  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Midland, 
in  which  this  outer  group  of  languages  was  spoken,  included 
the  modern  Punjab,  Rajputana  and  Gujarat.  In  process  of 
time  the  population  of  the  Midland  expanded  and  carried  its 
language  to  its  new  homes.  It  occupied  the  eastern  and  central 
Punjab,  and  the  mixed  (or  "  intermediate  ")  language  which 
there  grew  up  became  the  modern  Panjabi.  To  the  west  it 
spread  into  Rajputana,  till  its  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
Indian  desert,  and  in  Rajputana  another  intermediate  language 
took  rise  and  became  Rajasthani.  As  elsewhere  explained,  the 
language-wave  of  the  Midland  exercised  less  and  less  influence 
as  it  travelled  farther  from  its  home,  so  that,  while  in  eastern 
Rajputana  the  local  dialect  is  now  almost  a  pure  midland  speech, 
in  the  west  there  are  many  evident  traces  of  the  old  outer 
language  Mill  surviving.  To  the  south-west  of  Rajputana  there 
was  no  desert  to  stop  the  wave  of  Midland  expansion,  which 
therefore  rolled  on  unobstructed  into  Gujarat,  where  it  reached 
the  sea.  Here  the  survivals  of  the  old  outer  language  arc 
stronger  still.  The  old  outer  Prakrit  of  north  Gujarat  was  known 
as  "  Saurastrl,"  while  the  Prakrit  of  the  Midland  invaders  was 
called  "  Saurascnf,"  and  we  may  therefore  describe  Gujarati 
as  being  an  intermediate  language  derived  (as  explained  in  the 
articles  Prakrit)  from  a  mixture  of  the  Apabhramsa  forms  of 
Sauras(ri  and  Saurascni,  in  which  the  latter  predominated. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  at  the  present  day,  Gujarati  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  outer  band  of  Indo-Aryan  languages. 
To  its  north  it  has  Sindhi  and  to  its  south  Marathi,  both  outer 
languages  with  which  it  has  only  a  slight  connexion.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  east  and  north-east  it  has  Rajasthani,  into 
which  it  merges  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  that  at  the 
conventional  border-line,  in  the  state  of  Palanpur,  the  inhabitants 
of  Rajputana  say  that  the  local  dialect  is  a  form  of  Gujarati, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Gujarat  say  that  it  is  Rajasthani. 

Gujarati  has  no  important  local  dialects,  but  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  speeches  of  different  classes  of  the  com- 
Lm  munity.    Parsers  and  Mussulmans  (when  the  latter 

use  the  language— as  a  rule  the  Gujarat  Mussulmans 
speak  Hindostani)  have  some  striking  peculiarities  of  pronuncia- 
tion, the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  the  disregard  by  the  latter 
of  the  distinction  between  cerebral  and  dental  letters.  The 
uneducated  Hindus  do  not  pronounce  the  language  in  the  same 
way  as  their  betters,  and  this  difference  is  accentuated  in  northern 
Gujarat,  where  the  lower  classes  substitute  i  for  i,  e  for  k,  ch  for 
kh,  1  for  c  and  ck,  h  for  1,  and  drop  k  as  readily  as  any  cockney. 
There  is  also  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Mussulmans)  a  tendency  to 
confuse  cerebral  and  dental  consonants,  to  substitute  r  for  d  and 
/.  to  double  medial  consonants,  and  to  pronounce  the  letter 
d  as  4,  something  like  the  a  in  "  all."  The  Bhils  of  the  hills 
east  of  Gujarat  also  speak  a  rude  Gujarati,  with  special  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  their  own,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tribes  are  of  Dravidian  origin.  These  Bhil  peculiarities  are 
further  mixed  with  corruptions  of  Marathi  idioms  in  Nimar 
and  Khandesh,  where  we  have  almost  a  new  language. 

Rajasthani  has  numerous  dialects,  each  state  claiming  one 
or  more  of  its  own.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  Jaipur  there  have  been 
catalogued  no  less  than  ten  dialects  among  about  1 ,638, 000 
people.  All  Rajasthani  dialects  can,  however,  be  easily  classed 
in  four  well-defined  groups,  a  north-eastern,  a  southern,  a 


western  and  an  east -central.  The  north-east  era  (Mewitfl  a 
that  form  of  Rajasthani  which  is  merging  into  the  Westers 
Hindi  of  the  Midland.  It  is  a  mixed  form  of  speech,  ir.d  need 
not  detain  us  further.  Similarly,  the  southern  (MSK11  is  ouch 
mixed  with  the  neighbouring  Bundeli  form  of  Western  Hindi 
The  western  (Mirwap)  spoken  in  Marwar  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  the  cast -central  (Jaipur!)  spoken  in  Jaipur  and  its  neighbour 
hood,  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  Rajasthani  dialects,  la  tlx 
following  paragraphs  we  shall  therefore  confine  osneJves  to 
Gujarati,  Marwari  and  Jaipuri. 

We  know  more  about  the  ancient  history  of  Gujarati  than  we 
do  about  that  of  any  other  Indo-Aryan  language  The  one 
native  grammar  of  Apabhramsa  Prakrit  which  we  possess  ia  a 
printed  edition,  was  written  by  Hemacandra  (i»th  century  ao>. 
who  lived  in  what  is  now  north  Gujarat,  and  who  naturally 
described  most  fully  the  particular  vernacular  with  which  he  was 
personally  familiar.  It  was  known  as  the  Nagara  Apabhruosi. 
closely  connected  (as  above  explained)  with  SaurasenJ,  aad  was 
so  named  after  the  Nigara  B  rah  mans  of  the  locality.  These 
men  carried  on  the  tradition  of  learning  inherited  from  Hetsi 
candra,  and  we  see  Gujarati  almost  in  the  act  of  taking  birth 
in  a  work  called  the  Mugdk&tabddkamiauktika,  written  by  are 
of  them  only  two  hundred  years  after  his  death  Forma! 
Gujarati  literature  is  said  to  commence  with  the  poet  N*.-sirrs 
Mela  in  the  15th  century.  Rajasthani  literature  has  received 
but  small  attention  from  European  or  native  scholars,  aad  «t 
are  as  yet  unable  to  say  how  far  back  the  language  goes 

Both  Gujarati  and  Rajasthani  are  usually  written  in  catrrs? 
scripts  related  to  the  well-known  Nagar!  alphabet  (see  Sanssjut) 
The  form  employed  in  Rajputana  is  known  all  over  neethcr*' 
India  as  the  "  Mahijanl  "  alphabet,  being  used  by  barken  or 
Makiijant,  most  of  whom  arc  Marwaris.  It  is  noteworthy  as 
possessing  two  distinct  characters  for  d  and  r.  The  Gujanb 
character  closely  resembles  the  KaithJ  character  of  northern 
India  (see  Bihaki).  The  Nagar!  character  is  also  freely  used  is 
Rajputana,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Gujarat,  where  it  is  rranfefed 
by  the  Nagara  Brahmans,  who  claim  that  their  tribe  has  graes 
the  alphabet  its  name. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  main  features  of  ocr  two 
languages,  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  (eadi&g 
facts  stated  in  the  articles  Indo-Aryan  Lamgiages  aad 
Prakrit.  The  article  Hindustani  may  also  be  perused  with 
advantage. 

(Abbreviation*.  Skr. » Sanskrit.  Pr.  —  Prakrit.  An.  ■Apabh- 
ramsa.   G.  -Gujariti.    R  -Rajasthani     H.  —  Hindustani.) 

Vocabulary. — The  vocabulary  of  both  Gujarat  aod  Rajasthaai  is 
very  free  from  tattama  words.  The  great  nun  of  boeh  vocab«j'.ar«i 
is  tadbkava  (see  Indo-Aryan  Languages).  Rajputana  was  tnm 
an  early  period  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Mogul  roctt  at 
Agra  and  Delhi,  and  even  in  the  I  jth  century  a  d  official  doceomi 
of  the  Rajput  princes  contained  many  borrowed  Persiar.  afid  Arab* 
words.  Gujarati.  under  the  influence  of  the  learned  Nigara  Bni 
mans,  has  perhaps  more  tatiama  words  than  Rajascnani.  bat  (her 
employment  is  not  excessive.  On  the  other  hand.  Parwes  aad 
Mussulmans  employ  Persian  and  Arabic  words  with  great  Irtr0n» . 
while,  owing  to  its  maritime  connexions,  the  language  his  aU» 
borrowed  occasional  words  from  other  parts  of  Ana  and  (rc«  Eamee 
This  is  specially  marked  in  the  strange  dialect  of  the  Kathsr-ar 
boatmen  who  travel  all  over  the  world  as  lascars  on  the  gm:  Sf*s» 
ships.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Hindostani  and  &«>»r»ti 
with  a  heterogeneous  vocabulary. 

Phonttia. — With  a  few  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  hr4j».  the 
sound-system  of  the  two  languages  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sin***, 
and  is  represented  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Roman  character 
(see  Sanskrit).  The  simplest  method  for  considering  the  sobaxt 
in  regard  to  Gujarati  is  to  compare  it  with  the  phonettcal  nitrmet 
Hindostani  (q.v  ).  As  a  rule.  Rajasthani  closely  follows  G»j«»ia 
and  need  not  be  referred  to  except  in  special  cases.  G  i«v»n»Ni 
simplifies  a  medial  Pr.  double  consonant,  lengthening  the  prrcrsr-f 
vowel  in  compensation.  Thus  Skr.  mrakyanem.  Aa  s»*ai*=w» 
H.  makkhan,  but  G.  m&kkan.  butter.  In  H.  this  rule  isersrraJfr 
observed,  but  in  G.  it  is  universal,  while,  on  the  other  fcxad.  as 
Punjabi  the  double  consonant  is  never  simplified,  but  is  reta^rd  a» 
in  Ap.  In  G.  (and  sometimes  in  R.)  when  a  is  followed  bs  ait  a 
changed  to  t.  as  in  H.  ikakr.  G  Itker.  a  city.  A»  ia  other  <■*■» 
languages  H.  01  and  oa  are  usually  represented  by  a  short  t  and 
A  (sounded  like  the  a  in  "  all  '  )  respectively.  Thus  H  *e**l  G. 
txlhd.  seated;  H.  cautki,  G.  <&ik6  (written  c&kii.  fourth  to  R 
this  <  is  often  further  weakened  to  the  sound  of  •  ia  "  1  v»a."  *  itu^r- 
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which  is  also  «  jmmon  in  Bengali 
have  a  in  G.  and  R  .  thus.  H.  I 


Many  word»  which  have  i  in  H. 
\khi,  G.  lakkt,  he  writes;  H.  dim. 


C.  and  R.  dam,  a  day.  Similarly  we  have  a  for  u,  as  in  H.  turn,  C.  R. 
Lime,  you.  In  colloquial  C.  d  often  becomes  a.  and  I  becomes  i ;  thus, 
snjbi  for  pdiil.  water;  maris  for  mart*.  1  shall  strike.  As  in  most 
I  ado- Aryan  vernaculars  an  a  after  an  accented  syllable  is  very  lightly 
pronounced,  and  is  here  represented  by  a  small  *  above  the  line. 

The  Vcdic  cerebral  I  and  the  cerebral  t»  are  very  common  as  medial 
letters  in  both  G.  and  R.  (both  being  unknown  to  literary  H.). 
The  rule  is.  as  elsewhere  in  western  and  southern  intermediate 
and  outer  languages,  that  when  m  and  /  represent 
a  double  nn  (or  mm)  or  a  double  //  in  Pr.  they  are  dental, 
but  when  they  represent  single  medial  letters  they  are 
cerebrated.    Thus  Ap.  sonnai,  C.  sduO,  gold:  Ap. 

G.  gkanQ.  dense;  Ap.  cailai,  G.  edit,  he  goes; 
G.  colt,  he  moves.  In  northern  G.  and  in 
caste  dialects  dental  and  cerebral  letters  are 
absolutely  interchangeable,  at  in  ddk'dd  or  dahdtfa.  a 
day ;  M  or  (i,  thou ;  didkd  or  didkd,  given.  In  G.  and  K 
medial  d  is  pronounced  as  a  rough  cerebral  r,  and  is 
then  so  transcribed.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Marwari 
there  are  actually  distinct  letters  for  these  two 
In  colloquial  G.  c  and  ck  are  pronounced  ». 
especially  in  the  north,  as  in  pis  for  pic,  five;  pusyd 
for  pvtkyi,  he  asked.  Similarly,  in  the  north.  /  and  jk 
become  s,  as  in  tdd  for  jkdj,  a  tree.  In  some  localities 
(as  in  Marathi)  we  have  U  and  dt  for  these  sounds,  as 
in  Tiardtar  (name  of  a  tract  of  country)  for  Cardtar.  On 
the  other  hand,  *.  kk  and  g,  especially  when  preceded  or 
followed  by  i,  e  or  y.  become  in  the  north  t,  ck  and  j 
respectively;  thus,  dwrd  for  dtk'rd,  a  son;  ckelar  for 
kkilar,  a  field;  Idjyd  for  Idgyd,  begun.  A  similar  change 
rs  found  in  dialectic  Marathi,  and  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  the  philology  of  the  Romance 
languages.  The  sibilants  s  and  /  are  colloquially  pro- 
nounced *  (as  in  several  outer  languages),  especially  in  the 
north.  ThusdVA  for  dii,  a  country ;  Ad  for  ii,  what .  hum*- 
rdryt)  for  tam'jdryd.  he  explained.  An  original  aspirate 
is.  however,  often  dropped,  as  in  'u  for  hi.  I  j  'dti  lor 
kdtki,  on  the  hand.  Standard  G.  is  at  the  same  time 
fond  of  pronouncing  an  k  where  it  is  not  written,  a*  in 
we,  pronounced  akmi.  In  other  respects  both  G. 
.  R.  etosely  agree  in  their  phonetical  systems  with 
the  Apabhrarhsa  form  of  Sauraseni  Prakrit  from  which 
the  Midland  language  is  derived. 

Dtcltnswt. — ( rujarati  agrees  with  Marathi  (an  outer 
language)  at  against  Hindostani  in  retaining  the 
neuter  gender  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit-  Moreover, 
the  neuter  gender  is  often  employed  to  indicate  living 
beings  of  which  the  sex  is  uncertain,  as  in  the  case  of 
difr&.  a  child,  compared  with  dikrd,  a  son.  and  dilfri.  a  daughter. 
In  R-  there  are  only  sporadic  instances  of  the  neuter,  which  grow 
more  and  more  rare  as  we  approach  the  Midland.  Nouns  in  both  C. 
and  R-  may  be  weak  or  strong  as  is  fully  explained  in  the  article 
Hindostani.  We  have  there  seen  that  the  strong  form  of  masculine 
nouns  in  Western  Hindi  generally  ends  in  on,  the  d  of  words  like 
the  Hindostani  gkd'd,  a  horse,  being  an  accident  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hindostani  dialect  of  Western  Hindi  borrows  this  termination 
from  Panjabi.  G.  and  R.  follow  Western  Hindi,  for  their  masculine 
strong  forms  end  in  «.  Feminine  strong  forms  end  in  I  as  elsewhere. 
Neuter  strong  forms  in  G.  end  in  fl,  derived  as  follows:  Skr.  irar- 
woa-aw.  Ap.  sonnaQ,  G.  sdnO,  gold.  As  an  example  of  the  three 
genders  of  the  same  word  we  may  take  G.  ckdlfrd  (masc.),  a  boy; 
c*V»a-*rt  (fern  ),  a  girl;  ckok'ri  (neut.),  a  child.  Long  forms  corrc- 
vponding  to  the  Eastern  Hindi  gkox*vd,  a  horse,  are  not  much  used, 
it  »«•  n  it  infrequent!]  RM.ll  an  ither  I  ing  form  made  b|  RJmjrfrM 
the-  pleonastic  termination  dS  or  rd  (fern.  <Ji  or  ri:  G.  neut.  di  or  rfi) 
which  is  directly  descended  from  the  Ap.  pleonastic  termination 
4*u.  dal.  dai.  We  come  across  this  most  often  in  R.,  where  it  is  used 
contemptuously,  as  in  Turuk  ri,  a  Turk. 

In  the  article  Hindostani  it  is  shown  that  all  the  oblique  cases  of 
each  number  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  became  melted  down  in  the 
modern  languages  into  one  general  oblique  case,  which,  in  the  Mid- 
Land,  is  derived  in  the  singular  from  the  Ap.  termination -Aior-AI.  and 
that  es'en  this  has  survived  only  in  the  case  of  strong  masculine 
nouns;  thus,  fkdrd,  obi.  ghori.  In  G.  and  R.  this  same  termination 
has  also  survived,  but  for  all  nouns  as  the  case  sign  of  the  agent  and 
torative  cases.  The  general  oblique  case  is  the  same  as  the  nomina- 
tive, except  in  the  case  of  strong  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  in  * 
si  respectively,  where  it  ends  in  c,  not  I.  This  d  termination  is 
actcristic  of  the  outer  band  of  languages,  and  is  one  of  the  sur- 
vivals already  referred  to.  It  is  derived  from  the  Apabhrarhsa 
eenitis'e  form  in  -oka,  corresponding  to  the  Mlgadhi  Pr.  (an  outer 
Prakrit)  termination  -dka.  Thus,  G.  ekik*rd,  a  son;  ckdhrS,  a 
child  ;  obi.  sing,  tkdk'rd. 

In  G.  the  nominative  and  oblique  plural  for  all  nouns  are  formed 
by  adding  6  to  the  oblique  form  singular  but  in  the  neuter  strong 
forms  the  oblique  singular  is  nasali/ed.  The  real  plural  is  the  same 
■  n  form  as  the  oblique  singular  in  the  case  of  masculines,  and  as  a 
1  obbque  singular  in  the  case  of  neuter  strong  forms,  as  in 
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other  modern  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars,  and  the  added  6  is  a  further 
plural  termination  (making  a  double  plural,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the 
Ardhamagadhi  Prakrit  pultd-t,  sons)  which  is  often  dropped.  The 
nasalization  of  the  strong  neuter  plurals  is  inherited  from  Ap.,  in 
which  the  neuter  nom.  plural  of  such  nouns  ended  in  «odl  In  R. 
the  nominative  plural  of  masculine  nouns  is  the  same  in  form  as  the 
oblique  case  singular,  and  the  oblique  plural  ends  in  &.  The  feminine 
has  S  both  in  the  nominative  and  in  the  oblique  plural.  These  are 
all  explained  in  the  article  Hindostani.  We  thus  get  the  following 
paradigms  of  the  declension  of  nouns. 


Apabhrarhsa. 

Gujarati. 

Rajasthani. 

Strong  Noun  Masc.— 
"  A  koru."     Sing.  Nom. 

gkddai 

gkddd 

gkddi 

Obi. 

[hodtiaka 

ghddd 

gkddd 

Ag.-Loc. 

gkddaakt 

gkddi.  gkdddl 

Mi 

gkddai 

P!ur  Ni>m 

gh<id<nik& 

rhodd 

Obi. 

gZdA 

Ag.-Loc. 

ghddaakt 

^•svyss  w  w 

■S3 

Strong  Noun  Neut. — 
"  Gold"        Sing.  Nom. 

SonnaQ 

Sinn 

Obi. 

sonntuska 

sdnd 

Ag.-LrOC> 

sonmsahi 

sdni.  sin&l 

•  • 

Plttr  \rim 
a  iui  i    *  --Mi 

soitnu&T 

sdni 

Obi. 

snnniiakd 

sdni-d 

A g  - 1.'  M 

1  OH  H,lil  At 

sC>ni-6  i 

Strom?  Vmin  F**m  — 
"  A  mare."     Sine  Nom 

*•     wrmi+r  s.  *                 O  I IIK*  l*ullli 

gk&d'd 

tkAdl 

tht>d\ 

i  *  >* 

Obi. 

gkddiahi 

r.'i  S\ 

fkddl 

Ag.-Loc. 

gkAdtat 

gkddU 

gno'x 

Plur.  Norn. 

[kAdid-i 

gkidi-d 

gkodyd 

Obi. 

[kiiftaku 

gkddid 

gkodya 

Ae  -Loc. 

gkojiakl 

gki'tfi-d-i 

gkodyd 

Weak  N'oun  Masc.  or  Neut.— 

"  A  kouse."    Sing.  Nom. 

gkaru  (neut.) 

ghar 

tkar 

Obi 

gharaka 

ghar 

gka. 

Ag.-Loc. 

gkarl 

gkarai 

Plur.  Nom. 

ghar&l 

ghur-6 

ghar 

Obi 

gharikd 

ghar-d 

gkarS 

...   .           ».  Ag.-Loc. 

gkarakt 

gkar-d-i 

gkara 

Weak  Noun  Fern. — 

"  A  ttrord."     Sing  Nom. 

r  id  i 

a  it 

Ml 

Obi. 

raltaki 

Mil 

bdt 

Ag.-Loc. 

valla* 

bdt 

Plur.  Nom. 

"did 

baiA 

Obi. 

bati 

Ag-Loc. 

l"~6J 

The  general  oblique  case  can  be  employed  for  any  case  except  the 
nominative,  but.  in  order  to  define  the  meaning,  it  is  customary  to 
add  postpositions  as  in  Hindostani.    These  arc: 


Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative 

Locatis-e. 

Gujarati  . 
Rajasthani 

mt 

rd.  kd 

nt 

nai,  rai,  kat 

Ml 

Ml 

kssl 
mat 

The  suffix  mi  of  the  genitive  is  believed  to  be  a  contraction  of 
land,  which  is  found  in  old  Gujarati  poetry,  and  which,  under  the 
form  tanas  in  Sanskrit  and  tanau  in  Apabhrarhsa,  mean  "  belonging 
to."  It  is  an  adjective,  and  agrees  in  gender,  number  and  case  with 
the  thing  possessed.  Thus,  rd/d-md  ailfrd.  the  king's  son;  rdjd-ml 
dihri.  the  king's  daughter:  rdjd-nH  gkar,  the  king's  house;  rd/d-cd 
dtlfri-ni,  to  the  king  s  son  (nd  is  in  the  oblique  case  masculine  to 
agree  with  diJr'rd);  rdjd-ni  gkarl,  in  the  king's  house.  The  rd  and 
kd  of  R.  are  similarly  treated,  but,  of  course,  have  no  neuter.  The 
dative  postpositions  are  simply  locatives  of  the  genitive  ones,  as  in 
all  modern  Indo-Aryan  Languages  (sec  Hindostani).  Tki.  the  post- 
position of  the  G.  ablative,  is  connected  with  IkovB,  to  he.  one  of  the 
verbs  substantive  in  (hat  language.  The  ablatis'c  suffix  is  made  in 
this  way  in  many  modern  Indo-Aryan  languages  (r.f.  Bengali,  ?.».). 
It  means  literally  "  having  been  '  and  is  to  be  ultimately  referred 
tu  the  Sanskrit  root,  uhd,  stand.  The  derivation  of  the  other 
postpositions  is  discussed  in  the  article  Hindostani. 

Strong  adjectives  agree  with  the  nouns  they  qualify  in  gender, 
number  and  case,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  genitive  above.  Weak 
adjectives  are  immutable. 

Pronouns  closely  agree  with  those  found  in  Hindostani  In  the 
table  on  following  page  we  gi\-c  the  first  two  personal  pronouns, 
and  the  demonstratis'c  pronoun  "  this." 

Similarly  arc  formed  the  remaining  pronouns,  vu.  G.  d,  R.  si,  he, 
that;  G.  It,  R.  si  (obi.  sing  ft),  that;  G.  it,  R.  ji.  who:  G.  kdn 
(obi.  kan.  kd,  or  hi).  R.  kun  (obi.  kun).  who? ;  G.  Id.  R.  Ul,  what  i ; 
G..R.  kdi,  anyone,  someone,  kSl  anything,  something.  G.  has  (wo 
other  demonstratives,  ptli  and  61yd,  both  meaning  "  that."  The 
derivation  of  these  and  of  ffi  has  been  discussed  without  any  decisive 
The  rest  are  explained  in  the  article  Hindostani.  The 
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Apabhrarhia. 

Gujarati. 

Rajasthani. 

1 

Nnm 
num. 

Am 

Afl 

ku.  rnhu,  mal 

Ohl 

771  Jl,  wtijflii,  mHNM 

ma,  maj 

ma,  mha,  mi 

U  V 

ma&dratf 

mdrd 

m&ri,  mh&rd 

Nom 

ami 

mhi 

Obi. 

amAasd 

am-6 

mha 

OU  R 

amAdraii 

amdrd 

mM-re,  mka-ko 

THOU 

Nom. 

SO 

m 

Obi. 

mi,  lulus,  lujjhu 

to,  tuj 

iAmA 

i&ro 

la.  ika,  tu 

THY 

lb  Surau 

IMaro 

you 

Nom. 

tami 

tki,  tami 

Obi. 

IsmAaAd 

lam-6 

/Ad,  tami 

voua 

fumAdrad 

lom&rd 

thi  rd,  thi-hd 

THIS,  HE 

Nom 

Ms 

1 

yd 

Obi. 

(>)  lAaAa,  tmaia 

1 

f 

THESE, THEY  Nora. 

ft 

1-6 

i.y* 

Obi 

lammi,  /Adnd 

cm 

tni,  yt. 

GUJARATI  AND  RAJASTHANI 

t  Pico 
Midla 


reflexive  pronoun  is  C.  Ap'ni,  R.  dpi  It  U  generally  employed  as  a 
plural  ol  the  first  personal  pronoun  including  the  person  addressed: 
thus  G.  dp-al.  we  (including  you),  but  am*,  we  (excluding  you). 
In  G.  pole,  obi.  pdld.  is  used  to  mean  "  self." 

Conjuration.— The  old  present  has  survived  as  in  Hindostani  and 
Other  Indian  languages.  Taking  the  base  call  or  col.  go.  as  our  model, 
we  have : 


Apabhrarhia. 

Gujarati. 

Rajasthani. 

Sing.  1 

t  alia  0 

cola 

calS 

2      .  . 

callahi 

cdU 

3      •  • 

callai 

cdli 

Plur.    1      .  . 

callaktt 

catli 

9 

tallahu 

cold 

3p 

3 

calUikX 

(611 

cafai 

The  derivation  o(  the  G.  I  plural  is  unknown.  That  of  the  other 
G.  and  R.  forms  is  manifest.  The  imperative  closely  follows  this, 
but  as  usual  has  no  termination  in  the  second  person  singular. 

In  R.  the  future  may  be  formed  by  adding  to  (cf.  Hindustani  ta), 
16.  or  Id  to  the  old  present.  Thus.  ccdi-rd.  cajA4o  or  cal&4&  I  shall 
go.  The  id  and  U  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  subject, 
but  la  is  immutable.  The  termination  with  /  is  also  found  in  Bbojpuri 
(sec  BlllARI),  in  Marathi  and  in  Nepali.  For  |4  see  Hindostani. 
Another  form  of  the  future  has  I  or  k  for  its  characteristic  letter, 
and  is  the  only  one  employed  in  G.  Thus,  Ap.  callisaU  or  calltkai. 
G.  cdlii,  R.  (Jaipuri)  ca]*syi,  (Marwari)  caf'M.  The  other  personal 
terminations  diner  considerably  from  those  of  the  old  present,  and 
closely  follow  Ap.  Thus,  Ap.  3  sing,  catlitai  or  callihi,  G.  ccU'll, 
Marwari  caj'hl. 

The  participles  and  infinitive  are  as  follows: 


Gujarati. 

Rajasthani. 

Pres.  Part.  Active . 
Past.  Pan.  Passive  ... 
Future  Part.  Passive \ 
Infinitive  .... 

callantau 
cclluiu 

c&l'ti 
cOlyd 
l <..'*:  i 

cat' id 

cafyi 

cahbi 

cal-M 

In  G.  the  infinitive  is  simply  the  neuter  of  the  future  passive 
participle.  The  participles  are  employed  to  form  finite  tenses; 
thus  G.  AC  cdl'ti.  I  used  to  go;  ku  cilyi,  I  went.  If  the  verb  is 
transitive  (sec  HlNDOSTANI)  the  passive  meaning  of  the  past  participle 
comes  into  force.  The  subject  is  put  into  the  case  of  the  agent,  and 
the  participle  inflects  to  agree  with  the  object,  or,  if  there  is  00  object, 
is  employed  impersonally  in  the  neuter  (in  G.)  or  in  the  masculine 
(in  K  ).  In  Hindostani,  if  the  object  is  expressed  in  the  dative,  the 
participle  is  also  employed  impersonally,  in  the  masculine;  thus 
rdtd-ni  iktrni-k6  m&rd  |masc.,  not  mOH,  (fern.),  by-the-king,  with 
reterence-to-the-ligress,  it-(irapersonal)-was-killcd,  Li  the  king  killed 
the  tigress.  Rut  in  G.  and  R.,  even  if  the  object  is  in  the  dative, 
the  jast  participle  agrees  with  it;  thus.  G.  rajdi  wdfWisi  mdH. 
by-the-king.  with-rcfcrcncc-to-the-tigrcss.  she-was-kitlcd.  Other 
examples  from  G.  of  this  passive  construction  are  ml  kahyft,  by 
me  it  was  said,  I  said ;  Unl  ( ttiki  lakhi,  by  him  a  letter  was  written, 
he  wrote  a  letter;  *  Mil  Mfdd-nsA,  dahd<j&  Addyd.  by  this  lady,  in  the 
wilderness,  days  were  passed,  i.e.  she  passed  her  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness; rdjttf  vuhryU,  the  king  considered.  The  idiom  of  R.  is  exactly 
the  same  in  these  cases,  except  that  the  masculine  must  be  used 
where  G.  has  the  neuter;  thus,  rdjdai  titdryo.  The  future  passive 
participle  is  construed  in  much  the  same  way,  but  (as  in  Latin)  the 
subject  may  be  put  into  the  dative.  Thus,  mdrl  a  cipdi  rdWi.  nttai 
ill*  liber  (est)  Ugendus.  I  must  read  that  book,  but  also  Uni  (agent 
case)  I  kirn  karta.  by  him  this  business  is  to  be  done. 

G.  also  forms  a  past  participle  in  116  Udlild),  which  is  one  of  the 
many  survivals  of  the  outer  language.  This  4-  participle  is  typical 
©f  most  of  the  languages  of  the  outer  band,  including  Marathi.  Oriya. 
Bengali.  Bihari  and  Assamese.    It  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
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Prakrit  pleonastic  suffix  -ilia-,  which  sras  not  used  by  the  Prakrit 
of  the  Midland,  but  was  common  elsewhere.  Compare,  fcr  osuzcr. 
the  Ardhama^adhi  past  participle  passive  dp-U/ta-,  bruujht 

The  usual  verbs  substantive  are  as  follosfV  G  tku.  R  As  or 
I  am,  which  arc  conjugated  regularly 
R.  k6  or  ckt.  was,  which  is  a  past  pa 
(«.».)  i*d.  US.  koto  and  ho  are  explain 
language.  CkS  is  for  Skr.  rukAmi.  Ap.  aukai. 
is  one  of  the  outer  band  survivals.  Even  in  Prakrit,  it  is  ear  fo-»i 
(so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware)  in  the  Sauraseni  of  the  Mk^U*<1 
Using  these  as  auxiliaries  the  finite  verb  makes  a  whole  strm  af 
periphrastic  tenses.  A  present  definite  is  formed  by  conjufitii"^  tSc 
old  present  tense  (not  the  present  participle)  with  the  prtstir.  :r-« 
of  the  verb  substantive.  Thus,  G.  cd/fl  (hi,  I  am  going  A 
idiom  is  found  in  some  Western  Hindi  dialects,  bat  f" 
ploys  the  present  participle:  thus,  colli  hi.  In  G.  and  R.  I 
the  imperfect  is  formed  with  the  present  participle  tiuiH.  1>n. 
G.  ka  cdl'td  hats,  I  was  going.  So,  as  in  H  .  »e  have  a  prrf«: 
id  (&ly6  (or  cdlU6)  chB,  I  have  gone,  and  a  pluperfect  ki  (Sir!-  'r-t 
cAlild)  kald,  I  had  gone.  The  R.  periphrastic  tenses  are  made  %  tSr 
same  principles.  With  the  genitive  ot  theG. future  passsT  par.jop> 
ccVtC-nd,  we  have  a  kind  of  gerundive,  as  in  ku  c&l'pixi  :ki.  !  > 
to  be  gone,  i*.  I  am  about  to  go;  ki  c6Jmvdn6  kati.  I  was  ahout  10  r 
The  same  series  of  derivative  verbs  occurs  in  G.  and  R.  as  :e  H 
Thus,  we  have  a  potential  passive  (a  simple  passive  in  G  )  farrsrd  t>y 
adding  d  to  the  base,  as  in  G.  lakhlS.  to  write.  lahUri.  to  be  wnrtes . 
and  a  causal  bv  adding  dr  or  64.  as  in  laikdvvt,  to  cause  to  writ; 
bet*xu.  to  sit.  '  ■  'i.j'J:  u.  to  seat.  A  new  passive  may  be  f<*ne4  a 
G.  from  the  causal,  as  in  tafTi,  to  be  hot;  topd**rS,  to  cause  10  be 
hot ;  to  heat ;  lapAvavi.  to  be  heated. 

Several  verbs  have  irregular  past  participles.  These  r3.-«t  br 
learnt  from  the  grammars.  So  also  the  numerous  cotnpwad  ttrt». 
such  as  (G.)  cOtl  latrta.  to  be  able  to  go;  edit  rukti.  to  have  c:o- 
plctcd  going ;  oUya  *ar*rfl,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going,  and  so  <* 

Very  tittle  is  known  about  the  literature  of  Rajputaaa,  exrept 
that  it  is  of  large  extent.  It  includes  a  number  of  bardic  chreaicej 
of  which  only  one  has  been  partially  edited,  bat  the 
ci intents  of  which  have  been  described  by  Tod  in  ha 
admired  Rajatthan.  It  also  includes  a  considerable 
literature,  but  the  whole  mass  of  this  is  still  in  MS.  From  i 
specimens  which  the  present  writer  has  examined,  it  wo«J3 
appear  that  most  of  the  authors  wrote  in  Braj  Bhasht,  the 
Hindu  literary  dialect  of  Hindostani  (?.*.)  In  Marwax  i:su 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  literature  falls  into  two  bnadvs 
one  called  PingaJ  and  couched  in  Braj  Bhasha,  and  the  other 
called  Dingal  and  couched  in  Rajasthani.  The  most  ssteureti 
work  in  Pingal  is  the  Raihunalh  Rufmh  written  by  Maasi  tin 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  nominally  a  tmiae 
on  prosody,  but,  like  many  other  works  of  the  same  kad  it 
contrives  to  pay  a  double  debt,  for  the  examples  o!  the  sseires 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  1 
deeds  of  the  hero  Rima. 

The  earliest  writer  of  importance  in  Gujarati,  and  iu 
admired  poet,  was  Narsingh  Met  J,  who  lived  ic  ibe  ira 
century  ad.  Before  him  there  were  writers  on  Sanskrit  piasi1. 
rhetoric  and  the  like,  who  employed  an  old  form  of  Gu.arau 
for  their  explanations.  Narsingh  does  not  appear  to  tin 
written  any  considerable  work,  his  reputation  depeaiirg  ea  k-s 
short  songs,  many  of  which  exhibit  much  felicity  of  ixi*' 
He  had  several  successors,  all  admittedly  his  inferiors.  Ptrrup 
the  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  Rewl  Sankar,  the  tnssia  ". 
of  the  Uahdbhirata  (see  Sanskut:  Liter atwre).  A  m/r: 
important  side  of  Gujarati  literature  is  its  bardic  chrcaktes 
the  contents  of  which  have  been  utilized  by  Forbes  in  hi  £^ 
Mild.  Modern  Gujarati  literature  mostly  consists  of  1 
or  imitations  of  English  works. 

Authorities.— Volume  ix.  of  the 
contains  a  full  and  complete  account  of  Gujarati  and 
including  their  various  dialectic  forms. 

For  Rajasthani,  sec  S.  H.  Kellogg,  Grammar  of  the  Ktni\  Lj»t«i? 
(and  ed.,  London,  I*9J).  In  this  are  described  *»enl  <JuWr:>  < 
Rajasthani.  See  also  Rim  Karn  Sarins,  Afu'ttd'-i  IVtr-t 
(Jodhpur,  1001)  (a  Marwari  grammar  written  in  that  levu." 
and  G.  Macalister.  Specimens  of  the  Dialects  spoken  is  (a/  <* 
Jaipur  (contains  specimens,  vocabularies  and  grammars!  ( AS^satal 
180B). 

For  Gujarati.  there  are  numerous  grammars,  amoegv  w 
may  note  W.  St  C.  Tisdall.  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  C**rtz 
Language  (London.  189*)  and  (the  most  complete)  C-  P.  Ta*V«. 
The  Student's  Gujarati  Grammar  (2nd  ed..  Bombay,  too*;  As  1* 
the  most  authoritative  is  the  Safm^Us  * 
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Sankar  (Bhaunagar  and  Surat,  1673),  in  Gujarat!  throughout.  For 
English  readers  we  may  mention  Shahpurji  Edalji's  (2nd  cd., 
Bombay.  the  introduction  to  which  contain*  an  account  of 

Gujarat i  literature  by  J.  Glasgow,  BcUarc (Ahrnedabad,  1895).  and 
Karbhari's  (Ahrnedabad.  1899)-  (G.  A.  Git.) 

GUJRANWALA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Lahore  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  situated  40  m.  N. 
of  Lahore  by  rail.  It  is  of  modern  growth,  and  owes  its  import- 
ance to  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh, 
whose  capital  it  formed  during  the  early  period  of  the  Sikh 
power.  Pop.  (1901)  20,224.  There  are  manufactures  of  brass- 
ware,  jewellery,  and  silk  and  cotton  scarves. 

The  District  comprises  an  area  of  3198  sq.  m.  In  ioox  the 
population  was  756,707,  showing  an  increase  of  29%  in  the 
decade.  The  district  is  divided  between  a  low  alluvial  tract 
along  the  rivers  Cbenab  and  Degh  and  the  upland  between  them, 
which  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  Rechna  Doab,  inter- 
mediate between  the  fertile  submontane  plains  of  Sialkot  and 
the  desert  expanses  of  J  hang.  Part  of  the  upland  tract  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  Chenab  canal.  The  country 
is  very  bare  of  trees,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  tame  and  in 
the  central  plateau  becomes  monotonous.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  district  once  contained  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  at  an  epoch 
when  Lahore  had  not  begun  to  exist.  We  learn  from  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim,  Hsuan  Tsang,  that  about  the  year  630  he 
visited  a  town  known  as  Tsc-kia  (or  Taki),  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  country  of  the  five  rivers.  A  mound  near  the  modern 
village  of  Asarur  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
capital.  Until  the  Mahommedan  invasions  little  is  known  of 
Gujranwala,  except  that  Taki  had  fallen  into  oblivion  and  Lahore 
had  become  the  chief  city.  Under  Mahommedan  rule  the  district 
flourished  'or  a  time;  but  a  mysterious  depopulation  fell  upon 
the  tract,  and  the  whole  region  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  On  the  rise  of  Sikh  power,  the  waste  plains 
of  Gujranwala  were  seized  by  various  military  adventurers. 
Charat  Singh  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Gujranwala,  and 
here  his  grandson  the  great  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  was  born. 
The  Sikh  rule,  which  was  elsewhere  so  disastrous,  appears  to 
have  been  an  unmitigated  benefit  to  this  district.  Ranjit  Singh 
settled  large  colonics  in  the  various  villages,  and  encouraged 
cultivation  throughout  the  depopulated  plain.  In  1847  the 
district  came  under  British  influence  in  connexion  with  the 
regency  at  Lahore;  and  in  1849  it  was  included  in  the  territory 
annexed  after  the  second  Sikh  war.  A  large  export  trade  is 
carried  on  in  cotton,  wheat  and  other  grains.  The  district  is 
vrved  by  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  North-Western 
railway. 

GUJRAT,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Rawal- 
pindi division  of  the  Punjab,  lying  on  the  south-western  border 
of  Kashmir.  The  town  stands  about  5  m.  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Chenab,  70  ra.  N.  of  Lahore  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
iqjio.  It  is  built  upon  an  ancient  site,  formerly  occupied, 
according  to  tradition,  by  two  successive  cities,  the  second  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  1303,  the  year  of 
a  Mongol  invasion.  More  than  200  years  later  either  Sher  Shah 
or  Akbar  founded  the  existing  town.  Though  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  Jat  neighbourhood,  the  fort  was  first  garrisoned  by 
Cujars,  and  took  the  name  of  Gujrat.  Akbar's  fort,  largely 
improved  by  Gujar  Singh,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  neighbouring  shrine  of  the  saint  Shah  Daula  serves 
as  a  kind  of  native  asylum  for  lunatics.  The  town  has  manu- 
factures of  furniture,  inlaid  work  in  gold  and  iron,  brass-ware, 
bouts,  cotton  goods  and  shawls. 

The  District  or  Gujkat  comprises  a  narrow  wedge  of  sub- 
Himalayan  plain  country,  possessing  few  natural  advantages. 
From  the  basin  of  the  Chenab  on  the  south  the  general  level 
rises  rapidly  towards  the  interior,  which,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  of  the  water  beneath  the  surface,  assumes  a  dreary 
and  desert  aspect.  A  range  of  low  hills,  known  as  the  Pabbi, 
traverses  the  northern  angle  of  Gujrat.  They  are  composed 
of  a  friable  Tertiary  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  presenting  a  mere  barren  chaos  of  naked  rock, 
deeply  scored  with  precipitous  ravines.   Immediately  below  the 
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Pabbi  stretches  a  high  plateau,  terminating  abruptly  in  a  pre- 
cipitous bluff  some  200  ft.  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  this  plateau 
is  a  plain,  which  forms  the  actual  valley  of  the  Chenab  and 
participates  in  the  irrigation  from  the  river  bed. 

Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  stud  the  surface  of  the  district. 
Mounds  of  ancient  construction  yield  early  coins,  and  bricks  are 
found  whose  size  and  type  prove  them  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
historic period.  A  mound  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Moga 
or  Mong  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  Nicaea,  the  city  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  field  of  his  victory  over  Porus. 
The  Delhi  empire  established  its  authority  in  this  district  under 
Bahlol  Lodi  (1451-1489).  A  century  later  it  was  visited  by 
Akbar,  who  founded  Gujrat  as  the  seat  of  government.  During 
the  decay  of  the  Mogul  power,  the  Gbakkars  of  Rawalpindi 
overran  this  portion  of  the  Punjab  and  established  themselves  in 
Gujrat  about  1741.  Meanwhile  the  Sikh  power  had  been  assert- 
ing itself  in  the  eastern  Punjab,  and  in  1 765  the  Ghakkar  chief 
was  defeated  by  Sirdar  Gujar  Singh,  chief  of  the  Bhangi  con- 
federacy. On  his  death,  his  son  succeeded  him,  but  after  a 
few  months'  warfare,  in  1798,  he  submitted  himself  as  vassal 
to  the  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  In  1846  Gujrat  first  came  under 
the  supervision  of  British  officials.  Two  years  later  the  district 
became  the  theatre  for  the  important  engagements  which  decided 
the  event  of  the  second  Sikh  war.  After  several  bloody  battles 
in  which  the  British  were  unsuccessful,  the  Sikh  power  was 
irretrievably  broken  at  the  engagement  which  took  place  at 
Gujrat  on  the  22nd  of  February  1849.  The  Punjab  then  passed 
by  annexation  under  British  rule. 

The  district  comprises  an  area  of  2051  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  750,548,  showing  a  decrease  of  1%,  compared 
with  an  increase  of  10%  in  the  previous  decade.  The  district 
has  a  large  export  trade  in  wheat  and  other  grains,  oil,  woo), 
cotton  and  hides.  The  main  line  and  the  Sind-Sagar  branch 
of  the  North-Western  railway  traverse  it. 

QULA,  a  Babylonian  goddess,  the  consort  of  Ninib.  She  is 
identical  with  another  goddess,  known  as  Bau,  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  two  were  originally  independent.  The  name  Bau 
is  more  common  in  the  oldest  period  and  gives  way  in  the  post- 
Khammurabic  age  to  Gula.  Since  it  is  probable  that  Ninib  (q.f.) 
has  absorbed  the  cults  of  minor  sun-deities,  the  two  names  may 
represent  consorts  of  different  gods.  However  this  may  be,  the 
qualities  of  both  are  alike,  and  the  two  occur  as  synonymous 
designations  of  Ninib's  female  consort.  Other  names  borne  by 
this  goddess  are  Nin-Karrak,  Ga-tum-dug  and  Nin-din-dug, 
the  latter  signifying  "  the  lady  who  restores  to  life."  The 
designation  well  emphasizes  the  chief  trait  of  Bau-Gula  which  is 
that  of  healer.  She  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  great  physician," 
and  accordingly  plays  a  specially  prominent  role  in  incantations 
and  incantation  rituals  intended  to  relieve  those  suffering  from 
disease.  She  is,  however,  abo  invoked  to  curse  those  who 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  rulers  or  those  who  do  wrong  with 
poisonous  potions.  As  in  the  case  of  Ninib,  the  cult  of  Bau-Gula 
is  prominent  in  Shirgulla  and  in  Nippur.  While  generally  in 
close  association  with  her  consort,  she  is  also  invoked  by  herself, 
and  thus  retains  a  larger  measure  of  independence  than  most 
of  the  goddesses  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  She  appears  in  a 
prominent  position  on  the  designs  accompanying  the  Kudurrus 
boundary-stone  monuments  of  Babylonia,  being  represented 
by  a  statue,  when  other  gods  and  goddesses  are  merely  pictured 
by  their  shrines,  by  sacred  animals  or  by  weapons.  In  n co- 
Babylonian  days  her  cult  continues  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  speaks  of  no  less  than 
three  chapeb  or  shrines  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  E-Zida 
in  the  city  of  Borsippa,  besides  a  temple  in  her  honour  at 
Babylon.  (M.  J  a.) 

GULBARGA,  an  ancient  city  of  India,  situated  in  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  70  m.  S.E.of  Sholapur.  Pop.  (1901)  29,228.  Origin- 
ally a  Hindu  city,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Bahmani  kings 
when  that  dynasty  established  their  independence  in  the  Deccan 
in  1347,  and  it  remained  such  until  1422.  The  palaces,  mosques 
and  tombs  of  these  kings  still  stand  half-ruined.  The  most 
notable  building  is  a  mosque  modelled  after  that  of  Cordova 
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In  Spain,  covering  an  area  of  58,000  sq.  ft.,  which  is  almost 
unique  in  India  as  being  entirely  covered  in.  Since  the  opening 
of  a  station  on  the  Great  India  Peninsula  railway,  Gulbarga 
has  become  a  centre  of  trade,  with  cot  ton -spinning  and  weaving 
mills.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  a  district  and  division  of  the 
same  name.  The  district,  as  recently  reconstituted,  has  an  area 
of  6004  sq.  ra.;  pop.  (1001),  1,041,067. 

GULP  STREAM.'  the  name  properly  applied  to  the  stream 
current  which  issues  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  flows  north- 
eastward, following  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  cold  water  (the  Cold  Wall), 
to  a  point  east  of  the  Grand  Banks  off  Newfoundland.  The 
Gulf  Stream  is  a  narrow,  deep  current,  and  its  velocity  is  esti- 
mated at  about  80  m.  a  day.  It  is  joined  by,  and  often  indis- 
tinguishable from,  a  large  body  of  water  which  comes  from 
outside  the  West  Indies  and  follows  the  same  course.  The  term 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  drift  current  which  carries  the  mixed 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador  current  eastwards 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  is  now  usually  known  as  the  "  Gulf 
Stream  drift,"  although  the  name  is  not  altogether  appropriate. 
See  Atlantic. 

QDLFWEED,  in  botany,  a  popular  name  for  the  seaweed 
Sargassum  baciiferum,  one  of  the  brown  seaweeds  (Phaeophyceae), 
large  quantities  of  which  are  found  floating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
whence  it  is  carried  northwards  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  small 
portions  sometimes  being  borne  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  was  observed  by  Columbus,  and  is  remarkable  among 
seaweeds  for  its  form,  which  resembles  branches  bearing  leaves  and 
berries;  the  latter,  to  which  the  species-name  bafciferum  refers, 
arc  hollow  floats  answering  the  same  purpose  as  the  bladders 
in  another  brown  seaweed,  Fucus  veskulosus,  which  is  common 
round  the  British  Isles  between  high  and  low  water. 

GULL,  SIR  WILLIAM  WITHEY.  1st  Bart.  (1816-1800), 
English  physician,  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Cult,  a  barge- 
owner  and  wharfinger  of  Thorpc-lc-Sokcn,  Essex,  and  was  born 
on  the  31st  of  December  1816  at  Colchester.  He  began  life 
as  a  schoolmaster,  but  in  1837  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  treasurer 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  who  had  noticed  his  ability,  brought  him  up 
to  London  from  the  school  at  Lewes  where  he  was  usher,  and 
gave  him  employment  at  the  hospital,  where  he  also  gained 
permission  to  attend  the1  lectures.  In  1843  he  was  made  a 
lecturer  in  the  medical  school  of  the  hospital,  in  1851  he  was 
chosen  an  assistant  physician,  and  in  ifts6  he  became  full 
physician.  In  1847  he  was  elected  Fullerian  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution,  retaining  the  post  for  the 
usual  three  years,  and  in  1848  he  delivered  the  Gulstonian 
Lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  where  he  filled  every  office 
of  honour  but  that  of  president.  He  died  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  January  1800  after  a  series  of  paralytic  strokes,  the  first  of 
which  had  occurred  nearly  three  years  previously.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1872,  in  recognition  of  the  skill  and  care  he 
had  shown  in  attending  the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  attack 
of  typhoid  in  1871.  Sir  William  Gull's  fame  rested  mainly  on 
his  success  as  a  clinical  practitioner;  as  he  said  himself,  he  was 
"  a  clinical  physician  or  nothing."  This  success  must  be  largely 
ascribed  to  his  remarkable  powers  of  observation,  and  to  the 
great  opportunities  he  enjoyed  for  gaining  experience  of  disease. 
He  was  sometimes  accused  of  being  a  disbeliever  in  drugs. 
That  was  not  the  case,  for  he  prescribed  drugs  like  other 
physicians  when  he  considered  them  likely  to  be  beneficial. 
He  felt,  however,  that  their  administration  was  only  a  part  of 
the  physician's  duties,  and  his  mental  honesty  and  outspokenness 
prevented  him  from  deluding  either  himself  or  his  patients  with 
unwarranted  notions  of  what  they  can  do.  But  though  he 
regarded  medicine  as  primarily  an  art  for  the  relief  of  physical 
suffering,  he  was  far  from  disregarding  the  scientific  side  of  his 

1  The  word  "  gulf,"  a  portion  of  the  sea  partially  enclosed  by  the 
coast  line,  and  usually  taken  ai  referring  to  a  tract  of  water  larger 
than  a  bay  and  smaller  than  a  sea,  is  derived  through  the  Fr.  tolje, 
from  Late  Gr.  tiltm,  claw.  Gr.  <Wm,  bosom,  hence  bay.  cf.  Lat. 
Jirnu.  In  University  slang,  the  terra  is  used  of  the  position  of  those 
who  fail  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  honours  list  at  a  public  examination, 
but  arc  allowed  a  "paw." 


profession,  and  he  made  some  real  contributions  to  medical 
science.  His  papers  were  printed  chiefly  in  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports  and  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies:  among  the 
subjects  he  wrote  about  were  cholera,  rheumatic  fever,  taenia, 
paraplegia  and  abscess  of  the  brain,  while  he  distinguished  for 
the  first  time  (1873)  the  disease  now  known  a 
describing  it  as  a  "  cretinoid  state  in  adults." 

OULL  (Welsh  gwylan,  Breton,  godonn,  whence  Fr.  , 
the  name  commonly  adopted,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
or  the  O.  Eng.  Mew  (Iccl.  mdjur,  Dan.  maogt,  Swedish 
mist,  Ger.  line,  Dutch  meew,  Fr.  mouette),  for  a  grocp 
of  sea-birds  widely  and  commonly  known,  all  belonging  to  the 
genus  Lotus  of  Linnaeus,  which  subsequent  systematic*  have 
broken  up  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  often  absurd  fashion.  The 
family  Latidat  is  composed  of  two  chief  groups,  Lorinat  and 
Steminae — the  gulls  and  the  terns,  though  two  other  subfamilies 
are  frequently  counted,  the  skuas  (Slercororiino*) ,  and  that 
formed  by  the  single  genus  Rkynchops,  the  skimmers;  but 
there  seems  no  strong  reason  why  the  former  should  not  be 
referred  to  the  Larinoe  and  the  latter  to  the  SUrninM. 

Taking  the  gulls  in  their  restricted  sense,  Howard  Saunders, 
who  has  subjected  the  group  to  a  rigorous  revision  (Proc.  Zoel. 
Society,  1878,  pp.  155-21 1),  admits  forty-nine  species  of  tbem, 
which  he  places  in  five  genera  instead  of  the  many  which  some 
prior  investigators  had  sought  to  establish.  Of  the  genera 
recognized  by  him,  PagopkUa  and  Rkodostdkia  have  but  one 
species  each,  Rissa  and  Xema  two,  while  the  rest  belong  to  Lotus. 
The  PagopkUa  is  the  so-called  ivory-gull,  P.  ebumeo, 
which  hardly  do  justice  to  the  extreme  whiteness  of  its  [ 
to  which  its  jet-black  legs  offer  a  strong  contrast.  The 
however,  are  spotted  with  black.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  seas,  examples,  most  commonly  young  birds  of  the 
year,  find  their  way  in  winter  to  more  temperate  shores.  Its 
breeding-place  has  seldom  been  discovered,  and  the  first  of  its 
eggs  ever  seen  by  ornithologists  was  brought  home  by  Sir  L. 
M'Clintock  in  1853  from  Cape  Krabbc  (J own.  R.  Dubl.  Sotiety, 
i.  60,  pi.  1);  others  were  subsequently  obtained  by  Dr  Maltngien 
in  Spitsbergen.  Of  the  species  of  Rissa,  one  is  the  abundant 
and  well-known  kittiwake,  R.  tridaclyla,  of  circumpolar 
breeding,  however,  also  in  comparatively  low  latitudes, 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  in  winter  frequenting  southern 
The  other  is  R.  brcvirostris,  limited  to  the  North  Pacific,  bet* 
Alaska  and  Kamchatka.  The  singular  fact  requires  to  be  noticed 
that  in  both  these  species  the  hind  toe  is  generally  deficient, 
but  that  examples  of  each  are  occasionally  found  in  which  this 
function] ess  member  has  not  wholly  disappeared.  We  have 
then  the  genus  Lotus,  which  ornithologists  have  attempted  most 
unsuccessfully  to  subdivide.  It  contains  the  largest  as  well  as 
the  smallest  of  gulls.  In  some  species  the  adults  assume  a  dark- 
coloured  head  every  breeding-season,  in  others  any  trace  of  dark 
colour  is  the  mark  of  immaturity.  The  larger  species  prey  fiercely 
on  other  kinds  of  birds,  while  the  smaller  content  themselves 
with  a  diet  of  small  animals,  often  insects  and  worms.  But 
however  diverse  be  the  appearance,  structure  or  habits  of  the 
extremities  of  the  series  of  species,  they  are  so  closely  connected 
by  intermediate  forms  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  gap  between  them 
that  would  justify  a  generic  division.  Forty-three  species  of 
this  genus  are  recognized  by  Saunders.  About  fifteen  belong  to 
Europe  and  fourteen  to  North  America,  of  which  (excluding 
stragglers)  some  five  only  are  common  to  both  countries.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  several  of  tbem 
is  still  incomplete.  Some  have  a  very  wide  range,  others  very 
much  the  reverse,  as  witness  L,  fuliginosus,  believed  to  be 
confined  to  the  Galapagos,  and  L.  scopulinms  and  L,  bulleri  to 
New  Zealand,— the  last  indeed  perhaps  only  to  the  South  Island 
The  largest  species  of  the  group  are  the  glaucous  gull  and  greater 
black-backed  gull,  L.  glaucus  and  L.  marinus,  of  which  the  former 
is  circumpolar,  and  the  latter  nearly  so — not  being  hitherto  found 
between  Labrador  and  Japan.  The  smallest  species  is  the 
European  L.  minulus,  though  the  North  American  L.  Philadelphia 
does  not  much  exceed  it  in  size.  Many  of  the  gulls  congregate 
to  breed,  whether  on  rocky  cliffs  of  the ! 
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or  on  healthy  islands  in  inland  waters.  Some  of  the  settlements 
of  the  black-headed  or  "  peewit  "  gull,  L.  ridibundus,  arc  a 
source  of  no  small  profit  to  their  proprietors,— the  eggs,  which 
are  rightly  accounted  a  great  delicacy,  being  taken  on  an  orderly 
system  up  to  a  certain  day,  and  the  birds  carefully  protected. 
Ross's  or  the  roseate  gull,  RkodosUtkia  rosea,  forms  a  well-marked 
genus,  distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  pink  tint  of  its  plumage 
(for  that  is  found  in  other  species)  but  by  its  small  dove-like  bill 
and  wedge-shaped  tail.  It  is  an  exceedingly  scarce  bird,  and 
beyond  its  having  an  Arctic  habitat,  little  has  yet  been  ascertained 
about  it.  More  rare  still  is  one  of  the  species  of  Xtma,  X. 
furcaium,  of  which  only  two  specimens,  both  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  Galapagos,  have  been  seen.  Its  smaller  congener 
Sabine's  gull,  X.  sabinii,  is  more  common,  and  has  been  found 
breeding  both  in  Arctic  America  and  in  Siberia,  and  several 
examples,  chiefly  immature  birds,  have  been  obtained  in  the 
British  islands.  Both  species  of  Xtma  axe  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  gulls  by  their  forked  tails.  (A.  N.) 

GULLY,  JOHN  (1783-1863),  English  sportsman  and  politician, 
was  born  at  Wick,  near  Bath,  on  the  list  of  August  1783,  the  son 
of  an  innkeeper.  He  came  into  prominence  as  a  boxer,  and  in 
1805  he  was  matched  against  Henry  Pearce,  the"  Game  Chicken," 
before  the  duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.)  and 
numerous  other  spectators,  and  after  fighting  sixty-four  rounds, 
which  occupied  an  hour  and  seventeen  minutes,  was  beaten. 
In  1807  he  twice  fought  Bob  Gregson,  the  Lancashire  giant,  for 
two  hundred  guineas  a  side,  winning  on  both  occasions.  As  the 
landlord  of  the  "  Plough  "  tavern  in  Carey  Street,  London,  he 
retired  from  the  ring  in  1808,  and  took  to  horse-racing.  In 
1827  be  lost  £40,000  by  backing  his  horse  "  Mameluke  "  (for 
which  he  had  paid  iour  thousand'  guineas)  for  the  St  Legcr. 
In  partnership  with  Robert  Ridskale,  in  1832,  he  made  £85,000 
by  winning  the  Derby  and  St  Leger  with  "  St  Giles  "  and 
"  Margrave.  "  In  partnership  with  John  Day  he  won  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  with  "  Ugly  Buck  "  in  1844.  and  two  years 
later  he  took  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  with  "  Pyrrhus  the  First  " 
and  "  Mendicant,"  in  1854  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  with 
"Hermit,"  and  in  the  same  year,  in  partnership  with  Henry 
Padwick,  the  Derby  with  "  Andover."  Having  bought  Ack- 
worth  Park  near  Pontefract  he  was  M.P.  from  December  1832 
to  July  1837.  In  1862  he  purchased  the  Wingate  Grange  estate 
and  collieries.  Gully  was  twice  married  and  had  twelve  children 
by  each  wife.  He  died  at  Durham  on  the  oth  of  March  1863. 
He  appears  to  have  been  no  relation  of  the  subsequent  Speaker, 
Lord  Sclbv. 

GULPAIgAN  (JtrbAdtg&n  of  the  Arab  geographers),  a  district 
and  city  in  Central  Persia,  situated  N.W.  of  Isfahan  and  S.E. 
of  Irak.  Together  with  KhunsAr  it  forms  a  small  province, 
paying  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £6000.  The  city  of  Gulpaigan 
is  situated  87  m.  N.W.  of  Isfahan,  at  an  elevation  of  5875  ft. 
in  33*  24'  N.  and  so"  20'  E.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  5000. 
The  district  is  fertile  and  produces  much  grain  and  some  opium. 
Sometimes  it  is  under  the  governor-general  of  the  Isfahan 
province,  at  others  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Irak,  and  at 
times,  as  in  1906,  is  under  a  governor  appointed  from  Teheran. 

GUM  (Fr.  gomme,  Lat.  gommi,  Gr.  ibiiiu,  possibly  a  Coptic 
word;  distinguish  "  gum,''  the  fleshy  covering  of  the  base  of 
t  tooth,  in  O.  Eng.  gima,  palate,  cf.  Gcr.  Caumen,  roof  of  the 
mouth;  the  ultimate  origin  is  probably  the  root  gha,  to  open 
wide,  seen  in  Gr.  xaW,  to  gape.  cf.  "yawn"),  the  generic 
name  given  to  a  group  of  amorphous  carbo-hydrates  of  the 
general  formula  (C^L.CU.,  which  exist  in  the  juices  of  almost 
all  plants,  and  also  occur  as  exudations  from  stems,  branches 
and  fruits  of  plants.  They  are  entirely  soluble  or  soften  in  water, 
and  form  with  it  a  thick  glutinous  liquid  or  mucilage.  They 
yield  mucic  and  oxalic  acids  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
In  structure  the  gums  are  quite  amorphous,  being  neither  organ- 
ized like  starch  nor  crystallized  like  sugar.  They  are  odourless 
and  tasteless,  and  some  yield  clear  aqueous  solutions—the  real 
gums— while  others  swell  up  and  will  not  percolate  filter  paper— 
the  vegetable  mucilages.  The  acacias  and  the  Rosaccac  yield 
their  gums  roost  abundantly  when  sickly  and  in  an  abnormal 


state,  caused  by  a  fulness  of  sap  in  the  young  tissues,  whereby 
the  new  cells  are  softened  and  finally  disorganized ;  the  cavities 
thus  formed  fill  with  liquid,  which  exudes,  dries  and  constitutes 
the  gum. 

Cum  arabic  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  gums  entirely 
soluble  in  water.  Another  variety,  obtained  from  the  Prosopis 
dulcis,  a  leguminous  plant,  is  called  gum  mcsquile  or  mczquite; 
it  comes  from  western  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  is  yellowish  in 
colour,  very  brittle  and  quite  soluble  in  water. 

Gum  arabic  occurs  in  pieces  of  varying  size,  and  some  kinds 
are  full  of  minute  cracks.  The  specific  gravity  of  Turkey  picked  gum 
(the  purest  variety)  is  1487,  or,  when  dried  at  loo*  C.  1525.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  to  an  indefinite  extent;  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  the  sugar  galactose.  Moderately  strong 
nitric  acid  changes  it  into  mucic.  saccharic,  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids. 
Under  the  influence  of  yeast  it  docs  not  enter  into  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  but  M.  P.  E.  licrthelot,  by  digesting  with  chalk  and 
cheese,  obtained  from  it  12%  of  its  weight  of  alcohol,  along  with 
calcium  lactate,  but  no  appreciable  quantity  of  sugar.  Gum  arabic 
may  be  regarded  as  a  potassium  and  calcium  salt  olgummic  or  arabic 
acid.  _  T.  Graham  {Chemical  and  Physical  Researches)  recommended 
dialysis  as  the  best  mode  of  preparing  gummic  acid,  and  stated  that 
the  power  of  gum  to  penetrate  the  parrhmcnt  septum  is  400  times 
less  than  that  of  sodium  chloride,  and,  further,  that  by  mixing  the  gum 
with  substances  of  the  crystalloid  class  the  diffusibility  is  lowered, 
and  may  be  even  reduced  to  nothing.  The  mucilage  must  be  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  before  dialysine.  to  act  free  the  gummic 
acid.  By  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution,  the  acid  is  precipitated  as 
a  white  amorphous  mass,  which  becomes  glassy  at  100*.  Its  formula 
is  (C«HioO,)iH,0,  and  it  formscompounds  with  nearly  alt  bases  which 
arc  easily  soluble  in  water.  Gummic  acid  reddens  litmus,  its  re- 
action being  about  equal  to  carbonic  acid.  When  solutions  of  gum 
arabic  and  gelatin  arc  mixed,  oily  drops  of  a  compound  of  the  two 
are  precipitated,  which  on  standing  form  a  nearly  colourless  jelly, 
melting  at  25*  C.  or  by  the  heat  of  the  hand.  This  substance  can 
be  washed  without  decomposition.  Gummic  acid  is  soluble  in 
water;  when  well  dried  at  too*  C,  it  becomes  transformed  into 
mctagummic  acid,  which  is  insoluble,  but  swells  up  in  water  like 
gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  arabic,  when  heated  to  150*  C.  with  two  pans  of  acetic 
anhydride,  swells  up  to  a  mass  which,  when  washed  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  with  alcohol,  gives  a  white  amorphous  insoluble 
powder  called  acetyl  arabin  (  .H,(C,H,u)iO».  It  is  saponified  by 
alkalies,  with  reproduction  of  soluble  gum.  Gum  arabic  is  not 
precipitated  from  solution  by  alum,  stannous  chloride,  sulphate  or 
nitrate  of  copper,  or  neutral  lead  acetate;  with  basic  lead  acetate 
it  forms  a  white  jelly,  with  ferric  chloride  it  yields  a  stiff  clear 
gclatinoid  mass,  and  its  solutions  are  also  precipitated  by  borax. 

The  finer  varieties  are  used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent 
in  medicine,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery;  the 
commoner  qualities  are  used  as  an  adhesive  paste,  for  giving 
lustre  to  crape,  silk,  &c,  in  cloth  finishing  to  stiffen  the  fibres, 
and  in  calico-printing.  For  labels,  &c,  it  is  usual  to  mix  sugar 
or  glycerin  with  it  to  prevent  it  from  cracking. 

Gum  Senegal,  a  variety  of  gum  arabic  produced  by  Acacia 
Vtrtk,  occurs  in  pieces  generally  rounded,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour,  and  specific  gravity  1.436. 
It  gives  with  water  a  somewhat  stronger  mucilage  than  gum 
arabic,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  clear  interior,  fewer 
cracks  and  greater  toughness.  It  is  imported  from  the  river 
Gambia,  and  from  Senegal  and  Bathurst. 

Chagualgum,  a  variety  brought  from  Santiago,  Chile,  resembles 
gum  Senegal.  About  75%  is  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution  is 
not  thickened  by  borax,  and  is  precipitated  by  neutral  lead 
etatc;  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  (/-glucose. 
Gum  tragacanth,  familiarly  called  gum  dragon,  exudes  from 
the  stem,  the  lower  part  especially,  of  the  various  species  of 
Astragalus,  especially  A.  gummifer,  and  is  collected  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  chief  port  of  shipment  being  Smyrna.  Formerly  only 
what  exuded  spontaneously  was  gathered;  this  was  often  of 
a  brownish  colour,  but  now  the  flow  of  the  gum  is  aided  by 
incisions  cut  near  the  root,  and  the  product  is  the  fine,  while, 
flaky  variety  so  much  valued  in  commerce.  The  chief  flow  of 
gum  takes  place  during  the  night,  and  hot  and  dry  weather  is 
the  most  favourable  for  its  production. 

In  colour  gum  tragacanth  is  of  a  dull  white:  it  occur;  in  horny, 
flexible  and  lough,  thin,  twisted  flakes,  translucent,  and  with  peculiar 
wavy  lines  on  the  surface.  When  dried  at  temperatures  under 
100  C.  it  loses  about  14°.  of  water,  and  i»  then  easily  powdered. 
Its  specific  gravitv  is  I  i»s,.    With  water  it  swells  by  absorption,  and 
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with  even  fifty  times  its  weight  of  that  liquid  forms  a  thick  mucilage. 
Part  of  it  only  is  soluble  in  water,  and  that  resembles  gumraic  acid  in 
being  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  ammonium  oxalate,  but  differs 
from  it  in  giving  a  precipitate  with  neutral  lead  acetate  and  none 
with  borax.  The  insoluble  part  of  the  gum  is  a  calcium  salt  of 
baworin  JCiiHmO,.)^  which  is  devoid  of  taste  and^smell.  forms^n 

soluble. 

tragacanth  is  used  in  calico-printing  as  a  thickener  of 
and  mordants;  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent  and  vehicle 
for  insoluble  powders,  and  as  an  exdpient  in  pills;  and  for 
setting  and  mending  beetles  and  other  insect  specimens.  It  is 
medicinally  superior  to  gum  acacia,  as  it  does  not  undergo 
acetous  fermentation.  The  best  pharmacopeia!  preparation 
is  the  Mucilago  Tragacanthat.  The  compound  powder  is  a 
useless  preparation,  as  the  starch  it  contains  is  very  liable  to 
ferment. 

Gum  kutecra  resembles  in  appearance  gum  tragacanth,  for 
which  the  attempt  has  occasionally  been  made  to  substitute  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  Sterculia  irnu,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Sterculiaceae. 

Cherry  tree  gum  is  an  exudation  from  trees  of  the  genera 
Primus  and  Cerasus.  It  occurs  in  shiny  reddish  lumps,  resem- 
bling the  commoner  kinds  of  gum  arabic.  With  water,  in  which 
it  is  only  partially  soluble,  it  forms  a  thick  mucilage.  Sulphuric 
acid  converts  it  into  /-arabinosc;  and  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
oxalic  acid  (without  the  intermediate  formation  of  mucic  acid 
as  in  the  case  of  gum  arabic). 

Gum  of  Bassora,  from  Basso ra  or  Bussorah  in  Asia,  is  some- 
times imported  into  the  London  market  under  the  name  of  the 
hog  tragacanth.  It  is  insipid,  crackles  between  the  teeth,  occurs 
in  variable-sized  pieces,  is  tough,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
and  opaque,  and  has  properties  similar  to  gum  tragacanth. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1-36.  It  contains  only  1%  of  soluble 
gum  or  arabin.  Under  the  name  of  Caramania  gum  it  is  mixed 
with  inferior  kinds  of  gum  tragacanth  before  exportation. 

Mucilage. — Very  many  seeds,  roots,  Sic,  when  infused  in 
boiling  water,  yield  mucilages  which,  for  the  most  part,  consist 
of  bassorin.  Linseed,  quince  seed  and  m.irshmallow  root  yield 
it  in  large  quantity.  In  their  reactions  the  different  kinds  of 
mucilage  present  differences;  e.g.  quince  seed  yields  only 
oxalic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  with  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  zinc  iodide  it  gives,  after  some  time,  a  beautiful  red 
tint.  Linseed  does  not  give  the  latter  reaction;  by  treatment 
with  boiling  nitric  acid  it  yields  mucic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Gum  Resins. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  inspissated  milky  juices 
of  certain  plants,  which  consist  of  gum  soluble  in  water,  resin  and 
essential  oil  soluble  in  alcohol,  other  vegetable  matter  and  a  small 
amount  of  mineral  matter.  They  are  generally  opaque  and  solid,  and 
often  brittle.  When  finely  powderedand  rubbed  down  with  water 
they  form  emulsion*,  the  undissolved  resin^being  suspended  in  the 

sagapanum  and  scammo'ny.  **  '  * 

Gil M BEL,  KARL  WILHELM  VON,  Baron  (1823-1808), 
German  geologist,  was  born  at  Dannenfels,  in  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  nth  of  February  1833,  and  is  known  chiefly 
by  his  researches  on  the  geology  of  Bavaria.  He  received  a 
practical  and  scientific  education  in  mining  at  Munich  and 
Heidelberg,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Munich  in  1862; 
and  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  at  the  colliery  of  St  Ingbert  and 
as  a  surveyor  in  that  district.  In  1851,  when  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Bavaria  was  instituted,  Gumbcl  was  appointed  chief 
geologist;  in  1K63  he  was  made  honorary  professor  of  geognosy 
and  surveying  at  the  university  of  Munich,  and  in  1879,  Oberbcrg 
director  of  the  Bavarian  mining  department  with  which  the 
Geological  Survey  was  incorporated.  His  geological  map  of 
Bavaria  appeared  in  1858,  and  the  official  memoir  descriptive 
of  the  detailed  work,  entitled  Geognostiscke  Beschreibung  des 
Kdnigrcichs  Btycm  was  issued  in  three  parts  (1861,  1868  and 
1879).  He  subsequently  published  his  GtcAogit  von  Bayern  in 
2  vols.  (1884-1894).  an  elaborate  treatise  on  geology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  geology  of  Bavaria.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
and  active  career  he  engaged  in  much  palaeontological  work: 
he  studied  the  fauna  of  the  Trias,  and  in  1861  introduced  the 


term  Rhaetic  for  the  uppermost  division  0/  that  system,  be 
supported  at  first  the  view  of  the  organic  nature  of  £&*t 
and  1876),  he  devoted  special  attention  to  Foraminafc-a,  ir  1 
described  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  northern  Alps  ( ist« 
he  dealt  also  with  Receptaculites  (1S75)  *bich  h*  regarded  u  1 
genus  belonging  to  the  Foraminifera.  He  died  on  the  jilt  a 
June  1898. 

GUMBINNEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  proviccc 
of  East  Prussia,  on  the  Pissa,  an  affluent  of  the  Prrgd,  :i  a.  by 
rail  S.  W.  of  Eydtkuhnen  on  the  line  to  K&nigsberg  Pop  1 3  gc  -  . 
14,194.  The  surrounding  country  is  pleasant  and  frtiu't:!,  tzz 
the  town  has  spacious  and  regular  streets  shaded  by 
trees.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  three  EvangcLcaJ  < 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  two  public  schools,  a  1 
a  hospital  and  an  infirmary.  In  the  market  square  there  a  * 
statue  of  the  king  of  Prussia  Frederick  William  I.,  who  ia  1714 
raised  Gumbinnen  to  the  rank  of  a  town,  and  in  17)2  bro^fct 
to  it  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  driven  from  SaULsirg  by 
religious  persecution.  On  the  bridge  over  the  I'issa  a  moeuacni 
has  been  erected  to  the  soldiers  from  the  iirighbourfcood  »So 
fell  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  Iron  fouadk*  aad 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  1 
stocking-making,  tanning,  brewing  and  < 
industries.  There  arc  horse  and  cattle  markets,  and  i 
in  corn  and  linseed. 

Sec  J.  Schneider,  A  us  Gumbinsxeus  Vergaugeuheit  iGurvbsrarr. 
I904)- 

GUMBO,  or   Okea,   termed   also   Okro,   (kbc,  KamLi, 
Gubbo  and  Syrian  mallow  (Sans.  Tis%Juz,  Bcr.gaL  Dt-- 
Pers.    Bdmiyah — the    Bammia    of    Prosper   Al^iti.*.  Fr 
Gombaut,  or  better  Combo,'  and  Ketmie  comrs!iUe\,  !ldacs%j 
esculent  us,  a  herbaceous  hairy  annual  plant  of  the  1 
Malvaujie,  probably  of  African  origin,  and 
cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries.    The  leaves  are  conint, 
and  3  to  5-Iobed,  and  the  flowers  yellow,  with  a  criiasce  crnir:. 
the  fruit  or  pod,  the  Bendi-Kai  of  the  Europeans  of  stw.ber: 
India,  is  a  tapering,  10- angled  capsule,  4  to  10  in.  is  (cejrr 
except  in  the  dwarf  varieties  of  the  plant,  and  contain  tuaxroji 
oval  dark-coloured  seeds,  hairy  at  the  base.    Three  daCixt 
varieties  of  the  gumbo  (Quiabo  and  Quimgombj)  ia  Bras!  Sane 
been  described  by  Pacheco.   The  unripe  fruit  k  1 
pickled  or  prepared  like  asparagus.    It  is  also 
in  various  dishes,  e.g.  the  gumbo  of  the  Southern  United  Suics 
and  the  calalou  of  Jamaica;  and  on  account  of  the  large  are» -_?.. 
of  mucilage  it  contains,  it  is  extensively  consumed,  bciii  fcesi 
and  in  the  form  of  the  prepared  powder,  for  the  thktetuisx  ^ 
broths  and  soups.    For  winter  use  it  is  salted  or  stared  -x :  ir.-l 
The  fruit  is  grown  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  vkini'.y  eJ  C.^ 
stantinoplc.    It  was  one  of  the  esculents  of  Egypt  in  :he  tioe 
of  Abul-Abbas  cl-Nebiti.  who  journeyed  to  Alexandra  :u  <-:i* 
(WQstenfeld.  Gesch.  d.  arab.  Artie,  p.  uS.  Gotu  t5ac),  ^  » 
still  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  who  called  it  Bimmif 

The  seeds  of  the  gumbo  are  used  as  a  substitute  Uw  cc-eVt 
From  their  demulcent  and  emollient  properties,  the  leaves  i^J 
immature  fruit  have  long  been  in  repute  in  the  Em  lot  lit 
preparation  of  poultices  and  fomentations.  Alpiaus  fij&-t 
mentions  the  employment  of  their  decoction  in  Egypt  12 
thalmia  and  in  uterine  and  other  ( 


The  musk  okra  (Sans..  LatdkaUurM.  d.  the  Gr. 
Laldkasturi;  Ger.  Btsomkornersirauch:  Fr. 
Hibtseus  AMmosckus  (AMmoschus  moukctus).  indipn .-.s  1  a  I 
and  cultivated  in  most  warm  region*  of  the  glV.bc.  1*  a  tafr-jtB"* 
plant,  bearing  a  conical  5-ridged  pod  about  3  in  in  leer-  *n-~  " 
which  are  numerous  brown  reniform  seeds,  smaller  tKju-i  tSc<  d  S 
est  uUntus.  The  seeds  possess  a  mut>ky  odour,  due  to  an  oJe« — f-*^ 
present  in  the  integument,  and  arc  known  to  perfurr:er>  aifcirr 
name  of  ambretie  at  a  substitute  for  musk.  They  are  »*rd  ft>  he 
by  the  Ara,bs  for  scenting  coffee.    The  seed*  (in  the  Yxmet  \ 

are  used  in  Africa  a*  bead*;  and  po* uVred  ; 
in  rum  they  arc  valued  in  the  West  lndn>  as  a  rvmctfy  \  * 
bites.    The  plant  yields  an  excellent  fibre,  and.  tvin,[  r»>  is  -=>  ;-«.». 
is  employed  in  Upper  India  for  the  ctanfy-rn;  of  5.jflr    Tie  br-i 
perfumed  seeds  are  reported  to  come  from  Mil  I  tail  if 

See  P.  Alpinus.  De  piantis  Aegjpti.  cap  x_tvil  p  v"  AVnare  i  *"^ 
J.  Sonthciracr  s  Abd  AUak  ton  Ahmad.  &c.  11S 
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1840-184?);  P.  P.  Pachcco.  "  La  Kctmie  not.igrre  ou  comestible, 
La  Btlgique  hortiCoU,  iv,  63  (1*53);  Delia  Sudda,  "  Lh-  1'imploi 
a  Constantinople  <t<-  U  racinc  de  I  Hibiscus  e«ulentus,"  Rtprrl.  de 
pharm..  January  i860,  p.  ajg;  li.  I.  Waring.  Pharm.  of  India,  p. 
15  (1868).  O.  Popp.  "  CW  die  Asrh«  nU>tandt<ile  der  Simcn  \on 
Acacia  nilotica  und  HibiicUK  enculenlu*  in  Aeyptcn."  Ateh.  der 
Pharm.  exev.  p.  140  (1871);  Drury.  The  Uieful  Plants  of  India,  pp. 
1.  a  (2nd  cd..  1873);  U.  C.  Dutt,  The  Mat.  Med.  of  the  Hindus,  pc 


JjQL^SI  0877);  Ljye*wn.  Hist,  des  drogues,  i.  ,181-184  ,(1878) 


Products  of  India  (1890). 


COMTI.  a  river  of  northern  India.  It  rises  in  a  depression  in 

the  I'ilibhit  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  after  a  sinuous 
but  generally  south-easterly  course  of  500  m.  past  Lucknow  and 
Jaunpur  joins  the  Ganges  in  Gbazipar  district.  At  Jaunpur  it 
is  a  fine  stream,  spanned  by  a  16th-century  bridge  of  sixteen 
arches,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  17  tons  burden.  There 
is  also  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  Tippcra  district 
of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

GUMUUINA,  or  Guuurdjina,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople.  Pop.  (1005),  about  8000,  of  whom 
three-fourths  are  Turks  and  the  remainder  Greeks,  Jews  or 
Armenians.  Gumuljina  is  situated  on  the  river  Karaja-Su, 
south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Rhodope  range  of  mountains 
and  13  m.  inland  from  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
railway  between  Salonica  and  Dcdcagatch.  The  district  produces 
wheat,  maize,  barley  and  tobacco;  sericulture  and  viticulture 
are  both  practised  on  a  limited  scale.  A  cattle  fair  is  held 
annually  on  Greek  Palm  Sunday.  Copper  and  antimony  arc 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

GUHUS,  or  Guiiz,  Negroes  of  the  Shangalla  group  of  tribes, 
dwelling  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Fazogli  on  the  Sudan- 
Abyssinian  frontier.  They  live  in  independent  groups,  some 
being  mountaineers  while  others  arc  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blue  Nile.  Gumz  in  the  native  tongue  signifies 
"  people,"  and  the  sub-tribes  have  distinctive  names.  The  Gumus 
arc  nature-worshippers,  God  and  the  sun  being  synonymous. 
On  ceremonial  occasions  they  carry  parasols  of  honour  (sec 

SlIANGAI  LA). 

GOmOsH-KHANEH.  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Trcbizond  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on 
high  ground  (4400  ft.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Rharshut  Su,  about 
}  m.  to  south  of  the  Trcbizond-Erzerum  chausste.  The  silver 
mines  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name  were  noted  in  ancient 
times  and  arc  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  Pop.  about  3000, 
chiefly  Greeks,  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  emigrating  to  great 
distances  to  work  in  mines.  They  practically  supply  the  whole 
lead-  and  silver-mining  labour  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Greek  bishop  of  GumOsh-Rhaneh  has  under  his 
jurisdiction  all  the  communities  engaged  in  this  particular  class 
of  mines. 

GUN,  a  general  term  for  a  weapon,  tubular  in  form,  from 
which  a  projectile  is  discharged  by  means  of  an  explosive. 
When  applied  to  artillery  the  word  is  confined  to  those  pieces 
of  ordnance  which  have  a  direct  as  opposed  to  a  high-angle  fire, 
in  which  case  the  terms  "  howitzer  "  and  "  mortar  "  arc  used 
(see  Oionance  and  Machine-Gun).  "  Gun  "  as  applied  to 
firearms  which  arc  carried  in  the  hand  and  6red  from  the  shoulder, 
the  old  "  hand  gun,"  is  now  chiefly  used  of  the  sporting  shot-gun, 
with  which  this  article  mainly  deals,  in  military  usage  this  type 
of  weapon,  whether  rifle,  carbine,  Sec,  is  known  collectively  as 
"  small  arms  "  (sec  Rifle  and  Pistol).  The  origin  of  the  word, 
which  in  Mid.  Eng.  is  gonne  or  gunne,  is  obscure,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Professor  \V.  W.  Skcat  that  it  conceals  a 
female  name,  Gunnildc  or  Gunhslda.  The  names,  e.g.  Moris  Meg 
at  Edinburgh  Castle  and  fault  Crete  (heavy  Peg),  known  to 
readers  of  Carlylc's  Frederick  the  Great,  will  be  familiar  parallel- 
isms. "  Gunne  "  would  be  a  shortened  "  pet  name  "  of  Gunn- 
hildc.  The  New  Engliih  Dictionary  finds  support  for  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  fact  that  in  Old  Norwegian  gunne  and  hiUe  both 
mean  "  war,"  and  quotes  an  inventory  of  war  material  at 
Windsor  Castle  in  1330-1331,  where  is  mentioned  "  una  magna 
balista  de  cornu  quae  vacatur  Domina  Gunilda."  Another 
an  for  the  origin  of  the  word  is  that  the 


a  shortened  form,  gonnr,  of  a  supposed  French  mangonnt,  a 
mangonel,  but  the  French  word  is  mangonneau. 

Firearms  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  European  warfare 
in  the  14th  century.  The  hand  gun  (sec  fig.  1)  came  into 
practical  use  in  1446 
and  was  of  very  rude 
construction.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  simple  iron  j 
or  brass  tube  with  a 
touch-hole  at  the  top 
fixed  in  a  straight  stock 
of  wood,  the  end  of 
which  passed  under  the  ^{jf.'^f: 
right  armpit  when  the  — 
"  gonnc  "  was  about  to 
be  fired.  A  similar 
weapon  (see  fig.  2)  was  Fig.  t. — Hand  Gun. 

also  used  by  the  horse-soldier,  with  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the 
stock,  by  which  it  was  suspended  by  a  cord  round  the  neck; 
a  forked  rest,  fitted  by  a  ring  to  the  saddlebow,  served  to  steady 
the  gun.  This  rest,  when  not  in  use,  hung  down  in  front  of  the 
right  leg.  A  match  was  made  of  cotton  or  hemp  spun  slack, 
and  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre  or  in  the  lees  of 
wine.  The  touch-hole  was  first  placed  on  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
but  afterwards  at  the  side,  with  a 
small  pan  underneath  to  bold  the 
priming,  and  guarded  by  a  cover 
moving  on  a  pivot. 

An  improvement  in  firearms  took 
place  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  or  at  the  dose  of 
Edward  IV..  by  fixing  a  cock  (Fr. 
serpentine)  on  the  hand  gun  to  hold 
the  match,  which  was  brought 
down  to  the  priming  by  a  trigger, 
whence  the  term  matchlock.  This 
weapon  is  still  in  use  among  the 
Chinese,  Tatars,  Sikhs,  Persians  and  Turks.  An  improvement 
in  the  stock  was  also  made  during  this  period  by  forming  it 
with  a  wide  butt  end  to  be  placed  against  the  right  breast. 
Subsequently  the  stock  was  bent,  a  German  invention,  and  the 
arm  was  called  a  hackbutt  or  hagbut,  and  the  smaller  variety 
a  demihaguc.  The  arquebus  and  hackbutt  were  about  a  yard 
in  length,  including  barrel  and  stock,  and  the  " 
about  half  the' 
size  and  weight, 
the  forerunner  of 
the  pistol.  The 
arquebus  was 
the  standard 
infantry  firearm 
in  Europe  from 
the  battle  of 
Pavia  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
heavier  and 
more  powerful 
musket.  It  did 
not  as  a  rule 
require  a  rest,  as 
did  the  musket. 
The  wheel-lock, 
an  improvement  ~r 
on  the  match- 
lock, was  in- 
vented in  Nuremberg  in  1317;  was  first  used  at  the  siege 
of  Parma  in  1521;  was  brought  to  England  in  1530,  and  con- 
tinued in  partial  use  there  until  the  time  of  Charles  U.  This 
wheel  lock  consisted  of  a  fluted  or  grooved  steel  wheel  which 
protruded  into  the  priming  pan,  and  was  connected  with  a 
strong  spring.  The  rock,  also  regulated  by  a  spring,  was  fitted 
with  a  piece  of  iron  pyrites.  In  order  to  discharge  the  gun  Uic 


Fig.  3.— Mounted 
with  Hand  Gun. 


r*Cmdli«r6-itTf. 

Fig.  y— Musketeer,  1626. 
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lock  was  wound  up  by  a  key,  the  cock  was  let  down  on  the 
priming  pan,  the  pyrites  resting  on  the  wheel;  on  the  trigger 
being  pressed  the  wheel  was  released  and  rapidly  revolved, 
emitting  sparks,  which  ignited  the  powder  in  the  pan.  The 
complicated  and  expensive  nature  of  this  lock,  with  its  liability 
to  injury,  no  doubt  prevented  its  general  adoption. 

About  1540  the  Spaniards  constructed  a  larger  and  heavier 
firearm  (matchlock),  carrying  *  ball  of  10  to  the  pound,  called 
a  musket.  This  weapon  was  introduced  into  England  before  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  soon  came  into  general  use 
throughout  Europe.  The  snaphancc  was  invented  about  this 
period  in  Germany,  and  from  its  comparative  cheapness  was 


1  CeoerU  Uu ij  dr  fmaT.  7"  «■<■»»«  a  Ctmtt.  I6i6-l6l$ 

Figs.  4  acd  5.— Musketeers,  167s. 


used  in  England,  France  and  Holland.  It  held  a  flint 
of  the  pyrites  of  the  wheel  or  firelock,  which  ignited  the 
powder  in  the  pan  by  striking  on  a  piece  of  furrowed  steel,  when 
released  by  the  trigger,  and  emitting  sparks. 

As  a  sporting  weapon  the  gun  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
invention  of  the  wheel-lock  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
though  firearms  were  used  for  sporting  purposes  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in  France,  in  the  15th  century. 
Before  that  period  the  longbow  in  England  and  the  crossbow  on 
the  Continent  were  the  usual  weapons  of  the  chase.  In  Great 
Britain  little  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  firearms  for  game 
shooting  until  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  arms 
then  used  fur  the  purpose  were  entirely  of  foreign  make. 

The  French  gunmakcrs  of  St-Elicnne  claim  for  their  town 
that  it  is  the  oldest  centre  of  the  firearms  industry.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  more  than  the  barrels  of  the  finest 
sporting  arms,  and  these  even  were  sometimes  made  in  Paris. 
The  production  of  firearms  by  the  artists  of  Paris  reached  its 
zenith  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  Italian, 
German,  Spanish  and  Russian  gunsmiths  also  showed  great 
skill  in  the  elegance  and  design  of  their  firearms,  the  Spaniards 
in  particular  being  makers  of  fine  barrels.  The  pistol  (q.v.)  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  for  the  first  time  about  1 540  at 
Pistoia  in  Italy.  About  1635  the  modern  firelock  or  flint-lock 
was  invented,  which  only  differed  from  the  snaphancc  by  the  cover 
of  the  pan  forming  part  of  the  furrowed  steel  struck  by  the  flint. 
Originally  the  priming  was  put  into  the  pan  from  a  flask  contain- 
ing a  fine-grained  powder  called  serpentine  powder.  Later  the 
top  of  the  cartridge  was  bitten  off  and  the  pan  filled  therefrom 
before  loading.  The  mechanism  of  the  flint-lock  musket  rendered 
all  this  unnecessary,  as,  in  loading,  a  portion  of  the  charge  passed 
through  the  vent  into  the  pan,  where  it  was  held  by  the  cover  or 
hammer.  The  matchlock,  as  a  military  weapon,  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  firelock,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the  last  half 
of  the  1 7th  century,  and  was  the  weapon  of  Marlborough's  and 
Wellington's  armies.  This  was  the  famous  "  Brown  Bess  "  of  the 
British  army.  The  highest  development  of  the  flint-lock  is  found 
in  the  fowling -piercs  of  the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the 
iQlh  centuries,  particularly  those  made  by  Joseph  Manton,  the 
celebrated  English  gunsmith  and  inventor.  The  Napoleonic  wars 
afforded  English  gunmakcrs  an  opportunity,  which  they  fully 
utilized,  of  gaining  the  supremacy  over  their  foreign  competitors 
in  the  gunmaking  trade.  English  gunmakcrs  reduced  the  weight. 


I  improved  the  shooting  powers,  and  perfected  the  lock 

of  the  sporting  gun,  and  increased  the 
I  and  efficiency  of  the  rifle.  This 
of  the  gunmaking  craft  from  the  Continent 
to  England  was  also  assisted  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  foreign  gunmaking  gilds.  In  1637  the 
London  gunmakcrs  obtained  their  charter  of 
incorporation.    The  important  gunmaking 
industry  of  Birmingham  dates  from  1603,  and 
soon  rivalled  that  of  London.  Double  shot- 
guns do  not  appear  to  have 
used  until  the  19th  century. 
The  first  successful  double 
guns  were  built  with  the 
barrels  over  and  under,  and 
not  side  by  side,  and  were 
invented  about  1616  by 
Guilliano   Bossi  of 
In  1784  double 
shot  guns  were  described  as 
a  novelty.  Joseph  Manton 
patented  the  elevated  rib 
which  rested  on  the  barrels. 
The  general  success  of  the 
double  gun  was  eventually 
due  to  the  light  weight 
which  the  better  material 
and  workmanship  of  tne 
best  gunmakcrs  made  pos- 
sible, and  to  the  quickness 
and  certainty  of  ignition  of 
the  modern  cartridge. 

The  objections  to  the 
flint-lock  were  that  it  did 
not  entirely,  preserve  the 
priming  from  wet,  and  that 
the  flint  sparks  sometimes 
failed  to  ignite  the  charge. 
In  1807  the  Rev.  Alexander 
John  Forsyth  obtained  a 
patent  for  priming  with  a 
fulminating  powder  made 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  sul- 
phur and  charcoal,  which 
exploded  by  concussion. 
This  important  improve- 
ment in  firearms  was  not 
recognized  and  adopted  by 
the  military  authorities 
until  more  than  thirty 
years  later.  In  the  mean- 
time it  was  gradually  de- 
veloped, and  the  copper 
percussion  cap  invented, 
by  various  gunmakcrs  and 
private  individuals. 
Thomas  Shaw  of  Phila- 
delphia first  used  fulminate 
in  a  steel  cap  in  1814,  which 
he  changed  to  a  copper  cap 
in  1816.  It  was  not  until 
the  introduction  of  the 
copper  cap  that  the  per- 
cussion gun  could  be  con- 
sidered in  every  way 
superior  to  the  flint.  In 
i8?4,in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  Forsyth's  invention 
was  tested  at  Woolwich  by 
firing  6000  rounds  from  six 
flint  lock  muskets,  and  a 

from  six  percussion  muskets,  ia  ill 
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This  trial  established  tbc  percussion  principle.  The  shooting 
was  found  to  be  more  accurate,  the  recoil  less,  the  charge 
of  powder  having  been  reduced  from  6  to  4}  drs.,  the 
rapidity  of  firing  greater  and  the  number  of  miss-fires  much 
reduced,  bang  as  1  to  26  nearly  in  favour  of  the  percussion 


system.  In  consequence  of  this  successful  trial  the  military 
flint-lock  in  i8jo  was  altered  to  suit  the  percussion  principle. 
This  was  easily  accomplished  by  replacing  the  hammer  and  pan 
by  a  nipple  with  a  hole  through  its  centre  to  the  vent  or  touch- 
hole,  and  by  replacing  the  cock  which  held  the  flint  by  a  smaller 
cock  or  hammer  with  a  hollow  to  fit  on  the  nipple  when  released 
by  the  trigger.  On  the  nipple  was  placed  the  copper  cap  contain- 
ing the  detonating  composition,  now  made  of  three  parts  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  two  of  fulminate  of  mercury  and  one  of 
powdered  glass. 

In  1840  the  Austrian  army  was  supplied  with  the  percussion 
musket,  and  in  1842  a  new  model  percussion  musket  with  a  block 
or  back-sight  for  150  yds.  was  issued  to  the  British  army,  n  lb 
6  ox.  in  weight,  4  ft-  6}  in.  in  length  without  bayonet,  6  ft. 
with  bayonet  and  with  a  barrel  3  ft.  $  in.  in  length,  firing  a 
bullet  of  14}  to  the  lb  with  4}  drs.  of  powder.  This  musket 
was  larger  in  bore  than  that  of  France,  Belgium,  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  thus  had  tbc  advantage  of  being  able  to  fire  their 
balls,  while  the  English  balls  could  not  be  fired  from  their  barrels. 
But  the  greater  weight  and  momentum  of  the  English  ball  was 
counteracted  by  the  excess  of  windage.  This  pert  msion  musket 
of  1842,  the  latest  development  of  the  renowned  Brown  Bess, 
continued  in  use  in  the  British  army  until  partially  superseded 
in  1851  by  the  Mini6  rifle,  and  altogether  by  the  Enfield  rifle 
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in  1855.  For  further  information  as  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  military,  target  and  sporting  rifles  see  Rifle. 

Illustrations  are  given  herewith  of  a  German  carbine  of  the  16th 
century,  with  double  wheel-lock  (fig.  8);  a  •naphance  (fig.  9): 
several  forms  of  the  Brown  Ik-ssor  flint-lock  military  mu*kct(kngli>h, 
William  III.,  fig.  to;  George  II.,  fig.  u;  George  III.,  fig.  12; 
French,  Napoleon,  fig.  13) ;  and  of  the  percussion  musket  adopted  in 
the  British  service  in  1839  (fig.  14).  Examples  of  non-European 
firearms  are  shown  in  fi;;s.  6  and  7,  representing  a  Moorish  flint-lock 
and  an  Indian  matchlock  respectively.  Figs.  15-18  represent 
various  carbines,  musket oons  and  blunderbusses,  fig.  15  snowing 
a  small  blunderbuss  or  musketoon  of  the  early  18th  century,  fig.  16 
a  large  blunderbuss  of  1750,  fig.  17  a  flint-lock  cavalry  carbine  of 
1825  and  fig.  18  a  percussion  carbine  of  1 830.  All  these  are 
from  arms  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  United  Service 


Modem  Shot  Guns. — The  modern  sporting  breech-loaders 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  invention  of  the  cartridge- 
case  containing  its  own  means  of  ignition.  The  breech-loading 
mechanism  antedated  the  cartridge  by  many  years,  the  earliest 
breech-loading  hand  guns  dating  back  to  1 537.  Another  distinct 
type  of  breech-loader  was  invented  in  France  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  During  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries  breech- 
loading  arms  were  very  numerous  and  of  considerable  variety. 
The  original  cartridge,  a  charge  of  powder  and  bullet  in  a  paper 
envelope,  dates  from  1 586.  These  were  used  with  muzzle-loaders, 
the  base  of  the  cartridge  being  ripped  or  bitten  off  by  the  soldier 
before  placing  in  the  barrel.  It  was  only  when  the  detonating 
cap  came  into  use  that  the  paper  cartridge  answered  well  in 
breech-loaders.  The  modern  breech-loader  has  resulted  from  a 
gradual  series  of  improvements,  and  not  from  any  one  great 
invention.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  prevention  of  all  escape 
of  gas  at  the  breech  when  the  gun  is  fired  by  means  of  an  expan- 
sive cartridge-case  containing  its  own  means  of  ignition.  The 
earlier  breech-loaders  were  not  gas-tight,  because  the  cartridge- 
were  either  consumable  or  the  load  was  placed  in  a  strong 
breech-plug.  The  earliest  efficient  modern 
was  the  pin -fire,  patented  by  Houillcr.  a  Paris 
in  1847,  with  a  thin  weak  shell  which  expanded  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  fitted  perfectly  in  the  barrel,  and  thus 
formed  an  efficient  gas  check.  Probably  no  invention  connected 
with  firearms  has  wrought  such  changes  in  the  principle  of  gun- 
construction  as  those  effected  by  the  expansive  cartridge-case. 
This  invention  has  completely  revolutionized  the  art  of  gun- 
making,  has  been  successfully  applied  to  all  descriptions  of 
firearms,  and  has  produced  a  new  and  important  industry— 
that  of  cartridge  manufacture. 

About  1836,  C.  Lcfaucheux,  a  Paris  gunsmith,  improved 
the  old  Pauly  system  of  breech-loading,  but  its  breech  action 
was  a  crude  mechanism,  with  single  grip  worked  by  a 
bottom  lever.  The  double  grip  for  the  barrels  was  the  subsequent, 
invention  of  a  Birmingham  gunmaker.  The  central-fire  cartridge, 
practically  as  now  in  use.  was  introduced  into  England  in  186 1 
by  Daw.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Pottel,  of 
Paris,  improved  upon  by  Schneider,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable 
litigation  in  respect  of  its  patent  rights  Daw,  who  controlled 
the  English  patents,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  central-fire  guns 
and  cartridges  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  In 
his  system  the  barrels  work  on  a  hinge  joint,  the  bottom  lever 
withdraws  the  holding-down  bolt;  the  cartridge  is  of  the  modern 
type,  the  cap  being  detonated  by  a  striker  passing  through  the 
standing  breech  to  the  inner  face.  The  cartridge-case  is  with- 
drawn by  a  sliding  extractor  fitted  to  the  breech  ends  of  the 
barrels.  Daw  was  subsequently  defeated  in  his  control  of  the 
patents  by  Elcy  Bros.,  owing  to  the  patent  not  having  been  kept 
in  force  in  France.  The  modern  breech-loading  gun  has  been 
gradually  and  steadily  improved  since  i860.  Westley  Richards 
adopted  and  improved  Matthews'  top-lever  mechanism.  About 
1866  the  rebounding  lock  was  introduced,  and  improved  in  1869. 
The  treble  wedge-fast  mechanism  for  holding  down  the  barrels 
was  originated  by  W  W.  Greener  in  1865.  and  perfected  in  1873. 
A  very  important  improvement  was  the  introduction  of  the 
hammcrlcss  gun,  in  which  the  mechanism  for  firing  is  placed 
entirely  within  the  gun.    This  was  made  possible  by  the  introduc- 


tion of  the  central-fire  cartridge.  In  1862  Daw.  and  in  1866 
Green,  introduced  hammcrlcss  guns  in  which  the  cocking  wis 
efketed  by  the  under  lever.  These  guns  did  not  at  tain  popuoniT 
In  1871  T.  Murcott  patented  a  hammcrlcss  gun,  the  first  to  obtaia 
distinct  success.  This  also  was  a  lever-cocking  gun.  About  the 
same  time  Nccdham  introduced  the  principle  of  ut Airing  the 
weight  of  the  barrels  to  assist  in  cocking.  In  1S75  Anson  sad 
Deeley  utilized  the  fore-end  attached  to  the  barreb  to  cock  the 
locks.  From  this  date  hammcrlcss  guns  I 
Subsequently  minor  improvements  were  made  by 
gun-makers,  including  alternative  movements  introduced  by 
Purdey  and  Rogers.  Improvements  were  also  introduces! 
by  Westley  Richards,  Purdey  and  others,  including  cocking  by 
means  of  the  mainspring.  In  1S74  J.  Nccdham  ictrodaced 
the  ejector  mechanism,  by  which  each  empty  cartridge-easel* 
separately  and  automatically  thrown  out  of  the  gun  *  her.  the 
breech  is  opened,  the  necessary  force  being  provided  by  the 
mainspring  of  the  lock.  W.  W.  Greener  and  some  other  gun- 
makers  have  since  introduced  minor  modifications  and  improve- 
ments of  thus  mechanism.  Next  in  turn  came  Perks  and  ciher 
inventors,  who  separated  the  ejector  mechanism  from  the  lock 
work.  This  very  decided  improvement  is  universal  to-day. 
A  later  innovation  in  the  modern  breech-loader  is  the  siegfe 
trigger  mechanism  introduced  by  some  of  the  leading  £ai*a*h 
gun-makers,  by  which  both  barrels  can  be  fired  in  success**! 
by  a  single  trigger.  This  improvement  enables  both  barrels 
to  be  rapidly  fired  without  altering  the  grip  of  the  right  hand, 
but  deprives  the  shooter  of  the  power  of  selecting  his  barrel 

Repeating  or  magazine  shot-guns  on  the  principle  of  At 
repeating  rifle,  with  a  magazine  below  the  single  firing  band, 
are  also  made  by  some  American  and  continental  gun-makers, 
but  as  yet  have  not  come  into  general  use,  being  comparai>reir 
cumbersome  and  not  well  balanced.  The  difficulty  of  «  shifting 
balance  as  each  cartridge  is  fired  has  also  yet  to  be 
Several  varieties  of  a  combination  rifle  and  shot-) 
made,  for  a  description  of  which  sec  Rifle. 

The  chief  purposes  for  which  modern  shot-guns 
arc  game-shooting,  trap-shooting  at  pigeons  and  wiki-fowtag 
The  game  gun  may  be  any  bore  from  3a  to  to  gauge.   The  cjual 
standard  bore  is  1 2  gauge  unless  it  be  for  a  boy.  when  it  is  » 
gauge.    The  usual  weight  of  the  u-bore  double-barrelled  piaje 
gun  is  from  6  to  7  lb  with  barrels  30  in.  long,  there,  however, 
being  a  present  tendency  to  barrels  of  a  shorter  length.  These 
barrels  are  made  of  steel,  as  being  a  stronger  and  more  I 
gencous  material  than  the  barrels  formerly  produced,  whid 
mostly  of  Damascus  pattern,  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel 
barrels,  drilled  from  the  solid  block,  were  originally  produced 
by  Whitworth.    To-day  the  makers  of  steel  for  this  purpose 
arc  many.   The  standard  charge  for  the  12-borc  is  43  grains  of 
smokeless  powder  and  t  oz.  to  ijth  oz.  of  shot.   Powder  of  a 
lighter  gravimetric  density  is  occasionally  employed,  when  the 
weight  of  the  charge  is  reduced  to  33  grains.   Tab  charge  o: 
powder  corresponds  to  the  3  drams  of  black  powder  faraer> 
used.   The  ordinary  game  gun  should  have  a  killing  rirdeot 
30  in.  at  30  yds.  with  the  first  barrel  and  at  40  yds.  with  the 
second.   Improved  materials  and  methods  of  manufacture,  sad 
what  is  known  as  "  choke  "  boring  of  the  barrels,  have  eaabtei 
modern  gun-makers  to  regulate  the  shooting  of  guns  to  a  nicety. 
Choke-boring  is  the  constriction  of  the  diameter  of  the  barrel 
near  the  muzzle,  and  was  known  in  America  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century.   In  187s  Pape  of  Newcastle 
a  prize  for  the  invention  of  choke-boring 
claimant.    The  methods  of  choke-boring  have  since  been  varied 
and  improved  by  the  leading  English  gun-makers.    The  pigeoc 
gun  is  usually  heavier  than  the  game  gun  and  more  choked.  U 
generally  weighs  from  7  to  8  fb.    Its  weight,  by  club  rules.  •* 
frequently  restricted  to  7$  lb  and  its  bore  to  1:  gauge.  l"be 
standard  wild-fowling  gun  is  a  double  8-bore  with  30-in-  barreb 
weighing  15  lb.  and  firing  a  charge  of  7  drams  of  powder  xsjI 
2  J  to  3  oz.  of  shot.    These  guns  arc  also  made  in  both  smaller  arsl 
larger  varieties,  including  a  single  barrel 
largest  gun  that  can  be  used  from  the 
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barrel  punt  guns  of  ij-in.  bore,  weighing  100  lb.  While  no 
conspicuous  advance  in  improved  gun-mechanism  and  invention 
has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years,  the  materials  and 
methods  of  manufacture,  and  the  quality  and  exactitude  of  the 
gun-maker's  work,  have  continued  gradually  and  steadily  to 
improve.  English,  and  particularly  London-made,  guns  stand 
pre-eminent  all  over  the  world.  (H.  S.-K.) 

GUNA,  a  town  and  military-Station  in  Central  India,  in  the 
state  of  Gwalior.  Pop.  (toot)  1 1 .  t  After  the  Mutiny,  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Central  India  Horse,  whose 
commanding  officer  acts  as.ex-olrkio  assistant  to  the  resident  of 
Gwalior;  and  its  trade  has  developed  rapidly  since  the  opening 
of  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway 
in  1899. 

GUNCOTTON.  an  explosive  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  cellulose  at  the  ordinary  temperature; 
chemically  it  is  a  nitrate  of  cellulose,  or  a  mixture  of  nitrates, 
according  to  some  authorities.  The  first  step  in  the  history  of 
guncotton  was  made  by  T.  J.  Pclouze  in  1838,  who  observed  that 
when  paper  or  cotton  was  immersed  in  cold  concentrated  nitric 
acid  the  materials,  though  not  altered  in  physical  appearance, 
became  heavier,  and  after  washing  and  drying  were  possessed 
of  self-explosive  properties.  At  the  time  these  products  were 
thought  to  be  related  to  the  nitrated  starch  obtained  a  little 
previously  by  Henri  Braconnot  and  called  xyloidin;  they  are 
only  related  in  so  far  as  they  arc  nitrates.  C.  F.  Schonbcin  of 
Basel  published  his  discovery  of  guncotton  in  1846  ( Phil.  hlag. 
Ij).  }t|  p.  7),  and  this  was  shortly  after  followed  by  investigations 
by  R.  R.  Boltger  of  Frankfort  and  Otto  and  Knop,  all  of  whom 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  Last-named  introducing 
the  use  of  sulphuric  along  with  nitric  acid  in  the  nitration  process. 
The  chemical  composition  and  constitution  of  guncotton  has 
been  studied  by  a  considerable  number  of  chemists  and  many 
divergent  views  have  been  put  forward  on  the  subject.  VV.  Crum 
was  probably  the  first  to  recognize  that  some  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  cellulose  had  been  replaced  by  an  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and 
this  view  was -supported  more  or  less  by  other  workers,  especially 
Hadow,  who  appears  to  have  distinctly  recognized  that  at  least 
three  compounds  were  present,  the  most  violently  explosive  of 
which  constituted  the  main  bulk  of  the  product  commonly 
obtained  and  known  as  guncotton.  This  particular  product  was 
insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  its  composition 
could  be  expressed  by  the  term  tri-nitroccllulosc.  Other  products 
were  soluble  in  the  ether-alcohol  mixture:  they  were  less 
highly  nitrated,  and  constituted  the  so-called  collodion  gun- 

The  smallest  empirical  formula  for  cellulose  (q.v.)  may  certainly 
be  written  C.H  n  How  much  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  in  the  hydroxylic  (OH)  form  cannot  be  absolutely  stated, 
but  from  the  study  of  the  acetates  at  least  three  hydroxyl  groups 
may  be  assumed.  The  oldest  and  perhaps  most  reasonable  idea 
represents  guncotton  as  cellulose  trinitrate,  but  this  has  been 
much  disputed,  and  various  formulae,  some  based  on  cellulose 
as  CuHmOw,  others  on  a  still  more  complex  molecule,  have  been 
proposed.  The  constitution  of  guncotton  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
investigate,,  primarily  on  account  of  the  very  insoluble  nature 
of  cellulose  itself,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  comparatively 
slight  variations  in  the  concentration  and  temperature  of  the 
acids  used  produce  considerable  differences  in  the  products. 
The  nitrates  are  also  very  insoluble  substances,  all  the  so-called 
solvents  merely  converting  them  into  jelly.  No  method  has  yet 
been  devised  by  which  the  molecular  weight  can  be  ascertained.1 
The  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cellulose  are  not 
nit ro  compounds  in  the  sense  that  picric  acid  is,  but  are  nitrates 
or  nitric  esters. 

Guncotton  is  made  by  immersing  cleaned  and  dried  cotton 
waste  in  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 

'  The  composition  of  the  cellulose  nitrates  was  reviewed  by  G. 
Lunge  (Jour.  Amtr.  Chtm.  Sec.,  1901,23.  p.  537),  who,  assuming  the 
formula  Ct<H«tO»  for  cellulose,  showed  now  the  nitrocellulose* 
described  by  different  chemist*  may  be  expressed  by  the  lormuU 
CuH+jOm&Q,)..  where  ■  has  the  value*  4.  5.  6, ...  1  J. 

xxi  ij* 


relative  amounts  of  the  acids  in  the  mixture  and  the  time  of 
duration  of  treatment  of  the  cotton  varies  somewhat  in  different 
works,  but  the  underlying  idea  is  the  same,  viz.  employing  such 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  over  nitric  that  the  latter  will  be  rendered 
anhydrous  or  concentrated  and  maintained  as  such  in  solution  in 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  the  sulphuric  acid  shall  still  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  absorb  and  combine  with  the  water  produced 
during  the  actual  formation  of  the  guncotton.  In  the  recent 
methods  the  cotton  remains  in  contact  with  the  acids  for  two  to 
four  hours  at  the  ordinary  air  temperature  (15°  C),  in  which  time 
it  is  almost  fully  nitrated,  the  main  portion,  say  00%.  having 
a  composition  represented  by  the  formula1  C«H,Oj(NOi)j,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  lower  nitrated  products,  some  oxidation 
products  and  traces  of  unchanged  cellulose  and  cellulose 
sulphates.  The  acid  is  then  slowly  run  out  by  an  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  and  water 
distributed  carefully  over  its  surface  displaces  it  in  the  interstices 
of  the  cotton,  which  is  finally  subjected  to  a  course  of  boiling 
and  washing  with  water.  This  washing  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  process.  On  its  thoroughness  depends  the  removal  of 
small  quantities  of  products  other  than  the  nitrates,  for  instance, 
some  sulphates  and  products  from  impurities  contained  in  the 
original  cellulose.  Cellulose  sulphates  are  one,  and  possibly  the 
main,  cause  of  instability  in  guncotton,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  be  completely  hydrolyscd  and  removed  in 
the  washing  process.  The  nitrated  product  retains  the  outward 
form  of  the  original  cellulose.  In  the  course  of  the  washing, 
according  to  a  method  introduced  by  Sir  F.  Abel,  the  cotton  is 
ground  into  a  pulp,  a  process  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
complete  removal  of  acids,  &c.  This  pulp  is  finally  drained,  and 
is  then  cither  compressed,  white  still  moist,  into  slabs  or  blocks 
when  required  for  blasting  purposes,  or  it  is  dried  when  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  propcllants.  Sometimes  a  small  quantity 
of  an  alkali  (e.g.  sodium  carbonate)  is  added  to  the  final  washing 
water,  so  that  quantities  of  this  alkaline  substance  ranging  from 
0  5%  to  a  little  over  1%  are  retained  by  the  guncotton.  The 
idea  is  that  any  traces  of  acid  not  washed  away  by  the  washing 
process  or  produced  later  by  a  slow  decomposition  of  the  sub- 
stance will  be  thereby  neutralized  and  rendered  harmless. 
Guncotton  in  an  air-dry  state,  whether  in  the  original  form  or 
after  grinding  to  pulp  and  comprevsing,  bums  with  very  great 
rapidity  but  docs  not  detonate  unless  confined. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  guncotton  Schonbcin 
proposed  its  employment  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder,  and 
General  von  Lcnk  carried  out  a  lengthy  and  laborious  series  of 
experiments  intending  to  adapt  it  especially  for  artillery  use. 
All  these  and  many  subsequent  attempts  to  utilize  it,  either  loose 
or  mechanically  compressed  in  any  way,  signally  failed.  How- 
ever much  compressed  by  mechanical  means  it  is  still  a  porous 
mass,  and  when  it  is  confined  as  in  a  gun  the  flame  and  hot  gases 
from  the  portion  first  ignited  permeate  the  remainder,  generally 
causing  it  actually  to  detonate,  or  to  burn  so  rapidly  that  its 
action  approaches  detonation.  The  more  closely  it  is  confined 
the  greater  is  the  pressure  set  up  by  a  small  part  of  the  charge 
burning,  and  the  more  completely  will  the  explosion  of  the 
remainder  assume  the  detonating  form.  The  employment  of 
guncotton  as  a  propellant  was  possible  only  after  the  discovery 
that  it  could  be  gelatinized  or  made  into  a  colloid  by  the  action 
of  so-called  solvents,  e  g.  ethylacetatc  and  other  esters,  acetone 
and  a  number  of  like  substances  (see  Cordite). 

When  quite  dry  guncotton  is  easily  detonated  by  a  blow  on  an 
anvil  or  hard  surface.  K  dry  and  warm  it  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
percussion  or  friction,  and  also  becomes  electrified  by  friction  under 
those  conditions.  The  amount  of  contained  moisture  exerts  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  it*  sensitiveness.  With  about  2%  of  moisture  it 
can  still  be  detonated  on  an  anvil,  but  the  action  is  generally  confined 
to  the  piece  struck.  As  the  quantity  of  contained  water  increases  it 
becomes  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  detonate  by  an  ordinary 
blow.  Compressed  dry  guncotton  i*  easily  detonated  by  an  initiative 
detonator  such  as  mercuric  (ulminate.  Guncotton  containing  more 
than  15%  of  water  is  uninflammable,  may  be  compressed  or  worked 
without  danger  and  is  much  more  difficult  to  detonate  by  a  fulminate 

^  *  Thi*  formula  »  retained  mainly  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 
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detonator  than  when  dry.1  A  small  charge  of  dry  guncotton  will, 
however,  detonate  the  wet  material,  and  this  peculiarity  U  made 
use  of  in  the  employment  of  guncotton  for  Waning  purposes.  A 
charge  of  compressed  wet  guncotton  may  be  exploded,  even  under 
water,  by  the  detonation  of  a  small  primer  of  the  dry  and  water- 
proofed material,  which  in  turn  can  be  started  by  a  small  fulminate 
detonator.  The  explosive  wave  from  the  dry  guncotton  primer  is 
in  (act  better  responded  to  by  the  wet  compressed  material  than  the 
dry,  and  its  detonation  is  somewhat  sharper  than  that  of  the  dry. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  blocks  of  wet  guncotton  to  be  actually  in 


contact  if  they  be  under  water,  and  the  peculiar  explosive  wave 
can  also  be  conveyed  •  little  distance  by  a  piece  of  metal  such  as  a 


rail.  The  more  nearly  the  composition  of  guncotton 
that  represented  by  C«HiOt(N0,)>.  the  more  stable  is 
it  as  regards  storing  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  higher  the 
igniting  temperature.  Carefully  prepared  guncotton  after  washing 
with  alcohol-ether  until  nothing  more  dissolves  may  require  to  be 
heated  to  180-185*  C.  before  inflaming.  Ordinary  commercial  gun- 
cottons,  containing  from  to  to  15%  of  lower  nitrated  products,  will 
ignite  as  a  rule  some  20-35*  lower. 
Assuming  the  above  formula  to  represent  guncotton.  there  is 
:  oxygen  for  internal  combustion  without  any  carbon  being 
»e  gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  burning  guncotton  in  a 
vessel  contains  steam,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
.,  nitric  oxide,  and  methane.  When  slowly  heated  in  a 
vacuum  vessel  until  ignition  takes  place,  some  nitrogen  dioxide,  NOi, 
is  also  produced.  When  kept  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of 
too*  in  steam,  a  considerable  number  of  fatty' acids,  some  bases,  and 
glucose-like  substances  result.  Under  different  pressures)  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  combustion  products  vary  considerably.  Under  very 
great  pressures  carbon  monoxide,  steam  and  nitrogen  are  the  main 
products,  but  nitric  oxide  never  quite  disappears. 

Dilute  mineral  acids  have  little  or  no  action  on  guncotton.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  it  liberates  first  nitric  acid  and  later 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  leaving  a  charred  residue  or  a  brown  solution 
according  to  the  quantity  of  acid.  It  sometimes  fires  on  contact  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  especially  when  slightly  warmed.  The  alkali 
hydroxides  Kf  sodium  hydroxide)  will  in  a  solid  state  fire  it  on 
contact.  Strong  or  weak  solutions  of  these  substances  also  decom- 
pose it.  producing  some  alkali  nitrate  and  nitrite,  the  cellulose 
molecule  being  only  partially  restored,  some  quantity  undergoing 
oxidation.  Ammonia  is  also  active,  but  not  quite  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  alkali  hydroxides.  Dry  guncotton  heated  in  ammonia 
gas  detonates  at  about  70°,  and  ammonium  hydroxide  solutions  of  all 
strengths  slowly  decompose  it,  yielding  somewhat  complex  products. 
Alkali  sulphohydratcs  reduce  guncotton,  or  other  nitrated  celluloses, 
completely  to  cellulose.  The  production  of  the  so-called  "  artificial 
silk    depends  on  this  action. 

A  characteristic  difference  between  guncotton  and  collodion 
cotton  is  the  insolubility  of  the  former  in  ether  or  alcohol  or  a  mixture 
of  these  liquids.  The  so-called  collodion  cottons  are  nitrated 
celluloses,  but  of  a  lower  degree  of  nitration  (as  a  rule)  than  guncotton. 
They  arc  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  lower  "  or  "  soluble  "  cottons  or 
nitrates.  The  solubility  in  ether-alcohol  may  be  owing  to  a  lower 
degree  of  nitration,  or  to  the  temperature  conditions  under  which  the 
I  of  manufacture  has  been  carried  on.  If  guncotton  be  correctly 
I  by  the  formula  C«HrO,<NOi)s.  it  should  contain  a  little 
than  14%  of  nitrogen.  Guncottons  arc  examined  for  degree 
of  nitration  by  the  nitrometer,  in  which  apparatus  they  are  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  mercury,  and  all  the  nitrogen 
is  evolved  as  nitric  oxide,  NO,  which  is  measured  and  the  weight  of  It « 
contained  nitrogen  calculated.  Ordinary  guncottons  seldom  contain 
more  than  1 3  of  nitrogen,  and  in  most  cases  the  amount  docs  not 
exceed  13-5  *•'«-  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  nitrogen  content  of 
a  guncotton.  as  found  by  the  nitrometer,  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
matters  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether-alcohol.  These  soluble  matters 
are  usually  considered  as  "  lower  "  nitrates. 

Guncottons  are  usually  tested  by  the  Abel  heat  test  for  stability 
(see  Coidite).  Another  heat  test,  that  of  Will,  consists  in  heating 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  guncotton  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  1  to*  C,  passing  the  evolved  gases  over  some  red-hot  copper,  and 
finally  collecting  them  over  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  which 
retains  the  carbon  dioxide  and  allows  the  nitrogen,  arising  from  the 
guncotton  decomposition,  to  be  measured.  This  is  done  at  definite 
time  intervals  so  that  the  raU  of  decomposition  can  be  followed. 
The  relative  stability  is  then  judged  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  gas 
collected  in  a  certain  time.  Several  modifications  of  this  and  of  the 
Abel  heat  test  are  also  in  use.    (See  Ex  plosives.)    (W.  R.  E.  H.) 

GUNDULICH.  IVAN  (1 588-1638),  known  also  as  Giovanni 
Gondola,  Servian  poet,  was  born  at  Ragusa  on  the  8th  of  January 
1588.  His  father,  Franco  Gundulicb,  once  the  Ragusan  envoy 
to  Constantinople  and  councillor  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an 
excellent  education.  He  studied  the  "  humanities  "  with  the 
Jesuit,  Father  Muzzi,  and  philosophy  with  Father  Ricasoli. 
After  that  he  studied  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence  in  general. 
He  was  member  of  the  Lower  Council  and  once  served  as  the 
I  Air-dried  mincotton  will  contain  3  %  or  lest  of 


chief  magistrate  of  the  republic  He  died  on  t  he  St  fa  of  December 
1638.  A  born  poet,  he  admired  much  the  Italian  poets  of  his 
time,  from  whom  he  made  many  translations  into  Servian.  It 
is  believed  that  he  so  translated  Tasso's  1 
He  is  known  to  have  written  eighteen  works,  of  which 
were  dramas,  but  of  these  only  three  have  been  full)  preserved 
others  having  perished  during  the  great  earthquake  and  Ore  is 
1667.  Most  of  those  dramas  were  translations  from  the  Itriui, 
and  were  played,  seemingly  with  great  success,  by  the  amateurs 
furnished  by  the  noble  families  of  Ragusa.  But  fan  fm'.ai 
and  justly  celebrated  work  is  an  epic,  entitled  Oisms,  is  twenty 
cantos.  It  is  (he  first  political  epic  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
glorifying  the  victory  of  the  Poles  over  Turks  and  Tatars  is  ike 
campaign  of  16  J  I,  and  encouraging  a  league  of  the  Chnsuis 
nations,  under  the  guidance  of  Yladislaus,  the  king  of  Poland, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  Turks  from  Europe.  The 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cantos  are  lost.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Ragusan  government  suppressed  them  from  considera- 
tion for  the  Sultan,  the  protector  of  the  republic,  those  t«* 
cantos  having  been  violently  anti-Turkish. 

Otman  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Ragusa  in  1&36,  the  two 
missing  cantos  being  replaced  by  songs  written  by  Retro  Soejro  .<-* 
Sorkocnevich).  From  this  edition  the  learned  Italian.  Francesco 
Appendini,  made  an  Italian  translation  published  in  1S.77.  Sam 
that  time  several  other  editions  have  been  made.  The  best  are  cos- 
sidered  to  be  the  edition  of  the  South  Slav 


(1877)  and  the  edition  published  in  Scmlia  (1880.)  by  P 
Yovan  Boshkovich.  In  the  edition  of  1 844  (Agram)  the  last  < 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  were  replaced  by  very  fine  crampwttoos  d  tV 
Serbo-Croatian  poet,  Mazhuraruch  (Maiuranic).  The  coopirtf 
works  of  Gundulich  have  been  published  in  Agram.  1847.  bV  V. 
babukich  and  by  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Agmn  sn  t*?v 

(Caii.) 

GUNG'L.  JOSEP  (1810-  18S0),  Hungarian 
conductor,  was  born  on  the  tst  of  December  tSio,  at  I 
in  Hungary.  After  starting  life  as  a  school -teai 
the  elements  of  music  from  Ofen,  the  school  -choirmaster,  1st 
became  first  oboist  at  Graz,  and,  at  twenty -five,  bandmaster  c! 
the  4th  regiment  of  Austrian  Artillery.  His  first  cotnpnvi  ton, 
a  Hungarian  march,  written  in  1836,  attracted  some  aotxtt. 
and  in  1843  he  was  able  to  establish  an  orchestra  in  Berie. 
With  this  band  he  travelled  far,  even  (in  1840)  to  America.  It  t* 
worth  recording  that  Mendelssohn's  complete  Mtiswmmtr 
Nigktl  Dream  music  is  said  to  have  been  first  played  by  Gong  Ts 
band.  In  1853  he  became  bandmaster  to  the  33rd  Ialaatrj 
Regiment  at  Brttnn,  but  in  1864  he  lived  at  Munich,  and  is 
at  Frankfort,  after  (in  1873)  having  conducted  wit 
a  series  of  promenade  concerts  at  Covent  Garden. ! 
Frankfort  Gung'l  went  to  Weimar  to  live  with  his  daughter, 
a  well-known  German  opera  singer  and  local  prima  docsa. 
'I  here  he  died,  on  the  31st  of  January  iSSq.  GungTs  dances 
number  over  300,  perhaps  the  most  popular  being  the  *'  Amor- 
eilen,"  "Hydropmten,"  "Casino,"  "Dreams  on  the  Ocear. ' 
;  "  In  Stiller  Mittemacht  "  polka,  and  "  Blue  Vsoiets  ' 
His  Hungarian  march  was  transcribed  by  last 
His  music  is  characterized  by  the  same  easy  flowing  mdodm 
and  well-marked  rhythm  that  distinguish  the  dances  of  Straw*, 
to  whom  alone  he  can  be  ranked  second  in  this  kind  of  cess- 
position. 

GUNNER,  or  Masttx  Gchne*,  in  the  navy,  the  wamsJ 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  ordnance  and  ammaaition.  aaJ 
of  the  training  of  the  men  at  gun  drill.  His  funrtioas  is  lis 
are  of  less  relative  importance  than  they  were  us  lamer 
when  specially  trained  corps  of  seamen  gunaers  had  &.< 
been  formed. 

GUNNING.  PETER  (1614-1684),  English  divine,  was  hern  t: 
Hoo,  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Castutary. 
and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  became  a  fellow  is  its  ; 
Having  taken  orders,  be  advocated  the  royalist  cause  trots  is* 
pulpit  with  much  eloquence.  In  1644  he  retired  to  Oxlcei. 
and  held  a  chaplaincy  at  New  College  until  the  city  serressierni 
to  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1646.  Subsequent]  v  he  was 
chaplain,  first  to  the  royalist  Sir  Robert  Shirley  of  Eatings 
(1610-1656),  and  then  at  the  Exeter  House  chapeL  After  t* 
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Restoration  in  1660  he  returned  to  Clare  College  as  master,  and 
wis  appointed  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity.  He  also 
received  the  livings  of  Cottesmore,  Rutlandshire,  and  Stoke 
Braeroe,  Northamptonshire.  In  1661  he  became  head  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  Regius  professor 
of  divinity.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1660, 
tad  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1674-167S.  Holding 
moderate  religious  views,  he  deprecated  alike  the  extremes 
represented  by  Puritanism  and  Roman  Catholicism. 

Hit  works  arc  chiefly  reports  of  his  disputations,  such  as  "that 
which  appears  in  the  Seism*  Unmask't  (Paris,  1658),  in  which  the 
definition  of  a  schism  is  discussed  with  two  Romanist  opponents. 

GUNMY,  a  sort  of  cloth,  the  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  ganga  or  gania  of  Rumphius,  or  from  gonia,  a 
vernacular  name  of  the  Crotolaria  juncea — a  plant  common  in 
Madras.  One  of  the  first  notices  of  the  term  itself  is  to  be  found 
in  Knox's  Ceylon,  in  which  he  says: "  The  filaments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stem  (coir  from  the  coco-nut  husk,  Cocas  nucifcra)  may 
be  made  into  a  coarse  cloth  called  gunny,  which  is  used  for  bags 
and  similar  purposes." 

Warden,  in  The  Linen  Trade,  says: 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  jute  grown  in  Bengal  is  made  into 
cloth  in  the  districts  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  this  industry  forms 
the  grand  domestic  manufacture  of  all  the  populous  eastern  districts 
o<  farcical-  ft  pervades  all  classes,  and  penetrates  into  every  house- 
hold, almost  < 


woman  and  child,  being  in  some  way 
_  I  in  it-  Boatmen,  husbandmen,  palankeen  carriers,  domestic 
servants,  every  one.  in  fact,  being  Hindu — for  M  ussulmans  spin  cotton 
only— pass  their  leisure  moments,  distaff  in  hand,  spinning  gunny 
twist.  It  is  spun  by  the  takur  and  dhara,  the  former  being  a  kind  of 
fundlc,  which  is  turned  upon  the  thigh  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
the  Utter  a  reel,  on  which  the  thread,  when  sufficiently  twisted,  is 
woundup.  Another  kind  of  spinning  machine,  called  a  ghurghurea,  is 
occasionally  used.  A  bunch  of  the  raw  material  is  hung  up  in  every 
farmer's  house,  or  on  the  protruding  stick  of  a  thatched  roof,  and 
every  one  who  has  leisure  forms  with  these  spindles  some  coarse 
rack-thread,  of  which  ropes  are  twisted  for  the  use  of  the  farm. 
The  lower  Hindu  castes,  from  this  pack-thread,  spin  a  finer  thread 
for  being  made  into  cloth,  and.  there  being  a  loom  in  nearly  every 
bouse,  very  much  of  it  is  woven  by  the  women  of  the  lower  class  of 
pople.  It  is  especially  the  employment  of  the  Hindu  widow,  as  it 
enables  her  to  earn  her  bread  without  being  a  burden  on  her  family. 
The  cloth  thus  made  is  of  various  qualities,  such  as  clothing  for  the 
family  (especially  the  women,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  on  all  the 
eastern  frontier  wear  almost  nothing  else),  coarse  fabrics,  bedding, 
net  and  sugar  bag*,  sacking,  pack-sheet.  Ac.  Much  of  it  iswoveninto 
•Jwrt  lengths  and  very  narrow  widths,  two  or  three  of  which  are  some- 
times sewed  into  one  piece  before  they  are  sold.  That  intended  for 
nor  and  sugar  bags  is  made  about  6  feet  long,  and  from  24  to  27  inches 
wide,  and  doubled.  A  considerable  quantity  of  jute  yarn  is  dyed  and 
woven  into  cloth  for  various  local  purposes,  and  some  of  it  is  also 
sent  out  of  the  district.  The  principal  places  where.chotee,  or  jute 
cloth  for  gunny  bags  is  made  arc  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  1 50  to 
200  miles  around  Dacca,  and  there  both  labour  and  land  are  remark- 
ably cheap.  The  short,  staple,  common  jute  is  generally  consumed  in 
(he  local  manufacture,  the  finer  and  long  stapled  being  reserved  for 
the  export  trade.  These  causes  enable  gunny  cloth  and  bags  to  be 
•"Id  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  raw  material,  which  creates  an 
immense  demand  for  them  in  nearly  every  market  of  the  world." 

Such  appeared  to  be  the  definition  of  gunny  cloth  at  the  time 
the  above  was  written — between  1850  and  i860.  Most  of  the 
Indian  cloth  for  gunny  bags  is  now  made  by  power,  and  within 
about  to  m  of  Calcutta.  In  many  respects  the  term  gunny  cloth 
is  still  applied  to  all  and  sundry,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
original  name  was  intended  for  cloth  which  was  similar  to  what 
is  now  known  as  "  cotton  bagging."  This  particular  type  of 
cloth  is  still  largely  made  in  the  hand  loom,  even  in  Dundee, 
thu  method  of  manufacture  being  considered,  for  certain  reasons, 
more  satisfactory  than  the  power  loom  method  (see  Jute  and 
B*ccinc). 

GUNPOWDER,  an  explosive  composed  of  saltpetre,  charcoal 
and  sulphur.  Very  few  substances  have  had  a  greater  effect 
on  civilization  than  gunpowder.  Its  employment  altered  the 
whole  an  of  war,  and  its  influence  gradually  and  indirectly 
permeated  and  affected  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  Its  direct 
riTect  on  the  arts  of  peace  was  but  slight,  and  had  but  a  limited 
range,  which  could  not  be  compared  to  the  modern  extended 
employment  of  high  explosives  for  blasting  in  mining  and 


It  is  probably  quite  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder.  From  modern  researches  it  seems  more  likely  and 
more  just  to  think  of  it  as  a  thing  that  has  developed,  passing 
through  many  stages — mainly  of  improvement,  but  some 
undoubtedly  retrograde.  There  really  is  not  sufficient  solid 
evidence  on  which  to  pin  down  its  invention  to  one  man.  As 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  W.  L,  Hime  (Gunpowder  and  Ammunition, 
1004)  says,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  was  impossible  until 
the  properties  of  nearly  pure  saltpetre  had  become  known.  The 
honour,  however,  has  been  associated  with  two  names  in  par- 
ticular, Berthold  Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  and  Friar  Roger 
Bacon.  Of  the  former  Oscar  Guttmann  writes  (Monument* 
pulvcris  pyrii,  1004,  p.  6):  "Berthold  Schwartz,  was  generally 
considered  to  be  the  inventor  of  gunpowder,  and  only  in  England 
has  Roger  Bacon's  claim  been  upheld,  though  there  are  English 
writers  who  have  pleaded  in  favour  of  Schwartz.  Most  writers 
are  agreed  that  Schwartz  invented  the  first  fire-arms,  and  as 
nothing  was  known  of  an  inventor  of  gunpowder,  it  was  perhaps 
considered  justifiable  to  give  Schwartz  the  credit  thereof. 
There  b  some  ambiguity  as  to  when  Schwartz  lived.  The  year 
1354  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  date  of  his  invention  of 
powder,  and  this  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  an  inscription  on 
the  monument  to  him  in  Freiburg.  But  considering  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  manufacture  in  England  of  gunpowder 
and  cannon  in  1344,  that  we  have  authentic  information  of 
guns  in  France  in  1338  and  in  Florence  in  1326,  and  that  the 
Oxford  MS.  De  officiis  regutn  of  1335  gives  an  illustration  of  a 
gun,  Berthold  Schwartz  must  have  lived  long  before  1354  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  gunpowder  or  guns."  In  Germany 
also  there  were  powder-works  at  Augsburg  in  1340,  in  Spandau 
in  1344,  and  Liegnitz  in  1348. 

Roger  Bacon,  in  his  De  mirabili  potestate  artis  et  naturae 
(1242),  makes  the  most  important  communication  on  the  history 
of  gunpowder.  Reference  is  made  to  an  explosive  mixture  as 
known  before  his  time  and  employed  for  "  diversion,  producing 
a  noise  like  thunder  and  flashes  like  lightning."  In  one  passage 
Bacon  speaks  of  saltpetre  as  a  violent  explosive,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  knew  it  was  not  a  self-explosive  substance, 
but  only  so  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  as  appears  from 
the  statement  in  De  sccretis  0  peri  bus  artis  et  naturae,  printed 
at  Hamburg  in  1618,  that  "  from  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients 
we  are  able  to  make  a  fire  that  shall  burn  at  any  distance  we 
please."  A  great  part  of  his  three  chapters,  9,  10,  II,  long 
appeared  without  meaning  until  the  anagrammatic  nature  of 
the  sentences  was  realized.  The  words  of  this  anagram  are 
(chap.  11):"  Item  ponderis  totum  30  scd  tamen  salis  petrae  luru 
vo p >>  vir  can  ulri 1  et  sulphur: .;  et  sic  facics  tonitruum  et  corusca- 
tionem,  si  scias  artificium.  Videas  tamen  utrum  loquar  acnig- 
mate  aut  secundum  veritatem."  Hime,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  gunpowder,  discusses  these  chapters  at  length,  and  gives, 
omitting  the  anagram,  the  translation:  "  Let  the  total  weight 
of  the  ingredients  be  30,  however,  of  saltpetre  ...  of  sulphur; 
and  with  such  a  mixture  you  will  produce  a  bright  flash  and  a 
thundering  jioisc,  if  you  know  the  trick.  You  may  find  (by 
actual  experiment)  whether  I  am  writing  riddles  to  you  or  the 
plain  truth."  The  anagram  reads,  according  to  Hime,  "  salis 
petrae  r(ecipe)  vii  part(es),  v  nov(ellac)  corul(i),  v  et  sulphuris  " 
(take  seven  parts  of  saltpetre,  five  of  young  hazel-wood,  and  five 
of  sulphur).  Hime  then  goes  on  to  show  that  Bacon  was  in 
possession  of  an  explosive  which  was  a  considerable  advance  on 
mere  incendiary  compositions.  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  projecting  power  of  gunpowder.  He  knew 
that  it  exploded  and  that  perhaps  people  might  be  blown  up  or 
frightened  by  it;  more  cannot  be  said.  The  behaviour  of  small 
quantities  of  any  explosive  is  hardly  ever  indicative  of  its 
behaviour  in  large  quantities  and  especially  when  under  con- 
finement. Hime  is  of  opinion  that  Bacon 
gunpowder  whilst  playing  with  some  incendi 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  Marcus  Graecus  and  others,  in  which 

1  These  words  were  emended  by  some  authors  to  read  luru  mop* 
can  ubrt,  the  letters  of  which  can  be  arranged  to  give  pulvrre  car- 
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he  employed  his  comparatively  pure  saltpetre  instead  of  crude 
nit  rum.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Bacon  derived  his  knowledge 
of  these  fiery  mixtures  from  the  MS.  Liber  ignium,  ascribed  to 
Marcus  Grace  us,  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (Dutcns, 
Enquiry  into  Origin  of  Discoveries  attributed  to  Moderns). 
Certainly  this  Marcus  Grace  us  appears  to  have  known  of  some 
incendiary  composition  containing  the  gunpowder  ingredients, 
but  it  was  not  gunpowder.  Hi  me  seems  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  any  such  person  as  Marcus  Graecus,  as  be  says:  "  The  Liber 
ignium  was  written  from  first  to  last  in  the  period  of  literary 
forgeries  and  pseudographs  .  .  .  and  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  Marcus  Graecus  is  as  unreal  as  the  imaginary 
Greek  original  of  the  tract  which  bears  his  name."  Albert  us 
Magnus  in  the  De  mirabilibus  mundi  repeats  some  of  the  receipts 
given  in  Marcus  Graecus,  and  several  other  writers  give  receipts 
for  Greek  fire,  rockets,  &c.  Dutens  gives  many  passages  in  his 
work,  above-named,  from  old  authors  in  support  of  his  view 
that  a  composition  of  the  nature  of  gunpowder  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Himc's  elaborate  arguments  go  to  show  that 
these  compositions  could  only  have  been  of  the  incendiary  type 
and  not  real  explosives.  His  arguments  seem  to  hold  good  as 
regards  not  only  the  Greeks  but  also  the  Arabs,  Hindus  and 
Chinese  (see  also  Fukwokks). 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  incendiary  compositions,  some 
perhaps  containing  nitre,  mostly,  however,  simply  combustible 
substances  as  sulphur,  naphtha,  resins,  &c,  were  employed  and 
projected  both  for  defence  and  offence,  but  tbey  were  projected 
or  blown  by  engines  and  not  by  themselves.  It  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  a  real  propelling  explosive  should  have  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Alexander  or  much  later,  and  not  have 
immediately  taken  its  proper  place.  In  a  chapter  discussing 
this  question  of  explosives  amongst  the  Hindus,  Hime  says: 
"  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  the  list  of  quotations:  incendiaries 
pursued  much  the  same  course  in  Upper  India  as  in  Greece  and 
Arabia."  No  trustworthy  evidence  of  an  explosive  in  India  is 
to  be  found  until  the  21st  of  April  1526,  the  date  of  the  decisive 
battle  of  Panipat,  in  which  Ibrahim,  sultan  of  Delhi,  was  killed 
and  his  army  routed  by  Babcr  the  Mogul,  who  possessed  both 
great  and  small  fire-arms. 

As  regards  also  the  crusader  period  (1097-1 291),  so  strange 
and  deadly  an  agent  of  destruction  as  gunpowder  could  not 
possibly  have  been  employed  in  the  field  without  the  full  know- 
ledge of  both  parties,  yet  no  historian,  Christian  or  Moslem, 
alludes  to  an  explosive  of  any  kind,  while  all  of  them  carefully 
record  the  use  of  incendiaries.  The  employment  of  rockets 
and  "  wildfire  "  incendiary  composition  seems  undoubtedly  of 
very  old  date  in  India,  but  the  names  given  to  pieces  of  artillery 
under  the  Mogul  conqueror  of  Hindustan  point  to  a  European, 
or  at  least  to  a  Turkish  origin,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Europeans  were  retained  in  the  service  of  Akbar  and  Aurangzcb. 
The  composition  of  present  day  Chinese  gunpowder  is  almost 
identical  with  that  employed  in  Europe,  so  that  in  all  probability 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  from  Western  sources. 

In  the  writings  of  Bacon  there  is  no  mention  of  guns  or  the 
use  of  powder  as  a  propellant,  but  merely  as  an  explosive  and 
destructive  power.  Owing  perhaps  to  thus  obscurity  hanging 
over  the  early  history  of  gunpowder,  its  employment  as  a 
propelling  agent  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Moors  or  Saracens. 
J.  A.  Condc  (Hisloria  de  la  domination  de  los  Arabes  en  Espa&a) 
stales  that  Ismail  Ben  Firaz,  king  of  Granada,  who  in  132s 
besieged  Boza,  had  among  his  machines  "  some  that  cast  globes 
of  fire,"  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  these  were  guns. 
The  first  trustworthy  document  relative  to  the  use  of  gun- 
po»dcr  in  Europe,  a  document  still  in  existence,  and  bearing  date 
Fcb-wy  11.  1326,  gives  authority  to  the  council  of  twelve  of 
Florence  and  others  to  appoint  persons  to  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  cannons  of  brass  and  iron  balls,  for  the  defence 
of  the  territory,  Arc,  of  the  republic.  John  Barbour,  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  writing  in  137s,  states  that  cannons  (crakys 
of  war)  were  employed  in  Edward  Ill  's  invasion  of  Scotland 
in  1327  An  indenture  first  published  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas 
in  bis  History  of  the  Royal  .Vary  (London,  1S46),  and  again  by 


Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Brackenbury  (Proe.  R.A.  ImjL,  tU$\ 
stated  to  be  1338,  contains  references  to  small  cannon  as  among 
the  stores  of  the  Tower,  and  also  mentions  "  un  petit  barren  <Jc 
gonpoudre  le  quart'  plein."  If  authentic,  this  is  possibly  the 
first  mention  of  gunpowder  as  such  in  England,  but  same  doal-o 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  date  of  this  MS.  From  a  contem- 
porary document  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  it  seems  thai 
in  the  same  year  (1338)  there  existed  in  the  marine  arsenal  a: 
Rouen  an  iron  weapon  called  pet  de  feu,  for  propeiliag 
together  with  some  saltpetre  and  sulphur  to  make  powd 
the  same.  Preserved  in  the  Record  Office  in 
worthy  accounts  from  the  year  1345  of  the  purchase  of  ingredients 
for  making  powder,  and  of  the  shipping  of  cannon  to  France 
In  1346  Edward  III.  appears  to  have  ordered  all  available 
saltpetre  and  sulphur  to  be  bought  up  for  him.  In  Ibe  first 
year  of  Richard  II.  (I377)  Thomas  Norbury  was  tadeied  to  bey, 
amongst  other  munitions,  sulphur,  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  to 
be  sent  to  the  castle  of  Brest.  In  1414  Henry  V. 
that  no  gunpowder  should  be  taken  out  of 
without  special  licence,  and  in  the  same  yea 
pipes  of  willow  charcoal  and  other  articles  fc 
guns. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  as  a  crown  monopoly  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  at  2 
regulations  respecting  gunpowder  and  nitre  were  made  abou 
1623  (James  I.).  Powder-mills  were  probably  in  existence  a! 
Waltham  Abbey  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century. 

Ingredients  and  their  Action. — Roger  Bacon  in  his  Magna  pves 
the  first  real  recipe  for  gunpowder .  viz.  (according  to  Hime.  cV  n. 
saltpetre  41-2,  charcoal  29-4,  sulphur  39  4.  Dr  John  Artferar  d 
Newark,  who  began  to  practise  about  1 350  and  was  later  tui^tum  t> 
Henry  IV.,  gives  a  recipe  (Sloane  MSS.  335.  795).  saltpetre  aa-4. 
charcoal  22-2,  sulphur  III,  "  which  are  tone  thoroughly  sued  am 
a  marble  and  then  sifted  through  a  cloth."  This  powder  a  trmtimSf 
of  the  saine  composition  as  one  given  in  a  MS.  of  Marcus  C 
but  the  saltpetre  of  this  formula  by  Marcus  Graecus  was 
answerable  for  the  difference  in  behaviour  of  the  two  1 
Roger  Bacon  had  not  only  refined  and  obtained  pure  nitre,  bat  kaj 
appreciated  the  importance  of  thoiuughly  mixing  the  eoespnocnti  « 
the  powder.  _  Most  if  not  all  the  early  powder  was  a  "  looae  "  swEarr 
of  the  three  ingredients,  and  the  most  important  step  in  coaaruos 
with  the  development  of  gunpowder  was  undoubtedly  the  ilroduc- 
t  ion  of  wet  mixing  or  "  incorporating."  Whenever  this  was  doar.  tar 
improvement  in  the  product  must  haw  been  immediately  1 


In  the 
tive  safety 
called 


or  wetted  state  prc«ure  could  be 
ing  the  mixing.    The  loose  powder 
";  after  wet  mixing  it 


lated  or  corned  and  was  known  as  "  corned  "  powder.  Corned  powda 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  introduced.  It  is  meiitinoed  m  tar 
Fire  Book  of  Conrad  von  Schongzu  (in  1429),  and  was  used  for  haad- 
guns  in  England  long  before  1560.  It  would  seem  that  corned  powder 
was  used  for  hand-guns  or  smalt  arms  in  the  1 5th  century,  but  11 
were  not  made  strong  enough  to  withstand  its  explostoo  tat  < 
another  century  (Hiroc).  According  to  the  • — 
1250-1450.  when  serpentine  only  was  used.  1 
from  another  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients;  is  the 
period — say  1700-1886 — the  powders  in  use  On  each 
only  as  a  general  rule  in  the  size  of  the  grain,  whilst  " 
tion  period— 1450-1 700— they  generally  diflcred 
tion  and  size  of  grain. 

Corned  or  grained  powder  was  adopted  in  France  in  1525.  aad  e 
1540  the  French  utilized  an  observation  that  large-graizied  powder 
was  the  best  for  cannon,  and  restricted  the  manufacture  to  three  sisr» 
«>(  erain  or  com.  possibly  of  the  same  composition.  Early  ia  the  l  to 
century  two  or  three  sizes  of  grain  and  poader  of  one  compowiss 
appear  to  have  become  common.  The  com  position  of  Eat*--* 
powder  seems  to  have  settled  down  to  75  nitre.  15  charcoal.  MM 
sulphur,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  tftth  century. 

The  composition  of  gunpowders  used  m  diflcn-ct  cjtatnts  t: 
rimes  is  illustrated  in  the  I 


English  P«*derz  (lltme). 
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and  no  doubt 


represents  the  composition  of  English  ponder  ti  prwen. 
oubt  it  has  remained  the  same  for  a  kwscr  aa*  skaa  a* 
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raw,  not  w< 

tod. 

The  mechanical  action  of  roller*  on 
the  powder  paste  is  a  double  one: 
not  only  crushing  but  mixing  by 
pushing  forwards  and  twisting  side- 
ways. The  pasty  mass  is  deflected  so 
that  it  repeatedly  comes  under  first  one 
roller  and  then  the  next  by  scrapers, 
set  at  an  angle  to  the  bed,  which  follow 


ably  pure,  none  of  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder 
absorbs  any  material  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  rut  re  only  is  a  soluble  substance.  It  seem*  extremely 
probable  that  for  a  long  period  the  three  substances  were  simply 
mixed  dry,  indeed  sometimes  kept  separate  and  mixed  just  before 
being  required ;  the  consequence  must  have  been  that,  with  every 
care  as  to  weighing  out,  the  proportions  of  any  given  quantity 
would  alter  on  carriage.  Saltpetre  is  considerably  heavier  than 
sulphur  or  charcoal,  and  would  tend  to  separate  out  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  if  subjected  to  jolting  or  vibration. 
When  pure  there  can  only  be_  one  kind  of  saltpetre  or  sulphur, 
because  they  are  chemical  individuals,  but  charcoal  is  not.  Its  com- 
position, rate  of  burning,  &c,  depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
woody  material  from  which  it  is  made,  but  quite  as  much  on  the 
temperature  and  time  of  heating  employed  in  the  making.  The  woods 
from  which  it  is  made  contain  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
the  two  latter  are  never  thoroughly  expelled  in  charcoal-making. 
If  they  were,  the  resulting  substance  would  be  of  no  use  for  gun- 
powder. 1-3%  of  hydrogen  and  8-15%  of  oxygen  generally 
remain  in  charcoals  suitable  for  gunpowder.  A  good  deal  of  the 
fieriness  and  violence  of  explosion  of  a  gunpowder  depends  on  the 
mode  of  burning  of  the  charcoal  as  well  as  on  the  wood  from  which 
it  is  made. 

Properties  of  Inpatients. — Charcoal  is  the  chief  combustible  in 
powder.  It  must  bum  freely,  leaving  as  little  ash  or  residue  as 
possible;  it  must  be  friable,  and  grind  into  a  non-gritty  powder. 
The  sources  from  which  ponder  charcoal  is  made  are  dogwood 
(Rkamnus  franpda),  willow  (Salix  alba),  and  alder  IBetttla  oJntu). 
Dogwood  is  mainly  used  for  small-arm  powders.  Powders  made  from 
dogwood  charcoal  burn  more  rapidly  than  those  from  willow,  &c. 
The  wood  after  cutting  is  stripped  of  bark  and  allowed  to  season  for 
two  or  three  years.    It  is  then  picked  to  uniform  size  and  charred  in 


cylindrical  iron  cases  or  slips,  which  can  be  introduced  into  slightly 
larger  cylinders  set  in  a  furnace.  The  slips  are  provided  with 
openings  for  the  escape  of  gases.    The  rate  01  heating  as  well  as  the 


absolute  temperature  attained  have  an  effect  on  the  product,  a  slow 
rate  of  heating  yielding  more  charcoal,  and  a  high  temperature 
reducing  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  final  product.  When  heated 
for  seven  hours  to  about  800'  C.  to  900*  C  the  remaining  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  amount  to  about  2%  and  12%  respectively.  The  time 
of  charring  is  as  a  rule  from  5  to  7  hours.  The  slips  are  then  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  placed  in  a  larger  iron  vessel,  where  they  arc 
kept  comparatively  air-tight  until  quite  cold.  The  charcoal  is  then 
sorted,  and  stored  for  some  time  before  grinding.  The  charcoal  is 
ground,  and  the  powder  sifted  on  a  rotating  reel  or  cylinder  of  fine 
mesh  copper-wire  gauze.  The  sifted  powder  is  again  stored  for 
some  time  before  use  in  closed  iron  vessels. 

Sicilian  sulphur  is  most  generally  employed  for  gunpowder,  and 
for  complete  purification  is  first  distilled  and  then  melted  and  cast 
into  moulds.  It  is  afterwards  ground  into  a  fine  powder  and  lifted 
as  in  the  case  of  the  charcoal. 

Potassium  nitrate  is  eminently  suitable  as  an  oxygen-provider, 
not  being  deliquescent.  Nitrates  are  continually  being  produced  in 
surface  soils,  &c,  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances. 
Nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are  also  produced  by  electric  discharges 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  these  are  found  eventually  as  nitrates 
in  soils,  &c.  Nitre  is  soluble  in  water,  and  much  more  so  in  hot  than 
in  cold.  Crude  nitre,  obtained  from  soils  or  other  sources,  is  purified 
by  recrystallixation.  The  crude  material  is  dissolved  almost  to 
saturation  in  boiling  water:  on  filtering  and  then  cooling  this  liquor 
to  about  30*  C.  almost  pure  nitre  crystallizes  out,  most  of  the  usual 
impurities  still  remaining  in  solution.  By  rapidly  cooling  and  agitat- 
ing the  nitre  solution  crystals  arc  obtained  of  sufficient  fineness  for  the 
manufacture  of  powder  without  special  grinding.  Nitre  contains 
nearly  48  %  of  oxygen  by  weight,  five-sixths  of  which  is  available  for 
combustion  purposes.  Nearly  all  the  gases  of  the  powder  explosion 
are  derived  from  the  nitre.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitre  is  2-2 :  200 
grams  will  therefore  occupy  about  1 00  cubic  centimetres  volume. 
1  hi-  quantity  on  its  decomposition  by  heat  alone  yields  28  grams  or 
22.400  c.c.  of  nitrogen,  and  80  grams  or  56,000  c.c.  of  oxygen  as  gases, 
and  94  grams  of  potassium  oxide,  a  fusible  solid  which  vaporizes 
at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Incorporation. — The  materials  are  weighed  out  separately,  mixed 
by  passing  through  a  sieve,  and  then  uniformly  moistened  with  a 
rrrtain  quantity  of  water,  whilst  on  the  bed  of  the  incorporating 
mill.  This  consists  of  two  heavy  iron  wheels  mounted  so  as  to 
run  in  a  circular  bed.   The  incorporation  requires  about  four  hours. 


stone,  &c,  or  possibly 
materials.    The  mills 
so  arranged  that 


Although  the  charge  i*  wet  it  is 
sible  for  it  to  be  fired  either  by  the 
t  developed  by  the  roller  friction,  by 
sparks  from  foreign  matters,  as  bits  of 
by  heat  generated  t>y  oxidation  of  the 
are  provided  with  a  drenching  apparati 
case  of  one  mill  firing  it 


ins  ape 

in  case  ol  one  mill  hnng  it  and  its  neigh- 
bours will  be  drowned  by  water  from  a  cistern  or  tank  immediately 
above  the  mill.   The  product  from  the  incorporation  is 


After  this  incorporation  in  the  damp  state  the  ingredients 
completely  separate  on  drying,  however  much  shaken,  because  each 
particle  of  nitre  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  water  containing 
nitre  in  solution  in  which  the  particles  of  charcoal  and  sulphur  are' 
entangled  and  retained.  After  due  incorporation,  powders  are 
pressed  to  a  certain  extent  whilst  still  moist. _  The  density  to  which 
a  powder  ispreased  is  an  important  matter  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
burning.  The  effect  of  high  density  is  to  slow  down  the  initial  rate 
of  burning.  Less  dense  powders  burn  more  rapidly  from  the  first 
and  tend  to  put  a  great  strain  on  the  gun.  Fouling  is  usually  less 
with  denser  powders;  and,  as  would  be  expected,  such  powders  bear 
transport  better  and  give  less  dust  than  light  powders.  Up  to  a 
certain  pressure,  hardness,  density,  and  size  of  grain  of  a  powder 
have  an  effect  on  the  rate  of  burning  and  therefore  on  pressure. 
Glazing  or  polishing  powder  grains,  also  exerts  a  slight 
action  on  burning  and  enables  the  powders  to  resist  atr 
moisture  better.  Excess  of  moisture  in  gunpowder  has  a 
effect  in  reducing  the  explosivcness.  All  powders  are  liable  to 
absorb  moisture,  the  quality  and  kind  of  chart oal  being  the  main 
determinant  in  this  respect ;  hard  burnt  black  charcoal  is  least 
absorbent.  The  material  employed  in  brown  powders  absorbs 
moisture  somewhat  readily.  Powder  kept  in  a  very  damp  atmo- 
sphere, and  especially  in  a  changeable  one,  spoils  rapidly,  the  salt- 
petre coming  to  the  surface  in  solution  and  then  crystallizing  out. 
The  pieces  also  break  up  owing  to  the  formation  of  large  crystals 
of  nitre  in  the  mass.  After  the  pressing  of  the  incorporated  powder 
into  a  "  press-take,"  it  is  broken  up  or  granulated  by  suitable 
machines,  and  the  resulting  grains  separated  and  sorted  by  sifting 
through  sieves  of  determined  sizes  of  mesh.  Some  dust  is  formed 
in  this  operation,  which  is  sifted  away  and  again  worked  up  under 
the  rollers  (for  sizes  of  grains  see  fig.  1).  These  grains,  cubes.  &c, 
are  then  either  polished  by  rotating  in  drums  alone  or  with  graphite, 
which  adheres  to  and  coats  the  surfaces  of  the  grains.  This  process 
is  generally  followed  with  powders  intended  for  small-arms  or 
moderately  small  ordnance. 

Shafted  Powders. — Prisms  or  prismatic  powder  ar 
breaking  up  the  press-cake  into  a  moderately  fine  state,  whilst  still 
moist,  and  pressing  a  certain  quantity  in  a  mould.  The  moulds 
generally  employed  consist  of  a  thick  plate  of  bronze  in  which  are 
a  number  of  hexagonal  perforations.  Accurately  fitting  plungers 
are  so  applied  to  these  that  one  can  enter  at  the  top  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom.  The  lower  plunger  being  withdrawn  to  the  bottom 
of  the  plate  the  hexagonal  hole  is  charged  with  the  powder  and  the 
two  plungers  set  in  motion,  thus  compressing  the  powder  between 
them.  After  the  desired  pressure  has  been  applied  the  top  plunger 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  lower  one  pushed  upward  to  eject  the  prism 
of  powder.  The  axial  perforations  in  prism  powders  are  made  by 
small  bronze  rods  which  pass  through  the  lower  plunger  and  fit 
into  corresponding  holes  in  the  upper  one.  If  these  prisms  are 
made  by  a  steadily  applied  pressure  a  density  throughout  of  1 
1-78  may  be  obtained.  Further  to  regulate  the  rate  of  burni 
that  it  shall  be  slow  at  first  and  more  rapid  as  the  powder  is  1 
sumcd,  another  form  of  machine  was  devised,  the  cam  press,  in  which 
the  pressure  is  applied  very  rapidly  to  the  powder.  It  receives  in 
fact  one  blow,  which  compresses  the  powder  to  the  same  dimensions, 
but  the  density  of  the  outer  layers  of  substance  of  the  prism  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  interior. 

The  leading  idea  in  connexion  with  all  shaped  powder  grains, 
and  with  the  very  large  sizes,  was  to  regulate  the  rate  of  burning  so 
as  to  avoid  extreme  pressure  when  first  ignited  and  to  keep  up  the 
pressure  in  the  gun  as  more  space  was  provided  in  the  chamber  or 
tube  by  the  movement  of  the  shot  towards  the  muzzle.  In  the 
perforated  prismatic  powder  the  ignition  is  intended  to  proceed 
through  the  perforations;  since  in  a  charge  the  faces  of  the  prisms 
fit  pretty  closely  together,  it  was  thought  that  this  arrangement 
would  prevent  unburnt  cores  or  pieces  of  powder  from  being  blown 
out.  These  larger  grain  powders  necessitated  a  lengthened  bore  to 
take  advantage  of  the  slower  production  of  gases  and  complete 
combustion  of  the  powder.  General  T.  J.  Rodman  first  suggested 
and  employed  the  perforated  cake  cartridge  in  I860,  the  1 ..ike  having 
ly  th«  diameter  of  the  bore  and  a  thickness  of  1  to  2  in. 
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running  parallel  with  the  gun  axis.  The  burning 
from  the  comnarativcly  small  surfaces  of  the 


with  perforation* 
woukl  then  start 

perforations,  which  would  become  larger  as  the  powder  burnt  away 
Experiments  bore  out  this  theory  |ierfectly.  It  was  found  that 
small  prisms  were  more  convenient  to  make  than  large  disks,  and 
as  the  prisms  practically  fit  together  into  a  disk  the  same  result 
was  obtained.  This  effect  of  mechanical  density  on  rate  of  burning 
is  good  only  up  to  a  certain  pressure,  above  which  the  gases  arc- 
driven  through  the  densest  form  of  granular  material.  After 
granulating  or  pressing  into  shapes,  all  powders  must  be  dried. 
This  is  done  by  heating  in  specially  ventilated  rooms  heated  by 
steam  pipes.  As  a  rule  this  drying  is  followed  by  the  finishing  or 
polishing  process.  Powders  are  finally  blended,  products  from 
different  batches  or  "  makes  "  are  mixed  to  that  identical  proof 
results  are  obtained. 

Sius  and  Skaptt  of  Powders.— In  fig.  I,  a  to  *  show  the  relative 
sizes  and  shapes  of  grain  as  formerly  employed  for  military  purposes, 
except  that  the  three  largest  powders,  eft  and  *  arc  figured  half- 
sire  to  save  space,  whereas  the  remainder  indicate  the  actual  dimen 


i  of  the 
of  various 


l-  grains, 
sites. 


a  U  for  small-arms,  all  the  others  arc  for  cannon 
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Fig.  i. 

Proof  of  Powder. — In  addition  to  chemical  examination 
pasxil  through  certain  mechanical  tests: — 

1.  For  colour,  tlaze.  texture  and  freedom  from  dutt. 

2.  For  proper  iruorporation. 

J,  For  shape,  size  and  proportion  of  the  pains. — The  first  is  judged 
by  eye.  ami  gjtiins  oi  the  size  required  are  obtained  by  the  use  ol 
sieves  of  different  size*. 

4.  Denuty  —  The  density  is  generally  obtained  in  some  form  of 
mercury  densimeter,  the  powder  being  weighed  in  air  and  then 
under  mercury.  In  *>mc  forms  of  the  instrument  the  air  can  be 
pumped  out  so  that  the  weighing  takes  place  tn  vacuo. 

5.  Mouturr  and  absorption  of  moisture. — The  moisture  and 
hygroscopic  test  consists  in  weighing  a  sample.  dry'n8  at  loo*  C. 
for  a  certain  time,  weighing  again.  Sc.,  until  constant.  The  dried 
weighed  sample  can  then  lie  exposed  to  an  artificial  atmosphere  of 
known  moisture  and  temperature,  and  the  gain  in  weight  per  hour 
similarly  ascertained  by  periodic  weighings. 

6.  Firing  pro*}. — The  nature  of  this  depends  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  (he  powder  is  intended.  For  sporting  powders  it  consists  in 
the  "  pattern  "  given  by  the  shot  upon  a  target  at  a  given  distance, 
or,  if  fired  with  a  bullrt,  uiion  the  "  figure  of  merit,"  or  mean  radial 
deviation  of  a  certain  number  ol  rounds;  also  upon  the 


For  military  purposes  the  "  muzzle  "  velocity  produced 
V  a  powder  is  ascertained  by  a  chronograph  which  measures  the 
exact  time  the  bullet  or  other  projectile  takes  to  traverse  a  ' 
distance  between  two  wire  screens.  By  means  of  "  crusher  | 
the  exact  pressure  per  square 
of  the  bore  can  be  found. 

In  the  chemical  examination  of  gunpowder  the  points  to  be 
ascertained  arc,  in  addition  to  moisture,  freedom  from  chlorides  or 
sulphates,  and  correct  proportion  of  nitre  and  sulphur  to  charcoal. 

Products  ef  Fired  Powder  and  Changes  taking  pUce  cm  Expiosunx.— 
With  a  mixture  of  the  complexity  of  gunpowder  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  beforehand  what  will  be  the  relative  amounts  of  products 
The  desired  products  are  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  as  gases,  and 
potassium  sulphate  and  carbonate  as  solids.  But  the  ingredients 
of  the  mixture  are  not  in  any  simple  chemical  proportion.  Bunuej 
in  contact  with  air  under  one  atmosphere  pressure/  and  burning  in 
a  closed  or  partially  closed  vessel  under  a  considerable  number  of 
atmospheres  pressure,  may  produce  quite  different  results.  The 
temperature  of  a  reaction  always  rises  with  increased  pressure. 
Although  the  main  function  of  the  nitre  is  to  Rive  up  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  of  the  charcoal  to  produce  carbon  dioxide  and  most  of 
the  heat,  and  of  the  sulphur  by  vaporizing  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
burning,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  represent  the  actions  tal 
on  explosion  by  any  simple  or  single  chemical  equation, 
speaking,  the  gases  from  black  powder  burnt  in  a  closed 
a  volume  at  o  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  of  about  280  times  that  of 
the  original  powder.  The  temperature  produced  under  one 
sphere  is  above  looo*  C,  and  under  greater  pressures  constdi 
higher. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  Benjamin  Robins  (1743).  Charles 
Hutton  (1778),  Count  Rumford  (1797).  Gay-Lussac  (1873),  R. 
Bunscn  and  L.  Schiskoff  (1857).  T.  J.  Rodman  (1861).  C.  Karolyi 
(1863),  and  later  many  researches  by  Sir  Andrew  Noble  and  Sir 
F.  A.  Abel,  and  by  H.  Debus  and  others,  all  with  the  idea  of  getting 
at  the  precise  mechanism  of  the  explosion.  Debus  (Ann.,  l&fez. 
\'ols.  217,  213;  l8qt,  vol.  76$)  discussed  at  great  length  the  results 
of  researches  by  Bunscn,  Karolyi.  Noble  and  Abel,  and  others  on 
the  combustion  of  powder  in  closed  vessels  in  such  manner  that  all 
the  product*  could  be  collected  and  examined  and  the 
registered.  A  Waltham  Abbey  powder,  according  to  an  1 
by  Noble  and  Abel,  gave  when  fired  in  a  closed  vessel  the  I 


quantities  of  products 


Potassium  carbonate  . 
Potassium  sulphate 
,,  thiosulphate 


from  one  gram  of  powder; — 
Fractions  of     Fractions  of  a 


a  gram. 
■36l< 
•1368 
■1666 


Sulphur 
Carbon  1' 
Carbon  1 
Nitrogen      .     .     .  . 
Hydrogen  .... 
Hydrogen  sulphide 
Potarsium  thioryanate 

Nitre  

Ammonium  carbonate 


•0011 
•3678 

•1071 
•0008 
■0080 
-0004 
•0005 

-00O2 


molecule  or  atom. 
■00189  molecule 
•0007a  m 
•00007  „ 
•orjo"7  m 
•00004  atom 
•00600  1 
■00121 
-00765  atom 
•0008 

•00033  molecule 


From  this,  and  other  results,  Debus  concluded  that  Waltham 
AbU-y  powder  could  be  represented  by  t  he  formula  1 6K  N  Oi  +  21  - 1 8C 
+  0  MS  and  that  on  combustion  in  a  closed  vessel  the  end  results 
could  be  fairly  expressed  (rounding  off  fractions)  by  16KNOi  + 
2IC+5S-5K,CO,  +  K,SO.+2K^1+I3CO,-1-3CO+8N,  Some  of 
the  sulphur  is  lost,  part  combining  with  the  metal  of  tbe  apparatus 
and  part  with  hydrogen  in  the  charcoal.  The  military  powders 
of  most  nations  can  be  represented  by  the  formula  16KNO» 
+21 -2C  +  6  6S,  proportions  which  are  reasonably  near  to  a  theoreti- 
cal mixture,  that  is  one  giving  most  complete  combustion,  greatest 
gas  volume  and  temperature.  The  combustion  of  powder  consists 
of  two  processes:  (i.)  oxidation,  during  which  potassium  carbonate 
and  sulphate,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  mainly  funned,  and 
(ii.)  a  reduction  process  in  which  free  carbon  acts  on  the  potassium 
sulphate  and  free  sulphur  on  the  potassium  carbonate,  producing 
potassium  sulphide  and  carbon  monoxide  respective))'.  Most 
powders  contain  more  carbon  and  sulphur  than  necessary,  hence 
the  second  stage.  In  this  second  stage  heat  is  lost.  The  potassium 
sulphide  is  also  the  most  objectionable  constituent  as  regards  fouling. 

The  energy  of  a  powder  is  given,  according  to  Berthclot.  by 
multiplying  the  gas  volume  by  the  heat  (in  calories)  produced  dunr  j 
burning;  Debus  shows  that  a  powder  composed  of  lCKNOi  to  ot_ 
and  KS  would  have  the  least,  and  one  of  composition  16K.NO; — 
24C  +  16S  the  greatest,  when  completely  burnt.  The  greatest 
capability  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  carbon  and  sulphur  to  1 
would  be  obtained  from  the  mixture  +  16KNO,  +  22C-rSS. 

Smokeless  and  even  noiseless  powders  seem  to  have  bee 
for  during  the  whole  gunpowder  period.  In  1756  one  wa 
mented  with  in  France,  but  was  abandoned  owing  to  difficulties 
in  manufacture.  Modern  smokeless  powders  are  certainly  less  no«»v 
than  the  black  powders,  mainly  because  of  the  absence  of  metall.c 
salts  which  although  they  may  be  gaseous  whilst  in  tbe  gun  are 
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certainly  ejected  at  solids  or  become  solids  at  the  moment  of  contact 
with  air. 

Brown  Powders— About  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  gun*  and 
projectiles  were  made  much  larger  and  heavier  than  previously, 
4 no  it  was  soon  found  that  the  ordinary  black  powders  of  the  most 
dense  form  burnt  much  too  rapidly,  straining  or  bursting  the  pieces. 
Powders  were  introduced  containing  about  3%  sulphur  and  17-19% 
of  a  special  form  of  charcoal  made  from  slightly  charred  straw, 
or  similar  material.  This  "  brown  charcoal  "  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  original  plant  substance. 
The  mechanical  processes  of  manufacture  of  these  brown  powders 
is  the  same  as  for  black.  They,  however,  differ  from  black  by  burning 
very  slowly,  even  under  considerable  pressure.  This  comparative 
slowness  is  caused  by  (1)  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  water 
even  when  air-dry;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  brown  charcoal  is  practi- 
cally very  slightly  altered  cellulosk  material,  which  before  it  can 
burn  completely  must  undergo  a  little  further  resolution  or  charring 
at  the  expense  of  some  heat  from  the  portion  of  charge  first  ignited; 
and  (3)  the  lower  content  of  sulphur  An  increase  of  a  few  per  cent 
in  the  sulphur  of  black  powder  accelerates  its  rate  of  burning,  and 
it  may  become  almost  a  Masting  powder.  A  decrease  in  sulphur  has 
the  reverse  effect.  It  is  really  the  sulphur  vapour  that  in  the  early 
period  of  combustion  spreads  the  flame  through  the  charge. 

Many  other  powders  have  been  made  or  proposed  in  which  nitrates 
or  chlorates  of  the  alkalis  or  of  barium,  4c.  are  the  oxygen  providers 
and  substances  as  sugar,  starch,  and  many  other  organic  compounds 
as  the  combustible  elements.  S»>mc  of  these  composit  ions  have  lound 
employment  for  blasting  or  even  as  sporting  powders,  but  in  most 
cases  their  objectionable  properties  of  fouling,  smoke  and  mode  of 
exploding  have  prevented  their  use  for  military  purposes.  The 
adoption  by  th:  French  government  of  the  comparatively  smokeless 
nitrocellulose  explosive  of  Paul  Vicille  in  1)187  practically  put  an 
end  to  the  old  forms  of  gunpowders.  The  first  smokeless  powder 
was  made  in  1865  by  Colonel  E.  Schultze  (Ding.  Pol.  Jour.  174. 
p.  123;  175,  p.  453)  by  nitrating  wood  meal  and  adding  potassium 
and  barium  nitrates.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  the 
I-..  C.  sporting  powder.  F.  Uchatius,  in  Austria,  proposed  a  smoke- 
less powder  made  from  nitrated  starch,  but  it  was  not  adopted 
owing  to  its  hygroscopic -nature  and  also  its  tendency  to  detonate. 

BlBLIOCIIAPItV. — VanucchioBiringuccio./Jr/a^irofrrAxtui  (Venice. 
1540);  Tartaglia,  Quesitie  invention!  dntrsiQib.  hi.)  (Venice,  IS46); 
Peter  Whitehome.  How  to  moke  Saltpetre,  Gunpowder,  cVe.  (Lcndon. 
1573):  Nie.  Macchiavelli.  The  Arte  of  Warre,  trans,  by  Whitc- 
hurne  (London.  1388);  Hanzclct.  Recueil  de  plusiert  matkints  mih- 
tairtt  (Paris,  id?");  Boillet  Langrois,  Middles  artifices  de  feu 
(1620);  Kruger,  Chemical  Meditations  on  the  Explosion  of  Gun- 
powder (in  Latin)  (1636);  Collado,  On  the  Intention  of  Gunpowder 
(Spanish)  (1641);  The  True  Way  to  make  all  Sorts  of  Gunpowder 
and  Matches  (16^7);  Hawksbce.  On  Gunpowder  (1686):  Winter, 
On  Gunpowder  (in  Latin);  Robins,  New  Principles  of  Gunnery 
(London,  1742)  (new  cd.  by  Hutton,  1803);  D'Antoni.  Euame  delta 
pohere  (Turin.  I7°5)  (trans,  by  Captain  Thomson,  R.A.,  London, 
1787);  Count  Rumford,  "Experiments  on  Fired  Gunpowder," 
Phi.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (1797);  Charles  Hutton.  Mathematical  Tracts, 
vol.  iii.  (1812);  Sir  W.  Congrcvc,  A  Short  Account  of  Improvements 
in  Gunpowder  made  by  (London,  1818):  Bunsrn  and  Schiskoff. 
"On  the  Chemical  Theory  of  Gunpowder."  Pogg.  Ann.,  1857. 
vol.  cii. ;  General  Rodman.  Experiments  on  Metat  jot  Cannon^  and 
Qualities  of  Cannon  Powder  (Boston.  1861);  Napoleon  III..  Etudes 
sur  te  pasit  etl'aventr  de  iortitlrrie,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1862);  Von  Karolyi, 
"  On  the  Products  of  the  Combustion  of  Gun  Cotton  and  Gun- 


Phil.  Mat-  (October  1863);  Captain  F.  M.  Smith.  Hand- 
tk  of  the  Manufacture  and  Proof  of  Gunpowder  at  Wallham  Abbey 
(London.  1870);  Noble  and  Abel.  Fired  Gunpowder  (London.  1875. 
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1880);  Noble.  Artillery  and  Explosives  (1906);  H.  W.  L.  Mime, 
Gunpowder  and  Ammunition,  their  Origin  and  Progress  (1904); 
O.  Guttmann.  The  Manufacture  of  Explosives  (1895).  Monumenta 
put:  fit  pyru  (1906);  iVotrj  on  Gunpowder  and  Gun  Cotton,  published 
by  order  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  (London.  1907).  (See  also 
Explosives.)  (W.  R.  E.  H.) 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT,  the  name  given  to  a  conspiracy  for 
blowing  up  King  James  I.  and  the  parliament  on  the  5th  of 
November  1605. 

To  understand  clearly  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  famous 
conspiracy,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  political. situation  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics  towards  the  government 
at  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  Elizabethan  administration 
had  successfully  defended  its  own  existence  and  the  Protestant 
faith  against  able  and  powerful  antagonists,  but  this  had  not 
been  accomplished  without  enforcing  severe  measures  of  re- 
pression and  punishment  upon  those  of  the  opposite  faith. 
The  beginning  of  a  happier  era,  however,  was  expected  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  reign.  The  right  of  James  to  the  crown 
could  be  more  readily  acknowledged  by  the  Romanists  than 
that  of  Elizabeth:    Pope  Clement  VIII.  appeared  willing  to 


meet  the  king  half-way.  James  himself  was  by  nature  favour- 
able  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  had  treated  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  in  Scotland  with  great  leniency,  in  spite  of  their 
constant  plots  and  rebellions.  Writing  to  Cecil  before  his 
accession  he  maintained,  "  I  am  so  far  from  any  intention  of 
persecution  as  I  protest  to  God  I  reverence  their  church  as  our 
mother  church,  although  clogged  with  many  infirmities  and 
corruptions,  besides  that  I  did  ever  hold  persecution  as  one  of 
the  infallible  notes  of  a  false  church."  He  declared  to  North- 
umberland, the  kinsman  and  master  of  Thomas  Percy,  the 
conspirator,  "  as  for  the  Catholics,  I  will  neither  persecute  any 
that  will  be  quiet  and  give  but  an  outward  obedience  to  the 
law,  neither  will  I  spare  to  advance  any  of  them  that  will  be  of 
good  service  and  worthily  deserved."  It  is  probable  that  these 
small  but  practical  concessions  would  have  satisfied  the  lay 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  secular  priests,  but  they  were  very 
far  from  contenting  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  the  results  of  such 
leniency  were  especially  feared:  "  What  rigour  ol  laws  would 
not  compass  in  so  many  years,"  wrote  Henry  Tichborne,  the 
Jesuit,  in  1 598,  "  this  liberty  and  lenity  will  effectuate  in  30  days, 
to  wit  the  disfurnishing  of  the  seminaries,  the  divanimaling  of 
men  to  come  and  others  to  return,  the  expulsion  of  the  society 
and  confusion  as  in  Germany,  extinction  of  zeal  and  favour, 
disanimation  of  princes  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  enterprise. 
.  .  .  We  shall  be  left  as  a  prey  to  the  wolves  that  will  besides 
drive  our  greatest  patron  [the-  king  of  Spain!  to  stoop  to  a  peace 
which  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  our  edifice,  this  many  years  in 
building."  Unfortunately,  about  this  time  the  Jesuits,  who 
thus  thrived  on  political  intrigue,  and  who  were  deeply  impli- 
cated in  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  had  obtained 
a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  secular  priests,  who  were  for 
obeying  the  civil  government  as  far  as  possible  and  keeping  fret 
from  politics.  The  time,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  were  concerned,  was  not  a  propitious  one  for  intro- 
ducing the  moderate  concessions  which  alone  James  had 
promised:  James,  too,  on  his  side,  found  that  religious  tolera- 
tion, though  clearly  sound  in  principle,  was  difficult  in  practice. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  the  reign  all  went  well.  In  July 
1603  the  fines  for  recusancy  were  remitted.  In  January  1604 
peaceable  Roman  Catholics  could  live  unmolested  and  "  serve 
God  according  to  their  consciences  without  any  danger.' 
Jamcs'-s  expectations  that  the  pope  would  prevent 
and  seditious  persons  from  entering  the  country  were  unful- 
filled and  the  numbers  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
greatly  increased.  Rumours  of  plots  came  to  hand.  Cecil, 
though  like  his  master  naturally  in  favour  of  toleration,  with 
his  experience  gained  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  alarmed 
at  the  policy  pursued  and  its  results,  and  great  anxiety  was 
aroused  in  the  government  and  nation,  which  was  in  the  end 
shared  by  the  king.  It  was  determined  finally  to  return  to  the 
earlier  policy  of  repression.  On  the  22nd  of  February  1604  a 
proclamation  was  issued  banishing  priests;  on  the  28th  of 
November  1604,  recusancy  fines  were  demanded  from  13  wealthy 
persons,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  1605  the  penal  laws  were 
ordered  to  be  executed.  The  plot,  however,  could  not  have 
been  occasioned  by  these  measures,  for  it  had  been  already 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  Robert  Catesby.  It  was  aim.  <!  at  the 
repeal  of  the  whole  Elizabethan  legislation  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  perhaps  derived  some  impulse  at  first  from  the 
leniency  lately  shown  by  the  administration,  afterwards  gaining 
support  from  the  opposite  cause,  the  return  of  the  government 
to  the  policy  of  repression. 

It  was  in  May  1603  that  Catesby  told  Percy,  in  reply  to  the 
tatter's  declaration  of  his  intention  to  kill  the  king,  that  he  was 
"  thinking  of  a  most  sure  way."  Subsequently,  about  the  1st  of 
November  1603,  Catesby  sent  a  message  to  his  cousin  Robert 
Winter  at  Huddington,  near  Worcester,  to  come  to  London, 
which  the  latter  refused.  On  the  arrival  of  a  second  urgent 
summons  shortly  afterwards  he  obeyed,  and  was  then  at  a  house 
at  Lambeth,  probably  in  January  1604,  initiated  by  Catesby 
together  with  John  Wright  into  the  plot  to  blow  up  the  parlia- 
house.    Before  putting  this  plan  into  execution,  however, 
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it  was  decided  to  try  a  "  quiet  way  ";  and  Winter  was  sent  over 
to  Flanders  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of  Juan  dc  Vclasco,  duke  of 
Frias  and  constable  of  Castile,  who  bad  arrived  there  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England  and  Spain,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  Winter,  having  secured 
nothing  but  vain  promises  from  the  constable,  returned  to 
England  about  the  end  of  April,  bringing  with  him  Guy  Fawkes, 
a  man  devoted  10  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  and  recommended 
for  undertaking  perilous  adventures.  Subsequently  the  three 
and  Thomas  Percy,  who  joined  the  conspiracy  in  May,  met  in  a 
house  behind  St  Clement's  and,  having  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy 
together,  heard  Mass  and  received  the  Sacrament  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  from  a  priest  staled  by  Fawkes  to  have  been  Father 
Gerard.  Later  several  other  persons  were  included  in  the  plot, 
viz.  Winter's  brother  Thomas,  John  Grant,  Ambrose  Rokcwood, 
Robert  Kcycs,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Francis  Trcsham,  a  cousin  of 
Catcsby  and  Thomas  Bates  Catcsby's  servant,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  being  men  of  good  family  and  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Father  Grecnway  and  Father  Garnet,  the  Jesuits, 
were  both  cognisant  of  the  plot  (sec  Garnet,  Henry).  On  the 
34th  of  May  1604  a  house  was  hired  in  Percy's  name  adjoining 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  cellar  of  which  they  proposed  to 
work  a  mine.  They  began  on  the  1  ith  of  December  1604,  and  by 
about  March  had  got  half-way  through  the  wall.  They  then 
discovered  that  a  vault  immediately  under  the  House  of  Lords 
was  available.  This  was  at  once  hired  by  Percy,  and  36  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  amounting  to  about  t  ton  and  12  cwt.,  were  brought 
in  and  concealed  under  coal  and  faggots.  The  preparations 
being  completed  in  May  the  conspirators  separated.  Fawkes 
was  despatched  to  Flanders,  where  he  imparted  the  plot  to  Hugh 
Owen,  a  zealous  Romanist  intriguer.  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  to  be  at  hand  when  the  news  came 
to  gain  over  the  pope  to  the  cause  of  the  successful  conspirators. 
An  understanding  was  arrived  at  with  several  officers  levied  for 
the  service  of  the  archduke,  that  they  should  return  at  once  to 
England  when  occasion  arose  of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.  A  great  hunting  match  was  organized  at  Danchurch  in 
Warwickshire  by  Digby,  to  which  large  numbers  of  the. Roman 
Catholic  gentry  were  invited,  who  were  to  join  the  plot  after 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  explosion  of  the  5th  of 
November,  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  parliament,  and 
get  possession  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  then  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood;  while  Percy  was  to  seize  the  infant  prince 
Charles  and  bring  him  on  horseback  to  their  meeting-place.  Guy 
Fawkes  himself  was  to  take  ship  immediately  for  Flanders,  spread 
the  news  on  the  continent  and  get  supporters.  The  conspirators 
imagined  that  a  terrorized  and  helpless  government  would 
readily  agree  to  all  their  demands.  Hitherto  the  secret  had  been 
well  kept  and  the  preparations  had  been  completed  with  extra- 
ordinary success  and  without  a  single  drawback;  but  a  very 
serious  difficulty  now  confronted  the  conspirators  as  the  time  for 
action  arrived,  and  disturbed  their  consciences.  The  feelings  of 
ordinary  humanity  shrunk  from  the  destruction  of  so  many 
persons  guiltless  of  any  offence.  But  in  addition,  among  the 
peers  to  be  assassinated  were  included  many  Roman  Catholics 
and  some  lords  nearly  connected  in  kinship  or  friendship  with  the 
plotters  themselves.  Several  appeals,  however,  made  to  Catcsby 
to  allow  warning  to  be  given  to  certain  individuals  were  firmly 
rejected. 

On  the  j6th  of  October  Lord  Monlcaglc,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Francis  Trcsham,  who  had  formerly  been  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  other  conspirators  and  had  engaged  in  Romanist 
plots  against  the  government,  but  who  had  given  his  support  to 
the  new  king,  unexpectedly  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared  at  his 
house  at  Haxton,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  more  than  a 
year.  While  at  supper  about  6  o'clock  an  anonymous  letter  was 
brought  by  an  unknown  messenger  which,  having  glanced  at,  he 
handed  to  Ward,  a  gentleman  of  his  service  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Winter,  the  conspirator,  to  be  read  aloud.  The  cele- 
brated letter  ran  as  follows: — 

"  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have 
a  care  lor  your  preservation.    Therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you 


tender  your  life,  to  devise  «ome  excuse  to  shift  of  your  attendance 
of  this  Parliament,  for  God  and  man  hath  concurred  to  punith  iht 
wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertise- 
ment, but  retire  yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  c-xptrt 
the  event  in  safety,  for  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ttv 
yet  I  say  they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  the  Parliament.  ;t»j 
yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurt»  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  t« 
contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good  and  can  do  you  1*0  harm 
for  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  the  letter  |  ai*.'  I 
hope  God  will  give  you  the  Rracc  10  make  good  use  of  it,  to  whw 
holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

The  authorship  of  the  letter  has  never  been  disclosed  or  proved 
but  all  evidence  seems  to  point  to  Trcsham,  and  to  the  prolo 
bility  that  he  had  some  days  before  warned  Montcagle  and  agixci 
with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  known  the  plot  ace 
preventing  its  execution,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  the 
conspirators  time  to  escape  (sec  Tn  sham,  Francis). 

Montcagle  at  once  started  for  Whitehall,  found  Salisbury  an- 
other ministers  about  to  sit  down  to  supper,  and  showed  the 
letter,  whereupon  it  was  decided  to  search  the  cellar  under  tfi 
House  of  Lords  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  not  101 
soon,  so  that  the  plot  might  be  ripe  and  be  fully  disclosed 
Meanwhile  Ward,  on  the  37th  of  October,  as  had  evidently  beer, 
intended,  informed  Winter  that  the  plot  was  known,  and  on  thr 
28th  Winter  informed  Catcsby  and  begged  him  to  give  up  tfcf 
whole  project.  Catesby,  however,  after  some  hesitation,  finding 
from  Fawkes  that  nothing  had  been  touched  in  the  cellar,  aid 
prevailed  upon  by  Percy,  determined  to  stand  firm,  hoping  thai 
the  government  had  put  no  credence  in  Montcaglc's  letter,  a:  i 
Fawkes  returned  to  the  cellar  to  keep  guard  as  before.  On  tlw 
tth  the  king,  having  been  shown  the  letter,  ordered  the  carl  of 
Suffolk,  as  lord  chamberlain,  to  examine  the  buildings.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Montcagle.  On  arriving  at  the  cellar,  the  doo: 
was  opened  to  him  by  Fawkes.  Seeing  the  enormous  piles  of 
faggots  he  asked  the  name  of  their  owner,  to  which  Fawkes 
replied  that  they  belonged  to  Percy.  His  name  immediately 
aroused  suspicions,  and  accordingly  it  was  ordered  that  a  further 
search  should  be  made  by  Thomas  Knyvctt,  a  Westminster 
magistrate  who,  coming  with  his  men  at  night,  discovered  the 
gunpowder  and  arrested  Fawkes  on  the  threshold. 

The  opinion  that  the  whole  plot  was  the  work  of  Salisbury,  that 
he  acted  as  an  agent  provocateur  and  lured  on  his  victims  to 
destruction,  repeated  by  some  contemporary  and  later  writers  and 
recently  formulated  and  urged  with  great  ability,  has  no  solid 
foundation.  Nor  is  it  even  probable  that  he  was  aware  of  its 
existence  till  he  received  Montcaglc's  letter.  Even  after  its 
reception  complete  belief  was  not  placed  in  the  warning  A 
search  was  made  only  to  make  sure  that  nothing  was  wrong  and 
guided  only  by  Montcaglc's  letter,  while  no  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  the  conspirators.  The  steps  taken  by  Salisbury  after  the 
discovery  of  the  gunpowder  do  not  show  the  possession  of  any 
information  of  the  plot  or  of  the  persons  who  were  its  chief  agents 
outside  Fawkcs's  first  statement,  and  his  knowledge  is  seen  to 
develop  according  to  the  successive  disclosures  and  confessions  of 
the  latter.  Thus  on  the  7th  of  November  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  mine,  and  it  is  only  after  Fawkcs's  examination  by  torture 
on  the  Qth,  when  the  names  of  the  conspirators  were  draw  n  from 
him,  that  the  government  was  able  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  guilt  and  extent  of  their  participation  The  inquiry  w*S 
not  conducted  by  Salisbury  alone,  but  by  several  commissioners, 
some  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  rivals  an  J 
secret  enemies.  To  conceal  his  intrigue  from  all  these  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  that  he  should  have  put  himself  in  their 
power  to  such  an  extent  is  highly  improbable.  Again,  the  plia 
agreed  upon  for  disclosing  the  plot  was  especially  designed  to 
allow  the  conspirators  to  escape,  and  therefore  scarcely  a  method 
which  would  have  been  arranged  with  Salisbury.  Not  one  ol  the 
conspirators,  even  when  all  hope  of  saving  life  was  gone,  made  any 
accusation  against  Salisbury  or  the  government  and  all  died 
expressing  contrition  for  their  crime.  Lastly  Salisbury  had  do 
conceivable  motive  in  concocting  a  plot  of  this  description  His 
political  power  and  position  in  the  new  reign  had  been  already 
secured  and  by  very  different  methods.  He  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  influence,  having  been  created  Viscount  Cranborne 
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id  August  1604  and  cart  of  Salisbury  in  May  1605;  and  James 
had  already,  more  than  16  months  before  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  consented  to  return  to  the  repressive  measures  against  the 
Romanists.  The  success  with  which  the  conspirators  concealed 
their  plot  from  Salisbury's  spies  is  indeed  astonishing,  but  is 
probably  explained  by  its  very  audacity  and  by  the  absence  of 
incriminating  correspondence,  the  medium  through  which  the 
minister  chiefly  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  his 
enemies. 

On  the  arrest  of  Fawkes  the  other  conspirators,  except  Tresham, 
fled  in  parties  by  different  ways,  rejoining  each  other  in  Warwick- 
shire, as  had  been  agreed  in  case  the  plot  had  been  successful. 
Catesby,  who  with  some  others  had  covered  the  distance  of 
80  m.  between  London  and  his  mother's  house  at  Ashby  St 
Lcgers  in  eight  hours,  informed  his  friends  in  Warwickshire,  who 
had  been  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  plot,  of  its  failure,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Sir  Everard  Digby,  by  an  unscrupulous 
falsehood,  to  further  implicate  himself  in  his  hopeless  cause  by 
assuring  him  that  both  James  and  Salisbury  were  dead;  and, 
according  to  Father  Garnet,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Catesby  had  been  guilty  of  lies  in  order  to  draw  men  into  the  plot. 
He  pushed  on  the  same  day  with  his  companions  in  the  direction 
or  Wales,  where,  it  was  hoped,  they  would  be  joined  by  bands  of 
insurgents.  They  arrived  at  Huddington  at  >  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  band,  numbering  about  36  persons, 
confessed  and  heard  Mass,  and  then  rode  away  to  Holbeche, 
2  m.  from  Stourbridge,  in  Staffordshire,  the  house  of  Stephen 
Littleton,  who  had  been  present  at  the  hunting  at  Danchurch 
(see  Dicby,  Everard).  where  they  arrived  at  10  o'clock  at  night, 
having  on  their  way  broken  into  Lord  Windsor's  house  at  Hcwcll 
Grange  and  taken  all  the  armour  they  found  there.  Their  case 
was  now  desperate.  None  had  joined  them :  "  Not  one  came  to 
take  our  part,"  said  Sir  Everard  Digby, "  though  we  had  expected 
so  many."  They  were  being  followed  by  the  sheriff  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  county.  AH  spurned  them  from  their  doors  when 
they  applied  for  succour.  One  by  one  their  followers  flcdjrom 
the  house  in  which  the  last  scene  was  to  be  played  out.  They 
now  began  to  feel  themselves  abandoned  not  only  by  man  but 
by  God;  for  an  explosion  of  some  of  their  gunpowder,  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  by  which  Catesby  and  some  others  were 
scorched,  struck  terror  into  their  hearts  as  a  judgment  from 
heaven.  The  assurance  of  innocence  and  of  a  just  cause  which 
till  now  had  alone  supported  them  was  taken  away.  The  great- 
ness of  their  crime,  its  true  nature,  now  struck  home  to  them,  and 
the  few  moments  which  remained  to  them  of  life  were  spent  in 
prayer  and  in  repentance.  The  supreme  hour  had  now  arrived. 
About  1 1  o'clock  the  sheriff  and  his  men  came  up  and  immediately 
began  firing  into  the  house.  Catesby,  Percy  and  the  two  Wrights 
were  killed.  Winter  and  Rokewood  wounded  and  taken  prisoners 
with  the  men  who  still  adhered  to  them.  In  all  eight  of  the  con- 
spirators, including  the  two  Winters,  Digby,  Fawkes,  Rokewood, 
Keycs  and  Bates,  were  executed,  while  Tresham  died  in  the 
Tower.  Of  the  priests  involved,  Garnet  was  tried  and  executed, 
while  Grrcnway  and  Gerard  succeeded  in  escaping. 

So  ended  the  strange  and  famous  Gunpowder  Plot.  However 
atrocious  its  conception  and  its  aims,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel, 
together  with  horror  for  the  deed,  some  pity  and  admiration  for 
the  guilty  persons  who  took  part  in  it.  "  Theirs  was  a  crime 
which  it  would  never  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to 
commit  who  was  not  raised  above  the  lowness  of  the  ordinary 
criminal."  They  sinned  not  against  the  light  but  in  the  dark. 
They  erred  from  ignorance,  from  a  perverted  moral  sense  rather 
than  from  any  mean  or  selfish  motivc.and  exhibited  extraordinary 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  pursuit  of  what  seemed  to  them 
the  cause  of  God  and  of  their  country.  Their  punishment  was 
terrible.  Not  only  had  they  risked  and  lost  all  in  the  attempt 
and  drawn  upon  themselves  the  frightful  vengeance  of  the  state, 
but  they  saw  themselves  the  means  of  injuring  irretrievably  the 
cause  for  which  they  felt  such  devotion.  Nothing  could  have 
more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  than 
their  crime.  The  laws  against  them  were  immediately  increased 
in  severity,  and  the  gradual  advance  towards  religious  toleration 


was  put  back  for  centuries.  In  addition  a  new,  increased  and 
long-enduring  hostility  was  aroused  in  the  country  against  the 
adherents  of  the  old  faith,  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances, 
but  unjust  and  undiscrirainating,  because  while  some  of  the 
Jesuits  were  no  doubt  implicated,  the  secular  priests  and  Roman 
Catholic  laity  as  a  whole  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conspiracy. 

Bibliography. — The  recent  controversy  concerning  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  plot  can  be  followed  in  What  was  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  t  by  John  Gerard.  S.J.  (1897);  What  Gunpowder  Plot  uns,  by 
S.  R.  Gardiner  (a  rejoinder)  (1897)/  1  he  Gunpowder  Plot  ...  in 
reply  to  Professor  Gardiner,  by  John  Gerard,  S.J.  (1807);  Thomas 
Winter's  Confession  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  by  John  Gerard,  S.J. 
(with  facsimiles  of  hit  writing)  (1698);  Eng.  /list.  Rep.  iii.  510 
and  xii.  791;  Edinburgh  Review,  clxxxv.  183:  Athenaeum 
I897,  ii.  149,  785,  855:  1898.  i.  »3,  ii.  352,  4*0;  Academy,  vol.  SI 
p.  84;  The  Nation,  vol.  65  p.  400.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
controversy  centres  round  the  question  of  the  authenticity  o( 
Thomas  Winter's  confession,  the  MS.  of  which  i«  at  Hatfield,  sup- 
ported by  Professor  Gardiner,  but  denied  by  Father  Gerard  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  document  having  been  signed  "  Winter  " 
instead  of  "  Wintour,"  the  latter  apparently  being  the  conspirator's 
usual  style  of  signature.  The  document  was  deposited  by  the  3rd 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  for  inspection  at  the  Record  Office,  and 
was  pronounced  by  two  experts,  one  from  the  British  Museum  and 
another  from  the  Record  Office,  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine.  The 
cause  of  the  variation  in  the  signature  still  remains  unexplained,  but 
ceases  to  have  therefore  any  great  historical  importance.  The 
bibliography  of  the  contemporary  controversy  is  given  in  the  article 
on  Henry  Garnet  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  in 
The  Gunpowder  Plot  by  David  Jardine  (1857),  the  latter  work  mil 
remaining  the  principal  authority  on  the  subject;  add  to  these 
Gardiner  s  Hist,  of  England,  i.,  where  an  excellent  account  is  given; 
History  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  by  Father  Ethelred  Taunton 
(1901);  Father  Gerard's  Narrative  in  Condition  of  the  Catholics 
under  James  I.  (1871),  and  Father  Grecnway's  Narrative  in  Troubles 
of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,  1st  series  (1872),  interesting  as  con- 
temporary accounts,  but  not  to  be  taken  as  complete  or  infallible 
authorities,  of  the  same  nature  being  Historia  Protinciae  Angticana* 
Societatis  Jesu.  by  Henry  More.  S.J.  (1660).  pp.  309  et  seq.;  also 
History  of  Great  Britain,  by  John  Speed  (16UJ,  pp.  830  et  seq.; 
Archacologia,  xii.  200,  xxviii.  422,  xxix.  80;  Harieian  Utscellany 
(1809).  iii.  119-135,  or  Somers  Tracts  (1809),  ii.  97-117;  M.  A. 
Tierney's  ed.  of  Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  iv.  (1841);  Treason 
and  Plot,  by  Martin  Hume  ((901);  Notes  and  Queries,  7  ser.  vi., 
8  ser.  iv.  408.  497.  v.  55,  xii.  505.  9  ser.  xi.  1 15;  Add.  MSS. 
Brit.  Uus.  6178;  Stale  Trials,  ii.;  Calendar  of  Stale  Pap.  Dom. 
(1603-1610).  and  the  official  account,  A  True  and  Perfect  Relation  of 
the  Whole  Proceedings  against  the  late  most  Barbarous  traitors  (1606), 
a  neither  true  nor  complete  narrative  however,  now  superseded  as 
an  authority,  reprinted  as  The  Gunpowder  Treason  .  .  .  with  ad- 
ditions in  1679  by  Thomas  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  A  large 
number  of  letters  and  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office  relating  to 
the  plot  were  collected  in  one  volume  in  1819,  called  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  Booh;  these  are  noted  in  their  proper  place  in  the  printed 
calendars  of  State  Paper*.  Domestic  Series;  see  also  articles  on 
Fawkes,  Guv;  Tresham.  Francis;  Monteaulb.  William 
Parker,  ath  Baron;  Pf.rcv,  Thomas;  Catesby.  Robert; 
Garnet,  Henry;  Digby.  Sir  Everard.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

GUN-ROOM,  a  ship  cabin  occupied  by  the  officers  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  but  who  are  not  warrant  officers  of  the  class  of 
the  boatswain,  gunner  or  carpenter.  In  the  wooden  sailing  ships 
it  was  on  the  lower  deck,  and  was  originally  the  quarters  of  the 
gunner. 

GUNTER,  EDMUND  (1581-1626),  English  mathematician,  of 
Welsh  extraction,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1581.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  t  $99  was  elected  a  student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  orders,  became  a  preacher 
in  1614,  and  in  1615  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
divinity.  Mathematics,  however,  which  had  been  his  favourite 
study  in  youth,  continued  to  engross  his  attention,  and  on  the 
6th  of  March  1619  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in 
Gresham  College,  London.  This  post  he  held  till  his  death  on  the 
10th  of  December  1616.  With  Guntcr's  name  are  associated 
several  useful  inventions,  descriptions  of  which  are  given  in  his 
treatises  on  the  Sector,  Cross-stajf,  Bov,  Quadrant  and  other 
Instruments.  He  contrived  his  sector  about  the  year  1606,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  it  in  Latin,  but  it  was  more  than  sixteen 
years  afterwards  before  he  allowed  the  book  to  appear  in  English. 
In  1620  he  published  his  Canon  triangulorum  (sec  Logarithms). 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Gunter  was  the  first  to  discover 
(in  1622  or  162s)  that  the  magnetic  needle  does  not  retain  the 
same  declination  in  the  same  place  at  all  times.    By  desire  of 
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James  I.  be  published  In  1624  Ikt  Description  and  Use  of  His 
■Majatie's  Dials  in  Whitehall  Garden,  the  only  one  of  his  works 
which  has  not  been  reprinted.  He  introduced  the  words  cosine 
and  cotangent,  and  he  suggested  to  Henry  Briggs,  his  friend  and 
colleague,  the  use  of  the  arithmetical  complement  (sec  Brigg's 
Arilhmciica  Logarithmica,  cap.  xv.).  His  practical  inventions  are 
briefly  noticed  below: 

Gunter's  Chain,  the  chain  in  common  use  for  surveying,  is  22  yds. 
long  and  is  divided  into  100  links.  -  Its  usefulness  arises  from  its 
decimal  or  centesimal  division,  and  the  fact  that  10  square  chains 
make  an  acre. 

Gunter's  Line,  a  logarithmic  line,  usually  laid  down  upon  scales, 
sectors,  Ac.  It  is  also  called  the  lint  of  tines  and  the  tine  of  numbers, 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler,  which  therefore 
serves  to  solve  problems  irtstrumcntally  in  the  same  manner  as 
logarithms  do  arithmetically. 

Gunter's  Quadrant,  an  instrument  made  of  wood,  brass  or  other 
substance,  containing  a  kind  of  strreographic  projection  of  the  sphere 
on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  poles,  so  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic,  and  horizon  form  the 
arcs  of  circles,  but  the  hour  circles  are  other  curves,  drawn  by 
means  of  several  altitudes  of  the  sun  for  tome  particular  latitude 
every  year.  This  instrument  is  used  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day, 
the  sun's  azimuth,  Sec  and  other  common  problems  of  the  sphere 
or  globe,  and  also  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  object  in  degrees. 

Gunter's  Scale  (generally  called  by  seamen  the  Gunter)  is  a  large 
plane  scale,  usually  2  ft.  long  by  about  i{  in.  broad,  and  engraved 
with  various  lines  of  numbers.  On  one  side  are  placed  the  natural 
lines  (as  the  line  of  chords,  the  line  of  sines,  tangents,  rhumbs,  &c), 
and  on  the  other  side  the  corresponding  artificial  or  logarithmic 
ones.  By  means  of  this  instrument  questions  in  navigation,  trigono- 
metry, &c,  are  solved  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 

GUNTHER.  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  (1605-1723),  German  poet, 
was  born  at  Striegau  in  Lower  Silesia  on  the  8th  of  April  1605. 
After  attending  the  gymnasium  at  Schwcidnitz,  he  was  sent  in 
1715  by  his  father,  a  country  doctor,  to  study  medicine  at 
Wittenberg;  but  he  was  idle  and  dissipated,  had  no  taste  for  the 
profession  chosen  for  him,  and  came  to  a  complete  rupture  with 
his  family.  In  1717  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  was  befriended 
by  J.  B.  Mencke  (1674-1732),  who  recognized  his  genius;  and 
there  he  publishrd  a  poem  on  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  (concluded 
between  the  German  emperor  and  the  Porte  in  1718)  which 
acquired  him  reputation.  A  recommendation  from  Mencke  to 
Frederick  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  proved  worse 
than  useless,  as  GUnther  appeared  at  the  audience  drunk.  From 
that  time  he  led  an  unsettled  and  dissipated  life,  sinking  ever 
deeper  into  the  slough  of  misery,  until  he  died  at  Jena  on  the 
iSth  of  March  1723,  when  only  in  his  28th  year.  Goethe  pro- 
nounces Gunther  to  have  been  a  poet  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  His  lyric  poems  as  a  whole  give  evidence  of  deep  and 
lively  sensibility,  fine  imagination,  clever  wit,  and  a  true  ear  for 
melody  and  rhythm;  but  an  air  of  cynicism  is  more  or  less 
present  in  most  of  them,  and  dull  or  vulgar  witticisms  are  not 
infrequently  found  side  by  side  with  the  purest  inspirations  of 
his  genius. 

Gflnther's  collected  poems  were  published  in  four  volumes  (Breslau, 
1723-1735).  They  are  also  included  in  vol.  vi.  of  Tittmann's  Dcuiy.  ht 
Dunter  des  tylen  Jahrh.  (Leipzig,  1874),  and  vol.  xxxviii.  of 
Kurschncr's  Dtutuhe  Nalionattiteratur  (1883).  A  pretended  auto- 
biography of  Gtinthcr  appeared  at  Schwcidnitz  in  1732,  and  a  life 
of  him  bv  Sicbrand  at  U-inzig  in  1738.  Sec  Hoffmann  von  Fallcrs- 
leben.  /.  Ck.  Guntkrr  (Breslau.  1833) ;  O.  Requeue.  Leben  und  Dukten 
J.  Ck.  Guntkers  (Stuttgart,  i860);  M.  Kalbeck,  Neue  Beitrage  sur 
Btograpku  dei  Dukters  C.  Guntker  cBrcslau,  1879). 

Gl)NTHEROFSCHWABZBURO(  1304-1349),  German  king,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  counts  of  Schwarzburg  and  the  younger  son 
of  Henry  VII.,  count  of  Blankcnburg.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  soldier,  and  rendered  good  service  to  the  emperor  Louis  IV., 
on  whose  death  in  1347  he  was  offered  the  German  throne,  after 
it  had  been  refused  by  Edward  HI.,  king  of  England.  He  was 
elected  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  30th  of  January  1349 
by  four  of  the  electors,  who  were  partisans  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach  and  opponents  of  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  Charles,  however,  won  over  many  of 
Cumber's  adherents,  defeated  him  at  Eltville,  and  GUnther,  who 
was  now  seriously  ill,  renounced  bis  claims  for  the  sum  of  20,000 
marks  of  silver.    He  died  three  weeks  afterwards  at  Frankfort, 


and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  where  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  135a. 

See  Graf  L.  Ctterodt  zu  Scharffenbcrg,  Guntker,  Graf  torn  Sckwcr* 
burt,  erwdklter  deutscher  Konig  (Leipzig,  1H62);  and  K.  Jattson. 
Das  Kdnigtum  Guntkers  ton  Sckwanburg  (Leipzig,  1880). 

GUNTRAM.or  Gontran  (561-592),  king  of  Burgundy,  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Clotaire  I.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (561)  be 
and  his  three  brothers  divided  the  Frankish  realm  between  then. 
Guntram  receiving  as  his  share  the  valleys  of  the  Saooe  aad 
Rhone,  together  with  Berry  and  the  town  of  Orleans,  which  ht 
made  his  capital.  On  the  death  of  Charibert  (567).  be  further 
obtained  the  ciritales  of  Saintes,  Angoultme  and  Periguroc 
During  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  between  the  kings  of 
Neustriaand  Aunt rasia,  his  policy  was  to  try  to  maintain  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  After  the  assassination  of  Sigebert  (575).  he  took 
the  youthful  Childcbcrt  II.  under  his  protection,  and,  thanks  to 
his  assistance  against  the  intrigues  of  the  great  lords,  the  latin 
was  able  to  maintain  his  position  in  Aust  rasia.  After  I  be  death 
of  Chilpcric  (584)  he  protected  the  young  Clotaire  II.  in  the  same 
way,  and  prevented  Childcbcrt  from  seizing  his  dominions.  His 
course  was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  his  own  sons  had 
died;  consequently,  having  an  inheritance  at  his  disposal,  he 
was  able  to  offer  it  to  whichever  of  his  nephews  he  wished.  Tht 
danger  to  the  Frankish  realm  caused  by  the  expedition  of 
Gundobald  (585),  and  the  anxiety  which  was  caused  him  by  the 
revolts  of  the  great  lords  in  Aust  rasia  finally  decided  him  in  favou 
of  Childebart.  He  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  recognized  hint  u 
his  heir  at  the  treaty  of  Andclot  (587);  he  also  helped  him  to 
crush  the  great  lords,  especially  L'rsion  and  Bertbefricd,  who  were 
conquered  in  la  Wocvre.  From  this  time  on  he  ceased  to  play  s 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Austrasia.  He  died  in  502.  aed 
Childebert  received  his  inheritance  without  opposition.  Gregory 
of  Tours  is  very  indulgent  to  Guntram,  who  showed  himself  on 
occasions  generous  towards  the  church;  he  almost  always  calls 
him  "  good  king  Guntram,"  and  in  his  writings  are  to  be  fouod 
such  phrases  as  "good  king  Guntram  look  as  his  servant  a  coocu 
bine  Vcneranda  "  (iv.  25);  but  Guntram  was  really  no  better 
than  the  other  kings  of  his  age;  he  was  cruel  and  liccmiocs, 
putting  his  cubicularius  Condo  to  death,  for  instance,  because  he 
was  suspected  of  having  killed  a  buffalo  in  the  Vosges.  He  was 
moreover  a  coward,  and  went  in  such  constant  terror  of  assassiru< 
tion  that  he  always  surrounded  himself  with  a  regular  body- 
guard. 

Sec  Krusch,  "  Zur  Chronologic  der  mcrowingischen  Koniee."  ir. 
the  Forsckungen  tur  deutscken  Geschickle,  xxii.  451-490:  U>«* 
Chevalier.  Bio-bibliograpkie  (2nd  ed.),  x.r,  "  Guntram."    (C.  Pr  > 

GUNTUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Madras 
presidency.  The  town  (pop.  in  1901 ,  30,833)  has  a  station  on  the 
Bcllary-Bezwada  branch  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway.  Ii 
is  situated  cast  of  the  Kondavid  hills,  and  is  very  healthy 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  181b  century  by  the 
French.  At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Circa rs  to  the  English 
in  1765,  Guntur  was  specially  exempted  during  the  life  of  BasaUt 
Jang,  whose  personal  jagir  it  was.  In  1788  it  came  into  Brits1! 
possession,  the  cession  being  finally  confirmed  in  1823.  It  has 
an  important  trade  in  cotton,  with  presses  and  ginning  factories 
There  is  a  second-grade  college  supported  by  the  America? 
Lutheran  Mission.  Until  1859,  Guntur  was  the  headquarters  ••  • 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  in  1004  a  new  District  M 
GuNTiTk  was  constituted,  covering  territory  which  till  then  ha- 
been  divided  between  Kistna  and  Nctlore.  Area,  5735  sq  e-. 
The  population  on  this  area  in  1901  was  1,490,635.  The  district 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the  river  Kistna;  in  the  W  1 
considerable  part  of  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Girndlakame-i 
river.  The  greater  part  consists  of  a  fertile  plain  irrigated  If 
canals  from  the  Kistna,  and  producing  cotton,  rice  and  othe: 
crops. 

GUPTA,  an  empire  and  dynasty  of  northern  India,  whicl 
lasted  from  about  a.d.  320  to  480.  The  dynasty  was  founded  by 
Chandragupta  I.,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  famoc* 
predecessor  Chandragupta  Maurya.  He  gave  his  name  to  the 
Gupta  era,  which  continued  in  use  for  several  centuries,  daunt 
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from  the  26th  of  February,  a.d.  320.  Chandragupu  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samudragupta  (c.  a.d.  326-37$),  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Indian  kings,  who  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  India,  and 
whose  alliances  extended  from  the  Oxus  to  Ceylon;  but  his 
name  was  at  one  time  entirely  lost  to  history,  and  has  only 
been  recovered  of  recent  years  from  coins  and  inscriptions.  His 
empire  rivalled  that  of  Asoka,  extending  from  the  Hugli  on  the 
east  to  the  Jumna  and  Chambal  on  the  west,  and  from  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas  on  the  north  to  the  Nerbudda  on  the  south.  His 
son  Chandragupta  II.  (c.  a.d.  37S-413)  was  also  known  as  Vikra- 
Maditya  (q.t.),  and  seems  to  have  been  theoriginalof  the  mythical 
Hindu  king  of  that  name.  About  388  he  conquered  the  Saka 
satrap  of  Surashtra  (Kathiawar)  and  penetrated  to  the  Arabian 
Sea.  His  administration  is  described  in  the  work  of  Fa-hien, 
the  earliest  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  visited  India  in  a.d.  405-411. 
Patalipulra  was  the  capital  of  the  dynasty,  but  Ajodhya  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  used  by  both  Samudragupta  and  Chandra- 
gupta II.  as  the  headquarters  of  government.  The  Gupta 
dynasty  appears  to  have  fostered  a  revival  of  Brahmanism  at  the 
expense  of  Buddhism,  and  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  art  and 
literature.  The  golden  age  of  the  empire  lasted  from  a.d.  330  to 
45$,  beginning  to  decline  after  thelatterdate.  WbenSkandagupta 
came  to  the  throne  in  455,  India  was  threatened  with  an  irruption 
of  the  White  Huns,  on  whom  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat,  thus 
saving  his  kingdom  for  a  time;  but  about  470  the  White  Huns 
(sec  Ephthautes)  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  empire  was 
gradually  destroyed  by  their  repeated  inroads.  When  Skanda- 
gupta  died  about  480,  the  Gupta  empire  came  to  an  end,  bat  the 
dynasty  continued  to  rule  in  the  eastern  provinces  for  several 
generations.  The  last  known  prince  of  the  imperial  line  of 
Guptas  was  Kamaragupta  II.  (c.  SSS\  *^tcr  whom  it  passed  "  by 
an  obscure  transition  "  into  a  dynasty  of  eleven  Gupta  princes, 
known  as  "  the  later  Guptas  of  Magadha,"  who  seem  (or  the 
most  part  to  have  been  merely  local  rulers  of  Magadha.  One  of 
tbem,  however,  Adiiyasena,  after  the  death  of  the  paramount 
sovereign  in  648,  asserted  his  independence.  The  last  known 
Gupta  king  was  Jivitagupta  II.,  who  reigned  early  in  the  8th 
century.  About  the  middle  of  thecentury  Magadha  passed  under 
the  sway  of  the  Pal  kings  of  BengaL 

See  J.  F.  Fleet.  Cam  Inscriptions  (1888);  and  Vincent  A.  Smith, 
Th*  Early  Uislary  of  India  (and  ed.,  Oxford,  1908),  pp.  264-205. 

GURA.  EUGEM  (1841-1906),  German  singer,  was  born  near 
Saats  in  Bohemia,  and  educated  at  first  for  the  career  of  a  painter 
at  Vienna  and  Munich;  but  later,  developing  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  he  took  up  singing  and  studied  it  at  the  Munich  Conserva- 
torium.  In  1865  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Munich  opera,  and  in 
the  following  years  he  gained  the  highest  reputation  in  Germany, 
being  engaged  principally  at  Leipzig  till  1876  and  then  at  Ham- 
burg till  1883.  He  sang  in  1876  in  the  Ring  at  Bayreuth,  and  was 
famous  for  bis  Wagnerian  roles;  and  his  Hans  Sachs  in  ileisier- 
simger,  as  performed  in  London  in  1882,  was  magnificent.  In 
later  years  be  showed  the  perfection  of  art  in  his  singing  of  German 
Litder.    He  died  in  Bavaria  on  the  26th  of  August  1006. 

OURDASPUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Lahore  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  had  a  population 
in  1 00 1  of  5764.  It  has  a  fort  (now  containing  a  Brahman 
monastery)  which  was  famous  for  the  siege  it  sustained  in  1712 
from  the  Moguls.  The  Sikh  leader,  Banda,  was  only  reduced  by 
itarvation.  when  he  and  his  men  were  tortured  to  death  after 
capitulating. 

The  Dis  1  bict  comprises  an  area  of  1 889  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  native  stales  of  Kashmir  and  Chamba,  on  the  E. 
by  Kangra  district  and  the  river  Beas,  on  the  S.W.  by  Amrilsar 
district,  and  on  the  W.  by  SiaJkot,  and  occupies  the  submontane 
portion  of  the  Bari  Doab,  or  tract  between  the  Beas  and  the 
Ravi.  An  intrusive  spur  of  the  British  dominions  runs  north- 
ward into  the  lower  Himalayan  ranges,  to  include  the  mountain 
sanatorium  of  Dalhousie.  7687  ft.  above  sea-level.  This  station, 
which  has  a  large  fluctuating  population  during  the  warmer 
months,  crowns  the  most  westerly  shoulder  of  a  magnificent 
snowy  range,  the  Dhaoladhar,  between  which  and  the  plain  two 
minor  ranges  intervene.   Below  the  bills  stretches  a  picturesque 
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and  undulating  plateau  covered  with  abundant  timber,  made 
green  by  a  copious  rainfall,  and  watered  by  the  streams  of  the 
Bari  Doab,  which,  diverted  by  dams  and  embankments,  now 
empty  their  waters  into  the  Beas  directly,  in  order  that  their 
channels  may  not  interfere  with  the  Bari  Doab  canal.  The 
district  contains  several  large  jkiis  or  swampy  lakes,  and  is 
famous  for  its  snipe-shooting.  It  is  historically  important  in 
connexion  with  the  rise  of  the  Sikh  confederacy.  The  whole  of 
the  Punjab  was  then  distributed  among  the  Sikh  chiefs  who 
triumphed  over  the  imperial  governors.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  the  maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  acquired  all  the 
territory  which  those  chiefs  had  held.  Pathankot  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  the  plain,  together  with  the  whole  hill 
portion  of  the  district,  formed  part  of  the  area  ceded  by  the 
Sikhs  to  the  British  after  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1846.  In 
1862,  after  receiving  one  or  two  additions,  the  district  was 
brought  into  its  present  shape.  In  1901  the  population  was 
940,334.  showing  a  slight  decrease,  compared  with  an  increase  of 
1$%  in  the  previous  decade.  A  branch  of  the  North-Western 
railway  runs  through  the  district.  The  largest  town  and  chief 
commercial  centre  is  Batata.  There  are  important  woollen  mills 
at  Dhariwal,  and  besides  their  products  the  district  exports 
cotton,  sugar,  grain  and  oil-seeds. 

ODROAON,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Delhi 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  (pop.  in  iqoi,  4765)  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  district,  but  is  otherwise  unimportant.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  1984  sq.  ra.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Rohtak,  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  portions  of  the  Alwar,  Nabha 
and  Jind  native  slates,  on  the  S.  by  the  Muttra  district  of  the 
United  Provinces,  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Jumna  and  on  the  N.E. 
by  Delhi.  It  comprises  the  southernmost  corner  of  the  Punjab 
province,  stretching  away  from  the  level  plain  towards  the  hills 
of  Kajpuiana.  Two  low  rocky  ranges  enter  its  borders  from  the 
south  and  run  northward  in  a  bare  and  unshaded  mass  toward 
the  plain  country.  East  of  the  western  ridge  the  valley  is  wide 
and  open,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  To  the  west 
lies  the  subdivision  of  Rewari,  consisting  of  a  sandy  plain  dolled 
with  isolated  hills.  Numerous  torrents  carry  off  the  drainage 
from  the  upland  ranges,  and  the  most  important  among  them 
empty  themselves  at  last  into  the  Najafgarh;Ai/.  This  swampy 
lake  lies  to  ibe  east  of  the  civil  station  of  Gurgaon,  and  stretches 
I  long  arms  into  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Delhi  and  Rohtak. 
Salt  is  manufactured  in  wells  at  several  villages.  The  mineral 
products  arc  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  plumbago  and  ochre. 

In  1803  Gurgaon  district  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
after  Lord  Lake's  conquests.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in 
May  1857,  the  nawab  of  Farukhnagar,  the  principal  feudatory  of 
the  district,  rose  in  rebellion.  The  Mcos  and  many  Rajput 
families  followed  his  example.  A  faithful  native  officer  preserved 
the  public  buildings  and  records  at  Rewari  from  destruction; 
but  with  this  exception,  British  authority  became  extinguished 
for  a  time  throughout  Gurgaon.  After  the  fall  of  the  rebel 
capital,  a  force  marched  into  the  district  and  either  captured  or 
dispersed  the  leaders  of  rebellion.  The  territory  of  thenawabwas 
confiscated  on  account  of  his  participation  in  ihc  Mutiny.  Civil 
administration  was  resumed  under  orders  from  the  Punjab 
government,  to  which  province  the  district  was  formally  annexed 
on  the  final  pacification  of  the  country.  The  population  in  1901 
was  746,208,  showing  an  increase  of  11%  in  the  decade.  The 
largest  town  and  chief  trade  centre  is  Rewari.  The  district  is 
now  traversed  by  several  lines  of  railway,  and  irrigation  is 
provided  by  the  Agra  canal.  The  chief  trade  is  in  cereals,  but 
hardware  is  also  exported. 

GURKHA  (pronounced  gfiorka;  from  Sans.  ;<!w,  a  cow,  and 
raJts,  to  protect),  the  ruling  Hindu  race  in  Nepal  (?.v  ).  The 
Gurkhas,  or  Gurkhalis,  claim  descent  from  the  rajas  of  Chilor  in 
Rajputana.  When  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Mahommedan  invasion,  they  took  refuge  in  the  hilly  districts 
about  Kumaon,  whence  they  gradually  inVaded  the  country  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Gurkha,  Noakote  and  ultimately  to  the 
valley  of  Nepal  and  even  Sikkim.  They  were  slopped  by  the 
English  in  an  attempt  to  push  south,  and  the  treaty  of  Segauli, 
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which  ended  the  Gurkha  War  of  1814,  definitely  limited  tbeir 
territorial  growth.  The  Gurkhas  of  the  present  day  remain 
Hindus  by  religion,  but  show  in  their  appearance  a  strong 
admixture  of  Mongolian  blood.  They  make  splendid  infantry 
soldiers,  and  by  agreement  with  their  government  about  20,000 
have  been  recruited  for  the  Gurkha  regiments  of  the  Indian  army. 
As  a  rule  they  arc  bold,  enduring,  faithful,  frank,  independent 
and  self-reliant.  They  despise  other  Orientals,  but  admire  and 
fraternize  with  Europeans,  whose  tastes  in  sport  and  war  they 
share.  They  strongly  resemble  the  Japanese,  but  are  of  a 
sturdier  build.  Their  national  weapon  is  the  kukri,  a  heavy 
curved  knife,  which  they  use  for  every  possible  purpose. 

See  Capt.  Eden  Vaniittart,  Notes  on  the  Gurkhas  (1898);  and  P. 
D.  Bonarjcc,  The  Fighting  Races  of  India  (1899). 

GURNALL,  WILLIAM  (1617-1679),  English  author,  was  born 
in  1617  at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk.  He  was  educated  at  the  free 
grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1631  was  nominated 
to  the  Lynn  scholarship  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1635  and  M.A.  in  1639.  He  was  made 
rector  of  Lavenham  in  Suffolk  in  1644;  and  before  he  received 
that  appointment  he  seems  to  have  officiated,  perhaps  as  curate, 
at  Sudbury.  At  the  Restoration  he  signed  the  declaration 
required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
the  subject  of  a  libellous  attack,  published  in  1665,  entitled 
Covenant- Renouiteers  Desperate  Apostates.  He  died  on  the  12th 
of  October  1679.  Gurnall  is  known  by  hit  Christian  in  Complete 
Armour,  published  in  three  volumes,  dated  1655,  1658  and  1662. 
It  consists  of  a  scries  of  sermons  on  the  latter  portion  of  the  6th 
chapter  of  Ephesians,  and  is  described  as  a  "  magazine  from 
whence  the  Christian  is  furnished  with  spiritual  arms  for  the 
battle,  helped  on  with  his  armour,  and  taught  the  use  of  his 
weapon;  together  with  the  happy  issue  of  the  whole  war." 
The  work  is  more  practical  than  theological;  and  its  quaint 
fancy,  graphic  and  pointed  style,  and  its  fervent  religious  tone 
render  it  still  popular  with  some  readers. 

Sec  alio  An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  CurnaU,  by 
H.  "M'Keon  (1830),  and  a  biographical  introduction  by  Bishop  Rylc 
to  the  Christian  in  Complete  Armour  (1865). 

GURNARD  (Trigla),  a  genus  of  fishes  forming  a  group  of  the 
family  of  "  mailed  cheeks  "  (Triglidae),  and  easily  recognized  by 
three  detached  finger-like  appendages  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  by  their  large,  angular,  bony  head,  the  sides  of  which  are 
protected  by  strong,  hard  and  rough  bones.  The  pectoral 
appendages  arc  provided  with  strong  nerves,  and  serve  not  only 
as  organs  of  locomotion  when  the  fish  moves  on  the  bottom,  but 
also  as  organs  of  touch,  by  which  it  detects  small  animals  on 
which  it  feeds.  Gurnards  are  coast-fishes,  generally  distributed 
over  the  tropical  and  temperate  areas;  of  the  forty  species 
known  six  occur  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  viz.  the  red 
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gurnard  (7*.  pint),  the  streaked  gurnard  ( T.  lineata),  thesapphirinc 
gurnard  ( 7".  hirundo),  the  grey  gurnard  (7".  gurnardus),  the  piper 
(7".  lyra)  and  the  long-finncd  gurnard  (7'.  obscura  or  T.  lucerna). 
Although  never  found  very  far  from  the  coast,  gurnards  descend 
to  depths  of  several  hundred  fathoms;  and  as  they  arc  bottom- 
fish  they  arc  caught  chiefly  by  means  of  the  trawl.  Not  rarely, 
however,  they  may  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  their  broad,  finely  coloured  pectoral  fins  spread  out  like 
fans.  In  very  young  fishes,  which. abound  in  certain  localities 
on  the  coast  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  pectorals 


arc  comparatively  much  longer  than  in  the  adult,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  body;  they  are  beautifully  coloured  and  kept 
expanded,  the  little  fishes  looking  like  butterflies.  When  caught 
and  taken  out  of  the  water,  gurnards  emit  a  grunting  noise, 
which  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm  situated 
transversely  across  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  and  perforated  1* 
the  centre.  This  grunting  noise  gave  rise  to  the  name  "  gur 
nard,"  which  is  probably  an  adaptation  or  variation  of  the  Fr 
grognard,  grumbler,  cf.  the  Fr.  grondin,  gurnard,  from  gronief. 
and  Ger.  Knurr fis<  h.  Their  flesh  is  very  white,  firm  and  whole- 
some. 

GURNEY,  the  name  of  a  philanthropic  English  family  of 
bankers  and  merchants,  direct  descendants  of  Hugh  de  Goons*, 
lord  of  Gournay,  one  of  the  Norman  noblemen  who  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  Large  grants  of  land  •err 
made  to  Hugh  de  Gournay  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Norwich 
has  since  that  time  been  the  headquarters  of  the  family,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  Quakers.  Here  in  1770  the  brothers 
John  and  Henry  Gurney  founded  a  banking-house,  the  business 
passing  in  1 779  to  Henry's  son,  Bartlett  Gurney.  On  the  death  ci 
Bartlett  Gurney  in  1802  the  bank  became  the  property  of  h& 
three  cousins,  of  whom  John  Gubney  (1 750-1809)  was  the  most 
remarkable.  One  of  his  daughters  was  Elizabeth  Fry;  another 
married  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  Of  his  sons  one  was  Jostra 
John  Gurney  (1788-1847),  a  well-known  philanthropist  of  the 
day;  another,  Samuel  Gukney  (1786-1856)  assumed  on  ha 
father's  death  the  control  of  the  Norwich  bank.  Samuel  Gurney 
also  took  over  about  the  same  time  the  control  of  the  London  bill- 
broking  business  of  Richardson,  Ovcrend  It  Company,  in  which 
he  was  already  a  partner.  This  business  had  been  founded  in 
1800  by  Thomas  Richardson,  clerk  to  a  London  bill-discounter, 
and  John  Overend,  chief  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Smith,  Payne  k 
Company  at  Nottingham,  the  Gurneys  supplying  the  capiul 
At  that  lime  bill-discounting  was  carried  on  in  a  spasmodic 
fashion  by  the  ordinary  merchant  in  addition  to  his  regular 
business,  but  Richardson  considered  that  there  was  room  for  1 
London  house  which  should  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  trade  ir 
bills.  This,  at  that  time,  novel  idea  proved  an  instant  success 
The  title  of  the  firm  was  subsequently  changed  to  Overend. 
Gurney  &  Company,  and  for  forty  years  it  was  the*  greatest 
discount ing-housc  in  the  world.  During  the  financial  crisis  of 
1825  Overend,  Gurney  &  Company  were  able  to  make  short 
loans  to  many  other  bankers.  The  house  indeed  became  known  is 
"  the  bankers'  banker,"  and  secured  many  of  the  previous  cheats 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Samuel  Gurney  died  in  1856.  He  vis 
a  man  of  very  charitable  disposition,  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  charitable  and  philanthropic  undertakings  almost 
monopolized  his  attention.  In  1S65  the  business  of  Ovcrwi 
Gurney  &  Company,  which  had  come  under  less  competent 
control,  was  converted  into  a  joint  stock  company,  but  in  1*66 
the  firm  suspended  payment  with  liabilities  amounting  to  does 
millions  sterling. 

GURNEY.  EDMUND  (1847-18S8).  English  psychologist,  *u 
born  at  Hcrsham,  near  Walton-on-Thamcs,  on  the  23rd  of  ManS 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  Blackheath  and  at  Trinity  CoUere, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  high  place  in  the  classical  tripos  wi 
obtained  a  fellowship.  His  work  for  the  schools  was  done,  s»y» 
his  friend  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  "  in  the  intcrvalvof  his  practice  on  ibe 
piano."  Dissatisfied  with  his  own  executive  skill  as  a  muskiiA 
he  wrote  The  Paver  of  Sound  (1880),  an  essay  on  the  philosophy 
of  music.  He  then  studied  medicine  with  no  intention  of  pracia- 
inp,  devoting  himself  to  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology.  1* 
1880  he  passed  the  second  M.B.  Cambridge  examination  in  the 
science  of  the  healing  profession.  These  studies,  and  his  great 
logical  powers  and  patience  in  the  investigation  of  evidence,  he 
devoted  to  that  outlying  field  of  psychology  which  fa  cxllfd 
"  Psychical  Research."  He  asked  whether,  as  universal  tradi;*» 
declares,  there  is  an  unexplored  region  of  human  faculty  trans- 
cending the  normal  limitations  of  sensible  knowledge.  Thii 
there  is  such  a  region  it  was  part  of  the  system  of  Hegel  to  declare, 
and  the  subject  had  been  metaphysically  treated  by  Harunsn, 
Schopenhauer,  Du  Pre!,  Hamilton  and  others,  as  the  philosophy 
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of  the  Unconscious  or  Subconscious.  But  Curacy's  purpose  was 
to  approach  the  subject  by  observation  and  experiment, especially 
in  the  hypnotic  field,  whereas  vague  and  ill-attested  anecdotes 
had  hitherto  been  the  staple  of  the  evidence  of  metaphysicians. 
The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  investigate  whatever  facts  may 
give  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  ancient  belief  in  the  persistence  of  the 
conscious  human  personality  after  the  death  of  the  body.  Like 
Joseph  Clanviir$,thc  natural  bent  of  Gurney'smindwassccptical. 
Both  thought  the  current  and  traditional  reports  of  supernormal 
occurrences  suggestive  and  worth  investigating  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  scientific  observation,  and  inquisition  into  evidence 
at  first  hand.  But  the  method  of  Gurney  was,  of  course,  much 
more  strict  than  that  of  the  author  of  Saddu'cistnus  Triampkatus, 
and  it  included  hypnotic  and  other  experiments  unknown  to 
Glanvill.  Gurney  began  at  what  he  later  saw  was  the  wrong  end 
by  studying,  with  Myers,  the  "  seances  "of  professed  spiritualistic 
"  mediums  "  (1874-1878).  Little  but  detection  of  imposture 
came  of  this,  but  an  impression  was  left  that  the  subject  ought 
not  to  be  abandoned.  In  1882  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
was  founded.  (See  Psychical  Reseabch.)  Paid  mediums  were 
discarded,  at  least  for  the  time,  and  experiments  were  made  in 
"*  thought-transference  "  and  hypnotism.  Personal  evidence  as 
to  uninduced  hallucinations  was  also  collected.  The  first  results 
are  embodied  in  the  volumes  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  a  vast 
collection  (Podmore.  Myers  and  Gurney),  and  in  Curacy's 
remarkable  essay,  Hallucinations.  The  chief  consequence  was 
to  furnish  evidence  for  the  process  called  "telepathy,"  involving 
the  provisional  hypothesis  that  one  human  mind  can  affect 
another  through  no  recognized  channel  of  sense.  The  fact  was 
supposed  to  be  established  by  the  experiments  chronicled  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  it  was 
argued  that  similar  experiences  occurred  spontaneously,  as,  for 
rumple,  in  the  many  recorded  instances  of "  <lcathl>ed  wraiths  " 
among  civilized  and  savage  races.  (T>  lor,  Primitive  Culture,  i. 
chapter  xi.,  especially  pp.  449-450.  J«7J-  Lang.  Making  of 
Religion,  pp.  120-124,  i8g8.)  The  dying  man  is  supposed 
to  convey  the  hallucination  of  his  presence  as  one  living 
person  experimentally  conveys  his  thought  to  another,  by 
"thought-transference."  Curacy's  hypnotic  experiments, 
marked  by  great  exactness,  patience  and  ingenuity,  were  under- 
taken in  1885-1888.  Their  tendency  was,  in  Myers's  words, 
"  toprovc — so  far  as  any  one  operator's  experience  in  this  protean 
subject  can  be  held  to  prove  anything— that  there  11  sometimes, 
in  the  induction  of  hypnotic  phenomena,  some  agency  at  work 
which  is  neither  ordinary  nervous  stimulation  (monotonous  or 
sudden)  nor  suggestion  conveyed  by  any  ordinary  channel  to  the 
subject's  mind."  These  results,  if  accepted,  of  course  corroborate 
the  idea  of  telepathy.  (See  Gurney, "  Hypnotism  and  Telepathy," 
Proceedings  S. P. R.  vol.  iv.)  Experiments  by  MM.  Gilbert,  Janet, 
Richct,  Hcricourt  and  others  are  cited  as  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  Other  experiments  dealt  with  "  the  relation  of  the 
memory  in  the  hypnotic  state  to  the  memory  in  another  hypnotic 
state,  and  of  both  to  the  normal  or  waking  memory."  The  result 
of  Curacy's  labours,  cut  short  by  his  early  deal  h,  was  to  raise  and 
strengthen  the  presumption  that  there  exists  an  unexplored 
region  of  human  faculty  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by 
science  as  if  the  belief  in  it  were  a  mere  survival  of  savage  super- 
stition. Rather,  it  appears  to  have  furnished  the  experiences 
which,  misinterpreted,  arc  expressed  in  traditional  beliefs. 
That  Gurney  was  credulous  and  easily  imposed  upon  those  who 
knew  him,  and  knew  his  penetrating  humour,  cannot  admit; 
r»or  is  the  theory  likely  to  be  maintained  by  those  whom  bias 
does  not  prevent  from  studying  with  care  his  writings.  In  con- 
troversy "  he  delighted  in  replying  with  easy  courtesy  to  attacks 
envenomed  with  that  odium  pi  us  quam  theologicutn  which  the 
very  allusion  to  a  ghost  or  the  human  soul  seems  in  some  philo- 
sophers to  inspire."  In  discussion  of  themes  unpopular  and 
obscure  Curacy  displayed  the  highest  tact,  patience,  good 
temper,  humour  and  acutencss.  There  never  was  a  more  dis- 
interested student.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  music  and  his 
psychological  writings,  he  was  the  author  oi  Tertium  Quid 
(1887),  a  collection  of  essays,  on  the  whole  a  protest  against  one- 
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sided  ideas  and  methods  of  discussion.  He  died  at  Brighton  on 
23rd  June  1888,  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  narcotic 
medicine.  (A.  L.) 

GURWOOD,  JOHN  (1790-1845),  British  soldier,  began  his 
career  in  a  merchant's  office,  but  soon  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
the  52nd  (1808).  With  his  regiment  he  served  in  the  "  Light 
Division  "  of  Wellington's  army  throughout  the  earlier  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  and  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (19th  Jan.  1812)  he 
led  one  of  the  forlorn  hopes  and  was  severely  wounded.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  Wellington  presented  Gurwood 
with  the  sword  of  the  French  governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  A 
little  later,  transferring  to  the  9th  Light  Dragoons,  he  was  made 
brigade-major  to  the  Guards'  cavalry  which  had  just  arrived  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war  he  served  as  brigade- 
major  to  Lambert's  brigade  of  the  sixth  infantry  division,  and 
was  present  at  the  various  actions  in  which  that  division  played 
a  conspicuous  part— the  Nivelle,  the  Nive,  Orthcs  and  Toulouse. 
At  Waterloo  Captain  Gurwood  was  for  the  third  time  severely 
wounded.  In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  peace  he  was  pro- 
moted up  to  the  grade  of  licut. -colonel,  and  in  1841  became 
brevet-colonel.  He  was  for  many  years  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
private  secretary,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  collection 
and  editing  of  the  Wellington  Despatches,  which  occupied  Gur- 
wood from  1837  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  work  is  a  monument 
of  industrious  skill,  and  earned  its  author  a  Civil  List  Pension  of 
£200.  But  overwork  and  the  effects  of  his  wounds  had  broken 
his  health,  and  he  committed  suicide  on  Christmas  day  1845. 
He  was  a  C.B.  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

GUSLA,  or  Gusli,  an  ancient  stringed  instrument  still  in  use 
among  the  Slavonic  races.  The  modern  Servian  gusla  is  a  kind 
of  tanbur  (sec  Pandlra),  consisting  of  a  round,  concave  body 
covered  with  a  parchment  soundboard;  there  is  but  one  horse- 
hair string,  and  the  peg  (or  tuning  it  is  inserted  in  oriental  fashion 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  The  gusla  is  played  with  a  primitive 
bow  called  goudalo.  The  gouslars  or  blind  bards  of  Scrvia  and 
Croatia  use  it  to  accompany  their  chants.  C.  G.  Anton1  men- 
tions an  instrument  of  that  name  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon 
strung  with  eighteen  strings  in  use  among  the  Tatars.  Prosper 
Merimce*  has  taken  the  gusla  as  the  title  for  a  book  of  Servian 
poems,  which  arc  supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  him  among 
the  peasants,  but  which  are  thought  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Viaggio  in  Dalmazia  of  Albarto  Fort  is. 

Among  the  Russians,  the  gusli  is  an  instrument  of  a  different 
type,  a  kind  of  psaltery  having  five  or  more  strings  stretched 
across  a  flat,  shallow  sound-chest  in  the  shape  of  a  wing.  In  the 
gusli  the  strings,  of  graduated  length,  are  attached  to  little  nails 
or  pins  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  they  arc  wound  over  a  rod 
having  screw  attachments  for  increasing  and  slackening  the 
tension.  There  is  no  bridge  to  determine  the  vibrating  length  of 
the  strings.  The  body  of  the  instrument  is  shaped  roughly  like 
the  tail  of  the  grand  piano,  following  the  line  of  the  strings;  the 
longest  being  at  the  left  o(  the  instrument.  Matthew  Guthrie 
gives  an  illustration  of  the  gusli.'  (K.  S.) 

GUSTAVUS  I.  ERIKSSON  (1496-1560).  king  of  Sweden,  was 
born  at  his  mother's  estate  at  Lindholm  on  Ascension  Day  1406. 
He  came  of  a  family  which  had  shone  conspicuously  in  15th- 
century  politics,  though  it  generally  took  the  anti-national  side. 
His  father,  Erik  Johansson  of  Rydboholm,  "  a  merry  and  jocose 
gentleman,"  but,  like  all  the  Swedish  Vasas,  liable  to  sudden 
fierce  gusts  of  temper,  was  one  of  the  senators  who  voted  for  the 
deposition  of  Archbishop  Trolle,  at  the  riksdag  of  1517  (sec 
Sweden,  History),  (or  which  act  of  patriotism  he  lost  his  head. 
Gustavus's  mother,  Cecilia  Minsdittcr,  was  closely  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  great  Sturc  family.  Gustavus's  youthful 
experiences  impressed  him  with  a  life-long  distrust  of  everything 
Danish.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  his 
cousin  Sten  Sturc.    At  the  battle  of  Brannkyrka,  when  Slure 

'  Ertte  Linien  rines  Veriuchs  uber  den  Vrsprnng  dtr  alien  Sloven 
(Leiwm.  17*3-17*9),  P-  MS- 

1  La  Gutia,  ou  ckotx  de  potties  lyriqnes  rectuilties  dans  la  Dalmatic, 
Us  Bosme,  la  Croatie,  (fc.  (Pari*,  1827). 

1  Dusettattons  sur  les  anttquttis  de  Russie  (St  Petersburg,  1795). 
pi.  li  No.  9.  p .31. 
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defeated  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  the  young  Gustavus  bore  the 
governor's  standard,  and  in  the  same  year  (1518)  he  was  delivered 
with  five  other  noble  youths  as  a  hostage  to  King  Christian,  who 
treacherously  carried  him  prisoner  to  Denmark.  He  was 
detained  for  twelve  months  in  the  island  fortress  of  Kald,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Jutland,  -but  contrived  to  escape  to  Lubeck  in 
September  1519.  There  he  found  an  asylum  till  the  20th  of  May 
1520.  when  he  chartered  a  ship  to  Kalmar,  one  of  the  few  Swedish 
fortresses  which  held  out  against  Christian  II. 

It  was  while  hunting  near  Lake  Malar  that  the  news  of  the 
Stockholm  massacre  was  brought  to  him  by  a  peasant  fresh  from 
the  capital,  who  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  price  had  been 
set  upon  his  head.  In  his  extremity,  Gustavus  saw  only  one 
way  of  deliverance,  an  appeal  for  help  to  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  the 
dales.  How  the  dalesmen  set  Gustavus  on  the  throne  and  how 
he  and  they  finally  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Sweden  (1511-1523) 
is  elsewhere  recorded  (sec  Sweden:  History).  But  his  worst 
troubles  only  began  after  his  coronation  on  the  6th  of  June  1523. 
The  financial  position  of  the  crown  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  problems  demanding  solution,  for  upon  that  everything  else 
depended.  By  releasing  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Denmark,  Gustavus  had  made  the  free  independent  development 
of  Sweden  a  possibility.  It  was  forhim  torealize  thatpossibility. 
First  of  all,  order  had  to  be  evolved  from  the  chaos  in  which 
Sweden  had  been  plunged  by  the  disruption  of  the  Union;  and 
the  shortest,  perhaps  the  only,  way  thereto  was  to  restore  the 
royal  authority,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  ninety  years. 
But  an  effective  reforming  monarchy  must  stand  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis;  and  the  usual  revenues  of  the  crown,  always 
inadequate,  were  so  diminished  that  they  did  not  cover  half  the 
daily  expenses  of  government.  New  taxes  could  only  be  imposed 
with  extreme  caution,  while  the  country  was  still  bleeding  from 
the  wounds  of  a  long  war.  And  men  were  wanted  even  more 
than  money.  The  lack  of  capable,  trustworthy  administrators 
in  Sweden  was  grievous.  The  whole  burden  of  government 
weighed  exclusively  on  the  shoulders  of  the  new  king,  a  young 
man  of  seven  and  twenty.  Half  his  lime  was  taken  up  in 
travelling  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  doing 
purely  clerical  work  for  want  of  competent  assistance.  We  can 
form  some  idea  of  his  difficulties  when  we  leam  that,  in  1533,  he 
could  not  send  an  ambassador  to  Ltlbeck  because  not  a  single 
man  in  his  council,  except  himself,  knew  German.  It  was  this 
lack  of  native  talent  which  compelled  Gustavus  frequently  to 
employ  the  services  of  foreign  adventurers  like  Berent  von 
Mehlcn,  John  von  Hoja,  Konrad  von  Pyhy  and  others. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Gustavus's  many  anxieties  that  he  had 
constantly  to  be  on  the  watch  lest  a  formidable  democratic  rival 
should  encroach  on  his  prerogative.  That  rival  was  the  Swedish 
peasantry.  He  succeeded  indeed  in  putting  down  the  four 
formidable  rebellions  which  convulsed  the  realm  from  tSJS  to 
1542,  but  the  consequent  strain  upon  his  resources  was  very 
damaging,  and  more  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating 
and  emigrating,  out  of  sheer  weariness.  Moreover  he  was  in  con- 
stant fear  of  the  Danes.  Necessity  compelled  him  indeed  (1 534- 
1S36)  to  take  part  in  Grevensfejde  (Counts'  War)  (see  Denmark, 
History),  as  the  ally  of  Christian  III.,  but  his  exaggerated 
distrust  of  the  Danes  was  invincible.  "  We  advise  and  exhort 
you,"  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Kalmar,  "  to  put  no  hope  or 
trust  in  the  Danes,  or  in  their  sweet  scribbling,  inasmuch  as  they 
mean  nothing  at  all  by  it  except  how  best  they  may  deceive  and 
betray  us  Swedes."  Such  instructions  were  not  calculated  to 
promote  confidence  between  Swedish  and  Danish  negotiators. 
A  fresh  cause  of  dispute  was  generated  in  1 548,  when  Christian 
IH.'s  daughter  was  wedded  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxony.  On 
that  occasion,  apparently  by  way  of  protest  against  the  decree  of 
the  diet  of  Vcstcras  (15th  of  January  1544).  declaring  the 
Swedish  Crown  hereditary  in  Gustavus's  family,  the  Danish  king 
caused  to  be  quartered  on  his  daughter's  shield  not  only  the  three 
Danish  lions  and  the  Norwegian  lion  with  the  axe  of  St  Olaf,  but 
also  "  the  three  crowns "  of  Sweden.  Gustavus,  naturally 
suspicious,  was  much  perturbed  by  the  innovation,  and  warned 
all  his  border  officials  to  be  watchful  and  prepare  for  the  worst. 


In  iss7  he  even  wrote  to  the  Danish  king  protesting  against  the 
placing  of  "  the  three  crowns  "  in  the  royal  Danish  seal  beneath 
the  arms  of  Denmark.  Christian  HI.  replied  that  "  the  three 
crowns  "  signified  not  Sweden  in  especial,  but  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  and  that  their  insertion  in  the  Danish  shield 
was  only  a  reminiscence  of  the  union  of  Kalmar.  But  Gustavus 
was  not  satisfied,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  "  the  three 
crowns  "  dispute  which  did  so  much  damage  to  both  kingdoms. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  Gustavus  with  the  Holy 
See  are  set  forth  in  the  proper  place  (see  Sweden:  History). 
Here  it  need  only  be  added  that  it  was  a  purely  political  act.  as 
Gustavus,  personally,  had  no  strong  dogmatic  leanings  either 
way.  He  not  unnaturally  expressed  his  amazement  when  that 
very  juvenile  reformer  Olavus  Petri  confidently  informed  him 
that  the  pope  was  antichrist.  He  consulted  the  older  and  graver 
Laurentius  Andrcae,  who  told  him  how  "  Doctor  Martinus  had 
clipped  the  wings  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals  and  the  big  bishops," 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  pleasing  intelligence  to  a  monarch  who 
was  never  an  admirer  of  episcopacy,  while  the  rich  revenues  of  the 
church,  accumulated  in  the  course  of  centuries,  were  a  tempting 
object  to  the  impecunious  ruler  of  an  impoverished  people. 
Subsequently,  when  the  Protestant  hierarchy  was  forcibly 
established  in  Sweden,  matters  were  much  complicated  by  the 
absolutist  tendencies  of  Gustavus.  The  incessant  labour,  the 
constant  anxiety,  which  were  the  daily  portion  of.Gustavus  Vasa 
during  the  seven  and  thirty  years  of  his  reign,  told  at  last  even 
upon  his  magnificent  constitution.  In  the  spring  of  1560, 
conscious  of  an  ominous  decline  of  his  powers,  Gustavus  sum- 
moncd  his  last  diet,  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  On 
the  iClh  of  June  1 560  the  assembly  met  at  Stockholm.  Ten  days 
bier,  supported  by  his  sons,  Gustavus  greeted  the  estates  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace,  when  he  took  a  retrospect  of  his  reign, 
reminding  them  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom  during  the  union 
and  its  deliverance  from  *'  that  unkind  tyrant,  King  Christian." 
Four  days  later  the  diet  passed  a  resolution  confirming  the 
hereditary  right  of  Gustavus's  son,  Prince  Eric,  to  the  throne. 
The  old  king's  last  anxieties  were  now  over  and  he  could  die  in 
peace.   He  expired  on  the  39th  of  September  1560. 

Gustavus  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Magnus  I.,  duke  of  Saxe-Laucnburg,  bore  him  is 
1 S33  his  eldest  son  Eric.  This  union  was  neither  long  nor  happy, 
but  the  blame  for  its  infelicity  is  generally  attributed  to  the  lady, 
whose  abnormal  character  was  reflected  and  accentuated  io  her 
unhappy  son.  Much  more  fortunate  was  Gustavus's  second 
marriage,  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  first  consort,  with  bis  own 
countrywoman.  Margaret  Lcjonhufvud,  who  bore  him  five  sons 
and  five  daughters,  of  whom,  three  sons,  John,  Magnus  and 
Charles,  and  one  daughter,  Cecilia,  survived  their  childhood. 
Queen  Margaret  died  in  1551;  and  a  twelvemonth  later 
Gustavus  wedded  her  niece.  Catharine  Stenbock,  a  handsome 
girl  of  sixteen,  who  survived  him  more  than  sixty  years. 

Gustavus's  outward  appearance  in  the  prime  of  life  is  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary:  "  He  was  of  the  middle 
height,  with  a  round  head,  light  yellow  hair,  a  fine  long  beard, 
sharp  eyes,  a  ruddy  countenance  ...  and  a  body  as  filly  and 
well  proportioned  as  any  painter  could  have  painted  it.  He  was 
of  a  sanguine-choleric  temperament,  and  when  untroubled  and 
unvexed  a  bright  and  cheerful  gentleman,  easy  to  get  on  with, 
and  however  many  people  happened  to  be  in  the  same  room  with 
him,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  every  one  of  them." 
Learned  he  was  not,  but  he  had  naturally  bright  and  clear  under- 
standing, an  unusually  good  memory,  and  a  marvellous  capacity 
for  taking  pains.  He  was  also  very  devout,  and  his  morals  were 
irreproachable.  On  the  other  hand,  Gustavus  had  his  full  shire 
of  the  family  failings  of  irritability  and  suspiciousness,  the  Utter 
quality  becoming  almost  morbid  under  the  pressure  of  adverse 
circumstances.  His  energy  too  not  infrequently  degenerated 
into  violence,  and  when  crossed  he  was  apt  to  be  tyrannical. 

See  A.  Alberg,  Gustavus  Vasa  and  his  Timet  (London,  iteil: 
R.  N.  Bain,  Scandinavia,  chaps,  iii.  and  v.  (Cambridge.  190$); 
P.  D.  Watson,  The  Swedish  ReWulien  under  Gustavus  Vasa  (Loodoo. 
I  1889):  O.  Sjogren.  Gustaf  Vasa  (Stockholm.  1896);  C.  M.  Butter, 
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7V  Rejormahon  in  Svrdtn  (New  York.  iSSt 
(Stockholm.  1877-1881);  J.  Weidlin*.  ' 
ZeitalUr  dtr  Reformation  (Gotha,  1882). 


Sotriftt  HiitOTta 
he  Gttthkkte  im 
(R.N.  B.) 

GUSTAVUS  II.  ADOLPHUS  (1594-1632).  king  of  Sweden, 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  IX.  and  of  Christina,  daughter  of 
Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein-Cottorp,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
castle  on  the  Qth  of  December  1594.  From  the  first  he  was 
carefully  nurtured  to  be  the  future  prop  of  Protestantism  by  his 
austere  parents.  Gustavus  was  well  grounded  in  the  classics, 
and  his  linguistic  accomplishments  were  extraordinary.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  up  with  two  mother- tongues,  Swedish  and 
German;  at  twelve  he  had  mastered  Latin,  Italian  and  Dutch; 
and  he  learnt  subsequently  to  express  himself  in  Spanish,  Russian 
and  Polish.  But  his  practical  father  took  care  that  he  should 
grow  up  a  prince,  not  a  pedant.  So  early  as  his  ninth  year  he  was 
introduced  to  public  life;  at  thirteen  he  received  petitions  and 
conversed  officially  with  the  foreign  ministers;  at  fifteen  he 
administered  his  duchy  of  Vcstmanland  and  opened  the  Orcbro 
diet  with  a  speech  from  the  throne;  indeed  from  1610  he  may  be 
regarded  as  his  father's  co-regent.  In  all  martial  and  chivalrous 
accomplishments  he  was  already  an  adept;  and  when,  a  year 
later,  he  succeeded  to  supreme  power,  his  superior  ability  was  as 
uncontested  as  it  was  incontestable. 

The  first  act  of  the  young  king  was  to  terminate  the  frat- 
ricidal struggle  with  Denmark  by  the  peace  of  K aired  (18th 
of  January  1613).    Simultaneously,  another  war,  also  an  heritage 
from  Charles  IX.,  had  been  proceeding  in  the  far  distant  regions 
round  lakes  Ilmcn,  Peipus  and  Ladoga,  with  Great  Novgorod  as 
its  centre.    It  was  not,  however,  like  the  Danish  War,  a  national 
danger,  but  a  political  speculation  meant  to  be  remunerative  and 
compensatory,  and  was  concluded  very  advantageously  for  Sweden 
by  the  peace  of  Stolbova  on  the  27th  of  February  1617  (sec 
Sweden:  History).    By  this  peace  Gustavus  succeeded  in  exclud- 
ing Muscovy  from  the  Baltic.    "  I  hope  to  God,"  he  declared  to 
the  Stockholm  diet  in  1617,  when  he  announced  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  "  that  the  Russians  will  feel  it  a  bit  difficult  to  skip  over 
that  little  brook."   The  war  with  Poland  which  Gustavus  re- 
sumed in  162 1  was  a  much  more  difficult  affair.   It  began  with  an 
attack  upon  Riga  as  the  first  step  towards  conquering  Livonia. 
Riga  was  invested  on  the  13th  of  August  and  surrendered  on  the 
15th  of  September;  on  the  3rd  of  October  Mitau  was  occupied; 
but  so  great  were  the  ravages  of  sickness  during  the  campaign 
that  the  Swedish  army  had  to  be  reinforced  by  no  fewer  than 
10,000  men.   A  truce  was  thereupon  concluded  and  hostilities 
were  suspended  till  the  summer  of  1675,  in  the  course  of  which 
Gustavus  took  Kokenhusen  and  invaded  Lithuania.    In  January 
1626  he  attacked  the  Poles  at  Walhof  and  scattered  the  whole  of 
their  army  after  slaying  a  fifth  part  of  it.   This  victory,  remark- 
able besides  as  Gustavus's  first  pitched  battle,  completed  the 
conquest  of  Livonia.    As,  however,  it  became  every  year  more 
difficult  to  support  an  army  in  the  Dvina  district,  Gustavus  new 
resolved  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Poland 
witha  view  to  securing  the  control  of  the  Vistula, as  he  had  already 
secured  the  control  of  the  Dvina.    At  the  end  of  1626,  the 
Swedish  fleet,  with  14,000  men  on  board,  anchored  in  front  of  the 
chain  of  sand-dunes  which  separates  the  Frischc-Haff  from  the 
Baltic.    Pillau,  the  only  Baltic  port  then  accessible  to  ships  of 
at  once  occupied,  and  Kdnigsbcrg  shortly  afterwards 
;  scared  into  an  unconditional  neutrality.   July  was  passed  in 
conquering  the  bishopric  of  Ermcland.   The  surrender  of  Elbing 
and  Mjricnburg  placed  Gustavus  in  possession  of  the  fertile  and 
easily  defensible  delta  of  the  Vistula,  which  he  treated  as  a 
permanent  conquest,  making  Axel  Oxenst jerna  its  first  governor- 
general.    Communications  between  Danzig  and  the  sea  were  cut 
off  by  the  erection  of  the  first  of  Gustavus's  famous  entrenched 
camps  at  Dirxhau.    From  the  end  of  August  1626  the  city  was 
blockaded,  and  in  the  meantime  Polish  irregulars,  under  the 
capable  Stanislaus  Koniecpolski,  began  to  harass  the  Swedes. 
But  the  object  of  the  campaign,  a  convenient  basis  of  operations, 
was  won;  ah3  in  October  the  king  departed  to  Sweden  to  gel 
reinforcements.    He  returned  in  May  1627  with  7000  men, 
which  raised  his  forces  to  14.000,  against  which  Koniecpolski 


could  only  oppose  9000.  But  his  superior  strategy  frustrated  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Swedish  king,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  was 
twice  dangerously  wounded  and  so  disabled  that  he  could  never 
wear  armour  again.  Gustavus  had  made  extensive  preparations 
for  the  ensuing  campaign  and  took  the  field  with  32.000  men. 
But  once  again,  though  far  outnumbered,  and  unsupported  by 
his  own  government,  the  Polish  grand- he t man  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  Gustavus,  who,  on  the  10th  of  September,  broke  up 
his  camp  and  returned  to  Prussia;  th*  whole  autumn  campaign 
had  proved  a  failure  and  cost  him  5000  men.  During  the  ensuing 
campaign  of  1629  Gustavus  had  to  contend  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Koniecpolski  and  10,000  of  Wallenstein's  mercenaries. 
The  Polish  commander  now  showed  the  Swedes  what  he  could  do 
with  adequate  forces.  At  Stuhm,  on  the  29th  of  June,  he 
defeated  Gustavus,  who  lost  most  of  his  artillery  and  narrowly 
escaped  capture.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  six  years'  truce  of  Alt  mark,  which  was  very  advantageous 
to  Sweden. 

And  now  Gustavus  turned  his  attention  to  Germany.  -The 
motives  which  induced  the  Swedish  king  to  intervene  directly  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  arc  told  us  by  himself  in  his  correspondence 
with  Oxenst  jerna.  Here  he  says  plainly  that  it  was  the  fear  lest 
the  emperor  should  acquire  the  Baltic  ports  and  proceed  to  build 
up  a  sea-power  dangerous  to  Scandinavia.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  king  rejected  the  chancellor's  alternative  of  waging  a  simply 
defensive  war  against  the  emperor  by  means  of  the  fleet,  with 
Stralsund  as  his  base.  He  was  convinced  by  the  experience  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  that  the  enemies'  harbours  could  be 
wrested  from  them  only  by  a  successful  offensive  war  on  land; 
and,  while  quite  alive  to  the  risks  of  such  an  enterprise  in  the 
face  of  two  large  armies,  Tilly's  and  Wallenstein's,  each  of  them 
larger  than  his  own,  he  argued  that  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
and  the  numerous  garrisons  which  the  enemy  was  obliged  to 
maintain,  more  than  neutralized  his  numerical  superiority. 
Merely  to  blockade  all  the  German  ports  with  the  Swedish  fleet 
was  equally  impossible.  The  Swedish  fleet  was  too  weak  for 
that;  it  would  be  safer  to  take  and  fortify  the  pick  of  them.  In 
Germany  itself,  if  he  once  got  the  upper  hand,  he  would  not  find 
himself  without  resources.  It  is  no  enthusiastic  crusader,  but  an 
anxious  and  farsecing  if  somewhat  speculative  statesman  who 
thus  opens  his  mind  to  us.  No  doubt  religious  considerations 
largely  influenced  Gustavus.  He  had  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
his  fellow-Protestants  in  Germany;  he  regarded  them  as  God's 
peculiar  people,  himself  as  their  divinely  appointed  deliverer. 
But  his  first  duty  was  to  Sweden;  and,  naturally  and  rightly, 
he  viewed  the  whole  business  from  a  predominantly  Swedish 
point  of  view.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  to  be  delivered 
from  a  "  soul-crushing  tyranny  ";  but  they  were  to  be  delivered 
by  a  foreign  if  friendly  power;  and  that  power  claimed  as  her 
reward  the  hegemony  of  Protestant  Europe  and  all  the  political 
privileges  belonging  to  that  exalted  position. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1630  Gustavus  solemnly  took  leave  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm  assembled  at  Stockholm.  He  appeared 
before  them  holding  in  his  arms  bis  only  child  and  heiress,  the 
little  princess  Christina,  then  in  her  fourth  year,  and  tenderly 
committed  her  to  the  care  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  people.  Then 
he  solemnly  took  the  estates  to  witness,  as  he  stood  there  "  in  the 
sight  of  the  Almighty,"  that  he  had  begun  hostilities"  out  of  no 
lust  for  war,  as  many  will  certainly  devise  and  imagine,"  but  in 
self -defence  and  to  deliver  hi*  fellow-Christians  from  oppression. 
On  the  7th  of  June  1630  the  Swedish  fleet  set  sail,  and  two  days 
after  midsummer  day,  the  whole  army,  16,000  strong,  was 
disembarked  at  Pccnrmundc.  Gustavus's  plan  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Oder  Haff,  and,  resting  upon 
Stralsund  in  the  west  and  Prussia  in  the  east,  penetrate  into 
Germany.  In  those  days  rivers  were  what  railways  now  are,  the 
great  military  routes;  and  Gustavus's  German  war  was  a  war 
waged  along  river  lines.  The  opening  campaign  was  to  be  fought 
along  the  line  of  the  Oder.  Stettin,  the  capital  of  Pomcrania, 
and  the  key  of  the  Oder  line,  was  occupied  and  converted  into  a 
first-class  fortress.  He  then  proceeded  to  clear  Pomcrania  of  the 
piebald  imperial  host  composed  of  every  nationality 
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heaven,  and  officered  by  Italians,  Irishmen,  Czechs,  Croats, 
Danes,  Spaniards  and  Walloons.  Gustavus's  army  has  often 
been  described  by  German  historians  as  an  army  of  foreign 
invaders;  in  reality  it  was  far  more  truly  Teutonic  than  the 
official  defenders  of  Germany  at  that  period.  Gustavus's 
political  difficulties  (sec  Sweden:  History)  chained  him  to  his 
camp  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  the  dismissal  of 
Wallenstcin  and  the  declaration  in  Gustavus's  favour  of  Magde- 
burg, the  greatest  city  in  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle,  and  strate- 
gically the  strongest  fortress  of  North  Germany,  encouraged  him 
to  advance  boldly.  But  first,  honour  as  well  as  expediency 
moved  him  to  attempt  to  relieve  Magdeburg,  now  closely  invested 
by  the  imperialists,  especially  as  his  hands  had  now  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  a  definite  alliance  with  France  (treaty 
of  Barwalde,  ljth  of  January  1631).  Magdeburg,  therefore, 
became  the  focus  of  the  whole  campaign  of  i6ji;  but  the 
obstructive  timidity  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 
threw  insuperable  obstacles  in  his  way,  and,  on  the  very  day 
when  John  George  I.  of  Saxony  closed  his  gates  against  Gustavus 
the  most  populous  and  prosperous  city  in  North  Germany 
became  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins  (20th  of  May).  Gustavus,  still 
too  w'cak  to  meet  the  foe,  entrenched  himself  at  Wcrbcn,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Havel  and  Elbe.  Only  on  the  1 2th  of  September 
did  the  elector  of  Saxony,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
states,  now  invaded  by  the  emperor,  place  himself  absolutely  at 
the  disposal  of  Gustavus;  and,  five  days  later,  at  the  head  of  the 
combined  Swedish-Saxon  army,  though  the  Swedes  did  all  the 
fighting,  Gustavus  routed  Tilly  at  the  famous  battle  of  Brciten- 
feld,  north  of  Leipzig. 

The  question  now  was:  In  what  way  should  Gustavus  utilize 
his  advantage?  Should  he  invade  the  Austrian  crown  lands, 
and  dictate  peace  to  Ferdinand  II.  at  the  gates  of  Vienna?  Or 
should  he  pursue  Tilly  westwards  and  crush  the  league  at  its  own 
hearth  and  home?  Oxenstjcrna  was  the  first  alternative, 
but  Gustavus  decided  in  favour  of  the  second.  His  decision  has 
been  greatly  blamed.  More  than  one  modern  historian  has 
argued  that  if  Gustavus  had  done  in  1631  what  Napoleon  did  in 
1805  and  1809.  there  would  have  been  a  fifteen  instead  of  a  thirty 
years'  war.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  days  of 
Gustavus,  Vienna  was  by  no  means  so  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Napoleon; 
and  even  Gustavus  could  not  allow  so  dangerous  an  opponent  as 
Tilly  time  to  recover  himself.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  the 
Rhine,  taking  Marienbcrg  and  Frankfort  on  his  way,  and  on  the 
aolh  of  December  entered  Mainz,  where  he  remained  throughout 
the  winter  of  i6ji-i6,?j.  At  the  beginning  of  1632,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  general  peace  he  so  earnestly  desired,  he  proposed 
to  take  the  field  with  an  overwhelming  numerical  majority.  The 
signal  for  Gustavus  to  break  up  from  the  Rhine  was  the  sudden 
advance  of  Tilly  from  behind  the  Danube.  Gustavus  pursued 
Tilly  into  Bavaria,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Danube  at  Donau- 
worth  and  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  in  the  face  of  Tilly's  strongly 
entrenched  camp  at  Rain,  and  pursued  the  flying  foe  to  the 
fortress  of  Ingolstadt  where  Tilly  died  of  his  wounds  a  fortnight 
later.  Gustavus  then  liberated  and  garrisoned  the  long-oppressed 
Protestant  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm,  and  in  May  occupied 
Munich.  The  same  week  Wallenstcin  chased  John  George  from 
Prague  and  manoeuvred  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia.  Then, 
armed  as  he  was  with  plenipotentiary  power,  he  offered  the 
elector  of  Saxony  peace  on  his  own  terms.  Gustavus  suddenly 
saw  himself  exposed  to  extreme  peril.  If  Tilly  had  made  John 
George  such  an  offer  as  Wallenstcin  was  now  empowered  to 
make,  the  elector  would  never  have  become  Gustavus's  ally; 
would  he  remain  Gustavus's  ally  now?  Hastily  quitting  his 
quarters  in  Upper  Swabia,  Gustavus  hastened  towards  Nurem- 
berg on  his  way  to  Saxony,  but  finding  that  Waltenstein  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  had  united  their  forces,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  reach  Saxony,  and  both  armies  confronted  each 
other  at  Nuremberg  which  furnished  Gustavus  with  a  point  of 
support  of  the  first  order.  He  quickly  converted  the  town  into 
an  entrenched  and  fortified  camp.  Wallenstcin  followed  the 
king's  example,  and  entrenched  himself  on  the  western  bank  of 


the  Regnitz  in  a  camp  twelve  English  miles  in  circumference. 
His  object  was  to  pin  Gustavus  fast  to  Nuremberg  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  northwards.  Throughout  July  and  August  the  two 
armies  faced  each  other  immovably.  On  the  24th  of  August, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  storm  Alte  Veste,  the  key  of 
WaHcnstcin's  position,  the  Swedish  host  retired  soulbwards- 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Wallenstcin,  after  devastating 
Saxony,  was  preparing  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Luizrn, 
when  the  king  surprised  him  as  he  was  crossing  the  Rippacb 
(1st  of  November)  and  a  rearguard  action  favourable  to  the 
Swedes  ensued.  Indeed,  but  for  nightfall,  WaHcnstcin's  scattered 
forces  might  have  been  routed.  During  the  night,  however, 
Wallenstcin  re-collected  his  host  for  a  decisive  action,  and  at  day- 
break on  the  6th  of  November,  while  an  autumn  mist  still  lay 
over  the  field,  the  battle  began.  It  was  obviously  Gustavus's  plan 
to  drive  Wallenstcin  away  from  the  Leipzig  road,  north  of  which 
he  had  posted  himself,  and  thus,  in  case  of  success,  to  isolate,  and 
subsequently,  with  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  in  the  Elbe  fortresses, 
annihilate  him.  The  king,  on  the  Swedish  right  wing,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  trenches  and  capturing  his  cannon. 
What  happened  after  that  is  mere  conjecture,  for  a  thick  mist 
now  obscured  the  autumn  sun,  and  the  battle  became  a  colossal 
melee  the  details  of  which  arc  indistinguishable.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  that  awful  obscurity  that  Gustavus  met  his  death — bow 
or  where  is  not  absolutely  certain;  but  it  would  seem  that  be 
lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  while  leading  the  Smiland  horse  to 
the  assistance  of  his  infantry,  and  was  despatched  as  he  lay 
severely  wounded  on  the  gTound  by  a  hostile  horseman. 

By  his  wife,  Marie  Elconora,  a  sister  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, whom  he  married  in  1620,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  one 
daughter,  Christina,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

Sec  Strrigft  I/istoria  (Stockholm,  1877.  81),  vol.  iv.  •  A  Ov-o- 
stjerna,  Sknfter  oth  Brefvrxlmg  (Stockholm.  1900,  &c);  G,  Bjoricn, 
CuslaJ  Ado!}  (Stockholm,  1890);  R.  N.  Bain,  Standinatia  (Cam- 
bridge, 1005);  C.  R.  L  Fletcher.  Guslar**  Adolphus  (Lundun. 
1892);  J.  L.  Stevens,  History  of  Cusiatus  Adolphus  (London.  18S5I; 
J.  Mankell.  Om  Custaf  11.  Adolf s  potitik  (Stockholm,  itwsu;  E. 
Blucmcl,  Custav  Adolf,  A'onif  foil  Sthwfdn  (Ei»leben.  18^4  .  A 
Rydfors,  De  dtplomaluka  forbtuddserna  meUan  iwnp  o<h  Earlend 
i6t4-i6jo  (UpsaU,  t&oo).  (R.  N.  6.) 

GUSTAVUS  III.  (1746-1793).  king-of  Sweden,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Louisa  Ulrica  of 
Prussia,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  bom  on  the  24th 
of  January  1746.  Gustavus  was  educated  under  the  care  of  two 
governors  who  were  amongst  the  most  eminent  Swedish  states- 
men of  the  day,  Carl  Gustaf  Tessin  and  Carl  Schcffer,  but  be 
owed  most  perhaps  to  the  poet  and  historian  Olof  von  Dalin. 
The  interference  of  the  state  with  his  education,  when  be  was 
quite  a  child,  was,  however,  doubly  harmful,  as  his  parents 
taught  him  to  despise  the  preceptors  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
diet,  and  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  duplicity  in  which  he 
grew  up  made  him  precociously  experienced  in  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation. But  even  his  most  hostile  teachers  were  amazed  by  the 
brilliance  of  his  natural  gifts,  and,  while  still  a  boy,  be  possessed 
that  charm  of  manner  which  was  to  make  him  so  fascinating  and 
so  dangerous  in  later  life,  coupled  with  the  strong  dramatic 
instinct  which  won  for  him  his  honourable  place  in  Swedish 
literature.  On  the  whole,  Gustavus  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
well  educated,  but  he  read  very  widely;  there  was  scarce  a 
French  author  of  his  day  w  ith  whose  works  he  was  not  intimately 
acquainted;  while  his  enthusiasm  for  (he  new  French  ideas  of 
enlightenment  was  as  sincere  as,  if  more  critical  than,  his 
mother's.  On  the  4th  of  November  1766,  Gustavus  married 
Sophia  Magdalcna,  daughter  of  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark.  The 
match  was  an  unhappy  one,  owing  partly  to  incompatibility  of 
temper,  but  still  more  to  the  mischievous  interference  of  the 
jealous  queen-mother. 

Gustavus  first  intervened  actively  in  politics  in  1 768.  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  interregnum,  when  he  compelled  the  dominant 
Cap  faction  to  summon  an  extraordinary1  diet  from  which  he 
hoped  for  the  reform  of  thcconstilution  in  a  monarchical  direction. 
But  the  victorious  Hats  refused  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  they 
had  given  before  the  elections.    "  That  wc  should  have  lost  the 
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constitutional  battle  docs  not  distress  us  so  much,"  wrote 
Guitavus,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart ;  "  but  what  docs  dismay 
me  is  to  sec  my  poor  nation  so  sunk  in  corruption  as  to  place  its 
own  felicity  in  absolute  anarchy."  From  the  4th  of  February  to 
the  15th  of  March  1771,  Gustavus  was  at  Paris,  where  he  carried 
both  the  court  and  the  city  by  storm.  The  poets  and  the  philo- 
sophers paid  him  enthusiastic  homage,  and  all  the  distinguished 
women  of  the  day  testified  to  his  superlative  merits.  With  many 
of  them  he  maintained  a  lifelong  correspondence.  But  his  visit 
to  the  French  capital  was  no  mere  pleasure  trip;  it  was  also  a 
political  mission.  Confidential  agents  from  the  Swedish  court 
bad  already  prepared  the  way  for  him,  and  the  due  dc  Choiseul, 
weary  of  Swedish  anarchy,  had  resolved  to  discuss  with  him  the 
best  method  of  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  Sweden.  Before 
be  departed,  the  French  government  undertook  to  pay  the  out- 
standing subsidies  to  Sweden  unconditionally,  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  million  livrcs  annually;  and  the  comte  dc  Vergennes, 
one  of  the  great  names  of  French  diplomacy,  was  transferred 
from  Constantinople  to  Stockholm.  On  his  way  home  Gustavus 
paid  a  short  visit  to  his  uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  at  Potsdam. 
Frederick  bluntly  informed  his  nephew  that,  in  concert  with 
Russia  and  Denmark,  he  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
existing  Swedish  constitution,  and  significantly  advised  the 
young  monarch  to  play  the  part  of  mediator  and  abstain  from 
violence. 

On  his  return  to  Sweden  Gustavus  made  a  sincere  and  earnest 
attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Hals  and  Caps  who  were  ruining 
the  country  between  them  (see  Swedes:  History).  On  the  Jist 
of  June  1771  he  opened  his  first  parliament  in  a  speech  tvhich 
awakened  strange  and  deep  emotions  in  all  who  heard  it.  It  was 
the  first  time  for  more  than  a  century  that  a  Swedish  king  had 
addressed  a  Swedish  diet  from  the  throne  in  its  native  tongue. 
The  orator  laid  especial  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of 
all  party  animosities  to  the  common  weal,  and  volunteered,  as 
"  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  people,"  to  be  the  mediator  between 
the  contending  factions.  A  composition  committee  was  actually 
formed,  but  it  proved  illusory  from  the  first,  the  patriotism  of 
neither  of  the  factions  being  equal  to  the  puniest  act  of  self- 
denial.  The  subsequent  attempts  of  the  dominant  Caps  still 
further  to  limit  the  prerogative,  and  reduce  Gustavus  to  the 
condition  of  a  roi  Jaintant,  induced  him  at  last  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  revolution.  Of  its  necessity  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Under  tbc  sway  of  the  Cap  faction,  Sweden,  already  the 
vassal,  could  not  fail  to  become  the  prey  of  Russia.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  being  absorbed  in  that  northern  system,  the 
invention  of  the  Russian  vice-chancellor,  Count  Nikita  Panin, 
which  that  patient  statesman  had  made  it  the  ambition  of  his 
life  to  realize.  Only  a  swift  and  sudden  coup  d' (tat  could  save  the 
independence  of  a  country  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a 
hostile  league.  At  this  juncture  Gustavus  was  approached  by 
Jakob  Magnus  Sprengtportcn,  a  Finnish  nobleman  of  determined 
character,  who  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Caps,  with  the 
project  of  a  revolution.  He  undertook  to  seize  the  fortress  of 
Sveaborg  by  a  coup  At  main,  and,  Finland  once  secured,  Sprengt- 
portcn proposed  to  embark  for  Sweden,  meet  the  king  and  his 
friends  near  Stockholm,  and  surprise  the  capital  by  a  night 
attack,  when  the  estates  were  to  be  forced,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  accept  a  new  constitution  from  the  untrammelled 
king.  The  plotters  were  at  this  juncture  reinforced  by  an  ex- 
from  Scania  (Skinc),  Johan  Kristoffer  Toll,  also  a  victim 
of  Cap  oppression.  Toll  proposed  that  a  second  revolt  should 
break  out  in  tbc  province  of  Scania,  to  confuse  the  government 
still  more,  and  undertook  personally  tosecurcthc  southern  fortress 
of  Kristianstad.  After  some  debate,  it  was  finally  arranged 
that,  a  few  days  after  tbc  Finnish  revolt  had  begun,  Kristianstad 
should  openly  declare  against  the  government.  Prince  Charles, 
the  eldest  of  the  king's  brothers,  was  thereupon  hastily  to  mobilize 
the  garrisons  of  all  the  southern  fortresses,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  crushing  the  revolt  at  Kristianstad;  but  on  arriving 
before  tbc  fortress  he  was  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rcl>els, 
and  march  upon  the  capital  from  the  south,  while  Sprengtportcn 
attacked  it  simultaneously  from  the  east.  On  the  6th  of  August 


1771  Toll  succeeded,  by  sheer  bluff,  in  winning  the  fortress  of 
Kristianstad.  On  the  16th  Sprengtportcn  succeeded  in  surprising 
Sveaborg.  But  contrary  winds  prevented  him  from  crossing  to 
Stockholm,  and  in  the  meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  made 
his  presence  there  unnecessary. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  Cap  leader,  Turc  Rudbeck,  arrived 
at  Stockholm  with  the  news  of  the  insurrection  in  the  south, 
and  Gustavus  found  himself  isolated  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 
Sprengtportcn  lay  weather-bound  in  Finland,  Toll  was  five 
hundred  miles  away,  the  Hat  leaders  were  in  hiding.  Gustavus 
thereupon  resolved  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Sprcngtporten.  He  acted  with  military 
promptitude.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  all  the  ofiiccrs  whom 
he  thought  he  could  trust  received  secret  instructions  to  assemble 
in  the  great  square  facing  the  arsenal  on  the  following  morning. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  10th  Gustavus  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  to  the  arsenal.  On  the  way  his  adherents  joined  him  in 
little  groups,  as  if  by  accident,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
destination  he  had  about  two  hundred  officers  in  his  suite.  After 
parade  he  reconducted  them  to  the  guard-room  of  the  palace 
and  unfolded  his  plans  to  them.  He  then  dictated  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  every  one  signed  it  without  hesitation.  It  absolved 
them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  estates,  and  bound  them  solely 
to  obey  their  lawful  king,  Gustavus  111.  Meanwhile  the  senate 
and  the  governor-general,  Rudbeck,  had  been  arrested  and  the 
fleet  secured.  Then  Gustavus  made  a  tour  of  the  city  and  was 
everywhere  received  by  enthusiastic  crowds,  who  hailed  him  as  a 
deliverer.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  heralds  perambulated  the 
streets  proclaiming  that  the  estates  were  to  meet  in  the  Rikbsaal 
on  the  following  day;  every  deputy  absenting  himself  would  be 
regarded  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  his  king.  On  the  list, 
a  few  moments  after  the  estates  had  assembled,  the  king  in  full 
regalia  appeared,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  throne,  delivered  that 
famous  philippic,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Swedish  oratory,  in 
which  he  reproached  the  estates  for  their  unpatriotic  venality 
and  licence  in  the  past.  A  new  constitution  was  recited  by  the 
estates  and  accepted  by  them  unanimously.  The  diet  was  then 
dissolved. 

Gustavus  was  inspired  by  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  the  great- 
ness and  welfare  of  Sweden,  and  worked  in  the  same  reformatory 
direction  as  the  other  contemporary  sovereigns  of  the  "  age  of 
enlightenment."  He  took  an  active  part  in  every  department  of 
business,  but  relied  far  more  on  extra-official  counsellors  of  his 
own  choosing  than  upon  the  senate.  The  effort  to  remedy  the 
frightful  corruption  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  Hats  and 
Caps  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  his  time  and  he  even  found 
it  necessary  to  put  the  whole  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice  (CMa 
11  of  rait)  on  its  trial.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  reform  the 
administration  and  the  whole  course  of  judicial  procedure,  and 
torture  as  an  instrument  of  legal  investigation  was  abolished. 
In  1774  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
even  issued.  The  national  defences  were  at  the  same  time 
developed  on  a  "  Great  Power  "  scale,  and  the  navy  was  so 
enlarged  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe. 
The  dilapidated  finances  were  set  in  good  order  by  tbc  "  currency 
realization  ordinance  "  of  1777.  Gustavus  also  introduced  new 
national  economic  principles.  In  1775  free  trade  in  corn  was 
promoted  and  a  number  of  oppressive  export -tolls  were  abolished. 
The  poor  law  was  also  amended,  absolute  religious  liberty  was 
proclaimed,  and  he  even  succeeded  in  inventing  and  popularizing 
a  national  costume  which  was  in  general  use  from  1778  till  his 
death.  His  one  great  economic  blunder  was  the  attempt  to  make 
the  sale  of  spirits  a  government  monopoly,  which  was  an  obvious 
infringement  upon  the  privileges  of  the  estates.  His  foreign 
policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  first  both  wise  and  wary. 
Thus,  when  the  king  summoned  the  estates  to  assemble  at 
Stockholm  on  the  3rd  of  September  1778,  he  could  give  a 
brilliant  account  of  his  six  years'  stewardship.  Never  was  a 
parliament  more  obsequious  or  a  king  more  gracious.  "  There 
was  no  room  for  a  single  No  during  the  whole  session."  Vet, 
short  as  the  session  was,  it  was  quite  long  enough  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  deputies  to  the  fact  that  their  political  supremacy  bad 
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departed.  They  had  changed  places  with  the  king.  He  was  now 
indeed  their  sovereign  lord;  and,  for  all  his  gentleness,  the 
jealousy  with  which  he  guarded,  the  vigour  with  which  he 
enforced  the  prerogative,  plainly  showed  that  he  meant  to  remain 
so.  Even  the  few  who  were  patriotic  enough  to  acquiesce  in  the 
change  by  no  means  liked  it.  The  diet  of  1778  had  been 
obsequious;  the  diet  of  1786  was  mutinous.  The  consequence 
was  that  nearly  all  the  royal  propositions  were  either  rejected 
outright  or  so  modified  that  Gustavus  himself  withdrew 
them. 

The  diet  of  1786  marks  a  turning-point  in  Gustavus's  history. 
Henceforth  we  observe  a  determination  on  his  part  to  rule  with- 
out a  parliament;  a  passage,  cautious  And  gradual,  yet  un- 
flinching, from  semi-constitutionalism  to  semi-absolutism.  His 
opportunity  came  in  1788,  when  the  political  complications 
arising  out  of  his  war  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  enabled  him 
by  the  Act  of  Unity  and  Security  (on  the  17th  of  February  1780) 
to  override  the  opposition  of  the  rebellious  and  grossly  unpatriotic 
gentry,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  three  lower  estates, 
establish  a  new  and  revolutionary  constitution,  in  which,  though 
the  estates  still  held  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  royal  authority 
largely  predominated.  Throughout  1780  and  1700  Gustavus,  in 
the  national  interests,  gallantly  conducted  the  unequal  struggle 
with  Russia,  finally  winning  in  the  Svcnsksund  (oth-ioth  July) 
the  most  glorious  naval  victory  ever  gained  by  the  Swedish  arms, 
the  Russians  losing  one-third  of  their  fleet  and  7000  men.  A 
month  later,  on  the  14th  of  August  1790,  peace  was  signed 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  at  Viral  a.  Only  eight  months 
before,  Catherine  had  haughtily  declared  that  "  the  odious  and 
revolting  aggression  "  of  the  king  of  Sweden  would  be  "  for- 
given "  only  if  he  "  testified  his  repentance  "  by  agreeing  to  a 
peace  granting  a  general  and  unlimited  amnesty  to  all  his  rebels, 
and  consenting  to  a  guarantee  by  the  Swedish  diet  ("  as  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  confide  in  his  good  faith  alone  ")  for  the  obser- 
vance of  peace  in  the  future.  The  peace  of  V'Srali  saved  Sweden 
from  any  such  humiliating  concession,  and  in  October  1791 
Gustavus  took  the  bold  but  by  no  means  imprudent  step  of  con- 
cluding an  eight  years'  defensive  alliance  with  the  empress,  who 
thereby  bound  herself  to  pay  her  new  ally  annual  subsidies 
amounting  to  300,000  roubles. 

Gustavus  now  aimed  at  forming  a  league  of  princes  against  the 
Jacobins,  and  every  other  consideration  was  subordinated 
thereto.  His  profound  knowledge  of  popular  assemblies  enabled 
him,  alone  among  contemporary  sovereigns,  accurately  to  gauge 
from  the  first  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  he  was  hampered  by  poverty  and  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
European  Powers,  and,  after  showing  once  more  his  unrivalled 
mastery  over  masses  of  men  at  the  brief  Gcfle  diet  (22nd  of 
January-iath  of  February  1792),  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  widespread 
aristocratic  conspiracy.  Shot  in  the  back  by  Anckarstrom  at  a 
midnight  masquerade  at  the  Stockholm  opera-house,  on  the  16th 
of  March  1792,  he  expired  on  the  29th. 

Although  he  may  be  charged  with  many  foibles  and  extrava- 
gances, Gustavus  III.  was  indisputably  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  the  18th  century.  Unfortunately  his  genius  never 
had  full  scope,  and  his  opportunity  came  too  late.  Gustavus  was, 
moreover,  a  most  distinguished  author.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  Swedish  theatre,  and  some  of  the  best  acting  dramas 
in  the  literature  are  by  his  hand.  His  historical  essays,  notably 
the  famous  anonymous  eulogy  on  Torstenson  crowned  by  the 
Academy,  arc  full  of  feeling  and  exquisite  in  style, — his  letters  to 
his  friends  are  delightful.  Every  branch  of  literature  and  art 
interested  him,  every  poet  and  artist  of  his  day  found  in  him  a 
most  liberal  and  sympathetic  protector. 

See  R.  N.  Bain.  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Conlemporarits  (London, 
1004);  E.  G.  Gcijcr,  Konunt  Guttnf  lll.'s  ejtettemnade  popper 
(Opsala,  l843-t8JS);  C.  T.  Odhncr,  Sverttes  poliluka  hiiloria  under 
Konunt  Gustaf  Ul.'s  reterinn  (Stockholm,  i!-85-l896) ;  B.  von 
Beskow.  Om  Gustaf  III.  sisom  Konunt  ach  mannnka  (Stockholm, 
1860-1861);  O.  Lcvcrtin.  Gustaf  III.  som  dramattsk  forfaltare 
(Stockholm.  1894);  GustaJ  Ill.'s  btef  till  C.  M.  Armftlt  (Ft.)  (Stock- 
holm. 1883);  Y.  K.  Grot,  Catharine  11.  and  Gustavus  III.  (Rum.) 
(St  Petersburg.  1884).  (R.  K  B.) 


GUSTAVUS  IV.  (1778-1837),  king  of  Sweden,  the  son  of 
Gustavus  III.  and  Queen  Sophia  Magdalena,  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  1st  of  November  1778.  Carefully  educated  under 
the  direction  of  Nils  von  Rosenstein,  he  grew  up  serious  and 
conscientious.  In  August  1796  his  uncle  I  he  regent  Charles,  duke 
of  Sudcrmania,  visited  St  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Catherine  II.  s  grand- 
daughter, the  grand-duchess  Alexandra.  The  betrothal  wis 
actually  fixed  for  the  22nd  of  September,  when  the  whole 
arrangement  foundered  on  the  obstinate  refusal  of  Gustavus  to 
allow  his  destined  bride  liberty  of  worship  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church — a  rebuff  which  undoubtedly 
accelerated  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress.  Nobody  seems  to 
have  even  suspected  at  the  time  that  serious  mental  derangement 
lay  at  the  root  of  Gustavus's  abnormal  piety.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  many  who  prematurely  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  fact  that  Sweden  had  now  no  disturbing  genius,  but  an 
economical,  God-fearing,  commonplace  monarch  to  deal  with. 
Gustavus's  prompt  dismissal  of  the  generally  detested  Gustaf 
Reuterholm  added  still  further  to  his  popularity.  On  the  31st  of 
October  1797  Gustavus  married  Frcderica  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
Charles  Frederick,  grand-duke  of  Baden,  a  marriage  which  might 
have  led  to  a  war  with  Russia  but  for  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
French  republic  shared  by  the  emperor  Paul  and  Gustavus  IV., 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  them.  Indeed  the 
king's  horror  of  Jacobinism  was  morbid  in  its  intensity,  and  drove 
him  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  reactionary  measures  and  to  postpone 
his  coronation  for  some  years,  so  as  to  avoid  calling  together  a 
diet;  but  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  caused  partly  by  the 
continental  war  and  partly  by  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  crops 
in  1798  and  1799,  compelled  him  to  summon  the  estates  to 
Norrkbping  in  March  1800,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  Gustavus  was 
crowned.  The  notable  change  which  now  took  place  in  Sweden's 
foreign  policy  and  its  fatal  consequences  to  the  country  arc  else- 
where set  forth  (see  Sweden,  History).  By  the  end  of  1  Scs  it  was 
obvious  to  every  thinking  Swede  that  the  king  was  insane.  His 
violence  had  alienated  his  most  faithful  supporters,  while  his 
obstinate  incompetence  paralysed  the  national  efforts.  To 
remove  a  madman  by  force  was  the  one  remaining  expedient; 
and  this  was  successfully  accomplished  by  a  conspiracy  of  officer! 
of  the  western  army,  headed  by  Adlersparre,  the  Anckarsvards, 
and  Adlcrcrcuta,  who  marched  rapidly  from  Skine  to  Stockholm. 
On  the  13th  of  March  1809  seven  of  the  conspirators  broke  into 
the  royal  apartments  in  the  palace  unannounced,  seized  the  king, 
and  conducted  bim  to  the  chateau  of  Gripsholm;  Duke  Charles 
was  easily  persuaded  to  accept  the  leadership  of  a  provision!] 
government,  which  was  proclaimed  the  same  day;  and  a  diet, 
hastil>  summoned,  solemnly  approved  of  the  revolution.  On  the 
29th  of  March  Gustavus,  in  order  to  save  the  crown  for  his  son, 
voluntarily  abdicated;  but  on  the  10th  of  May  the  estates, 
dominated  by  the  army,  declared  that  not  merely  Gustavus  but 
his  whole  family  had  forfeited  the  throne.  On  the  5th  of  June 
the  duke  regent  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.,  after  accepting  the  new  liberal  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  diet  the  same  day.  In  December  Gustavus  and 
his  family  were  transported  to  Germany.  Gustavus  now  assumed 
the  title  of  count  of  Gottorp,  but  subsequently  called  himself 
Colonel  Gustafsson,  under  which  pseudonym  he  wrote  most  of  his 
works.  He  led,  separated  from  bis  family,  an  erratic  life  for 
some  years;  was  divorced  from  his  consort  in  181 2;  and  finally 
settled  at  St  Gall  in  Switzerland  in  great  loneliness  and  indigence. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  February  1837,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
King  Oscar  II.  his  body  was  brought  to  Sweden  and  interred  in 
the  Riddarholmskyrka.  From  him  descend  both  the  Baden  and 
the  Oldenburg  princely  houses  on  the  female  side. 

See  H.  G.  Trolle-Wachtmcisrer.  Antetkn'.Ht,ar  oth  minrtru  (Stock- 
holm. 1889):  B.  von  Hcskow,  Lefnadsminncn  (Stockholm,  1870I. 
K.  V.  Kcy-Abcrg,  De  diplomatiska  Jorbindfherna  nultan  Xterift  tnk 
Slorbriltannien  under  Gustaf  I  V.'s  Krtg  emot  Sa  potion  (Upala,  I  Bom . 
Colonel  Gustafsson,  La  JournU  du  trrite  mars,  &c.  (St  Gall.  1B35J: 
Memorial  dts  Obersten  Gustafsson  (Leipzig.  18*9).        (R  N.  B  .' 

GUSTAVUS  V.  (1858-  ),  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Oscar  II , 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Queen  Sophia  Wilhelraiua.  was 
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born  at  Drottningholm  on  the  i6lh  of  June  1S58.  He  entered  the 
army,  and  was,  like  his  father,  a  great  traveller.  As  crown  prince 
be  held  the  title  of  duke  of  Warmland.  He  married  in  1881 
Victoria  (b.  1862),  daughter  of  Frederick  William  Louis,  grand 
duke  of  Baden,  and  of  Louise,  princess  of  Prussia.  The  duchess 
of  Baden  was  the  granddaughter  of  Sophia,  princess  of  Sweden, 
and  the  marriage  of  the  crown  prince  thus  effected  a  union 
between  the  Bcrnadottc  dynasty  and  the  ancient  Swedish  royal 
bouse  of  Vasa.  During  the  absence  or  illness  of  his  father 
Gustavus  repeatedly  acted  as  regent,  and  was  therefore  already 
thoroughly  versed  in  public  affairs  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
Swedish  throne  on  the  8th  of  December  1007,  the  crown  of 
Norway  having  been  separated  from  that  of  Sweden  in  1005. 
He  took  as  his  motto  "  With  the  people  for  the  Fatherland." 

The  crown  prince,  Oscar  Frederick  William  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
duke  of  Scania  (b.  1882),  married  in  1005  Princess  Margaret  of 
Connaughl  (b.  1882),  niece  of  King  Edward  VII.  A  son  was 
born  to  them  at  Stockholm  on  the  2 2nd  of  April  1906,  and  another 
son  in  the  following  year.  The  king's  two  younger  sons  were 
William,  duke  of  Sudermania  (b.  1884),  and  Eric,  duke  of 
Wcstmanland  (b.  1884). 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  UNION  (GusTAV-AooLF-STirruNC, 

GCSTAV-AOOLr-VERtIN,  EvANCEUSCHER  VEREIM  DER  GllSTAV- 

ADOLF-SnnuNx),  a  society  formed  of  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  which  has  for  its  object  the  aid 
of  feeble  sister  churches,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
The  project  of  forming  such  a  society  was  first  broached  in  con- 
nexion with  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Lutzcn 
on  the  6lh  of  Novcmlwrr  i8jj;  a  proposal  to  collect  funds  for  a 
monument  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  having  been  agreed  to,  it  was 
suggested  by  Superintendent  Grossmann  that  the  best  memorial 
to  the  great  champion  of  Protestantism  would  be  the  formation 
of  a  union  for  propagating  his  ideas.  For  some  years  the  society 
was  limited  in  its  area  and  its  operations,  being  practically 
confined  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  but  at  the  Reformation  festival 
in  1841  it  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  energy  and  elo- 
quence of  Karl  Zimmcrmann  (1803-1877),  court  preacher  at 
Darmstadt,  and  in  1843  a  general  meeting  was  held  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  where  no  fewer  I  han  t  wenty-ninc  branch  associat  ions 
belonging  to  all  parts  of  Germany  except  Bavaria  and  Austria 
were  represented.  The  want  of  a  posi live  creed  tended  to  make 
many  of  the  stricter  Protestant  churchmen  doubtful  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  union,  and  the  stricter  Lutherans  have  always 
held  aloof  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  its  negative  attitude  in 
relation  to  Roman  Catholicism  secured  for  it  the  sympathy  of 
the  masses.  At  a  general  convention  held  in  Berlin  in  September 
1846  a  keen  dispute  arose  about  the  admission  of  the  Konigsberg 
delegate.  Julius  Rupp  (1800-1884),  who  in  1845  had  been 
deprived  for  publicly  repudiating  the  Athanasian  Creed  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Free  Congregations  ";  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  society  would  be  completely 
broken  up.  Amid  the  political  revolutions  of  the  year  184S  the 
whole  movement  fell  into  stagnation;  but  in  1849  another 
general  convention  (the  seventh),  held  at  Breslau,  showed  that, 
although  the  society  had  lost  both  in  membership  and  income, 
it  was  still  possessed  of  considerable  vitality.  From  that  date 
the  Gustav-Adolf-Vcrein  has  been  more  definitely  "  evangelical  " 
in  its  tone  than  formerly;  and  under  the  direction  of  Karl 
Zimmermann  it  giyatly  increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 
It  has  built  over  2000  churches  and  assisted  with  some  two 
million  pounds  over  5000  different  communities.  Apart  from  its 
influence  in  maintaining  Protestantism  in  hostile  areas,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  union  has  had  a  great  effect  in  helping  the 
various  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  to  realize  the  number 
and  importance  of  their  common  interests. 

Sew  K.  Zimmermann,  Crschichu  drs  Cuilav-AdolJ-Y'ereins  (Darm- 
Madt.  1877). 

GUSTROW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mccklcnburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Nebel  and  the  railway  from 
Lubeck  to  Stettin.  20  m.  S.  of  Rostock.  Pop.  (1873),  10.023; 
(1905)  17,163.  The  principal  buililings  are  the  castle,  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  and  now  used  as  a  workhouse; 


the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  13th  century  and  restored  in 
1868,  containing  many  fine  monuments  and  possessing  a  square 
tower  100  ft.  high;  the  Pfarrkirchc,  with  fine  altar-paintings; 
the  town  hall  (Rathaus),  dating  from  the  16th  century;  the 
music  ball,  and  the  theatre.  Among  the  educational  establish- 
ments are  the  ducal  gymnasium,  which  possesses  a  library  of 

is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  duchy,  and  has  machine 
works,  foundries,  tanneries,  sawmills,  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
manufactories  of  tobacco,  glue,  candles  and  soap.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  corn,  wood,  butter  and  cattle,  and 
an  annual  cattle  show  and  horse  races  arc  held. 

Gust  row,  capital  of  the  Mecklenburg  duchy  of  that  name,  or  of 
the  Wend  district,  was  a  place  of  some  importance  as  early  as  tbc 
12th  century,  and  in  1219  it  became  the  residence  of  Henry 
Borwin  II.,  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  from  whom  it  received 
Schwcrin  privileges.  From  1316  to  1436  the  town  was  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  the  Wends,  and  from  1  s$6  to  1695  of  the 
dukes  of  Mccklenburg-Gustrow.  In  1628  it  was  occupied  by  the 
imperial  troops,  a  nd  WaUenstein  resided  in  it  during  part  of  the 
years  1628  and  1629. 

GUTENBERG.  JOHANN  (c.  1398-1468),  German  printer,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  c.  1398-1399  at  Mainz  of  well-to-do 
parents,  his  father  being  Fricle  zum  Gensfleisch  and  his  mother 
Elsgen  Wyrich  (or,  from  her  birthplace,  zu  Gutenberg,  the  name 
be  adopted).  He  is  assumed  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
"  Hcnchen  "  in  a  copy  of  a  document  of  1420.  and  again  in  a 
document  of  c.  1427-1428,  but  it  is  not  stated  where  he  then 
resided.  On  January  j6,  1430,  his  mother  arranged  with  the 
city  of  Mainz  about  an  annuity  belonging  to  him;  but  when,  in 
the  same  year,  some  families  who  had  been  expelled  a  few  years 
before  were  permitted  to  return  to  Mainz,  Gutenberg  appears  not 
to  have  availed  himself  of  the  privilege,  as  he  is  described  in  the 
act  of  reconciliation  (dated  March  28)  as"  not  being  in  Mainz." 
It  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  family  had  taken  refuge  in 
Strassburg,  where  Gutenberg  was  residing  later.  There  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  1434,  and  to  have  seized  and  imprisoned  the 
town  clerk  of  Mainz  for  a  debt  due  to  him  by  the  corporation  of 
that  city,  releasing  him,  however,  at  the  representations  of  the 
mayor  and  councillors  of  Strassburg.  and  relinquishing  at  the 
same  time  all  claims  to  the  money  (310  Rhenish  guilders  — about 
2400  mark).1    Between  1436  and  1439  certain  documents 

1  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  of  the  Gutenberg  documents  can 
be  trusted  and  which  not.  Sthorbach.  in  his  rrcent  biography  of 
Gutenberg,  accepts  and  describes  27  of  them  (Ftttuhnfl,  1900.  p. 
163  sqq  ).  17  of  which  arc  known  only  from  (not  always  accurate) 
copies  or  transcripts.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  history  might 
be  based  on  thtm.  But  it  is  certain  that  some  so-called  Gutenberg 
documents.  n«t  included  in  the  above  27.  arc  forgeries.  Fr.  ). 
Hodmann  (1754-1820).  for  many  years  professor  and  librarian  at 
Mainz,  foigcd  at  least  two;  one  (dated  July  20.  1459)  he  even 
provided  with  four  forged  scats;  the  other  (dated  Strassburg.  March 
24.  1424)  purported  to  be  an  autograph  letter  of  Gutenberg  to  a 
fictitious  Utter  of  his  named  Bertha.  Of  these  two  documents 
French  and  German  texts  were  published  about  1800-1802;  the 
forger  lived  for  twenty  years  afterwards  but  never  undeceived  the 
public.  He  enriched  the  Gutenberg  literature  with  other  fabrication*. 
In  (act  Bodmann  had  trained  himself  for  counterfeiting  MSS.  and 
documents;  he  openly  boasted  of  his  abilities  in  this  respect,  and 
used  them,  sometimes  to  amuse  his  friends  who  were  searching  for 
Gutenberg  documents,  sometime*  for  himself  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
Gutenberg's  life.  (For  two  or  three  more  specimens  of  his  capacities 
see  A.  Wys*  in  Zntukt.  Jut  Alttrt.  u.  Ceuk.  Schltixent,  xv.  9  sqq.) 
To  one  of  his  friends  (Professor  GotthcK  Fischer,  who  preceded  him 
as  librarian  of  Main/)  one  or  two  other  fabrications  may  be  ascribed. 
There  are.  moreover,  serious  misgivings  as  to  documents  said  to  have 
been  rflJMMMw  about  1740  (when  the  citizens  of  Strassburg  claimed 
the  honour  of  the  invention  for  their  city)  by  Jacob  Wencker  (the 
then  archivist  of  Strassburg)  and  J.  D.  Schoepflin  (professor  and 
canon  of  St  Thomas's  at  Strassburg).  For  instance,  of  the  above 
document  of  1434  no  original  has  ever  come  to  light ;  while  the  draft 
of  the  transaction,  alleged  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  in  a 
register  o(  contracts,  and  to  have  been  found  about  1 740  by  Wencker. 
has  also  disappeared  with  the  register  itself.  The  document  (now 
only  known  from  a  copy  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Wencker  from 
the  draft)  is  upheld  as  genuine  by  Schorbach.  who  favours  an  in- 
vention of  print inc  at  Strassburg.  but  Bockcnheimrr,  though 
supporting  Gutenberg  and  Maim,  declares  it  to  be  a  fiction  (Gutm- 
txrfttur.  Maim.  1 900,  pp.  2433)     Again,  suspicions  arc  justified 
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represent  him  as  having  been  engaged  there  in  some  experiments 
requiring  money,  with  Andreas  Dritzehn,  a  fellow-citizen,  who 
became  not  only  security  for  him  but  his  partner  to  carry  out 
Gutenberg's  plan  for  polishing  stones  and  the  manufacture  of 
looking-glasses,  for  which  a  lucrative  sale  was  expected  at  the 
approaching  pilgrimage  of  1440  (subsequently  postponed,  accord- 
ing to  the  documents,  although  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
postponement)  to  Aix-la-Chapellc.  Money  was  lent  for  this 
purpose  by  two  other  friends.  In  1438  another  partnership  was 
arranged  between  Gutenberg,  Andreas  Dritzehn,  and  Andreas 
and  Anton  Hcilmann,  and  that  this  had  in  view  the  art  of 
printing  has  been  inferred  from  the  word  "  drucken  "  used  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  law  proceedings  which  soon  after  followed. 
An  action  was  brought,  after  the  death  of  Dritzehn,  by  his  two 
brothers  to  force  Gutenberg  to  accept  them  as  partners  in  their 
brother's  place,  but  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In 
I44>  Gutenberg  became  surety  to  the  St  Thomas  Chapter  at 
Strassburg  for  Johann  Karle,  who  borrowed  too  guilders  (about 
£16)  from  the  chapter,  and  on  November  17,  1441,  he  himself 
borrowed  80  livrcs  through  Martin  Brcchtcr  (or  Brchter)  from 
the  same  chapter.  Of  his  whereabouts  from  the  12th  of  March 
1444  (when  he  paid  a  tax  at  Strassburg)  to  the  17th  of  October 
1448  nothing  certain  is  known.  But  on  the  latter  date  we  find 
him  at  Mainz,  borrowing  1 50  gold  guilders  of  his  kinsman,  Arnold 
Gclthus,  against  an  annual  interest  of  7  J  gold  guilders.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  interest  on  this  debt  has  ever  been  paid,  but 
the  debt  itself  appears  never  to  have  been  paid  off,  as  the  contract 
of  this  loan  was  renewed  (vidimtued)  on  August  23,  1503,  for 
other  parties.  It  is  supposed  that  soon  afterwards  Gutenberg 
must  have  been  able  to  show  some  convincing  results  of  his  work, 
for  it  appears  that  about  1450  Johann  Fust  (q.v.)  advanced  him 
800  guilders  to  promote  it,  on  no  security  except  that  of 
"  tools  "  still  to  be  made.  Fust  seems  also  to  have  undertaken  to 
advance  him  300  guilders  a  year  for  expenses,  wages,  house-rent, 
parchment,  paper,  ink,  tec,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
done  so.  If  at  any  time  they  disagreed,  Gutenberg  was  to  return 
the  Soo  guilders,  and  the  "  tools  "  were  to  cease  to  be  security. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  purpose  Gutenberg  devoted  the  money 
advanced  to  him.  In  the  minutes  of  the  law-suit  of  1455  he 
himself  says  that  he  had  to  make  his  "  tools  "  with  it.  But  he 
is  presumed  to  have  begun  a  large  folio  Latin  Bible,  and  to  have 
printed  during  its  progress  some  smaller  books'  and  likewise  the 
Letter  of  Indulgence  (granted  on  the  12th  of  April  1451  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  in  aid  of  John  II.,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  the  Turks), 
of  31  lines,  having  the  earliest  printed  date  1454,  of  which 
several  copies  arc  preserved  in  various  European  libraries.  A 
copy  of  the  1455  issue  of  the  same  Indulgence  is  in  the  Rylands 
Library  at  Manchester  (from  the  Althorp  Library). 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  books  were  printed  while  this 
partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust  lasted.  Trilhemius 
(Ann.  Uirsaug.  ii.  421)  says  they  first  printed,  from  wooden 

with  rripcct  to  the  documents  recording  Gutenberg's  lawsuit  of  1430 
at  Strassburg.  Bockcnhcimcr  explains  at  great  length  {I.e.  pp.41-72) 
that  they  are  forgeries.  He  even  explains  (i&i«f.  pp.  97-107)  that  the 
so-called  Hclmaspcrgcr  document  of  November  6,  1455,  may  be  a 
fabrication  of  the  Faust  von  AscharTenburg  family,  who  endeavoured 
to  claim  Johann  Fust  as  their  ancestor.  There  arc  also  (l)a  fragment 
of  a  fictitious  "press,"  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Gutenberg 
in  1441,  and  to  have  been  discovered  (!)  at  Mainz  in  1856;  (2)  a 
forged  imprint  with  the  date  1458  in  a  copy  of  Pope  Gregory's 
Dialogues,  really  printed  at  Strassburg  about  1470:  (3)  a  forged 
rubric  in  a  copy  of  the  Trottalus  de  ulebralione  misiarum,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  Johann  Gutenberg  and  Johann  Num- 
meister  had  prevented  it  on  June  19,  l463,tothctarthu»ian  monastery 
near  Mainz:  (4)  four  forged  copies  of  the  Indulgence  of  1455.  in  the 
Culemann  Collection  in  the  Kastncr  Museum  at  Hanover,  &c.  (sec 
further,  Hcssels,  "The  so-called  Gutenberg  Documents,"  in  Tkc 
Library,  1 909). 

1  Among  these  were  perhaps  (l)  one  or  two  editions  of  the  work  of 
Donatus,  De  e><to  parttbus  orationis,  27  lines  to  a  page,  of  one  of  which 
two  leaves,  now  in  the  Paris  National  Library,  were  discovered  at 
Mainz  in  the  original  binding  of  anacrount  book. one  of  them  having, 
but  in  a  later  hand,  the  year  14*1  (?);  (2)  the  Turk-Kalendar  for 
1455  (preserved  in  the  Hof-BiMiothek  at  Munich);  (3)  the  Cisiattui 
(preserved  in  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr  ).  and  perhaps  others  now 


blocks,  a  vocabulary  called  CalMUon,  which  cannot  have  been 
the  CatkoJicoit  of  Johannes  de  Janua,  a  folio  of  748  pages  in  t«o 
columns  of  66  lines  each,  printed  in  1460,  but  was  perhaps  a 
small  glossary  now  lost.'  The  Latin  Bible  of  42  lines,  a  folio 
of  1282  printed  pages,  in  two  columns  with  spaces  left  lor 
illuminated  initials  (so  called  because  each  column  contains 
42  lines,  and  also  known  as  the  Uaxarim  Bible,  because  the 
first  copy  described  was  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Maiariti), 
was  finished  before  the  15th  of  August  1456;*  German  biblio- 
graphers now  claim  this  Bible  for  Gutenberg,  but,  according 
to  bibliographical  rules,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  Peter  Scboficr, 
perhaps  in  partnership  with  Fust.  It  is  in  smaller  type  than 
the  Bible  of  j6  lines,  which  Utter  is  called  cither  (a)  the  Bamberg 
Bible,  because  nearly  all  the  known  copies  were  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bamberg,  or  (6)  Sekelhorn'i  Bible,  because 
J.  G.  Schclhorn  was  the  first  who  described  it  in  1760,  or  (r) 
PJitlcr's  Bible,  because  its  printing  is  ascribed  to  Albrecht 
Pfistcr  of  Bamberg,  who  used  the  same  type  for  several  small 
German  books,  the  chief  of  which  is  Boner's  Eddstein  (1461, 410), 
88  leaves,  with  8s  woodcuts,  a  book  of  fables  in  German  rhyme. 
Some  bibliographers  believe  this  36-line  Bible  to  have  been 
begun,  if  not  entirely  printed, by  Gutcnbergduring  his  partnership 
with  Fust,  as  its  type  occurs  in  the  31 -line  Letters  of  Indulgence 
of  143,1.  W3s  used  for  the  27-line  Donatus  (of  1451?),  and, 
finally,  when  found  in  Pfistcr's  possession  in  1461,  appears  to 
be  old  and  worn,  except  the  additional  letters  *,  te,  :  required 
for  German,  which  are  clear  and  sharp  like  the  types  used  ia 
the  Bible.  Again,  others  profess  to  prove  (Dziatzko,  Gulenberfs 
frUkesle  Druckcr praxis)  that  B*  was  a  reprint  of  Be. 

Gutenberg's  work,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  not  a 
commercial  success,  and  in  1452  Fust  had  to  come  forward 
with  another  800  guilders  to  prevent  a  collapse.  But  some  time 
before  November  145$  the  latter  demanded  repayment  of  his 
advances  (see  theHclmaspcrger  Notarial  Document  of  November 
6,  »4S5.  in  DziaUko's  Beilrctgezur  Cutenbergjrage,  Berlin,  1880), 
and  took  legal  proceedings  against  Gutenberg.  We  do  not  know 
the  end  of  these  proceedings,  but  if  Gutenberg  had  prepared  any 
printing  materials  it  would  seem  that  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
up  the  whole  of  them  to  Fust;  that  the  latter  removed  then  to 
his  own  house  at  Mainz,  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  Peter 
Schoffcr,  issued  various  books  until  the  sack  of  the  city  in  1462 
by  Adolphus  II.  caused  a  suspension  of  printing  for  three  years, 
to  be  resumed  again  in  1465. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  Gutenberg's  activity,  and  very 
little  of  his  whereabouts,  after  his  separation  from  Fust.  In  a 
document  dated  June  11,  1457,  he  appears  as  witness  on  btbalJ 
of  one  of  his  relatives,  which  shows  that  he  was  then  still  at 
Mainz.  Entries  in  the  registers  of  the  St  Thomas  Church  at 
Strassburg  make  it  clear  that  the  annual  interest  on  the  money 
which  Gutenberg  on  the  17th  of  November  1442  (sec  above)  had 
borrowed  from  the  chapter  of  that  church  was  regularly  paid 
till  the  nth  of  November  1457,  cither  by  himself  or  by  bi> 

1 1'lric  Zcll  states,  in  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1409.  that  Guterbm 
and  Fust  printed  a  Bible  in  large  type  like  that  used  in  missals.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  description  applies  to  the  42-line  Bible.  j«  h» 
type  is  as  large  as  that  of  most  missals  printed  before  1500.  and  that 
the  size  now  called  missal  type  (double  pica)  was  not  used  in  missals 
until  late  in  the  16th  century.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  ihc  smatV* 
missals  printed  before  1500,  tome  of  which  are  in  even  smaller  t\pt 
than  the  42-line  Bible.  But  many  of  the  large  fplio  missal*,  a*  tlut 
printed  at  Mainz  by  Peter  Schoffcr  in  1483.  the  Carthus>an  mwsal 
printed  at  Spires  by  Peter  Drach  about  1490.  and  the  Domirutjn 
missal  printed  by  Andrea  de  Torresanis  at  Venice  in  1496,  are  in  « 
large  type  as  the  36-linc  Bible.  Peter  Schoffcr  (1425-1502)  d 
Gcrnsheim,  between  Mainz  and  Mannheim,  who  was  a  copsist  is 
Paris  in  1449.  and  whom  Fust  called  his  servant  (famulai),  is  said  by 
Trilhemius  to  have  discovered  an  easier  way  of  founding  characters, 
whence  1-ambinet  and  others  concluded  that  Schcffer  invented  it* 
punch.  Schoffer  himself,  in  the  colophon  of  the  Psalter  of  1457  1 
work  *hich  some  suppose  to  have  been  planned  and  partly  pouted 
by  Gutenberg,  claims  only  the  mode  of  printing  rubrics  and  coloured 
capitals. 

'  The  Leipzig  copy  of  this  Bible  (which  formerly  belonged  to  Herr 
Klemm  of  Dresden)  has  at  the  end  the  MS.  year  14*3  in  old  Arabic 
numerals.  But  certain  circumstances  connected  with  this  date  naze 
it  look  very  suspicious. 
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surety,  Martin  Brcchter.  But  the  payment  due  on  the  latter 
date  appears  to  have  been  delayed,  as  an  entry  in  the  register 
of  that  year  shows  that  the  chapter  had  incurred  expenses  in 
taking  steps  to  have  both  Gutenberg  and  Brcchter  arrested. 
This  time  the  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  removed,  but  on  and 
alter  the  nth  of  November  1458  Gutenberg  and  Brechter 
remained  in  default.  The  chapter  made  various  efforts,  all 
recorded  in  their  registers,  to  gel  their  money,  but  in  vain. 
Every  year  they  recorded  the  arrears  with  the  expenses  to  which 
they  were  put  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  defaulters,  till  at  last 
in  1474  (six  years  after  Gutenberg's  death)  their  names  arc  no 
longer  mentioned. 

Meantime  Gutenberg  appears  to  have  been  printing,  as  we 
learn  from  a  document  dated  February  26,  1468,  that  a  syndic 
of  Mainz,  Dr  Conrad  Homery  (who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of  the  elector  Count  Dielhcr  of  Ysenburg),  had  at  one 
lime  supplied  him,  not  with  money,  but  with  some  formes,  types, 
tools,  implements  and  other  things  belonging  to  printing,  which 
Gutenberg  had  left  after  his  death,  and  which  had,  and  still, 
belonged  to  him  (Homery);  this  material  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  Adolf,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  handed  or  sent 
it  back  to  Homery,  the  latter  undertaking  to  use  it  in  no  other 
town  but  Mainz,  nor  to  sell  it  to  any  person  except  a  citizen  of 
Mainz,  even  if  a  stranger  should  offer  him  a  higher  price  for  the 
things.  This  material  has  never  yet  been  identified,  so  that  we 
do  not  know  what  types  Gutenberg  may  have  had  at  his  disposal; 
they  could  hardly  have  included  the  types  of  the  Cathoti<on  of 
1460,  as  is  suggested,  this  work  being  probably  executed  by 
Hcinrich  BechlcrmUnzc  (d.  1467).  who  afterwards  removed  to 
Eltville,  or  perhaps  by  Peter  Schoffer,  who,  about  1470,  advertises 
the  book  as  his  property  (sec  K.  Burger,  Bnchhandlcr-Aiaeigen). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Gutenberg  remained  in  Mainz  or  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eltville,  where  he  may  have  been 
engaged  for  a  while  with  the  brothers  Bcchtcrmtinzc,  who 
printed  there  for  some  time  with  the  types  of  the  1460  Calhotiron. 
On  the  17th  of  January  1465  he  accepted  the  post  of  salaried 
courtier  from  the  archbishop  Adolf,  and  in  this  capacity  received 
annually  a  suit  of  livery  together  with  a  fixed  allowance  of  corn 
and  wine.  Gutenberg  seems  to  have  died  at  Mainz  at  the 
beginning  of  1468,  and  was,  according  to  tradition,  buried  in 
the  Franciscan  church  in  that  city.  His  relative  Arnold  Gelthus 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  near  his  supposed  grave, 
and  forty  years  afterwards  Ivo  Wittig  set  up  a  memorial  tablet 
at  the  legal  college  at  Mainz.  No  books  bearing  the  name  of 
Gutenberg  as  printer  are  known,  nor  is  any  genuine  portrait 
of  him  known,  those  appearing  upon  medals,  statues  or  engraved 
plates  being  all  fictitious. 

In  1 80S  the  firm  of  L.  Rosenthal,  at  Munich,  acquired  a 
if  male  spetiale  on  paper,  which  Otto  Hupp,  in  two  treatises 
published  in  1898  and  too?,  asserts  to  have  been  printed  by 
Gutenberg  about  1450,  seven  years  before  the  US7  Psalter. 
Various  German  bibliographers,  however,  think  that  it  could 
not  have  been  printed  before  1480,  and,  judging  from  the  fac- 
similes published  by  Hupp,  this  date  seems  to  be  approximately 
correct. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1000  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Gutenberg's  birth  was  celebrated  in  several  German  cities, 
notably  in  Mainz  and  Leipzig,  and  most  of  the  recent  literature 
on  the  invention  of  printing  dates  from  that  time. 

So  we  may  note  that  in  1002  a  vellum  fragment  of  an  Astro- 
nomical Kalcndar  was  discovered  by  the  librarian  of  Wiesbaden, 
Dr  G.  Zcdlcr  (Dit  dilate  Gutenberglype,  Mainz,  1002),  apparently 
printed  in  the  36  line  Bible  type,  and  as  the  position  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  other  planets  described  in  this  document  suits  the 
years  1429,  1448  and  1467,  he  ascribes  the  printing  of  this 
Kalcndar  to  the  year  1447.  A  paper  fragment  of  a  poem  in 
German,  entitled  Wcllgerukt,  said  to  be  printed  in  the  36  line 
Bible  type,  appears  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Hcrr 
Eduard  Beck  at  Mainz  in  1802,  and  was  presented  by  him  in 
1903  to  the  Gutenberg  Museum  in  that  city.  Zcdlcr  published 
a  facsimile  of  it  in  1004  (for  the  Gutenberg  Getelluhafl),  with  a 
in  which  be  places  it  before  the  1447  Kalcndar,  I 


c.  1444-1447  Moreover,  fragments  of  two  editiens  of  Donatus 
different  from  that  of  1451  (?)  have  recently  been  found;  see 
Schwenke  in  Centraibl.  fur  Bibliothckvxscn  (1008). 

The  recent  literature  upon  Gutenberg's  life  and  work  and  early 
printing  in  general  include*  the  following:  A.  von  der  Lindc, 
Geukukte  und  Erdicklung  (Stuttgart,  18;  8);  id.  Ctuhichte  der 
Buehdruckerkunst  (Berlin.  1886);  J.  H.  HcmcN,  Gutenberg.  Was  he 
Ike  Inventor  of  Printing  t  (London.  1882) ;  id.  Haarlem,  the  Birthplace 


of  Printing,  not  Mentt  (London.  1886);  O.  Hartwig,  Feitsehrtfl  turn 
funfhunderljahrigen  Ceburlstag  ton  Johann  Gutenberg  (Leipzig.  1900). 
which  includes  various  treatises  by  Schcnk  zu  Schwcinsbcrg,  K. 
Schorhach.  &c. ;  P.  Schwenke,  Vnlenuehungen  tur  Geuhuhte  dti 
ersten  Buckdrucks  (Berlin.  1900);  A.  Borckcl.  Culenberg,  setn  Leben, 
Ac.  (Giesicn.  1897);  id.  Gutenberg  und  uine  berukmlen  Nackf alter 
im  eriten  Jahtkundert  der  Typography  (Frankfort.  1000):  F 
Schneider.  Maim  und  seine  Drutker  (1900);  G.  Ie4\cr, Gutenberg. 
Forukungen  (Leipzig.  1901):  J.  H.  Hcssels,  The  so-tolled  Gutenberg 
mdon,  1910).   For  other  works  on  the  subject  sec 
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TvrocaArHV,  (j.  H.  H.) 

GUTERSLOH.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  11  m.  S.W.  from  Bielefeld  by  the  railway  to  Dort- 
mund. Pop.  (1005),  7375.  It  is  a  scat  of  silk  and  cotton  in- 
dustries, and  has  a  large  trade  in  Westphalian  hams  and  sausages. 
Printing,  brewing  and  distilling  arc  also  carried  on,  and  the 
town  is  famous  for  its  rye-bread  (Pumpernickel).  Gtiterslob  has 
two  Evangelical  churches, a  Roman  Catholic  church, asynagoguc, 
a  school  and  other  educational  establishments. 

See  Fickhoff,  Gesthitht*  der  Sladt  und  Gemeinde  Guterstak 
(Gutcrsloh,  1904). 

GUTHRIE.  SIR  JAMES  (1859-  ),  Scottish  painter,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Glasgow  school  of  painters,  was 
born  at  Greenock.  Though  in  his  youth  he  was  influenced  by 
John  Pcltic  in  London,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Paris,  his 
style,  which  is  remarkable  for  grasp  of  character,  breadth  and 
spontaneity,  is  due  to  the  lessons  taught  him  by  observation  of 
nature,  and  to  the  example  of  Crawhall,  by  which  he  benefited  in 
Lincolnshire  in  the  early  'eighties  of  the  last  century.  In  his 
early  works,  such  as  "  The  Gipsy  Fires  arc  Burning,  for  Daylight 
is  Past  and  Gone"  (1882),  and  the  "  Funeral  Service  in  the 
Highlands,"  he  favoured  a  thick  impasto,  but  with  growing 
experience  he  used  his  colour  with  greater  economy  and  reti- 
cence. Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
portraiture.  Sir  James  Guthrie,  like  so  many  of  the  Glasgow 
artists,  achieved  his  first  successes  on  the  Continent,  but  soon 
found  recognition  in  his  native  country.  He  was  elected 
associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1888,  and  full 
member  in  1892,  succeeded  Sir  George  Rcid  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1902,  and  was  knighted  in  1903 
His  painting  "  Schoolmates  "  is  at  the  Ghent  Gallery.  Among 
his  most  successful  portraits  are  those  of  his  mother,  Mr  R. 
Garroway,  Major  Hotchkiss,  Mrs  Fergus,  Professor  Jack,  and 
Mrs  Watson. 

GUTHRIE.  THOMAS  (1803-1873),  Scottish  divine,  was  born 
at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  on  the  12th  of  July  1803.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  and 
continued  to  attend  classes  there  for  more  than  ten  years.  On 
the  2nd  of  February  1825  the  presbytery  of  Brechin  licensed  him 
as  a  preacher  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in 
1826  he  was  in  Paris  studying  natural  philosophy, chemistry,  and 
comparative  anatomy.  For  two  years  he  acted  as  manager  of 
his  father's  bank,  and  in  1830  was  inducted  lo  his  first  charge, 
Arbirlot,  in  Forfarshire,  where  he  adopted  a  vivid  dramatic  style 
of  preaching  adapted  to  his  congregation  of  peasants,  farmers 
and  weavers.  In  1837  he  became  the  colleague  of  John  Sym  in 
the  pastorate  of  Old  Grey  friars.  Edinburgh,  and  at  once 
attracted  notice  as  a  great  pulpit  orator.  Towards  the  close  of 
1840  he  became  minister  of  St  John's  church,  Victoria  Street. 
Edinburgh.  He  declined  invitations  both  from  London  and 
from  India.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  Disruption  of  1843;  and  his  name  is 
thenceforth  associated  with  the  Free  Church,  for  which  he 
collected  £116,000  from  July  1845  to  June  1846  lo  provide 
manses  for  the  seceding  ministers.  In  1844  he  became  a 
teetotaller.  In  1847  he  began  the  greatest  work  of  his  life  by  the 
publication  of  his  first  "Plea  for 
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pamphlet  elicited  a  beautiful  and  sympathetic  letter  from  Lord 
Jeffrey.  A  Ragged  School  was  opened  on  the  Caslle  Hill,  which 
has  been  the  parent  of  many  similar  institutions  elsewhere, 
though  Guthrie's  relation  to  the  movement  is  best  described  as 
that  of  an  apostle  rather  than  a  founder.  He  insisted  on  bringing 
up  all  the  children  in  his  school  as  Protestants;  and  he  thus 
made  his  schools  proselytizing  as  well  as  educational  institutions. 
This  interference  with  religious  liberty  led  to  some  controversy; 
and  ultimately  those  who  differed  from  Guthrie  founded  the 
United  Industrial  School,  giving  combined  secular  and  separate 
religious  instruction.  In  April  1847  the  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  on  Guthrie  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  in 
1850  William  Hanna  (1808-1882),  the  biographer  and  son-in-law 
of  Thomas  Chalmers,  was  inducted  as  his  colleague  in  Free  St 
John's  Church. 

In  1850  Guthrie  published  A  Plea  on  behalf  of  Drunkards  and 
against  Drunkenness,  which  was  followed  by  The  Gospel  in 
Exekiei  (1855);  The  City:  its  Sins  and  Sorrows  (1857);  Christ 
and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints  (1858) ;  Seedtime  and  Honest  of 
Ragged  Sehools  (i860),  consisting  of  his  three  Pleas  for  Ragged 
Schools.  These  works  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  portions  of 
them  were  translated  into  French  and  Dutch.  His  advocacy  of 
temperance  had  much  to  do  with  securing  the  passing  of  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  which  secured  Sunday  closing  and 
shortened  hours  of  sale  for  Scotland.  Mr  Gladstone  specially 
quoted  him  in  support  of  the  Light  Wines  Bill  (i860).  In  1863 
he  was  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly;  but  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  business  of  the  church 
His  remarkable  oratorical  talents,  rich  humour,  genuine 
pathos  and  inimitable  power  of  story-telling,  enabled  him  to  do 
good  service  to  the  total  abstinence  movement.  He  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In  1864,  his 
health  being  seriously  impaired,  he  resigned  public  work  as 
pastor  of  Free  St  John's  (May  17),  although  his  nominal 
connexion  with  the  congregation  ceased  only  with  his  death. 
Guthrie  had  occasionally  contributed  papers  to  Good  Words, 
and,  about  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  he 
became  first  editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine,  himself  contribut- 
ing  several  series  of  papers  which  were  afterwards  published 
separately.  In  1865  he  was  presented  with  £5000  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation  from  the  public.  His  closing  years  were  spent 
mostly  in  retirement ;  and  after  an  illness  of  several  months'  dura- 
tion be  died  at  St  Lconards-on-Sc&on  the  24th  of  February  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  above  he  published  a  number 
of  books  which  had  a  remarkable  circulation  in  England  and  America, 
such  as  Speaking  to  the  Heart  (1862) ;  The  Way  to  Lift  (1862) ;  Man 
and  the  Gospel  (1865) ;  Tke  AngeTs  Song  (1865);  The  Parables  (1866)  j 
Our  Father*;  Business  (1867);  Out 
(1868):  Studies  of  Character  from 
Sundays  Abroad  (1871). 

See  A  utobiotraphy  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D., 
sons  (2  vols.,  London,  1874- 1875). 

GUTHRIE.  THOMAS  ANSTEY  (1856-      ),  known  by  the 

pseudonym  of  F.  Anstey,  English  novelist,  was  bom  in  Kensing- 
ton, London,  on  the  8th  of  August  1856.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1880.  But  the  popular  success  of  his  story 
Vice-Versa  (1881)  with  its  topsy-turvy  substitution  of  a  father 
for  his  schoolboy  son,  at  once  made  his  reputation  as  a  humorist 
of  an  original  type.  He  published  in  1883  a  serious  novel,  The 
Giant's  Robe;  but,  in  spite  of  its  excellence,  he  discovered  (and 
again  in  1889  with  The  Pariah)  that  it  was  not  as  a  serious  novelist 
but  as  a  humorist  that  the  public  insisted  on  regarding  him.  As 
such  his  reputation  was  further  confirmed  by  The  Black  Poodle 
(1884),  The  Tinted  Venus  (1885),  A  Fallen  Idol  (1886),  and  other 
works.  He  became  an  important  member  of  the  staff  of  Punch, 
in  which  his  "  Voces  populi  "  and  his  humorous  parodies  of  a 
reciter's  stock-piece  ("  Burglar  Bill,"  &c.)  represent  his  best 
work.  In  1901  his  successful  farce  The  Man  from  Blanklty's, 
based  on  a  story  which  originally  appeared  in  Punch,  was  first 
produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  in  London. 

GUTHRIE,  the  capital  of  Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Logan  county,  extending  on  both  sides  of  Cottonwood 


■.  by  his 


creek,  and  lying  one  mile  south  of  the  Cimarron  river.  Pop. 
(1890)  S3J3,  (1000)  10,006,  (1007)  1 1 ,65:  (1871  negroes);  (1910) 
11,654.  It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  It 
Texas,  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western,  and  the  St  Louis,  El 
&  Western  railways.  The  city  is  situated  about  940  ft. 
the  sea,  in  a  prairie  region  devoted  largely  to  1 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  cotton  1 
particularly  peaches.  Guthrie  is  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  state,  the  other  being  Muskogee.  The 
principal  public  buildings  at  Guthrie  are  the  state  Capitol, 
the  Federal  building,  the  City  ball,  the  Carnegie  library,  the 
Methodist  hospital  and  a  large  Masonic  temple.  Among  the 
schools  are  St  Joseph's  Academy  and  a  state  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Guthrie  has  a  considerable  t  rade  with  the  surround' 
ing  country  and  has  cotton  gins,  a  cotton  compress,  and  ( 
and  machine  shops;  among  its  manufactures  are 
oil,  cotton  goods,  flour,  cereals,  lumber,  cigars, 
furniture.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1005  was 
$1, 200,66a.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works. The  city  was  founded  in  1880,  when  Oklahoma  was 
opened  for  settlement;  in  1800  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Territory,  and  in  1907  when  Oklahoma  was  made  a  state,  it 
became  the  state  capital. 

GUTHRUM  (Gooxcit)  (d.  800),  king  of  East  Anglia,  first 
appears  in  the  English  Annals  in  the  year  875,  when  be  is 
mentioned  asone  of  three  Danish  kings  who  went  with  the  host 
to  Cambridge.  He  was  probably  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  next  three  years,  and  after  Alfred's  victory  at  Edington  in 
878,  Guthrum  met  the  king  at  Alter  in  Somersetshire  and  was 
baptized  there  under  the  name  of  ^Ethelstan.  He  st 
for  twelve  days  and  was  greatly  honoured  by  his 
Alfred.  In  800  Guthrum- jEtbelstan  died:  he  is  then 
of  as"  se  norSerna  cyning"  (probably)  "the  Norwegian  king," 
referring  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  his  family,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  was  the  first  (Scandinavian)  to  settle  East  Anglia. 
Guthrum  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Gormr  (-Guthrum) 
hinn  heimski  or  hinn  riki  of  the  Scandinavian  sagas,  the  foster- 
father  of  HdrSaknutr,  the  father  of  Gorm  the  old.  There  is  a 
treaty  known  as  the  peace  of  Alfred  and  Guthrum. 

GUTSCHMID,  ALFRED,  Baxon  von  (1835-1887),  German 
historian  and  Orientalist .  was  born  on  the  1st  of  July  at  Loach- 
wits  (Dresden).  After  holding  chairs  at  Kiel  (1866),  Konigsberg 
(1873),  and  Jena  (1876),  he  was  finally  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  Tubingen,  where  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  March  1887. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Eastern  language  and  history 
in  its  p re-Greek  and  Hellenistic  periods  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

WORKS. — Ober  die  Fragmente  des  Pompeius  Tragus  (supple- 
mentary vol.  of  Jakrbikker  fur  kUsss.  Phil.,  1857);  Die  make  don  mke 


Anagraphe  (1864);  Bntrate  tur  Gesch.  des  alien  Orients  (Leiprif. 
1858);  Neue  BeitrAgt  tur  Gesch.  des  alt.  Or.,  vol.  i..  Die  Assynotogn 
in  Deutsckland  (Leipzig,  1876);  Die  GlaubvUrdnketi  der  armrnuchem 


Gesch.  des  Moses  mm  Kkoren  (1877);  Untersuckuntrn  uber  die 
syriscke  Epitome  des  eusebiscken  Canones  (1886);  Untersuck.  ubtr 
die  Gesck.  des  Konijrreickt  Osraene  (1887);  Gesch.  Irons  (Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  rail  of  the  Arsacidae)  (Tubingen.  1887).  He  wrote 
on  Persia  and  Phoenicia  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit.  A 
collection  of  minor  work*  entitled  Kleine  Sckriften  was  published  by 
F.  R0.nl  at  Leipzig  (1889-1604,  5  vols.),  with  complete  list  of  hts 
writings.  See  article  by  ROM  in  Allgemetne  deulsche  Btograpku. 
xlix,  (1904). 

GUTS-MUTHS,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDRICH  (1759- 
1839),  German  teacher  and  the  principal  founder  of  the  German 
school  system  of  gymnastics,  was  born  at  Qucdlinburg  on  the  9th 
of  August  1759.  He  waseducated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town  and  at  Halle  University;  and  in  1785  he  went  to  Schnep- 
f  enthal,  where  he  taught  geography  and  gymnastics.  His  method 
of  teaching  gymnastics  was  expounded  by  him  in  various 
handbooks;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  them  that  gymnastics 
very  soon  came  to  occupy  such  an  important  position  in  the 
school  system  of  Germany.  He  also  did  much  to  introduce  a 
better  method  of  Instruction  in  geography.  He  died  on  the 
2 1  st  of  May  1839. 
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His  principal  works  are  GymnasUk  fir  die  Jugend  (1793);  SpitU 
zur  Obung  and  Erkolune  its  Korpers  und  GeisttS  fur  die  Jurrnd 
(1796);  Turnbutk  (1817);  Handbuch  der  Ccograpktt  (1810);  and  a 
number  of  books  constituting  a  Bibtiothrkjur  Padagogik.  Schulmstn, 
und  die  resammle  pddatt<f>inhe  Literatur  DeutscMands.  He  also  con- 
tributedto  the  VcUstdndttrt  Handbutk  der  neurslcn  Etdbeschrethung, 
and  along  with  Jacobi  published  Dtuisekes  Land  und  deutsckes  Vol  It, 
the  first  part,  Deutxhtt  Land,  being  written  by  him. 

GUTTA  (Latin  for  "  drop  ").  an  architectural  term  given  to 
the  small  frusta  of  conical  or  cylindrical  form  carved  below 
the  triglyph  and  under  the  regula  of  the  entablature  of  the  Doric 
Order.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  "(runnels,"  a  corruption  of 
"iree-nail,"  and  resemble  the  wooden  pins  which  in  framed  timber 
work  or  in  joinery  arc  employed  to  fasten  together  the  pieces 
of  wood;  these  arc  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  original 
timber  construction  of  the  Doric  temple,  in  which  the  pins, 
driven  through  the  regula,  secured  the  latter  to  the  taenia,  and, 
according  to  C.  Chipicz  and  F.  A.  Choisy,  passed  through  the 
taenia  to  hold  the  triglyph*  in  place.  In  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  Doric  Order  at  Corinth  and  Sclinus,  the  guitac  arc  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  architrave,  and  in  Temple  C  at  Sclinus 
the  guttac  are  3  or  4  in.  in  front  of  it,  as  if  to  enable  the  pin  to 
be  driven  in  more  easily.  In  later  examples  they  arc  partly 
attached  to  the  architrave.  Similar  guttac  are  carved  under  the 
mutules  of  the  Doric  comice,  representing  the  pins  driven 
through  the  mutules  to  secure  the  rafters.  In- the  temples  at 
Ba^sac,  Parstum  and  Sclinus,  instances  have  been  found  where 
the  guttae  had  been  carved  separately  and  sunk  into  holes  cut 
in  the  soffit  of  the  mutules  and  the  regula.  Their  constant 
employment  in  the  Doric  temples  suggests  that,  although 
originally  of  constructive  origin,  they  were  subsequently 
employed  as  decorative  features. 

GUTTA  PERCHA,  the  name  applied  to  the  evaporated  milky 
fluid  or  latex  furnished  by  several  trees  chiefly  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  name  is  derived  from 
two  Malay  words,  gclah  meaning  gum,  and  perJja  being  the  name 
of  the  tree — probably  a  Bassia— from  which  the  gum  was  (errone- 
ously) supposed  to  be  obtained. 

Botanical  Origin  and  Distribution.— The  actual  tree  is  known 
to  the  Malays  as  laban,  and  the  product  as  gctah  laban.  The  best 
gulta  pcrcha  of  Malaya  is  chiefly  derived  from  two  trees,  and  is 
known  as  getah  laban  mtrah  (red)  or  gttah  laban  sutra  (silky).  The 
trees  in  question,  which  belong  to  the  natural  order  Sapotsccae, 
have  now  been  definitely  identified,  the  first  as  Dicltopsis  gulta 
(Bcnlham  and  Hooker),  otherwise  Isonandra  gttlta  (Hooker)  or 
Palaqnium  gulta  (Burck),  and  the  second  as  Dicftopsis  oblongifolia 
(Burck).  Allied  trees  of  the  same  genus  and  of  the  same  natural 
order  yield  similar  but  usually  inferior  products.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  species  of  Paycna  (grlak  soondit). 

Gutta  pcrcha  trees  often  attain  a  height  of  70  to  100  ft.  and 
the  trunk  has  a  diameter  of  from  1  to  3  ft.  They  are  stated  So 
be  mature  when  about  thirty  years  old.  The  leaves  of  Dickopsis, 
which  are  obovatc-lanccolatc,  with  a  distinct  pointed  apex, 
occur  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  arc  bright  green 
and  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  but  on  the  lower  surface  arc 
yellowish-brown  and  covered  with  silky  hairs  The  leaves  are 
usually  about  6  in.  long  and  about  1  in.  wide  at  the  centre.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  seeds  arc  contained  in  an  ovoid  berry 
about  1  in.  long. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  gutta  pcrcha  tree  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Malay  Pcninsulaanditsimmcdiate 
neighbourhood.  It  includes  a  region  within  6  degrees  north  and 
south  of  the  equator  and  qj*-mo°  longitude,  where  the  tem- 
perature ranges  from  66°  to  oo"  F.  and  the  atmosphere  is  exceed- 
ingly moist.  The  trees  may  be  grown  from  seeds  or  from  cuttings. 
Some  planting  has  taken  place  in  Malaya,  but  little  has  so  far 
been  done  to  acclimatise  the  plant  in  other  regions.  Recent 
information  seems  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  growing  the  tree 
in  Ceylon  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Preparation  of  Gutta  Petcha  —  The  gutta  is  furnished  by  the 
greyish  milky  fluid  known  as  the  latex,  which  is  chiefly  secreted 
in  cylindrical  vessels  or  cells  situated  in  the  cortex,  that  is, 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  (or'  cambium).    Latex  also 


occurs  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree  to  the  extent  of  about  9%  of  the 
dried  leaves,  and  this  may  be  removed  from  the  powdered  leaves 
by  the  use  of  appropriate  solvents,  but  the  process  is  not  practic- 
able commercially.  The  latex  flows  slowly  where  an  incision  is 
made  through  the  bark,  but  not  nearly  so  freely,  even  in  the 
rainy  season,  as  the  india-rubber  latex.  On  this  account  the 
Malays  usually  fell  the  tree  in  order  to  collect  the  latex,  which 
is  done  by  chopping  off  the  branches  and  removing  circles  of  the 
bark,  forming  cylindrical  channels  about  an  inch  wide  at  various 
points  about  a  foot  apart  down  the  trunk.  The  latex  exudes  and 
fills  these  channels,  from  which  it  is  removed  and  converted  into 
gulta  by  boiling  in  open  vessels  over  wood  fires.  The  work  is 
usually  carried  on  in  the  wet  season  when  the  latex  is  more 
fluid  and  more  abundant.  Sometimes  when  the  latex  is  thick 
water  is  added  to  it  before  boiling. 

The  best  results  arc  said  to  be  obtained  from  mature  trees 
about  thirty  years  old,  which  furnish  about  2  to  3  tb  of  gutta. 
Older  trees  do  not  appear  to  yield  larger  amounts  of  gutta, 
whilst  younger  trees  arc  said  to  furnish  less  and  of  inferior 
quality.  The  trees  have  been  so  extensively  felled  for  the  gutta 
that  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  total  number 
during  recent  years,  which  has  not  been  compensated  for  by  the 
new  plantations  which  have  been  established. 

Uses  of  Gutla  Ptrcha.— The  Chinese  and  Malaysappcartohavc 
been  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  property  of  gutta  pcrcha 
of  softening  in  warm  water  and  of  regaining  its  hardness  when 
cold,  but  this  plastic  property  seems  to  have  been  only  utilized 
for  ornamental  purposes,  the  construction  of  walking-sticks  and 
of  knife  handles  and  whips,  &c. 

The  brothers  Tradcscant  brought  samples  of  the  curious 
material  to  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  It 
was  then  regarded  as  a  form  of  wood,  to  which  the  name  of 
"  mater  "  wood  was  given  on  account  of  its  employment  in 
making  mazers  or  goblets.  A  description  of  it  is  given  in  a  book 
published  by  John  Tradcscant  in  1656  entitled  Uusatum  Trades- 
cantianum  or  a  Collection  of  Rarities  preserved  at  South  Latnbttk 
near  London.  Many  of  the  curiosities  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  Tradescanls  subsequently  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Ashmolcan  Museum  at  Oxford  which  was  opened  in  i68j, 
but  the  specimen  of  "  maicr  wood  "  no  longer  exists. 

In  1843  samples  of  the  material  were  sent  to  London  by  Dr 
William  Montgomcrie  of  Singapore,  and  were  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  same  year  Dr  Jose  d'Almeida  sent 
samples  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Cutta  pcrcha  was  also 
exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Dr  Montgomeric's  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts  led 
to  many  experiments  being  made  with  the  material.  Casts  of 
medals  were  successfully  produced,  and  Sir  William  Siemens,  in 
conjunction  with  Werner  von  Siemens,  then  made  the  first 
experiments  with  the  material  as  an  insulating  covering  for  cable 
and  telegraph  wires,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  important 
applications  in  this  connexion  and  to  a  considerable  commercial 
demand  for  the  substance. 

The  value  of  gutta  pcrcha  depends  chiefly  on  its  quality,  that 
is  its  richness  in  true  gutta  and  freedom  from  resin  and  other 
impurities  which  interfere  with  its  physical  characters,  and 
especially  its  insulating  power  or  inability  to  conduct  electricity 

The  chief  use  of  gutta  pcrcha  is  now  for  electrical  purposes. 
Other  minor  uses  arc  in  dentistry  and  as  a  means  of  taking 
impressions  of  medals,  &c.  It  has  also  found  application  in 
the  preparation  of  belting  for  machinery,  as  well  as  for  the 
construction  of  the  handles  of  knives  and  surgical  instruments, 
whilst  the  inferior  qualities  arc  used  for  waterproofing. 

Commercial  Production. — The  amount  of  gutta  pcrcha  export cd 
through  Singapore  from  British  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation,  depending  chiefly  on 
the  demand  for  cable  and  telegraph  construction.  In  18S6  the 
total  export  from  Singapore  was  40,411  «wt.,  of  which  Great 
Britain  took  31,666  cwt.;  in  1806  the  export  was  51.98?  cwt. 
of  which  J9.7JJ  cwt.  came  to  Great  Britain;  while  in  1005. 
42,088  cwt.  were  exported  (19.517  cwt.  to  Great  Btitain).  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  the  official  returns  include  not  only 
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gutta  prrcha  of  various  grades  of  quality  but  also  other  inferior 
products  sold  under  the  name  of  gutta  percha,  some  of  which  are 
referred  to  below  under  the  head  of  substitute*.  The  value  of 
gutta  percha  cannot  therefore  be  correctly  gauged  from  the 
value  of  the  imports.  In  the  ten  yean  1896-1006  the  best 
qualities  of  gutta  percha  fetched  from  4s.  to  about  7*.  per  lb. 
Gutta  percha,  however,  is  used  for  few  and  special  purposes, 
and  there  is  no  free  market,  the  price  being  chiefly  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  chief  producers  and  consumers. 

Characters  and  Properties. — -Gutta  percha  appears  in  commerce  in 
the  form  of  blocks  or  cakes  of  a  dirty  greyish  appearance,  often 
exhibiting  a  reddish  tinge,  and  just  soft  enough  to  be  indented  by  the 
nail.  It  is  subject  to  considerable  adulteration,  various  materials, 
such  as  coco-nut  oil,  bcini;  added  by  the  Malays  to  improve  its  appear- 
ance. <  The  solid,  which  is  fibrous  in  texture,  hard  and  inelastic  but 
not  brittle  at  ordinary  temperature,  becomes  plastic  when  immersed 
in  hot  water  or  if  otherwise  raised  toa  temperature  of  about  65  *  —  66*  C. 
in  the  case  of  gutta  of  the  first  quality,  the  temperature  of  softening 
being  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  gutta  employed.  In  this 
condition  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  threads,  but  is  still  inelastic.  On 
cooling  again  the  gutta  resumes  its  hardness  without  becoming  brittle. 
In  this  respect  gutta  percha  differs  from  india-rubber  or  caoutchouc, 
which  does  not  become  plastic  and  unlike  gutta  percha  is  elastic. 
This  property  of  softening  on  heating  and  solidifying  when  cooled 
again,  without  change  in  its  original  properties,  enables  gutta  percha 
to  be  worked  into  various  forms,  rolled  into  sheets  or  drawn  into 
ropes.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  best  gutta  percha  lies  between 
0-96  and  I .  Gutta  percha  is  not  dissolved  by  most  liquids,  although 
some  remove  resinous  constituents;  the  best  solvents  are  oil  of 
turpentine,  coal-tar  oil.  carbon  bisulphide  and  chloroform,  and  light 
petroleum  when  hot.  Gutta  percha  is  not  affected  by  alkaline 
solutions  or  by  dilute  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  chars  it  when 
warm,  and  nitric  arid  effects  complete  oxidation. 

When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  gutta  percha  rapidly  deteriorates, 
oxygen  being  absorbed,  producing  a  brittle  resinous  material. 

Chemical  Composition. — Chemically,  gutta  percha  is  not  a  single 
substance  but  a  mixture  of  several  constituents.  As  the  proportions 
of  these  constituents  in  the  crude  material  arc  not  constant,  the 
properties  of  gutta  percha  are  subject  to  variation.  For  electrical 
purposes  it  should  have  a  high  insulating  powcranddiclcctrk  strength 
and  a  low  inductive  capacity;  the  possession  of  these  properties  is 
Influenced  by  the  resinous  constituents  present. 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  crude  material  is  the  pure  gutta, 
a  hydrocarbon  of  the  empirical  formula  Cull,,.  It  is  therefore 
isomeric  with  the  hydrocarbon  of  caoutchouc  and  with  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  Accompanying  thisarcat  least  two  oxygenated  resinous 
constituents — albane  (  ,  ll;,o  and  fluaril  C»HnO— -which  can  be 
separated  from  the  pure  gutta  by  the  use  of  solvents.  Pure  gutta  is 
not  dissolved  by  ether  and  tight  petroleum  in  the  cold,  whereas  the 
resinous  constituents  are  removed  by  these  liquids.  The  true  gutta 
exhibits  in  an  enhanced  degree  the  valuable  properties  of  gutta 
percha,  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  raw  material  is  frequently 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  true  gutta  present,  the 
higher  the  proportion  of  this  the  more  valuable  is  the  gutta  percha. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  analyses  of  gutta  percha  from  trees 
of  the  genus  Duhopsss  or  Palaquium:—   
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The  hydrocarbon  of  gutta  percha,  gutta,  is  closely  related  in 
chemical  constitution  to  caoutchouc.  When  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature  both  are  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  two  simpler  hydro- 
carbons, isoprenc  (CtH,)  and  caoutchoucine  or  dipentene  (Ci.H,i), 
and  the  latter  by  further  heating  can  be  resolved  into  isoprcne,  a 
hydrocarbon  of  known  constitution  which  has  been  produced 
synthetically  and  spontaneously  reverts  to  caoutchouc.  The  precise 
relationship  of  isoprcne  to  gutta  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
recently  Harries  has  further  elucidated  the  connexion  between  gutta 
and  caoutchouc  by  showing  that  under  the  action  of  ozone  both 
break  up  into  laevulinic  aldehyde  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  differ 
in  the  proportions  of  these  products  they  furnish.  The  two  materials 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  very  closely  related  in  chemical 
constitution.  Like  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha  is  able  to  combine  with 
sulphur,  and  this  vulcanized  product  has  found  some  commercial 
applications.  ' 

Manufacture  of  Gutta  Percha. — Among  the  earliest  patents  taken 
out  for  the  manufacture  of  gutta  percha  were  those  of  Charles 
Hancock,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  1843. 

Before  being  used  for  technical  purposes  the  raw  gutta  percha  is 
cleaned  by  machinery  whilst  in  the  plastic  state.    The  chopped  or 


sliced  material  is  washed  by  mechanical  means  in  hot  water  ass] 
forced  through  a  sieve  or  strainer  of  fine  wire  gauze  to  remove  dirt. 
It  is  then  kneaded  or  "  masticated  "  by  machinery  to  remove  the 
enclosed  water,  and  is  finally  transferred  whilst  still  hot  and  dUmk 
to  the  rolling-machine,  from  which  it  emerges  in  sheets  of  different 
thickness.  Sometimes  chemical  treatment  of  the  crude  gutta  percha 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  resinous  constituents 
by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  or  of  light  petroleum. 

Substitutes  for  Gutta  Percha. — For  some  purposes  natural  and 
artificial  substitutes  for  gutta  percha  have  been  employed.  Tke 
similar  products  furnished  by  other  plants  than  those  which  yield 
gutta  percha  arc  among  the  more  important  of  the  natural  substitutes, 
of  which  the  material  known  as  "  batata  "  or  "  Surinam  gutta 
percha,"  is  the  most  valuable.  This  is  derived  from  a  tree.  Utmrnttpt 
balata  (bullet  tree),  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  as  gutta 
percha  trees,  viz.  Sapotaceae.  It  is  a  large  tree,  growing  to  a  height 
of  80  to  100  ft.  or  more,  which  occurs  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South 
America,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  Dutch  and  British  Guiana. 
The  latex  which  furnishes  balata  is  secreted  in  the  cortex  between  the 
bark  and  wood  of  the  tree.  As  the  latex  flows  freely  the  trees  are 
tapped  by  making  incisions  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  india-rubber 
trees,  and  the  balata  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  milky  fluid. 
Crude  balata  varies  in  composition.  It  usually  contains  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  resin  and  true  gutta.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  chief  constituent  of  gutta  percha.  The  properties 
of  balata  correspond  with  it*  composition,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
classed  at  an  inferior  gutta  percha.  Balata  fetches  from  is.  6d.  to 
as.  8d.  per  lb. 

Among  the  inferior  substitutes  for  gutta  percha  may  be  mentioned 
the  evaporated  la t ice*  derived  from  Butyrospermum  Parhxt  (shea- 
butter  tree  of  West  Africa  or  karite  of  the  Sudan),  Calotropis  eitctUea 
(Madar  tree  of  India),  and  Dyera  eoitulata  of  Malaya  and  Borneo, 
which  furnishes  the  material  known  as  "  Pontianac."  All  these 
contain  a  small  amount  of  gutta-like  material  associated  with  large 
quantities  of  resinous  and  other  constituents.  They  fetch  only  a 
few  pence  per  lb,  and  are  utilized  for  waterproofing  purposes. 

Various  artificial  substitutes  for  gutta  percha  have  been  invented 
chiefly  for  use  as  insulating  materials.  These  often  consist  of 
mixtures  of  bitumen  with  linseed  and  other  oils,  resins,  Ac,  in  some 
case*  incorporated  with  inferior  grades  of  gutta  percha. 

For  further  information  respecting  gutta  percha.  and  for  figures  of 
the  trees,  the  following  work*  may  be  consulted:  JumrUe,  Lri 
Planlcs  A  caoutchouc  et  A  lutta  (Paris,  Challamel,  1903);  ON»ch, 
"  Cantor  Lecture*  on  Gutta  Percha,"  Journal  of  the  Society  pf  Arts, 
1898.  (W.  R.  D.) 

GUTTER  (0.  Fr.  touiiere,  mod.  gouUitre,  from  Lat.  pou. 
drop),  in  architecture,  a  horizontal  channel  or  trough  contrived 
to  carry  away  the  water  from  a  flat  or  sloping  roof  to  its  discharge 
down  a  vertical  pipe  or  through  a  spout  or  gargoyle;  more 
specifically,  but  loosely,  the  similar  channel  at  the  side  cf  a 
street,  below  the  pavement.  In  Greek  and  Roman  temples  the 
cymatium  of  the  cornice  was  the  gutter,  and  the  water  was 
discharged  through  the  mouths  of  lions,  whose  beads  were 
carved  on  the  same.  Sometimes  the  cymatium  was  not  carried 
along  the  flanks  of  a  temple,  in  which  case  the  rain  fell  off  the 
lower  edge  of  the  roof  tiles.  In  medieval  work  the  gutter  rested 
partly  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and  partly  on  corbel  tables,  and  the 
water  was  discharged  through  gargoyles.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  parapet  or  pierced  balustrade  was  carried  cn  the  corbel  table 
enclosing  the  gutter.  In  buildings  of  a  more  ordinary  class  the 
parapet  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  wall  below,  and  the  gutter 
is  set  back  and  carried  in  a  trough  resting  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
roof  timbers.  The  safest  course  is  to  have  an  eaves  gutter 
which  projects  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  wall  and  is  secured  to 
and  carried  by  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  In  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture generally  the  pierced  balustrade  of  the  Gothic  and  transi- 
tion woik  was  replaced  by  a  balustrade  with  vertical  balusters. 
In  France  a  compromise  waa  effected,  whereby  instead  of  the 
horizontal  coping  of  the  ordinary  balustrade  a  richly  carved 
cresting  was  employed,  of  which  the  earliest  example  is  in 
the  first  court  of  the  Louvre  by  Pierre  Lcscot.  This  exists 
throughout  the  French  Renaissance,  and  it  is  cne  of  its  chief 
characteristic  features. 

GUTZKOW.  KARL  FERDINAND  (1811-1878),  German  novelist 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  March  i8it  at  Berlin, 
where  his  father  held  a  clerkship  in  the  war  office.  After  leaving 
school  he  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
his  native  town,  and  while  still  a  student,  began  his  literary 
career  by  the  publication  in  1831  of  a  periodical  entitled  Forum 
dtr  JoumaliUeraiur.    This  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Wolf ga  ng 
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Menzel,  who  invilcd  him  to  Stultgart  to  assist  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Lileraturblatl.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  uni- 
versity studies  at  Jena,  Heidelberg  and  Munich.  In  1832  he 
published  anonymously  at  Hamburg  Bricje  eincs  Narrcn  an 
eine  Ntrrin,  and  in  1S33  appeared  at  Stuttgart  if  aha -Guru, 
Geschichle  eincs  Gottes,  a  fantastic  and  satirical  romance.  In 
i8js  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  founded  the  Deutsche 
Revue.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Wally,  die  Zveifierin,  from 
the  publication  of  which  may  be  said  to  dale  the  school  of  writers 
who,  from  their  opposition  to  the  literary,  social  and  religious 
traditions  of  romanticism,  received  the  name  of  "  Young 
Germany."  The  work  was  directed  specially  against  the 
institution  of  marriage  and  the  belief  in  revelation;  and  what- 
ever interest  it  might  have  attracted  from  its  own  merits  was 
enhanced  by  the  action  of  the  German  federal  diet,  which 
condemned  Gutzkow  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  decreed 
the  suppression  of  all  he  had  written  or  might  yet  write,  and 
prohibited  him  from  exercising  the  functions  of  editor  within 
the  German  confederation.  During  his  term  of  imprisonment 
at  Mannheim,  Gutzkow  employed  himself  in  the  composition 
of  his  treatise  Zur  Philosophic  der  Geschichte  (1836).  On 
obtaining  his  freedom  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  whence  he 
went  in  1837  to  Hamburg.  Here  he  inaugurated  a  new  epoch 
of  his  literary  activity  by  bringing  out  his  tragedy  Richard 
Savage  (1830),  which  immediately  made  the  round  of  all  the 
German  theatres.  Of  his  numerous  other  plays  the  majority 
are  now  neglected;  but  a  few  have  obtained  an  established 
place  in  the  repertory  of  the  German  theatre— especially  the 
comedies  Zopf  und  Sthvxrl  (1844), Das  Urbild  des  Tartuffe  (1847), 
Der  Konigsleulnant  (1849)  and  the  blank  verse  tragedy,  Uriel 
Acosla  (1847).  In  1S47  Gutzkow  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
succeeded  Ticck  as  literary  adviser  to  the  court  theatre.  Mean- 
while he  had  not  neglected  the  novel.  Scraphine  (1838)  was 
followed  by  Blasedsw  und  seiueSdhne,  a  satire  on  the  educational 
theories  of  the  time.  Between  1850  and  1852  appeared  Die 
RiUcr  torn  Gciste,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting  point 
for  the  modern  German  social  novel.  Der  Zaubercr  MM  Rom  is 
a  powerful  study  of  Roman  Catholic  life  in  southern  Germany. 
The  success  of  Die  Riller  vom  Geiste  suggested  to  Gutzkow  the 
establishment  of  a  journal  on  the  model  of  Dicken's  Household 
Words,  entitled  U  nlerhaltungen  am  hdusiuhen  Herd,  which  first 
appeared  in  1852  and  was  continued  till  1S62.  In  1864  he  had  an 
epileptic  fit.  and  his  productions  show  henceforth  decided  traces 
of  failing  powers.  To  this  period  belong  the  historical  novels 
Hohenschwangau  (1868)  and  Fritz  Ellrodl  (1872).  Lcbcnsbildcr 
(1870-1871),  consisting  of  autobiographic  sketches,  and  Die 
Sohne  Peslalouis  (1870),  the  plot  of  which  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  Kaspar  Hauscr.  On  account  of  a  return  of  his  nervous 
malady,  Gutzkow  in  1873  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  took  up  his  residence  in  the  country  near  Heidelberg, 
whence  he  removed  to  Frankfort -on-Main,  dying  there  on  the 
16th  of  December  1878.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  his 
comedies,  Gutzkow's  writings  have  fallen  into  neglect.  But  he 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  opinions  of  modern  Germany  ; 
and  his  works  will  always  be  of  interest  as  the  mirror  in  which 
the  intellectual  and  social  struggles  of  his  lime  are  best  reflected. 

An  edition  of  Gutzkow's  collected  works  appeared  at  Jena  (1873- 
1876.  new  ed.,  1879).  E.  Wolff  ha*  published  critical  editions  of 
Gutzkow's  Meiiterdramen  (1892)  and  Wally  die  /,  .  '■■:-.  (190^). 
His  more  important  novels  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  ror 
Gutzkow's  life  see  his  various  autobiographical  writings  such  as 
Ahs  der  Knabenuit  (1852).  Ruekblicke  auf  mein  lA«n  (1876).  &c. 
For  an  estimate  of  his  life  and  work  sec  J.  Prodis.  Dat  junge  Dtutsth- 
land  (1H92);  also  H.  H.  Houben.  Studtcn  uber  die  Dramen  Cutzhows 
(189*)  and  GutzkmeFunde  (1901). 

GUTZLAFF.  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  :  .  1851), 
German  missionary  to  China,  was  born  at  Pyritz  in  Fomerania 
on  the  Sth  of  July  1S03.  When  still  apprenticed  to  a  saddler 
in  Stettin,  he  made  known  his  missionary  inclinations  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  through  whom  he  went  to  the  Padagogium  at 
Halle,  and  afterwards  to  the  mission  institute  of  Janike  in  Berlin. 
In  1826,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Society,  be  went  to  Java,  whrrc  he  was  able  to  learn  Chinese. 
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Leaving  the  society  in  1828,  he  went  to  Singapore,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year  removed  to  Bangkok,  where  he  translated  the 
Bible  into  Siamese.  In  1829  he  married  an  English  lady,  who 
aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  Cochin  Chinese, 
but  she  died  in  August  1831  before  its  completion.  Shortly 
after  her  death  he  sailed  to  Macao  in  China,  where,  and  subse- 
quently at  Hong  Kong,  he  worked  at  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese,  published  a  Chinese  monthly  magazine,  and  wrote 
in  Chinese  various  books  on  subjects  of  useful  knowledge.  In 
1834  he  published  at  London  a  Journal  0}  Three  Voyages  along 
the  Coast  of  China  in  i8jt,  i8j2  and  tSjj.  He  was  appointed 
in  1835  joint  Chinese  secretary  to  the  English  commission,  and 
during  the  opium  war  of  1840-42  and  ihe  negotiations  connected 
with  the  peace  that  followed  he  rendered  valuable  service  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people.  The  Chinese  author- 
ities refusing  to  permit  foreigners  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
Gutzlaff  in  1844  founded  an  institute  for  training  native  mis- 
sionaries, which  was  so  successful  that  during  the  first  four  years 
as  many  as  forty-eight  Chinese  were  sent  out  from  ii  to  work 
among  their  fellow-countrymen.  He  died  at  Hong  Kong  on 
the  olh  of  August  1851. 

Gutzlaff  also  wrote  A  Skekh  of  Chinese  History,  A  ntitnt  and 
Modern  (London,  1834),  and  .a  similar  work  published  in  German  at 
Stuttgart  in  1847;  Ciinu  Opened  (1R38);  and  the  Life  of  Taow- 
Kwang  (18M:  German  edition  published  at  Leipzig  in  1852).  A 
complete  collection  of  his  Chinese  writings  is  contained  in  the  library 
at  Munich. 

GUY  OF  WARWICK.  English  hero  of  romance.  Guy,  son  of 
Siward  or  Seguard  of  Wallingford,  by  his  prowess  in  foreign 
wars  wins  in  marriage  Felice  (the  Phyllis  of  the  well-known 
ballad),  daughter  and  heiress  of  Roall,  carl  of  Warwick.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  is  seized  with  remorse  for  the  violence  of 
his  past  life,  and,  by  way  of  penance,  leaves  his  wife  and  fortune 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  After  years  of  absence 
he  returns  in  time  to  deliver  Winchester  for  King  /Ethclstan 
from  the  invading  northern  kings,  Anclaph  (Anlaf  or  Olaf)  and 
Gonclaph,  by  slaying  in  single  fight  their  champion  the  giant 
Colbrand.  Local  tradition  fixes  the  duel  at  Hyde  Mead  near 
Winchester.  Making  his  way  to  Warwick  he  becomes  one  of  his 
wife's  bedesmen,  and  presently  retires  to  a  hermitage  in  Arden, 
only  revealing  his  identity  at  the  approach  of  death.  The 
versions  of  the  Middle  English  romance  of  Guy  which  we  possess 
arc  adaptations  from  the  French,  and  arc  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
roman  d'avcMurcs,  opening  with  a  long  recital  of  Guy's  wars  in 
Lombardy,  Germany  and  Constantinople,  and  embellished  with 
fights  with  dragons  and  surprising  feats  of  arms.  The  kernel 
of  the  tradition  evidently  lies  in  the  fight  with  Colbrand,  which 
represents,  or  at  least  is  symbolic1  of  an  historical  fact.  The 
religious  side  of  the  legend  finds  parallels  in  the  stories  of  St 
Eustachius  and  St  Alexius,'  and  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Guy-legend,  as  we  have  it,  has  passed  through  monastic  hands. 
Tradition  seems  to  be  at  fault  in  pulling  Guy's  adventures 
under  /Ethclstan.  The  Anlaf  of  the  slory  is  probably  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  who,  with  Swcyn  of  Denmark,  harried  the  southern 
counties  of  England  in  993  and  pitched  his  winter  quarters  in 
Southampton.  Winchester  was  saved,  however,  not  by  the 
valour  of  an  English  champion,  but  by  the  payment  of  money. 
This  Olaf  was  not  unnaturally  confused  with  Anlaf  Cuaran  or 
Havclok  tq.v.). 

The  name  Guy  (perhaps  a  Norman  form  of  A.S.  u>»f  «war) 
may  be  fairly  connected  with  the  family  of  Wigod,  lord  of 
Wallingford  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  Filicia,  who 
belongs  to  the  1 2th  century  and  was  perhaps  the  Norman  poet's 
patroness,  occurs  in  the  pedigree  of  ihe  Ardens,  descended  from 
Thurkill  of  Warwick  and  his  son  Siward.  Guy's  Cliffe,  near 
Warwick,  where  in  the  14th  century  Richard  dc  Bcauchamp.  earl 
of  Warwick,  erected  a  chantry,  with  a  statue  of  the  hero,  does  not 
correspond  with  the  site  of  the  hermitage  as  described  in  the 

'Some  writers  have  Mipr*xd  that  the  fight  with  Colbrand 
symtiohzrs  the  victory  of  Brunanburh.  Anilaph  and  Oomliph 
would  then  represent  the  cousins  Anlaf  Sihtrkson  and  Anlaf 
Godfrcyson  (>ec  Havelok). 

>  Sc*  the  Knglish  U-grinU  in  C.  Morstmann.  Altengliuke  Legcnden. 
Neue  Folge  (Hcilbronn.  l88t). 
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romance.  The  bulk  of  the  legend  is  obviously  fiction,  even 
I  hough  it  may  be  vaguely  connected  with  the  family  history  of 
the  Ardcns  and  the  Wallingford  family,  but  it  was  accepted  as 
authentic  fact  in  the  chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft  (Peter  of 
Langtoft)  written  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  adventures 
of  Rcynbrun,  son  of  Guy,  and  his  tutor  Hcraud  of  Arden,  who 
had  also  educated  Cuy,  have  much  in  common  with  his  father's 
history.and  form  an  interpolation  sometimes  treated  as  a  separate 
romance.  There  is  a  certain  connexion  between  Guy  and  Count 
Guido  of  Tours  (tl.  800),  and  Alcuin's  advice  to  the  count  is 
transferred  to  the  English  hero  in  the  Spcadum  Gy  of  Warevyke 
(e.  1317).  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  G.  L. 
Morrill,  1808. 

The  French  romance  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  MS.  3775)  has  not  been 
printed,  but  is  described  by  Emile  LtttrO  in  Hist,  litl.  de  la  France 
(xxii.,  841-851,  185?).  A  French  prose  version  was  printed  in 
Paris.  1535.  and  subsequently  (see  C.  Brunei,  Manuel  du  libraire, 
s.  p.  "  Guy  de  Warvich  ");  the  English  metrical  romance  exists  in 
four  versions,  dating  from  the  early  14th  century;  the  text  was 
edited  by  J.  Zupitca  (1875-1876)  for  the  E.E.T.S.  from  Cambridge 
University  Lib.  Paper  MS.  Ff.  2,  38,  and  again  (3  pes.  1883-1891, 
extra  series.  Nos.  a,  49.  59),  from  the  Auchinlcck  and  Caiu»  College 
MSS.  The  popularity  of  the  legend  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
versions  in  Eng!i»h:  Cuy  of  Warwick,  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Oir.irdus  Cornubicnsis  (fl.  1350)  into  English  verse  by  John  Lydgate 
between  1442  and  146W;  Cuy  of  Waneitk,  a  poem  (written  in  1617 
and  licensed,  but  not  printed)  by  John  Lane,  the  MS.  of  which  (Brit. 
Mus.)  contain*  a  sonnet  by  John  Milton,  father  of  the  poet;  The 
Famous  Historic  of  Guy,  Eor!ofWantnck(c.\  607),  by  Samuel  Rowlands; 
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The  Booke  of  the  Male  Victorious  Prince  Cuy  of  Wancicke  (\V 
Copland,  no  date) ;  other  editions  by  J.  Cawood  and  C.  Bates; 

and  ballads  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries:  The  Tragical 
History.  Admirable  Atchir.tmcnts  and  Curioui  Events  0}  Cuy.  Earl  of 
ll'jra-if*,  a  tragedy  (lOoi)  which  may  possibly  be  identical  with  a 
play  on  the  subject  written  by  John  Day  and  Thomas  Deklccr.  and 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  15th  of  January  1618/19; 
three  verse  fragments  are  printed  by  Hales  and  I  ur nix  all  in  their 
edition  of  the  Percy  Folio  MS.  vol.  it.;  an  early  French  MS.  is 
described  by  J.  A.  Herbert  (/li»  Early  MS.  of  Cui  de  Waruritk, 
London.  1905). 

Sec  also  M.  Weyrauch  Die  mitlelenrl.  Fassungen  der  Safe  von  Guy 

i2  pts.,  Breslau,  1899  and  1901);  J.  /upitza  in  Sitiunt sber.  d.  fhtl.- 
1st.  Kl.  d.  ktf.  Akad.  </.  Witt,  (vol.  Ixxiv.,  Vienna.  1874),  and  Zur 
Literaturgcsihuhtc  des  Cuy  ton  Warwick  (Vienna,  1873):  a  learned 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  by  H.  L.  Ward,  Catalogue  of 
Romances  (i.  471-501,  1SS3);  and  an  article  by  S.  L.  Lee  in  the 
Vutionary  of  National  Biography. 

GUY.  THOMAS  (t644-»7'-l),  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  and  coal-dealer  at  South- 
ward After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  eight  years  with  a 
bookseller,  he  in  1668  began  business  on  his  own  account.  He 
dealt  largely  in  Bibles,  which  had  for  many  years  been  poorly 
and  incorrectly  printed  in  England.  These  he  at  first  imported 
from  Holland,  but  subsequently  obtained  from  the  university 
of  Oxford  the  privilege  of  printing.  Thus,  and  by  an  extremely 
thrifty  mode  of  life,  and  more  particularly  by  investment  in 
government  securities,  the  subscription  of  these  into  the  South 
Sea  Company,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  his  stock  in  1770, 
he  became  master  of  an  immense  fortune.  He  died  unmarried 
on  the  17th  of  December  1714-  In  1707  he  built  three  wards 
of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  institution  he  otherwise  subse- 
quently benefited;  and  at  a  cost  of  £18,793,  16s.  he  erected 
Guy's  Hospital,  leaving  for  its  endowment  £?  19,499;  he  also 
endowed  Christ's  Hospital  with  £400  a  year,  and  in  1678  endowed 
almshouses  at  Tamworth,  his  mother's  birthplace,  which  was 
represented  by  him  in  parliament  from  1605  to  1707.  The 
residue  of  his  estate,  which  went  to  distant  relatives,  amounted 
to  about  £80,000. 

See  A  True  Copy  of  the  hi  it  Will  and  Testament  of  Thomas  Cuy,  Eta. 
(London,  I7J5).  J.  Nonrthotiek,  A  Srjt  Hut.  of  London,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  i.  p.  684  (177*1;  Nichols.  Literary  Anecdotes,  iii.  599  (1X12); 
Charles  Knight.  Shadw  <•/  the  Old  booktcUttt,  pp.  J-1J  (1865); 
an.)  A  BwnraphuU  History  of  Guy's  Hospital,  by  S.  Wilkes  and  G. 
T.  Bcttany  I1S92). 

GUYON.  JEANNE  MARIE    BOUVIER    DE    LA  MOTHE 

(1648-17 1 7),  French  quietist  writer,  was  born  at  Montargis, 
where  her  family  were  persons  of  consequence,  on  the  13th  of 
April  1648.  If  her  somewhat  hysterical  autobiography  may  he 
trusted  she  was  much  neglected  in  her  youth,  most  of  her  lime 


was  spent  as  a  boarder  in  various 
went  through  all  the  religious  experiences  common  to  1 
young  women;  these  were  turned  in  a  definitely  ■fAial 
direction  by  the  duchesse  de  Bethune,  daughter  of  the  disgraced 
minister,  Fouquct,  who  spent  some  years  at  Montargis  after  her 
father's  fall.  In  1664  Jeanne  Marie  was  married  to  a  nth  invalid 
of  the  name  of  Guyon,  many  years  her  senior.  Twxlve  years 
later  he  died,  leaving  his  widow  with  three  small  children  sad 
a  considerable  fortune.  All  through  her  unhappy  married  life 
the  mystical  attraction  had  grown  steadily  in  violence,  k 
now  attached  itself  to  a  certain  Father  Lacorabe,  a  Barnabite 
monk  of  weak  character  and  unstable  intellect.  In  t6Si  she 
left  her  family  and  joined  him;  for  five  years  the  two  rambled 
about  together  in  Savoy  and  the  south-east  of  France,  spreadiag 
their  mystical  ideas.  At  last  they  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
authorities;  io  16S6  Lacombe  was  recalled  to  Paris,  put  under 
surveillance,  and  finally  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  the  autumn  of 
16S7.  He  was  presently  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Lour  des. 
where  he  developed  softening  of  the  brain  and  died  in  171$ 
Meanwhile  Madame  Guyon  had  been  arrested  in  January  16S8. 
and  been  shut  up  in  a  convent  as  a  suspected  heretic  Theace 
she  was  delivered  in  the  following  year  by  her  old  friend,  the 
duchesse  de  Bethune.  who  had  returned  from  exile  to  become  a 


power  in  the  devout  court-circle  presided  over  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon.    Before  long  Madame  Guyon  herself  was  introduced 
into  this  pious  assemblage.   Its  members  were  far  from  critical, 
they  were  intensely  interested  in  religion;  and  even  Madaa* 
Guyon 's  bitterest  critics  bear  witness  to  her  charm  of  manner, 
her  imposing  appearance,  and  the  force  and  eloquence  wuh 
which  she  explained  her  mystical  ideas.    So  much 
de  Maintenon  impressed,  that  she  often  invited  | 
to  give  lectures  at  her  girls'  school  of  St  Cyr.    But  by  far  the 
greatest  of  her  conquests  was  Fenelon,  now  a  rising  youaj 
director  of  consciences,  much  in  favour  with  aristocratic  ladies 
Dissatisfied  with  the  formalism  of  average  Catholic  piety,  he 
was  already  thinking  out  a  mystical  theory  of  his  own,  aad 
between  16S9  and  1693  they  corresponded  regularly.   But  is 
soon  as  ugly  reports  about  Lacombe  began  to  spread,  he  broke 
off  all  connexion  with  her.    Meanwhile  the  reports  had  reached 
the  prudent  cars  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.    In  May  1693  she 
asked  Madame  Guyon  to  go  no  more  to  St  Cyr.    In  the  hope  of 
clearing  her  orthodoxy,  Madame  Guyon  appealed  to  Bossae:. 
who  decided  that  her  books  contained  "  much  that  was  intoler- 
able, alike  in  form  and  matter."   To  this  judgment  Midare 
Guyon  submitted,  promised  to  "  dogmatize  110  more,"  aad 
disappeared  into  the  country  (1693).    In  the  next  year  she  again 
petitioned  for  an  inquiry,  and  was  eventually  sect,  tuli  as  a 
prisoner,  half  as  a  penitent,  to  Bossuet's  cathedral  loan  of 
Mcaux.    Here  she  spent  the  first  half  of  1695,  but  in  the  surorer 
she  escaped  without  his  leave,  bearing  with  her  a  certificate  of 
orthodoxy  signed  by  him.    Bossuet  regarded  this  flight  ai  a 
gross  act  of  disobedience;  in  the  winter  Madame  Guyon  was 
arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  Bastille.    There  she  remained  til 
1703.    In  that  year  she  was  liberated,  on  condition  she  went  to 
live  on  her  son's  estate  near  Blots,  under  the  eye  of  a  stem  lisb-T 
Here  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  charitable  and  pwti 
exercises;  she  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1717.    During  :b<*e 
latter  years  her  retreat  at  Blois  became  a  regular  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  admirers,  foreign  quite  as  often  as  French 
Indeed,  she  is  one  of  the  many  prophetesses  whose  fame  kas 
stood  highest  out  of  their  own  country-    French  critics  at  all 
schools  of  thought  have  generally  reckoned  her  an  hj-sirncxl 
degenerate;  in  England  and  Germany  she  has  as  often  rowed 


Authorities. —  Vie  de  Madame  Guyon.  (trite  for 
(really  a  compilation  made  from  various  fragments)  (3  vols.  P»r.s 
179D-  There  is  a  lilc  in  English  by  T.  C.  Upturn  (New  York  i»5« 
and  an  elaborate  study  by  L.  Guerrier  (Pans.  1&81).  Foratrmi^ 
able  review  of  this  utter  work  see  Brunrtiere,  Samples  L:*ir 
critiques,  vol.  ii.  The  complete  edition  of  Madame  Guyoa  s  wor^ 
including  the  autobiography  and  five  volumes  of  letters,  tix-t " 
forty  volumes  ( 1767-1 791 ) :  the  most  important  work?  are  pcbl  #.■'*- 
scparatcly.  Opuscules  spirituels  (a  vols..  Pans,  1790).  The 
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been  several  times  translated  into  English.  See  also  the  literature 
of  the  article  on  Quietism;  and  H.  Delacroix,  Etudes  sur  It 
(Paris.  1908).  (Sr  C.) 


GUYON.  RICHARD  DEBAUFRB  (1S03-1856),  British  soldier, 
general  in  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  army  and  Turkish  pasha, 
was  bom  at  Walcot,  near  Bath,  in  1803.  After  receiving  a 
military  education  in  England  and  in  Austria  he  entered  the 
Hungarian  hussars  in  1823,  in  which  he  served  until  after  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Baron  Splcny,  a  general  officer  in 
the  imperial  service.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  Warm 
1848,  he  re-entered  active  service  as  an  officer  of  the  Hungarian 
Honveds,  and  he  won  great  distinction  in  the  action  of  Sukoro 
(September  20,  1848)  and  the  battle  of  Schwechat  (October 
30).  He  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  leader  in  various  actions 
in  the  winter  of  1848-1840,  and  after  the  battle  of  Kapolna  was 
made  a  general  officer.  He  served  in  important  and  sometimes 
independent  commands  to  the  end  of  the  war,  after  which  he 
escaped  to  Turkey.  In  1852  he  entered  the  service  of  the  sultan. 
He  was  made  a  pasha  and  lieutenant-general  without  being 
required  to  change  his  faith,  and  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Russians  in  Asia  Minor  (1854-55). 
General  Guyon  died  of  cholera  at  Scutari  on  the  12th  of 
October  1856. 

Sec  A.  W.  Kinglake,  The Patriot  and  the  Hero  Central  Guyon  (1856). 

OTJYOT.  ARNOLD  HENRY  (1807-1884).  Swiss-American 
geologist  and  geographer,  was  born  at  Boudevilliers,  near 
Neuchltcl,  Switzerland,  on  the  28th  of  September  1807.  He 
studied  at  the  college  of  Neuchatel  and  in  Germany,  where 
he  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Louis  Agassiz.  He  was 
professor  of  history  and  physical  geography  at  the  short-lived 
Neuchitcl  Academy  "  from  1830  to  1848,  when  he  removed, 
at  Agassiz's  instance,  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  For  several  years  he  was  a  lecturer  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  and  he  was  professor 
of  geology  and  physical  geography  at  Princeton  from  i8s4  until 
his  death  there  on  the  8th  of  February  1884.  He  ranked  high 
as  a  geologist  and  meteorologist.  As  early  as  1838,  he  undertook, 
at  Agassiz's  suggestion,  the  study  of  glaciers,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce,  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  certain  important  observations  relating  to  glacial  motion 
and  structure.  Among  other  things  he  noted  the  more  rapid 
flow  of  the  centre  than  of  the  sides,  and  the  more  rapid  flow  of 
the  top  than  of  the  bottom  of  glaciers;  described  the  laminated 
or  "  ribboned  "  structure  of  the  glacial  ice,  and  ascribed  the 
movement  of  glaciers  to  a  gradual  molecular  displacement 
rather  than  to  a  sliding  of  the  ice  mass  as  held  by  dc  Saussure. 
He  subsequently  collected  important  data  concerning  erratic 
boulders.  His  extensive  meteorological  observations  in  America 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
and  his  Meleorologual  and  Physical  Tables  (1852,  revised  ed. 
1884)  were  long  standard.  His  graded  series  of  text-books  anil 
wall-maps  were  important  aids  in  the  extension  and  populariza- 
tion of  geological  study  in  America.  In  addition  to  text-books, 
his  principal  publications  were:  Earth  and  Man,  Lutures  on 
Comparative  Physical  Geography  in  its  Rdction  to  the  History 
of  Mankind  (translated  by  Professor  C.  C.  Fclton,  1849);  A 
Memoir  of  Louis  Agassis  (1883);  and  Creation,  or  the  Biblical 
Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science  (18S4). 

See  James  D.  Dana's  "  Memoir  "  in  the  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  ii.  (Washington.  1886). 

GUYOT.  YVES  (1843-  ),  French  politician  and  economist, 
was  born  at  Dinan  on  the  6th  of  September  1843.  Educated  at 
Rennes,  he  took  up  the  profession  of  journalism,  coming  to 
Paris  in  1867.  He  was  for  a  short  period  editor-in-chief  or 
L'lndiptndanl  du  ntidi  of  Nlmes,  but  joined  the  staff  of  La 
Rappd  on  its  foundation,  and  worked  subsequently  on  other 
journals.  He  took  an  active  part  in  municipal  life,  and  waged  a 
keen  campaign  against  the  prefecture  of  police,  for  which  he 
suffered  six  months'  imprisonment.  He  entered  the  chamber  of 
deputies  in  18S5  as  representative  of  the  first  arrondisscmenl  of 
Paris  and  was  rapporteur  gtntral  of  the  budget  of  1888.  He 
!  public  works  under  the  premiership  of  P.  E. 


Tirard  in  i88g,  retaining  his  portfolio  in  the  cabinet  of  C.  L.  dc 
Frcycinct  until  1802.  Although  of  strong  liberal  views,  he  lost 
his  seat  in  the  election  of  1893  owing  to  his  militant  attitude 
against  socialism.  An  uncompromising  free-trader,  he  published 
La  Comtdie  protectionnisle  (1005;  Eng.  trans.  The  Comedy  of 
Protection);  La  Science  tconomique  (1st  ed.  1881;  3rd  ed.  1007); 
La  Prostitution  (1882);  La  Tyrannie  socialistc  (1893).  all  three 
translated  into  English;  Let  Conftitt  du  travail  et  leur  solution 
(1903);  La  Democratic  iudividualisle  (1007). 

GUYTON  DB  MORVEAU.  LOUIS  BERNARD.  Baron  (1737- 
1816),  French  chemist,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January  1737,  at 
Dijon,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  univer- 
sity. As  a  boy  he  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  practical 
mechanics,  but  on  leaving  school  he  studied  law  in  the  university 
of  Dijon,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  became  advocate-general 
in  the  parlcmcnt  of  Dijon.  This  office  he  held  till  1782.  Devot- 
ing his  leisure  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  he  published  in  1772  his 
Digressions  acaditniqucs,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views  on 
phlogiston,  crystallization,  &c,  and  two  years  later  he  established 
in  his  native  town  courses  of  lectures  on  materia  medica, 
mineralogy  and  chemistry.  An  essay  on  chemical  nomenclature, 
which  he  published  in  the  Journal de  physique  for  May  1782,  was 
ultimately  developed  with  the  aid  of  A.  L.  Lavoisier,  C.  L. 
Bcrthollct  and  A.  F.  Fourcroy,  into  the  Mtthode  d'une  nomen- 
clature chimique,  published  in  1787,  the  principles  of  which  were 
speedily  adopted  by  chemists  throughout  Europe.  Constantly  in 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  Lavoisicrian  school,  he 
soon  became  a  convert  to  the  anti-phlogistic  doctrine;  and  he 
published  his  reasons  in  the  first  volume  of  the  section  "  Chymie, 
Pharmacie  et  Mctallurgie "  of  the  Encyclopfdie  mHkodique 
(1786),  the  chemical  articles  in  which  were  written  by  him,  as 
well  as  some  of  those  in  the  second  volume  (1792).  In  1794  he 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  balloons  for 
military  purposes,  being  known  as  the  author  of  some  aeronautical 
experiments  carried  out  at  Dijon  some  ten  years  previously. 
In  1 791  he  became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in 
the  following  year  of  the  National  Convention,  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  in  1795,  but  he  retired  from  political  life  in  1797.  In 
1798  he  acted  as  provisional  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
in  the  foundation  of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  from  1800 
to  1814  he  held  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  mint.  In  1811 
he  was  made  a  baron  of  the  French  Empire.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1816. 

Betides  being  a  diligent  contributor  to  the  scientific  periodicals 
of  the  day.  Guyton  wrote  Mtmoirt  sur  I'fducalion  pubtique  (1762); 
a  satirical  poem  entitled  Le  Rat  uonotlaste,  ou  le  Jisuite  croqui 
(1763):  Discours  publics  et  tlotes  (1775-1782);  Plaidoytrs  sur 
ptusieurs  questions  de  droit  (1785);  and  Traitt  des  moyens  de  disin- 
feeler  fair  (1801),  describing  llic  disinfecting  powers  of  chlorine, 
and  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  he  had  successfully  used  at  Dijon 
in  1773.  With  Hugues  Marct  (1726-1785)  and  Iran  Francois 
X)urandc  (d.  1794)  he  also  published  the  Elimens  de  chymie  Ihtoriqut 
et  prattque  (I77&-I777). 

GUZMICS.  IZIDOR  (1786-1839),  Hungarian  theologian,  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  April  1786  at  Vamos-Csalid,  in  the  county  of 
Sopron.  At  Sopron  (Oedcnburg)  he  was  instructed  in  the  art 
of  poetry  by  Paul  Horvath.  In  October  1805  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  order,  but  left  it  in  August  of  the  following  year, 
only  again  to  assume  the  monastic  garb  on  the  10th  of  November 
1806.  At  the  monastery  of  Pannonhegy  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Greek  under  Farkas  Toth  and  in  1812  he  was  sent  to 
Pcsth  to  study  theology.  Here  he  read  the  best  German  and 
Hungarian  authors,  and  took  part  in  the  editorship  of  the 
ycnaeli  (National)  Plutarkus,  and  in  the  translation  of  Johann 
Hdbncr's  Lexicon.  On  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
in  1816,  he  returned  to  Pannonhegy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
dogmatic  theology  and  literature,  and  contributed  largely  to 
Hungarian  periodicals.  The  most  important  of  his  theological 
works  arc:  A  kath.  anyasirntrgyka'tnak  hitbeli  tan,:  I  (The 
Doctrinal  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church), and  A  krreszttn- 
yeknek  valldsbeli  cgyesuUsokril  (On  Religious  Unity  among 
Christians),  both  published  at  Pcsth  in  1822;  also  a  Latin 
treatise  entitled  Theologia  Christiana  fundameutalis  ct  theologia 
dogmatiea  (4  vols.,  Gyor,  1828-1829).    His  translation  of 
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Theocritus  in  hexameters  was  published  in  1824.  His  versions  of 
the  Otdiptu  of  Sophocles  and  of  the  lpkigtnia  of  Euripides 
were  rewarded  by  the  Hungarian  Academy,  of  which  in  1838  he 
was  elected  honorary  member.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  abbot 
of  the  wealthy  Benedictine  house  at  Bakonybcl,  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Veszprfm.  There  he  built  an  asylum  for  150  children, 
and  founded  a  school  of  harmony  and  singing.  He  died  on  the 
1st  of  September  1839. 

GWADAR,  a  port  on  the  Makran  coast  of  Baluchistan,  about 
jqo  m.  W.  of  Karachi.  Pop.  (1003),  4350.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  handed  over  by  the  khan  of  Kalat  to  the 
sultan  of  Muscat,  who  still  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  port, 
together  with  about  300  sq.  m.  of  the  adjoining  country.  It  is 
a  place  of  call  for  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Navigation 
Company. 

GWALIOR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Central  India 
agency,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  numerous  principalities  com- 
prised in  that  area.  It  is  the  dominion  of  the  Sindhia  family. 
The  slate  consists  of  two  well-defined  parts  which  may  roughly 
be  called  the  northern  and  the  southern.  The  former  is  a  compact 
mass  of  territory,  bounded  N.  and  N'.W.  by  the  Chambal  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  British  districts  of  Agra  and 
Etawah,  and  the  native  states  of  Dholpur,  Karauli  and  Jaipur 
of  Rajput  ana;  E.  by  the  British  districts  of  Jalaun,  Jhansi, 
Lalitpur  and  Saugor;  S.  by  the  states  of  Bhopal,  Tonk,  Khil- 
chipur  and  Raj&arh;  and  W.  by  those  of  J  ha  la  war.  Tonk  and 
Kotah  of  Rajputana.  The  southern,  or  Malwa,  portion  is  made 
up  of  detached  or  semi  detached  districts,  between  which  are 
interposed  parts  of  other  states,  which  again  arc  mixed  up  with 
each  other  in  bewildering  intricacy.  The  two  portions  together 
have  a  total  area  of  75,041  sq.  m.  Pop.(ioot),  2,933.001,  showing 
a  decrease  of  13%  in  the  decade. 

The  state  may  be  naturally  divided  into  plain,  plateau  and 
hilly  country.  The  plain  country  extends  from  the  Chambal 
river  in  the  extreme  southwards  for  about  80  m.,  with  a  maximum 
width  from  east  to  west  of  about  110  m.  This  plain,  though 
broken  in  its  southern  portion  by  low  hills,  has  generally  an 
elevation  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the 
summer  season  the  climate  is  very  hot,  the  shade  temperature 
rising  frequently  to  112°  F.,  but  in  the  winter  months  (from 
November  to  February  inclusive)  it  is  usually  temperate  and 
for  short  periods  extremely  cold.  The  average  rainfall  is  30  in., 
but  the  period  lSgi-ioot  was  a  decade  of  low  rainfall,  and 
distress  was  caused  by  famine.  South  of  this  tract  there  is  a 
gradual  ascent  to  the  Central  India  plateau,  and  at  Sipri  the 
general  level  is  1500  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  this  plateau  lies  the 
remainder  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  district 
of  Amjhcra  in  the  extreme  south.  The  elevation  of  this  region 
gives  it  a  moderate  climate  during  the  summer  as  compared 
with  the  plain  country,  while  the  winter  is  warmer  and  more 
equable.  The  average  rainfall  is  28  in.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  state,  classed  as  hilly,  comprises  only  the  small  district 
of  Amjhcra.  This  is  known  as  the  Bhil  country,  and  lies  among 
the  Vindhya  mountains  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1800  ft. 
The  rainfall  averages  23  in.  In  the  two  years  iSqq  and  1000  the 
monsoon  was  very  weak,  the  result  being  a  severe  famine  which 
caused  great  mortality  among  the  Bhil  population.  Of  these 
three  natural  divisions  the  plateau  possesses  the  most  fertile 
soil,  generally  of  the  kind  known  as  "  black  cotton,"  but  the 
low-lying  plain  has  the  densest  population.  The  state  is  watered 
by  numerous  rivers.  The  Nerbudda,  flowing  west,  forms  the 
southern  boundary.  The  greater  part  of  the  drainage  is  dis- 
charged into  the  Chambal.  which  forms  the  north-western  and 
northern  and  eastern  boundary.  The  Sind,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Kuwari,  Asarand  Sankh,  flows  through  the  northern  division. 
The  chief  products  are  wheat,  millets,  pulses  of  various  kinds, 
maize,  rice,  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds;  poppy,  yielding  the 
Malwa  opium;  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  garlic,  tur- 
meric and  ginger.  About  60%  of  the  population  arc  employed 
in  agricultural  and  only  15%  in  industrial  occupations,  the 
great  majority  of  the  latter  being  home  workers.  There  is  a 
leather  factory  at  Morar;  cotton  presses  at  Morcna,  Baghana 


and  Ujjain;  ginning  factories  at  Agar,  Nalkhera,  Shajapur  and 
Sonkach;  and  a  cotton-mill  at  Ujjain.  The  cot  too  industry 
alone  shows  possibilities  of  considerable  development,  there  being 
55,000  persons  engaged  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1901. 

The  population  is  composed  of  many  elements,  among  which 
Brahnians  and  Rajputs  are  specially  numerous.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Hinduism,  84%  of  the  people  being  Hindus  and  only 
6%  Mahommcdans.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  act 
million  sterling;  and  large  reserves  have  been  acrumukted, 
from  which  two  millions  were  lent  to  the  government  of  India 
in  1887,  and  bier  on  another  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
Gwalior-Agra  and  Indore-Necmuch  railways.  The  rail «  ays 
undertaken  by  the  state  are:  (1)  from  Bina  on  the  Indian 
Midland  to  Goona;  (2)  an  extension  of  this  line  to  BaraA, 
opened  in  1899;  (3)  from  Bhopal  to  Ujjain;  (4)  two  Ught 
railways,  from  Cwalior  to  Sipri  and  Gwabor  to  Bhind,  which 
were  opened  by  the  viceroy  in  November  1800.  Oa  the  saae 
occasion  the  viceroy  opened  the  Victoria  College,  founded  to 
commemorate  the  Diamond  Jubilee;  and  the  Memorial  HospruL 
built  in  memory  of  the  maharaja's  father.  British  currency 
has  been  introduced  instead  of  Chandori  rupees,  which  were 
much  depreciated.  The  slate  maintains  three  regiments  of 
Imperial  Service  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  infantry  aid  1 
transport  corps. 

History. — The  Sindhia  family,  the  rulers  of  the  Gwalior  stitr, 
belong  to  the  Mahratta  nation  and  originally  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poona.  Their  first  appearance  in  Groin! 
India  was  early  in  the  18th  century  in  the  person  of  Ru*>ji 
(d.  1745),  a  scion  of  an  impoverished  branch  of  the  family,  «ho 
began  his  career  as  the  peshwa's  slipper-carrier  and  rose  by  r>s 
military  abilities  to  be  commander  of  his  bodyguard.  In  t;.-6, 
together  with  Malhar  Rao  Holkar,  the  founder  of  the  boo*  cf 
Indore,  he  was  authorized  by  the  peshwa  to  collect  tntcie 
(ikauth)  in  the  Malwa  districts.  He  established  his  headquarters 
at  Ujjain,  which  thus  became  the  first  capital  of  Sindhu's 
dominions. 

Ranoji's  son  and  successor,  Jayapa  Sindhia,  was  L3W  at 
Nagaur  in  1759,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Jinkoji 
Sindhia.  But  the  real  founder  of  the  state  of  GwaLor  «zs 
Mahadji  Sindhia,  a  natural  son  of  Ranoji,  who,  after  narrowly 
escaping  with  his  life  from  the  terrible  slaughter  of  Parupat  in 
1 761  (when  Jankoji  was  killed),  obtained  with  some  dirbcuhy 
from  (he  peshwa  a  re-grant  of  his  father's  possessions  in  CotnJ 
India  (1769).  During  the  struggle  which  followed  the  death 
of  Madhu  Rao  Peshwa  in  1772  Mahadji  seized  every  occasion 
for  extending  his  power  and  possessions.  In  1775.  however, 
when  Raghuba  Peshwa  threw  himseli  on  tbe  proteciic*  of  the 
British,  the  reverses  which  Mahadji  encountered  at  their  hands— 
Cwalior  being  taken  by  Major  Pnpham  in  1780 — openci  his 
eyes  to  their  power.    By  the  treaty  of  Salbai  it  »as 

agreed  that  Mahadji  should  withdraw  to  Ujjain.  and  the  British 
retire  north  of  the  Jumna.  Mahadji,  who  undertook  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  other  belligerents,  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  ruler,  and  a  British  resident  was  rstaMtsbeJ  at  h« 
court.  Mahadji.  aided  by  the  British  polity  of  neutrality.  r*w 
set  to  work  to  establish  his  supremacy  over  Hindustan  proper- 
Realizing  the  superiority  of  European  methods  of  warfare,  be 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  Savoyard  soldier  of  fortune. 
Bcnoit  de  Boignc.  whose  genius  for  military  organization  and 
command  in  the  field  was  mainly  instrumental  in cstabfcih-ng 
the  Mahratta  power.  Mahadji's  disciplined  troops  made  biir 
invincible.  In  1785  he  re-established  Shah  Alam  on  the  iwpmal 
throne  at  Delhi,  and  as  his  reward  obtained  for  the  pesh**  <h* 
-title  ol  vakii-ul-MHtlak  or  vicegerent  of  the  empire,  con: rating 
himself  with  that  of  his  deputy.  In  17S8  he  took  advantage  ei 
the  cruelties  practised  by  Ghulam  Kadir  on  Shah  Alia,  to 
occupy  Delhi,  where  he  established  himself  as  the  protector  of 
the  aged  emperor.  Though  nominally  a  deputy  of  the  pcsh«i  he 
was  now  ruler  of  a  vast  territory,  including  the  greater  part  <d 
Central  India  and  Hindustan  proper,  while  his  lirutrRaats 
exacted  tribute  from  the  chiefs  of  Rajputana.  There  can  be  a» 
doubt  that  he  looked  with  apprehension  on  tbe  growing  power  of 
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the  British;  but  he  wisely  avoided  any  serious  collision  with 
them. 

Mabadji  died  in  1794,  and  wu  succeeded  by  bis  adopted  son, 
Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  a  grandson  of  his  brother  Tukoji.  When, 
daring  the  period  of  unrest  that  followed  the  deaths  of  the 
peahwa,  Madhu  Rao  II.,  in  179s  and  of  Tukoji  Holkar  in  1707, 
the  Mabratta  leaders  fought  over  the  question  of  supremacy, 
the  peshwa,  Baji  Rao  II.,  the  titular  head  of  the  Mabratta 
confederation,  fled  from  his  capital  and  placed  himself  under 
British  protection  by  the  treaty  of  Bassdn  (December  31, 1802). 
This  interposition  of  the  British  government  was  resented  by 
the  confederacy,  and  it  brought  on  the  Mahratta  War  of  1803. 
In  the  campaign  that  followed  a  combined  Mahratta  army,  in 
which  Daulat  Rao's  troops  furnished  the  largest  contingent,  was 
defeated  by  General  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Assaye  and  Argaum 
in  Central  India;  and  Lord  Lake  routed  Daulat  Rao's  European- 
trained  battalions  in  Northern  India  at  Agra,  Aligarh  and 
Laswari.  Daulat  Rao  was  then  compelled  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Sarji  Anjangaon  (December  30,  1803),  which  stripped  him  of 
bis  territories  between  the  Jumna,  and  Ganges,  the  district  of 
Broach  in  Gujarat  and  other  lands  in  the  south.  By  the  same 
treaty  he  was  deprived  of  the  forts  of  Gwalior  and  Gohad;  but 
these  were  restored  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1805,  when  the 
Chambal  river  was  made  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state. 
By  a  treaty  signed  at  Burhanpur  in  1803  Daulat  Rao  further 
agreed  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  territories  ceded  under  the  treaty  of  Sarji 
Anjangaon.  When,  however,  in  1816  he  was  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  Pindaris,  though  by  the  treaty  of 
Gwalior  (1817)  he  promised  his  co-operation,  his  conduct  was  so 
equivocal  that  in  t8i8  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  fresh  treaty  by 
which  be  ceded  A j mere  and  other  lands. 

Daulat  Rao  died  without  issue  in  1827, and  his  widow.Balza  Bai 
(d.  1863),  adopted  Mukut  Rao,  a  boy  of  eleven  belonging  to  a  dis- 
tant branch  of  the  family,  who  succeeded  as  Jankoji  Rao  Sindhia. 
His  rule  was  weak;  the  state  was  distracted  by  interminable 
palace  intrigues  and  military  mutinies,  and  affairs  went  from 
bad  to  worse  when,  in  1843,  Jankoji  Rao,  who  left  no  heir, 
was  succeeded  by  another  boy,  adopted  by  his  widow,  Tara  Bai, 
under  the  name  of  Jayaji  Rao  Sindhia.  The  growth  of  turbulence 
and  misrule  now  induced  Lord  EUcnborough  to  interpose,  and 
a  British  force  under  Sir  Hugh  Go  ugh  advanced  upon  Gwalior 
(December  1843).  The  Mahratta  troops  were  defeated  simul- 
taneously at  Maharajpur  and  Punniar  (December  29),  with  the 
result  that  the  Gwalior  government  signed  a  treaty  ceding 
territory  with  revenue  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
tingent force  to  be  stationed  at  the  capital,  and  limiting  the 
future  strength  of  the  Gwalior  army,  while  a  council  of  regency 
was  appointed  during  the  minority  to  act  under  the  resident's 
advice.  In  1857  the  Gwalior  contingent  joined  the  mutineers; 
but  the  maharaja  himself  remained  loyal  to  the  British,  and  fled 
from  his  capital  until  the  place  was  retaken  and  his  authority 
restored  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim)  on  the  19th  of 
June  1858..  He  was  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Ncemuch 
and  Amjbera,  but  Gwalior  fort  was  occupied  by  British  troops 
and  was  only  restored  to  his  son  in  1886  by  Lord  Dufltrin. 
Jayaji  Rao,  who  died  in  1886,  did  much  for  the  development  of 
his  state.  He  was  created  a  G.C.S.I.  in  1861,  and  subsequently 
became  a  counsellor  of  the  empress,  a  G.C.B.  and  C.I.E. 

His  son,  the  maharaja,  Madhava  Rao  Sindhia,  G.C.S.I.,  was 
born  in  1877.  During  bis  minority  the  state  was  administered 
for  eight  years  by  a  council  of  regency.  He  was  entrusted  with 
ruling  powers  in  1894,  and  in  all  respects  continued  the  reforming 
policy  of  the  council,  while  paving  personal  attention  to  every 
department,  being  a  keen  soldier,  an  energetic  administrator,  and 
fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  his  position.  He 
was  created  an  honorary  aide-de-camp  to  the  king -emperor  and 
an  honorary  colonel  in  the  British  army.  He  went  to  China  as 
orderly  officer  to  General  Gasclce  in  1901,  and  provided  the 
expedition  with  a  hospital  ship  at  his  own  expense,  while  his 
Imperial  Service  Transport  Corps  proved  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the 
British  army  in  the  Chitral  and  Tirah  expeditions. 


The  City  or  Gwauok  is  76  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Agra,  and  had  a 
population  in  1901  of  1 19433.  This  lotal  includes  the  new  town 
of  Ioshkar  or  "  the  Camp  "  which  is  the  modern  capital  of  the 
state  and  old  Gwalior.  The  old  town  has  a  threefold  interest: 
first  as  a  very  ancient  seat  of  Jain  worship;  secondly  for  its 
example  of  palace  architecture  of  the  best  Hindu  period  (1486- 
15 16);  and  thirdly  as  an  historic  fortress.  There  are  several 
remarkable  Hindu  temples  within  the  fort.  One,  known  as  the 
Sas  Baku,  is  beautifully  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  It  was 
finished  in  aj>.  1093,  and,  though  much  dilapidated,  still  forms  a 
most  picturesque  fragment.  An  older  Jain  temple  has  been  used 
as  a  mosque.  Another  temple  in  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  is  called 
tbe'Tcli-ilandifi  or  "Oilman's  Temple."  This  building  was 
originally  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  but  afterwards  converted  to  the 
worship  of  Siva.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  Jain  remains  at 
Gwalior  is  a  series  of  caves  or  rock-cut  sculptures,  excavated  in 
the  rock  on  all  sides,  and  numbering  nearly  a  hundred,  great  and 
small.  Most  of  them  are  mere  niches  to  contain  statues,  though 
some  arc  cells  that  may  have  been  originally  intended  for 
residences.  One  curious  fact  regarding  them  is  that,  according  to 
inscriptions,  they  were  all  excavated  within  the  short  period  of 
about  thirty-three  years,  between  1441  and  1474.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  of  colossal  size;  one,  for  instance,  is  57  ft.  high,  which 
is  taller  than  any  other  in  northern  India. 

The  palace  built  by  Man  Singh  (1486-1516)  forms  the  most 
interesting  example  of  early  Hindu  work  of  its  class  in  India. 
Another  palace  of  even  greater  extent  was  added  to  this  in  1516; 
both  Jehangfr  and  Shah  Jahan  added  palaces  to  these  two — the 
whole  making  a  group  of  edifices  unequalled  for  picturesqucness 
and  interest  by  anything  of  their  class  in  Central  India.  Among 
the  apartments  in  the  palace  was  the  celebrated  chamber,  named 
the  Baradari,  supported  on  12  columns,  and  4s  ft.  square,  with  a 
stone  roof,  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  palace-halls  in  the 
world.  It  was,  besides,  singularly  interesting  from  the  expedients 
to  which  tbe  Hindu  architect  was  forced  to  resort  to  imitate  the 
vaults  of  tbe  Moslems.  Of  the  buildings,  however,  which  so 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  Babcr,  probably  little  now 
remains.  The  fort  of  Gwalior,  within  which  the  above  buildings 
arc  situated,  stands  on  an  isolated  rock.  The  face  is  perpendicular 
and  where  the  rock  is  naturally  less  precipitous  it  has  been 
scarped.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  the  greatest  breadth  900  yds.  The  rock 
attains  Its  maximum  height  of  342  ft.  at  tbe  northern  end.  A 
rampart,  accessible  by  a  steep  road,  and  farther  up  by  huge  steps 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  surrounds  thefort.  The  citadel  stands  at  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  enclosure,  and  presents  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  Tbe  old  town  of  Gwalior,  which  is  of 
considerable  size,  but  irregularly  built,  and  extremely  dirty,  lies 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  rock.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Mahom- 
med  Gbaus,  erected  during  the  early  part  of  Akbar's  reign.  Tbe 
fort  of  Gwalior  was  traditionally  built  by  one  Surya  Sen,  tbe  raja 
of  tbe  neighbouring  country.  In  1 196  Gwalior  was  captured  by 
Mahommed  Ghori;  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  several 
chiefs  until  in  1559  Akbar  gained  possession  of  it,  and  made  it  a 
state  prison  for  captives  of  rank.  On  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Delhi  empire,  Gwalior  was  seized  by  the  Jat  rana  of  Gohad. 
Subsequently  it  was  garrisoned  by  Sindhia,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  in  1780  by  the  forces  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to 
whom  it  was  finally  restored  by  the  British  in  1886.  The  modern 
town  contains  the  palace  of  the  chief,  a  college,  a  high  school,  a 
girls'  school,  a  service  school  to  train  officials,  a  law  school, 
hospitals  for  men  and  for  women,  a  museum,  paper-mills,  and  a 
printing-press  issuing  a  state  gazette. 

Gwauor  Residency,  an  administrative  unit  in  the  Central 
India  agency,  comprises  Gwab'or  state  and  eleven  smaller  states 
and  estates.  Its  total  area  is  17,825  sq.  m.,  and  its  population 
in  root  was  2,187,612.  Of  the  area,  17,020  sq.  m.  belong  to 
Gwalior  Slate,  and  the  agency  also  includes  the  small  states  of 
Raghugarh,  Khaniadhana,  Paron,  Garha,  Umri  and  Bhadaura, 
with  the  Chhabra  pcrgana  of  Tonk. 

GWEEDORE,  a  hamlet  and  tourist  resort  of  Co.  Donegal, 
Ireland,  on  tbe  Londonderry  &  Lough  Swilly  &  Letterkenny 
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railway.  The  river  Clady,  running  past  the  village  from  the 
Nacung  Loughs,  affords  salmon  and  trout  fishing.  The  fine 
surrounding  scenery  culminates  to  the  east  in  the  wild  mountain 
Errigal  (3466  ft.)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  loughs.  The  place  owes 
its  popularity  as  a  resort  to  Lord  George  Hill  (d.  1879),  who  also 
laboured  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  peasantry 
od  his  estate,  and  combated  the  Rundale  system  of  minute 
repartition  of  property.  In  1880,  during  the  troubles  which 
arose  out  of  evictions,  Gwecdore  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Irish  constabulary,  when  District  Inspector  Martin  was  openly 
murdered  on  attempting  to  arrest  a  priest  on  his  way  to  Mass. 

GWILT,  JOSEPH  (1784-1803),  English  architect  and  writer, 
was  the  younger  son  of  George  Gwilt,  architect  surveyor  to  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  was  bom  at  Southwark  on  the  nth  of 
January  1784.  He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school,  and  after  a 
short  course  of  instruction  in  his  father's  office  was  in  1801 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  in  the  same 
year  he  gained  the  silver  medal  for  his  drawing  of  the  tower  and 
steeple  of  St  Dunstan-in-the-East.  In  181 1  he  published  a 
Trtatise  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Arches,  and  in  1815  he  was  elected 
t  S  A.  After  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1816,  he  published  in  1818 
Notitia  architectonic  a  italiana,  or  Concise  Notices  of  the  Buildings 
and  Architects  of  Italy.  In  1835  he  published  an  edition  of  Sir 
William  Chambers's  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture;  and  among 
his  other  principal  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  profession 
are  a  translation  of  the  Architecture  of  ViUurius  (1826),  a  Treatise 
en  the  Rudiments  of  Architecture,  Practical  and  Theoretical  (1876), 
and  his  valuable  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture  (1843),  which  was 
published  with  additions  by  Wyatt  Papworth  in  1867.  In 
recognition  of  Gwilt 's  advocacy  of  the  importance  to  architects  of 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  he  was  in  1833  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  took  a  special  interest  in 
philology  and  music,  and  was  the  author  of  Rudiments  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Tongue  (1839),  and  of  the  article  "  Music  "  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  metropolitana.  His  principal  works  as  a  practical 
architect  were  Markrce  Caslle  near  Sligo  in  Ireland,  and  St 
Thomas's  church  at  Charlton  in  Kent.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
September  1863. 

GWYN.  NELL  [Eleanob]  (1650-1687),  English  actress,  and 
mistress  of  Charles  II.,  was  born  on  the  and  of  February 
1650/r,  probably  in  an  alley  off  Drury  Lane,  London,  although 
Hereford  also  claims  to  have  been  her  birthplace.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Gwyn,  appears  to  have  been  a  broken-down  soldier  of  a 
family  of  Welsh  origin.  Of  her  mother  little  is  known  save  that 
she  lived  for  some  time  with  her  daughter,  and  that  in  1679  she 
was  drowned,  apparently  when  intoxicated,  in  a  pond  at  Chelsea. 
Nell  Gwyn,  who  sold  oranges  in  the  precincts  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  passed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  boards,  through  the 
influence  of  the  actor  Charles  Hart  and  of  Robert  Duncan  or 
Dungan,  an  officer  of  the  guards  who  had  interest  with  the 
management.  Her  first  recorded  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in 
1665  as  Cydaria,  Montezuma's  daughter,  in  Dryden's  Indian 
Emperor,  a  serious  part  ill-suited  to  her.  In  the  following  year 
she  was  Lady  Wealthy  in  the  Hon.  James  Howard  s  comedy  The 
English  Monsieur.  Pepys  was  delighted  with  the  playing  of 
"  pretty,  witty  Nell,"  but  when  he  saw  her  as  Florimel  in  Dryden's 
Secret  Lote,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  he  wrote  "  so  great  a  per- 
formance of  a  comical  part  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world 
before  "  and,  "  so  done  by  Nell  her  merry  part  as  cannot  be 
better  done  in  nature  "  {Diary,  March  25,  1667).  Her  success 
brought  her  other  leading  roles—  Bcllario,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  PhUaster;  Flora,  in  Rhodes'*  Flora's  Vagaries; 
Samira,  in  Sir  Robert  Howard's  Surprisal;  and  she  remained 
a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  company  until  1669,  playing  con- 
tinuously save  for  a  brief  absence  in  the  summer  of  1667  when  she 
lived  at  Epsom  as  the  mistress  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards 
6th  earl  of  Dorset  (?.».).  Her  last  appearance  was  as  Almahide 
to  the  Almanzor  of  Hart,  in  Dryden's  The  Conquest  of  Granada 
(1670),  the  production  of  which  bad  been  postponed  some 
months  for  her  return  to  the  stage  after  the  birth  of  her  first 
son  by  the  king. 

As  an  actress  Nell  Gwyn  was  largely  indebted  to  Dryden,  who 


seems  to  have  made  a  special  study  of  her  airy,  irresponsible 
personality,  and  who  kept  her  supplied  with  parts  which  suited 
her.  She  excelled  in  the  delivery  of  the  risky  prologues  sad 
epilogues  which  were  the  fashion,  and  the  poet 
some  specially  daring  examples.  It 
mistress  of  Charles  II.  that  she  endeared  herself  to  the  | 
Partly,  no  doubt,  her  popularity  was  due  to  the  disgust  inspired 
by  her  rival,  Louise  de  Keroualie,  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  to 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Frenchwoman  was  a  Catholic,  she  was  1 
Protestant.  But  very  largely  it  was  tbe  result  of  exactly  these 
personal  qualities  that  appealed  to  the  monarch  himself.  Sbe 
was  piquante  rather  than  pretty,  short  of  stature,  and  her  chief 
beauty  was  her  reddish-brown  hair.  She  was  illiterate,  and  with 
difficulty  scrawled  an  awkward  E.  G.  at  the  I 
written  for  her  by  others.  But  her 
generosity,  her  invariable  good  temper, 
infectious  high  spirits  and  amazing  indiscretions  appealed 
irresistibly  to  a  generation  which  welcomed  in  her  the  irrng 
antithesis  of  Puritanism  "  A  true  child  of  the  London  streets,"* 
she  never  pretended  to  be  superior  to  what  she  was,  nor  to  iater- 
fere  in  matters  outside  the  special  sphere  assigned  her;  she 
made  no  ministers,  she  appointed  to  no  bishoprics,  and  far  the 
high  issues  of  international  politics  she  had  no  concern.  She 
never  forgot  her  old  friends,  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
faithful  to  her  royal  lover  from  the  I 
to  his  death,  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  1 

Of  her  two  sons  by  tbe  king,  the  elder  was  created 
Hedington  and  earl  of  Burford  and  subsequently  duke  of  St 
Albans;  the  younger,  James,  Lord  Beauderk,  died  in  1660, 
while  still  a  boy.  The  king's  death-bed  request  to  his  brother, 
"  Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve,"  was  faithfully  carried  out  by 
James  II.,  who  paid  her  debts  from  the  Secret  Service  food, 
provided  her  with  other  moneys,  and  settled  on  her  aa  estate 
with  reversion  to  the  duke  of  St  Albans.  But  she  did  not  teeg 
survive  her  lover's  death.  She  died  in  November  16S7.  and  was 
buried  on  the  17th,  according  to  her  own  request,  in  the  church 
of  St  Mart  in-in-the- Fields,  her  funeral  sermon  being  preached  by 
the  vicar,  Thomas  Tenison,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  said  "  much  to  her  praise."  Tradition  credits  the  foenda- 
tion  of  Chelsea  Hospital  to  her  influence  over  tbe  king. 

See  Peter  Cunningham.  The  Story  of  SdJ  Gwyn,  edited  by  Carina 
Goodwin  (1903):  Waldroo's  edition  of  John  Downo'i  Mrxns 
Angticauus  (1789):  Osmund  Airy,  Charles  II.  (1904);  Pepyi.  Dt*n: 
Evelyn,  Diary  and  Correi pendente;  Oriesn  and  Euriy  HtsUwy  r1  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Ckelsta.  edited  by  Major -Oenenl  G.  Hurt  "(1*73); 
Memoirs  of  She  Life  of  Eleanor  Grinn  (175a):  Burnet.  Htae^t  4 
My  Ovn  Time,  part  I..  edited  by  Osmund  Airy  (Chrford.  1*57-; 
Louise  de  KtroualU,  Duchess  cf  Portsmouik,  by  H.  Foraeroz. 
lated  by  Mr,  Crawford  (1887). 

GWYNIAD,  the  name  given  to  a  fish  of  the  genus  Certgimut  or 
White  fish  (C.  clupeoides),  inhabiting  the  Large  lakes  of  North 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England.  At  LTls water  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Schelly,"  at  Loch  Lomond  by  that  of  "  powefl  "  It  is 
tolerably  abundant  in  Lake  Bala,  keeping  to  the  deepest  portion 
of  the  lake  for  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  year,  but  appearing  in 
shoals  near  the  shores  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  well  fcnwi 
like  all  the  species  of  Core  [onus,  but  scarcely  attains  to  the 
weight  of  a  pound.  The  name  gwyniad  is  a  Welsh  word,  and 
signifies  "  shining  ";  and  it  is  singular  that  a  similar  fish  is 
British  Columbia,  also  belonging  to  tbe  family  of  Salmoacods.  a 
called  by  the  natives  "quianat,"  from  the  silvery  lustre  at  tts 
scales,  tbe  word  having  in  their  language  the  same  i~o**iig  is 
the  Welsh  "  gwyniad." 

GYANTSE,  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Tibet.  It  ties  SE  of 
Shiga tse,  130  m.  from  the  Indian  frontier  and  145  m.  from  Lhasa. 
Its  central  position  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  ladu  sad 
Bhutan  with  those  from  Ladakh  and  Central  Asia  leading  M 
Lhasa  makes  it  a  considerable  distributing  trade  centre.  Its 
market  is  the  third  largest  in  Tibet,  coming  after  Lhasa  sad 
Shig.it  sc.  and  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  woollen  doth  aai 
carpet  manufactures.  Here  caravans  come  from  lirtssh, 
Nepal  and  upper  Tibet,  h ringing  gold,  borax,  salt,  wool,  sscsk 
and  furs,  to  exchange  for  tea,  tobacco, 
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broadcloth  and  hardware.  The  town  is  compactly  built  of  stone 
bouses,  with  wooden  balconies  facing  the  main  street,  whence 
narrow  lanes  strike  off  into  uninviting  slums,  and  contains  a  fort 
and  monastery.  In  the  British  expedition  of  1004  Cyantse 
formed  the  first  objective  of  the  advance,  and  the  force  was 
besieged  here  in  the  mission  post  of  Changlo  for  some  time.  The 
Tibetans  made  a  night  attack  on  the  post,  and  were  beaten  off 
with  some  difficulty,  but  subsequently  the  British  attacked  and 
stormed  the  fort  or  jong.  Under  the  treaty  of  1004  a  British 
trade  agent  is  stationed  at  Gyantse. 

GYGES,  founder  of  the  third  or  Mennnad  dynasty  of  Lydian 
kings,  he  reigned  687-652  u.c.  according  to  H.  Gelzcr,  600-657 
B.C.  according  to  H.  Winckler.  The  chronology  of  the  Lydian 
kings  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  shown  by  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  to  be  about  twenty  years  in  excess.  Gyges  was  the 
son  of  Dascylus,  who,  when  recalled  from  banishment  in  Cappa- 
by  the  Lydian  king  Sadyattcs — called  Candaules  "  the 
'  (a  title  of  the  Lydian  Hermes)  by  the  Greeks— 
i  his  son  back  to  Lydia  instead  of  himself.  Gyges  soon  became 
a  favourite  of  Sadyattes  and  was  despatched  by  him  to  fetch 
Tndo,  the  daughter  of  Arnossus  of  Mysla,  whom  the  Lydian  king 
wished  to  make  his  queen.  On  the  way  Gyges  fell  in  love  with 
Tudo,  who  complained  to  Sadyattes  of  his  conduct.  Forewarned 
that  the  king  intended  to  punish  him  with  death,  Gyges  assas- 
sinated Sadyattes  in  the  night  and  seized  the  throne  with  the 
help  of  Arsclis  of  Mylasa,  the  captain  of  the  Carian  bodyguard, 
whom  he  had  won  over  to  his  cause.  Civil  war  ensued,  which 
was  finally  ended  by  an  appeal  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  right  of  Gyges  to  the  crown  by  the  Delphian 
god.  Further  to  secure  his  title  he  married  Tudo.  Many  legends 
were  told  among  the  Greeks  about  his  rise  to  power.  That 
found  in  Herodotus,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  poet  Archilochus 
of  Paros,  described  how  "  Candaules  "  insisted  upon  showing 
Gyges  his  wife  when  unrobed,  which  so  enraged  her  that  she  gave 
Gyges  the  choice  of  murdering  her  husband  and  making  himself 
king,  or  of  being  put  to  death  himself.   Plato  made  Gyges  a 
shepherd,  who  discovered  a  magic  ring  by  means  of  which  he 
murdered  his  master  and  won  the  affection  of  his  wife  (Hdt.  i. 
8-14;  Plato,  Rep.  359;  Justin  i.  7;  Cicero,  De  of.  iii.  9). 
Once  established  on  the  throne  Gyges  devoted  himself  to  con- 
solidating  his  kingdom  and  making  it  a  military  power.  The 
Troad  was  conquered,  Colophon  captured  from  the  Greeks, 
Smyrna  besieged  and  alliances  entered  Into  with  Ephesus  and 
Miletus.   The  Cimmerii,  who  had  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  were 
beaten  back,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Assur-bani-pal  at 
Nineveh  (about  650  B.C.)  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  help  against 
the  barbarians.     The  Assyrians,  however,  were  otherwise 
engaged,  and  Gyges  turned  to  Egypt,  sending  his  faithful  Carian 
troops  along  with  Ionian  mercenaries  to  assist  Psammctichus  in 
shaking  oil  the  Assyrian  yoke  (660  B.C.).  A  few  years  later  he 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Cimmerii  under  Dugdamme  (called 
Lygdamis  by  Strabo  i.  3.  21),  who  took  the  lower  town  of  Sardis. 
Gyges  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ardys. 

See  Nicolau*  Damnsccnu*.  quoting  from  the  Lydian  historian 
Xanthus,  in  C.  MulU-r,  Fragments  kistoricorum  Graetorum.  iii.; 
R.  Schubert.  Geickuktt  der  Kdnige  von  Lydten  (1884);  M  G. 
Radct.  La  Lydie  el  le  monde  tree  au  tempt  de  Mermnades  (1892- 
l8ot>;  H.  Gclzer.  "  Da»  Zeiultcr  dc»  Gyges  "  (Rketn.  aim.,  1875); 
H.  Wiorklcr.  Allorientaliuke  Forsckungen,  i.  (1893) ;  Maran"* edition 
of  Herodotus.  (A.  H.  S.) 

GYLIPPUS.  a  Spartan  general  of  the  5th  century  B.C.;  he 
was  the  son  of  Cleandridas,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Sparta 
for  accepting  Athenian  bribes  (446  B.C.)  and  had  settled  at  Thurii. 
His  mother  was  probably  a  helot,  for  Gylippus  is  said  to  have 
been,  like  Lysander  and  Callicratidas,  a  molhax  (see  Helot). 
When  Alcibiades  urged  the  Spartans  to  send  a  general  to  lead  the 
Syracusan  resistance  against  the  Athenian  expedition,  Gylippus 
was  appointed,  and  his  arrival  was  undoubtedly  the  turning  point 
of  thcstruggle(4i4-4H)-  Though  at  first  hislonghair,  his  thread- 
bare cloak  and  his  staff  furnished  the  subject  of  many  a  jest,  and 
bis  harsh  and  overbearing  manner  caused  grave  discontent, 
yet  the  rapidity  and  decisiveness  of  his  movements,  won  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  the  Syracusans.  Diodorus  (xiii.  28-32), 
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probably  following  Timaeus,  represents  him  as  inducing  the 
Syracusans  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  the  captive  Athenian 
generals,  but  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  state- 
ment of  Philistus  (Plutarch,  Nicies,  28),  a  Syracusan  who 
himself  took  part  in  the  defence,  and  Thucydides  (vii.  86),  that 
he  tried,  though  without  success,  to  save  their  lives,  wishing  to 
take  them  to  Sparta  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  success  Gylippus 
feu,  as  his  father  had  done,  through  avarice;  entrusted  by 
Lysander  with  an  immense  sum  which  be  was  to  deliver  to  the 
ephors  at  Sparta,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  enrich 
himself  and,  on  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  went  into  exile. 

Thucydides  vL  93.  104.  vii.;  Plutarch.  Niciat.  19.  ai,  37,  28, 
Lysander,  16,  17;  Diodorus  : 
See  S  v  a ac  use  (lor 
and  the  Greek  I 


38-33 ;  Polyacnus  i.  39. 


Baroness  (1773-1856),  Danish  author,  was  born  on  the  9th  of 
November  1773,  at  Copenhagen.  Her  maiden  name  was  Buntzcn. 
Her  great  beauty  early  attracted  notice,  and  before  she  was 
seventeen  she  married  the  famous  writer  Peter  Andreas  Heibcrg. 
To  him  she  bore  in  the  following  year  a  son,  afterwards  illustrious 
as  the  poet  and  critic  Johan  Ludvig  Heibcrg.  In  1800  her 
husband  was  exiled,  and  she  obtained  a  divorce,  marrying  in 
December  1801  the  Swedish  Baron  K.  F.  Ehrcnsvard,  himself 
•a  political  fugitive.  Her  second  husband,  who  presently  adopted 
the  name  of  Gyllembourg,  died  in  1815.  In  1822  she  followed 
her  son  to  Kiel,  where  he  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  1825 
she  returned  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  In  1827  she  first  appeared 
as  an  author  by  publishing  her  romance  of  The  Polonius  Family 
in  her  son's  newspaper  Flyiende  Post.  In  1828  the  same  journal 
contained  The  Magic  Ring,  which  was  immediately  followed 
V  Eh  liter  Jags  historic  {Ah  Everyday  Story).  The  success  of 
this  anonymous  work  was  so  great  that  the  author  adopted 
until  the  end  of  her  career  the  name  of  "  The  Author  of  An 
Everyday  Story."  In  1833-1834  she  published  three  volumes 
of  Old  and  New  Novels.  New  Stories  followed  in  1835  and  1836. 
In  1839  appeared  two  novels,  Itontanus  the  Younger  and  Ricida; 
in  1840,  One  in  All;  in  1841,  Near  and  Far;  in  1843,  A  Corre- 
spondence; in  1844,  The  Cross  Ways;  in  1845,  Two  Generations. 
From  1849  to  1851  the  Baroness  Ehrensvard-Gyllcmbourg  was 
engaged  in  bringing  out  a  library  edition  of  her  collected  works 
in  twelve  volumes.  On  the  2nd  of  July  1856  she  died  in  her  son's 
house  at  Copenhagen.  Not  until  then  did  the  secret  of  her 
authorship  transpire;  for  throughout  her  life  she  had  preserved 
the  closest  reticence  on  the  subject  even  with  her  nearest  friends. 
The  style  of  Madame  Ehrensvard-Gyllcmbourg  is  clear  and 
sparkling;  for  English  readers  no  closer  analogy  can  be  found 
than  between  her  and  Mrs  Gaskcll,  and  Cranford  might  well 
have  been  written  by  the  witty  Danish  authoress. 

See  J.  L.  Heibcrg,  Peter  A  ndrtas  Heibert  eg  Tkomasine  Gyllembourg 
(Copenhagen.  1882),  and  L.  Komcliu»-Hybe!,  Nogle  Bemaerkninger 
om  P.  'A.  tlaberg  og  Frn  Gyllembourg  (Copenhagen,  1883). 

GYLLENSTJERNA.  JOHAN,  Count  (1635-1680),  Swedish 
statesman,  completed  his  studies  at  Upsala  and  then  visited 
most  of  the  European  states  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  deep 
insight  into  international  politics  which  afterwards  distinguished 
him.  On  his  return  home  he  met  King  Charles  X.  in  the  Danish 
islands  and  was  in  close  attendance  upon  him  till  the  monarch's 
death  in  1660.  He  began  his  political  career  at  the  diet  which 
assembled  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  An  aristocrat  by 
birth  and  inclination,  he  was  nevertheless  a  true  patriot  and 
demanded  the  greatest  sacrifices  from  his  own  order  in  the 
national  interests.  He  was  therefore  one  of  those  who  laboured 
most  zealously  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown  lands.  In  the 
Upper  House  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  gentry  against  the 
magnates,  whose  inordinate  privileges  he  would  have  curtailed 
or  abolished.  His  adversaries  vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  him 
by  favour,  for  as  court-marshal  and  senator  he  was  still  more 
hostile  to  the  dominant  patricians  who  followed  the  adventurous 
policy  of  Magnus  dc  la  Gardie.  Thus  he  opposed  the  French 
alliance  which  de  la  Gardie  carried  through  in  1672,  and  con- 
sistently advocated  economy  in  domestic  and  neutrality  in 
foreign  affairs.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1675  he  was  the 
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most  loyal  and  energetic  supporter  of  the  young  Charles  XI., 
and  finally  his  indispensable  counsellor.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  political  principles  which  be  instilled  into  the  youthful 
monarch  were  faithfully  followed  by  Charles  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign.  In  1679  Gyllenstjerr.a  was  appointed  the  Swedish 
plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  congress  of  Lund.  The  alliance 
which  he  then  concluded  with  Denmark  bound  the  two  northern 
realms  together  in  a  common  foreign  policy,  and  he  sought 
besides  to  facilitate  their  harmonious  co-operation  by  every 
means  in  bis  power.  In  1680,  after  bringing  borne  Charles  XL's 
Danish  bride  from  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Scania  (Shane),  but  expired  a  few  weeks  later. 

See  M.  Hojcr,  dfotnigt  af  Strifes  yttrt  poliiik  undtr  Arm  1676- 
1680  (Upsala,  1875).  (R.  N.  B.) 

GYMKHANA,  a  display  of  miscellaneous  sports,  originally  at 
the  military  stations  of  India.  The  word  would  seem  to  be 
a  colloquial  remodelling  of  the  Hindustani  icnd-kkana,  ball- 
house  or  racquet-court,  by  substituting  for  tend  the  first  syllable 
of  the  English  word  "  gymnastics."  The  definition  given  in 
Yule's  Glossary  is  as  follows:  "  A  place  of  public  resort  at  a 
station,  where  the  needful  facilities  for  athletics  and  games 
.  .  .  are  provided."  The  name  of  the  place  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  games  t  hcmsclves,  and  the  word  is  Dow  usrd  almost 
exclusively  in  this  sense.  According  to  Yule  the  first  use  of  it 
that  can  be  traced  was,  on  the  authority  of  Major  John  Trotter, 
at  Rurki  in  the  year  1861,  when  a  gymkhana  was  instituted 
there.  Gymkhana  sports  were  invented  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  Indian  station  life,  and  both  officers  and  men  from  the  ranks 
took  part  in  them.  The  first  meetings  consisted  of  promiscuous 
horse  and  pony  races  at  catch  weights.  To  these  were  soon 
added  a  second  variety,  originally  called  the  p&gdl  (funny  races), 
the  one  generally  known  outside  India,  which  consisted  of 
miscellaneous  races  and  competitions  of  all  kinds,  some  serious 
and  some  amusing,  on  horseback,  on  foot  and  on  bicycles. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  usual  military  sports;  such 
as  tent-pegging,  lemon-cutting  and  obstacle  racing;  rickshaw 
racing;  tilting  at  the  ring,  sack,  pillion,  hurdle,  egg  and -spoon, 
blindfold,  thrcading-the-ocedle  and  many  other  kinds  of  races 
depending  upon  the  inventive  powers  of  the  committees  in  charge. 

GYMNASTICS  AND  GYMNASIUM,  terms  signifying  respec- 
tively a  system  of  physical  exercises  practised  either  for  recrea- 
tion or  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  health  and  development 
of  the  body,  and  the  building  where  such  exercises  are  carried 
on.  The  gymnasium  of  the  Greeks  was  originally  the  school 
where  competitors  in  the  public  games  received  their  training, 
and  was  so  named  from  the  circumstance  that  these  competitors 
exercised  naked  (yvt**6t).  The  gymnasium  was  a  public  in- 
stitution as  distinguished  from  the  palaestra,  which  was  a 
private  school  where  boys  were  trained  in  physical  exercises, 
though  the  term  palaestra  is  also  often  used  for  the  part  of  a 
gymnasium  specially  devoted  to  wrestling  and  boxing.  The 
athletic  contests  for  which  the  gymnasium  supplied  the  means 
of  training  and  practice  formed  part  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  times.  They  were  held  in  honour  of 
heroes  and  gods;  sometimes  forming  part  of  a  periodic  festival, 
sometimes  of  the  funeral  rites  of  a  deceased  chief.  In  course  of 
time  the  Greeks  grew  more  attached  to  such  sports;  their  free 
active  life,  spent  to  a  great  extent  in  the  open  air,  fostered  the 
liking  almost  into  a  passion.  The  victor  in  any  athletic  contest, 
though  he  gained  no  money  prize,  was  rewarded  with  the  honour 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens;  and  a  victory  in  the  great 
religious  festivals  was  counted  an  honour  for  the  whole  state. 
In  these  circumstances  the  training  of  competitors  for  the 
greater  contests  became  a  matter  of  public  concern;  and 
accordingly  special  buildings  were  provided  by  the  state,  and 
their  management  entrusted  to  public  officials.  The  regulation 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Athens  is  attributed  by  Pausanias  (i.  39.  3) 
to  Theseus.  Solon  made  several  laws  on  the  subject;  but 
according  to  Galen  it  was  reduced  to  a  system  in  the  time  of 
Clcisthencs.  Ten  gymnasiarcks,  one  from  each  tribe,  were 
appointed  annually.  These  performed  in  rotation  the  duties 
of  their  office,  which  were  to  maintain  and  pay  the  persons  who 


were  training  for  public  contests,  to  conduct  the  giices  at  tie 
great  Athenian  festivals,  to  exercise  general  supt-rv-^ja  over 
the  morals  of  the  youths,  and  to  adorn  and  kev,>  up  the  gym- 
nasium. This  office  was  one  of  the  ordinary  Xairowytat  (public 
services),  and  great  expense  was  entailed  00  the  holders  Under 
them  were  ten  sepkronistat,  whose  duty  was  to  watch  the  correct 
of  the  youths  at  all  limes,  and  especially  to  be  present  at  aS 
their  games.  The  practical  teaching  and  selecting  of  the  1 
youth  were  in  the  hands  of  the  , 
,  the  latter  of  whom  also  superintended  the  efiect  on  the 
constitution  of  the  pupils,  and  prescribed  for  them  ■xr.c'L  'Jieywce 
unwell.  The  aUiplae  oiled  and  rubbed  dust  on  the  bodies  of  the 
youths, acted  as  surgeons,  and  administered  the  drugs  prescribed 
According  to  Galen  there  was  also  a  teacher  of  the  rarioas 
games  of  ball.  The  gy  mnasia  built  to  suit  these  varices  purposes 
were  large  buildings,  which  contained  not  merely  places  for  each 
kind  of  exercise,  but  also  a  stadium,  baths,  covered  porticos  for 
practice  in  bad  weather,  and  outer  porticos  where  tb*-  f 
and  men  of  letters  read  public  lectures  and  held 

The  gymnasium  of  the  Greeks  did  not  long  remain  an  iasriro- 
tion  exclusively  devoted  to  athletic  It  soon  bri: 

to  be  applied  to  other  uses  even  more  important.  The  devoop- 
roent  arose  naturally  through  the  recognition  by  the  Greeks  of 
the  important  place  in  education  occupied  by  physical  cull  art, 
and  of  the  relation  between  exercise  and  health.  The  gymaasnm 
accordingly  became  connected  with  education  on  the  one  hud 
and  with  medicine  on  the  other.  Due  training  of  the  1 
maintenance  of  the  health  and 
chief  part  of  earlier  Greek  education.  Except  the  : 
■to  letters  and  music,  the  education  of  boys 
thc  gymnasia,  where  provision  was  made,  as  already  mentioaed, 
for  their  moral  as  well  as  their  physical  training.  As  they  grew 
older,  conversation  and  social  intercourse  took  the  place  of  the 
more  systematic  discipline.  Philosophers  and  sophists  inrnthhrl 
to  talk  and  to  lecture  in  the  gymnasia,  which  thus  became  plans 
of  general  resort  for  the  purpose  of  all  less  systematic  intellectual 
well  as  for  physical  exercises.  In  . 
t  public  gymnasia— Ac 
of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  special  deity 
statue  it  was  adorned;  and  each  was  rendered  famoos-  by 
association  with  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.  Piatt's 
teaching  in  tbe  Academy  has  given  immortality  to  that  gym- 
nasium; Aristotle  conferred  lustre  on  the  Lyceum;  and  the 
Cynosarges  was  the  resort  of  the  Cynics.  Plato  -when  treating 
of  education  devotes  much  consideration  to  gymnastics  (tee 
especially  Rep.  iii.  and  various  parts  of  Lavs) ;  and  according 
to  Plato  it  was  the  sophist  Predicts  who  first  pointed  out  the 
connexion  between  gymnastics  and  health.  Having  ioastA  sodb 
exercises  beneficial  to  his  own  weak  health,  he  forailated  a 
method  which  was  adopted  generally,  and  which  was  improved  by 
Hippocrates.  Galen  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  proper  osc  of 
gymnastics,  and  throughout  ancient  medical  writers  we  fiad  thai 
special  exercises  are  prescribed  as  the  cure  for  special  diseaws, 

The  Greek  institution  of  the  gymnasium  never  1 
with  the  Romans,  who  regarded 
with  contempt  as  conducive  to  idleness  and  immorality,  and  ci 
little  use  from  a  military  point  of  view;  though  at  Spans 
gymnastic  training  bad  been  chiefly  valued  as  eacoongiag 
w  arlike  tastes  and  promoting  the  bodily  strength  needed  for  the 
use  of  weapons  and  the  endurance  of  hardship.  Among  the 
Romans  of  the  republic,  the  games  in  the  Campus  Manias,  the 
duties  of  camp  life,  and  the  enforced  marches  and  other  hard- 
ships of  actual  warfare,  served  to  take  the  place  of  the  gycr-.stir 
exercises  required  by  tbe  Greeks.  The  first  public  gymsa&sat 
at  Rome  was  built  by  Nero  and  another  by  Cotaraodus.  la  the 
middle  ages,  though  jousts  and  feats  of  horsemanship  and  Seii 
sports  of  various  kinds  were  popular,  the  more  systematic  traisag 
of  tbe  body  which  the  Greeks  had  associated  with  the  gycraastoni 
fell  into  neglect;  while  the  therapeutic  value  of  special  esesrises 
as  understood  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen  appears  to  have  bees 
lost  sight  of.  Rousseau,  in  his  £milt,  was  the  first  ia  voders 
times  to  call  attention  to  the  injurious  consequences  of  sxh 
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indifference,  and  he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  physical 
culture  as  an  essential  part  of  education.  It  was  probably  due 
in  some  measure  to  his  influence  that  F.  L.  Jahn  and  his  followers 
in  Germany,  encouraged  by  the  Prussian  minister  Stein,  estab- 
lished the  TumpHitzc,  or  gymnastic  schools,  which  played  an 
important  part  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  in  the  political 
agitations  which  followed  the  establishment  of  the  German 
confederation  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  educational 
reformers  Pcstalozzi  and  Froebcl  emphasized  the  need  for 
systematic  physical  training  in  any  complete  scheme  of  education. 

The  later  development  of  the  classical  gymnasium  (when  it  had 
become  the  school  of  intellectual  culture  rather  than  of  ex- 
clusively physical  exercise),  and  not  the  original  idea,  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  modern  use  of  the  word  in  Germany,  where 
the  name  "  gymnasium  "  is  given  to  the  highest  grade  of  second- 
ary school,  and  the  association  of  the  word  with  athleticism  has 
been  entirely  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England, 
France  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  the 
history  of  the  word  has  been  precisely  the  reverse;  the  con- 
nexion of  the  gymnasium  with  philosophy  and  mental  culture 
has  been  dropped,  and  it  indicates  a  building  exclusively  intended 
for  the  practice  of  physical  exercises.  But  whereas  the  Greeks 
received  training  in  the  gymnasium  for  contests  which  are  now 
designated  as  athletic  sports  (?.r.),  gymnastics  in  the  modern 
sense  is  a  term  restricted  to  such  exercises  as  are  usually  practised 
indoors,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  appliances,  as 
distinguished  from  sports  or  games  practised  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  19th  century  that  gym- 
nastics were  recognized  in  England  as  anything  more  than  a 
recreation;  their  value  as  a  specifically  therapeutic  agent,  or  as 
an  article  in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools,  was  not 
realized.  More  recently,  however,  educationists  have  urged  with 
increasing  insistence  the  need  for  systematic  physical  training, 
and  their  views  received  greater  attention  when  evidence  of 
deterioration  in  the  physique  of  the  people  began  to  accumulate. 
During  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  more  than  one  com- 
mission reported  to  parliament  in  England  in  favour  of  more 
systematic  and  general  physical  training  being  encouraged  or 
even  made  compulsory  by  public  authority.  Voluntary  associa- 
tions were  formed  for  encouraging  such  training  and  providing 
facilities  for  it.  Gymnastics  had  already  for  several  years  been 
an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  army  recruits  with  exceedingly 
beneficial  results,  and  gymnasia  had  been  established  at  Alder- 
shot  and  other  military  centres.  Physical  exercises,  although 
not  compulsory',  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  the  code  for 
elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain;  and  much  care  has  been 
taken  to  provide  a  syllabus  of  exercises  adapted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physique  of  the  children.  These  exercises  arc  partly 
gymnastic  and  partly  of  the  nature  of  drill;  they  do  not  in  most 
cases  require  the  use  of  appliances,  and  are  on  that  account 
known  as  "  free  movements,"  which  numbers  of  children  go 
through  together,  accompanied  whenever  possible  by  music. 
On  the  other  hand  at  the  larger  public  schools  and  universities 
there  are  elaborate  gymnasia  equipped  with  a  great  variety  of 
apparatus,  the  skilful  use  of  which  demands  assiduous  practice; 
and  this  is  encouraged  by  annual  contests  between  teams  of 
gymnasts  representing  rival  institutions. 

The  appliances  vary  to  some  extent  in  different  gymnasia, 
some  of  the  more  complicated  requiring  a  greater  amount  of 
space  and  involving  a  larger  cost  than  is  often  practic- 
^Zuc       ablc"  Bul  wherc  lncsc  considerations  arc  negligible, 
t*r*rwtwr.  substantial  uniformity  is  to  be  found  in  the  equipment 
of  gymnasia  not  designed  for  specifically  medical 
purposes.  The  simplest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  generally 
useful,  of  all  gymnastic  apparatus  is  the  dumb-bell.  It  was  in 
unc  in  England  as  early  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  has  the 
.id  vantage  that  it  admits  of  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
individual  strength  of  each  learner,  and  can  be  adjusted  in 
weight  as  his  strength  increases.   The  exercises  that  may  be 
performed  with  the  dumb-bell,  Combined  with  a  few  simple 
drill-like  movements,  give  employment  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  to  both  sides  equally.  Dumb-bell  exercises,  therefore,  when 
xn  13 


arranged  judiciously  and  with  knowledge,  are  admirably  stilted 
for  developing  the  physique,  and  arc  extensively  employed  in 
schools  both  for  boys  and  girls.  The  bar-bell  is  merely  a  two- 
handed  dumb-bell,  and  its  use  is  similar  in  principle.  The 
Indian  club  is  also  in  use  in  most  gymnasia;  but  the  risk  of 
overstraining  the  body  by  its  unskilful  handling  makes  it  less 
generally  popular  than  the  dumb-bell.  All  these  appliances 
may  be,  and  often  are,  used  cither  in  ordinary  schoolrooms  or 
elsewhere  outside  the  gymnasium.'  The  usual  fixed  sorts  of 
apparatus,  the  presence  of, which  (or  of  some  of  them)  in  a  building 
may  be  said  to  constitute  it  a  gymnasium,  are  the  following:  a 
lcaping-ropc;  a  lcaping-pole;  a  vaulting-horse;  a  horizontal 
bar,  so  mounted  between  two  upright  posts  that  its  height  from 
the  ground  may  be  adjusted  as  desired;  parallel  bars,  used  for 
exercises  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  arms;  the 
trapeze  consisting  of  a  horizontal  bar  suspended  by  ropes  at  a 
height  of  4  to  s  ft.  from  the  ground;  the  bridge  ladder;  the 
plank;  the  inclined  plane;  the  mast;  swinging  rings;  the 
prepared  wall;  the  horizontal  beam. 

Before  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  therapeutic  value  of 
gymnastics  was  fully  realized  by  the  medical  profession ;  and  a 
number  of  medical  or  surgical  gymnasia  came  into  existence, 
provided  with  specially  devised  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
different  physical  defects  or  weaknesses.  The  exercises  practised 
in  them  are  arranged  upon  scientific  principles  based  on 
anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge;  and  these  principles 
have  spread  thence  to  influence  largely  the  practice  of  gym- 
nastics in  schools  and  in  the  army.  A  French  medical  writer 
enumerates  seven  distinct  groups  of  maladies,  each  including  a 
number  of  different  complaints,  for  which  gymnastic  exercises 
arc  a  recognized  form  of  treatment;  and  there  arc  many  mal- 
formations of  the  human  body,  formerly  believed  to  be  incurable, 
which  arc  capable  of  being  greatly  remedied  if  not  entirely 
corrected  by  regular  gymnastic  exercises  practised  under  medical 
direction. 

The  value  of  gymnastics  both  for  curing  defects,  and  still  more 
for  promoting  health  and  the  development  of  normal  physique, 
is  recognized  even  more  clearly  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  the  government  not  only  controls 
the  practice  of  gymnastics  but  makes  it  compulsory  for  every 
child  and  adult  to  undergo  a  prescribed  amount  of  such 
physical  training.  In  France  also,  physical  training  by  gym- 
nastics is  under  state  control;  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Russia,  systems  more  or  less  distinct  enjoy 
a  wide  popularity;  and  in  Finland  gymnastics  are  practised 
on  lines  that  exhibit  national  peculiarities.  The  Finns  intro- 
duce an  exceptional  'degree  of  variety  into  their  exercises  as 
well  as  into  the  appliances  devised  to  assist  them;  women  are 
scarcely  less  expert  than  men  in  the  performance  of  them;  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  system  is  supported  produces 
the  most  beneficial  results  in  the  physique  of  the  people.  Inter- 
national gymnastic  contests  have  become  a  feature  of  the  revived 
Olympic  Games  (sec  Athletic  Spokts),  and  in  those  held  at 
Athens  in  1906  a  team  of  Danish  ladies  took  part  in  the  competi- 
tion and  proved  by  their  skilful  performance  that  gymnastics 
may  be  practised  with  as  much  success  by  women  as  by  men. 

The  chief  work  on  the  ancient  gymnastics  is  Krauw,  Gymnastik 
u'nd  Agonistik  dtr  llellmen  (1841);  of  more  recent  works  mention 
may  be  made  of  Jftger.  Gymnastik  der  HelUnen  (1681);  L.  Gra&bcrger, 
Ersiekunt  und  UnUrriekt  in  klaitueken  AUetttm  (1881);  J.  P. 
Mahaffy.  Old  Grttk  Education  (1883):  A.  S.  Wilkins,  National 
Education  in  Crete*  (1873);  E.  Paz,  Iliitoire  dt  la  gymnaitique 
(1886)  ;  Wickcnhagcn.  A  nhke  und  moderne Gymnastik  (1691) ;  Becker- 
Goll,  Ckaricles  ii. ;  Bnigsma,  Gymnasiorum  abud  Graecoi  tUscriptio 
(1855):  Petersen,  Dai  Gymnasium  dtr  Gritcktn  (1858).  See  also 
N.  Laisnl,  Gymnastique  pratique  (Paris,  1879) :  tollineau,  La 
Gymnast  tout  (Paris,  1884);  L'Hytihu  a  I'icott  (Paris,  1889);  P.  de 
Couhertin,  La  Gymnastique  utuitaire  (Paris,  1905);  H.  Nissen, 
Rational  Home  Gymnastics  (Boston,  1903).  (R.  J.  M.) 

GYMNOSOPHISTS  (Lat.  gymnosopkistae,  from  Gr.  *wu«6f, 
coepurriit,  "naked  philosophers"),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  ancient  Hindu  philosophers  who  pursued 
asceticism  to  the  point  of  regarding  food  and  clothing  as  detri- 
mental to  purity  of  thought.   From  the  fact  that  they  often 
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lived  as  hermits  in  forests,  the  Greeks  also  called  them  Hybbiai 
(cf.  the  V&na-praitk&s  in  Sanskrit  writings).  Diogenes  Laertius 
(iz.  6 1  and  63)  refers  to  them,  and  asserts  that  Pyrrho  of  Elis, 
the  founder  of  pure  scepticism,  came  under  their  influence,  and 
on  his  return  to  Elis  imitated  their  habits  of  life,  to  what  extent 
docs  not  appear.  Strabo  (xv.  711,  714)  divides  them  into 
Brahmans  and  Sarmans  (or  Shamans).   See  Jains. 

GYMNOSPERMS.  in  Botany.  The  Gymnosperms,  with  the 
Angiosperms,  constitute  the  existing  groups  of  seed-bearing 
plants  or  Phanerogams:  the  importance  of  the  seed  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  plant  kingdom  may  be  emphasized 
by  the  use  of  the  designation  Spcrmophyta  for  these  two  groups, 
in  contrast  to  the  Ptcridophyta  and  Bryophyla  in  which  true 
seeds  are  unknown.  Recent  discoveries  have,  however,  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  there  existed  in  the  Palaeozoic  era  fern- 
like  plants  which  produced  true  seeds  of  a  highly 
type;  this  group,  for  which  Oliver  and  Scott  proposed  the  term 
Ptcridospcrmae  in  1004,  must  also  be  included  in  the  Spcr- 
mophyta.  Another  instance  of  the  production  of  seeds  in  an 
extinct  plant  which  further  reduces  the  importance  of  this 
character  as  a  distinguishing  feature  is  afforded  by  the  Palaeozoic 
genus  Lepidocarpon  described  by  Scott  in  1901;  this  lycopodia- 
ceous  type  possessed  an  integumented  mcgasporc,  to  which 
the  designation  seed  may  be  legitimately  applied  (sec  Paleo- 
botany: Palaecemt). 

As  the  name  Gymnospcrm  (Gr.  yvtwh,  naked,  oriptia,  seed) 
implies,  one  characteristic  of  this  group  is  the  absence  of  an  ovary 
or  closed  chamber  containing  the  ovules.  It  was  the  English 
botanist  Robert  Brown  who  first  recognized  this  important 
distinguishing  feature  in  conifers  and  cycads  in  1825;  he  estab- 
lished the  gymnospcrroy  of  these  seed-bearing  classes  as  distinct 
from  the  angiospcrmy  of  the  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons. 
As  Sachs  says  in  his  history  of  botany,  "  no  more  important 
discovery  was  ever  made  in  the  domain  of  comparative  mor- 
phology and  systematic  botany."  As  Coulter  and  Chamberlain 
express  it,  "  the  habitats  of  the  Gymnosperms  to-day  indicate 
that  they  either  are  not  at  home  in  the  more  genial  conditions 
affected  by  Angiosperms,  or  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  competition  with  this  group  of  plants." 

These  naked-seeded  plants  arc  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  their  great  antiquity,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Angio- 
sperms, and  as  comprising  different  types  which  carry  us  back 
to  the  Palaeozoic  era  and  to  the  forests  of  the  coal  period.  The 
best  known  and  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  Gymnosperms 
is  that  of  the  cone-bearing  trees  (pines,  firs,  cedars,  larches, 
lie),  which  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  vegetation  of  the  present 
day,  especially  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere; 
certain  members  of  this  class  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
the  conifers  as  a  whole  are  still  vigorous  and  show  but  little 
sign  of  decadence.  The  division  known  as  the  Cycadophyta 
is  represented  by  a  few  living  genera  of  limited  geographical 
range  and  by  a  large  number  of  extinct  types  which  in  the 
Mcsozoic  era  (see  Palaf.0  botany:  Mesourit)  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  vegetation  of  the  world.  Among  existing  Cycado- 
phyta we  find  surviving  types  which,  in  their  present  isolation, 
their  close  resemblance  to  fossil  forms,  and  in  certain  morpho- 
logical features,  constitute  links  with  the  past  that  not  only 
connect  the  present  with  former  periods  in  the  earth's  history, 
but  serve  as  sign-posts  pointing  the  Way  back  along  one  of  the 
many  lines  which  evolution  has  followed. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  at  length  the  origin  of  the  Gymno- 
sperms. The  two  views  which  find  most  favour  in  regard  to 
the  Conifcrales  and  Cycadophyta  are:  (1)  that  both  have  been 
derived  from  remote  filicinean  ancestors;  (2)  that  the  cycads 
are  the  descendants  of  a  fern-like  stock,  while  conifers  have  been 
evolved  from  lycopodiaceous  ancestors.  The  line  of  descent 
of  recent  cycads  is  comparatively  clear  in  so  far  as  they  have 
undoubted  affinity  with  Palaeozoic  plants  which  combined 
cycadcan  and  filicinean  features;  but  opinion  is  much  more 
divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phylum  from  which  the  conifers 
arc  derived.  The  Cordaitales  (see  Paleobotany:  Palaeozoic) 
are  represented  by  extinct  forms  only,  which  occupied  a  prominent 


position  in  the  Palaeozoic  period;  these  plants  exhibit  certain 
features  in  common  with  the  living  Araucarias,  and  others  which 
invite  a  comparison  with  the  maidenhair  tree  (Ginkgo  bilokt), 
the  solitary  survivor  of  another  class  of  Gymnosperms,  the 
Ginkgoales  (see  Paleobotany:  Mesotoic).  The  Gnetaies  are 
a  class  apart,  including  three  living  genera,  of  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing  as  regards  their  past  history  or  line  of  descent. 
Although  there  are  several  morphological  features  in  the  three 
genera  of  Gnetaies  which  might  seem  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  Angiosperms,  it  is  usual  to  regard  these  resemblances 
as  parallel  developments  along  distinct  lines  rather  than  to 
interpret  them  as  evidence  of  direct  relationship. 

Gymnospermct. — Trees  or  shrubs;  leaves  vary  considerably  in 
size  and  form.  Flowers  unisexual,  except  in  a  few  caws  (Gnetaies) 
without  a  perianth.  Monoecious  or  dioecious.  Ovules  naked, 
rarely  without  carpcllary  leaves,  usually  borne  on  carpophyll*. 
which  assume  various  forms.  The  sinalc  mrgaspore  enclosed  in  the 
nucellus  is  filled  with  tissue  (prothalfus)  before  fertilization,  and 
contains  two  or  more  archrgonia.  consisting  usually  of  a  I 
and  a  small  neck,  rarely  of  an  egg-cell  only  and  no  neck  (C 
iVelwiisckia).  Microspore  spherical  or  oval,  with  or  without  a 
bladder-like  extension  of  the  cxine,  containing  a  prothallus  of  two 
or  more  cells,  one  of  which  produces  two  non-motile  or  motile  male 
cells.  Cotyledons  two  or  several.  Secondary  xylem  and  phloem 
produced  by  a  single  cambium,  or  by  successive  cambial  sours;  no 
true  vessels  (except  in  the  Gnetaies)  in  the  wood,  and  no  companioa- 
cells  in  the  phloem. 

I.  PUridospermat  (see  Palaeobotany,  Palaeozoic). 

II.  Cytad;  phyla. 

A.  C  yea  dales  (recent  and  extinct). 

B.  Bennettitalea  (see  Palaeopotasy  :  Macicu  ). 

III.  Cordaitales  (sec  Pa laeod.it  any  :  PalaeosoU). 

IV.  GinktoaUs  (recent  and  extinct). 
V.  Coniftralts. 

A.  Taxaceae. 

B.  Pinaccae. 

There  is  no  douht  that  the  result  of  recent  research  and  of  work 
now  in  progress  will  be  to  modify  considerably  the  grouping  of  the 
conifers.  The  family  Araucarieat,  represented  by  Araucam  and 
Aiatkis,  should  perhaps  be  separated  as  a  special  class  and  a  re- 
arrangement of  other  genera  more  in  accord  with  a  natural  system  of 
classification  will  soon  be  possible ;  but  for  the  present  its  twofold 
»iibdivi<,ion  may  be  retained. 
VI.  CnttaUs. 

A.  F.phedroideae. 

B.  Gnetoideae. 

C.  Wclwitschioideac  (Tumboideac). 
Cycadophyta. — A.  CycadaUi. — Stems  tuberous  or  columnar,  not 

infrequently  branched,  rarely  epiphytic  (Peruvian  species of  Zomta); 
fronds  pinnate,  bi-pinnatc  in  the  Australian  genus  ameenxa.  Dioeci- 
ous; flowers  in  the  form  of  cones,  except  the  female  flowers  of  Cycu. 
which  consist  of  a  rosette  of  leaf-like  carpels  at  the  apex  of  the  stem. 
Seeds  albuminous,  with  one  integument;  the  single  embryo,  usually 
bearing  two  partially  fused  cotyledons,  is  attached  to  a  long  tangled 
suspensor.  Stems  and  roots  increase  in  diameter  by 
thickening,  the  secondary  wood  being  produced  by  1 
developed  from  successive  cambium-rings. 

The  cycads  constitute  a  homogeneous  group  of  a  few  living 
members  confined  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  At  a  fairly 
typical  and  well-known  example  of  the  Cyca- 
daccac,  a  species  of  the  genus  Cytas  (e.g.  C. 
circinalis,  C.  rtvoluta,  &c.)  is  .briefly  de- 
scribed. The  stout  columnar  stem  may 
reach  a  height  of  30  metres,  and  a  diamrtrr 
of  half  a  metre;  it  remains  cither  unbranrhed 
or  divides  near  the  summit  into  several  short 
and  thick  branches,  each  branch  terminating 
in  a  crown  of  long  pinnate  leaves.  The  sur- 
face of  the  stem  is  covered  with  rhomboidal 
areas,  which  represent  the  persistent  bases 
of  foliage-  and  scale-  leaves.  I  n  some  species 
of  Cytat  there  is  a  well-defined  alternation  of 
transverse  zones  on  the  stem,  consisting  of 
larger  areas  representing  foliage-leaf  bases, 
and  similar  but  smaller  areas  formed  by  the 
bases  of  scale-leaves  (F  and  S,  fig.  1).  The 
scale-leaves  clothing  the  terminal  bud  are 
linear-lanceolate  in  form,  and  of  a  brown  or 
yellow  colour;  they  are  pushed  aside  as  the 
stem-axis  elongates  and  becomes  shrivelled, 
finally  falling  off,  leaving  projecting  bases 
which  are  eventually  cut  oft  at  a  stilt  lower 
level.  Similarly,  the  dead  fronds  fall  ofT.lea  ving  a  ragged  petiole,  which 
is  afterwards  separated  from  the  stem  by  an  absciss-layer  a  1 ' 
distance  above  the  base.  In  some  species  of  Cytas  the  " 
do  not  persist  as  a  permanent  covering  to  the  i 
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FlC.  3.— Cytas  siamtnsis. 


is  cowed  with  a  wrinkled  bark,  a*  in  Cyras  siamtnsis,  which  has  _ 
Mem  of  unusual  form  (fig.  a).  Small  tuberous  shoots,  comparable  on 
a  large  scale  with  the  bulbils  of  Lytopodium  Srlago,  arc  occasionally 
produced  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  persistent  leaf-bases;  these  arc 
characteristic  of  sickly  plants,  and  serve  as  a  means  of  vegetative 
reproduction.  In  the  genus  Cytas  the  female  flower  is  peculiar 
among  .  ads  in  consisting  of  a  terminal  crown  of  separate  leaf-like 
carpels  several  inches  in  length :  the  apical  portion  of  each  carpcllary 
leaf  may  be  broadly  triangular  in  form,  and  deeply  dissected  on  the 
margins  into  narrow  woolly  appendage*  like  rudimentary  pinnae. 

From  the  lower  part  of  a 
carpel  arc  produced  several 
laterally     placed  ovules, 
which  become  bright  red 
or  orange  on  ripening;  the 
bright  fleshy  seeds,  which 
in  tome  species  arc  as  targe 
as  a  goose's  egg,  and  the 
tawny    spreading  carpel: 
produce  a  pleasing  com 
bination  of  colour  in  the 
midst  of  the  long  dark-green 
fronds,  which  curve  grace 
fully  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  summit  of  the 
columnar  stem.    In  Cyras 
the  stem  apex,  after  produc- 
ing a  clutter  of  carpcllary 
leaves,  continues  to  elongate 
and   produces  more  bud- 
•cales,  which  arc  afterwards 
pushed  aside  as  a  fresh 
crown  of  fronds  is  developed, 
The  young  leaves  of  Cyras  consist  of  a  straight  rachis  bearing  numer- 
ous linear  pinnae,  traversed  by  a  single  midrib:    the  pinnae  are 
circinatcly  coiled  like  the  leaf  of  a  fern  (fig.  3).   The  male  flower  of 
Cytas  conforms  to  the  type  of  structure  characteristic  of  the  cycads, 
and  consists  of  a  long  cone  of  numerous  sporophylls  bearing  many 
oval  pollen-sacs  on  their  lower  faces.  The  type  described  serves  as  a 
convenient  representative  of  its  class.   There  arc  eight  other  living 
genera,  which  may  be  classified  as  follow*:— 

Clasri/Ualton. — A.  Cyradeae.— Characterized  by  (a)  the  alternation 
oi  scale-  and  foliage-leaves  (fig.  1)  on  the  branched  or  unbranched 
stem;  (6)  the  growth  of  the  main  stem  through  the  female  flower; 
(t)  the  presence  of  a  prominent  single  vein  in  the  linear  pinnae;  (d) 
the  structure  of  the  female  flower,  which  is  peculiar 
V  in  not  having  the  form  of  a  cone,  but  consists  of 

V\  numerous  independent  carpels,  each  of  which  bears 

V\  two  or  more  lateral  ovule*.  Represented  by  a  single 

U  genus,  Cyras.   (Tropical  Asia,  Australia,  Sc.). 

H  B.  Zamuae. — The  stem  does  not  grow  through 

M  the  female  flower;   both  male  and  female  flowers 

r-\  arc  in  the  form  of  cones,     (a)  Stanitrieat. — 

g«.  Characterized  by  the  fern-like  venation  of  the 

pinnae,  which  have  a  prominent  midrib,  giving 
off  at  a  wide  angle  simple  or  forked  and 
occasionally  anastomosing  lateral  veins.  A  single 
genus,  Stanitria,  confined  to  South  Africa,  (b) 
Eusamitae. — The  pinnae  are  traversed  by  several 
parallel  veins.  P0.1rr.u1,  an  Australian  cycad.  is 
peculiar  in  having  bi-pinnate  fronds  (fig.  5).  The 
various  grnrra  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  shape  and  manner  of  attachment  of  the 
pinnae,  the  form  of  the  carpcllary  scale),  and  to 
some  extent  by  anatomical  characters.  Enctpka- 
lottos  (South  and  Tropical  Africa). — Large  cones; 
the  carpcllary  scales  terminate  in  a  peltate  distal 
expansion.  Matrosamia  (Australia). — Similar  to 
Encrphalortos  except  in  the  presence  of  a  spinous 
projection  from  the  swollrn  distal  end  of  the  carpels. 
Zomia  (South  America,  Florida,  Sec). — Stem  short 
and  often  divided  into  several  columnar  branches. 
Each  carpel  terminates  in  a  peltate  head.  Crralo- 
samia  (Mexico). — Simitar  in  nabit  to  klatrozamta. 
FlC.  3  —Cyras,  but  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  horn-like 
Young  Frond,  spinous  processes  on  the  apex  of  the  carpels. 

MitTotytas  (Cuba). — Like  Zomia.  except  that  the 
ends  of  the  stamens  arc  flat,  while  the  apices  of  the  carpels  are 
peltate.  Dtoon  (Mexico)  (fig.  4). — Characterized  by  the  woolly  scale- 
leaves  and  carpels;  the  latter  terminate  in  a  thick  laminar  expan- 
sion of  triangular  form,  bearing  two  placental  cushions,  on  which 
the  ovules  are  situated.  Bovtnia  (Australia). — Bi-pinnate  fronds; 
Btem  short  and  tuberous  (fig.  5). 

The  stems  of  cycads  are  often  described  as  unbranched:  it  is  true 
that  in  comparison  with  conifers,  in  which  the  numerous  branches, 
springing  from  the  main  stem,  give  a  characteristic  form 
to  the  tree,  the  tuberous  or  columnar  stem  of  the  Cyca- 
daceae  constitutes  a  striking  distinguishing  feature. 
Branching,  however,  occurs  not  infrequently :  in  Cyroi 
the  tall  stem  often  Droduce*  several  candelabra-like  aim*;  in  Zomia 
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the  main  axis  may  break  up  near  the  base  into  several  cylindrical 
branches;  in  species  of  Ptoon  (fig.  4)  lateral  branches  arc  occasion- 
ally produced.  The  South  African  Encrphalarlas  frequently  produces 
several  branches.  Probably  the  oldest  example  of  this  genu*  in 
cultivation  is  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Amsterdam,  its 
age  is  considered  by  Pro- 
fessor de  Vrics  to  be  about 
two  thousand  years: 
although  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  age  is  impos- 
sible, there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  cycads  grow  very 
slowly  and  are  remarkable 
for  longevity.  The  thick 
armour  of  petiole-bases  en- 
veloping the  stem  ia  a 
characteristic  Cycad  can 
feature;  in  Cyras  the  alter- 
nation of  scale-leave*  and 
fronds  is  more  clearly  thown 
than  in  other  cycads;  in 
Entepkalartos,  Dioon.  Ac, 
the  persistent  scale -leaf 
bases  are  almost  equal  in 
size  to  those  of  the  foliage- 
leaves,  and  there  is  no 
regular  alternation  of  cones  such  a*  characterizes  some  specie*  of 
Cytas.  Another  type  of  stem  is  illustrated  by  Slamgerui  and  Zamxa, 
also  by  a  few  forms  of  Cyras  (fig.  2).  in  which  the  fronds  fall  off 
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Fig.  5.— Bovtnia  sptttabilis:  frond. 

completely,  leaving  a  comparatively  smooth  stem.  The  Cyas  type  of 
frond,  except  as  regards  the  presence  of  a  midrib  in  each  pinna, 
characterizes  the  cycads  generally,  except  Bostmus  and  Stanttna 
In  the  monotypic  genus  Bovrnia  the  large 
fronds,  borne  singly  on  the  short  and  thick 
stem,  arc  bi-pinnate  (fig.  5);  the  segments, 
which  arc  broadly  ovate  or  rhomboidal. 
have  several  forked  spreading  veins,  and 
resemble  the  large  pinnules  of  some  specie* 
of  Adtantum.  In  Slanqma.  also  a  genus 
represented  by  one  species  (S.  paradoxa  of 
South  Africa),  the  long  and  comparatively 
broad  pinnae,  with  an  entire  or  irregularly 
incised  margin,  arc  very  fern-like,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  led  Kunze  to  describe  the 
plant  in  1855  a*  a  specie*  of  the  fern 
.lomana.  In  rare  case*  the  pinnae  of  cycad* 
are  lobed  or  branched:  in  Dioon  spinu- 
losnm  (Central  America)  the  margin  of  the 
segments  bears  numerous  spinous  pro- 
fs***; in  some  specie,  of  Enttpkolartos.  p,c.  6_ JdatretumM 
t.  E.  komdus.  the  lamina 1  is  deeply  lobed;  ktUromera.  A,  part  of 
and  in  a  specie*  of  the  Australian  genus  frond;  B,  ^ngU:  pinna. 
Macrosamw.  M.  kttrromrra,  the  narrow 

pinnae  are  dichotomously  branched  almost  to  the  base  (fig.  6),  and  re- 
semble the  frond  of  some  specie* of  the  fern  Stkitata.  or  the  fossil  genu* 
Baitra  (Cinkgoalcs).  An  interesting  species  of  Cyras.  CUitkolUttt.  has 
recently  been  described  by  Sir  William  Thisrlton-Dycr  from  Annum, 
where  it  was  collected  by  one  of  Messrs  Sanders  ft  Sons  rallectors, 
ia  which  the  pinnae  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  sir  we 
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dichotomously  branched  as  in  Macrotamia  heleromera.  In  Ceralo- 
umih  the  broad  petiolc-base  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two 
lateral  spinous  processes,  suggesting  stipular  appendages,  com- 
parable, on  a  reduced  scale,  with  the  large  stipules  of  the  Marattiaccae 
among  Ferns.  The  vernation  varies  in  different  genera;  in  Cycat 
the  rachis  is  straight  and  the  pinnae  circinately  coiled  (fig.  j);  in 
EncefkaUtrtot,  Dioon,  &c..  both  rat  his  and  segments  are  straight;  in 
Zamta  the  rachis  is  bent  or  slightly  coiled,  bearing  straight  pinnae. 
The  young  leaves  arise  on  the  stem -apex  as  conical  protuberances 
with  winged  borders  on  which  the  pinnae  appear  as  rounded  humps, 
usually  in  basipetal  order;  the  scale-leaves  in  their  young  condition 
resemble  fronds,  but  the  lamina  remains  undeveloped.  A  feature  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  phytogeny  of  cycads  is  the  presence  of 
long  hairs  clothing  the  scale-leaves,  and  forming  a  cap  on  the  summit 
of  the  stem-apex  or  attached  to  the  bases  of  petioles;  on  some  fossil 
eycadean  plants  these  outgrowths  have  the  form  of  scales,  and  arc 
identical  in  structure  with  the  ramenta  (palcae)of  the  majority  of  ferns. 

The  male  flowers  of  cycads  arc  constructed  on  a  uniform  plan, 
and  in  all  cases  consist  of  an  axis  bearing  crowded,  spirally  dis- 
Pl0wtr,  posed  sporophylls.  These  are  often  wedge-shaped  and 
angular;  in  some  cases  they  consist  of  a  short,  thick 
stalk,  terminating  in  a  peltate  expansion,  or  prolonged  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  triangular  lamina.  The  sporangia  (pollen-sacs),  which 
occur  on  the  under-side  of  the  stamens,  arc  often  arranged  in  more  or 
less  definite  groups  or  sort,  interspersed  with  hairs  (paraphyses): 
dehiscence  takes  place  along  a  line  marked  out  by  the  occurrence  of 
smaller  and  thinner-walled  cells  bounded  by  larger  and  thicker- 
walled  elements,  which  form  a  fairly  prominent  cap-like  "  annulus  " 
near  the  apex  of  the  sporangium,  not  unlike  the  annulus  characteristic 
of  the  Schizacaceae  among  ferns.  The  sporangia!  wall,  consisting 
of  several  layers  of  cells,  encloses  a  cavity  containing  numerous  oval 
spores  (pollen-grains).  In  structure  a  eycadean  sporangium  recalls 
those  of  certain  ferns  (Marattiaccae,  Osmundaceae  and  Scnizaeaccac), 
but  in  the  development  of  the  spores  there  arc  certain  peculiarities 
not  met  with  among  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  With  the  exception 
of  Cycat,  the  female  flowers  are  also  in  the  form  of  cones,  bearing 
numerous  carpellary  scales.  In  Cycat  rttolula  and  C.  circtnalit  each 
leaf-like  carpel  may  produce  several  laterally  attached  ovules,  but 
in  C.  Normanbyana  the  carpel  is  shorter  and  the  ovules  are  reduced 
to  two;  this  latter  type  brings  us  nearer  to  the  carpels  of  Dioon,  in 
which  the  flower  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  distal  end  of  the 
carpels  is  longer  and  more  leaf-like  than  in  the  other  genera  of  the 
Zamitat,  which  arc  characterized  by  shorter  carpels  with  thick 
peltate  heads  bearing  two  ovules  on  the  morphologically  lower 
surface.  The  cones  of  cycads  attain  in  some  cases  (t.t.  Enttfnalarlos) 
a  considerable  size,  reaching  a  length  of  more  than  a  loot.  Cases  have 
been  recorded  (by  Thisclton-Dycr  in  Enctphalarlot  and  by  Wicland 
in  Zamia)  in  which  the  short  carpellary  cone-scales  exhibit  a  foliacc- 
ous  form.  It  is  interesting  that  no  monstrous  eycadean  cone  has 
been  described  in  which  ovulifcrous  and  staminate  appendages  arc 
borne  on  the  same  axis:  in  the  Bcnncttitalcs  (sec  Palaeobotany  : 
Mesozoic)  flowers  were  produced  bearing  on  the  tame  axis  both 
androccium  and  gynoecium. 
The  pollen-grains  when  mature  consist  of  three  cells,  two  small 


and  one  Large 


the  latter  grows  into  the  pollen-tube,  as  in  the 


M  Icro- 
Bporet 


Coniferales,  and  from  one  of  the  small  cells  two  large 
ciliated  spermatozoids  are  eventually  produced.  A 
remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  has  recently  been 
recorded  by  Caldwell,  who  found  that  in  Murocycat 
Calocoma  the  body-cells  may  be  eight  or  even  ten  in 
number  and  the  sperm-cells  twice  as  numerous.  One  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  was  that  by  Ikcno,  a  Japanese  botanist,  who  first 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  motile  male  cells  in  the  genus  Cycat. 


Similar  spermatozoids  were  observed  in  some  species  of  Zamia  by 
H.  J.  Webber,  and  more  recent  work  enables  us  to  assume  that  all 
cycads  produce  ciliated  male  gametes.  Before  following  the  growth 
of  the  pollen-grain  after  pollination,  we  will  briefly  describe  the 
structure  of  a  eycadean  ovule.  An  ovule  consists  of  a  conical  nucellus 
surrounded  by  a  single  integument.  At  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment a  large  cell  makes  its  appearance  in  the  central  region  of  the 
nucellus;  tnis  increases  in  size  and  eventually  forms  three  cells;  the 
lowest  of  these  grows  vigorously  and  constitutes  the  mcgaspore 
(embryo- sac),which  ultimately  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  nucellus. 
The  mrgasporc-nucleus  divides  repeatedly,  and  cells  arc  produced 
from  the  peripheral  region  inwards,  which  eventually  fill  the  spore- 
cavity  with  a  homogeneous  tissue  (prothallus) ;  some  of  the  super- 
ficial cells  at  the  micropylar  end  of  the  mcgaspore  increase  in  size  and 
divide  by  a  tangential  wall  into  two,  an  upper  cell  which  gives  rise 
to  the  snort  two-celled  neck  of  the  archegonium,  and  a  lower  cell 
which  develops  into  a  large  cgg-ccll.  Each  mcgaspore  may  contain 
a  to  6  arcl.egonia.  During  the  growth  of  the  ovum  nourishment  is 
supplied  from  the  contents  of  the  cells  immediately  surrounding  the 
cgg-ccll,  as  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  of  Pinut  and  other 
conifers.  Meanwhile  the  tissue  in  the  apical  region  of  the  nucellus 
has  been  undergoing  disorganization,  which  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  pollen-chamber  (fig.  7,  C)  immediately  above  the  mega- 
spore.  Pollination  in  cycads  has  always  been  described  as 
anemophilous,  but  according  to  recent  observations  by  Pearson 
cm  South  African  species  it  seems  probable  that,  at  least  in  some 


Fic.  7. — Zamia.  Part  of  Ovule  in  longi- 
tudinal section.   (After  Webber.) 
P,    Prothallus.    Pi,  Pollen-tube. 
A.   Archegonia.  Pg,  Pollen -crain. 
N,   Nucellus.       C.    Generative  cell 
C,    Pollen-chamber.       (second  cell  of 
pollen-tube). 


.  the  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the 
The  pollen-grains  find  their  way  between  the  carpophyll*.  which  at 
the  time  of  pollination  are  slightly  apart  owing  to  the  elongation  of 
the  inter  nudes  of  the  flower-axis,  ana  pass  into  the  pollen-chamber; 
the  large  cell  of  the  pollen-grain  grows  out  into  a  tube  (Pi],  which 
penetrates  the  nucdlar  tissue  and  often  branches  repeatedly;  the 
pollen-grain  itself,  with  the  prothallus-cells,  projects  freely  into  the 
pollen-chamber  (fig.  7).  The  nucleus  of  the  outermost  (second 
small  cell  (fig.  7,  G)  divides,  and  one  of  the  daughter-nuclei  passes 
out  of  the  cell,  and  may  enter  the  lowest  (first)  small  cell.  The 
outermost  cell,  by  the  division  of  the  n 
two  large  spermatozoids 
(fig.  8,  a,  a).  In  Micro- 
cytas  16  sperm-cells  arc 
produced.  In  the  course 
of  division  two  bodies  ap- 
pear in  the  cytoplasm, 
and  behave  as  ccntro- 
somes  during  the  karyo- 
Icinesis;  they  gradually 
become  threadlike  ana 
coil  round  each  daughter 
nucleus.  This  thread 
gives  rise  to  a  spiral  cili- 
ated band  lying  in  a  de- 
pression on  the  body  of 
each  spcrmatozoid;  the 
large  spermatozoids 
eventually  escape  from 
the  pollen-tube,  and  arc 
able  to  perform  ciliary 
movements  in  the  wa 
liquid  which  occurs 
tween  the  thin  papery 
remnant  of  nucellar  tissue 
and  the  archcgonial  necks.  Before  fertilization  a  neck-canal  ecfl  is 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  ovum-nucleus.  After  the  body  of  a 
spcrmatozoid  has  coalesced  with  the  egg-nucleus  the  latter  divides 
repeatedly  and  forms  a  mass  of  tissue  which  grows  more  vigorously 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  fertilized  ovum,  and  extends  upwards 
towards  the  apex  of  the  ovum  as  a  peripheral  layer  of  paren- 
chyma surrounding  a  central  space.  By  further  growth  this 
tissue  gives  rise  to  a  proembryo.  which  consists,  at  the  micro- 
pylar  end,  of  a  sac;  the  tissue  at  the  chalaxal  end  grows  into  a  long 
and  tangled  suspensor,  terminating  in  a  mass  of  cells,  which  is 
eventually  differentiated  into  a  radicle,  plumule  and  two  cotyls-dons. 
In  the  ripe  seed  the  integument  assumes  the  form  of  a  fleshy  envelope, 
succeeded  internally  by  a  hard  woody  shell,  internal  to  which  is 
a  thin  papery  membrane — the  apical  portion  of  the  nucellus — which 
is  easily  dissected  out  as  a  conical  cap  covering  the  apex  of  the 
endosperm.  A  thorough  examination  of  eyca- 
dean seeds  has  recently  been  made  by  Miss  Stopcs, 
more  particularly  with  a  view  to  a  comparison  of 
their  vascular  supply  with  that  in  Palaeozoic 
gy mnospermous  seeds  (Flora,  1904).  The  first 
leaves  borne  on  the  seedling  axis  are  often  scale- 
like,  and  these  are  followed  by  two  or  more  larger 
laminae,  which  foreshadow  the  pinnae  of  the  adult 
frond. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  vegetative 
organs  of  recent  cycads  is  of  special  interest  as 
affording  important  evidence  of  re  La- 
tionship  with  extinct  types,  and  with  r" 
other  groups  of  recent  plants.  Brongniart,  who 
was  the  first  to  investigate  in  detail  the  anatomy 
of  a  eycadean  stem,  recognized  an  agreement,  as 
regards  the  secondary  wood,  with  Dicotyledons 
and  Gymnos  perms,  rather  than  with  Monoco- 
tyledons. Ha  drew  attention  also  to  certain 
structural  similarities  between  Cycat  and  Ginkgo. 
The  main  anatomical  features  of  a  cycad.stem 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  large  parenchymatous  pith  traversed 
by  numerous  secretory  canals,  and  in  some  genera 
by  caulinc  vascular  bundles  (e.f.  Enctphalarlot 
and  Macrotamia).  In  addition  to  these  cauline 
strands  (confined  to  the  stem  and  not  connected 
with  the  leaves),  collateral  bundles  are  often  tr 
pith,  which  form  the  vascular  supply  of  terminal  flowers  borne  at 
intervals  on  the  apex  of  the  stem.  These  latter  bundles  may  be  wts 
in  sections  of  old  stems  to  pursue  a  more  or  less  horizontal  course, 
passing  outwards  through  the  main  woody  cylinder-  This  lateral 
course  is  due  to  the  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  axillary  t-nnca 
formed  near  the  base  of  each  flower,  which  is  a  terminal  structure, 
and.  except  in  the  female  flower  of  Cycat,  puts  a  limit  to  the 
apical  growth  of  the  stem.  The  vigorous  lateral  branch  therefore 
continues  the  line  of  the  main  axis.  The  pith  is  encircled  by  a 
cylinder  of  secondary  wood,  consisting  of  single  or  multiple  radial 
rows  of  tracheids  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays  com posrd  of 
large  parenchymatous  cells;  the  tracheids  bear  numerous  bordered 


Fic.8.— Zasssa. 
Proximal  end  of 
Pollen-tube.  «, 
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r.  proximal  cell 
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pits  on  the  radial  wall*.  The  larsr  medullary  rays  five  to  the  wood 
a  characteristic  parenchymatous  or  lax  appearance,  which  is  in 
market!  contrast  to  the  more  compact  wood  of  a  conifer.  The 
protoxylcm-ck-menl*  are  situated  at  the  extreme  inner  edge  of  the 
secondary  wood,  and  may  occur  as  small  groups  of  narrow,  spirally- 
pitted  elements  scattered  among  the  parenchyma  which  abuts  on  the 
main  mass  of  wood.  Short  and  rcticulatcly-piltcd  tracheal  cells, 
to  tracheids,  often  occur  in  the  circummodultary  region  of 
In  an  old  stem  of  Cytai,  Encepkalattos  or  Macro- 
tamia  the  se-condary  wood  consists  of 
several  miner  unevenly  concentric 
zone*,  while  in  some  other  genera  it 
forms  a  continuous  mass  as  in  coni- 
fers and  normal  dicotyledons.  These 
concentric  rings  of  secondary  xylem 
and  phloem  (fig.  9)  afford  a  character- 
istic cycadean  feature.  After  the 
cambium  has  been  active  for  tome 
time  producing  secondary  xy  lem  and 
phloem,  the  latter  consisting  of  sieve- 
tubes,  phloem-parenchyma  and  fre- 
quently thick-walled  fibre*,  a  second 
cambium  is  developed  in  the  peri- 
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Fir,.  <f.—Macrozamia. 
Diagrammatic  transverse 
section   of   part   of  Stem. 
(Aft  r  Wondell.) 
pd.  Periderm  in  ksaf-hascs. 
h.    Leaf-traces  in  cortex. 
pk.  Phloem, 
x,  Xylem 


m.  Medullary  bundle 
Cortical  bundles. 


mark  a  cessation  of  growth  in  the 
more  internal  meristematic  rings.  Jt 
occasionally  happens  that  croups  of 
xylem  and  phloem  arc  developed 
internally  to  sorrx*  of  the  vascular 
rings;  these  are  characterized  by  an 
inverse  orientation  u(  the  tissues, 
the  xylem  being  centrifugal  and  the 
phloem  centripetal  in  its  development. 
The  broad  cortical  region,  which  con- 
tains many  secretory  canals,  is  »ra- 
by  numerous  vascular  bundles  (fig.  9,  c)  some  of  which  pursue 
more  or  less  vertical  course,  and  by  frequent  anastomoses  with  one 
another  form  a  loose  reticulum  o(  vascular  strands;  others  are  leaf- 
traces  on  their  way  from  the  stele  of  the  stem  to  the  leaves.  Most  of 
these  cortical  bundles  are  collateral  in  structure,  but  in  some  the  xylem 
and  phloem  are  concentrically  arranged;  the  M-condary  origin  of 
these  bundles  from  procambium-strands  was  descrilied  by  Mcttcnius 
in  his  classical  paper  of  i860.  During  the  increase  in  thickness  of  a 
cycadean  stent  successive  layers  of  cork-tissue  are  formed  by  phcllo- 
gen*  in  the  persistent  bases  of  leaves  (fig.  9,  pi).  which  increase  in  size 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  growth  of  the  vascular  zones.  The  leaf- 
traces  of  cycads  arc  remarkable  bcth  on  account  of  their  course  and 
their  anatomy.  In  a  transverse  section  of  a  stem  (fig.  q)  one  sees 
aorac  vascular  bundles  following  a  horizont.it  or  slightly  oblique 

course  in  the  cortex,  sirclch- 

03g>  r\  S~\r^  '"r  a  ,on»:<'r  or  shorter 

f      I  distance  in  a  direction  con- 

/  A       centric    with    the  woody 

_J  cylinder.  From  each  leaf- 
base  two  main  bundles 
spread  right  and  left 
through  the  cortex  of  the 
stem  (tig.  9,  //),  and  as  they 
curve  gradually  towards  the 
vascular  ring  they  present 
the  appearance  of  two 
rather  flat  ogee  curves, 
usually  spoken  of  as  the 
leaf-trace  girdles  (fig.  9,  It). 
The  distal  ends  of  these 
Ktrdfea  give  off  several 
branches,  which  traverse 
the  petiole  and  rachis  as 
1  collateral  bundles.  The  complicated  girdle-like  course  is 
characteristic  of  the  leaf-traces  of  most  recent  cycads.  but  in  some 
rases.  c  (.  in  Zamia  flcrulana,  the  traces  arc  described  by  Wicland 
in  his  rc-crnt  monograph  on  American  fossil  cycads  (ourncf  if  Inililu- 
li<m  Puhiuationi,  1906)  as  posseting  a  more  direct  course  similar  to 
that  in  Mesozotc  genera.  A  leaf-trace,  as  it  passes  through  the  cortex, 
Ha*  a  collateral  structure,  the  protoxylem  being  situated  at  the  inner 
trrj^e  of  the  xylem;  when  it  reaches  the  leaf-ba.«e  the  position  of  the 
rptral  tracheids  is  gradually  altered,  and  the  endarch  arrangement 
(protoxylem  internal)  gives  place  to  a  mesarch  structure  (protoxylem 
more  or  less  central  and  not  on  the  edge  of  the  xylem  strand).  In  a 
bundle  examined  in  the  basal  portion  of  a  leaf  the  bulk  of  the  xylem 
i»  found  to  be  centrifugal  in  position,  but  internally  to  the  protoxylem 
is  a  group  of  centripetal  tracheids:  higher  up  in  the  petiole  the 
U  mainly  centripetal,  the  centrifugal  wood  being 
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Fig.  11.— Ginkgo  adia 
Fossil  (Eocene)  leaf  from  the 
Island  of  Mull. 


by  a  small  arc  of  tracheids  external  to  the  protoxylem  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  few  parenchymatous  elements.  Finally,  in  the  pinnae  of 
the  frond  the  centrifugal  xylem  may  disappear,  the  protoxylem  being 
now  exarch  in  position  and  abutting  on  the  phloem.  Similarly  in 
the  sporophylls  of  some  cycads  the  bundles  arc  endarch  near  the  tusc 
and  mesarcn  near  the  distal  end  ot  the  stamen  or  carpel.  The 
vascular  system  of  cycadean  seedlings  presents  some  features  worthy 
of  note*;  centripetal  xylem  occur*  in  the  cotylcdonary  bundle's 
associated  with  transfusion-trachcids.  The  bundles  from  the 
cotyledons  pursue  a  direct  course  to  the  stele  of  the  main  axu 
do  not  assume  the  girdle-form  char- 
acteristic of  the  adult  plant.  This 
is  of  interest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  comparison  of  recent  cycads 
with  extinct  species  (BcnntUitci),  in 
which  the  leaf-traces  follow  a  much 
more  direct  course  than  in  modern 
cycads.  The  mcsarch  structure  of 
the  leaf-bundles  is  met  with  in  a  less 
prpnounced  form  in  the  flower  ped- 
uncles of  some  cycads.  This  fact  is 
of  importance  as  showing  that  the 
type  of  vascular  structure,  which 
characterized  the  stems  of  many 
Palaeozoic  genera,  ha*  not  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  stems  of  modern  cycads;  but  the  mesarch  bundle 
is  now  confined  to  the  Icavesand  peduncles.  The  rootsof  some  cycads 
resemble  the  stems  in  producing  several  cambium-  Ramm. 
rings;  they  possess  2  to  8  protoxylcm-groups,  and  are  * 
characterized  by  a  broad  pericyclic  zone.  A  common  phenomenon  in 
cycads  is  the  production  of  roots  which  grow  upwards  (apogcotrooic), 
and  appear  as  coralline  branched  structures  above  the  level  of  the 
ground;  some  of  the  cortical  cells  of  these  roots  arc  hypertrophied, 
and  contain  numerous  filaments  of  blue-green  Algae  (Nostocaccae), 
which  live  as  cndoparasilcs  in  the  cell-cavities. 

Ginkgoales. — This  class-designation  has  been  recently  proposed 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  isolated  position  of  the  genus  Ginkgo 
{Si.luburia)  among  the  Gymnosperms.  Ginkgo  biloba.  the  maiden- 
hair tree,  has  usually  been  placed  by  botanists  in  the  Taxeae  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  yew  (Taxui),  but  the  proposal  bv  Eichler  in 
1851  to  institute  a  special  family,  the  Saluburuae,  indicated  a 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  special  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  from  other  members  of  the  Coniferac.  The 
discovery  by  the  Japanese  botanist  Hirase  of  the  development  of 
ciliated  spermatozoids  in  the  pollen-tube  of  Ginkgo,  in  place  of  the 
non-motile  male  cvlU  of  typical  conife-rs,  served  as  a  cogent  argument 
in  favour  of  separating  the  genus  from  the  Conifcrak-s  and  placing  it 
in  a  class  of  its  own.  In  171*  Kaempfer  published  a  drawing  of  a 
Japanese  tree,  which  he  described  under  the  narr.e  Ginkto;  this  term 
was  adopted  in  1771  by  Linnaeus,  who  spoke  of  Kaempfer 's  plant  as 
Ginkgo  biloba.  In  1707 
Smith  proposed  to  use  the 
name  Saluburia  adianltfclia 
in  prefe-rence  to  the  un- 
couth "  genus  Ginkgo  and 
"  incorrect  "  specific  term 
biloba.  Both  name*  arc  still 
in  common  use.  On  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  the 
leaves  to  those  of  some 
species  of  Adiantum,  the 
appellation  maiden-hair  tree 
has  long  been  given  to 
Ginkgo  biloba.  Ginkgo  is  of 
special  interest  on  account 
of  its  i-olatcd  position  among 
existing  plants,  its  restricted 
geographical  distribution, 
and  its  great  antiquity  (sec 
Palarobotany:  Uttount). 
This  solitary  survivor  of  an 
ancient  stock  is  almost  ex- 
tinct, but  a  few  old  and  pre- 
sumably wild  trees  arc  re- 
corded by  travellers  in  parts 
of  China.  Ginkgo  is  common 
as  a  sacred  tree  in  the  gardens 
of  temples  in  the  Far  Fast,  and  often  cultivated  in  North  America  and 
Europe.  Ginkgo  biiobo.  which  may  reach  a  height  of  over  30  metres, 
forms  a  tree  of  pyramidal  shape  with  a  smooth  grey  bark.  The  leaves 
(figs,  to  and  II)  have  a  long,  slender  petiole  terminating  in  a  fan- 
shaped  lamina,  which  may  be  entire,  divided  by  a  median  incision  into 
two  wedge-shaped  lobes,  or  subdivided  into  several  narrow  segments. 
The  venation  1*  like  that  of  many  ferns,  e.g.  Adiantum ;  the  lowest 
vein  in  each  half  of  the  lamina  follows  a  course  parallel  to  the  edge, 
and  gives  off  numerous  branches,  which  fork  repeatedly  as  they 
spread  in  a  palmate  manner  towards  the  leaf  margin.  The  foliagc- 
le-aves  occur  either  scattered  on  long  shoots  of  unlimited  growth,  or  at 
the  apex  of  short  shoots  (spurs),  which  1 
long  shoots- 


Fig. 
flowe-r; 


12. — Ginkgo  biloba.  A.  Male 
B,  C,  single  stamens;  D, 


1  may  eventually  elongate  into 
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.  ly— Ginkgo. 

Pollen-grain.   (Alter  Hirase.) 
Pollen-tube  (proximal  end). 
c.  Pollcn-ehamlxr. 
e. 

o,  Arche-gonia. 
Pg,  Pollen-grain. 


The  flower*  arc  dioecious.  The  male  flowers  (fig.  12).  borne  in  the 
axil  of  scale-leaves,  consist  of  a  stalked  central  axis  bearing  loosely 
disposed  stamens;  each  stamen  consists  of  a  slender 
filament  terminating  in  a  small  apical  scale,  which  bears 
usually  two,  but  not  infrequently  three  or  four  polk-n-sacs  (fig.  12,  C). 
The  axisol  the  flower  is  a  shoot  bearing  leaves  in  the  form  o(  stamens. 
A  mature  pollen-grain  contains  a  prothallus  of  3  to  5  cells  (Fig.  13, 
Pg);  the  cxinc  extends  over  two-thirds  of  the  circumference,  leaving 

a  thin  portion  of  the  wall, 
which  on  collapsing  pro- 
duces a  longitudinal 
groove  similar  to  the 
median  depression  on  the 
poNcfl*gnia  of  a  eycad. 
The  ordinary  type  ol 
female  flower  has  the  form 
of  a  long,  naked  peduncle 
beating  a  single  ovule  on 
cither  side  of  the  apex 
(fig.  ij),  the  base  of  each 
being  enclosed  bv  a  small, 
collar-like  rim,  the  nature 
of  which  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  A 
young  ovule  consists  of  a 
conical  nuccllus  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  in- 

Apex  of  Ovule,  and  ,*RU,?e"iJ <l™ina,in8  as  » 
two-lipped  micropyle.  A 

large  pollen-chamber 

occupies  the  apex  of  the 

Pollen-grain.  SK*H2j'  ^  J3,  a)  arc 

Ex  Exine  developed  in  the  upper 

'  region  of  the  mcgasporr, 

each  consisting  of  a  large 
egg-cell  surmounted  by  two  neck -cells  and  a  canal-cell  which  is 
cut  off  shortly  before  fertilisation.  Alter  the  entrance  of  the  polk-n- 
grain  the  pollen-chamber  becomes  roofed  over  by  a  blunt  pro- 
tuberance of  nucellar  tissue.  The  megasporc  (embryo-sac)  con- 
tinues to  grow  after  pollination  until  the  greater  part  of  the  nuccllus 
is  gradually  destroyed;  it  also  gives  rise  to  a  vertical  outgrowth, 
which  projects  from  the  apex  of  the  mi  gaspore  as  a  short,  thick 
column  (hg.  13,  e)  supporting  the  remains  of  the  nucellar  tissue 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  pollen-chamber  (fig.  13,  c).  Surround- 
ing the  pitted  wall  of  the  ovum  there  is  a  definite  layer  of  large 
cells,  no  doubt  representing  a  tapetum.  which,  as  in  cycads  and 
conifers,  plays  an  imp  .riant  part  in  nourishing  the  growing  egg-cell. 
The  endosperm  detached  from  a  large  Ginkgo  ovule  after  fertilization 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  cycad  ;  the  apex  is  occupied  by 
a  depression,  on  the  floor  of  which  two  small  hole*  mark  the  position 
of  the  archegonia.  and  the  outgrowth  from  the  mcgasporc  apex 
projects  from  the  centre  as  a  short  peg.  After  pollination  the  pollen- 
tube  grows  into  the  nucellar  tissue,  as  in  cycads,  and  the  pollen-grain 
itself  (hg.  13.  Pg)  hangs  down  into  the  pollen-chamber;  two  large 
spirally  ciliated  spermatozoids  arc  produced,  their  manner  of  de- 
velopment agreeing  very  closely  with  that  of  the  corresponding  cells 
in  Lycas  and  Zamta.  After  fertilization  the  ovum-nucleus  divides 
and  cell-formation  proceeds  rapidly,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ovum,  in  which  the  cotyledon  and  axis  of  the  embryo  are  differ- 
entiated; the  long,  tangled  suspensor  of  the  cycadean  embryo  is  not 
found  in  Gtukfo.  It  is  often  stated  that  fertilization  occurs  after  the 
ovules  have  fallen,  but  it  has  l>ccn  demonstrated  by  Hirasc  that  this 
occurs  while  the  ovules  are  still  attached  to  the  tree.  The  ripe  seed, 
which  grows  as  large  as  a  rather  small  plum,  is  enclosed  by  a  thick, 
fleshy  envelope  covering  a  hard  woody  shell  with  two  or  rarely  three 
longitudinal  keels.  A  papery  remnant  of  nuccllus  lines  the  inner  face 
of  the  woody  shell,  and,  as  in  cycadean  seed*,  the  apical  portion  is 
readily  separated  as  a  cap  covering  the  summit  of  the  endosperm. 

The  morphology-  of  the  female  flowers  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted by  botanists;  the  peduncle  bearing  the  ovules  has  been 
descrtlK'd  as  homologous  with  the  petiole  of  a  foliage-leaf  and  as  a 
shoot -structure,  the  collar-like  envelope  at  the  base  of  the  ovules 
Ining  referred  to  as  a  second  integument  or  arillus.  or  as  the  repre- 
tentative  of  a  carpel.  The  evidence  afforded  by  normal  and  abnormal 
Mower*  appear*  to  l>e  in  favour  ol  the  following  interpretation:  The 
peduncle  is  a  shoot  bearing  two  or  more  carpels.  Each  ovule  is 
enclosed  at  the  base  by  an  envelope  or  collar  homologous  with  the 
lamina  of  a  leaf;  the  fleshy  and  hard  coats  of  the  nuccllus  constitute 
"  ■  integument.  The  stalk  of  an  ovule,  considerably  reduced  in 
I  flowers  and  much  larger  in  some  abnormal  flowers,  is  homo- 
logous with  a  leaf-stalk,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  structure  and 
number  of  vascular  bundles.  The  facts  on  which  this  description  is 
based  are  derived  partly  from  anatomical  evidence,  and  in  part  from 
an  account  given  by  a  Japanese  botanist.  Fujii,  of  several  abnormal 
female  flowers;  in  some  cases  the  collar  at  the  base  of  an  ovule, 
often  described  as  an  arillus.  is  found  to  pass  gradually  into  the 
lamina  of  a  leaf  bearing  marginal  ovules  (fig.  14.  B).  The  occurrence 
of  more  than  two  ovules  on  one  peduncle  is  by  no  means  rare;  a 


Fic.  14.  — Ginkgo.  Abnormal  female 
Flowcrv  A,  Peduncle;  t>.  scaly  bud. 
B.  leaf  bearing  marginal  ovule.  (After 
Fujii.) 


particularly  striking  example  is  described  by  Fujii.  in  which  an 
unusually  thick  peduncle  bearing  several  stalked  ovules  terminates 
in  a  scaly  bud  (fig.  14,  A ,  b).  The  frequent  occurrence  of  more  than 
two  pollen-sacs  and  the  equally  common  occurrence  of  additional 
ovules  have  been  regarded  by  some  authors  as  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  ancestral  types  normally  possessed  a  greater  number 
of  these  organs  than  arc  usually  found  in  the  recent  species.  Thi.. 
view  receive*  support  from  fossil  evidence.  Close  to  the 
apex  of  a  shoot  the  vascular  bundles  of  a  leaf  make  their  Am*to^- 
appearance  as  double  strands,  and  the  leaf-traces  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  shoot  have  the  form  of  distinct  bundles,  which  in  the  older  part  of 
the  shoot  form  a  continuous  ring  Each  double  leal-trace  pass* 
through  four  intcrnodes 
before  becoming  a  part  of 
the  stele;  the  do  * 
nature  of  the  trace  is  a  J 
characteristic  feature. 
Secretory  sac*  occur 
abundantly  in  the  leaf- 
lamuia,  where  they  appear 
as  short  lines  between  the 
veins;  they  arc  abundant 
also  in  the  cortex  and  pith 
of  the  shoot,  in  the  fleshy 
integument  of  the  ovule, 
and  elsewhere.  The 
secondary  wood  of  the 
shoot  and  root  conforms 
in  the  main  to  the  coni- 
ferous type;  in  the  short 
shoots  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  medullary  rays  in 
the  more  internal  part  of 
the  xylem  recalls  the 
cycadean  type.  The 
secondary  phloem  contains  numerous  thick-walled  fibres,  parenchy- 
matous cells,  and  large  sieve-tubes  with  plates  on  the  radial 
walls;  swollen  parenchymatous  cells  containing  crystals  are 
commonly  met  with  in  the  cortex,  pith  and  medullary-ray  tissues 
The  wood  consists  of  tracheids,  with  circular  bordered  pits  on 
their  radial  walls,  and  in  the  late  summer  wood  pits  are  un- 
usually abundant  on  the  tangential  walls.  A  point  of  anatomical 
interest  is  the  occurrence  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  cotyledons 
scale-leaves,  and  elsewhere  of  a  few  centripctally  developed  tnu-hcid*. 
which  give  to  the  xylem-strand*  a  mesarch  structure  such  as  char- 
acterizes the  foliar  bundles  of  cycads.  The  root  is  diarch  in  structure, 
but  additional  protoxylem-strands  may  be  present  at  the  base  of  the 
main  root ;  the  pericyclc  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  past  history  of  Ginkgo 
(see  Palaeobotan  v  :  Meiouric).  Among  Palaeozoic  genera  there  are 
some  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  recent  type  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves;  and  petrified  Palaeozoic  seeds, 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  maidenhair  tree,  have 
been  described  from  French  and  English  localities.  During  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  periods  the  genus  Bairra— no  doubt  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cinkgoalcs — was  widely  spread  throughout  Europe 
and  in  other  regions;  Ginkgo  itself  occurs  abundantly  in  Mesozewc 
and  Tertiary  rocks,  and  was  a  common  plant  in  the  Arctic  regions  as 
elsewhere  during  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  period*.  Some 
unusually  perfect  Ginkgo  leaves  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  leaf- 
beds  between  the  lava-flows  exposed  in  the  cliff*  of  Mull  (fig.  11). 
From  an  evolutionary  point  of  view,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
occurrence  of  filicinean  and  cycadean  character*  in  the  maidenhair  tree. 
The  leaves  at  once  invite  a  comparison  with  ferns;  the  numerous 
long  hairs  which  form  a  delicate  woolly  covering  on  young  leaves  recall 
the  hairs  of  certain  ferns,  but  agree  more  closely  with  the  long 
filamentous  hairs  of  recent  cycads.  The  spcrmatuzoids  constitute 
the  most  striking  link  with  both  cycads  and  ferns.  The  structure  1  t 
the  seed,  the  presence  of  two  neck-cells  in  the  archegonia.  the  late 
development  of  the  embryo,  the  partially-fused  cotyledon*  and 
certain  anatomical  characters,  are  features  common  to  Ginkgo  and 
the  cycad*.  The  maidenhair  tree  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
survivals  from  the  past ;  it  represents  a  type  which,  in  the  Palaeozoic 
era,  may  have  been  merged  into  the  extinct  class,  Cord-iit&lev 
Through  the  succeeding  ages  the  Ginkgoales  were  represented  by 
numerous  forms,  which  gradually  became  more  restricted  in  their 
distribution  and  fewer  in  number  during  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
periods,  terminating  at  the  present  day  in  one  solitary  survivor. 

Conifkralfs.— Trees  and  shrubs  characterized  by  a  co 
branching  of  the  stem  and  frequently  by  a  regular  pyramidal  I 
Leaves  simple,  small,  linear  or  short  and  scale-like,  usually  | 
for  more  than  one  year.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  li 
without  a  perianth,  often  in  the  form  of  cones,  but  never  terminal 
on  the  main  stem. 

The  plants  usually  included  in  the  Coniferae  constitute  a  less 
homogeneous  class  than  the  Cycadacear.    Some  authors  use  the 
term  Coniferae  in  a  restricted  sense  as  including  those 
genera  which  have  the  female  flower*  in  the  form  of  cone*, 
the  other  genera,  characterized  by  flowers  of  a  different 
type,  being  placed  in  the  Taxaceae,  and  often  spoken  of  as  ' 
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In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  Coniferae.  we  may 
adopt  a*  a  class-designation  the  name  Conifcrales,  including  both  the 
Coniferac — using  the  term  in  a  restricted  sense — and  the  Taxaceac. 
The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  Conifcrales  is 
the  regular  manner  of  the  monopodial  branching  and  the  pyramidal 
shape.  Araucaria  imbruata,  the  Monkey-puzzle  tree.  A.  excelsa,  the 
Norfolk  Island  pine,  many  pine*  and  lira,  cedars  and  other  genera 
illustrate  the  pyramidal  form.  The  mammoth  redwood  tree  of 
t  .tlilijnii.t..v.;iioia  (WtUmglonia)  gigantea,  which  represents  the  tallest 
Gymnospcrm.  is  a  good  example  of  the  regular  tapering  main  stem 
narrow  pyramidal  form.    The  cypresses  afford  instances  of  tall 


and  narrow  trees  similar  in  habit  to  Lombaray  p 
cvprcss  (Cupressus  scmptrvirens),  as  found  wilt! 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  is  characterized  by  long  and  spreading  branches 


plars.  The  common 
I  in  the  mountains  of 


which  give  it  a  cedar-like  habit.    A  pendulous  or  weeping  habit  is 
assumed  by  some  conifers,  e.g.  Pitta  exuisa  var.  virgata  represents 
a  form  in  which  the  main  branches  attain  a  considerable  horizontal 
extension,  and  trail  themselves  like  snakes  along  the  ground.  Certain 
species  of  Pinus,  the  yews  (Taxus)  and  some  other  genera  grow  as 
bushes,  which  in  place  of  a  main  mast-like  stem  possess  several 
repeatedly-branched  leading  shoots.    The  unfavourable  conditions 
in  Arctic  regions  have  produced  a  dwarf  form,  in  which  the  main 
shoots  grow  close  to  the  ground.    Artificially  induced  dwarfed  plants 
of  Pinus,  Cupressus,  Sctadopitys  (umbrella  pine)  and  other  genera 
are  commonly  cultivated  by  the  Japanese.    The  dying  off  of  older 
branches  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  shoots  nearer  the  apex  of  the 
stem  produce  a  form  of  tree  illustrated  by  the  stone  pine  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  (Pinus  Pinra),  which  Turner  has  rendered 
familiar  in  his  "  (_  hilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage  "  and  other  pictures  of 
Italian  scenery.    Conifers  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  which  a  lateral 
branch  has  bent  sharply  upwards  to  take  the  place  of  the  injured 
main  trunk.    An  upward  tendency  of  all  the  main  lateral  branches, 
known  as  fastigiation.  is  common  in  some  species,  producing  well- 
marked  varieties,  eg.  CephaJotaxus  pedunculata  var.  fasttgiala;  this 
fattigiatc  habit  may  arise  as  a  sport  on  a  tree  with  spreading  branches. 
Another  departure  from  the  normal  is  that  in  which  the  juvenile  or 
seedling  form  of  shoot  persists  in  the  adult  tree;  the  numerous 
coniferous  plants  known  as  species  of  Retmospora  are  examples  of 
this.    The  name  Retmospora,  therefore,  does  not  stand  for  a  true 
genus,  but  denotes  persistent  young  forms  of  Juniperus,  Thuja, 
Cupressus,  &c.  in  which  the  small  scaly  leaves  nf  ordinary  species  arc 
replaced  by  the  slender,  needle-like  leaves,,  which  stand  out  more  or 
less  at  right  angles  from  the  branches.    The  flat  branchlcts  of 
Cupressus,  Thuja  (arbor  vitac),  Thujopni  dolabrata  (Japanese  arbor 
vitac)  are  characteristic  of  certain  types  of  conifers;  in  some  cases 
the  horizontal  extension  of  the  branches  induces  a  dorsiventral 
structure.    A  characteristic  feature  of  the  genus  Agathtt  (Pammara) 
the  Kauri  pine  of  New  Zealand,  is  the  deciduous  habit  of  the 
branches;  these  become  detached  from  the  main  trunk  leaving  a 
well-defined  absciss-surface,  which  appears  as  a  depressed  circular 
scar  on  the  stem.    A  new  genus  of  conifers,  Tawania,  has  recently 
hern  described  from  the  island  of  Formosa;  it  is  said  to  agree  in 
habit  with  the  Japanese  Cryptomeria.  but  the  cones  appear  toliavc  a 
structure  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  any  other  genus. 

With  a  few  exceptions  conifers  arc  evergreen,  ana  retain  the  leaves 
(ur  several  years  (IO  years  in  Araucaria  imbruata,  8  to  10  in  Pitta 
.  txcrha,  x,  in  Taxus  ba((ata;  in  Pinus  the  needles  usually 

*  fall  in  October  of  their  third  year).    The  larch  (Larix) 

sheds  its  leaves  in  the  autumn,  in  the  Chinese  larch  (Pseudo- 
tarix  Kaempferi)  the  leaves  turn  a  bright  yellow  colour  before 
falling.    In  the  swamp  cypress  (Taxodium  dislichum)  the  tree 
assumes  a  rich  brown  colour  in  the  autumn,  and  sheds  its  leaves 
together  with  the  branchlcts  which  bear  them;  deciduous  branches 
occur  also  in  some  other  species,  e.g.  Sequoia  semptrrirens  (redwood). 
Thuja  otcideniain,  &c.    The  leaves  of  conifers  arc  characterized  by 
their  small  size,  e.g.  the  needle-form  represented  by  Pinus,  CrJrus, 
J^arix,  See .,  the  linear  flat  or  angular  leaves,  apprcsscd  to  the  branches, 
of  Thuja,  Cuprenus,  Liboctdrus,  &c.    The  flat  and  comparatively 
broad  U-avcs  of  Araucaria  imbritala,  A.  BidwiUii.  and  some  species 
of  the  southern  genus  Podocarpus  arc  traversed  by  several  parallel 
\cins.  as  arc  also  the  still  larger  leaves  of  Agalhis.  which  may  reach  a 
length  of  several  inches.    In  addition  to  the  foliage-leaves  several 
genera  also  possess  scale-leaves  of  various  kinds,  represented  by  bud- 
scales  in  Pinus,  Pura,  &c,  which  frequently  persist  for  a  time  at  the 
I .jsc  of  a  young  shoot  which  has  pushed  its  way  through  the  yielding 
cap  of  protecting  scales,  while  in  some  conifers  the  bud-scale*  adhere 
together,  and  after  U  ing  torn  near  the  base  are  carried  up  by  the 
growing  axis  as  a  thin  brown  cap.    The  cypresses,  araucarias  and 
i*>mc  other  genera  have  no  true  hud-scales;  in  some  species,  e.g. 
A  rawaria  flkf*i//ti.tlieoccurrenccof  small  foliage-leaves,  which  have 
functioned  as  bud  scales,  at  intervals  on  the  shoots  affords  a  measure 
of  seasonal  growth.    The  occurrence  of  long  and  short  shoots  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  many  conifers.    In  Pinut  the  needles  occur 
in  pairs,  or  in  clusters  of  3  or  5  at  the  a|>cx  of  a  small  and  incon- 
>|.tru<>us  short  shoot  of  limited  growth  (spur),  which  is  enclosed  at 
»ls  base  by  a  few  scale- li\i\cs,  and  l>oriu-  on  a  branch  of  unlimited 
lifTowth  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-leaf.    In  the  California!!  Pinus  mono- 
phylla  each  spur  bears  usually  one  needle,  but  two  are  not  un- 
common; it  would  seem  thai  rudiments  of  two  needles  are  always 
iut,  as  a  rule,  only  one  develops  into  a  needle.  In 


Sciadopilys  similar  spurs  occur,  each  bearing  a  single  needle,  which 
in  its  grooved  surface  and  in  the  possession  of  a  double  vascular 
bundle  Dears  traces  of  an  origin  from  two  needle-leaves.  A  peculiarity 
of  these  least's  is  the  inverse  orientation  of  the  vascular  tissue;  each 
of  the  two  veins  has  its  phloem  next  the  upper  and  the  xylem  towards 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf;  this  unusual  position  of  the  xvlcm  and 
phloem  may  be  explained  by  regarding  the  needle  of  Sciaiopitys  as 
being  composed  of  a  pair  of  leaves  borne  on  a  short  axillary  shoot  and 
fused  by  their  margins  (fig.  15.  A).  Long  and  short  shoots  occur  also 
in  Cedrus  and  Larix,  but  in  these  genera  the  spurs  are  longer  and 
stouter,  and  are  not  shed  with  the  leaves;  this  kind  of  short  shoot,  by 
accelerated  apical  growth,  often  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  long 
shoot  on  which  the  leaves  arc  scattered  and  separated  by  com- 
paratively long  inter  nodes,  instead  of  being  crowded  intotuftssuchas 
are  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  spurs.  In  the  genus  Phyllotladus  (New 
Ze.1l.1r.tl.  &c.)  there  are  no  green  foliage-leaves,  but  in  their  place 
flattened  branches  (phylloclades)  borne  in  the  axils  of  small  scale- 
leaves.  The  cotyledons  arc  often  two  in  number,  but  sometimes  ((.[. 
Pinus)  as  many  as  fifteen;  these  leaves  arc  usually  succeeded  by 
foliage-leaves  in  the  form  of  delicate  spreading  needles,  and  these 
primordial  leaves  arc  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  adult  type 
of  leaf,  except  in  Retinosporas,  which  retain  the  juvenile  foliage. 
In  addition  to  the  first  foliage-leaves  and  the  adult  type  of  leaf, 
there  arc  often  produced  leaves  which  are  intermediate  both  in  shape 
and  structure  between  the  seedling  and  adult  foliage. .  Dimorphism 
or  hcterophylly  is  fairly  common.  One  of  the  best  known  examples 
is  the  Chinese  juniper  (Juniperus  chinensis),  in  which  branches  with 
spinous  leaves,  longer  and  more  spreading  than  the  ordinary'  adult 
leaf,  arc  often  found  associated  with  the  normal  type  of  branch.  In 
some  case*,  e.g.  Sequoia  semperrirens,  the  fertile  branches  bear  leaves 
which  arc  less  spreading  than  those  on  the  vegetative  shoots.  Certain 
species  of  the  southern  hemisphere  genus  Datrydium  afford  tiartk  u- 
larly  striking  instances  of  hcterophylly,  e.g.  D.  Kirkii  of  New  Zealand, 
in  which  some  branches  bear  small  and  apprcsscd  leaves,  while  in 
others  the  leaves  arc  much  longer  and  more  spreading.  A  well- 
known  fossil  conifer  from  Triassic  strata — Voltxia  helerophylla — also 
illustrates  a  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  leaves  of  the  same  shoot. 
The  variation  in  leaf-form  and  the  tendency  of  leaves  to  arrange 
themselves  in  various  ways  on  different  branches  of  the  same  plant 
are  features  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  fossil  conifers.  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  the  striking 
resemblance  Isetween  some  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Veronicas, 
e.g.  Veronica  Hectori,  V.  cupressoidet,&c.  (also  Polytladuscupressinus, 
a  Composite),  and  some  of  the  cyprc****  and  other  conifer*  with 
small  apprcsscd  leaves.  The  long  linear  leaves  of  some  species  of 
Podocarpus,  in  which  the  lamina  is  traversed  by  a  single  vein,  recall 
the  pinnae  of  Cycas;  the  branches  of  some  Dacrydiums  and  other 
forms  closely  resemble  those  of  lyropods;  these  superficial  re- 
semblances, both  between  different  genera  of  conifers  and  between 
conifers  and  other  plants,  coupled  with  the  usual  occurrence  of  fossil 
coniferous  twigs  without  cones  attached  to  them,  render  the  deter- 
mination of  extinct  types  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  frequently  an 
impossible  task. 

A  typical  male  flower  consists  of  a  central  axis  bearing  numerous 
spirally-arranged  sporophylls  (stamens),  each  of  which  consists  of 
a  slender  stalk  (filament)  terminating  distally  in  a  more  fiowrrx. 
or  Ic-ss  prominent  knob  or  triangular  scale,  and  bearing 
two  or  more  pollen-sacs  (microsporangia)  on  its  lower  surface.  The 

Isoltcn-grains  of  some  genera  (e.g.  Pinus)  arc  furnished  with  bladder- 
ike  extensions  of  the  outer  wall,  which  serve  as  aids  to  wind-dispersal. 
The  stamens  of  Araucaria  and  Agalhis  arc  peculiar  in  bearing  several 
long  and  narrow  free  pollen-sacs;  these  may  be  compared  with  the 
sporangiophores  of  the  horsetails  (Equiselum):  in  Taxus  (yew)  the 
filament  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  a  large  circular  distal  expansion, 
which  bears  several  pollen-sacs  on  its  under  surface.  In  the  conifers 
proper  the"  female  reproductive  organ*  have  the  form  of  cones,  which 
may  be  styled  flowers  or  inflorescences  according  to  different  inter- 
pretations of  their  morphology.  In  the  Taxaceac  the  flowers  have 
a  simpler  structure.  The  female  flowers  of  the  Abte'.intae  may  be 
taken  as  representing  a  common  type.  A  pine  cone  reaches  maturity 
in  two  years;  a  single  year  suffices  for  the  full  development  in  Larix 
and  several  other  genera.  The  axis  of  the  cone  In-ars  numerous 
spirally  disposed  flat  scales  (cone-scales),  each  of  which,  if  examined 
in  a  young  cone,  is  found  to  be  double,  and  to  consist  of  a  lower  and 
an  upper  portion.  The  latter  is  a  thin  flat  scale  bearing  a  median 
ridge  or  keel  (e  g.  Abies),  on  each  side  of  which  is  situated  an  inverted 
ovule,  consisting  of  a  nucetlus  surrounded  by  a  single  integument. 
As  the  rone  grows  in  size  and  Iwcomcs  woody  the  lower  half  of  the 
cone-scale,  which  we  may  call  the  carpellary  scale,  may  remain  small, 
and  is  so  far  outgrown  by  the  upper  half  (seminiferous  scale)  that  it  is 
hardly  recognizable  in  the  mature  cone.  In  many  species  of  Abirs 
(r  g.  Abies  pectinata,  Ac.)  the  ripe  cone  differs  from  those  of  Pinui, 
Pura  and  Cedrus  in  the  large  size  of  the  carpellary  scales,  which 
project  as  conspicuous  thin  appendages  beyond  the  distal  margins  of 
the  broader  and  more  woody  seminiferous  scales ;  the  long  carpellary 
scale  is  a  prominent  feature  also  in  the  cone  of  the  Douglas  pine 
(Pseudotsuga  Pcu^lasu).  The  female  flowers  (cones)  vary  consider- 
ably in  size;  the  largest  are  the  more  or  less  spherical  cones  of 
Araucaria— a  single  cone  of  A.  imbricala  may  produce  as  many  as 
300  seeds,  one  seed  to  each  fertile  conc-scalc— and  the  long  pendent 
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cones,  1  to  2  It.  in  length,  of  the  sugar  pine  of  California  (Pinut 
Lambertiana)  and  other  species.  Smaller  cones,  less  than  an  inch 
long,  occur  in  the  Larch,  Alhrolaxis  (Tasmania),  Ftltroya  (Patagonia 
and  Tasmania),  &c.  In  the  Taxodieae  and  Atautarieae  the  cones  arc 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  Abietineae.  but  they  differ  in 
the  fact  that  the  scales  appear  to  be  single,  even  in  the  young  con- 
dition; each  cone-scale  in  a  genus  of  the  Taxodiinat  (Sequoia,  &c.) 
bears  several  seeds,  while  in  the  Araucaritmie  (Araucaria  and  Atathti) 
each  scale  has  one  seed.  The  Cufirrtsineae  haw  cones  composed  of 
a  few  scales  arranged  in  alternate  whorls;  each  scale  bears  two  or 
more  seeds,  and  shows  no  external  sign  of  bring  composed  of  two 
distinct  portions.  In  the  junipers  the  scales  become  fleshy  as  the 
seeds  ripen,  and  the  individual  scales  fuse  together  in  the  form  of 
a  berry.  The  female  flowers  of  the  Taxaceae  assume  another  form ; 
in  litcrocackryt  (Tasmania)  the  reproductive  structures  are  spirally 
disposed,  and  form  small  globular  cones  made  up  of  red  fleshy  scales, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  single  ovule  enclosed  by  an  integument 
and  partially  invested  by  an  anllus;  in  Datrydium  the  carpcllary 
leaves  arc  very  similar  to  the  foliage  leaves — each  bears  one  ovule 
with  two  integuments,  the  outer  of  which  constitutes  an  arillus. 
Finally  in  the  yew,  as  a  type  of  the  family  Taxeae,  the  ovules  occur 
singly  at  the  apex  of  a  lateral  branch,  enclosed  when  ripe  by  a  con- 
spicuous red  or  yellow  fleshy  arillus,  which  serves  as  an  attraction  to 
animals,  and  thus  aids  in  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds. 

It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  some  structural  feature* 
exhibited  by  certain  cone-scales,  in  which  there  is  no  external  sign 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  carpcllary  and  a  seminiferous 
scale.  In  Araucaria  Cookii  and  some  allied  species  each 
scale  has  a  small  pointed  projection  from  its  upper  face 
near  the  distal  end;  the  scales  of  Cunninghamta  (China) 
are  characterized  by  a  somewhat  ragged  membranous 
projection  extending  across  the  upper  face  between  the  seeds  and  the 
distal  end  of  the  scale;  in  the  scales  of  Athrotaxis  (Tasmania)  a 
prominent  rounded  ridge  occupies  a  corresponding  position.  These 
projections  and  ridges  may  be  homologous  with  the  seminiferous 
scale  of  the  pines,  firs,  cedars.  Sec.  The  simplest  interpretation  of  the 
cone  of  the  Abteltneae  is  that  which  regards  it  as  a  flower  consisting 
of  an  axis  bearing  several  open  carpels,  which  in  the  adult  cone  may 
be  very  small  or  large  and  prominent,  the  scale  bearing  the  ovules 
being  regarded  as  a  placental  outgrowth  from  the  flat  and  open  carpel. 
In  Araucana  the  cone-scale  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  flat  carpel, 
of  which  the  placenta  has  not  grown  out  into  the  scale-like  structure. 
The  seminiferous  w  ale  of  Ptnus.  Sec,  is  also  spoken  of  sometimes  as  a 
ligular  outgrowth  from  the  carpcllary  leaf.  Robert  Brown  was  the 
first  to  give  a  clear  description  ol  the  morphology  of  the  Abictineous 
cone  in  which  carpets  bear  nakrd  ovules  ;  he  recognized  gymnospermy 
as  an  important  distinguishing  feature  in  conifers  as  wx-ll  as  in 
cycads.  Another  view  is  to  regard  the  cone  as  an  inflorescence, 
each  carpcllary  scale  bring  a  bract  bearing  in  its  axil  a  shoot  the 
axis  of  which  has  not  been  developed :  the  seminiferous  scale  is 
believed  to  represent  cither  a  single  leaf  or  a  fused  pair  of  leaves 
belonging  to  the  partially  suppressed  axillary  shoot.  In  1869  van 
Ticghcmlaid  stress  on  anatomical  evidence  asa  key  to  the  morphology 
of  the  cone-scales;  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  collateral 
vascular  bundle*  of  the  seminiferous  scale  are  inversely  orientatrd  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  carpcllary  scale;  in  the  latter  the  xylcm 
of  each  bundle  is  next  the  upper  surface,  while  in  the  seminiferous 
scale  the  phloem  occupies  that  position.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  was  that  the  seminiferous  scale  (fig.  15,  B,  Sc)  is  the  first  and  only 
leaf  of  an  axillary  shoot  (b)  borne  on  that  side  of  the  shoot,  the  axis 
of  which  is  suppressed,  opposite  the  subtending  bract  (fig.  15.  A,  B.  C, 
Br).  Another  view  is  to  apply  to  the  seminiferous  scale  an  explana- 
tion similar  to  that  suggested  by  von  Mohl  in  the  case  of  the  double 
needle  of  Sciadofittyt.  and  to  consider  the  seed-bearing  scale  as  being 


■  up  of  a  pair  of  leaves  (fig.  15,  A,  a,  a)  of  an  axillary  shoot  (fc) 
fused  into  one  by  their  posterior  margins  (fig.  15,  A).  The  latter  view 
receives  support  from  abnormal  cones  in  which  carpcllary  scales 
subtend  axillary  shoots,  of  which  the  first  two  leaves  (fig.  15.  C,  f,  /') 
are  often  harder  and  browner  than  the  others;  forms  have  been 
described  transitional  between  axillary  shoots,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
separate,  and  others  in  which  two  of  the  leaves  are  more  or  less 
completely  fused.  In  a  young  cone  the  seminiferous  scale  appears  as 
a  hump  of  tissue  at  the  base  or  in  the  axil  »f  the  carpcllary  scale,  but 
Ceiakovsky.  a  strong  supporter  of  the  axillary-bud  theory,  attaches 
little  or  no  importance  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  regarding  the  present 
manner  of  development  as  being  merely  an  example  of  a  short  cut 
adopted  in  the  course  of  evolution,  and  replacing  the  original  pro- 
duction of  a  branch  in  the  axil  of  each  carpcllary  scale.  Lichlcr.  one 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  simpler  view,  does  not  recognize  in  the 
inverse  orientation  of  the  vascular  bundles  an  argument  in  support 
of  the  axillary-bud  theory,  but  points  out  that  the  seminiferous  scale, 
being  an  outgrowth  from  the  surface  of  the  carpcllary  scale,  would, 
like  "outgrowths  from  an  ordinary  leaf,  naturally  have  its  bundles 
inversely  orientated.  In  such  conc-scalcs  as  show  little  or  no 
external  indication  of  brine  double  in  origin. r.f.  A  rautaric  (tig,  15,  L>) 
Sequoia.  Sec,  there  are  always  two  sets  of  bundles:  the  upper  v-t. 
having  the  phloem  uppermost,  as  in  the  seminiferous  scale  of  Abtrt 
or  I'tnus,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  outgrowth  from  thr 
carpcllary  scale  and  specially  developed  to  supply  the  ovuV 


support  to  the  axillary-bud  theory,  and  it  has  been  said  that  < 
theory  owes  its  existence  to  evidence  furnished  by  abnormal  1 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  abnormalities  as  evidence 
bearing  on  morphological  interpretation ;  the  chief  danger  lies 
perhaps  in  attaching  undue  weight  to  them,  but  there  it  aba  a  risk 
of  minimizing  their  importance.   Monstrosities  at  least  demonstrate 


(C  sad  D  iltrr  Worsdril.) 

Fig.  15. — Diagrammatic  treatment  of: 

A,  Double  needle  of  Sciadofittyt  (a.  a.  leave*;  b.  shoot :  Br, 

B,  seminiferous  scale  as  leaf  of  axillary  shoot  16,  shoot;  Sc 

nifcrous  scale;  Br.  bract). 

C,  seminiferous  scale  as  fused  pair  of  leaves  (J1,  P.  P. 
^    and  third  leave*;  b,  shoot;  Br.  bract). 

xyletn). 


usually  undeveloped  in  the  axils  of  1 . 

evidence  of  their  existence.  Some  monstrous  cooes  lead  00  < 
to  the  axillary-bud  theory.    In  Larue  the  axis  of  the  coot 
continues  its  growth;  similarly  in  CefikaUtaxus  the  coots  are  oftra 
proliferous.    (In  rare  case*  the  proliferated  portion  produces  oak 
flowers  in  the  leaf-axils.)   In  Larix  the  carpcllary  scafe  may  becorar 
leafy,  and  the  seminiferous  scale  may  disappear.  Aadrag-v-aoe* 
cones  may  be  produced,  as  in  the  cone  of  Ptnus  ripda  (fig  t6K  a 
which  the  lower  part  bears  stamens  and  the  upper  portion  carpefiary 
and  seminiferous  sea  lev    An  interesting  case  has  been  figured  by 
Masters,  in  which  scale*  of  a  cone  of  Cupreirxs  Lcssjius*  b»ar 
ovule*  on  the  upper  surface  and  stamens  on  the  lower  faoe.  O^e 
argument  that  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  axillary  bud  theory 
is  ii:  rived  from  the  Palaeozoic  type  Coriatles,  in 
which  each  ovule  occurs  on  an  axis  borne  in  the 
axil  of  a  bract.    The  whole  question  is  still  un- 
solved, and  perhaps  insoluble.    It  may  be  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  female  cone  of  the 
Abieltneae  as  an  inflcircscence.  which  finds  favour 
with  many  botanists,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
cones  of  Agcthis  and  Araucaria.     Without  ex- 
pressing any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  morpho- 
logy of  the  double  cone-scale  of  the  Abutuua*, 
preference  may  be  felt   in    favour  of  regard- 
ing  the  conc-scale  of   the   Araiuaneae   as  a 
simple  carpcllary  leaf  bearing  a  single  ovule.  A 
discussion  of  this  question  may  be  found  in  a 
paper  on  the  Araucarieat  by  Seward  and  Ford, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society     *IC-  5. 
of  London  (1006).    CordatUs  is  an  extinct  type  normal  x.  ooe  ^» 
which  in  certain  respects  resemble*  Ginktp.  cycads        ■  *  r t£*zj~ 
and  the  Araucarieat,  but  its  agreement  with  true  (Alter  Majeerv  < 
conifers  is  probably  too  remote  to  justify  our  attri- 
buting much  weight  to  the  bearing  of  the  roorpbesogy  of  >t» 
female  flowers  on  the  interpretation  of  that  of  the  Coniferae.  Tbe 
greater  simplicity  of  the  Eichler  theory  may  prejcrfjce  »  b  ni 
favour;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  advanced 
of  the  axillarf-bud  theories  are  perhaps  not  suthekt 
lead  us  to  accept  an  explanation  based  chiefly  00 
evidence  of  monstrosities. 

A  pollen-grain  when  first  formed  from  its  mother-cell  cv«v<r«-»  oi 
a  single  cell;  in  this  condition  it  may  be  carried  to  the  eocrilis  sd 
the  ovule  (r.r.  Taxui,  Cufiretsus,  Sec),  or  more  u>ax!ly 
(Pinus.  Lanx,  See)  it  reaches  maturity  before  the  dehis- 
cence of  the  microsporangium.  The  nucleus  of  the  ' 
microspore  divide*  and  gives  rise  to  a  small  crll  with:r.  t  "x"~** 
the  large  cell,  a  second  small  cell  it  then  produced:  tbis  ~~  ~ 
is  the  structure  of  the  ripe  pollen-grain  in  some  conifers  '  Tax%x.  Ar* 
The  large  cell  grows  out  as  a  pollen-tube:    the  secorxl  of  :tx  two 
small  cell*  (body-cell)  wanders  into  the  tube,  followed  bv  the  o-Hres 

,  of  the  first  small  cell  (stalk-cell).  In  7~<inu  the  body-ceil  cvesea»£f 
divides  into  two.  in  which  the  products  of  division  arc  of  um.Q1  mr. 
the  larger  constituting  the  male  grncratixx-  cell,  which  f  ,-«^  »-tS  tW 

'  nucleus  of  the  eg* -cell,   la  Juntfittus  the  product*  u  0.,^  J.  La* 
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I  are  equal,  and  both  function  as  male  generative  cells.  In 
the  Abielineae  cell-formation  in  the  pollen-grain  is  carried  farther. 
Three  small  cell*  occur  inside  the  cavity  of  the  microspore;  two  of 
them  collapse  and  the  third  divides  into  two.  forming  a  stalk-cell  and 
a  larger  body-cell.    The  latter  ultimately  divides  in  the  apex  of  the 
pollen-tube  into  two  non-motile  generative  cells.  Evidence  has  lately 
been  adduced  of  the  existence  of  numerous  nuclei  in  the  pollen-tubes 
of  the  Arautarieae,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  this  as  in  several 
other  respects  this  family  is  distinguished  from  other  members  of  the 
Cooifcrales.   The  precise  method  of  fertilization  in  the  Scots  Pine 
was  followed  by  V.  H.  Blackman.  who  also  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  nuclei  of  the  sporophytc  generation  contain  twice  as  many 
chromosomes  as  the  nuclei  of  the  gamrtophyte.   Other  observers 
have  in  recent  years  demonstrated  a  similar  relation  in  other  genera 
between  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nuclei  of  the  two  genera- 
The  ovule  is  usually  surrounded  by  one  integument,  which 
»  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nuccllus  as  a  wide-open  lobed  funnel, 
_  1  at  the  time  of  pollination  folds  inwards,  and  so  assists  in  bring- 
the  pollen-grains  on  to  the  nuccllus.    In  some  conifers  (e.t,. 
i  iius.  Cepkalolaxus,  Datrydium,  &c.)  the  ordinary  integument  is 
partially  enclosed  by  an  arillus  or  second  integument.    It  is  held  by 
*o me  botanists  (Cctakovsky)  that  tho  seminiferous  scale  of  the 
Abieiintat  is  homologous  with  the  arillus  or  second  integument  of  the 
Taxaceae,  but  this  view  is  too  strained  to  gain  general  acceptance. 
In  Araucaria  and  Saxtiothaea  the  nuccllus  itself  projects  beyond  the 
open  micropyle  and  receives  the  pollen-grains  direct.    During  the 
growth  of  the  cell  which  forms  the  mcgasporc  the  greater  part  of  the 
nuccllus  is  absorbed,  except  the  apical  portion,  which  persists  as  a 
cone  above  the  megaspore;  the  pani.il  disorganization  of  some  of  the 
cells  in  the  centre  of  the  nuccllar  cone  forms  an  irregular  cavity,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  larger  pollen-chamber  of  Ginkto  and  the 
cycads.    In  each  ovule  one  megaspore  comes  to  maturity,  but, 
exceptionally,  two  may  be  present  U  g.  Pinus  syiveslris).    It  has  been 
shown  by  Lawson  that  in  Sequoia  sempenirens  (Annals  of  Botany, 
1904)  and  by  other  workers  in  the  genera  that  several  megasporcs 
may  attain  a  fairly  large  size  in  one  prothallus.   The  megaspore 
becomes  filled  with  tissue  (prothallus),  and  from  some  of  the  super- 
ficial cells  arcbegonia  are  produced,  usually  three  to  five  in  number, 
but  in  rare  cases  ten  to  twenty  or  even  sixty  may  be  present.    In  the 
genus  Sequoia  there  may  be  as  many  as  sixty  archegonia  (Arnoldi  and 
Lawson)  in  one  megaspore;  these  occur  either  separately  or  in  some 
part*  of  the  prothallus  they  may  form  groups  as  in  the  Cupressineae; 
they  are  scattered  through  the  prothallus  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  apical  region  as  in  the  majority  of  conifers.    Similarly  in  the 
A  ratuarieae  ana  in  Widdrintlonia  the  archegonia  arc  numerous  and 
scattered  and  often  sunk  in  the  prothallus  tissue.    In  Libocedrus 
dtcmrrens  (Cupressineae)  Lawson  describes  the  archegonia  as  varying 
in  nijml>  r  frr.m  6  to  :  ;(Annals  of  Botany  xxi.,1907).  An  archegonium 
consists  of  a  large  oval  egg-cell  surmounted  by  a  short  neck  composed 
of  one  or  more  tiers  of  cells,  six  to  eight  cells  in  each  tier.  Before 
fertilization  the  nucleus  of  the  cgg-celldivides  and  cuts  off  a  ventral 
canal-cell ;  this  cell  may  represent  a  second  egg-cell.    The  egg -cells 
of  the  archegonia  may  be  in  lateral  contact  U  t-  Cuprtssintat)  or 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  few  cells  of  the  prothallus,  each 
ovum  being  immediately  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cells  distinguished 
by  their  granular  contents  and  large  nuclei.    During  the  develop- 
ment of  the  egg-cell,  food  material  is  transferred  from  these  cells 
through  the  pitted  wall  of  the  ovum.    The  tissue  at  the  apex  of  the 
rrwTjaspore  grows  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  archegonia,  so  that 
the  latter  come  to  He  in  a  shallow  depression.    In  the  process  of 
fertilization  the  two  male  generative  nuclei,  accompanied  by  the 
pollen-tube  nucleus  and  that  of  the  stalk-cell,  pass  through  an  open 
pit  at  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube  into  the  protoplasm  ol  the  ovum. 
After  fertilization  the  nucleus  of  the  egg  divides,  the  first  stages  of 
karyokinesis  being  apparent  even  before  complete  fusion  of  the  male 
and  female  nuclei  has  occurred.    The  result  of  this  is  the  production 
of  four  nuclei,  which  eventually  take  up  a  position  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ovum  and  become  separated  from  one  another  by  vertical  cell- 
walls;  these  nuclei  divide  again,  and  finilly  three  tiers  of  cells  arc 
produced,  four  in  each  tier.    In  the  Abieiintat  the  celts  of  the  middle 
tier  elongate  and  push  the  lowest  tier  deeper 
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t  he  cells  of  the  bottom  tier  may  remain  in  lateral  contact  and  produce 
together  one  embryo,  or  they  may  separate  (.Pinus,  Juniperus,  Sic.) 
and  form  four  potential  embryos.  The  ripe  albuminous  seed  contains 
a  single  embryo  with  two  or  more  cotyledons.  The  seeds  of  many 
conifers  are  provided  with  large  thin  wings,  consisting  in  some  genera 
(*•  {  Pistus)  of  the  upper  cell-layers  of  the  seminiferous  scale,  which 
have  become  detached  and,  in  some  cases,  adhere  loosely  to  the  seed 
as  a  thin  membrane;  the  loose  attachment  maybe  of  use  to  the  seeds 
when  they  are  blown  against  the  branches  of  trees,  in  enabling  them  to 
fall  away  from  the  wing  and  drop  to  the  ground.  The  seeds  of  some 
1  depend  on  animals  for  dispersal,  the  carpelUry  scale  (Micro- 
t)  or  the  outer  integument  being  brightly  coloured  and 
In  some  Abieiintat  (e.t,  Pinus  and  Pitta) — in  which  the 
persist  for  some  time  after  the  seeds  are  ripe — the  cones 
banc  down  and  so  facilitate  the  fall  of  the  seeds;  in  Cedrus,  Arau- 
ta't-a  and  Abies  the  scales  become  detached  and  fall  with  the  seeds, 
lea  vine  the  bare  vertical  axis  of  the  cone  on  the  tree.  In  all  cases, 
r^cept  some  species  of  Araucaria  (sect.  Colymbea)  the  germination  is 
cpiKe»n.    The  seedling  plants  of  some  Conifers  («.*..  Araucaria.  " 


imbruata)  arc  characterized  by  a  carrot-shaped  hypocotyl,  which 
doubtless  serves  as  a  food-reservoir. 

The  roots  of  many  conifers  possess  a  narrow  band  of  primary 
xylcm-trachcids  with  a  group  of  narrow  spiral  protoxylcm-clcments 
at  each  end  (diarch).  A  striking  feature  in  the  roots  of 
several  genera,  excluding  the  Abielineae,  is  the  occur-  ***'onV- 
rence  of  thick  and  somewhat  irregular  bands  of  thickening  on  the 
cell-walls  of  the  cortical  layer  next  to  the  endodermis.  These  bands, 
which  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  central  cylinder,  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  netting  surrounding  the  delicate  wall  of  an  inflated 
balloon.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a  root  from  a  stem; 
in  some  cases  (e.t.  Sequoia)  the  primary  tetrarch  structure  is  easily 
identified  in  the  centre  of  an  old  root,  but  in  other  cases  the  primary 
elements  are  very  difficult  to  recognize.  The  sudden  termination  of 
the  secondary  trachcids  against  the  pith-cells  may  afford  evidence 
of  root-structure  as  distinct  from  stem-structure,  in  which  the  radial 
rows  of  secondary  trachcids  pass  into  the  irregularly-arranged 
primary  elements  next  the  pith.  The  annual  rings  in  a  root  are  often 
less  clearly  marked  than  in  the  stem,  and  the  xylcm-elemcnts  are 
frequently  larger  and  thinner.  The  primary  vascular  bundles  in  a 
young  conifer  stem  arc  collateral,  and,  like  thoscof  a  Dicotyledon, 
they  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  a  central  pith  and  enclosed  by  a 
common  endodermis.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  secondary  xylcm  that 
the  Conifcralcs  arc  most  readily  distinguished  from  the  Dicotyledons 
and  Cycadaceac;  the  wood  is  homogeneous  in  structure,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  trachcids  with  circular  or  polygonal  bordered 

fits  on  the  radial  walls,  more  particularly  in  the  late  summer  wood, 
n  many  genera  xylem-parcrichyma  is  present,  but  never  in  great 
abundance.  K  few  Dicotyledons,  e.t.  Drimys  (Magnoliaccacl  closely 
resemble  conifers  in  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  wood,  but  in 
most  cases  the  presence  of  large  spring  vessels,  wood-fibres  and 
abundant  parenchyma  affords  an  obvious  distinguishing  feature. 

The  abundance  of  petrified  coniferous  wood  in  rocks  of  various 
ages  has  led  many  botanists  to  investigate  the  structure  of  modern 
genera  with  a  view  to  determining  how  far  anatomical  characters 
may  be  used  as  evidence  of  generic  distinctions.  There  are  a  few 
well-marked  types  of  wood  which  serve  as  convenient  standards  of 
comparison,  but  these  cannot  be  used  except  in  a  few  cases  to  dis- 
tinguish individual  genera.  The  genus  Pinus  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  wood  of  a  distinct  type  characterized  by  the  absence  of  xylcm- 
parenchyma,  except  such  as  is  associated  with  the  numerous  resin- 
canals  that  occur  abundantly  in  the  wood,  cortex  and  medullary 
rays;  the  medullary  rays  arc  composed  of  parenchyma  and  of 
horizontal  trachcids  with  irregular  ingrowths  from  their  walls.  In 
a  radial  section  of  a  pine  stem  each  ray  is  seen  to  consist  in  the 
median  part  of  a  few  rows  of  parenchymatous  cells  with  large  oval 
simple  pits  in  their  walls,  accompanied  above  and  below  by  horizontal 
trachcids  with  bordered  pits.  The  pits  in  the  radial  walls  of  the 
ordinary  xylem-trachcids  occur  in  a  single  row  or  in  a  double  row, 
of  which  the  pits  arc  not  in  contact,  and  those  of  the  two  rows  arc 
placed  on  the  same  level.  The  medullary'  rays  usually  consist  of  a 
single  tier  of  cells,  but  in  the  Pinus  type  of  wood  broader  medullary 
rays  also  occur  and  arc  traversed  by  horizontal  resin-canals.  In  the 
wood  of  Cyftreuut,  Cedrus,  Abies  and  several  other  genera,  parenchy- 
matous cell*  occur  in  association  with  the  xylcm-trachcids  and  take 
the  place  of  the  resin-canals  of  other  types.  In  the  Araucarian  type 
of  wood  (Arautaria  and  AfUhis)  the  bordered  pits,  which  occur  in 
two  or  three  rows  on  the  radial  walls  of  the  trachcids,  are  in  mutual 
contact  and  polygonal  in  shape,  the  pits  of  the  different  rows  arc 
alternate  and  not  on  the  same  level;  in  this  type  of  wood  the  annual 
rings  arc  often  much  less  distinct  than  in  Cupressus,  Pinus  and  other 
genera.  In  Taxus.  Torreya  (California and  the  Far  East)  and  Cephalo- 
laxus  the  absence  of  resin-can  jls  and  the  presence  of  spiral  thickening- 
bands  on  the  trachcids  constitute  well-marked  characteristics.  An 
examination  of  the  wood  of  branches,  stems  and  roots  of  the 
same  species  or  individual  usually  reveals  a  fairly  wide  variation  in 
some  of  the  characters,  such  as  the  abundance  and  size  of  the 
medullary  rays,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  pits,  the  presence  of 
wood-parenchyma — characters  to  which  undue  importance  has  often 
been  attached  in  systematic  anatomical  work.  Tnc  phloem  consists 
of  sieve-tubes,  with  pitted  areas  on  the  lateral  as  well  as  on  the 
inclined  terminal  walls,  phloem-parenchyma  and,  in  some  genera, 
fibres.  In  the  Abielineae  the  phloem  consists  of  parenchyma  and 
sieve-tubes  only,  but  in  most  other  forms  tangential  rows  of  fibres 
occur  in  regular  alternation  with  the  parenchyma  and  sieve-tubes. 
The  characteristic  companion-cells  of  Angiospcrms  are  represented  by 
phlocm-pirenchyma  cells  with  albuminous  contents;  other  paren- 
chymatous elements  of  the  bast  contain  starch  or  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate.  When  trachcids  occur  in  the  medullary  rays  of  the  xylcm 
these  are  replaced  in  the  phloem-region  by  irregular  parenchymatous 
cells  known  as  albuminous  cells.  Resin-canals,  which  occur  abund- 
antly in  the  xvlem,  phloem  or  cortex,  arc  not  found  in  the  wood 
of  the  yew.  CepkilMaxus  (Taxeae)  is  also  peculiar  in  having  resin- 
canals  in  the  pith  (rf.  Ginkto).  One  form  of  Cepkalolaxus  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  short  trachcids  in  the  pith,  in  shape 
like  ordinary  parenchyma,  but  in  the  possession  of  bordered  pits  and 
lignified  walls  agreeing  with  ordinary  xylcm-tracheids;  it  is  probable 
that  these  short  trjrhcids  serve  as  reservoirs  for  storing  rather  than 
for  conducting  water.  The  vascular  bundle  entering  the  stem  froma 
leaf  with  a  tingle  vein  passes  by  a  more  or  less  direct  course  into  the 
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central  cylinder  of  the  stem,  and  dors  not  assume  the  girdle-like  form 
characteristic  of  the  cycadcan  tcaf-trace.  In  species  of  which  the 
leaves  have  more  than  one  vein  (e.g.  Araucarta  imbricala.  &c  )  the 
leaf-trace  leaves  the  stele  of  the  stem  as  a  single  bundle  which  splits 
up  into  several  strand*  in  its  course  through  the  cortex.  In  the  wood 
of  some  conifers,  e.g.  Araucarta,  the  leaf-traces  persist  for  a  consider- 
able time,  perhaps  indefinitely,  and  may  be  seen  in  tangential 
sections  of  the  wood  of  old  stems.  The  leaf-trace  in  the  Coniferales 
is  simple  in  its  course  through  the  stem,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  double  leaf-trace  of  Ginkgo.  A  detailed  account  of  the  ana- 
tomical characters  of  conifers  has  been  published  by  Professor 
D.  P.  Penhallow  of  Montreal  and  Dr.  Got  ha  n  of  Berlin  which 
will  be  found  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  characters  of 
leaves  most  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes  are  the  position  of  the 
stomata,  the  presence  and  arrangement  of  resin-canals,  the  structure 
of  the  mesophyll  and  vascular  bundles.  The  presence  of  hypodcrmal 
fibres  is  another  feature  worthy  of  note,  but  the  occurrence  of  these 
elements  is  too  closely  connected  with  external  conditions  to  be  of 
much  systematic  value.  A  pine  needle  grown  in  continuous  light 
differs  from  one  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  absence  of 
hypodcrmal  fibres,  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  infoldings  of 
the  mesophyll  cell-walls,  in  the  smaller  site  of  the  resin-eanals,  &c. 
The  endodcrmis  in  Pinut,  Pitta  and  many  other  genera  is  usually 
a  well-defined  layer  of  cells  enclosing  the  vascular  bundles,  and 
separated  from  them  by  a  tissue  consisting  in  part  of  ordinary  par- 
enchyma and  to  some  extent  of  i sod ia metric  tracheids;  but  this 
tissue,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  pericycle,  is  in  direct  continuity  with 
other  stem-tissues  as  well  as  the  pericycle.  The  occurrence  of  short 
trichcids  in  close  proximity  to  the  veins  is  a  characteristic  of  conifer- 
ous leaves;  these  elements  assume  two  distinct  forms — (1)  the  short 
isodiametric  tracheids  (transfusion-tracheids)  closely  associated  with 
the  veins;  (1)  longer  tracheids  extending  across  the  mesophyll  at 
right  angles  to  the  veins,  and  no  doubt  functioning  as  representative* 
01  lateral  veins.  It  has  been  suggested  that  transfusion-tracheids 
represent,  in  part  at  least,  the  centripetal  xylem,  which  forms  a 
distinctive  feature  of  cycadcan  leaf-bundles;  these  short  tracheids 
form  conspicuous  groups  laterally  attached  to  the  veins  in  Cunning- 
kamta,  abundantly  represented  in  a  similar  position  in  the  leaves  of 
Sequoia,  and  scattered  through  the  so-called  pericycle  in  Pinut, 
Pxcea,  &c.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  occurrence  of  precisely  similar 
elements  in  the  mesophyll  of  Lepidodendron  leaves.  An  anatomical 
peculiarity  in  the  veins  of  Pinut  and  several  other  genera  is  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  medullary  rays,  which  extend  as  continuous  plates  from 
one  end  of  the  leaf  to  the  other.  The  mesophyll  of  Ptnut  and  Cedrut 
is  characterized  by  its  homogeneous  character  and  by  the  presence 
of  infoldings  of  the  cell-walls.  In  many  leaves,  e.g.  Abiet,  Ttuga, 
Lanx.  tic.  the  mesophyll  is  heterogeneous,  consisting  of  palisade  and 
spongy  parenchyma.  In  the  leaves  of  Araucaria  imbricala.  in  which 
palisade-tissue  occurs  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
mesophyll;  the  resin-canals  arc  placed  between  the  veins;  in  some 
species  of  Podocarput  (sect.  Nagens)  a  canal  occurs  below  each  vein ; 
in  Tsuga.  Torreya,  Cephalotaxus,  Sequoia,  &c,  a  single  canal  occur* 
below  the  midrib;  in  Larix,  Abies,  txc,  two  canals  run  through  the 
leaf  parallel  to  the  margins.  The  stomata  are  frequently  arranged  in 
rows,  their  position  being  marked  by  two  white  bands  of  wax  on  the 
leaf-surface. 

The  chief  home  of  the  Coniferales  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
certain  species  occasionally  extend  into  the  Arctic  circle 
and  penetrate  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  dicotyledon- 
ous trees.  Wide  areas  are  often  exclusively  occupied  by 
conifers,  which  give  the  landscape  a  sombre  aspect, 
comparison  with  the  forest  vegetation  of  the  Coal 
th  of  the  tree-limit  a  belt  of  conifers  stretches  across 
north  Europe.  Siberia  and  Canada.  In  northern  Europe  this  belt 
is  characterized  by  such  species  as  Picea  cxcrlsa  (spruce),  which 
extends  south  to  the  mountains  of  the  Mediterranean  region;  Pinut 
tytttstri\  (Scottish  fir),  reaching  from  the  far  north  to  wl  stern  Spain, 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  Juniperut  eommunit,  ike.  In  north  Siberia 
Pinus  Crmbra  (Cembra  or  AroIU  Pine)  has  a  wide  ransc:  also  Abut 
ii6;ricd(Sil>crLin  silver  fir),  Larix  sibirica  and  Juniperut  S>ibina (savin). 
In  the  North  American  area  Pi'ea  alba,  P.  nif^ra,  Larix  anuruana, 
Abiet  tahamea  (balsam  fir),  Tsuga  canadenstt  (hemlock  spruce), 
Pinut  Stratus  (Weymouth  pine).  Thuja  occidentals  (white  cedar), 
Taxus  canadensis  arc  characteristic  species.  In  the  Mediterranean 
region  occur  Cupreaut  sempcrvirens.  Pinut  Pinea  (stone  pine), 
species  of  juniper.  Cedrut  alUntica,  C.  Libani,  Callilrit  quadriutlvit, 
Pinut  monlana,  ixc.  Several  conifers  of  economic  importance  are 
abundant  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America — Juniperut  Virginia- 
na  (red  cedar,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  and  extending 
as  far  south  as  Florida).  Taxodtum  dittuhum  (swamp  cypres*), 
Pinut  rigida  (pitch  pine).  P.  mtttt  (yellow  pine).  P.  tarda, P.  palustrit, 
&c.  On  the  west  side  of  the  American  continent  conifers  play  a  still 
more  striking  role;  among  them  are  Chamaci yparts  nutkaensts, 
Picea  tttchenttt,  Libocedrut  decurrent,  Pseudotsnr.a  Ui  tt^laui  ( Douglas 
fir),  Sequoia  sempenirent,  S.  giganlea  (the  only  two  surviving  species 
of  this  generic  type  are  now  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  California, 
but  were  formerly  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  elsewhere),  Pinut 
Couiteri,  P.  Lambertiana,  etc.  Farther  south,  a  few  representatives 
of  such  genera  as  Abies.  Cupretsut.  Pinut  and  juniper  arc  found  in 
the  Mexican  Highlands,  tropical  America  and  the  West  bidics.  In 


the  far  East  conifers  are  richly  represented;  among  them  occur 
Pinut  dentiflora.Cryblomeria  japonica,  Cepkalotaxut,  species  al  Abies. 
Larix,  Thujoptit,  SctadopUyt  rerlicildata,  Pseudolartx  Koempjen. 
&c.  In  the  Himalaya  occur  Cedrut  deodara,  Taxut,  species  of 
Cuptettut,  Pinut  excetta,  Abiet  H'ebbiana,  &c.  The  continent  of 
Africa  is  singularly  poor  in  conifers.  Cedrut  atlaniua.  a  variety  of 
Abiet  Pintapo,  Juniperut  thurtfera,  Callilrit  quadrttuhtt.  occur  in 
the  north-west  region,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  greater  part  of  Africa  north  of  the 
equator  is  without  any  representative*  of  the  conifers;  Juniptrxs 
procera  flourishes  in  Somaliland  and  on  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia: 
a  species  of  Podocarput  occur*  on  the  Cameroon  mountains,  ar.J 
P.  mxlaniiana  is  widely  distributed  in  east  tropical  Africa.  W'uMntf- 
tonia  Whytti,  a  species  closely  allied  to  W.  juniperotdet  of  the  Cedar- 
berg  mountains  of  Cape  Colony,!*  recorded  from  Nyassa  land  and  iron 
N  I  .  Rhodesia;  while  a  third  species,  IP.  cuprestoidet,  occurs  in 
Cape  Colony.  Podocarput  elongata  and  P.  Thunbergit  (yellow  wood) 
form  the  principal  timber  trees  in  the  belt  of  forest  which  stretches 
from  the  coast  mountains  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  north-cast  of  the 
Transvaal.  Libocedrut  telragona,  Fttsroya  patagonua,  Ara.cc.ns 
bratilientit,  A.  imbricala,  Saxegothaea  and  others  are  met  with  to 
the  Andes  and  other  regions  in  South  America.  Alkret.ni:  aid 
Microcachryt  arc  characteristic  Australian  types.  Pin 
occurs  also  in  New  Zealand,  and  specie*  of  Dacrsdtum.  Ar 
Agathit  and  Podocarput  arc  represented  in  Australia.  New  i 
and  the  Malay  regions.  • 

Gnetales. —  These  arc  trees  or  shrub*  with  simple  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious,  rarely  monoecious,  provided  with  one  or  tiro 
perianths.  The  wood  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  vessels  ■ 
addition  to  tracheids.  There  arc  no  resin-canals.  The  three exi«in{ 
genera,  usually  spoken  of  a*  members  of  the  Gnetales,  differ  from  or* 
another  more  than  is  consistent  with  their  inclusion  in  a  angle 
family;  we  may  therefore  better  express  their  diverse  characters  by 
regarding  them  as  types  of  three  separate  families — ( t )  Epkedrtsdete. 
genu*  Ephedra;  (3)  Wdtctlsekundeae,  genus  WelvUsekia;  (j) 
Gnetoideae,  genus  Gnetum.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Gnetales  leavrs 
much  to  be  desired,  but  *uch  fact*  a*  we  possess  would  seen  ta 
indicate  that  this  group  is  of  special  importance  a*  foreshadosia;. 
more  than  any  other  Gymnosperms,  the  Angiospcrmous  type,  fa 
the  more  heterogeneous  structure  of  the  wood  and  in  the  possesses 
of  true  vessels  the  Gnetales  agree  closely  with  the  higher  flowering 
plants.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  leave*  of  Gnetum,  while 
typically  Dicotyledonous  in  appearance,  possess  a  Gyrnnospcrrsoui 
character  in  the  continuous  and  plate-like  medullary  rays  of  their 
vascular  bundles.  The  presence  of  a  perianth  is  a  feature  suggestive 
of  an  approach  to  the  floral  structure  of  Angiosperms;  the  prolong!- 
tioo  of  trie  integument  furnishes  the  flowers  with  a  substitute  for  a 
stigma  and  style.  The  genus  Ephedra,  with  its  prothallusandarche- 
gonia.  which  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Gymnosperms,  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  the  most  primitive  of  the  Gnetales.  In  H'ehnuch: 
also  the  megasporc  is  filled  with  prothallus-tissue,  but  single  egj -cells 
take  the  place  of  archegonia.  In  certain  species  of  Gnetum  described 
by  Karsten  the  megasporc  contains  a  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasts, 
in  which  scattered  nuclei  represent  the  female  reproductive  ceL's; 
in  Gnetum  Gnemon  a  similar  state  of  thing*  exists  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  megasporc.  while  the  lower  half  agrees  with  the  mega -pore  of 
Welwittchta  in  being  fullof  prothallus-tissue,  which  serves  merely  a« 
a  reservoir  of  food.  Lotsy  has  described  the  occurrence  of  special 
cells  at  theapexof  the  prothallusof  Gnetum  Gnemon,  which  he  reganls 
as  imperfect  archegonia  (fig.  17.  C,  a) ;  he  suggest*  they  may  rcprrvm 
vestigial  structures  pointing  back  to  some  ancestral  form  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  group.  The  Gnetales  probably  had  a  separate 
origin  from  the  other  Gymnosperms;  they  carry  us  nearer  to  the 
Angiosperms.  but  we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  tiny 
represent  a  stage  in  the  direct  line  of  Angiospcrmic  evolution.  It  k 
not  improbable  that  the  three  genera  of  this  ancient  phy  lum  survive 
as  types  of  a  blindly-ending  branch  of  the  Gymnosperms;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  in  the  Gnetales  more  than  in  any  other  Gytnn> 
sperms  that  we  find  features  which  help  us  to  obtain  a  dim  prospect 
of  the  lines  along  which  the  Angiosperms  may  have  been  evolved. 

Ephedra. — This  genu*  is  the  only  member  of  the  Gnetales  repre- 
sented in  Europe.  Its  species,  which  arc  characteristic  of  ware 
temperate  latitude*,  arc  usually  much-branched  shrubs.  The  finer 
branches  are  green,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  stent  of 
Equisetum  and  to  the  slender  twigs  o(  Casuarina;  the  surface  of  twe 
long  internodes  is  marked  by  fine  longitudinal  ribs,  and  at  the  ruxH 
are  borne  pairs  of  inconspicuous  scale-leaves.  The  flowers  ire  ssuii, 
and  borne  on  axillary  snoots.  A  single  male  flower  consists  a- 
axis  enclosed  at  the  base  by  an  inconspicuous  perianth  formed  ^  t»o 
concrescent  leave*  and  terminating  in  two.  or  as  many  as  eight, 
shortly  stalked  or  sessile  anthers.  The  female  flower  is  enveloped  <i 
a  closely  fitting  sac-like  investment,  which  must  be  regarded  a<  a 
perianth ;  within  this  is  an  on  hot  ropous  ovule  surrounded  bv  a  saegk 
integument  prolonged  upwardsasa  beak-like  micropylc.  The  flcravr 
may  be  described  as  a  bud  bearing  a  pair  of  leaves  which  becoirt 
fused  and  constitute  a  perianth,  the  apex  of  the  shoot  forming  ar. 
ovule.  In  function  the  perianth  may  be  compared  with  a  unilocular 
ovary  containing  a  single  ovule:  the  projecting  integument.  ii? 
at  the  time  of  pollination  secretes  a  drop  ol  liquid,  serves  the 
purpose  as  the  style  and  stigma  of  an  angiospcrm.    The  1 
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;  as  in  typical  Gymnos  perms,  and  from  some  of  the 
cells  3  to  5  archegonia  are  developed,  characterised  by 
lulticellular  necks.  The  archegonia  are  separated  from  one 
r.  as  in  PiHus',  by  some  of  the  prothallus-tissue,  and  the  cells 
next  the  egg-cells  (tapetal  layer)  contribute  food-material  to  their 
development.  After  fertilization,  some  of  the  uppermost  bract* 
below  each  flower  become  red  and  fleshy ;  the  perianth  develops  into 
a  woody  shell,  while  the  integument  remains  membranous.  In  some 
species  of  Ephedra,  e.[.  E.  altusma,  the  fertilised  eggs  grow  into 
tubular  proembryos,  from  the  tip  of  each  of  which  embryos  begin  to 
be  developed,  but  one  only  comes  to  maturity.  In  Ephedra  helvetica, 
as  described  by  Jaccard.  no  proembryo  or  suspensor  is  formed ;  but 
the  most  vigorous  fertilized  egg.  after  undergoing  several  divisions, 
becomes  attached  to  a  tissue,  termed  the  columella,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  primary  suspensor;  the  columella  appears  to  be  formed 
By  the  lignification  of  certain  cells  in  the  central  region  of  the  em- 
bryo-sac. At  a  later  stage  some  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  (micropylar) 
end  of  the  embryo  divide  and  undergo  considerable  elongation, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  secondary  suspensor.  The  secondary  wood 
of  Ephedra  consists  of  trachcids,  vessels  and  parenchyma;  the 
vessels  are  characterized  by  their  wide  lumen  and  by  the  large  simple 
or  slightly-bordered  pits  on  their  oblique  end-walls. 

Caelum. — This  genus  is  represented  by  several  species,  most  of 
which  are  climbing  plants,  both  in  tropical  America  and  in  warm 
regions  of  the  Old  \\  orld.  The  leaves,  which  arc  borne  in  pairs  at 
the  tumid  nodes,  arc  oval  in  form  and  have  a  Dicotyledonous  type 
of  venation.  The  male  and  female  inflorescences  have  the  form  of 
or  paniculate  spikes.  The  spike  of  an  inflorescence  bears 
of  flowers  at  each  node  in  the  axils  of  cone  re  scent  bracts 
by  numerous  sterile  hairs  (paraphyses);  in  a  male 
1  numerous  flowers  occur  at  each  node,  while  in  a  female 
inflorescence  the  number  of  flowers  at  each  node  is  much  smaller. 
A  male  flower  consists  of  a  single  angular  perianth,  through  the  open 
apex  of  which  the  flower-axis  projects  as  a  slender  column  terminating 
in  two  anthers.    The  female  flowers, 


Fig.  17. — Gnetum  Cnemon.  (After  Lotsy.) 

A,  Female  Flower.  a.  Imperfect  Archegonia. 
n.  Nucellus.  t.  Partially  de 
ft.  Pollen-chamber.  F,  Fertile  half, 
s.  Integument.  S,  Sterile  half. 
p\  Inner  Perianth.  pi.  Pollen-tube. 
p'.  Outer  Perianth.  s,  Zygote. 

B.  C.  Megaspore.  z\  Prothallus. 

f.  arc  of  two  types,  complete  and  incomplete;  the  latter 
in  association  with  male  flowers  in  a  male  inflorescence.  A 
complete  female  flower  consists  of  a  nucellus  (fig.  17,  A. «),  surrounded 
by  a  kingle  integument  (fig.  17,  A,  1").  prolonged  upwards  as  a  narrow 
tube  and  succeeded  by  an  inner  and  an  outer  perianth  (fig.  17,  A, 
t>'  and  p').  The  whole  flower  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  adventitious 
hud  bearing  two  pairs  of  leaves;  each  pair  becomes  concrescent  and 
forms  a  perianth,  the  apex  of  the  shoot  being  converted  into  an 
orthotropous  ovule.  The  incomplete  female  flowers  arc  character- 
ized by  the  almost  complete  suppression  of  the  inner  perianth. 
Several  embryo- sacs  (megaspores)  are  present  in  the  nucellus  of  a 
young  ovule,  but  one  only  attains  full  size,  the  smaller  and  partially 
developed  megaspores  (fig.  17,  B  and  C,  e)  being  usually  found  in  close 
association  with  the  surviving  and  fully-grown  megaspore.  In 
■Gnetum  Cnemon,  as  described  by  Lotsy,  a  mature  embryo-sac  con- 
tain* in  the  upper  part  a  large  central  vacuole  and  a  peripheral  layer 
of  protoplasm,  including  several  nuclei,  which  take  the  place  of  the 
orcnettonia  of  Ephedra;  the  lower  part  of  the  embryo-sac,  separated 
from  the  upper  by  a  constriction,  is  full  of  parenchyma.  The  upper 
t  of  the  mega  snore  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  fertile  half  (fig.  17,  B 
I  C,  F).  and  the  lower  part,  which  serves  only  as  food-reservoir 
Utr  the  growing  embryo,  may  be  termed  the  sterile  half  (fig.  17,  B  and 
C.  S).  (Coulter.  Bot.  Gazette,  xlvi..  1908,  regards  this  tissue  as  belong- 
ing to  the  nucellus.)   At  the  time  of  pollination  the  long  tubular 


integument  secretes  a  drop  of  fluid  at  its  apex,  which  holds  the 
pollen-grains,  brought  by  the  wind,  or  possibly  to  some  extent  by 
insect  agency,  and  by  evaporation  these  arc  drawn  on  to  the  top  of 
the  nucellus,  where  partial  disorganization  of  the  cells  has  given  rise 
to  an  irregular  pollen-chamber  (fig.  17,  A,  pt).  The  pollen- tube, 
containing  two  generative  and  one  vegetative  nucleus,  pierces  the 
wall  of  the  megaspore  and  then  becomes  swollen  (fig.  17,  B  and  C, 


with  two  of  the  nuclei  in  the  fertile  half  of  the  megaspore.  As  the 
result  of  fertilization,  the  fertilized  nuclei  of  the  megaspore  become 
surrounded  by  a  cell-wall,  and  constitute  zygotes,  which  may  attach 
themselves  either  to  the  wall  of  the  megaspore  or  to  the  end  of  a 


pollen-tube  (fig.  17,  C, »  and  2') ;  they  then  grow  into  long  tubes  or 

which  make  their  way  tov 
and  eventually  embryos  are  formed  from  the  ends 


proembryos. 


towards  the  prothallus  (C,  :'). 

if  the  proembryo 

tubes.  One  embryo  only  comes  to  maturity.  The  embryo  of 
Gnetum  forms  an  out-growth  from  the  hypocotyl,  which  serves  as  a 
feeder  and  draws  nourishment  from  the  prothallus.  The  fleshy  outer 
portion  of  the  seed  is  formed  from  the  outer  perianth,  the  woody 
shell  being  derived  from  the  inner  perianth.  The  climbing  species 
of  Gnetum  arc  characterized  by  the  production  of  several  concentric 
cylinders  of  secondary  wood  and  bast,  the  additional  cambium-rings 
being  products  of  the  pericyclc.  as  in  Cycas  and  Uaerozamia.  The 
structure  of  the  wood  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Ephedra. 

Welutttchia  {Tumboa). — This  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
member  of  the  Cnetales,  both  as  regards  habit  and  the  form  of  its 
flowers.  In  a  supplement  to  the  systematic  work  of  Englrr  and 
Pranll  the  well-known  name  Welmttchia,  instituted  by  Hooker  in 
1864  in  honour  of  Wclwitsch,  the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  is  super- 
seded by  that  of  Tumboa,  originally  suggested  by  Wclwitsch.  The 
genus  is  confined  to  certain  localities  in  Damarafand  and  adjoining 
territory  on  the  west  coast  of  tropical  South  Africa,  A  well-grown 
plant  projects  less  than  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the 
stem,  which  may  have  a  circumference  of  more  than  12  ft.,  terminates 
in  a  depressed  crown  resembling  a  circular  tabic  with  a  median  groove 
across  the  centre  and  prominent  broad  ridges  concentric  with  the 
margin.  The  thick  tuberous  stem  becomes  rapidly  narrower,  and 
passes  gradually  downwards  into  a  tap-root.  A  pair  of  small  strap- 
shaped  leaves  succeed  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  seedling,  and  persist 
as  the  only  leaves  during  the  life  of  the  plant ;  they  retain  the  power 
of  growth  in  their  basal  portion,  which  is  sunk  in  a  narrow  groove  near 
the  edge  of  the  crown,  and  the  tough  lamina,  6  ft.  in  length,  becomes 
split  into  narrow  strap-shaped  or  thong-like  strips  which  trait  on  the 
ground.  Numerous  circular  pits  occur  on  the  concentric  ridges  of  the 
depressed  and  wrinkled  crown,  marking  the  position  of  former 
inflorescences  borne  in  the  leaf-axil  at  different  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  An  inflorescence  has  the  form  of  a  dichotomously- 
branched  cyme  bearing  small  erect  cones;  those  containing  the 
female  flowers  attain  the  size  of  a  fir-cone,  and  arc  scarlet  in  colour. 
Each  cone  consists  of  an  axis,  on  which  numerous  broad  and  thin 
bracts  arc  arranged  in  regular  rows;  in  the  axil  of  each  bract  occurs 
a  single  flower;  a  mate  flower  is  enclosed  by  two  opposite  pairs  of 
leaves,  forming  a  perianth  surrounding  a  central  sterile  ovule  en- 
circled by  a  ring  01  stamens  united  bctow,  but  free  distally  as  short 
filaments,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  trilocular  anther.  The 
integument  of  the  sterile  ovule  is  prolonged  above  the  nucellus  as  a 
spirally-twisted  tube  expanded  at  its  apex  into  a  flat  stiema-likc 
organ.  A  complete  and  functional  female  flower  consists  of  a  single 
ovule  with  two  integuments,  the  inner  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
narrow  tubular  micropylc,  like  that  in  the  flower  of  Gnetum.  The 
megaspore  of  Welwilschia  is  filled  with  a  prothallus-tissue  before 
fertilization,  and  some  of  the  prothallus-cells  function  as  egg-cells; 
these  grow  upwards  as  long  tubes  into  the  apical  region  of  the 
nucellus,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  pollcn-tubes- 
After  the  egg-cells  have  been  fertilized  by  the  non-motile  male  cells 
they  grow  into  tubular  proembryos,  producing  terminal  embryos. 
The  stem  is  traversed  by  numerous  collateral  bundles,  which  have  a 
limited  growth,  and  arc  constantly  replaced  by  new  bundles  de- 
veloped from  strands  of  secondary  mcristcm.  One  of  the  best- 
known  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  genus  is  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  spindle-shaped  or  branched  fibres  with  enormously- 
thickened  walls  studded  with  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  Additional 
information  has  been  published  by  Professor  Pearson  of  Cape  Town 
baaed  on  material  collected  in  Damaraland  in  1904  and  1906-1907. 
In  1906  he  gave  an  account  of  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the 
male  and  female  organs  and,  among  other  interesting  statements  in 
regard  to  the  general  biology  of  Welwituhia,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  as  Hooker  suspected,  the  ovules  are  pollinated  by 
insect-agency.  In  a  later  paper  Pearson  considerably  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  reproduction  and  gamctophvtc  of  this  genus. 
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GYMNOSTOMACEAE,  an  order  of  Ciliate  Infusoria  (q.v.), 
characterized  by  a  dosed  mouth,  which  only  opens  to  swallow 
food  actively,  and  body  cilia  forming  a  general  or  partial  invest- 
ment (rarely  represented  by  a  girdle  of  mcmbrancllae),  but  not 
differentiated  in  different  regions.  With  the  Aspirot rochaceae 
(q.v.)  it  formed  the  Holotricha  of  Stein. 

GYM  PIE,  a  mining  town  of  March  county,  Queensland, 
Australia,  107  m.  N.  of  Brisbane,  and  61  m.  S.  of  Maryborough 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1001)  1 1.9S9-  Numerous  gold  mines  arc  worked 
in  the  district,  which  also  abounds  in  copper,  silver,  antimony, 
cinnabar,  bismuth  and  nickel.  Extensive  undeveloped  coal-beds 
lie  40  m.  N.  at  Miva.   Gympie  became  a  municipality  in  1880. 

GYNAECEUM  (Gr.  yvrautior,  from  yvvrj,  woman),  that  part 
in  a  Greek  house  which  was  specially  reserved  for  the  women, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  andron,"  the  men's  quarters; 
in  the  larger  houses  there  was  an  open  court  with  peristyles 
round,  and  as  a  rule  all  the  rooms  were  on  the  same  level;  in 
smaller  houses  the  servants  were  placed  in  an  upper  storey, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
Homeric  house  of  the  Odyssey.  "  Gynaeconitis  "  is  the  term 
given  by  Procopius  to  the  space  reserved  for  women  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  this  separation  of  the  sexes  was  maintained 
in  the  early  Christian  churches  where  there  were  separate 
entrances  and  accommodation  for  the  men  and  women,  the  latter 
being  placed  in  the  triiorium  gallery,  or,  in  its  absence,  cither 
on  one  side  of  the  church,  the  men  being  on  the  other,  or  occasion- 
ally in  the  aisles,  the  nave  being  occupied  by  the  men. 

GYNAECOLOGY  (from  Gr.  yvri,,  yvrauUA,  a  woman,  and 


\6yot,  discourse),  the  name  given  to  that  branch  cf 
which  concerns  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex. 

Gynaecology  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  inckst 
branches  of  medicine.  The  papyrus  of  Ebers,  which  is  oce  of 
the  oldest  known  works  on  medicine  and  dates  from  1550  i.e., 
contains  references  to  diseases  of  women,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
specialism  in  this  branch  was  known  amongst  Egypt 
practitioners.  The  Vcdas  contain  a  list  of  therapeutic 
used  in  the  treatment  of  gynaecological  diseases.  The  treatises 
on  gynaecology  formerly  attributed  to  Hippocrates  (460  ac  > 
are  now  said  to  be  spurious,  but  the  wording  of  the  famous 
oath  shows  that  he  was  at  least  familiar  with  the  use  of  gyneco- 
logical instruments.  Diodes  Carystius,  of  the  Alexandrite, 
school  (4th  century  B.C.),  practised  this  branch,  and  Praxagaru 
of  Cos,  who  lived  shortly  after,  opened  the  abdomen  by 
laparotomy.  While  the  Alexandrine  school  represented  Greek 
medicine,  Greeks  began  to  practise  in  Rome,  and  in  the  Sat 
years  of  the  Christian  era  gynaecologists  were  much  in  dental 
(Haser).  A  speculum  for  gynaecological  purposes  has  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  votive  offerings  of  anatontkx! 
parts  found  in  the  temples  show  that  various  gy&iecoijpcil 
malformations  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Writers  whw  bare 
treated  of  this  branch  are  Celsus  (50  b.c-a-D.  7)  and  Sonata 
of  Ephesus  (A.D.  98-138),  who  refers  in  his  works  to  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  midwives  frequently  called  to  their  aid  practi- 
tioners who  made  a  spedal  study  of  diseases  of  women.  These 
midwives  attended  the  simpler  gynaecological  ailments.  This 
was  no  innovation,  as  in  Athens,  as  mentioned  by  Hygiccs, 
we  find  one  Agnodice,  a  midwife,  disguising  herself  in  bus's 
attire  so  that  she  might  attend  lectures  on  medicine  and  distil 
of  women.  After  instruction  she  practised  as  a  gyruecoiapst- 
This  being  contrary  to  Athenian  law  she  was  prosecuted,  bat 
was  saved  by  the  wives  of  some  of  the  chief  men  tcstifyi&f  ea 
her  behalf.  Besides  Agnodice  we  have  Sotira,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  menstruation  which  is  preserved  in  the  Ebrxry  at 
Florence,  while  Aspasia  is  mentioned  by  Actius  as  the  axho: 
of  several  chapters  of  his  work.  It  is  evident  that  daring  the 
Roman  period  much  of  the  gynaecological  work  was  is  the 
hands  of  women.  Martial  alludes  to  the  "  femimt  nuduu" 
in  his  epigram  on  Leda.  These  women  must  not  be  cocfossded 
with  the  midwives  who  on  monuments  are  always  described  as 
"  obstctrices."  Galen  devotes  the  sixth  chapter  of  lus  week 
De  locis  ojfeetis  to  gynaecological  ailments.  During  the 
Byzantine  period  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  Oribasius 
(a  d.  325)  and  Moschion  (2nd  century  a  d.)  who  wrote  a  took 
in  Latin  for  the  use  of  matrons  and  midwives  ignorant  of  GrxrL 

In  modern  times  James  Parsons  (1705-1770)  published  bis 
Elenchus  gyna uo patkol ogic us  el  obsUtricarius ,  and  in  1 7 55  CLirics 
Perry  published  his  Mechanical  auounl  end  exptkeiim  cf  the 
hysterical  passion  and  of  all  other  ncrxous  disorders  imadcal  U 
the  sex,  vith  an  appendix  on  cancers.  In  the  early  pan  of  tie 
19th  century  fresh  interest  in  diseases  of  women  awakened. 
Joseph  Rccamicr  (1774-1852)  by  bis  writings  and  teackiars 
advocated  the  use  of  the  speculum  and  sound.  This  was  foEoncd 
in  1840  by  the  writings  of  Simpson  in  England  and  Hugvncr  is 
France.  In  1845  John  Hughes  Bennett  published  his  great  work 
on  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  and  in  1850  Tilt  pubb»Sed  bis 
book  on  ovarian  inflammation.  The  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
perform  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  now  credited  to  McDo»e2 
of  Kentucky  in  1809,  and  to  Robert  Lawson  Tait  (iS^-iS^ 
in  1S83  the  first  operation  for  ruptured  ectopic  gcsuik*. 

Menstruation. — Normal  menstruation  comprises  the  escape  of  f-t«n 
4  to  6  oz.  of  blood  together  with  mucus  from  the  ntrrus  at  oterw* - 
of  twenty-eight  days  (more  or  less).  The  flow  begins  at  tb*  xi*  <* 
puberty,  the  average  age  of  which  in  England  is  brtwrca  Ixtxtb 
and  sixteen  years.  It  ceases  between  forty-five  and  nfrv  years  d 
age.  and  this  is  called  the  menopause  or  climacteric  period,  lurn'W.!' 
spoken  of  as  "  the  change  of  life."  Both  the  age  of  puhertr  xt*i  tk.iJ 
of  the  menopause  may  supervene  earlier  or  later  accordiftj  to  l^s^aJ 
conditions.  At  both  times  the  menstrual  flow  may  be  rrfl»r«-J  hy 
haemorrhage  from  distant  organs  (epistaxis.  hacrrutrcics^.  Lac- 
moptysis):  this  is  called  vicarious  menstrucSton.  Mca<tfsiMUI 
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disorder*  of  menstruation  are:  (0  amenorrkoea  (absence  of  flow), 
(2)  dyimenorrhoea  (painful  flow),  (3)  menorrhafia  (excessive  flow), 
(4)  metrorrhagia  (excessive  and  irregular  flow).  Amcnorrhoca  may 
arise  from  physiological  causes,  such  as  pregnancy,  lactation,  the 
menopause;  constitutional  causes,  such  as  phthisis,  anaemia  and 
chlorosis,  febrile  disorders,  some  chronic  intoxications,  such  as 
morphinomania.  and  some  forms  of  cerebral  disease;  local  causes, 
which  include  malformations  or  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  genital 
parts,  Mch  as  absence  of  ovaries,  uterus  or  vagina,  atresia  of  vagina, 
imperforate  cervix,  disease  of  the  ovaries,  or  sometimes  imperforate 
hymen.  The  treatment  of  amcnorrhoca  must  be  directed  towards  the 
cause.  In  anaemia  and  phthisis  menstruation  often  returns  after 
improvement  in  the  general  condition,  with  good  food  and  good 
sanitary  conditions,  an  outdoor  life  and  the  administration  of  iron 
or  other  tonics.  In  local  conditions  of  imperforate  hymen,  imperfor- 
ate cervix  or  ovarian  disease,  surgical  interference  is  necessary. 
Amcnorrhoca  is  permanent  when  due  to  absence  of  the  genital  parts. 
The  causes  of  dysmenorrhoea  arc  classified  as  follows:  (t)  ovarian, 
due  to  disease  of  the  ovaries  or  Fallopian  tubes;  (2)  obstructive, 
due  to  some  obstacle  to  the  flow,  as  stenosis,  flexions  and  mal- 
positions of  the  uterus,  or  malformations;  (3)  congestive,  due  to 
subinvolution,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  its  lining 
membrane,  fibroid  growths  and  polypi  of  the  uterus,  cardiac  or 
hepatic  disease;  (4)  neuralgic;  (5)  membranous.  The  foremost 
place  in  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea  must  be  given  to  aperients 
and  purgatives  administered  a  day  or  two  before  the  period  is  ex- 
pected. By  this  means  congestion  is  reduced.  Hot  baths  arc  useful, 
and  various  drugs  such  as  hyoscyanus,  cannabis  indica,  phenalgin, 
ammonol  or  phenacetin  have  been  prescribed.  Medicinal  treatment 
is,  however,  only  palliative,  and  flexions  and  malpositions  of  the 
uterus  must  be  corrected,  stenosis  treated  by  dilatation,  fibroid 
growths  if  present  removed,  and  endometritis  when  present  treated 
by  local  applications  or  curetting  according  to  its  severity.  Menor- 
rhagia signifies  excessive  bleeding  at  the  menstrual  periods.  Consti- 
tutional causesarc  purpura,  haemophilia,  excessive  food  and  alcoholic 
drinks  and  warm  climates;  while  local  causes  arc  congestion  and 
displacements  of  the  uterus,  endometritis,  subinvolution,  retention 
of  the  products  of  conception,  new  growths  in  the  uterus  such  as 
mucous  and  fibroid  polypi,  malignant  growths,  tubo-ovarian  inflam- 
mation and  some  ovarian  tumours.  Metrorrhagia  is  a  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  independent  of  menstruation.  It  always 
arises  from  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages.  Local  causes  arc 
polypi,  retention  of  the  products  of  conception,  extra  uterine  gesta- 
tion, haemorrhages  in  connexion  with  pregnancy,  and  new  growths 
in  the  uterus.  In  the  treatment  of  both  monorrhagia  and  metror- 
rhagia the  local  condition  must  be  carefully  ascertained.  When 
pregnancy  has  been  excluded,  and  constitutional  causes  treated, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  relieve  congestion.  Uterine  haemostatics, 
as  ergot,  crzotin,  tincture  of  hydrastis  or  hamamclis,  are  of  use, 
together  with  rest  in  bed.  Fibroid  polypi  and  other  new  growths 
roust  be  removed.  Irregular  bleeding  in  women  over  forty  years  of 
age  is  frequently  a  sign  of  early  malignant  disease,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  neglected. 

Diseases  of  Ike  External  Genital  Organs. — The  vulva  comprises 
several  organs  and  structures  grouped  together  for  convenience  of 
description  (see  KepnoDtiCTivE  System).  The  affections  to  which 
these  structures  arc  liable  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Injuries 
to  the  vulva,  cither  accidental  or  occurring  during  parturition; 
these  are  generally  rupture  of  the  perinaeum.  (2)  Vulvitis.  Simple 
vulvitis  is  due  to  want  of  cleanliness,  or  irritating  discharges,  and  in 
children  may  result  from  threadworms.  The  symptoms  arc  heat, 
itching  and  throbbing,  and  the  parts  arc  red  and  swollen.  The 
treatment  consists  of  rest,  thorough  cleanliness  and  fomentations. 
Infective  vulvitis  is  nearly  always  due  to  gonorrhoea.  Thesymptoms 
arc  the  same  as  in  simple  vulvitis,  with  the  addition  of  mucopurulent 
yellow  discharge  and  scalding  pain  on  micturition;  if  neglected, 
extension  of  the  disease  may  result.  The  treatment  consists  of  rest 
in  bed,  warm  medicated  baths  several  times  a  day  or  fomentations 
of  boracic  acid.  The  parts  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  and 
discharges  swabbed  away.  Diphtheritic  vulvitisoccasionall v  occurs, 
and  erysipelas  of  the  vulva  may  follow  wounds,  but  since  the  use  of 
antiseptics  is  rarely  seen.  (3)  Vascular  disturbances  may  occur  in 
the  vulva,  including  varix,  haematoma,  oedema  and  gangrene;  the 
treat  ment  is  the  same  as  for  the  same  disease  in  other  parts.  (4)  The 
vulva  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  number  of  cutaneous  affections, 
the  most  important  being  erythema,  eczema,  herpes,  lichen,  tubercle, 
elephantiasis,  vulvitis  prunginosa,  syphilis  and  kraurosis.  These 
affections  present  the  same  characters  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Kraurosis  wi/rw,  first  described  by  LawsonTait  in  1875,  is  an  atrophic 
cjtangc  accompanied  by  pain  and  a  yellowish  discharge;  the  cause 
is  unknown.  Pruritis  vulvae  is  due  to  parasites,  or  to  irritating 
discharges,  as  leucorrhoea.  and  is  frequent  in  diabetic  subjects.  The 
hymen  may  be  occasionally  imperforate  and  require  incision.  Cysts 
and  painful  carunculae  may  occur  on  the  clitoris.  Any  part  of  the 
vulva  may  be  the  scat  of  new  growths,  simple  or  malignant. 

Diseases  of  the  Vagina. — (t)  Malformations.  The  vagina  may  be 
absent  in  whole  or  in  part  or  may  present  a  septum.  Stenosis  of 
the  vagina  may  be  a  barrier  to  menstruation.  (2)  Displacements  of 
the  vagina;  (a)  cystoccle.  which  is  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  into  the 
vagina;  (b)  rectocele.  a  hernia  of  the  rectum  into  the  vagina.  The 


cause  of  these  conditions  is  relaxation  of  the  tissues  due  to  parturition. 
The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  keeping  up  the  parts  by  the 
insertion  of  a  pessary;  when  this  fails  operative  interference  is 
called  for.  (3)  Fistulae  may  form  between  the  vagina  and  bladder  or 
vagina  and  rectum;  they  arc  generally  caused  by  injuries  during 
parturition  or  the  late  stages  of  carcinoma.  Persistent  fistulae 
require  operative  treatment.  The  vagina  normally  secretes  a  thin 
opalescent  acid  fluid  derived  from  the  lymph  scrum  and  the  shedding 
of  squamous  epithelium.  This  fluid  normally  contains  the  vagina 
bacillus.  In  pathological  conditions  of  the  vagina  this  secretion 
undergoes  changes.  For  practical  purposes  three  varieties  of 
vaginitis  may  be  described:  (a)  simple  catarrhal  vaginitis  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  simple  vulvitis,  and  occasionally  in  children  is 
important  from  a  medico-legal  aspect  when  it  is  complicated  by 
vulvitis.  The  symptoms  are  heat  and  discomfort  with  copious 
mucopurulent  discharge.  The  only  treatment  required  is  rest,  with 
vaginal  douches  of  warm  unirritating  lotions  such  as  boracic  acid  or 
subacetate  of  lead.  (6)  Gonorrhoea  I  vaginitis  is  most  common  in 
adults.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  and  burning,  pain  on  passing 
water  and  discharge  which  is  generally  green  or  yellow.  The  results 
of  untreated  gonorrhoeal  vaginitis  arc  serious  and  far-reaching. 
The  disease  may  spread  up  the  genital  passages,  causing  endometritis, 
salpingitis  and  septic  peritonitis,  or  may  extend  into  the  bladder, 
causing  cystitis.  Strict  rest  should  be  enjoined,  douches  of  carbolic 
acid  (1  in  40)  or  of  pcrchloridc  of  mercury  (1  in  2000)  should  be 
ordered  morning  and  evening,  the  vagina  being  packed  with  tam- 
pons of  iodoform  gauze.  Sal  line  purgatives  and  alkaline  diuretics 
should  be  given,  (c )  Chronic  vaginitis  (leucorrhoea  or  "the  whites") 
may  follow  acute  conditions  and  persist  indefinitely.  The  vagina  is 
rarely  the  scat  of  tumours,  but  cysts  arc  common. 

Diseases  of  Ike  Uterus. — The  uterus  undergoes  important  changes 
during  life,  chiefly  at  puberty  and  at  the  menopause.  At  puberty  it 
assumes  the  pear  shape  characteristic  of  the  mature  uterus.  At  the 
menopause  it  shares  in  the  general  atrophy  of  the  reproductive 
organs.  It  is  subject  to  various  disorders  arid  misplacements. 
(a)  Displacements  of  the  Uterus. — The  normal  portion  of  the  uterus, 
when  the  bladder  is  empty,  is  that  of  antevcrsion.  Wc  have  there- 
fore to  consider  the  following  conditions  as  pathological:  ante- 
flexion, retroflexion,  retroversion,  inversion,  prolapse  and  pro- 
cidentia. Slight  anteflexion  or  bending  forwards  is  normal;  when 
exaggerated  it  gives  rise  to  dysmenorrhoea,  sterility  and  reflex 
nervous  phenomena.  This  condition  is  usually  congenital  and  is 
often  associated  with  under-dcvclopment  of  the  uterus,  from  which 
the  sterility  results.  The  treatment  is  by  dilatation  of  the  canal  or 
by  a  plastic  operation.  Retroflexion  is  a  bending  over  of  the  uterus 
backwards,  and  occurs  as  a  complication  of  retroversion  (or  dis- 
placement backwards).  The  causes  arc  (1)  any  cause  tending  to 
make  the  fundus  or  upper  part  of  the  uterus  extra  heavy,  such  as 
tumours  or  congestion,  (2)  loss  of  tone  of  the  uterine  walls,  (3)  ad- 
hesions formed  after  cellulitis,  (3)  violent  muscular  efforts,  (4) 
weakening  of  the  uterine  supports  from  parturition.  The  symptoms 
arc  dysmenorrhoea,  pain  on  defaecation  and  constipation  from  the 
pressure  of  the  fundus  on  the  rectum;  the  patient  is  often  sterile. 
The  treatment  is  the  replacing  of  the  uterus  in  position,  where  it  can 
be  kept  by  the  insertion  of  a  pessary;  failing  this,  operative  treat- 
ment may  be  required.  Retroversion  when  pathological  is  rarer 
than  retroflexion.  It  may  be  the  result  of  injury  or  is  associated  with 
pregnancy  or  a  fibroid.  The  symptoms  arc  those  of  retroflexion  with 
feeling  ot  pain  and  weight  in  the  pelvis  and  desire  to  micturate 
followed  by  retention  of  urine  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  cervix 
against  the  base  of  the  bladder.  The  uterus  must  be  skilfully  re- 
placed in  position;  when  pessaries  fail  to  keep  it  there  the  operation 
of  hysteropexy  gives  excellent  results. 

Inversion  occurs  when  the  uterus  is  turned  inside  out.  It  is  only 
possible  when  the  cavity  is  dilated,  either  after  pregnancy  or  by  a 
polypus.  The  greater  number  of  cases  follow  delivery  and  are 
acute.  Chronic  inversions  are  generally  due  to  the  weight  of  a 
polypus.  The  symptoms  are  menorrhagia,  metrorrhagia  and  bladder 
troubles;  on  examination  a  tumour-like  mass  occupies  the  vagina. 
Reduction  of  the  condition  is  often  difficult,  particularly  when  the 
condition  has  lasted  for  a  long  time.  The  tumour  which  has  caused 
the  inversion  must  be  excised.  Prolapse  and  procidentia  arc  different 
degrees  of  the  same  variety  of  displacement.  When  the  uterus  lies 
in  the  vagina  it  is  spoken  of  as  prolapse,  when  it  protrudes  through 
the  vulva  it  is  procidentia.  The  causes  arc  directly  due  to  increased 
intra-abdominal  pressure,  increased  weight  of  the  uterus  by  fibroids, 
violent  straining,  chronic  cough  and  weakening  of  the  supporting 
structures  of  the  pelvic  floor,  such  as  laceration  of  the  vagina  and 
pcrinaeum.  Tractionon  the  uterus  from  below  (as  a  cervical  tumour) 
may  be  a  cause;  advanced  age,  laborious  occupations  and  frequent 
pregnancies  arc  indirect  causes.  The  symptoms  are  a  "  bearing 
down  "  feeling,  pain  and  fatigue  in  walking,  trouble  with  micturition 
and  defaecation.  Thecondition  is  generally  obviouson examination. 
As  a  rule  the  uterus  is  easy  to  replace  in  position.  A  rubber  ring 
pessary  will  often  serve  to  keep  it  there.  If  the  pcrinaeum  is  very 
much  torn  it  may  be  necessary  to  repair  it.  Various  operations  for 
retaining  the  uterus  in  position  are  described,  (b)  Enlargements  of 
the  Uterus  (hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia).  This  condition  mav  some- 
times involve  the  uterus  as  a  whole  or  may  be  most  marked  in  the 
body  or  in  the  cervix.    It  follows  chronic  congestion  or  inflammatory 
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prolapse,  or  any  condition  interfering  with  the  circulation.  The 
symptom*  comprise  local  discomfort  and  sometimes  dysmenorrhoca, 
leucorrhoca  or  monorrhagia.  When  the  elongation  occurs  in  the 
cervical  portion  the  only  possible  treatment  is  amputation  of  the 
cervix.  Atrophy  of  the  uterus  is  normal  alter  the  menopause.  It 
may  follow  the  removal  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries.  Some  consti- 
tutional diseases  produce  the  same  result,  as  tuberculosis,  chlorosis, 
chronic  morphinism  and  certain  diseases  of  the  central  nervous 
»>>tem. 

(t)  Injuries  and  Diseases  resultant  from  Pregnancy. — The  most 
frequent  of  these  injuries  is  laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  is 
frequent  in  precipitate  labour.  Once  the  cervix  is  torn  the  raw 
surfaces  become  covered  by  granulations  and  later  by  cicatricial 
tissue,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  unite.  The  torn  lips  may  become 
unhealthy,  and  the  congestion  and  oedema  spread  to  the  body  of  the 
uterus.  A  lacerated  cervix  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  symptoms; 
these  depend  on  the  accompanying  endometritis,  and  include 
leucorrhoca,  aching  and  a  feeling  of  weight.  Lacerations  arc  to  be 
felt  digitally.  As  lacerations  predispose  to  abortion  the  operation  of 
trachelorraphy  or  repair  of  the  cervix  is  indicated.  Perforation  of 
the  uterus  may  occur  from  the  use  of  the  sound  in  diseased  conditions 
of  t.he  uterine  walls.  Superin volution  means  premature  atrophy 
following  parturition.  Subinvolution  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
uterus  fails  to  return  to  its  normal  size  and  remains  enlarged. 
Retention  of  the  products  of  conception  may  cause  irregular 
haemorrhages  and  may  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  tumour.  The  uterus 
should  be  carefully  explored. 

(d)  Inflammations  Acute  and  Chronic. — The  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  cervical  canal  and  body  of  the  uterus  is  called  the  en- 
dometrium. Acute  inflammation  or  endometritis  may  attack  it. 
The  chief  causes  are  sepsis  following  labour  or  abortion,  extension  of 
a  gonorrhoea!  vaginitis,  or  gangrene  or  infection  of  a  uterine  myoma. 
The  puerperal  endometritis  following  labour  is  an  avoidable  disease 
due  to  lack  of  scrupulous  aseptic  precautions. 

Gonorrhoea!  endometritis  is  an  acute  form  associated  with  copious 
and  well-marked  constitutional  disturbance. 


T^ie  temper.i  ranges  from  99°  to  1050  F.,  associated  with  pelvic 
pain,  and  rigors  arc  not  uncommon.  The  tendency  is  to  recovery 
with  more  or  less  protracted  convalescence.    The  most  serious  com- 

eications  are  extension  of  the  disease  and  later  sterility.  Rest  in 
d  and  intrauterine  irrigation,  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
iodoform  pencils  into  the  uterine  cavity,  should  be  resorted  to, 
while  pain  is  relieved  by  hot  fomentations  and  sitz  baths.  Chronic 
endometritis  may  be  the  sequela  o(  the  acute  form,  or  may  be  septic 
in  origin,  or  the  result  of  chronic  congestion,  acute  rctroflection  or 
subinvolution  following  delivery  or  abortion.  The  varieties  are 
glandular,  interstitial,  haemorrhagic  and  senile.  The  symptoms  arc 
disturbance  of  the  menstrual  function,  headache,  pain  and  pelvic 
discomfort,  and  more  or  less  profuse  thick  Icucorrltocal  discharge. 
The  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  with  suit- 
able laxatives  and  local  injections,  and  in  obstinate  cases  curettage 
is  the  most  effectual  measure.  The  disease  is  frequently  associated 
with  adenomatous  disease  of  the  cervix,  formerly  called  erosion. 
In  this  disease  there  is  a  new  formation  of  glandular  elements,  which 
enlarge  and  multiply,  forming  a  soft  velvety  areola  dotted  with  pink 
spots.  This  was  formerly  erroneously  termed  ulceration.  The 
cause  is  unknown.  It  occurs  in  virgins  as  well  as  in  mothers,  but 
it  often  accompanies  lacerations  of  the  cervix.  The  symptoms  are 
indefinite  pain  and  leucorrhoca.  The  condition  is  vi-iblc  on  inspec- 
tion with  a  speculum.  The  treatment  is  swabbing  with  iodized 
phenol  or  curettage.  The  body  of  the  uterus  may  also  be  the  scat  of 
adenomatous  disease.  Tuberculosis  may  attack  the  uterus;  this 
usually  forms  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis. 

(e)  New  Growths  in  the  Uterus.— The  uterus  is  the  most  common 
scat  of  new  growths.  From  the  researches  o(  von  Gurlt,  compiled 
from  the  Vienna  Hospital  Reports,  embracing  l5,«8o  cases  of  tumour, 
females  exceed  males  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  three,  and  of  this 
large  majority  uterine  growtns  account  for  2$  % .  When  we  consider 
its  periodic  monthly  engorgements  and  the  alternate  hypertrophy 
and  involution  it  undergoes  in  connexion  with  pregnancy,  we  can 
anticipate  the  special  proncness  of  the  uterus  to  new  growths. 
Tumours  of  the  uterus  arc  divided  into  benign  and  malignant. 
The  benign  tumours  known  as  fibroids  or  myomata  are  very  common. 
They  are  stated  by  Baylc  to  occur  in  20  ",'„  of  women  over  35  years  of 
age,  but  happily  in  a  great  number  of  cases  they  are  small  and  give 
rise  to  no  symptoms.  They  are  definitely  associated  with  the  period 
of  sexual  activity  and  occur  more  frequently  in  married  women  than 
in  single,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  (YVinckel).  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  ever  originate  alter  the  menopause.  Indeed  if  uncomplicated 
by  changes  in  them  they  share  in  the  general  atrophy  of  the  sexual 
organs  which  then  takes  place.  They  arc  divided  according  to  their 
position  in  the  tissues  into  intramural,  subserous  and  siibmucous 
(the  last  when  it  has  a  pedicle  forms  a  polypus),  or  as  to  the  part  of 
the  uterus  in  which  they  develop  into  fibroids  of  the  cervix  and 
fibroids  of  the  body.  Intramural  and  submucous  fibroids  give 
rise  to  haemorrhage.  The  menses  may  be  so  increased  that  the 
patient  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  haemorrhage.  The  pressure  of  the 
growth  may  cause  dysmenorrhoea.  or  pressure  on  the  bladder  and 
rectum  may  cause  dvsuria,  retention  or  rectal  tenesmus.  The 
may  be  displaced  by  the  weight  of  the  tumour.  Secondary 


changes  take  place  in  fibroids,  such  as  mucous  degeneration,  fatty 
metamorphosis,  calcification,  septic  infection  (sloughing  &bro«d>  and 
malignant  (sarcomatous)  degeneration. 

The  modes  in  which  fibroids  imperil  life  are  haemorrhage  (the 
commonest  of  all),  septic  infection,  which  is  one  of  (he  most  danger- 
ous, impaction  when  it  fits  the  true  pelvis  so  tightly  that  the  tumour 
cannot  rise,  twisting  of  the  pedicle  by  rotation,  leading  to  siouj^iiig 
and  intestinal  and  urinary  obstruction.  When  fibroids  are  corapb- 
cated  by  pregnancy,  impaction  and  consequent  abortion  may  take 
place,  or  a  cervical  myoma  may  offer  a  mechanical  obstacle  t« 
delivery  or  lead  to  serious  post  partem  haemorrhage.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  fibroids  various  drugs  (ergot,  hamamelis,  hydrastts  cana- 
densis) may  be  tried  to  control  the  haemorrhage,  and  repose  and  the 
injection  of  hot  water  (120*  F.)  are  sometimes  successful,  together 
with  electrical  treatment.  Surgical  measures  are  needed,  however.  La 
severe  recurrent  haemorrhage,  intestinal  obstruction,  sloughing  and 
the  co-existence  of  pregnancy.  An  endeavour  must  be  made  if 
possible  to  enucleate  the  fibroid,  or  hysterectomy  (removal  of  the 
uterus)  may  be  required.  The  operation  of  removal  of  the  ovaries 
to  precipitate  the  menopause  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

(f)  Mai  tenant  Disease  of  At  Uterus. — The  varieties  of  malignant 
disease  met  with  in  the  uterus  are  sarcoma,  carcinoma  acd  chonon- 
epithelioma  malignum.  Sarcomata  may  occur  in  the  body  and  "at  the 
neck.  They  occur  at  an  earlier  age  than  carcinoma  La.  Marked 
enlargement  and  haemorrhage  are  the  symptoms.  The  differential 
diagnosis  is  microscopic  Extirpation  of  the  uterus  is  the  only 
chance  of  prolonging  life.  The  age  at  which  women  are  moat  ac " ' 
to  carcinoma  (cancer)  of  the  uterus  is  towards  the  decline  of  1 
life.  Of  3 3!* 5  collected  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  1169  < 
between  40 and  50.  and  856  between  50 and  60.  In  contradistinction 
to  fibroid  tumours  it  frequently  arises  after  the  menopause.  It  may 
be  divided  into  cancer  of  the  body  and  cancer  of  the  Deck  (cerr-.iV. 
Cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
women  who  have  been  pregnant  (Bland-Sutton).  Predisposing  canszn 
may  be  injuries  during  delivery.  The  symptoms  which  induce  mora 
to  seek  medical  aid  are  haemorrhage,  foetid  discharge,  and  later  paia 
and  cachexia.  An  unfortunate  belief  amongst  the  public  that  the 
menopause  is  associated  with  irregular  bleeding  and  offensive  dis- 
charges has  prevented  many  women  from  seeking  medical 


until  too  late.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  understood  tha. 
the  cervix  is  in  its  early  stages  a  purely  local  disease,  and  if  wwi 
in  this  stage  usually  results  in  cure.  So  important  is  the  rrcogs**>a 
of  this  fact  in  the  saving  of  human  life  that  at  the  meeting  of  1" 
British  Medical  Association  in  April  1 009  the  council 
publication  a  special  appeal  to  medical  practitioners,  mid 
nurses,  and  directed  it  to  be  published  in  British  and  colonial  1 
and  nursing  journals.  It  will  be  useful  to  quote  here  a  part  of  the 
appeal  directed  to  mid  wives  and  nurses:  '  Cancer  may  occar  at 
any  age  and  in  a  woman  who  looks  quite  well,  and  who  may  ha*t  no 
pain,  no  wasting,  no  foul  discharge  and  no  profuse  bleeding.  To 
wait  for  pain,  wasting,  foul  discharge  or  profuse  bleeding  is  to  throw 
away  the  chance  of  successful  treatment.  The  early  symptom*  of 
cancer  of  the  womb  arc:— (1)  bleeding  which  occurs  alter  the< 
of  life,  (2)  bleeding  after  sexual  intercourse  or  after  a  vagina 
(3)  bleeding,  slight  or  abundant,  even  in  young  women,  if  1 
between  the  usual  monthly  periods,  and  especially  when  acrompans 
by  a  bad-smelling  or  watery  blood-tinged  discharge.  (4)  thin  watery 
discharge  occurring  at  any  age."  On  examination  the  cervix 
presents  certain  characteristic  signs,  though  these  may  be  modifrrd 
according  to  the  variety  of  cancer  present.  Hard  nodules  or  dr&C'te 
low  of  substance,  extreme  friability  and  bleeding  aft 
lation.  are  suspicious.  Epithelial  cancer  of  the  cervix  may  I 
a  proliferating  ulcerative  type,  forming  the  well-known  '*  cat " 
excrescence.  The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  is  free  1 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment .  Cancer  of  the  body  of  the 
is  rare  before  the  45th  year.  It  is  most  frequent  at  or  subseqvert  to 
the  menopause.  The  majority  of  the  patients  arc  nulliparae  1  Biawd- 
Sutton).  The  signs  are  fitful  haemorrhages  after  the  nscnopanse. 
followed  by  profuse  and  offensive  discharges.  The  uterus  on  ex- 
amination often  feels  enlarged.  The  diagnosis  bring  nade.  hyster- 
ectomy (removal  of  the  uterus)  is  the  only  treatment.  Cancer  erf  the 
body  of  the  uterus  may  complicate  fibroi 
malignum  (deciduoma)  was  first  described  in  1*89  by 
PfcifTcr.  It  is  a  malignant  disease  presenting  microscopic  characters 
resembling  decidual  tissue.  It  occurs  in  connexion  with  rrc»  vt 
pregnancy,  and  particularly  with  the  variety  of  abortion  termrd 
Hydatid  mole.  In  many  cases  it  destroys  life  with  a  rapsiity  un- 
equalled by  any  other  kind  of  growth. 


It  quickly  ulcerates  and 


infiltrates  the  uterine  tissues,  forming  metastatic  _ 
and  vagina.  Clinically  it  is  recognized  by  the 
pregnancy  of  violent  haemorrhages,  progressive  c. 
with  rigors.  Recent  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to 
epithelioma  being  the  result  of  pathological  changes  in  the  lstrin 
tissue  of  the  ovary.  The  growth  is  usually  primary  in  the  titers*, 
but  may  be  so  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  in  the  vagina.  A  few  casr* 
have  been  recorded  unconnected  with  pregnancy.  The  viruter^rr  ri 
chorion-epithelioma  varies,  but  in  the  present  state  of  onr  kno«trc»e 
immediate  removal  of  the  primary'  growth  along  with 
organ  is  the  only  treatment. 

Diseases  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes.— 1 
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arc  liable  to  inflammatory  affections,  tuberculosis,  sarcomata, 
cancer,   chorion-epithelioma  and   tubal   pregnancy.  Salpingitis 

(inflammation  of  the  oviducts)  is  nearly  always  secondary  to  septic 
nfcrtion  0/  the  genital  tract.  The  chief  causes  are  septic  endome- 
tritis following  labour  or  abortion,  gangrene  of  a  myoma,  gonorrhoea, 
tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  uterus;  it  sometimes  follows  the 
specific  fevers.  When  the  pusescapesfrom  thctubcsintothccoclom 
it  sets  up  pelvic  peritonitis.  When  the  inflammation  is  adjacent  to 
the  ostium  it  leads  to  the  nutting  together  of  the  tubal  fimbriae  and 
glues  them  to  an  adjacent  organ.  This  seals  the  ostium.  The 
occluded  tube  may  now  have  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  it  (pyosal- 
pinx). When  in  consequence  of  the  scaling  of  the  ostium  the  tube 
becomes  distended  with  serous  fluid  it  is  termed  hydrosalpinx. 
Hacmatosalpinx  is  a  term  applied  to  the  non-gravid  tube  distended 
with  blood;  later  the  tubes  may  become  sclerosed.  Acute  septic 
salpingitis  is  ushered  in  by  a  rigor,  the  temperature  rising  to  lot*, 
104'  F.,  with  severe  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The 


symptoms  may  become  merged  in  those  of  general  peritonitis.  In 
chronic  disease  there  is  a  history  of  puerperal  trouble  followed  by 
sterility,  with  excessive  and  painful  menstruation.  Acute  salpingitis 
requires  absolute  rest,  opium  suppositories  and  hot  fomentations. 
With  urgent  symptoms  removal  of  the  inflamed  adnexa  must  be 
resorted  to.  Chronic  salpingitis  often  renders  a  woman  an  invalid. 
Permanent  relief  can  only  be  afforded  by  surgical  intervention, 
ulous  salpingitis  is  usually  secondary  to  other  tuberculous 


The"  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  the  scat  of  malignant 
This  is  rarely  primary.    By  far  the  most  important  of  the 


conditions  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  tubal  pregnancy  (or 
gestation).    It  is  now  known  that  fertilization  of  the  numai 


ectopic 

gestation).  It  is  now  known  that  fertilization  of  the  human  ovum 
By  the  spermatozoon  may  take  place  even  when  the  ovum  is  in  its 
follicle  in  the  ovary,  for  oosperms  have  been  found  in  the  ovary  and 
Fallopian  tubes  as  well  as  in  the  uterus.  Relief  in  ovarian  pregnancy 
is  of  old  standing,  and  had  been  regarded  as  possible  but  unproved, 
no  case  of  an  early  embryo  in  its  membranes  in  the  sac  of  an  ovary 
being  forthcoming,  until  the  remarkable  case  published  by  Dr 
Catherine  van  Tussenboek  of  Amsterdam  in  1899  (Bland  Sutton). 
Tubal  pregnancy  is  most  frequent  in  the  left  tube;  it  sometimes 
complicates  uterine  pregnancy;  rarely  both  tubes  are  pregnant. 
When  the  oosperm  lodges  in  the  ampulla  or  isthmus  it  is  called  tubal 
gestation;  when  it  is  retained  in  the  portion  traversing  the  uterine 
wall  it  is  called  tubo-uterine  gestation.  Wherever  the  fertilized  ovum 
remains  and  implants  its  villi  the  tube  becomes  turgid  and  swollen, 
and  the  abdominal  ostium  gradually  closes.  The  ovum  in  this 
situation  is  liable  to  apoplexy,  forming  tubal  mole.  When  the 
abdominal  ostium  remains  pervious  the  ovum  may  escape  into  the 
coelomic  cavity  (tubal  abortion);  death  from  shock  and  haemorr- 
hage into  the  abdominal  cavity  may  result.  When  neither  of  these 
occurrences  has  taken  place  the  ovum  continues  to  grow  inside  the 
tube,  the  rupture  of  the  distended  tube  usually  taking  place  between 
the  sixth  and  the  tenth  week.  The  rupture  of  the  tube  may  be 
intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoneal.  The  danger  is  death  from 
haemorrhage  occurring  during  the  rupture,  or  adhesions  may  form, 
the  retained  blood  forming  a  haematocele.  The  ovum  may  be  de- 
stroyed or  may  continue  to  do-clop.  In  rare  cases  rupture  may  not 
occur,  the  tube  bulging  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  and  the  foetus 
may  break  through  the  membranes  and  lie  free  among  the  intestines, 
where  it  may  die,  becoming  encysted  or  calcified.  The  t  ubal  placenta 
possesses  foetal  structures,  the  true  decidua  forming  in  the  uterus. 
The  signs  suggestive  of  tubal  pregnancy  before  rupture  are  missed 
periods,  pelvic  pains  and  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  tube.  When 
rupture  takes  place  it  is  attended  in  both  varieties  with  sudden  and 
severe  pain  and  more  or  less  marked  collapse,  and  a  tumour  may  or 
may  not  be  felt  according  to  the  situation  of  the  rupture.  There  is  a 
general  "  feeling  of  something  having  given  way."  If  diagnosed 
before  rupture,  the  sac  must  be  removed  by  abdominal  section.  In 
intraperitoneal  rupture  immediate  operation  affords  the  only  chance 
of  saving  life.  In  extraperitoneal  rupture  the  foetus  may  occasion- 
ally remain  alive  until  full  term  and  be  rescued  by  abdominal  section, 
if  the  condition  is  recognized,  or  a  false  labour  may  take  place, 
accompanied  by  death  of  the  foetus. 

Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  and  Parovarium. — The  ovaries  undergo 
striking  changes  at  puberty,  and  again  at  the  menopause,  after  which 
there  is  a  gradual  shrinkage.  One  or  both  may  be  absent  or  mal- 
formed, or  they  are  subject  to  displacements,  being  cither  un- 
descended, contained  in  a  hernia  or  prolapsed.  Either  of  these 
conditions,  if  a  source  of  pain,  may  necessitate  their  removal.  The 
ovary  is  also  subject  to  haemorrhage  or  apoplexy.  Acute  inflam- 
mations (oophorites)  are  constantly  associated  with  salpingitis  or 
other  septic  conditions  of  the  genital  tract  or  with  an  attack  of 
mumps.  The  relation  of  oophoritis  to  mumps  is  at  present  unknown. 
Acute  oophoritis  may  culminate  in  abscess  but  more  usually 
adhesions  arc  formed.  The  surgical  treatment  is  that  of  pyosalpinx. 
Chronic  inflammation  may  follow  acute  or  be  consequent  on  pelvic 
cellulitis.  Its  constant  features  are  more  or  less  pain  followed  by 
sterility.  The  ovary  may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  which  is 
generally  secondary  to  other  lesions.  Suppuration  and  abscess  of 
the  ovary  also  occur.  Perioophoritis,  or  chronic  inflammation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  may  also  involve  the  gtand.  The  cause  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  ovaries  is  unknown,  though  it  may  be  associated  with 
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40  years  of  age,  the  ovaries  being  in  a  shrunken,  hard,  wrinkled  con- 
dition. Under  ovarian  neuralgia  are  grouped  indefinite  painful 
symptoms  occurring  frequently  in  neurotic  and  alcoholic  subjects, 
and  often  worse  during  menstruation.  The  treatment,  whether  local 
or  operative,  is  usually  unsatisfactory.  The  ovary  is  frequently  the 
•eat  of  t  u  mou  rs,  dermoids  and  cyst  a.  Cysts  may  be  simple,  unilocular 
or  multilocubr,  and  may  attain  an  enormous  sue.  The  largest  on 
record  was  removed  by  Dr  Elizabeth  Reifsnyder  of  Shanghai,  and 
contained  100  litres  of  fluid,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  opera- 
tion is  termed  ovariotomy.  Dermoid  cysts  containing  skin,  bones, 
teeth  and  hair,  are  of  frequent  growth  in  the  ovary,  and  have  attained 
the  weight  of  from  20  to  40  kilogrammes.  In  one  case  a  girl  weighed 
27  kilogrammes  and  her  tumour  44  kilogrammes  (Keen).  Papillo- 
matous cysts  also  occur  in  the  ovary.  Parovarian  and  Gartnrrian 
cysts  are  found,  and  adenomata  form  20%  of  all  ovarian  cysts. 
Occasionally  the  tunic  of  peritoneum  surrounding  the  ovary  becomes 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  This  is  termed  ovarian  hydrocele. 
Ovarian  fibroids  occur,  and  malignant  disease  (sarcoma  and  carcin- 
oma) is  fairly  frequent,  sarcoma  being  the  most  usual  ovarian  tumour 
occurring  before  puberty.  Carcinoma  of  the  ovary  is  rarely  primary, 
but  it  is  a  common  situation  for  secondary  cancer  to  that  of  the 
breast,  gall-bladder  or  gastro-intcstinal  tract.  The  treatment  of  all 
rapidly-growing  tumours  of  the  ovary  is  removal. 

Diseases  of  the  Pelvie  Peritoneum  and  Connective  Tissue.— Women 
are  excessively  liable  to  peritoneal  infections.  (1)  Septic  infection 
often  follows  acute  salpingitis  and  may  give  rise  to  pelvic  peritonitis 
(perimetritis),  which  may  be  adhesive,  serous  or  purulent.  It  may 
follow  the  rupture  of  ovarian  or  dermoid  cysts,  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  extra  uterine  pregnancy  or  extension  from  pyosalpinx.  The 
symptoms  arc  severe  pain,  fever,  103°  F.  and  higher,  marked  consti- 
tutional disturbances,  vomiting,  restlessness,  even  delirium.  The 
abdomen  is  fixed  and  tympanitic.  Its  results  are  the  formation  of 
adhesions  causing  abnormal  positions  of  the  organs,  or  chronic 
peritonitis  may  follow.  The  treatment  is  rest  in  bed,  opium,  hot 
stupes  to  the  abdomen  and  quinine.  (2)  Epithelial  infections  take 
place  in  the  peritoneum  in  connexion  with  other  malignant  growths. 
(3)  Hydropcritoocum,  a  collection  of  free  fluid  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  may  be  due  to  tumours  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  (4)  Pelvic  cellulitis  (parametritis) 
signifies  the  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament  (mesometrium).  The  general  t 
changes  following  abortion,  delivery  at  term  (especially  i 
delivery),  following  operations  on  the  uterus  or  salpingitis.  The 
i  arc  chill  followed  by  severe  intra  pelvic  pain  and  tension. 


fever  too*  to  102*  F.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
rectal  tenseness  and  dysuria.  If  consequent  on  parturition  the 
lochia  cease  or  become  offensive.  On  examination  there  is  tender- 
ness and  swelling  in  one  flank  and  the  uterus  becomes  fixed  and 
immovable  in  the  exudate  as  if  embedded  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
illness  may  go  to  resolution  if  treated  by  rest,  opium,  hot  stupes  or 
iccbags  and  glycerine  tarr  pons,  or  may  go  on  to  suppuration  forming 
pelvic  abscess,  which  signifies M  collection  of  pus  between  the  layers 
of  the  broad  ligament.  The  pus  in  a  pelvic  abscess  may  point  and 
escape  through  thc_  walls  of  the  vagina,  rectum  -or  bladder.  It 
occasionally  points  in  the  groin.  If  the  pus  can  be  localized  an 
incision  should  be  made  and  the  abscess  drained.  The  tumours 
which  arise  in  the  broad  ligament  are  haematocele,  solid  tumours  (as 
myomata,  lipomata  and  sarcomata),  and  echinnococcus  colonies 
(hydatids). 

Bibliography.— Albutt,  Playfair  and  Eden,  System  of  Gynae- 
toloty  (1906);  Mi  Naught  on  Jones,  Manual  of  Diseases  of  Women 
(1004);  Bland-Sutton  and  Giles.  Diseases  of  Women  (1906);  C. 
Lockycr,  "  Lutein  Cysts  in  association  with  Chorio-Epithclioma." 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  (January,  1905);  W.  Stewart 
McKay,  History  of  Ancient  GynaecoToty;  Hart  and  Barbour,  Diseases 
of  Women;  Howard  Kelly,  Operative  Gynaecology.       (H.  L.  H.) 

GYONGYOSI.  ISTVAN  (Stephen)  (1610-1704),  Hungarian 
poet,  was  born  of  poor  but  noble  parents  in  1620.  His  abilities 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  Count  Fcrcncz  Wcssclcnyi,  who  in 
1 640  appointed  him  to  a  post  of  confidence  in  Fulck  casllc.  Here 
he  remained  till  1653,  when  he  married  and  became  an  assessor 
of  the  judicial  board.  In  1681  he  was  elected  as  a  representative 
of  his  county  at  the  diet  held  at  Soprony  (Ocdcnburg).  From 
16S6  to  160.3,  and  again  from  1700  to  his  death  in  1704,  he  was 
deputy  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  G6mor.  Of  his  literary 
worksthc most  famous isthecpie poem  ilurdnyi  Venus  (Caschau, 
1664),  in  honour  of  his  benefactor's  wife  Maria  Szecsi,  the  heroine 
of  Murfiny.  Among  his  later  productions  the  best  known  are 
RAzsa-KoszorA,  or  Rose-Wreath  (:6oo).  Kemtny  Jdnos  (1693), 
Cupidi  (1695),  Palinodia  (1605)  and  Chariklia  (1700). 

The  earliest  edition  of  his  collected  poetical  works  is  by  Dugomcs 
(Pressburg  and  Pest.  1796);  the  best  modem  selection  is  that  of 
Toldy,  entitled  Gyontyosi  Jstvdn  rdloratoll  poflai  munkdi  (Select 
poetical  works  of  Stephen  Gyongyosi.  2  vol*..  1864-1865). 

GYOR  (Gcr.  Raab),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  same  name.  88  m.  W.  of  Budapest  by  rail.    Top.  (1900) 
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77,758.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raab  with  the 
Danube,  and  is  composed  ol  the  inner  town  and  three  suburbs. 
Gyor  is  a  well-built  town,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  Amongst  iis  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  12th  century,  and  rebuilt  in  1630-1654;  the 
bishop's  palace;  the  town  hall;  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  priests  and  several  churches.  There  arc  manufactures  of 
cloth,  machinery  and  tobacco,  and  an  active  trade  in  grain  and 
horses.  Twenty  miles  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  the  town  is  situated 
Csorna,  a  village  with  a  Prcmonstratcnsian  abbey,  whose  archives 
contain  numerous  valuable  historical  documents. 

Gyor  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Hungary  and  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Arabona.  It  was  already  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  10th  century,  and  its  bishopric  was  created 
in  the  nth  century.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  town  which 
resisted  successfully  the  attacks  of  the  Turks,  into  whose  hands 
it  fell  by  treachery  in  1504,  but  they  retained  possession  of  it 
only  for  four  years.  Montccucculi  made  Gyor  a  first-class 
fortress,  and  it  remained  so  until  1783,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  fortifications  were 
re-crcctcd,  but  were  easily  taken  by  the  French  in  1809,  and 
were  again  stormed  by  the  Austrians  on  the  28th  of  June  1849. 

About  11  m.  S.E.  of  Gy5r  on  a  spur  of  the  Bakony  Forest 
lies  the  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  Pannonhalma  (Ger.  St 
Marlinsberg;  Lat.  Mons  Sancti  Martini),  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  abbeys  of  Hungary.  It  was  founded  by  King  St 
Stephen,  and  the  original  deed  from  1001  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  abbey.  The  present  building  is  a  block  of 
palaces,  containing  a  beautiful  church,  some  ol  its  parts  dating 
from  the  nth  century,  and  lies  on  a  hill  1200  ft.  high.  The 
church  has  a  tower  130  ft.  high.  In  the  convent  there  arc  a 
seminary  for  priests,  a  normal  school,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
library  of  120,000  vols.  The  chief  abbot  has  the  rank  of  a 
bishop,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Hungarian 
parliament,  while  in  spiritual  matters  he  is  subordinate  immedi- 
ately to  the  Roman  curia. 

GYP,  the  pen  name  of  Sibyixe  Gabriellf-  M*rif.  Antoinette 
Riqueti  de  Mihabeau,  Comtcsse  de  Martcl  dc  Janville  (1S50- 
)  French  writer,  who  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Koctsal  in 
the  Morbihan.  Her  father,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  \  icomlc 
dc  Mirabcau  and  great-nephew  of  the  orator,  served  in  the  Papal 
Zouaves,  and  died  during  the  camptugn  of  iS(o.  Her  mother, 
the  cornlcsse  de  Mirabcau,  in  addition  to  some  graver  corr.j>osi- 
tions,  contributed  to  the  Figaro  and  the  Vie  p^riiicr.ne,  under 
various  pseudonyms,  papers  in  the  manner  successfully  developed 
by  her  daughter.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Gyp  "  Madame 
de  Martt-I,  who  was  married  in  1S69,  sent  to  the  Vie  parisinute. 
and  later  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  a  large  number  of  social 
sketches  and  dialogues,  afterwards  reprinted  in  volumes.  Her 
later  work  includes  stories  of  a  more  formal  sort,  essentially 
ditlcring  but  little  from  the  shorter  studies.  The  following  list 
includes  some  of  the  best  known  of  Madame  dc  M artel's  publica- 
tions, nearly  seventy  in  number:  Petit  Bob  (iSS?);  Aulour  du 
manage  OSSj);  Ce  que  Jemme  vent  (1SS3);  Le  Monde  d 
(Mi  (18S4).  Sans  voiles  (iSSS);  Autour  du  dhorce  (1SS6); 
Dans  le  h<iin  (1SS6);  AfademoisclU  Loulou  (iKSS);  Dob  au  salon 
(1SS8-1S80);  L' Education  d'un  prince  (1890);  Passionette 
(iAqi);  Ohc!  la  grande  vie  (1891);  Unc  flection  a  Tigre-sur-mer 
(i8<^>),  an  account  of  "  Gyp's "  experiences  in  support  of  a 
Roulangist  candidate;  Manage  civil  (180:);  Ces  bons  docteurs 
(1S92);  Du  haul  en  has  (1893);  Manage  de  chifiin  (1S04); 
Lcurs  dmes  (189O;  Le  Ccrur  d'Ariane  (180;);  Le  Hnnhcur  de 
Cir.ette  (1896);  Totote  (1897);  Lune  de  mid  (iSqS);  Israel 
(1S98);  L'Entrcrue  (1S99);  Le  Pays  des  chimps  (1900);  Trap  de 
chic  (1900);  Le  Friquel  (1901);  La  Fie  (1902);  Un  Manage  chic 
(1003),  Un  Mfnage  dernier  cri  (1903);  Mcman  (1904);  Le 
Ca-ur  de  Pierrette  (1905).  From  the  fin>t  "  Gyp,"  writing  of  a 
society  to  which  she  belonged,  displayed  all  the  qualities  which 
have  given  her  a  distinct,  if  not  pre-eminent,  position  among 
writers  of  her  class.  Those  qualities  included  an  intense  faculty 
of  observation,  much  skill  in  innuendo,  a  mordant  wit  combined 
with  some  breadth  of  humour,  and  a  singular  power  ol  an: mating 


ordinary  dialogues  without  destroying  the  appeanrtre  of  reality. 
Her  Parisian  types  of  'he  spoiled  child,  of  the  precocious  school- 
girl, of  the  young  bride,  and  of  various  masculine  figures  ia  the 
gay  world,  have  become  almost  classical,  and  may  probably 
survive  as  faithful  pictures  of  luxurious  manners  in  the  iota 
century.  Some  later  productions,  inspired  by  a  violent  aati- 
Scmilic  and  Nationalist  bias,  deserve  little  consideration.  An 
earlier  attempt  to  dramatize  Aulour  du  mjnate  was  a  fav=re. 
not  owing  to  the  audacities  which  it  shares  with  most  of  its 
author's  works,  but  from  lack  of  cohesion  and  irtcidcr.t.  More 
successful  was  Mademoiselle  Eve  (189$),  but  indeed  "  Gyp's  " 
successes  are  all  achieved  without  a  trace  of  dramatic  lacuhy. 
In  1901  Madame  de  Martcl  furnished  a  sensational  incident  in  tbe 
Nationalist  campaign  during  the  municipal  elections  in  Paris- 
She  was  said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  kidnapping  outrage 
or  piece  of  horseplay  provoked  by  her  political  attitude,  box 
though  a  most  circumstantial  account  of  the  outrages  cwnouted 
on  her  and  of  her  adventurous  escape  was  published,  the 
was  never  clearly  explained  or  verified. 

GYPSUM,  a  common  mineral  consisting  of  hydrous 
sulphate,  named  from  the  Gr.  yinfa,  a  word  used  by 
phrastus  to  denote  not  only  the  raw  mineral  but  also  the  pro- 
duct of  its  calcination,  which  was  employed  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  still  is,  as  a  plaster.  When  crystallized,  gypsum  is  often  caSrd 
sclcnitc,  the  <r«Xj}«nn  ol  Dioscorides,  so  named  front  etXVl. 
"  the  moon,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  soft  moon-like  reflected 
of  light  from  some  of  its  faces,  or,  according  to  a  legend,  bcexej* 
it  is  found  at  nifiht  when  the  moon  is  00  the  increase.  The 
granular,  marble-like  gypsum  is  termed  alabaster  lq.t.). 

Gypsum  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system,  the  habit  c<  tfec 
crystals  being  usually  either  prismatic  or  tabular;  in  the  litter 
case  the  broad  planes  arc  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  dinopinacend. 
The  crystals  may  become  lenticular  by  curvature  of  certi-a 
faces.  In  the  characteristic  type  represented  in  fig  i.f  repre- 
sents the  prism,  /  the  hemi -pyramid  and  P  the 
Twins  are  common,  as  in 
fig.  2,  forming  in  some  cases 
arrow-headed  and  swallow- 
tailed  crystals.  Cleavage  Is 
perfect  parallel  to  the  clino- 
pinacoid,  yielding  thin  plates, 
often  diamond-shaped,  with 
pearly  lustre;  these  flakes 
arc  usually  flexible,  but  may 
be  brittle,  as  in  the  gypsum 
of  Montmartrc.  Two  other 
cleavages  arc  recognized,  but 
they  arc  imperfect.  Crystals 
of  gypsum,  when  occurring 

in  clay,  may  enclose  much  muddy  matter;  in  other  cues  a 
large  proportion  of  sand  may  be  mechanically  cntanglrd  a 
the  crystals  without  serious  disturbance  of  form,  w&ikt 
certain  crystals  occasionally  enclose  cavities  »ith  liquid  and 
an  air-bubble.  Gypsum  not  infrequently  becorres  fibrous 
This  variety  occurs  in  veins,  often  running  through  gyP*^'-* 
marls,  with  the  fibres  disposed  at  right  angles  to  the  cuva*a 
of  the  vein.  Such  gypsum  when  cut  and  polished  has  a  pearly 
opalescence,  or  satiny  sheen,  whence  it  is  called  sat  m- spar     :  '■■ 

Gypsum  is  so  soft  as  to  be  scratched  even  by  the  tr^er  scS 
(H"  1-5102).  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2-3.  The  minersi  a 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  one  part  of  gypsum  being  so.cblc, 
according  toG.  K.  Cameron,  in  372  parts  of  pure  water  at  ro'  C 
Waters  percolating  through  gypseous  strata,  like  the  Keeper 
marls,  dissolve  the  calchim  sulphate  and  thus  beccne  per- 
manently hard  or  "  selenitic."  Such  water  has.  spec:  J  i-x 
brewing  pale  ale,  and  the  water  used  by  the  Burton  breweries  «s 
of  this  character;  hence  the  artificial  dissolving  oi  gyps^T5  » 
water  for  brewing  purposes  is  known  as  "  burtonizatsA."" 
Deposits  of  gypsum  arc  formed  in  boilers  using  selenitic  watn 

Pure  gypsum  is  colourless  or  white,  but  it  b  often  listed, 
especially  in  the  alabaster  variety,  grey,  yellow  or  pink.  Gyps** 
crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of  water, equal  to  about  ;i%Sj 
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weight,  and  consequently  has  the  formula  CaS04-2HiO.  By 
exposure  to  strong  heat  all  the  water  may  be  expelled,  and  the 
substance  then  has  the  composition  of  anhydrite  I  -  r.).  When 
the  calcination,  however,  is  conducted  at  such  a  temperature 
that  only  about  75%  of  the  water  is  lost,  it  yields  a  white 
pulverulent  substance,  known  as  "  plaster  of  Paris,"  which  may 
readily  be  caused  to  rccombine  with  water,  forming  a  hard 
cement.  The  gypsum  quarries  of  Montmartrc,  in  the  north  of 
Paris,  were  worked  in  Tertiary  strata,  rich  in  fossils.  Gypsum  is 
largely  quarried  in  England  for  conversion  into  plaster  of  Paris, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  "  plaster  stone,"  and  since 
much  is  sent  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries  for  making  moulds  it 
is  also  termed  "  potter's  stone."  The  chief  workings  are  in  the 
Kcuper  marls  near  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  Fauld  in 
Staffordshire  and  Chellaston  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  also  worked  in 
Permian  beds  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  in  Pur  beck 
strata  near  Battle  in  Sussex. 

Gypsum  frequently  occurs  in  association  with  rock-salt,  having 
been  deposited  in  shallow  basins  of  salt  water.  Much  of  the 
calcium  in  sea-water  exists  as  sulphate;  and  on  evaporation  of  a 
drop  of  sea-water  under  the  microscope  this  sulphate  is  deposited 
as  acicular  crystals  of  gypsum.  In  salt-lagoons  the  deposition 
of  the  gypsum  is  probably  effected  in  most  cases  by  means  of 
micro-organisms.  Waters  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  on 
exposure  to  the  air  in  the  presence  of  limestone,  may  yield  gypsum 
by  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  its  interaction  with  the 
calcium  carbonate.  In  volcanic  districts  gypsum  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
sulphurous  vapours,  on  lime-bearing  minerals,  like  labradoritc 
and  augite,  in  the  volcanic  rocks:  bence  gypsum  is  common 
around  solfataras.  Again,  by  the  oxidation  of  iron-pyrites 
and  the  action  of  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid  on  limestone  or 
on  sheila,  gypsum  may  be  formed;  whence  its  origin  in  most 
clays.  Gypsum  is  also  formed  in  some  cases  by  the  hydration  of 
anhydrite,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
volume  to  the  extent  of  about  60%.  Conversely  gypsum  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  dehydrated  or  reduced  to  anhydrite. 

Some  of  the  largest  known  crystals  of  selenitc  have  been  found 
in  southern  Utah,  where  they  occur  in  huge  geodes,  or  crystal- 
lined  cavities,  in  deposits  from  the  old  salt-lakes.  Fine  crystals, 
sometimes  curiously  bent,  occur  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Fried- 
richroda,  near  Got  ha,  where  there  is  a  grotto  called  the  Marien- 
glasho  hie,  close  to  Rheinhardsbrunn.  Many  of  the  best  localities 
for  selenitc  are  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation  (Trias  and 
Permian),  notably  the  salt-nvnes  of  Hall  and  Hallcin,  near 
Salzburg,  and  of  Bex  in  Switzerland.  Excellent  crystals,  usually 
of  a  brownish  colour  arranged  in  groups,  are  often  found  in  the 
brine-chambers  and  the  launders  used  in  salt-works.  Selenitc 
also  occurs  in  fine  crystals  in  the  sulphur-bearing  marls  of 
Cirgenti  and  other  Sicilian  localities;  whibt  in  Britain  very  bold 
crystals  are  yielded  by  the  Kimcridge  clay  of  Shotover  Hill  near 
Oxford.  Twisted  crystals  and  rosettes  of  gypsum  found  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  have  been  called  "  oulopholitcs  " 
(ocXot,  "  woolly  ";  «wX«©t,  "  cave  "). 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  gypsum  in  cement-making,  the 
mineral  finds  application  as  an  agricultural  agent  in  dressing 
land,  and  it  has  also  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  glass.  Formerly  it  was  employed,  in  the  form  of  thin 
cleavage  plates,  for  glazing  windows,  and  seems  to  have  been, 
with  mica,  called  lapis  sprcularis.  It  is  still  known  in  Germmy 
as  Uarien^as  and  Fraueneis.  Delicate  cleavage-plates  of 
gypsum  are  used  in  microscopic  petrography  for  the  deter- 
mination of  certain  optical  constants  in  the  rock-forming 
minerals.  (F.  \V.  R.») 

GYROSCOPE  AND  GYROSTAT.  These  arc  scientific  models 
or  instruments  designed  to  illustrate  experimentally  the 
dynamics  of  a  rotating  body  such  as  the  spinning-top,  hoop  and 
bicycle,  and  also  the  precession  of  the  equinox  and  the  rotation  of 
the  earth. 

The  gyroscope  (Or  fvooi,  ring,  aaxrur,  to  see)  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gyrostat  (yvpci,  and  erariiiln,  stationary) 
in  whi.  h  the  rotating  wheel  or  disk  is  mounted 


in  gimbals  so  that  the  principal  axis  of  rotation  always  passes 
through  a  fixed  point  (fig.  1).  It  can  be  made  to  imitate  the 
motion  of  a  spinning-top  of  which  the  point  is  placed  in  a  smooth 
agate  cup  as  in  Maxwell's  dynamical  top  (figs.  1, 3).  (Collected 
Works,  i.  j48.)  A  bicycle  wheel,  with  a  prolongation  of  the 
axle  placed  in  a  cup,  can  also  be  made  to  serve  (fig.  4). 

The  gyrostat  is  an  instrument  designed  by  Lord  Kelvin 
{Natural  Philosophy,  %  345)  to  illustrate  the  more  com- 


plicated state  of  motion  of  a  spinning  body  when  free  to  wander 
about  on  a  horizontal  plane,  like  a  top  spun  on  the  pavement,  or 
a  hoop  or  bicycle  on  the  road.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  massive 
fly-wheel  concealed  in  a  metal  casing,  and  its  behaviour  on  a 
table,  or  with  various  modes  of  suspension  or  support,  described 
in  Thomson  and  Tait,  .\-tur  I  Philosophy,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  curious  reversal  of  the  ordinary  lawj  of  statical  equilibrium 
due  to  the  gyrostatic  domination  of  the  interior  invisible  fly- 
wheel, when  rotated  rapidly  (fig.  $). 

The  toy  shown  in  figs.  6  and  7,  which  can  be  bought  for  a 
shilling,  is  acting  as  a 


scope  in  fig.  6  and  a  gyrostat 
in  fig.  7. 

The  gyroscope,  as  repre- 
sented in  figs.  3  and  3  by  Max- 
well's dynamical  top,  is  pro- 
vided with  screws  by  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  can  be 
brought  into  coincidence  with 
the  point  of  support.  It 


Fig.  3  F.g.  4. 

then  be  used  to  illustrate  Poinsot's  theory  of  the  motion  of  a 
body  under  no  forte,  the  gyroscope  being  made  kinetically 
unsymmetrical  by  a  setting  of  the  screws.  The  discussion  of 
this  movement  is  required  for  Jacobi's  theorems  on  the  allied 
motion  of  a  top  and  of  a  body  under  no  force  (Poinsot,  Thiorie 
nouvtlle  de  la  rotation  dts  corps,  Paris,  1857;  Jacobi,  Wake,  ii. 
Note  B,  p.  476). 

To  imitate  the  movement  of  the  top  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
displaced  from  the  point  of  support  so  as  to  gi%-e  a  preponderance. 
When  the  motion  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  down- 
ward vertical,  the  bicycle  wheel  can  be  made  to 
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mounted  as  in  fig.  8  by  a  sulk  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axle, 
suspended  from  a  universal  joint  at  O;  it  can  then  be  spun  by 
band  and  projected  in  any  manner. 

Tbe  first  practical  application  of  the  gyroscopic  principle  was 
invented  and  carried  out  (1744)  by  Scrson,  with  a  spinning  top 


Fic.  6. 


Fig.  7. 

with  a  polished  upper  plane  surface  for  giving  an  artificial 
horizon  at  sea,  undisturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  when  the 
real  horizon  was  obscured.  The  instrument  has  been  perfected 
by  Admiral  Georges  Ernest  Flcuriais  (fig.  9),  and  is  interesting 

theoretically  as 
showing  the  cor- 
rection required 
practically  for  the 
rotation  of  the 
earth.  Gilbert's 
barogyroscope  is 
devised  for  the 
same  purpose  of 
showing  the  earth's 
.rotation;  a  de- 
scription of  it,  and 
of  the  latest  form 
employed  by  Fdppl, 
is  given  in  the 
Etuy.  d.  math. 
Win.,  1004,  with 
bibliographical 
references  in  the 
article  "Mechanics 
of  Physical  Appar 
atus."  The  rota 
tion  of  the  fly-wheel  is  maintained  here  by  an  electric  motor,  as 
devised  by  G.M.I  lopkins,  and  described  in  the  Scientific  A  merican 
i8;X.  To  demonstrate  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  the  constancy 
in  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  gyroscope  is  a  suggestion  that  has  often 
been  made;  by  E.  Sang  in  1836,  and 
others.  The  experiment  was  first 
carried  out  with  success  by  Foucault  in 
i.  by  a  simple  pendulum  swung  in 
dome  of  the  Pantheon,  Paris,  and 
lit  has  been  repeated  frequently 
{iffmoires  sur  k  fwndulf,  1889). 

A  gyroscopic  fly-wheel  will  pre 
serve  its  original  direction  in  space 
only  when  It-ft  absolutely  free  in  all  directions,  as  required 
in  the  experiments  above.  If  employed  in  steering,  as  of  a 
torpedo,  the  gyroscope  must  act  through  the  intermediary  of  a 
light  relay;  but  if  direct-acting,  the  reaction  will  cause  pre 
cession  of  the  axis,  and  the  original  direction  is  lost. 

Tbe  gyrostalic  principle,  in  which  one  degree  of  freedom  is 
suppressed  in  the  axis,  is  useful  for  imparting  steadiness  and 


Fig.  9. 


stability  in  a  moving  body;  it  is  employed  by  Schlick  to  mitigate 
the  rolling  of  x  ship  and  to  maintain  the  upright  position  of 
Bren nan's  monorail  car. 

Lastly,  as  an  application  of  gyroscopic  theory,  a  stretched 
chain  of  fly-wheels  In  rotation  was  employed  by  Kelvin  as  s 
mechanical  model  of  the  rotary  polarization  of  light  in  an  electro- 
magnetic field;  the  apparatus  may  be  constructed  of 
wheels  connected  by  short  links,  and  suspended  vertically. 
Tkewy  ej  the  Sywnetricci  Top. 

1.  The  physical  constant*  of  a  given  symmetrical  top,  expressed 
in  C.G.S.  units,  which  are  employed  in  the  subsequent  formulae, 
are  denoted  by  M,  k,  C  and  A.  Mil  the  weight  tn  grammes  (it 
as  given  by  the  number  of  gramme  weights  which  equilibrate  tbe 
top  when  weighed  in  a  balance;  k  is  the  distance  OG  in  centimetre* 


(cm.)  between  G  the  centre  of  gravity  and  0  the  point  of  support, 
and  MA  may  be  called  the  preponderance  in  g.-cra.;    M*  and  M 


may  be  called  the  preponderance  in  g 
be  measured  by  a  spring  balance  holding  up  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  axis  OC  in  fig.  8  suspended  at  O.  Then  f  Ma  (dyne-eta. 
or  ergs)  is  the  moment  of  gravity  about  O  when  tbe  axis  OG  a 
horizontal,  {Ma  sin  6  being  the  moment  when  the  axis  OG  make* 
an  angle  t  with  the  vertical,  and  (-981  (cm  ,V)  on  Che  average: 
C  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  top  about  OG,  and  A  about  any 
axis  through  O  at  right  angles  to  OG,  both  measured  in  g-crn  ' 

To  measure  A  experimentally,  swing  the  top  freely  about  0  ia 
small  plane  oscillation,  and  determine  the  length,  /  cm.,  of  the 
equivalent  simple  pendulum;  then 

(1)  f-A/Ma,  A-MW. 

Next  make  the  top,  or  this  simple  pendulum,  perform  small 
conical  revolutions,  nearly  coincident  with  the  downward  vertical 
position  of  equilibrium,  and  measure  n.  the  mean  angular  velocity 
of  the  conical  pendulum  in  radian*  /  second;  and  T  its  period  in 
seconds;  then 

(j)  4*>/P-*ii-c/r-fMft/A; 

and  f  r';r  is  the  number  of  revolution*  per  second,  called  the 
frequnuy.'f  ~2» '»  is  the  period  of  a  revolution,  in  second*. 

2.  In  the  popular  explanation  of  the  steady  movement  of  tbe 
top  at  a  constant  inclination  to  the  vertical,  depending  on  the  con- 
position  of  angular  velocity,  such  as  given  in  Perry's 
Spinnint  Tops,  or  Worthington's  Dynamics  ef  Rotation.  >( 
it  i*  asserted  that  the  moment  of  gravity  Is  always   lb€  , 
generating  an  angular  velocity  about  an  axi*  OB  per- 
pendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  COC'  through  the  axis  of  the  top 
OC';    and  this  angular  velocity,  compounded  with  tbe  resultant 
angular  velocity  about  an  axis  Ol,  nearly  coincident  with  OC, 
causes  the  axes  OI  and  OC'  to  keep  taking  up  a  new  position  by 


moving  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  COC',  at  a  constant  ptecewional 
Millar  velocity,  say  «a  rad./scc..  round  the  vertical  OC  (6g.  4). 
If,  however,  the  axis  OC'  is  prevented  from  taking  up  this  pre- 


ccssional  velocity,  the  top  at  once  falls  down;  thence  "all  the  in- 
genious attempts — for  instance,  in  the  swinging  cabin  of  the  Bessemer 
ship — to  utilise  the  gyroscope  as  a  mechanical  directive  arepcj 
haw  always  resulted  in  failure  (Esjgtswcr.  October  1874),  unless 
restricted  to  actuate  a  light  relay,  which  guides  the  mechanism,  a* 
in  steering  a  torpedo. 

An  experimental  verification  can  be  carried  out  with,  the  gyro- 
scope in  fig.  1 ;  so  long  as  the  vertical  spindle  is  free  to  rotate  ia 
its  socket,  the  rapidly  rotating  wheel  will  resist  the  impulse  of 
tapping  on  the  gimbal  by  moving  to  one  side;  but  when  the  pinch 
screw  prevents  the  rotation  of  the  vertical  spindle  in  the  roavuNT 
pedestal,  this  resistance  to  the  tapping  at  once  disappears,  provided 
the  friction  of  the  table  prevents  the  movement  of  the  pedestal; 
and  if  the  wheel  has  any  preponderance,  it  falls  down. 

Familiar  instances  of  the  same  principle*  are  observable  ia  the 
movement  of  a  hoop,  or  in  the  steering  of  a  bicycle;  it  is  essential 
that  the  handle  of  the  bicycle  should  be  free  to  rotate  to  secure 
the  stability  of  the  movement. 

The  bicycle  wheel,  employed  as  a  spinning  top.  in  fig.  4.  can  also 
be  held  by  the  stalk,  and  will  thus,  when  rotated  rapidly,  convey 
a  distinct  muscular  impression  of  resistance  to  change  of  direction, 
if  brandished. 

3  A  demonstration,  depending  on  the  elementary  principles  of 

dynamics,  of  the  exact  conditions  required  for  the  a  >J(fc l 

axis  OC'  of  a  spinning  top  to  spin  steadily  at  a  runstar.t  ^^.^ 
inclination  0  to  the  vertical  OC,  is  given  here  before  pro-  fkiaaiiut 
ceeding  to  the  more  complicated  question  of  the  general  ^^n^ 
motion,  when  9,  the  inclination  of  the  axis,  is  vary  in  £ 
by  nutation.  t 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  dynamics  that  if  OH  is 
a  vector  representing  to  scale  the  angular  momentum  of  a  >.  _ 
and  if  O*  is  the  vector  representing  the  axis  of  the  impressed  < 
or  torque,  then  OH  will  vary  so  that  the  velocity  of  H  is  reprei 
to  scale  by  the  impressed  couple  O*,  and  if  the  top  is  moving  [1 
about  O,  0*  is  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  plane  COC*.  and 

(t)  Oa-gM.sinf. 
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In  the  case  of  the  steady  motion  of  the  top,  the  vector  OH  lies 
in  the  vertical  plane  COC'.  in  OK  suppose  (fig.  4),  and  has  a  com- 
ponent OC  — G  about  the  vertical  and  a  component  OC'-O',  sup- 
pose,  about  the  axis  OC;  and  G'  — CR.  if  K  denotes  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  top  with  which  it  is  spun  about  OC'. 

If  m  denotes  the  constant  prccrssional  angular  velocity  of  the 
vertical  plane  COC'.  the  components  of  angular  velocity  and  momen- 
tum about  OA  arc  m  sin  *  and  Am  sin  0.  OA  being  perpendicular 
to  OC:  in  the  plane  COC';  so  that  the  vector  OK  has  the  cot 

OC'-G'.andC'K-A*sin». 


(2) 


nponent 

<?K-OC'.in*-C'K  cos* 
-G' sin* -Am  sin* cos 9. 


ipleOA. 


The  velocity  of  K  being  equal  to  the  impressed  couple  < 

(4)  1  rM*sin»-M.CK-sin«lGV-A*"co»»). 
and  dropping  the  factor  sin  ». 

(5)  -  A*'cos*-GV+tMA-o,or  Am'co»»-CRm+A«i'-o. 
the  condition  for  steady  motion. 

Solving  this  as  a  quadratic  in  „,  the  roots  mi.*  are  given  by 

(«) 
and  the 

(7) 
for  a 


Hi.  mi- j^sec  *[t>  V(  I -*^ircos  •  )]  ; 


by 


N 


an  be 
of  the 


value  of  G'  -  CR  for  real  values  of  «  is 

jsJFn* mco*    Am  " 1 V  *ro*  9) ' 
value  of  R  the  top  cannot  spin  steadily  at  the 
tion  •  to  the  upward  vertical. 

Interpreted  geometrically  in  fig.  4 

(8)  si  -  (MA  sin  »/CK  -  An'/KN .  and  m  -  C'K/A  tin  9  -  KM/A. 
(q)  •  KM.KN-AW. 
so  that  K  lies  on  a  hyperbola  with  OC.  OC'  as  asymptotes. 

4.  Suppose  the  top  or  gyroscope,  instead  of  moving  freely  about 
the  point  O,  is  held  in  a  ring  or  frame  which  is  com- 
1  to  rotate  about  the  vertical  axis  OC  with  con- 
angular  velocity  m;  then  if  N  denotes  the  couple 
of  reaction  of  the  frame  keeping  the  top  from  falling, 
acting  in  the  plane  COC',  equation  (4)  J  3  becomes  modified 
into 

(l>  rMAsinS  — N"»i.CK-sin0  (G'm  —  Am'  cos  •). 

(a)  ^-Bin9(AM>co,9-G-M+tM*) 
-AsinScose^-MiJU-M.); 

and  hence,  as  m  increases  through  mi  and  mi.  the  s 
determined,  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the 
axis  is  to  fall  or  ri««r. 

When  G'  -  CR  is  Urge,  mi  i*  large,  and 

(3)  M.**tMA/G'-Asj'/CR. 

the  same  for  all  inclinations,  and  this  is  the  precession  observed  in 
the  spinning  top  and  centrifugal  machine  of  fig.  10.  This  is  true 
accurately  when  the  axis  OC'  is 
horizontal,  and  then  it  agrees  with 
the  result  of  the  popular  explanation 
of  |  2. 

If  the  axis  of  the  top  OC'  is  point- 
ing upward,  the  precession  is  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  rotation,  and 
an  increase  of  m  from  mi  makes  N 
negative,  and  the  top  ri«<r».  con- 
versely a  decrease  of  the  proceasinn  m 
causes  the  axis  to  fall  (Perry.  $fnnnin[ 
Taps.  p.  48). 
the  as 


If  the  axis  points  downward,  as  in 
the  centrifugal  machine  with  upper 
support,  the  precession  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  rotation,  and  to 
make  the  axis  approach  the  vertical 
position  the  precession  must  be  re- 
duced. 

This  is  effected  automatically  in  the 
Weston  centrifugal  machine  (fig  10) 
used  for  the  separation  ol  water  and 
by  the  friction  of  the  indiarubbcr  cushions  above  the 
or  else  the  spindle  is  produced  downwards  below  the 
drum  a  short  distance,  and  turns  in  a  hole  in  a  weight 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  case,  which  weight  is  dragged 
round  until  the  spindle  is  upright ;  this  second  arrangement 
is  more  effective  when  a  liquid  is  treated  in  the  drum,  and 
trove  action  is  set  up  ( The  Centrifugal  Machin*.  C.  A.  Matthey ). 
Sbujftf  considerations  apply^  to  the  stability  of  the  whirling 

We  can  srrite  equation  (1 ) 

(4)    N  -  f  An*  sin  »-m  CK  -  (AW -  KM  KV)  *in*/A. 
so  that  N  is  negative  or  positive,  and  the  axis  tends  to  n*e  or  fall 
according  a*  K  moves  to  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  hyperbola  of  free 
motion.   Thus  a  Up  on  the  axis  tending  to  hurry  the  precession  is 


Fic.  10. 


equivalent  to  an  impulse  couple  giving  an  increase  to  CK.  and  will 
make  K  move  to  the  interior  of  the  hyperbola  and  cause  the  axis  to 
rise;  the  steering  of  a  bicycle  may  be  explained  in  this  way;  but  K| 
will  move  to  the  exterior  of  the  hyperbola,  and  so  the  axis  will  fall 
in  this  second  more  violent  motion. 

Friction  on  the  point  ol  the  top  may  be  supposed  to  act  like  a  tap 


in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  precession;  and  so  the  axis  of  a  top 
spun  violently  rises  at  first  and  up  to  the  vertical  position,  but  falls 
away  again  as  the  motion  dies  out.  Friction  considered  as  acting  in 
retarding  the  rotation  may  be  compared  to  an  impulse  couple  tending 
to  reduce  OC',  and  so  make  K  and  K.  both  move  to  the  exterior  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  the  axis  falls  in  both  cases.  The  axis  may  rise  or  fall 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  frictional  couple,  depending  on  the 
shape  of  the  point ;  an  analytical  treatment  of  the  varying  motion  is 
very  intractable;  a  memoir  by  E.  G.  Gallop  may  be  consulted  in  the 
Tram.  Camb.  Phil.  Soe..  1003. 

The  earth  behaves  in  precession  like  a  large  spinning  top,  of  which 
the  axis  describes  a  circle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  of  mean 
angular  radius  ».  about  23I °.  in  a  period  of  76.000  years,  so  that 
R/m  -  26000X365 ;  and  the  mean  couple  producing  precession  is 

(5)  -  CR*sin»-CR' sin  23^6000X365. 
one  12  millionth  part  of  JCR».  the  rotation  energy  of  the  earl 

5.  If  the  preponderance  is  absent,  by  making  the  C.G 
with  0,  and  if  Am  is  insensible  compared  with  G', 

(1)  N-  -G'm  sin  *. 

the  formula  which  suffices  to  explain  most  gyroscopic  action. 

Thus  a  carriage  running  round  a  curve  experiences,  in  consequence 
of  the  rotation  ol  the  Wheek,  an  increase  of  pressure  Z  on  the  outer 
track,  and  a  diminution  Z  on  the  inner,  giving  a  couple, 
if  a  is  the  gauge. 

(J)  Za-G'M. 
tending  to  help  the  centrifugal  force  to  upset  the  train; 
and  if  c  is  the  radius  ol  the  curve,  b  of  the  wheels.  C  their 
moment  of  inertia,  and  » the  velocity  of  the  train. 

(3)  G'-Cr/6. 

(4)  Z'Ct*!abt  (dynes). 

so  that  Z  is  the  fraction  C/Ma&  of  the  centrifugal  force  M»*/f .  or  the 
fraction  C/MA  of  its  transference  of  weight,  with  A  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  carnage  above  the  road.  A  Brennan  carriage 
on  a  monorail  would  lean  over  to  the  inside  of  the  curve  at  an  angle  a, 
given  by 

(6)  tan  a-G'M.'fMA-G'r/rMAc. 

The  gyroscopic  action  of  a  dynamo,  turbine,  and  other  rotating 
machinery  on  a  steamer,  paddle  or  screw,  due  to  its  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing, can  be  evaluated  in  a  similar  elementary  manner  (Worthington, 
Dynamics  of  Rotation),  and  Sc  bin  k's  gyroscopic  apparatus  is  intended 
to  mitigate  the  oscillation. 

6.  If  the  axis  (XT  in  fig.  4  is  inclined  at  an  angle  •  to  the  vertical, 
the  equation  (2)  f  4  becomes 

(1)  N  -sin*  (.Vcos#-G'm)+icMA  sin  (.-*). 
Suppose,  for  in«tance.  that  OC  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis, 

and  that  the  Irame  U  fixed  in  the  meridian;  then  a  is  the  co-latitude, 
and  m  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth,  the  square  of  which  may 
be  neglected;  so  that,  putting  N  -o.  E. 

(2)  gMA  sin  F -G'm  sin  (a  — E) -O, 
.  .  f-         G  m  sin  n  G'm  . 

(3)  Un  E  "gMA  rC'M  to,  .^iMT'"  •• 

This  is  the  theory  of  Gilbert's  harogyrosrope,  described  in  Appell's 
Mtcamqut  raUonnelU.  ii.  3H7;  it  consists  essentially  of  a  rapidly 
rotated  fly-wheel,  mounted  on  knife-edges  by  an  axis 
perpendic utar  to  its  axis  of  rotation  and  pointing  east  and 
»c*t;  spun  »ith  considerable  angular  momentum  G'. 
and  provided  with  a  slight  prrjwnderance  MA,  it  should  tilt  to  an 
angle  E  with  the  vertical,  and  thus  demonstrate  experimentally  the 
rutation  of  the  earth. 

In  Fnueault's  gyroscope  (CompUs  rmdus.  1852;  Perry,  p.  105) 
the  preponderance  is  made  rero,  and  the  axis  points  to 
the  pole,  when  free  to  move  in  the  meridian. 

Generally,  if  constrained  to  move  in  any  other  plane, 
the  axis  seeks  the  position  nearest  to  the  polar  axis,  like  a  dipping 
needle  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  pole.  (A  tyroslatU  worktne. 
model  cf  tht  marnctu  compass,  by  bir  W.  Thomson.  British  Associa- 
tion Report,  Montreal,  1884.  A.  S.  Chessin,  St  Louis  Academy 
of  Science,  January  1902.) 

A  spinning  top  With  a  polished  upper  plane  surface  will  provide 
an  artificial  horizon  at  sea,  when  the  real  horizon  is  obscured. 
The  first  instrument  of  this  kind  was  constructed  by  _  _ 
Serson.  and  is  described  in  the  Gentltmtin's  Ma  taunt.  OyrvKopk 
vol  xxiv..  1754;  also  by  Segner  in  his  Spfumen  Uuoriae  *•""*• 
lurbtnum  (Halae.  1755)  The  inventor  was  sent  to  sea  by  the  Ad- 
miralty to  test  his  instrument,  but  he  wa»  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Victory,"  1*44  A  copy  of  the  Serson  top.  from  the  royal  collection, 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  King's  College,  London.  Troughtona 
Nautical  Top  (l8ig)  is  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  instrument  is  in  favour  with  French  navigators,  perfected  by 
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Admiral  Fleuriais  (fig.  9);  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  horizon 
given  by  the  top  is  inclined  to  the  true  horizon  at  the  angle  E  given 
by  equation  (3)  above;  and  if  mi  i*  the  processional  angular  velocity 
as  given  by  (3]  1 4,  and  T  -  j»  w,  its  period  in  second*. 

(4)  tanE-^Ut-X^.orE-I^-1, 
mi  86400  ow  ' 

if  E  is  expressed  in  minutes,  taking  u  —  zr/86400;  thus  making 
the  true  latitude  E  nautical  miles  to  the  south  of  that  given  by 
the  top  (Rtrue  maritime,  1890;  Comptts  rendu*.  1896). 

This  can  be  seen  by  elementary  consideration  of  the  theory  above, 
for  the  velocity  of  the  vector  OC  of  the  top  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 


(5) 


/i.OC  cos  Lit  ■ 
sin  E 


;;Mk  sin  E-n.OC  sin  E, 

m      1  .  r  Tcoslat 
.0*  Ut,  E  — - 


Mi  "5V 
in  which  8r  can  be  replaced  by  25,  in  practice;  so  that  the  Fleuriais 
—  tionof  the  influence  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  need  for  its 
allowance. 

7.  In  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
the  general  theory  of  the  gyro- 
scope, the  motion  is 
referred  to  two  sets  of 
rectangular  axes;  the 
one  Ox,  Oy,  Ot  fixed 
in  space,  with  Oi  vertically  up- 
ward;   and  the  other  OX,  OY, 
OZ  fixed  in  the  rotating  wheel 
with  OZ  in  the  axis  of  figure 
OC. 

The  relative  position  of  the  two 
sets  of  axes  is  given  bv  means  of 
Euler's  unsym metrical  angles  0, 
«V,  *,  such  that  the  successive  turning  of  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  O2 
through  the. angles  (i.)  i  about  Oz,  (ii.)  0  about  OE,  (iii.)  $  about 
OZ,  brings  them  into  coincidence  with  OX.  OY,  OZ,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1 1,  representing  the  central*  side  of  a  spherical  surface. 
The  component  angular  velocities  about  OD,  OE,  OZ  are 

(1)  ^sin»,  4.  4+^  cos*; 

so  that,  denoting  the  components  about  OX.  OY,  OZ  by  P,  Q,  R, 

(2)  P-    0"cos*+/  sin  9  sin*. 
Q=  -0  sin  ♦-iV  sin  0  cos 
K=  <f  +  /cos9. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  motion  of  a  fly-wheel  of  preponderance 
MA.  and  equatorcal  moment  of  inertia  A,  of  which  the  axis  OC  i» 
held  in  a  light  ring  ZCX  at  a  constant  angle  7  with  OZ,  while  OZ  is 
held  by  another  ring  sZ,  which  constrains  it  to  move  round  the 
vertical  Os  at  a  constant  inrlination  0  with  constant  angular  velocity 
m.  so  that 

(3)  »-o.  i-*: 

(4)  P—jt  sin  0  sin     Q  =  m  sin  0  cos  <J.  R«i+(i  cos  9. 

With  CXF  a  quadrant,  the  components  of  angular  velocity  and 
momentum  about  OF,  OY,  arc 

(5)  P  cos  r-R  sin  7,  Q.  and  A(P  cos  y-R  sin  y),  AQ. 

so  that,  denoting  the  components  of  angular  momentum  of  the 
fly-wheel  about  OC,  OX.  OY,  OZ  by  K  or  C.  At.  A,,  ft* 
A,-    A(P  cos  y  —  R  sin  y)  cos  7  +  K  tin  7. 


--AlPcosT- 


h 
A, 

and  the  dynamical  equation 
(9)  ^'-*.Q+*,P 

t,  and  with  preponderance  dowi 
N-tMAcoszYsinY-£MAsin7 


(10) 
reduces  to 

(11) 


R  sin  y)  sin  t  +  K  cos  7; 
N. 

sine  cos 


sin  7+ A*i*  sin  7  tin'  9  sin  4>  cos  «% 

+Am'  cos  7  sin  9  cos  0  co»  «-(Km+jMA)  sin  9  cos  *=o. 

The  position  of  relative  equilibrium  is  given  by 

For  small  values  of  m  the  equation  becomes 

03)  A^  sin  7-(K*+tMA)  sin  »  «»♦=<>, 

so  that  ♦  » Jw  gives  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  the  period 
of  a  small  oscillation  is  2»V  i  A  sin  7/(Km+*MA)  sin  9). 

In  the  general  case,  denoting  the  periods  of  vibration  about 
♦  =  1».  —  !». and  the  sidelong  portion  of  equilibrium  by  2»/(«i.  «i.  or 
Mi),  we  shall  find 

(14)  "i,  =  A~:Af   «MA  +  k>.V  cos  (t-«)|. 


05) 
06) 


Asin  7 
sin  9 
A  sin  7 
n»  =  n,  Bi/»i  sin  0. 


£MA-K>.+A,.' cos  (7+0)|. 


The  fir 
07) 

-A,'  cos  t  sin  0  cos  0  sin  ♦+(K^+fMA)  sin  0 
and  putting  tan  (Js-+U)  -z,  this  reduces  to 


of  (it)  gives 
|A$)\.n7+,AjttiiiT«i>*«i 


08) 


—vz 


where  Z  is  a  quadratic  in  s*.  so  that  f  is  a  , 
of  I,  and  we  have 

(19)  .  tan  (!••+}♦)  -C(tn.  dn,  nc.  or  cn)srf. 
according  as  the  ring  ZC  performs  complete  revolutions  or  osclatrs 
about  a  sidelong  position  of  equilibrium,  or  oscillates  about  the 
stable  position  of  equilibrium  «\« 

Suppose  Os  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  »  is  the  diurnal 
rotation,  the  square  of  which  may  be  neglected,  then  if  Gilberts 
barogyToscope  of  J  6  has  the  knifcHrdges  turned  in  azimuth  to  make 
an  ancle  0  with  E.  and  W.,  so  that  OZ  lies  in  the  horiaoo  s!  sa 
angle  E.0.N.,  we  must  put  7-  i».  cos  0-sin  •  sin  0 ;  . 
<>  -  \t -4  +  E,  where*  denotes  the  angle  between  Zs  and  the  1 
plane  Z{  through  the  zenith  f, 

(20)  sin  0 cos  A  —  cos  a,  sin  0  sin  I  —  tin  •  cos  fi; 

so  that  equations  (9)  and  (10)  for  relative  equilibrium  reduce  to 

(21)  fMA  sin  E  -  Ko  «  Km  sin  0  cos  «\  =      sin  0  as  (A— E). 
and  will  change  (3)  |  6  into 

(22)  tin  E m       **n  "  ^ 

jgMA-f-KM  cos  a* 

a  multiplication  of  (3)  |  6  by  cos  0  (Gilbert.  Camtptts  rrmdui.  1SS2]. 

Changing  the  sign  of  K  or  A  and  E  and  denoting  the  nryu»- 
tions/second  of  the  gyroscope  wheel  by  F,  then  in  the  prrcedi:* 
notation,  T  denoting  the  period  of  vibration  as  a  simple 
(2  x)  tan  E  «  Km  sin  «  cos  $  ^         F  si n  a  cos  5 

gMA  —  Km  co*  0*86400  A. TV  —  F  tu»  • 


so  that  the  gyroscope  would  reverse  if  it  were  posac 
F  cos  a>  86400  A/T*C  (Fdppl.  Xlun.h.  Rrr.,  1904" 


cakr 


A  gyroscopic  pendulum  is  made  by  the  addition  to  it  of  s  (y- 
heef.  balanced  and  mounted,  as  in  Gilber  ' 


Gilbert's 
fixed  in  the 


ring  movable  about  an  1 
plane  of  motion. 

As  the  pendulum  falls  away  to  an  angle  0  with  the  upward  vertical, 
and  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  makes  an  angle  *  with  the  vertical  piint 
of  motion,  the  three  components  of  angular  momentum  are 

(24)  A.-Kcos*.  A.-A0  +  K  rin«\,  A.-A*. 

where  Ai  is  the  component  about  the  axis  of  the  ring  and  K  of  thr 
th  -  wheel  about  its  axis;  and  if  L.  M',  N  denote  the  comprocsa  of 
the  couple  of  reaction  of  the  ring,  L  may  be  ignored,  vfcuie  N  u  zero, 
with  P-o,  y  =0,  J4-o.  so  that 

05)  M'-A,  ,  -A#+Kicos«\ 

(26)  o~A.-A,4-A4-K0cos«V 

For  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  including  the  fly-wheel, 

(27)  MK**>jMH  sin0— M' 

-<MHsin0-A#-K^cos«V 

If  0  and    remain  small, 

(28)  A*»K0\  Ai  =  K(0-«). 

(29)  (MK1+A)«+(K'yA)  (0-«)-gMH0-O: 

so  that  the  upright  position  will  be  stable  if  K1>zMHA.  or  toe 
rotation  energy  of  the  wheel  greater  than  |A/C  tunes  the  energy 
acquired  by  the  pendulum  in  falling  between  the  vrmral  sad 
horizontal  position ;  and  the  vibration  will  synchronize  wxh  s  se-fw 
pendulum  of  length 
Uo)  (MK'+A)/I(KVtA)-MHJ. 

This  gyroscopic  pendulum  may  be  supposed  to  represent  s  ship 
among  waves,  or  a  carriage  on  a  monorail,  and  so  affords  an  et.'4aaa- 
tion  of  the  gyroscopic  action  essential  in  the  apparatus  ot  bcksr* 
and  Brennan. 

8.  Careful  scrutiny  shows  that  the  steady  motion  of  a 
top  is  not  steady  absolutely;  it  reveals  a  small  natation  On 
superposed,  so  that  a  complete  investigation  requires  mmtt  sf 
a  return  to  the  equations  of  unsteady  motion,  and  for  the  isssav 
small  oscillation  to  consider  them  in  a  penultimate  form. 

In  the  general  motion  of  the  top  the  vector  OH  of  resultast  aeftUr 
momentum  is  no  longer  compelled  to  lie  in  the  vertical  pfcusr  COC" 
(fig.  4),  but  since  the  axis  OA  of  the  gravity  couple  is  alvas?  hori- 
zontal, H  will  describe  a  curve  in  a  fixed  horizontal  pUnr  thnxjh  C 
The  vector  OC'  of  angular  momentum  about  the  axis  will  b*  coostasf 
in  length,  but  vary  in  direction:  and  OK  witl  be  the  cwBocswd 
angular  momentum  in  the  vertical  plane  COC',  if  the  planes  thrstf* 
C  and  C  perpendicular  to  the  lines  OC  and  OC'  intersect  in  the 
KH ;  and  if  KH  is  the  component  angular  momentum  perpe»d«A»T 
to  the  plane  COC.  the  resultant  angular  momentum  OH  has  the 
three  components  OC',  C'K,  KH,  represented  in  Euler  s  angles  by 

0 )  KH  -  Aofc/c*/.  C'K  -  A  sin  ft**     OC'  -  G\ 

Drawing  KM  vertical  and  KS  parallel  to  OC'.  then 

(2)    KM  - Adf  jdt.  KN  -CR-A  cos  ftf»V«7«  (C  -A)R+.U»sJ 
so  that  in  the  spherical  top,  with  C  -  A,  KN  -  Kd+liL 
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The  velocity  of  H  it  in  the  direction  KH  perpendicular  to  the  pUne 
COC',  and  equal  to  gMA  sin  •  or  An'  tin  *,  to  that  if  a  point  in  the 
axis  OC  at  a  distance  An*  from  O  is  projected  on  the  horizontal  plane 
through  C  in  the  point  P  on  CK.  the  curve  described  by  P.  turned 
forward*  through  a  right  angle,  will  be  the  hodograph  ot  H ;  this  is 
expressed  by 

AnHin  •eWK-iAVsin  ***  -  j/pr-O 


773 


(3) 


curve  described  by  P  and 
1  from  the  curve  described 


a\CH/<ii-Ari«sin*si 
•MCH'/*- 

»CH»  -  A«n»(E-cos »). 
10H«  -  A«««(F-cos*), 
JC'H'  -  AVlD-co**). 


where  pr**  is  the  vector  CH;  and  so  thi 
the  motion  of  the  axis  of  the. top  is  derive 
by  H  by  a  differentiation. 

Resolving  the  velocity  of  H  in  the  direction  CH, 
(t)       tf.CH/4-An*  sin  0  tin  KTH    AnSmS  KH/CH, 
(5)  d  j  C  H di  -  A^ain  Ode/dt. 

and  integrating 
(6) 

(8) 

w here  D,  £,  F  are  constants,  connected  by 

(9)  F-E+GVMV-D+CVaAHr*. 
Then 

(to)  KH'-OHMDK', 
(ii)  OKW*-CO»-C^C^'co**+G'», 
(u)  A'sin' Hdl/di)'  - j A*n'(F- cos 9)  tih'*-G,+3GG'cos« 
and  putting  cos  *  —  s, 

(IJ)        (J)  ,-2ir'(F-»)  (i-**)  -  (C«-»CG'f +C»)/A» 

-W(E-«)  (!-«•)  -  (C  -  Ct)»/A« 
-^(J>-«)  (I-*1)  -  (G  -  G  i)VA\ 
-  J"  Z  suppose. 
Dr noting  the  roots  of  Z  -o  by  *,,  *..  i„ 
in  the  order 

«,>l>«,>f>  I,>-|. 
(<fa/<il)«-7^(„-1)(%-,)(f-,0. 

«i-J\fe/V(aZ). 
of  the  first  kind,  which  with 


.©»! 


(141 
(IS) 

(16) 
an  elliptic 
(17) 


ran  be  expressed,  when  normalized  by  the  factor  V  (ti-*t)/2.  by  the 
inverse  elliptic  function  in  the  form 


(18)  mt 


m  ft  Tt(z,-z,)dz 


(*»-£)  (»-S,)| 

(19)  i-t.-fA-s.Jsn'iH/,  *t-*-{s,-s,)cn'«ii/. 

s,-x-(i,-r,)dn,iw/ 

(20)  :-^sn'm/  +  «jf  n'm; 

Interpreted  dynamically,  the  axis  of  the  top  keeps  time  with  the 
beats  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length 

(21)  L-//|(i,-r,). 

suspended  from  a  point  at  a  height  iUi+iiV  above  O.  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  point  on  the  pcdulum  at  a  distance 

(«)  *(*,-.,)/ -i»/L 

from  the  point  of  suspension  moves  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  tame 
level  as  the  centre  o!  oscillation  of  the  top. 

e  polar  co-ordinates  of  H  are  denoted  by  p.  »  in  the  horizontal 
through  C;  and.  resolving  the  velocity  of  H  perpendicular  to 


H. 
Us) 

(*4) 


fim\H  -An' tin  »  cos  KCH. 
ydmldt -An'  tin  $  CK 

•  /WIG'  -G  co»  9) 

(G'-Gr)/jAn  dz 

u     ETt  7(127 

an  elliptic  integral,  of  the  third  kind,  with  pole  at  i-E;  and  then 
(76)  -*-KCH-tan-'KH/CH 

.un-tAjM".?^ 


(g--Sa.- 


of  fig.  4. 
C*K  tin*  -OC-OC'co**, 
A«n'*vjV/<&-G-C'cot*. 


(77)  ' 

the  sum  of  two  elliptic  integrals  of  the  third  kind,  with  pole  a  1 1  —  »  1 ; 
and  the  relation  in  (75)  (76)  shows  the  addition  of  these  two  integrals 
into  a  single  integral,  with  pole  at  x-  E. 
The  motion  of  a  sphere,  rolling  and  spinning  in  the  interior  of  a 
*,  or  on  the  top  of  a  sphere,  is  found  to  be  of  the 
1  of  the  aaia  of  a  spinning  top 


The  curve  described  by  H  can  be  identified  at  a  Poinsot  I 
that  is,  the  curve  traced  out  by  rolling  a  quadric  surface  with  centre 
fixed  at  O  on  the  horizontal  plane  through  C;  and  Darboux  has 
shown  alto  that  a  deformablc  hynerboloia  made  of  the  generating 
lines,  with  0  and  H  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  and  one  generator 
fixed  in  OC,  can  be  moved  so  at  to  describe  the  curve  H ;  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  hyperboloid  at  11  being  normal  to  the  curve  of  11;  and 
then  the  other  generator  through  O  will  coincide  in  the  movement  with 
OC'.  the  axis  of  the  top;  thus  the  Poinsot  herpolhode  curve  H  is  al*> 
the  trace  made  by  rolling  a  line  of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  confocal 
to  the  hyperboloid  ol  one  sheet,  on  the  plane  through  C. 

Kirchhoff's  Kinetic  Analogue  asserts  also  that  the  curve  of  H  is 
the  projection  of  a  tortuous  elattica,  and  that  the  spherical  curve  of 
C  is  a  hodograph  of  the  elastica  described  with  constant  velocity. 

Writing  the  equation  of  the  focal  ellipse  of  the  Darboux  hyper- 
boloid through  H ,  enlarged  to  double  scale  so  that  0  it  the  centre, 

(30)  x*/o'  +///»» +i»/o  - 1 , 

with  a'+X,  01  I  X.  X  denoting  the  square*  of  the  semiaxes  of  a  con- 
focal  ellipsoid,  and  X  changed  into  **  and  v  for  a  confocal  hyper- 
boloid of  one  sheet  and  of  two  sheets. 

00  X>o>»l>-^J,>r>-•^ 
then  in  the  deformation  of  the  hyperboloid,  X  and  r  remain  constant 
at  H;    and  utilizing  the  theorem*  of  solid  geometry  on  confocal 
quadrics,  the  magnitudes  may  be  chosen  so  that 

fj2)  ««+X+?+*+»-OIP-l.*'(F-*)-ir'-rOCt, 

Cw)  .'+„-!**(»,-*)-,»-„», 

Cm)  *■+*.-,«'(*.- 

05)  »-l*(i,-z)-p'-Pr\ 
(J6)  *'<o  <*,'<!»' <*>,'. 

07)  F-r,+Si+z«. 

(j8)  X-an  +  '-i'i,  X-r-*», 

w'  X-r     a  '  X-,  a 


with  s  —  cos  8,  *  denoting  the  angle  between  the 
through  H ;  and  with  OC  -»,  OC'  the 
so  that  in  the  preceding  equations 

(40)  Uk  - G/7.\n.  I'/*  -  G  /7A*j ; 

and  6,  f ,  k  may  replace  G,  C,  2  An ;  then 

while  from  CJ3"39) 
(•P) 


ren  the  general  1 
length*  has  bcei 


ng  line* 


which  verifies  that  KH  is  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  hyperboloid  at  H.  and  so  proves  Darboux'*  theorem. 

Planes  through  O  perpendicular  to  the  generating  lines  cut  off  a 
constant  length  HQ  ■»*,  HQ'-*',  so  the  line  of  curvature  described 
by  H  in  the  deformation  ol  the  hyperboloid.  the' intersection  of  the 
fixed  conforal  ellipsoid  X  and  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  »,  rolls  on  a 
horizontal  plane  through  C  and  at  the  same  time  on  a  plane  through 
C  perpendicular  to  OC'. 

Produce  the  generating  line  HQ  to  meet  the  principal  plane*  of  the 
confocal  system  in  V.  Ti  P;  these  will  also  be  fixed  points  on  the 
generator;  and  putting 

thin3>  (HV'  HT>  HP',/HQ-  D/(A<  B'  C  >. 

(44)  Ajr»  +  B/+C««-D*» 

/^.VS.  "irfac*  wi,h  «he  square*  of  the  temiaxe*  given  by 
HV.HQ._HT. HQ.  HP.  HQ.  and  with  HQ  the  normal  line."  H.  and 
so  touching  the  horizontal  plane  through  C;  and  the  direction 
cosine*  of  the  normal  being 

(45)  x/HV.  y/HT.  i/HP, 

(46)  AV+By+CV-DW, 

the  line  of  curvature,  called  the  polhode  curve  by  Poinsot,  being  the 
intersection  of  the  quadric  surface  (44)  with  the  ellipsoid  (46). 

There  U  a  second  surface  associated  with  (44),  which  rolls  on  the 
plane  through  C,  corresponding  to  the  other  generating  line  HQ' 
through  H,  so  that  the  same  line  of  curvature  roll*  on  two  planes  at  a 
constant  distance  from  O,  <  and  *';  and  the  motion  of  the  top  is 
made  up  of  the  combination.  Thi*  complete*  the  statement  of 
Jacobt's  theorem  (H'erke,  ii.  4*))  that  the  motion  of  a  top  can  be 
resolved  into  two  movements  of  a  body  under  no  force. 

Conversely,  starting  with  Poinsot 's  polhode  and  herpolhode  given 
in  (44)  (46),  the  normal  plane  is  drawn  at  H,  rutting  the  principal 
axes  of  the  rolling  quadric  in  X,  Y.  Z ;  and  then 

(47)  a*+ti-x  OX.  0»+»,-y  OY.  m-«  OZ. 

this  determines  the  deformablc  hyperboloid  of  which  one  generator 
through  H  is  a  normal  to  the  plane  through  C;  and  the  other 
generator  is  inclined  at  an  angle*,  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the 
top.  while  the  normal  plane  or  the  parallel  plane  through  O  revolve* 
with  angular  velocity  di.dt. 
The  curvature  is  useful  in  drawing  a  curve  of  H;  the  diameter  of 
D  it  given  by 
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The  curvature  is  zero  and  H  passes  through  a  point  c 
C  come*  into  the  horizontal  plane  through  C;   i  will  then  be 
stationary  and  the  rum  described  by  C  will  be  looped. 

In  a  state  of  steady  motion,  *  oscillates  between  two  limits  s.  and  ti 
which  arc  close  together  i  so  putting  s,  ~t,  the  coefficient  of  t  in  Z  is 

(49)  *%»,+«■.-  -« +£g  -  -»  4.<OMc^+Q^)  (OM  :f  ONcc^), 

.  ,         „.    OM'+ON'  a 

(50)  iz,t,=  <iv4  Avr-cos», 


(50 


0M  0i\Tco* 
.  x  _OM«-K>M  OS  cm  0+ON' 


OM  ON 

WithS,-x,.«-o,K-i»;  aodthe 
the  axis  is 

i$3)  \^T!"v(0Mf0N)3^' 


om  osr 

OM'+ON» 
20M  OH- 
MS'' 
OM  ON" 


m  of  length 
/       4OM .  ON 
7Zi  MM1" 
The  wheel  nuking  R/2r  revolutions  per  second. 

beats/second  MN       ■  _C 

rcxoKaiiiii'-  wcoini  "~ 


(S3) 


(54) 


MN 
0T" 


V<0M  0K)R 
from  (8)  (9)  }  3;  and  the  apsidal  angle  is 

J'_A«'  »  ON       2V(0M  ON)  ON 

and  the  height  of  the  equivalent  conical  pendulum  X  is  given  by 
iiM  X.JL."*   OM    KC  OL 

if  OR  drawn  at  right  angles  to  OK  cuts  KC  in  R,  and  RL  is  drawn 
horizontal  to  cut  the  vertical  CO  in  L;  thus  if  OC  represents  /  to 
scale,  then  OL  will  represent  X. 

9.  The  gyroscope  motion  in  fig.  4  comes  to  a  stop  when  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  touches  the  ground;  and  to  realize  the  motion  when  the 
axis  is  inclined  at  a  greater  angle  with  the  upward  vertical,  the  stalk 
is  pivoted  in  fig.  8  in  a  lug  screwed  to  the  axle  of  a  bicycle  hub, 
fastened  vertically  in  a  bracket  bolted  to  a  beam.  The  wheel  can 
now  be  spun  by  hand,  and  projected  in  any  manner  so  as  to  produce 
a  d^rcd^roscopic  motion.  undulating,  looped,  or  with^cusps  if  the 

in  the  neigh- 
the  angle- 


stalk  of  the  wheel  is  dropped  from  rest. 

As  the  principal  part  of  the  motion  takes  1 
bourhood  of  the  lowest  position,  it  is  convenient  to  1 
8  from  the  downward  vertical,  and  to  change  the  sign  of 

Equation  (18)  §  8  must  be  changed  to 

Z  -  (s-F)  (1  -r'HC.«-?GG'z+G'»)/aAV 
-(i-Dj  (t-t*)-(G-G't)V>AV 

■>*i>t>n,>-laD.E>*j. 


VUZ)  ' 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)  -  F  -  D-C£i2.Vf  =  E-C/iAV, 

and  expressed  by  the  inverse  elliptic  function 

(6)  •  »  Zjsn'm/  +sicn'«/.  «*  -  (sr-Sj)/(si-x,). 

Equation  (25)  and  (29)  |  8  is  changed  to 


;f.  dl 

s 


CI 
5A- 


while  l  and  o  change  places  in  (26). 

I  he  Jacobin  elliptic  parameter  of  the  third  elliptic  integral  in  (7) 
can  be  given  by  v.  where 

where  /  is  a  real  fraction. 


(10) 
(i«) 


with 


to  the  comodulus  «'. 


Then,  with  z  =  E,  and 

(12)  2ZF-H(G'-GE)/Aii|'. 
if  1 1  denotes  the  apsidal  angle  of  o.  and  T  the 
ol  the  axle,  up  ox  down, 


of  a  single  beat 


(13) 


in  accordance 
third  kind 


"*aX "J  a,   Ve  vUTj- 

=  i»/+Kzn/K\ 


Interpreted  geometrically  on  the  deformable  hyperboloia.  flatteatd 
f  the  focal  ellipse,  if  OQ  is  the  pcrpci 
entre  on  the  tangent  HP.  AOQ-am/K'.  and  the  1 


P.  measured  from  the  minor  axis,  is  am(i-/)K',  the 
the  focal  ellipse  being  the  comodulus  «'. 

A  point  L  is  taken  in  QP  such  that 

(M) 

(•5) 
and  with 

(•6) 


ndicular  from  the 


QL/OA-zn/K', 
QV.  QT.  yP-OA(zs.« 


(•7) 
(•8) 


«d)/K'; 

wT  -  K.  m!n  -  V  (xr-t,)/2  -  OA'*. 

"3X"5A1JOTK*85K- 

II-JV+OJ^HK-W+gLK. 

oosing  for  /  a  simple  rational  fraci 
algebraical  case  of  motion  can  be 


By  cl 

...  an 

Malkrmaiict,  1904) 

Thus  with 
and  P  is  at 

(19) 


h  G'-GE-o.  we  have  E-z,  or  «,.  never  «,;  /-o  or  I; 
A  or  B  on  tho  focal  ellipse;  and  then 
*  =  P=G/2A, 

(20)  *+Pt"^-J^^>. 

(11)  sintfexp  (#+p/)i-iV[(-Sr-z1)(z-x,)]+V[(zl-«)  (*-*)!. 
.  _  1+z.xi      I » «i    G     p  G' 
%    *+"zT'  "5Ali"»  SX«vor 

(22)  sin  9  exp(*+>W)««iV|(-r,-x,)(t-i,)]  +  V|(zr-»)(*-i,)j. 
.  h£ci!_  G  _f_  G' 

*i+Zi'   \    2        2 An    II  ~2.\<li, 
Thus  tt-o  in  (22)  makes  G'-o;  so  that  if  the  stalk  is  beW  drt 
horizontally  and  projected  with  angular  velocity  :p  about  the  vertical 
axis  OC  without  giving  any  spin  to  the  wheel,  the  resulting  motion 
of  the  stalk  is  like  that  of  a  spherical  pendulum,  and  given  by 

(a3)  «n-cxp(*+A/).-.>j(^cos»)4-  ^ (sin',- 

-  i  sin  a  V  (sec  ■  cos«)  +  V I  (>cc  •  +cos  8)  (cos «  -co*»H 
if  the  axis  falls  in  the  lowest  position  to  an  angle  a  with  the  1 
ward  vertical. 

With  S1-0  in  (21)  and  it--  cos  0,  and  changing  to  the  1 
vertical  mcasurc.m-nt,  the  motion  is  given  by 

(24)  sin  $  e»  - «••« V  V ( 1  -cos  fi cos 8)  +  iV  (cos  fi  cos t  - cot« »)]. 
and  the  axis  rises  from  the  horizontal  position  to  a  series  of  cuspt: 
and  the  mean  processional  motion  is  the  same  as  in'  steady  motion 
with  the  same  rotation  and  the  axis  horizontal. 

The  special  case  of  /  -  J  may  be  stated  here ;  it  is  found  that 

(25)  {«p(»-»),-N/('+*M'-»,  +i  >-'}a<'+»r. 

(26)  ,«-„'(. -a*). 

(27)  ,XHin«exp(*-p*).-(L-t+«-»)^liJ^Hi±£? 

-r«(L-i+«+x)^'+*M'-»\ 

L-Ki-O+xj/n, 

»o  and  themotion  is  nude  algebraical  by  takirgJL^J  (!-«)■ 


(28) 

so  that p 
The 


jpic  diagram  of  fig.  12  d 
■«-H.  I.  and  I  (cusps). 


Eulers 


10.  So  far  the  motion  of  the  axis  OC'  of  the  top  1 
considered;  for  the  specification  of  any  point  of  the  body, 
third  angle  <s>  must  be  introduced,  represent  it 
ment  of  the  wheel  with  respect  to  the  Malic 

to 

It  will  simplify  the  formulas  by  cancelling  a  secular  term  if  •* 
make  C  -  A,  and  the  top  is  then  called  a  tpherical  lcf>;  OH  becomes 
the  axis  of  instantaneous  angular  velocity,  as  well  as  of  rerolust 
angular  momentum. 

'hen  this  secular  term  is  restored  in  the  general  case,  the  axis 
01  of  angular  velocity  is  obtained  by  producing  u  H  to  1, 1 
HI  _A-C   HI  _A-C 
Q7H    ~T'  (Jl  ~K~' 


(3) 
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and  then  the  four  vector  components  OC,  C'K.  KH.  HI  give  a  re- 
sultant vector  01,  representing  th-  angular  velocity  w,  such  th.ir 

(4)  oi/qt— /k. 

The  point  I  is  then  fixed  on  the  generating  line  Q'H  of  thr  r!e- 
formabfc  hypcrboloid,  and  the  other  generator  through  I  will  cut 
the  fixed  genera  (or  OC  of  the  opposite  system  in  a  fixed  point  O', 


-a 

"7  jc~ 

n 



IT 

«  i 

i 

1 

\  7 
\^ 

h 

6 



u 

\ — r 

/ 

p  i 

- ,   \ 



/ 

A 

FlO.  12. 

i  that  10'  is  of  constant  length,  and  may  be  joined  up  by  a  link, 
which  comtraim  I  to  move  on  a  sphere. 
In  the  spherical  top  then. 

.  „        t,+  ,j\     fC'A-C.dl  ,.  fC.'-C.dt 

(5)     !(♦+*> -J -7+TJX-  l(*-+)mJ—  IX 

depending  on  the  two  elliptic  integral*  of  the  third  kind,  with  pole 
•t  and  measuring  9  from  the  downward  vertical,  their 

elliptic  parameter*  are:— 

,-vuZT—  /K»- 


(6) 
(7) 
(») 

(9) 


f'«  V(£i-£i]rf£ ...... 


-dn" 


'v'— 
>*»-*! 


■A, 


Then   .f  r'-K  +  (l-y)K'i  is  the 
*-D.  we  find 

(">)  /-/• 
(it)  ^  »"••>+•*,  »'-»i-tii. 

The  most  symmetrical  treatment  of  the  motion  of  any  point  ft: 
in  the  top  will  be  found  in  Klein  and  Somtnerfeld,  Tkeoru  dti 
Krtiielt,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  details;  four  new 
functions,  a.  0,  y,  4,  are  introduced,  defined  in  terms  of  Eulcr's 
angle*.  9.  *V,  by 


"I 


I 

IMl 

(15)  4-  ci 

Next  Klein  takes  two  fund 


co*  4»exp  }(  ♦+*)!, 
0-isin  i'exp  l(—  *»  +  »!'i. 
7«»t»in  ft  exp  It    •>  —  **)•', 


>r  ci 


Jinate*  X  and  A.  defined  by 


•  +  : 


(16) 

and  A  the  same  function  of  X.  Y,  Z.  so  that  A.  A  ptay  thr  part  o( 
s-tcrrographic  representations  of  the  same  point  (x,  y.  z)  or  (X,  Y,  Z) 
on  a  sphere  of  radius  r,  with  respect  to  poles  in  which  the  sphere 
is  intersected  by  Os  and  OZ. 

These  new  functions  arc  shown  to  be  connected  by  the  bilinear 
relation 


(17) 


with  the 


of  tran-Jnrmation  of  co- 


where 


1 

II 

7. 

I 

(P 

2*0 

n 

4> 

2y* 

r 

01 

-»+0t 

and  thus  the  motion  in  spare  of  any  point  fixnl  in  the  body  defined 
by  A  is  determined  completely  by  mean*  of  a.  0,  y,  4:  and  in  the 
case  of  the  symmetrical  top  these  function*  are  elliptic  transcendant*. 
to  which  Klein  has  given  the  lumc  of  mutupiuclivt  tlliflu  funaw. 

a"(l9)  «4-co>'lA  0r--sin'l«. 

•4  —  07  « I ,  a4  +/Jt  •  co* *, 
V(-4«iM)-sin*; 
»hile.  for  the  motion  of  a  point  on  trie  axis,  putting  A  -  o.  or  «o, 

(10)  A-/W-.  tan  |(Jr»-,  or         7  -  -1  cot  J**', 

and 

(jl)  a0- \i sin  Oe*i,  «-y  •»     tin  *V*W. 

giving  orthogonal  projections  on  the  planes  GKH,  CHK;  and 

the  vectorial  equation  in  the  plane  GKH  of  the  hcrpolhodc  of  H 
for  a  spherical  top. 

When  ft  and  ft  in  (9)  are  rational  fraction*,  these  multiplicative 
elliptic  function*  can  be  'replaced  by  algebraical  functions,  qualified 
by  factor*  which  are  exponential  function*  of  the  time  /;  a  series 
ol  quasi-algebraical  case*  of  motion  can  thus  be  constructed,  whuh 
become  purely  algebraical  when  the  exponential  factor*  are  can- 
celled by  a  tunable  arrangement  of  the  constant*. 

Thus,  for  example,  with  /-o.  J" -  I,  J,  -  I,  /,- 1.  a*  in  (14)  I  o. 
where  P  and  I"  arc  at  A  and  U  on  the  focal  ellipse,  we  have  foe  the 
spherical  top 

(JJ)  (l+co*»)exp(>+»v-9!X 

-  V  (*ec0-co»»)  V  (co»tf-co*«)+l(  V»rc  0  +  Vco*«  VcO*». 

(14)  (l-cos»)exp(«S-»l-?'<)« 

-  V  (*ec /I -co*  •) V  (co*  0-to*t) +i(  V  »ec  $  -  Vco*  fl)  V  co*». 
(*S)    »•  »'-»lV(J*ec*1)*sjV(lco»»1); 

and  thence  a.  0,  y.  4  can  be  inferred. 

The  physical  constant*  of  a  given  symmetrical  top  have  been 
denoted  in  |  I  by  M.  *.  A.  C.  and  i,  ».  T;  to  specify  a  given  state  of 
general  motion  we  have  G,  G  or  CR,  D.  E.  or  F,  wnich  may  be 
called  the  dynamical  constant*;  or  «.  s\  *t.  rj.  or/,  f,  ft,  ft,  the 
analytical  constants;  or  the  geometrical  constants,  such  as  a,  0, 
4.  4',  *  of  a  given  articulated  hypcrboloid. 

There  i»  thus  a  triply  infinite  series  of  a  state  of  motion;  the 
choice  of  a  typical  state  can  be  made  geometrically  on  the  hyper- 
boloid.  flattened  in  the  plane  of  the  local  ellipse,  of  which  «  is  the 


ratio  of  the  seroiaxe*  •  and  0,  and 
from  the  minor  axis  of  the  point  of 
so  that  two  analytical  constants  are 
H  may  be  taken  arbitrarily  on  the  t 
the  other  tangent  of  the  focal  ellipse 


I  — /)  K'  is  the  eccentric  angle 
ntact  P  of  the  grnerator  Hy. 
-tiled  thereby;  and  the  point 
gent  line  1"Q.  and  HQ'  is  then 
in  »hirh  case  tt  and  *S  are 


the  angle*  between  the  tangent*  HQ.  HQ*,  and  between  the  focil 
distance*  HS.  US',  and  *•  will  be  HS  HS"  while  HQ.  HQ'  are  4.  »'. 
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alomi  the  tangent  line  HQ,  a 
be  determined,  and  drawn  with  accuracy, 


Fir,,  13. 


of  states  of 

ation  (5)  |  3  with  slight  modification  will  serve  with  the 
same  notation  for  the  steady  rolling  motion  at  a  constant  inclination 
a  to  the  vertical  of  a  body  of  revolution,  such  as  a  disk,  hoop,  wheel, 
cask,  wine-glass,  plate,  dish,  bowl,  spinning  top,  gyrostat, 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  or  a  surface  of  resolution,  as  a 
conical  lamp-shade. 

The  point  0  is  now  the  intersection  of  the  axis  GC  with  the 
vertical  through  the  centre  B  of  the  horizontal  circle  described  by 
the  centre  of  Rravity,  and  through  the  centre  M  of  the  horizontal 
circle  described  by  P,  the  point  of  contact  (fig.  13).   Collected  into 

a  particle  at  G,  the 

 L  R  rwiHy  swings  round 

the  vertical  OB  as 
a  conical  pendu- 
lum, of  height  AB 
or  CL  equal  to 
tV-X.  and  CA 
would  be  the  di- 
rection of  the 
thread,  of  tension 
fM  (GA/GL)  dynes. 
The  reaction  with 
the  plane  at  P  will 
be  an  equal  parallel 
force;  and  its 
moment  round  G 
will  provide  the 
couple  which 
causes  the  velocity 
of  the  vector  of 
angular  momen- 
tum appropriate 
to  the  steady 
motion;  and  this 
moment  will  be 
gM.Gm  dyne-cm.  or  ergs,  if  the  reaction  at  P  cuts  GB  in  m. 

Draw  GK  perpendicular  to  GK  to  meet  the  horizontal  AL  in  R.and 
draw  KQC'K  perpendicular  to  the  axis  C:.  and  KC  perpendicular 
to  l-G. 

The  velocity  of  the  vector  GK  of  angular  momentum  is  it  times 
the  horizontal  component,  and 

(1)  horizontal  component  /Ap  sin  «-KC/KC, 
so  that 

(2)  *M  Cm  -  A*'  sin  o(KC/KC), 

The  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  the  case  of  a  gyrostat  would  be 
OP;  drawing  CI  parallel  to  OP,  and  KK'  parallel  to  OG,  making 
tan  K'GC'-(A,C)  tan  IGC'i;  then  if  GK  represents  the  resultant 
angular  momentum,  K'K  will  represent  the  part  of  it  due  to  the 
ruUlion  of  the  fly-wheel.  Thus  in  the  figure  for  the  body  rolling 
as  a  solid,  with  the  fly-wheel  clamped,  the  points  m  and  Q  move 
to  the  other  side  of  G.  The  gyrostat  may  be  supposed  swung  round 
the  vertical  at  the  end  of  a  thread  PA  fastened  at  A'  where  I'm 
produced  cuts  the  vertical  AB,  and  again  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  axis  GO.  The  discussion  of  the  small  oscillation  super- 
posed on  the  state  of  steady  motion  requisite  for  stability  is  given 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

12.  In  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  general  motion 
of  a  gyrostat  rolling  on  a  horizontal  plane  the  safe  and 
shortest  plan  apparently  is  to  write  down  the  most  general 
equations  of  motion,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  any 
special  condition. 

Drawing  through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  any  three 
rectangular  axes  Gx,  Gy,  Gs,  the  notation  employed  is 
u.  v,  v,     the  components  of  linear  velocity  of  G; 

the  components  of  angular  velocity  about  the  axes, 
momentum; 

ityof  the  co-ordinate 
axes; 

x.  y,  s,      the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  with  the  hori- 
zontal plane; 

X,  Y,  Z,   the  components  of  the  reaction  of  the  plane; 
a.  0,  y,      the  direction  cosines  of  the  downward  vertical. 
The  gcomctrir.il  equations,  expressing  that  the  point  of  contact  i» 
at  rest  on  the  plane,  arc 

(1)  «-ry+7S=o, 

(2)  v-fn+rx-o, 

(3)  .  v>-qx  +  py-o. 
1  he  dynamical  equations  are 

(4)  «/u'dr-9jtr-f«,ip-f«+X/M, 

(5)  dr/dt-^v+M-gfl+Y/M, 

(6)  d»jdt-9,u+e,v  -J7  +  Z/M. 
and 

7)  dAi/dr-M.+Wi-yZ-sY, 

8)  **,/<*<-».*.+«»*!  =*X-xZ. 
M.+#.A.-xY-yX- 


Qeatrml 
motion  of 
m  £}  rottMt 
rotting  00 
M  pUae. 


*,,  the  components  of  angular  roomer 
•11  9z,  S'j.  the  components  of  angular  vclocii 


nu 
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In  the  special  case  of  the  gyrostat  where  the  1 
tion  round  Gt,  and  the  body  is  kinctically  symmetrical  about  Gz, 
we  take  Gy  horizontal  and  Gxz  through  the  point  of  contact  to  that 
y-o;    and  denoting  the  angle  between  Gs  and  the 
vertical  by  6  (fig.  13) 

(to)  a-sin0,  <T-o,  > -cos*. 

The  components  of  angular  momentum  arc 

(11)  Ai-A/>,  ht-Ka.  A.-O+K. 
where  A,  C  denote  the  moment  of  inertia  about  Gx,  Gz,  and  K  is 
the  angular  momentum  of  a  fly-wheel  fixed  in  the  interior  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  Gz;  K  is  taken  as  constant  during  the  1 

The  axis  Gs  being  fixed  in  the  body, 

(12)  h-p,  •»-«- -d$!dt,  0,~pcot$. 
With  y-o,  (I).  (2).  (3)  reduce  to 

(13)  »«pz-rx,  ■•fBJ 
and.  denoting  the  radius  of  curvature  o(  (he  meridian 
rolling  surface  by  p. , 

(M)    j5«*co*»J--5pcos»,  ^--^MH^-psaf; 
so  that 


05) 
(«6) 


The  dynamical  equations  (4)  . . .  (9)  can  now  be  reduced  to 

(18)  £  -  -^z-p»z  cot  »+g«(x-p  sin  9)+prx  cot  •  -(  sinf, 

(19)  ^"^"^"^O+scot  9-p  sin  9)  +  q*p  cost. 

(20)  ^ -^x-rj*(=-p  cos  8)  +pH-prx-[  cos  t, 

-sY-A^-Apt cot  t+eku 
(22)  -«X-xZ-A^+Ap»cot  9-ph,. 

<»3>  "'w-cii~-c4 

Eliminating  Y  between  (19)  and  (23), 

(24)  (j^+^j-xs^+psxfx+zcotj-psin^-erx^cosl-t. 

Eliminating  Y  between  (19)  and  (21) 

-ptpix  -f  scot  9 -p  sin  9)  +ertp  cos* -0. 
(B)  -«£+(£+*)2+£/>cot»-£i' 

+^z(x+»cot  9—p  sinf)  —  npcos#-o. 


In  the  special  case  of  a  gyrostat  rolling  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
circle  passing  through  G,  1-0,  p-o,  (A;  and  (B)  reduce  to 

(26)- 

(J7) 
(28) 


.     /  C   ,  \dr    It    ,  i\dh, 
»•£,,.„.,    A,  d.p*in9_k,*in9. 

a+^^^-A-ar  a— : 

rf,*»1<'*i_-.  CMx* 


.1  differential  equation  of  a  hypergeo metric  series,  of  th 
Legendre's  zonal  harmonic  of  fractional  order  «,  given  by 
(29)  is(»+i)-CMx>/A(Mr>+C). 


the  form  of 


For  a  sharp  point.  x=o,  p-o.  and  the  previous 
obtained  of  a  spinning  top. 

The  elimination  of  X  and  Z  between  (18)  (»)  ( 
symbolically  as 

(30)  (22)-s(l8)+x(20)-O. 
gives 

-Fsf*p(x cos s  sin»)- prx(x+t  cotS)-£(xcos#-tsin#)«o, 

and  this  combined  with  (A)  and  (B)  will  lead  to  an  equation  the 
integral  of  which  is  the  equation  of  energy. 

13.  The  equations  (A)  (B)  (C)  are  intractable  in  this  general  form; 
but  the  restricted  case  may  be  considered  when  the  axis  moves  is 
steady  motion  at  a  constant  inclination  •  to  the  vertical;  and  thr 
stability  is  secured  if  a  small  nutation  of  the  axis  can  be  superposed 

It  is  convenient  to  put  £~Qsin«,  so  that  Q  is  the 
velocity  of  the  plane  Gtx  about  the  vertical;  (A)  (B)  (C)  [ 
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(B*> 


-tlx(x  sin  9  -  2x  cos  0  -  p  sin'  0)  +rxp  cos  »  -  o, 

+m  tin  6(i-p  sin  •)-«*»  cos  0  =o, 
g+fiVC*  «m  9-.  tin  fl  -  On'sin  • 


an  0  cos  S+CrVrx  sin*  9 


(tin  a+L  cos  a) 


i+L  cos  a) 


-£>x(x  sin  *+x  cos  S)-j(x  cos  9-s  sin  J)  "fo. 
The  steady  motion  and  nutation  superposed  may  be  expressed  by 
(i)      0-a+L.  sin  9  -sin  a+L  cos  a,  cos  0  -cos  o-L  sin  a, 
Q-M+N.  r-R+Q. 
where  L,  N,  Q  are  small  terms.  Involving  a  factor  *•",  to  express 
the  periodic  nature  of  the  nutation;  and  then  if  o,  c  denote  the 
mean  value  of  x.  t,  at  the  point  of  contact 

13)     X-a  +  Lp  COB  a,  «-C-Lp  sin  a, 

(J)    x  sin  9+x  cos  4—0  sin  a+e  cos  a  4-  \.<r.  cos  *-C  tin  a). 

(4)  x  cot  9-s  sin  9  -a  cos  a-c  sin  a-L(j  sin  a+<  cos  a-p). 
Substituting  these  values  in  (C*)  with  dq:dl  -  -tPe.'df - n'L, 

and  ignoring  products  of  the  small  terms,  such  at  L',  LN,  .  .  . 

<C~)  (A+a.+c')L««-&,+N)(^+^)(. 

+  k,+2pN)  (jj+t^-aLpc  sin  a)  (tin  a 

+G«,+2pN)  [ac-Lp(a  sin  a-c  sin  a))  (sin1  a+L  sin  2a) 
-(p+N)(R+Q)(a+Lpco*a)[atina+ccosa+L(acosa-ctina)] 
-g(a  cos  a-<  sin  a)+|L(o  sin  a+e  cos  a-p)  -o, 
which  is  equivalent  to 

(5)  -,.^f^sin.+^(^+c»)sinacosa 

+p*  oc tin1  a-yRa (a  sin  a+c  cos  a)-((a  cos  a-C  tin  a)  -o, 
the  condition  of  steady  motion ;  and 
(0)^  DL+EQ+FN-o, 

(7)  D-(^+o«+fJ)n«-M^f^coaa-J>.Vsin'acos. 

+ji*  (n+<>)  cot  «V,'(« sin  a-<  cos  a)  sin'a 

+p'af  sin  2a-pRp  cos  a(«  sin  a+C  cos  a) 
-„Rs(a  cos  a-e  tin  a)  +g(o  tin  a+c  cos  a-p), 

E--*ja  tin.-M0(atin.+ccosa). 

F  -  «in  a+2p      +«')  sin  a  cos  a 

+  2»4af  sin*  a-Ra(asina+reo*a). 
With  the  tame  apprcotimation  (A«)  and  (B»)  ,are  equivalent  to 

tina^-M«(a  tin  a+2c  cos  a-p  sin'  a) 

+Rapcoso-o, 


(8) 


<B") 


.  N 


COS  d 


-Tj—+2pfvSj+<  j 

+pc  sin  a(a-p  sin  a)-Rcp  cos  a-o. 
1  of  L,  Q,  N  will  lead  to  an  equation  for  the  dcter- 
__l  of  ■*,  and  »'  must  be  positive  for  the  motion  tobe  stable, 
II  b  it  the  radiut  of  the  horizontal  circle  described  by  C  in  steady 
motion  round  the  centre  B, 

(10)  6-»/ji-UP-aR)/M«"r  sin  araR/p. 

and  drawing  GL  vertically  upward  of  length  X  -  (V.  the  height  of  the 
equivalent  conical  pendulum,  the  steady  motion  condition  may  be 
written 

(11)  (CR+K)m  sin  a-p.*  sin  a  cos  a— fM(«  cos  a-c  tin  a) 

+  a1(p*<  sin  a-pRa)  (a  sin  a+c  cos  a) 
-fcM(6x-'(a  sin  a+c  cot  a) -o  cos  a+c  sin  a] 
»ftf.  PT. 
LC  produced  cuts  the  plane  in  T. 

Interpreted  dynamically,  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation 
represents  the  velocity  ol  the  vector  of  angular  momentum  about 
C,  so  that  the  right-hand  side  represent*  the  moment  of  the  applied 
force  about  C,  in  this  cane  the  reaction  of  the  plane,  which  is  parallel 
to  GA,  and  equal  to  rM.GA/GL;  and  to  the  angle  AGL  must  be 
I.      than  the  angle  of  friction,  or  slipping  will  take  place. 

Spinning  upright,  with  a-o,  0-0,  we  find  F-o,  fj-o,  and 

l"^+»p(^+c')-Rcp-o. 


(u) 
(13) 
04) 


M 


f*j.*\  ,  CR+K 
/CK+R 


(A+flya,.l(CK^  +  R^._^A+^(<_p) 


777 

with  K-o. 


Thus  for  a  top  spinning  upright  on  a  1 
the  ttabiliiy  requires  that 

(15)  R>2r-Vlt(e-p)l/(*»+cp). 
where  *,  **  are  the  radii  of  gyration  about  the  l_ 
pcndicular  axis  at  a  distance  e  from  G ;  this  reduces  to  t 
case  of  |  x  (7)  when  p—  o. 

*  ',  with  a-o,  but  a  »o,  the  condition  (A)  and  (Bj  becomes 

^.CJ^^A^ 
so  that,  eliminating  Q/L, 


(16) 


the  condition  when  a  coin  or  platter  is  rolling  nearly  Eat  on  the  table. 

Rolling  along  in  a.  straight  path,  with  a  -  J.-,  c-o,  p-o,  E-o; 
and 
(18) 

(«9) 


N/L-(CR+K)/A. 
F  — CVK-Ra'. 


(20) 


(11) 


»nd 


Thus  with  K-o,  and  rotling  with  velocity  V-Ra. 
requires 

or  the  body  must  have  acquired  velocity  greater  than  attained  by 
rolling  down  a  plane  through  a  vertical  height  J(a-p)A/C. 

On  a  sharp  edge,  with  p-o,  a  thin  uniform  disk  or  a  thin  ring 
require* 

Oi)  V»/2«>o/6ora/8. 

The  gyrostat  can  hold 
when  k-o,  provided 

(24)  KVAM-g(a-p)  is  positive. 

For  the  stability  of  the  monorail  carriage  of  J  5  (6),  ignoring  the 
rotary  inertia  of  the  wheels  by  putting  C -0,  and  replacing  K  by  G' 
the  theory  above  would  require 

05) 

For  further  theory  and  experiments 
Rigid  Dynamics,  chap,  v.,  and  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, f  345:  also  Bourlct,  TraiU  des  bitteUs  (analysed  in  Apprll, 
AUcanique  rationntUt,  ii.  297,  and  Carvallo,  Journal  de  FitoU  poly- 
tfckniaue,  looo);  Whipple.  Quarterly  Journal  of  UathtmatUs,  vol. 
xxx.,  for  mathematical  theories  of  the  bicycle,  and  other  I 
14.  Lord  Kelvin  hat  ttudicd  theoretically  and  experi* 
mentally  the  vibration  of  a  chain  of  stretched  gyrosMta 
(Proc.  Condon  Math.  Soc.,  187S:  J-  Perry,  Spinninf  Tops, 
for  a  diagram).  Suppose  each  gyrostat  to  be  equivalent  dynamically 
to  a  fly-wheel  of  axu.l  length  2a,  and  that  each  connecting  link  it  a 
li^ht  cord  or  steel  wire  of  length  2/,  stretched  to  a  tension  T. 

Denote  by  x,  v  the  components  of  the  slight  displacement  from  the 
central  straight  line  of  the  centre  of  a  fly-wheel ;  and  let  p,  q,  I  denote 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  of  a  fly-wheel,  and  r,  s,  1  the  direction 
cosines  of  a  link,  distinguishing  the  different  bodies  by  a  suffix. 
Then  with  the  previous  notation  and  to  the  order  of  approximation 
uircd, 

Otm-dqfdl.0,-dp!dt, 
A.-Afl,,  h,-Mh.  h,-K. 
to  be  employed  in  the  dynamical  equations 

fj)  ^jj-0*At+«>*»-L. ... 

in  which  9 ,*i  and  0Jh  can  be  omitted. 
For  the  cth  fly-wheel 

-A?i+K>i-Ta(a»  -5»)+Ta(ai-n,i\ 
A£,  +  K4.  —  Ta^r.J-Ta^.-r*.,) : 
and  for  the  motion  of  translation 


rcquin 

1 


(6) 
while  the 

<8) 

Putting 
(9) 


Mx»-T(rfr-r.).  M*-T(n.r-».\ 
are 

fen-tt  -  +*)  +2tru  • . 
ym-y*  -  o(o,,i +ji)  +2/r», ,. 

x+yi-v.  p+ffi-a,  r+ri-«r, 
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these  three  pair*  of  equations  may  be  replaced  by  the  three  equation* 

fa  ^tgz?£r+*-* 

(j  J)  •wi-w»-«(8W.i+«»)-a*'»»i-o. 
For  a  vibration  of  circular  polarization  assume  a 

(13)  »».  SK,  u  -  (L,  P.  Q)  exp  (itf +*t  )i. 
so  that  c/m  is  the  time-lag  between  the  vibration  of 
and  the  next;  and  the  wave  velocity  is 

(14)  U -!<«+/)■/«. 
Then 

B 


c-c  1 


(■») 
(19) 


asrjftris^-* 


2  «in«J<- 


With  K-o.  A=o. 
vibration  of  a  string  of 


(JO) 
<*«> 


p-M/j(a+/). 
«-K7i(a+/). 
.-A/a(a-rf), 


in  the 


the  mass  per  unit  length  of  the 

chain. 

the  gyrostatic  angular  momentum 

per  unit  length, 
the  transverse  moment  of  inertia 
per  unit  length. 


<Jt)     ,    ,  k-(a+/)n/U. 
equation  (19)  can  be  written 
(,4  tsin(o-r-/)-/L-|« 

.    ,    Ta -f-«n/-oFi*l  

" (0  +/)WT  Ta  +«»(a  +/)-«»la  + J)       V  (a  +i) 

(J5>      sin  (a-Mm/lM 

p  T  +  l.w-a*1)/,'* 

1  of  Mich  gyrostatic  ~ 


In  a 


(»7> 


with  o  and  /  in- 


06)  ^-ji'+TTT^inS 

for  the  vibration  of  helical  nat 
Changing  the  sign  of  a  for 
direction 

tt«i    T(.  ««±«2l_  I 

In  this  way  a  mechanical  model  it  obtained  of  the  action  of  a  mag- 
netized medium  on  potarued  light.  «  representing  the  equivalent  of 
the  magnetic  field,  while  a  may  be  ignored  as  insensible  (I.  Lartnor. 
Proc.  Loud,  ifaik.  Soc.,  1890;  Atthtr  and  Matter,  Appendix  E). 

We  notice  that  U*  in  (»6)  can  be  positive,  and  the  gyrostatic 
chain  stable,  even  when  T  is  negative,  and  the  chain  is  supporting 
a  thrust,  provided  n»  is  large  enough,  and  the  thrust  does  not 

CXI  I't  d 

<zS)  (««-«i»)(t+//a); 
while  U**  in  (17)  will  not  be  positive  and  the  straight  chain  will  be 
unstable  unless  the  tension  exceeds 

(29)  tra+«*)(l-MM. 

IS-  Gyrostat  napended  by  a  Thrtad. — In  the  discussion  of  the 
small  vibration  of  a  single  gyrostat  fly-wheel  about  the  vertical 
position  when  suspended  by  a  single  thread  of  length  il-b,  the 
suffix  e  can  be  omitted  in  the  preceding  equations  of  i  14,  and  we 


is 

!»-•  and 


(1)  AB-K*i+Ta»-Ta.-o1 

is  M&'f'T'^^'i,0T"tM' 

Assuming  a  periodic  solution  of  these  equations 

(4)  tr.  ar.  .  -  (L,  P.  Q)  exp  mi, 
and  eliminating  L.  P.  Q,  we  obtain 

(5)  (-Aa'  +  Ka-ffMaJCg-n'ihrMnV-o. 
and  the  frequency  of  a  vibration  in  double 
n/2*-,  where  a  is  a  root  of  this  quartic  equation. 

For  upright  spinning  on  a  smooth  horizon t 
change  the  sign  of  a,  then 

(6)  A««-Kji+£M<j-0. 
so  that  the  stability  requires 

(7)  K'>4«AMa. 
Here  A  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  diametral  axis 

through  the  centre  of  gravity;  when  the  point  of  the  fly-wheel  is 
held  in  a  small  smooth  cup,  6»o.  and  the  condition  becomes 

(8)  (A  +  Ma'JuMvn+gMa-o, 
requiring  for  stability,  as  before  in  i  3. 

(9)  K»>4l(A+Ma«)M«. 
For  upright  spinning  inside  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  b,  the 


sign  of  a  must  be  changed  to  obtain  the 
point,  as  in  the  gyroscopic  horizon  of  Fleuriats- 

For  a  gyrostat  spinning  upright  on  the  sum 
radius  6.  the  signs  of  a  and  b  must  be  changed 
sign  of  t,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Denoting  the  components  of  horizontal 
of  the  fly-wheel  by  (,  <i.  then 

(10)      6r  =  C.  bs-n,  0, -{  +*»'-X  (suppose), 

((I)  »'40  +  A. 

If  the  point  is  forced  to  take  the  motion  ({.  a.  f)  by 
of  force  X,  Y,  Z,  the  equations  of  motion  bee 
-A3 + KjD  -  Ya-Zof. 
Ap  +  K?-      -  Xa+Za», 

f-t)-4; 


of  a 

(S).o 


Mft-X  +Yi.  M(f- 


so  that 
(«5> 

"(Ifl  <A+Ma')ts-K*+rM««+MaA-M«af. 

Thus  if  the  point  of  the  gyrostat  is  made  to  take  ti 
motion  given  by  X  -  R  exp  1U1,  f -o,  the  forced  vibration  1 
is  given  oy  »  -  P  exp  n/i.  where 

(17)  P|-(A-r-M<»')ii«+Ki«-r-gMa|-RM"^-0: 
and  so  the  effect  may  be  investigated  on  the  Fleuriais 
kjo*Hxon  of  t  he  moi  ion  of  t he  ship 

Suppose  the  motion  X  is  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  gyrostat  from 
a  point  on  the  axis  of  a  second  gyrostat  suspended  from  a  fixed  pcunt 
Distinguishing  the  second  gyrostat  by  a  suffix,  then  X  - &cv  4  t> 
denotes  the  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  ai  the  two 
gyrostats:  and  the  motion  of  the  second  gyrostat  influenced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  first,  is  given  by 
(18)  (A,+M,A,«)tir-K,6,i 

-  -g(M,*,  +  Mx>*-*fXtYO 
-  -*(M,a,+M»)Or-M»(«at+a): 
in  the  small  vibration. 


so  that 

(19) 
(20) 


J  j-(A4+M,*,')ii'+K.«+g(M,*1+M4)  j  -Ms%:iP+R), 

R|-(A, + M     + M6»)a' + Id*  +f(M  X  +  Mb)  r?\W^  -o. 
Eliminating  the  ratio  of  P  to  R,  we  obtain 
(it)  HA+Ma'Jii'-r-Kii+iMal 

X|-{A,-r-M.*,>-f-M6')»'  +  K4ii-f-t(M1fc,4-M»)|- 
a  quartic  for  n,  giving  the  frequency  n'ir  of  a  fundamental ' 

Change  the  sign  of  (  for  the  case  of  the  gyrostats  spinning  as 
one  on  trie  top  of  the  other,  and  so  realize  the  gyrostat  on  the  top  of  a 
gyrostat  described  by  Maxwell. 

In  the  gyrostatic  chain  of  |  14,  the  tension  T  may  chaser  to  a 
limited  pressure,  and  U*  may  still  be  positive,  and  the  sasxsas) 
stable;  and  so  a  motion  is  realized  of  a  number  of  sptmur^  taps, 
superposed  in  a  column. 

16.  The  Flexure  Joint.— la  Lord  Kelvin's  experiment  the  gyrostats 
are  joined  up  by  equal  light  rods  and  short  lengths  of  elastic  war 
with  rigid  attachment  to  the  rod  and  case  of  a  gyrostat,  so  as  tc  keep 
the  system  Hill,  and  free  from  entanglement  and  twisting  doe  ta 
pivot  friction  of  the  fly-wheels. 

When  this  gyrostatic  chain  is  made  to  revolve  with  aajr-lar 


velocity  n  in  relative  equilibrium  as  a  plane  polygon  passing  tf-.r -s^S 
0s  the  axis  of  rotation,  each  gyrostatic  case  mosrs  as  2  its  axis 
produced  was  attached  to  Ox  by  a  flexure  joint.  The  iostactaarosa 
axis  of  resultant  angular  velocity  bisects  the  angle  r-#,  if  the  sxss 
of  the  case  makes  an  angle  »  with  Ox,  and.  the  com 
angular  velocity  being  n  about  Or.  and  -a  about  the  an 
sultant  angular  velocity  is  »  cos  \{w-0)  -z»  sin  |#;  and 
1  of  this  angular  velocity  are 


(1)  -in  sin  \»  sin  *»-  -n(i-cos  »).  along  the  axis,  aad 
(1)  -in  sin  \t  cos  }«  =  -n  sin  #.  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 


raw.   The  flexure  joint  behaves  like  a  pair  of  equal  bevel 

engaging. 

The  component  angular  momentum  in  the  direction  Ox  is  t 
(3)         L-  -A«  sin  •  cos  •  -  C»(t-cos  #)  sin  #  +  K  sm  #. 
and  La  is  therefore  the  couple  acting  on  the  gyrostat 
If  a  denotes  the  angle  which  a  connecting  link  makes  ■ 


(4)  Ta  cos  «,(tan  04.1  +tan  ««)-iTa 
which  is  to  be  equated  to  La,  so  that 

(5)  -AnHin^cos^-Cnfi^^smS.+Knsin*. 
-Ta  cos  ».(tan  s^.+tan  •*)  +aTa  sin  .«.  -  a- 

In  addition 

(6)  M»«x»+T(tan  oa^-tan  «*)  -o, 
with  the  geometrical  relation 

(7)  xs.i-x»-a(sia  *s»i+  sin  •»)-*/  sin  «...  -a 
When  the  polygon  is  nearly  coincident  with  Os,  these 

can  be  replaced  by 
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(i)  (-A»»+K«+iT«)«»-To(^,+«*)-o., 
(9)  M«»x.+T(^,--*)-o, 

(10)  -^i-x*-a(»w,+#»J-2/a»-o. 

and  the  rest  of  the  solution  proceeds  at  before  in  |  14,  patting 

(11)  **,•».  a*-(L.  P,  Q)  exp  cku 

A  half  wave  length  of  the  curve  of  gyrostat*  is  covered  when 
ek-w.x,  that  t/c  is  the  number  of  gyrostats  in  a  half  wave,  which  is 
therefore  of  srave  length  2w{a+l)/c. 

A  plane  polarised  wave  is  given  when  exp  cki  is  replaced  by 
exp  nt+ck)i,  and  a  wave  circularly  polarized  when  w,  m,  o  of  |  14 
replace  this  x,  9.  a. 

Gyroscopic  Pendulum, — The  elastic  flexure  joint  is  useful  for 
supporting  a  rod.  carrying  a  fly-wheel,  like  a  gyroscopic  pendulum. 

Expressed  by  Eulcr  s  angles,  0.  «\  «t,  the  kinetic  energy  is 

(ia).T-}A(^+«nW')+jC'(t-co»#)'/+iC(*+*cos»;». 
where  A  refers  to  rod  and  gyroscope  about  the  transverse  axis  at  the 
point  of  support,  C  refers  to  rod  about  its  axis  of  length,  and  C  refers 
to  the  revolving  fly-wheel. 

The  elimination  of  t  between  the  equation  of  conservation  of 
angular  momentum  about  the  vertical,  vis. 

(13)  A«nW-C'(i-eo»9)co»^-rC(«t+^cos0)  cos 8  —  G,  a  con- 
stant, and  the  equation  of  energy,  vit. 

(14)  T — fM»  cos#  —  H,  a  constant,  with  0  measured  from  the 
downward  vertical,  and 

(15)  «H*cos«-R,  a  constant,  will  lead  to  an  equation  for 
&!dt.  or  dxldt.  in  terms  of  cos  0  or  z.  the  integral  of  which  is  of  hyper- 
elliptic  character,  except  when  A -C. 

In  the  suspension  of  fig.  8,  the  motion  given  by  *  is  suppressed  in 
the  stalk,  and  for  the  fly-wheel  si  give*  the  rubbing  angular  velocity 
of  the  wheel  on  the  stalk;  the  equations  arc  now 

(16)  T  - 1 A(J»+sin'      +  jC  cos»  04>+ JCR»  -  H  +, M A  cos  0, 

(17)  A  rinW+C'cos'  0++CR  cos«>G, 

and  the  motion  is  again  of  hyperelliptic  character,  except  when 
A  «C\  or  C'»o,  To  realize  a  motion  given  completely  by  the  elliptic 
function,  the  suspension  of  the  stalk  must  be' made  by  a  smooth  ball 
and  socket,  or  else  a  Hooke  universal  joint. 

Finally,  there  is  the  case  of  the  general  motion  of  a  top  with  a 
spherical  rounded  point  on  a  smooth  plane,  in  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  may  be  supposed  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  vertical  line.  Here 

(18)  T-J(A  +  MA'sin«»)rf«-rJAsin'»V-r|CR»-H-gM*cos». 
with  0  measured  from  the  upward  vertical,  and 

(19)  Asin»**+CRcos*-G. 

where  A  now  refers  to  a  transverse  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  elimination  of  rf  leads  to  an  equation  for  z.  -  cos  0,  of  the  form 

(*»)     [#)  ->%t-,>+AMV  3l    <».-•)  u-ss)  1 

with  the  arrangement 

(ai)  *..  *,>/>ti>s>x,>  -/>*,; 

so  that  the  motion  is  hyperelliptic. 

Acthoejties. — tn  addition  to  the  references  in  the  text  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  useful. — Ast.  Notices,  vol.  i. ;  Comptes  rend ui , 
Sept.  185a:  Paper  by  Professor  Magnus  translated  in  Taylor's 
Foreign  Scientific  Memoirs,  n.s.,  pt.  3,  p.  aio;  Ast.  Notices,  xiii. 
aai-aa8;  Theory  of  Foucault't  Gyroscope  Experiments,  by  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  F.R.S. ;  Ait.  Notices,  vol.  xv. ;  article*  by 
Major  J.  G.  Barnard  in  Stllimans  Journal,  and  ser.,  vols.  xxiv. 
and  xxv. ;  E.  Hunt  on  "  Rotatory  Motion.'  Proc.  Phil.  Sot.  Glasgow, 
vol.  iv. ;  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  "  On  a  Dynamical  Top."  Trans.  R.S.E. 
vol.  xxi. ;  PkiL  Mat.  4th  scr.  vols.  7.  13.  14;  Proc.  Royal  Jnsk 
Academy,  vol.  viu. ;  Sir  William  Thomson  on  '  Gyrostat.'  Nature, 
sv.  397 ;  G.  T.  Walker.  "  The  Motion  of  a  Celt,"  Quae.  Jour. 
Hath..  1896;  G.  T.  Walker.  Math.  Ency.  iv.  1,  xi.  1;  Gallop,  Proc. 
Camb.  Phsl.  Soc.  xii.  8a,  pt.  a.  1903,  "  Rise  of  a  Top";  Price's 
Infinitesimal  Calculus,  vol.  iv. ;  Worms.  The  Earth  and  its  Mechanism ; 
Routh.  Rtpd  Dynamics;  A.  G.  Webster,  Dynamics  (1904):  H. 
Crabtree,  Spinning  Tops  and  Gyroscopic  Motion  (19OQ).  For  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  mathematical  works  on  the  subject  of  the  Gyroscope 
and  Gyrostat  from  the  outset.  Professor  Cayley's  Report  to  the 
British  Association  ( 1 86a)  on  (he  Progress  of  Dynamics  should  be  con- 
sulted. Modern  authors  will  be  found  cited  1  n  Kle  in  and  Sommcrfcld, 
Theone  des  Kreisets  (1897).  and  in  the  Encyclopadie  der  matke- 

^      (G.  G.) 


GYTHIUM,  the  harbour  and  arsenal  of  Sparta,  from  which  it 
was  some  30  m.  distant.  The  town  lay  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  Laconian  Gulf,  in  a  small  but  fertile  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gythius.  Its  reputed  founders  were  Heracles  and  Apollo,  who 
frequently  appear  on  its  coins:  the  former  of  these  names  may 


point  to  the  influence  of  Phoenician  traders,  who,  we  know, 
visited  the  Laconian  shores  at  a  very  early  period.  In  classical 
times  it  was  a  community  of  Periocci,  politically  dependent  on 
Sparta,  though  doubtless  with  a  municipal  life  of  its  own.  In 
455  B.C.,  during  the  first  Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  burned 
by  the  Athenian  admiral  Tolmides.  In  370  B.C.  Epaminondas 
besieged  it  unsuccessfully  for  three  days.  Its  fortifications  were 
strengthened  by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  but  in  19s  B.C.  it  was  invested 
and  taken  by  Titus  and  Lucius  Quintius  Flamininus,  and, 
though  recovered  by  Nabis  two  or  three  years  later,  was  re- 
captured im  mediately  after  his  murder  (19a  B.C.)  by  Philopoemen 
and  Aulus  Atilius  and  remained  in  the  Achaean  League  until  its 
dissolution  in  146  B.C.  Subsequently  it  formed  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Eleutherolaconian  towns,  a  gToup  of  twenty-four, 
later  eighteen,  communities  leagued  together  to  maintain  their 
autonomy  against  Sparta  and  declared  free  by  Augustus.  The 
highest  officer  of  the  confederacy  was  the  general  (arponrytSt), 
who  was  assisted  by  a  treasurer  (raulas),  while  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  several  communities  bore  the  title  of  cphors 
(I<*opo«). 

Pausanias(iii.  21  f.)  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  town  as  it 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  agora,  the  Acropolis, 
the  island  of  Cranae  (Marathonisi)  where  Paris  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  Helen,  the  Migonium  or  precinct  of  Aphrodite 
Migonitis  (occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Marathonisi  or 
Gythium),  and  the  hill  Larysium  (Koumaro)  rising  above  it. 
The  numerous  remains  extant,  of  which  the  theatre  and  the 
buildings  partially  submerged  by  the  sea  arc  the  most  note- 
worthy, all  belong  to  the  Roman  period. 

The  modern  town  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  port  with  a  good 
harbour  protected  by  Cranae,  now  connected  by  a  mole  with  the 
mainland:  it  is  the  capital  of  the  prefecture  {vostin)  of  Aoxunmj 
with  a  population  in  1907  of  61,533. 

See  G.  Weber.  De  Gytheo  et  Lacedaemoniorum  rebus  novations 
(Heidelberg.  1833);  W.  M.  Leake.  Travels  in  the  Morea,  i.  344  foil. ; 
F..  Curtius.  PeL'punneios.  ii.  tbj  foil.  Inscriptions:  Le  Bas-Fourart, 
Voyage  archiototique,  ii.  No*.  33K-34S  f.;  Collitz-Bcchtcl,  Sammlunr 
d.  gnech.  Diatekllnschriften,  id.  Nos.  4^-4573:  Bnltsh  Sckoaf 
Annual,  x.  179  foil.  Excavations:  'A.  r«iot,  Uxurwd  riji  'Apx. 
'ErxpsUr,  1891.  69  foil.  (M.  N.  T.) 

G  YULA-FEHER  V  Ar  (Ger.  Karlsburg),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in 
Transylvania,  in  the  county  of  Als6-Fchcr,  73  m.  S.  of  Kolozsvir 
byrail.  Pop.  (t  000)  11,507.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maros,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Transylvanian  Erzgcbirge  or 
Ore  Mountains,  and  consists  of  the  upper  town,  or  citadel,  and 
the  lower  town.  Gyula-Fehervir  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  has  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  built  in  the 
nth  century  in  Romanesque  style,  and  rebuilt  in  1443  by 
John  Hunyady  in  Gothic  style.  It  contains  among  other  tombs 
that  of  John  Hunyady.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  town  is  the  Batthyancum, 
founded  by  Bishop  Count  Batthyany  in  1794.  It  contains  a 
valuable  library  with  many  incunabula  and  old  manuscripts, 
amongst  which  is  one  of  the  Nibelungcnlied,  an  astronomical 
observatory,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a  mineral  collection. 
Gyula-Fehervir  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cereals,  wine  and 
cattle. 

Gyula-Fehervar  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony  A  pulum. 
Many  Roman  relics  found  here,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  town.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  the 
nth  century  by  King  Ladislaus  I.  (1078-1095)-  In  the  16th 
century,  when  Transylvania  separated  from  Hungary,  the  town 
became  the  residence  of  the  Transylvanian  princes.  From  this 
period  dates  the  castle,  and  also  the  buildings  of  the  university, 
founded  by  Gabriel  Bcthlen,  and  now  used  as  barracks.  After 
the  reversion  of  Transylvania  in  1713  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
the  actual  strong  fortress  was  built  in  17 16- 1735  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  whence  the  German  name  of  the  town. 
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HThe  eighth  symbol  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  in  its 
descendants,  has  altered  less  in  the  course  of  ages  than 
most  alphabetic  symbols.  From  the  beginning  of 
Phoenician  records  it  has  consisted  of  two  uprights 
connected  by  transverse  bars,  at  first  either  two  or  three  in 
number.  The  uprights  are  rarely  perpendicular  and  the  cross 
bars  are  not  so  precisely  arranged  as  they  are  in  early  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions.  In  these  the  symbol  takes  the  form  of  two 
rectangles  Q  out  of  which  the  ordinary  H  develops  by  the 
omission  of  the  cross  bars  at  top  and  bottom.  It  is  very  excep- 
tional for  this  letter  to  have  more  than  three  cross  bars,  though 
as  many  as  five  are  occasionally  found  in  N.W.  Greece.  Within 
the  same  inscription  the  appearance  of  the  letter  often  varies 
considerably  as  regards  the  space  between  and  the  length  of 
the  uprights.  When  only  one  bar  is  found  it  regularly  crosses 
the  uprights  about  the  middle.  In  a  few  cases  the  rectangle 
is  closed  at  top  and  bottom  but  has  no  middle  cross  bar  □. 
The  Phoenician  name  for  the  letter  was  Heth  (Hct).  According 
to  Semitic  scholars  it  had  two  values,  (t)  a  glottal  spirant,  a  very 
strong  A,  (2)  an  unvoiced  velar  spirant  like  the  German  ek  in  ack. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  it  with  the  value  of  the  ordinary  aspirate 
and  with  the  name  $ra.  Very  early  in  their  history,  however, 
most  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  lost  the  aspirate  altogether, 
and  having  then  no  further  use  for  the  symbol  with  this  value 
they  adopted  it  to  represent  the  long  r-sound,  which  was  not 
originally  distinguished  by  a  different  symbol  from  the  short 
sound  (see  E).  With  this  value  its  name  has  always  been  $ra 
in  Greek.  The  alphabet  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  was  gradually 
adopted  elsewhere.  In  official  documents  at  Athens  H  repre- 
sented the  rough  breathing  or  aspirate  '  till  403  B.C.;  henceforth 
it  was  used  for  ij.  The  Western  Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the 
Romans  obtained  their  alphabet,  retained  their  aspirate  longer 
than  those  of  Asia  Minor,  and  hence  the  symbol  came  to  the 
Romans  with  the  value  not  of  a  long  vowel  but  of  the  aspirate, 
which  it  still  preserves.  The  Greek  aspirate  was  itself  the  first 
or  left-hand  half  of  this  letter  r* ,  while  the  smooth  breathing  * 
was  the  right-hand  portion  -I.  At  Tarentum  r*  is  found  for 
H  in  inscriptions.  The  Roman  aspirate  was,  however,  a  very 
slight  sound  which  in  some  words  where  it  was  etymologically 
correct  disappeared  at  an  early  date.  Thus  the  cognate  words 
of  kindred  languages  show  that  the  Lat.  anser  "  goose  "  ought 
to  begin  with  A,  but  nowhere  is  it  so  found.  In  none  of  the 
Romance  languages  is  there  any  trace  of  initial  or  medial  A, 
which  shows  that  vulgar  Latin  had  ceased  to  have  the  aspirate 
by  240  B.C.  The  Roman  grammarians  were  guided  to  its 
presence  by  the  Sabine  forms  where  /  occurred;  as  the  Sabines 
said  fasena  (sand),  it  was  recognised  that  the  Roman  form  ought 
to  be  karcna,  and  so  for  kaedus  (goat),  kordevm  (bailey),  &c. 
Between  vowels  A  was  lost  very  early,  for  tu-kemo  (no  man)  is 
throughout  the  literature  nemo,  bi-kimus  (two  winters  old) 
bimui.  In  the  Ciceronian  age  greater  attention  was  paid  to 
reproducing  the  Greek  aspirates  in  borrowed  words,  and  this 
led  to  absurd  mistakes  in  Latin  words,  mistakes  which  were 
satirized  by  Catullus  in  his  epigram  (84)  upon  Amus,  who  said 
ikommoda  for  tommoda  and  kinsiditu  for  insidics.  In  Umbrian 
k  was  often  lost,  and  also  used  without  etymological  value  to 
mark  length,  as  in  (omokola  ( =  Lat.  commoUi),  a  practice  to 
which  there  are  some  doubtful  parallels  in  Latin. 

In  English  the  history  of  A  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Latin. 
While  the  parts  above  the  glottis  are  in  position  to  produce  a 
vowel,  an  aspirate  is  produced  without  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  sometimes,  like  the  pronunciation  of  Arrius,  with  con- 
siderable effort  as  a  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  "  drop  the 
h's."  Though  A  survives  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  America  as 
well  as  in  the  speech  of  cultivated  persons,  the  sound  in  most  of 
the  vulgar  dialects  is  entirely  lost.  Where  it  is  not  ordinarily 
lost,  it  disappears  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  "  Cite  U  'im  "  and 
the  like.    Where  it  is  lost,  conscious  attempts  to  restore  it  00 


I  the  part  of  uneducated  speakers  lead  to  absurd  mtsr'^rrae'.ts 
of  A  and  to  its  restoration  in  Romance  words  when  it  never  was 
pronounced,  as  kumbU  (now  recognized  as  standard  English), 
humour  and  even  honour.  (P.  Gi_) 

HAAO,  CARL  (1810-  ),  a  naturalized  British  painter, 
court  painter  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  was  born 
in  Bavaria,  and  was  trained  in  the  academies  at  Nu-tsburg 
and  Munich.  He  practised  first  as  an  illustrator  and  as  a  paietcr. 
in  oil,  of  portraits  and  architectural  subjects;  but  after  he 
settled  in  England,  in  1847,  be  devoted  himself  to  water  colours, 
and  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Paicierj  is 
Water  Colours  in  1850  and  member  in  18  S3-  He  travelled 
much,  especially  in  the  East,  and  made  a  considerable  rcpciatiao 
by  his  firmly  drawn  and  carefully  elaborated  panning!  of 
Eastern  subjects.  Towards  the  end  of  his  prefer  jooal  career 
Carl  Haag  quitted  England  and  returned  to  Germany. 

See  A  Hillary  of  the  "  Old  rVoJ/r- Colour  "  Society.  now  tk*  Rerytl 
Society  of  Poinlett  in  Water  Colours,  by  John  Lewi*  Roper  tf  vok, 
London.  1891). 

HAAKON  (Old  Norse  Hdkon),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Norway,  of  whom  the  most  important  are  the  following: — 

Haakon  I.,  sumamed  "  the  Good  "  (d.  o6t),  was  the  youxges: 
son  of  Ha  raid  Haarfager.  He  was  fostered  by  King  Actbdstaa 
of  England,  who  brought  him  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  o 
the  news  of  his  father's  death  in  933  provided  him  with  ships  sad 
men  for  an  expedition  against  his  half-brother  Erik,  who  bad 
been  proclaimed  king.  On  his  arrival  in  Norway  Haakon  gained 
the  support  of  the  landowners  by  promising  to  give  up  the  rtgh:* 
of  taxation  claimed  by  his  father  over  inherited  real  property. 
Erik  fled,  and  was  killed  a  few  years  later  in  England.  His  sees 
allied  themselves  with  the  Danes,  but  were  invariably  defeated 
by  Haakon,  who  was  successful  in  everything  he  undertook 
except  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity,  which  am-aed 
an  opposition  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  face.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Fitjc  in  961,  after  a  final  victory  over 
Erik's  sons.  So  entirely  did  even  his  immediate  circle  ignore  k-s 
religion  that  a  court  skald  composed  a  poem  on  his  death  repre- 
senting his  welcome  by  the  heathen  gods  into  Valhalla. 

Haakon  IV.,  surnamed  "  the  Old  "  (uoa-racj),  was  declared 
to  be  the  son  of  Haakon  III.,  who  died  shortly  before  the  former's 
birth  in  1104.  A  year  later  the  child  was  placed  «ader  the 
protection  of  King  Inge,  after  whose  death  in  1 117  he  was  chosen 
king;  though  until  t  2 23  the  church  refused  to  recognise  him. 
on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  and  the  Pope's  dispeasatioa  for 
his  coronation  was  not  gained  until  much  later.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign  much  of  the  royal  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
Earl  Skule,  who  intrigued  against  the  king  until  1239,  when  be 
proceeded  to  open  hostility  and  was  put  to  death.  From  this 
time  onward  Haakon's  reign  was  marked  by  more  peace  and 
prosperity  than  Norway  had  known  for  many  years,  until  ia 
1263  a  dispute  with  the  Scottish  king  concerning  the  Hefanda. 
a  Norwegian  possession,  induced  Haakon  to  undertake  aa 
expedition  to  the  west  of  Scotland.  A  division  of  his  any 
seems  to  have  repulsed  a  large  Scottish  force  at  Largs  (though 
the  later  Scottish  accounts  claim  this  battle  as  a  victory),  aad, 
having  won  back  the  Norwegian  possessions  in  Scotland,  Haakon 
was  wintering  in  the  Orkneys,  when  he  was  taken  SI  and  died 
on  the  1 5th  of  December  1 263.  A  great  part  of  his  fieet  had  beea 
scattered  and  destroyed  by  storms.  The  most  important  event 
in  his  reign  was  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Icelandic 
commonwealth.  Worn  out  by  internal  strife  fostered  by 
Haakon's  emissaries,  the  Icelandic  chiefs  acknowledged  the 
Norwegian  king  as  overlord  in  1  a6a.  Their  example  was  foSewed 
by  the  colony  of  Greenland. 

Haakon  VII.  (187a-  ).  the  second  son  of  Frederick  >TH  . 
king  of  Denmark,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  August  1S71.  and  *as 
usually  known  as  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark.  ft"bti  in  tjc; 
Norway  decided  to  separate  herself  from  Sweden  the  Norwegians 
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offered  their  crown  to  Charles,  who  accepted  it  and  took  the  name 
of  Haakon  VII.,  being  crowned  at  Trondhjcm  in  June  1906. 
The  king  married  Maud,  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  VIL, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  their  Am,  Prince  Olav,  being  born  in  1903. 

HAARLEM,  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  on  the  Spaarne,  having  a  junction  station  11  m.  by 
rail  W.  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  connected  by  electric  and  steam 
tramways  with  Zandvoort,  Leiden,  Amsterdam  and  Alkmaar. 
Pop.  (1000)  65,180.  Haarlem  is  the  scat  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Janscnist  bishopric.  In  appearance  it  is  a  typical  Dutch  town, 
with  numerous  narrow  canals  and  quaintly  gabled  bouses.  Of 
the  ancient  city  gates  the  Spaarnewoudcr  or  Amsterdam  gate 
alone  remains.  Gardens  and  promenades  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  ramparts,  and  on  the  south  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
Frederiks  and  the  Flora  parks,  between  which  runs  the  fine 
avenue  called  the  Dreef,  leading  to  the  Haarlemmcr  Hout  or 
wood.  In  the  Frederiks  Park  is  a  pump-room  supplied  with 
a  powerful  chalybeate  water  from  a  spring,  the  Wilhclmina- 
bron,  in  the  Haarlemmcr  Polder  not  far  distant,  and  in  connexion 
with  this  there  is  an  orthopaedic  institution  adjoining.  In  the 
great  market  place  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  gathered  together 
the  larger  number  of  the  most  interesting  buildings,  including 
the  quaint  old  Fkshcrs'  Hall,  built  by  Licven  dc  Key  in  1603, 
and  now  containing  the  archives;  the  town  hall;  the  old 
Stadsdoelen,  where  the  burgesses  met  in  arms;  the  Groolc  Kerk, 
or  Great  Church;  and  the  statue  erected  in  1856  to  Lauren* 
Janwoon  Roster,  the  printer.  The  Great  Church,  dedicated  to 
St  Bavo.  with  a  Mty  tower  (255  ft.),  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Holland,  and  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  centuries.  Its  great  length  (460  ft.)  and  the  height 
and  steepness  of  its  vaulted  cedar-wood  roof  (1558)  are  very 
impressive.  The  choir-stalls  and  screen  (1510)  arc  finely  carved, 
and  of  further  interest  are  the  ancient  pulpit  sounding-board 
(1432),  some  old  stained  glass,  and  the  small  models  of  ships, 
copies  dating  from  1638  of  yet  earlier  models  originally  presented 
by  the  Dutch-Swedish  Trading  Company.  The  church  organ 
was  long  considered  the  largest  and  finest  in  existence.  It  was 
constructed  by  Christian  Mullcr  in  1738,  and  has  4  keyboards, 
64  registers  and  5000  pipes,  the  largest  of  which- is  15  in.  in 
diameter  and  32  ft.  long.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  church 
are  those  of  the  poet  Willcm  Bilderdyk  (d.  1831)  and  the  engineer 
Frederik  Willcm  Conrad  (d.  1808),  who  designed  the  sea-sluices 
at  Katwyk.  In  the  belfry  are  the  damiaaljes,  small  bells  pre- 
sented to  the  town,  according  to  tradition,  by  William  I.,  count 
of  Holland  fd.  i  222),  the  crusader.  The  town  hall  was  originally 
a  palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  begun  in  the  nth  century, 
and  some  old  13th-century  beams  still  remain;  but  the  building 
was  remodelled  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.  It  contains 
a  collection  of  antiquities  (including  some  beautiful  goblets) 
and  a  picture  gallery  which,  though  small,  is  celebrated  for  its 
fine  collection  of  paintings  by  Frans  Hah.  The  town  library 
contains  several  incunabula  and  an  interesting  collection  of  early 
Dutch  literature.  At  the  head  of  the  scientific  institutions  of 
Haarlem  may  be  placed  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  {Jlot- 
landuht  Uaahchappij  run  W  elauckappen) ,  founded  in  1752, 
which  possesses  valuable  collections  in  botany,  natural  history 
and  geology.  Tcyler's  Stichting  (i.e.  foundation),  enlarged  in 
modern  times,  was  instituted  by  the  will  of  Pietcr  Tcyler  van 
der  Hulst  (d,  1778) ,  a  wealthy  merchant,  for  the  study  of  theology, 
natural  science  and  art,  and  has  lecture-theatres,  a  large  library, 
and  a  museum  containing  a  physical  and  a  geological  cabinet,  as 
well  as  a  collection  of  paintings,  including  many  modern  pictures, 
mod  a  valuable  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings  by  old 
masters.  The  Dutch  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry 
(.VaUrlaaudtchr  Maaltckappij  Ur  Btvordering  van  Itijverheid), 
founded  in  1777,  has  its  seat  in  the  Pavilion  Welgelegcn,  a  villa 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Frederiks  Park,  built  by  the  Amsterdam 
banker  John  Hope  in  1778,  and  afterwards  acquired  by  Louis 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland.  The  colonial  museum  and  the 
museum  of  industrial  art  were  established  in  this  villa  by  the 
society  in  1871  and  1877  respectively.   Besides  these  there 


are  a  museum  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  bishopric  of  Haarlem;  the  old  wcigh-housc  (1508)  and  the 
orphanage  for  girls  (1608),  originally  an  almshouse  for  old  men, 
both  built  by  the  architect  Lieven  de  Key  of  Ghent. 

The  staple  industries  of  Haarlem  have  been  greatly  modified 
in, the  course  of  time.  Cloth  weaving  and  brewing,  which  once 
flourished  exceedingly,  declined  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  A  century  later,  silk,  lace  and  damask  weaving  were 
introduced  by  French  refugees,  and  became  very  important 
industries.  But  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century  this  remark- 
able prosperity  had  also  come  to  an  end,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830-1831  that  Haarlem  began  to 
develop  the  manufactures  in  which  it  is  now  chiefly  engaged. 
Cotton  manufacture,  dyeing,  printing,  bleaching,  brewing, 
type-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  tram  and  railway  carriages 
arc  among  the  more  important  of  its  industries.  One  of  the 
printing  establishments  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  oldest 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  publishes  the  oldest  Dutch  paper,  De 
Opragle  Haarlemmcr  Ceuroni.  Market-gardening,  especially 
horticulture,  is  extensively  practised  in  the  vicinity,  so  that 
Haarlem  is  the  seat  of  a  large  trade  in  Dutch  bulbs,  especially 
hyacinths,  tulips,  fritillarics,  spiraeas  and  japonicas. 

Haarlem,  which  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
uth  century,  received  its  first  town  charter  from  William  II., 
count  of  Holland  and  king  of  the  Romans,  in  1245.  It  played 
a  considerable  part  in  the'wars  of  Holland  with  the  Frisians. 
In  1402  it  was  captured  by  the  insurgent  peasants  of  North 
Holland,  was  re-taken  by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  imperial 
stadholder,  and  deprived  of  its  privileges.  In-q$72  Haarlem 
joined  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  but  on  the 
13th  of  July  1573,  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  Alva's  son  Frederick,  who  exacted  terrible  vengeance. 
In  1577  it  was  again  captured  by  William  of  Orange  and  perman- 
ently incorporated  in  the  United  Netherlands. 

Sec  Karl  Hegel,  St&ile  ttnd  Olden  (Leipzig.  1891);  Allan,  peickie- 
denis  tn  beuhrtjving  van  Haarlem  (Haarlem,  1871-1888). 

HAARLEM  LAKE  (Dutch  Harlemmer  liter),  a  commune  of 
the  province  of  North  Holland,  constituted  by  the  law  of  the 
16th  of  July  1855.  It  has  an  area  of  about  46,000  acres,  and 
its  population  increased  from  7737  in  i860  to  16,621  in  1900. 
As  its  name  indicates,  the  commune  was  formerly  a  lake,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  relic  of  a  northern  arm  of  the  Rhine  which 
passed  through  the  district  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  1531 
the  Haarlemmcr  Meer  had  an  area  of  6430  acres,  and  in  its 
vicinity  were  three  smaller  sheets  of  water — the  Leidschc  Meer 
or  Leiden  Lake,  the  Spiering  Meer,  and  the  Oudc  Meer  or  Old 
Lake,  with  a  united  area  of  about  7600  acres.  The  four  lakes 
were  formed  into  one  by  successive  inundations,  whole  villages 
disappearing  in  the  process,  and  by  1647  the  new  Haarlem  Lake 
had  an  area  of  about  37,000  acres,  which  a  century  later  had 
increased  to  over  42,000  acres.  As  early  as  1643  Jan  Adriaans- 
soon  Lcegh water  proposed  to  endike  and  drain  the  lake;  and 
similar  schemes,  among  which  those  of  Nikolaas  Samuel  Cruquius 
in  1742  and  of  Baron  van  Lijnden  van  Hemmcn  in  1820  are 
worthy  of  special  mention,  were  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time.  But  it  was  not  till  a  furious  hurricane  in  November  1S36 
drove  the  waters  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  and  another 
on  Christmas  Day  sent  them  in  the  opposite  direction  to  sub- 
merge the  streets  of  Leiden,  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  was 
seriously  turned  to  the  matter.  In  August  1837  the  king  ap- 
pointed a  royal  commission  of  inquiry;  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  commission  received  the  sanction  of  the  Second  Chamber 
in  March  1839,  and  in  the  following  May  the  work  was  begun. 
A  canal  was  first  dug  round  the  lake  for  the  reception  of  the  water 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  great  traffic  which  had  previously 
been  carried  on.  This  canal  was  38  m.  in  length,  123-146  ft. 
wide,  and  8  ft.  deep,  and  the  earth  which  was  taken  out  of  it 
was  used  to  build  a  dike  from  30  to  54  yds.  broad  containing 
the  lake.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  canal  was  rather  more  than 
70  sq.  m. ,  and  the  average  depth  of  the  lake  13  ft.  1)  in.,  and  as 
the  water  had  no  natural  outfall  it  was  calculated  that  probably 
1000  million  tons  would  have  to  be  raised  by  mechanical  means. 
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This  amount  was  200  million  tons  in  excess  of  that  actually 
discharged.  Pumping  by  steam-engines  began  in  1848.  and  the 
lake  was  dry  by  the  ist  of  July  1852.  At  the  first  sale  of  the 
highest  lands  along  the  banks  on  the  16th  of  August  1853,  about 
£iS  per  acre  was  paid;  but  the  average  price  afterwards  was 
less.  The  whole  area  of  42,096  acres  recovered  from  the  waters 
brought  in  0,400,000  .lorins,  or  about  £780,000,  exactly  covering 
the  cost  of  the  enterprise;  so  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  nation 
was  only  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  capital,  or  about 
£368,000.  The  soil  is  of  various  kinds,  loam,  clay,  sand  and 
peat;  most  of  it  is  sufficiently  fertile,  though  in  the  lower 
portions  there  are  barren  patches  where  the  scanty  vegetation 
is  covered  with  an  ochreous  deposit.  Mineral  springs  occur 
containing  a  very  high  percentage  (3245  grams  per  litre)  of 
common  salt;  and  in  1893  a  company  was  formed  for  working 
them.  Corn,  seeds,  cattle,  butter  and  cheese  arc  the  principal 
produce.  The  roads  which  traverse  the  commune  arc  bordered 
by  pleasant-looking  farm-houses  built  after  the  various  styles 
of  Holland,  Fricsland  or  Brabant.  Hoofddorp,  Venneperdorp 
or  Nicuw  Vcnnep,  Abbcncs  and  the  vicinities  of  the  pumping- 
st  at  ions  are  the  spots  where  the  population  has  clustered  most 
thickly.  The  first  church  was  built  in  1855;  in  1877  there  were 
seven.  In  18S4  the  city  of  Leiden  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  new  territory,  but  the  courts  decided  in  favour  of  the  nation. 

HAASE,  FRIEDR1CH  (1827-  ),  German  actor,  was  born  on 
the  ist  of  November  1827,  in  Berlin,  the  son  of  a  valet  to  King 
Frederick  William  IV.,  who  became  his  godfather.  He  was 
educated  for  the  stage  under  Ludwig  Tieck  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  1846  in  Weimar,  afterwards  acting  at  Prague 
(1849-1851)  and  Karlsruhe  (1852-1855).  From  i860  to  1866 
he  played  in  St  Petersburg,  then  was  manager  of  the  court 
theatre  in  Coburg,  and  in  i860  (and  again  in  1882-1883)  visited 
the  United  States.  He  was  manager  of  the  Stadt  Theater  in 
Leipzig  from  1870  to  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  foundation  and  management  of  the 
Deutsches  Theater.  He  finally  retired  from  the  stage  in  1898. 
Haase's  aristocratic  appearance  and  elegant  manner  fitted  him 
specially  to  play  high  comedv  parts.  His  chief  r61es  were  those 
of  Rochefcm'cr  in  the  PartU  Piquet;  Richelieu;  Savigny  in 
Der  jtintr  Diplomat,  and  der  Ftirst  in  Der  gtheitnc  Agent.  He 
is  the  author  of  U  ngesckminkle  Briefe  and  Was  ich  crlebte  1846- 
1808  (Berlin,  1898). 

See  Simon,  Frudnch  Haase  (Berlin,  1898). 

HAASE,  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLOB  (1808-1867),"  German 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  on  the  4th  of  January 
1S08.  Having  studied  at  Halle,  Grcifswald  and  Berlin,  he 
obtained  in  1834  an  appointment  at  Schulpforta,  from  which 
he  was  suspended  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  for 
identifying  himself  with  the  Bursckensckajtcn  (students'  associa- 
tions). Having  been  released  after  serving  one  year  of  his 
sentence,  he  visited  Paris,  and  on  his  return  in  1840  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Brcslau,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  on  the  16th  of  August  1867.  He  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  his  day  in  Germany,  and 
exercised  great  influence  upon  all  his  pupils. 

He  edittd  several  classic  authors:  Xcnophon  (AiutAaiMorfur 
ToUttl*.  1833);  Thucydidcs  (1840);  Vellcius  Faterculus  (1*50): 
Seneca  the  philosopher  (2nd  ed.,  1872,  not  yet  superseded);  and 
Tacitus  (1855),  the  introduction  to  which  isa  masterpiece  of  Latinity. 
His  Vorlesunten  ufxr  lateiniseke  Sprackxctssensckajt  was  published 
after  his  death  by  F.  A.  Eckstein  and  H.  Peter  (1874-1880).  See 
C.  Bursian,  Geschtckte  dtr  klassiscken  Pkilohgu  in  Deulschland  (1 883) : 
C.  Ficltcrt,  Fridtriti  Haasti  numeric  (1868).  with  a  list  of  works; 
T.  Olsncr  in  Rubezakl  (SchUiiuhe  PropintialbUttler),  vii.  Heft  3 
(Bre»lau.  i86JJ). 

HAAST,  SIR  JOHANN  FRANZ  JULIUS  VON  (1824-1887), 
German  and  British  geologist,  was  born  at  Bonn  on  the  ist  of 
May  1824.  He  received  his  early  education  partly  in  that  town 
and  partly  in  Cologne,  and  then  entered  the  university  at  Bonn, 
where  he  made  a  special  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  In 
1858  he  started  for  New  Zealand  to  report  on  the  suitability 
of  the  colony  for  German  emigrants.  He  then  became  acquainted 
with  Dr  von  Hochstcttcr,  and  rendered  assistance  to  him  in  the 
preliminary  geological  survey  which  von  Hochstettcr  had  under- 


taken. Afterwards  Dr  Haast  accepted  offers  from  the  govern- 
ments of  Nelson  and  Canterbury  to  investigate  the  geology  of 
those  districts,  and  the  results  of  his  detailed  labours  greatly 
enriched  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  rocky  structure, 
the  glacial  phenomena  and  the  economic  products.  He  dis- 
covered gold  and  coal  in  Nelson,  and  he.  carried  on  important 
researches  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Dinorxis  and  other 
extinct  wingless  birds  (Moas).  His  Geology  of  Ike  Pr9titu.es  *f 
Canterbury  and  Westland,  N.Z.,  was  published  in  1S70.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Canterbury  museum  at  Christ  church, 
of  which  he  became  director,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to 
render  the  finest  collection  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  He 
was  surveyor-general  of  Canterbury  from  1861  to  1871,  and 
professor  of  geology  at  Canterbury  College.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1867;  and  he  was  knighted  for  his  services  at  the 
time  of  the  colonial  exhibition  in  London  in  18S7.  He  died  at 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  on  the  15th  of  August  1887. 

HABABS  (Az-Hibbebs),  a  nomadic  pastoral  people  of  Hamitk 
stock,  living  in  the  coast  region  north-west  of  Massawa.  Physic- 
ally they  arc  Bcja,  by  language  and  traditions  Abyssinian*. 
They  were  Christians  until  the  19th  century,  but  are  now 
Mahommedans.    Their  sole  wealth  consists  in  cattle 

HABAKKUK,  the  name  borne  by  the  eighth  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  "  Minor  Prophets."  It  occurs  twice  in  the  book 
itself  (i.  1,  Hi.  x)  in  titles,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  If  Hcfirew,  it  might  be 
derived  from  the  root  pn  (to  embrace)  as  an  intensive  term 
of  affection.  It  has  also  been  connected  more  plausibly  w-.th 
an  Assyrian  plant  name,  fcambakuku  (Delitzsch,  AuyriscMej 
UandwMerbuek,  p.  281).  The  Septuagint  has  'knSoMorp.  Of 
the  person  designated,  no  more  is  known  than  may  be  inferred 
from  the  writing  which  bears  his  name.  Various  legends  are 
connected  with  him,  of  which  the  best  known  is  given  is  the 
Apocryphal  story  of  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon  "  (v.  33-39I .  bu 
none  of  these  has  any  historic  value.1 

The  book  itself  falls  into  three  obvious  parts,  viz.  (1)  a  dialogue 
between  the  prophet  and  God  (i.  2-ii.  4);  (2)  a  series  of  eve 
woes  pronounced  on  w-ickedness  (ii.  5— ii.  20);  (3)  a  pore 
describing  the  triumphant  manifestation  of  God  (iii.).  There  ts 
considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  (1),  01 
which  that  of  (2)  will  turn;  while  (j)  forms  an  independent 
section,  to  be  considered  separately. 

In  the  dialogue,  the  prophet  cries  to  God  against  con  tinned 
violence  and  injustice,  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  dsae 
vritkin  or  to  Israel  (i.  2-4).  The  divine  answer  declares  that  God 
raises  up  the  Chaldaeans,  whose  formidable  resources  arc  invincible 
(i.  5-1 1).  The  prophet  thereupon  calls  God's  attention  to  the 
tyranny  which  He  apparently  allows  to  triumph,  and  dechres 
his  purpose  to  wait  till  an  answer  is  given  to  his  complaint 
(i.  1 2-ii.  2).  God  answers  by  demanding  patience,  and  by 
declaring  that  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faithfulness  (5.  3  4>- 

The  interpretation  of  this  dialogue  which  first  suggests  itsttf 
is  that  the  prophet  is  referring  to  wickedness  within  the  natxsa. 
which  is  to  be  punished  by  the  Chaldaeans  as  a  divine  instrument; 
in  the  process,  the  tyranny  of  the  instrument  itself  calls  foe 
punishment,  which  the  prophet  is  bidden  to  await  in  patient 
fidelity.  On  this  view  of  the  dialogue,  the  subsequent  woes  will 
be  pronounced  against  the  Chaldaeans,  and  the  date  assigned  to 
the  prophecy  will  be  about  600  B.C.,  i.e.  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Carchcmish  (605  B.C.).  when  the  Chaldaean  victory  oxer  Egypt 
inaugurated  a  period  of  Chaldaean  supremacy  which  lasted  tul 
the  Chaldaeans  themselves  were  overthrown  by  Cyrus  in  538  E  C. 
Grave  objections,  however,  confront  this  interpretation,  as  is 
admitted  even  by  such  recent  defenders  of  it  as  Davidson  and 
Driver.  Is  it  likely  that  a  prophet  would  begin  a  cooplant 
against  Chaldaean  tyranny  (admittedly  central  in  the  prophecy) 
by  complaining  of  that  wickedness  of  his  fellow-countrymen  whjch 
seems  partly  to  justify  it?   Are  not  the  terms  of  reference  m 

1  These  legends-  are  collected  in  Hastings,  D.  B.  vol.  u  p  27*- 
He  is  the  watchman  of  Is.  xxi.  6  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  t);  the  uc  of  tke 
Shunammite  (2  Kings  iv.  16);  and  is  miraculously  lifted  by  ha  tea* 
to  carry  his  own  dinner  to  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  [i*f'~ 
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I.  a  f.  and  t.  t?  f.  too  similar  for  the  supposition  that  two 
distinct,  even  contradictory,  complaints  are  being  made  (cf. 

wicked  "  and  "  righteous  "  in  i.  4  and-i.  13,  interchanged 
in  regard  to  Israel,  on  above  theory)?   And  if  i.  5-1 1  is  a  genuine 
prophecy  of  the  raising  up  of  the  Chaldaeans,  whence  comes  that 
long  experience  of  their  rule  required  to  explain  the  detailed 
denunciation  of  their  tyranny?   To  meet  the  last  objection, 
Davidson  supposes  i.  5-11  to  be  really  a  reference  to  the  past, 
prophetic  in  form  only,  and  brings  down  the  whole  section  to  a 
later  period  of  Chaldacan  rule, ''  hardly,  one  would  think,  before 
the  deportation  of  the  people  under  Jchoiachln  in  507  "  (p.40). 
Driver  prefers  to  bisect  the  dialogue  by  supposing  i.  3-11  to 
be  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  i.  12  f.  (p.  57).   The  other 
objections,  however,  remain,  and  have  provoked  a  variety  of 
theories  from  Old  Testament  scholars,  of  which  three  call  for 
special  notice.  (i)The  first  of  these,  represented  by  Giescbrecht,1 
Nowack  and  Wcllhausen,  refers  L  3-4  to  Chaldaean  oppression  of 
Israel,  the  same  subject  being  continued  in  i.  12  f.  Obviously, 
tbe  reference  to  the  Chaldaeans  as  a  divine  instrument  could  not 
then  stand  in  its  present  place,  and  it  is  accordingly  regarded  as 
a  misplaced  earlier  prophecy.   This  is  the  minimum  of  critical 
procedure  required  to  do  justice  to  the  facts.    (2)  Budde,  followed 
by  CorniU,  also  regards  i.  3-4  as  referring  to  the  oppression  of 
Israel  by  a  foreign  tyrant,  whom,  however,  he  holds  to  be  Assyria. 
He  also  removes  i.  5-11  from  its  present  place,  but  makes  it 
part  of  the  divine  answer,  following  ii:  4.   On  this  view,  the 
Chaldaeans  are  tbe  divine  instrument  for  punishing  the  tyranny 
of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  the  following  woes  will  therefore  refer. 
The  date  would  fall  between  Josiah's  reformation  (611)  and  his 
death  (609).   This  is  a  plausible  and  even  attractive  theory; 
its  weakness  seems  to  lie  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence 
in  the  prophecy  itself,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  even 
G.  A.  Smith,  who  follows  it,  suggests  "  Egypt  from  608-605  " 
as  an  alternative  to  Assyria  (p.  1 24).   (3)  Marti  (1004)  abandons 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  prophecy  as  a  unity,  and  analyses 
it  into  three  elements,  via.   (a)  The  original  prophecy  by 
Habakkuk.  consisting  of  1.  5-10,  14  f ,  belonging  to  the  year  605, 
and  representing  the  emergent  power  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  a 
divine  scourge  of  the  faithless  people;  (6)  Woes  against  the 
Chaldaeans,  presupposing  not  only  tyrannous  rule  over  many 
peoples,  but  the  beginning  of  their  decline  and  fall,  and  therefore 
of  date  about  S40B  c.  (ii.  5-10);  (<r)  A  psalm  of  post-exilic  origin, 
whose  fragments,  i.  2-4,  12  a,  13,  ii.  1-4.  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  present  text  from  the  margins  on  which  they  were 
written,  its  subject  being  the  suffering  of  the  righteous.  Each 
of  these  three  theories'  encounters  difficulties  of  detail;  none 
can  be  said  to  have  secured  a  dominant  position.   The  great 
variety  of  views  amongst  competent  critics  is  significant  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  yet 
solved;  this  divergence  of  opinion  perhaps  points  to  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  the  unity  of  chs.  i.  and  ii.,  and  thrb'ws 
the  balance  of  probability  towards  some  such  analysis  as  that 
of  Marti,  which  is  therefore  accepted  in  the  present  article. 

In  regard  to  the  poem  which  forms  the  third  and  closing 
chapter  of  the  present  book  of  Habakkuk,  there  is  much  more 
general  agreement.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  lies  in 
the  superscription  ("  A  prayer  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  set 
to  Shigionoth  "),  the  subscription  ("  For  the  chief  musician,  on 
my  stringed  instruments  "),  and  the  insertion  of  the  musical 
term  "  Selah  "  in  three  places  (v.  3,  9,  13)-  Thete  liturgical 
notes  make  extremely  probable  the  supposition  thai  the  poem 
has  been  taken  from  some  collection  like  that  of  our  present 
book  of  Psalms,  probably  on  the  ground  of  the  authorship 
asserted  by  the  superscription  there  attached  to  it.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  the  poem  itself  supports  this  assertion, 

•  Followed  by  Pcakc  in  The  Problem  of  Suffering,  pp.  a  f.,  151  f., 
to  «how  appendix  (A)  reference  may  be  made  (or  further  details 

"  For  the  le»  probable  theories  of  Rothstein.  Lauterburg.  H.ippel 


others),  cf.  Marti'*  Commentary,  pp.  328  f.  and 
332.    Stevenson  (The  Expotilor,  1902)  states  clearly  the  difficulties 
lor  those  who  regard  ch.  t.  at  a  unity.     He  «ccs  two  independent 
2-4  +  1213.  and  5-11+14-17. 


which  carries  no  more  intrinsic  weight  than  the  Davidic  titles 
of  the  Psalms.  The  poem  begins  with  a  prayer  that  God  will 
renew  the  historic  manifestation  of  the  exodus,  which  inaugurated 
the  national  history  and  faith;  a  thunderstorm  moving  up  from 
the  south  is  then  described,  in  which  God  is  revealed  (3-7); 
it  is  asked  whether  this  manifestation,  whose  course  is  further 
described,  is  against  nature  only  (8-1 1) ;  the  answer  is  given  that 
it  is  for  the  salvation  of  Israel  against  its  wicked  foes  (12-15); 
the  poet  describes  the  effect  in  terror  upon  himself  (16)  and 
declares  bis  confidence  in  God ,  even  in  utter  agricultural  adversity 
(17-19)-  As  Wellhausen  says  (p.  171):  "  The  poet  appears  to 
believe  that  in  the  very  act  of  describing  enthusiastically  the 
ancient  deed  of  deliverance,  he  brings  home  to  us  the  new;  we 
arc  left  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  he  speaks  of  the  past  to 
suggest  the  new  by  analogy,  or  whether  he  is  concerned  directly 
with  the  future,  and  simply  paints  it  with  the  colours  of  the  past." 
In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  in  this  fine  poem  to  connect  it  with 
the  conception  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  a  divine  instrument.  It  isthe 
nation  that  speaks  through  the  poet  (cf.  v.  14),  but  at  what 
period  of  its  post-exilic  history  we  have  no  means  of  inferring. 

Our  estimate  of  the  theological  teaching  of  this  book  will 
naturally  be  influenced  by  the  particular  critical  theory,  which 
is  adopted.   The  reduction  of  the  book  to  four  originally  inde- 
pendent sections  requires  that  the  point  of  each  be  stated 
separately.   When  this  is  done,  it  will,  however,  be  found  that 
there  is  a  broad  unity  of  subject,  and  of  natural  development 
in  its  treatment,  such  as  to  some  extent  justifies  the  instinct  or 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
combination  of  the  separate  parts.    (1)  The  poem  (iii.),  though 
possibly  latest  in  date,*  claims  first  consideration,  because  it 
avowedly  moves  in  the  circle  of  primitive  ideas,  and  supplicates 
a  divine  intervention,  a  direct  and  immediate  manifestation 
of  the  transcendent  God.   He  is  conceived  as  controlling  or 
overcoming  the  forces  of  nature;  and  though  an  earlier 
mythology  has  supplied  some  of  the  ideas,  yet,  as  with  the 
opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  they  are  transfigured  by  the  moral 
purpose  which  animates  tbem,  tbe  purpose  to  subdue  all  things 
that  could  frustrate  the  destiny  of  God's  anointed  (v.  13).  The 
closing  verses  strike  that  deep  note  of  absolute  dependence  on 
God,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  chief  contribution  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  Gospels.    (2)  The 
prophecy  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  the  instruments  of  the  divine 
purpose  involves  a  different,  yet  related,  conception  of  the  divine 
providence.   The  philosophy  of  history,  by  which  Hebrew 
prophets  could  read  a  deep  moral  significance  into  national 
disaster  and  turn  the  flank  of  resistless  attack,  became  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  nation's  faith.    If  the  world- 
powers  were  hard  as  flint  in  their  dealings  with  Israel,  the  people 
of  God  were- steeled  to  such  moral  endurance  that  each  clash  of 
their  successive  onsets  kindled  some  new  flame  of  devotion. 
Through  the  Chaldaeans  God  worked  a  work  which  required 
centuries  of  life  and  literature  to  disclose  its  fulness  (i.  5)  (3) 
When  we  turn  from  this  view  of  the  Chaldaeans  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  their  tyranny  in  "  taunt  songs  "  (ii.  5-20),  we  have  simply 
a  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  government. 
God  being  what  He  is,  at  once  moral  and  all-powerful,  tbe 
immoral  life  is  doomed  to  overthrow,  whether  the  immorality 
consist  in  grasping  rapacity,  proud  self-aggranduement,  cruel 
exaction,  exulting  triumph  or  senseless  idolatry.    (4)  Vet, 
because  the  doom  so  often  tarries,  there  arises  the  problem  of 
the  suffering  of  the  innocent  and  the  upright.    How  can  God 
look  down  with  tolerance  that  seems  favour  on  so  much  that 
conflicts  with  His  declared  will  and  character  ?    This  is  the  great 
problem  of  Israel,  finding  its  supreme  expression  for  all  time  in 
tbe  book  of  Job  (7  r).  In  that  book  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  innocent  suffering  lies  hidden  from  the  sufferer,  even  to  the 
end,  for  he  is  not  admitted  with  the  reader  to  the  secret  of  the 
prologue;  it  is  the  practical  solution  of  faithfulness  resting  on 
faith  which  is  offered  to  us.    So  here,  with  the  principle  of  ii.4, 
'the  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faithfulness."    The  different 
application  of  these  words  in  the  New  Testament  to  "  faith  " 
» Earlier,  however,  than  P».  Uxvii.  17-20,  which  U  drawn  from  it. 
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is  well  known  (Rom.  i.  17;  Gil.  iii.  11;  Hcb.  x.  38)  though  the 
difference  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated  by  those  Who  forget  bow  much 
of  the  element  of  lies  in  Paul's  conception  of  tiara. 

In  G.  A.  Smith's  words,  "  as  Paul's  adaptation, 4  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith,'  has  become  the  motto  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
so  we  may  say  that  Habakkuk's  original  of  it  has  been  the  motto 
and  the  fame  of  Judaism: '  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his 
faithfulness.' " 

The  Hebrew  text  of  this  impressive  and  varied  book  is  unfor- 
tunately corrupt  in  many  places;  even  90  cautious  a  critic  aa  Driver 
accepts  or  favourably  notices  eighteen  textual  emendations  in  the 
three  chapters,  and  suspect*  the  text  in  at  least  seven  other  cases. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  book  in  detail,  the  English  reader  will 
find  Driver's  commentary  (1906)  the  most  uscfuL 

References  to  earlier  literature  will  be  found  in  the  following  note- 
worthy studies  of  recent  date:  Davidson.  "  Nahum,  Habakkuk 
and  Zephaniah."  in  Cambridge  BibU  (1896):  Nowack,  Die  klttntn 
Propheten  (Hdkr.)  (1897);  Wellhausen,  Dit  kleinen  Propheten* 
(1898) ;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,"  in 
The  Expositor's  BibU,  vol.  ii.  (1898);  Driver,  article  "  Habakkuk  " 
in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Btbit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369-272  (1900); 
Budde,  article  "  Habakkuk  "  in  Ency.  BMita,  vol.  ii.,  c  1921-1928 
(1901);  Stevenson,  "The  Interpretation  of  Habakkuk,"  in  the 
Expositor  (1902),  pp.  388-401 :  rcakc,  The  ProbUm  of  Sufering  in 
the  Old  Testament  (190A  pp.  4-1 1  and  app.  A,  "  Recent  Criticism  of 
Habakkuk";  Marti,  Dodckapropketon  (K.  H.  C.)  (1901);  Driver. 
"Minor  Prophets."  vol.  ii.,  in  Century  Bible  (1906);  Duhm,  Das 
Buck  Habakkuk  (Text,  Cbersetzuruz  und  Erklarung),  1906  (regards 
the  book  as  a  unity  belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great). 
Max  L.  Margolis  discusses  the  anonymousGrcek  version  of  Habakkuk 
iii.  in  a  volume  of  Oid  Test,  and  Semitic  Studies:  in  Memory  oj 
William  Rainey  Harper  (Chicago,  1908).  (H.  W.  R.*) 

HABDALA  (lit.  "  separation '.'),  a  Hebrew  term  chiefly 
appropriated  to  ceremonies  at  the  conclusion  of  Sabbath  and 
festivals,  marking  the  separation  between  times  sacred  and 
secular.  On  the  Saturday  night  the  ceremony  consists  of  three 
items:  (0)  benediction  over  a  cup  of  wine  (common  to  many 
other  Jewish  functions);  (b)  benediction  over  a  lighted  taper, 
of  which  possibly  the  origin  is  utilitarian,  as  no  light  might  be 
kindled  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  the  rite  may  be  symbolical; 
and  (c)  benediction  over  a  box  of  sweet-smelling  spices.  The 
origin  of  the  latter  has  been  traced  to  the  bowl  of  burning. spice 
which  in  Talmudic  times  was  introduced  after  each  meal.  But 
here  too  symbolic  ideas  must  be  taken  into  account.  Both  the 
light  and  the  spices  would  readily  fit  into  the  conception  of  the 
Sabbath  "  Over-soul  "  of  the  mystics.  (I.  A.) 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  in  English  law,  a  writ  issued  out  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  commanding  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed  to  bring  the  body  of  a  person  in  his  custody  before  that 
or  some  other  court  for  a  specified  purpose. 

There  arc  various  forms  of  the  writ,  of  which  the  niost  famous 
is  that  known  as  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  the  well-estab- 
lished remedy  for  violation  of  personal  liberty.  From  the  earliest 
records  of  the  English  law  no  free  man  could  be  detained  in 
custody  except  on  a  criminal  charge  or  conviction  or  for  a  civil 
debt.  That  right  is  expressed  in  the  Great  Charter  in  the 
words:  "  Nullus  liber  homo  capialur  vet  imPrisonelur  aut 
dissaisiclur  aut  utlagetur,  aut  txulclur  aut  aliquo  modo  deslrualur 
nec  super  cum  ibimus  nec  super  cum  miltcmus,  nisi  per  legale- 
judicium  parium  suorum,  vcJ  per  legem  tcrrae."1  The  writ  is  a 
remedial  mandatory  writ  of  right  existing  by  the  common  law, 
i.e.  it  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  remedies — such  as  mandamus, 
certiorari  and  prohibitions,  which  the  superior  courts  may  grant. 
While  "  of  right,"  it  is  not  "  of  course,"  and  is  granted  only  on 
application  to  the  High  Court  or  a  judge  thereof,  supported  by  a 
sworn  statement  of  facts  setting  up  at  least  a  probable  case  of 
illegal  confinement.  It  is  addressed  to  the  person  in  whose 
custody  another  is  detained,  and  commands  him  to  bring  his 
prisoner  before  the  court  immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
the  writ,  together  with  the  day  and  cause  of  SLi  being  taken  and 
detained,  to  undergo  and  receive  (ad  subjiciendum  ci  recipiendum) 
whatsoever  the  court  awarding  the  writ  "may  consider  of 
concerning  him  in  that  behalf." 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  writ  is  founded  on  the  article  of 
th*  Great  Charter  already  quoted;  but  there  arc  extant  instances 
"See  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i..  c.  vii.  (12th  cd.)  p.  384. 


of  the  issue  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  before  the  charter.  Oder 
writs  having  somewhat  similar  effect  were  in  use  at  an  early 
date,  e.g.  tbe  writ  de  odio  et  atii,  used  as  early  as  the  1 2th  century 
to  prevent  imprisonment  on  vexatious  appeals  of  felony,  and  the 
writ  of  mainprise  (de  manucaptioKc),  long  obsolete  if  not  abolished 
in  England  but  which  it  was  attempted  to  use  in  India  so  laic 
as  1870.  In  the  case  of  imprisonment  on  accusation  of  crime  tbe 
writ  issued  from  the  court  of  king's  bench  (or  from  tbe  chancer)), 
and  on  its  return  the  court  judged  of  the  legality  of  the  imprison- 
ment, and  discharged  tbe  prisoner  or  admitted  him  to  bail  or 
remanded  him  to  his  former  custody  according  to  the  result  of 
the  examination. 

By  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  writ  was  fully  established  as  the 
appropriate  process  for  checking  illegal  imprisonment  by  inferior 
courts  or  by  public  officials.  But  it  acquired  its  full  and  present 
constitutional  importance  by  legislation. 

In  Darnel's  case  (1627)  the  judges  beld  that  the  comrri-  l 
of  the  king  was  a  sufficient  answer  to*a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
The  House  of  Commons  thereupon  passed  resolutions  to  the 
contrary,  and  after  a  conference  with  tbe  House  of  Lords  the 
measure  known  as  the  Petition  of  Right  was  passed  (1627, 3  Car.  L 
c.  i.)  which,  inter  alia,  recited  (s.  $)  that,  contrary  to  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  divers  of 
the  king's  subjects  had  of  late  been  imprisoned  without  any 
cause  shown,  and  when  they  were  brought  up  on  habeas  carpus  ed 
subjiciendum,  and  no  cause  was  shown  other  than  the  special 
command  of  the  king  signified  by  the  privy  council,  were  never- 
theless remanded  to  prison,  and  enacted  "  that  no  freeman  is 
any  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned  be  imprisoned  or 
detained."  The  Petition  of  Right  was  disregarded  in  Selden's 
case  (1629),  when  it  was  successfully  returned  to  a  habeas  corpus 
that  Seldcn  and  others  were  committed  by  tbe  king's  special 
command  "  for  notable  contempts  against  the  king  and  his 
government  and  for  stirring  up  sedition  against  him."1  This 
led  to  legislation  in  1640  by  which,  after  abolishing  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  right  to  a  habeas  corpus  was  given  to  test  the 
legality  of  commitments  by  command  or  warrant  of  the  king  or 
the  privy  council.' 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  marked  by  further  progress 
towards  securing  the  freedom  of  the  subject  from  wrongful 
imprisonment.  Lord  Clarendon  was  impeached,  inter  alis, 
for  causing  many  persons  to  be  imprisoned  against  law  and  to 
be  conveyed  in  custody  to  places  outside  England.  In  »668 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  to  test  the  legality  of  as 
imprisonment  in  Jersey.  Though  the  authority  of  the  courts 
bad  been  strengthened  by  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  act  of 
1640,  it  was  still  rendered  insufficient  by  reason  of  the  insecurity 
of  judicial  tenure,  the  fact  that  only  the  chancellor  (a  political 
as  well  as  a  legal  officer)  and  the  court  of  king's  bench  h±4 
undoubted  right  to  issue  the  writ,  and  the  inability  or  hesitation 
of  the  competent  judges  to  issue  the  writ  except  during  tbe  legal 
term,  which  did  not  cover  more  than  half  the  year.  A  scries  of 
bills  was  passed  through  the  Commons  between  166S  and  1675, 
only  to  be  rejected  by  the  other  House.  In  Jenkes's  case  (t6;6) 
Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  refused  to  issue  tbe  writ  in  vacation 
in  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  been  committed  by  the  king  ic 
council  for  a  speech  at  Guildhall,  and  could  get  neither  bail  nor 
trial.  In  1670,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
arbitrary  proceedings'  than  of  Jenkes's  case,  a  fresh  bill  was 
introduced  which  passed  both  Houses  (it  is  said  the  upper  House 
by  the  counting  of  one  stout  peer  as  ten)  and  became  the  famous 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679  (31  Car.  II.  c.  2).  The  passing  of 
the  act  was  largely  due  to  tbe  experience  and  energy  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  after  whom  it  was  for  some  time  called.  The  act, 
while  a  most  important  landmark  in  the  constitutional  history 
of  England,  in  no  sense  creates  any  right  to  persona)  freedom, 
but  is  essentially  a  procedure  act  for  improving  the  legal  mechan- 
ism by  means  of  which  that  acknowledged  right  may  be  enforced. » 

«  Hallam,  Const.  Vist.  voL  ii..  c  viii.  (t2th  cd.)  p.  2. 

•  Ibti.  c.  ix.  (12th  ed.)  p.  98. 

«  Ibid,  vol.  iii..  c.  xiii.  (12th  ed.)  p.  t2. 

» Dicey.  Lav  oj  the  Constitution  (6th  ed.),  p.  217. 
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It  declares  no  principles  and  defines  no  rights,  but  is  for  practical 
purposes  worth  a  hundred  articles  guaranteeing  constitutional 
liberty.1 

In  the  manner  characteristic  of  English  legislation  the  act 
is  limited  to  the  particular  grievances  immediately  in  view  and 
is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matters,  leaving  untouched  imprisonment  on  civil  process  or  by 
private  person*.  It  recites  that  great  delays  have  been  used  by 
sheriffs  and  g.iolers  in  making  returns  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
directed  to  them,  and  (or  the  prevention  thereof,  and  the  more 
speedy  relief  of  all  persons  imprisoned  for  criminal  or  supposed 
criminal  matters,  K  enacts  in  substance  as  follows:  (t)  When  a 
writ  of  h.ibett  (otput  is  directed  to  a  sheriff  or  other  person  in 
charge  ol  a  prisoner,  he  must  within  3,  10 or  Todays,  according 
to  the  distance  ol  the  place  of  commitment,  bring  the  body  of  his 
prisoner  to  the  court,  with  the  true  cause  of  his  detainer  or 
imprisonment — unless  the  commitment  was  for  treason  or  felony 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment,  (i)  If  any 
person  be  committed  for  any  crime — unless  for  treason  or  felony 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant — it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
person  or  persons  (other  than  persons  convicted  or  in  execution 
by  legal  process)  in  time  of  vocation,  to  appeal  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor as  a  judge,  who  shall  issue  a  habeas  corpus  returnable 
immediately,  and  on  the  return  thereof  shall  discharge  the 
prisoner  on  giving  security  for  his  appearance  before  the  proper 
court— unless  the  party  so  committed  is  detained  upon  a  legal 
process  or  under  a  justice's  warrant  for  a  non-bailable  offence. 
Persons  neglecting  for  two  terms  to  pray  for  a  habeas  corpus 
shall  have  none  in  vacation.  (3)  Persons  set  at  large  on  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence  unless  by 
the  legal  order  and  process  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of 
the  case.  (4)  A  person  committed  to  prison  for  treason  or  felony 
shall,  if  he  requires  it,  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  term  or  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted 
in  that  term  or  session  or  else  admitted  to  bail,  unless  it  appears 
on  affidavit  that  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  are  not  ready; 
and  if  he  is  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second  term  or  session 
after  commitment,  or  if  after  trial  he  is  acquitted,  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  imprisonment.  (5)  No  inhabitant  of  England 
(except  persons  contracting,  or,  after  conviction  for  felony, 
electing  to  be  transported)  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Jersey,  4tc.,  or  any  place  beyond  the  seas.  Stringent 
penalties  are  provided  for  offences  against  the  act.  A  judge 
delaying  habeas  corpus  forfeits  £500  to  the  party  aggrieved. 
Illegal  imprisonment  beyond  seas  renders  the  offender  liable  in 
an  action  by  the  injured  party  to  treble  costs  and  damages  to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  £soo,  besides  subjecting  him  to  the 
penalties  of  praemunire  and  to  other  disabilities.  "  The  great 
rank  of  those  who  were  likely  to  offend  against  this  part  of  the 
statute  was,"  says  Hallam,  "  the  cause  of  this  unusual  severity." 
Indeed  as  early  as  1501  the  judges  had  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  writ  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  at 
the  instance  of  magnates  of  the  realm.  The  effect  of  the  act 
was  to  impose  upon  the  judges  under  severe  sanction  the  duty 
of  protecting  personal  liberty  in  the  case  of  criminal  charges 
and  of  securing  speedy  trial  upon  such  charges  when  legally 
framed;  and  the  improvement  of  their  tenure  of  office  at  the 
revolution,  coupled  with  the  veto  put  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  on 
excessive  bail,  gave  the  judicature  the  independence  and  authority 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  executive  within  the  law 
and  to  restrain  administrative  development  of  the  scope  or 
penalties  of  the  criminal  law;  and  this  power  of  the  judiciary  to 
control  the  executive,  coupled  with  the  limitations  on  (he  right 
to  set  up  "  act  of  state  "  as  an  excuse  for  infringing  individual 
liberty  is  the  special  characteristic  of  English  constitutional 
law. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  at  common  law  nor  under  the 
act  of  1670  was  the  writ  the  appropriate  remedy  in  the  case  of  a 
person  convicted  either  on  indictment  or  summarily.  It  properly 
applied  to  persons  detained  before  or  without  trial  or  sentence; 
and  for  convicted  persons  the  proper  remedy  was  by  writs  of 
'  Dicey.  Law  of  the  ContlUuhon  (6ih  ed  ).  p.  195- 
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error  or  certiorari  to  which  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  might  be  used 
as  ancillary. 

As  regards  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  or  on  civil  process  the 
writ  was  available  at  common  law  to  test  the  legality  of  the 
detention:  but  the  practice  in  these  cases  is  unaffected  by  the 
act  of  1679,  and  is  of  no  present  interest,  since  imprisonment 
on  civil  process  is  almost  abolished.  As  regards  persons  in 
private  custody,  e.g.  persons  not  sui  juris  detained  by  those  not 
entitled  to  their  guardianship  or  lunatics,  or  persons  kidnapped, 
habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  common  law  remedy.  The  appropriate  writ  for  such 
cases  was  that  known  as  de  homine  rcpUginndo.  The  use  of  this 
writ  in  most  if  not  all  criminal  cases  was  forbidden  in  1 55 j ,  but 
it  was  used  in  the  17th  century  in  a  case  of  kidnapping  (Dcsigny's 
case.  i68j),  and  against  Lord  Grey  for  abducting  his  wile's 
sister  (i68»),  and  in  the  earl  of  Banbury's  case  to  recover  his 
wife  (1704).  The  latest  recorded  instatueof  its  use  is  Trcbilcoc k 's 
case  (1736),  in  which  a  ward  sought  to  free  himself  from  the 
custody  of  bis  guardian. 

Since  that  date  the  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  has  been  used 
incasesof  illegal  detention  in  private  custody.  In  17  $8  questions 
arose  as  to  its  application  to  persons  in  naval  or  military  custody, 
including  pressed  men,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
in  parliament  and  to  the  consultation  by  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  judges  (see  Wilmot's  Opinions,  p.  77).  In  the  same  year  the 
writ  was  used  to  release  the  wife  of  Earl  Ferrers  from  his  custody 
and  maltreatment,  and  was  unsuccessfully  applied  for  by  John 
Wilkes  to  get  back  his  wife,  who  was  separated  from  him  by 
mutual  agreement.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  instances 
of  that  period  are  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  (1771),  who  was 
released  from  a  claim  to  hold  him  as  a  slave  in  England:  and 
that  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  (1810),  where  an  alien  woman  on 
exhibition  in  England  was  brought  before  the  court  by  Zachary 
Macaulay  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  detained  against 
her  will. 

The  experience  of  the  18th  century  disclosed  defects  in  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  liberty  in  cases  not  covered  by  the  act 
of  1679.  But  it  was  not  till  1816  that  further  legislation  was 
passed  for  more  effectually  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
The  act  of  1816  ($6  Geo.  III.  c.  loo),  does  not  touch  cases  covered 
by  the  act  of  1679.  It  enacts  (1)  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  be  issued  in  vacation  time  in  favour  of  a  person  restrained 
of  his  liberty  otherwise  than  for  some  criminal  or  supposed 
criminal  matter  (except  persons  imprisoned  (or  debt  or  by  civil 
process);  (?)  that  though  the  return  to  the  writ  be  good  and 
sufficient  in  law,  the  judge  shall  examine  into  the  truth  o(  the 
facta  set  forth  in  such  return,  and  i(  they  appear  doubtful  the 
prisoner  shall  be  bailed;  (3)  that  the  writ  shall  run  to  any  port, 
harbour,  road,  creek  or  bay  on  the  coast  of  England,  although 
not  within  the  body  of  any  county.  The  last  clause  was  intended 
to  meet  doubts  on  the  applicability  of  habeas  corpus  in  cases  of 
illegal  detention  on  board  ship,  which  had  been  raised  owing  to 
a  case  of  detention  on  a  foreign  ship  in  an  English  port. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  issue 
and  enforcement  of  the  writ  rests  on  the  common  law  as 
strengthened  by  thcactsof  1617, 1640,  i67oand  1816,  and  subject 
also  to  the  regulations  as  to  procedure  contained  in  the  Crows 
Office  Rules,  1006.  The  effect  o(  the  statutes  is  to  keep  the  courts 
always  open  (or  the  issue  of  the  writ.  It  is  available  to  put  an 
end  to  all  forms  of  illegal  detention  in  public  or  private  custody. 
In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  (1830)  it  was  used  to  obtain 
the  release  of  persons  sentenced  in  Canada  for  participating  in 
the  rebellion  ol  1837,  who  were  being  conveyed  throughout 
England  in  custody  on  their  way  to  imprisonment  in  another 
part  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  matter  of  frequent  experience  for 
the  courts  to  review  the  legality  of  commitments  under  the 
Extradition  Acts  and  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  1 881,  of  fugitives 
from  the  justice  o(  a  foreign  state  or  parts  of  the  king's  dominions 
outside  the  British  Islands. 

In  times  of  public  danger  it  has  occasionally  been  thought 
necessary  to  "  suspend  "  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679  by  special 
and  temporary  legislation.   This  was  done  in  1794  (by  an  act 

10. 
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anrfually  renewed  until  1801)  and  again  in  1817,  as  to  persons 
arrested  and  detained  by  his  majesty  for  conspiring  against  his 
person  and  government.  The  same  course  was  adopted  in 
Ireland  in  1866  during  a  Feuian  rising.  It  has  been  the  practice 
to  make  such  acts  annual  and  to  follow  their  expiration  by  an 
act  of  indemnity.  Incaseswheremartiallawexislslhe  use  of  the 
writ  is  ex  kypotkesi  suspended  during  conditions  amounting  to  a 
state  of  war  within  the  realm  or  the  British  possession  affected 
(e.g.  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  during  the  South  African  War), 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  acts  of  courts  martial  during  the 
period  are  not  the  subject  of  review  by  the  ordinary  courts. 
The  so-called  "  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  "  bears  a 
certain  similarity  to  what  is  called  in  Europe  "  suspending  the 
constitutional  guarantees  "  or  "  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege," 
but  "  is  not  in  reality  more  than  suspension  of  one  particular 
remedy  for  the  protection  of  personal  freedom." 

There  are  various  other  forms  of  the  writ  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  granted.  Thus  habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum  is  used 
to  bring  up  a  prisoner  confined  by  the  process  of  an  inferior  court 
in  order  to  charge  him  in  another  proceeding  (civil  or  criminal)  in 
the  superior  court  or  some  other  court.  As  regard*  civil  proceedings, 
this  form  of  the  writ  is  now  rarely  used,  owing  to  the  abolition  of 
arrest  on  mesne  process  and  the  restriction  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
or  in  execution  of  a  civil  judgment.  The  right  to  issue  the  writ 
depends  on  the  common  taw,  supplemented  by  an  act  of  1802.  It 
is  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  person  in  custody 
for  debt  or  on  a  criminal  charge  before  a  criminal  court  to  be  charged 
in  respect  of  a  criminal  proi  reding:  but  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  an  order  of  a  secretary  of  Mate,  made  under 
t.  11  of  the  Prison  Act  1893.  or  by  the  written  order  of  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  before  which  he  is  required  to  take  his  trial  on 
indictment  (Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  30  &  31  Vict,  c  35.  *. 
10). 

Other  forms  are  ad  satisfaciendum;  ad  faciendum  el  recipiendum, 
to  remove  intoa  superior  court  proceedingsunderwhichthedifendant 
is  in  custody:  ad  testificandum,  where  a  prisoner  it  required  as  a 
witness,  issued  under  an  act  of  1H04  (s.  II).  which  is  in  practice 
replaced  by  orders  under  s.  it  of  the  Prison  Art  1808  (supra)  or  the 
order  of  a  judge  under  s.  9  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Act  1853: 
and  ad  deliberandum  el  reciptos,  to  authorize  the  transfer  from  one 
custody  to  another  for  purposes  of  trial,  which  is  in  practice  super- 
seded by  the  provisions  of  the  Prison  Acts  1865,  1871  and  1898, 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1867  (supra). 

The  above  forms  are  now  of  little  or  no  importance:  but  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  them  and  the  forms  of  writ  are  included  in 
the  Crown  Office  Rules  1906. 

Ireland. — Tin-  common  law  of  Ireland  as  to  the  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  is  the  same  as  that  in  England.  The  writ  has  in  past  times 
been  issued  from  the  English  court  of  king's  bench  into  Ireland; 
but  does  not  now  so  issue.  The  acts  <>f  1803  and  1816  already 
mentioned  apply  to  Ireland.  The  Pclition  of  Right  is  not  in  terms 
applicable  to  Ireland.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679  does  not  apply 
to  Ireland;  but  its  equivalent  is  supplied  by  an  act  of  1781-1782 
of  the  Irish  parliament  (21  &  22  Geo.  III.  c.  11).  Sec.  t6  contains  a 
provision  empowering  the  chief  governor  and  privy  council  of  Ireland 
by  a  proclamation  under  the  grrat  seal  of  Ireland  to  suspend  the  act 
during  such  time  only  as  there  shall  be  an  actual  invasion  or  rebellion 
in  Ireland;  and  it  is  enacted  that  during  the  currency  of  the  pro- 
clamation no  judge  or  justices  shall  bail  or  try  any  person  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  or  invasion  without  an  order 
from  the  lord  lieutenant  or  lord  deputy  and  senior  of  the  privy 
council.  In  Ireland  by  an  act  of  18M  the  Irish  executive  was  given 
an  absolute  power  of  arbitrary  and  preventive  arrest  on  suspicion  of 
treason  or  of  an  act  tending  to  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order:  but  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  made  conclusive. 
This  act  continued  by  annual  renewals  until  1906,  when  it  expired. 

Scotland.— The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  unknown  to  Scots  law.  nor 
will  it  issue  from  English  courts  into  Scotland.  Under  a  Scots  act 
of  1701  (c.  6)  provision  is  made  for  preventing  wrongous  imprison- 
ment and  against  undue  delay  in  trials.  It  was  applied  to  treason 
felony  in  18^8.  The  right  to  speedy  trial  is  now  regulated  by  s.  43 
of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Scotland  Art  1887.  These  enactments 
are  as  to  Scotland  equivalent  to  the  English  Act  of  1679.  Under  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Scotland  Act  1856  (19  &  20  V.  c.  56)  provision 
is  made  for  bringing  before  the  court  of  session  persons  and  proceed- 
ings before  inferior  courts  and  public  officers— which  is  analogous 
to  the  powers  to  issue  habeas  corpus  in  such  cases  out  of  the  English 
court  of  exchequer  (now  the  revenue  side  of  the  king's  bench 
division). 

British  Possessions. — The  act  of  1679  expressly  applies  to  Wales, 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  tnc  act  of  1816  also 
extends  to  the  Isle  01  Man.  The  court  of  king's  bench  has  also  issuid 
the  writ  to  the  king's  foreign  dominions  beyond  seas,  e.g.  to  St 
Helena,  and  so  late  as  1861  to  Canada  (Anderson's  rase  i86t.  30 
L.J.Q.B.  ia9)-    In  consequence  of  the  last  decision  it  was  provided 


by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1861  that  no  writ  of  habeas  corpus  diuuld 
issue  out  of  England  by  authority  of  any  court  or  judge  '  into  ar.y 
colony  or  foreign  dominion  of  the  crown  where  the  crown  has  a  U  • 
fully  established  court  of  justice  having  authority  to  grant  or  isste 
the  writ  and  to  ensure  its  due  execution  in  the  colony'  or  do- 
minion "  (25  &  J©  V.  c.  10).  The  expression  "  foreign  domintoa  " 
is  meant  to  apply  to  places  outside  the  British  Island*,  and  does  not 
include  the  Isle  of  Man  or  the  Channel  Islands  (sve  re  Brim  I1864] 
33  L.J  Q.U.  193K 

In  Australasia  and  Canada  and  in  most  if  not  all  the  British 
possessions  whose  law  is  based  on  the  common  law.  the  power  to 
issue  and  enforce  the  writ  is  possessed  and  is  freely  exercised  b> 
colonial  courts,  under  the  charters  or  statutes  creating  and  regulating 
the  courts.  The  writ  is  freely  resorted  to  in  Canada,  and  in  1905. 
1906,  two  appeals  came  to  the  privy  council  from  the  dominion,  one 
with  reference  to  an  extradition  case,  the  other  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  expel  aliens. 

Under  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  applied  in  British  Guiana  the 
writ  was  unknown  and  no  similar  process  existed  (2nd  n port  of 
West  Indian  law  commissioners).  But  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Ordinance  of  1893  that  court  possesses  (inter  alia)  all  the  authorities, 
powers  and  functions  belonging  to  or  incident  to  a  superior  court  of 
record  in  England,  which  appears  to  include  the  power  to  issue  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Under  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  applied  to 
South  Africa  free  persons  appear  to  have  a  right  to  release  under  a 
writ  de  libera  homtne  exhibendo,  which  closely  resembles  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  procedure  described  as  "  manif estat ioa  " 
used  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  (Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii..  c.  i*  ) 
The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  not  been  formally  adopted  or  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts  formally  extended  to  South  Africa ;  but  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  under  the  charter  of  justice  and  colonial  legislation, 
the  supreme  court  on  petition  grants  a  remedy  equivalent  to  that 
obtained  in  England  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  and  the  remedy  is 
sometimes  so  described  (Koke  v.  Balut,  1879,  9  Buchanan.  4*.  64, 
arising  out  of  a  rising  in  Griqualand).  During  and  after  the  Sooth 
African  War  of  1899-1902  many  attempts  were  made  by  this  pro- 
cedure to  challenge  or  review  the  sentences  of  courts  martial,  sec 
re  Fourie  (1900).  18  Cape  Rep.  8. 

The  laws  of  Ceylon  being  derived  from  the  Roman-Dutch  law.  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  not  indigenous:  but,  under  sv  49  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Ordinance  1889,  the  court  or  a  judge  has  poster  to 
grant  and  issue  "  mandates  in  the  nature  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus." 
The  chartered  high  courts  in  India  have  power  to  issue  and  enJorce 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  earliest  record  of  its  use  was  in  1775. 
when  it  was  directed  to  Warren  Hastings.  It  has  been  used  to  trst 
the  question  whether  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  could  enter 
India,  and  in  1870  an  attempt  was  made  thereby  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  a  warrant  in  the  nature  of  a  lettre  de  cachet  issued  by  the 
viceroy  (Ind.  L.  Rep.  6  Bengal.  392,  456.  498),  and  it  has  also  been 
applied  to  settle  controversies  between  Hindus  and  mis*ion.in<-»  as 
to  the  custody  of  a  young  convert  (R.  v.  Vaughan.  1870.  5  Bengal. 
418),  and  between  a  Mahommedan  husband  and  his  mother-in-law 
as  to  the  custody  of  a  girl-wife  (fihatija  Bibi,  187P,  5  Bengal,  557;. 

United  Stales. — Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  some 
of  the  North  American  colonies  had  adopted  the  act  of  1679. 
and  the  federal  and  the  other  state  legislatures  of  the  United 
Slates  have  founded  their  procedure  on  that  act.  The  common 
law  as  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  inherited  from 
England,  and  has  been  generally  made  to  apply  to  commit  meats 
and  detentions  of  all  kinds.  Difficult  questions,  unknown  to 
English  law,  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
American  state-system.  Thus  the  constitution  provides  that 
"  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pubUc  safety 
may  require  it  ";  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute 
whether  the  power  of  suspension  under  this  provision  is  vested 
in  the  president  or  the  congress.  The  weight  of  opinion  seems 
to  lean  to  the  latter  alternative.  Again,  conflicts  have  arisen 
between  the  courts  of  individual  states  and  the  courts  of  the 
union.  It  seems  that  a  state  court  has  no  right  to  issue  a  kabeis 
corpus  for  the  discharge  of  a  person  held  under  the  authoriiy 
of  the  federal  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  of  the 
union  issue  the  writ  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  power  is 
expressly  conferred  on  them  by  the  constitution. 

Authorities. — Paterson,  Liberty  of  the  Subject  (1877);  Short 
and  Mellor,  Crown  Practice  (1890);  American:  Church  on  Habeas 
Corpus  (2nd  ed.  1893).  (W.  F.  C.) 

HABERDASHER,  a  name  for  a  tradesman  who  sells  by  retail 
small  articles  used  in  the  making  or  wearing  ol  dress,  sacs  as 
sewing  cottons  or  silks,  tapes,  buttons,  pins  and  needles  and  the 
like.  The  sale  of  such  articles  is  not  generally  carried  oa  alone, 
and  a  "  haberdashery  counter  "  usually  forms  a  department  ol 
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drapers'  shop*.  The  word,  found  in  Chaucer,  and  even  earlier 
(1311),  is  o(  obscure  origin;  the  suggestion  that  it  is  connected 
with  an  Icelandic  kaprtatk,  "  haversack,"  is,  according  to  the 
A'flr  English  Dictionary,  impossible.  H aperies  occurs  in  an  early 
Anglo-French  customs  list,  which  inctudes  articles  such  as  were 
sold  by  haberdashers,  but  this  word  may  itself  have  been  a 
misspelling  of  "  haberdash."  The  obscurity  of  origin  has  left 
room  for  many  conjectures  such  as  that  of  Minsbeu  that  "  haber- 
dasher "  was  perhaps  merely  a  corruption  of  the  German  Habt 
ikt  das?  "  Have  you  that?"  or  Habe  das,  Herr, "  Have  that,  sir," 
used  descriptively  for  a  general  dealer  in  miscellaneous  wares. 
The  Haberdashers'  Company  is  one  of  the  greater  Livery 
Companies  of  the  City  of  London.  Originally  a  branch  of  the 
mercers,  the  fraternity  took  over  the  selling  of  "  small  wares," 
which  included  not  only  articles  similar  to  those  sold  as  "  haber- 
dashery "  now,  but  such  things  as  gloves,  daggers,  glass,  pens, 
lanterns,  mousetraps  and  the  like.  They  were  thus  on  this  side 
connected  with  the  Milliners.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
early  a  fusion  with  the  old  gild  of  the  "  Hurers,"  or  cap  makers, 
and  the  hatters,  and  by  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  amalgama- 
tion was  complete.  There  were  long  recognized  two  branches  of 
the  haberdashers,  the  haberdashers  of  "  small  wares,"  and  the 
haberdashers  of  hats  (see  further  Livery  Companies).  The 
haberdashers  are  named,  side  by  side  with  the  eapeUarii,  in 
the  White  Book  (Liber  Albus)  of  the  city  of  London  (sec  Muni- 
menta  GildkaUac  Londiniensis,  ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  Rolls  Series, 
12,  1850-1862),  and  a  haberdasher  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  (Prologue,  361). 

HABINGTON,  WILLIAM  (160$- 1654),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Hendlip  Hall,  Worcestershire,  on  the  4th  of  November  1605. 
He  belonged  to  a  well-known  Catholic  family.   His  father, 
Thomas  Habington  Osoo-1647).  an  antiquary  and  historical 
scholar,  had  been  implicated  in  the  plots  on  behalf  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots;  his  uncle,  Edward  Habington,  was  hanged  in 
1 5*6  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  Elizabeth  in  connexion 
with  Anthony  Babington;  while  to  his  mother,  Mary  Habington, 
was  attributed  the  revelation  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.   The  poet 
was  sent  to  the  college  at  St  Omer,  but,  pressure  being  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  induce  him  to  become  a  Jesuit,  he  removed  to 
Paris.    He  married  about  1632  Lucy,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Herbert,  first  Baron  Powys.   This  lady  he  had  addressed 
in  the  volume  of  lyrical  poems  arranged  in  two  parts  and  entitled 
Castara,  published  anonymously  in  1634.   In  1635  appeared  a 
second  edition  enlarged  by  three  prose  characters,  fourteen  new 
lyrics  and  eight  touching  elegies  on  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
George  Talbot.   The  third  edition  (1640)  contains  a  third  part 
consisting  of  a  prose  character  of  "  A  Holy  Man  "  and  twenty- 
two  devotional  poems.    Habington's  lyrics  arc  full  of  the  far- 
fetched "conceits"  which  were  fashionable  at  court,  but  his 
verse  is  quite  free  from  the  prevailing  looseness  of  morals. 
Indeed  his  reiterated  praises  of  Castara's  virtue  grow  wearisome. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  his  reflective  poems  on  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life  and  kindred  topics.    He  also  wrote  a  Hislotie  of 
Edvard  Ikt  Fourth  (1640),  based  on  notes  provided  by  his  father; 
a  tragi-comedy,  TkeQueene  of  Arra^on  (1640),  published  without 
his  consent  by  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  revived 
at  the  Restoration;  and  six  essays  on  events  in  modern  history. 
Observations  upon  History  (1641).    Anthony  a  Wood  insinuated 
that  during  the  Commonwealth  the  poet  "did  run  with  the  limes, 
and  was  not  unknown  to  Oliver  the  usurper."   He  died  on  the 
30th  of  November  1654. 

The  works  of  Habington  have  not  bee.i  collected.  Tke  Qaeene  of 
A  rragem  was  reprinted  in  Dod*iey's"Old  Plays,"  vol.  ix.(  1825)  .Cailara 
wan  edited  by  Charles  Elton  (1812).  and  by  E.  Arber  with  a  compact 
and  comprehensive  introduction  (1870)  for  his  "  English  Reprints." 

HABIT  (through  the  French  from  ^t.  kabilus,  from  habere, 
to  have,  hold,  or,  in  a  reflective  sense,  x»  be  in  a  certain  condition; 
in  many  of  the  English  senses  the  Freni  h  use  kabilude,  not  kabil), 
condition  of  body  or  mind,  especially  one  that  has  become 
permanent  or  Settled  by  custom  or  persistent  repetition,  hence 
custom,  usage.  In  botany  and  zoology  the  term  is  used  both 
to  the  above  sense  of  Instinctive  action  of  animals  and  tendencies 


of  plants,  and  also  of  the  manner  of  growth  or  externa]  appear- 
ance of  a  plant  or  animal.  From  the  use  of  the  word  for  external 
appearances  comes  its  use  for  fashion  in  dress,  and  hence  as  a 
term  for  a  lady's  riding  dress  and  for  the  particular  form  of 
garment  adopted  by  the  members  of  a  religious  order,  like 
"  cowl  "  applied  as  the  mark  of  a  monk  or  nun. 

HABITAT  (a  French  word  derived  from  kabiter,  Lat.  kabilare, 
to  dwell),  in  botany  and  zoology,  the  term  for  the  locality  in 
which  a  particular  species  of  plants  or  animals  thrives. 

HABSBURG.  or  Hapsburc,  the  name  of  the  famous  family 
from  which  have  sprung  the  dukes  and  archdukes  of  Austria 
from  1482,  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  from  1516,  and 
c  m  pcrors  of  Austria  from  1 804.  They  were  also  Roman  emperors 
and  German  kings  from  1438  to  1806,  and  kings  of  Spain  from 
1  s>6  to  1700,  while  the  minor  dignities  held  by  them  at  different 
times  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  name  Habsburg,  a  variant  of  an  older  form,  Habichtsburg 
(hawk's  castle),  was  taken  from  the  castle  of  Habsburg,  which 
was  situated  on  the  river  Aar  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Rhine.  The  castle  was  built  about  1020  by  Werner,  bishop  of 
Slrassburg,  and  his  brother,  Radbot,  the  founder  of  the  abbey 
of  Muri.  These  men  were  grandsons  of  a  certain  Guntram,  who, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  identical  with  a  Count  Guntram 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great, 
and  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  This  conjecture,  however,  is  extremely  pro- 
blematical. Among  Radbot 's  sons  was  one  Werner,  and  Werner 
and  his  son  Otto  were  called  counts  of  Habsburg,  Otto  being 
probably  made  landgrave  of  upper  Alsace  late  in  the  nth  or 
early  in  the  12th  century.  At  all  events  Otto's  son  Werner 
(d.  1 167),  and  the  lattcr's  son  Albert  (d.  1 190),  held  this  dignity, 
and  both  landgraves  increased  the  area  of  the  Habsburg  lands. 
Albert  became  count  of  Zurich  and  protector  of  the  monastery 
of  Sackingen,  and  obtained  lands  in  the  cantons  of  Untcrwalden 
and  Lucerne;  his  son  Rudolph,  having  assisted  Frederick  of 
Hohenstaufcn,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  against 
the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  received  the  county  of  Aargau.  Both 
counts  largely  increased  their  possessions  in  the  districts  now 
known  as  Switzerland  and  Alsace,  and  Rudolph  held  an  influential 
place  among  the  Swabian  nobility.  After  his  death  in  1232  his 
two  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolph,  divided  his  lands  and  founded 
the  lines  of  Habsburg-Habsburg  and  Habsburg-Laufcnburg. 
Rudolph's  descendants,  counts  of  Habsburg-Laulcnburg,  were 
soon  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  became  extinct 
in  1408  and  the  other  seven  years  later.  Before  this  date, 
however,  Laufcnburg  and  some  other  districts  had  been  sold  to 
the  senior  branch  of  the  family,  who  thus  managed  to  retain 
the  greater  part  of  the  Habsburg  lands. 

Rudolph's  brother  Albert  (d.  1230),  landgrave  of  Alsace, 
married  lied  wig  of  Kyburg  (d.  1260),  and  from  this  union  there 
was  born  in  1218  Rudolph,  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  and  the  first  of  the  family  to  ascend  the 
German  throne.  Through  his  mother  he  inherited  a  large  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  extinct  family  of  Zahringcn;  he  added  in 
other  ways  to  his  possessions,  and  was  chosen  German  king  in 
September  1 273.  Acting  vigorously  in  his  new  office,  he  defeated 
and  killed  his  most  formidable  adversary,  Ottakar  II.,  king  of 
Bohemia,  in  1178,  and  in  December  1282  he  invested  his  sons, 
Albert  and  Rudolph,  with  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria, 
which  with  other  lands  had  been  taken  from  Ottakar.  This 
was  an  event  of  supreme  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Habsburgs, 
and  was  the  first  and  most  important  stage  in  the  process  of 
transferring  the  centre  of  their  authority  from  western  to  eastern 
Europe,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  On  Rudolph's  death 
in  July  ijqi  the  German  crown  passed  for  a  time  away  from  the 
Habsburgs,  but  in  July  ijqS  it  was  secured  by  his  son,  Albert, 
whose  reign,  however,  was  short  and  uneventful.  But  before 
1308,  the  year  of  Albert's  death,  the  long  and  troubled  connexion 
of  the  Habsburgs  with  Bohemia  had  already  begun.  In  1306 
Wenccslas  III.,  the  last  Bohemian  king  of  the  Pfcmyslide 
dynasty,  was  murdered.  Seizing  the  opportunity  and  declaring 
that  the  vacant  kingdom  was  an  imperial  fief,  King  Albert 
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bestowed  it  upon  his  eldest  son,  Rudolph,  and  married  this  prince 
to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Wenceslas  LI.  and  stepmother  of 
WencesUs  III.  But  Rudolph  died  in  1307, and  hisfather'sattcmpt 
to  keep  the  country  in  his  own  bands  was  ended  by  his  murder 
in  1308. 

•  Albert's  successor  as  German  king  was  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
(the  emperor  Henry  VII.),  and  this  election  may  be  said  to 
initiate  the  long  rivalry  between  the  houses  of  Habsburg  and 
Luxemburg.  But  the  immediate  enemy  of  the  Habsburgs 
was  not  a  Luxemburg  but  a  WittcUbach.  Without  making  any 
definite  partition,  Albert's  five  remaining  sons  spent  their  time 
in  governing  their  lands  until  1314,  when  one  of  them,  Frederick 
called  the  Fair,  forsook  this  comparatively  uneventful  occupation 
and  was  chosen  by  a  minority  of  the  electors  German  king  in 
succession  to  Henry  VII.  At  the  same  time  the  Wittelsbach 
duke  of  Bavaria,  Louis,  known  to  history  as  the  emperor  Louis 
the  Bavarian,  was  also  chosen.  War  was  inevitable,  and  the 
battle  of  Miihldorf,  fought  in  September  1322,  sealed  the  fate 
of  Frederick.  Louis  was  victorious:  his  rival  went  into  an 
honourable  captivity,  and  the  rising  Habsburg  sun  underwent  a 
temporary  eclipse. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  Frederick's  death  in  1330  the 
Habsburgs  were  exiles  from  the  German  throne.  But  they  were 
not  inactive.  In  1335  his  two  surviving  brothers,  Albert  and 
Otto,  inherited  Carinthia  and  part  of  Carniola  by  right  of  their 
mother,  Elizabeth;  in  1363  Albert's  son  Rudolph  received 
Tirol;  and  during  the  same  century  part  of  Istria,  Trieste  and 
other  districts  were  acquired.  All  King  Albert's  six  sons  had 
died  without  leaving  mate  issue  save  Otto,  whose  family  became 
extinct  in  1344,  and  Albert,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  later  Habs- 
burgs.  Of  Albert's  four  sons  two  also  left  no  male  heirs,  but 
the  remaining  two,  Albert  III.  and  Leopold  III.,  were  responsible 
for  a  division  of  the  family  which  is  of  some  importance.  By 
virtue  of  a  partition  made  upon  tbrir  brother  Rudolph's  death 
in  136$  Albert  and  his  descendants  ruled  over  Austria,  while 
Leopold  and  his  sons  took  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Tirol,  Alsace 
remaining  undivided  as  heretofore. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  German  throne 
had  been  occupied  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  by  members  of 
the  Luxemburg  family.  The  reigning  emperor  Sigismund,  who 
was  also  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  without  sons,  and 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Albert  of  Habsburg,  the 
grandson  and  heir  of  Duke  Albert  III.,  who  had  died  in  1395. 
Sigismund  died  in  December  1437,  leaving  his  two  kingdoms  to 
his  son-in-law,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  January 
1438  and  king  of  Bohemia  in  the  following  June.  Albert  was 
also  chosen  and  crowned  German  king  insuccessiontoSigismund, 
thus  beginning  the  long  and  uninterrupted  connexion  of  his 
family  with  the  imperial  throne,  a  connexion  which  lasted  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empirein  1806.  Hcdid  not, 
however,  enjoy  his  new  dignities  for  long,  as  he  died  in  October 
1430  while  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Turks.  Albert  left 
no  sons,  but  soon  after  his  death  one  was  born  to  him,  called 
Ladiilaus,  who  became  duke  of  Austria  and  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Under  the  guardianship  of  his  kinsman,  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  the  young  prince's  reign  was  a  troubled  one,  and 
when  he  died  unmarried  in  1457  his  branch  of  the  family  became 
extinct,  and  Hungary  and  Bohemia  passed  away  from  the 
Habsburgs,  who  managed,  however,  to  retain  Austria. 

Leopold  III.,  duke  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  who  was  killed 
in  1  jS6  at  the  battle  of  Scmp.ich,  had  four  sons,  of  whom  two 
only,  Frederick  and  Ernest,  left  male  issue.  Frederick  and 
his  only  son,  Sigismund,  confined  fheir  attention  mainly  to  Tirol 
and  Alsace,  leaving  the  larger  destinies  of  the  family  in  the  hands 
of  Ernest  of  Carinthia  and  Styria  (d.  14  24)  and  his  sons,  Frederick 
and  Albert  and  after  the  death  of  King  Ladislaus  in  1457  these 
two  princes  and  their  cousin  Sigismund  were  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Habsburgs.  In  February  1440  Frederick  of 
Styria  was  chosen  German  king  in  succession  to  his  kinsman 
Albert.  He  was  a  weak  and  incompetent  ruler,  but  a  stronger 
and  abler  man  might  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  administering 
bis  heterogeneous  and  unruly  realm.    Although  very  important 
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in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  Frederick's  1cig  trip 
was  a  period  of  misfortune,  and  the  motto  which  be  assumed. 
A.E.I.O.U.  (Auslrioe  at  imperare  orbi  UHivrtso),  seemed  at  tbt 
time  a  particularly  foolish  boast.  He  acted  as  guardian  both 
to  Ladislaus  of  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Austria,  and  to  Sigtsssund 
of  Tirol,  and  in  all  these  countries  his  difficulties  were  increased 
by  the  hostility  of  his  brother  Albert.  Having  disgusted  tbt 
Tirolese  he  gave  up  the  guardianship  of  their  prince  is  1446, 
while  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  he  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
establish  the  authority  of  his  ward;  in  1452  the  Austrian 
besieged  him  in  Vienna  N'eustadl  and  compelled  him  to  ssrrc&drr 
the  person  of  Ladislaus,  thus  ending  even  bis  nominal  authority. 
When  the  young  king  died  in  1457  the  Habsburgs  tost  Hc&gary 
and  Bohemia,  but  they  retained  Austria,  which,  after  sec* 
disputing,  Frederick  and  Albert  divided  between  tncmselves, 
the  former  taking  lower  and  the  latter  upper  Austria.  This 
arrangement  was  of  short  duration.  In  1461  Albert  made  *a 
upon  his  brother  and  forced  him  to  resign  lower  Austria,  mbich. 
however,  be  recovered  after  Albert's  death  in  December  xa6y 
Still  more  unfortunate  was  the  German  king  in  Switzerland-  Fa 
many  years  the  Swiss  had  chafed  under  the  rale  of  l be  Hxbv 
burgs;  during  the  reign  of  Rudolph  I.  they  bad  shown  sigr*  ok 
resentment  as  the  kingly  power  increased;  and  the  ftregg>  whkk 
had  been  carried  on  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  ainxr. 
uniformly  in  their  favour.  It  was  marked  by  the  vtctcry  ci 
Morgartcn  over  Duke  Leopold  I.  in  1315.  and  by  that  of  Scepark 
over  Leopold  III.  in  1386,  by  the  conquest  of  Aargau  at  tbe 
instigation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  early  in  the  15:0  century, 
and  by  the  final  struggle  for  freedom  against  Frederick  1U  i-i 
Sigismund  of  Tirol.  Taking  advantage  of  some  dmtvscti 
among  the  Swiss,  the  king  saw  an  opportunity  to  rrctvrr  ha 
lost  lands,  and  in  1443  ww  broke  out.  But  his  allies,  the  ■*» 
of  Zurich,  were  defeated,  and  when  in  August  1444  seme  Frer;h 
mercenaries,  who  had  advanced  to  his  aid,  suffered  the  same 
fate  at  St  Jakob,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle-  A 
few  years  later  Sigismund  became  involved  in  a  var  w.tk  t.Se 
same  formidable  focmen;  he  too  was  worsted,  ar.d  the  "  Per- 
petual Peace  "  of  1474  ended  the  rule  of  the  Habsbvrp  ia 
Switzerland.  This  humiliation  was  the  second  great  step  ia 
the  process  of  removing  the  Habsburgs  from  western  to  cistern 
Europe.  In  1453.  just  after  his  coronation  as  emperor  at  Roc*. 
Frederick  legalized  the  use  of  the  title  archduke,  which  had  t*es 
claimed  spasmodically  by  the  Habsburgs  since  1361.  This  title 
is  now  peculiar  to  the  house  of  Habsburg. 

The  reverses  suffered  by  the  Habsburgs  during  the  rrvpi  ci 
Frederick  HI.  were  many  and  serious,  but  an  tmpn^coest 
was  at  hand.  The  emperor  died  in  August  1 403,  and  ns  flowed 
on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  son  Maximilian  I  .  perhaps  tbe 
most  versatile  and  interesting  member  of  the  family  Brfcr-e 
his  father's  death  Maximilian  had  been  chosen  Gctksb  kirg. 
or  king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  begun  to  repair  the  U>r.zi?x±  tf 
his  house.  He  had  married  Mary,  daughter  and  beirrs*  ci 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy;  he  had  driven  the  H-cc 
garians  from  Vienna  and  the  Austrian  archduchies,  nhkh 
Frederick  had,  perforce,  allowed  them  to  occupy,  and  be  kad 
received  Tirol  on  the  abdication  of  Sigismund  in  1400.  Trj 
it  is  that  upon  Mary's  death  in  14S2  part  of  her  irJvTitance.  the 
rich  and  prosperous  Netherlands,  held  that  her  hc-baa-i's 
authority  was  at  an  end,  while  another  part,  the  two  BurpjDc=t-s 
and  Artois,  had  been  sci  ted  by  the  king  of  Franc*,  nevcrthefe^. 
after  a  protracted  struggle  the  German  king  secured  altco&!  iS» 
whole  of  Charles  the  Bald's  Lands  for  his  sun.  the 
Philip,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  atone  remaining  in  the  p^wtr  ci 
France  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Sciui*  is  i4*_> 
Maximilian  completed  his  work  by  adding  a  piece  ci  Bawna. 
Gorz  and  then  Gradiska  to  the  Habsburg  lands. 

After  Sigismund  s  death  in  1406  Maximilian  and  PhTep  wrr: 
the  only  living  male  members  of  the  family.  Philip  narr^rJ 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Feruinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  a'*4  dvd 
in  1506  leaving  two  sons,  Charles  and  Fcrdir.afld.  CHarlr? 
succeeded  his  father  in  tfte  Netherlands,  he  followed  cer  graiw? 
father,  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Spain  in  1316,  and  when  the  aj-xr, 
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Maximilian,  died  in  1519  he  became  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  succeeded  to  all  the  .hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs. 
But  provision  had  to  be  made  for  Ferdinand,  and  in  1521  this 
prince  was  given  the  Austrian  archduchies,  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinlhia  and  Carniola;  in  the  same  year  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Wladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
when  his  childless  brother-in-law,  King  Louis,  was  kilted  at  the 
battle  of  Mohacs  in  August  1526  he  claimed  the  two  kingdoms, 
both  by  right  of  his  wife  and  by  treaty.  After  a  little  trouble 
Bohemia  passed  under  his  rule,  but  Hungary  was  more  recal- 
citrant. A  long  war  took  place  between  Ferdinand  and  John 
Zapolya,  who  was  also  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  but  in  1538  a 
treaty  was  made  and  the  country  was  divided,  the  Habsburg 
prince  receiving  the  western  and  smaller  portion.  However,  he 
was  soon  confronted  with  a  more  formidable  foe,  and  he  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  subsequent  life  in  defending  his  lands  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks. 

The  Habsburgs  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  their  power. 
The  prestige  which  belonged  to  Charles  as  head  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  backed  by  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Spain,  and  by  the  riches  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America.  In  Italy  he  ruled  over  Sardinia,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  had  passed  to  him  with  Spain,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  he  had  annexed  in  1535;  to  the  Netherlands 
he  had  added  Friesland,  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  Grdningcn 
and  Gcldcrland,  and  he  still  possessed  Franchc-Comtc  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Habsburg  lands  in  Alsace  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. Add  to  this  Ferdinand's  inheritance,  the  Austrian  arch- 
duchies and  Tirol,  Bohemia  with  her  dependent  provinces,  and 
a  strip  of  Hungary,  and  the  two  brothers  had  under  their  sway 
a  part  of  Europe  the  extent  of  which  was  great,  but  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  which  were  immeasurably  greater.  Able 
to  scorn  the  rivalry  of  the  other  princely  houses  of  Germany,  the 
Habsburgs  saw  in  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois  the  only 
foemcn  worthy  of  their  regard. 

When  Charles  V.  abdicated  he  was  succeeded  as  emperor,  not 
by  his  son  Philip,  but  by  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Philip  became 
king  of  Spain,  ruling  also  the  Netherlands,  Franchc-Comtc, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Milan  and  Sardinia,  and  the  family  was  definitely 
divided  into  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  branches.  For  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  Habsburgs  the  17th  century  was  a  period  of  loss  and 
decay,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
The  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  lost  practically 
in  1600  and  definitely  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  164S; 
Roussillon  and  Artois  were  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  1650.  while  Franche-Comte  and  a  number  of 
towns  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  suffered  a  similar  fate  by 
the  treaty  of  Nijmwcgen  in  1678.  Finally  Charles  II.,  the  last 
Habsburg  king  of  Spain,  died  childless  in  November  i;oo,  and 
his  lands  were  the  prize  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  Austrian  Habsburgs  fought  long  and  valiantly  for  the 
kingdom  of  their  kinsman,  but  Louis  XIV.  was  too  strong  for 
them,  and  by  the  peace  of  Rastatt  Spain  passed  from  the 
Habsburgs  to  the  Bourbons.  However,  the  Austrian  branch  of 
tbe  family  received  in  1714  the  Italian  possessions  of  Charles  II., 
except  Sicily,  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  also 
the  southern  Netherlands,  which  arc  thus  often  referred  to  as 
the  Austrian  Netherlands;  and  retained  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
which  it  had  seized  in  1708. 

Ferdinand  I.,  the  founder  of  the  line  of  the  Austrian  Habs- 
burgs, arranged  a  division  of  his  landsamong  his  three  sons  before 
his  death  in  1564.  The  eldest,  Maximilian  II.,  received  Austria. 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor; 
he  married  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  though 
he  had  a  large  family  his  male  line  became  extinct  in  1619. 
The  younger  sons  were  Ferdinand,  ruler  of  Tirol,  and  Charles, 
archduke  of  Styria.  The  emperor  Maximilian  II.  left  five  sons, 
two  of  whom,  Rudolph  and  Matthias,  succeeded  in  turn  to  the 
imperial  throne,  but,  as  all  the  brothers  were  without  male 
issue,  the  family  was  early  in  the  17th  century  threatened  with 
a  serious  crisis.  Rudolph  died  in  j6ij.  the  reigning  emperor 
Matthias  was  old  and  ill,  and  the  question  of  the  succession  to 
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the  Empire,  to  tbe  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to 
the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs  became  acute.  Turning 
to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family,  the  sons  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  were  debarred  from  the  succession  owing  to  their 
father's  morganatic  marriage  with  Philippine  Weber,  and  the 
only  hope  of  tbe  bouse  was  in  the  sons  of  Charles  of  Styria. 
To  prevent  the  Habsburg  monarchy  from  falling  to  pieces  the 
emperor's  two  surviving  brothers  renounced  their  rights,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Ferdinand,  a  son  of  Charles  of  Styria,  should 
succeed  his  cousin  Matthias.  The  difficulties  which  impeded 
the  completion  of  this  scheme  were  gradually  overcome,  and 
the  result  was  that  when  Matthias  died  in  1619  the  whole  of 
the  lands  of  the  Austrian  Habsburgs  was  united  under  the  rule 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Tirol,  indeed,  a  few  years  later 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  and  given  to  the 
emperor's  brother,  the  archduke  Leopold,  but  this  separation 
was  ended  when  Leopold's  son  died  in  1665. 

Tbe  arbitrary  measures  which  followed  Ferdinand's  acquisition 
of  the  Bohemian  crown  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  but  in  a  short  time  the  Bohemians  were 
subdued,  and  in  1627,  following  a  precedent  set  in  1547,  the 
emperor  declared  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  bouse  of  Habsburg. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  which  ended  this  war  took  compara- 
tively little  from  tbe  Habsburgs,  though  they  ceded  Alsace  to 
France;  but  the  Empire  was  greatly  weakened,  and  its  ruler  was 
more  than  ever  compelled  to  make  his  hereditary  lands  in  the 
cast  of  Europe  the  base  of  his  authority,  finding  that  he  derived 
more  strength  from  his  position  as  archduke  of  Austria  than 
from  that  of  emperor.  Ferdinand  III.  succeeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  during  the  long  reign  of  the  former's  son, 
Leopold  I.,  the  Austrian,  like  the  Spanish,  Habsburgs  were  on 
the  defensive  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  addition  they  had  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  Turks. 
In  two  ways  they  sought  to  strengthen  their  position.  The 
unity  of  the  Austrian  lands  was  strictly  maintained,  and  several 
marriages  kept  up  a  close  and  friendly  connexion  with  Spain. 
A  series  of  victories  over  the  sultan  during  the  later  part  of  the 
17th  century  rolled  back  the  tide  of  the  Turkish  advance,  and 
the  peace 'of  Karlowitz  made  in  1699  gave  nearly  the  whole  of 
Hungary  to  the  Habsburgs.  Against  France  Austria  was  less  suc- 
cessful, and  a  number  of  humiliations  culminated  in  1714  in  the 
failure  to  secure  Spain,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  hostility  of  Austria  and  France,  or  rather  of  Habsburg 
and  Bourbon,  outlived  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  In 
1 71 7  Spain  conquered  Sardinia,  which  was  soon  exchanged  by 
Austria  for  Sicily;  other  struggles  and  other  groupings  of  the 
European  powers  followed,  and  in  1735,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
Austria  gave  up  Naples  and  Sicily  and  received  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  These  surrenders  were  doubtless  inevit- 
able, but  they  shook  the  position  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  in 
Italy.  However,  a  domestic  crisis  was  approaching  which  threw 
Italian  affairs  into  the  shade.  Charles  VI.,  who  had  succeeded 
his  brother,  Joseph  I.,  as  emperor  in  1711,  was  without  sons,  and 
his  prime  object  in  life  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  elder 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  whole  of  his  lands  and  dignities. 
But  in  1 7 1 3,  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  had 
first  issued  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  declared  that 
the  Habsburg  monarchy  was  indivisible  and  that  in  default  of 
male  heirs  a  female  could  succeed  to  it.  Then  after  the  death  of 
his  only  son  and  the  birth  of  Maria  Theresa  the  emperor  bent 
all  his  energies  to  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  Promulgated  anew  in  1724,  it  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  estates  of  the  different  Habsburg  lands;  in  1731  it  was 
guaranteed  by  the  imperial  diet.  By  subordinating  every  other 
interest  to  this,  Charles  at  length  procured  the  assent  of  the 
various  powers  of  Europe  to  the  proposed  arrangement;  he 
married  the  young  princess  to  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  when  he  died  on  the 
20th  of  October  1740  he  appeared  to  have  realized  his  groat 
ambition.  With  the  emperor's  death  the  house  of  Habftmrg, 
strictly  speaking,  became  extinct,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
house  of  Habsburg-Lorrainc,  which  sprang  from  the  union  of 
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Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  Stephen;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  present  Habsburgs  arc  only  descended  in  tbe  female 
line  from  Rudolph  I.  and  Maximilian  I. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  forgotten.  A  crowd  of  claimants  called  for  various  parts  of 
the  Habsburg  lands;  Frederick  the  Great,  talking  less  but  acting 
more,  invaded  and  conquered  Silesia,  and  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  would  at  no  long 
interval  follow  the  extinction  of  the  Habsburg  race.  A  Wittebv 
bacb  prince,  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor 
Charles  VII.,  and  not  Francis  Stephen,  was  chosen  emperor  in 
January  1741,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Brcslau,  made  later  in  the 
same  year,  nearly  all  Silesia  was  formally  surrendered  to  Prussia. 
But  tbe  worst  was  now  over,  and  when  in  1748  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  practically  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
Bre-slau,  had  cleared  away  the  dust  of  war,  Maria  Theresa  and 
her  consort  were  found  to  occupy  a  strong  position  in  Europe. 
In  the  first  place,  in  September  1745.  Francis  had  been  chosen 
emperor;  then  the  imperial  pair  ruled  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
although  the  btter  kingdom  was  shorn  of  Silesia;  in  spite  of 
French  conquests  the  Austrian  Netherlands  remained  in  their 
hands;  and  in  Italy  Francis  had  added  Tuscany  to  his  wife's 
heritage,  although  Parma  and  Piacenza  had  been  surrendered 
to  Spain  and  part  of  Milan  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  diplo- 
matic tolle-Jaee  and  the  futile  attempts  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
recover  Silesia  which  followed  this  treaty  belong  to  the  general 
history  of  Europe. 

The  emperor  Francis  I.  died  in  1765  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Joseph  II.,  an  ambitious  and  able  prince,  whose  aim  was 
to  restore  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Empire  to  their  former  great 
positions  in  Europe,  and  whose  pride  did  not  prevent  him  from 
learning  from  Frederick  the  Great,  the  despoilcr  of  his  house. 
His  projects,  however,  including  one  of  uniting  Bavaria  with 
Austria,  which  was  especially  cherished,  failed  completely,  and 
when  he  died  in  February  1700  he  left  his  lands  in  a  state  of 
turbulence  which  reflected  the  general  condition  of  Europe. 
The  Netherlands  had  risen  against  the  Auslrians,  and  in  January 
1700  had  declared  themselves  independent;  Hungary,  angered 
by  Joseph's  despotic  measures,  was  in  revolt,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy  were  hardly  more  contented.    But  the  18th 
century  saw  a  few  successes  for  the  Habsburgs.  In  I7i8asucccss- 
ful  war  with  Turkey  was  ended  by  tbe  peace  of  Passarowitz, 
which  advanced  the  Austrian  boundary  very  considerably  to  the 
cast,  and  although  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  signed  twenty-one 
years  later,  a  large  part  of  this  territory  was  surrendered,  yet  a 
residuum,  the  hanatc  of  Tcmesvar,  was  permanently  incor- 
porated with  Hungary.   The  struggle  over  the  succession  to 
Bavaria,  which  was  concluded  in  1 779  by  the  treaty  of  Tcschcn, 
was  responsible  for  adding  Innviertel,  or  the  quarter  of  the 
Inn,  to  Austria;  the  first  partition  of  Poland  brought  eastern 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  and  in  1777  the  sultan  ceded  Bukovina. 
Joseph  II.  was  followed  by  his  brother,  Leopold  II.,  who  restored 
tt.e  Austrian  authority  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  latter  by  his 
sen  Francis  II.,  who  resigned  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  August  1806,  having  two  years  before  taken  the  title 
of  emperor  of  Austria  as  Francis  I. 

Before  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  Francis  in  1806  Austria 
had  met  and  suffered  from  the  fury  of  revolutionary  France, 
•but  the  cessions  of  territory  made  by  her  at  the  treaties  of 
Campo  Formio  (1797),  of  LuncVille  (i8ot)  and  of  Prcssburg 
(1805)  were  of  no  enduring  importance.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  said  for  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  of  Vienna,  which  in  1814 
and  :8i 5  arranged  the  map  of  Europe  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  These  were  highly  favourable  to  the 
Habsburgs.  In  eastern  and  central  Europe  Austria  regained 
her  former  position,  the  l.inds  ceded  to  Bavaria  and  also  eastern 
Galicia,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Russia  since  1800,  being 
restored;  she  gave  up  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  soon  to  be 
known  as  Belgium,  to  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  which  had  taken  from  her 
the  Breisgau  and  the  remnant  of  the  Habsburg  lands  upon  the 
Rhine.    In  return  for  these  losses  Austria  became  the  dominant 


power  in  Italy.  A  mass  of  northern  Italy,  including  her  former 
possessions  in  Milan  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  tbe  lands 
recently  forming  the  republic  of  Venice,  was  made  into  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy-Venetia,  and  this  owned  the  emperor  of 
Austria  as  king.  Across  the  Adriatic  Dalmatia  was  added  to 
the  Habsburg  monarchy,  the  population  of  which,  it  has  been 
estimated,  was  increased  at  this  time  by  over  four  millions. 

The  illiberal  and  oppressive  character  of  the  Austrian  rule 
in  Italy  made  it  very  unpopular;  it  was  hardly  less  so  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  advent  of  the  year  1848  found  the  subject 
kingdoms  eager  to  throw  off  tbe  Habsburg  yoke.  The  whole 
monarchy  was  quickly  in  a  state  of  revolution,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Francis  in  1835,  abdicated,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his 
young  nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  position  of  tbe  Habsburg 
monarchy  now  seemed  desperate.  But  it  was  strong  in  its 
immemorial  tradition,  which  was  enough  to  make  the  efforts  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament  to  establish  German  unity  under 
Prussian  hegemony  abortive;  it  was  strong  also  in  the  general 
loyalty  to  the  throne  of  the  imperial  army;  and  its  counsels  were 
directed  by  statesmen  who  knew  well  how  to  exploit  in  the 
interests  of  the  central  power  the  national  rivalries  within  the 
monarchy.  With  the  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  in  1849  the  monarchy  was  freed 
from  the  most  formidable  of  its  internal  troubles;  in  1850  the 
convention  of  Olmutz  restored  its  influence  in  Germany. 

Though  the  status  quo  was  thus  outwardly  re-established,  tbe 
revolutions  of  1848  had  really  unchained  forces  which  made  its 
maintenance  impossible.  In  Germany  Prussia  was  steadily  pre- 
paring for  the  inevitable  struggle  with  Austria  for  the  mastery; 
in  France  Napoleon  III.  was  preparing  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities  which  had  once  more  settled  down 
sullenly  under  the  Habsburg  yoke.  The  alliance  of  the  French 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Italian  war  of  1859 
ended  in  the  loss  of  Lombardy  to  the  Habsburgs.  Seven  years 
later  the  crushing  defeat  of  Koniggratz  not  only  ended  their  long 
rule  in  Italy,  based  on  the  tradition  of  the  medieval  empire,  by 
leading  to  the  cession  of  Venctia  to  the  new  Italian  kingdom, 
but  led  to  their  final  exclusion  from  the  German  confederation, 
soon  to  become,  under  the  headship  of  Prussia,  the  German 
empire. 

By  the  loss  of  the  predominance  in  Germany  conceded  to  it 
by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  and  by  the  shifting  of  its  "  centre 
of  gravity "  eastward,  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  however, 
perhaps  gained  more  than  it  lost.  One  necessary  result,  indeed, 
was  the  composition  (AusglticM)  with  Hungary  in  1867,  by  which 
the  latter  become  an  indci>cndent  state  (Francis  Joseph  being 
crowned  king  at  Pest  in  June  1867)  bound  to  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy  only  by  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  common  policy  in  matters  of  common  interest.  This  at 
least  restored  the  loyalty  of  tbe  Hungarians  to  the  Habsburg 
dynasty;  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  that  it  secured  permanently 
the  essential  unity  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy.  By  the  system 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  emperor's 
dominions  (Cis-Lcithan)  were  consolidated  under  a  single  central 
government,  the  history  of  which  has  been  mainly  that  of  the 
rival  races  within  the  empire  struggling  for  political  predomin- 
ance. Since  the  development  of  the  constitution  has  been 
consistently  in  a  democratic  direction  and  the  Slavs  are  in  a 
great  majority,  tbe  tendency  has  been  for  tbe  German  clement — 
strong  in  its  social  status  and  tradition  of  predominance — to 
be  swamped  by  what  it  regards  as  an  inferior  race;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Austrian  "  Germans  "  have  learned  to  look 
not  to  their  Habsburg  rulers,  but  to  the  power  of  the  German 
empire  for  political  salvation.  The  tendency  eastwards  of  the 
monarchy  was  increased  when  in  1878  the  congress  of  Berlin 
placed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Austrian  rule.  Old 
ambitions  were  now  revived  at  the  expense  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  goal  of  which  was  the  port  of  Salonica;  and  not  the 
least  menacing  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  near  East  has  been 
that  the  rivalry  of  Italy  and  the  Habsburg  monarchy  has  been 
transferred  to  the  BuJkan  peninsuh.    Vet,  in  spite  of  internal 
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dissensions  arising  out  of  questions  fundamentally  insoluble,  and 
in  spite  of  the  constant  threat  of  external  complications  that  may 
lead  to  war,  the  Habsburg  monarchy  as  the  result  of  the  changes 
in  the  ioth  and  20th  centuries  is  seemingly  stronger  than  ever. 
The  shadow  of  universal  claims  to  empire  and  sonorous  but 
empty  titles  have  vanished,  but  so  have  the  manifold  rivalries 
and  entanglements  which  accompanied  the  Habsburg  rule  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  and  Habsburg  preponderance  in 
Germany.  The  monarchy  is  stronger  because  its  sphere  is  more 
denned;  because  as  preserving  the  pax  Romano  among  the 
jostling  races  of  eastern  Europe,  it  is  more  than  ever  recognized 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace, 
and  is  recognized  as  necessary  and  beneficial  even  by  the 
ambitious  and  restless  nationalities  that  chafe  under  its  rule. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  cadet  branches  of  the 
Habsburg  family.  When,  in  176s,  Francis  I.  died  and  Joseph  II. 
became  emperor,  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  passed  by  special 
arrangement  not  to  Joseph,  but  to  his  younger  brother  Leopold. 
Then  in  1791,  after  Leopold  bad  succeeded  Joseph  as  emperor, 
be  handed  over  the  grand-duchy  to  his  second  son,  Ferdinand 
(1769-1824).  In  1801  this  prince  was  deposed  by  Napoleon  and 
Tuscany  was  seized  by  France.  Restored  to  the  Habsburgs  in 
the  person  of  Ferdinand  in  1814,  it  remained  under  his  rule,  and 
then  under  that  of  his  son  Leopold  (1 797-1870),  until  the  rising 
of  1859,  when  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  and  the  grand-duchy 
was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  A  similar  fate  attended 
the  duchy  of  Modcna,  which  had  passed  to  the  Habsburgs 
through  the  marriage  of  its  heiress  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este  (d.  1829) 
with  the  archduke  Ferdinand  (1754-1806),  brother  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  II.  From  1814  to  1846  this  duchy  was  governed 
by  Ferdinand's  son,  Duke  Francis  IV.,  and  from  1846  to  1859 
by  his  grandson,  Francis  V.  This  family  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  Francis  V.  in  1875. 

In  addition  to  his  successor  Francis  II.,  and  to  Ferdinand, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  had  eight  sons, 
five  of  whom,  including  the  archduke  John  (1782-1859),  who 
saw  a  good  deal  of  service  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  was 
chosen  regent  (Rekksteruxser)  of  Germany  in  1848,  have  now 
no  living  male  descendants.  Thus  the  existing  branches  of  the 
family  arc  descended  from  Leopold's  five  other  sons.  The 
descendants  of  Leopold,  the  dispossessed  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
were  in  1909  represented  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  (b.  1835),  who 
still  claimed  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  son  and 
grandsons;  by  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  archduke 
Charles  Salvator  (1830-1892);  and  by  the  archduke  Louis 
Salvator  (b.  1847),  a  great  traveller  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
The  grand-duke's  fourth  son  was  the  archduke  John  Nepomuck 
Salvator,  who,  after  serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  resigned  all 
his  rights  and  titles  and  under  the  name  of  Johann  Orth  took 
command  of  a  sailing  vessel.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  South  America  in  1891,  but  reports  of 
his  continued  existence  were  circulated  from  time  to  time  after 
that  date.  Of  the  emperor  Leopold's  other  sons  the  archduke 
Charles,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  soldier  of  the  family, 
left  four  sons,  including  Albert,  duke  of  Tcschcn  (1817-1895). 
who  inherited  some  of  his  father's  military  ability.  Charles's 
family  was  in  1909  represented  by  his  grandsons,  the  sons  of  the 
archduke  Charles  Ferdinand  (1818-1874).  The  archduke  Joseph 
( 1 776-1 847),  palatine  of  Hungary,  was  represented  by  a  grandson, 
Joseph  Augustus  (b.  1872),  and  the  archduke  Rainer  (1783- 
1853),  viceroy  of  Lombardy-Vcnctia,  by  a  son  Rainer  (b.  1827), 
and  by  several  grandsons. 

The  eldest  and  reigning  branch  of  the  family  was  in  1909 
represented  by  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  whose  father  was 
t  he  archduke  F  rancis  Charles  ( 1  So 2-1 8  78) ,  and  whose  grandfather 
was  the  emperor  Francis  II.  Francis  Joseph's  only  son  Rudolph 
died  in  1889;  consequently  the  heir  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was-  the  emperor's  nephew  Francis  Ferdinand  (b.  1863),  the 
eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  his  brother  Charles  Louis  (1833-1806). 
In  1875  Francis  Ferdinand  inherited  the  wealth  of  the  Este 
family  and  took  the  title  of  archduke  of  Austria-Estc;  in  1000 
he  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  Sophia,  countess  of 


Chotek,  renouncing  for  his  sons  the  succession  to  the  monarchy. 
Thus  after  Francis  Ferdinand  this  would  pass  to  the  sons  of  his 
brother,  the  archduke  Otto  (1865-1906).  One  of  the  emperor's 
three  brothers  was  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Mexico  from  1863 
to  1867. 

With  the  exception  of  Charles  V.  the  Habsburgs  have  produced 
no  statesmen  of  great  ability,  while  several  members  of  the 
family  have  displayed  marked  traces  of  insanity.  Nevertheless 
they  secured,  and  for  over  350  years  they  kept,  the  first  place 
among  the  potentates  of  Europe;  a  dignity  in  origin  and  theory 
elective  becoming  in  practice  hereditary  in  their  house.  This 
position  they  owe  to  some  extent  to  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  have  clung  to  the  various  lands  and  dignities  which  have 
passed  into  their  possession,  but  they  owe  it  much  more  to  a 
series  of  fortunate  marriages  and  opportune  deaths.  The  union 
of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  of  Philip  the  Handsome 
and  Joanna  of  Spain,  of  Ferdinand  and  Anna  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia;  the  death  of  Ottakar  of  Bohemia,  of  John,  the  only 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  of  Louis  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia — these  arc  the  corner-stones  upon  which  the  Habsburg 
monarchy  has  been  built. 

For  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Hab»burgs  see  G.  dc  Roo, 
Annates  rerum  ab  A  ustruuis  flabsbw£uce  gentis  principibus  a 
Rudolf  kn  I.  usque  ad  Carolum  V.  testatum  (Innsbruck.  1592.  foi.): 
M.  Herrgott,  Genealogia  diplomatica  autustae  gentis  Habsburguce 
(Vienna,  1737-1738):  E.  M.  Fttrst  von  Lichnowtky,  Geichichte  da 
Hauses  Habsburi  (Vienna.  1836-1844);  A.  Schulte.  Ceschuhte  dtr 
Habsburger  in  den  ersten  dm  Jahrhunderten  (Innsbruck,  1887); 
T.  von  Licbcruu,  Die  Anjingt  des  Houses  Habihurr  (Vienna,  1883): 
W.  Mcrz,  Die  Habsburg  (Aarau,  1806);  W.  Giii,  Per  Ursprungder 
Hiuser  Zahringen  und  Habtburt  (18&8) ;  and  F.  Weihrich.  Stammta/H 
zur  Geschichie  act  Houses  Habsburg  (Vienna,  1893).  For  the  history 
of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  see  Langl,  Die  llabiburgund  die  drr.t- 
vnlrdigen  Stitten  ikrer  I'mgebung  (Vienna,  1895) :  and  fc.  A.  Freeman, 
Historical  Geography  of  Europe  <l88t).  Two  English  books  on  the 
subject  are  J.  Gilbart-Smith.  The  Cradle  of  the  Hafsburgt  (1907); 
and  A.  R.  and  E.  Colquhoun,  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Hapiburg,  (1906).  (A.  W.  H  •) 

HACHETTE.  JEAN  NICOLAS  PIERRE  (1769-1834),  French 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Mezicres,  where  his  father  was  a 
bookseller,  on  the  6th  of  May  1769.  For  bis  early  education 
he  proceeded  first  to  the  college  of  Charlevillc,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  Reims,  in  1788  he  returned  to  Mezicres,  where  he 
was  attached  to  the  school  of  engineering  as  draughtsman  to 
the  professors  of  physics  and  chemistry.  In  1 793  he  became 
professor  of  hydrography  at  Collioure  and  Port-Vendre.  While 
there  he  sent  several  papers,  in  which  some  questions  of  naviga- 
tion were  treated  geometrically,  to  Gaspard  Monge,  at  that  lime 
minister  of  marine,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  Paris.  Towards  the  dose  of  1794,  when  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  was  established,  he  was  appointed  along 
with  Monge  over  the  department  of  descriptive  geometry. 
There  he  instructed  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of  the  day, 
among  them  S.  D.  Poisson,  F.  Arago  and  A.  FresncL  Accom- 
panying Guyton  de  Morvcau  in  his  expedition,  earlier  in  the 
year,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  entered 
Brussels  with  the  French  army.  In  1816,  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  expelled  from  his  chair  by  government. 
He  retained,  however,  till  his  death  the  office  of  professor  in  the 
faculty  of  sciences  in  the  Ecole  Normalc,  to  which  be  had  been 
appointed  in  1810.  The  necessary  royal  assent  was  in  1823 
refused  to  the  election  of  Hacheile  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
and  it  was  not  till  1831,  after  the  Revolution,  that  be  obtained 
that  honour.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  January  1834 
Hachette  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  private  worth,  as  well 
as  for  his  scientific  attainments  and  great  public  services.  His 
labours  were  chiefly  in  the  field  of  descriptive  geometry,  with  it* 
application  to  the  arts  and  mechanical  engineering.  It  was  left 
to  him  to  develop  the  geometry  of  Monge,  and  to  him  also  is  due 
in  great  measure  the  rapid  advancement  which  France  made  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  is  the 
construction  of  machinery . 

Haehettc's  principal  works  are  his  Deux  Supplements  i  la  Gtomttrie 
descriptive  de  Monge  (181 1  and  181 8);  Elements  de  jAWirw  4 
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(IZ95  and  1817);  Applications  de  gtomelrie  descriptive  (1817); 
TraiU  de  teometrie  descriptive,  &c.  (1822);  Trait*  tlementaxre  det 
utackinet  (l8tl);  Correspondence  tut  lEcoU  Polyteckntque  (1804- 
1815).  He  also  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the  leading 
scientific  journals  of  his  time. 

For  a  list  of  Hacbette's  writings  see  the  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers  of  lie  Royal  Society  of  London ;  also  F.  Arago.  CEuvres  ( 1855) ; 
and  Silvestre,  Nohu  tut  J.  H.  P.  HackeUe  (BruxeUca.  1836). 

HACHETTE.  JEANNE,  French  heroine.  Jeanne  Lain*,  or 
Fourquet,  called  Jeanne  Hachette,  was  born  about  1454.  We 
have  no  precise  information  about  her  family  or  origin.  She  is 
known  solely  for  her  act  of  heroism  which  on  the  77th  of  June 
1472  saved  Beauvais  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  town 
was  defended  by  only  300  men-at-arms,  commanded  by  Louis  dc 
Balagny.  The  Burgundians  were  making  an  assault,  and  one  of 
their  number  had  actually  planted  a  flag  upon  the  battlements, 
when  Jeanne,  axe  in  hand,  flung  herself  upon  him,  hurled  him 
into  the  moat,  tore  down  the  flag,  and  revived  the  drooping 
courage  of  the  garrison.  In  gratitude  for  this  heroic  deed, 
Louis  XI.  instituted  a  procession  in  Beauvais  called  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Assault,  and  married  Jeanne  to  her  chosen  lover 
Colin  Pilon,  loading  them  with  favours. 

See  Georges  Vallat.  Jeanne  Hachette  (AbbevUle,  1808). 

HACHETTE,  LOUIS  CHRISTOPHE  FRANCOIS  (1800-1864), 
French  publisher,  was  born  at  Rcthel  in  the  Ardennes  on  the 
5th  of  May  1800.  After  studying  three  years  at  a  normal  school 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  teacher,  he  was  in  1822  on  political 
grounds  expelled  from  the  seminary.  He  then  studied  law,  but 
in  1826  he  established  in  Paris  a  publishing  business  for  the  issue 
of  works  adapted  to  improve  the  system  of  school  instruction, 
or  to  promote  the  general  culture  of  the  community.  He 
published  manuals  in  various  departments  of  knowledge,  dic- 
tionaries of  modern  and  ancient  languages,  educational  journals, 
and  French,  Latin  and  Greek  classics  annotated  with  great 
care  by  the  most  eminent  authorities.  Subsequently  to  1850  he, 
in  conjunction  with  other  partners,  published  a  cheap  railway 
library,  scientific  and  miscellaneous  libraries,  an  illustrated 
library  for  the  young,  libraries  of  ancient  literature,  of  modern 
foreign  literature,  and  of  modem  foreign  romance,  a  series  of 
guide-books  and  a  series  of  dictionaries  of  universal  reference. 
In  185s  he  also  founded  Le  Journal  pour  tout,  a  publication  with 
a  circulation  of  1 50,000  weekly.  Hachette  also  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  formation  of  mutual  friendly  societies  among  the 
working  classes,  in  the  establishment  of  benevolent  institutions, 
and  in  other  questions  relating  to  the  amelioration  of  the  poor, 
on  which  subjects  he  wrote  various  pamphlets;  and  he  lent  the 
weight  of  bis  influence  towards  a  just  settlement  of  the  question 
of  international  literary  copyright.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
July  1864. 

HACHURB  (French  for  "  hatching  ").  the  term  for  the  con- 
ventional lines  used  in  hill  or  mountain  shading  upon  a  map 
(q.r.)  to  indicate  the  slope  of  the  surface,  the  depth  of  shading 
being  greatest  where  the  slope  is  steepest.  The  method  is  less 
accurate  than  that  of  contour  lines,  but  gives  an  indication  of 
the  trend  and  extent  of  a  range  or  mountain  system,  especially 
upon  small-scale  maps. 

HACIENDA  (O.  Span,  facienda,  from  the  Latin,  meaning 
"  things  to  be  done"),  a  Spanish  term  for  a  landed  estate. 
It  is  commonly  applied  in  Spanish  America  to  a  country  estate, 
on  which  stock-raising,  manufacturing  or  mining  may  be  carried 
on,  usually  with  a  dwelling-house  for  the  owner's  residence  upon 
it.    It  is  thus  used  loosely  for  a  country  house. 

HACKBERRY,  a  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  C'cltis  oceidentalis, 
belonging  to  the  natural  botanical  order  Ulmaceae,  to  which 
also  belongs  the  elm  (Ulmus).  It  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  "sugar-berry,"  " beaver- wood "  and  " ncttlc-trec."  The 
hack  Kerry  tree  is  of  middle  size,  attaining  from  60  to  80  ft.  in 
height  (though  sometimes  reaching  130  ft.),  and  with  the  aspect 
of  an  elm.  The  leaves  arc  ovate  in  shape,  with  a  very  long  taper 
point,  rounded  and  usually  very  oblique  at  the  base,  usually 
glabrous  above  and  soft-pubescent  beneath.  The  soft  filmy 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  expansion  of  the 
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leaves.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  colour  when  young,  turning 
to  a  dark  purple  in  autumn.  This  tree  is  distributed  through 
the  deep  shady  forests  bordering  river  banks  from  Canada 
(where  it  is  very  rare)  to  the  southern  states.  The  fruit  has  a 
sweetish  and  slightly  astringent  taste,  and  is  largely  eaten  in  the 
United  States.  The  seeds  contain  an  oil  like  that  of  almonds. 
The  bark  is  tough  and  fibrous  like  hemp,  and  the  wood  is  heavy, 
soft,  fragile  and  coarse-grained,  and  is  used  for  making  fences 
and  furniture.    The  root  has  been  used  as  a  dye  for  linens. 

HACK  ENS  A  C  K.  a  town  and  the  county-scat  of  Bergen  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Hackensack  river,  13  m.  N.  of  Jersey 
City.  Pop.  ( 1 800) ,  6004 ;  ( 1 000) ,  0443.  of  whom  2000  were  foreign- 
born  and  515  were  negroes;  (ions)  ««.oq8;  (iqio)  14,050.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  York.  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  the  New 
Jersey  St  New  York  railways,  both  being  controlled  by  the  Eric 
Company;  and  indirectly  by  the  West  Shore  (at  Bogota,  )  m. 
S.E.).  Electric  lines  connect  Hackensack  with  Newark,  Passaic 
and  Paterson,  and  with  New  York  ferries.  The  town  extends 
from  the  low  bank  of  the  river  W.  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  about 
40  ft.  higher  up,  from  which  there  arc  good  views  to  the  S.  and 
E.  Hackensack  is  principally  a  residential  town,  though  there 
are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  and  near  it. 
Silk  and  silk  goods  and  wall-paper  arc  the  principal  manu- 
factures. In  1005  the  value  of  the  town's  factory  product  was 
$1,488,358,  an  increase  of  00-3%  since  1000.  There  arc  an 
historic  mansion-house  and  an  interesting  old  Dutch  church, 
both  erected  during  the  18th  century;  and  a  monument  marks 
the  grave  of  General  Enoch  Poor  (1736-1780),  an  officer  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  who  was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  entered 
the  Continental  Army  from  New  Hampshire,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  against  Burgoync.  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
and  in  General  Sullivan's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois. 
Hackensack  wasscttled  by  the  Dutch  about  1640,  and  was  named 
after  the  Hackensack  Indians,  a  division  of  the  Unami  Dela- 
warcs,  who  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
rivers,  and  whose  best -known  chief  was  Oritany,  a  friend  of  the 
whites.  Hackensack  is  coextensive  with  the  township  of  New 
Barbadocs,  first  incorporated  with  considerably  larger  territory 
in  1693. 

H  AC  KET,  JOHN  (1 592-1670), bishopof  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  On  taking  his  degree  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  soon  afterwards  wrote  the  comedy  of 
Loiola  (London,  1648),  which  was  twice  performed  before  James 
I.  He  was  ordained  in  1618,  and  through  the  influence  of  John 
Williams  (15S 2-1650)  became  rector  in  1621  of  Stoke  Hammond, 
Bucks,  and  Kirkby  Underwood,  Lincolnshire.  In  1623  he  was 
chaplain  to  James,  and  in  1624  Williams  presented  him  to  the 
livings  of  St  Andrew  s,  Holborn,  and  Cheam,  Surrey.  When  the 
so-called  "  root-and-branch  bill  "  was  before  parliament  in 
1641,  Hacket  was  selected  to  plead  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  continuance  of  cathedral  establishments.  In  1645  his 
living  of  St  Andrew's  was  sequestered,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  rectory  of  Cheam.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  his 
fortunes  improved;  he  frequently  preached  before  the  king, 
and  in  1661  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
His  best-known  book  is  the  excellent  biography  of  his  patron. 
Archbishop  Williams,  entitled  Scrtnia  reserata:  a  Memorial 
ojfered  to  tht  great  Deservines  of  John  Williams,  D.D.  (London, 
1603). 

HACKETT.  HORATIO  BALCH  (1808-1875),  American  biblical 
scholar,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Masvachusctts,  on  the  27th  of 
December  1S0S.  He  wascducatcdat  Phillips- Andover  Academy, 
at  Arubcrst  College,  where  he  graduated  as  valedictorian  in  1K30, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 
18J4.  He  was  adjunct  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  LanK'-n^cs 
and  Literature  at  Brown  University  in  18351838  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  Literature  there  in  1838-1830,  was  ordained  to  the 
Baptist  ministry  in  1S30 — he  had  become  a  Baptist  at  Andover 
as  the  result  of  preparing  a  paper  on  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
and  the  Fathers— and  in  1830-1868  he  was  professor  ol 
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Biblical  literature  and  interpretation  in  Newton  Theological 
Institution  where  his  most  important  work  was  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  German  methods  of  Biblical  criticism,  which  he  had 
learned  from  Moses  Stuart  at  Andovcr  and  with  which  he  made 
himself  more  familiar  in  Germany  (especially  under  Tholuck  at 
Halle)  in  1841.  He  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  1852, 
and  in  18S&-1859  in  Greece,  becoming  proficient  in  modern 
Greek.  From  1870  until  his  death  in  Rochester.  New  York, 
on  the  and  of  November  1875,  he  was  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  and  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  a  great  teacher  but  a  greater  critical 
and  exegetical  scholar. 

He  wrote  Christian  Memorials  of  the  War  (1864):  an  English 
version  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  ike  Chaldee  Language  (1844);  Exercises 
in  Hebrew  Grammar  (1847);  and  various  articles  on  the  Semitic 
language  and  literature  in  periodicals;  but  his  best-known  work  was 
in  general  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  transl.it  ion.  and  in  the  special 
text  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Under  these  two  headings  fall: 
Illustrations  of  Scripture;  suggested  by  a  Tour  tkrough  the  Holy  Land 
(1855);  the  American  revision,  with  rltra  Abbot,  of  Smith's  Diction- 
ary of  the  BMe,  to  the  British  edition  of  which  he  had  contributed 
about  thirty  articles;  Commentary  on  the  Original  Text  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (1852;  2nd  edition,  1858),  for  many  years  the  best 
hntrlish  commentary;  Notes  on  the  Greet  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  Philemon,  and  a  Revised  Vertion  ol  Philemon,  both  published  in 
i860;  the  English  versions,  in  SrhafTs  edition  of  Lange's  Com- 
mentaries, of  Van  Oosterxee's  Philemon  and  Braune's  Phdippxam; 
and  for  the  American  Bible  Union  Version  of  the  Bible  he  translated 
the  books  of  Ruth  and  Judges,  and  aided  T.  J.  Conant  in  editorial 
revision;  and  be  was  one  of  the  American  translators  for  the  English 
Bible  revision. 

See  Memorials  of  Horatio  Batch  HackeU  (Rochester,  N.Y.,  1876), 
edited  by  G.  H.  Whittemore. 

HACKETT.  JAMES  HENRY  0800-1871),  American  actor, 
was  born  in  New  York.  After  an  unsuccessful  entry  into  busi- 
ness, in  1826  he  went  on  the  stage,  where  he  soon  established 
a  reputation  as  a  player  of  eccentric  character  parts.  As  FalstafI 
he  was  no  less  successful  in  England  than  in  America.  At  various 
times  he  went  into  management,  and  he  was  the  author  of  Notes 
and  Comments  on  Shakespeare  (1863). 

His  son,  James  Keteltas  Hackett  (i860-  ),  born  at 
Wolfe  Island,  Ontario,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  also  became  an  actor.  He  came  into  prominence 
at  the  Lyceum  in  Daniel  Frohman's  company,  and  afterwards 
had  considerable  success  in  romantic  parts.  As  a  manager  he 
stood  outside  the  American  syndicate  of  theatres,  and  organized 
several  companies  to  play  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
1897  he  married  Mary  Mannering,  the  Anglo-American  actress. 

HACKLANDER.  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  VON  (1816-1877), 
German  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Burtschcid  near 
Ait-la-Chapellc  on  the  1st  of  November  1816.  Having  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  house,  be  entered  the  Prussian 
artillery,  but,  disappointed  at  not  finding  advancement,  returned 
to  business.  A  soldier's  life  had  a  fascination  for  him,  and  he 
made  his  debut  as  an  author  with  Biider  aus  dem  Soldalenleben 
fa  Frieden  (1841).  After  a  journey  to  the  east,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  crown  prince  of  Wurtlcmbcrg,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  travels.  Wacktstubcnabenleuer,  a  continuation  of 
his  first  work,  appeared  in  184s,  and  it  was  followed  by  Bildcr 
aus  dem  Soldalenleben  im  Kriege  (1840-1850).  As  a  result  of  a 
tour  in  Spain  in  1854,  appeared  Ein  Winter  in  Spanien  (1855). 
In  1857  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Edmund  von  Zollcr,  the 
illustrated  weekly,  Ober  Land  und  Meer.  In  1859  Hacklandcr 
was  appointed  director  of  royal  parks  and  public  gardens  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  this  post  did  much  towards  the  embellishment 
of  the  city.  In  1859  he  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  Austrian  army  during  the  Italian  war;  in  1861  he  was 
raised  to  an  hereditary  knighthood  in  Austria;  in  1864  he  retired 
into  private  life,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1877.  Hacklandcr's 
literary  talent  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  There  is  much 
in  his  works  of  lively,  adventurous  and  even  romantic  description, 
but  the  character-drawing  is  feeble  and  superficial. 

Hackl&nder  was  a  voluminous  writer;  the  most  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  the  third,  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1 876, in  60  volumes. 
There  is  also  a  good  select  ion  in  20  volumes  (1881).  Among  his  novels, 
Namenlote  GcichuhUn  (1851);  Eugen  StiUfried  (1852);  Krieg  und 
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Frieden  (1850),  and  the  comedies  Der  geheime  Agent  (1850)  and 
Magneiische  eXuren  (1851)  may  be  specially  mentioned.  His  auto- 
biography appeared  in  1878  under  the  title.  Der  Roman  meinet  Lebens 
(2  vols.).    Sec  H.  Morning,  Ertnnerungen  an  F.  W.  Hacklander 

(1878). 

HACKNEY,  a  north-eastern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  W.  by  Stoke  Newington  and  Islington,  and 
S.  by  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar,  and  extending  N 
and  E.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (1001). 
210,272.  It  is  a  poor  and  populous  district,  in  which  the  main 
thoroughfares  arc  Kingsland  Road,  continued  N.  as  Stoke 
Newington  Road  and  Stamford  Hill;  Mare  Street,  continued 
N.W.  as  Clapton  Road  to  join  Stamford  Hill;  and  Lea  Bridge 
Road  running  N.E.  towards  Wallhamstow  and  Low  Leyton. 
The  borough  includes  the  districts  of  Clapton  in  the  north, 
Homerton  in  the  east,  and  Oalston  and  part  of  Kingsland  in 
the  west.  On  the  east  lies  the  open  flat  valley  of  the  Lea,  which 
flows  in  several  branches,  and  is  bordered,  immediately  outside 
the  confines  of  the  borough,  by  the  extensive  reservoirs  of  the 
East  London  water-works.  In  these  low  lands  lie  the  Hackney 
Marshes  (338  acres;  among  several  so-called  marshes  in  the  Lea 
valley),  and  the  borough  also  contains  part  of  Victoria  Park 
and  a  number  of  epen  spaces  collectively  called  the  Hackney 
Commons,  including  Mill  Fields,  Hackney  Downs,  London  Fields, 
&c.  The  total  area  of  open  spaces  exceeds  500  acres.  The 
tower  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St  Augustine,  with  the 
chapel  of  the  Rowe  family,  still  stands,  and  is  the  only  historic 
building  of  importance.  Among  institutions  are  the  German 
hospital,  Dalston,  Metropolitan  hospital,  Kingsland  Road,  and 
Eastern  Fever  hospital,  Homerton  j  and  the  Hackney  polytechnic 
institute,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  Sir  John  Cass  institute. 
Cass  (1666-1718),  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  also  a 
member  of  parliament  and  sheriff,  bequeathed  £tooo  for  the 
foundation  of  a  free  school;  in  1732  the  bequest  was  increased 
in  accordance  with  an  unfinished  codicil  to  his  will;  and  the 
income  provided  from  it  is  now  about  £6000,  some  250  boys  and 
girls  being  educated.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Hackney 
comprises  north,  central  and  south  divisions,  each  returning  oce 
member;  and  the  northern  division  includes  the  metropolitan 
borough  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  metropolitan  borough  of 
Hackney  includes  part  of  the  Hornsey  parliamentary  division  of 
Middlesex.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  10  alder- 
men and  60  councillors.   Area,  3288  9  acres. 

In  the  13th  century  the  name  appears  as  Hachtnsye  or 
Hacquenye,  but  no  certain  derivation  is  advanced.  Roman 
and  other  remains  have  been  found  in  Hackney  Marshes.  In 
1290  the  bishop  of  London  was  lord  of  the  manor,  which  was 
so  held  until  1550,  when  it  was  granted  to  Thomas.  Lord 
Went  worth  In  1697  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Tysscn  family. 
Extensive  property  in  the  parish  also  belonged  to  the  priory 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clerken- 
wcll.  From  the  16th  to  the  early  19th  century  there  were  many 
fine  residences  in  Hackney.  The  neighbourhood  of  Hackney 
had  at  one  time  an  evil  reputation  as  the  haunt  of  highwaymen. 

HACKNEY  (from  Fr.  kaoucnie,  Lat.  equus,  an  ambling  horse 
or  mare,  especially  for  ladies  to  ride;  the  English  "  hack  "  is 
simply  an  abbreviation),  originally  a  riding-horse.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  the  hackney  (as  opposed  to  a  thorough- 
bred) is  bred  for  driving  as  well  as  riding  (see  Horse:  Breeds) 
From  the  hiring  out  of  hackneys,  the  word  came  to  be  associated 
with  employment  for  hire  (so  "  a  hack,"  as  a  general  term  for 
"  drudge "),  especially  in  combination,  t.g.  hackne>'-chajr. 
hackney-coach,  hackney-boat.  The  hackney-coach,  a  coach 
with  four  wheels  and  two  horses,  was  a  form  of  hired  public 
conveyance  (see  Carriage). 

HADAD,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  is  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  name  of  several  human  persons;  it  also  occurs 
in  compound  forms  like  Bcnhadad  and  Hadadczcr.  The  divinity 
primarily  denoted  by  it  is  the  storm-god  who  was  known  also 
as  Ramman,  Bir  and  Dadda.  The  Syrian  kings  of  Damascus 
seem  to  have  habitually  assumed  the  title  of  Bcnhadad.  or  son 
of  Hadad  (three  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture),  just 
as  a  scries  of  Egyptian  monarchs  are  known  to  have  bees 
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accustomed  to  call  themselves  sons  of  Aroon-Ra.  The  word 
Hadadrimmon,  (or  which  the  inferior  reading  Hadarrimmon  is 
found  in  some  MSS.  in  the  phrase  "  the  mourninf  of  (or  at) 
Hadadrimmon  "  (Zecb.  xii.  it),  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  According  to  Jerome  and  all  tbe  older  Christian 
interpreters,  the  mourning  for  something  that  occurred  at  a 
place  called  Hadadrimmon  (Maximianopolis)  in  the  valley  of 
Mcgiddo  is  meant,  the  event  alluded  to  being  generally  held  to 
be  tbe  death  of  Josiah  (or,  as  in  the  Targum,  the  death  of  Ahab 
at  tbe  hands  of  Hadadrimmon);  but  more  recently  the  opinion 
has  been  gaining  ground  that  Hadadrimmon  is  merely  another 
name  for  Adonis  (g.v.)  or  Tammux,  the  allusion  being  to  the 
mournings  by  which  the  Adonis  festivals  were  usually  accom- 
panied (Hitxig  on  Zech.  xii.  n,  Isa.  xvii.  8;  Movers,  Pkdnixitr,  i. 
too).  T.  K.  Cheyne  (Encyd.  BM.  s.v.)  points  out  that  tbe 
Septuagint  reads  simply  Rimmon,  and  argues  that  this  may  be 
a  corruption  of  Migdon  (Mcgiddo),  in  itself  a  corruption  of 
Tammux-Adon.  He  would  render  the  verse,  "  In  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  tbe  mourning 
of  the  women  who  weep  for  Tammux-Adon  "  (Adon  means  lord). 

HADDINGTON,  EARL  OF,  a  Scottish  title  bestowed  in  1627 
upon  Thomas  Hamilton,  earl  of  Melrose  (1565-1637).  Thomas, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Hamilton,  being  a  son 
of  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Priestfield,  was  a  lawyer  who  became  a 
lord  of  session  as  Lord  Drumcairn  in  150 J.  He  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  James  VI.,  his  legal  talents  being  useful  to 
the  king,  and  he  was  one  of  the  eight  men  who,  called  the  Oc- 
tavians,  were  appointed  to  manage  the  finances  of  Scotland  in 
1596.  Having  also  become  king's  advocate  in  1596,  Hamilton 
was  entrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the  government  of  his  country 
when  James  went  to  London  in  iooj;  in  1612  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  in  1613  be  was  created  Lord 
Binning  and  Byres.  In  1616  he  became  lord  president  of  tbe 
court  of  session,  and  three  years  later  was  created  earl  of  Melrose, 
a  title  which  he  exchanged  in  1627  for  that  of  earl  of  Haddington. 
After  the  deat  h  of  James  I.  the  earl  resigned  his  offices  of  president 
of  the  court  of  session  and  secretary  of  stale,  but  he  served 
Charles  I.  as  lord  privy  seal.  He  died  on  tbe  29th  of  May  1637. 
Haddington,  who  was  both  scholarly  and  wealthy,  left  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  papers,  which  is  now  in  the  Advocates' 
library  at  Edinburgh.  James  referred  familiarly  to  his  friend 
as  Tarn  o'  the  CatpgaU,  his  Edinburgh  residence  being  in  this 
street. 

Tbe  earl's  eldest  son  Thomas,  tbe  2nd  earl  (1600-1640),  was 
a  covenanter  and  a  soldier,  being  killed  by  an  explosion  at  Dun- 
glass  castle  on  tbe  30th  of  August  1640.  His  sons.  Thomas  (d. 
1645)  and  John  (d.  1660),  became  respectively  the  3rd  and 
4th  earls  of  Haddington/and  John's  grandson  Thomas  (1670- 
>73i)  succeeded  his  father  Ckaxlzs  (c.  1650-1685),  as  6lb  earl 
tn  1685,  although  he  was  not  the  eldest  but  the  second  son. 
This  curious  circumstance  arose  from  the  fact  that  when  Charles 
married  Margaret  (d- 1700),  the  heiress  of  tbe  earldom  of  Rothes, 
it  was  agreed  that  tbe  two  earldoms  should  be  left  separate; 
thus  the  eldest  son  John  became  carl  of  Rothes  while  Thomas 
became  earl  of  Haddington.  Thomas  was  a  supporter  of  George 
I.  during  the  rising  of  1715,  and  was  a  representative  peer  for 
Scotland  from  1716  to  1734.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  November 
1735- 

The  6th  earl  was  a  writer,  but  in  this  direction  his  elder  ton, 
Charles.  Lord  Binning  (1697-1732),  is  perhaps  more  celebrated. 
After  fighting  by  his  father's  side  at  Shcriffmuir  In  1715  and 
serving  as  member  of  parliament  for  St  Germans,  Binning  died 
at  Naples  on  the  27  th  of  December  1732.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas 
(c.  1 720- j  794).  became  the  7th  earl  in  1735,  and  the  tatter's 
grandson  Thomas  (1780-1858)  became  the  9th  earl  in  1828. 
The  9th  earl  had  been  a  member  of  parliament  from  1802  to 
1827,  when  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron 
Mclros  of  Tyninghame,  a  title  which  became  extinct  upon  his 
death.  In  1834  he  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  leaving  office  in  tbe  following  year,  and  in  Peel's 
second  administration  (1841-1846)  be  served  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  and  then  as  lord  privy  seal.    When  he  died  without 


sons  on  tbe  1st  of  December  1858  the  earldom  passed  to  his 
kinsman,  Georce  Baillie  (1802-1870),  a  descendant  of  the 
6th  earl.  This  nobleman  look  the  name  of  Baillic-Hamilton, 
and  his  son  Geoxge  (b.  1827)  became  nth  carl  of  Haddington 
in  1870. 

See  Statt  Papers  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Xfrlrost,  published  by  the 
AbbotJortClub^i837.  and  Sir  W.  Fra»er.  UtmortaU  of  the  Earls 

HADDINGTON,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and 
county  town  of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901),  3093. 
It  fa  situated  on  the  Tyne,  18  m.  E.  of  Edinburgh  by  tbe  North 
British  railway,  being  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  from  Long- 
niddry  Junction.  Five  bridges  cross  the  river,  on  tbe  right  bank 
of  which  lies  the  old  and  somewhat  decayed  suburb  of  Nungate, 
interesting  as  having  contained  tbe  Giffordgate,  where  John 
Knox  was  born,  and  where  also  are  the  ruins  of  the  prc-Reforroa- 
tion  chapel  of  St  Martin.  The  principal  building  in  the  town  is 
St  Mary's  church,  a  cruciform  Decorated  edifice  in  red  sandstone, 
probably  dating  from  the  13th  century.  It  is  210  ft.  long, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower  90  ft.  high.  The  nave, 
restored  in  1892,  fa  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  tbe  choir  and 
transepts  arc  roofless,  though  otherwise  kept  in  repair.  In  a 
vault  fa  a  fine  monument  in  alabaster,  consisting  of  the  re- 
cumbent figures  of  John,  Lord  Maitland  of  Tbirlcstane  (1545- 
1595),  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife.  The  laudatory 
sonnet  composed  by  James  VI.  fa  inscribed  on  tbe  tomb.  In  the 
same  vault  John,  duke  of  Lauderdale  (1616-1682),  is  buried. 
In  the  choir  is  the  tombstone  which  Carlyle  erected  over  the  grave 
of  his  wife,  Jane  Baillie  Welsh  (1801-1866),  a  native  of  the  town. 
Other  public  edifices  include  the  county  buildings  in  the  Tudor 
style,  in  front  of  which  stands  tbe  monument  to  George,  81  h 
marquess  of  Tweeddale  (1787-1876),  who  was  such  an  expert 
and  enthusiastic  coachman  that  he  once  drove  the  mail  from 
London  to  Haddington  without  taking  rest;  the  corn  exchange, 
next  to  that  of  Edinburgh  the  largest  in  Scotland;  the  town 
house,  with  a  spire  150  ft.  high,  in  front  of  which  isa  monument 
to  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas;  tbe  district  asylum  to 
the  north  of  the  burgh;  the  western  district  hospital;  the 
Tcnterficld  home  for  children;  the  free  library  and  tbe  Knox 
Memorial  Institute.  This  last-named  building  was  erected  in 
1879  to  replace  the  old  and  famous  grammar  school,  where  John 
Knox,  William  Dunbar,  John  Major  and  possibly  George 
Buchanan  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  were  educated.  John  Brown 
(1722-1787),  a  once  celebrated  dissenting  divine,  author  of  the 
Sclf-Intcrprtting  BM*,  ministered  in  the  burgh  for  36  years 
and  fa  buried  there;  his  son  John  the  theologian  (1754-1832). 
and  his  grandson  Samuel  (181 7- 1856).  the  chemist,  noted 
for  his  inquiries  into  the  atomic  theory,  were  natives.  Samuel 
Smiles  (1812-1904},  author  of  Character,  StiJ-Hrlp  and  other 
worlds,  was  also  born  there,  and  Edward  Irving  was  for  years 
mathematical  mister  in  the  grammar  school.  In  Hardgaic 
Street  fa  "  Botbwell  Castle,"  the  town  bouse  of  the  carl  of  Both- 
wcll,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  rested  on  her  way  to  Dunbar. 
The  ancient  market  cross  has  been  restored.  The  leading 
industries  are  tbe  making  of  agricultural  implements,  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  sacking,  brewing,  tanning  and  coach- 
building,  besides  corn  mills  and  engineering  works. 

Tbe  burgh  fa  tbe  retail  centre  for  a  large  district,  and  its  grain 
markets,  once  the  largest  in  Scotland,  are  still  of  considerable 
importance.  Haddington  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  David  I. 
It  also  received  charters  from  Robert  Bruce,  Robert  II.  and 
James  VI.  In  1139  it  was  given  as  a  dowry  to  Ada,  daughter 
of  William  de  Warenne.  earl  of  Surrey,  on  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Henry,  the  only  son  of  David  I.  It  was  occasionally  the  residence 
of  royalty,  and  Alexander  II.  was  born  there  in  1 108.  Lying  in 
tbe  direct  road  of  tbe  English  invaders,  the  town  was  often 
ravaged.  It  was  burned  by  King  John  in  1216  and  by  Henry 
III.  in  1244.  Fortified  in  1548  by  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  tbe 
English  commander,  it  was  besieged  next  year  by  the  Scots  and 
French,  who  forced  the  garrison  to  withdraw.  So  much  slaughter 
had  gone  on  during  that  period  of  storm  and  stress  that  it  was 
long  impossible  to  excavate  in  any  direction  without  coming 
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on  human  remains.  The  town  has  suffered  much  periodically 
from  floods.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  October  1775,  when  the  Tyne  rose  8  ft.  9  in.  above  its 
bed  and  inundated  a  great  part  of  the  burgh.  An  inscription  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  records  the  event  and  marks  the  point  to 
which  the  water  rose. 

There  are  many  interesting  places  within  a  few  miles  of  Haddington. 
Five  miles  E.  is  Whittingehame  House,  and  5  m.  N.E.  is  the  thriving 
village  of  East  Linton  (pop.  919).  About  a)  m.N.  lies  Athclstancford 
(locally,  l.Uhinford),  so  named  from  the  victory  of  (fungus.  Icing  of 
the  Picts,  in  the  8th  century  over  the  Northumbrian  AthelStane. 
On  a  hill  near  Drcm,  i\  m  N  by  W.,  are  traces  of  a  Romano- British 
settlement,  and  the  remains  of  the  priest's  house  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  to  whom  the  barony  once  belonged.  On  the  coatt  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Abcrlady  on  a  fine  bay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  some  of  the  finest  golf  links  in  Scotland,  such  as  Luff  nets,  Gullane, 
Archerficld  and  Muirficld.  On  Gosford  Bay  is  Gosford  House,  an 
18th-century  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  carl  of  Wemyss.  At  Gladsmuir, 
3J  m.  W.  ol  Haddington,  alleged  by  tome  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  George  Hcriot,  Principal  Robertson  was  minister  and  wrote  most 
of  his  History  of  Scotland.  Of  the  old  seat  of  the  Douglases  at 
Longniddry  few  traces  remain,  and  in  the  chapel,  now  in  ruins,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  village,  John  Knox  is  said  to  have  preached  oc- 
casionally. At  Gifford.a  m.  to  the  S.,  John  Wilherspoon  U722-I794). 
president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  and  Charles  Nisbet 
(1 730-1804),  president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
were  born.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Gifford  are  Ycster  House,  a  seat 
of  the  marquess  of  Tweeddalc,  finely  situated  in  a  park  of  old  trees, 
and  the  ruins  ol  Ycster  Castle.  The  cavern  locally  known  as  Hob- 
goblin Hall  is  described  in  Harmton,  and  is  associated  with  all 
kinds  uf  manifestations  of  the  black  art.  Lennoxlove,  1}  m.  to  the 
S.,  a  vat  of  Lord  Blantyre,  was  originally  called  Lclhington,  and 
for  a  few  centuries  was  associated  with  the  Maiilands.  Amisfield, 
adjoining  Haddington  on  the  N.E.,  is  another  seat  of  the  carl  of 
Wemyss. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  East  Lothian,  a  south-eastern 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  N.E.  by 
the  North  Sea,  E.,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Berwickshire,  and  S.W.  and 
\V.  by  Edinburghshire.  It  covers  an  area  of  171,011  acres,  or 
367  sq.  m.  Its  sea-coast  measures  41  m.  The  Bass  Rock  and 
Fidra  Isle  belong  to  the  shire,  and  there  are  numerous  rocks  and 
reefs  off  the  shore,  especially  between  Dunbar  and  Gullane  Bay. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of  the  shire  slopes  gently 
to  the  coast,  and  the  southern  half  is  hilly.  Several  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Lammermuirs  exceed  1500  ft.,  and  the  more  level  tract 
is  broken  by  Trap  rain  Law  (724)  in  the  parish  of  Prestonkirk, 
North  Berwick  Law  (612),  and  Garleton  Hill  (500)  to  the  north 
of  ihe  county  town.  The  only  important  river  is  the  Tyne,  which 
rises  to  the  south-cast  of  Borthwick  in  Mid-Lothian,  and,  taking 
a  generally  north-easterly  direction,  reaches  the  sea  just  beyond 
the  park  of  Tynninghame  House,  after  a  course  of  28  m.,  for  the 
first  7  m.  of  which  it  belongs  to  its  parent  shire.  It  is  noted  for 
a  very  fine  variety  of  trout,  and  salmon  are  sometimes  taken 
below  the  linn  at  East  Linton.  The  Whiteadder  rises  in  the 
parish  of  Whittingehame,  but,  flowing  towards  the  south-east, 
leaves  the  shire  and  at  last  joins  the  Tweed  near  Berwick.  There 
are  no  natural  lakes,  but  in  the  parish  of  Stcnlon  is  found 
Prcssmennan  Loch,  an  artificial  sheet  of  water  of  somewhat 
serpentine  shape,  about  2  m.  in  length,  with  a  width  of  some 
400  yds.,  which  was  constructed  in  1819  by  damming  up  the 
ravine  in  which  it  lies.  The  banks  are  wooded  and  picturesque, 
and  the  water  abounds  with  trout. 

Gtoloty. — The  higher  ground  in  the  south,  including  the  Lammer- 
muir  Hills,  is  formed  by  shales,  greywacke*  and  grits  of  Ordovirian 
and  Silurian  age;  a  narrow  belt  of  the  former  lying  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  latter,  the  strike  being  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  granitic 
ma>»  of  Pricstlaw  and  other  fel&itic  rocks  have  been  intruded  into 
these  strata.  The  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  not  been  observed 
in  this  county,  but  the  younger  sandstones  and  conglomerates  fill 
up  ancient  depressions  in  the  Silurian  and  Ordovician,  such  as  that 
running  northward  from  Oldhamstoclcs  towards  Dunbar  and  the 
valley  of  Lauderdale.  A  faulted-in  tract  of  the  same  formation, 
about  I  m.  in  breadth,  runs  westward  from  Dunbar  to  near  Gifford. 
Carboniferous  rocks  form  the  remainder  of  the  county.  The  Calci- 
fcrous  Sandstone  series,  shales,  thin  limestones  and  sandstones,  is 
exposed  on  the  south-eastern  coast ;  but  between  Gifford  and  North 
Berwick  and  from  Abcrlady  to  Dunbar  it  (s  represented  by  a  great 
thickness  of  volcanic  rocks  consisting  of  tuffs  and  coarse  breccias 
in  the  lower  beds,  and  of  porphyrittc  and  andeMtic  lavas  above. 
These  rocks  arc  well  exposed  on  the  coast,  in  the  Garleton  Hills 
and  Traprain  Law;  the  Utter  and  North  Berwick  Law  are  volcanic 


necks  or  vents.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  which  succeeds 
the  Calcifcrous  Sandstone  consists  of  a  middle  group  of  sandstones, 
shales,  COlll  and  ironstones,  with  a  limestone  group  above  and 
below.  The  coal-field  is  synclinal  in  structure.  Port  Scton  being 
about  the  centre;  it  contains  ten  scams  of  coal,  and  the  area  covered 
by  it  is  some  30  sq.  m.  Glacial  boulder  clay  lies  over  much  of  the 
lower  ground,  and  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand  flank  the  hills  and  form 
extensive  sheets.  Traces  of  old  raised  sca-bcaches  arc  found  at 
several  points  alone,  the  coast .  At  North  Berwick,  Tynninghame  and 
elsewhere  there  are  stretches  of  blown  sand.  Limestone  is  worked 
at  many  places,  and  hematite  was  formerly  obtained  from  the 
Garleton  Hills. 

Climate  and  Agriculture—  Though  the  county  is  exposed  to 
the  full  sweep  of  the  cast  wind  during  March,  April  and  May, 
the  climate  is  on  the  whole  mild  and  equable.  The  rainfall  is 
far  below  the  average  of  Great  Britain,  the  mean  for  the  year 
being  25  in.,  highest  in  midsummer  and  lowest  in  spring.  The 
average  temperature  for  the  year  is  470,S  F.,  for  January  38* 
and  for  July  59°.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  19th 
century  East  Lothian  agriculture  was  held  to  be  the  best  in 
Scotland,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  as  because  of  the  enterprise  of  the  cultivators,  several 
of  whom,  like  George  Hope  of  Fenton  Barns  (1811-1876). 
brought  scientific  farming  almost  to  perfection.  Mechanical 
appliances  were  adopted  with  exceptional  alacrity,  and  indeed 
some  that  afterwards  came  into  general  use  were  first  employed 
in  Haddington.  Drill  sowing  of  turnips  dates  from  1734.  The 
threshing  machine  was  introduced  by  Andrew  Meikle  (1719- 
181 1)  in  1787,  the  steam  plough  in  1862,  and  the  reaping  machine 
soon  after  its  invention,  while  lite  draining  was  first  extensively 
used  in  the  county.  East  Lothian  is  famous  for  the  richness  of 
its  grain  and  green  crops,  the  size  of  its  holdings  (average  200 
acres)  and  the  good  housing  of  its  labourers.  The  soils  vary. 
Much  of  the  Lammermuirs  is  necessarily  unproductive,  though 
the  lower  slopes  arc  cultivated,  a  considerable  tract  of  the  land 
being  very  good.  In  the  centre  of  the  shire  occurs  a  belt  of 
tenacious  yellow  clay  on  a  tilly  subsoil  which  is  not  adapted  for 
agriculture.  Along  the  coast  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  farther  inland 
it  is  composed  of  rich  loam  and  is  very  fertile.  The  land  about 
Dunbar  is  the  most  productive,  yielding  a  potato — the  "  Dunbar 
red  " — which  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  markets.  Of  the  grain 
crops  oats  and  barley  are  the  principal,  and  their  acreage  is 
almost  a  constant,  but  wheat,  alter  a  prolonged  decline,  has 
experienced  a  revival.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated 
extensively,  and  with  marked  success,  and  constitute  nearly 
all  the  green  crops  raised.  Although  pasture-land  is  below  the 
average,  live-stock  arc  reared  profitably.  About  one-sixteenth 
of  the  total  area  is  under  wood. 

Other  Industries. — Fisheries  arc  conducted  from  Dunbar, 
North  Berwick,  Port  Scton  and  Prestonpans,  the  catch  consisting 
chiefly  of  cod,  haddock,  whiting  and  shellfish.  Fireclay  as  well 
as  limestone  is  worked,  and  there  are  some  stone  quarries,  but 
the  manufactures  are  mainly  agricultural  implements,  pottery, 
woollens,  artificial  manures,  feeding-stuffs  and  salt,  besides 
brewing.  Coal  of  a  very  fair  quality  is  extensively  worked  at 
Tranent,  Ormiston,  Macmerry  and  near  Prestonpans,  the  coal- 
field having  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  m.  Limestone  is  found 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  shire.  A  vein  of  hematite 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  character  was  discovered  in  1S66  at  Garleton 
Hill,  and  wrought  for  some  years.  Irotistonc  has  been  mined 
at  Macmerry. 

The  North  British  Company  possess  the  sole  running  powers 
in  the  county,  through  which  is  laid  their  main  line  to  Berwick 
and  the  south.  Branches  arc  sent  off  at  Drcm  to  North  Berwick, 
at  Longniddry  to  Haddington  and  also  to  Gullane,  at  Smeaton 
(in  Mid-Lothian)  to  Macmerry,  and  at  Ormiston  to  Gifford. 

Population  and  Government.— The  population  »;as  37J77 
in  1801,  and  38,665  in  1001,  when  459  persons  spoke  Gaelic  and 
English,  and  7  spoke  Gaelic  only.  The  chief  towns  are  Dunbar 
(pop.  in  1901,  3581),  Haddington  (3993),  North  Berwick  (2S99K 
Prestonpans  (2614)  and  Tranent  ('2584).  The  county,  which 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  forms  part  of  the  sheriffdom 
of  the  Lothians  and  Peebles,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheriff- 
substitute  at  Haddington,  who  sits  also  at  Duntar.  Tranent 
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and  North  Berwick.  The  shire  is  under  school-board  jurisdiction, 
and  besides  high  schools  at  Haddington  and  North  Berwick, 
some  of  the  elementary  schools  earn  grants  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  county  council  spends  a  proportion  of  the  "  residue  " 
grant  in  supporting  short  courses  of  instruction  in  technical 
subjects  (chiefly  agriculture),  in  experiments  in  the  feeding  of 
catt'e  and  the  growing  of  crops,  and  in  defraying  the  travelling 
expenses  of  technical  students. 

History.— Of  the  Celts,  who  were  probably  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, traces  are  found  in  a  few  place  names  and  circular 
camps  (in  the  parishes  of  Garvald  and  Whiltinghamc)  and  hill 
forts  (in  the  parish  of  Bolton).  After  the  Roman  occupation, 
of  which  few  traces  remain,  the  district  formed  part  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  until  1018,  when  it  was  joined  to 
Scotland  by  Malcolm  II.  It  was  comparatively  prosperous  till 
the  wan  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  but  from  that  period  down  to  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  it  suffered  from  its  nearness  to  the  Border 
and  from  civil  strife.  The  last  battles  fought  in  the  county 
were  those  of  Dunbar  (1650)  and  Preston  pans  (1745). 

See  J.  Miller,  History  of  Haddington  (1844);  D.  Croal,  Sketches  of 
East  Lothian  (Haddington,  1871);  John  Martinc.  Reminiscencet  of 
tht  County  of  Haddington  (Haddington.  1890.  1804);  Dr  Wallace 
James,  Writs  and  Charters  of  Haddington  (Haddington,  1898). 

HADDOCK  (Cadus  arglefinus),  a  fish  which  differs  from  the 
cod  in  having  the  mental  barbel  very  short,  the  first  anal  fin 
with  22  to  25  rays,  instead  of  17  to  20,  and  the  lateral  line  dark 
instead  of  whitish;  it  has  a  large  blackish  spot  above  each 
pectoral  fin — associated  in  legend  with  the  marks  of  St  Peter's 
finger  and  thumb,  the  haddock  being  supposed  to  be  the  fish 
from  whose  mouth  he  look  the  tribute-money.  It  attains  to  a 
weight  of  15  tb.  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  food  fishes  of 
Europe,  both  fresh  and  smoked,  the  "  finnan  haddic  "  of  Scotland 
being  famous.  It  is  common  round  the  British  and  Irish  coasts, 
and  generally  distributed  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
extending  across' the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  North  America. 

HADDON  HALL,  one  of  the  most  famous  ancient  mansions  in 
England.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  7  m.  S.E.  of 
Bake  we  11  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  not  now  used  as  a  residence,  but 
the  fabric  is  maintained  in  order.  The  building  is  of  stone  and 
oblong  in  form,  and  encloses  two  quadrangles  separated  by  the 
great  banqueting-hall  and  adjoining  chambers.  The  greater  part 
is  of  two  storeys,  and  surmounted  by  battlements.  To  the  south 
and  south-east  lie  terraced  gardens,  and  the  south  front  of  the 
eastern  quadrangle  is  occupied  by  the  splendid  ball-room  or 
long  gaUcry.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  mansion  is  the 
chapel;  at  the  north-cast  the  Pcvcril  tower.  The  periods  of 
building  represented  are  as  follows.  Norman  work  appears  in 
the  chapel  (which  also  served  as  a  church  for  the  neighbouring 
villagers),  also  in  certain  fundamental  parts  of  the  fabric,  notably 
the  Peveril  tower.  There  are  Early  English  and  later  additions 
to  the  chapel;  the  banqueting-hall,  with  the  great  kitchen 
adjacent  to  it,  and  part  of  the  Peveril  tower  arc  of  the  14th 
century.  The  eastern  range  of  rooms,  including  the  state-room, 
are  of  the  t5th  century;  the  western  and  north-western  parts 
were  built  shortly  after  1500.  The  ball-room  is  of  early  17th- 
century  construction,  and  the  terraces  and  gardens  were  laid 
out  at  this  time.  A  large  number  of  interesting  contemporary 
fittings  are  preserved,  especially  in  the  banqueting-hall  and 
kitchen;  and  many  of  the  rooms  arc  adorned  with  tapestries 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  some  of  which  came  from  the 
famous  works  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey. 

A  Roman  altar  was  found  and  is  preserved  here,  but  no  trace 
of  Roman  inhabitants  has  been  discovered.  Haddon  was  a 
manor  which  before  the  Conquest  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey  belonged  to  the  king,  but  was  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  William  Peverel,  whose  son,  another  William 
Peverel,  forfeited  it  for  treason  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
Before  that  time,  however,  the  manor  of  Haddon  had  been 
granted  to  the  family  of  Avenell,  who  continued  to  hold  it 
until  one  William  Avenell  died  without  male  issue  and  his 
property  was  divided  between  his  two  daughters  and  heirs,  one 
of  whom  married  Richard  Vernon,  whose  successors  acquired 


the  other  half  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Sir 
George  Vernon,  who  died  in  1561,  was  known  as  the  "  King  of 
the  Peak  "  on  account  of  his  hospitality.  His  daughter  Dorothy 
married  John  Manners,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  for  some  time  in  the  woods  round  Haddon 
Hall,  disguised  as  a  gamekeeper,  until  he  persuaded  Dorothy 
to  elope  with  him.  On  Sir  Ceorgc's  death  without  male  issue 
Haddon  passed  to  John  Manners  and  Dorothy,  who  lived  in  the 
Hall.  Their  grandson  John  Manners  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
earl  of  Rutland  in  1641,  and  the  duke  of  Rutland  is  still  lord  of 
the  manor. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Derbyshire;  S.  Rayner,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Haddon  Hall  (1836-1837);  Haddon  Hall,  History  and 
A  ntiquities  of  Haddon  Hall  (1867);  C.  Ic  Blanc  Smith.  Haddon.  the 
Manor.  Ike  Halt,  Us  Lords  and  Traditions  (London,  1906). 

HADEN.  SIR  FRANCIS  SEYMOUR  (1818-1910),  English 
surgeon  and  etcher,  was  born  in  London  on  the  16th  of  September 
1818,  his  father,  Charles  Thomas  Hadcn,  being  a  well-known 
doctor  and  amateur  of  music.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College  school  and  University  College,.  London,  and  also  studied 
at  the  Sorbonnc,  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1840.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  in 
1841.  Besides  his  many-sided  activities  in  the  scientific  world, 
during  a  busy  and  distinguished  career  as  a  surgeon,  he  followed 
the  art  of  original  etching  with  such  vigour  that  he  became  not 
only  the  foremost  British  exponent  of  that  art  but  was  the 
principal  cause  of  its  revival  in  England.  By  his  strenuous 
efforts  and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  secretarial  ability  of  Sir 
W.  R.  Drake,  he  founded  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers 
and  Engravers.  As  president  he  ruled  the  destinies  of  that 
society  with  a  strong  hand  from  its  first  beginnings  in  1880.  In 
1843-1844,  with  his  friends  Duval,  Le  Cannes  and  Col.  Guibout, 
he  had  travelled  in  Italy  and  made  his  first  sketches  from  nature. 
Haden  attended  no  art  school  and  had  no  art  teachers,  but  in 
1845, 1846,  1847  and  1848  he  studied  portfolios  of  prints  belonging 
to  an  old  second-hand  dealer  named  Love,  who  had  a  shop  in 
Bunhill  Row,  the  old  Quaker  quarter  of  London.  These  port- 
folios he  would  carry  home,  and  arranging  the  prints  in  chrono- 
logical order,  he  studied  the  works  of  the  great  original  engravers, 
Durcr,  Lucas  van  Lcydcn  and  Rembrandt.  These  studies, 
besides  influencing  his  original  work,  led  to  his  important  mono- 
graph nn  the  etched  work  of  Rembrandt.  By  lecture  and  book, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  memorable  exhibition  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1877,  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
Rembrandt's  work,  separating  the  true  from  the  false,  and  giving 
altogether  a  nobler  idea  of  the  master's  mind  by  taking  away  from 
the  list  of  his  works  many  dull  and  unseemly  plates  that  had  long 
been  included  in  the  lists.  His  reasons  are  founded  upon  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  master's  works  in  chronological  order, 
and  arc  clearly  expressed  in  his  monograph.  The  Etched  Work  of 
Rembrandt  critically  reconsidered,  privately  printed  in  1877, 
and  in  The  Elched  Work  of  Rembrandt  True  and  False  (1895). 
Notwithstanding  all  this  study  of  the  old  masters  of  his  art, 
Hadcn's  own  plates  arc  perhaps  more  individual  than  any  artist's, 
and  are  particularly  noticeable  for  a  fine  original  treatment  of 
landscape  subjects,  free  and  open  in  line,  clear  and  well  divided 
in  mass,  and  full  of  a  noble  and  dignified  style  of  his  own.  Even 
when  working  from  a  picture  his  personality  dominates  the  plate, 
as  for  example  in  the  large  plate  he  etched  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
"  Calais  Pier,"  which  is  a  classical  example  of  what  interpretative 
work  can  do  in  black  and  white.  Of  his  original  plates,  more 
than  150  in  number,  one  of  the  most  notable  was  the  large 
"  Breaking  up  of  the  Agamemnon."  An  early  plate,  rare  and 
most  beautiful,  is  "Thames  Fisherman."  "  Mytton  Hall  "  is 
broad  in  treatment,  and  a  fine  rendering  of  a  shady  avenue  of 
yew  trees  leading  to  an  old  manor-house  in  sunlight.  "  Sub 
Tcgminc  "  was  etched  in  Greenwich  Park  in  1850;  and  "  Early 
Morning — Richmond,"  full  of  the  poetry  and  freshness  of  the 
hour,  was  done,  the  artist  has  said,  actually  at  sunrise.  One  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  his  plates  is  "  A  By-Road  in 
Tippcrary  ";  "  Combe  Bottom  "  is  another;  and  "  Shcre  Mill 
Pond  "  (both  the  small  study  and  the  larger  plate),  "  Sunset  io 
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Ireland,"  "Penton  Hook."  "Grim  Spain"  and  "Evening 
Fishing,  Longparish,"  are  also  notable  examples  of  his  genius. 
A  catalogue  of  his  works  was  begun  by  Sir  William  Drake  and 
completed  by  Mr  N.  Harrington  (1880).  During  later  years 
Hadcn  began  to  practise  the  sister  art  of  mezzotint  engraving, 
with  a  measure  of  the  same  success  that  he  had  already  achieved 
in  pure  etching  and  in  dry-point.  Some  of  his  mezzotints  arc: 
"  An  Early  Riser,"  a  slag  seen  through  the  morning  mists, 
"  Grayling  Fishing  "  and  "  A  Salmon  Pool  on  the  Spey."  He 
also  produced  some  remarkable  drawings  of  trees  and  park-like 
country  in  charcoal. 

Other  books  by  Hadcn  not  already  mentioned  are — Eludes  d 
feau  forte  (Paris,  1865);  About  Etching  (London,  1878-1879); 
The  Art  of  Ike  Painter- Etcher  (London,  1S90);  The  Relative 
Claims  of  Etching  and  Engraving  to  rank  as  Fine  Arts  and  to 
be  represented  in  the  Royal  Academy  (London,  1883);  Address 
to  Students  of  Winchester  School  of  Art  (Winchester,  1888); 
Cremation:  a  Pamphlet  (London,  187s);  and  The  Disposal  of 
the  Dead,  a  Plea  for  Legislation  (London,  1888).  As  the  last 
two  indicate,  he  was  an  ardent  champion  of  a  system  of  "  earth 
to  earth  "  burial. 

Among  numerous  distinctions  he  received  the  Grand  Prix, 
Paris,  in  1880  and  1000,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Insttlut 
de  France,  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  and  Socictc  des  Artistes 
Francais.  He  was  knighted  in  1804,  and  died  on  the  1st  of 
June  1910.  He  married  in  1847  a  sister  of  the  artist  J.  A.  M. 
Whistler;  and  his  elder  son,  Francis  Seymour  Haden  (b.  1850), 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  member  of  the  government  in  Natal 
from  1881  to  1893,  being  made  a  C.M.G.  in  1800.  (C.H.*) 

HADENDOA  (from  Bcja  Hada,  chief,  and  endowa,  people),  a 
nomad  tribe  of  Africans  of  "  Hamitic  "  origin.  They  inhabit 
that  part  of  the  eastern  Sudan  extending  from  the  Abyssinian 
frontier  northward  nearly  to  Suakin.  They  belong  to  the  Beja 
people,  of  which,  with  the  Bisharin  and  the  Ababda,  they  are 
the  modern  representatives.  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  ruled 
by  a  hereditary  chief  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  (Anglo- 
Egyptian)  Sudan  government.  Although  the  official  capital  of 
the  Hadendoa  country  is  Miktinab,  the  town  of  Fillik  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Atbara  is  really  their  headquarters.  A  third  of 
the  total  population  is  settled  in  the  Suakin  country.  Osman 
Digna,  one  of  the  best-known  chiefs  during  the  Madhia,  was  a 
Hadendoa,  and  the  tribe  contributed  some  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
dervish  warriors  in  the  wars  of  1883-98.  So  determined  were 
they  in  their  opposition  to  the  Anglo- Egyptian  forces  that  the 
name  Hadendoa  grew  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  "  rebel." 
But  this  was  the  result  of  Egyptian  misgovemment  rather  than 
religious  enthusiasm;  for  the  Hadendoa  are  true  Bcja,  and 
Mahommedans  only  in  name.  Their  elaborate  hairdressing 
gained  them  the  name  of  "  Fuzzy-wuzzies  "  among  the  British 
troops.  They  earned  an  unenviable  reputation  during  the  wars 
by  their  hideous  mutilations  of  the  dead  on  the  battlefields. 
After  the  rcconquest  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (1896-08)  the 
Hadendoa  accepted  the  new  order  without  demur. 

Sec  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  edited  by  Count  Glciehen  (London, 
1905) ;  Sir  F.  R.  Wingate,  Mohdum  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (London. 
1*91);  G.  Sergu  Africa:  Anthropology  of  the  llamttic  Race  (1897); 
A.  H.  Kane,  Ethnology  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (1884). 

HADERSLEBBM  (Dan.  Haderslet),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstcin,  31  m.  N.  from 
Flcnsburg.  Pop.  (1905)  92S9.  It  tics  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the 
Hadcrslcbcn  fjord,  which  is  about  9  m.  in  length,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Little  Belt,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  line  of  railway  frorn  Woycns  with  three  vicinal  lines.  The 
principal  buildings  arc  the  beautiful  church  of  St  Mary,  dating 
from  the  13th  century,  the  theological  seminary  established  in 
1870,  the  gymnasium  and  the  hospital.  The  industries  include 
iron-founding,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  machines, 
tobacco  and  gloves.  The  harbour  is  only  accessible  to  small 
vessels. 

Haderslcbcn  is  first  mentioned  in  1238,  and  received  municipal 
rights  from  Duke  Waldcmar  II.  in  1 192.  It  suffered  considerably 
during  the  wars  between  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  the  15th 


century.  In  November  1864  it  passed  with  Schleswig  to  Prussia. 
Two  Danish  kings,  Frederick  II.  and  Frederick  III  ,  were  bora 
at  Haderslcbcn. 

See  A.  Sach.  Der  Vrsprung  der  Sudl  lladcrsleben  (Haderdebrn. 
189a). 

HADING,  JANE  (1859-  ),  French  actress,  whose  real  name 
was  Jeanne  Alf recline  Trifouret,  was  born  on  the  $510  of 
November  1859  at  Marseilles,  where  her  father  was  an  actor  at 
the  Gymnasc.  She  was  trained  at  the  local  Conservatoire  asd 
was  engaged  in  1873  for  the  theatre  at  Algiers,  and  afterwards 
for  the  Khcdivial  theatre  at  Cairo,  where  she  played,  in  turn, 
coquette,  soubrctlc  and  ingfnue  parts.  Expectations  had  been 
raised  by  her  voice,  and  when  she  returned  to  Marseilles  she  sang 
in  operetta,  besides  acting  in  Ruy  Bias.  Her  Paris  debut  was 
in  La  Chaste  Susanne  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  she  was  again 
heard  in  operetta  at  the  Renaissance.  In  1883  she  had  a  great 
success  at  the  Gymnase  in  Le  Mattrt  de  forges.  In  1SS4  she 
married  Victor  Koning  (184 1-1894),  the  manager  of  that  theatre, 
but  divorced  him  in  1887.  In  18S8  she  toured  America  with 
Coquelin,  and  on  her  return  helped  to  give  success  to  Lavcdan's 
Prince  d'A urec,  at  the  Vaudeville.  Her  reputation  as  one  of  the 
leading  actresses  of  the  day  was  now  established  not  only  in 
France  but  in  America  and  England.  Her  later  repertoire 
included  Le  Demi-monde,  Capus's  La  Ch&tdaine,  Maurice 
Donnay's  Retour  de  Jtrusalem,  La  Princesse  Georges  by  Dumas 
fits,  and  Emile  Bergerat's  Plus  que  nine. 

HADLEIGH,  a  market  town  in  the  Sudbury  parliamentary 
division  of  Suffolk,  England;  70  m.  N.E.  from  London,  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901),  3*4$.  It  lies  pleasantly  in  a  well-wooded 
country  on  the  small  river  Brett,  a  tributary  of  the  Stour.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  is  of  good  Perpendicular  work,  with  Early 
English  tower  and  Decorated  spire.  The  Rectory  Tower,  a 
turreted  gale-house  of  brick,  dates  from  c.  1495.  The  gild-hall 
is  a  Tudor  building,  and  there  arc  other  examples  of  this  period. 
There  are  a  town-hall  and  corn  exchange,  and  an  industry  in  the 
manufacture  of  matting  and  in  malting.  Hadleigh  was  one  of 
the  towns  in  which  the  woollen  industry  was  started  by  Flemings, 
and  survived  until  the  18th  century.  Among  the  rectors  of 
Hadleigh  several  notable  names  appear,  such  as  Rowland  Taylor, 
the  martyr,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  outside  the  town  in 
1 5SS.  and  Hugh  James  Rose,  during  whose  tenancy  of  the  rectory 
an  initiatory  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
took  place  here  in  1833. 

Hadleigh,  called  by  the  Saxons  Heapde-lcag,  appears  in 
Domesday  Book  as  Hetlega.  About  885  jEthelflxd,  lady  of  the 
Mercians,  with  the  consent  of  iCthelrcd  her  husband,  give 
Hadleigh  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  The  dean  and  chapter 
of  Canterbury  have  held  possession  of  it  ever  since  the  Dissolution. 
In  the  17th  century  Hadleigh  was  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  and  in  1618  was  sufficiently  important  to  receive 
incorporation.  It  was  constituted  a  free  borough  under  the  title 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses  of  Hadleigh.  In  1635.  in 
a  list  of  the  corporate  towns  of  Suffolk  to  be  assessed  for  ship 
money,  Hadleigh  is  named  as  third  in  importance.  In  163&, 
owing  to  a  serious  visitation  of  the  plague,  too  families  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  in  1687  so  much  had  its  importance 
declined  that  it  was  deprived  of  its  charter.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  it  was  made  in  1701.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  market  here  as  early  as  the  13th  century. 
James  I.,  in  his  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  fairs  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  confirmed  an  ancient  fair 
at  Michaelmas  and  a  market  on  Monday. 

HADLEY.  ARTHUR  TWINING  (i8$6-  ),  American  poli- 
tical economist  and  educationist,  president  of  Yale  University, 
was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  33rd  of  April 
1856.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Hadley,  the  philologist,  from 
whom,  as  from  his  mother — whose  brother,  Alexander  Catfin 
Twining  (1801-1884),  was  an  astronomer  and  authority  on  con- 
stitutional law — he  inherited  unusual  mathematical  ability. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1876  as  valedictorian,  having  taken 
prizes  in  English,  classics  and  astronomy;  studied  political 
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Ki'enoe  at  Yale  (1876-1877)  and  at  Berlin  (1878-1879);  was 
a  tut*r  at  Yale  in  1879-1883,  instructor  in  political  science  in 
1883-1886,  professor  of  political  science  in  1886-1891,  professor 
of  political  economy  in  1891-1899,  and  dean  of  the  Graduate 
Scbotl  in  1892-1895;  and  in  1899  became  president  of  Yale 
Univirsity — the  first  layman  to  hold  that  office.  He  was 
comnissioner  of  the  Connecticut  bureau  of  labour  statistics 
in  1S85-1887.  As  an  economist  he  first  became  widely  known 
throigh  his  investigation  of  the  railway  question  and  his  study 
of  railway  rates,  which  antedated  the  popular  excitement  as  to 
rebates.  His  Railroad  Trans  portal  ion,  Us  History  and  Laws 
(1885)  became  a  standard  work,  and  appeared  in  Russian  (1886) 
and  French  (1887);  he  testified  as  an  expert  on  transportation 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  drew  up  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law;  and  wrote  on  railways  and  transportation  for 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Editions  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
editors)  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  for  Lalor's  Cyclopaedia 
of  Political  Science,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  History  of 
Ike  United  States  (3  vols.,  1881-1S84),  for  The  American  Railway 
(1888),  and  for  The  Railroad  Gazette  in  1884-1891,  and  for  other 
periodicals.  His  idea  of  the  broad  scope  of  economic  science, 
especially  of  the  place  of  ethics  in  relation  to  political  economy 
and  business,  is  expressed  in  his  writings  and  public  addresses. 
In  1907-1908  he  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  of  American 
History  and  Institutions  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 

Among  his  other  publications  arc:  Economics:  an  Account  of  the 
Relations  between  Private  Property  and  Public  Welfare  (1896);  The 
Education  of  the  American  Ciliun  (1901);  The  Relations  between 
Freedom  and  Responsibility  in  the  Evolution  of  Democratic  Government 
(1903,  in  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship); 
Baccalaureate  Addresses  (1907);  and  Standards  of  Public  Morality 
(1907),  being  the  Kennedy  Lectures  for  1906. 

HADLEY,  JAMES  (1821-1872),  American  scholar,  was  born 
on  the  30th  of  March  1821  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  New 
York,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Fairfield 
Medical  College.  At  the  age  of  nine  an  accident  lamed  him  for 
life.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1842,  having  entered  the 
Junior  class  in  1840;  studied  in  the  Theological  Department  of 
Yale,  and  in  1844-1845  was  a  tutor  in  Middlebury  College. 
He  was  tutor  at  Yale  in  1845-1848,  assistant  professor  of  Creek 
in  1848-1851,  and  professor  of  Greek,  succeeding  President 
Woolscy,  from  1851  until  his  death  in  Hew  Haven  on  the  14th 
of  November  1872.  As  an  undergraduate  he  showed  himself  an 
able  mathematician,  but  the  influence  of  Edward  Elbiidge 
Salisbury,  under  whom  Hadlcy  and  W.  D.  Whitney  studied 
Sanskrit  together,  turned  his  attention  toward  the  study  of 
language.  He  knew  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  several  Celtic  languages  and  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe;  but  he  published  little,  and  his  scholarship  found  scant 
outlet  in  the  college  class-room.  His  most  original  written  work 
was  an  essay  on  Creek  accent,  published  in  a  German  version 
in  C-irtius's  Slstdien  sue  griechischen  und  laleinischen  Crammalik. 
Hadley's  Greek  Grammar  (i860;  revised  by  Frederic  de  Forest 
Allen,  1884)  was  based  on  Curtius's  Schulgrammatik  (1852,  1S55, 
1857, 1859),  and  long  held  its  place  in  American  schools.  Hadlcy 
was  a  member  of  the  Ametican  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  president  of  the  American  Oriental  Socirly 
(1871-1872),  and  contributed  to  Webster's  dictionary  an  essay 
on  the  History  of  tke  English  Language.  In  1873  were  published 
his  Introduction  to  Roman  Law  (edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey)  and 
his  Essays,  Philological  and  Critical  (edited  by  W.  D.  Whitney). 

See  the  memorial  by  Noah  Porter  in  The  New  ! -{lander,  vol. 
jjuui.  (Jan  1873)  pp.  35-55;  and  the  sketch  by  his  son,  A.  T. 
Hadley.  in  Btogrophual  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  v.  (1905),  pp.  247-254. 

HADLEY,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about  20  m.  N.  ol  Springfield, 
served  by  the  Boston  k  Maine  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  1789; 
(1905,  state  census),  189s  ;  (1910)  1909.  Area,  about  20  sq.  m. 
The  principal  villages  arc  Hadley  (or  Hadlcy  Center)  and  North 
Hadley.  The  level  country  along  the  river  is  well  adapted  to 
tobacco  culture,  and  the  villages  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  and  brooms.   Hadley  was  settled  in  1659  by  members 
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of  the  churches  in  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  who 
were  styled  "  Strict  Congrcgationalists"  and  withdrew  from  these 
Connecticut  congregations  because  of  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal 
laxity  there.  At  first  the  town  was  called  Norwottuck,  but  within 
a  year  or  two  it  was  named  after  Hadlcigh  in  England,  and  was 
incorporated  under  this  name  in  1661.  Hopkins  Academy  (1815) 
developed  from  Hopkins  school,  founded  here  in  1664.  The 
English  regicides  Edward  Whalley  and  his  son-in-law  William 
Goffe  found  a  refuge  at  Hadlcy  from  1664  apparently  until 
their  deaths,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  Goffe  or  Whalley  in 
1675  led  the  people  in  repelling  an  Indian  attack.  From  1675 
to  1713  Hadley,  being  in  almost  constant  danger  of  attack  from 
the  Indians,  was  protected  by  a  palisade  enclosure  and  by 
stockades  around  the  meeting-house.  From  Hadlcy,  Hatfield 
was  set  apart  in  1670,  South  Hadley  in  1753,  and  Amherst  in 
1 7  SO. 

See  Alice  M.  Walker.  Historic  Hadley  (New  York.  1906);  and 
Sylvester  Judd,  History  of  Hadley  (Northampton.  1863;  new  ed., 
1905). 

HADRAMUT,  a  district  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  bounded 
W.  by  Yemen,  E.  by  Oman  and  N.  by  the  Dahna  desert.  The 
modern  Arabs  restrict  the  name  to  the  coast  between  Balhlf 
and  Sihut,  and  the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Hadramul  in  the  interior; 
in  its  wider  and  commonly  accepted  signification  it  includes  also 
the  Mahra  and  Gara  coasts  extending  eastwards  to  Mirbat; 
thus  defined,  its  limits  are  between  14*  and  18*  N.  and  470  30' 
to  55*  E.,  with  a  total  length  of  550  m.  and  a  breadth  of  150  m. 

lT»e  coastal  plain  is  narrow,  rarely  exceeding  10  m.  in  width, 
and  in  places  the  hills  extend  to  the  seashore.  The  principal  ports 
are  Mukalla  and  Shihr,  both  considerable  towns,  and  Kusair  and 
Raida,  small  fishing  villages;  inland  there  are  a  few  villages  near 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  limited  area  of  cultivation  irrigated  by 
springs  or  welts  in  the  hilt  torrent  beds.  Behind  the  littoral  plain  a 
range  of  mountains,  or  rather  a  high  plateau,  falling  steeply  to  the 
south  and  more  gently  to  the  north,  extends  continuously  from  the 
Yemen  highlands  on  the  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hadramut  valley, 
from  which  a  similar  range  extends  with  hardly  a  break  to  the  border 
of  Oman.  Its  crest-line  is  generally  some  30  m.  from  the  coast,  and 
its  average  height  between  4000  and  5000  ft.  A  number  of  wadis  or 
ravines  cutting  deeply  into  the  plateau  run  northward  to  the  main 
Wadi  Hadramut,  a  broad  valley  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a 
total  length  from  its  extreme  western  heads  on  the  Yemen  highlands 
to  its  mouth  near  Sihut  of  over  500  m.  Beyond  the  valley  and 
steadily  encroaching  on  it  lies  the  great  desert  extending  for  300  m. 
to  the  borders  of  Ncjd.  The  most  westerly  village  in  the  main  valley 
is  Shabwa,  in  ancient  days  the  capital,  but  now  almost  buried  by 
the  advancing  desert.  Lower  down  the  first  large  villages  are  Hcnan 
and  Ajlania,  near  which  the  wadis  "Amd,  Duwan  and  el  'Ain  unite, 
forming  the  W.  Kasr.  In  the  W.  Duwan  and  its  branches  arc  the 
villages  of  Haura,  el  Hajrcn,  Kaidun  and  al  Khurcba.  Below  Haura 
for  some  60  m.  there  is  a  succession  of  villages  with  fields,  gardens 
and  date  groves;  several  tributaries  join  on  either  side,  among  which 
the  W.  bin  Ali  and  W.  Adim  from  the  south  contain  numerous 
villages.  The  principal  towns  arc  Shibam,  al  Ghurfa,  Saiyun, 
Tariba,  el  Ghuraf,  Tarim,  formerly  the  chief  place,  'Ainat  and  el 
Kasm.  Below  the  last-named  place  there  is  little  cultivation  or 
settled  population.  The  shrines  of  Kabr  Salih  and  Kabr  Hud  arc 
looked  on  as  specially  sacred,  and  are  visited  by  numbers  of  pilgrims. 
The  former,  which  is  in  the  Wadi  Ser  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  ShibAin, 
was  explored  by  Theodore  Bent  in  1894;  the  tomb  itself  is  ol  no 
interest,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  there  arc  extensive  ruins  with 
Kimyaritic  inscriptions  on  the  stones.  Kabr  Hud  is  in  the  main 
valley  some  distance  east  of  Kasm;  not  far  from  it  is  Bir  Borhut, 
a  natural  grotto,  where  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  issue  from  a  number 
of  volcanic  vents;  al-Masudi  mentions  it  in  the  loth  century  as  an 
active  volcano.  Except  after  heavy  rain,  there  is  no  running  water 
in  the  Hadramut  valley,  the  cultivation  therefore  depends  on 
artificial  irrigation  from  wells.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
millet,  indico.  datrs  and  tobacco;  this  latter,  known  as  Hamumt 
tobacco,  is  of  excellent  quality. 


Hadramut  has  preserved  its  name  from  the  earliest  times; 
it  occurs  in  Genesis  as  Hazarmavcth  and  Hadoram,  sons  of 
Joktan;  and  the  old  Greek  geographers  mention  Adramytta  and 
Chadramotites  in  their  accounts  of  the  frankincense  country. 
The  numerous  ruins  discovered  in  the  W.  Duwan  and  Adim,  as 
well  as  in  the  main  valley,  are  evidences  of  its  former  prosperity 
and  civilization. 

The  people,  known  as  Hadrami  (plural  Hadirim),  belong 
generally  to  the  south  Arabian  stock,  claiming  descent  from 
Yarab  bin  Kahtin.   There  is,  however,  a  large  number  of 
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Seyyids  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  townsmen  of 
northern  origin,  besides  a  considerable  class  of  African  or  mixed 
descent.  Van  den  Berg  estimates  the  total  population  of 
Hadramut  (excluding  the  Mahra  and  Gara)  at  1 50,000,  of  which 
he  locates  so.ooo  in  the  valley  between  Shibam  and  Tarim, 
25,000  in  the  W.  Duwan  and  its  tributaries,  and  25,000  in 
Mukalla,  Shihr  and  the  coast  villages,  leaving  50,000  for  the  non- 
agricultural  population  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  country, 
probably  an  excessive  estimate. 

The  Seyyids,  descendants  of  Hosain,  grandson  of  Mahomet, 
form  a  numerous  and  highly  respected  aristocracy.  They  are 
divided  into  families,  the  chiefs  of  which  arc  known  as  Munsibs, 
who  are  looked  on  as  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
arc  even  in  some  cases  venerated  as  saints.  Among  the  leading 
families  arc  the  Sheikh  Abu  Bakr  of  Ainit,  the  el-Aidrus  of  Shihr 
and  the  Sakkaf  of  Saiyun.  They  do  not  bear  arms,  nor  occupy 
themselves  in  trade  or  manual  labour  or  even  agriculture; 
though  owning  a  large  proportion  of  the  land,  they  employ 
slaves  or  hired, lalwurcrs  to  cultivate  it.  As  compared  with  the 
other  classes,  they  arc  well  educated,  and  arc  strict  in  their 
observance  of  religious -duties,  and  owing  to  the  respect  due  to 
their  descent,  they  exercise  a  strong  influence  both  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  affairs. 

The  tribesmen,  as  in  Arabia  generally,  arc  the  predominant 
class  in  the  population;  all  the  adults  carry  arms;  some  of  the 
tribes  have  settled  towns  and  villages,  others  lead  a  nomadic  life, 
keeping,  however,  within  the  territory  which  is  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  tribe.  They  arc  divided  into  sections  or  families, 
each  headed  by  a  chief  or  abu  (lit.  father),  while  the  head  of  the 
tribe  is  called  the  mukaddam  or  sultan;  the  authority  of  the 
chief  depends  largely  on  his  personality:  he  is  the  leader  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  the  tribesmen  are  not  his  subjects;  he 
can  only  rule  with  their  support.  The  most  powerful  tribe  at 
present  in  Hadramut  is  the  Kaili,  a  branch  of  the  Yafa  tribe 
whose  settlements  lie  farther  west.  Originally  invited  by  the 
Seyyids  to  protect  the  settled  districts  from  the  attacks  of 
marauding  tribes,  they  have  established  themselves  as  practically 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  now  possess  the  coast  district  with 
the  towns  of  Shihr  and  Mukalla,  as  well  as  Haura,  Hajrfn  and 
Shibam  in  the  interior.  The  head  of  the  family  has  accumulated 
great  wealth,  and  risen  to  the  highest  position  in  the  service  of 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  in  India,  as  Jamadar,  or  commander 
of  an  Arab  levy  composed  of  his  tribesmen,  numbers  of  whom  go 
abroad  to  seek  their  fortune.  The  Kathiri  tribe  was  formerly 
the  most  powerful;  they  occupy  the  towns  of  Saiyun,  Tarim 
and  el-Ghuraf  in  the  richest  part  of  the  main  Hadramut  valley. 
The  chiefs  of  both  the  Kaiti  and  Kathiri  arc  in  political  relations 
with  the  British  government,  through  the  resident  at  Aden  (q.r.). 
The  'Amudi  in  the  \V.  Duwan,  and  the  Nahdi,  Awamir  and 
Tamimi  in  the  main  valley,  are  the  principal  tribes  possessing 
permanent  villages;  the  Saiban,  Hamumi  and  Manahil  occupy 
the  mountains  between  the  main  valley  and  coast. 

The  townsmen  arc  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  as  distinguished  from  the  Seyyids  and  the  tribesmen: 
they  do  not  carry  arms,  but  are  the  working  members  of  the 
community,  merchants,  artificers,  cultivators  and  servants, 
and  arc  entirely  dependent  on  the  tribes  and  chiefs  under  whose 
protection  they  live.  The  servile  class  contains  a  large  African 
clement,  brought  over  formerly  when  the  slave  trade  flourished 
on  this  coast,  as  in  all  Mahommcdan  countries  they  arc  well 
treated,  and  often  rise  to  positions  of  trust. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  large  number  of  Arabs  from  Hadramut 
go  abroad;  the  Kaiti  tribesmen  take  service  in  India  in  the 
irregular  troops  of  Hyderabad;  emigration  on  a  large  scale  has 
also  gone  on,  to  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  tgth  century.  According  to  the  census  of 
1885,  quoted  by  Van  den  Hcrg  in  his  Report  published  by  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1886,  the  number  of 
Arabs  in  those  colonies  actually  born  in  Arabia  was  2soo,  while 
those  born  in  the  colonies  exceeded  20,000;  nearly  all  of  the 
former  are  from  the  towns  in  the  Hadramut  valley  between 
Shibam  and  Tarim.    Mukalla  and  Shihr  have  a  considerable 


trade  with  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  ports,  as  well  at  with 
the  ports  of  Aden,  Dhafar  and  Muscat;  a  large  share  of  this  is 
in  the  hands  of  Parscc  and  other  British  Indian  traders  who 
have  established  themselves  in  the  Hadramut  ports.  The 
principal  imports  arc  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  piece  goods  and  hard- 
ware. The  exports  are  small;  the  chief  items  arc  honey,  tobacco 
and  sharks'  fins.  In  the  towns  in  the  interior  the  prirdpol 
industries  are  weaving  and  dyeing. 

The  Mahra  country  adjoins  the  Hadramut  proper,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Sihut  eastwards  to  the  cast  of  Kanur  Bay, 
where  the  Gara  coast  begins  and  stretches  to  Mirbat.  The  surras  <i 
the  Mahra,  to  whom  Sokotra  also  belongs,  live*  at  Kishin.  a  poor 
village  consisting  of  a  few  scattered  houses  about  30  m.  west  of  Ri* 


Fartalc    Sihut  is  a  similar  village  join  (ai  r!,  r  »  est.    The  mountain, 
rise  to  a  height  of  4000  ft.  within  a  short  distance  of  the  c< 
covered  in  places  with  trees,  among  which  arc  the  myrrh- 


distance  of  the  coat. 


frankincense-bearing  shrub*.  These  gum*,  for  which  the  coast  w*» 
celebrated  in  ancient  days,  are  stitl  produced:  the  best  quality  is 
obtained  in  the  Gira  country,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains 
Dhafar  and  the  mountains  behind  it  were  visited  and  surveyixi  t« 
Mr  Bent's  party  in  1804.  There  are  several  thriving  village*  on  tV 
coast,  of  which  cl-Hafa  is  the  principal  port  of  export  for  frankia- 
cense;  9000  rwt.  is  exported  annually  to  Bombay. 

Ruin*  of  Sabacan  buildings  were  found  by  J.  T.  Bent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dhafar,  and  a  remarkable  cove  or  small  harbour  »is 
discovered  at  Khor  Ron,  which  he  identified  with  the  ancient  port 
of  Mosrha. 

Authorities. — L.  Van  den  Berg,  Le  Hadramut  et  Us  cUentn 
arabts  (Batavia,  1885):  L.  Hirsch,  Rene  in  Sudarabien  (Leiden, 
1897):  J-  T.  Bent,  Southern  Arabia  (London,  1895);  A  von  Wrrdf. 
Resse  in  Hadhramut  (Brunswick.  1870) ;  H.  J.  Carter.  Trans.  Brmbey 
As.  Soc.  (1845),  47-51 ;  Journal  R.G3.  (1837).  (R.  A.  W.) 

HADRIA  [mod.  Atri  (q.v.)],  perhaps  the  original  terminal 
point  of  the  Via  Caecilia,  Italy.  It  belonged  to  the  Practutu. 
It  became  a  colony  of  Rome  in  290  B.C.  and  remained  faithful 
to  Rome.  The  coins  which  it  issued  (probably  during  the  Punic 
Wars),  arc  remarkable.  The  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
modern  town  was  originally  a  large  Roman  cistern; 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  ducal  palace;  and  in  the 
portion  of  the  town  there  is  a  complicated  system  of  t 
passages  for  collecting  and  storing  water. 

See  Notisie  detfi  scavi  (1902),  3.  (T.  As.) 

HADRIAN  (Pubuus  Arxius  Hadriaxtjs),  Roman  emperor 
a.d.  1 17-138,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January'  a.o.  76,  at 
Italica  in  Hispania  Bactica  (according  to  others,  at  Rome), 
where  his  ancestors,  originally  from  Hadria  in  Picenum,  had 
been  settled  since  the  time  of  the  Scipios.  On  his  father's  death 
in  85  or  86  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  two  fellow- 
countrymen,  his  kinsman  Ulpius  Trajanus  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Trajan),  and  Caclius  Altianus  (afterwards  prefect  of 
the  praetorian  guard).  He  spent  the  next  five  years  at  Rome, 
but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
entered  upon  a  military  career.  He  was  soon,  however,  recalled 
to  Rome  by  Trajan,  and  appointed  to  the  offices  of  deecmnr 
stlitibus  judicandis,  praefectus  feriarum  Lctinarum,  and  senr 
lurmae  equitum  Romanorum.  About  9s  he  was  military  tribune 
in  lower  Moesia.  In  97  he  was  sent  to  upper  Germany  to  convey 
the  congratulations  of  the  army  to  Trajan  on  his  adoption  by 
Nerva;  and,  in  January  of  the  following  year,  he  hastened  to 
announce  the  death  of  Nerva  to  Trajan  at  Cologne,  Trajan, 
who  had  been  set  against  Hadrian  by  reports  of  his  extravagance, 
soon  took  him  into  favour  again,  chiefly  owing  to  the  good* ill 
of  the  empress  Plotina,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  of 
Hadrian  with  (Vibia)  Sabina,  Trajan's  great -niece.  In  ioi 
Hadrian  was  quaestor,  in  tos  tribune  of  the  people,  in  icq 
praetor.  He  served  with  distinction  in  both  Darian  campaic^s; 
in  the  second  Trajan  presented  him  with  a  valuable  ring  which 
he  himself  had  received  from  Nerva,  a  token  of  regard  vrbkl 
seemed  to  designate  Hadrian  as  his  successor.  In  107  Hadriin 
was  legalus  praelorius  of  lower  Pannonia,  in  108  etmsui  r*rJf<Tf*t 
in  112  archon  at  Athens,  legalus  in  the  Parthian  campaign  (1 13- 
117), in  117  consul  designates  for  the  following  year,  in  iiQConv-1 
for  the  third  and  last  time  only  for  four  months.  When  Trajan, 
owing  to  a  severe  illness,  decided  to  return  home  from  the  East, 
he  left  Hadrian  in  command  of  the  army  and  governor  of  Svria 
On  the  9th  of  August  117,  Hadrian,  at  Antioch,  was  inform- J 
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of  Ks  adoption  by  Trajan,  and,  on  the  nth,  o(  the  death  of  the 
later  at  Selinus  in  Cilicia.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (Ixix.  i) 
the  adoption  was  entirely  fictitious,  the  work  of  Plotina  and 
Atb'anus,  by  whom  Trajan's  death  was  concealed  for  a  few  days 
in  «rdcr  to  facilitate  the  elevation  of  Hadrian.  Whichever  may 
ha»e  been  the  truth,  his  succession  was  confirmed  by  the  army 
an*  the  senate.  He  hastened  to  propitiate  the  former  by  a 
dotal  ive  of  twice  the  usual  amount,  and  excused  his  hasty 
acceptance  of  the  throne  to  the  senate  by  alleging  the  impatient 
zetl  of  the  soldiers  and  the  necessity  of  an  imperator  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state. 

Hadrian's  first  important  act  was  to  abandon  as  untenable 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates  (Assyria,  Meso- 
potamia and  Armenia),  a  recurrence  to  the  traditional  policy 
of  Augustus.    The  provinces  were  unsettled,  the  barbarians 
oa  the  borders  restless  and  menacing,  and  Hadrian  wisely  judged 
tlat  the  old  limits  of  Augustus  afforded  the  most  defensible 
fionticr.    Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  were  given  back  to  the 
Farthians.  and  the  Armenians  were  allowed  a  king  of  their  own. 
From  Antioch  Hadrian  set  out  for  Dacia  to  punish  the  Koxolani, 
»ho,  incensed  by  a  reduction  of  the  tribute  hitherto  paid  them. 
Lad  invaded  the  Danubian  provinces.    An  arrangement  was 
ratchet!  up,  and  while  Hadrian  was  still  in  Dacia  he  received 
tews  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.    Four  citizens  of  consular 
rank  were  accused  of  being  concerned  in  it,  and  were  put  to  death 
\y  order  of  the  senate  before  he  could  interfere.    Hurrying  back 
to  Rome,  Hadrian  endeavoured  to  remove  the  unfavourable 
impression  produced  by  the  whole  affair  and  to  gain  the  goodwill 
•f  senate  and  people.    He  threw  the  responsibility  for  the 
executions  upon  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  and  swore 
•hat  he  would  never  punish  a  senator  without  the  assent  of  the 
entire  body,  to  which  he  expressed  the  utmost  deference  and 
Consideration.    Large  sums  of  money  and  games  and  shows 
were  provided  for  the  people,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  arrears 
of  taxation  for  the  last  fifteen  years  (about  £10,000,000)  were 
cancelled  and  the  bonds  burnt  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Trajan's 
scheme  for  the  "  alimentation  "  of  poor  children  was  carried  out 
upon  a  larger  scale  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  official 
Called  praejcttui  alimtntotum. 

The  record  of  Hadrian's  journeys1  through  all  parts  of  the 
empire  forms  the  chief  authority  fur  the  events  of  his  life  down 
to  his  final  settlement  in  the  capital  during  his  last  years.  They 
can  only  be  briefly  touched  u|>on  here.  His  first  great  journey 
probably  lasted  from  \i\  tono.  After  traversing  Gaul  he  visited 
the  Germanic  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  crossed  over  to 
Britain  (spring,  121),  where  he  built  the  great  rampart  from 
the  Tync  to  the  Solway,  which  bears  his  name  (see  Britain: 
Raman).  He  returned  through  Gaul  into  Spain,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Mauretania,  where  he  suppressed  an  insurrection. 
A  war  with  the  I'arthians  was  averted  by  a  personal  interview 
with  their  king  (123).  From  the  Parthian  frontier  he  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Athens 
(autumn,  125),  where  he  introduced  various  political  and  com- 
mercial changes,  was  initiated  at  the  Lleusinia,  and  presided 
at  the  celebration  of  the  greater  Dionysia.  After  visiting  Central 
Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  he  returned  by  way  of  Sicily  to  Rome 
(end  of  126).  The  next  year  was  spent  at  Rome,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  Africa,  he  set  out  on  his  second  great  journey  (September 
1 28).  He  travelled  by  way  of  Athens,  where  he  completed  and 
dedicated  the  buildings  (see  Athens)  begun  during  his  first 
visit,  chief  of  which  was  the  Olympicum  or  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  on  which  occasion  Hadrian  himself  assumed  the  name  of 
Olympius.  In  the  spring  of  1 20  he  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
where  he  invited  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  East  to  a  meeting 
(probably  at  Samosata).  Having  passed  the  winter  at  Antioch, 
he  set  out  for  the  south  (spring,  1 30).  He  ordered  Jerusalem 
to  be  rebuilt  (see  Jerusalem)  under  the  name  of  Aclia  Capitolitia, 
and  made  his  way  through  Arabia  to  Egypt,  where  he  restored 

1  The  chronology  erf  Hadrian's  journeys — indeed,  of  the  whole 
reign — i>  confuted  and  obscure.  In  the  above  the  article  by  von 
Rohdcn  in  Paulv-Wivvnn"*  Realtncydopadie  ha*  been  followed. 
Weber's  (ire  Bibliog.)  is  the  rmwt  important  discussion. 


the  tomb  of  Pompey  at  Pclusium  with  great  magnificence. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Alexandria  be  took  an  excursion  up  the 
Nile,  during  w.hich  he  lost  his  favourite  Antinous.  On  the  21st 
of  November  130,  Hadrian  (or  at  any  rate  his  wife  Sabina) 
heard  the  music  which  issued  at  sunrise  from  the  statue  of 
Metnnon  at  Thebes  (see  Memnon).  From  Egypt  Hadrian 
returned  through  Syria  to  Europe  (his  movements  are  obscure), 
but  was  obliged  to  hurry  back  to  Palestine  (spring,  1 33)  to  give 
his  persona)  attention  (this  is  denied  by  some  historians)  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  had  broken  out  (autumn,  131,  or 
spring,  132)  after  he  had  left  Syria.  The  founding  of  a  Roman 
colony  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  (Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  12)  and  the 
prohibition  of  circumcision  (Spartianus,  Hadrianus,  14)  arc  said 
to  have  been  the  causes  of  the  war,  but  authorities  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  this  and  as  to  the  measures  which  followed  the 
revolt  (sec  art.  Jews;  also  E.  Schtlrcr,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People, 
Eng.  tr.,  div.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  288;  and  S.  Krauss  in  Jewish  Eneye. 
s.t.  "  Hadrian  "),  which  lasted  till  13s.  Leaving  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  most  capable  general,  Julius  Sevens, 
in  the  spring  of  134  Hadrian  returned  to  Rome.  The  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  partly  in  the  capital,  partly  in  his 
villa  at  Tibur.  His  health  now  began  to  fail,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  choose  a  successor,  as  he  had  no 
children  of  his  own.  Against  the  advice  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  he  adopted  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  under  the  name  of 
L.  Aclius  Caesar,  who  was  in  a  feeble  'state  of  health  and 
died  on  the  1st  of  January  138,  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  capabilities.  Hadrian  then  adopted  Arrius 
Antoninus  (sec  Antoninus  Pius)  on  condition  that  he  should 
adopt  M.  AnniusVerus  (afterwards  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurclius) 
and  the  son  of  L.  Aelius  Caesar,  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  (after- 
wards the  emperor  Commodus).  Hadrian  died  at  Baiac  on  the 
toth  of  July  138. 

He  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  capable  emperors 
who  ever  occupied  the  throne,  and  devoted  his  great  and  varied 
talents  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  One  of  his  chief  objects  was 
the  abolition  of  distinctions  between  the  provinces  and  the 
mother  country,  finally  carried  out  by  Caracalla,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  neglect  reforms  that  were  urgently  called 
for  in  Italy.  Provincial  governors  were  kept  under  strict  super- 
vision; extortion  was  practically  unheard  of;  the  jus  Lalii  was 
bestowed  upon  several  communities;  special  officials  were 
instituted  for  the  control  of  the  finances;  and  the  emperor's 
interest  in  provincial  affairs  was  shown  by  his  personal  assumption 
of  various  municipal  offices.  New  towns  were  founded  and  old 
ones  restored;  new  streets  were  laid  out,  and  aqueducts,  temples 
and  magnificent  buildings  constructed.  In  Italy  itself  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  finances  required  special  attention. 
Four  Ugali  juridici  (or  simply  juridui)  of  consular  rank  were 
ap|K»inted  for  Italy,  who  took  over  certain  important  judicial 
functions  formerly  exercised  by  local  magistrates  (cases  of 
JidtUommiua,  the  nomination  of  guardians).  The  judicial 
council  (<or.siliarii  Augusti,  later  called  tonsittorium) ,  composed 
of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  (especially  jurists),  became  a 
permanent  body  of  advisers,  although  merely  consultative. 
Roman  law  owes  much  to  Hadrian,  who  instructed  Salvius 
Julianus  to  draw  up  an  edittum  perpeluum,  to  a  great  extent  the 
basis  of  Justinian's  Corpus  jurii  (sec  M.  Schanz,  Ceschickte  der 
rOmischen  Liter alur,  iii.  p.  167).  In  the  administration  of 
finance,  in  addition  to  the  remission  of  arrears  already  mentioned, 
a  revision  of  claims  was  ordered  to  be  made  every  fifteen  years, 
thereby  anticipating  the  "  indictions  "  (see  Calendar;  Chron- 
ology). Direct  collection  of  taxes  by  imperial  procurators  was 
sul»tituted  for  the  system  of  farming,  and  a  special  official 
(advoraltts  fisci)  was  instituted  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  gift  of  "  coronary  gold  "  (ourum  (oro- 
narium),  presented  to  the  emperor  on  certain  occasions,  was 
entirely  remitted  in  the  case  of  Italy,  and  partly  in  the  case  of  the 
provinces.  The  administration  of  the  postal  service  throughout 
the  empire  was  taken  over  by  the  state,  and  municipal  officials 
were  relieved  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  imperial  posts. 
Humane  regulations  as  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  were  strictly 
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enforced,  the  master  was  forbidden  to  put  his  slave  to  death, 
but  was  obliged  to  bring  him  before  a  court  of  justice;  if  he 
ill-treated  him  it  was  a  penal  offence.  The  sale  of  slaves  (male 
and  female)  for  immoral  and  gladiatorial  purposes  was  forbidden; 
the  custom  of  putting  all  the  household  to  death  when  their 
master  was  murdered  was  modified.  The  public  baths  were  kept 
under  strict  supervision;  the  toga  was  ordered  to  be  worn  in 
public  by  senators  and  equites  on  solemn  occasions;  extravagant 
banquets  were  prohibited;  rules  were  made  to  prevent  the 
congestion  of  traffic  in  the  streets.  In  military  matters  Hadrian 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  his  generosity  and  readiness  to 
share  their  hardships  endeared  him  to  the  soldiers.  He  effected 
a  material  and  moral  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  service 
and  mode  of  life,  but  in  other  respects  he  does  not  appear  tp 
have  introduced  any  important  military  reforms.  During  his 
reign  an  advance  was  made  in  the  direction  of  creating  an  organ- 
ized body  of  servants  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  by  the 
appointment  of  equites  to  important  administrative  posts, 
without  their  having  performed  the  mililiae  equeslres  (sec 
Equites).  Among  these  posts  were  various  procuratorships 
(chief  of  which  was  that  of  the  imperial  6sc),  and  the  offices  ab 
epiituiis,  a  ralionibus  and  a  libcllis  (secretary,  accountant, 
receiver  of  petitions).  The  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard  was 
now  the  most  important  person  in  the  state  next  to  the  emperor, 
and  subsequently  became  a  supreme  judge  of  appeal.  Among  the 
magnificent  buildings  erected  by  Hadrian  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  following:  In  the  capital,  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma; 
his  splendid  mausoleum,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
castle  of  St  Angclo;  the  pantheon  of  Agrippa;  the  Basilica 
Ncptuni;  at  Tibur  the  great  villa  8  m.  in  extent,  a  kind  of  epi- 
tome of  the  world,  with  miniatures  of  the  most  celebrated  places 
in  the  provinces.  Athens,  however,  was  the  favourite  site  of 
his  architectural  labours;  here  he  built  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  the  Panhcllcnion,  the  Pantheon,  the  library,  a  gymnasium 
and  a  temple  of  Hera. 

Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men— poets, 
scholars,  rhetoricians  and  philosophers— whom  he  alternately 
humoured  and  ridiculed.  In  painting,  sculpture  and  music  he 
considered  himself  the  equal  of  specialists.  The  architect 
Apotlodorus  of  Damascus  owed  his  banishment  and  death  to  his 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  emperor's  plans.  The  sophist 
Favorinus  was  more  politic;  when  reproached  for  yielding  too 
readily  to  the  emperor  in  some  grammatical  discussion,  he  replied 
that  it  was  unwise  to  contradict  the  master  of  thirty  legions. 
The  Athenaeum  (?.».)  owed  its  foundation  to  Hadrian.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  attainments,  of  prodigious 
memory,  master  of  both  Latin  and  Creek,  and  wrote  prose  and 
verse  with  equal  facility.  His  taste,  however,  was  curious;  he 
preferred  Cato  the  elder,  Ennius  and  Caclius  Anlipatcr  to  Cicero, 
Virgil  and  Sallust,  the  obscure  poet  Antimachus  to  Homer  and 
Plato.  As  a  writer  he  displayed  great  versatility.  He  composed 
an  autobiography,  published  under  the  n?.me  of  his  freedroan 
Phtcj-on ;  wrote  speeches,  fragments  of  two  of  which  are  preserved 
in  inscriptions  (a  panegyric  on  his  mother-in-law  Matidia,  and 
an  address  to  the  soldiers  at  Lambacsis  in  Africa).  In  imitation 
of  Antimachus  he  wrote  a  work  called  Calaihannae,  probably  a 
kind  of  miscellanea.  The  Latin  and  Greek  anthologies  contain 
about  a  dozen  epigrams  under  his  name.  The  letter  of  Hadrian 
to  the  consul  Servianus  (in  Vopiscus,  Vila  Sattirnini,  8)  is  no 
longer  considered  genuine.  Hadrian's  celebrated  dying  address 
to  his  soul  may  here  be  quoted: — 

*'  Animula  vasula.  blandula, 
Ho*rK-»  com<--<iue  corjxjris, 
u.ic  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
allidula,  rigida,  nudula; 
Ncc,  ut  soles,  dabia  jocos?" 

The  character  of  Hadrian  exhibits  a  mass  of  contradictions, 
well  summed  up  by  Spartianus  (14.  1 1).  He  was  grave  and  gay, 
affable  and  dignified,  cruel  and  gentle,  mean  and  generous,  eager 
for  fame  yet  not  vain,  impulsive  and  cautious,  secretive  and  open. 
He  hated  eminent  qualities  in  others,  but  gathered  round  him  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  state;  at  one  time  affectionate 


towards  his  friends,  at  another  he  mistrusted  and  put  them  to 
death.  In  fact,  be  was  only  consistent  in  his  inconsistency 
{semper  in  omnibus  tortus).  Although  he  endeavoured  to  win 
the  popular  favour,  be  was  more  feared  than  loved.  A  man  of 
unnatural  passions  and  grossly  superstitious,  he  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature.  But,  with  all  his  faults,  he  devoted  himself  so 
indefatigably  to  the  service  of  the  state,  that  the  period  of  his 
reign  could  be  characterized  as  a  "  golden  age." 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Hadrian  are:  the 
life  by  Aelius  Spartianus  in  the  Seriptores  kistoriae  Augusta*  {*** 
Augustan  History  and  bibliography);  the  epitome  of  Dto  Canius 

arix.)  bv  Xiphilinu*;  Aurelius  Victor,  Epit.  14,  probably  based  on 
arius  Maximus;  Eutropius  viii.  6;  Zonanu  xi.  23:  Suidas,  i  t. 
I'l-icivr  and  numerous  inscriptions  and  coins.  The  autobio- 
graphy was  used  by  both  Dio  Cassius  and  Marius  Maximus.  Mode  ra 
authorities:  C.  Mcrivalc,  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  Ike  Empire,  ch. 
Ixvi.;  H.  Schiller,  Gestkiekte  der  romiscken  KaisertriX,  L  2,  p.  6ns 
(tSSj):  J-  B.  Bury,  Tke  Student's  Roman  Empire  (1893).  where  a 
concise  table  of  the  journeys  is  K'vcn;  P.  von  Kohden,  J.r.  Acliut  " 
(No.  64)  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Rcalencytlopddie,  i.  1  (1894);  J.  Durr. 
Die  Retsen  des  Kaisers  Hadrian  ( 1 W 1  j 1 ;  F.  Grcgorovius.  Tke  Emfxrr.v 
Hadrian  (Eng.  tr.  by  Mary  E.  Robinson,  1808);  A.  Hausrath. 
Neutesiamentluhe  Zeitresekickte.  iil  (1874);  W.  Schurz.  De  muss- 
lionibus  in  imherio  oraiuando  ab  imp.  Haar.  facta,  i.  (Bonn.  18S3'  : 
J.  Plcw,  Quellenuntersutkunpen  xur  Cesckickle  des  Kaisers  Hadrian 
(Strassburg,  1890):  O.  T.  bchulz,  "  Lebcn  des  Kaiser*  Hadrian," 
Quellenanalysen  [oi  Spartianus'  Fitol  (1904);  E.  Korncmanr. 
Kaiser  Hadrian  und  der  letite  grosse  Historiker  ton  Rom  (looy: 
W.  Weber,  Unlersuchungen  tur  Ceukiekte  des  Kaisers  Hadrian** 
(1008);  H.  F.  Hitzig,  Die  Stellunt  Kaiser  Hadrians  in  der  romiuktt 
Reckhgeukickte  (1892);  C.  Schultess.  Bauten  des  Kaisers  Hadnt* 
(1898);  G.  Doublet,  Notes  sur  tes  aueres  IttUroires  de  rempircur 
Hadtitn  (Toulouse,  1893);  J.  B.  Light  foot.  Apostolic  Fathers,  n.  t, 
476  sea.;  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Ckurck  in  tke  Roman  Empire,  pp.  3^0 
icq.;  V.  Schultze,  in  Hcrzog-Hauck's  Realewyklopdaie,  315; 
histories  of  Roman  literature  by  Tcuflcl-Schwabe  and  Schanz.  On 
Aclius  Caesar,  sec  Class.  Quart.,  1908,  i.  (T.  K.;  J.  H.  F.) 

HADRIAN'S  WALL,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  fortifications  which  defended  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Britain,  between  the  Tyncand  the  Solway 
The  works  consisted  of  (1)  a  continuous  defensive  rampart  with  a 
ditch  in  front  and  a  road  behind;  (2)  various  forts,  blockhouses 
and  towers  along  the  rampart;  and  (3)  an  earthwork  to  the  south 
of  it,  generally  called  the  Vallum,  of  uncertain  use.  The  defensive 
wall  was  probably  first  erected  by  Hadrian  about  a.d.  112  as  a 
turf  wall,  and  rebuilt  in  stone  by  Septimius  Sevcrus  about  *o. 
208.    See  further  Britain:  Roman. 

HADRUMETUM,  a  town  of  ancient  Africa  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  sinus  Neapolitans  (mod.  Gulf  of  Hammamet) 
on  the  cast  coast  of  Tunisia.  The  site  is  partly  occupied  by  the 
modern  town  of  Susa  (?.».).  The  form  of  the  name  Hadru- 
metum  varied  much  in  antiquity;  the  Greeks  called  it  'A&pivnt, 
'Al^dnrat,  *Aipau£mn\  'hbpaiirrrot :  the  Romans  Adrumrfum, 
Adrimetum,  Hadrumetunt,  Hadrymctum,  Sec;  inscriptions  and 
coins  gave  Hadrumclum.  The  town  was  originally  a  Phoenician 
colony  founded  by  Tyrians  long  before  Carthage  (Sallust, 
Jug.  19).  It  became  subject  to  Carthage,  but  lost  none  of  its 
prosperity.  Often  mentioned  during  the  Punic  Wars,  it  was 
captured  by  Agathocles  in  310,  and  was  the  refuge  of  Hannibal 
and  the  remnants  of  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Zaroa  in  202. 
During  the  last  Punic  War  it  gave  assistance  to  the  Romans; 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage  in  146  it  received  an  accession  of 
territory  and  the  title  of  eivitas  libera  (Appian,  Punica,  xciv.; 
C.l.L.  i.  p.  84).  Caesar  landed  there  in  46  B.C.  on  his  way  to 
the  victory  of  Thapsus  (De  bcilo  AJric.  iiL-  Suetonius.  D». 
Jul.  lix.). 

In  the  organization  of  tbe  African  provinces  Hadrumclum 
became  a  capital  of  the  province  of  Ryzacena.  Its  harbour  tu 
extremely  busy  and  the  surrounding  country  unusually  fertile. 
Trajan  made  it  a  Latin  colony  under  the  title  of  Cc/reta 
Concordia  Ulpia  Trajana  Augusta  Frugifera  Hadrumctine;  a 
dedication  to  the  emperor  Gordian  the  Good,  found  by  |L 
Cagnat  at  Susa  in  1883  gives  these  titles  to  the  town,  and  at 
the  same  time  identifies  it  with  Susa.  Quarrels  arose  between 
Hadrumetum  and  its  neighbour  Thysdrus  in  connexion  with 
the  temple  of  Minerva  situated  on  the  borders  of  their  respective 
territories  (Frontinus,  CronKa/iVi.cd.Lachmannusj).  57)  ^Vespasian 
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whet  pro-consul  of  Africa  had  to  repress  a  sedition  among  its 
inhabitants  (Suetonius,  Vesp.  iv.;  Tissot,  Fasles  de  la  prov. 
J'Af-ique,  p.  66);  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Albinus. 
At  this  period  the  metropolis  of  Byzaccna  was  after  Carthage 
(he  nost  important  town  in  Roman  Africa.  It  was  the  scat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  its  bishops  are  mentioned  at  the  councils  of  258, 
3^,303  and  even  later.  Destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  434  it  was 
n-biilt  by  Justinian  and  renamed  Justinianopolis  (Procop.  De 
acdjf.  vi.  6).  The  Arabic  invasion  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century 
destroyed  the  Byzantine  towns,  and  the  place  became  the  haunt 
of  pirates,  protected  by  the  Kasbah  (citadel);  it  was  built  on 
the  substructions  of  the  Punic,  Roman  and  Byzantine  acropolis, 
and  is  used  by  the  French  for  military  purposes.  The  Arabic 
geographer  Bakri  gave  a  description  of  the  chief  Roman 
buldings  which  were  standing  in  his  time  (Bakri,  Descr.  de 
I'Afrique,  tr.  by  de  Slane,  p.  83  et  seq).  The  modern  town  of 
Sum,  despite  its  commercial  prosperity,  occupies  only  a  third  of 
th«  old  site. 

In  1863  the  French  engineer,  A.  Daux,  discovered  the  jetties 
and  the  moles  of  the  commercial  harbour,  and  the  line  of  the 
military  harbour  (Cothon);  both  harbours,  which  were  mainly 
artificial,  are  entirely  silted  up.   There  remains  a  fragment  of 
the  fortifirationsof  the  Punic  town, which  had  a  total  length 
of  6410  metres,  and  remains  of  the  substructions  of  the  Byzantine 
acropolis,  of  the  circus,  the  theatre,  the  water  cisterns,  and  of 
other  buildings,  notably  the  interesting  Byzantine  basilica 
which  b  now  used  as  an  Arab  cafe  (Kahwat-cl-Kubba).    In  the 
ruins  there  have  been  found  numerous  columns  of  Punic  in- 
scriptions, Roman  inscriptions  and  mosaic,  among  which  is  one 
representing  Virgil  seated,  holding  the  Aeneid  in  his  hand; 
another  represents  the  Cretan  labyrinth  with  Theseus  and  the 
Minotaur  (Heron  de  Villcfosse,  Rerue  de  I'Afrique  francaise, 
v.,  December  1887,  pp.  384  and  304;  Ctmptrt  rendtu  de  I  Acad, 
deslnscr.et  Belles-Leltres,  1802,  p.  318;  other  mosaics,  ibid., 
1896,  p.  578;  A".   u  arckiol.,  1897).    In  1004  Dr  Carton  and  the 
ibbe  Lcynaud  discovered  huge  Christian  catacombs  with  several 
miles  of  subterranean  galleries  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a 
small  vaulted  chamber.    In  these  catacombs  we  find  numerous 
sarcophagi  and  inscriptions  painted  or  engraved  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  periods  (Comptes  rendus  de  I'Aead.  des  Inscr.  et 
Belies-Letlres,  1004-1007;  Carton  and  Lcynaud,  Les  Calacombes 
d'Hadrumtte,  Susa,  100$).  We  can  recognize  also  the  Punic  and 
Pagan- Roman  cemeteries  (C.  R.  de  I'Aead.  da  Inscr.  et  Belles- 
I  dirts,  1887;  Bull,  archlol.  du  Comitt,  1885,  p.  149;  1903, 
p.  157).    The  town  had  no  Punic  coins,  but  under  the  Roman 
domination  there  were  coins  from  the  time  of  the  Republic. 
These  are  of  bronze  and  bear  the  name  of  the  city  in  abbrevia- 
tions, Hadk  or  Haokvm  accompanying  the  head  of  Neptune 
or  the  Sun.    We  find  also  the  names  of  local  duumvirs.  Under 
Augustus  the  coins  have  on  the  obverse  the  imperial  effigy,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  names  and  often  the  effigies  of  the  pro-consuls 
who  governed  the  province,  P.  Quintilius  Varus,  L.  Volusius 
Saturninus  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus.'  After  Augustus 
the  mint  was  finally  closed. 

Authorities. — A.  Daux,  Reeherchts  sur  Vorigine  el  remplacemenl 
•-•■i  emporia  pMnictms  dam  le  Zeugis  et  It  Bytacium  (Pans,  1869); 
Ch.  Tusoe.  Giograpkie  tomparie  de  la  province  romame  d'Afrique,  ii. 
p.  149:  Cagrut,  Explorations  orchid,  en  Tunisu  (2nd  and  3rd  fasc.. 
i*Sj);  Lud.  Mullcr,  Numismalique  de  I'Afrique  ancienne,  u.  p.  51 ; 
M.  Pal.it,  in  the  Bulletin  arch,  du  Comit*  des  Irataux  hittoricur; 

pp.  121  and  150;  Revue  arc hiologique  (1884  and  \^);Bulitln 
dti  anltquiUt  africaines  (1884  and  1885);  Bulletin  de  U  Sotu'tr 
atcktologtque  de  Soutse  (first  published  in  1903):  Atlas  arckiol.  de 
Tunme  (4th  fascicule,  with  the  plan  of  Hadrurnctum).    (E.  B.') 

HAECKEL.  ERNST  HEINRICH  (1834-  ),  German  biologist, 
was  born  at  Potsdam  on  the  i6tb  of  February  1834.  He  studied 
medicine  and  science  at  Wurzburg,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  having 
for  his  masters  such  men  as  Johannes  M  idler,  R.  Virchow  and 
R.  A.  Kolliker,  and  in  1857  graduated  at  Berlin  as  M.D.  and 
M  .Ch.  At  the  wish  of  his  father  he  began  to  practise  as  a  doctor 
in  that  city,  but  his  patieajs  were  few  in  number,  one  reason 
being  that  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be  many,  and  after  a  short 
time  he  turned  to  more  congenial  pursuits.    In  i86t,  at  the 


instance  of  Car!  Gegenbaur,  he  became  Privaldosent  at  Jena; 

in  the  succeeding  year  he  was  chosen  extraordinary  professor 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  director  of  the  Zoological  Institute 
in  the  same  university;  in  1865  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
of  zoology  which  was  specially  established  for  his  benefit.  This 
last  position  he  retained  for  43  years,  in  spite  of  repeated  invita- 
tions to  migrate  to  more  important  centres,  such  as  Slrassburg 
or  Vienna,  and  at  Jena  he  spent  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
the  time  he  devoted  to  travelling  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
whence  in  every  case  he  brought  back  a  rich  zoological  harvest. 

As  a  field  naturalist  Hacckel  displayed  extraordinary  power 
and  industry.  Among  his  monographs  may  be  mentioned  those 
on  Radidlaria  (1862),  Siphonophora  (1869),  Moncra  (1870)  and 
Calcareous  Sponges  (iS72),as  well  as  several  Challenger  reports, 
viz.  Deep-Sea  Medusae  (i8$i),  Siphonophora  (1S8S),  Deep-Sea 
Keratosa  (1889)  and  Radiol  or  id  (1887),  the  last  bcingaccompanied 
by  140  plates  and  enumerating  over  four  thousand  new  species. 
This  output  of  systematic  and  descriptive  work  would  alone  have 
constituted  a  good  life's  work,  but  Haeckcl  in  addition  wrote 
copiously  on  biological  theory.  It  happened  that  just  when  he 
was  beginning  his  scientific  career  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species 
was  published  (1S59),  and  such  was  the  influence  it  exercised 
over  him  that  he  became  the  apostle  of  Darwinism  in  Germany. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  first  German  biologist  to  give  a  whole- 
hearted adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution  and  to 
treat  it  as  the  cardinal  conception  of  modern  biology.  It  was  he 
who  first  brought  it  prominently  before  the  notice  of  German  men 
of  science  in  his  first  memoir  on  the  Radiolaria,  which  was  com- 
pletely pervaded  with  its  spirit,  and  later  at  the  congress  of 
naturalists  at  Stettin  in  1S63.  Darwin  himself  has  placed  on 
record  the  conviction  that  Haeckcl's  enthusiastic  propagandism 
of  the  doctrine  was  the  chief  factor  of  its  success  in  Germany. 
His  book  on  General  Morphology  (1S66),  published  when  he  was 
only  thirty-two  years  old,  was  called  by  Huxley  a  suggestive 
attempt  to  work  out  the  practical  application  of  evolution  to 
its  final  results;  and  if  it  docs  not  take  rank  as  a  classic,  it  will 
at  least  stand  out  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  biological 
doctrine  in  the  19th  century.  Although  it  contains  a  statement 
of  most  of  the  views  with  which  Haeckcl's  name  is  associated, 
it  did  not  attract  much  attention  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
accordingly  its  author  rewrote  much  of  its  substance  in  a  more 
popular  style  and  published  it  a  year  or  two  later  as  the  Satural 
II istory  of  Creation  (Nalilrlicke  Schdpfungsgctckukte),  which  was 
far  more  successful.  In  it  he  divided  morphology  into  two 
sections—  tectology,  the  science  of  organic  individuality;  and 
promorphology,  which  aims  at  establishing  a  crystallography  of 
organic  forms.  Among  other  matters,  he  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  "fundamental  biogenetic  law"  that  ontogeny  re- 
capitulates phytogeny,  that  the  individual  organism  in  its 
development  is  to  a  great  extent  an  epitome  of  the  form-modifica- 
tions undergone  by  the  successive  ancestors  of  the  species  in  the 
course  of  their  historic  evolution.  His  well-known  "  gastraea  " 
theory  is  an  outcome  of  this  generalization.  He  divided  the 
whole  animal  creation  into  two  categories— the  Protozoa  or 
unicellular  animals,  and  the  Metazoa  or  multicellular  animals, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  while  the  former  remain  single-celled 
throughout  their  existence,  the  latter  arc  only  so  at  the  beginning, 
and  arc  subsequently  built  up  of  innumerable  cells,  the  single 
primitive  egg-cell  (ovum)  being  transformed  by  cleavage  into  a 
globular  mass  of  cells  (morula),  which  first  becomes  a  hollow 
vesicle  and  then  changes  into  the  gastrula.  The  simplest  multi- 
cellular animal  he  conceived  to  resemble  this  gastrula  with  its 
two  primary  layers,  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and  the  earliest 
hypothetical  form  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  higher  animals 
might  be  supposed  to  be  actually  descended,  he  called  the 
"gastraea."  This  theory  was  first  put  forward  in  the  memoir 
on  the  calcareous  sponges,  which  in  its  sub-title  was  described  as 
an  attempt  at  an  analytical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  species,  and  was  subsequently  elaborated  in  various  Studies 
on  Ike  Gastraea  Theory  (1873-1884).  Hacckel,  again,  was  the 
first  to  attempt  to  draw  up  a  genealogical  tree  (Stammbaum) 
exhibiting  the  relationship  between  the  various  orders  of  animals 
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with  regard  both  to  one  another  and  their  common  origin.  His 
earliest  attempt  in  the  General  Morphology  was  succeeded  by 
many  others,  and  his  efforts  in  this  direction  may  perhaps  be 
held  to  culminate  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the  fourth  Inter- 
national Zoological  Congress,  held  at  Cambridge  in  1898,  when 
he  traced  the  descent  of  the  human  race  in  twenty-six  stages 
from  organisms  like  the  still-existing  if  onera,  simple  structureless 
masses  of  protoplasm,  and  the  unicellular  Protista,  through  the 
chimpanzees  and  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  of  which  a  few  fossil 
bones  were  discovered  in  Java  in  1S94,  and  which  he  held  to  be 
undoubtedly  an  intermediate  form  connecting  primitive  man 
with  the  anthropoid  apes. 

Not  content  with  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its 
zoological  aspects,  Haeckcl  also  applied  it  to  some  of  the  oldest 
problems  of  philosophy  and  religion.  What  he  termed  the  in- 
tegration of  his  views  on  these  subjects  he  published  under  the 
title  of  Die  Weltralsel  ( 1 899),  which  in  1001  appeared  in  English 
as  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  In  this  book,  adopting  an  un- 
compromising monistic  attitude,  he  asserted  the  essential  unity 
of  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  According  to  his  "carbon- 
theory,"  which  has  been  far  from  achieving  general  acceptance, 
the  chcmico-physical  properties  of  carbon  in  its  complex  albu- 
minoid compounds  are  the  sole  and  the  mechanical  cause  of  the 
specific  phenomena  of  movement  which  distinguish  organic  from 
inorganic  substances,  and  the  first  development  of  living  proto- 
plasm, as  seen  in  the  ilonera,  arises  from  such  nitrogenous 
carbon  compounds  by  a  process  of  sjwntaneous  generation. 
Psychology  he  regarded  as  merely  a  branch  of  physiology,  and 
psychical  activity  as  a  group  of  vital  phenomena  which  depend 
solely  on  physiological  actions  and  material  changes  taking  place 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  organism  in  which  it  is  manifested. 
Every  living  cell  has  psychic  properties,  and  the  psychic  life 
of  multicellular  organisms  is  the  sum-total  of  the  psychic 
/unctions  of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed.  Moreover, 
just  as  the  highest  animals  have  been  evolved  from  the  simplest 
forms  of  life,  so  the  highot  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
evolved  from  the  soul  of  the  brute-beasts,  and  more  remotely 
from  the  simple  cell-soul  of  the  unicellular  Protozoa.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  views  Haeckel  was  led  to  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God. 

Haeckcl's  literary  output  was  enormous,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  at  Jena  in  1804  he  had 
produced  42  works  with  1  j.ooo  pages,  besides  numerous  scientific 
memoirs.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  Freie  Wissenschaft  und  freie  Lehre  (1S77)  in  reply  to  a 
speech  in  which  Virchow  objected  to  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  in  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unproved 
hypothesis;  Die  systemalisehe  Phylogenie  (1804),  which  has  been 
pronounced  his  best  book;  Anlhropogcnie  (1874,  5th  and  enlarged 
edition  1003),  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  man;  Lber  unscre 
gegenvctfrtige  Kenntnis  wm  Ursprung  des  ifensehen  (1898, 
translated  into  English  as  The  Last  Link,  1808);  Der  Kcmpf 
urn  den  Entvickrlungsgedanken  (1005,  English  version,  Last 
Words  on  Evolution,  1006);  Die  Lebensvunder  (1904),  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  books  of  travel,  such  as 
Indische  Reisebrirfe  (1SS2)  and  Aus  Insulinde  (1001),  the  fruits 
of  journeys  to  Ceylon  and  to  Java;  Kunsfformen  der  Xatur 
(1904),  with  plates  representing  beautiful  marine  animal  forms; 
and  Wanderbilder  (1005),  reproductions  of  his  oil-paintings  and 
water-colour  landscapes. 

The  re  are  biographies  by  \V.  Bolschc  (Dresden.  1 900,  translated 
into  English  by  J"M-ph  McCabc,  with  additions,  Lonrlon.  191/1)  and 
by  Breilcntijcfi  (Odenkirchen,  1904).  See  jIhj  Watt  her  May.  Ernst 
Jlaecktl;  Versueh  finer  Ckronih  semes  Lebens  und  U'erkens  (Leipzig, 
1909). 

HAEMATITE,  or  HeuatitE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  ferric 
oxide  (Fc:Q>),  named  from  the  Greek  word  cusia,  "  blood,"  in 
allusion  to  its  typical  colour,  whence  it  is  called  also  red  iron  ore. 
When  crystallized,  however,  haematite  often  presents  a  dark 
colour,  even  iron-black;  but  on  scratching  the  surface,  the 
powder  of  the  streak  shows  the  colour  of  dried  blood.  Haematite 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohcdral  system,  and  is  isomorphous 
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with  corundum  (AlrO,).    The  habit  of  the  crystals  may  fat 

rhombohcdral,  pyramidal  or  tabular,  rarely  prismatic-  In  if.  1 
the  crystal,  from  Elba,  shows  a  combination  of  the  fundaiacaul 
rhombohedron  (R),  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron  (s),  and  the  hexagonal  bi- 
pyramid  (V),  Fig.  2  is  a  tabular 
crystal  in  which  the  basal  pinacoid 
(o)  predominates.  Haematite  has  no 
distinct  cleavage,  but  may  show,  in 
consequence  of  a  lamellar  structure, 
a  tendency  to  parting  along  certain 
planes. 

Crystallized  haematite,  such  as 
that  from  the  iron-mines  of  Elba,  presents  a  steel-grey  or  iro» 
black  colour,  with  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  sometimes  beauti- 
fully iridescent.  The  splendent  surface  has  suggested  for  tka 
mineral  such  names  as  specular  iron  ore,  looking-glass  ore.  and 
iron  glance  (Jer  oligiste  of  French  writers).  The  hardness  of  the 
crystallized  haematite  is  about  6,  and  the  specific  gravity  5  r 
The  so-called  '*  iron  roses "  (Eisenrosest)  of  Switzerland  zrt 
rosette-like  aggregates  of  hexagonal 
tabular  crystals,  from  fissures  in  the 
gneissose  rocks  of  the  Alps.  Specular 
iron  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
metallic  scales  on  many  lavas,  as  at 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  in  the  Auvergne  and  the  Eifel.  and  notxblv 
in  the  Island  of  Ascension,  where  the  mineral  forms 
tabular  crystals.  It  seems  to  be  a  ! 
in  volcanoes  by  the  interaction  of  the  vapour  ol  ferric  < 
and  steam. 

Specular  haematite  forms  a  constituent  of  certain  scfaisraK 
rocks,  such  as  the  Brazilian  itabirite.  In  the  Marquette  district 
of  Michigan  (Lake  Superior)  schistose  specular  ore  occurs  in 
important  deposits,  associated  with  a  jasper  rock,  in  wKkb  "he 
ore  alternates  with  bands  of  red  quartzite.  Micaceous  iron  ore 
consists  of  delicate  steel-grey  scales  of 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  used  as  a  lubricant  and  also  as  a  | 
It  is  worked  in  Devonshire  under  the  name  of  joining  ore.  Very 
thin  laminae  of  haematite,  blood-red  by  transacted  fc*ki, 
occur  as  microscopic  enclosures  in  certain  minerals,  sach  *» 
caraallile  and  sun-stone,  to  which  they  impart  colour  and  Isstre. 

Much  haematite  occurs  in  a  compact  or  massive  forrc.  ones 
mammillary,  and  presenting  on  fracture  a  fibrous  stractart 
The  rcniform  masses  are  known  as  kidney  ore.  Such  red  ore  a 
generally  neither  so  dense  nor  so  hard  as  the  crystals.  It  < 
passes  into  an  earthy  form,  termed  soft  red  ore,  J 
with  more  or  less  clay  constitutes  red  ochre, : 
(Ger.  Rdtef). 

The  hard  haematite  is  occasionally  cut  and  poLsbed  u  2a 
ornamental  stone,  and  certain  kinds  have  been  made  into  beads 
simulating  black  pearls.  It  was  worked  by  the  Assyrians  tor 
their  engraved  cylinder -seals,  and  was  used  by  the  gnostics  for 
amulets.  Some  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  Con^o  basin  eapioy 
it  as  a  material  for  axes.  The  hard  fibrous  ore  of 
is  known  as  pencil  ore,  and  is  employed  for  the  bunustea 
by  bookbinders  and  others.  Santiago  de  CompceieU  in 
furnishes  a  considerable  supply  of  haematite  burnishers. 

Haematite  is  an  important  ore  of  iron  (ft.),  and  is  extensveiy 
worked  in  Elba,  Spain  (Bilbao),  Scandinavia,  the  Lake  Scpencr 
region  and  elsewhere.  In  England  valuable  deposits  ocrsr  ta 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  west  Cumberland  (Whitebaits 
district)  and  north  Lancashire  (Clvcrston  district), 
ore  is  siliceous,  and  fine  crystallized  i 
tion  with  smoky  quartz.  The  ore  is 
phosphorus,  and  is  consequently  valued  for  the  production  o:  ► 
iron  to  be  converted  into  Bessemer  steel.  (F.  W.  K_") 

HAEMATOCELE  (Gr.  eu^a,  blood,  and  **X*.  tu=socr '.  lie 
medical  term  for  a  localized  collection  of  blood  in  the  :  _r  >'» 
vaginalis  or  cord.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  a  sadden  Lk?w  or 
severe  strain,  but  may  arise  from  disease.  At  firs:  i:  ronsa  a 
smooth,  fluctuating,  opaque  swelling,  but  later 
and  firm.    In  chronic  cases  the  walls  ol 
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undergo  charges.  The  treatment  of  a  case  seen  soon  after  the 
injury  is  directed  towards  keeping  the  patient  at  rest,  elevating 
the  parts,  and  applying  an  evaporating  lotion  or  ice-bag.  In 
chronic  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  open  the  cavity  and 
remove  the  coagulum. 

vascular  system,  often  running  in  families,  the  members  of  which 
are  known  as  "  bleeders,"  characterized  by  a  disposition  towards 
bleeding,  whether  with  or  without  the  provocation  of  an  injury 
to  the  tissue.  When  this  bleeding  is  spontaneous  it  comes  from 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  from  the  nose,  but  also  from 
the  mouth,  bowel  and  bronchial  tubes.  Slight  bruises  are  apt 
to  be  followed  by  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  tissues;  the 
swollen  joints  (knee  especially)  of  a  bleeder  are  probably  due, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  joint  cavity 
or  synovial  membrane.  It  is  always  from  the  smallest  vessels 
that  the  blood  escapes,  and  may  do  so  in  such  quantities  as  to 
cause  death  in  a  few  hours. 

HAEMORRHAGE  (Gr.  eiua,  blood,  and  faywfoat,  to  burst), 
a  general  term  for  any  escape  of  blood  from  a  lilood-vessel  (see 
Blood).  It  commonly  results  from  injury,  as  the  tearing  or 
cutting  of  a  blood-vessel,  but  certain  forms  result  from  disease, 
as  in  scurvy  and  purpura.  The  chief  varieties  of  haemorrhage 
arc  arterial,  tenons  and  capillary.  Bleeding  from  an  artery  is 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  escapes  from  the  end  of  the  vessel 
nearest  the  heart  in  jets  synchronous  with  the  heart's  beat. 
Bleeding  from  a  vein  is  of  a  darker  colour;  the  flow  is  steady, 
and  the  bleeding  is  from  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel.  Capillary 
bleeding  is  a  general  oozing  from  a  raw  surface.  By  extravasation 
of  blood  is  meant  the  pouring  out  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissues, 
which  become  boggy.  This  is  termed  a  bruise  or  tcckymosis. 
Efts  taxis  is  a  term  given  to  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Haemal- 
tmesis  is  vomiting  of  blood,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  altered 
by  digestion,  as  is  also  the  case  in  meJaena,  or  passage  of  blood 
with  the  faeces,  in  which  the  blood  becomes  dark  and  tarry- 
looking  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids.  Haemoptysis 
denotes  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  air-passages,  which  is  usually 
bright  red  and  frothy  from  admixture  with  air.  Haematuria 
means  passage  of  blood  with  the  urine. 

Cessation  of  bleeding  may  take  place  from  natural  or  from 
artificial  means.  Natural  arrest  of  haemorrhage  arises  from 
(1)  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  itself,  (2)  the  diminution  of  the 
heart's  action  as  in  fainting,  (3)  changes  taking  place  in  the  cut 
vessel  causing  its  retraction  and  contraction.  In  the  surgical 
treatment  of  haemorrhage  minor  means  of  arresting  bleeding 
are:  cold,  which  is  most  valuable  in  general  oozing  and  local 
extravasations;  very  hot  water,  130*  to  160°  F.,  a  powerful 
haemostatic;  position,  such  as  elevation  of  the  limb,  valuable 
in  bleeding  from  the  extremities;  styptics  or  astringents, 
applied  locally,  as  perchloridc  of  iron,  tannic  acid  and  others, 
the  most  valuable  being  suprarenal  extract.  In  arresting 
haemorrhage  temporarily  the  chief  thing  is  to  press  directly 
on  the  bleeding  part.  The  pressure  to  be  effectual  need  not  be 
severe,  but  must  be  accurately  applied.  If  the  bleeding  point 
cannot  be  reached,  the  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  main 
artery  between  the  bleeding  point  and  the  heart.  In  small 
blood-vessels  pressure  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  haemorrhage 
permanently.  In  large  vessels  it  is  usual  to  pass  a  ligature, round 
the  vessel  and  lie  it  with  a  reef-knot.  Apply  the  ligature,  if 
possible,  at  the  bleeding  point,  tying  both  ends  of  the  cut  vessel. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  must  be 
exposed  by  dissection  at  the  most  accessible  point  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart,  and  there  ligatured. 

Haemorrhage  has  been  classified  as— (1)  primary,  occurring 
at  the  time  of  the  injury;  (2)  reactionary,  or  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  accident,  during  the  stage  of  reaction;  (3)  secondary, 
occurring  at  a  later  period  and  caused  by  faulty  application  of  a 
ligature  or  septic  condition  of  the  wound.  In  severe  haemor- 
rhage, as  from  the  division  of  a  large  artery,  the  patient  may 
collapse  and  death  ensue  from  syncope.  In  this  case  stimulants 
and  strychnine  may  be  given,  but  they  should  be  avoided  until 
it  is  certain  the  bleeding  has  been  properly  controlled,  as  they 


tend  to  increase  it.  Transfusion  of  blood  directly  from  the  vein 
of  a  healthy  person  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  patient,  and 
infusion  of  saline  solution  into  a  vein,  may  be  practised  (see 
Shock).  In  a  congenital  condition  known  as  hoemophylia  (?.•.) 
it  is  difficult  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 

The  surgical  procedure  for  the  treatment  of  an  open  wound 
is — (1)  arrest  of  haemorrhage;  (2)  cleansing  of  the  wound  and 
removal  of  any  foreign  bodies;  (3)  careful  apposition  of  its 
edges  and  surfaces— the  edge*  being  best  brought  in  contact 
by  sutures  of  aseptic  silk  or  catgut,  the  surfaces  by  carefully 
applied  pressure;  (4)  free  drainage,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
accumulation  cither  of  blood  or  serous  effusion;  (5)  avoidance 
of  sepsis;  (6)  perfect  rest  of  the  part.  These  methods  of  treat- 
ment require  to  be  modified  for  wounds  in  special  situations  and 
for  those  in  which  there  is  much  contusion  and  laceration.  When 
a  special  poison  has  entered  the  wound  at  the  time  of  its  infliction 
or  at  some  subsequent  date,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against 
septic  conditions  of  the  wound  itself  and  blood-poisoning  of  the 
general  circulation. 

HAEMORRHOIDS,  or  Hemorrhoids  (from  Gr.  alsia,  blood, 
and  t\*i»,  to  flow), commonly  called  piles,  swellings  formed  by  the 
dilatation  of  veins  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  bowel,  or  of  those 
just  outside  the  margin  of  its  aperture.  The  former,  internal 
piles,  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane;  the  latter,  external  piles, 
are  just  beneath  the  skin.  As  the  veins  of  the  lining  of  the  bowel 
become  dilated  they  form  definite  bulgings  within  the  bowel, 
and,  at  last  increasing  in  size,  escape  through  the  anus  when  a 
motion  is  being  passed.  Growing  still  larger,  they  may  come 
down  spontaneously  when  the  individual  is  standing  or  walking, 
and  they  are  apt  to  be  a  grave  source  of  pain  or  annoyance. 
Eventually  they  may  remain  constantly  protruded — nevertheless, 
they  are  still  internal  piles  because  they  arise  from  the  interior 
of  the  bowel.  Though  a  pile  is  sometimes  solitary,  there  are 
usually  several  of  them.  They  arc  apt  to  become  inflamed,  and 
the  inflammation  is  associated  with  heat,  pain,  discharge  and 
general  uneasiness;  ulceration  and  bleeding  arc  also  common 
symptoms,  hence  the  term  "  bleeding  piles."  The  external  pile 
is  covered  by  the  thin  dark-coloured  skin  of  the  anal  margin. 
Severe  pressure  upon  the  large  abdominal  veins  may  retard  the 
upward  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  so  give  rise  to  piles; 
this  is  apt  to  happen  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the  liver,  malignant 
and  other  tumours,  and  pregnancy.  General  weakness  of  the 
constitution  or  of  the  blood-vessels  and  habitual  constipation 
may  be  predisposing  causes  of  piles.  The  exciting  cause  may  be 
vigorous  straining  at  stool  or  exposure  to  damp,  as  from  sitting 
on  the  wet  ground.  Piles  are  often  only  a  symptom,  and  in  their 
treatment  this  fact  should  be  kept  in  view;  if  the  cause  is 
removed  the  piles  may  disappear.  But  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  impossible  to  remove  the  cause,  as  when  a  widely -spreading 
cancerous  growth  of  the  rectum,  or  of  the  interior  of  the  pelvis 
or  abdomen,  is  blocking  the  upward  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins. 
Sometimes  when  a  pile  has  been  protruded,  as  during  dcfaccalion, 
it  is  tightly  grasped  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  circular 
muscular  fibres  which  guard  the  outlet  of  the  bowel,  and  it  then 
becomes  swollen,  engorged  and  extremely  painful;  the  strangu- 
lation may  be  so  severe  that  the  blood  in  the  vessels  coagulates 
and  the  pile  mortifies.  This,  indeed,  is  nature's  attempt  at 
curing  a  pile,  but  it  is  distressing,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  entirely 
successful. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  piles  consists  in  obtaining  a  daily 
and  easy  action  of  the  bowels,  in  rest,  cold  bathing,  astringent 
injections,  lotions  and  ointments.  The  radical  treatment  consists 
in  theirremoval  by  operation,  but  this  should  not  be  contemplated 
until  palliative  treatment  has  failed.  The  operation  consists  in 
drawing  the  pile  well  down,  and  strangling  the  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  its  base,  either  by  a  strong  ligature  tightly  applied, 
by  crushing,  or  by  cautery.  Before  dealing  with  the  pile  the  anus 
is  vigorously  dilated  in  order  that  the  pile  may  be  dealt  with  with 
greater  precision,  and  also  that  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  muscle,  which  follows  the  stretching,  may  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  painful  and  spasmodic  contractions  subsequently. 
The  ligatures  by  which  the  base  of  the  piles  are  strangulated 
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slough  off  with  the  pile  in  about  ten  days,  and  in  about  ten  days 
more  the  individual  is,  as  a  rule,  well  enough  to  return  to  his 
work.  If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  no  operation  is  to  be  under- 
taken, and  the  piles  arc  troublesome,  relief  may  be  afforded  by 
warm  sponging  and  by  silz-baths,  the  pile  being  gently  dried 
afterwards  by  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  smeared  with  vaseline, 
and  carefully  returned  into  the  bowel.  Under  surgical  advice, 
cocaine  or  morphia  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  tender 
parts,  cither  in  the  form  of  lotion,  suppository  or  ointment. 
In  operating  upon  internal  piles  it  is  undesirable  to  remove  all  the 
external  piles  around  the  anus,  lest  the  contraction  of  the 
circumferential  scar  should  cause  permanent  narrowing  of  the 
orifice.  If,  as  often  happens,  blood  clots  in  the  vein  of  an  external 
pile,  the  small,  hard,  lender  swelling  may  be  treated  with  anodyne 
fomentations,  or  it  may  be  rendered  insensitive  by  the  ether 
spray  and  opened  by  a  small  incision,  the  clot  being  turned 
out.  (E.  0.«) 

HAEMOSPORIDIA,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  Ectospora,  which 
although  comparatively  few  in  number  and  very  inconspicuous 
in  size  and  appearance,  have  of  late  years  probably  attracted 
greater  attention  and  been  more  generally  studied  than  any 
other  Sporozoa;  the  reason  being  that  they  include  the  organ- 
isms well  known  as  malarial  parasites.  In  spite,  however,  of 
much  and  careful  recent  research— to  a  certain  extent,  rather, 
as  a  result  of  it—  it  remains  the  case  that  the  Hacmosporidia  arc, 
in  some  respects,  the  group  of  the  Ectospora  about  which  our 
knowledge  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  most  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Such  important  questions,  indeed,  as  the  scope  and 
boundaries  of  the  group,  its  exact  origin  and  affinities,  the  rank 
and  intcrclassificalion  of  the  forms  admittedly  included  in  it, 
are  answered  quite  differently  by  different  workers.  For  example, 
one  well-known  Sporozoan  authority  (M.  Llihc)  has  recently 
united  the  two  groups,  Haemosporidia  and  Haemoflagcllates, 
bodily  into  one,  while  others  (e.g.  Novy  and  McNeal)  deny 
that  there  is  any  connexion  whatever  between  "  Cytozoa  "  and 
Trypanosomes.  Again,  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  forms  like 
Piroplaxma  and  H  alter  idium  is  also  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. The  present  writer  accepts  here  the  view  that  the  Haemo- 
sporidia are  derived  from  Haemoflagcllates  which  have  developed 
a  grcgariniform  (Sporozoan)  phase  at  the  expense,  largely  or 
entirely,  of  the  flagelliform  one.  The  not  inconsiderable  differ- 
ences met  with  among  different  types  are  capable  of  explanation 
on  the  ground  that  certain  forms  have  advanced  farther  than 
others  along  this  particular  line  of  evolution.  In  other  words, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  Haemosporidia  are  to  be  regarded 
as  comprising  various  parasites  which  represent  different  stages 
intermediate  between,  on  the  one  side,  a  Flagellate,  and  on  the 
other,  a  typical  cblamydosporc-forming  Ectosporan  parasite. 
While,  however,  it  is  easy  enough  sharply  to  separate  off  all 
Haemosporidia  from  other  Ectospora,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  define  their  limits  on  the  former  side.  Two  principal  criteria 
which  a  doubtful  haemal  parasite  might  very  well  be  required 
to  satisfy  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Hacmosporidian  rather 
than  a  Hacmoflagcllate  are  (a)  the  occurrence  of  schizogony 
during  the  "  corpuscular  "  phase  in  the  Vertebrate  host,  and  (b) 
the  formation  of  many  germs  ("  sporozoilcs  ")  from  the  zygote; 
so  long  as  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  the  present 
writer,  at  all  events,  would  not  feel  be  was  countenancing  any 
protozoological  heresy  in  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  a  Flagel- 
late (perhaps  trypaniform)  phase  or  features  being  present  at 
some  period  or  other  in  the  life-cycle.1  To  render  this  article 
complete,  however,  one  or  two  well-known  parasites,  hitherto 
referred  to  this  order,  must  also  be  mentioned,  which,  judged 
by  the  above  (arbitrary)  standard,  arc,  it  may  be,  on  the  Haemo- 
(lagclUte  side  of  the  dividing  line  (e.g.  HalttHdium,  according  to 
Schaudinn). 

The  chief  characters  which  distinguish  the  Haemosporidia 
from  other  Ectospora  arc  the  following.  They  are  invariably 
blood  parasites,  and  for  part  or  all  of  the  trophic  period  come  into 
intimate  relation  with  the  cellular  elements  in  the  blood.  There 

'Compare,  for  example,  the  flagellated  granules  of  certain 
Coccidia.  which  point  unmistakably  to  a  Flagellate  ancestry. 


is  always  an  alternation  of  hosts  and  of  generations,  an  In- 
vertebrate being  the  definitive  host,  in  which  sexual  conjugation 
is  undergone  and  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  one, 
a  Vertebrate  being  the  intermediate  or  secondary  one.  The 
zygote  or  sporont  is  at  first  capable  of  movement  and  known  as 
an  ookinete.  No  resistant  spores  (chtamydosporcs)  are  formed, 
the  ultimate  germs  or  sporozoilcs  always  being  free  in  the  oocyst 
and  not  enclosed  by  sporocysts. 

To  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  is  due  the  honour  of  discovering 
the  first  Haemosporidian,  a  discovery  which  did  not  take  place 
until  after  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  Sporozoa  were  kiK'*r. 
In  1871  this  author  described  the  parasite  of  the  frog,  which  he 
later  termed  Dtepanidium  ranarum.  The  next  discovery  was 
the  great  and  far-reaching  one  of  Laveran,  who  in  188 3  described 
all  the  characteristic  phases  of  the  malarial  parasite  which  are 
met  with  in  human  blood.  While  regarding  the  organism  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  Laveran  did  not  at  once  recognise  its  animal 
and  Sporozoan  nature,  but  considered  it  rather  as  a  vegetable, 
and  termed  it  OscUIaria  malariae.  As  in  the  case  of  tbc  Trvpanc- 
somcs,  we  owe  to  Danilcwsky  (1885-1880)  the  first  serioss 
attempts  to  study  the  comparative  anatomy  and  life-history  of 
these  parasites,  from  a  zoological  point  of  view.  Danilcwsky 
first  named  them  Haemosporidia,  and  distinguished  between 
H aemocyiotoa  and  Leucocytosoa.  To  the  brilliant  researches  of 
R.  Ross  and  Grassi  in  the  closing  years  of  the  10th  century  is 
due  the  realization  of  the  essential  part  played  by  the  gnat  or 
mosquito  in  the  life-cycle  and  transmission  of  the  parasites; 
and  to  MacCallum  belongs  the  credit  of  first  observing  the  true 
sexual  conjugation,  in  the  case  of  a  Halleridium.  Since  then, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Argutinsky  and  Schaudinn,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  malarial  parasites  has  steadily  increased.  Until 
quite  recently,  however,  very  little  was  known  about  the  Haemo- 
sporidia of  cold-blooded  Vertebrates;  but  in  1903  Siegrl  and 
Schaudinn  demonstrated  that  the  same  rdie  is  performed  in 
their  case  by  a  leech  or  a  lick,  and  since  then  many  new  forms 
have  been  described. 

The  Haemosporidia  arc  widely  distributed  and  of  very  general 
occurrence  among  the  chief  classes  of  Vertebrates.  Among  In- 
vertebrates they  are  apparently  limited  to  blood- 
sucking  insects,  ticks  and  leeches.1  As  already  stated, 
thc  universal  habitat  of  the  parasites  in  the  Vertebrate 
is  the  blood;  as  a  result,  of  course,  they  arc  to  be  met  f*f" " 
with  in  the  capillaries  of  practically  all  the  important 
organs  of  the  body;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  certain 
phases  (e.g.  growing  trophozoites,  mature  garnet ocytes)  are  found 
in  the  peripheral  circulation,  others  (e.g.  scbizogonous  "  rosettes," 
young  gamctocylcs)  occur  in  the  internal  organs,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c,  where  the  circulation  is  sluggish.  The  relation  of  the  para- 
sites to  the  blood  cells  varies  greatly.  Most  attack,  probably 
exclusively,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  (haematids);  a  few,  how- 
ever, select  the  leucocytes,  and  are  therefore  known  as  Leuco- 
cytozoa.  In  the  case  of  Mammalian  and  Avian  forms  (malarial 
parasites)  Schaudinn  and  Argutinsky  have  shown  that  the 
trophic  and  schizogonic  phases  are  not  really  endoglobular  but 
closely  attached  to  the  corpuscle,  hollowing  out  a  depresaxa 
or  space  into  which  they  nestle;  the  garnet  ocytes,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  actually  intercellular.  Forms  parasitic  in  cold- 
blooded Vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  are  always,  to  far  as  is 
known,  endoglobular  when  in  relation  with  the  corpuscles;  and 
the  same  is  apparently  the  case  with  the  Mammalian  parasite. 
Piroplasma.  Although  in  no  instance  so  far  described  is  the 
parasite  actually  intranuclear  (as  certain  Coccidia  are),  in  one  or 
two  cases  (e.g.  Koryolysus  of  lizards  and  certain  species  of 
Haemogregarina)  it  reacts  markedly  upon  the  nucleus  and  soon 
causes  its  disintegration.  While  many  Haemosporidia  (t  t 
malarial  parasites,  with  the  exception  of  HaUcridi*m)  remain  in 
connexion  with  the  same  corpuscle  throughout  the  whole  r/enuii 
of  growth  and  schizogony,  the  new  generation  of  merozoitcs 
first  being  set  free  from  the  broken-down  cell,  others  (the  Haemo- 

'  A  possible  exception  it  a  doubtful  species  of  Heumotrtgvit», 
win,  h  has  been  described  froni  the  walls  of  the  blood-vc^!s  ji  n 
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gregarines,  broadly  speaking,  and  also  Halieridium)  leave 
one  corpuscle  afier  a  short  time,  wander  about  free  in  the 
plasma,  and  then  seek  out  another;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
until  the  parasite  is  ready  lor  schizogony,  which  generally  occurs 
in  the  corpuscle. 

As  in  the  case  of  Trypanosomes  (q.v.),  normally— that  is  to  say, 
when  in  an  accustomed,  tolerant  host,  and  under  natural  con- 
ditions— Haemosporidia  are  non-pathogenic  and  do  not  give 
rise  to  any  ill-effects  in  the  animals  harbouring  them.  When, 
however,  the  parasites  gain  an  entry  into  the  blood  of  man  or 
other  unadapted  animals,'  they  produce,  as  is  well  known, 
harmful  and  often  very  serious  effects.  There  are  three  recog- 
nised types  of  malarial  fever,  each  caused  by  a  distinct  form  and 
characterized  by  the  mode  of  manifestation.  Two,  the  so-called 
benign  fevers,  are  intermittent;  namely,  tertian  and  quartan 
fever,  in  which  the  fever  recurs  every  second  and  third  day 
respectively.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  schizogony  takes 
different  lengths  of  time  in  the  two  cases,  48  hours  in  the  one, 
71  in  the  other;  the  height  of  the  fever-period  coincides  with  the 
break-down  of  the  corpuscle  at  the  completion  of  the  process,  and 
the  liberation  of  great  numbers  of  mcrozoites  in  the  blood. 
The  third  type  is  the  dangerous  aestivo-autumnal  or  pernicious 
malaria,  in  which  the  fever  is  irregular  or  continuous  during  long 

A  very  general  symptom  is  anaemia,  which  is  sometimes 
present  to  a  marked  extent,  when  it  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. This  is  the  result  of  the  very  considerable  destruction  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  which  takes  place,  the  haemoglobin  of  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  parasites  as  nutriment.  A  universal  feature 
connected  with  this  mode  of  nutrition  is  the  production,  in  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  parasite,  of  a  brown  pigment,  termed  melanin; 
this  does  not  represent  reserve  material,  but  is  an  excreted  bye- 
product  derived  from  the  haemoglobin.  These  pigment-grains 
are  at  length  liberated  into  the  blood-strcam  and  become  de- 
posited in  the  various  organs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  brain, 
causing  pronounced  pigmentation. 

Another  type  of  fever,  more  acute  and  more  generally  fatal,  is 
that  produced  by  forms  belonging  to  the  genus  Piroplasmo,  in 
cattle,  dogs,  horses  and  other  domestic  animals  in  different 
regions  of  the  globe;  and  recently  Wilson  and  Chowning  have 
stated  that  the  "  spotted  fever  of  the  Rockies  "  is  a  human 
piroplasmosis  caused  by  P.  kominis.  The  disease  of  cattle  is 
known  variously  as  Texas-fever,  Tristeza,  Red-water,  Southern 
cattle-fever,  &c.  In  this  type  of  illness  the  endogenous  multipli- 
cation of  the  parasites  is  very  great  and  rapid,  and  brings  about 
an  enormous  diminution  in  the  number  of  healthy  red  blood 
corpuscles.  Thar  sudden  destruction  results  in  the  liberation  of 
large  quantities  of  haemoglobin  in  the  plasma,  which  turns 
deep-red  in  colour;  and  hence  haemoglobinuria,  which  occurs 
only  rarely  in  malaria,  is  a  constant  symptom  in  piroplasmosis. 

The  parasite  of  pernicious  malaria,  here  termed  Larerauia 
malariae,  will  serve  very  well  as  a  type  of  the  general  life-cycle 
(fig.  1 ).   Slight  differences  shown  by  the  other  malarial  parasites 

(Plasmodium)  will  be  mentioned  in  passing,  but  the 
a/fftttt*-  ma*n  divergences  which  other  Haemosporidian  types 
tbiory.     exhibit  are  best  considered  separately.    With  the  bite 

of  an  infected  mosquito,  the  minute  sickle-like  sporo- 
foites  are  injected  into  the  blood.  They  rapidly  penetrate  into 
the  blood  corpuscles,  in  which  they  appear  as  small  irregular, 
more  or  less  amoeboid  trophozoites.  A  vacuole  next  arises  in 
the  cytoplasm,  which  increases  greatly  in  size,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  well-known,  much  discussed  ring-form  of  the  parasite,  in 
which  it  resembles  a  signet-ring,  the  nucleus  forming  a  little 
thickening  to  one  side.  Some  authorities  (e.g.  Argutinsky)  have 
regarded  this  structure  as  being  really  a  greatly  distended 
vesicular  nucleus,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  indeed,  an  artifact, 
resulting  from  imperfect  fixation;  but  Schaudinn  considers  it  is 
a  true  vacuole,  and  explains  it  on  the  ground  o(  the  rapid  nutrition 

'  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  biological  relations  between 
parasites  and  their  hosts,  and  the  penalty  Man  pays  for  hit  roving 
propensities,  the  reader  should  tee  Lankester's  article  in  the  Quatwiy 
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and  growth.  Later  on  this  vacuole  disappears,  and  the  grains 
of  pigment  make  their  appearance.  The  trophozoite  is  now 
large  and  full-grown,  and  has  become  rounded  and  ready  for 
schizogony.  The  nucleus  of  the  schizont  divides  several  times 
(more  or  less  directly,  by  simple  or  multiple  fission)  to  form  a 
number  of  daughter-nuclei,  which  take  up  a  regular  position 
near  the  periphery.  Around  these  the  cytoplasm  becomes  seg- 
mented, giving  rise  to  the  well-known  corps  en  rosace.  Eventu- 
ally the  mcrozoites,  in  the  form  of  little  round  uninuclear  bodies, 
arc  liberated  from  the  now  broken-down  corpuscle,  leaving  behind 
a  certain  amount  of  residual  cytoplasm  containing  the  pigment 
grains.  Besides  the  difference  in  the  lime  taken  by  the  complete 
process  of  schizogony  in  the  various  species  (sec  above),  there  are 
distinctions  in  the  composition  of  the  rosettes.  Thus,  in  Law- 
ronia,  the  number  of  mcrozoites  formed  is  very  variable;  in 
Plasmodium  vivax  (the  tertian  parasite)  there  are  only  few  (9  to  1 2) 
merozoites,  but  in  P.  malaria*  (the  quartan  form)  they  are  more 
numerous,  from  11  to  24.  The  liberated  mcrozoites  proceed  to 
infect  fresh  blood  corpuscles  and  a  new  endogenous  cycle  is 
started. 

After  asexual  multiplication  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  sexual 
forms  become  developed.  According  to  Schaudinn,  the  stimulus 
which  determines  the  production  of  garnet ocytes  instead  of 
schizonts  is  the  reaction  of  the  host  (at  the  height  of  a 
fever  period)  upon  the  parasites.  A  young  trophozoite  which 
is  becoming  a  gamctocytc  is  distinguished  from  one  which 
gives  rise  to  a  schizont  by  its  much  slower  rate  of  growth, 
and  the  absence  of  any  vacuoles  in  its  cytoplasm.  The 
gametocytes  themselves  are  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
shape,  like  that  of  a  sausage,  whence  they  are  very  generally 
known  as  "  crescents."  Male  and  female  gametocytes  are 
distinguished  (roughly)  by  the  arrangement  of  the  pigment- 
grains;  in  the  former,  they  are  fairly  eveoly  scattered  throughout 
the  cytoplasm,  but  in  the  megagamct ocytes  the  pigment  tends 
to  be  aggregated  centrally,  around  the  nucleus.  As  they  become 
full-grown  and  mature,  however,  the  gametocytes  lose  their 
cresccnlic  form  and  assume  that  of  an  oval,  and  finally  of  a 
sphere.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  set  free  from  the  remains 
of  the  blood  corpuscle.  The  spherical  stage  is  practically  the 
limit  of  development  in  the  Vertebrate  host, although,  sometimes, 
the  nucleus  of  the  microgametocytc  may  proceed  to  division. 
The  "  crescents "  of  the  pernicious  parasite  afford  a  very 
important  diagnostic  difference  from  the  gametocytes  of  both 
species  of  Plasmodium,  which  have  the  ordinary,  rounded  shape 
of  the  schizonts.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  points  such  as  their 
slower  growth,  their  less  amoeboid  character,  and  their  size 
furnish  the  means  of  distinction. 

When  a  gnat  or  mosquito  sucks  blood,  all  phases  of  the  parasite 
in  the  peripheral  circulation  at  that  point  may  succeed  in  passing 
into  the  insect.  If  this  occurs  all  trophic  and  schizogonic 
phases  are  forthwith  digested,  and  the  survival  of  the  sexual 
phases  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  insect  is  a  gnat  or 
mosquito.  Only  in  the  Litter  case  can  further  development  of 
the  gametocytes  go  on ;  in  other  words,  only  the  genus  A  nophelts, 
and  not  the*  genus  Culcx,  furnishes  specific  hosts  for  the  malarial 
parasites.  This  is  a  biological  fact  of  considerable  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  prophylactic  measures  against  malaria. 
In  the  stomach  of  an  Anopktlts,  the  gametocytes  quickly 
proceed  to  gamete-formation.  The  nucleus  of  the  microgameto- 
cyte  divides  up,  and  the  daughter-nuclei  pass  to  the  periphery. 
The  surface  of  the  body  grows  out  into  long,  whip-like  processes, 
of  which  there  arc  usually  6  to  8  (probably  the  typical  number 
is  8);  each  is  very  motile,  in  this  respect  strongly  resembling 
a  flagellum.  This  phase  may  also  develop  in  drawn  blood, 
which  has,  of  course,  become  suddenly  cooled  by  the  exposure; 
and  it  seems  evident  that  it  is  the  change  in  temperature,  from 
the  warm  to  the  cold-blooded  host,  which  brings  about  the 
development  of  the  actual  sexual  elements.  Earlier  observers 
regarded  the  phase  just  described  as  representing  another 
parasite  altogether,  of  a  Flagellate  nature— whence  the  well- 
known  term,  PolymilusAorm;  and  even  more  recent  workers, 
such  as  Labbe  who  connected  it  with  the  malarial  parasite. 
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failed  to  appreciate  its  true  significance,  and  coa 
sidcrcd  it  rather  as  a  degeneration-appearance. 
The  micro-gametes  soon  liberate  themselves  frees 
the  residual  cytoplasm  of  the  parent  and  swan 
away  in  search  of  a  mcgagamcte;  each  is  a  very 
slender,  wavy  filament,  composed  largely  of  chrom- 
atic substance.  The  finer  details  of  structure  of 
the  microgamete  of  a  malarial  parasite  cannot  be 
said,  however,  to  be  thoroughly  known,  and  it  b 
by  no  means  impossible  that  its  structure  is  reahy 
Irypaniform,  as,  according  to  Schaudinn's  great 
work,  is  the  case  with  the  merozoites  and 
sporozoites. 

The  megagametocyte  becomes  a  roegagamete 
directly  after  a  process  of  maturation,  which 
consists  in  the  expulsion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
nuclear  substance.  The  actual  conjugation  is  quae 
similar  to  the  process  in  Coccidia,  and  the  resulting 
zygote  perfectly  homologous.  In  the  present  case, 
SJSjk  »    p  fi\  Vlb  n*>wever>       zv8°le  does  not  at  once  secrete  an 
q;]  o   *  fijSjjs  j       oocyst,  with  a  thick  resistant  wall;  on  the  contrary, 
it  changes  its  shape,  and  becomes  markedly  gre- 
gariniform  and  active,  and  is  known  for  thk 
reason  as  an  ookinete.  The  ookinete  passes  through 
jy  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  stomach,  the  thinner  and 
more  pointed  end  leading  the  way,  and  comes  to 
est  in  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  outer  layer 
Of  the  stomach-wall  (fig.  j).    Here  it  becomes 
rounded  and  cyst-like,  and  grows  considerably, 
Xb  for  only  a  thin,  delicate  cyst-membrane  is  secreted, 
which  does  not  impede  the  absorpt  ion  of  nutriment 
Meanwhile,  the  nucleus  has  divided  into  several. 


Fio.  2. — Stomach  of  a  mosquito, 
with  cysts  of  Hacmoiporidia.  (Alter 
Ross.) 


oes,  Oesophagus. 
it.  Stomach. 
cy.  Cysts. 


Aft,  Mat  nig  Ma  a 

tubule*. 
int.  Intestine. 


Prom  Unknttr'i  Tratliu  m  Z—Lrr. 

Fig.  i.— Diagram  of  the  complete  life-cycle  of  the  parasite  of  pernicious  malaria,  around  each  of  which  the  cytoplasm  becomes  seg- 

L'Wtonut  malar  tot,  Gr.  et  Fel.  The  stages  on  the  upper  side  of  the  dotted  line  are  mentcd.    Each  of  these  segments  ("  blastophores  " 

those  found  in  humanblood ;  belowi the  doited  line  are  seen  the  phases  through  which  ..  jojdophores  ")  is  entirely  comparable  to  a  sporo- 

the  parasite  paw**  in  the  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito.  Plan  and  arrangement  L,  . 


chiefly  after  Ncveu-Lemairr;  details  of  the  figures  founded  on  t 
Schaudinn  (Lcuckart's  Zodevuk*  Wandtajein),  Ross  and  others. 


blast  in  the  Coccidian  oocyst,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  it  never  forms  a  spore;  moreover  the 


l.-V.  and  6-10  show  the  schizogony. 
VI. -XII.,  The  sexual  generation. 

XIII.  ,  The  motile  zygote. 

XIV.  XIX.,  Sporogony. 
1.1  II  ,    Young  amoebulae  in 

corpuscles. 

IV.  ,    Older,  actively  i 

zoite. 

V.  .  Still  older,  less 

zoite. 

6,  Mature  Echizont. 

7,  Schizont,  with 
up. 

8,  Young  rosette  stage. 

9,  Fully  formed  rosette  stage. 

10,  Mcrozoites  free  in  the  blood  by 
breaking  down  of  the  corpuscle. 

VI.  ,  Young  indifferent  gametucytc. 

VII.  ,  a,  Male  crescent. 
VII..  b.  Female  < 
VII!  .a and*.  ~ 

i&t  oval. 


IX.  .  a  and  b.  Spherical  garoetocytes;  segments  or  sporoblasts  in  the  oocyst  of  a  tnalartil 

in  the  male  (IX.  a)  the  nucleus  has  parasite  are  irregular  in  shape  and  do  not  becost 

divided  up.  completely  separated  from  one  another,  but 

X.  ,  a  and  b.  formation  of  gametes:  rcmain  ronricctcr|  by  tnin  cytoplasmic  strancb 

in  the  male  (X.  a)  the  so-called  n  .  __  ...  ,.       _    -    /  .  ,    .       .  . 

flagella  or  male  gametes  Of)  are  Repeated  multiplication  of  the  sporoWast-nudei 

thrown  out,  one  of  them  is  seen  next  takes  place,  with  the  result  that  a  gnat 

detached;  in  the  female  (X.  b)  a  number  of  little  nuclei  arc  found  all  round  the 

r»rtion  of  the  nucleus  has  been  periphery.   A  corresponding  number  of  fine  cyto- 

XI.  ."^  mile  gamete  penetrating  a  plaMnk  processes  grow  out  from  the  surface,  each 

female  gamete  at  a  cone  of  re-  carrying  a  nucleus  with  it,  and  in  this  manner  a 
ception  formed  near  the  nucleus. 

XII.  .  Zygote  with  two  pronuclei  in  XVII..  Commencing  for-  XIX..    Frr-e  sporo 
proximity.  mation  of  sporo-         showing theixe 

XIII.  .  Zygote   in   the   motile   stage        zoite*.  of  form, 
(vermlcule  or  ookinete).  XVI 1 1.  .Full-grown  oocyst  sj,  Nuclcusof  the  | 

XIV.  .  Encysted  zygote  (oocyst).  crammed   with   ripe  p.  Melanin  pigment 

XV.  .  Commencing  multiplication  of  the         sporozoites;    on  one  fl.  "  FUgella." 
nuclei  in  the  o<>cyst.  side  the  cyst  has  burst  tp.  bl.,  Sporoblasts. 

XVI.  .    Oocyst  with  numerous  sporo-        and  the  sporozoites  r.  si..  Residual  nuclei 

arc  escaping.  r.  p..  Residual ] 
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huge  number  of  slender,  slightly  sickle-shaped  germs  or  sporo- 
zoites ("  blasts,"  "  zoids,"  &c.)  are  formed.  Each  oocyst  may 
contain  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  sporozoites. 

When  the  sporogony  (which  lasts  about  10  days)  is  completed, 
the  oocyst  ruptures  and  the  sporozoites  are  set  free  into  the 
body-cavity,  leaving  behind  a  large  quantity  of  residual  cyto- 
plasm, including  pigment  grains,  &c.  The  sporozoites  are 
carried  about  by  the  blood-stream;  ultimately,  however, 
apparently  by  virtue  of  some  chemotactic  attraction,  they 
practically  all  collect  in  the  salivary  glands,  filling  the  secretory 
cells  and  also  invading  the  ducts.  When  the  mosquito  next 
bites  a  man,  numbers  of  them  are  injected,  together  with  the 
minute  drop  of  saliva,  into  his  blood,  where  they  begin  a  fresh 


bodies.  Schaudinn  was  the  first  to  notice  this  character,  in  /W 
platma  cam  j.  and  his  obiervation  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Luhe.1 
Moreover,  Brumpt  has  also  noticed  nuclear  dimorphism  in  the 
ookinete  of  a  species-  of  Haemotrttarina  in  a  leech  (as  the  Inverte- 
brate host) — a  Highly  important  observation. 

As  regards  the  life-history,  the  endogenous  (schizogonous)  cycle 
is  known  in  many  cases.  Sometimes  schizogony  takes  the  primitive 
form  of  simple  binary  (probably)  longitudinal  fission;  this  is  the 
case  in  Piroplasma  (fig.  4)  and  also  in  Haemogreiahna  bitemina  just 
referred  to.    From  this  result  the  pairs  of  individuals  ("  twins") 


There  is  only  one  other  point  with  regard  to  the  life-history 
that  need  be  mentioned.  With  the  lapse  of  time  all  trophic  and 
schizogonic  (asexual)  phases  of  the  parasite  in  the  blood  die  off. 
But  it  has  long  been  known  that  malarial  patients,  apparently 
quite  cured,  may  suddenly  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  again, 
without  having  incurred  a  fresh  infection.  Schaudinn  has 
investigated  the  cause  of  this  recurrence,  and  finds  that  it  is 
due  to  the  power  of  the  megagamctocytes,  which  are  very 
resistant  and  long-lived,  to  undergo  a  kind  of  parthenogenesis 
under  favourable  conditions  and  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  asexual 
schizonts,  which  in  turn  can  rcpopulate  the  host  with  all  the  other 
phases.  Microgametocytcs,  on  the  other  hand,  die  off  in  time 
if  they  cannot  pass  into  a  mosquito. 

Various  types  of  form  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Hacmo- 
•poridia.  In  one,  characteristic  of  most  (though  not  of  absolutely 
all)  parasites  of  warm-blooded  Vertebrates,  the  tropho- 
Campmrw  loitc-s  are  of  irregular  amoeboid  shape;  hence  this  section 
'"h  torn  '*  Bcnerally  known  as  the  llaema moebidae.  In  another 
ra/^*/o»«  '''f**'  characteristic  of  the  parasites  of  cold-blooded 
/»  tht  fc*Ar-  Vertebrates,  the  body  possesses  a  definite,  vermiform,  i.e. 
ocJr  when  Rregariniform  shape,  which  is  retained  during  the  intra- 
known  corpuscular  as  well  as  during  the  free  condition;  this 
section  comprises  the  Ilaemotrttarinidat.  Allied  to  this 
Utter  type  of  form  are  the  trophozoites  of  Piroplasma,  which  arc 
normally  pear-shaped ;  they  diner,  however,  in  being  very  minute, 
and,  moreover,  exhibit  considerable  polymorphism,  rod-like  (so- 
called  baeillary)  and  ring-forms  being  of  common  occurrence.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  in  a  certain  species  of  Ilaemoereganna  (fig.  i) 


so  often  found  in  the  corpuscles.  In  addition,  however,  at  any  ra 
in  Piroplarma,  it  is  probable  that  multiple  division  (more  allied  to 
ordinary  schizogony)  also  takes  place;  such  is  the  case,  according 
to  Lave  ran,  in  P.  equi,  and  the  occurrence  at  times  of  four  parasites 
in  a  corpuscle,  arramged  in^  cruciform  manner,  is  most  likely  to  be 
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From  La  nlcsicr '•  Tr tatiit  «*  Zetlety- 
Fig.  4. — Development  and  schizo 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  ox. 

a.  Youngest  form. 

b,  Slightly  older 


k. 

jony  of  Piroplasma  bifeminum 
(After  Lave  ran  and  Nicotic.) 

f .  *.  •'.  j.  Various  forms  of  the 

twin  parasite. 
k  and  /,    Doubly  infected  cor- 
puscles. 


FlC.  3. — Harmotrtsarina  bitemina,  Laveran.  from  the  blood  of  blcnnics. 
(After  Laveran,  magnified  about  I  Hoc  diameters.) 


form 


N 


which  assume  the 
the  fri-e  parasite,  a 
d,  €  and  /. 
Nucleus    of    the  blood  cor- 
puscle. 

■  ,  Nucleus  of  the  parasite.  The 
outline  of  the  blood-corpuscle 
is  indicated  by  a  thick  black 


a.  The  form  of  the  parasite 
found  free  in  the  blood- 
plasma. 

Parasite  within  a  blood-cor- 
pov.U-.  preparing  for  division; 
the  nucleus  has  already 
divided. 

c.  The  parasite  has  divided  into 
two   rounded  corpuscles. 


the  young  trophozoites  markedly  resemble  Piroplasma  in  their 
pyriforra  appearance;  and  a  further  point  of  agreement  between  the 
two  forms  is  mentioned  below.  Lastly  there  is  the  Avian  genus 
Halttridium,  the  trophozoites  of  which  are  characteristically  bean- 
shaped  or  reniform.  True  Hacrnogregarines  also  differ  in  other  slight 
points  from"  Haemamoebae."  Tnus  the  young  cndoglobutar  troiiho- 
-  not  exhibit  a  ring  (vacuolar)  phase;  and  the  cytoplasm 
'  l  at  any  period,  the  characteristic  melanin  pigment 
In  some  species  of  llaemo^reiartna  the  parasite,  while 
ir,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
cytocyst;  on  entering  upon  an  active,  "free"  period,  the 
cytoeyst  is  ruptured  and  left  behind  with  the  remains  of  the  corpuscle. 
A  very  interesting  cytological  feature  is  the  occurrence,  in  one  or 
Haemosporidia,  of  nuclear  dimorphism,  i.e.  of  a  larger  and 
ller  chromatic  body,  probably  comparable  to  the  trophic  and 
■tie  nuclei  of  a  Trypanosomc.  or  of  the  "  Leishman- Donovan  " 


t  and  d.  Division  of  the  nucleus. 
t  and/.  Division  of  the  body  of 
the  parasite. 

dunilrwskyi  as  taking  place  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner;  the  parasite 
becomes  much  drawn-out  and  haltcr-Iike,  and  the  actual  division  is 
restricted  to  its  two  ends,  two  clumps  of  merozoitcs  being  formed, 
at  first  connected  by  a  narrow  strand  of  unused  cytoplasm,  which 
subsequently  disappears.  Some  doubt,  however,  attaches  to  this 
account,  as  no  one  else  appears  to  have  seen  the  process.  For  the 
rest,  schizogony  takes  place  more  or  less  in  the  customary  way, 
allowing  for  variations  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  mcrozoites. 
It  remains  to  be  noted  that  in  Karyolysus  later  tar  um,  according  to 
LabW.  two  kinds  of  schizont  are  developed,  which  give  rise,  respec- 
tively, to  micromerozoites  and  rneearncrozoites,  in  either  case 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  cytocyst.  This  probably  corresponds  to 
an  early  sexual  differentiation  (such  as  is  found  among  certain 
Coccidia  (j.t.).  the  micromerozoites  producing  eventually  micro- 
gametocytcs, the  others  megagamctocytcs. 

It  has  now  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  sexual 
(exogenous)  part  of  the  life-cycle  of  all  the  Hacmamotbidat  takes 
place  in  an  Invertebrate  (Inseetan)  host,  and  is  fundamentally 
similar  to  that  above  described  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  followed.  In  contradistinction  to  the  malarial  parasites, 
this  host,  in  the  Avian  forms  (HatmoproUus  and  HalUrtdtum)* 
is  a  species  of  CuUx  and  not  of  Anopheles;  in  other  words, 
gamete-formation,  conjugation  and  subsequent  sporozoite- 
lormation  in  these  cases  will  only  go  on  in  the  former.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Hacrnogregarines,  it  was 
thought  until  quite  lately  that  the  entire  life-history,  including 
conjugation  and  snorogony,  went  on  in  the  Vertebrate  host; 
ami  only  in  looz  ilintzc  described  what  purported  to  be  the 
complete  life-history  of  LankestereUa  {Drepantdtum)  ranarum 
This  view  was  rendered  obsolete  by 

the 

generations 


undergone  in  the  frog, 
the  work  of  Siegel  and 

of  an  alternation 


in   the  case  of  Haen 


of  hosts  and  of 


tmonetarxna 
tortoise,   and   in   Karyolysus  Uu 


,  parasitic  in  a 
the  Invertebrate 

hosts,  in  which,  in  both' cases,  the  sexual  process  is  undergone, 
being  respectively  a  leech  {Platobdtlla)  and  a  tick  {Ixodes).  With 
this  discovery  the  main  distinction  (as  supposed)  between  the 
ILiomosporidia  of  warm  and  of  cold-blooded  \crtebrates  vanished. 
It  was  further  acknowledged  by  Schaudinn  (under  whom  Hintze 

•  This  does  assay  with  one  of  the  principal  reasons  on  account  ol 
which  some  authorities  consider  PtropUsma  (Letshmama)  donovani 


as  quite  distinct  from  other  PiroplasmaUt  (sec  Ta v  r  anosomes). 

'It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  species  of  Halteridium  (//. 
[Trypanomorpha]  notluae)  is  said  to  have  well-marked  trypanifurm 
phases  in  its  life-cycle;  these  are  preferably  considered  under 
Trypanosomes  (?.».),  arid  therefore,  to  avoid  repetition,  are  only 
thus  alluded  to  here.  Whether  H.  dantltvskyi  also  becomes  trypani- 
form  in  certain  phases,  and  how  far  it  really  agrees  with  the  criteria 
of  a  Haemosporidian  above  postulated, 
yet 
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had  worked)  that  the  Utter  had  been  misled  by  Coccidian  cyst*  and 
spores,  which  he  took  for  those  of  Lankestereua.  The  gamctogony 
and  sporogony  of  Uoemo[rttariua  stepanavt  in  the  leech  agree  in 
essential  particular*  with  the  process  above  described.  The  micro- 
gametes  are  extremely  minute,  and  the  sporocoites,  which  are 
developed  in  the  salivary  glands,  where  the  motile  ookinetes  finally 
come  to  rest,  are  extremely  "  spirochaetiform  " — the  full 
significance  of  this  latter  fact  being,  perhaps,  not 
appreciated. 

Christophers  recently  described  some  remarkable 
phases  which  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  cycle  of 
IJaemcpetarina  terbilti  (one  of  the  Tew  Mammalian 
Hacmogregarines  known)  in  a  louse  {llaematopiuus). 
In  a  private  communication,  however,  the  author 
states  that  he  has  probably  mistaken  phases  in  the 
development  of  an  ordinary  gregarirvc  parasite  in 
the  louse  (or  part  of  the  life-cycle  of  this  Haemo- 


have  been  mentioned  above.  Some  authorities  would  include 
Laterauta  in  the  genus  Plasmodium,  as  differing  only  specifically 
from  the  other  two  forms.  It  has,  moreover,  been  suggested  by 
Scrgent  that  all  three  are  merely  different  phases  of  the  saroe  parasite, 
predominating  at  different  seasons;  this  idea  cannot  be  regarded, 
however,  as  in  any  way  proved  so  far.  From  what  is  known  of  the 
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The  Mammalian  parasite  Piroplasma  is  the  one  about 
whose  life-history  our  knowledge  is  most  vague. 
Besides  the  typical  and  generally  occurring  forms, 
others  have  also  been  observed  in  the  blood,  but  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  these  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
normal;  for  instance,  Bowhilt  and  Le  Doux  have 
described,  in  various  species,  a  phase  in  which  a  long, 
slender  pseudopodial-likc  outgrowth  is  present,  with  a 
swelling  at  the  distal  end.  It  is,  moreover,  quite 
uncertain  which  are  the  sexual  forms,  comparable  to 
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Fran  Laaiester'i  Trniiu  tm  Z—ltJ. 

Fig.  $. — Haemoproletu  danilemskyi,  Kruse  (parasite  of  various  birds).   X  about 
1200.  a,  b,  c  and  /from  the  chaffinch ;  d  and  « from  the  lark.   (After  Labor.) 


a.    Young  trophozoite  in  a  blood- 
corpuscle. 
b  and  c,  Older  trophozoite. 
d  and  *,  Sporulation. 

d.  Precocious  sporulation  with  few 

merozoitet. 

e,  Sporulation  of   a  full-grown 


schizont,  with 
zoites. 

Cametocyte. 

Nucleus  of  blood -corpuscle- 
Nucleus  of  para 
Pigment. 
Merozoiles. 


gametocyte*.  Doftcin  regards  large  pear-shaped  forms  as  such 
(mcgagametocytes?),  which  become  spherical  when  maturing; 
and  Nocard  and  Motas  have  figured  amoeboid,  irregular  forms, 
with  the  nucleus  fragmented  and  possessing  AagclU-likc  processes 

! (possibly  microgamctes  ?).  The  Invertebrate  host  is  well  known  to 
be,  in  the  case  of  all  species,  a  tick:  thus  bovine  piroplasmosis 
P.  birtminum)  in  America  is  conveyed  by  Rkipicepkaius  anxulatut 
Boopkilus  bom),  canine  piroplasmosis  (P.  eanis)  in  South  Africa 
by  Hatmapkyialis  leacks  (and  perhaps  Dermacentor  retitulatus), 
and  so  on.  The  manner  in  which  the  infection  is  transmitted  by 
the  tick  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  P.  btf»-.r.um  .1  P. 
cants)  only  the  generation  subsequent  to  that  which  receives  the 
infection  (by  feeding  on  an  infected  ox)  can  transmit  it  back  again 
to  another  ox;  in  other  words,  true  hereditary  infection  of  the  ova 
in  the  mother-tick  is  found  to  occur.  The  actual  period  in  the  life  of 
the  daughter-tick  at  which  it  can  convey  the  infection  apparently 
varies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  ol  blast  African  coast-fever, 
Thciler  found  that  hereditary  infection  does  not  occur,  the  same 
generation  transmitting  the  parasite  (P.  parvum)  at  different  periods 
of  life.  Little  is  certainly  known  regarding  the  phases  of  the  parasite 
which  arc  passed  through  in  the  tick.  Lignieres  has  observed  a  kind 
of  multiple  fission  in  the  stomach,  several  very  minute  bodies, 
consisting  mostly  of  chromatin,  being  formed,  which  may  serve  for 
endogenous  reproduction.  Koch  has  published  an  account  of  certain 
curious  forms  of  P.  bittminum,  in  which  the  body  is  produced  into 
many  stiff,  ray-like  processes,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  star; 
according  to  him  fusion  of  such  forms  takes  place,  and  the  resulting 
zygote  becomes  rounded,  perhaps  transitional  to  the  pear-shaped 
forms. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Haemosporidia  are 
in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  For  an  account  of  the  various  system* 
f«rt/ffra-  ""^  modifications  hitherto  adopted,  the  article  of  Minchin 
^n  (see  under  Spokozoa  :  Btbliotrapky)  should  be  consulted. 

With  the  realization  that  the  life-history  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Haemamoebae "  and  the  Haemogrcgarincs  is  fundamentally 
simitar  in  type,  the  chief  reason  for  grouping  them  as  distinct  sub- 
orders has  disappeared.  It  is  most  convenient  to  regard  them  as 
sepirate,  but*  closely  allied  families,  the  Plasmodiaae  ("  Haem- 
amoebiiae  ")  and  the  Haemogretnrin  tdoe.  The  Piroplasmata,  on  the 
other  hand,  constitute  another  family,  which  is  bettor  placed  in  a 
distinct  section  or  sub-order.  In  addition  there  are.  as  already- 
noted,  two  or  three  genera  whose  systematic  position  must  be  con- 
sidered as  quite  uncertain.  One  is  the  well-known  lialleridtum  of 
Labbe,  parasitic  in  various  birds;  the  type-species  is  //-  daniievskyi 
(Cr,  and  Fel.).  Another  is  the  much-debated  parasite  of  while 
blood-corpuscles  (leucocytes),  originally  descritied  in  birds  by 
Uanilewsky  under  the  name  of  Leucocy.ozoon,  a  form  of  which  has 
been  recently  observed  in  Mammal*. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  members  of  the  above-mentioned  families 
may  be  enumerated. 

Fam.  Plasmodidae  ("  Haemamoebida*  "). 

Genus  Ltntrania,  Gr.  and  Fel.  (syn.  Haemamoenas,  Ross),  for  L. 
malariof,  Gr.  and  Fel.  (synn.  L.  s.  Plasmodium,  s.  "  Haemamoeba," 
Sec,  praecox  s.  immaculalum,  &c),  the  parasite  of  pernicious  malaria. 
Genus  Plasmodium,  March,  and  Cclli  (syn.  "  Ilaemamorlta  ")  for 
P.  rtcox  and  P.  malanae,  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasite,  respec- 
tively. There  is  also  a  form  known  in  apes,  P.  kochi.  Genus  llaemo- 
proteus,  Kruse  (syn.  Prolrasoma),  for//,  danilatskyi  (syn.  Prcla-orr.a 
Vassi,  Plasmodium  praecox,  ttc),  parasitic  in  numerous  LirJ-. 
Recently,  another  form  has  been  described,  from  rcpttli  »,  uhkh 
Castellani  and  Willey  have  termed  Uaemotyslidium  rimetuU. 

Remarks— The  distinguishing  characters  "of  the  malarial  parasites 


6. 

P. 

morphology  and  mode  of  manifestation  of  these  forms,  the  differences 
between  Laverania  and  the  two  species  of  Plasmodium  are  consider- 
ably more  pronounced  than  those  between  P.  rtrox  and  P.  malcnat; 
if  the  latter  arc  to  be  considered  as  distinct  species,  the  first-turned 
is  probably  gcncrically  distinct.  Luhe,  it  may  be  noted,  in  his  reoest 
comprehensive  account  of  the  Haematoxoa,  also  takes  this  view. 
Lastly,  whatever  be  the  correct  solution  of  the  above  problem, 
there  is  certainly  not  sufficient  justification  for  including  the  Avian 
genus  Haemoproteui,  as  also  only  a  species  of  Plasmodium,  which  is 
done  by  tome.  It*  different  Vertebrate  habitat,  and  also  the  fict 
that  its  In  sec  tan  definitive  host  is  Culex  and  not  Auepkelts, 
cntiate  it  sharply  from  Laverania  and  Plasmodium. 
Fam.  Haemo£regQrtHida£.—T 
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Flo.  6. — Hatmorrrtarina  stepanovi 


Ctstudo),  phases  of  the  schizogony, 
alter  Borner.)    X  tooo  to  l  joo  diameters. 


Danilcwsicy  (par.  Emys  a-d 
lo-e  and  j  after  Laveran ;  /-t 
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Blood -corpuscle  with  young 
trophozoite. 
6,  Older  trophozoite, 
c,   Full-grown  trophozoite,  ready 

to  leave  the  corpuscle. 
d  and  r.  Trophozoites  free  in  the 
blood-plasma,  showing 
changes  of  form, 
/•i,  Trophozoites,  still  within  the 
blood-corpuscle  (not  drawn), 
showing  the  structure  of  the 
nucleus,  the  coarse 


which  the  parasite 
into  the  U-*bJDrd  * 
gre^arinc  without  i~ 
body-mass. 
j.  Commencement  of  sporula- 
tion; the  nucleus  has  divided 
into  eight  nuclei,  and  tbe 
body  of  the  parasite  is 
beginning  to  divide  up  iato 
as  many  rocrozoitcs  within  a 
blood  -corpusc  le. 
N,  Nucleus  of  the 


toid  granules  in  the  proto-  pusclc. 
plasm  and  the  manner  in    n.  Nucleus  of  the 


chiefly  by  their  size  relative  to  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  their  &*■ 
position  in  the  latter.  Here,  again,  it  has  been  suggested  to  unite 
the  various  types  all  in  one  genus.  Hcemopetanna,  but  this  seems  it 
least  premature  when  it  is  remembered  how  little  is  known  in  most 
cases  of  the  life-cycle,  which  may  prove  to  exhibit  important 
divergences. 

Genus  Hatmotretarina,  Danilswsky  (»yn.  Dmdrxtkya,  Lai>U). 
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Sir 


The  body  of  the  parasite  exceeds  the  blood-corpuscle  in  length, 
when  adult,  and  is  bent  upon  itself,  like  a  IJ-  A  very  great  number 
of  species  are  known,  mostly  from  reptiles  and  fishes;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  //.  ittpanovi  (fig.  6).  from  Emyt  and  Cistudo, 
whose  sexual-cycle  in  a  leech  has  been  worked  out  by  Sicgcl  (tee 
above),  //.  dfUi[et.  from  Raja,  II.  bi{emina,  from  blennics,  and  H. 
simondi,  from  soles.  Recently  one  or  two  Mammalian  forms  have 
been  observed,  //.  [erlnllt,  from  an  Indian  rat  (Gerbillus),  and  H. 
jatuli,  from  the  jerboa. . 

Genus  LanktslereUa.  LabW  (syn.  Drtpanidium,  Lankestcr).  The 
parasite  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  corpuscle. 
L.  ranarum  from  Rami  is  the  type-specics;  another,  recently  described 
by  Fanthara,  is  L.  tnlonts,  from  the  newt. 

Genus  Karycdysus.  LabW.   The  parasite  does  not  exceed  the  cor- 
in  length;  the  forms  included  in  this  genus,  moreover. 
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although  not  actually  intranuclear,  have  a  marked  karyolvtic  and 
disintegrating  action  upon  the  nucleus  of  the  corpuscle.  The  type- 
species  it  the  well-known  K.  latertarum.  of  lizards;  another  is  a. 
(//a/mojrr (anna)  viperim.  from  Tropidonotus. 

in  the  section  of  the  Pirvplasmata  there  it  only  the  genus  Ptro- 
plasma,  Patton  (synn.  Babesia.  Starcovici,  Pyrosoma.  Smith  and 
Kilborne).  the  principal  species  of  which  are  as  follows:  P.  bi- 
gemtnum,  the  cause  of  Texas  cattle-fever,  tick-fever  (Rindcr-malaria) 
of  South  Africa,  and  P.  bons,  causing  haemoglobinuria  of  cattle  in 
Southern  Europe;  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  two 
arc  really  distinct ;  /',  tanis,  P.  ovis  and  P.  equi  associated,  respec- 
tively, with  those  animals.  Lately,  a  very'  small  form,  P.  parvum, 
has  been  described  by  Theilcr  in  Rhodesia,  which  causes  East- 
African  coast-fever;  and  another,  P.  muni,  has  been  observed  in 
white  rats  by  Fantham. 
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HAETZER,  or  Hetzkk,  LUDWIG  (d.  15:0).  Swiss  divine, 
was  born  in  Switzerland,  at  BischofszeU,  in  Tburgau.  He 
studied  at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  and  began  his  career  in  ■ 
chaplaincy  at  Wadcnswil,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  At  this  time 
his  attachment  to  the  old  faith  was  tempered  by  a  mystical  turn, 
and  by  a  devotion  to  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  studied  in  the  original  By  1523  we  find  him 
in  Zurich,  where  he  published,  at  first  anonymously  and  in 
Latin  {Judicium  Dei),  later  with  his  name  and  in  German 
(Sept.  34,  is»3).  *  small  tract  against  the  religious  use  of  images, 
and  bearing  the  motto  attached  to  all  his  subsequent  works, 
"  O  Got  erlosa  die  (or  dein)  Gcfangnen  "  ("  O  God,  set  the 
prisoners  free  ").  An  attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  teaching  of 
this  (frequently  reprinted)  tract  was  followed  by  a  public  religious 
disputation,  of  which  Haetzer  drew  up  the  official  account. 
In  1524  he  brought  out  a  tract  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  published  a  German  version  of  Johann  Bugenhagen's 
brief  exposition  of  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  (Ephesians  to  Hebrews) , 
in  the  dedication  (dated  Zurich,  June  29,  1524)  be  undertakes 
to  translate  Bugenhagen's  comment  on  the  Psalter.  He  then 
went  to  Augsburg,  bearing  Zwingli's  introduction  to  Johann 
Frosch.  Here  he  came  for  a  time  under  the  influence  of  Urbanus 
Regius,  and  was  for  a  short  time  the  guest  of  Georg  Rcgcl. 
Returning  to  Zurich,  he  was  in  intercourse  with  leading  Ana- 
baptists (though  his  own  position  was  simply  the  disuse  of  infant 
baptism)  till  their  expulsion  in  January  1523.  Again  resorting 
to  Augsburg,  and  resuming  work  as  corrector  of  the  press  for 
his  printer  Silvan  Ottmar.  he  pushed  his  views  to  the  extreme 
of  rejecting  all  sacraments,  reaching  something  like  the  mystical 
standpoint  of  the  early  Quakers.  He  was  expelled  from  Augs- 
burg in  the  autumn  of  1525,  and  made  his  way  through  Constance 
to  Basel,  where  Oecolampadius  received  him  kindly.  He  trans- 
lated into  German  the  first  treatise  of  Oecolampadius  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  (in  which  the  words  of  institution  are  taken 
figuratively),  and  proceeding  to  Zurich  in  November,  published 
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his  version  there  In  February  1516,  with  a  preface  disclaiming 
connexion  with  the  Anabaptists.  His  relations  with  Zwingli 
were  difficult;  returning  to  Basel  be  published  (July  t8,  ij?6) 
his  translation  of  Malachi,  with  Occolampadius's  exposition, 
and  with  a  preface  reflecting  on  Zwingli.  This  he  followed  by 
a  version  of  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxxvii.  He  next  went  to  Strassburg, 
and  was  received  by  Wolfgang  Capito.  At  Strassburg  in  the 
Late  autumn  of  1526  he  fell  in  with  Hans  Dengk  or  Dcnck.  who 
collaborated  with  him  in  the  production  of  his  opus  magnum, 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  AUe  Prophelen  nach 
hebraittktr  Sproeh  vtrtuttsckt.  The  preface  is  dated  Worms, 
3  April  1527;  and  there  are  editions,  Worms,  13  April  1527, 
folio;  Augsburg,  22  June  1527,  folio;  Worms,  7  Sept.  1527, 
16°;  and  Augsburg,  1528,  folio.  It  was  the  first  Protestant 
version  of  the  prophets  in  German,  preceding  Luther's  by  five 
years,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  him.  Haetzer  and  Dcnck  now 
entered  on  a  propagandist  mission  from  place  to  place,  with 
some  success,  but  of  short  duration.  Dcnck  died  at  Basel  in 
November  1527.  Haetzer  was  arrested  at  Constance  in  the 
summer  of  1  $28.  After  long  imprisonment  and  many  examina- 
tions he  was  condemned  on  the  3rd  of  February  1520  to  die  by 
the  sword,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  following  day. 
His  demeanour  on  the  scaffold  impressed  impartial  witnesses, 
Hans  Zwick  and  Thomas  Blaurer,  who  speak  warmly  of  his 
fervour  and  courage.  The  Dutch  Baptist  Martyrology  describes 
him  as  "  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Moravian  Chronicle 
says  "  he  was  condemned  for  the  sake  of  divine  truth."  His 
papers  included  an  unpublished  treatise  against  the  essential 
deity  of  Christ,  which  was  suppressed  by  Zwingli;  the  only 
extant  evidence  of  his  anti-trinitarian  views  being  contained 
in  eight  quaint  lines  of  German  verse  preserved  in  Sebastian 
Frank's  Chronica.  The  discovery  of  his  heterodox  Christology 
(which  has  led  modern  Unitarians  to  regard  him  as  their  proto- 
martyr)  was  followed  by  charges  of  loose  living,  never  heard  of 
in  his  lifetime,  and  destitute  of  evidence  or  probability. 

See  Breitingcr.  "  Anccdota  quacdam  dc  L.  H."  in  Museum  Hel- 
teluum  (1746},  parts  21  and  23;  Wallace,  Anlitrinilnrian  Biography 
(1850);  Dutch  ktartytolazy  (Hanwrd  Knollys  Society)  (185&);  T&- 
Keira,  in  Hauck*  RtoUiuyUop&du  (1899).  (A.  Go.*) 

HlFIZ.  Shams-ud-din  Mahommed,  better  known  by  his 
takhallus  or  nom  de  plume  of  Hlfix,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  Persian  lyrical  poetry.  He  was  born  at 
Shirax,  the  capital  of  Fars,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century 
of  the  Mahommcdan  era,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  14th  of  our  own. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  attained  a  ripe 
old  age  and  died  in  701  a  h.  (a.d.  1388).  This  is  the  date 
given  in  the  chronogram  which  is  engraved  on  his  tomb,  although 
several  Persian  biographers  give  a  different  year.  Very  little 
is  actually  known  about  his  life,  which  appears  to  have  been 
passed  in  retirement  in  Shirax,  of  which  he  always  speaks  in 
terms  of  affectionate  admiration.  He  was  a  subject  of  the 
Muzaffar  princes,  who  ruled  in  Shirax,  Yazd,  Kirman and  Ispahan, 
until  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Timur  (Tamerlane).  Of 
these  princes  his  especial  patrons  were  Shah  Sbuji'  and  Shah 
MansQr.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
theology,  and  also  became  learned  in  mystic  philosophy,  which 
he  studied  under  Shaik  MahmQd  'AU&r,  chief  of  an  order  of 
dervishes.  Hlfu  afterwards  enrolled  himself  in  the  same  order 
and  became  a  professor  of  Koranic  exegesis  in  a  college  which 
his  friend  and  patron  Haji  Kiwam-ud-din,  the  vizier,  specially 
founded  for  him.  This  was  probably  the  reason  of  his  adopting 
the  sobriquet  of  Hifiz  ('*  one  who  remembers  "),  which  is  technic- 
ally applied  to  any  person  who  has  learned  the  Koran  by  heart. 
The  restraints  of  an  ascetic  life  seem  to  have  been  very  little  to 
Hifiz's  taste,  and  his  loose  conduct  and  wine-bibbing  propensities 
drew  upon  him  the  severe  censure  of  his  monastic  colleagues. 
In  revenge  he  satirizes  them  unmercifully  in  his  verses, and  seldom 
loses  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  their  hypocrisy.  Hifiz's 
fame  as  a  poet  was  soon  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  Mahom- 
medan  world,  and  several  powerful  monarchs  sent  him  presents 
and  pressing  invitations  to  visit  them.  Amongst  others  he  was 
invited  by  MahmQd  Shah  Bahmani,  who  reigned  in  the  south 


I  of  India.  After  crossing  the  Indus  and  passing  through  Lahore 

he  reached  Hurmux,  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  sent  for 
him  by  the  Indian  prince.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  beta  a 
bad  sailor,  and,  having  invented  an  excuse  for  being  put  ashore, 
made  the  best  of  bis  way  back  to  Shirax.  Some  biographies 
narrate  a  story  of  an  interview  between  Hlfix  and  the  invader 
Timur.  The  latter  sent  for  him  and  asked  angrily,  "  Art  thoa 
he  who  was  so  bold  as  to  offer  my  two  great  cities  SamarLxitd 
and  Bokhara  for  the  black  mole  on  thy  mistress's  checks- 
alluding  to  a  well-known  verse  in  one  of  his  odes.  "  Yes,  sire," 
replied  Hifiz,  "  and  it  is  by  such  acts  of  generosity  that  I  haw 
brought  myself  to  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  I  have 
now  to  solicit  your  bounty."  Timur  was  so  pleased  at  his  ready 
wit  that  be  dismissed  the  poet  with  a  handsome  present.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  truth  of  this  story  Timur  did  not  capture 
Shirax  till  a.d.  1393,  while  the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned 
to  Hifiz's  death  is  1391.  Of  his  private  life  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  One  of  his  poems  is  said  to  record  the  death  of  his  wife, 
another  that  of  a  favourite  unmarried  son,  and  several  others 
speak  of  his  love  for  a  girl  called  Sk&kk  i  Nabat,  "  Sugar<aoe 
branch,"  and  this  is  almost  all  of  his  personal  history  that  caa 
be  gathered  from  bis  writings.  He  was,  like  most  Persiaes, 
a  Shi'ite  by  religion,  believing  in  the  transmission  of  the  office 
of  Imam  (head  of  the  Moslem  Church)  in  the  family  of  Alt, 
cousin  of  the  prophet,  and  rejecting  the  Hadilh  (traditional  say- 
ings) of  Mahomet,  which  form  the  Sunna  or  supplementary  code 
of  Mahommedan  ceremonial  law.  One  of  his  odes  which  contains 
a  verse  in  praise  of  AU  is  engraved  on -the  poet's  tomb,  but  is 
omitted  by  Sudi,  the  Turkish  editor  and  commentator,  who 
was  himself  a  rigid  Sunnitc.  Hifiz's  heretical  opinions  and 
dissipated  life  caused  difficulties  to  be  raised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  on  his  death  as  to  his  interment  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  question  was  at  length  settled  by  Hifiz's  own 
works,  which  had  then  already  begun  to  be  used,  as  they  are  now 
throughout  the  East,  for  the  purposes  of  divination,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Virgil  was  employed  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  divina- 
tion called  Series  Virgitianae.  Opening  the  book  at  random 
after  pronouncing  the  customary  formula  asking  for  inspiration, 
the  objectors  hit  upon  the  following  verse—"  Turn  not  away 
thy  foot  from  the  bier  of  Hifiz,  for  though  immersed  in  sin,  be 
will  be  admitted  into  Paradise."  He  was  accordingly  buried 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  cemetery  at  Shirax,  now  included  in  as 
enclosure  called  the  Hifiziyeh. 

His  principal  work  is  the  Diwdn,  that  is,  a  collection  of  short 
odes  or  sonnets  called  gkazals,  and  consisting  of  from  five  to 
sixteen  baits  or  couplets  each,  all  the  couplets  in  each  ode  having 
the  same  rhyme  in  the  last  hemistich,  and  the  last  couplet  always 
introducing  the  poet's  own  ncm  de  p'.umt.  The  whole  of  these 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  an  arrangement  which 
certainly  facilitates  reference  but  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  ascertain  their  chronological  order,  and  therefore  detracts 
from  their  value  as  a  means  of  throwing  Light  upon  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  genius  or  the  incidents  of  his  career. 
They  are  often  held  together  by  a  very  slender  thread  of  con- 
tinuous thought,  and  few  editions  agree  exactly  in  the  order  of 
the  couplets.  Still,  a  careful  study  of  them,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  indicated  by  the  Sufiistic  system  of  philosophy, 
will  always  show  that  a  single  idea  does  run  throughout  the 
whole.  The  nature  of  these  poems  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  the  West,  some  scholars  seeing  in  their  anacreontic 
utterances  nothing  but  sensuality  and  materialism,  while  othen, 
following  the  Oriental  school,  maintain  that  they  are  wholly 
and  entirely  mystic  and  philosophic  Something  between  the  two 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Hifiz  was  a  professed  dervish  and  Sufi,  and  that  his  gkeuls 
were  in  all  probability  published  from  a  takia,  and  arranged 
with  at  least  a  view  to  Sufiistic  interpretation.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  glowing  imagery,  the 
gorgeous  and  often  tender  descriptions  of  natural  beauties,  the 
fervent  love  passages,  and  the  roystering  drinking  songs  were 
composed  in  cool  blood  or  with  deliberate  ascetic  purpose.  The 
beauty  of  Hifiz's  poetry  is  that  it  is  natural.   It  is  the  oulcoms 
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of  a  fervent  bouI  and  a  lofty  genius  delighting  in  nature  and 
enjoying  life;  and  it  is  the  poet's  misfortune  that  he  lived  in  an 
age  and  amongst  a  people  where  rigid  conventionality  demanded 
that  his  free  and  spontaneous  thoughts  should  be  recast  in  an 
artificial  mould. 

Be  -ides  the  Diw&n,  Hafiz  wrote  a  number  of  other  poems;  the 
Leipzig  edition  of  his  works  contains 573  gkaxals  (forming  theZ>iu*Jn), 
as  «f'<M  or  fragments,  60  ruba'iydt  or  tetrasrics,  6  masnanydi  or 
poems  in  rhyming  couplets,  2  kasdld,  idylls  or  panegyrics,  and  t 
mukkammes  or  poem  in  five-line  strophes.  Other  editions  contain 
several  tarji'-band  or  poems  with  a  refrain.  The  whole  Diw&n  was 
translated  into  English  prose  by  H.  Wilberforcc  Clarke_  in  1891, 
with  introduction  and  exhaustive  commentary  and  bibliography; 
a  few  rhyming  versions  of  single  poems  by  Sir  William  Jones,  J. 
Nott,  J.  Hindicy.  Falconer,  &c,  arc  to  be  found  scattered  through 
the  pages  of  the  Oriental  MtsteUany  and  other  periodicals,  and  a  fine 
edition  containing  a  verse  rendering  of  the  principal  poems  by  H. 
Bicknell  appeared  in  1875.  Other  selections  by  S.  Robinson  (1875), 
A.  Rogers  (1 8S9),  J.  H.  M'Carthy  (1893) .and Gertrude  L.  Bell  (1897). 
The  principal  German  versions  arc  by  von  Hammer  Purgstall  (1813), 
»bkn  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Goethe's  West6stluker  Divan;  a 
rhyming  and  rhythmical  translation  of  a  large  portion  of  Manx's 
works  by  Vincenz  von  Roscnzwcig  of  Vienna  (Vienna,  1858).  which 
contains  also  the  Persian  text  and  notes;  Der  Driven  des  Sehems- 
tddin  Mukammed  Hofis.  by  G.  H.  F.  Ncssctmann  (Berlin.  1865),  in 
which  the  rhyming  system  of  the  original  is  imitated.  Besides  these, 
the  reader  may  consult  d'Hcrbclot,  BiHiothhjue  oriental*,  article 
"  Hafix";  Sir  William  Ouselcy's  Oriental  Collection  (I797-I7?8); 
A  Specimen  of  Persian  Poetry,  or  Odes  of  Hafit,  by  John  Richardson 
(London,  1802):  Bwgrapkicat  Notices  of  Persian  Poets,  by  Sir  Gore 
Ousrley  (Oriental  Transition  Fund,  1846);  and  an  excellent  article 
by  Professor  E.  B.  Cowcll  in  ilaemillan's  Magazine  (No.  177,  July 
•874):  J.  A.  Vullers,  Vila*  poclarum  Persicorutn  (1839,  translated 
from  Daulatshah);  S.  Robinson,  Persian  Poetry  for  F.ntlisk  Readers 
(1883).  The  best  edition  of  the  tcx'  is  perhaps  that  edited  by  Her- 
mann Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  (1854-1856),  which  is  based  on  the  re- 
cension of  the  Turkish  editor  Sudi.  and  contains  his  commentary 
in  Turkish  on  the  first  eighty  gkatals.  See  also  H.  Eth6  in  Grundriss 
der  ir anise  ken  Pkilologie,  ii.  (btrassburg,  1896);  P.  Horn,  Cesckicklt 
der  ptrsiscktn  Lileratur  (Leipzig,  1901).  (E.  tl.  P.) 

HAG.  (1)  (Probably  a  shortened  form  of  the  0.  Eng.  ftceglcsse, 
kegtcs.  cognate  with  Ger.  Hext,  witch,  Dutch  kecse),  a  word 
common  during  the  t6th  and  17th  centuries  for  a  female  demon 
or  evil  spirit,  and  so  particularly  applied  to  such  supernatural 
beings  as  the  harpies  and  fairies  of  classical  mythology,  and  also 
to  witches.  In  modern  usage  the  word  is  generally  used  of  a 
hideous  old  woman  whose  repulsive  exterior  is  accompanied. by 
malice  or  wickedness.  The  name  is  also  used  of  an  eel-like 
parasitic  fish,  Myxine  glulinosa,  allied  to  the  lamprey. 

(2)  A  word  common  in  Scottish  and  northern  English  dialects 
for  an  enclosed  piece  of  wood,  a  copse.  This  is  the  same  word 
as  "  hedge  "  (sec  Hedges)  and  "  haw."  "  Hag  "  also  means  "  to 
cut,"  and  is  used  in  Scotland  of  an  extent  of  woodland  marked 
out  for  felling,  and  of  a  quantity  of  felled  wood.  This  word 
is  also  used  of  a  cutting  in  the  peat  of  a  "  moss  "  or  "  bog," 
and  hence  applied  to  the  small  plots  of  firm  ground  or  heather 
'  in  a  bog;  it  is  common  in  the  form  "  moss-hags." 

HAGEDORN,  FRIEDR1CH  VON  (1708-1754),  German  poet, 
was  born  on  the  13rd  of  April  1708  at  Hamburg,  where  his  father, 
a  man  of  scientific  and  literary  taste,  was  Danish  minister. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg,  and  later 
(1726)  became  a  student  of  law  at  Jena.  Returning  to  Hamburg 
in  1729,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  unpaid  private  secretary 
to  the  Danish  ambassador  in  London,  where  he  lived  till  1731. 
Hagedorn's  return  to  Hamburg  was  followed  by  a  period  of  great 
poverty  and  hardship,  but  in  1733  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  so-called  "  English  Court  "  (Engliscker  11  of)  in  Hamburg, 
a  trading  company  founded  in  the  13th  century.  He  shortly 
afterwards  married,  and  from  this  time  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  pursue  his  literary  occupations  till  his  death  on  the  :8th  of 
October  17  $4.  Hagedorn  is  the  first  German  poet  who  bears 
unmistakable  testimony  to  the  nation's  recovery  from  tire 
devastation  wrought  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  is  eminently 
a  social  poet.  His  light  and  graceful  love-songs  and  anacreontics, 
with  their  undisguised  joie  de  vhre,  introduced  a  new  note  into 
the  German  lyric;  his  fables  and  tales  in  verse  arc  hardly  inferior 
in  form  and  in  delicate  persiflage  to  those  of  his  master  La 
Fontaine,  and  his  moralizing  poetry  reechoes  the  philosophy 


of  Horace.  He  exerted  a  dominant  influence  on  the  German 
lyric  until  late  in  the  1 8th  century. 

The  first  collection  of  Hagedorn's  poems  was  published  at  Ham- 
burg shortly  after  his  return  from  Jena  in  1729,  under  the  title 
Versutk  einiger  CedickU  (reprinted  by  A.  Saucr,  Heilbronn,  1883). 
In  1738  appeared  Versutk  in  poetise  ken  Fabeln  und  Endklungen; 
in  1742  a  collection  of  his  lyric  poems,  under  the  title  SammJunr 
neuer  Oden  und  Lieder;  and  his  Moralise ke  Gedickte  in  1 750.  A 
collection  of  hia  entire  works  was  published  at  Hamburg  after  hia 
death  in  1757.  The  best  is  J.  J.  Escbeaburg's  edition  (5  vols., 
Hamburg,  1800).  Selections  of  his  poetry  with  an  excellent  intro- 
duction in  F.  Munckcr's  Anakreonttker  und  prtussisck-patriotiscke 
Lyriker  (Stuttgart,  1894).  See  also  H.  Schuster,  F.  von  Hagedorn 
und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  deutscke  Liieratur  (Leipzig,  1882);  W. 
EiRcnbrodt,  Hagedorn  und  du  Endklung  tn  Reimversen  (Berlin, 
1884). 

HAG  EN.  FRIEDRICH  H  EI  N  RICH  VON  DER  (1780-1856), 
German  philologist,  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  researches  in 
Old  German  literature,  was  born  at  Schmiedebcrg  in  Branden- 
burg on  the  29th  of  February  1780.  After  studying  law  at 
the  university  of  Halle,  he  obtained  a  legal  appointment  in  the 
state  service  at  Berlin,  but  in  1806  resigned  this  office  in  order 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  letters.  In  18  to  he  wasappointcd 
professor  exlraordinarius  of  German  literature  in  the  university 
of  Berlin;  in  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Brcslau,  and  in  182 1  returned  to  Berlin  as  professor 
ordinarius.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  June  1856. 
Although  von  der  Hagen's  critical  work  is  now  entirely  out  of 
date,  the  chief  merit  of  awakening  an  interest  in  old  German 
poetry  belongs  to  him. 

His  principal  publications  are  the  Nibelungenlied.  of  which  he 
issued  four  editions,  the  first  in  1810  and  the  last  in  1842;  the 
Minnesinger  (Leipzig,  1838-1856,  4  vols,  in  5  parts);  Lieder  der 
altern  Edda  (Berlin,  1812);  Gottfried  ton  Strassburg  (Berlin,  1 823); 
a  collection  of  Old  German  tales  under  the  title  Gesa mlabenle uer 
(Stuttgart,  1850.  3  vols.)  and  Das  Heldenbuck  (Leipzig,  1855).  He 
also  published  liber  die  dtlesten  Darstellungtn  der  Faustsage  (Berlin, 
1844);  and  from  1835  he  edited  Das  neue  Jakrbuck  der  Berliniscken 
Geseilsckaft  fUr  deutscke  Spracke  und  Altertumskunde.  His  corre- 
spondence with  C.  G.  Heyne  and  G.  F.  Benccke  was  published  by 
K.  Dziatzko  (Leipzig,  1893). 

HAOBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia.  Pop.  (1005),  77, 498.  It  lies  amid  well-wooded  hills 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ennepe  with  the  Volme,  15  m.  N.E. 
of  Elberfcld,  on  tbe  main  line  to  Brunswick  and  Berlin,  and  at 
the  junction  of  important  lines  of  railway,  connecting  it  with  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Westphalian  iron  district.  It  has  five 
Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  Old  Catholic 
church,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  realgymnasium,  and  a 
technical  school  with  special  classes  for  machine-building.  There 
arc  also  a  museum,  a  theatre,  and  a  prettily  arranged  municipal 
park.  Hagen  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  towns 
in  Westphalia,  and  possesses  extensive  iron  and  steel  works, 
large  cotton  print  works,  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  manu- 
factures of  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  and  iron  and  steel  wares, 
breweries  and  distilleries.  There  are  large  limestone  quarries 
in  the  vicinity  and  also  an  alabaster  quarry. 

HAGENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Hagcnau  Forest, 
on  the  Modcr,  and  on  the  railway  from  Strassburg  to  Wcisscn- 
burg,  10  m.  N.N. E.  of  the  former  city.  Pop.  (1005),  18,500.  It 
has  two  Evangelical  and  two  ancient  Catholic  churches  (one 
dating  from  the  12th,  the  other  from  the  13th  century),  a 
gymnasium,  a  public  library,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  The 
principal  industries  are  wool  and  cotton  spinning,  and  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain, earthenware,  boots,  soap,  oil.sparkling 
wines  and  beer.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  in  hops  and 
vegetables.  Hagenau  is  an  important  military  centre  and  has 
a  large  garrison,  including  three  artillery'  battalions. 

Hagcnau  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  the  erection  of  a  hunting  lodge  by  the  dukes 
of  Swabia.  The  emperor  Frederick  I.  surrounded  it  with  walls 
and  gave  it  town  rights  in  1 1 S4-  On  the  site  of  the  hunting  lodge 
he  founded  an  imperial  palace,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
jewelled  imperial  crown,  sceptre,  imperial  globe,  and  sword  of 
Charlemagne.   Subsequently  it  became  tbe  seat  of  the  Landvogt 
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of  H&genau,  the  imperial  advocatu  in  Lower  Alsace.  Richard 
of  Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans,  made  it  an  imperial  city  in 
1257.  In  1648  it  came  into  the  possession  of  France,  and  in 
1673  Louis  XIV.  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed.  In  1675 
it  was  captured  by  imperial  troops,  but  in  1677  it  was  retaken 
by  the  French  and  nearly  all  destroyed  by  fire.  In  187 1  it  fell, 
with  the  rest  of  AUacc-Lorraine.  into  the  possession  of  Germany. 

HAGBNBACH,  KARL  RUDOLF  (1801-1874),  German  church 
historian,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  March  1 801  at  Basel,  where  his 
father  was  a  practising  physician.  His  preliminary  education  was 
received  at  a  Pcstalozxian  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  gym- 
nasium, whence  in  due  course  he  passed  to  the  newly  reorganized 
local  university.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies 
and  the  service  of  the  church,  while  at  the  same  time  cherishing 
road  "  humanistic  "  tendencies  which  found 
in  many  ways  and  especially  in  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  writings  of  Herder.  The  years  1820-1823 
were  spent  first  at  Bonn,  where  G.  C.  F.  Lttcke  (1791-1855) 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  thought,  and  afterwards  at 
Berlin,  where  Schleiermacher  and  Ncander  became  his  masters. 
Returning  in  1823  to  Basel,  where  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  had  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  a  theological  chair,  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  trial-dissertation,  Obsenationu  kittorico- 
kcrmcnculuae  circa  Origenis  melhodum  inter pretendae  sacrae 
Scripture*;  in  1824  he  became  professor  extraordinarius,  and 
in  1829  professor  ordinarius  of  theology.  Apart  from  his 
academic  labours  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  dogma  and 
of  the  church,  he  lived  a  life  of  great  and  varied  usefulness  as  a 
theologian,  a  preacher  and  a  citizen;  and  at  his  "  jubilee  " 
in  1873,  001  OQly  the  university  and  town  of  Basel  but  also  the 
various  churches  of  Switzerland  united  to  do  him  honour.  He 
died  at  Basel  on  the  7th  of  June  1874. 

Hagenbach  was  a  voluminous  author  in  many  departments, 
but  he  is  specially  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  church  history. 
Though  neither  so  learned  and  condensed  as  the  contributions 
of  Gieselcr,  nor  so  original  and  profound  as  those  of  N'eander, 
his  lectures  are  clear,  attractive  and  free  from  narrow  sectarian 
prejudice.  In  dogmatics,  while  avowedly  a  champion  of  the 
"  mediation  theology  "  (Vermittdungslheedogie),  based  upon  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  Herder  and  Schleiermacher,  he  was 
much  less  revolutionary  than  were  many  others  of  his  school. 
He  sought  to  maintain  the  old  confessional  documents,  and  to 
make  the  objective  prevail  over  the  purely  subjective  manner 
of  viewing  theological  questions.  But  be  himself  was  aware 
that  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so  he  was  not  always  successful, 
and  that  his  delineations  of  Christian  dogma  often  betrayed  a 
vacillating  and  uncertain  hand. 

His  works  include  Tabcllarische  flbertiekt  der  Dogmengeschickte 
( 1828) ;  Ent yclopddie  u.  Metkodoloeie  der  Intel.  Wissensckaften  (1B33) ; 
Vorletungen  uber  West*  si.  Geukickte  der  Reformation  u.  del  Proteslan- 
lismus  (1834-1843);  Lekrbuck  der  DeemengeichkkU  (1840-1841,  5th 
ed.,  1867;  English  traiul.,  1850);  Vortesungen  uber  die  Gtuhukle 
der  alien  Kircke  (1853-1855);  Vorletungen  Uber  die  Kirtkengestkitkie 
det  liitUlalteri  (1860-1861);  Crundlinten  der  Homiietik  it.  Liiurgik 
(1863);  biographies  of  Johannes  Occolantpadius  (1482—1564)  and 
Oswald  Myconiu*  (1488-1552)  and  a  Cetckickte  der  thiol.  Sckute 
Raul  1  (i860);  his  Predigten  (1858-1875),  two  volumes  of  poems 
entitled  Luther  a.  teirte  Zeil  (1838),  and  Gedkkte  (1846).  The 
lecture*  on  church  history  under  the  Kencral  title  Vorletungen  uber 
die  Kirckengetckickte  ton  der  dlietten  Zeil  bit  turn  Iplen  Jakrkunderl 
were  reissued  in  seven  volumes  (1868-1872). 

See  especially  the  article  in  Hcrzog-Hauck,  Realencykhpddie. 

HAGENBECK.  CARL  (1844-  ),  wild-animal  collector  and 
dealer,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1844.  In  1848  his  father 
purchased  some  seals  and  a  Polar  bear  brought  to  Hamburg 
by  a  whaler,  and  subsequently  acquired  many  other  wild  animalsJ 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Carl  Hagenbeck  was  given  the  whole 
collection,  and  before  long  had  greatly  extended  the  business, 
so  that  in  1873  he  bad  to  erect  large  buildings  in  Hamburg  to 
house  his  animals.  In  1875  he  began  to  exhibit  a  collection  of 
the  representative  animals  of  many  countries,  accompanied  by 
troupes  of  the  natives  of  the  respective  countries,  throughout 
all  the  large  dries  of  Europe.  The  educational  value  of  these 
*  officially  recognized  by  the  French 


which  in  1801  awarded  Hagenbeck  the  diploma  of  the  Acidesy 
Most  of  the  wild  animals  exhibited  in  music-halls  and  other 
popular  places  of  entertainment  throughout  the  world  have 
come  from  Hagenbeck 's  collection  at  Steilingen,  near  Haxcbvg 

HAGERSTOWN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wj 
county,  Maryland,  U.S.A.,  near  Antietam 
by  rail  W.N.W.  from  Baltimore.  Pop.  (1800).  10.118,  fioool, 
«3.59«.  «'  whom  1277  were  negroes;  (1910.  census),  16,537. 
Hagerstown  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  tt  Ohio,  the  Wuiai 
Maryland,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Cumberland  Valley 
railways,  and  by  an  interurban  electric  line.  It  lies  in  a  fertlt 
valley  overlooked  by  South  Mountain  to  the  E.  asd  North 
Mountain,  more  distant,  to  the  W.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Hot 
Mar  College  (1852;  non-sectarian)  for 
is  a  business  centre  for  the 
has  good  water  power,  and  as  a 
third  in  the  state  in  190s,  its  factory  products  being  valued  a 
that  year  at  $3,026,901,  an  increase  of  66-3%  over  their  vik-e 
in  1900.  Among  the  manufactures  are  flour,  shins,  hesery, 
gloves,  bicycles,  automobiles,  agricultural  implements,  pro* 
paper,  fertilizers,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  furniture,  carriages, 
spokes  and  wheels.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  t'i 
electric  lighting  plant.  Hagerstown  was  laid  out  as  a 
1762  by  Captain  Jonathan  Hagcr  (who  had  received  a 
to  200  acres  here  from  Lord  Baltimore  in  1739).  and  was  ircor- 
po rated  in  1791.  It  was  an  important  station  00  the  old  National 
(or  Cumberland)  Road.  General  R.  E.  Lee  concentrated  ka 
forces  at  Hagerstown  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

HAG-FISH,  Glutinous  Hag,  or  Bore*  (Myxime),  a  Exrise 
fish  which  forms  with  the  lampreys  one  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
vertebrates  (Cyclotlomata).  Similar  in  form  to  a  lamprey,  it  a 
usually  found  within  the  body  of  dead  cod  or  haddock,  00  the 
flesh  of  which  it  feeds  after  having  buried  itself  in  the  ; 
When  caught,  it  secretes  a  thick  glutinous  si 
that  it  is  commonly  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
water  into  glue  It  is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  other 
temperate  seas  of  the  globe,  being  taken  in  some  locaLtws  ia 
large  numbers,  e.g.  off  the  cast  coast  of  Scotland  aad  the  vest 
coast  of  California  (see  Cyctostomata). 

HAGGADA,  or  'Acaoa  (literally  "  narrative  1,  indedes  the 
more  homilctic  elements  of  rabbinic  teaching.  It  is  not  top^ty 
distinguishable  from  the  halakha  (0.*.),  for  the  latter  or  ijreowc 
element  makes  up  with  the  haggada  the  Midrash  (*  r  >  bet, 
being  more  popular  than  the  halakha,  is  often  itself  styfcd  the 
Midrash.  It  may  be  described  as  the  poetical  and  ethical  desert 
as  contrasted  with  the  legal  clement  in  the  Talmud  (cJ  i,  bet 
the  two  elements  are  always  dosdy  connected.  Froea  cue  poiat 
of  view  the  haggada,  amplifying  and  developing  the  contests 
of  Hebrew  scripture  in  response  to  a  popular  religious  need.  Buy 
be  termed  a  rabbinical  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
containing  traditional  stories  and  legends,  sometimes  am-jsmg. 
sometimes  trivial,  and  often  beautiful.  The 
in  parables.  The  haggadic  p 
in  the  Eye  of  Jacob,  a  very  popular  compilation  rnni|ili  r  1  1  by 
Jakob  ibn  Habib  in  the  16th  century. 

HAGGAI,  in  the  Bible,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  ~  cuur 
prophets,"  whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  name  Haggai  (t,  Gr.  'Ayyalot,  whence  Aggeus  ha  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Apocrypha)  perhaps  means  "  born  oa  the 
feast  day,"  "festive."  But  Wellhausen1  is  probably  right  ia 
taking  the  word  as  a  contraction  for  Uagariab  ("  Yabweh  hath 
girded  "),  just  as  Zaccai  (Zacchacus)  is  known  to  be  a  < 
of  Zechariah. 

The  book  of  Haggai  contains  four  short  prophecies 
between  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  and  the 
day  of  the  ninth  month — that  is,  bet*  een  September  a?s3 
December — of  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  king.    The  king 
question  must  be  Darius  Hystaspis  (521-485  D.C.).  The  Urg-jagr 
of  the  prophet  in  ii.  3  suggests  the  probability  that  be  was  harxJi 
one  of  those  whose  memories  reached  across  the 
of  the  captivity,  and  that  his  prophetic 

'  In  Blcek's  Einkilung,  4th  ed.,  p.  434- 
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old  age.  This  supposition  agrees  well  with  the  shortness  of  the 
period  covered  by  his  book,  and  with  the  fact  that  Zcchariah, 
who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  same  autumn  and  was  associated 
with  Haggai's  labours  (Ezra  v.  i),  afterwards  appeals  as  the 
leading  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (Zech.  vii.  1-4).  We  know  nothing 
further  of  the  personal  history  of  Uaggai  from  the  Bible.  Later 
traditions  may  be  read  in  Carpzov's/w/rorfuc/ic,  pars  3,  cap.  zvi. 
Epiphanius  ( Vitae  propkelarum)  says  that  he  came  up  from 
Babylon  while  still  young,  prophesied  the  return,  witnessed  the 
building  of  the  temple  and  received  an  honoured  burial  near 
the  priests.  Haggai's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  several 
psalms  in  the  Septuagint  (Psalms  exxxvu.,  cxlv.-cxlviii.)  and 
other  versions,  but  these  titles  are  without  value,  and  moreover 
vary  in  MSS.  Eusebius  did  not  find  tbem  in  the  Hexaplar 
Septuagint.1 

In  his  first  prophecy  (i.  t-11)  Haggai  addresses  Zerubbabcl 
and  Joshua,  rebuking  the  people  for  leaving  the  temple  unbuilt 
while  they  are  busy  in  providing  panelled  bouses  for  themselves. 
The  prevalent  famine  and  distress  are  due  to  Yahweh's  indigna- 
tion at  such  remissness.  Let  them  build  the  house,  and  Yahwch 
will  take  pleasure  in  it  and  acknowledge  the  honour  paid  to  Him. 
The  rebuke  took  effect,  and  the  people  began  to  work  at  the 
temple,  strengthened  by  tbe  prophet's  assurance  that  the  Lord 
was  with  them  (i.  1 2-15).  In  a  second  prophecy  (ii.  1-9)  delivered 
in  the  following  month,  Haggai  forbids  the  people  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  apparent  meanness  of  the  new  temple.  Tbe 
silver  and  gold  are  the  Lord's.  He  will  soon  shake  all  nations 
and  their  choicest  gifts  will  be  brought  to  adorn  His  house. 
Its  glory  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  temple,  and  in 
this  place  He  will  give  peace.  A  third  prophecy  (ii.  10-19) 
contains  a  promise,  enforced  by  a  figure  drawn  from  the  priestly 
ritual,  that  Cod  will  remove  famine  and  bless  the  land  from  the 
day  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  onwards.  Finally,  in  ii. 
io-2j,  Zerubbabcl  is  assured  of  God's  special  love  and  protection 
in  the  impending  catastrophe  of  kingdoms  and  nations  to  which 
the  prophet  had  formerly  pointed  as  preceding  the  glorification 
of  God's  house  on  Zion.  In  thus  looking  forward  to  a  shaking 
of  all  nations  Haggai  agrees  with  earlier  prophecies,  especially 
Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  while  his  picture  of  the  glory  and  peace  of  the 
new  Zion  and  its  temple  is  drawn  from  the  great  anonymous 
prophet  who  penned  Isa.  lx  and  Ixvi.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  book  are  the  importance  assigned  to  the  person- 
ality of  Zerubbabcl,  who,  though  a  living  contemporary,  is 
marked  out  as  the  Messiah;  and  the  almost  sacramental 
significance  attached  to  the  temple.  The  hopes  fixed  on  Zerub- 
babcl, tbe  chosen  of  the  Lord,  dear  to  Him  as  His  signet  ring 
(cf.  Jer.  xxii.  24),  are  a  last  echo  in  Old  Testament  prophecy 
of  the  theocratic  importance  of  the  bouse  of  David.  In  the  book 
of  Zcchariah  Zerubbabcl  has  already  fallen  into  the  background 
and  the  high  priest  is  the  leading  figure  of  the  Judcan  com- 
munity.' The  stem  of  David  is  superseded  by  tbe  house  of 
Zadok,  the  kingship  has  yielded  to  the  priesthood,  and  tbe 
extinction  of  national  hopes  gives  new  importance  to  that  strict 
organization  of  the  hierarchy  for  which  Ezekiel  had  prepared 
the  way  by  his  sentence  of  disfranchisement  against  the  non- 
Zadokite  priests. 

The  indifference  of  the  Jews  to  the  desolate  conditions  of  their 
sanctuary  opens  up  a  problem  of  some  difficulty.  It  is  strange 
that  neither  Haggai  nor  his  contemporary  Zcchariah  mentions 
or  implies  any  return  of  exiles  from  Babylon,  and  the  suggestion 
has  accordingly  been  made  that  the  return  under  Cyrus  described 
in  Ezra  i.-iv.  is  unhistorical,  and  that  the  community  addressed 
by  Haggai  consisted  of  the  remnant  that  had  been  left  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  after  the  majority  had  gone 
into  exile  or  fled  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.).  Such  a  remnant, amongst 
whom  might  be  members  of  the  priestly  and  royal  families, 
would  gather  strength  and  boldness  as  the  troubles  of  Babylon 

•See  the  note  on  Ps.  cxlv.  I  in  Field's  Ihxapla;  Kdhler.  Writ- 
tat*nt<n  Hauat's.  jj;  Wright.  Ze/hartah  and  hit  Profkectes,  xix. 

•After  the  foundation  of  the  temple  Zcrubb-ibcl  dtupprars  from 
history  and  live*  only  in  legend,  which  continued  to  bu»y  itself  with 
his  story,  as  we  »t  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  (cf.  Dercn- 
bourg.  Hut.  it  h  PaUitint,  chap,  i ). 


increased  and  her  vigilance  was  relaxed,  and  might  receive  from 
Babylon  and  other  lands  both  refugees  and  some  account  at 
least  of  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Second  Isaiah.  Stimulated 
by  such  causes  and  obtaining  formal  permission  from  the  Persian 
government,  tbey  would  arise  as  a  new  Israel  and  enter  on  a 
new  phase  of  national  life  and  divine  revelation. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  plausibility  of  this  theory,  it  seems 
preferable  to  adhere  to  the  story  of  Ezra  i.-iv.  Apart  from  the 
weighty  objections  that  the  Edomites  would  have  frustrated  such 
a  recrudescence  of  tbe  remnant  Jews  as  has  been  described,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  main  stream  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought  had  been  diverted  to  Babylon.  Thence,  when  the 
opportunity  came  under  Cyrus,  some  50,000  Jews,  tbe  spiritual 
heirs  of  the  best  elements  of  the  old  Israel,  returned  to  found  the 
new  community.  With  them  were  all  the  resources,  and  the 
only  people  they  found  at  Jerusalem  were  hostile  gentiles  and 
Samaritans.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  they  set  about  rebuilding 
the  temple  and  realizing  the  glowing  promises  about  the 
prosperity  and  dominance  of  Zion  that  had  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  the  Second  Isaiah  (xlix.  14-26,  xlv.  14).  Bitter  disappoint- 
ment, however,  soon  overcame  them,  the  Samaritans  were 
strong  enough  to  thwart  and  hinder  their  temple-building,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  divine  favour  was  withdrawn.  Apathy 
took  the  place  of  enthusiasm,  and  sordid  worries  succeeded  to 
high  hopes.  "  Tbe  like  collapse  has  often  been  experienced  in 
history  when  bands  of  religious  men,  going  forth,  as  they  thought , 
to  freedom  and  tbe  immediate  erection  of  a  holy  commonwealth, 
have  found  their  unity  wrecked  and  their  enthusiasm  dissipated 
by  a  few  inclement  seasons  on  a  barren  and  hostile  shore."* 

From  this  torpor  tbey  were  roused  by  tidings  which  might  well 
be  interpreted  as  tbe  restoration  of  divine  favour.  Away  in  the 
East  Cyrus  had  been  succeeded  in  529  B.C.  by  Carabyscs,  who  had 
annexed  Egypt  and  on  whose  death  in  522  a  Magian  impostor, 
Gaumata,  had  seized  the  throne.  The  fraud  was  short-lived, 
and  Darius  I.  became  king  and  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 
These  events  .shook  the  whole  Persian  empire;  Babylon  and 
other  subject  states  rose  in  revolt,  and  to  tbe  Jews  it  seemed  that 
Persia  was  tottering  and  that  tbe  Messianic  era  was  nigh.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  Haggai  and  Zcchariah  should  urge 
the  speedy  building  of  the  temple,  in  order  that  the  great  king 
might  be  fittingly  received. 

It  is  sometimes  levied  as  a  reproach  against  Haggai  that  he 
makes  no  direct  reference  to  moral  duties.  But  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  contrast  his  practical  counsel  with  the  more  ethical  and 
spiritual  teaching  of  tbe  earlier  Hebrew  prophets.  One  thing 
was  needful — the  temple.  "  Without  a  sanctuary  Yahwch  would 
have  seemed  a  foreigner  to  Israel.  The  Jews  would  have  thought 
that  He  bad  returned  to  Sinai,  the  holy  mountain;  and  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  temporal  blessings  which  were  the  gifts  of  a 
God  who  literally  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  his  people."  Hagg.ii 
argued  that  material  prosperity  was  conditioned  by  zeal  in 
worship;  the  prevailing  distress  was  an  indication  of  divine  anger 
due  to  the  people's  religious  apathy.  Haggai's  reproofs  touched 
the  conscience  of  the  Jews,  and  the  book  of  Zcchariah  enables 
us  in  some  measure  to  follow  the  course  of  a  religious  revival 
which,  starting  with  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  did  not  confine 
itself  to  matters  of  ceremony  and  ritual  worship.  On  tbe  other 
band,  Haggai's  treatment  of  his  theme,  practical  and  effective 
as  it  was  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  moves  on  a  far  lower  level  than 
the  aspirations  of  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  closing  chapters 
of  Isaiah.  To  the  latter  the  material  temple  is  no  more  than  a 
detail  in  the  picture  of  a  work  of  restoration  eminently  ideal 
and  spiritual,  and  he  expressly  warns  his  hearers  against  attaching 
intrinsic  importance  to  it  (Isa.  Ixvi.  t).  To  Haggai  tbe  temple 
appears  so  essential  that  he  teaches  that  while  it  lay  waste,  the 
people  and  all  (heir  works  and  offerings  were  unclean  (Hag.  ii.  14). 
In  this  he  betrays  his  affinity  with  Ezekiel,  who  taught  that  it 
is  by  the  possession  of  tbe  sanctuary  that  Israel  is  sanctified 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  28).  In  truth  the  new  movement  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling  which  started  from  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
state  look  two  distinct  lines,  of  which  Ezekiel  and  tbe  anonymous 
1  G.  A.  Smith,  Minor  Propktlt.  ii.  235. 
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authors  of  Isa.  xl.-Ixvi.  are  the  respective  representatives. 
While  the  latter  developed  their  great  picture  of  Israel  the 
mediatorial  nation,  the  systematic  and  priestly  mind  of  Ezekicl 
had  shaped  a  more  material  conception  of  the  religious  vocation 
of  Israel  in  that  picture  of  the  new  theocracy  where  the  temple 
and  its  ritual  occupy  the  largest  place,  with  a  sanctity  which  is 
set  in  express  contrast  to  the  older  conception  of  the  holiness  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Kick,  xliii.  7  scq.  with  Jer.  xxxi.  40, 
Isa.  iv.  5),  and  with  a  supreme  significance  for  the  religious  life  of 
the  people  which  is  expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  living  waters 
issuing  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  house  (Ezek.  xl  vii.).  It  was 
the  conceptionof  Ezekicl  which  permanently  influenced  the  citizens 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  took  final  shape  in  the  institutions  of 
Ezra.   To  this  consummation,  with  its  necessary  accompaniment 


in  the  extinction  of  prophecy,  the  book  of  Haggai  already  points. 

Authobitibs. — The  elaborate  and  valuable  German  commentary 
of  A.  Kohlor  (Eriangcn.  i860)  forms  the  first  part  of  his  work  on 
the  NathexUische  Propketen.  Reinke's  Commentary  (Monster.  1868) 
is  the  work  of  a  scholarly  Roman  Catholic.  Haggai  has  generally 
been  treated  in  works  on  all  the  prophets,  as  by  Ewald  (2nd  ed.. 
1868;  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  iii.,  1878);  or  along  with  the  other  minor 
prophets,  as  by  Hitzig  (3rd  ed.,  by  H.  Stciner,  Leipzig,  1881),  Kcil 
(1866,  3rd  ed.,  1888,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1868),  and  Pusey 
(1875),  5.  R.  Driver  (1906),  W.  Nowack  (2nd  ed.,  1905),  K.  Marti 
(1904),  J.  Wcllhausen  (3rd  ed..  1898);  or  with  the  other  post-exile 
prophets.as  by  Kohler.  Presscl  (Got ha.  1870),  Dods  (1879)  and  others. 
The  older  literature  will  be  found  in  books  of  introduction  or  in 
RosenmDllcr's  Scholia.  The  learned  commentary  of  Marckius  may 
be  specially  mentioned.  On  the  place  of  Haggai  in  the  history  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy,  see  Duhm.  Theologie  der  Propheten  (Bonn, 
1875);  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (1004); 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  The  Doctrine  of  lie  Profits;  G.  A.  Smith.  The 
Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  vol.  2  0003) ;  Tony  Andrce,  Le  Prophite 
Aggie;  Ed.  Meyer,  Enlslehunt  its  Judenlums  (1896). 

(W.  RVS.;  A.  J.G.) 

HAGGARD,  HENRY  RIDER  (1856-  ),  English  novelist, 
was  born  at  Bradenham  Hall,  Norfolk,  on  the  22nd  of  June  1856. 
When  he  was  nineteen  he  went  to  South  Africa  as  secretary  to 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  governor  of  Natal.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  (1877),  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
special  commissioner,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone;  and  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  master  of  the  high  court  of  the  Transvaal. 
He  married  in  1879  a  Norfolk  heiress,  Miss  Margitson,  but 
returned  to  the  Transvaal  in  time  to  witness  its  surrender  to  the 
Boers  and  the  overthrow  of  the  policy  of  his  former  chief. 
He  returned  to  England  and  read  for  the  bar,  but  soon  took  to 
literary  work;  he  published  Cetywayo  and  his  White  Neighbours 
(1882),  written  in  defence  of  Sir  T.  Shepslonc's  policy.  This  was 
followed  by  the  novels  Dawn  (1884),  The  Wikh's  Head  (1885), 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  British  defeat  at  Isandhlwana; 
and  in  1886  King  Solomon's  Mines,  suggested  by  the  Zimbabwe 
mins,  which  first  made  him  popular.  She  (1887),  another 
fantastic  African  story,  was  also  very  successful,  a  sequel,  A  yes  ha, 
or  the  Return  of  She,  being  published  in  1905.  The  scene  of  Jess 
(1887)  and  of  Allan  Qualermain  (1888)  was  also  laid  in  Africa. 
In  1895  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  East  Norfolk  parlia- 
mentary division  in  the  Unionist  interest;  he  showed  great 
interest  in  rural  and  agricultural  questions,  being  a  practical 
gardener  and  farmer  on  his  estate  in  Norfolk.  In  his  Rural 
England  (2  vols.,  1902)  he  exposed  the  evils  of  depopulation  in 
country  districts.  In  190s  he  was  commissioned  by  the  colonial 
office  to  inquire  Into  the  Salvation  Army  settlements  at  Fort 
Romie,  S.  California,  and  Fort  Amity,  Colorado,  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  similar  colonics  in  South  Africa.  His 
report  on  the  subject  was  first  published  as  a  blue  book,  and 
afterwards,  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  The  Poor  and  Ike  Land  (1905), 
with  suggestions  for  a  scheme  of  national  land  settlement  in 
Great  Britain  itself. 

His  other  books  include  Maiica's  Revenge  (1888).  Mr  Met  son' i  Will 
(t&i&hColonelOuaritch,  V.C.  (1888).  Cleopatra  (1889),  Eric  Brighteyes 
(1891),  The  World's  Desire  (1890),  a  romance  of  Helen  of  Troy, 
written  with  Mr  Andrew  Lang:  Nada  the  Lily  (1892),  Monletuma's 
Daughter  (1894).  The  People  of  the  Mitt  (1894).  Joan  Haste  (l«95). 
Heart  of  the  World  (1896),  Dr  Theme  (1898).  A  Farmer's  Year  (1899), 
The  Sew  South  Africa  (1900).  Lysbelh,  A  Tale  of  the  Dukh  (tool). 
Stella  Freielius  (1903).  A  Gardener's  Year  (1905).  A  Farmer's  Yea 
(1899.  revised  ed  ,  1906),  The  Way  of  the  SptrU  (1906). 


HAGGIS,  a  dish  consisting  of  a  calf's,  sheep's  or  other  animaTs 
heart,  liver  and  lungs,  and  also  sometimes  of  the 
intestines,  boiled  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal  with 
of  pepper,  salt,  onions,  &c,  chopped  fine  with  suet  and  oatmeaL 
It  is  considered  peculiarly  a  Scottish  dish,  but  was  common  in 
England  till  the  18th  century.  The  derivation  of  the  word  a 
obscure.  The  Fr.  kachis,  English  "  hash,"  is  of  later  appearance 
than  "  haggis."  It  may  be  connected  with  a  verb  "  to  hag." 
meaning  to  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  would  then  be  cognate 
ultimately  with  "  hash." 

HAGIOLOGY  (from  Gr.  &yun,  saint,  \tryoi,  discourse),  that 
branch  of  the  historical  sciences  which  is  concerned  with  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  If  hagiology  be  considered  merely  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  has  come  to  be  understood  in  the  later 
stages  of  its  development,  i.e.  the  critical  study  of  hagiographic 
remains,  there  would  be  no  such  science  before  the  1 71b  century. 
But  the  bases  of  hagiology  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  laid 
at  the  time  when  hagiographic  documents,  hitherto  dispersed, 
were  first  brought  together  in  to  rolled  ions.  The  oldest  collection 
of  this  kind,  the  awayuys)  rur  a\pxalur  uaprvpijir  of  Eusebius, 
to  which  the  author  refers  in  several  passages  in  his  writings 
(Hist.  Eccl.,  v.  proem  2;  v.  20,  5),  and  which  has  left  more  than 
one  trace  in  Christian  literature,  is  unfortunately  lost  in  its 
entirety.  The  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  as  also  the  writings  of 
Thcodoret,  Palladius  and  others,  on  the  origins  of  the  monastic 
life,  and,  similarly,  the  Dialogues  of  St  Gregory  (Pope  Gregory  I.), 
belong  to  the  category  of  sources  rather  than  to  that  of  bagroiogic 
collections.  The  In  gloria  martyrum  and  In  gloria  confess*  mm 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  are  valuable  for  the  sources  used  in  their 
compilation.  The  most  important  collections  are  those 
comprise  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  and  the  lives  of  saint 
in  the  order  of  the  calendar.  In  the  Greek  Church 
called  menologics  (from  Gr.  itfir,  month,  XcVyw,  discourse),  and 
their  existence  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  oth 
century  (Theodore  of  Studium,  Epist.  i.  2).  One  of  them,  the 
mcnology  of  Mctaphrastes,  compiled  in  the  second  half  of  the 
10th  century,  enjoyed  a  universal  vogue  (sec  S  Vitro  N  Meta- 
phrastes).  The  corresponding  works  in  the  Western  Church  are 
the  passionaries  or  legendaries,  varieties  of  which  are  dispersed 
in  libraries  and  have  not  been  studied  collectively.  They 
generally  draw  from  a  common  source,  the  Roman  legendary, 
and  the  lives  of  the  local  saints,  i.e.  those  specially  honoured  in 
a  church,  a  province  or  a  country.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
the  Austrian  legendary  (De  mag  no  legendario  A  ustriaco  in  the 
Analecta  BoUandiana,  xvii.  24-264).  From  the  mcnologies 
and  legendaries  various  compilations  were  made:  in  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Synaxaria  (see  Sykaxauusi);  in  the  Western 
Ch  urch,  abridgments  and  extracts  such  as  the  Speculum  kistcride 
of  Vincent  de  Beauvais;  the  Legtnda  a  urea  of  Jacobus  de 
Voragine;  the  Sanetorale  of  Bernard  Guy  ( d.  1331]  (see  L. 
Dclisle,  Notice  jut  Us  manuscrits  do  Bernard  Guy,  Paris,  1S70); 
the  Sanctilogium  of  John  of  Tyncroouth  (c.  1366),  utilized  by 
John  CapgTave,  and  published  in  1516  under  the  name  of  Nema 
legtnda  Angliae  (new  edition  by  C.  Horstman,  Oxford,  1901); 
and  the  Calalogus  sanctorum  of  Petrus  de  Natalibua  (c.  1375), 
published  at  Viccnza  in  1493,  and  many  times  reprinted.  The 
Sanctuarium  of  B.  Mombritius,  published  at  Milan  about  1480, 
is  particularly  valuable  because  it  gives  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  ancient  texts  according  to  the  manuscripts.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  collectors  of  lives  of  saints  was  John  Gieiemans  of 
Brabant  (d.  1487),  whose  work  is  of  great  value  (BoOandists, 
De  codicibus  hagiograpkicis  Iohannis  Gidemans,  Brussels,  1895). 
and  with  him  must  be  associated  Anton  Gecns,  or  Gentius,  of 
Grocncndael,  who  died  in  1543  (Analecta  BoUandiana,  vi.  31-34). 

Hagiology  entered  on  a  new  development  with  the  publication 
of  the  Sanctorum  prist  or  um  patrum  titae  (Venice  and  Rome, 
I5S 1-1500)  of  Aloysius  Lipomanus  (Lippomano),  bishop  of 
Verona.  As  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of  humanist  scholars 
a  great  number  of  Greek  hagiographic  texts  became  for  the  first 
time  accessible  to  the  West  in  a  Latin  translation.  The 
Carthusian,  Laurentius  Surius,  carried  on  the  work  of  Lippomano, 
completed  it,  and  arranged  the  materials  strictly  in  the  order 
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of  the  calendar  (Dt  probatis  sanctorum  historiis,  Cologne,  1570- 
IS75)  What  prevents  the  work  of  Surius  from  being  regarded 
as  an  improvement  upon  Lippomano's  is  that  Surius  thought 
it  necessary  to  retouch  the  style  of  those  documents  which 
appeared  to  him  badly  written,  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  consequent  loss  of  their  documentary  value. 

The  actual  founder  of  hagiologic  criticism  was  the  Flemish 
Jesuit,  Heribert  Rosweyde  (d.  1610),  who,  besides  his  important 
works  on  the  martyrologies  (see  Martyrolocy),  published  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  Vilae  palrum  (Antwerp,  1615).  a 
veritable  masterpiece  for  the  time  at  which  it  appeared.  It  was 
he,  too,  who  conceived  the  plan  of  a  great  collection  of  lives  of 
saints,  compiled  from  the  manuscripts  and  augmented  with 
n*)tes,  from  which  resulted  the  collection  of  the  Ada  sanctorum 
(see  Bollandists).  This  last  enterprise  gave  rise  to  others  of 
a  similar  character  but  less  extensive  in  scope. 

Dom  T.  Ruinart  collected  the  best  Acta  of  the  martyrs  iA  his 
Acta  martyrum  uncera  (Paris,  1689).  The  various  religious  orders 
collected  the  Ada  o(  their  saints,  often  increasing  the  lists  beyond 
measure.  The  best  publication  o(  this  kind,  the  Ada  tandorum 
ordmn  S.  Benedidi  (Paris.  1668-1701)  of  dAehery  and  Mabtllon. 
does  nor  entirely  escape  this  reproach.  Countries,  provinces  and 
dioceses  also  had  their  special  hagiographic  collections,  conceived 
according  to  various  plan*  and  executed  with  more  or  less  historical 
sense.  Of  these,  the  most  important  collections  arc  thos*  of  O. 
Caietanus,  Vilae  sanctorum  Siculorum  (Palermo,  1657);  C.  A. 
Lobincau,  Vie  det  saints  dt  Brdagne  (Rcnnes,  1725);  and  J.  H. 
Ghesqutto.  Ada  tandorum  Bttgu  (Brussels  and  Tongerloo,  1783- 
1794).  The  principal  lives  of  the  German  saints  arc  published  in  the 
Monumenta  Gcrmaniae.  and  a  special  section  of  the  Scriptorti  return 
Mertmmguarum  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  saints.  For  Scotland 
and  Ireland  mention  must  be  made  of  T.  Messingham's  Florittgium 
tnsulae  tandorum  (Paris,  1624);  I.  Colgan's  Ada  sanctorum  vtUris 
el  maioru  Scotiae  scu  Hiberniae  (Louvain.  1645-1047);  John 
Pinkcrton's  Vttat  antiquae  sanctorum  .  .  .  (London,  tj8Q,  of  which 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  published  by  \V.  M.  Metcalfe  at 
Paisley  in  1889.  under  the  title  of  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Saints) ;  W.  J. 
Rees's  Lms  of  the  Cambro- British  Sainli  (Llandovery,  1853);  Ada 
sanctorum  Hiberniae  (Edinburgh,  1888);  Whitley  Stokes  s  Lives 
of  Sainti  from  the  Booh  of  Lumort  (Oxford,  1890) ;  and  J.  O'Hanlon's 
Lixet  of  the  Irish  Saints  (Dublin,  1875-1904).  Towards  the  13th 
century  vernacular  collections  of  lives  of  saints  began  to  increase. 
This  literature  is  more  interesting  from  the  linguistic  than  from 
the  hagiologic  point  of  view,  and  comes  rather  within  the  domain 
of  the  philologist. 

The  hagiography  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Greek  church  also  has 
been  the  subject  of  important  publications.  The  Greek  texts  arc 
very  much  scattered.  Of  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  J.  B. 
Malou's  "  Symeonis  Metaphrastac  opera  omnia  "  (Patrologta  Graeca, 
114,  115,  116)  and  Thcophilos  loannu,  Medina  dii°.V>-, (Venice, 
1884).  For  Syriac,  there  are  S.  E.  Asaemani's  Ada  sanctorum 
martyrum  orienlalmm  (Rome,  1748)  and  P.  Bcdjan's  Ada  martyrum 
et  sanctorum  (Paris,  1890-1897):  for  Armenian,  the  acts  of 
martyrs  and  live*  of  saints,  published  in  two  volumes  by  the 
Mechitharist  community  of  Venice  in  1874;  for  Coptic,  Hyvernat's 
Let  Adet  des  martyrs  de  I'Egypte  (Paris.  1886);  (or  Ethiopian,  K. 
Conti  Rossini's  Scriptorts  Adhwpici,  vilae  sanctorum  (Paris,  1904 
scq.);  and  (or  Georgian,  Sabinin's  Paradise  of  the  Georgian  Church 
(Si  Petersburg,  1882). 

In  addition  to  the  principal  collections  must  be  mentioned  the 
innumerable  works  in  which  the  hagiographic  texts  have  been  sub- 
jected to  detailed  critical  study. 

To  rcaliic  the  present  state  of  hagiology,  the  Bibliotheca  hagio- 
graphua.  both  Latin  and  Greek.  published  by  the  Bollandists.  and 
the  Bulletin  hatiographique,  which  appears  in  each  number  o(  the 
A  not  tela  Botlandtana  (see  Bollandists).  must  be  consulted.  Thanks 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  a  great  number  of  scholars,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  hagiographic  texts  has  in  recent  years  nfade  notable 
progress.  The  criticism  of  the  sources,  the  study  of  literary  styles, 
and  the  knowledge  of  local  history  now  render  it  easier  to  discrimi- 
nate in  this  literature  between  what  is  really  hUtoric.il  and  what  is 
merely  the  invention  of  the  genius  of  the  people  or  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  pious  writers  (see  If.  Dclchayc.  /-<■?  Ltgendes  luit">graphtquei, 
and  ed-,  pp.  121-141.  Brussels,  1906).  "  Though  the  lives  of  saints," 
uys  a  recent  historian,  "  arc  filled  with  miracles  and  incredible 
stories,  they  form  a  rich  mine  of  information  concerning  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Some  of  them  arc  '  memorials  of  the  best 
men  of  the  time  written  by  the  best  scholars  of  thctirac,'  "  (C  Gross, 
The  Source*  and  Literature  oj  Englnh  llulory.  p.  14,  London.  1900). 

(H.De.) 

HAGIOSCOPE  (from  Gr.  Hyioi,  holy,  and  onxuf,  to  see), 
in  architecture,  an  opening  through  the  wall  of  a  church  in  an 
oblique  direction,  to  enable  the  worshippers  in  the  transepts  or 
other  parts  of  the  church,  from  which  the  altar  was  not  visible, 
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to  see  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  As  a  rule  these  hagioscopes, 
or  "  squints  "  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  found  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  chancel  arch.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  openings 
has  been  cut  in  the  walls  in  an  oblique  line  to  enable  a  person 
standing  in  the  porch  (as  in  Bridgewater  church,  Somerset)  to 
see  the  altar;  in  this  case  and  in  other  instances  such  openings 
were  sometimes  provided  for  an  attendant,  who  had  to  ring  the 
Sanctus  bell  when  the  Host  was  elevated.  Though  rarely  met 
with  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  are  occasions  where  they 
are  found,  so  as  to  enable  a  monk  in  one  of  the  vestries  to  follow 
the  service  and  communicate  with  the  bell-ringers. 

HACONOY,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Bulacan,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  Manila  Bay  and  on  the  W.  branch  and  the 
delta  of  the  Pampanga  Grande  river,  about  2$  m.  N.W.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  (1903),  21,304.  Hagonoy  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  producing  rice,  Indian  corn,  sugar  and  a  little  coffee. 
Alcohol  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  nipa  palm,  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring  swamps, 
and  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  nipa  thatch  is  manufactured. 
There  is  good  fishing.  The  women  of  the  town  arc  very  skilful  in 
weaving  the  native  fabrics.  The  language  is  Tagalog.  Hagonoy 
was  founded  in  1581. 

HAOUB.  THE  (in  Dutch,  's  Cravcnhate,  or,  abbreviated,  den 
Haag;  in  Fr.  La  Hayt;  and  in  Late  Lat.  Haga  Comitis), 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  South  Holland,  about  2}  m. 
from  the  sea,  with  a  junction  station  <>\  m.  by  rail  S.W.  by  S. 
of  Leiden.  Steam  tramways  connect  it  with  the  seaside  villages 
of  Schcveningen,  Rykduin  and 's  Gravenzande,  as  well  as  with 
Delft,  Wassenaar  and  Leiden,  and  it  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  main  canal  from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam.  Pop.  (1000). 
212,211.  The  Hague  is  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  the  usual 
residence  of  the  court  and  diplomatic  bodies,  and  the  scat  of 
the  government,  the  states-general,  the  high  council  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  council  of  state,  the  chamber  of  accounts  and 
various  other  administrative  bodies.  The  characteristics  of  the 
town  are  quite  in  keeping  with  its  political  position;  it  is  as 
handsome  as  it  is  fashionable,  and  was  rightly  described  by  de 
Amicis  in  his  CHanda  as  half  Dutch,  half  French.  The  Hague  has 
grown  very  largely  in  modern  times,  especially  on  its  western 
side,  which  is  situated  on  the  higher  and  more  sandy  soil,  the 
south-eastern  half  of  the  town  comprising  the  poorer  and  the 
business  quarters.  The  main  features  in  a  plan  of  the  town  are 
its  fine  streets  and  houses  and  extensive  avenues  and  well- 
planted  squares;  while,  as  a  city,  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
attractive  seaside  resort,  combined  with  the  advantages  and 
importance  of  a  large  town,  and  the  possession  of  beautiful  and 
wooded  surroundings,  give  it  a  distinction  all  its  own. 

The  medieval-looking  group  of  government  buildings  situated 
in  the  Binnenhof  (or  "inner  court "),  their  backs  reflected  in  the 
pretty  sheet  of  water  called  the  Vyver,  represent  both  historically 
and  topographically  the  centre  of  the  Hague.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Vyver  lies  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the  fine 
houses  and  magnificent  avenue  of  trees  of  the  Lange  Voorhoui, 
the  Kneutcrdyk  and  the  Vyvcrburg,  representing  the  fashionable 
kernel  of  the  city.  Close  by  lies  the  entrance  to  the  Haagschc 
Bosch,  or  the  wood,  on  one  side  of  which  is  situated  the  deer- 
park,  and  a  little  beyond  on  the  other  the  zoological  gardens 
(1862).  Away  from  the  Lange  Voorhout  the  line  Park  Straat 
stretches  to  the  "  1813  Plcin  "  or  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  Urge  monument  (i860)  by  Jaquet  commemorating  the 
jubilee  of  the  restoration  of  Dutch  independence  in  1813.  Beyond 
this  is  the  Alexander  Veld,  used  as  a  military  driU  ground,  and 
close  by  is  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  road  called  the  Scheven- 
ingensche  Weg.  which  leads  through  the  "little  woods"  to 
Schcveningen.  Parallel  to  the  Park  Straat  is  the  busy  Noord- 
einde,  in  which  is  situated  the  royal  palace.  The  palace  was 
purchased  by  the  States  in  1595,  rebuilt  by  the  stadtholder 
William  III.,  and  extended  by  King  William  I.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  loth  century.  In  front  of  the  building  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  I.  of  Orange  by  Count  Nieucrkerke  (1845). 
and  behind  are  the  gardens  ami  extensive  stables.  The  Binnen- 
hof, which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  once  surrounded  by 
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a  moat,  and  is  still  entered  through  ancient  gateways.  The 
oldest  portion  was  founded  in  1140  by  William  II.,  count  of 
Holland,  whose  son,  Florcns  V.,  enlarged  it  and  made  it  his 
residence.  Several  centuries  later  the  st ad t holders  also  lived 
here.  The  fine  old  hall  of  the  knights,  built  by  Florens,  and  now 
containing  the  archives  of  the  home  office,  is  the  historic  chamber 
in  which  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  abjured  their  allegiance  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  in  front  of  which  the  grey-headed  states- 
man Johan  van  Oldenbarncveldt  was  executed  in  1619.  Close 
by  on  the  one  side  are  the  courts  of  justice,  and  on  the  other 
the  first  and  second  chambers  of  the  states-general,  containing 
some  richly  painted  ceilings  and  the  portraits  of  various  stadt- 
holdcrs.  Government  offices  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ings, and  in  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  fountain  surmounted  by 
a  statuette  of  William  II.,  count  of  Holland  (1227-1 2s6).  In  the 
adjoining  Builenhof,  or  "outer  court,"  is  a  statue  of  King 
William  II.  (d.  1849),  and  the  old  GcvangcnPoort,  or  prison  gate 
(restored  1875),  consisting  of  a  tower  and  gateway.  It  was 
here  that  the  brothers  Cornelia  and  Jan  de  Witt  were  killed  by 
the  mob  in  1672.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Binnenhof  is  the 
busy  square  called  the  Plcin,  where  all  the  tram-lines  meet. 
Round  about  it  are  the  buildings  of  the  ministry  of  justice  and 
other  government  buildings,  including  one  to  contain  the  state 
archives,  the  large  club-house  of  the  Witte  Societeit,  and  the 
Maurilshuiv  The  Mauritshuis  was  built  in  1633-1644  by  Count 
John  Maurice  of  Nassau,  governor  of  Brazil,  and  contains  the 
famous  picture  gallery  of  the  Hague.  The  nucleus  of  this  collec- 
tion was  formed  by  the  princes  of  Orange,  notably  by  the 
stadtholdcr  William  V.  (1749-1806).  King  William  I.  did  much 
to  restore  the  losses  caused  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
pictures  during  the  French  occupation.  Other  artistic  collections 
In  the  Hague  are  the  municipal  museum  {Gerntente  Museum), con- 
taining paintings  by  both  ancient  and  modern  Dutch  artists,  and 
some  antiquities;  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  in  the  Steengracht 
gallery,  belonging  to  Jonkhecr  Steengracht;  the  museum 
Meermanno-Westrccnianum,  named  after  Count  Mcermannand 
Baron  Weslrecncn  (d.  1850),  containing  some  interesting  MSS. 
and  specimens  of  early  typography  and  other  curiosities;  and 
the  Mesdag  Museum,  containing  the  collection  of  the  painter 
H.  W.  Mesdag  (b.  1831)  presented  by  him  to  the  state.  The 
royal  library  (1798)  contains  upwards  of  500.000  volumes, 
including  some  early  illuminated  MSS.,  a  valuable  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  and  some  fine  antique  gems.  In  addition 
to  the  royal  palace  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  palaces  of 
the  queen-dowager,  of  the  prince  of  Orange  (founded  about  1720 
by  Count  Unico  of  Wasscnaar  Twiekcls)  and  of  the  prince  von 
Wied,  dating  from  1825,  and  containing  some  good  early  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters.  There  are  numerous  churches  of  various 
denominations  in  the  Hague  as  well  as  an  English  church,  a 
Russian  chapel  and  two  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  Portuguese. 
The  Groote  Kerk  of  St  Jarr.es  (15th  and  16th  centuries)  has  a  fine 
vaulted  interior,  and  contains  some  old  stained  glass,  a  carved 
wooden  pulpit  (i$$o),  a  large  organ  and  interesting  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  some  escutcheons  of  the  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  placed  here  after  the  chapter  of  1456-  The  Nieuwe  Kerk, 
or  new  church  (first  half  17th  century),  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  brothers  De  Witt  and  of  the  philosopher  Spinoza.  Spinoza 
is  further  commemorated  by  a  monument  in  front  of  the  house 
in  which  he  died  in  1677.  The  picturesque  town  hall  (built  in 
1565  and  restored  and  enlarged  in  1882)  contains  a  historical 
picture  gallery.  The  principal  other  buildings  are  the  provincial 
government  offices,  the  royal  school  of  music,  the  college  of  art, 
the  large  building  (1874)  of  the  society  for  arts  and  sciences,  the 
ethnographical  institute  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  with  tine 
library,  the  theatres,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  orphanage, 
lunatic  asylum  and  other  charitable  institutions;  the  fine 
modern  railway  station  (1892),  the  cavalry  and  artillery  and 
the  infantry  barracks,  and  the  cannon  foundry.  The  chief 
industries  of  the  town  are  iron  casting,  copper  and  lead  smelting, 
cannon  founding,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  carriages, 
liqueur  distilling,  lithographing  and  printing. 
The  Hague  wood  has  been  described  as  the  dly'a  finest 


ornament.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  oaks  and  alters  and  magnifi- 
cent avenues  of  gigantic  beech-trees.  Together  with  the  Haarlem 
wood  it  is  thought  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  immense  forest  which 
once  extended  along  the  coast.  At  tbe  end  o(  one  of  the  avenues 
which  penetrates  into  it  from  the  town  is  the  large  summer  club- 
house of  the  Witte  Societeit,  under  whose  auspices  concerts  are 
given  here  in  summer.  Farther  into  the  wood  are  some  pretty 
little  lakes,  and  the  famous  royal  villa  called  the  Huis  ten  Bosch, 
or  "  house  in  the  wood."  This  villa  was  built  by  Pieter  Post  for 
1  he  Princess  Amelia  of  Solms,  in  memory  of  her  husband  the 
stadtholdcr,  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  (d.  1647),  and  wings 
were  added  to  it  by  Prince  William  IV.  in  1748.  The  chief  room 
is  the  Orange  Saloon,  an  octagonal  hall  50  ft.  high,  covered  with 
paintings  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists,  chiefly  of  incidents  ia 
the  life  of  Prince  Frederick.  In  this  room  the  International 
Peace  Conference  had  its  sittings  in  the  summer  of  1899.  The 
collections  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  rooms,  and  the  grisailles 
in  the  dining-room  painted  by  Jacobus  de  Wit  (1695-1754), 
are  also  noteworthy. 

The  history  of  the  Hague  ia  in  some  respects  singular.  In 
the  13th  century  it  was  no  more  than  a  hunting-lodge  of  the  counts 
of  Holland,  and  though  Count  Floris  V.  (b.  1254-1296)  made  it 
his  residence  and  it  thus  became  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  of  Holland  and  the  centre  of  the  administration,  and 
from  the  lime  of  William  or  Orange  onward  the  meeting-place  of 
the  states-general,  it  only  received  the  status  of  a  town,  (rora 
King  Louis  Bonaparte,  early  in  the  19th  century. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  iSth 
century  the  Hague  was  the  centre  of  European  diplomacy. 
Among  the  many  treaties  and  conventions  signed  here  may  be 
mentioned  the  treaty  ol  the  Triple  Alliance  (January  23,  16SS) 
between  England,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands;  the  concert  of 
the  Hague  (March  31, 1710)  between  the  Emperor,  England  and 
Holland,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  tbe  Swedish 
provinces  in  Germany  during  the  war  of  the  northern  powers 
against  Sweden;  the  Triple  Alliance  (January  4,  1717)  between 
France,  England  and  Holland  for  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  the  treaty  of  peace  (Feb.  17, 1717)  between  Spain.  Savoy 
and  Austria,  by  which  the  first-named  acceded  to  the  principles 
of  the  Triple  Alliance;  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Holland  and 
France  (May  16,  1795);  the  first  "  Hague  Convention,"  tbe  out- 
come of  the  "peace  conference"  assembled  on  the  initiative  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  (July  27,  1809),  and  the  series  of 
conventions,  the  results  of  thesecond  peace  conference  (June  15- 
Oclobcr  18,  1907).  The  international  court  of  arbitration  or 
Hague  Tribunal  was  established  in  1899  (sec  Europe  :  HuUry. 
Arbitration,  International).  The  Palace  of  Peace  designed 
to  be  completed  in  1913  as  the  scat  of  the  tribunal,  on  the  Scfee- 
veningen  avenue,  is  by  a  French  architect,  L.  M.  Cordonnier,  and 
A.  Carnegie  contributed  £300,000  towards  its  cost 

HAHN,  AUGUST  11792-1863),  German  Protestant  ihcvVisiin. 
was  born  on  the  27th  of  March  1792  at  Grossosterhausen  near 
Eisleben,  and  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Leipzig. 
In  1819  he  was  nominated  projeiior  extraordinarius  of  theology 
and  pastor  of  Altstadt  in  Konigsberg.  and  in  1820  received  s 
supcrinicndency  in  that  city.  In  1822  he  became  projeu.r 
ordinarius.  In  1826  he  removed  as  professor  of  theology  to 
Leipzig,  where,  hitherto  distinguished  only  as  editor  of  Bar- 
desanes,  Marcion  (Xtarcion'i  Eviingelium  in  seiner  ursprumgUchtn 
Geslall,  1S23),  and  Ephracm  Syrus,  and  the  joint  editor  of  a 
Syrische  Ckrestomathie  (1824),  he  came  into  great  prominence  as 
the  author  of  a  treatise,  De  rationalismi  qui  dudut  vera  injde  ti 
qua  cum  naturalismo  conlineatur  ralione  (1827),  and  also  of  an 
Ojjtnt  Erkl&rung  an  die  Evangeiisckc  Kirshe  atn&tktt  in  Sockse* 
u.  Pteussen  (1827),  in  which,  as  a  member  of  the  school  of  E.  W. 
Hengstenbcrg,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  rationalists 
that  it  was  their  duly  voluntarily  and  at  once  to  withdraw  from 
the  national  church.  In  1833  Harm's  pamphlet  against  K  G. 
Bretschneider  (Cher  die  Lage  des  Ckristcnlhutns  in  unset  <r  ZfiZ. 
1832)  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Fricdrich  Wilhelm  III  ,  be 
was  called  to  Breslau  as  theological  professor  and  consisK.rul 
councillor,  and  in  1843  became  "  general  superintendent  "  of 
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the  province  of  Silesia.  He  died  at  Breslau  on  the  13th  of  May 
1863.  Though  uncompromising  in  his  "  supra-naturalism,"  he 
did  not  altogether  satisfy  the  men  of  his  own  school  by  his  own 
doctrinal  system.  The  first  edition  of  his  Lekrbuck  des  ckrisl- 
lieken  Claubens  (1828)  was  freely  characterized  as  lacking  in 
consistency  and  as  detracting  from  the  strength  of  the  old 
positions  in  many  important  points.  Many  of  these  defects, 
however,  he  is  considered  to  have  remedied  in  his  second  edition 
(1857).  Among  his  other  works  are  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (1833),  his  Bibliotkek  dtr  Symbolt  und  Ciaubensregdn 
dcr  apostolisck-katkolnckrn  Kircke  (184 a;  and  ed.  1877)  and 
Prtdigttn  (1852). 

His  eldest  son.  Hcinrich  August  Hahn  (1821-1861),  after 
studying  theology  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  became  successively 
Pritatdotenl  at  Breslau  (1845),  professor  ad  interim  (1846)  at 
Ktinigsberg  on  the  death  of  Hcinrich  Havcrnick,  professor 
cxtraordinarius  (1851)  and  professor  ordinarius  (i860)  at  Greifs- 
wald.  Amongst  his  published  works  were  a  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Job  (1850),  a  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  (1652), 
an  exposition  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  (1857)  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Ecclcsiasles  (i860). 

See  the  articles  in  Hcrrog-Hauck,  Realeneyklop&die,  and  the 
AUgemetne  deutstk*  Biograpkte. 

HAHNEMANN.  SAMUEL  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  (1755- 
1843),  German  physician  and  founder  of  "  homoeopathy,"  was 
born  at  Meissen  in  Saxony  on  the  loth  of  April  1755-  He  was 
educated  at  the  "  elector's  school  "  of  Meissen,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Erlangen  in  1770.  After  practising  in  various  places,  he  settled 
in  Dresden  in  1784.  and  thence  removed  to  Leipzig  in  1789.  In 
the  following  year,  while  translating  W.  Cullen's  Materia  medica 
into  German,  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  quinine  on  the  healthy  body  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  disordered  states  it  was  used  to  cure.  He  had  previously  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  this 
observation  led  him  to  assert  the  truth  of  the  "  law  of  similars," 
simiiia  similibus  curantur  or  curentur — i.e.  diseases  are  cured 
(or  should  be  treated)  by  those  drugs  which  produce  symptoms 
similar  to  them  in  the  healthy.  He  promulgated  his  new 
principle  in  a  paper  published  in  1706  in  C.  W.  Hufcland's 
Journal,  and  four  years  later,  convinced  that  drugs  in  much 
smaller  doses  than  were  generally  employed  effectually  exerted 
their  curative  powers,  he  advanced  his  doctrine  of  their  potenli- 
zation  or  dynamization.  In  1810  he  published  his  chief  work, 
Organon  dtr  rationdkn  Heilkunde,  containing  an  exposition  of  his 
system,  which  he  called  homoeopathy  (q.v.),  and  in  the  following 
years  appeared  the  six  volumes  of  his  Reint  Anneimittellekre, 
which  detailed  the  symptoms  produced  by  "proving"  a  large 
number  of  drugs,  i.e.  by  systematically  administering  them  to 
healthy  subjects.  In  1821  the  hostility  of  established  interests, 
and  especially  of  the  apothecaries,  whose  services  were  not 
required  under  his  system,  forced  him  to  leave  Leipzig,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  the  grand-duke  of  Anhall-Cothcn  he  went 
to  live  at  Colhen.  Fourteen  years  later  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  practised  with  great  success  until  his  death  on  the 
2nd  of  July  1843.  Statues  were  erected  to  his  memory  at 
Leipzig  in  1851  and  at  Cot  hen  in  1855.  He  also  wrote,  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Fragmenta  dt  xiribus 
medieamtntorum  posilivis  (180$)  and  Die ckronhcktn  Krankkeiten 
(1828-1830). 

See  the  article  Homoeopathy  ;  also  Albreeht.  Hahnemann's  Leben 
und  Wtrktn  (Lcirxig.  1875);  Bradford.  Haknemanns  Lift  and 
Letters  (Philadelphia,  1895). 

HAHN-HAHN.  IDA.  Countess  von  (1805-1880).  German 
author,  was  born  at  Tressow,  in  Mccklenburg-Schwerin,  on 
the  22nd  of  June  1R05,  daughter  of  Graf  (Count)  Karl  Friedrich 
von  Hahn  (1782-1857),  well  known  for  his  enthusiasm  (or  the 
stage,  upon  which  he  squandered  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune. 
She  married  in  1826  her  wealthy  cousin  Count  Adolf  von  Hahn 
Hahn.  With  him  she  had  an  extremely  unhappy  life,  and  in 
1820  her  husband's  irregularities  led  to  a  divorce.  The  countess 
travelled,  produced  some  volumes  of  pdetry  indicating  true 


lyrical  feeling,  and  in  1838  appeared  as  a  novelist  with  A  us  dtr 
Cesellsckaft,  a  title  which,  proving  equally  applicable  to  her 
subsequent  novels,  was  retained  as  that  of  a  series,  the  book 
originally  so  entitled  being  renamed  Ida  Scktnkdm.  For 
several  years  the  countess  continued  to  produce  novels  bearing  a 
certain  subjective  resemblance  to  those  of  George  Sand,  but  less 
hostile  to  social  institutions,  and  dealing  almost  exclusively 
with  aristocratic  society.  The  author's  patrician  affectations 
at  length  drew  upon  her  the  merciless  ridicule  of  Fanny  Lewald 
in  a  parody  of  her  style  entitled  Diogena  (1847),  and  this  and  the 
revolution  of  1848  together  seem  to  have  co-operated  in  inducing 
her  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  1850.  She 
justified  her  step  in  a  polemical  work  entitled  Von  Babylon  natk 
Jerusalem  (1851),  which  elicited  a  vigorous  reply  from  H.  Abeken. 
In  185a  she  retired  into  a  convent  at  Angers,  which  she,  however, 
soon  left,  taking  up  her  residence  at  Mainz  where  she  founded  a 
nunnery,  in  which  she  lived  without  joining  the  order,  and 
continued  her  literary  labours.  For  many  years  her  novels  were 
the  most  popular  works  of  fiction  in  aristocratic  circles;  many 
of  her  later  publications,  however,  passed  unnoticed  as  mere 
party  manifestoes.  Her  earlier  works  do  not  deserve  the  neglect 
into  which  they  have  fallen.  If  their  sentimentalism  is : 
times  wearisome,  it  is  grounded  on  genuine  feeling  an 
with  passionate  eloquence.  Ulriek  and  Crdfin  Faustine,  both 
published  in  1841,  mark  the  culmination  of  her  power;  but 
Sigismund  Forsltr  (1843),  Cecil  (1844),  Sibylle  (1846)  and  Maria 
Regina  (i860)  also  obtained  considerable  popularity.  She  died 
at  Mainz  on  the  lath  of  January  1880. 

Her  collected  works,  Gesatnmtlle  Werke,  with  an  Introduction  by 
O.  von  Schaching,  were  published  in  two  aeries,  45  volumes  in  all 
(Rcfp-nsburg,  1903-1904).  Sec  H.  Kciter,  Crohn  Hakn-Hakn 
(WUrzburg,  undated);  P.  llaffncr,  Crofin  Ida  Hakn-Hakn.  tin* 
psytkologiscke  Studu  (Frankfort,  1880);  A.  Jacoby,  Ida  Crafin 
Ilaknllakn  (Main*.  1894). 

HAI  (930-1038),  Jewish  Talmudical  scholar,  was  bom  in  939. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father  Shcrira,  gaon  of  Potnbcditha 
(Pumbcdita),  whom  he  afterwards  assisted  in  his  work.  They 
were  cast  into  prison  for  a  short  time  by  the  caliph  Qadir,  and 
subsequently  on  Sherira's  death  Hai  was  appointed  gaon  in 
his  place  (998).  This  office  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  28th  of 
March  1038.  He  is  famous  chiefly  for  his  answers'  to  problems 
of  ritual  and  civil  law.  He  composed  important  treatises  on 
Talmudic  law  and  the  Misknak;  many  poems  are  also  attributed 
to  him  on  doubtful  authority.  In  his  responsa  he  laid  stress  on 
custom  and  tradition  provided  no  infringement  of  the  law 
were  involved,  and  was  essentially  conservative  in  theology. 
He  had  considerable  knowledge  not  only  of  religious  movements 
within  the  Jewish  body,  but  also  of  Mahommcdan  theology  and 
controversial  method,  and  frequently  consulted  theologians  of 
other  beliefs. 

See  Stcinjchneider.  Ilebr.  Cbtritls.  p.  910,  and  article  in  Jtvitk 
Encyilopedia,  vi.  153. 

HAIBAK.  a  town  and  khanate  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  The 
valley  of  Haibak,  which  is  3100  ft.  above  sea  level,  is  fertile  and 
richly  cultivated.  The  town,  which  is  famed  in  Persian  legend, 
consists  now  of  only  a  couple  of  streets,  containing  many  Hindu 
shops  and  a  small  garrison.  The  inhabitants  call  themselves 
Jagatais,  a  Turki  race,  though  now  generally  mixed  with  Tajiks 
and  speaking  Persian.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Haibak  are 
some  very  typical  Buddhist  ruins.  Haibak  derives  its  import- 
ance from  its  position  on  the  main  line  of  communication  between 
Kabul  and  Afghan  Turkestan. 

HAIDA.  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Skittagetan 
slock.  They  still  occupy  their  original  home,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte islands,  British  Columbia.  They  arc  skilful  seamen, 
making  long  fishing  expeditions  in  cedarwood  canoes.  They 
arc  noted  for  their  carving  and  basket-work.  They  formerly 
made  raids  on  the  coast  tribes.  Slavery  was  hereditary,  the 
slaves  being  prisoners  of  war.  The  population,  some  7000  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds. 

See  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Washington.  1907)-  For 
"  Haida  Textiand  Myths."  see  BiM.T^Smttksonian  Institution  B  ure«* 
\  Amer.  Etknot.  (1905). 
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HAIDINGER.  W1LHELM  KARL,  RiTTEK  von  (1795-1871), 
Austrian  mineralogist ,  geologist  and  physicist,  was  born  at  Vienna 
on  the  5th  of  February  1795.  His  father,  Karl  Haidinger, 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  mineralogical  science 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  Having  studied  at  the 
normal  school  of  St  Anne,  and  attended  classes  at  the  university, 
Wilhelm,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  joined  Professor  F.  Mohs  at 
Grata,  and  five  years  later  accompanied  the  professor  to  Freiberg 
on  the  transfer  of  his  labours  to  the  mining  academy  of  that 
town. 

In  1822  Haidinger  visited  France  and  England  with  Count 
Brcunner,  and,  journeying  northward,  took  up  his  abode  in 
Edinburgh.  He  translated  into  English,  with  additions  of  his 
own,  Mohs's  Grundriss  der  Mineroiogie,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  three  volumes  under  the  title  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  (1825). 
After  a  tour  in  northern  Europe,  including  the  Scandinavian 
mining  districts,  he  undertook  the  scientific  direction  of  the 
porcelain  works  at  Elbogen,  belonging  to  his  brothers.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  mines  (Bergrat)  at  Vienna  in  the 
place  of  Professor  Mohs,  a  post  which  included  the  charge  of  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  minerals.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  re- 
arrangement and  enrichment  of  the  collections,  and  the  museum 
became  the  first  in  Europe.  Shortly  after  (1843)  Haidinger 
commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which  was  given 
to  the  world  under  the  title  Handbuck  der  beUimmendm  Miner  a- 
logie  (Vienna,  184s;  tables,  1846).  On  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  geological  institute,  he  was  chosen  director  (1849); 
and  this  important  position  he  occupied  for  seventeen  years-. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  imperial  board  of  agriculture  and 
mines,  and  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  of 
Vienna.  He  organized  the  society  of  the  Freunde  der  Natur- 
wisscnschaflen.  As  a  physicist  Haidinger  ranked  high,  and  he 
"was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  scientific  progress  in 
Austria.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  interesting  oolical 
appearances  which  have  been  called  after  him  "  Haidinger's 
brushes."  Knighted  in  1865.  the  following  year  he  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Dornbach  near  Vienna,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
March  1871. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named,  Haidinger  published 
Anfangtgnind*  der  Mineroiogie  (Leipzig,  1829);  Geognostistke  Cber- 
suklskarle  der  iiterreick.  Monarckie  (Vienna,  1847);  Bemerkungen 
ilber  die  Anordnnng  der  kleintten  Tkeikken  in  CkrutaUen  (Vienna, 
1853);  Inlerferensltnien  am  Glimmer  (Vienna,  1855);  Vergfeickun- 
gen  von  Augit  und  Ampkibol  (Vienna,  1855).  He  also  edited  the 
Jfaturvisunukafllitke  Abkandlungen  (Vienna,  1847);  the  Bet  it  hie 
uber  die  Slittheilungen  von  Frtunden  der  Natunvissensckaflen 
in  Wien  (Vienna,  1847—1851) ;  and  the  Jakrbuck  of  the  Vienna  K. 
K.  Geologische  Reich*anstalt  (1850),  &c.  Some  of  his  papers  will 
be  found  in  the  Transaetions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(vol  x.)  a 

HAIDUK  (also  written  Hayduk,  Heiduc,  Heyduke  and  Hey- 
duque),  a  term  which  appears  originally  to  have  meant  "  robber  " 
or  "  brigand,"  a  sense  it  retains  in  Servia  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Turkish  kaidud,  "  marauder,"  but  its  origin  is  not  absolutely 
certain.  Most  of  the  European  races  with  which  the  Turks  came 
into  close  contact  during  the  1 5th  and  16th  centuries  seem  to  have 
adopted  it  as  a  loan-word,  and  it  appears  in  Magyar  as  kajdA 
(plural  kajduk),  in  Serbo-Croatian,  Rumanian,  Polish  and  Cech 
as  kajduk,  in  Bulgarian  as  kajdulin  and  in  Greek  as  xaoroinjt. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  its  use  had  spread  north 
and  west  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  In  Hungary  it 
was  applied  to  a  class  of  mercenary  fool-soldiers  of  Magyar  stock. 
In  1605  these  haiduks  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
Protestant  party  (see  Hungary:  History)  with  titles  of  nobility 
and  territorial  rights  over  a  district  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Theiss,  known  thenceforward  as  the  Haiduk  region. 
This  was  enlarged  in  1876  and  converted  into  the  county  of 
Hajdu  (Ger.  Hajduken).  Hajdi  is  also  a  common  prefix  in 
Hungarian  place-names,  e.g.  Hajdu-Szoboszl6,  Hajdu-Nam&s. 
In  Austria- Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  Sweden  and  some  other 
countries,  haiduk  came  to  mean  an  attendant  in  a  court  of  law, 
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or  a  male  servant,  dressed  in  Hungarian  semi-military  1 
It  is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  I 
"  lackey." 

HAIPA,  a  town  of  Palestine  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cannel.on  the 
south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  represents  the  classical  Sycaminura. 
but  the  present  town  is  entirely  modern.  It  has  developed  since 
about  1800  into  an  important  port,  and  is  connected  by  raflnay 
with  Damascus.  The  population  is  estimated  at  12,000  (Mos- 
lems 6000,  Christians  4000,  Jews  1 500,  Germans  500 ,  the  last 
bclorfg  for  the  greater  part  to  the  Unitarian  sect  of  tie 
"  Templars,"  who  have  colonies  also  at  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem). 
The  exports  (grain  and  oil)  were  valued  at  £178,738  in  1000. 
Much  of  the  trade  that  formerly  went  to  Acre  has  been  attracted 
to  Haifa.  This  port  is  the  best  natural  harbour  on  the  Palestine 
coast. 

HAIK  (an  Arabic  word,  from  Aai,  to  weave),  a  piece  of  doth, 
usually  of  coarse  hand-woven  wool,  worn  by  Arabs,  Moors  and 
other  Mahommedan  peoples.  It  is  generally  6  to  6)  yds.  long, 
and  about  2  broad.  It  is  either  striped  or  plain,  and  a 
worn  equally  by  both  sexes,  usually  as  an  outer  covering;  but 
it  is  often  the  only  garment  of  the  poorer  classes.  By  women  the 
"  haik  "  is  arranged  to  cover  the  head  and,  in  the  presence  of 
men,  is  held  so  as  to  conceal  the  face.  A  thin  "  haik  "  of  silk, 
like  a  veil,  is  used  by  brides  at  their  marriage. 

HAIL  (O.  Eng.  kegl  and  kagol, 1  cf.  the  cognate  Teutonic  kagrl, 
as  in  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  tec;  the  Gr.  aaxXfi,  pebble,  is 
probably  allied),  the  name  for  rounded  masses  or  single 
of  ice  falling  from  the  clouds  in  a  shower.  True  hail  has  a  1 
centric  structure  caused  by  the  frozen  particles  of  moisture  first 
descending  into  a  warm  cloud,  whence  they  arc  carried  upwards 
on  an  ascending  current  of  heated  air  into  a  cold  stratum  where 
the  fresh  coating  of  water  vapour  deposited  in  the  cloud  is  frozen 
The  hailstone  descends  again,  receives  a  fresh  coating,  is  carried 
up  once  more,  reirozen,  and  again  descends.  Thus  the  hailstone 
grows  until  the  current  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  support  it 
when  it  falls  to  the  ground.  At  times  masses  of  hail  are  frozen 
together,  and  a  very  sudden  cooling  will  sometimes  result  in  the 
formation  of  ragged  masses  o(  ice  that  fall  with  disastrous 
results.  Hail  must  be  distinguished  from  the  frozen  snow, 
"  soft -hail  "  or  "  graupel,"  that  often  falls  at  the  rear  of  a  spring 
cyclone,  since  true  hail  is  almost  entirely  a  summer  phenomenon, 
and  falls  most  frequently  in  thunderstorms  which  are  produced 
under  the  conditions  that  arc  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
hail,  i.e.  great  heat,  a  still  atmosphere,  the  production  of  strorg 
local  convection  currents  in  consequence,  and  the  passage  ct 
a  cold  upper  drift. 

HAILES,  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.  Lord  (1726-179*),  Scottish 
lawyer  and  historian,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  >Sth  of 
October  1726.  His  father,  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of 
Hailcs,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  audit or-gcncral  of  the 
exchequer  of  Scotland,  was  a  grandson  of  James,  first  Viscount 
Stair;  and  his  mother,  Lady  Christian  Hamilton,  was  a  daughter 
of  Thomas,  6th  earl  of  Haddington.  David  was  the  eldest  of 
sixteen  children.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  studied  law  it 
Utrecht,  being  intended  for  the  Scottish  bar.  to  which  be  was 
admitted  shortly  after  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1748.  As  a 
pleader  he  attained  neither  high  distinction  nor  very'  extensive 
practice,  but  he  rapidly  established  a  well-deserved  reputation 
for  sound  knowledge,  unwearied  application  and  strict  probity, 
and  in  1766  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench,  when  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Hailcs.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
justiciary.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  November  1792.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  daughter  by  each  wife.  The  baronetcy 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  passed  to  the  son  of  his  brother  Jofco, 
provost  of  Edinburgh.  Another  brother  was  Alexander 
Dalrymple  (1737-1808),  the  first  admiralty  hydrograpber,  wr:> 
distinguished  himself  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  ard 
as  a  geographer.    Lord  Hailcs's  younger  daughter  married  Sit 

* "  Hail."  a  call  of  ^rectine  or  salutation,  a  shout  to  attract 
attention,  must,  of  course,  be  distinguished.    This  word  rrprrecASi 
the  Old  Norwegian  keiU,  prosperity,  cognate  with  O  Ejtw  Mt 
"  whole,"  and  kit!,  whence  "  health."  "  1 — 1 
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James  Fergusson;  and  their  grandson,  Sir  Charles  Dalrymplc, 
isl  Bart.  (cr.  1887)..  M  P.  for  Bute  from  1S68  to  18S5,  afterwards 
came  into  Lord  Hailcs's  estate  and  look  his  family  name. 

Lord  Hailcs's  most  important  contribution  to  literature  was 
the  Annuls  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  first  volume,  "  From  the 
accession  of  Malcolm  III.,  surnamcd  Canmore,  to  the  accession  of 
Robert  I.,"  appeared  in  1776,  and  the  second,  "  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Robert  I.,  surnamed  Bruce,  to  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Stewart,"  in  17 71).  It  is,  as  Dr  Johnson  justly  described  this 
work  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  "  Dictionary  "  of  carefully 
sifted  facts,  which  tells  all  that  is  wanted  and  all  that  is  known, 
but  without  any  laboured  splendour  of  language  or  affected 
subtlety  of  conjecture.  The  other  works  of  Lord  Hailes  include 
Historical  Memoirs  concerning  Ike  Provincial  Councils  of  the 
Scottish  Clergy  (1769);  An  Examination  0/ some  0/ the  Arguments 
for  the  High  Antiquity  of  Region  Majeslalem  (1769);  three 
volumes  entitled  Remains  of  Christian  Antiquity  ("  Account  of 
the  Martyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  the  Second  Century," 
1776;  "The  Trials  of  Justin  Martyr,  Cyprian,  &c,"  1778; 
"  The  History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  translated  from 
Euscbius,"  1780);  Diiquisitions  concerning  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1 783) ;  and  editions  or  translations  of  portions 
of  Lactantius,  Tcrtullian  and  Minucius  Felix.  In  1786  he  pub- 
lished An  Inquiry  into  Ike  Secondary  Causes  vhich  Hr  Gibbon 
has  assigned  for  the  Rapid  Crovth  of  Christianity  (Dutch  transla- 
tion, Utrecht,  1703),  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  very 
many  replies  which  were  made  to  the  famous  15th  and  16th 
chapters  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  "  Memoir  "  of  Lord  Hailes  i»  prefixed  to  the  1808  reprint  of  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes. 

HAILSHAM,  a  market-town  in  the  Eastbourne  parliamentary 

division  of  Sussex,  England.  54  m.  S.S.E  from  London  by  the 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  (1001),  4107. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular.  The  picturesque 
Augustinian  prior)*  of  Michclham  lies  a  m.  W.  by  the  Cuckraere 
river;  it  is  altered  into  a  dwelling  house,  but  retains  a  gate- 
house, crypt  and  other  portions  of  Early  English  date.  There 
was  also  a  Premonstratensian  house  at  Otham,  3  m.  S.,  but  the 
remains  are  scanty.  Haihham  has  a  considerable  agricultural 
trade,  and  manufactures  of  rope  and  matting  are  carried  on. 

HAINAN,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  in  Chinese,  K'iung-chow-fu, 
a  large  island  belonging  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwang-tung, 
and  situated  between  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tong-king 
from  20°  8'  to  17*  52'  X  ,  and  from  io8a  32'  to  iu°  ic/  E.  It 
measures  160  m.  from  N.E.  to  SAW,  and  the  average  breadth 
is  about  00  m.  The  area  is  estimated  at  from  1200  to  1400  sq. 
m.,  or  two-thirds  the  sire  of  Sicily.  From  the  peninsula  of  Lei- 
chow  on  the  north  it  is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Hainan, 
which  have  a  breadth  of  15  or  jo  m. 

With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  area  in  the  north,  and 
broad  tracts  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  sides,  the  whole 
island  is  occupied  by  jungle-covered  mountains,  with  rich  valleys 
between.  The  central  range  bears  the  name  of  Li-mou  shan  or 
Wu-tchi  shan  (the  Five-Finger  Mountain),  and  attains  a  height 
of  6000  or  7000  ft.  Its  praises  arc  celebrated  in  a  glowing  ode 
by  Ch'iu,  a  native  poet.  The  island  appears  to  be  well  watered, 
and  some  of  its  rivers  are  not  without  importance  as  possible 
highways  of  commerce;  but  the  details  of  its  hydrography  are 
very  partially  ascertained.  A  navigable  channel  extends  in  an 
irregular  curve  from  the  bay  of  Hoi-how  (Hai-K'ow)  in  the  north 
to  Tan-chow  on  the  west  coast.  Being  exposed  to  the  winter 
monsoon,  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  enjoy  much  the  same 
sort  of  temperate  climate  as  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the 
mainland,  but  in  the  southern  parts,  protected  from  the  monsoon 
by  the  mountain  ranges,  the  climate  is  almost  or  entirely  tropical. 
Snow  falls  so  rarely  that  its  appearance  in  1684  is  reported  in 
the  native  chronicles  as  a  remarkable  event.  Earthquakes  are  a 
much  ntore  familiar  phenomenon,  having  occurred,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  in  1523,  15*6,  1605,  1652,  1677,  1681,  1684, 
1701,  1704,  1715,  1742,  1816,  1817  and  1822.  Excellent  timber 
of  various  kinds— eagle- wood,  rose-wood,  liquidambar,  &c— 
is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  island,  and  has  even 


been  specially  transported  to  Peking  for  imperial  purposes.  The 
coco  palm  flourishes  freely  even  in  the  north,  and  is  to  be  found 
growing  in  clumps  with  the  Pinus  sinensis.  Rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
indigo,  cinnamon,  betel-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  ground-nuts  and 
tobacco  are  all  cultivated  in  varying  quantities.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  collect  a  kind  of  tea  called  t'ien  ch'a,  or  celestial  tea, 
which  looks  like  the  leaves  of  a  wild  camellia,  and  has  an  earthy 
taste  when  infused.  Lead,  silver,  copper  and  iron  occur  in  the 
Shi-lu  shan  or  "  stone-green-hill  ";  the  silver  at  least  was  worked 
till  1850.  Gold  and  lapis  lazuli  arc  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
island. 

The  ordinary  cattle  of  Hainan  arc  apparently  a  cross  between 
the  little  yellow  cow  of  south  China  and  the  xebu  of  India. 
Buffaloes  arc  common,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nanlu  at 
least  they  arc  frequently  albinos.  Horses  arc  numerous  but  small. 
Hogs  and  deer  are  both  common  wild  animals,  and  of  the  latter 
there  are  three  species,  Cervus  Eldi,  Certus  kippelaphus  and 
Ctrtus  vaginalis.  Among  the  birds,  of  which  172  species  are 
described  by  Mr  Swinhoe  in  his  paper  in  The  Ibis  ( 1 870) .  there  are 
eagles,  notably  a  new  species  SpUornis  Rutherfordi,  buzzards, 
harriers,  kites,  owls,  goatsuckers  and  woodpeckers.  The  V pupa 
ceylonensis  is  familiar  to  the  natives  as  the  "  bird  of  the  Li 
matrons,"  and  the  Palaeornis  javanica  as  the  "  sugar-cane  bird." 

Hainan  forms  a  fu  or  department  of  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  though  strictly  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  island  that  is 
under  Chinese  administration,  the  remainder  being  still  occupied 
by  unsubjugated  aborigines.  The  department  contains  three 
chow  and  ten  kien  districts.  K'iung-chow-hien,  in  which  the 
capital  is  situated;  Ting-an-hien,  the  only  inland  district; 
Wen-ch'ang-hien,  in  the  north-east  of  the  island;  Hui-t'ung- 
hien,  Lo-hui-hien,  Ling-shu-hien,  "Wan-chow,  Vai-chow  (the 
southmost  of  all),  Kan  en-hien  Ch'ang  hwa-hien,  Tan-chow, 
Lin-kao-hien  and  Ch'eng-mai-hicn.  The  capital  K'iung-chow-fu 
is  situated  in  the  north  about  10  li  (or  3  m.)  from  the  coast  on 
the  river.  It  is  a  well-built  compact  city,  and  its  temples  and 
examination  halls  are  in  good  preservation.  Carved  articles  in 
coco-nuts  and  scented  woods  are  its  principal  industrial  product. 
In  1630  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  by 
Bcnoit  de  Mathos,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  the  old  cemetery 
still  contains  about  113  Christian  graves.  The  port  of  K'iung- 
chow-fu  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low 
water,  is  called  simply  Hoi-how,  or  in  the  court  dialect  Hai-K'ow, 
i.e.  seaport.  The  two  towns  are  united*  by  a  good  road,  along 
which  a  large  traffic  is  maintained  partly  by  coolie  porters  but 
more  frequently  by  means  of  whccl-barrows,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  cabs  and  carts.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 
has  risen  from  £670,600  in  1800  to  £719.333  in  1004.  In  the  same 
year  424  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  31 2, 554,  visited  the 
port.  This  trade  is  almost  entirely  with  the  British  colony  of 
Hong-Kong,  with  which  the  port  is  connected  by  small  coasting 
steamers,  but  since  1893  it  has  had  regular  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Haiphong  in  Tongking.  The  population  of 
K'iung-chow,  including  its  shipping  port  of  Hoi-bow,  is  estimated 
at  52,000.  The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  1000  was  about 
30,  most  of  them  officials  or  missionaries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hainan  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  Chinese  immigrants,  the  civilized  aborigines  or  Shu-li  and 
the  wild  aborigines  or  Shcng-li.  The  Chinese  were  for  the  most 
part  originally  from  Kwang-si  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  tbey  speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  of  which  a  detailed  account  by 
Mr  Swinhoe  was  given  in  The  Phoenix,  a  Monthly  Magazine  ft* 
China,  (re.  (1870).  The  Shu-li  as  described  by  Mr  Taintor  are 
almost  of  the  same  stature  as  the  Chinese,  but  have  a  more 
decided  copper  colour,  higher  cheek-bones  and  more  angular 
features,  while  their  eyes  are  not  oblique.  Their  hair  is  long, 
straight  and  black,  and  their  beards,  if  tbey  have  any,  are  very 
scanty.  They  till  the  soil  and  bring  rice,  fuel,  timber,  grass-cloth, 
Arc,  to  the  Chinese  markets.  The  Shcng-li  or  Li  proper,  called 
also  La,  Lc  or  Lauy,  arc  probably  connected  with  the  Laos  of 
Siam  and  the  Lolos  of  China.  Though  not  gratuitously  aggres- 
sive, they  arc  highly  intractable,  and  have  given  great  trouble 
lo  the  Chinese  authorities.    Among  themselves  they  carry  on 
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'  (cuds,  find  revenge  is  a  duty  and  an  inheritance.  Though 
they  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  chase  for  food,  their  weapons 
are  still  the  spear  and  the  bow,  the  latter  being  made  of  wood  and 
strung  with  bamboo.  In  marriage  no  avoidance  of  similarity 
of  name  is  required.  The  bride's  face  is  tattooed  according  to  a 
pattern  furnished  by  the  bridegroom.  Their  funeral  mourning 
consists  of  abstaining  from  drink  and  eating  raw  beef,  and  they 
use  a  wooden  log  for  a  coffin.  When  sick  they  sacrifice  oxen. 
In  the  spring-time  there  is  a  festival  in  which  the  men  and 
women  from  neighbouring  settlements  move  about  in  gay 
clothing  hand  in  hand  and  singing  songs.  The  whole  population 
of  the  island  is  estimated  at  about  j$  millions.  At  its  first 
conquest  23,000  families  were  introduced  from  the  mainland. 
In  1300  the  Chinese  authorities  assign  166,157  inhabitants;  in 
1370.  JQt.ooo;  in  1617,  250,5*4;  and  in  1835,  1,350,000. 

It  was  in  1 1 1  B.C.  that  Lu-Po-Tch,  general  of  the  emperor  Wu- 
ti,  first  made  the  island  of  Hainan  subject  to  the  Chinese,  who 
divided  it  into  the  two  prefectures,  Tan-urh  or  Drooping  Ear 
in  the  south,  so-called  from  the  long  ears  of  the  native  "  king," 
and  Chu-yai  or  Pearl  Shore  in  the  north.  During  the  decadence 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Han  dynasty  the  Chinese  supremacy 
was  weakened,  but  in  a.d.  43  the  natives  were  led  by  the  success 
of  Ma-yuan  in  Tong-king  to  make  a  new  tender  of  their  allegiance. 
About  this  time  the  whole  island  took  the  name  of  Chu-yai.  In 
a.d.  617  the  name  of  K'iung-chow  came  into  use.  On  its  con- 
quest by  the  generals  of  Kublai  Khan  in  1278  the  island  was 
incorporated  with  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung  in  a  new  satrapy,  Hai-pch  Hat-nan  Tao,  i.e.  the  circuit  north 
of  the  sea  and  south  of  the  sea.  It  was  thus  that  Hai-nan-Tao, 
or  district  south  of  the  sea  or  strait,  came  into  use  as  the  name  of 
the  island,  which,  however,  has  borne  the  official  title  of  K'iung- 
chow-fu,  probably  derived  from  the  Kiung  shan  or  Jade  Moun- 
tains, ever  since  1370.  the  date  of  its  erection  into  a  department 
of  Kwang-tung.  For  a  long  time  Hainan  was  the  refuge  of  the 
turbulent  classes  of  China  and  the  place  of  deportation  for 
delinquent  officials.  It  was  there,  for  example,  that  Su-She  or 
Su-Tung-po  was  banished  in  1097.  From  the  15th  to  the  igth 
century  pirates  made  the  intercourse  with  the  mainland  danger- 
ous, and  in  the  17th  they  were  considered  so  formidable  that 
merchants  were  allowed  to  convey  their  goods  only  across  the 
narrow  Hainan  Strait  Since  1863  the  presence  of  English  men- 
of-war  has  put  an  end  to  this  evil.  According  to  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin/the  capital  K'iung-chow  and  the  harbour  Hoi-how 
(Hai-Kow)  were  opened  to  European  commerce;  but  it  was  not 
till  1876  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  permission. 

HAINAU  (officially  Haynau),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Schncllc  Dcichsa  and  the 
railway  from  Brcslau  to  Dresden,  1 2  m.  N.  W.  of  Liegnitx.  Pop. 
10.500.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
manufactories  of  gloves,  patent  leather,  paper,  metal  ware 
and  artificial  manures,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cereals.  Near 
Hainau  the  Prussian  cavalry  under  Blucber  inflicted  a  defeat  on 
the  French  rearguard  on  the  »6th  of  May  1813. 

HAINAUT  (Flem.  Henegovwen,  Cer.  Hennegau),  a  province 
of  Belgium  formed  out  of  the  ancient  county  of  Hainaut.  Modern 
Hainaut  is  famous  as  containing  the  chief  coal  and  iron  mines 
of  Belgium.  There  are  about  1 50,000  men  and  women  employed 
in  the  mines,  and  about  as  many  more  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  the  province.  About  18S0  these  numbers  were  not  more  than 
half  their  present  totals.  The  principal  towns  of  Hainaut  are 
Mons,  the  capital,  Charleroi,  Tournai,  Jumet  and  La  Louviere. 
The  province  is  watered  by  both  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre, 
and  is  connected  with  Flanders  by  the  Charleroi-Ghent  canal. 
The  area  of  the  province  is  computed  at  030,40s  acres  or 
1453  sq.  m.  In  1004  the  population  was  1,192,067,  showing  an 
average  of  821  per  square  mile. 

Under  the  successors  of  Clovis  Hainaut  formed  part,  first 
of  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  and  then  of  that  of  Lotharingia.  It 
afterwards  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  The  first  to 
bear  the  title  of  count  of  Hainaut  was  Reginar  "  .Long-Neck  " 
(c.  875),  who,  later  on,  made  himself  master  of  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  and  died  in  916.  His 


Lorraine,  the  younger,  Reginar  II.,  the  countship  of  Hainaut, 
which  remained  in  the  male  line  of  his  descendants,  all  named 
Reginar,  until  the  death  of  Reginar  V.  in  1036.  His  heiress, 
Richildis,  married  en  secondes  noces  Baldwin  VI.  of  Flanders, 
and,  by  him,  became  the  ancestress  of  the  Baldwin  (VI.  of 
Hainaut)  who  in  1204  was  raised  by  the  Crusaders  to  the  empire 
of  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Baldwin's  elder  daughter 
Jeanne  brought  the  countship  of  Hainaut  to  her  husbands 
Ferdinand  of  Portugal  (d.  1 233)  and  Thomas  of  Savoy  (d.  1 259). 
On  her  death  in  1 244,  however,  it  passed  to  her  sister  Margaret, 
on  whose  death  in  1279  it  was  inherited  by  her  grandson, 
John  of  Avcsnes,  count  of  Holland  (d.  1304).  The  countship  of 
Hainaut  remained  united  with  that  of  Holland  during  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  It  was  under  the  counts  William  I.  "  the 
Good  "  (1304-1337).  whose  daughter  Philippa  married  Edward 
HI.  of  England,  and  William  U.  (1337-1345)  that  the  communes 
of  Hainaut  attained  great  political  importance.  Margaret,  »ho 
succeeded  her  brother  William  II.  in  1345,  by  her  marriage 
with  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  brought  Hainaut  with  the  rest  of 
her  dominions  to  the  house  of  Wiltelsbach.  Finally,  early  in 
the  15th  century,  the  countess  Jacqueline  was  dispossessed  by 
Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  and  Hainaut  henceforward  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands. 

AuTiiOElTtES.— The  Ckronkon  Hanonutue  or  Ckremita  Hoftmmiiu 
of  Giselbert  of  Mons  (d.  1223-1225).  chancellor  of  Count  Baldwin  V.. 
covering  the  period  between  1040  and  U95,  is  published  in  Pertz, 
ilonum.  Germ.  (Hanover,  1840,  Ac).    The  Ckrenium  He 


ascribed  to  Baldwin,  count  of  Avesnes  (d.  1289),  and  written  between 
1278  and  1281,  was  published  under  the  title  Hist,  genealofua 
eomilum  Hannoniae,  &c.,  at  Antwerp  (1691  and  1693)  and  Brussels 
(1722).  The  Annals  of  Jacques  de  Guise  (b.  1334;  d.  1390)  were 
published  by  de  Fortia  d'Urban  under  the  title,  Htstoirt  it  Hat- 
nault  par  J  at  outs  de  Guyst,  in  19  vols.  (Paris.  1826-1838);  C. 
Delacourt.  "  Bibliographic  de  l'hist.  du  Hainaut."  in  the  Amtuies 
du  code  arthloiofique  de  Mons,  vol.  v.  (Mons,  1864);  T.  Bernier, 
Diet,  gfaerapk.  hutoriene,  Sfc,  de  Hainault  (Mons,  1891).  See  also 
Ulysse  Chevalier,  Rtptrtoire  des  sources  s.r. 

HAINBURG,  or  Haimbukc,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lower 
Austria,  38  m.  E.S.E  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  5134. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Danube,  only  2)  m.  from  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  and  since  the  fire  of  1827  Hamburg  has  been  much 
improved,  being  now  a  handsomely  built  town.  It  has  one  of 
the  largest  tobacco  manufactories  in  Austria,  employing  about 
2000  hands,  and  a  large  needle  factory  It  occupies  part  of  the 
siteof  the  old  Celtic  town  Carnunturo  (?. ».).  It  is  still  surrounded 
by  ancient  walls,  and  has  a  gate  guarded  by  two  old  towers. 
There  are  numerous  Roman  remains,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  altar  and  tower  at  the  town-house,  on  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  sUtue,  said  to  be  of  Attila.  A  Roman  aqueduct 
is  still  used  to  bring  water  to  the  town.  On  the  neigh Ixxiring 
Hainbcrg  is  an  old  castle,  built  of  Roman  remains,  which  appears 
in  German  tradition  under  the  name  of  Heimburc;  it  was  wrested 
from  the  Hungarians  in  1042  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  At  the 
foot  of  the  same  hill  is  a  castle  of  the  1 2th  century,  where  Ottakar 
of  Bohemia  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Austria  in  1252;  earlier 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Babenbcrg.  Outside  the 
town,  on  an  island  in  the  Danube,  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Roihel- 
stein  or  Rothenstein,  held  by  the  Knights  Templars.  Hamburg 
was  besieged  by  the  Hungarians  in  1477..  was  captured  by 
Matthias  Corvinus  in  1482,  and  was  sacked  and  its  inhabitants 
massacred  by  the  Turks  in  1683. 

HAINICHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Klcine  Striegis,  15  m,  N.E.  of  Chemnitz,  on  the  rail- 
way  to  Rosswein.  Pop.  (1005),  7752.  It  has  two  Evangelical 
churches,  a  park,  and  commercial  and  technical  schools. 
Hainichcn  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry.  Its  chief  manu- 
facture is  that  of  flannels,  baize,  and  similar  fabrics;  indeed 
it  may  be  called  the  centre  of  this  industry  in  Germany.  The 
special  whiteness  and  excellence  oftheflanjielmadeinHainkhen 
are  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  water  used  in.  the  manu- 
facture. There  are  also  large  dye-works  and  bleaching  estab- 
lishments. Hainichcn  is  the  birthplace  of  Gcllert,  to  whose 
memory  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1865. 

for  the  poor  was  erected  in  1815. 
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HAI-PHONG,  a  seaport  of  Tongking,  French  Indo- China,  on 
the  Cua-Cam,  a  branch  of  th«  Song-koi  (Red  river)  delta.  The 
population  numbers  between  21,000  and  32,000,  of  whom  13,500 
are  Annamese,  7500  Chinese  (attracted  by  the  rice  trade  of  the 
port)  and  1300  Europeans.  It  is  situated  about  30  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tongking  and  58  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hanoi,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  river  and  canal  and  by  railway.  It  is  the 
second  commercial  port  of  French  Indo-China,  is  a  naval  station, 
and  has  government  and  private  .ship-building  yards.  The 
harbour  is  accessible  at  all  times  to  vessels  drawing  19  to  20  ft., 
but  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.  Hai-phong  is  the  scat  of  a  resident 
who  performs  the  functions  of  mayor,  and  the  residency  is  the 
chief  building  of  the  town.  A  civil  tribunal,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China  are  also  among 
its  institutions.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  river  steamboat 
service  (Mrs  sag  fries  fiuvialcs)  of  Tongking,  which  plies  as  far 
as  Lao-kay  on  the  Song-koi,  to  the  other  chief  towns  of  Tongking 
and  northern  An  nam,  and  also  to  Hong-kong.  Cotton-spinning 
and  the  manufacture  of  cement  are  carried  on. 

HAIR  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages),  the  general 
term  for  the  characteristic  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis  forming 
the  coat  of  mammals.  The  word  is  also  applied  by  analogy  to 
t  he  filamentous  outgrowths  from  the  body  of  insects,  &C-,  plants, 
and  metaphorically  to  anything  of  like  appearance. 

For  anatomy,  &c.  of  animal  hair  see  Skin  and  Exosxeleton; 
Femes  and  allied  articles;  Fur,  and  Leather. 

Anthropology. — The  human  hair  has  an  important  place 
among  the  physical  criteria  of  race.  While  its  general  structure 
and  quantity  vary  comparatively  little,  its  length  in  individuals 
and  relatively  in  the  two  sexes,  its  form,  its  colour,  its  general 
consistency  and  the  appearance  under  the  microscope  of  its 
transverse  section  show  persistent  differences  in  the  various  races. 
It  is  the  persistence  of  these  differences  and  specially  in  regard 
to  its  colour  and  texture,  which  has  given  to  hair  its  ethnological 
importance.  So  obvious  a  racial  differentiation  had  naturally 
long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  anthropologists.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  19th  century  that  microscopic  examination  showed 
the  profound  difference  in  structure  between  the  hair  character- 
istic of  the  great  divisions  of  mankind.  It  was  in  1863  that  Dr 
Pruner-Bcy  read  a  paper  before  the  Paris  Anthropological 
Society  entitled  "  On  the  Human  Hair  as  a  Race  Character, 
examined  by  aid  of  the  Microscope."  This  address  established 
the  importance  of  hair  as  a  racial  criterion.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  structure  of  the  hair  is  threefold: — 

(i)  Short  and  crisp,  generally  termed  "  woolly,"  elliptical  or 
kidney-shaped  in  section,  with  no  distinguishable  medulla  or 
pith.  Its  colour  is  almost  always  jet  black,  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  all  the  black  races  except  the  Australians  and  aborigines 
of  India.  This  type  of  bair  has  two  varieties.  When  the  hairs 
are  relatively  long  and  the  spiral  of  the  curb  large,  the  head  has 
the  appearance  of  being  completely  covered,  as  with  some  of 
the  Melanesian  races  and  most  of  the  negroes.  Haeckel  has 
called  this  "  rriocomous  "  or  "  woolly  "  proper.  In  some  negroid 
peoples,  however,  such  as  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  the  hair 
rtows  in  very  short  curls  with  narrow  spirals  and  forms  little 
tuftt  separated  by  spaces  which  appear  bare.  The  head  looks  as 
if  it  were  dotted  over  with  pepper-seed,  and  thus  this  hair  has 
gained  the  name  of "  peppercorn-growth."  Haeckel  has  called  it 
"  lopkototnous  "  or  "  crested."  Most  negroes  have  this  type  of 
hair  in  childhood  and,  even  when  fully  grown,  signs  of  it  around 
the  temples.  The  space  between  each  tuft  is  not  bald,  as  was  at 
one  time  generally  assumed.  The  hair  grows  uniformly  over 
the  bead,  as  in  all  races. 

2.  Straight,  lank,  long  and  coarse,  round  or  nearly  so  in  section, 
with  the  medulla  or  pith  easily  distinguishable,  and  almost 
without  exception  black.  This  is  the  hair  of  the  yellow  races, 
the  Chinese,  Mongols  and  Indians  of  the  Americas. 

3.  Wavy  and  curly,  or  smooth  and  silky,  oval  in  section,  with 
medullary  tube  but  no  pith.  This  is  the  hair  of  Europeans, 
and  is  mainly  fair,  though  black,  brown,  red  or  towy  varieties 
are  found. 

There  is  •  fourth  type  of  hair  dcscribable  as  "  friay."  It  is 


easily  distinguishable  from  the  Asiatic  and  European  types,  but 
not  from  the  negroid  wool.  It  is  always  thick  and  black,  and 
is  characteristic  of  the  Australians,  Nubians,  and  certain  of  the 
Mulattos.  Generally  hair  curb  in  proportion  to  its  flatness. 
The  rounder  it  is  the  stiffer  and  lanker.  These  extremes  are 
respectively  represented  by  the  Papuans  and  the  Japanese. 
Of  all  hair  the  woolly  type  is  found  to  be  the  most  persistent,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Brazilian  Cafusos,  negro  and  native  hybrids. 
Quatrcfages  quotes  the  case  of  a  triple  hybrid,  "  half  negro, 
quarter  Cherokee,  quarter  English,"  who  had  short  crisp  furry- 
looking  hair. 

Wavy  types  of  hair  vary  most  in  colour:  almost  the  deepest 
hue  of  black  being  found  side  by  side  with  the  most  flaxen  and 
towy.  Colour  varies  less  in  the  lank  type,  and  scarcely  at  all 
in  the  woolly.  The  only  important  exception  to  the  uniform 
blackness  of  the  negroid  wool  is  to  be  found  among  the  Wochuas, 
a  tribe  of  African  pigmies  whose  bair  is  described  by  Wilhclm 
Junker  (Travels  in  Africa,  iii,  p.  82)  as  "  of  a  dark,  rusty  brown 
hue."  Fair  hair  in  ail  its  shades  is  frequent  among  the  popula- 
tions of  northern  Europe,  but  much  rarer  in  the  south.  According 
to  Dr  John  Beddoc  there  are  sixteen  blonds  out  of  every  hundred 
Scotch,  thirteen  out  of  every  hundred  English,  and  two  only  out 
of  a  hundred  Italians.  The  percentage  of  brown  hair  is  75% 
among  Spaniards,  39  among  French  and  16  only  in  Scandinavia. 
Among  the  straight-haired  races  fair  hair  is  far  rarer;  it  is, 
however,  found  among  the  western  Finns.  Among  those  races 
with  frizzy  hair,  red  is  almost  as  common  as  among  those  with 
wavy  hair.  Red  hair,  however,  is  an  individual  anomaly  associ- 
ated ordinarily  with  freckles.  There  are  no  red-haired  races. 

A  certain  correlation  appears  to  exist  between  the  nature  of 
hair  and  its  absolute  or  relative  length  in  the  two  sexes.  Thus 
straight  hair  is  the  longest  (Chinese,  Red  Indians),  while  woolly 
is  shortest.  Wavy  hair  holds  an  .intermediate  position.  In  the 
two  extremes  the  difference  of  length  in  man  and  woman  is 
scarcely  noticeable.  In  some  lank-haired  races,  men's  tresses 
arc  as  long  as  women's,  e.g.  the  Chinese  pigtail,  and  the  hair  of 
Redskins  which  grows  to  the  length  sometimes  of  upwards  of 
9  ft.  In  the  frizzy-haired  peoples,  men  and  women  have  equally 
short  growths.  Bushwomcn,  the  female  Hottentot  and  negresses 
have  hair  no  longer  than  men's.  It  is  only  in  the  wavy,  and  now 
and  again  in  the  frizzy  types,  that  the  difference  in  the  sexes  is 
marked.  Among  European  men  the  length  rarely  exceeds  12  to 
16  in.,  while  with  women  the  mean  length  is  between  25  and 
30  in.  and  in  some  cases  has  been  known  to  reach  6  ft.  or  more. 

The  growth  of  hair  on  the  body  corresponds  in  general  with 
that  on  the  head.  The  hairiest  races  are  the  Australians  and 
Tasmanians,  whose  heads  arc  veritable  mops  in  the  thickness 
and  unkempt  luxuriance  of  the  locks.  Next  to  them  are  the 
Todas,  and  other  hill-tribesmen  of  India,  and  the  Hairy  Ainu 
of  Japan.  Traces,  too,  of  the  markedly  hairy  race,  now  extinct, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Toda  and  Ainu  alike,  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  Russian 
peasantry.  The  least  hairy  peoples  are  the  yellow  races,  the 
men  often  scarcely  having  rudimentary  beards,  e.g.  Indians  of 
America  and  the  Mongols.  Negroid  peoples  may  be  said  to  be 
intermediate,  but  usually  incline  to  hairlessness.  The  wavy- 
haired  populations  hold  also  an  intermediate  position,  but 
somewhat  incline  to  hairiness.  Among  negroes  especially  no 
rule  can  be  formulated.  Bare  types  such  as  the  Bushmen  and 
western  negroes  arc  found  contiguous  to  hairy  types  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Ashantec.  Neither  is  there  any  rule  as  to  baldness. 
From  statistics  taken  in  America  it  would  seem  that  it  is  ten  times 
less  frequent  among  negroes  than  among  whites  between  the  ages 
of  thirty-three  and  forty-five  years,  and  thirty  times  less  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty-two  years.  Among  Mulattos  it  is  more 
frequent  than  among  negroes  but  less  than  among  whites.  It 
is  rarer  among  Redskins  than  among  negroes.  The  lanugo  or 
downy  hairs,  with  which  the  human  foetus  is  covered  for  some 
time  before  birth  and  which  is  mostly  shed  in  the  womb,  and  the 
minute  hairs  which  cover  nearly  every  part  of  the  adult  human 
body,  may  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  remains  of  a  complete 
hairy  covering  in  the  ancestors  of  mankind.  The  Pliocene,  or 
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HAIR-TAIL  (Trichiurus),  a  marine  fish  belonging  to  the 
AcatUkoplerygii  scombri  formes,  with  a  long  band-like  body 
terminating  in  a  thread-like  tail,  and  with  strong  prominent 
teeth  in  both  jaws.  Several  species  are  known,  of  which  ooe, 
common  in  the  tropical  Atlantic,  not  rarely  reaches  the  British 
Islands. 

HAITI  [Haiti,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  or  Hisfaxtola],  an 
island  in  the  West  Indies.  It  lies  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
chain  and,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  is  the  largest  of  the  group. 
Its  greatest  length  between  Cape  Engano  on  the  cast  and  Cape 
des  Irois  on  the  west  is  407  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  between 
Cape  Beata  on  the  south  and  Cape  Isabella  on  the  north  160  m_ 
The  area  is  28,000  sq.  m.,  being  rather  less  than  that  of  Ireland. 
From  Cuba,  70  m.  W.N.W.,  and  from  Jamaica,  130  m.  W  S  W  . 
it  is  separated  by  the  Windward  Passage;  and  from  Porto  Rico, 
60  m.  E.,  by  the  Mona  Passage.  It  lies  between  17*  57'  and 
200  o'  N.  and  68°  20'  and  740  a8'  W.  From  the  west  coast 
project  two  peninsulas.  The  south-western,  of  which  Cape 
Tiburon  forms  the  extremity,  is  the  larger.  It  is  1 50  m.  long 
and  its  width  varies  from  so  to  40  m.  Columbus  landed  at  Mole 
St  Nicholas  at  the  point  of  the  north-western  peninsula,  which 
is  50  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  m.  Between  these 
lies  the  Gulf  of  Go  naive,  a  triangular  bay,  at  the  apex  of  which 
stands  the  city  of  Port-au  Prince.  The  island  of  Gonalve, 
opposite  the  city  at  a  distance  of  27  m.,  divides  the  entrance  to 


at  all  events  Miocene  precursor  of  man,  was  a  furred  creature. 
The  discovery  of  Egyptian  mummies  six  thousand  years  old  or 
more  has  proved  that  this  physical  criterion  remains  unchanged, 
and  that  it  is  to-day  what  it  was  so  many  scores  of  centuries 
back.  Perhaps,  then,  the  primary  divisions  of  mankind  were 
distinguished  by  hair  the  same  in  texture  and  colour  as  that  which 
characterizes  to-day  the  great  ethnical  groups.  The  wavy  type 
bridges  the  gulf  between  the  lank  and  woolly  types,  all  in  turn 
derived  from  a  common  hair-covered  being.  In  this  connexion 
it  is  worth  mention,  as  pointed  out  by  P.  Topinard,  that  though 
the  regions  occupied  by  the  negroid  races  are  the  habitat  of  the 
anthropoid  apes,  the  hair  of  the  latter  is  real  hair,  not  wool. 
Further  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  dark  domain,  while  the 
Papuan  is  still  black  and  dolichocephalic,  his  presumed  pro- 
genitor, the  orang-utan,  is  brachiocephalic  with  decidedly  red 
hair.  Thus  the  white  races  arc  seen  to  come  nearest  the  higher 
apes  in  this  respect,  yellow  next,  and  black  farthest  removed. 

No  test  has  proved,  on  repeated  examination,  to  be  a  safer 
one  of  racial  purity  than  the  quality  of  hair,  and  Pruner-Bcy  goes 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  "  a  single  hair  presenting  the  average 
form  characteristic  of  the  race  might  serve  to  define  it."  At  any 
rate  a  hair  of  an  individual  bears  the  stamp  of  his  origin. 

Sec  Dr  Pruner-Bcy  in  Mi  moires  de  la  sotilii  danthropolotir.  ii. 
P.  A.  Brown,  Classtfltation  of  Mankind  by  the  Hair;  P.  Topinard, 
L'Homme  dans  la  nature  (1891),  chap.  vi. 

Commerce.—  Hair  enters  into  a  considerable  variety  of  manu- 
factures. Bristles  arc  the  stout  elastic  hairs  obtained  from  the  backs 
of  certain  breeds  of  pigs.  The  finest  qualities,  and  the  greatest 
quantities  as  well,  are  obtained  from  Russia,  where  a  variety  of  pig 
is  reared  principally  on  account  of  its  bristles.  The  best  and  most 
costly  bristles  are  used  by  shoemakers,  secondary  qualities  being 
employed  for  toilet  and  clothes-brushes,  while  inferior  qualities  are 
worked  up  into  the  commoner  kinds  of  brushes  used  by  painters  and 
for  many  mechanical  purposes.  For  artists'  use  and  for  decorative 
painting,  brushes  or  pencils  of  hair  from  the  sable,  camel,  badger, 
polecat,  &c,  are  prepared.  The  hair  of  various  animals  which  is 
too  short  for  spinning  into  yarn  is  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of 
felt.  For  this  use  the  hair  of  rabbits,  hares,  beavers  and  of  several 
other  rodents  is  largely  employed,. especially  in  France,  in  making 
the  finer  qualities  of  felt  hats.  Cow  hair,  obtained  from  tanneries, 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  roofing  felts,  and  felt  for  covering 
boilers  or  steam-pipes,  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  It  is  also 
largely  used  by  plasterers  for  binding  the  mortar  of  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  houses;  and  it  is  to  some  extent  being  woven  up  into  coarse 
friezes,  horse-cloths,  railway  rugs  and  inferior  blankets.  The  tail 
hair  of  oxen  is  also  of  value  lor  stuffing  cushions  and  other  up- 
holstery work,  for  which  purpose,  as  well  as  for  making  the  official 
wigs  of  law  officers,  barristers,  &c,  the  tail  and  body  hair  of  the  yak 
or  Tibet  ox  is  also  sometimes  imported  into  Europe.  The  tail  and 
mane  hair  of  horses  is  in  great  demand  for  various  purposes.  The 
long  tail  hair  is  especially  valuable  for  weaving  into  hair-cloth,  mane 
hair  and  the  short  tail  hair  being,  on  the  other  hand,  principally 
prepared  and  curled  for  stuffing  the  chairs,  sofas  and  couches  which 
arc  covered  with  the  cloth  manufactured  from  the  long  hair.  The 
horse  hair  used  in  Great  Britain  is  principally  obtained  from  South 
America,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  its  sorting,  cleaning  and  work- 
ing up  into  the  various  manufactures  dependent  on  the  material 
arc  industries  of  some  importance.  In  addition  to  the  purposes 
already  alluded  to,  horse  hair  is  woven  into  crinoline  for  ladies' 
bound-,  plaited  into  fishing  lines,  woven  into  bags  for  oil  and  cider 
prcsscrs.  and  into  straining  cloths  for  brewers,  &c,  and  for  numerous 
other  minor  uses.  The  manufactures  which  arise  in  connexion  with 
human  hair  arc  more  peculiar  than  important,  although  occasionally 
fashions  arise  which  cause  a  large  demand  for  human  hair.  The 
fluctuations  of  such  fashions  determine  the  value  of  hair;  but  at  all 
times  long  tresses  arc  of  considerable  value.  Grey,  light,  pale  and 
auburn  hair  arc  distinguished  as  extra  colours,  and  command  much 
higher  prices  than  the  common  shades.  The  light-coloured  hair  is 
chiefly  obtained  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  south  of  France 
is  the  principal  source  of  the  darker  shades.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  cultivation  and  vale  of  heads  of  hair  by  peasant  girls  isa  common 
practice;  and  hawkers  attend  fairs  for  the  special  purpose  of  engag- 
ing in  this  traffic.  Hair  5  and  even  6  ft.  long  is  sometimes  obtained. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  "  raw  material  "  is  obtained  in  the  United  King- 
dom except  in  the  form  of  ladies'  "  combings."  Bleaching  of  hair 
by  means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  extensively  practised,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  golden  locks,  or  of  preparing  white 
hair  for  mixing  to  match  grey  shades;  but  in  neither  ease  is  the 
result  very  successful.  Human  hair  is  worked  up  into  a  great 
variety  of  wigs,  scalps,  artificial  fronts,  frizzets  and  curls,  all  for 
supplementing  the  scanty  or  failing  resources  of  nature.  The  plait- 
ing of  human  hair  into  articles  of  jewellery,  watch-guards,  &c,  forms 
%x  distinct  tjrkinch  of  trudc. 


Port-au-Prince  into  two  fine  channels,  and  forms  an  excellent 
harbour,  200  sq.  m.  in  extent,  the  coral  reefs  along  the  coast 
being  its  only  defect.  On  the  north-east  coast  is  the  magnificent 
Bay  of  Samana,  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  1 
mountain  range  projecting  into  the  sea;  its  mouth  is  protected 
by  a  coral  reef  stretching  Sjm.  from  the  south  coast.  There  is 
however,  a  good  passage  for  ships,  and  within  lies  a  safe  and 
beautiful  expanse  of  water  300  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Beyond  Samana, 
with  the  exception  of  the  poor  harbour  of  Santo  Domingo,  there 
are  no  inlets  on  the  east  and  south  coasts  until  the  Bays  of  Ocoa 
and  Neyba  are  reached.  The  south  coast  of  the  Tiburon  peninsula 
has  good  harbours  at  J.icmeK  Bainct,  Aquin  and  Les  Caycs  or 
Aux  Caycs.  The  only  inlets  of  any  importance  between  Aux 
Cayes  and  Port-au-Prince  arc  Jeremie  and  the  Bay  of  Baradcres. 
The  coast  line  is  estimated  at  1250  m. 

Haiti  is  essentially  a  mountainous  island  Steep  escarpments, 
leading  to  the  rugged  uplands  of  the  interior,  reach  almost  every- 
where down  to  the  shores,  leaving  only  here  and  there  a  few  strips 
of  beach.  There  arc  three  fairly  distinct  mountain  ranges,  the 
northern,  central  and  southern,  with  parallel  axes  from  E_  to  \\.; 
while  extensive  and  fertile  plains  lie  between  them.  The  northern 
range  usually  called  the  Sierra  de  Monti  Cristi,  extends  from  tape 
Samana  on  the  east  to  Cape  Fragata  on  the  west.  It  has  a  tncu 
elevation  of  3000  ft.,  culminating  in  the  Loma  Diego  Campo  (3S55 
ft.),  near  the  centre  of  the  range.  The  central  range  runs  Iron 
Cape  Engano  to  Cape  St  Nicholas,  some  400  m.  in  an  oblique  directive, 
from  E.  to  W.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  island  it  broadens  jod 
forms  two  distinct  chains',  the  northern,  the  Sierra  del  Cibao.  con- 
stituting the  backbone  of  Haiti;  the  southern  curving  first  S.W, 
then  N.W.,  and  reaching  the  tea  near  St  Marc.  In  addition  to  thee 
there  arc  a  number  of  secondary  crests,  difficult  to  trace  to  the  back- 
bone of  the  system,  since  the  loftiest  peaks  are  usually  on  www 
lateral  ridge.  Such  fur  instance  is  Loma  Tina  (10.300  ft.)  the  hiibest 
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elevation  on  the  island,  which  rise*  as  a  spur  N.W.  of  the  dty  of 
Santo  Domingo.  In  the  Sierra  del  Cibao,  the  highest  summit  is  the 
Pico  del  Yaqui  (9700  ft.).  The  southern  range  runs  from  the  Bay  of 
Neyba  due  W.  to  Cape  Tiburon.  Its  highest  points  are  La  Sellc 
(8900  ft.)  and  La  Hottc  (7400  ft.).  The  plain  of  Seybo  or  Los  Llanos 
is  the  largest  of  the  Haitian  plains.  It  stretches  eastwards  from 
the  river  Ozama  for  95  m.  and  has  an  average  width  of  16  m.  It  is 
perfectly  level,  abundantly  watered,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  But  perhaps  the  grandest  is  the  Vega  Real,  or 
Royal  Plain,  as  it  was  called  by  Columbus,  which  lies  between  the 
Cibao  and  Monti  Cristi  ranges.  It  stretches  from  Samana  Bay  to 
Manxanillo  Bay,  a  distance  of  140  in.,  but  is  interrupted  in  the  centre 
by  a  range  of  hills  in  which  rue  the  rivers  which  drain  it.  The 
northern  part  of  this  plain,  however,  is  usually  known  as  the  Valley 
of  Santiago.  Most  of  the  large  valleys  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  in 
part  savanna,  in  part  wooded,  and  all  very  fertile. 

There  are  four  large  rivers.  The  Yaqui,  rising  in  the  Pico  del  Yaqui, 
falls,  after  a  tortuous  north-westerly  course  through  the  valley  of 
Santiago,  into  Manxanillo  Bay;  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  shallows, 
and  it  is  navigable  only  for  canoes.  The  Neyba.  or  South  Yaqui, 
also  rises  in  the  Pico  del  Yaqui  and  flows  S.  into  the  Bay  of  Neyba. 
In  the  mountains  within  a  few  miles  from  the  sources  of  these  rivers, 
rise  the  Yuna  and  the  Artibonitc.  The  Yuna  drains  the  Vega  Real, 
flows  into  Samana  Bay,  and  is  navigable  by  light-draught  vessels 
for  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  The  Artibonite  flows  through 
the  valley  of  its  name  into  the  Gulf  of  Conafve.  Of  the  smaller 
rivers  the  Ozama,  on  which  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  stands,  is  the 
most  important.  The  greatest  lake  is  that  ofEnriquillo  or  Xaragua, 
at  a  height  of  300  ft.  above  sea-lcvcL  It  is  27  m.  long  by  8  m. 
broad  and  very  deep.  Though  25  m.  from  the  sea  its  watersarc  salt, 
and  the  Haitian  negroes  rati  it  Etang  Sato.  After  heavy  rains  it 
occasionally  forms  a  continuous  sheet  of  water  with  another  lake 
called  Axuey,  or  Etang  Saumatre,  which  is  16  m.  long  by  4  m. 
broad;  on  these  occasions  the  united  lake  has  a  totaj  length  of  60  m. 
and  is  larger  than  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Farther  S.  is  the  Icoten 
de  Limon,  5  m.  long  by  a  m.  broad,  a  fresh-water  lake  with  no  visible 
outlet.  Smaller  lakes  arc  Rincon  and  Miragoanc.  There  arc  no 
active  volcanoes,  but  earthquakes  are  not  infrequent. 

Geoloty. — The  geology  of  Haiti  is  still  very'  imperfectly  known, 
and  large  tracts  oT  the  island  have  never  been  examined  by  a  geolo- 
gist. It  is  possible  that  the  schists  that  have  been  observed  in  some 
parts  of  the  island  may  be  of  Pre-cretaceous  age,  but  the  oldest 
rocks  in  which  fossils  have  yet  been  found  belong  to  the  Cretaceous 
System,  and  the  geological  sequence  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Jamaica.  Excluding  the  schists  of  doubtful  age,  the  series  begins 
with  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  containing  pebbles  of  syenite, 
granite,  diorite,  &c. ;  and  these  are  overlaid  by  marls,  clays  and 
limestones  containing  Hippurtfti.  Then  follows  a  series  of  sand- 
stones, clays  and  limestones  with  occasional  seams  of  lignite, 
evidently  01  shallow-water  origin.  These  arc  rvferred  by  R.  T.  Hill  to 
the  Eocene,  and  they  arc  succeeded  by  chalky  beds  which  were  bid 
down  in  a  deeper  sea  and  which  probably  correspond  with  the  Mont- 
pelier  beds  of  Jamaica  (Oligocenc).  Finally,  there  are  limestones  anJ 
marls  composed  largely  of  corals  and  molluscs,  which  arc  probably 
of  very  late  Tertiary  or  Post-tertiary  age.  Until,  however,  the 
island  has  been  more  thoroughly  examined,  the  correlation  of  the 
various  Tertiary  and  Post -tertiary  deposits  must  remain  doubtful. 
Some  of  the  beds  which  Hill  has  placed  in  the  Eocene  have  been 
referred  by  earlier  writers  to  the  Miocene.  Tippenhauer  describes 
extensive  eruptions  of  basalt  of  Post-pliocene  age. 

Fauna  and  Flora. — The  fauna  is  not  extensive.  The  agouti  is  the 
largest  wild  mammal.  Birds  are  few,  excepting  water-fowl  and 
pigeons.  Snakes  abound,  though  few  are  venomous.  Lizards  are 
numerous,  and  insects  swarm  in  the  low  parts,  with  tarantulas, 
scorpions  and  centipedes.  Caymans  are  found  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  the  waters  teem  with  fishand  other  sea  food.  Wild  rattle, 
hogs  and  dogs,  descendants  of  those  brought  from  Europe,  roam  at 
large  on  the  plains  and  in  the  forests.  The  wild  hogs  furnish  much 
sport  to  the  natives,  who  hunt  them  with  dogs  trained  for  the 
purpose. 

In  richness  and  variety  of  vegetable  products  Haiti  is  not  excelled 
by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  All  tropical  plants  and  trees 
grow  in  perfection,  and  nearly  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  tem- 
perate climates  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  highlands. 
Among  indigenous  products  arc  cotton,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
ginger,  native  indigo  (iWigo  marron  or  taurat*),  arrowroot,  manioc 
or  cassava,  pimento,  banana,  plantain,  pine-apple,  artichoke,  yam 
and  sweet  potato.  Among  the  important  plants  and  fruits  are  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  indigo  (called  indigo  franc,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
native),  melons,  cabbage,  lucerne,  guinea  grass  and  the  breadfruit, 
mango,  caimitc,  orange,  almond,  apple,  grape,  mulberry  and  fig. 
Most  of  the  imported  Iruils  have  degenerated  from  want  of  care, 
but  the  mango,  now  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  has  become 
almost  a  necessary  article  of  food;  the  bread-fruit  has  likewise 
become  common,  but  is  not  so  much  esteemed.  Haiti  is  also  rich 
in  woods,  especially  in  cabinet  and  dye  woods;  among  the  former  are 
mahogany,  mancnineel,  sat  in  wood,  rosewood,  cinnamon  wood 
(Canella  alba),  yellow  aroma  (Sideroxyton  mastukodendrtm)  and 
gri-gri;  and  among  the  latter  are  Brazil  wood,  logwood,  fustic  and 
sassafras.    On  the  mountains  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  a 


species  of  oak;  and  in  various  parts  occur  the  locust,  iron  wood, 
cypress  or  Bermuda  cedar,  palmetto  and  many  kinds  of  palms. 

Climate.— Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  its  relief  Haiti  presents 
a  wider  ranee  of  climate  than  any  other  part  of  the  Antilles.  The 
yearly  rain/all  is  abundant,  averaging  about  120  in.,  but  the  wet 
and  drv  seasons  are  clearly  divided.  At  Port-au-Prince  the  rainy 
season  lasts  from  April  to  October,  but  varies  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  so  that  there  is  never  a  season  when  rain  is  general.  The 
mountain  districts  arc  constantly  bathed  in  dense  mists  and  heavy 
dews,  while  other  districts  are  almost  rainless.  Owing  to  its  sheltered 
position  the  heat  at  Port-au-Prince  is  greater  than  elsewhere.  In 
summer  the  temperature  there  ranges  between  80*  and  95*  F.  and 
in  winter  between  70*  and  80*  F.  Even  in  the  highlands  the  mercury 
never  falls  below  45*  F.  Hurricanes  arc  not  so  frequent  as  in  the 
Windward  Isles,  but  violent  gales  often  occur.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  cast.  , 

The  Republic  of  Haiti. — Haiti  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
negro  republic  of  Haiti  owning  the  western  third  of  the  island, 
while  the  remainder  belongs  to  Santo  Domingo  (q.v.)  or  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Between  these  two  governments  there 
exists  the  strongest  political  antipathy. 

Although  but  a  small  state,  with  an  area  of  only  10,104  sq.  m., 
the  republic  of  Haiti  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  communities  in  the  world,  as  it  is  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  example  of  a  state  peopled,  and  governed  on  a 
constitutional  model,  by  negroes.  At  its  head  is  a  president 
assisted  by  two  chambers,  the  members  of  which  arc  elected 
and  hold  office  under  a  constitution  of  1&S9.  This  constitution, 
thoroughly  republican  in  form,  is  French  in  origin,  as  are  also 
the  laws,  language,  traditions  and  customs  of  Haiti.  In  practice, 
however,  the  government  resolves  itself  into  a  military  despotism, 
the  power  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  president. 
The  Haitians  seem  to  possess  everything  that  a  progressive 
and  civilized  nation  can  desire,  but  corruption  is  spread  through 
every  portion  and  branch  of  the  government.  Justice  is  venal, 
and  the  police  arc  brutal  and  inefficient.  Since  1869  the  Roman 
Catholic  has  been  the  state  religion,  but  all  classes  of  society 
seem  to  be  permeated  with  a  thinly  disguised  adherence  to  the 
horrid  rites  of  Voodoo  (q.v.),  although  this  has  been  strenuously 
denied.  The  country  is  divided  into  5  dtpartemcnts,  23  arron- 
disstmenls  and  67  communes.  Each  dtpartcment  and  arrondisse- 
menl  is  governed  by  a  general  in  the  army.  The  army  numbers 
about  7000  men,  and  the  navy  consists  of  a  few  small  vessels. 
Elementary  education  is  free,  and  there  arc  some  400  primary 
schools;  secondary  education  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
church.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Christian  Brothers  have 
schools  at  Port-au-Prince,  where  there  is  also  a  lyceum,  a  medical 
and  a  law  school.  The  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  are 
usually  sent  to  France  for  their  education.  The  unit  of  money 
is  the  gourde,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  the  same  as  the 
American  dollar,  but  it  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The 
revenue  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  customs,  paid  both  on 
imports  and  exports.  There  being  a  lack  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise, the  excessive  customs  dues  produce  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition of  trade.  Imports  are  consequently  confined  to  bare 
necessaries,  the  cheapest  sorts  of  dry  and  fancy  goods,  matches, 
flour,  salt  beef  and  pork,  codfish,  lard,  butter  and  similar  pro- 
visions. The  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  logwood,  cotton,  gum, 
honey,  tobacco  and  sugar.  The  island  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
in  the  world,  and  if  it  had  an  enlightened  and  stable  government, 
anjencrgetic  people,  and  a  little  capital,  its  agricultural  possi- 
bilities would  seem  to  be  endless.  Communications  arc  bad; 
the  roads  constructed  during  the  French  occupation  have 
degenerated  into  mere  bridle  tracks.  There  is  a  coast  service 
of  steamers,  maintained  since  1863,  and  36  ports  are  regularly 
visited  every  ten  days.  Foreign  communication  is  excellent, 
more  foreign  steamships  visiting  this  island  than  any  other  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  railway  from  Port-au-Prince  runs  through 
the  Plain  of  Cul  de  Sac  for  28  m.  to  Manncvillc  on  the  Etang 
Saumatre,  another  runs  from  Cap  Haiticn  to  La  Grande  Riviere, 
15  m.  distant. 

The  people  are  almost  entirely  pure-btooded  negroes,  the 
mulatto-  who  form  about  10%  of  the  population,  being  a 
rapidly  diminishing  and  much-hated  class.  The  negroes  are  a 
kindly,  hospitable  people,  but  ignorant  and  lazy.   They  have 
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a  passion  (or  dancing  weird  African  dances  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  tom-tom.  Marriage  is  neither  frequent  nor  legally 
prescribed,  since  children  of  looser  unions  are  regarded  by  the 
state  as  legitimate.  In  the  interior  polygamy  is  frequent.  The 
people  generally  speak  a  curious  but  not  unattractive  patois 
of  French  origin,  known  as  Creole.  French  is  the  official 
language,  and  by  a  few  of  the  educated  natives  it  is  written  and 
spoken  in  its  purity.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  owned  that,  after 
a  century  of  independence  and  self-government,  the  Haitian 
people  have  made  no  progress,  if  they  have  not  actually  shown 
signs  of  retrogression.  The  chief  towns  are  Port-au-Prince 
(pop.  75,000),  Cap  Hailien  (29,000),  Les  Cayes  (25,000),  Gonalve 
(18,000),  and  Port  de  Paix  (10,000).  Jeremie  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  elder  Dumas.  The  ruins  of  the  wonderful  palace  of  Sans- 
Souci  and  of  the  fortress  of  La  Ferriire,  built  by  King  Henri 
Christophe  (1807-1825),  can  be  seen  near  Millot,  a  town  9  m. 
inland  from  Cap  Haitien.  Plaisance  (25,000),  Gros  Morne 
(22,000)  and  La  Croix  des  Bouquets  (20,000)  are  the  largest 
towns  in  the  interior.  The  entire  population  of  the  republic 
is  about  1,500,000. 

History. — The  history  of  Haiti  begins  with  its  discovery  by 
Columbus,  who  landed  from  Cuba  at  Mole  St  Nicholas  on  the 
6th  of  December  1492.  The  natives  called  the  country  Haiti 
(mountainous  country) ,  and  Quisquica  (vast  country).  Columbus 
named  it  Espagnola  (Little  Spain),  which  was  Latinized  into 
Hispaniola.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  island  was  inhabited 
by  about  2,000,000  Indians,  who  arc  described  by  the  Spaniards 
as  feeble  in  intellect  and  physically  defective.  They  were, 
however,  soon  exterminated,  and  their  place  was  supplied  (as 
early  as  1512)  by  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  the  descendants 
of  whom  now  possess  the  land.  Six  years  after  its  discovery 
Columbus  had  explored  the  interior  of  the  island,  founded  the 
present  capital,  and  had  established  flourishing  settlements 
at  Isabella,  Santiago,  La  Vega,  Porto  Plata  and  Bonao.  Mines 
had  been  opened  up,  and  advances  made  in  agriculture.  Sugar 
was  introduced  in  1506,  and  in  a  few  years  became  the  staple 
product.  About  1630,  a  mired  company  of  French  and  English, 
driven  by  the  Spaniards  from  St  Kitts,  settled  on  the  island  of 
Tortuga,  where  they  became  formidable  under  the  name  of 
Buccaneers.  They  soon  obtained  a  footing  on  the  mainland  of 
Haiti,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1607,  the  part  they  occupied 
was  ceded  to  France.  This  new  colony,  named  Saint  Dominique, 
subsequently  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  in  a 
flourishing  state  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789. 
The  population  was  then  composed  of  whites,  free  coloured 
people  (mostly  mulattoes)  and  negro  slaves.  The  mulattocs 
demanded  civil  rights,  up  to  that  time  enjoyed  only  by  the 
whites';  and  in  1791  the  National  Convention  conferred  on  them 
all  the  privileges  of  French  citizens.  The  whiles  at  once  adopted 
the  most  violent  measures,  and  petitioned  the  home  government 
to  reverse  the  decree,  which  was  accordingly  revoked.  In 
August  i7Qt,  the  plantation  slaves  broke  out  into  insurrection, 
and  the  mulattocs  threw  in  their  lot  with  them.  A  period  of 
turmoil  followed,  lasting  for  several  years,  during  which  both 
parties  were  responsible  for  acts  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 
Commissioners  were  sent  out  from  France  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  dispute,  but  although  in  1703  they  proclaimed  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  they  could  efiect  nothing.  To  add  further 
to  the  troubles  of  the  colony,  it  was  invaded  by  a  British  force, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  climate  and  the  opposition  of  the  colonists, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  until  driven  out  in  1798  by 
Toussaint  I'Ouvcrture.  By  treaty  with  Spain,  in  1795,  France 
had  acquired  the  title  to  the  entire  island. 

By  1  Sot,  Toussaint  I'Ouverturc,  an  accomplished  negro  of 
remarkable  military  genius,  had  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 
He  then  published,  subject  to  the  approval  of  France,  a  form  of 
constitutional  government,  under  which  he  was  to  be  governor 
for  life.  This  step,  however,  roused  the  suspicions  of  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  who  determined  to  reduce  the  colony  and  restore 
slavery.  He  sent  out  bis  brother-in-law,  General  Ledcrc,  with 
25,000  troops;  but  the  colonists  offered  a  determined,  and  often 
ferocious,  resistance.  At  length,  wearied  of  the  struggle,  Ledcrc 


proposed  terms,  and  Toussaint,  induced  by  the  most  solemn 
guarantees  on  the  part  of  the  French,  laid  down  his  arms.  He 
was  seized  and  sent  to  France,  where  he  died  in  prison  in  1803. 
The  blacks,  infuriated  by  this  act  of  treachery,  renewed  the 
struggle,  under  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines  (1758-1806),  with  a 
barbarity  unequalled  in  previous  contests.  The  French,  further 
embarrassed  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet,  were  only  too 
glad  to  evacuate  the  island  in  November  1803. 

The  opening  of  the  following  year  saw  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  the  restoration  of  the  alioriginal  r.ame  of 
Haiti.  Dessalines,  made  governor  for  life,  inaugurated  his  rule 
with  a  bloodthirsty  massacre  of  all  the  whites.  In  October 
1804,  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor  and  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp;  but  in  1806  his  subjects,  growing  tired  of  his 
tyranny,  assassinated  him.  His  position  was  now  contended  for 
by  several  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Henri  Christophe  (1767-1820), 
established  himself  in  the  north,  while  Alexandre  Sabes  Pa  ton 
(1770-1818)  took  possession  of  the  southern  pan.  The  Spaniards 
re-established  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
retaining  the  French  name,  modified  to  Santo  Domingo.  Civil 
war  now  raged  between  the  adherents  of  Christophe  and  Pel  job, 
but  in  1810  hostilities  were  suspended.  Christophe  declared 
himself  king  of  Haiti  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.;  but  his  cruelty 
caused  an  insurrection,  and  in  1820  he  committed  suicide.  Petioa 
was  succeeded  in  1818  by  General  Jean  Pierre  Boyex  (1776-1850), 
who,  after  Christophe's  death,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
French  part  of  the  island.  In  1821  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
proclaimed  its  independence  of  Spain,  and  Boyer,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  dissensions  there,  invaded  it,  and  in  1822  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  island  fell  into  his  hands.  Boyer  held  the  presidency 
of  the  new  government,  which  was  called  the  republic  of  Haiti, 
until  1843,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  island  by  a  revolution. 
In  1844  the  people  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  again  asserted 
their  independence.  The  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
established,  and  from  that  time  the  two  political  divisions  have 
been  maintained.  Meanwhile  in  Haiti  revolution  followed  re- 
volution, and  president  succeeded  president,  in  rapid  succession. 
Order,  however,  was  established  in  1849,  when  Soulouque.  wbo 
had  previously  obtained  the  presidency,  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  under  the  title  of  Fauslin  I.  After  a  reign  of  nine 
years  he  was  deposed  and  exiled,  the  republic  being  restored 
under  the  mulatto  president  Fabre  Geffrard.  His  firm  and 
enlightened  rule  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  in  1867  be  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Jamaica.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sylvestre 
Salnave,  who,  after  a  presidency  of  two  years,  was  shot.  Nissage- 
Sagct  (1870),  Dominique  (1874),  and  Boisrond -Canal  (1876) 
followed,  each  to  be  driven  into  exile  by  revolution.  The  next 
president,  Salomon,  maintained  himself  in  office  for  tea  years, 
but  he  too  was  driven  from  the  country  and  died  in  exile.  CivU 
war  raged  in  1888-1889  between  Generals  Legitime  and  Hip- 
polytc,  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  vacant  pre- 
sidency. He  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  authority  till  his 
death  in  1806.  General  Tiresias  Simon  Sam  followed  and  ruled 
till  his  flight  to  Paris  in  1902.  The  usual  civil  war  ensued,  and 
after  nine  months  of  turmoil,  order  was  restored  by  the  election 
of  Nord  Alexis  in  December  1902. 

Alexis'  administration  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  marked  by 
many  disturbances,  culminating  in  his  expulsion.  In  1004  there 
was  an  attack  by  native  soldiery  on  the  French  and  German 
representatives,  and  punishment  was  exacted  by  these  powers. 
In  December  1904  ex-president  Sam,  his  wife  and  members  of 
his  ministry  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for 
fraudulently  issuing  bonds.  In  December  1907  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government  was  reported  and  the  ringleaders  were 
sentenced  to  death.  But  in  January  100S  the  revolution  spread, 
and  Gonalve  and  St  Marc  and  other  places  were  reported  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Prompt  measures  were  taken, 
the  rising  was  checked,  and  Alexis  announced  the  pardon  of 
the  revolutionaries.  In  March,  however,  this  pacific  policy  was 
reversed  by  a  new  ministry;  some  suspects  were  sumraxriN 
executed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  government  was  only  modified 
when  the  powers  sent  war  ships  to  Port -au  Prince.  In  September 
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the  criminal  court  at  the  capital  sentence!  to  death,  by  default, 
a  large  number  of  persons  implicated  in  the  risings  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  in -November  revolution  broke  out  again.  General 
Antoine  Simon  raised  his  standard  at  Aux  Caycs.  Disaffection 
was  rife  among  the  government  troops,  who  deserted  to  him  In 
great  numbers.  On  the  and  of  December  Port-au-Prince  was 
occupied  without  bloodshed  by  the  revolutionaries,  and  Alexis 
took  to  flight,  escaping  violence  with  some  difficulty,  and  finding 
refuge  on  a  French  ship.  General  Simon  then  assumed  the 
presidency.  At  the  end  of  April  1910  Alexis  died  in  Jamaica, 
in  circumstances  of  some  obscurity;  it  had  just  been  discovered 
that  a  plot  was  on  foot  to  depose  Simon,  and  farther  trouble  was 
threatened. 

Authorities. — B.  Edwards,  Hist.  Survey  of  the  Island  of  S. 
Domingo  (London,  1 801 ) ;  Jordan,  Gtsckicklt  aer  Intel  Haiti  (Leipzig, 
1846);  Linstant  Pradin.  KrcurU  ttneral  des  lots  et  octet  du  toiatrne- 
meni  d" Haiti  (Paris,  1851-1865);  Monte  y  Teiada.  Historia  de 
Santo  Domingo  (Havana,  1853);  Saint  Amand,  Hist,  its  revolutions 
a" Haiti  (Paris,  1859);  Sam.  Hazard,  Santo  Dominto,  Past  and 
Present  (London,  1873),  with  bibliography;  Sir  Spencer  St  John, 
Haiti,  or  the  Black  Republic  (London,  1889);  L.  Gentil  Tippenhaucr, 
Die  Instl  Haiti  (Leipzig,  1893) ;  Marcelin.  Haiti,  etudes  tconomiquts, 
seriates,  tt  politique!;  and  Haiti,  set  guerrts  civile?,  teurs  causes 
(Paris,  1893);  Heskcth  Pritchard.  Where  Black  Rules  While 
(London,  1900).  For  ecology,  see  W.  M.  Gabb,  "  On  the  Topo- 
graphy and  Geology  of  Santo  Domingo,"  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Sec., 
Philadelphia,  new  series,  vol.  xv.  (I88l),  pp.  40-359.  with  map; 
L.  G.  Tippenhaucr,  Die  Insel  Haiti  (Leipzig.  1893):  see  alio  several 
articles  by  L.  G.  Tippenhaucr  in  Peltrm.  Mitt.  1890  and  1901.  A 
companion  with  the  Jamaican  succession  will  be  found  in  R.  T. 
Hill,  "  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica,"  Bull. 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard,  vol.  xxxiv.  (1899). 

HAJIPUR.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Muxaffarpur  district 
of  Bengal,  on  the  Can  dak,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Ganges  opposite  Patna.  Pop.  (toot),  21,398.  Hajipur  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  struggles  between  Akbar 
and  bis  rebellious  Afghan  governors  of  Bengal,  being  twice 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  imperial  troops,  in  157a  and  1574. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  old  fort  is  a  small  stone  mosque,  very 
plain,  but  of  peculiar  architecture,  and  attributed  to  Haji  Ilyas, 
its  traditional  founder  (c.  1350).  Its  command  of  water  traffic 
in  three  directions  makes  the  town  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  Hajipur  has  a  station  on  the  main 
tine  of  the  Bengal  and  North-western  railway. 

H  AJ J  or  Had;,  the  Arabic  word,  meaning  literally  a  "  setting 
out,"  for  the  greater  pilgrimage  of  Mahommedans  to  Mecca, 
which  takes  place  from  the  8th  to  the  loth  of  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  Mahomroedan  year;  the  lesser  pilgrimage,  called  umiak 
or  omra,  may  be  made  to  the  mosque  at  Mecca  at  any  time  other 
than  that  of  the  hajj  proper,  and  is  also  a  meritorious  act.  The 
term  kajji  or  hadji  is  given  to  those  who  have  performed  the 
greater  pilgrimage.  The  word  Aa;>' is  sometimes  loosely  used  of  any 
Mahomroedan  pilgrimage  to  a  sacred  place  or  shrine,  and  is  also 
applied  to  the  pilgrimages  of  Christians  of  the  East  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (see  Mecca;  Majiouueoan  Religion). 

HAJJl  KHALIFA  (in  full  Mustafa  ibn  'Abdallah  Katib 
Chclebl  Hajjl  Khalifa]  (ca.  1  $00-1658),  Arabic  and  Turkish 
author,  was  born  at  Constantinople.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  commissariat  department  of  the  Turkish  army  in  Anatolia, 
was  with  the  army  in  Bagdad  in  1635,  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Erzerum,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  in  1618.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  again  in  Bagdad  and  Hamadan,  and  in 
1633  at  Aleppo,  whence  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (hence 
his  title  Hajjl).  The  following  year  he  was  in  Eriv&n  and  then 
returned  to  Constantinople.  Here  be  obtained  a  post  in  the 
head  office  of  the  commissariat  department,  which  afforded 
him  time  for  study.  He  seems  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
great  teachers  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  and  made  a  practice 
of  visiting  bookshops  and  noting  the  titles  and  contents  of  all 
books  he  found  there.  His  largest  work  is  the  BMiotrapkical 
Encyclopaedia  written  in  Arabic.  In  this  work,  after  6ve  chapters 
dealing  with  the  sciences  generally,  the  titles  of  Arabian,  Persian 
and  Turkish  books  written  up  to  his  own  time  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  With  the  titles  are  given,  where  possible, 
short  notes  on  the  author,  his  date,  and  sometimes  the  intro- 


ductory words  of  his  work.  It  was  edited  by  G.  Flugel  with 
Latin  translation  and  a  useful  appendix  (7  vols.  Leipzig,  1S35- 
1858).  The  text  alone  of  this  edition  has  been  reproduced  at 
Constantinople  (1893). 

HijjT  Khalifa  also  wrote  in  Turkish:  a  chronological  conspectus 
of  general  history  (translated  into  Italian  by  G.  R.  Carli,  Venice, 
1697);  a  history  of  the  Turkish  empire  from  1594  to  1655  (Con- 
stantinople, 1870);  a  history  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  Turks 
(Constantinople,  1729;  chapters  1-4  translated  by  J.  Mitchell, 
London,  1831);  a  general  geography  published  at  Constantinople, 
1733  (Latin  trans,  by  M.  Norbcrg.  London  and  Got  ha,  1818;  German 
trans,  of  part  by  J.  voo  Hammer,  Vienna,  181a:  French  trans,  of 
part  by  V.  de  St  Martin  in  his  Geography  of  And  Minor,  vol.  I). 

For  his  life  ice  the  preface  to  FlOgel  s  edition;  list  of  his  works 
in  C.  Brockelmann's  Getch.  d.  arabiscken  Liter atur  (Berlin,  1902), 
voL  iL.  pp.  438-429.  (G.  W.  T.) 

HAKE.  EDWARD  (fl.  1579),  English  satirist,  was  educated 
under  John  Hopkins,  the  part-author  of  the  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms.  He  resided  in  Gray's  Inn  and  Barnard's  Inn, 
London.  In  the  address  "  To  the  Gentle  Reader  "  prefixed  to 
his  News  out  of  P owlet  Churchyard  .  .  .  Otherwise  entitled 
Syr  Nummus  (and  ed.,  1579)  he  mentions  the  "  first  three  y ceres 
which  I  spent  in  the  Innes  of  C  harm  eery,  being  now  about  a 
dosen  of  yeeres  passed."  In  1585  and  1586  he  was  mayor  of 
New  Windsor,  and  in  1588  he  represented  the  borough  in  parlia- 
ment. His  last  work  was  published  in  1604.  He  was  protected 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  policy  it  was  to  support  the  Puritan 
party,  and  who  no  doubt  found  a  valuable  ally  in  so  vigorous 
a  satirist  of  error  in  clerical  places  as  was  Hake.  Newts  out  of 
Patsies  Churchyarde,  A  Trappe  for  Syr  Mcmye,  first  appeared 
in  1567,  but  no  copy  of  this  impression  is  known,  and  it  was 
re-issued  in  1579  with  the  title  quoted  above.  The  book  takes 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Bertulph  and  Paul,  who  meet  in 
the  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  divided  into  eight  "  satyrs," 
dealing  with  the  corruption  of  the  higher  clergy  and  of  judges, 
the  greed  of  attorneys,  the  tricks  of  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
the  sumptuary  laws,  extravagant  living,  Sunday  sports,  the 
abuse  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  as  a  meeting-place  for  business  and 
conversation,  usury,  &c.  It  is  written  in  rhymed  fourteen-sy  liable 
metre,  which  is  often  more  comic  than  the  author  intended.  It 
contains,  amid  much  prefatory  matter,  a  note  to  the  "  carping 
and  scorncfull  Sicophant,"  in  which  he  attacks  his  enemies  with 
small  courtesy  and  much  alliteration.  One  is  described  as  a 
"  carping  careless  cankerd  cburlc." 

He  alao  wrote  a  translation  from  Thomas  a  Kcmpis,  The  Imitation, 
or  Following  of  Ckrist  (1567.  1568);  A  Touchstone  for  this  Time 
Present  (1574),  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
followed  by  a  treatise  on  education;  A  Commemoration  of  the  .  .  . 


Ratgne  of 


Elisabeth  (1575) 


irgcd  in  1578  to  A  Joyjull  Con- 


tmuarue  of  the  Commemoration,  (fc;  and  of  Gold's  Kingdom,  and  this 
Vnhelping  Ate  (1604),  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
which  the  author  inveighs  agairut  the  power  of  gold.  A  bibliography 
of  these  and  of  Hake's  other  works  was  compiled  by  Mr  Charles 
Edmonds  for  his  edition  in  187a  of  the  Newts  (Isham  Reprints. 
No.  a,  1871). 

HAKE,  THOMAS  GORDON  (1800-1895),  English  poet,  was 
born  at  Leeds,  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  on  the  10th  of  March 
1809.  His  mother  was  a  Gordon  of  the  Huntly  branch.  He 
studied  medicine  at  St  George's  hospital  and  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  but  had  given  up  practice  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  life.  In  1839  be 
published  a  prose  epic  Votes,  republished  in  Ainswortb's  magazine 
as  Valdarno,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
In  after  years  he  became  an  intimate  member  of  the  circle  of 
friends  and  followers  gathered  round  Rossetti,  who  so  far 
departed  from  his  usual  custom  as  to  review  Hake's  poems  in 
the  Academy  and  in  the  PortnigkUy  Review.  In  1871  he  published 
Madeline,  1871,  Parables  and  Talet;  1883,  The  Serpent  Play; 
1890,  N~ew  Day  Sonnets;  and  in  1891  his  Memoirs  of  Eighty 
Yean.  Dr  Hake's  works  had  much  subtlety  and  felicity  of 
expression,  and  were  warmly  appreciated  in  a  somewhat  restricted 
literary  circle.  In  his  last  published  verse,  the  sonnets,  be  shows 
an  advance  in  facility  on  the  occasional  harshness  of  his  earlier 
work.  He  was  given  a  Civil  List  literary  pension  in  1893,  and 
died  on  the  1  ttb  of  January  1895. 
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HAKE  (Merluccius  vulgaris),  a  fish  which  differs  from  the  cod 
in  having  only  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal.  It  is  very  common 
on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  eastern  North  America,  but  its  flesh 
is  much  less  esteemed  than  that  of  the  true  Gadi.  Specimens 
4  ft.  in  length  are  not  scarce.  There  are  local  variations  in  the 
use  of  "  hake  "  as  a  name;  in  America  the  "  silver  hake  " 
(Merluccius  bilinearis),  sometimes  called  "whiting,"  and 
"  Pacific  hake  "  (Maluccius  productus)  are  also  food  fishes  of 
inferior  quality. 

HAKKAS  ("  Guests,"  or  "  Strangers  "),  a  people  of  S.W. 
China,  chiefly  found  in  Kwang-Tung,  Fu-Kicn  and  Formosa. 
Their  origin  is  doubtful,  but  there  is  some  ground  for  believing 
that  they  may  be  a  cross  between  the  aboriginal  Mongolic 
element  of  northern  China  and  the  Chinese  proper.  According 
to  their  tradition,  they  were  in  Shantung  and  northern  China 
as  early  as  the  3rd  century  B.C.  In  disposition,  appearance 
and  customs  they  differ  from  the  true  Chinese.  They  speak 
a  distinct  dialect.  Their  women,  who  are  prettier  than  the  pure 
Chinese,  do  not  compress  their  feet,  and  move  freely  about  in 
public.  The  Hakkas  arc  a  most  industrious  people  and  furnish 
at  Canton  nearly  all  the  coolie  labour  employed  by  Europeans. 
Their  intelligence  is  great,  and  many  noted  scholars  have  been 
of  Hakka  birth.  Hung  Sin-tsuan,  the  leader  in  the  Taiping 
rebellion,  was  a  Hakka.  In  Formosa  they  serve  as  intermediaries 
between  the  Chinese  and  European  traders  and  the  natives. 
From  time  immemorial  they  seem  to  have  been  persecuted  by 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  regard  as  "  foreigners,"  and  with  whom 
their  means  of  communication  is  usually  "  pidgin  English." 
The  earliest  persecution  occurred  under  the  "  first  universal 
emperor "  of  China,  Shi-Hwang-ti  (246-210  B.C.).  From  this 
time  the  Hakkas  appear  to  have  become  wanderers.  Sometimes 
for  generations  they  were  permitted  to  live  unmolested,  as  under 
the  Han  dynasty,  when  some  of  them  held  high  official  posts. 
During  the  Tang  dynasty  (7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries)  they 
settled  in  the  mountains  of  Fu-kien  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Kwang-Tung.  On  the  invasion  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  Hakkas 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  on  the  Chinese  side. 
In  the  14th  century  further  persecutions  drove  them  into 
Kwang-Tung. 

Sec  "  An  Outline  History  of  the  Hakkas,"  China  Revim  (London, 
1873-1874),  vol.  ii.;  Pitou,  "On  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
Hakkas,  16.:  Dyer  Ball,  Easy  Lessons  in  the  Hakka  Dialed  (1884), 
Things  Chintst  (London,  '893);  Schaub,  "  Proverb*  in  Daily  Use 
among  the  Hakkas,"  in  China  Rrriav  (London,  1894-1895).  vol.  xxi.; 
Rev.  J.  Edkins,  China's  Plate  in  Philology;  Girard  de  Kialle,  Rev. 
d.  anthrop.  (Jan.  and  April,  1885);  G.  Taylor,  "  The  Aborigines  of 
Formosa."  Chtna  Review,  xiv.  p.  198  scq.,  also  xvi.  No.  3,  "  A  Ramble 
through  Southern  Forrnotn." 

HAKLTJYT,  RICHARD  (c.  1553-1616),  British  geographer, 
was  born  of  good  family  in  or  near  London  about  1  553.  The 
ilakluyts  were  of  Welsh  extraction,  not  Dutch  as  has  been 
supposed.  They  appear  to  have  settled  in  Herefordshire  as 
early  as  the  13th  century.  The  family  scat  was  Eaton,  a  m. 
S.E.  of  Leominster.  Hugo  Hakelute  was  returned  M.P.  for 
that  borough  in  1304/5.  Richard  went  to  school  at  West- 
minster, where  he  was  a  queen's  scholar;  while  there  his  future 
bent  was  determined  by  a  visit  to  his  cousin  and  namesake, 
Richard  Hakluyt  of  the  Middle  Temple.  His  cousin's  discourse, 
illustrated  by  "  certain  bookes  of  cosmographic,  an  universal! 
tnappe,  and  the  Bible,"  made  young  Hakluyt  resolve  to  "pro- 
secute that  knowledge  and  kind  of  literature."  Entering  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1570,  "  his  exercises  of  duty  first  performed," 
he  fell  to  his  intended  course  of  reading,  and  by  degrees  perused 
all  the  printed  or  written  voyages  and  discoveries  that  he  could 
find.  He  took  his  B.A.  in  1573/4.  It  is  probable  that, 
shortly  after  taking  his  M.A.  (1577),  he  began  at  Oxford  the  first 
public  lectures  in  geography  that  "  shewed  both  the  old  im- 
perfectly composed  and  the  new  lately  reformed  mappes,  globes, 
sphcarcs,  and  other  instruments  of  this  art."  That  this  was  not 
in  London  is  certain,  as  we  know  that  the  first  lecture  of  the 
kind  was  delivered  in  the  metropolis  on  the  4th  of  November 
1588  by  Thomas  Hood. 

Hakluyt 's  first  published  work  was  his  Divers  Voyages  touching 


the  Discoverie  of  America  (London,  1582,  jto  ).  This  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  so  to  that 
of  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  Lord  Howard's  brother-in-law;  accord- 
ingly at  the  age  of  thirty,  being  acquainted  with  "  the  chiefest 
captaines  at  sea,  the  greatest  merchants,  and  l be  best  mariners 
of  our  nation,"  he  was  selected  as  chaplain  to  accompany 
Stafford,  now  English  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  to 
Paris  (1583).  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Secretary 
Walsingham,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  collecting  information 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  movements  and  "  making  diligent 
inquiric  of  such  things  as  might  yield  any  light  unto  our  western* 
discoverie  in  America."  The  first-fruits  of  Hakluyt 's  labours 
in  Paris  are  embodied  in  his  important  work  entitled  A  yartiader 
discourse  concerning  W est  erne  discoveries  tmtien  in  the  yere  75^4. 
by  Richarde  Hackluyt  of  Oxforde,  at  the  requeste  and  direction  ef 
the  righle  worshipfull  Mr  Walter  Ragkly  before  the  comynge  home 
of  his  two  barhes.  This  long-lost  MS.  was  at  last  printed  in  1S77. 
Its  object  was  to  recommend  the  enterprise  of  planting  the 
English  race  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  North  America.  Haklnyt's 
other  works  consist  mainly  of  translations  and  compilations, 
relieved  by  his  dedications  and  prefaces,  which  last,  with  a  few 
letters,  arc  the  only  material  we  possess  out  of  which  a  biography 
of  him  can  be  framed.  Hakluyt  revisited  England  in  1584, 
laid  before  Queen  Elizabeth  a  copy  of  the  Discourse  "  along  with 
one  in  Latin  upon  Aristotle's  Politicks,"  and  obtained,  two  days 
before  his  return  to  Paris,  the  grant  of  the  next  vacant  prebend 
at  Bristol,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1 586  and  held  with  his 
other  preferments  til)  his  death. 

While  in  Paris  Hakluyt  interested  himself  in  the  publication 
of  the  MS.  journal  of  Laudonniere,  the  Hisioirt  natcUr  de  la 
Florida,  edited  by  Ba&sanier  (Paris,  is86,  8vo.).  This  wis 
translated  by  Hakluyt  and  published  in  London  under  the  title 
of  A  notable  historic  containing  foure  voyages  made  by  ceriayn* 
French  caplaynes  into  Florida  (London,  1587,  4t«.).  The  same 
year  De  orbe  novo  Petri  Martyris  Anglerii  decades  octo  illustratae 
labore  el  industria  Richardi  HacUuyti  saw  the  light  at  Paris. 
This  work  contains  the  exceedingly  rare  copperplate  map  dedi- 
cated to  Hakluyt  and  signed  F.  G.  (supposed  to  be  Fracas 
Gualle);  it  is  the  first  on  which  the  name  of  "  Virginia  "  appears. 

In  1588  Hakluyt  finally  returned  to  England  with  Lady 
Stafford,  after  a  residence  in  France  of  nearly  five  years.  In  » 5S9 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  chief  work.  The  Principal 
Navigations,  Voiagcs  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nttim 
(fol.,  London,  1  vol.).  In  the  preface  to  this  we  have  the 
announcement  of  the  intended  publication  of  the  first  terrestrial 
globe  made  in  England  by  Molyncux.  In  1508— 1600  appeared 
the  final,  reconstructed  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  The 
Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffiques  and  Discoveries  ef 
the  English  Nation  (fol.,  3  vols.).  Some  few  copies  contain  an 
exceedingly  rare  map,  the  first  on  the  Mercator  projection  rrade 
in  England  according  to  the  true  principles  laid  down  by  Edward 
Wright.  Hakluyt's  great  collection,  though  but  Uttle  read,  has 
been  truly  called  the  "  prose  epic  of  the  modern  English  natioa  " 
It  is  an  invaluable  treasure  of  materia)  for  the  history  ci 
geographical  discovery  and  colonization,  which  has  secured  for  iu 
editor  a  lasting  reputation.  In  1601  Hakluyt  edited  a  translation 
from  the  Portuguese  of  Antonio  Galvano,  The  Discoveries  ef 
the  World  (4to.,  London).  In  the  same  year  his  name  occurs  as 
an  adviser  to  the  East  India  Company,  supplying  them  with 
maps,  and  informing  them  as  to  markets.  Meantime  in  i;co 
(April  20th)  he  had  been  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Witheriag- 
sctt-cum-Brockford,  Suffolk.  In  1602,  on  the  4th  of  May,  be 
was  installed  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  followiaf 
year  he  was  elected  archdeacon  of  Westminster.  In  the  liccace 
of  his  second  marriage  (30th  of  March  1604)  he  is  also  described 
as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Savoy,  and  his  will  contains  * 
reference  to  chambers  occupied  by  him  there  up  to  the  time  01 
his  death;  in  another  official  document  be  is  styled  D  D. 
1605  be  secured  the  prospective  living  of  James  Town,  thr 
intended  capital  of  the  intended  colony  of  Virginia.  TVs 
benefice  he  supplied,  when  the  colony  was  at  last  established  u» 
1607,  by  a  curate,  one  Robert  Hunt.  In  1606  be  appears  as  oct 
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of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  petition  to  the  king  for  patents 
to  colonize  Virginia.  He  was  also  a  leading  adventurer  in  the 
London  or  South  Virginia  Company.  His  last  publication  was 
a  translation  of  Fernando  de  Soto's  discoveries  in  Florida, 
entitled  Virginia  rkhly  valued  by  the  description  of  Florida  her 
next  neighbour  (London,  1609,  ato).  This  work  was  intended 
to  encourage  the  young  colony  of  Virginia;  to  Hakluyt,  it  has 
been  said, "  England  is  more  indebted  for  its  American  possession 
than  to  any  man  of  that  age."  We  may  notice  that  it  was  at 
Hakluyt's  suggestion  that  Robert  Parke  translated  Mendoza's 
History  of  China  (London,  1588-1589)  and  John  Pory  made  his 
version,  of  Leo  Afrieanus  (A  Geographical  History  of  Africa, 
London,  1600).  Hakluyt  died  in  1616  (November  23rd)  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  (November  26th) ;  by  an  error 
in  the  abbey  register  his  burial  is  recorded  under  the  year  1626. 
Out  of  his  various  emoluments  and  preferments  (of  which  the 
last  was  Gedney  rectory,  Lincolnshire,  in  1612)  he  amassed  a 
small  fortune,  which  was  squandered  by  a  son.  A  number  of 
his  MSS.,  sufficient  to  form  a  fourth  volume  of  his  collections 
of  1 508-1600,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Purchas,  who  inserted 
them  in  an  abridged  form  in  his  Pilgrimes  (1625-1626,  fol.). 
Others  are  preserved  at  Oxford  (Bib.  Bod.  MS.  Scld.  B.  8).  which 
consist  chiefly  of  notes  gathered  from  contemporary  authors. 

Besides  the  MSS.  or  editions  noticed  in  the  text  (Divers  Voyages 
(1582);  ParticuUr  Discourse  (1584);  Laudonnicre's  Florida  (1587); 
Peter  Martyr,  Decodes  (1587) ;  Principal  Navigations  (1589  and  1598- 
1600):  Galvano's  Discoveries  (1601);  De  Soto's  Florida  record,  the 
Virginia  richly  valued  (1600,  Ac),  wc  may  notice  the  Hakluyt 
Society's  London  edition  of  the  Divers  Voyages  in  1850.  the  edition 
of  the  Particuler  Discourse,  by  Charles  Doanc  in  the  Collections  of 
Ike  Maine  Htstorkal  Society  (Cambridge,  Mats.,  1870,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Leonard  Woods):  a'*",  among  modern  issues  of  the 
Principal  Navigations,  those  of  1809  (5  vols.,  with  much  additional 
matter),  and  of  1903-1905  (Glasgow,  12  vols.).  The  new  title-page 
issued  for  the  first  volume  of  the  final  edition  of  the  Principal 
Navigations,  in  1599,  merely  cancelled  the  former  1598  title  with  its 
reference  to  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  1596;  but  from  this  has  arisen 
the  mistaken  supposition  that  a  new  edition  was  then  (1599)  published. 
Hakluyt's  Galvano  was  edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  Admiral 
C.  R.  D.  Bethune  in  1862.  This  Society,  which  was  founded 
in  1846  for  printing  rare  and  unpublished  voyages  and  travels, 
includes  the  Glasgow  edition  of  the  Principal  Navigations  in  its 
extra  series,  as  wellas  C.  R.  Beazley's  edition  of  Carptni,  Rubruquis, 
and  other  medieval  texts  from  Hakluyt  (Cambridge,  1903,  1  vol.). 
Reckoning  in  these  and  an  issue  of  Purchas's/'i/piwejby  the  Glasgow 
publisher  of  the  Hakluyt  of  1903-1905,  the  society  has  now  published 
or  "  fathered  "  150  vols.  See  also  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen 
U>  America,  being  Select  Narratives  from  the  Principal  Navigations,  by 
E.  J.  Payne  (Oxford,  1880: 1893:  neweditionbyC.  R.  Bcazlcy,  1907). 

For  Hakluyt's  life  the  dedications  of  the  1589  and  1598  editions 
of  the  Principal  Navigations  should  be  especially  consulted;  also 
Winter  Jones  s  introduction  to  the  Kakluyt  Society  edition  of  the 
Divers  Voyages;  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  "  Herefordshire  "; 
Oxford  Univ.  Reg.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.),  ii.,  iii.  39;  Historical  MSS. 
Commission.  4th  report,  appendix,  p.  614.  the  last  giving  us  the 
Towncley  MSS.  referring  to  payments  (prizes?)  awarded  to  rlakluyt 
when  at  Oxford,  May  12th  and  June  4th,  1575.    (C.  H.  C. ;  C.  R.  B.) 

HAKODATE,  a  town  on  the  south  of  the  island  of  Yczo, 
Japan,  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island 
until  Sapporo  was  officially  raised  to  that  rank.  Pop.  (1003) 
84.746.  lis  position,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Gibraltar,  as  the  town  is  built  along  the  north- 
western base  of  a  rocky  promontory  (1157  ft.  in  height)  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  a  spacious  bay.  and  is  united  to 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus.  The  summit  of  the 
rock,  called  the  Peak,  is  crowned  by  a  fort.  Hakodate  is  one  of 
the  ports  originally  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The  Bay  of  Hako- 
date, an  intel  of  Tsugaru  Strait,  is  completely  land-locked,  easy 
of  access  and  spacious,  with  deep  water  almost  up  to  the  shore, 
and  good  holding-ground.  The  Russians  formerly  used  Hakodate 
as  a  winter  port.  The  staple  exports  are  beans,  pulse  and  peas, 
marine  products,  sulphur,  furs  and  timber;  the  staple  imports, 
comestibles  (especially  salted  fish),  kerosene  and  oil-cake.  The 
town  is  not  situated  so  as  to  profit  largely  by  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  Yczo,  and  as  a  port  of  foreign  trade  its  out- 
look is  indifferent.  Frequent  steamers  connect  Hakodate  and 
Yokohama  and  other  ports,  and  there  is  daily  communication 
with  Aomori,  56  m.  distant,  whence  there  is  rail-connexion  with 


Tokyo.  Hakodate  was  opened  to  American  commerce  in  1854. 
In  the  civil  war  of  1868  the  town  was  taken  by  the  rebel  fleet, 
but  it  was  recovered  by  the  mikado  in  1869. 

HAL.  a  town  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  about  9  m.  S.W.  of  Brussels, 
situated  on  the  river  Scnne  and  the  Charlcroi  canal.  Pop.  ( 190 4) 
13,541.  The  place  is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fine 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  formerly  dedicated  to  St  Martin.  This 
church,  a  good  example  of  pure  Gothic,  was  begun  in  1341  and 
finished  in  1409.  Its  principal  ornament  is  the  alabaster  altar, 
by  J.  Mone,  completed  in  1533.  The  bronze  font  dates  from 
1446.  Among  the  monuments  is  one  in  black  marble  to  the 
dauphin  Joachim,  son  of  Louis  XL,  who  died  in  1460.  In  the 
treasury  of  the  church  are  many  costly  objects  presented  by 
illustrious  personages,  among  others  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
King  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
and  several  popes.  The  church  is  chiefly  celebrated,  however, 
for  its  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin.  Legend  says  that  during 
a  siege  the  bullets  fired  into  the  town  were  caught  by  her  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  Some  of  these  arc  still  shown  in  a  chest  that 
stands  in  a  side  chapel.  In  consequence  of  this  belief  a  great 
pilgrimage,  attended  by  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
Belgium,  is  paid  annually  to  this  church.  The  hfitcl  de  ville 
dates  from  1616  and  has  been  restored  with  more  than  ordinary 
good  taste. 

H  ALA,  or  Halla  (formerly  known  as  Murtazabad  ),  a  town  of 
British  India  in  Hyderabad  district,  Sind.  Pop.  (1901)  4085. 
It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  glazed  pottery  and  tiles,  made 
from  a  fine  clay  obtained  from  the  Indus,  mixed  with  powdered 
flints.  The  town  has  also  a  manufacture  of  suiis  or  striped 
trouser-cloths. 

HALAESA,  an  ancient  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  14  m.  E.  of  Ccphalocdium  [Cefalu],  to  the  cast  of  the 
modern  Castcl  di  Tusa,  founded  in  403  B.C.  by  Archonides, 
tyrant  of  Hcrbita,  whose  name  it  sometimes  bore:  me  find,  e.g. 
Halaisa  Archonida  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Augustus  (Corp. 
inscrip.  Lai.  x.,  Berlin,  1S83,  p.  768).  It  was  the  first  town  to 
surrender  to  the  Romans  in  the  First  Punic  War,  and  was  granted 
freedom  and  immunity  from  tithe.  It  became  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  Roman  days,  especially  as  a  port,  and  entirely 
outstripped  its  mother  city.  Halaesa  is  the  only  place  in  Sicily 
where  an  inscription  dedicated  to  a  Roman  governor  of  the 
republican  period  (perhaps  in  93  B.C.)  has  come  to  light.  (T.  As.) 

HALAKHA.  or  Halacha  (literally  "  rule  of  conduct  "),  the 
rabbinical  development  of  the  Mosaic  law;  with  the  haggada 
it  makes  up  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  (ii.tr.).  As  the  haggada 
is  the  poetic,  so  the  halakha  is  the  legal  clement  of  the  Talmud 
(q.v.),  and  arose  out  of  the  faction  between  the  Sadducccs,  who 
disputed  the  traditions,  and  the  Pharisees,  who  strove  to  prove 
their  derivation  from  scripture.  Among  the  chief  attempts  to 
codify  the  habkha  were  the  Great  Rules  (HaUkkoth  Gedototh) 
of  Simon  Kayyara  (9th  century),  based  on  the  letters  written  by 
the  Gaonim,  the  heads  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  to  Jewish 
inquirers  in  many  lands,  the  work  of  Jacob  Alfassi  (1013-1103), 
the  Strong  Hand  of  Maimonides  (t  180),  and  the  Table  Prepared 
(Shulhan  Aruch)  of  Joseph  Qaro  (1565),  which  from  its  practical 
scope  and  its  clarity  as  a  work  of  general  reference  became  the 
universal  handbook  of  Jewish  life  in  many  of  its  phases.  (I.  A.) 

HALBERSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  56  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Halle,  and  29  S.W.  of  Magde- 
burg. It  lies  in  a  fertile  country  to  the  north  of  the  Harz 
Mountains,  on  the  Holzemme,  at  the  junction  of  railways  to 
Halle,  Goslar  and  Thalc.  Pop.  (1905)  45,534-  The  town  has 
a  medieval  appearance,  many  old  houses  decorated  with  beautiful 
wood-carving  still  surviving.  The  Gothic  cathedral  (now  Pro- 
testant), dating  from  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  is  remarkable 
for  the  majestic  impression  made  by  the  great  height  of  the 
interior,  with  its  slender  columns  and  lofty,  narrow  aisles.  The 
treasure,  preserved  in  the  former  chapter-house,  is  rich  in 
reliquaries,  vestments  and  other  objects  of  medieval  church 
art.  The  beautiful  spires,  which  had  become  unsafe,  were 
rebuilt  in  1890-1895.  Among  the  other  churches  the  only  one 
of  special  interest  is  the  Liebfraucnkirchc  (Church  of  Our  Lady). 
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a  basilica,  with  four  towers,  in  the  later  Romanesque  style, 
dating  from  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  and  restored  in  184S, 
containing  old  mural  frescoes  and  carved  figures.  Remarkable 
among  the  other  old  buildings  arc  the  town-hall,  of  the  14th 
century  and  restored  in  the  17th  century,  with  a  crypt,  and  the 
Pctcrshof,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace,  but  now  utilized  as 
law  courts  and  a  prison.  The  principal  educational  establish- 
ment is  the  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  40,000  volumes.  Close 
to  the  cathedral  lies  the  house  of  the  poet  Clcim  (q.v.),  since  1809 
the  property  of  the  municipality  and  converted  into  a  museum. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  friends  of  the 
poet-scholar  and  some  valuable  manuscripts.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  sugar,  cigars,  paper,  gloves, 
chemical  products,  beer  and  machinery.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  arc  the  Spicgclsbcrgc,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  obtained,  and  the  Klusbcrgc,  with  pre- 
historic cave-dwellings  cut  out  in  the  sandstone  rocks. 

The  history  of  Halbcrstadt  begin*  with  the  tranter  to  it,  by 
Bishop  Hildegrim  I.,  in  820  of  the  sec  founded  by  Charlemagne  at 
Scligcnstadt.  At  the  end  of  the  10th  century  the  bi»hop»  were 
granted  by  the  emperors  the  right  to  exercise  temporal  jurisdiction 
over  their  see,  wh>ch  became  one  of  the  mo»t  considerable  of  ihc 
ecclesiastical  principalities,  of  the  Empire.  As  such  it  survived  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  1542;  but  in  1566,  on  the  death 
of  Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  (also  archbishop  of  Madgcburg  from 
■552  to  1566),  the  last  Catholic  bishop,  the  chapter  from  motives 
of  economy  elected  the  infant  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick-Luneburg. 
In  IS«9  he  became  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  two  years  later  he 
abolished  the  Catholic  rites  in  Halberttadt.  The  sec  was  governed 
by  lay  bishops  until  1648,  when  it  was  formally  converted  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  into  a  secular  principality  for  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807  it  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  came  again  to  Prussia  on  the 
downfall  of  Napoteon. 

The  town  received  a  charter  from  Bishop  Amulf  in  998.  In 
1 1 1 A  it  was  burnt  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  and  in  1179  by  Henry 
the  Lion.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  occupied  alternately 
by  the  Imperialist*  and  the  Swedes,  the  latter  of  whom  handed  it 
over  to  Brandenburg. 

Sec  Lucanus,  Drr  Don  zu  Hatberstadt  (1837).  M'rgweiser  dunk 
IlalbenUidi  (jnd  ed.,  1866)  and  Die  Liebhauenkircke  zu  Jlalbtrsladt 
(1872);  SchtfTcr,  Intckriften  und  Leitnden  kalbetttadlischer  Baulen 
(1864);  Schmidt.  Urkundenbuek  der  Sladt  HatberUadt  (Halle,  1878); 
and  Zschicschc,  HalberUadt,  sonst  und  jetzi  (1882). 

HALBERT,  Halberd  or  II  alb  Aim,  a  weapon  consisting  of  an 
axc-blade  balanced  by  a  pick  and  having  an  elongated  pike-head 
at  the  end  of  the  staff,  which  was  usually  about  5  or  6  ft.  in 
length.  The  utility  of  such  a  weapon  in  the  wars  of  the  later 
middle  ages  lay  in  this,  that  it  gave  the  foot  soldier  the  means 
of  dealing  with  an  armoured  man  on  horseback.  The  pike  could 
do  no  moie  than  keep  the  horseman  at  a  distance.  This  ensured 
security  for  the  foot  soldier  but  did  not  enable  him  to  strike  a 
mortal  blow,  for  which  firstly  a  long-handled  and  secondly  a 
powerful  weapon,  capable  of  striking  a  heavy  cleaving  blow, 
was  required.  Several  different  forms  of  weapon  responding 
to  these  requirements  arc  described  and  illustrated  below;  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  thrusting  pike  is  almost  always  combined 
with  the  cutting-bill  hook  or  axe-head,  so  that  the  individual 
billman  or  halberdier  should  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  caught 
alone  by  a  mounted  opponent,  or  if  his  first  descending  blow 
missed  its  object.  It  will  be  noticed  further  that,  concurrently 
with  the  disuse  of  complete  armour  and  the  development  of 
firearms,  the  pike  or  thrusting  clement  gradually  displaces  the 
axe  or  cleaving  element  in  these  weapons,  till  at  last  we  arrive 
at  the  court  haJberts  and  part  bans  of  the  late  16th  and  early 
17th  centuries  and  the  so-called  "halbcrt"  of  the  infantry 
officer  and  sergeant  in  the  18th,  which  can  scarcely  be  classed 
even  as  partizans. 

Figs.  1-6  represent  types  of  these  long  rutting,  cut  and  thrust 
weapons  of  the  middle  ages,  details  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  The  most  primitive  is  the  voulge  (fig.  1),  which  is 
simply  a  heavy  cleaver  on  a  pole,  with  a  point  added.  The  next 
form,  the  gisarme  or  guitarme  (fig.  a),  appears  in  infinite  variety 
but  is  always  distinguished  from  voulges,  &c.  by  the  hook, 
which  was  used  to  pull  down  mounted  men,  and  generally 
resembles  the  agricultural  bill-hook  of  to-day.  The  glaive 
(fig.  i  is  late  German)  is  a  broad,  heavy,  slightly  curved 


blade  on  a  stave;  it  is  often  combined  with  the  hooked  j 
as  a  gtaitt-gi\arme  (fig.  4.  Burgundian,  about  14S0).  A  | 
tculge  is  shown  in  fig.  5  (Swiss.  14th  century). 

The  weapon  best  known  to  Englishmen  is  the  bill. 
originally  a  sort  of  scythe-blade,  sharp  on  the  concave  siJe 
(whereas  the  glaive  has 
the  cutting  edge  on  the 
convex  side),  but  in  its 
best-known  form  it  should 
be  called  a  bill -gisarme 
(fig.  6).  The  partisans,  ran- 
sews  and  halberts  proper 
developed  naturally  from 
the  earlier  types.  The 
feature  common  to  all, 
as  has  been  said,  is  the 
combination  of  spear  and  axe.  In 
predominates,  as  the  examples  (fig. 
century;  fig-  "1  Swiss,  middle  t6th  century;  and  fig  t  j.  Orris 
court  halbcrt  of  the  same  period  as  fig.  11)  show.  L-.  t(* 
partisan  the  pike  is  the  more  important,  the 
reduced  to  little  more  than  an  ornamental  feature.  A 
German  specimen  (fig.  9,  161 5)  shows  how  this 
by  the  broadening  of  the  spear-head,  the  edges  of  wh:vfc  is  s^h 
weapons  were  sharpened.  Fig.  8,  a  service  weapon  of  vr;i 
form,  merely  has  projections  on  either  side,  and  frse  tha 
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narrow  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  rapier,  and  with  fcrk-Lie  pro- 
jections intended  to  act  as  "  sword-breakers,"  instcai 
atrophied  axe-heads  of  the  partisan  proper. 

The  halbcrt  played  almost  as  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
history  of  Middle  Europe  during  the  t  sth  and  early  16th 
as  the  pike.  But, 
c%'cn  in  a  form 
distinguishable 
from  the  voulge 
and  the  glaive,  it 
dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the 
13th  century,  and 
for  many  genera- 
tions thereafter  it 
was  the  special 
weapon  of  the 
Swiss.  Fauchet,  in  his  Origines  del  dignitez.  printed  ia  lioc 
slates  that  Louis  "XI.  of  France  ordered  certain  new  weapc^s 
of  war  called  kallebardes  to  be  made  at  Angers  and  oLhcr  pLice*  a 
1475.  The  Swiss  had  a  mixed  armament  of  pikes  A.-.J  hill<.-u 
at  the  battle  of  Morat  in  1476.  In  the  15th  and  itik  ces- 
turics  the  halberts  became  larger,  and  the  blacks  were 
in  many  varieties  of  shape,  often  engraved,  inlaid,  or 
in  open  work,  and  exquisitely  finished  as  works  of  art.  Tha 
weapon  was  in  use  in  England  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Ml 
to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  it  was  still  carried  (though  is 
shape  it  had  certainly  lost  its  original  characteristics.  a=d  had 
become  half  partizan  and  half  pike)  by  sergeants  in  the  rwo 
and  other  infantry  regiments.  It  is  still  retained  as  the  syti»al 
of  authority  borne  before  the  magistrates  on  public  octi**** 
in  some  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland.  The  Lochaber  axe  nay  be 
called  a  species  of  halbcrt  furnished  with  a  book  on  the  &A  ci 
the  staff  at  the  back  of  the  blade.  The  godendag  (Fr.  fiWrt/i-rf 
is  the  Flemish  name  of  the  halbcrt  in  its  original  form 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  as  follows.  The  O.  Fr.  kuSebarit 
of  which  the  English  "  halberd."  "  halbcrt,"  is  an  xto-trucs.. 
was  itself  adapted  from  the  M.H.G.  Mmbardc,  mod.  Hei^c^f. 
the  second  part  is  the  O.H.G.  barta  or  porta,  I 
the  same  word  as  Bart,  beard,  and  so  called  from  its 
the  first  part  is  cither  heJm,  handle,  cf.  "  helm,"  tiller  oj  a  1 
the  word  meaning  "  hailed  axe,"  or  else  krim,  hebact.  as  axe 
for  smiting  the  helmet.  A  common  derivation  was  to  take  "Jse 
word  as  representing  a  Ger.  kalb-barde,  half-axe.  the  otty 
to  be  an  1 
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HALDANE.  JAMES  ALEXANDER  (1768-1851),  Scottish 
divine,  the  younger  son  of  Captain  James  Haldane  of  Airthrey 
House,  Stirlingshire,  was  born  at  Dundee  on  the  14th  of  July 
1768.  Educated  first  at  Dundee  and  afterwards  at  the  high 
school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
joined  the  "  Duke  of  Montrose  "  East  Indiaman  as  a  midship- 
man. After  four  voyages  to  India  he  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  "  Melville  Castle"  in  the  summer  of  1703; 
but  having  during  a  long  and  unexpected  detention  of  his  ship 
begun  a  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  also  come  under  the 
evangelical  influence  of  David  Boguc  of  Gosport,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  abruptly  resolved 
to  quit  the  naval  profession  for  a  religious  life,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  before  his  ship  had  sailed.  About  the  year  1796  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  evangelical  divine, 
Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  society  he  made  several 
tours  through  Scotland,  endeavouring  by  tract-distribution 
and  other  means  to  awaken  others  to  some  of  that  interest  in 
religious  subjects  which  he  himself  so  strongly  felt.  In  May 
1797  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  at  Gilmerton  near  Edinburgh, 
with  encouraging  success.  In  the  same  year  he  established  a 
non-sectarian  organization  for  tract  distribution  and  lay  preach- 
ing called  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at 
Hume."  During  the  next  few  years  he  made  repeated  missionary 
journeys,  preaching  wherever  he  could  obtain  hearers,  and 
generally  in  the  open  air.  Not  originally  disloyal  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  was  gradually  driven  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  exigencies  of  his  position  into  separation. 
In  1700  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  large  Independent  con- 
gregation in  Edinburgh.  This  was  the  first  congregational  church 
known  by  that  name  in  Scotland.  Id  1801  a  permanent  building 
replaced  the  circus  in  which  the  congregation  had  at  first  met. 
To  this  church  he  continued  to  minister  gratuitously  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  In  1808  he  made  public  avowal  of  his  conversion 
to  Baptist  views.  As  advancing  years  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  more  exhausting  labours  of  itineracy  and  open-air 
preaching,  he  sought  more  and  more  to  influence  the  discussion 
of  current  religious  and  theological  questions  by  means  of  the 
pros.   He  died  on  the  8th  of  February  1851. 

His  son.  Daniel  Rutherford  H aidant.  (1824-1887),  by  his 
second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Professor  Daniel  Rutherford,  was  a 
prominent  Scottish  physician,  who  became  president  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians. 

Among  J.  A.  Hatdane's  numerous  contributions  to  current  theo- 
logical discussion*  were:  The  Duty  of  Christian  Forbearance  in 


Regard_to  Points  of  Church  Order  (1811);  Strictures  on  a  Publication 
ft*  Christianity 

af  Doctrines  respecting 
Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.    His  Observations  on  Universal  Pardon, 


upon  Primitive 

of  Edurard  Jmng's  Heretical  Doctrines  respecting  the  Person  and 


ity  by  Mr  John  Walher  (18 10);  Refutation 
at 


&c.  was  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  regarding  the  views  of 
Thomas  Ermine  of  Linlathen  and  Campbell  of  Row;  Man  s  Re- 
sponsibility (18+2)  i*  a  reply  to  Howard  Hinton  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Atonement.  He  also  published:  Journal  of  a  Tour 
(K  the  North;  Early  Initruction  Commended  (1801);  Views  of  the 
Social  Worship  of  the  Ftnt  Churches  (1805);  The  Doctrine  and  Duty 
of  Self- Examination  (1806);  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (1845): 
Es Position  of  the  Eputte  to  the  Calattans  (1848). 

HALDANE,  RICHARD  BURDON  (1856-  ),  British  states- 
man and  philosopher,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Haldane  of 
Cloanden,  Perthshire,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  nephew  of 
J.  S.  Burdon-Sandcrson.  He  was  a  grand-nephew  of  the  Scottish 
divines  J.  A.  and  Robert  Haldane.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh Academy  and  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Gottingen, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  under  Lot/e.  He  took  first-class 
honours  in  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  Gray  scholar  and 
Ferguson  scholar  in  philosophy  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities 
(i8;6).  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1870,  and  so  early  as  1890 
became  a  queen's  counsel.  In  1885  he  entered  parliament  as 
liberal  member  for  Haddingtonshire,  for  which  he  was  re-elected 
continuously  up  to  and  including  1910.  He  was  included  in 
iqos  in  Sir  H.  Campbcll-Banncrman's  cabinet  as  secretary  for 
war,  and  was  the  author  of  the  important  scheme  for  the  rc- 
of  the  British  army,  by  which  the  militia  and  the 
were  replaced  by  a  single  territorial  force. 


Though  always  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  conspicuous  during  the  Boer  War  of  1899-190*  as 
a  Liberal  Imperialist,  the  choice  of  Mr  Haldane  for  the  task  of 
thinking  out  a  new  army  organization  on  business  lines  had 
struck  many  people  as  curious.  Besides  being  a  chancery 
lawyer,  he  was  more  particularly  a  philosopher,  conspicuous  for 
his  knowledge  of  Hegelian  metaphysics.  But  with  German  philo- 
sophy he  had  also  the  German  sense  of  thoroughness  and  system, 
and  his  scheme,  while  it  was  much  criticized,  was  recognized 
as  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  a  voluntary  army.  Mr 
Haldanc's  chief  literary  publications  were:  Life  of  Adam  Smith 
(1S87);  Education  and  Empire  (1902);  The  Pathway  to  Reality 
(1903).  He  also  translated,  jointly  with  J.  Kemp,  Schopen- 
hauer's Die  Welt  als  Wille  uiid  Vorsteilung  (The  World  as  WUt  and 
Idea,  3  vols.,  1883-1886).- 

HALDANB.  ROBERT  (1764-1842),  Scottish  divine,  elder 
brother  of  J.  A.  Haldane  (q.v.),  was  born  in  London  on  the 
28th  of  February  1764.  After  attending  classes  in  the  Dundee 
grammar  school  and  in  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1780,  he  joined  H.M.S.  "  Monarch,"  of  which  his  uncle 
Lord  Duncan  was  at  that  time  in  command,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  transferred  to  the  "  Foudroyant,"  on  board  of  which, 
during  the  night  engagement  with  the  "  Pegase,"  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  Haldane  was  afterwards  present  at  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  but  at  the  peace  of  1783  he  finally  left  the 
navy,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  on  his  estate  of  Airthrcyt  near 
Stirling.  He  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  David  Boguc  of 
Gosport  and  carried  away  deep  impressions  from  his  academy. 
The  earlier  phases  of  the  French  Revolution  excited  his  deepest 
sympathy,  a  sympathy  which  induced  him  to  avow  his  strong 
disapproval  of  the  war  with  France.  As  his  over-sanguine  visions 
of  a  new  order  of  things  to  be  ushered  in  by  political  change 
disappeared,  he  began  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  religious  subjects. 
Resolving  to  devote  himself  and  his  means  wholly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity,  his  first  proposal  for  that  end,  made  in 
1796,  was  to  organize  a  vast  mission  to  Bengal,  of  which  he  was 
to  provide  the  entire  expense;  with  this  view  the  greater  part 
of  bis  estate  was  sold,  but  the  East  India  Company  refused  to 
sanction  the  scheme,  which  therefore  had  to  be  abandoned. 
In  December  1797  he  joined  his  brother  and  some  others  in  the 
formation  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at 
Home,"  in  building  chapels  or  "  tabernacles  "  for  congregations, 
in  supporting  missionaries,  and  in  maintaining  institutions  for 
the  education  of  young  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  spent  more  than  £70.000  in  the  course  of 
the  following  twelve  years  (170S-1S10).  He  also  initiated  a 
plan  for  evangelizing  Africa  by  bringing  over  native  children 
to  be  trained  as  Christian  teachers  to  their  own  countrymen. 
In  1S16  he  visited  the  continent,  and  first  at  Geneva  and  after- 
wards in  Montauban  (1S1 7)  he  lectured  and  interviewed  large 
numbers  of  theological  students  with  remarkable  effect;  among 
them  were  Malan,  Monod  and  Merle  d'Aubigne.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1810,  he  lived  partly  on  his  estate  of  Auchcngray 
and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  and  like  his  brother  took  an  active  part, 
chiefly  through  the  press,  in  many  of  the  religious  controversies 
of  the  time.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  December  1S42. 

In  1816  he  published  a  work  on  the  Evidences  and  Authority  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  in  1819  the  substance  of  his  theological 
prelections  in  a  Commrntaire  sur  I'Eptire  aux  Remains.  Among 
hi*  later  writings,  besides  numerous  pamphlets  on  what  was  known 
as  "  the  Apocrypha  controversy,"  arc  a  treatise  On  the  Inspiration 
of  Scripture  (1K28).  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
a  later  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ISM),  which  has  bee  n 
frequently  reprinted,  and  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
German. 

See  Memoirs  of  tZ  and  J.  A.  Haldane.  by  Alexander  Haldane 
(1852). 

HALDEMAN,  SAMUEL  STEHMAN  (1812-1880),  American 
naturalist  and  philologist,  was  born  on  the  1 2th  of  August  1812 
at  Locust  Grove,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  1851  was  appointed  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1855  he  went  to  Delaware 
College,  where  he  filled  the  same  position,  but  in  1869  he 
returned  to  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  as  professor  of 
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comparative  philology. and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Chickies,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  September  1&S0.  His 
writings  include  Freshwater  Univalve  Moltusca  of  the  United 
Stales  (1840);  Zoological  Contributions  (1842-1843);  Analytic 
Orthography  (1S60);  Tours  of  a  Chess  Knight  (1864);  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  a  Dialed  of  South  German  with  an  Infusion  of 
English  (1872);  Outlines  of  Etymology  (1877);  and  Word- 
Building  (1881). 

HALDIMAND,  SIR  FREDERICK  (1718-1700,  British  general 
and  administrator,  was  born  at  Yvcrdun,  Ncuchatcl,  Switzerland, 
on  the  nth  of  August  1 7  iS,  of  Huguenot  descent.  After  serving 
in  the  armies  of  Sardinia,  Russia  and  Holland,  he  entered 
British  service  in  1754,  and  subsequently  naturalized  as  an 
English  citizen.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  served  in 
America,  was  wounded  at  Ticondcroga  (1758)  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Montreal  (1760).  After  filling  with  credit  several 
administrative  positions  in  Canada,  Florida  and  New  York, 
in  1778  he  succeeded  Sir  Guy  Carlcton  (afterwards  Lord  Dor- 
chester) as  governor-general  of  Canada.  His  measures  against 
French  sympathizers  with  the  Americans  have  incurred 
extravagant  strictures  from  French-Canadian  historians,  but  he 
really  showed  moderation  as  well  as  energy.  In  1785  he  re- 
turned to  London.  He  died  at  bis  birthplace  on  the  5th  of 
June  1791. 

His  life  has  been  well  written  by  Jean  Mcllwraith  in  the  "  Makers 
of  Canada  "  series  (Toronto,  1004).  His  Correspondence  and  Diary 
fill  2(>2  volumes  in  the  Canadian  Archives,  and  arc  catalogued  in 
the  Annual  Reports  (1884-1889). 

HALE,  EDWARD  EVERETT  (1822-1009),  American  author, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  3rd  of  April  182  J,  son  of  Nathan  Hale 
(1 784-1863),  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
nephew  of  Edward  Everett,  the  orator  and  statesman,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1839;  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Unity, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1846-1856,  and  of  the  South 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  church,  Boston,  in  1856-1899;  and 
in  1903  became  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  died 
at  Roxbury  (Boston),  Massachusetts,  on  the  10th  of  June  1909. 
His  forceful  personality,  organizing  genius,  and  liberal  practical 
theology,  together  with  his  deep  interest  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement  (especially  in  Kansas),  popular  education  (especially 
Chautauqua  work),  and  the  working-man's  home,  were  active 
in  raising  the  tone  of  American  life  for  half  a  century.  He  was 
a  constant  and  voluminous  contributor  to  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  was  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  edited  the  Christian  Examiner,  Old  and  New 
(which  he  assisted  in  founding  in  1869;  in  1875  it  was  merged  in 
Scribner's  Magazine),  Lend  a  Hand  (founded  by  him  in  1886  and 
merged  in  the  Charities  Rak*  in  1S97),  and  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Record;  and  he  was  the  author  or  editor  of  more  than  sixty 
books— fiction,  travel,  sermons,  biography  and  history. 

He  first  came  into  notice  as  a  writer  in  1859,  when  he  con- 
tributed the  short  story  "  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me  " 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  soon  published  in  the  same 
periodical  other  stories,  the  best  known  of  which  was  "  The 
Man  Without  a  Country  "  (1863),  which  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  Union  cause  in  the  North,  and  in  which,  as  in  some  of  his 
other  non-romantic  talcs,  he  employed  a  minute  realism  which 
has  led  his  readers  to  suppose  the  narrative  a  record  of  fact. 
The  two  stories  mentioned,  and  such  others  as  "  The  Rag-Man 
and  the  Rag-Woman  "  and  "  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet,"  gave 
him  a  prominent  position  among  the  short-story  writers  of 
America.  The  story  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  (1870),  with  its  hero 
Harry  Wadsworth,  and  its  motto,  first  enunciated  in  1869  in  his 
Lowell  Institute  lectures,  "  Look  up  and  not  down,  look  forward 
and  not  back,  look  out  and  not  in,  and  lend  a  hand,"  led  to  the 
formation  among  young  people  of  "  Lcnd-a-Hand  Clubs," 
"  Look-up  Legions  "  and  "  Harry  Wadsworth  Clubs."  Out  of 
the  romantic  Waldcnsian  story'  /»  H*s  Name  (1873)  there 
similarly  grew  several  other  organizations  for  religious  work, 
such  as  "  King's  Daughters,"  and  "  King's  Sons." 

Among  his  other  book*  arc  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (1854):  The 
Ingham  Papers  (1869);  His  Level  Best,  and  Other  Stories  (1870): 


Sybaris  and  Other  Homes  (187O:  Philip  Nolan's  Friend,  Ut7*>\  »*• 
best-known  novel,  and  a  sequel  to  The  Man  U'akenl  a  On«.'r>;  rv 
Kingdom  of  Cod  (1880):  Christmas  at  Narraganse^t  (i**j)'.  iLuJ 
and  West,  a  novel  (1893):  For  Fifty  Years  (poems,  1&93):  *-^>* 
Waldo  Emerson  (1899);  WV,  the  People  (1903);  Prayert  Ofctd  a 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  (1904),  and  Tarry -ai- Htmt  TVaw.'i 
(1906).  He  edited  Lingard't  Htitfry  of  England  (1853),  *»d  eco- 
tributed  to  Winsor's  Memorial  History  of  Boston  Ofctto-ifc-M)  aod 
to  his  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  (18*6-18*9].  ttVSi 
his  son,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr..  he  published  Frankhn  tn  F*s+ci 
(a  vols.,  1887-1888),  based  largely  on  original  research.  The  w.o»t 
charming  books  of  his  later  years  were  A  Sra  England  B*y±t< 
(1893),  James  Russell  Ltrwell  and  His  Friends  (1899).  and  Uemmti 
of  a  Hundred  Years  (1902) 

A  uniform  and  revised  edition  of  bis  principal  writings,  ia  tea 
volumes,  appeared  in  1899-1901. 


HALE,  HORATIO  (1817-1806), 
born  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1B17.  He 
was  the  son  of  David  Hale,  a  lawyer,  and  of  Sarah  Josepba  Hilt 
(1790-1879),  a  popular  poet,  who,  besides  editing  Codey's  Lady'} 
Magazine  for  many  years  and  publishing  some  ephemeral  boais. 
is  supposed  to  have  written  the  verses  "  Mary  had  a  Utile  laab." 
and  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  national  observancr  of 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  son  graduated  in  183;  at  Harviri, 
and  during  1838-1842  was  philologist  to  the  United  Stun 
Exploring  Expedition,  which  under  Captain  Charles  Wilkes  s*3rd 
around  the  world.  Of  the  reports  of  that  experL-ion  Hi* 
prepared  the  sixth  volume,  Ethnography  and  PhCascj  , 
which  is  said  to  have  "  laid  the  foundations  of  the  «hno(rspr>T 
of  Polynesia."  He  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar  ia  :(;;', 
and  in  the  following  year  removed  to  Clinton.  Ontario.  Cx^<ii. 
where  he  practised  his  profession,  and  where  on  the  i'*ih.  ti 
December  1896  he  died.  He  made  many  valuable  1 
to  the  science  of  ethnology,  attracting  attention 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  diversities  of  human 
and  dialects— a  theory  suggested  by  his  study  of 
languages,"  or  the  languages  invented  by  little  cbDJrea.  He 
also  emphasized  the  importance  of  languages  as  tests  cf  r«*al 
capacity  and  as  "  criteria  for  the  classification  of  human  rx-«?s." 
He  was,  moreover,  thefirst  todiscover  that  the  TuteJos  of  Yi 
belonged  to  the  Siouan  family,  and  to  identify  the 
as  a  member  of  the  Iroquoian  family  of  speech.  Belies  • 
numerous  magazine  articles,  he  read  a  number  o 
before  learned  societies.  These  include:  Indian  Mi; 
Evidenced  by  Language  (1882);  The  Origin  of  Lanr+t^  ».v 
Antiquity  of  Speaking  Man  (tS56);  The  Deselcpmeni  ef  Ls*rn~S 
(1888);  and  Language  as  a  Test  of  M  ental  Capacity  -  Being  it 
Attempt  to  Demonstrate  the  True  Basis  of  Anthropology  (1S0: 
He  also  edited  for  Brinton's  "  Library  of  Aboriginal  ] 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Riles  (1883). 

HALE,  JOHN  PARKER  (1806-1873),  J 
born  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  31s;  of  March  iVx 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1827,  was  adru-.ted  te  tte 
New  Hampshire  bar  in  1830,  was  a  member  of  the  state  Hc«*  at 
Representatives  in  1832,  and  from  1834  to  1S41  was  I'a.-.ii 
States  district  attorney  for  New  Hampshire.  In  iS-43-^4;  S 
was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  national  House  erf  Rr--r- 
sentatives,  and,  though  his  earnest  co-operation  with  Jefc 
Quincy  Adams  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  "  g*#  rule  "  dtxec u< 
against  the  presentation  to  Congress  of  an ti -slavery  perinea 
estranged  him  from  the  leaders  of  his  party,  he  was  msot»i«:«si 
without  opposition.  In  January'  1845,  however,  he  refjsed  .3 
a  public  statement  to  obey  a  resolution  (28th  of  December  1I44J 
of  the  state  legislature  directing  him  and  bis  New  Harr.^-e 
associates  in  Congress  to  support  the  cause  of  the-  anaexu>  1 
of  Texas,  a  Democratic  measure  which  Hale  regarded  as 
distinctively  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  The  Democrat*  >'-»  r 
convention  was  at  once  reassembled.  Hale  was  de&o-jrjied, 
his  nomination  withdrawn.  In  the  election  which  fofiswr-i  Hi'-- 
ran  independently,  and,  although  the  Democratic  caac^a 
were  elected  in  the  other  three  congressional  districts  «  the 
state,  his  vote  was  large  enough  to  prevent  any  choke  ~ic*  mXi-  a 
a  majority  was  necessary)  in  his  own.  Hale  then  s«  ctii 
face  of  apparently  hopeless  odds  to  win  over  his  siatc  to  the  i*-- 
slavcry  cause.    The  remarkable 
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is  known  in  the  history  of  New  Hampshire  as  the  "  Hale  Storm 
of  1845."  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  legislature 
controlled  by  the  Whigs  and  the  independent  Democrats,  he 
himself  being  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  in  1846  he  was  speaker.  He  is  remembered, 
however,  chiefly  for  his  long  service  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  from  1847  to  1853  and  again  from 
1855  to  1865.  At  first  he  was  the  only  out-and-out  anti-slavery 
senator,— he  alone  prevented  the  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Taylor 
and  General  Scott  for  their  Mexican  war  victories  from  being  made 
unanimous  in  the  Senate  (February  184S) — but  in  1849  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  William  H.  Seward,  and  in  1851  Charles  Sumner 
joined  him,  and  the  anti-slavery  cause  became  for  the  first  lime 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  that  body.  In  October  1847  he  had 
been  nominated  for  president  by  the  Liberty  party,  but  he 
withdrew  in  favour  of  Martin  Van  Burcn,  the  Free  Soil  candidate, 
in  1848.  In  1851  he  was  senior  counsel  for  the  rescuers  of  the 
slave  Shadrach  in  Boston.  In  1852  he  was  the  Free  Soil  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  but  received  only  156, 149  votes.  In 
1850  he  secured  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  U.S.  navy, 
and  through  his  efforts  in  1863  the  spirit  ration  in  the  navy  was 
abolished.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  an  eloquent  supporter  of 
the  Union  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  naval  committee.  From 
1S65  to  1869  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Spain.  He  died  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  19th  of  December  1873.  A 
statue  of  Hale,  presented  by  his  son-in-law  William  Eaton 
Chandler  (b.  1835),  U.S.  senator  from  New  Hampshire  in 
1887-1901,  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Capitol  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1893. 

HALE,  SIR  MATTHEW  (1600-1676),  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  November  1609  at  Aldcrlcy 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father,  a  retired  barrister,  had  a 
small  estate.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  rich  clothier  of 
Wotton-undcr-Edge;  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected 
with  the  noble  family  of  the  PoynUcs  of  Acton.  Left  an  orphan 
when  five  years  old,  be  was  placed  by  his  guardian  under  the 
care  of  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Wotton-under-Edgc,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  he  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  entered 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  At  Oxford,  Hale  studied  for  several 
terms  with  a  view  to  holy  orders,  but  suddenly  there  came  a 
change.  The  diligent  student,  at  first  attracted  by  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  threw  aside  his  studies,  and  plunged  care- 
lessly into  gay  society.  He  soon  decided  to  change  his  profession ; 
and  resolved  to  trail  a  pike  as  a  soldier  under  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  the  Low  Countries.  Before  going  abroad,  however, 
Hale  found  himself  obliged  to  proceed  to  London  in  order  to  give 
instructions  for  his  defence  in  a  legal  action  which  threatened 
to  deprive  him  of  his  patrimony.  His  leading  counsel  was  the 
celebrated  Serjeant  GlanviUe  (1586-1661),  who,  perceiving  in  the 
acutencss  and  sagacity  of  his  youthful  client  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  legal  profession,  succeeded,  with  much  difficulty,. in 
inducing  him  to  renounce  his  military  for  a  legal  career,  and  on 
the  8th  of  November  1629  Hale  became  a  member  of  the  honour- 
able society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

He  immediately  resumed  his  habits  of  intense  application. 
The  rules  which  be  laid  down  for  himself,  and  which  arc  still 
extant  in  his  handwriting,  prescribe  sixteen  hours  a  day  of  close 
application,  and  prove,  not  only  the  great  mental  power,  but 
also  the  extraordinary  physical  strength  he  must  have  possessed, 
and  for  which  indeed,  during  his  residence  at  the  university, 
he  had  been  remarkable.  During  the  period  allotted  to  his 
preliminary  studies,  he  read  over  and  over  again  all  the  year- 
books, reports,  and  law  treatises  in  print,  and  at  the  Tower  of 
London  and  other  antiquarian  repositories  examined  and  care- 
fully studied  the  records  from  the  foundation  of  the  English 
monarchy  down  to  his  own  time.  But  Hale  did  not  confine 
himself  to  law.  He  dedicated  no  small  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  to  investigations  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  even  to  anatomy  and  architecture;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  varied  learning  enhanced  considerably 
the  value  of  many  of  his  judicial  decisions. 
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Hale  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1637,  and  almost  at  once  found 
himself  in  full  practice.  Though  neither  a  fluent  speaker  nor 
bold  pleader,  in  a  very  few  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  He  entered  public  life  at  perhaps  the  most  critical 
period  of  English  history.  Two  parties  were  contending  in 
the  state,  and  their  obstinacy  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  most 
direful  collision.  But  amidst  the  confusion  Hale  steered  a  middle 
course,  rising  in  reputation,  and  an  object  of  solicitation  from 
both  parties.  Taking  Pomponius  Atticus  as  his  political  model, 
he  was  persuaded  that  a  man,  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  could  best 
serve  his  country  and  benefit  his  countrymen  by  holding  aloof 
from  partisanship  and  its  violent  prejudices,  which  arc  so  apt 
to  distort  and  confuse  the  judgment.  But  he  is  best  vindicated 
from  the  charges  of  selfishness  and  cowardice  by  the  thoughts 
and  meditations  contained  in  his  private  diaries  and  papers, 
where  the  purity  and  honour  of  his  motives  are  clearly  seen.  It 
has-  been  said,  but  without  certainty,  that  Hale  was  engaged  as 
counsel  for  the  carl  of  Strafford;  he  certainly  acted  for  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  Lord  Maguire,  Christopher  Love,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  others.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was  ready  to  plead 
on  the  side  of  Charles  I.  had  that  monarch  submitted  to  the 
court.  The  parliament  having  gained  the  ascendancy,  Hale 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  in  1644;  but 
although  he  would  undoubtedly  have  preferred  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  he  had  no  serious  objection  to  the 
system  of  modified  Episcopacy  proposed  by  Usher.  Consistently 
with  his  desire  to  remain  neutral,  Hale  took  the  engagement  to 
the  Commonwealth  as  he  had  done  to  the  king,  and  in  1653, 
already  Serjeant,  he  becamea  judge  in  the  court  of  common  picas. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  sat  in  Cromwell's  parliament  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Gloucestershire.  After  the  death  of  the  pro- 
tector, however,  be  declined  to  act  as  a  judge  under  Richard 
Cromwell,  although  he  represented  Oxford  in  Richard's  parlia- 
ment. At  the  Restoration  in  1660  Hale  was  very  graciously 
received  by  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  accepted,  with  extreme 
reluctance,  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  holding  the  office 
of  chief  baron  for  eleven  years  he  was  raised  to  the  higher  dignity 
of  lord  chief  justice,  which  he  held  till  February  1676,  when  his 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  retired  to  his  native 
Aldcrlcy,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  December  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  twice  married  and  survived  all  his  ten  children 
save  two. 

As  a  judge  Sir  Matthew  Hale  discharged  his  duties  with 
resolute  independence  and  careful  diligence.  His  sincere  piety 
made  him  the  intimate  friend  of  Isaac  Barrow,  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Bishop  Wilkins  and  Bishop  Stillingflect,  as  well 
as  of  the  Nonconformist  leader,  Richard  Baxter.  He  is  charge- 
able, however,  with  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  two  poor 
women  tried  before  him  for  witchcraft  in  1664,  a  kind  of  judicial 
murder  then  falling  under  disuse.  He  is  also  reproached  with 
having  hastened  the  execution  of  a  soldier  for  whom  he  had 
reason  to  believe  a  pardon  was  preparing. 

Of  Hale's  loj:a!  works  the  only  two  of  importance  arc  his  TJisloria 
platttorum  coronae,  or  llitlory  of  the  Pleat  of  the  Crown  (1736); 
and  the  Hiitory  of  the  Common  Lav  of  England,  smlh  an  Analysis 
of  the  Lav,  Ac.  (1713).  Among  his  numerous  religious  writings  the 
Contemplations,  Moral  and  Divine,  occupy  the  first  place.  Others  are 
The  Primitive  Origination  of  Man  (1677);  Of  the  Nature  of  True 
Rrlition,  &c.  (1684) ;  A  Brief  Abstract  of  the  Chruttan  Retitton  (l68«). 
One  of  his  most  popular  works  is  the  collection  of  Letters  of  Advice 
to  his  Children  and  Grande hildren.  He  alto  wrote  an  Essay  touching 
the  Gravitation  or  Nontravilalton  of  Fluid  Bodies  (1673);  Dificilcs 
Nutae,  or  Observations  touching  the  Torricellian  Experiment,  Ac. 
(1675);  and  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  by 
Cornelius  Nepos  (1677).  His  efforts  in  poetry  were  inauspicious. 
Ho  U-ft  his  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  ana  records  to  the  library  of 
Lincoln'*  Inn.  His  life  has  been  written  by  C.  Burnet  (1682):  by 
J.  B.  Williams  (183s);  by  H.  Rosroe.  in  his  Lnes  of  Eminent 
Ijsxcytrs,  in  1838;  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices,  in  1849;  and  by  E.  Fos»  in  hi*  Lives  of  the  Judges  (1848- 
1870). 

HALE,  NATHAN  (1756-1776),  American  hero  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  was  born  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  educated 
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at  Yale,  then  becoming  a  school  teacher.  He  joined  a  Con- 
necticut regiment  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  served 
in  the  siege  of  Boston,  being  commissioned  a  captain  at  the 
opening  of  1776.  When  Heath's  brigade  departed  for  New  York 
he  went  with  them,  and  the  tradition  is  that  be  was  one  of 
a  small  and  daring  band  who  captured  an  English  provision 
sloop  from  under  the  very  guns  of  a  man-of-war.  But  on  the 
21st  of  September,  having  volunteered  to  enter  the  British  lines  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  enemy,  he  was  captured  in  his 
disguise  of  a  Dutch  school-teacher  and  on  the  22nd  was  hanged. 
The  penalty  was  in  accordance  with  military  law,  but  young 
Hale's  act  was  a  brave  one,  and  he  has  always  been  glorified 
as  a  martyr.  Tradition  attributes  to  him  the  saying  that  he 
only  regretled  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country; 
and  it  is  said  that  his  request  for  a  Bible  and  the  services  of  a 
minister  was  refused  by  his  captors.  There  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Hale  by  Macmonnies  in  New  York. 

See  H.  P.  Johnrton.  Nathan  Hal*  (1901). 

HALE.  WILLIAM  GARDNER  (1849-  ),  American  classical 
scholar,  was  born  on  the  gth  of  February  1849  in  Savannah, 
Georgia.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1870,  and 
took  a  post-graduate  course  in  philosophy  there  in  1874-1876; 
studied  classical  philology  at  Leipzig  and  Gdttingen  in  1876- 
1877;  was  tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard  from  1877  to  1880,  and 
professor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  University  from  1880  to  1892, 
when  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and  bead  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago.  From  1894  to  1899  he  was 
chairman  and  in  1895- 1896  first  director  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome.  He  is  best  known  as  an  original 
teacher  on  questions  of  syntax.  In  The  Cum-Ccmstructions: 
Their  Hittory  and  Functions,  which  appeared  in  Cornell  Uni- 
tertily  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  (1SSS-1R&0;  and  in 
German  version  by  Neixert  in  1891),  he  attacked  Hoffmann's 
distinction  between  absolute  and  relative  temporal  clauses  as 
published  in  Lateinische  ZeitportiMetn  (1874);  Hoffmann  replied 
in  1891,  and  the  best  summary  of  the  controversy  is  in  Wetzel's 
Der  Streit  steischen  Hoffmann  und  Hale  (1892).  Hale  wrote  also 
The  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Latin  (1887-1888),  The  Anticipatory 
Subjunctive  in  Greek  and  Latin  (1894).  and  a  Latin  ' 
(1903),  to  which  the  parts  on  sounds,  inflection  and 
formation  were  contributed  by  Carl  Darling  Buck. 

HALBB1D,  a  village  in  Mysore  slate,  southern  India;  pop. 
(1901),  1 524.  The  name  means  "  old  capital,",  being  the  site  of 
Dorasamudra,  the  capital  of  the  Hoysala  dynasty  founded  early 
in  the  nth  century-  In  1310  and  again  in  1426  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  first  Mahommedan  invader  of  southern 
India.  Two  temples,  still  standing,  though  never  completed 
and  greatly  ruined,  are  regarded  as  the  finest  examples  of  the 
elaborately  carved  Chalukyan  style  of  architecture. 

HALES,  or  Hayles,  JOHN  (d.  1571).  English  writer  and 
politician,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Hales  of  Hales  Place,  Halden, 
Kent.  He  wrote  his  Highway  to  Nobility  about  1543,  and  was 
the  founder  of  a  free  school  at  Coventry  for  which  he  wrote 
Introductions  ad  grammaticam.  In  political  life  Hales,  who  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Preston,  was  specially  concerned  with 
opposing  the  enclosure  of  land,  being  the  most  active  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  in  1548  to  redress  this  evil;  but  he 
failed  to  carry  several  remedial  measures  through  parliament. 
When  the  protector  the  duke  of  Somerset,  was  deprived  of  his 
authority  in  1550,  Hales  left  England  and  lived  for  some  time 
at  Strassburg  and  Frankfort,  returning  to  his  own  country  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  However  he  soon  lost  the  royal 
favour  by  writing  a  pamphlet,  A  Declaration  of  the  Succession  of 
the  Crowne  Imperiall  of  Inglande,  which  declared  that  the  recent 
marriage  between  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  Edward  Seymour, 
earl  of  Hertford,  was  legitimate,  and  asserted  that,  failing  direct 
heirs  to  Elizabeth,  the  English  crown  should  come  to  Lady 
Catherine  as  the  descendant  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
The  author  was  imprisoned,  but  was  quickly  released,  and  died 
on  the  28th  of  December  1571.  The  Discourse  of  the  Common 
Weal,  described  as  "one  of  the  most  informing  documents 
of  the  age,"  and  written  about  1549,  has  been  attributed 


to  Hales.   This  has  been  edited  by  E.  Lamond  (Cambridge, 

r893). 

Hales  is  often  confused  with  another  John  Hales,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  hanaper  under  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  immediate 

successors. 

HALES,  JOHN  (1 584-1656),  English  scholar,  frequently 
referred  to  as  "  the  ever  memorable,"  was  born  at  Bath  on  the 
19th  of  April  1584,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Chrisli  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Merton  in  160s,  and  in  161 2 
he  was  appointed  public  lecturer  on  Greek.  In  1613  be  was 
made  a  fellow  of  Eton.  Five  years  later  be  went  to  Holland,  as 
chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who 
despatched  him  to  Dort  to  report  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  then  sitting.  In  1619  he  returned  to  Eton  and  spent  his 
time  among  his  books  and  in  the  company  of  literary  men, 
among  whom  he  was  highly  reputed  for  his  common  sense,  his 
erudition  and  his  genial  charily.  Andrew  Marvcll  called  hitn 
"  one  of  the  dearest  heads  and  best -prepared  breasts  in  Christen- 
dom." His  cirenical  tract  entitled  Schism  and  Scmismaticks 
(1636)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  Hales, 
hearing  that  he  had  disapproved  of  it,  is  said  to  have  written  to 
the  prelate  a  vindication  of  his  position.  This  led  to  a  meeting, 
and  in  1639  Hales  was  made  one  of  Laud's  chaplains  and  also  a 
canon  of  Windsor.  In  1642  he  was  deprived  of  his  canon ry  by 
the  parliamentary  committee,  and  two  years  later  was  oblictd 
to  hide  in  Eton  with  the  college  documents  and  keys.  In  1649 
he  refused  to  take  the  "Engagement"  and  was  ejected  from  his 
fellowship.  He  then  retired  to  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  found 
a  home  with  Mrs  Salter,  the  sister  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
(Brian  Duppa),  and  acted  as  tutor  to  her  son.  The  issue  of  the 
order  against  harbouring  malignants  led  him  to  return  to  Eton. 
Here,  having  sold  his  valuable  library  at  great  sacrifice,  be  lived 
in  poverty  until  his  death  on  the  19th  of  May  1656. 

His  collected  works  (3  vols.)  were  edited  by  Lord  Haile*.  ar.d 
published  in  1 765. 

HALES*  STEPHEN  (1677-1761),  English  physiologist,  chemist 
and  inventor,  was  born  at  Bckcsbourne  in  Kent  on  the  7th  or 
1 7th of  September  1677,  the  fifth  (or  sixth)  son  of  Thomas  Riles, 
whose  father,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  II.  in  1670.  In  June  1696  he  was  entered  as  a  pensioner 
of  Benet  (now  Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  with  the  view 
of  taking  holy  orders,  and  in  February  1703 -was  admitted  to  a 
fellowship.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1703 
and  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1711.  One  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  was  William  Stukeley  (1687-1765)  with  whom  be  studied 
anatomy,  chemistry,  Sec.  In  1 708-1 709  Hales  was  presented 
to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Tcddington  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
remained  all  his  life,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  rector  of  Porlock  in  Somerset,  and  latex  of  Faring  Ion 
in  Hampshire.  In  1717  he  was  elected  fellow  of  ibe  Royal 
Society,  which  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  in  1739.  In  1732 
he  was  named  one  of  a  committee  for  establishing  a  colony  in 
Georgia,  and  the  next  year  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  oJ 
divinity  from  Oxford.  He  was  appoint  cd  almoner  to  the  princess- 
dowager  of  Wales  in  1750.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in 
1753,  Hales  was  chosen  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  died  at  Tcddington  on  the  4th  of  January  1 761. 

Hales  is  best  known  for  his  Statical  Essays.  The  first  volume. 
Vegetable  Stalicks  (1727),  contains  an  account  of  numerous 
experiments  in  plant-physiology— the  loss  of  water  in  plants  by 
evaporation,  the  rate  of  growth  of  shoots  and  leaves,  variations 
in  root-force  at  different  times  of  the  day,  &c  Considering  it 
very  probable  that  plants  draw  "  through  their  leaves  seme 
part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  air,"  be  undertook  experi- 
ments to  show  in  "  how  great  a  proportion  air  is  wrought  into 
the  composition  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  substances 
though  this  "analysis  of  the  air"  did  not  lead  him  to  any 
very  clear  ideas  about  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  he  collected 
separate  from  those  in  which  they  were  | 
what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  "  pneumatic  trough."  The 
(>73j)  on  Hatmostaticks,  containing  experiments 
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on  the  "  force  of  the  blood  "  in  various  animals,  its  rate  of 
flow,  the  capacity  of  the  different  vessels,  ttc,  entitles  him  to  be 

regarded  as  one  of  the  originators  of  experimental  physiology. 
But  he  did  not  confine  bis  attention  to  abstract  inquiries.  The 
quest  of  a  solvent  for  calculus  In  the  bladder  and  kidneys  was 
pursued  by  him  as  by  others  at  the  period,  and  be  devised  a  form 
of  forceps  which,  on  the  testimony  of  John  Ranby  (1703-1773), 
sergeant -surgeon  to  George  II.,  extracted  stones  with  "  great 
case  and  readiness."  His  observations  of  the  evil  effect  of  vitiated 
air  caused  him  to  devise  a  "  ventilator  "  (a  modified  organ- 
bellows)  by  which  fresh  air  could  be  conveyed  into  gaols, 
hospitals,  ships'-holds,  &c;  this  apparatus  was  successful  in 
reducing  the  mortality  in  the  Savo>  prison,  and  it  was  introduced 
into  France  by  the  aid  of  H.  L.  Dubamel  du  Monccau.  Among 
other  things  Hales  invented  a  "  sea-gauge  "  for  sounding,  and 
processes  for  distilling  fresh  from  sea  water,  for  preserving  corn 
from  weevils  by  fumigation  with  brimstone,  and  for  salting 
animals  whole  by  passing  brine  into  tbeir  arteries.  His  Admoni- 
tion la  the  Drinkers  of  Gin,  Brandy,  (re,  published  anonymously 
in  1 734,  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

HALESOWEN,  a  market  town  in  the  Oldbury  parliamentary 
division  of  Worcestershire,  England,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
Great  Western  and  Midland  railways,  6J  m.  W.S.W.  of  Birming- 
ham. Pop.  (tooi),  4057.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant  country  among 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Lickey  Hills.  There  are  extensive 
iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The  church  of  SS  Mary  and  Job n 
the  Baptist  has  rude  Norman  portions;  and  the  poet  William 
S  hens  tone,  buried  in  1763  in  the  churchyard,  has  a  memorial 
in  the  church.  His  delight  in  landscape  gardening  is  exemplified 
in  the  neighbouring  estate  of  the  Leasowes,  which  was  his 
property.  There  is  a  grammar  school  founded  in  1653,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  Methodist  foundation  of  Bourne 
College  (1883).  Close  to  the  town,  on  the  river  Stour,  which 
rises  in  the  vicinity,  are  slight  ruins  of  a  Premonstratensian  abbey 
of  Early  English  date.  Within  the  parish  and  3  m.  N.W.  of 
Halesowen  is  Cradley,  with  iron  and  steel  works,  fire-clay  works 
and  a  large  nail  and  chain  industry. 

HALBVI,  JUDAH  BEN  SAMUEL  (e.  io8$-c.  1140), the  greatest 
Hebrew  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born  in  Toledo  e.  1085, 
and  died  in  Palestine  after  nao.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  Hebrew 
love  poems  of  exquisite  fancy,  and  several  of  his  Wedding  Odes 
are  included  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue.  The  mystical 
connexion  between  marital  affection  and  the  love  of  God  had, 
in  tbe  view  of  older  exegesis,  already  expressed  itself  in  the 
scriptural  Song  of  Songs  and  Judah  Halevi  used  this  book  as  bis 
model.  In  this  aspect  of  his  work  he  found  inspiration  also  in 
Arabic  predecessors.  The  second  period  of  his  literary  career 
was  devoted  to  more  serious  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  philosophical 
dialogue  in  five  books,  called  the  Cuxari,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Hirschfeld.  This  book  bases  itself  on  the 
historical  fact  that  t  be  Crimean  Kingdom  of  the  Khazars  adopted 
Judaism,  and  the  Hebrew  poet-philosopher  describes  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  steps  by  which  the  Khaxar  king  satisfied 
hi  mself  as  to  the  claims  of  Judaism.  Like  many  other  medieval 
Jewish  authors,  Jurl.ih  Halevi  was  a  physician.  His  real  fame 
depends  on  his  liturgical  hymns,  which  are  the  finest  written  in 
Hebrew  since  the  Psalter,  and  are  extensively  used  in  the 
Septardic  rite.  A  striking  feature  of  his  thought  was  his  devotion 
to  Jerusalem.  To  the  love  of  the  Holy  City  he  devoted  his 
noblest  genius,  and  he  wrote  some  memorable  Odes  to  Zion,  which 
have  been  commemorated  by  Heine,  and  doubly  appreciated 
recently  under  the  impulse  of  Zionism  (q.t.).  He  started  for 
Jerusalem,  was  in  Damascus  in  1140,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
Legend  has  it  that  he  was  slain  by  an  Arab  horseman  just  as  he 
arrived  within  sight  of  what  Heine  called  his  "  Woebegone  poor 
darling.  Desolation's  very  image,— Jerusalem." 

Excellent  Englith  renderings  of  some  of  Judah  Halevi's  poems 
may  be  read  in  Mrs  H.  Lucas's  The  Jcv.uk  Year,  and  Mrt  R.  N. 
Solomon's  Songs  of  Exit*.  (I.  A.) 

HA  LEVY,  JACQUES  FRANCOIS  FROMENTAl  BUB  (1709- 
iS6j),  French  composer,  was  born  on  the  37th  of  May  1700.  at 
Paris,  of  a  Jewish  family.   He  studied  at  tbe  Paris  Conservatoire 


under  Berton  and  Cherubinl,  and  in  18 10  gained  the  grand  prix 
de  Rome  with  his  cantata  Herminit.  In  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  his  scholarship  he  started  for  Rome,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Italian  music,  and  wrote  an 
opera  and  various  minor  works.  In  1837  his  opera  L' Artisan  was 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  in  Paris,  apparently  without 
much  success.  Other  works  of  minor  importance,  and  now 
forgotten,  followed,  amongst  which  Motion  Lescaut,  a  ballet, 
produced  in  1830,  deserves  mention.  In  1834  the  Opera-Comiquc 
produced  Ludovic,  the  score  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Hfrold 
and  had  been  completed  by  Halevy.  In  183s  Halevy  composed 
the  tragic  opera  La  Juivt  and  the  comic  opera  L'£dair,  and  on 
these  works  his  fame  is  mainly  founded.  The  famous  air  of 
Eleszarand  the  anathema  of  t  he  cardinal  in  La  Juivt  soon  became 
popular  all  over  France.  L' Eclair  is  a  curiosity  of  musical 
literature.  It  is  written  for  two  tenors  and  two  soprani ,  without 
a  chorus,  and  displays  the  composer's  mastery  over  tbe  most 
refined  effects  of  instrumentation  and  vocalization  in  a  favourable 
light.  After  these  two  works  he  wrote  numerous  operas  of 
various  genres,  amongst  which  only  La  Reine  de  Chyprc,  a 
spectacular  piece  analyzed  by  Wagner  in  one  of  bis  Paris  letters 
(1841),  and  La  Tempesta,  in  three  acts,  written  for  Her  Majesty's 
theatre,  London  (1850),  need  be  mentioned.  In  addition  to  his 
productive  work  Halevy  also  rendered  valuable  services  as  a 
teacher.  He  was  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  from  1837  till 
his  death — some  of  tbe  most  successful  amongst  the  younger 
composers  in  France,  such  as  Gounod,  Victor  Massl  and  Georges 
Bizet,  the  author  of  Carmen,  being  amongst  his  pupils.  He  was 
maestro  at  cembalo  at  the  Theatre  Italicn  from  1837  to  1830; 
then  director  of  singing  at  the  Opera  House  in  Paris  until  184s, 
and  in  1836  he  succeeded  Reicha  at  the  Institut  de  France. 
Halevy  also  tried  his  band  at  literature.  In  1857  be  became 
permanent  secretary  to  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  there 
exists  an  agreeable  volume  of  Souvenirs  et  portraits  from  his  pen. 
He  died  at  Nice,  on  the  17th  of  March  1863. 

HALEVY,  LUDOVIC  (1834- 1008),  French  author,  was  born 
in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  January  1834.  His  father,  Leon  Halevy 
(1803-1883),  w*>  *  clever  and  versatile  writer,  who  tried  almost 
every  branch  of  literature — prose  and  verse,  vaudeville,  drama, 
history — without,  however,  achieving  decisive  success  in  any. 
His  uncle,  J.  F.  Fromental  E.  Halevy  (q.v.),  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  tbe  opera;  hence  the  double  and  early  connexion 
of  Ludovic  Halevy  with  the  Parisian  stage.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  might  have  been  seen  playing  in  that  Foyer  de  la  danse  with 
which  he  was  to  make  his  readers  so  familiar,  and,  when  a  boy 
of  twelve,  he  would  often,  of  a  Sunday  night,  on  his  way  back 
to  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  look  in  at  the  Odeon,  where  he 
had  free  admittance,  and  sec  the  first  act  of  the  new  play.  At 
eighteen  be  joined  the  ranks  of  the  French  administration  and 
occupied  various  posts,  the  last  being  that  of  sccreuire-rtdactcur 
to.  t  he  Corps  Legislatif.  In  that  capacity  be  enjoyed  the  special 
favour  and  friendship  of  the  famous  duke  of  Morny,  then  pre- 
sident of  that  assembly.  In  1865  Ludovic  HaleVy's  increasing 
popularity  as  an  author  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  public 
service.  Ten  years  earlier  he  bad  become  acquainted  with  the 
musician  Offenbach,  who  was  about  to  start  a  small  theatre  of 
his  own  in  the  Champs  Elysfes,  and  he  wrote  a  sort  of  prologue, 
Entres,  messieurs,  mesdames,  for  the  opening  night.  Other  lit  tic 
productions  followed,  Ba-la-clen  being  the  most  noticeable 
among  them.  They  were  produced  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Jules  Scrvieres.  The  name  of  Ludovic  Halevy  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  bills  on  the  1st  of  January  1856.  Soon  after- 
wards* the  unprecedented  run  of  Orpkie  aux  enfers,  a  musical 
parody,  written  in  collaboration  with  Hector  Cremieux,  made 
his  name  famous.  In  the  spring  of  i860  he  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  play  for  the  manager  of  the  Varictfa  in  conjunction 
with  another  vaudevillist,  Lambert  Thiboust.  Thelattcr  having 
abruptly  retired  from  the  collaboration,  Halevy  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  carry  out  the  contract,  when  on  the  steps  of  the  theatre 
he  met  Henri  Meilhac  (1831-1897),  then  comparatively  astranger 
to  him.  He  proposed  to  Meilhac  the  task  rejected  by  Lambert 
Thiboust,  and  the  proposal  was  immediately  accepted.  Thus 
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began  a  connexion  which  was  to  last  over  twenty  years,  and 
which  proved  most  fruitful  both  for  the  reputation  of  the  two 
authors  and  the  prosperity  of  the  minor  Paris  theatres.  Their 
joint  works  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  opir  cites, 
the  farces,  the  comedies.  The  operates  afforded  excellent 
opportunities  to  a  gifted  musician  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar 
humour.  They  were  broad  and  lively  libels  against  the  society 
of  the  time,  but  savoured  strongly  of  the  vices  and  follies  they 
were  supposed  to  satirize.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  the  joint  authors  were  La  Belle  Htline  (1864),  Borbe  Bltue 
(i860),  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Get  ol stein  (1867),  and  La  Ptrichole 
(1868).  After  1870  the  vogue  of  Parody  rapidly  declined.  The 
decadence  became  still  more  apparent  when  Offenbach  was  no 
longer  at  hand  to  assist  the  two  authors  with  his  quaint  musical 
irony,  and  when  they  had  to  deal  with  interpreters  almost 
destitute  of  singing  powers.  They  wrote  farces  of  the  old  type, 
consisting  of  complicated  intrigues,  with  which  they  cleverly 
interwove  the  representation  of  contemporary  whi:ns  and  social 
oddities.  They  generally  failed  when  they  attempted  comedies 
of  a  more  serious  character  and  tried  to  introduce  a  higher  sort 
of  emotion.  A  solitary  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
Frou-frou  (1869),  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  admirable  talent 
of  Aimee  Dcsclec,  remains  their  unique  succcs  de  forma. 

Meilhac  and  Halevy  will  be  found  at  their  best  in  light  sketches 
of  Parisian  life,  Les  Sonnetles,  Le  Roi  Candauie,  Madame  attend 
Monsieur,  Tolo  chez  Tata.  In  that  intimate  association  between 
the  two  men  who  had  met  so  opportunely  on  the  perron  da 
varUtis,  it  was  often  asked  who  was  the  leading  partner.  The 
question  was  not  answered  until  theconneaion  was  finally  severed 
and  they  stood  before  the  public,  each  to  answer  for  his  own 
work.  It  was  then  apparent  that  they  had  many  gifts  in  common. 
Both  had  wit,  humour,  observation  of  character.  Meilhac  had 
a  ready  imagination,  a  rich  and  whimsical  fancy;  Halivy  had 
taste,  refinement  and  pathos  of  a  certain  kind.  Not  less  clever 
than  his  brilliant  comrade,  he  was  more  human.  Of  this  he  gave 
evidence  in  two  delightful  books,  Monsieur  el  Madame  Cardinal 
(1873)  and  Les  Petites  Cardinal,  in  which  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  Parisian  middle  class  arc  faithfully  described.  The  pompous, 
pedantic,  venomous  Monsieur  Cardinal  will  long  survive  as  the 
true  image  of  sententious  and  self-glorifying  immorality.  M. 
Halevy's  peculiar  qualities  arc  even  more  visible  in  the  simple 
and  striking  scenes  of  the  Invasion,  published  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War,  in  CriqutUt  (1883)  and 
L'Abbt  Consiantin  (1883),  two  novels,  the  latter  of  which  went 
through  innumerable  editions.  Zola  had  presented  to  the  public 
an  almost  exclusive  combination  of  bad  men  and  women;  in 
L'Abbt  Consiantin  all  arc  kind  and  good,  and  the  change  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  public.  Some  enthusiasts  still  main- 
tain that  the  Abbe  will  rank  permanently  in  literature  by  the  side 
of  the  equally  chimerical  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  At  any  rate,  it 
opened  for  M.  Ludovic  Halevy  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1S84. 

Hallvy  remained  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Academy, 
the  Conservatoire,  the  Comcdie  Francaise,  and  the  Society  of 
Dramatic  Authors,  but,  when  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  May 
100S,  he  had  produced  practically  nothing  new  for  many  years. 
His  last  romance,  Kari  Kari,  appeared  in  189*. 

The  Thtdtre  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy  was  published  in  8  vols. 
(1900-1002). 

HALFPENNY,  WILLIAM.  English  18th-century  architectural 
designer — he  described  himself  as  "  architect  and  carpenter." 
He  was  also  known  as  Michael  Hoare;  but  whether  his  real  name 
was  William  Halfpenny  or  Michael  Hoare  is  uncertain.  His  books, 
of  which  he  published  a  score,  deal  almost  entirely  with  domestic 
architecture,  and  especially  with  country  houses  in  those  Gothic 
and  Chinese  fashions  which  were  so  greatly  in  vogue  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  His  most  important  publications,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon  taste,  were  New  Designs  for 
Chinese  Temples,  in  four  parts  (1750-175?);  Rural  Architecture 
in  the  Gothic  Taste  (1752);  Chinese  and  Gothic  Architecture 
Properly  Ornamented  (1752);  and  Rural  Architecture  in  the 
Chinese  Taste  (i7S»-»7S*)-   These  four  books  were  produced  in 


collaboration  with  John  Halfpenny,  who  is  said  to  bare  bees  be 
son.  New  Designs  for  Chinese  Temples  is  a  volume  of  kbc 
significance  in  the  history  of  furniture,  since,  having  been  pub- 
lished some  years  before  the  books  of  Thomas  Chippendale  irA 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  it  disproves  the  statement  so  often  nu4e 
that  those  designers  introduced  the  Chinese  taste  into  tkn 
country.  Halfpenny  states  distinctly  that  "the  Chinese  manner " 
had  been  "  already  introduced  here  with  success."  The  w«t 
of  the  Halfpennys  was  by  no  means  all  contemptible.  I:  a 
sometimes  distinctly  graceful,  but  is  marked  by  little  origbaity. 

HALF-TIMBER  WORK,  an  architectural  term  given  to  iW 
buildings  in  which  the  framework  is  of  timber  with  vertical  studs 
and  cross  pieces  filled  in  between  with  brickwork,  rubble  natocr? 
or  plaster  work  on  oak  laths;  in  the  first  two,  brick  noggisf  or 
noRRing  are  the  terms  occasionally  employed  (see  Cxmsni) 
Sometimes  the  timber  structure  is  raised  on  a  stone  or  brtot 
foundation,  as  at  Lcdhury  town  ball  in  Herefordshire,  when  tii 
lower  storey  is  open  on  all  sides;  but  more  often  it  b  raised  be 
a  ground  storey,  either  in  brick  or  stone,  and  in  order  to  pve 
additional  size  to  the  upper  rooms  projects  forward,  being  earned 
on  the  floor  joists.    Sometimes  the  masonry  or  brickwork  nsr, 
through  two  or  three  storeys  and  the  half -brick  work  b  cxmiaee 
to  the  gables.   There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opieiee  u 
to  whether  the  term  applies  to  the  mixture  of  solid  wainng  »e» 
the  timber  structure  or  to  the  alternation  of  wood  posts  and  tbe 
filling  in,  but  the  latter  definition  is  that  which  b  generaly 
understood.    The  half -timber  throughout  England  b of  tie cost 
picturesque  description,  and  the  earliest  examples  date  frcs 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.    In  the  earnest 
Newgate  House,  York  (c.  1450),  the  timber  framing  b  raise  J 
over  the  ground  floor.   The  finest  specimen  b  perhaps  that  u 
Moreton  Old  Hall,  Cheshire  (1570),  where  there  b  only  a  stoa* 
foundation  about  12  in.  high,  and  the  same  applies  to  BranaU 
Hall ,  near  Manchester,  portions  of  whicb  are  very  early.  Aiacfg 
other  examples  are  Spcke  Hall,  Lancashire;  Park  Hall,  Shrop- 
shire (1553-1558);  Hall  i'  th'  Wood,  Lancashire  (1501);  Si 
Peter's  Hospital,  Bristol  (1607);  the  Ludlow  Feather's  Iai 
(1610);  many  of  the  Streets  at  Chester  and  Shrewsbury;  tie 
Sparrowe's  Home,  Ipswich;  and  Staple  Inn.  Holbora,  frees 
which  in  recent  years  the  plaster  coat  which  was  put  on  many 
years  ago  has  been  removed,  displaying  the  ancient  wood  wort. 
A  similar  fate  has  overtaken  a  very  Large  number  of  kaH-ri»t<r 
buildings  to  keep  out  the  driving  winds;  thus  in  Lewes  am'ry 
all :  he  half-timbered  bouses  have  had  slates  hung  ontketier.ben, 
others  tiles,  the  greater  number  having  been  coveted  with  ptsstet 
or  stucco.   Although  there  arc  probably  many  more  kali -timber 
houses  in  England  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  aortir 
of  France  and  in  Germany  are  examples  in  many  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  In  some  cases  in  better  preservation  than  ia  F_$gtir  i. 
Thcy  are  also  cririched  with  carving  of  a  purer  and  better  tyr*. 
especially  in  France;  thus  at  Chart  res.  Angers,  Rouen.  Cae^. 
Lisicux,  Baycux,  St  Lo  and  Bcauvais,  are  many  ertreoely  £ce 
examples  of  late  Flamboyant  and  early  Transitional  exampii-i. 
Again  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  in  all  the  small  towns  mcst  .! 
the  bouses  are  in  half-timber  work,  the  best  examples  beny  1*. 
Bacharach,  Rhense  and  Boppart.   Far  more  elaborate  eunrlrv 
however,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Han  Moueta^.?; 
the  supply  of  timber  from  the  forests  there  being  very  aboa^la-^ . 
thus  at  Goslar,  Wemigerode  and  Qucdliogburg  there  a  *= 
endless  variety,  as  also  farther  on  at  Gelnhausen  and  Haoeir. 
the  finest  scries  of  all  being  at  Hildcsbcim.    In  Bavaria  ti 
Nuremberg,  Rothenburg  and  DinkcLsbuhl,  half-timber  bocsrs 
dating  from  the  16th  century  are  still  well  preserved,  arc! 
throughout  Switzerland  the  bouses  constructed  in  timber  asi 
plaster  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  country. 

HALPWAY  COVENANT,  an  expedient  adopted  in  lS*  Cez 
gregational  churches  of  New  England  between  1657  and  tie  z. 
Under  its  terms  baptized  persons  of  moral  life  and  crthod-J 
belief  might  receive  the  privilege  of  baptism  for  their  cnildTte  ar  J 
other  church  benefits,  without  the  full  enrolment  io  mewberst  p 
which  admitted  tbem  to  the  communion  of  tbe  Lord's  Sufpez. 
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HALHED,  NATHANIEL  BRASSEY  (1751-1830),  English 
Orientalist  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Westminster  on  (be  25th 
of  May  1751.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  where  he  began  his 
intimacy  with  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (see  Shebidan 
Family)  continued  after  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where,  also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  famous  Orientalist,  who  induced  him  to  study  Arabic. 
Accepting  a  writership  in  ihe  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
Halhed  went  out  to  India,  and  here,  at  the  suggestion  of  Warren 
Hastings,  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  compiled,  translated  the 
Gent 00  code  from  a  Persian  version  of  the  original  Sanskrit. 
This  translation  was  published  in  1776  under  the  title  A  Code 
of  Cm  too  Laws.  In  1778  he  published  a  Bengali  grammar,  to 
print  which  he  set  up,  at  Hugli,  the  first  press  in  India.  It  is 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the  first  writer  to  call  attention  to 
the  philological  connexion  of  Sanskrit  with  Persian,  Arabic, 
Creek  and  Latin.  In  178$  he  returned  to  England,  and  from 
1 700-1795  was  M.P.  for  Lymington,  Hants.  For  some  time  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Richard  Brothers  (q.v),  and  his  unwise  speech 
in  parliament  in  defence  of  Brothers  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  House,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1795.  He 
subsequently  obtained  a  home  appointment  under  the  East 
India  Company.  He  died  in  London  on  the  18th  of  February 
1 8  jo. 

His  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  was  purchased  by  the 
British  Muicum.  and  there  is  an  unfinished  translation  by  him  of  the 
AJak&bhdraLa  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

HALIBURTON,  THOMAS  CHANDLER  (i7$6-i86S),  British 
writer,  long  a  judge  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1796,  and  received  his  education  there,  at  King's 
College.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1820,  and  became  a  member 
of  t  be  House  of  Assembly.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  barrister, 
and  in  1828  was  promoted  to  tlic  bench  as  a  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas.  In  1829  he  published  An  Historical  and 
Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia.  But  it  is  as  a  brilliant 
humourist  and  satirist  that  he  is  remembered,  in  connexion 
with  his  fictitious  character  "  Sam  Slick."  In  1835  he  con- 
tributed  anonymously  to  a  local  paper  a  scries  of  letters 
professedly  depicting  the  peculiarities  of  the  genuine  Yankee. 
These  sketches,  which  abounded  in  clever  picturing*  of  national 
and  individual  character,  drawn  with  great  satirical  humour, 
were  collected  in  1837,  and  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Clockmaker,  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Stick  of  Slickville. 
A  second  series  followed  in  1838,  and  a  third  in  1840.  The 
Attach/,  or  Sam  Slick  in  England  (1843-1844),  was  the  result 
of  a  visit  there  in  1841.  His  other  works  include:  The  Old 
Judge,  or  Life  in  a  Colony  (1843);  Tke  Letter  Bag  of  the 
Great  Western  (1839);  Rule  and  Misrule  0}  the  English  in  Ameriia 
(1851);  Trails  of  American  Humour  (1852);  and  Nature  and 
II uman  Nature  (1855). 

Meanwhile  he  continued  (o  secure  popular  esteem  in  his 
judicial  capacity.  In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court;  but  within  two  years  he  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  removed  to  England,  and  in  1859  entered  parliament 
as  the  representative  of  Launceston,  in  the  Conservative  interest. 
But  the  tenure  of  his  seat  for  Launceston  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1S65,  and  he  did  not  again 
offer  himself  to  the  constituency.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  August 
of  the  same  year,  at  Cordon  House,  Islcworth,  Middlesex.  • 

A  memoir  of  Haliburton,  by  F.  Blake  Crofton,  appeared  in  1889. 

HALIBUT,  or  HoLtBl'T  {Hippoglosius  vulgaris),  the  largest 
of  all  flat-fishes,  growing  to  a  length  of  10  ft.  or  more,  specimens 
of  $  ft.  in  length  and  of  100  lb.  in  weight  being  frequently  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  markets.  Indeed,  specimens  under  2  ft.  in  length 
are  very  rarely  caught,  and  singularly  enough,  no  instance  is 
known  of  a  very  young  specimen  having  been  obtained.  Small 
ones  are  commonly  called  "  chicken  halibut."  The  halibut  is 
much  more  frequent- in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  temperate 
zone  than  in  its  southern  portion;  it  is  a  circumpolar  species, 
being  found  on  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  Europe  and 
Asia,  extending  in  Ihe  Pacific  southwards  to  California.  On  the 
British  coasts  it  keeps  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  is 


generally  caught  in  from  50  to  1  $0  fathoms.  Its  flesh  is  generally 
considered  coarse,  but  it  is  while  and  firm,  and  when  properly 
served  is  excellent  for  the  table.  The  najne  is  derived  from 
"  holy  "  (M.E.  holy),  and  recalls  its  use  for  food  on  holy 
days. 

HAUCARNASSUS  (mod.  Budrum),  an  ancient  Creek  city  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Caria,'  Asia  Minor,  on  a  picturesque  and 
advantageous  site  on  the  Ceramic  Gulf  or  Gulf  of  Cos.  It 
originally  occupied  only  the  small  island  of  Zcphyria  close  to  the 
shore,  now  occupied  by  the  great  castle  of  St  Peter,  built  by  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  in  1404;  but  in  course  of  time  this  island 
was  united  to  the  mainland  and  the  city  extended  so  as  to 
incorporate  Salmacis,  an  older  town  of  the  Lclegcs  and  Carians. 

About  the  foundation  of  Halicamassus  various  traditions  were 
current;  but  they  agree  in  the  main  point  as  to  its  being  a 
Dorian  colony,  and  the  figures  on  its  coins,  such  as  the  head  of 
Medusa,  Athena  and  Poseidon,  or  the  trident,  support  the 
statement  that  the  mother  cities  were  Troczen  and  Argos.  The 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  accepted  as  their  legendary  founder 
Anthes,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  were  proud  of  the  title  of 
Antheadac.  At  an  early  period  Halicamassus  was  a  member 
of  the  Doric  Hcxapolis,  which  included  Cos,  Cnidus,  Undus, 
Ca minis  and  Ialysus;  but  one  of  the  citizens,  Agasiclcs,  having 
taken  home  the  prize  tripod  which  be  had  won  in  the  Triopian 
games  instead  of  dedicating  it  according  to  custom  to  ihe 
Triopian  Apollo,  the  city  was  cut  off  from  the  league.  In  the 
early  sth  century  Halicamassus  was  under  the  sway  of  Artemisia, 
who  made  herself  famous  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Of  Pisindalis, 
her  son  and  successor,  little  is  known;  but  Lygdamis,  who  next 
attained  to  power,  is  notorious  for  having  put  to  death  the  poet 
Panyasis  and  caused  Herodotus,  the  greatest  of  Halirarnassians, 
to  leave  his  native  city  (c.  457  b.c  ).  In  the  5th  century  B.C. 
Halicamassus  and  other  Dorian  cities  of  Asia  were  to  some 
extent  absorbed  by  the  Delian  League,  but  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
in  387  made  them  subservient  to  Persia;  and  it  was  under 
Mausolus,  a  Persian  satrap  who  assumed  independent  authority, 
that  Halicamassus  attained  its  highest  prosperity.  Struck  by 
the  natural  strength  and  beauty  of  its  position,  Mausolus  removed 
to  Halicamassus  from  Mylasa,  increasing  the  population  of 
the  city  by  the  inhabitants  of  six  towns  of  the  Leleges.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Artemisia,  whose  military  ability  was  shown  in 
the  stratagem  by  which  she  captured  the  R  hod  tan  vessels 
attacking  her  city,  and  whose  magnificence  and  taste  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  "  Mausoleum,"  the  monument  she  erected 
to  her  husband's  memory  (sec  Mausolus).  One  of  her  successors, 
Pixodarus,  tried  to  ally  himself  with  the  rising  power  of  Maccdon, 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  momentary  consent  of  the  young 
Alexander  to  wed  his  daughter.  The  marriage,  however,  was 
forbidden  by  Philip.  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  had  reduced  Ionia, 
summoned  Halicamassus,  where  Memnon,  ihe  paramount  satrap 
of  Asia  Minor,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Persian  fleet,  to  sur- 
render; and  on  its  refusal  took  the  city  after  hard  fighting  and 
devastated  it,  but  not  being  able  to  reduce  the  citadel,  was 
forced  to  leave  it  blockaded.  He  handed  the  government  of 
the  city  back  to  the  family  of  Mausolus,  as  represented  by  Ada. 
sister  of  Ihe  latter.  Not  long  afterwards  we  find  the  citizens 
receiving  the  present  of  a  gymnasium  from  Ptolemy,  and  building 
in  his  honour  a  stoa  or  portico;  but  the  city  never  recovered 
altogether  from  the  disasters  of  the  siege,  and  Cicero  describes 
it  as  almost  deserted.  The  site  is  now  occupied  in  part  by  the 
town  of  Budrum;  but  the  ancient  walls  can  still  be  traced  round 
nearly  all  their  circuit,  and  the  position  of  several  of  the  temples, 
the  theatre,  and  other  public  buildings  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  Mauioleum  sufficient  has  been  recovered 
by  the  excavations  carried  out  in  1857  by  C.  T.  Newton  to 
enable  a  fairly  complete  restoration  of  its  design  to  be  made. 
The  building  consisted  of  five  parts — a  basement  or  podium, 
a  pleron  or  enclosure  of  columns,  a  pyramid,  a  pedestal  and  a 
chariot  group.  The  basement,  covering  an  area  of  1 14  ft.  by  92, 
was  built  of  blocks  of  greenstone  and  cased  with  marble.  Round 
the  base  of  it  were  probably  disposed  groups  of  statuary.  The 
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pleron  consisted  (according  to  Pliny)  of  thirty-six  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order,  enclosing  a  square  cilia.  Between  the  columns 
probably  stood  single  statues.  From  the  portions  that  have 
been  recovered,  it  appears  that  the  principal  frieze  of  the  pteron 
represented  combats  of  Creeks  and  Amazons.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  arc  also  many  life-size  fragments  of  animals,  horse- 
men, ttc,  belonging  probably  to  pedimental  sculptures,  but 
formerly  supposed  to  be  parts  of  minor  friezes.  Above  the 
pteron  rose  the  pyramid,  mounting  by  34  »»ep»  an  apex  or 
pedestal.  On  this  apex  stood  the  chariot  with  the  figure  of 
Mausolus  himself  and  an  attendant.  The  height  of  the  statue 
of  Mausolus  in  the  British  Museum  is  9  ft.  9}  in.  without  the 
plinth.  The  hair  rising  from  the  forehead  falls  in  thick  waves 
on  each  side  of  the  face  and  descends  nearly  to  the  shoulder; 
the  beard  is  short  and  close,  the  face  square  and  massive,  the 
eyes  flecp  set  under  overhanging  brows,  the  mouth  well  formed 
with  settled  calm  about  the  lips.  The  drapery  is  grandly  com- 
posed. All  sorts  of  restorations  of  this  famous  monument  have 
been  proposed.  The  original  one,  made  by  Newton  and  Pullan, 
is  obviously  in  error  in  many  respects;  and  that  of  Oidficld. 
though  to  be  preferred  for  its  lightness  (the  Mausoleum  was  said 
anciently  to  be  "  suspended  in  mid-air  "),  does  not  satisfy  the 
conditions  postulated  by  the  remains.  The  best  on  the  whole  is 
that  of  the  veteran  German  architect,  F.  Adler,  published  in 
1900;  but  fresh  studies  have  since  been  made  (sec  below). 

See  C.  T.  Newton  and  R.  P.  Pullan,  Hillary  of  Discoveries  at 
Halicamassus  (1862-1863);  J.  Fcrsutson,  The  Mausoleum  at 
Hatuarnassus  restored  (l86j);  E.  Oldncld.  "The  Mausoleum,"  in 
Arckatolorta  (1895);  F.  Adlcr.  Mausoleum  tu  Halikarnass  (lyoo); 
J.  P.  Six  in  Journ.  Hell.  Studies  (1905);  W.  D.  Dinsmoor.  in  Amer. 
Joum.  of  Arch.  (1908);  J.  J.  Stevenson,  A  Restoration  of  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Halicarnassus  (1909);  J.  B.  K.  Precdy,  "The  Chariot 
Croup  of  the  Mausoleum,"  in  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  1910.    (D.C.  H.) 

HAUCZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  70  m.  by  rail  S.S.E. 
of  Lcmbcrg.  Pop.  (1900),  4809.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Luckow  with  the  Dniester  and  its  principal  resources  are 
the  recovery  of  salt  from  the  neighbouring  brine  wells,  soap- 
making  and  the  trade  in  timber.  In  the  neighbourhood  arc  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  the  seat  of  the  rulcrof  the  former  kingdom 
from  which  Galicia  derived  its  Polish  name.  Halicz,  which  is 
mentioned  in  annals  as  early  as  1 113,  was  from  1 141  to  1 255  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  that  name,  one  of  the  principalities 
into  which  western  Russia  was  then  divided.  The  town  was 
then  much  larger,  as  is  shown  by  excavations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood made  during  the  19th  century,  and  probably  met  its 
doom  during  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1240.  In  1349  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

HALIFAX,  CHARLES  MONTAGUE,  Earl  or  (1661-1715), 
English  statesman  and  poet,  fourth  son  of  the  Hon.  George 
Montague,  fifth  son  of  the  first  carl  of  Manchester,  was  born  at 
Horlon,  Northamptonshire,  on  the  16th  of  April  1661.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  where  he 
was  chosen  king's  schoUr  in  1677,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  composition  of  extempore  epigrams  made  according  to 
custom  upon  theses  appointed  for  king's  scholars  at  the  time  of 
election.  In  1679  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
be  acquired  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries  at  the  university  in  logic  and  ethics.  Latterly, 
however,  he  preferred  to  the  abstractions  of  Descartes  the 
practical  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  small  band  of  students  who  assisted  Newton  in  forming  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge.  But  it  was  his  facility  in 
verse- writing,  and  neither  his  scholarship  nor  his  practical 
ability,  that  first  opened  up  to  him  the  way  to  fortune.  His 
clever  but  absurdly  panegyrical  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
secured  for  him  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  invited  him 
to  town  and  introduced  him  to  the  principal  wits  of  the  time; 
and  in  1687  his  joint  authorship  with  Prior  of  the  Hind  and 
Panther  transversed  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the 
City  Mouse,  a  parody  of  Drydcn'a  political  poem,  not  only 
increased  his  literary  reputation  but  directly  helped  him  to 
political  influence. 

In  1689,  through  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  he  entered 


parliament  as  member  for  Maldon,  and  sat  in  the  convention 
which  resolved  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  declared  king 
and  queen  of  England.  About  this  time  he  married  the  countess- 
do  wager  of  Manchester,  and  it  would  appear,  according  to 
Johnson,  that  it  was  still  his  intention  to  take  orders;  but  after 
the  coronation  he  purchased  a  clerkship  to  tbe  council.  On 
being  introduced  by  Earl  Dorset  to  King  William,  after  the 
publication  of  his  poetical  Epistle  occasioned  by  his  Majesty  1 
Victory  in  Ireland,  he  was  ordered  to  receive  an  immediate 
pension  of  £500  per  annum,  until  an  opportunity  should  present 
itself  of  "  making  a  man  of  him."  In  1691  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Lords  in  regard  to  the  bill  for 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason;  aod  he  displayed  in 
these  conferences  such  tact  and  debating  power  that  he  » is 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  tbe  treasury  and  called  to  the 
privy  council.  But  his  success  as  a  politician  was  less  due  to 
his  oratorical  gifts  than  to  his  skill  in  finance,  and  in  this  respect 
he  soon  began  to  manifest  such  brilliant  talents  as  completely 
eclipsed  the  painstaking  abilities  of  Godolphin.  Indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  no  other  statesman  has  initiated  schemes  which 
have  left  a  moro  permanent  mark  on  the  financial  history  of 
England.  Although  perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  England 
should  sooner  or  later  adopt  the  continental  custom  of  lightening 
the  annual  taxation  in  times  of  war  by  contracting  a  national 
debt,  the  actual  introduction  of  the  expedient  was  due  16 
Montague,  who  on  the  15th  of  December  1691  proposed  to  raise 
a  million  of  money  by  way  of  loan.  Previous  to  this  thcScotsirun 
William  Paterson  (?.».)  had  submitted  to  tbe  government  his 
plan  of  a  national  bank,  and  when  in  the  spring  of  1604  tbe 
prolonged  contest  with  France  bad  rendered  another  large 
loan  absolutely  necessary,  Montague  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  bill  after  some 
opposition  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  May,  and  immediately 
after  the  prorogation  of  parliament  Montague  was  rewarded  by 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer.  In  1695  be  was  trium- 
phantly returned  for  the  borough  of  Westminster  to  the  new 
parliament,  and  succeeded  in  passing  his  celebrated  measure 
to  remedy  the  depreciation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  currency 
on  account  of  dishonest  manipulations.  To  provide  for  the 
expense  of  rccoinage,  Montague,  instead  of  reviving  the  old  tax 
of  hearth  money,  introduced  the  window  tax,  and  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  temporary  absence  of  a  metallic  currency  were 
avoided  by  the  issue  for  the  first  time  of  exchequer  bills.  H» 
other  expedients  for  meeting  the  emergencies  of  the  fmanoil 
crisis  were  equally  successful,  and  the  rapid  restoration  of  public 
credit  secured  him  a  commanding  influence  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  the  board  of  the  treasury;  but  although 
Godolphin  resigned  office  in  October  1696,  tbe  king  hesitated 
for  some  time  between  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox  as  his 
successor,  and  it  was  not  till  1697  that  tbe  former  was  appointed 
first  lord.  In  1697  he  was  accused  by  Charles  Du&coxnbe.  and 
in  1698  by  a  Col.  Granville,  of  fraud,  but  both  charges  broke 
down,  and  Duncombe  was  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  extreme 
dishonesty  himself.  In  1698  and  1699  he  acted  as  one  of  tbe 
council  of  regency  during  the  king's  absence  from  England 
With  the  accumulation  of  his  political  successes  bis  vanity  and 
arrogance  became,  however,  so  offensive  that  latterly  they 
utterly  lost  him  the  influence  be  had  acquired  by  his  adminis- 
trative ability  and  his  masterly  eloquence;  and  when  his  power 
began  to  be  on  the  wane  he  set  the  seal  to  his  political  overthrow 
by  conferring  the  lucrative  sinecure  office  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  on  his  brother  in  trust  for  himself  should  he  be 
compelled  to  retire  from  power.  This  action  earned  him  the 
offensive  nickname  of  "  Filchcr,"  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
in  attempting  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  to  submit 
to  constant  mortifications,  often  verging  on  personal  insults. 
After  the  return  of  the  king  in  1699  he  resigned  his  offices  in  tbe 
government  and  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  auditor-ship. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power  he  was  removed  in 
1701  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Lord  Halifa.x.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  impeached  lor  malpractices  along  with  Lord 
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Somen  and  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Oxford,  but  all  the  charges 
were  dismissed  by  the  Lords;  and  in  1703  a  second  attempt 
to  impeach  him  was  still  more  unsuccessful.  He  continued  out  of 
office  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  in  1706  he  was  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  union  with  Scotland; 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Hanovr.  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  elector's 
court  to  convty  the  insignia  of  order  of  the  garter  to  George  I. 
On  tbc  death  of  Anne  (1714)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
of  regency  until  the  arrival  of  the  king  from  Hanover;  and  after 
the  coronation  he  received  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
in  the  new  ministry,  being  at  the  same  time  created  earl,  of 
Halifax  and  Viscount  Sunbury.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  May  1 7 1 5 
and  left  no  issue.  He  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Albemarle 
family  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  nephew  George  (d.  1739) 
succeeded  to  the  barony,  and  was  created  Viscount  Sunbury 
and  earl  of  Halifax  in  1715. 

Montague's  association  with  Prior  in  the  travesty  of  Drydcn's 
Hind  and  Panlhtr  has  no  doubt  largely  aided  in  preserving  his 
literary  reputation;  but  he  is  perhaps  indebted  for  it  chiefly 
to  his  subsequent  influential  position  and  to  the  fulsome  flattery 
of  the  men  of  letters  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  who,  in 
return  for  his  liberal  donations  and  the  splendid  banqueting 
which  they  occasionally  enjoyed  at  his  villa  on  the  Thames, 
"  fed  him,"  as  Pope  says,  "  all  day  long  with  dedications." 
Swift  says  he  gave  them  nothing  but  "  good  words,  and  good 
dinners."  That,  however,  his  beneficence  to  needy  talent,  if 
sometimes  attributable  to  an  itching  ear  for  adulation,  was  at 
others  prompted  by  a  sincere  appreciation  of  intellectual  merit, 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  manner  in  which  he  procured  from 
Godolphin  a  commissioncrship  for  Addison,  and  also  by  his 
life-long  intimacy  with  Newton,  for  whom  he  obtained  the 
mastership  of  the  mint.  The  small  fragments  of  poetry  which 
be  left  behind  him,  and  wnich  were  almost  solely  the  composition 
of  his  early  years,  display  a  certain  facility  and  vigour  of  diction, 
but  their  thought  and  fancy  are  never  more  than  commonplace, 
and  not  unfrequentry  in  striving  to  be  eloquent  and  impressive 
he  is  only  grotesquely  and  extravagantly  absurd.  In  adminis- 
trative talent  he  was  the  superior  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  only  rival  in.  parliamentary  eloquence  was  Somers; 
but  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  measures  was  superior 
to  his  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  and  the  effect  of  his  brilliant 
financial  successes  on  his  reputation  was  gradually  almost 
nullified  by  the  affected  arrogance  of  his  manner  and  by  the 
eccentricities  of  his  sensitive  vanity.  So  eager  latterly  was  his 
thirst  for  fame  and  power  that  perhaps  Marlborough  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said  that  "  he  had  no  other  principle  but 
his  ambition,  so  that  he  would  put  ail  in  distraction  rather  than 
not  gain  bis  point." 

Among  the  numerous  notices  of  Halifax  by  contemporaries  may 
be  mentioned  the  eulogistic  reference  which  concludes  Acldison  » 
account  of  the  "greatest  of  English  poets";  the  dedications  by 
Steel  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Spectator  and  to  the  fourth  of  the 
Tatier;  Pope's  laudatory  mention  of  him  in  the  epilogue  to  his 
Satires  ana  in  the  preface  to  the  Iliad,  and  his  portrait  of  him  as 
"  Full-blown  Bufo  '  in  the  EpistU  to  Arbutknot.  Various  alluvions 
to  him  are  to  be  found  in  Swift's  works  and  in  Marlborough's  Letters. 
See  also  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times{  the  Parliamentary 
History:  Howell's  Slate  Trials;  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poeti;  and 
Macauby's  History  0/  Entland.  His  Miscellaneous  Works  were 
published  at  London  in  1704:  his  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Works  in 
1715:  and  his  Poetical  Works,  to  which  also  his  "  Life  "  is  attached, 
B  '/ '*  P^'*  P<*m'  *ert  ,rp^'ntw,  in  ,he  9,n  vo,umc  Johnson's 

HALIFAX,  GEORGE  MONTAGU  DUNK,  jno  Earl  of  (1716- 
1 771),  son  of  George  Montagu,  1st  earl  of  Halifax  (of  the  second 
creation),  was  born  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  October  1716,  becoming 
earl  of  Halifax  on  his  father's  death  in  1739.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  married  in  1741  to 
Anne  Richards  (d.  1 753)*,  a  lady  who  had  inherited  a  great 
fortune  from  Sir  Thomas  Dunk,  whose  name  was  taken  by 
Halifax.  After  having  been  an  official  in  the  household  ol 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  the  earl  was  made  master  of  thr  buck- 
bounds,  and  in  1748  he  became  president  of  tbc  Board  of  Trade. 


While  filling  this  position  he  helped  to  found  Halifax,  the  capital 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  named  after  him,  and  in  several 
ways  he  rendered  good  service  to  trade,  especially  with  North 
America.  About  this  time  he  sought  to  became  a  secretary  of 
state,  but  in  vain,  although  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cabinet 
in  1757.  In  March  1761  Halifax  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  during  part  of  the  time  which  he  held  this  office 
he  was  also  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  became  secretary 
of  state  for  the  northern  department  under  the  carl  of  Bute  in 
October  176a,  retaining  this  post  under  George  Grenville  and 
being  one  of  the  three  ministers  to  whom  George  III  entrusted 
the  direction  of  affairs.  He  signed  the  general  warrant  under 
which  Wilkes  was  arrested  in  1763,  for  which  action  be  was 
mulcted  in  damages  by  the  courts  of  law  in  1 769,  and  he  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  the  name  of  the  king's 
mother,  Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  from  the  Regency  Bill  of 
1765.  With  his  colleagues  the  earl  left  office  in  July  1765, 
returning  to  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal  under  his  nephew, 
Lord  North,  in  January  1770.  He  had  just  been  transferred  to 
his  former  position  of  secretary  of  state  when  he  died  on  the  8th 
of  June  1771.  Halifax,  who  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Northamp- 
tonshire and  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  showed  some 
disinterestedness  in  money  matters,  but  was  very  extravagant. 
He  left  no  children,  and  his  titles  became  extinct  on  his  death 
Horace  Walpole  speaks  slightingly  of  the  earl,  and  says  he  and 
his  mistress,  Mary  Anne  Faulkner,  "  had  sold  every  employment 
in  his  gift." 

See  the  Memoirs  of  his  secretary,  Richard  Cumberland  (1807). 

HALIFAX,  GEORGE  SA VILE,  ist  Marquess  op  (1633-1695), 
English  statesman  and  writer,  great-grandson  of  Sir  George 
Savilc  of  Lupset  and  Thornhill  in  Yorkshire  (created  baronet 
in  161 1),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Savile,  3rd  baronet, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war  in  the  royalist  cause 
and  who  died  in  1644,  and  of  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry.  He  was  thus  nephew  of  Sir  William  Coventry, 
who  is  said  to  have  influenced  his  political  opinions,  and  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  afterwards  his  most  bitter  opponent,  and 
great-nephew  of  the  earl  of  Strafford;  by  his  marriage  with 
the  Lady  Dorothy  Spencer,  he  was  brother-in-law  to  Lord 
Sunderland.  He  entered  public  life  with  all  the  advantages  of 
lineage,  political  connexions,  great  wealth  and  estates,  and 
uncommon  abilities.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Convention 
parliament  for  Pontefract  in  1660,  and  this  was  his  only  appear- 
ance in  the  Lower  House.  A  peerage  was  sought  for  him  by  the 
duke  of  York  in  166s,  but  was  successfully  opposed  by  Clarendon, 
on  the  ground  of  his  "  ill-reputation  amongst  men  of  piety  and 
religion,"  the  real  motives  of  the  chancellor's  hostile  attitude 
being  probably  Savilc's  connexion  with  Buckingham  and 
Coventry.  The  honours  were,  however,  only  deferred  for  a  short 
time  and  were  obtained  after  the  fall  of  Clarendon  on  the  31st 
of  December  1667,1  when  Savilc  was  created  Baron  Savilc  of 
Eland  and  Viscount  Halifax. 

He  supported  zealously  the  anti-French  policy  formulated  in 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  January  1668.  He  was  at  this  time  in 
favour  at  court,  was  created  a  privy  councillor  in  1672,  and, 
while  ignorant  of  the  disgraceful  secret  clauses  in  the  treaty  of 
Dover,  was  chosen  envoy  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Dutch  at  Utrecht.  His  mission  was  still  further 
deprived  of  importance  by  Arlington  and  Buckingham,  who 
were  in  the  king's  counsels,  and  who  anticipated  his  arrival  and 
took  the  negotiations  out  of  his  hands;  and  though  he  signed 
the  compact,  he  had  no  share  in  the  harsh  terms  imposed  upon 
the  Dutch,  and  henceforth  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
policy  of  subservience  to  French  interests  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  passing  through  parliament  the 
great  Test  Act  of  1673* and  forfeited  in  consequence  his  friend- 
ship with  James.   In  1674  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for 

1  Col.  Slot*  Papers.  Dom.  (Nov.  1667-Sep.  1668).  p.  Ip6. 

*  Loris'  Journal!.  11.  p.  567  :  Sanle  Correspondence,  ed.  by  W.  D. 
Cooper,  p.  136;  "  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  in  Life  of  Sir  C  Sanle. 
by.  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  ii.  3'°- 
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disarming  "  popish  recusants,"  and  supported  one  by  Lord 
Carlisle  for  restricting  the  marriages  in  the  royal  family  to 
Protestants;  but  he  opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Danby 
(sec  Leeds,  ist  Duke  or)  in  1675.  which  imposed  a  test  oath 
on  officials  and  members  of  parliament,  speaking  "  with  that 
quickness,  learning  and  elegance  that  are  inseparable  from  all 
his  discourses,"  and  ridiculing  the  multiplication  of  oaths,  since 
"  no  man  would  ever  sleep  with  open  doors . . .  should  all 
the  (own  be  sworn  not  to  rob."  He  was  now  on  bad  terms  with 
Danby,  and  a  witty  sally  at  that  minister's  expense  caused  his 
dismissal  from  the  council  in  January  1676.  In  1678  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  "Popish  Plot,"  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  given  excessive  credence,  but  opposed 
the  bill  which  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  October  1678,  to  exclude 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  House  of  Ix>rds. 

In  1679,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Danby,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  newly  constituted  privy  council.  With  Charles, 
who  had  at  first "  kicked  at  his  appointment,"  he  quickly  became 
a  favourite,  his  lively  and  "  libertine  "  (i.e.  free  or  sceptical) 
conversation  being  named  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  his  chief  attrac- 
tion for  the  king.  His  dislike  of  the  duke  of  York  and  of  the 
Romanist  tendencies  of  the  court  did  not  induce  him  to  support 
the  rash  attempt  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  substitute  the  illegiti- 
mate duke  of  Monmouth  for  James  in  the  succession.  He  feared 
Shaftesbury's  ascendancy  in  the  national  councils  and  foresaw 
nothing  but  civil  war  and  confusion  as  a  result  of  his  scheme. 
He  declared  against  the  exclusion  of  James,  was  made  an  carl 
in  1679,  and  was  one  of -the  "  Triumvirate  "  which  now  directed 
public  affairs.  He  assisted  in  passing  into  law  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Bill.  According  to  Sir.  W.  Temple  he  showed  great 
severity  in  putting  into  force  the  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  this  statement  is  considered  a  misrepresentation.1 
In  1680  be  voted  against  the  execution  of  Lord  Stafford. 

Meanwhile  (1670)  his  whole  policy  had  been  successfully 
directed  towards  uniting  all  parties  with  the  object  of  frustrating 
Shaftesbury's  plans.  Communications  were  opened  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  illness  of  the  king  was  made  the 
occasion  for  summoning  James  from  Brussels.  Monmouth  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  Holland,  and  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  Halifax  was  so  fax  successful,  James 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  influence  at  the 
court.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  retirement  to  Scotland 
was  at  last  effected;  the  ministers  lost  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  "  country  party,"  and  Halifax,  fatigued  and  ill, 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  retired  to  Ru fiord  Abbey,  the  country 
home  of  the  Saviles  since  the  destruction  of  Thornhill  Hall  in 
1648,  and  for  some  time  took  little  part  in  affairs.  He  returned  in 
September  1680  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  in  the  Lords.  The  debate  which  followed,  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  whole  annals  of  parliament,  became  a 
duel  of  oratory  between  Halifax  and  his  uncle  Shaftesbury,  the 
finest  two  speakers  of  the  day,  watched  by  the  Lords,  the 
Commons  at  the  bar,  and  the  king,  who  was  present.  It  lasted 
seven  hours.  Halifax  spoke  sixteen  limes,  and  at  last,  regardless 
of  the  menaces  of  the  more  violent  supporters  of  the  bill,  who 
closed  round  him,  vanquished  his  opponent.  The  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  33  was  attributed  by  all  parties  entirely 
to  the  eloquence  of  Halifax.  His  conduct  transformed  the 
allegiance  to  him  of  the  Whigs  into  bitter  hostility,  the  Commons 
immediately  petitioning  the  king  to  remove  him  from  his  councils 
for  ever,  while  any  favour  which  he  might  have  regained  with 
James  was  forfeited  by  his  subsequent  approval  of  the  regency 
scheme. 

He  retired  to  Ru fford  again  in  January  i6Si,  but  was  present 
at  the -Oxford  parliament,  and  in  May  returned  suddenly  to 
public  life  and  held  for  a  year  the  chief  control  of  affairs.  The 
arrest  of  Shaftesbury  on  the  2nd  of  July  was  attributed  to  his 
influence,  but  in  general,  during  the  period  of  Tory  reaction, 
he  seems  to  have  urged  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  moderation 
upon  the  king.  He  opposed  James's  return  from  Scotland  and, 
about  this  time  (Sept.),  made  a  characteristic  but  futile  attempt 

»  Foxcroft  i.  160,  where  llallam  is  quoted  to  this  effect. 


to  persuade  the  duke  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  cf 
England  and  thus  to  end  all  difficulties.  He  renewed  xeL»:ioas 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  in  July  paid  a  visit  to  Ergiu^ 


seek  support  against  the  French  des 


upon  Ltiiembcrg 


The  influence  of  Halifax  procured  for  the  Dutch  a  foraal 
assurance  from  Charles  of  his  support;  but  the  king  iafonsed 
the  French  ambassador  that  be  had  no  intention  oi  fiiii&iuj 
his  engagements,  and  made  another  secret  treaty  with  Lctri 
Halifax  opposed  in  1682  James's  vindictive  prosecution  of  the 
earl  of  Argyll,  arousing  further  hostility  in  the  duke,  while  it* 
same  year  he  was  challenged  to  a  dud  by  Monmouth,  who 
attributed  to  him  his  disgrace. 

Ilis  short  tenure  of  power  ended  with  the  return  oi  Jarces  La 
May.  Outwardly  he  still  retained  the  kiruj's  favour  and  «*s 
advanced  to  a  marquisate  (Aug.  17)  and  to  the  orace  « 
lord  privy  seal  (Oct.  35).  Being  still  a  member  of  the 
administration  he  must  share  responsibility  for  the  attack  now 
made  upon  the  municipal  franchises,  a  violation  of  the  wfeofc 
system  of  representative  government,  especially  as  the  new 
charters  passed  his  office.  In  January  1684  be  was  one  <rf  the 
commissioners  "  who  supervise  all  things  concerning  the  c'y 
and  have  turned  out  those  persons  who  are  whiggjshl)'  inclined  " 
(N.  Luttrcll's  Diary,  i.  295).  He  made  honourable  tut  vsic 
endeavours  to  save  Algernon  Sidney  and  Lord  RcsselL  "  My 
Lord  Halifax,"  declared  Tillotson  in  his  evidence  before  tit 
later  inquiry,  "  showed  a  very  compassionate  concern  for  =:> 
Lord  Russell  and  all  the  readiness  to  serve  there  that  could  te 
wished."'  The  Rye-House  Plot,  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
implicate  them,  was  a  disastrous  blow  to  his  policy,  and  in 
order  to  counteract  its  consequences  be  entered  into  somewba: 
perilous  negotiations  with  Monmouth,  and  endeavocjed  to 
effect  his  reconciliation  with  the  king.  On  the  1  ith  of  February 
1684,  he  procured  the  release  of  his  old  antagonist.  Lord  Danby . 
Shortly  afterwards  his  influence  at  the  court  revived.  Ctu\rs 
was  no  longer  in  receipt  of  his  French  pension  and  wis  beginning 
to  tire  of  James  and  Rochester.  The  latter,  instead  of  become* 
lord  treasurer,  was,  according  to  the  epigram  af  Halifax  wfcea 
has  become  proverbial,  "  kicked  upstairs,"  to  the  afbec  d  lard 
president  of  the  council.  Halifax  now  worked  to  rsrahlai 
intimate  relations  between  Charles  and  the  prince  of  Oraoge  acd 
opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  recusancy  laws.  la  a  «icb*:t 
the  cabinet  of  November  1684,  on  the  question  of  the  gran:  cf 
a  fresh  constitution  to  the  New  England  colonies,  he  crped  wuk 
great  warmth  "  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  tia! 
the  same  laws  which  are  in  force  in  England  should  aiso  I* 
established  in  a  country  inhabited  by  Englishmen  ard  tba:  as 
absolute  government  is  neither  so  happy  nor  so  safe  as  it^i 
which  is  tempered  by  laws  and  which  sets  bounds  to  the  avt  bar.:  v 
of  the  prince,"  and  declared  that  he  could  not  "  bve  ander  1  Lkj 
who  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  take,  whenever  be  tbcjf-i 
proper,  the  money  he  has  in  his  pocket."  The  opinions  th_s 
expressed  were  opposed  by  all  the  other  ministers  and  Ligt!> 
censured  by  Louis  XIV.,  James  and  Judge  Jeffreys. 

At  the  accession  of  James  be  was  immediately  depri\  n!  c»  *£ 
power  and  relegated  to  the  presidency  of  the  council.  He  sb;»wr^ 
no  compliance,  tike  other  Lords,  with  James's  Roman  Ci:i^: 
preferences.  He  was  opposed  to  the  parliamentary  grant  to  \he 
king  of  a  revenue  for  life;  he  promoted  the  treaty  of  'IT- **■--»• 
with  the  Dutch  in  August  1685;  he  expostulated  with  the  Lint 
on  the  subject  of  the  illegal  commissions  in  the  army  gives  tc 
Roman  Catholics;  and  finally,  on  his  firm  refusal  10  s 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  he  ■» 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  privy  r jm^tS 
(Oct.  1685)-  He  corresponded  with  the  prince  of  OraMi. 
conferred  with  Dykveldt,  the  latter's  envoy,  but  hod  aloe 
from  plans  which  aimed  at  the  prince's  personal  intrrfrreact  -b 
English  affairs.  In  1687  be  published  the  famous  LsiU*  u  « 
Diuenttt,  in  which  he  warns  the  Nonconformists  agai&s:  bei.-< 
beguiled  by  the  "Indulgence"  into  joining  the  court  parr*, 
sets  in  a  dear  light  the  fatal  results  of  such  a  step,  ar.«i  m=ia<=» 
them  that  under  their  next  sovereign  their  grievances  uatjd  s» 

■  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  RouucfLordi  USS.  16*9-1690,  n.  39; 
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all  probability  be  satisfied  by  the  law.  The  tract,  which  has 
received  general  and  unqualified  admiration,  must  be  classed 
amongst  the  few  known  writings  which  have  actually  and 
immediately  altered  the  course  of  history.  Copies  to  the  number 
of  20,000  were  circulated  through  the  kingdom,  and  a  great  party 
was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  remaining  faithful  to  the  national 
traditions  and  liberties.  He  took  the  popular  side  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  the  bishops  in  June  1688,  visited  them  in  the 
Tower,  and  led  the  cheers  with  which  the  verdict  of "  not  guilty  " 
was  received  in  court;  but  the  same  month  he  refrained  from 
signing  the  invitation  to  William,  and  publicly  repudiated  any 
share  in  the  prince's  plans.  On  the  contrary  he  attended  the 
court  and  refused  any  credence  to  the  report  that  the  prince  born 
to  James  was  supposititious.  After  the  landing  of  William  he 
was  present  at  the  council  called  by  James  on  the  27th  of 
November.  He  urged  the  king  to  grant  large  concessions,  but 
his  speech,  in  contrast  to  the  harsh  and  overbearing  attitude 
of  the  Hydes,  was  "  the  most  tender  and  obliging  .  .  .  that 
ever  was  heard."  He  accepted  the  mission  with  Nottingham 
and  Godolphin  to  treat  with  William  at  Hungerford,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  moderate  terms  from  toe  prince.  The 
negotiations,  however,  were  abortive,  (or  James  had  from  the 
first  resolved  on  flight.  In  the  crisis  which  ensued,  when  the 
country  was  left  without  a  government,  Halifax  took  the  lead. 
He  presided  over  the  council  of  Lords  which  assembled  and  took 
immediate  measures  to  maintain  public  order.  On  the  return 
of  James  to  London  on  the  16th  of  November,  after  his  capture 
at  Faversham,  Halifax  repaired  to  William's  camp  and  hence- 
forth attached  himself  unremittingly  to  his  cause.  On  the 
17th  he  carried  with  Lords  Dclamcrc  and  Shrewsbury  a  message 
from  William  to  the  king  advising  his  departure  from  London, 
and,  after  the  king's  second  flight,  directed  the  proceedings  of 
the  executive.  On  the  meeting  of  the  convention  on  the  22nd 
of  January  1689,  he  was  formally  elected  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  voted  against  the  motion  for  a  regency  (Jan. 
ao),  which  was  only  defeated  by  two  votes.  The  moderate 
and  comprehensive  character  of  the  settlement  at  the  revolution 
plainly  shows  his  guiding  hand,  and  it  was  finally  through  his 
persuasion  that  the  Lords  yielded  to  the  Commons  and  agreed 
to  the  compromise  whereby  William  and  Mary  were  declared 
joint  sovereigns.  On  the  13th  of  February  in  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall,  he  tendered  the  crown  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  conducted  the  proclamation  of  their  accession 
in  the  city. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  reign  he  had  considerable  influence, 
was  made  lord  privy  seal,  while  Danby  his  rival  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  con- 
trolled the  appointments  to  the  new  cabinet  which  were  made  on 
a  "  trimming  "  or  comprehensive  basis.  His  views  on  religious 
toleration  were  as  wide  as  those  of  the  new  king.  He  championed 
the  claims  of  the  Nonconformists  as  against  the  high  or  rigid 
Church  party,  and  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  miscarriage 
of  the  Comprehension  Bill.  He  thoroughly  approved  also  at 
first  of  William's  foreign  policy;  but,  having  excited  the  hostility 
of  both  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  he  now  became  exposed  to 
a  scries  of  attacks  in  parliament  which  finally  drove  him  from 
power.  He  was  severely  censured,  as  it  seems  quite  unjustly, 
for  the  disorder  in  Ireland,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach 
him  for  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  sentences  on  the  Whig 
leaders.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  his  favour;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, and  in  spite  of  the  king's  continued  support,  he  determined 
to  retire.  He  had  already  resigned  the  speakership  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  be  now  (Feb.  8,  1690)  quitted  his  place  in 
the  cabinet.  He  still  nominally  retained  his  seat  in  the  privy 
council,  but  in  parliament  he  became  a  bitter  critic  of  the 
administration;  and  the  rivalry  of  Halifax  (the  Black  Marquess) 
with  Danby,  now  marquess  of  Carmarthen  (the  White  Marquess) 
threw  the  former  at  this  time  into  determined  opposition.  He 
disapproved  of  William's  total  absorption  in  European  politics, 
and  his  open  partiality  for  his  countrymen.  In  January  1691 
Halifax  had  an  interview  with  Henry  Bulkcley,  the  Jacobite 
agent,  and  is  said  to  have  promised  "  to  do  everything  that  lay 


in  his  power  to  serve  the  king."  This  was  probably  merely 
a  measure  of  precaution,  for  he  had  no  serious  Jacobite  leanings. 
He  entered  bail  for  Lord  Marlborough,  accused  wrongfully  of 
complicity  in  a  Jacobite  plot  in  May  1602,  and  in  June,  during 
the  absence  of  the  king  from  England,  his  name  was  struck  off 
the  privy  council. 

He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Triennial  Bill  (Jan.  12,  1693)  which 
passed  the  legislature  but  was  vetoed  by  William,  suggested 
a  proviso  in  the  Licensing  Act,  which  restricted  its  operation 
to  anonymous  works,  approved  the  Place  Bill  (1694),  but 
opposed,  probably  on  account  of  the  large  sums  he  had  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  annuities,  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of 
England  in  1694.  Early  in  1695  he  delivered  a  strong  attack 
on  the  administration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  after  a  short 
illness  arising  from  a  neglected  complaint,  he  died  on  the  5th  of 
April  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  buried  in  Henry  VII. 's 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  influence  of  Halifax,  both  as  orator  and  as  writer,  on 
the  public  opinion  of  his  day  was  probably  unrivalled.  His  in- 
tellectual powers,  his  high  character,  his  urbanity,  vivacity  and 
satirical  humour  made  a  great  impression  on  his  contemporaries, 
and  many  of  his  witty  sayings  have  been  recorded.  But  the 
superiority  of  his  statesmanship  could  not  be  appreciated  till 
later  times.  Maintaining  throughout  his  career  a  complete 
detachment  from  party,  he  never  acted  permanently  or  con- 
tinuously with  cither  of  the  two  great  factions,  and  exasperated 
both  in  turn  by  deserting  their  cause  at  the  moment  when  their 
hopes  seemed  on  the  point  of  realization.  To  them  he  appeared 
weak,  inconstant,  untrustworthy.  They  could  not  see  what  to 
us  now  is  plain  and  clear,  that  Halifax  was  as  consistent  in  his 
principles  as  the  most  rabid  Whig  or  Tory.  But  the  principle 
which  chiefly  influenced  his  political  action,  that  of  compromise, 
differed  essentially  from  those  of  both  parties,  and  his  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  Whigs  or  Tories  was  thus  by  necessity  con- 
tinually changing.  Measures,  too,  which  in  certain  circumstances 
appeared  to  him  advisable,  when  the  political  scene  had  changed 
became  unwise  or  dangerous.  Thus  the  regency  scheme,  which 
Halifax  had  supported  while  Charles  still  reigned,  was  opposed 
by  him  with  perfect  consistency  at  the  revolution.  He  readily 
accepted  for  himself  the  character  of  a  "  trimmer,"  desiring,  he 
said,  to  keep  the  boat  steady,  while  others  attempted  to  weigh 
it  down  perilously  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  he  concluded 
his  tract  with  these  assertions:  "  that  our  climate  is  a  Trimmer 
between  that  part  of  the  world  where  men  are  roasted  and  the 
other  where  they  arc  frozen;  that  our  Church  is  a  Trimmer 
between  the  frenzy  of  fanatic  visions  and  the  lethargic  ignorance 
of  Popish  dreams,  that  our  laws  are  Trimmers  between  the 
excesses  of  unbounded  power  and  the  extravagance  of  liberty 
not  enough  restrained;  that  true  virtue  hath  ever  been  thought 
a  Trimmer,  and  to  have  its  dwelling  in  the  middle  between  two 
extremes;  that  even  God  Almighty  Himself  is  divided  between 
His  two  great  attributes,  His  Mercy  and  His  Justice.  In  such 
company,  our  Trimmer  is  not  ashamed  of  his  name.  .  .  ."' 

His  powerful  mind  enabled  htm  to  regard  the  various  political 
problems  of  his  time  from  a  height  and  from  a  point  of  view 
similar  to  that  from  which  distance  from  the  events  enables  us 
to  consider  them  at  the  present  day;  and  the  superiority  of  his 
vision  appears  sufficiently  from  the  fact  that  his  opinions  and 
judgments  on  the  political  questions  of  his  time  arc  those  which 
for  the  most  part  have  ultimately  triumphed  and  found  general 
acceptance.  His  attitude  of  mind  was  curiously  modern.* 
Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  be  thinks,  should  be  taught  to 
all  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  His  opinions  again  on  the 
constitutional  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
already  cited,  were  completely  opposed  to  those  of  his  own 
period.  For  that  view  of  bis  character  which  while  allowing  him 
the  merit  of  a  brilliant  political  theorist  denies  him  the  qualities 
of  a  man  of  action  and  of  a  practical  politician,  there  is  no  solid 
basis.  The  truth  is  that  while  his  political  ideas  are  founded 
moral  or  philosophical  generalizations,  often  vividly 

»  Ckaratter  of  a  Trimmer,  conclusion. 
tSaviliana  quoted  by  Foxcroft  L  115. 
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recalling  and  sometimes  anticipating  the  broad  conceptions  of 
Burke,  they  arc  at  the  same  time  imbued  with  precisely  those 
practical  qualities  which  have  ever  been  characteristic  of  English 
statesmenship,  and  were  always  capable  of  application  to  actual 
conditions.  He  was  no  star-gazing  philosopher,  with  thoughts 
superior  to  the  contemplation  of  mundane  attain.  He  had  no 
taste  for  abstract  political  dogma.  He  seems  to  venture  no 
further  than  to  think  that  "men  should  live  in  some  competent 
state  of  freedom,"  and  that  the  limited  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  government  was  the  best  adapted  for  his  country. 
"  Circumstances,"  he  writes  in  the  Rough  Draft  of  a  New  hi  odd 
at  Sea,  "  must  come  in  and  are  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  matter 
of  which  we  are  to  judge;  positive  decisions  arc  always  dangerous, 
more  especially  in  politics."  Nor  was  he  the  mere  literary 
student  buried  in  books  and  in  contemplative  ease.  He  had 
none  of  the  "  indecisiveness  which  commonly  renders  literary 
men  of  no  use  in  the  world  "  (Sir  John  Dalrymplc).  The  incidents 
of  his  career  show  that  there  was  no  backwardness  or  hesitation 
in  acting  when  occasion  required.  The  constant  tendency  of 
his  mind  towards  antithesis  and  the  balancing  of  opinions  did 
not  lead  to  paralysis  in  time  of  action.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
responsibility,  nor  show  on  any  occasion  lack  of  courage.  At 
various  times  of  crisis  he  proved  himself  a  great  leader.  He 
returned  to  public  life  to  defeat  the  Exclusion  Dill.  At  the 
revolution  it  was  Halifax  who  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
flung  away  by  James,  and  maintained  public  security.  His 
subsequent  failure  in  collaborating  with  William  is,  it  is  true, 
disappointing.  But  the  cause  was  one  that  has  not  perhaps 
received  sufficient  attention.  Party  government  had  come  to 
the  birth  during  the  struggles  over  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  there 
had  been  unconsciously  introduced  into  politics  a  novel  element 
of  which  the  nature  and  importance  were  not  understood  or 
suspected.  Halifax  had  consistently  ignored  and  neglected 
party;  and  it  now  had  its  revenge.  Detested  by  the  Whigs  and 
by  the  Tories  alike,  and  defended  by  neither,  the  favour  alone  of 
the  king  and  his  own  transcendent  abilities  proved  insufficient 
to  withstand  the  constant  and  violent  attacks  made  upon  him 
in  parliament,  and  he  yielded  to  the  superior  force.  He  seems 
indeed  himself  to  have  been  at  last  convinced  of  the  necessity 
in  English  political  life  of  party  government,  for  though  in  his 
Cautions  to  electors  he  warns  them  against  men  "  tied  to  a 
party,"  yet  in  his  last  words  he  declares  "  If  there  air  two  parties 
a  man  ought  to  adhere  to  that  which  he  disliked  least  though  in 
the  whole  he  doth  not  approve  it;  for  whilst  he  doth  not  list 
himself  in  one  or  the  other  parly,  he  is  looked  upon  as  such  a 
straggler  that  he  is  fallen  upon  by  both.  .  .  .  Happy  those  that 
are  convinced  so  as  to  be  of  the  general  opinions  "  (Political 
Thoughts  and  Reflections  of  Parties). 

The  private  character  of  Lord  Halifax  was  in  harmony  with 
the  greatness  of  his  public  career.  He  was  by  no  means  the 
"  voluptuary  "  described  by  Macaulay.  He  was  on  the  contrary 
free  from  self-indulgence;  his  manner  of  life  was  decent  and 
frugal,  and  his  dress  proverbially  simple.  He  was  an  affect  ionate 
father  and  husband.  "  His  heart,"  says  Burnet  (i.  401-403, 
ed.  1833), "  was  much  set  on  raising  his  family  "—his  last  concern 
even  while  on  his  deathbed  was  the  remarriage  of  his  son 
Lord  Eland  to  perpetuate  his  name;  and  this  is  probably  the 
cause  of  his  acceptance  of  so  many  titles  for  which  he  himself 
affected  a  philosophical  indifference.  He  was  estimable  in  his 
social  relations  and  habits.  He  showed  throughout  his  career 
an  honourable  independence,  and  was  never  seen  to  worship  the 
rising  sun.  In  a  period  when  even  great  men  stooped  to  accept 
bribes,  Halifax  was  known  to  be  incorruptible;  at  a  time  when 
animosities  were  especially  bitter,  he  was  loo  great  a  man  to 
harbour  resentments.  "  Not  only  from  policy,"  says  Rcrcsby 
{Mem.  p.  231),  "  (which  teaches  that  we  ought  to  let  no  man 
be  our  enemy  when  we  can  help  it),  but  from  his  disposition  I 
never  saw  any  man  more  ready  to  forgive  than  himself."  Few 
were  insensible  to  his  personal  charm  and  gaiety.  He  excelled 
especially  in  quick  repartee,  in  "  exquisite  nonsense,"  and  in 
spontaneous  humour.  When  quite  a  young  man,  just  entering 
upon  political  life  he  is  described  by  Evelyn  as  "  a  witty  gentle- 


man, if  not  a  little  too  prompt  and  daring."  The  Utter  cha- 
racteristic was  not  moderated  by  time  but  remained  through  life. 
He  was  incapable  of  controlling  his  spirit  of  raillery,  from  jests 
on  Siamese  missionaries  to  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  and  ridicule  of  hereditary  monarchy,  and  his 
brilliant  paradoxes,  his  pungent  and  often  profane  epigrams 
were  received  by  graver  persons  as  his  real  opinions  and  as 
evidences  of  atheism.  This  latter  charge  he  repudiated,  assuring 
Burnet  that  he  was  "a  Christian  in  submission,"  but  that  he 
could  not  digest  iron  like  an  ostrich  nor  swallow  ail  that  the 
divines  sought  to  impose  upon  the  world. 

The  speeches  of  Halifax  have  not  been  preserved,  and  his 
political  writings  on  this  account  have  all  the  greater  value. 
The  Character  of  a  Trimmer  (1684  or  1685).  the  authorship  of 
which,  long  doubtful,  is  now  established,1  was  his  most  ambitious 
production,  written  seemingly  as  advice  to  the  king  and  as  a 
manifesto  of  his  own  opinions.  In  it  he  discusses  the  political 
problems  of  the  time  and  their  solution  on  broad  principles. 
He  supports  the  Test  Act  and,  while  opposing  the  Indulgence, 
is  not  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  parliament.  Turning  to  foreign  affairs  he  contem- 
plates with  consternation  the  growing  power  of  France  aod  the 
humiliation  of  England,  exclaiming  indignantly  at  the  sight  of 
the  "  Roses  blasted  and  discoloured  while  lilies  triumph  and 
grow  insolent  upon  the  comparison."  The  whole  is  a  masterly 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  actual  political  situation  and 
its  exigencies;  while,  when  be  treats  such  themes  as  liberty, 
or  discusses  the  balance  to  be  maintained  between  freedom  and 
government  in  the  constitution,  he  rises  to  the  political  idealism 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Burke.  The  Character  of  King  Charles  II. 
(printed  1750),  to  be  compared  with  his  earlier  sketch  of  the  king 
in  the  Character  of  a  Trimmer,  is  perhaps  from  the  literary  point 
of  view  the  most  admirable  of  his  writings.  The  famous  Letter 
to  a  Dissenter  (1687)  was  thought  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to 
be  unrivalled  as  a  political  pamphlet.  The  Lady's  New  Year's 
Gift:  or  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  refers  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  wife  of  the  3rd  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  4th  earl 
of  Chesterfield  (1688).  In  The  Anatomy  of  an  Eamhalent  (168S) 
he  treats  with  keen  wit  and  power  of  analysis  the  proposal  to 
grant  a  "  perpetual  edict  "  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church 
in  return  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws.  Maxims  of 
State  appeared  about  i6o>.  The  Rough  Draft  of  a  New  it  add 
at  Sea  (c.  1694),  though  apparently  only  a  fragment,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  characteristic  of  bis  writings.  It  opens 
with  Ihe  question:  •  'What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  in  this  world?* 
There  is  no  other  answer  but  this,  '  Look  to  your  moat.'  The 
first  article  of  an  Englishman's  political  creed  must  be  that  he 
believcth  in  the  sea."  He  discusses  the  naval  establishment, 
not  from  the  naval  point  of  view  alone,  but  from  the  general 
aspect  of  the  constitution  of  which  it  is  a  detail,  and  is  thus  led 
on  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  to  show 
that  it  is  not  an  artificial  structure  but  a  growth  and  product 
of  the  natural  character.  We  may  also  mention  Some  Cautions 
to  the  electors  of  the  parliament  tt6o4),  and  Political,  Moral  and 
Miscellaneous  Thoughts  end  Reflections  (n.d  ).  a  collection  of 
aphorisms  in  the  style  of  the  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
inferior  in  style — but  greatly  excelling  the  French  author  in 
breadth  of  view  and  in  moderation.  (For  other  writings 
attributed  to  Halifax,  see  Foxcroft,  Life  of  Sir  G.  Settle .  ii. 
510  sqq.). 

Halifax  was  twice  married,  first  in  1656  to  the  Lady  Dorothy 
Spencer — daughter  of  the  ist  carl  of  Sunderland  and  of  Dorothy 
Sidney,  "  Sacharissa  " — who  died  in  1670,  leaving  a  family;  and 
secondly,  in  167?,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  William  Pierrepont 
of  Thorcsby,  who  survived  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth.  Lady  Chesterfield,  who  seems  to  have  in- 
herited a  considerable  portion  of  her  father's  intellectual  abilities. 
On  the  death  of  his  son  William,  md  marquess  of  Halifax,  in 
August  1700  without  male  issue,  the  peerage  became  extinct, 
and  the  baronetcy  passed  to  the  Saviles  of  Lupsct,  the  who"* 

'  Foxcroft.  ii.  273  et  »eq  .  and  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  MSS.  of  F.  W 
Leybornc-Popham,  p.  364. 
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male  line  ol  the  Savile  family  ending  in  the  person  of  Sir  George 
Savile,  8th  baronet,  in  1784.  Henry  Savile,  British  envoy  at 
Versailles,  who  died  unmarried  in  1687,  was  a  younger  brother 
of  the  first  marquess.  Halifax  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  Henry  Carey,  the  poet, 
but  this  is  doubtful. 

See  Lift  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Smite,  1st  Marquis  of  Halifax 
(a  vol*.,  1898).  by  Miss  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  who  has  collected  and  made 
excellent  use  of  all  the  material  available  at  that  date,  including 
hitherto  unexplored  Savile  MSS„  at  Devonshire  Mouse,  in  the 
Spencer  Archives,  in  the  Longlcat  and  other  collections,  and  who 
has  edited  the  work*  of  Halifax  and  printed  a  memorandum  of 
conversations  with  King  William  of  1 688-1  boo,  left  in  MS.  by  Halifax. 
Macaulay.  in  his  History  of  England,  misjudged  Halifax  on'iome 
points,  but  nevertheless  understood  and  did  justice  to  the  greatness 
of  his  statesmanship,  and  pronounced  on  him  a  well-merited  and 
eloquent  eulogy  (iv.  545).  Contemporary  characters  of  Halifax 
which  must  be  accepted  with  caution  are  Burnet's  in  the  History  of 
His  Own  Timts  (ed.  1833,  vol.  i.  pp.  491-403.  and  iv.  268),  that  by  the 
author  of  "  Savilianal,  identified  as  William  Mompo**on,  and 
"  Sacellum  Apollinarc,"  a  panegyric  in  verse  by  Elkanah  Settle 
(1695).  (P  C.  Y  ) 

HALIFAX,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  It  is  situated  in  44"  59'  N.  and  63*  35'  \V., 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  province,  on  a  fortified  hill,  325  ft. 
in  height,  which  slopes  down  to  the  waters  of  Chcbucto  Bay, 
now  known  as  Halifax  Harbour.  The  harbour,  which  is  open  all 
the  year,  is  about  6  m.  long  by  t  m.  in  width,  and  has  excellent 
anchorage  in  all  parts;  to  the  north  a  narrow  passage  connects 
it  with  Bedford  Basin,  6  m.  in  length  by  4  m.,  and  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  men-of-war.  At  the  harbour  mouth  lies  McNab's 
Island,  thus  forming  two  entrances;  the  eastern  passage  is 
only  employed  by  small  vessels,  though  in  1862  the  Confederate 
cruiser,  "  Tallahassee,"  slipped  through  by  night,  and  escaped 
the  northern  vessels  which  were  watching  off  the  western 
entrance.   The  population  in  1901  was  40,832. 

The  town  was  originally  built  of  wood,  plastered  or  stuccoed, 
but  though  the  wooden  houses  largely  remain,  the  public  buildings 
arc  of  stone.  Inferior  in  natural  strength  to  Quebec  alone,  the 
city  and  its  approaches  have  been  fortified  till  it  has  become 
the  strongest  position  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
British  Empire.  Till  1906  it  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops, 
but  in  that  year,  with  Esquimalt,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Canadian  government,  an  operation  necessitat- 
ing a  large  increase  in  the  Canadian  permanent  military  force. 
At  the  same  time,  the  royal  dockyard,  containing  a  dry-dock 
610  ft.  in  length,  and  the  residences  in  connexion,  were  also  taken 
over  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  marine  and  fisheries. 
Till  1005  Halifax  was  the  summer  station  of  the  British  North 
American  squadron.  In  that  year,  in  consequence  of  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  fleet,  the  permanent  North  American  squadron 
was  withdrawn;  but  Halifax  is  still  visited  periodically  by 
powerful  squadrons  of  cruisers. 

Though,  owing  to  the  growth  of  Sydney  and  other  outports, 
it  no  longer  monopolizes  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province, 
Halifax  is  still  a  thriving  town,  and  has  the  largest  export  trade 
of  the  Dominion  in  fish  and  fish  products,  the  export  of  fish 
alone,  in  1904,  amounting  to  over  three-fifths  that  of  the  entire 
Dominion.  Lumber  (chiefly  spruce  deals)  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts (especially  apples)  are  also  exported  in  large  quantities. 
The  chief  imports  are  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and  fruit  from  the 
West  Indies.  Its  industrial  establishments  include  foundries, 
sugar  refineries,  manufactures  of  furniture  and  other  articles  of 
wood,  a  skate  factory  and  rope  and  cordage  works,  the  produce 
of  which  are  all  exported.  It  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the 
Intercolonial,  Canadian  Pacific  and  several  provincial  railways, 
and  the  chief  winter  port  of  Canada,  numerous  steamship  lines 
connecting  it  with  Great  Britain,  Europe,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States.  The  public  gardens,  covering  14  acres,  and 
Point  Pleasant  Park,  left  to  a  great  extent  in  its  natural  state, 
■re  extremely  beautiful.  Behind  the  city  is  an  arm  n(  the  sea 
(known  as  the  North-West  Arm),  s  m.  in  length  and  1  m  in  brcadt  h. 
with  high,  well-wooded  shores,  and  covered  in  summer  with 

The  educational  institutions  include 


a  ladies'  college,  several  convents,  a  Presbyterian  theological 
college  and  Dalhousic  University,  with  faculties  of  arts,  law, 
medicine  and  science.  Established  by  charter  in  1818  by  the 
earl  of  Dalhousic,  then  lieutenant  governor,  and  reorganized 
in  1863,  it  has  since  become  much  the  most  important  seat  of 
learning  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Other  prominent  buildings 
are  Government  House,  the  provincial  parliament  and  library, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  St  Paul's  church  (Anglican) 
dates  from  1750,  and  though  not  striking  architecturally,  is 
interesting  from  the  memorial  tablets  and  the  graves  of  celebrated 
Nova  Scotians  which  it  contains.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the 
Anglican  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Halifax. 

Founded  in  1749  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis  as  a  rival 
to  the  French  town  of  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton,  it  was  named 
after  the  2nd  carl  of  Halifax,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations.  In  the  following  year  it  superseded  Annapolis  as 
capita]  of  the  province.  Its  privateers  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  war  of  1812-15  with  the  United  States,  and  during  the 
American  Civil  War  it  was  a  favourite  base  of  operations  for 
Confederate  blockade-runners.  The  federation  of  the  North 
American  provinces  in  1S67  lessened  its  relative  importance, 
but  its  merchants  have  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  the 
altered  conditions. 

HALIFAX,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  194  m.  N.N.W.  from 
London  and  7  m.  S.W.  from  Bradford,  on  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Lancashire  k  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  (1891),  97  : 1 ; , 
(tooi)  104,936.  It  lies  in  a  bare  hilly  district  on  and  above  the 
small  river  Hcbblc  near  its  junction  with  the  Calder.  Its  appear- 
ance is  in  the  main  modern,  though  a  few  picturesque  old  houses 
remain.  The  North  Bridge,  a  fine  iron  structure,  spans  the 
valley,  giving  connexion  between  the  opposite  higher  parts  of 
the  town.  The  principal  public  building  is  the  town  hall, 
completed  in  1863  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry;  it  is 
a  handsome  Palladian  building  with  a  tower.  Of  churches  the 
most  noteworthy  is  that  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  the  parish  church, 
a  Perpendicular  building  with  lofty  western  tower.  Two  earlier 
churches  arc  traceable  on  this  side,  the  first  perhaps  pre-Norman, 
the  second  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  old  woodwork  is 
fine,  part  being  Perpendicular,  but  the  greater  portion  dates 
from  1621.  All  Souls'  church  was  built  in  1859  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  of  whose  work  it  is  a  good  example,  at  the 
expense  of  Mr  Edward  Akroyd.  The  style  is  early  Decorated, 
and  a  rich  ornamentation  is  carried  out  in  Italian  marble, 
serpentine  and  alabaster.  A  graceful  tower  and  spire  236  ft. 
high  rise  at  the  north-wcsl  angle.  The  Square  chapel,  erected 
by  the  Congregalionalists  in  1857,  is  a  striking  cruciform  building 
with  a  tower  and  elaborate  crockcted  spire.  Both  the  central 
library  and  museum  and  the  Akroyd  museum  and  art  gallery 
occupy  buildings  which  were  formerly  residences,  the  one  of 
Sir  Francis  Crossley  (1817-1872)  and  the  other  of  Mr  Edward 
Akroyd.  Among  charitable  institutions  the  principal  is  the 
handsome  royal  infirmary,  a  Renaissance  building.  The  Heath 
grammar  school  was  founded  in  1585  under  royal  charter  for 
instruction  in  classical  languages.  It  possesses  close  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities.  The  Walerhouse  chatily 
school  occupies  a  handsome  set  of  buildings  forming  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  erected  in  1855.  The  Crossley  almshouses  were 
erected  and  endowed  by  Sir  Francis  and  Mr  Joseph  Crossley, 
who  also  endowed  the  Crossley  orphan  home  and  school. 
Technical  schools  are  maintained  by  the  corporation.  Among 
other  public  buildings  may  be  noted  the  Piece-Hall,  erected 
in  1709  for  the  lodgment  and  sale  of  piece  goods,  now  used  as  a 
market,  a  prc.it  quadrangular  structure  occupying  more  than 
two  acres;  the  bonding  warehouse,  court-house,  and  mechanics' 
institute.  There  arc  six  parks,  of  which  the  People's  Park  of 
12}  acres,  presented  by  Sir  Francis  Crossley  in  1858,  is  laid  out 
in  ornate  style  from  designs  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Halifax  ranks  with  Leeds,  Bradford  and  Huddersficld  as  a 
seat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacture.    The  1 
of  carpets  is  a  Urge  industry,  1 
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5000  hands.  The  wonted,  woollen  and  cotton  industries,  and 
the  iron,  steel  and  machinery  manufactures  are  very  ex- 
tensive. There  arc  collieries  and  freestone  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  parliamentary  borough  returns  two  members.  The 
county  borough  was  created  in  1888.  The  municipal  borough 
is  under  a  mayor,  15  aldermen  and  45  councillors.  Area, 
13,967  acres. 

At  the  time  of  tbe  Conquest  Halifax  formed  part  of  the 
extensive  manor  of  Wakefield,  which  belonged  to  the  king,  but 
in  the  ijlh  century  was  in  the  hands  of  John,  earl  Warrennc 
(c.  1145-1305).  The  prosperity  of  the  town  began  with  the 
introduction  of  the  cloth  trade  in  the  15th  century,  when  there 
arc  said  to  have  been  only  thirteen  houses,  which  before  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  hod  increased  to  510.  Camden,  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  that  "  the  people  are  very  in- 
dustrious, so  that  though  the  soil  about  it  be  barren  and  improfit- 
able,  not  fit  to  live  on,  they  have  so  flourished  ...  by  the 
clothing  trade  that  they  are  very  rich  and  have  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  it  above  their  neighbours."  The  trade  is  said  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  certain  merchants  driven  from 
the  Netherlands  by  the  persecution  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  Arao  g 
the  curious  customs  of  Halifax  was  the  Gibbet  Law,  which  was 
probably  established  by  a  prescriptive  right  to  protect  the  wool 
trade,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  the  power  of  executing  any  one 
taken  within  their  liberty,  who,  when  tried  by  a  jury  of  sixteen 
of  the  frith-burgesses,  was  found  guilty  of  the  theft  of  any  goods 
of  the  value  of  more  than  13d.  The  executions  took  place  on 
market  days  on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  the  gibbet  somewhat 
resembling  a  guillotine.  The  first  execution  recorded  under  this 
law  took  place  in  1541,  and  the  right  was  exercised  in  Halifax 
longer  than  in  any  other  town,  the  last  execution  taking  place 
in  1650.  In  1635  the  king  granted  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax 
licence  to  found  a  workhouse  in  a  large  house  given  to  them  for 
that  purpose  by  Nathaniel  Waterhousc,  and  incorporated  them 
under  the  name  of  the  master  and  governors.  Nathaniel  Water- 
house  was  appointed  the  first  master,  his  successors  being  elected 
every  year  by  the  twelve  governors  from  among  themselves. 
Halifax  was  a  borough  by  prescription,  its  privileges  growing 
up  with  the  increased  prosperity  brought  by  the  cloth  trade, 
but  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1848.  Since  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  the  burgesses  have  returned  two  members  to  parliament. 
In  1607  David  Watcrhouse,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Halifax, 
obtained  a  grant  of  two  markets  there  every  week  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  two  fairs  every  year,  each  lasting  three  days, 
one  beginning  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  other  on  the  nth  of 
November.  Later  these  fairs  and  markets  were  confirmed  with 
the  addition  of  an  extra  market  on  Thursday  to  Sir  William 
Ayloffc,  baronet,  who  had  succeeded  David  Watcrhouse  as  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  market  rights  were  sold  to  the  Markets 
Company  in  1810  and  purchased  from  them  by  the  corporation 
in  1853. 

During  the  Civil  War  Halifax  was  garrisoned  by  parliament, 
and  a  field  near  it  is  still  called  the  Bloody  Field  on  account  of 
an  engagement  which  took  place  there  between  the  forces  of 
parliament  and  the  Royalists. 

See  Victoria  County  Hittory.  "Yorkshire":  T.  Wright.  The 
Anttauilus  of  the  Town  of  Halifax  (Leeds.  1738);  John  Watwn, 
The  llntoty  and  A  nitt/utttts  of  the  Partih  of  Halifax  (London.  1 775) ; 

John  Craritrrr,  A  Concise  tlutory  of  Ike  Parish  and  \'uara[e  of 
taltfax  (Halifax  and  London,  1836). 

HALI$AH  (Hebrew,  .tS?  "untying"),  the  ceremony  by 
which  a  Jewish  widow  releases  her  brother-in-law  from  the 
obligation  to  marry  her  in  accordance  with  Deuteronomy  xxv. 
5-10,  and  obtains  her  own  freedom  to  remarry.  By  the  law 
of  Moses  it  became  obligatory  upon  the  brother  of  a  man 
dying  childless  to  take  his  widow  as  wife.  If  he  refused,  "  then 
shall  his  brother's  wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
elders  and  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face, 
and  shall  answer  and  say,  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that 
will  not  build  up  his  brother's  bouse."  By  Rabbinical  law  the 
ceremony  was  later  made  more  complex.    The  par;i<s  appear 


before  a  court  of  three  elders  with  two  assessors.  The  place  k 
usually  the  synagogue  bouse,  or  that  of  the  Rabbi,  sometimes 
that  of  the  widow.  After  inquiry  as  to  tbe  relationship  of  the 
parties  and  their  status  (for  if  either  be  a  minor  or  deformed, 
halisah  cannot  take  place),  the  shoe  is  produced.  It  is  usually 
the  property  of  tbe  community  and  made  entirely  of  leather 
from  tbe  skin  of  a  "  clean  "  animal.  It  is  of  two  pieces,  the  upper 
part  and  the  sole,  sewn  together  with  leathern  threads.  It  has 
three  small  straps  in  front,  and  two  white  straps  to  bind  it  on 
the  leg.  After  it  is  strapped  on,  the  man  must  walk  four  cubits 
in  the  presence  of  the  court.  The  widow  then  loosens  and 
removes  the  shoe,  throwing  it  some  distance,  and  spits  on  the 
ground,  repeating  thrice  tbe  Biblical  formula  "  So  shall  h  be 
done,"  tec.  Halisah,  which  is  still  common  arccng  orthodox 
Jews,  must  not  take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  a  holiday,  or  the  eve 
of  cither,,  or  in  the  evening.  To  prevent  brothers-in-law  from 
extorting  money  from  a  widow  as  a  price  for  releasing  ber  from 
perpetual  widowhood,  Jewish  law  obliges  all  brothers  at  tbe  time 
of  a  marriage  to  sign  a  document  pledging  themselves  to  submit 
to  halisah  without  payment.   (Compare  Levikate). 

HALKETT,  HUGH,  FauHtaa  von  (1783-1863),  British 
soldier  and  general  of  infantry  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  was  the 
second  son  of  Major-Gcncral  F.  G.  Halkctt,  who  had  served 
many  years  in  the  army,  and  whose  ancestors  had  for  several 
generations  distinguished  themselves  in  foreign  services.  With 
the  "  Scotch  Brigade  "  which  his  father  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  raising,  Hugh  Halkctt  served  in  India  from  1798  to 
1 801.  In  1803  his  elder  brother  Colin  was  appointed  to  command 
a  battalion  of  the  newly  formed  King's  German  Legion,  and  in 
this  he  became  senior  captain  and  then  major.  Under  his 
brother's  command  he  served  with  Cat  heart's  expeditions  to 
Hanover,  Rugcn  and  Copenhagen,  where  his  bold  initiative  on 
outpost  duty  won  commendation.  He  was  in  the  Peninsula  in 
1808-1809,  and  at  Walcheren.  At  Albuera,  Salamanca,  &c,  he 
commanded  the  2nd  Light  Infantry  Battalion,  K.G.L.,  in  suc- 
cession to  his  brother,  and  at  Venta  del  Pozo  in  the  Burgos 
retreat  be  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1813  he  left  tbe 
Peninsula  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  Hanoverian  army.  He  led  a  brigade  of  these  troops 
in  Count  Wallmodcn's  army,  and  bee  a  marked  part  in  the  battle 
of  Gohrde  and  the  action  of  Schestedt,  where  he  took  with  his 
own  hand  a  Danish  standard.  In  the  Waterloo  campaign  he 
commanded  two  brigades  of  Hanoverian  militia  which  were  sent 
to  the  front  with  the  regulars,  and  during  the  fight  with  the 
Old  Guard  captured  General  Cambronne.  After  tbe  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  elected  to  stay  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  though 
be  retained  his  half-pay  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  English  army. 
He  rose  to  be  general  and  inspector-general  of  infantry.  In  his 
old  age  he  led  the  Xth  Federal  Army  Corps  in  the  Danish  War 
of  1848,  and  defeated  the  Danes  at  Oversee.  He  had  the  G.C-H-, 
the  C.B.  and  many  foreign  orders,  including  the  Prussian 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle  and  pour  It  Mtrtte  and  the  Russian 
St  Anne. 

See  Kncscbeck,  Ltben  det  Freiherrn  Hath  ton  Halkctt  (Stuttgart. 

1865) 

His  brother.  Sib  Coun  Haucett  (1774-1856),  British  soldier, 
began  his  military  career  in  the  Dutch  Guards  and  served  in 
various  "  companies  "  for  three  years,  leaving  as  a  captain  in 
1795.  From  1S00  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  served  with  the 
Dutch  troops  in  English  pay  in  Guernsey.  In  August  1803 
Halkctt  was  one  of  the  first  officers  assigned  to  the  service  of 
raising  the  King's  German  Legion,  and  be  became  major,  and 
later  lieutenant -colonel,  commanding  the  2nd  Light  Infantry 
Battalion.  His  battalion  was  employed  in  the  various  expedi- 
tions mentioned  above,  from  Hanover  to  Walcheren,  and  in  tStt 
Colin  Halkctt  succeeded  Charles  Alten  in  the  command  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  K  G.L.,  which  he  held  throughout  the  Peninsula 
War  from  Albuera  to  Toulouse.  In  181 5  Major-General  Sir  Colin 
Halkctt  commanded  the  5th  British  Brigade  of  Allen's  division, 
and  at  Waterloo  he  received  four  wounds.  Unlike  his  brother, 
he  remained  in  the  British  service,  in  which  be  rose  to 
general.   At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  governor  of  Chelsea 
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hospital  He  had  honorary  general's  rank  in  the  Hanoverian 
service,  the  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  as  well  as  numerous  foreign 


For  information  about  both  the  Halkctts,  soe  Beamish,  History 
of  the  King's  German  Legion  (1832). 

HALL,  BASIL  (1788-1844),  British  naval  officer,  traveller  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  of 
December  1788.    His  father  was  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass,  the 
geologist.  Basil  Hall  was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  in  180a  entered  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  in  1817,  after  seeing  active  service  in  several  fields. 
By  observing  the  ethnological  as  well  as  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  countries  he  visited,  he  collected  the  materials  for  a  very 
large  number  of  scientific  papers.    In  1816  he  commanded  the 
sloop  "  Lyra,"  which  accompanied  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to 
China;  and  he  described  his  cruise  in  An  Account  of  a  Voyage  of 
Discovery  to  the  West  Coast  of  Corca  and  the  Great  Loo-choo  Island 
in  the  Japan  Sea  (London,  1818).   In  18 20  he  held  a  command  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  and  in  1814  published  two  volumes 
of  Extracts  from  a  Journal  urilten  on  the  Coasts  of  CkiJi,  Peru  and 
Mexico  in  the  Years  1820-21-12.   Retiring  on  half -pay  in  1824, 
Hall  in  1825  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hunter,  and 
in  her  company  travelled  (1827-1828)  through  the  United  Stales. 
In  1829  he  published  his  Travels  in  North  America  in  the  Years 
1827  and  1828,  which  was  assailed  by  the  American  press  for  its 
views  of  American  society.    Schloss  Hainfdd,  or  a  Winter  in 
Lamer  Styria  (1836),  b  partly  a  romance,  partly  a  description 
of  a  visit  paid  by  the  author  to  the  castle  of  the  countess  Purg- 
stalL   Spain  and  the  Seat  of  War  in  Spain  appeared  in  1837. 
The  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (9  vols.)  were  issued  in 
three  detachments  between  1831  and  1840.   Captain  Hall  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical,  Royal  Geographical  and  Geological 
Societies.    His  last  work,  a  collection  of  sketches  and  talcs  under 
t  he  name  of  Palclmork  ( 1 84 1 ) ,  had  not  been  long  published  before 
its  author  became  insane,  and  he  died  in  Haslar  hospital,  Ports* 
mouth,  on  the  nth  of  September  1844. 

HALL,  CARL  CHRISTIAN  (1812-1888),  Danish  statesman,  son 
of  the  highly  respected  artisan  and  train-band  colonel  Mads  Hall, 
was  born  at  Christianshavn  on  the  25th  of  February  1812. 
After  a  distinguished  career  at  school  and  college,  he  adopted  the 
Law  as  his  profession,  and  in  1837  married  the  highly  gifted  but 
eccentric  Augusta  Marie,  daughter  of  the  philologist  Peter  Oluf 
Brdndsted.  A  natural  conservatism  indisposed  Hall  at  first  to 
take  any  part  in  the  popular  movement  of  1848,  to  which  almost 
all  his  friends  had  already  adhered;  but  the  moment  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  inevitability  of  popular  government,  he  resolutely 
and  sympathetically  followed  in  the  new  paths.  Sent  to  the 
Rigsforsamling  oi  1848  as  member  for  the  first  district  of  Copen- 
hagen, a  constituency  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  Folkcting 
till  1881,  he  immediately  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
Danish  politicians.  From  the  first  he  displayed  rare  ability  as 
a  debater,  his  inspiring  and  yet  amiable  personality  attracted 
hosts  of  admirers,  while  his  extraordinary  tact  and  temper 
disarmed  opposition  and  enabled  him  to  mediate  between 
extremes  without  ever  sacrificing  principles. 

Hall  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
June;  but  he  considered  it  expedient  to  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  the  existing  constitution  and  to  unite  the  test  con- 
servative elements  of  the  nation  in  its  defence.  The  aloofness 
and  sulkiness  of  the  aristocrats  and  landed  proprietors  he 
deeply  deplored.  Failing  to  rally  them  to  the  good  cause  he 
determined  anyhow  to  organize  the  great  cultivated  middle  class 
into  a  political  party.  Hence  the  "  June  Union,"  whose  pro- 
gramme was  progress  and  reform  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
and  at  the  same  time  opposition  to  the  one-sided  democratism 
and  party-tyranny  of  the  Bondesennrr  or  peasant  party.  The 
"  Union  "  exercised  an  essential  influence  on  the  elections  of 
1852,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  national  Liberal 
party,  which  found  its  natural  Leader  in  Hall.  During  the  years 
1852-1854  the  burning  question  of  the  day  was  the  connexion 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  monarchy.    Hall  waa  "  eider- 


dansk  "  by  conviction.  He  saw  in  the  closest  possible  union 
between  the  kingdom  and  a  Schleswig  freed  from  all  risk  of 
German  interference  the  essential  condition  for  Denmark's 
independence;  but  be  did  not  think  that  Denmark  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  such  a  policy  through  unsupported,  and  he 
was  therefore  inclined  to  promote  it  by  diplomatic  means  and 
international  combinations,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  Con- 
ventions of  1851-1852  (See  Denmark:  History),  though  he  was 
among  the  first,  subsequently,  to  accept  them  as  an  established 
fact  and  the  future  basis 'for  Denmark's  policy. 

Hall  first  took  office  in  the  Bang  administration  (lath  of 
December  1854)  as  minister  of  public  worship.  In  May  1857 
he  became  president  of  the  council  after  Andrae,  Bang's  suc- 
cessor, had  retired,  and  in  July  1858  he  exchanged  the  ministry 
of  public  worship  for  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  while  still 
retaining  the  premiership. 

Hall's  programme,  "  den  Konstitutionclle  Hclstat,"  i.e.  a 
single  state  with  a  common  constitution,  was  difficult  enough 
in  a  monarchy  which  included  two  nationalities,  one  of  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  belonged  to  a  foreign  and  hostile  jurisdiction. 
But  as  this  political  monstrosity  had  already  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Conventions  of  1851-1852,  Hall  could  not  rid  himself 
of  it,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  this  "  Helstat  "  was  made 
accordingly  by  the  Constitution  of  the  13th  of  November  1863. 
The  failure  of  the  attempt  and  its  disastrous  consequences  for 
Denmark  arc  described  elsewhere.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that 
Hall  himself  soon  became  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
"  Hclstat,"  and  his  whole  policy  aimed  at  making  its  absurdity 
patent  to  Europe,  and  substituting  for  it  a  constitutional  Den- 
mark to  the  Eider  which  would  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  terms 
with  an  independent  HoUlcin.  That  this  was  the  best  thing 
possible  for  Denmark  is  absolutely  indisputable,  and  "  the 
diplomatic  Seven  Years'  War  "  which  Hall  in  the  meantime 
conducted  with  all  the  powers  interested  in  the  question  is  the 
most  striking  proof  of  his  superior  statesmanship.  Hall  knew 
that  in  the  last  resort  the  question  must  be  decided  not  by  the 
pen  but  by  the  sword.  But  he  relied,  ultimately,  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  which  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London,  and  if  words  have  any 
meaning  at  all  he  had  the  right  to  expect  at  the  very  least  the 
armed  support  of  Great  Britain.1  But  the  great  German  powers 
and  the  force  of  circumstances  proved  too  strong  for  him.  On 
the  accession  of  the  new  king.  Christian  IX.,  Hall  resigned  rather 
than  repeal  the  November  Constitution,  which  gave  Denmark 
something  to  negotiate  upon  in  case  of  need.  But  be  made 
matters  as  easy  as  he  could  for  his  successors  in  the  Monrad 
administration,  and  the  ultimate  catastrophe  need  not  have 
been  as  serious  as  it  was  bad  his  advice,  frankly  given,  been 
intelligently  followed. 

After  1864  Hall  bore  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  odium 
and  condemnation  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  national 
Liberal  party,  making  no  attempt  to  repudiate  responsibility 
and  refraining  altogether  from  attacking  patently  unscrupulous 
opponents.  But  his  personal  popularity  suffered  not  the  slightest 
diminution,  while  his  clear,  almost  intuitive,  outlook  and  his 
unconquerable  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country  made  him,  during 
those  difficult  years,  a  factor  of  incalculable  importance  in  the 
public  life  of  Denmark.  In  1870  he  joined  the  Holstein- 
Holstcinborg  ministry  as  minister  of  public  worship,  and  in 
that  capacity  passed  many  useful  educational  reforms,  but  on 
the  fall  of  the  administration,  in  1873,  he  retired  altogether 
from  public  life.  In  the  summer  of  1879  Hall  was  struck  down 
by  apoplexy,  and  for  the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life  he 
was  practically  bedridden.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  August 
1S88.  In  politics  Hall  was  a  practical,  sagacious  "  opportunist," 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  abused  word,  with  an  eye 
rather  for  things  than  for  persons.  Moreover,  he  had  no  very 
pronounced  political  ambition,  and  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  that  longing  for  power,  which  drives  so  many  men  of 
to  adopt  extreme  expedients.   His  urbanity  and 

'  On  thU  head  «w  the  3rd  marquess  of  Salisbury'*  Political  Essays, 
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equilibrium  at  the  very  outset  incited  sympathy,  while  his  wit 
and  humour  made  him  the  centre  of  every  circle  within  which 
he  moved. 

See  Vilhelm  Christian  Sigurd  Topaoe.  Polit.  PorlraeUtudier  (Copen- 
hagen. 1878);  Scholler  Paretius  Vilhelm  Birlcedal.  Personlige  Ople- 
vdser  (Copenhagen,  1890-1891).  (R.  N.  B.) 

HALL,  CHARLES  FRANCIS  (1821-1871),  American  Arctic 
explorer,  was  bora  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire.  After 
following  the  trade  of  blacksmith  be  became  a  journalist  in 
Cincinnati',  but  bis  enthusiasm  for  Arctic  exploration  led  him 
in  1859  to  volunteer  to  the  American  Geographical  Society 
to  "  go  in  search  for  the  bones  of  Franklin."  With  the  proceeds 
of  a  public  subscription  be  was  equipped  for  his  expedition 
and  sailed  in  May  i860  on  board  a  whaling  vessel.  The  whaler 
being  ice-bound,  Hall  took  up  his  abode  in  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  he  found  relics  of  Frobisher's 
16th-century  voyages,  and  living  with  the  Eskimo  for  two  years 
he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  lan- 
guage. He  published  an  account  of  these  experiences  under  the 
title  of  Arctic  Researches,  and  Life  among  the  Esquimaux  (1864). 
Determined,  however,  to  learn  more  about  the  fate  of  the  Franklin 
expedition  he  returned  to  the  same  regions  in  1864,  and  passing 
five  years  among  the  Eskimo  was  successful  in  obtaining  a 
number  of  Franklin  relics,  as  well  as  information  pointing  to  the 
exact  fate  of  76  of  the  crew,  whilst  also  performing  some  geo- 
graphical work  of  interest.  In  187 1  he  was  given  command  of 
the  North  Polar  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  "  Polaris."  Making  a  remarkably  rapid 
passage  up  Smith  Sound  at  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay,  which  was 
found  to  be  ice-free,  the  "  Polaris  "  reached  on  the  30th  of  August 
the  lat.  of  81s  1 1',  at  that  time,  and  until  the  English  expedition 
of  1876  the  highest  northern  latitude  attained  by  vessel.  The 
expedition  went  into  winter  quarters  in  a  sheltered  cove  on  the 
Greenland  coast.  On  the  24th  of  October,  Hall  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  sledge  expedition  to  the  north  was  suddenly 
$ci«d  by  an  illness  of  which  he  died  on  the  8th  of  November. 
Capt.  S.  O.  Buddington  (1813-1888)  assumed  command,  and 
although  the  "  Polaris  "  was  subsequently  lost  after  breaking 
out  of  the  ice,  with  only  part  of  the  crew  aboard,  the  whole  were 
ultimately  rescued,  and  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

HALL,  CHRISTOPHER  NEWMAN  (1816-1002),  English 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  born  at  Maidstone  on  the  22nd  of 
May  1816.  His  father  was  John  Vine  Hall,  proprietor  and 
printer  of  the  Maidstone  Journal,  and  the  author  of  a  popular 
evangelical  work  called  The  Sinner's  Friend.  Christopher  was 
educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  took  the  London 
B.A.  degree.  His  theological  training  was  gained  at  Highbury 
College,  whence  he  was  called  in  1842  to  his  first  pastorate  at 
the  Albion  Congregational  Church,  Hull.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  ministry  there  the  membership  was  greatly  increased, 
and  a  branch  chapel  and  school  were  opened.  At  Hull  Newman 
Hall  first  began  his  active  work  in  temperance  reform,  and  in 
defence  of  his  position  wrote  The  Scriptural  Claims  0}  Teelotalism. 
In  1854  he  accepted  a  call  to  Suircy  chapel,  London,  founded 
in  17S3  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill.  A  considerable  turn  had 
been  bequeathed  by  Hill  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  work  on 
the  expiration  of  the  lease;  but,  owing  to  some  legal  flaw  in  the 
will,  the  money  was  not  available,  and  Newman  Hall  undertook 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  a  new  church.  By  weekly 
offertories  and  donations  the  money  for  the  beautiful  building 
called  Christ  Church  at  the  junction  of  the  Kcnnington  and 
Westminster  Bridge  Roads  was  collected,  and  within  four  years 
of  opening  (1876)  the  total  cost  (£63,000)  was  cleared.  In  1892 
Newman  Hall  resigned  his  charge  and  devoted  himself  to  general 
evangelical  work.  Most  of  his  writings  are  small  booklets  or 
tracts  of  a  distinctly  evangelical  character.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  Come  to  Jesus,  of  which  over  four  million  copies 
have  been  circulated  in  forty  different  languages.  Newman  Hall 
visited  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  and  did  much 
to  promote  a  friendly  understanding  between  England  and 
A  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  keen  admirer  of  John 


Bright,  few  preachers  of  any  denomination  have  exercised  so 
far-reaching  an  influence  as  the  "  Dissenters'  Bishop,"  as  be 
came  to  be  termed.    He  died  on  the  18th  of  February  1002. 

See  his  Autobiography  (1808);  obituary  notice  in  The  Congrtga- 
tional  Year  Book  lot  1903. 

HALL,  EDWARD  (c.  1498-1547),  English  chronicler  and 
lawyer,  was  born  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  being  a 
son  of  John  Hall  of  Northall,  Shropshire.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  be  became  a  barrister  and  after- 
wards filled  the  offices  of  common  sergeant  of  the  city  of  London 
and  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  He  was.  also  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Bridgnorth.  Hall's  great  work,  The  U nion  0} the  SobU 
and  lUustre  Families  of  Lancastre  and  York,  commonly  called 
HaWs  Chronitle,  was  first  published  in  1542.  Another  edition 
was  issued  by  Richard  Grafton  in  1548,  the  year  after  Hall's 
death,  and  another  in  1550;  these  include  a  continuation  from 
1532  compiled  by  Grafton  from  the  author's  notes.  In  1809 
an  edition  was  published  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  and  in  1904  the  part  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  MIL 
was  edited  by  C.  Whibley.  The  Chronicle  begins  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  English  throne  in  1309;  it  follows 
the  strife  between  the  bouses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  with 
Grafton's  continuation  carries  the  story  down  to  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1 547.  Hall  presents  the  policy  of  this  king  in  a 
very  favourable  light  and  shows  his  own  sympathy  with  the 
Protestants.  For  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  he  has  all  a  lawyer's 
respect,  and  his  pages  are  often  adorned  and  encumbered  with 
the  pageantry  and  material  garniture  of  the  story.  The  value  of 
the  Chronicle  in  its  early  stages  b  not  great,  but  this  increases 
when  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VTI.  and  is  very  consider- 
able for  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Moreover,  the  work  is  not  only 
valuable,  it  is  attractive.  To  the  historian  it  furnishes  what  is 
evidently  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  on  several  matters 
of  importance  which  are  neglected  by  other  narrators;  and  to 
the  student  of  literature  it  has  the  exceptional  interest  of  being 
one  of  the  prime  sources  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays. 

Sec  J.  Gairdncr,  Early  Chroniclers  of  Europe;  England  (1879). 

HALL,  FITZEDWARD  (1825-1001),  American  Orientalist, 
was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  on  the  21st  of  March  1825.  He 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy  in  1842,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1846;  just  before  his  class  graduated  he  left  college 
and  went  to  India  in  search  of  a  runaway  brother.  In  January 
1850  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  in  1853  professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  English,  in  the  government  college  at  Benares;  and  in 
iSss  was  made  inspector  of  public  instruction  in  Ajmcre-Merwara 
and  in  1856  in  the  Central  Provinces.  He  settled  in  England 
in  tS62  and  received  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit, 
Hindustani  and  Indian  jurisprudence  in  King's  College,  London, 
and  to  the  librarianship  of  the  India  Office.  He  died  at  Maries- 
ford,  Suffolk,  on  the  1st  of  February  1001.  Hall  was  the  first 
American  to  edit  a  Sanskrit  text,  the  Vishnupurdna;  his  library 
of  a  thousand  Oriental  MSS.  he  gave  to  Harvard  University. 

His  works  include:  in  Sanskrit,  Atmahodha  (1852),  Sdnkiya- 
prSvaehana  (i8;6),  SaryatiddkOnta  (1859).  VAiawdaui  (i6jq). 
.Sankhyasdra  (1862)  and  Dasarupa  (1865);  in  Hindi.  Ballant\ ncs' 
Hindi  Grammar  (1868)  and  a  Reader  (1870);  on  Englith  philology. 
Recent  Exemplifications  of  False  Philology  (1872),  attacking  Richard 
Grant  White.  Modern  English  (1873).  'On  English  Adjectives  in 
-able,  with  Special  Reference  to  Reliable  "  (Am.  Jour.  Ph-doiogy. 


1877),  Doctor  Indoctus  (1880). 

HALL,  ISAAC  HOLUSTER  (1837-1896),  American  Orientalist, 
was  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  on  the  12th  of  December 
1837.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1850,  was  a  tutor 
there  in  1850-1863,  graduated  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1865,  practised  law  in  New  York  City  until  1875,  and  in  1875- 
1877  taught  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  where  he 
discovered  a  valuable  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Philoxenian 
version  of  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  published 
in  part  in  facsimile  in  1884.  He  worked  with  General  di  Cesnola 
in  classifying  the  famous  Cypriote  collection  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  City,  and  was  a  curator  of  that  museum 
from  1885  u.itil  his  death  in  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  on  the 
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and  of  July  1896.  He  was  an  eminent  authority  on  Oriental 
inscriptions.  Following  the  scanty  clues  given  by  George  Smith 
and  Samuel  Birch,  and  working  on  the  data  furnished  by  the 
di  Cesnola  collection,  he  succeeded  about  1874  in  decipher- 
ing an  entire  Cypriote  inscription,  and  in  establishing  the 
Hellenic  character  of  the  dialect  and  the  syllabic  nature  of  the 
script. 

His  work  in  Cypriote  epigraphy  is  described  in  his  articles  in 
Scribner's  Magazine,  vol.  20  (June,  1880),  pp.  205-211  and  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  io.  No.  2  (1&80), 
pp.  201-218.  He  published  in  facsimile  the  Antilegomena  epistles 
(1M86).  which  he  deciphered  from  the  W.  F.  Williams  manuscript, 
and  edited  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Creek  New  Testament  as 
Published  in  America  (1884). 

HALL,  SIR  JAMES  (1761-1832),  Scottish  geologist  and 
physicist,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Hall,  Bart.,  was  born  at  Dun- 
glass  on  the  17th  of  January  1761;  and  became  distinguished 
as  the  first  to  establish  experimental  research  as  an  aid  to  geo- 
logical investigation.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  James 
Hutton  and  John  Playfair,  and  having  studied  rocks  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  he  was  eventually  led  to  accept  and  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  Hutton's  views  with  regard  to  intrusive  rocks. 
He  commenced  a  scries  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the  fusion  of 
rocks,  their  vitreous  and  crystalline  characters,  and  the  intlucncc 
of  molten  rocks  in  altering  adjacent  strata.  He  thus  assisted 
in  proving  that  granitic  veins  had  been  injected  into  overlying 
deposits  after  their  consolidation.  He  studied  the  volcanic  rocks 
in  Italy  and  recognized  that  the  old  lava  flows  and  the  numerous 
dikes  in  Scotland  must  have  had  a  similar  origin.  He  made 
further  experiments  to  illustrate  the  contortions  of  rocks.  The 
results  were  brought  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  of  June  1832.  He  represented 
in  parliament  (1807-1812)  the  old  borough  of  Michael  in  Corn- 
wall; he  also  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  Origin,  II islory  and  Principles 
of  Gothic  Architecture  (1813). 

His  eldest  son,  John  HaU  (1787-1860),  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  the  second  son,  Captain 
Basil  Hall  (q.v.),  was  the  distinguished  traveller;  the  third  son, 
James  Hall  (1800-18S4),  was  a  painter,  art-patron,  and  a  friend 
of  Six  David  Wilkie. 

HALL,  JAMBS  (1793- 1868),  American  judge  and  man  of  letters, 
was  born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  August  1793.  After  for 
some  time  prosecuting  the  study  of  law,  he  in  1812  joined  the 
army,  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  distinguished  himself  in 
engagements  at  Lundy's  Lane,  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  accompanied  an  expedition  against 
Algiers,  but  in  1818  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  continued 
the  itudy  of  law  at  Pittsburg.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Shawncc- 
town,  Illinois,  where  he  commenced  practice  at  the  bar  and  also 
edited  the  Illinois  Cautle.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  public 
prosecutor  of  the  circuit,  and  in  1824  state  circuit  judge.  In  1827 
be  became  state  treasurer,  and  held  that  office  till  i83i,but  he 
continued  at  the  same  time  his  legal  practice  and  also  edited 
the  Illinois  Intelligencer.  Subsequently  he  became  editor  of  the 
Western  Souvenir,  an  annual  publication,'  and  of  the  Illinois 
Monthly  Magazine,  afterwards  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine. 
He  died  near  Cincinnati  on  the  5th  of  July  1S68. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works  -.-Letters  from  the  West. 
originally  contributed  to  the  Portfolio,  and  collected  ami  published 
in  London  in  1828;  Legends  of  the  West  (1832);  The  Soldier's  Bride 
and  other  Tales  (1832);  The  Hat  pet' t  Head,  a  Lrtend  of  Kentucky 
''833):  Sketches  of  the  Weil  (2  vols..  I»35);  Tales  of  the  Border 
(1835):  Motes  on  the  Western  Stales  (1838J;  History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  in  conjunction  with  T.  L.  M  Kecncy  (3  vols..  1838-1844): 
The  Wilderness  and  the  War-Path  (1845);  Romance  of  Western 
History  (1 857). 

HALL,  JAMES  (1811-1898),  Amcrxan  geologist  and  palaeon- 
tologist, was  born  at  Hingham.  Massachusetts,  on  the  uth  of 
September  181 1.  In  early  life  he  became  attached  to  the  study 
of  natural  history,  and  he  completed  his  education  at  the  poly- 
technic institute  at  Troy  in  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in 
1832,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
science,  and  subsequently  of  geology.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  geologists  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  state  of 


New  York,  and  he  was  before  long  charged  with  the  palaeonto- 
logical  work.  Eventually  he  became  state  geologist  and  director 
of  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Albany.  His  published 
papers  date  from  1836,  and  include  numerous  reports  on  the 
geology  and  palaeontology  of  various  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  dealt  likewise  with  physical  geology, 
and  in  1859  discussed  the  connexion  between  the  accumulation 
of  sedimentary  deposits  and  the  elevation  of  mountain-chains. 
His  chief  work  was  the  description  of  the  invertebrate  fossils  of 
New  York— in  which  he  dealt  with  the  graptolitcs,  brachio- 
pods,  mollusca,  trilobitcs,  echini  and  crinoids  of  the  Palaeozoic 
formations.  The  results  were  published  in  a  series  of  quarto 
volumes  entitled  Palaeontology  of  New  York  (1847-1894).  in 
which  he  was  assisted  in  course  of  time  by  R.  P.  Whitfield  and 
J.  M.  Clarke.  He  published  also  reports  on  the  geology  of  Oregon 
and  California  (1845),  Utah  (1852),  Iowa  (1859)  and  Wisconsin 
(1862).  'He  received  the  Wollaston  medal  from  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1858.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
untiring  industry,  and  in  1897,  when  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he 
journeyed  to  St  Petersburg  to  take  part  in  the  International 
Geological  Congress,  and  then  joined  the  excursion  to  the  Ural 
mountains.   He  died  at  Albany  on  the  7th  of  August  1898. 

Sec  Life  and  Woth  of  James  HaU,  by  H.  C.  Hovcy,  Amet.  Ceol. 
xxiii..  1899,  p.  137  (portraits). 

HALL,  JOSEPH  (1574-1656),  English  bishop  and  satirist, 
was  born  at  Bristow  park,  near  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Leicester- 
shire, on  the  1st  of  July  1574.  His  father,  John  Hall,  was  agent 
in  the  town  for  Henry,  carl  of  Huntingdon,  and  his  mother, 
Winifred  Bambridge,  was  a  pious  lady,  whom  her  son  compared 
to  St  Monica.  Joseph  Hall  received  his  early  education  at  the 
local  school,  and  was  sent  (1589)  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Hall  was  chosen  for  two  years  in  succession  to  read  the 
public  lecture  on  rhetoric  in  the  schools,  and  in  1 595  became  fellow 
of  his  college.  During  his  residence  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  his 
V irgidemiatum  (1597),  satires  written  after  Latin  models.  The 
claim  he  put  forward  in  the  prologue  to  be  the  earliest  English 


"  I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist  " — 

gave  bitter  offence  to  John  Marston,  who  attacks  him  in  the 
satires  published  in  1598.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave 
an  order  (1599)  that  Hall's  satires  should  be  burnt  with  works 
of  John  Marston,  Marlowe,  Sir  John  Davics  and  others  on  the 
ground  of  licentiousness,  but  shortly  afterwards  Hall's  book, 
certainly  unjustly  condemned,  was  ordered  to  be  "  staied  at  the 
press,"  which  may  be  interpreted  as  reprieved  (sec  Notes  and 
Queries,  3rd  series,  xii.  436).  Having  taken  holy  orders,  Hall 
was  offered  the  mastership  of  Blundell's  school,  Tiverton,  but 
he  refused  it  in  favour  of  the  living  of  Halstcd,  Essex,  to  which 
he  was  presented  (1601)  by  Sir  Robert  Drury.  In  his  parish 
he  had  an  opponent  in  a  Mr  Lilly,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a 
witty  and  bold  atheist."  In  1603  he  married;  and  in  1605  he 
accompanied  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  to  Spa,  with  the  special  aim, 
he  says,  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  state  and  practice  of 
the  Romish  Church.  At  Brussels  he  disputed  at  the  Jesuit 
College  on  the  authentic  character  of  modern  miracles,  and  his 
inquiring  and  argumentative  disposition  more  than  once 
threatened  to  produce  serious  results,  so  that  his  patron  at 
length  requested  him  to  abstain  from  further  discussion.  His 
devotional  writings  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry,  prince 
oi  Wales,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  (1608).  In  161 2 
Lord  Denny,  afterwards  carl  of  Norwich,  gave  him  the  curacy 
of  Wallh3m-Holy-Cross,  Essex,  and  in  the  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Later  he  received  the  prebend  of  Willcnhall 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolverhampton,  and  in  1616  he 
accompanied  James  Hay,  Lord  Doncaster,  afterwards  earl  of 
Carlisle,  to  France,  where  he  was  sent  to  congratulate  Louis  XIII. 
on  his  marriage,  but  Hall  was  compelled  by  illness  to  return. 
In  his  absence  the  king  nominated  him  dean  of  Worcester,  and 
in  1617  he  accompanied  James  to  Scotland,  where  he  defended 
the  five  points  of  ceremonial  which  the  king  desired  to  impose 
upon  the  Scots.    In  the  next  year  he  was  one  of  the  English 
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deputies  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  In  1624  he  refused  the  sec  of 
Gloucester,  but  in  1627  became  bishop  of  Exeter. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Arminian  and  Calvinist  contro- 
versy in  the  English  church.  He  did  his  best  in  his  Via  media, 
The  Way  of  Peace,  to  persuade  the  two  parties  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. In  spite  of  his  Calvinistic  opinions  he  maintained 
that  to  acknowledge  the  errors  which  had  arisen  in  the  Catholic 
Church  did  not  necessarily  imply  disbelief  in  her  catholicity, 
and  that  the  Church  of  England  having  repudiated  these  errors 
should  not  deny  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
that  account.  This  view  commended  itself  to  Charles  I.  and 
his  episcopal  advisers,  but  at  the  same  time  Archbishop  Laud 
sent  spies  into  Hall's  diocese  to  report  on  the  Calvinistic  tend- 
encies of  the  bishop  and  his  lenience  to  the  Puritan  and  low- 
church  clergy.  Hall  says  he  was  thrice  down  on  his  knees  to 
the  King  to  answer  Laud's  accusations  and  at  length  threatened 
to  "  cast  up  his  rochet  "  rather  than  submit  to  them.  He  was, 
however,  amenable  to  criticism,  and  his  defence  of  the  English 
Church,  entitled  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  (1640),  was  twice 
revised  at  Laud's  dictation.  This  was  followed  by  An  Humble 
Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  (1640  and  1641), 
an  eloquent  and  forceful  defence  of  his  order,  which  produced 
a  retort  from  the  syndicate  of  Puritan  divines,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  "  Smeclymnuus,"  and  was  followed  by  a  long 
controversy  to  which  Milton  contributed  five  pamphlets, 
virulently  attacking  Hall  and  his  early  satires. 

In  164 1  Hall  was  translated  to  the  sec  of  Norwich,  and  in  the 
same  year  sat  on  the  Lords'  Committee  on  religion.  On  the 
30th  of  December  he  was,  with  other  bishops,  brought  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  answer  a  charge  of  high  treason 
of  which  the  Commons  had  voted  them  guilty.  They  were 
finally  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  Statute  of  Praemunire, 
and  condemned  to  forfeit  their  estates,  receiving  a  small  main- 
tenance from  the  parliament.    They  were  immured  in  the  Tower 


known  description  of  the  trencher-chaplain,  who  it  tutor  and  hanger- 

on  in  a  country  manor.  Among  his  other  satirical  portraits  is  that  of 
the  famished  gallant,  the  guest  of  "  Duke  Humfray."*  Book  VI. 
consists  of  one  long  satire  on  the  various  vice*  and  lollies  dealt  with 
in  the  earlier  books.  If  his  pro**  is  sometimes  antithetical  and 
obscure,  his  verse  is  remarkably  free  from  the  quip*  and  conceits 
which  mar  so  much  contemporary  poetry. 

He  also  wrote  The  King's  Propheeie;  or  Weeping  Joy  (1603). 
a  gratulatory  poem  on  the  accession  of  James  I.;  Epistles,  both  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1600  and  a  third  in 
t6lt;  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices  (1608),  versified  by  Nahura 
Tate  (1691);  Solomons  Dtvine  Arts  .  .  .  (1609;;  and.  prohaUv 
Mundus  alter  el  idem  site  Terra  Australis  antehac  semper  tncognits 
.  .  ,  lustrata  (1605?  and  1607),  by  '*  Mercurius  Britannicuv" 
translated  into  English  by  John  Hcaly  (1608)  as  The  Discoterj 
of  a  Htm  World  or  A  Description  of  the  South  Indies  .  .  .  by  an 
English  Mercury.  Mundus  alter  it  an  excuse  for  a  satirical  descrip- 
tion of  London,  with  some  criticism  of  the  Romish  church,  its 
manners  and  customs,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished  Swift  with 
hints  for  Gulliver's  Travels.  It  was  not  ascribed  to  him  by  name 
until  1674.  when  Thomas  Hyde,  the  librarian  of  the  Bodleian, 
identified  Mercurius  Britannicus "  with  Joseph  Hall.  For  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  this  pamphlet,  and  the  arguments  that 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that  it  was  written  by 
Albcrico  Gent  ill.  sec  E.  A.  Pctherick.  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  reprinted 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magatine  (July  1896).  His  controversial 
writings,  not  already  mentioned,  include: — A  Commm  A  polity 
.  .  .  against  the  Brownitts  (1610),  in  answer  to  John  RoUnjtr. \ 
Censorious  Epistle;  'The  Olde  Religion:  A  treatise,  wherein  is  letd 
downe  the  true  state  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  Reformed  and  lie 
Romane  Church;  and  the  blame  of  this  schisme  is  cast  upon  Ike  tne 
Authors. .  .(l(>2&);  Columba  Noae  alivam  adferens  .  .  .a  serine* 
preached  at  St  Paul's  in  1623;  Episcopacie  by  Dirine  Right  (tt^n); 
A  Short  Annuer  to  the  Vindication  of  Smeclymnuus  (1641);  A  Modest 
Confutation  of  .  .  .  {Milton's)  Animadversions  (1643). 

His  de  vol  ional  works  include : — Holy  Observations  Lib.  I.  Seme  fro 
of  David's  Psalmes  Metaphrased  (1607  and  1609);  three  centurir-s  of 
Meditations  and  Vowes,  Dtiine  and  M  or  all  (1606.  I607,  1609).  edited 
by  Charles  Saylc  (1901);  The  Arte  of  Dtvine  Meditation  (1607); 
/leaven  upon  Earth,  or  of  True  Peace  and  Trouoaillitie  of  Mtnd  { \ux>>. 

with  some  of  his  letters  in  John  Wesley's  Christian  Librert. 
co-Heltons  . 


vol.  iv.  (1819):  Occasional  Ma 


.  .  (1630).  edited  by  his 


son  Robert  Hall;  Henochisme;  or  a  Treatise  shoving  herj  to  walk 
from  New  Year  to  V\  hitsuntide,  when  they  were  released  on    Kilk  God  (l6l[9)  traiuiatcd  irom  B;shop  Hall  s  Latin  by  Mo«c«  Wall : 


finding  bail  for  £5000  each.  On  his  release  Hall  proceeded  to  his  ] 
new  diocese  at  Norwich,  the  revenues  of  which  he  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  received,  but  in  >643,  *hen  the  property  of  the 
"  malignants  "  was  sequestrated,  Hall  was  mentioned  by  name. 
Mrs  Hall  had  difficulty  in  securing  a  fifth  of  the  maintenance 
(£400)  assigned  to  the  bishop  by  the  parliament;  they  were 
eventually  ejected  from  the  palace,  and  the  cathedral  was 
dismantled.  Hall  retired  to  the  village  of  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
where  he  spent  the  time  preaching  and  writing  until  "  he  was 
first  forbidden  by  man,  and  at  last  disabled  by  God."  He  bore 
his  many  troubles  and  the  additional  burden  of  much  bodily 
suffering  with  sweetness  and  patience,  dying  on  the  8th  of 
September  1656.  Thomas  Fuller  says:  "  He  was  commonly 
called  our  English  Seneca,  for  the  purenesse,  plainncssc,  and 
fulnessc  of  his  style.  Not  unhappy  at  Controversies,  more  happy 
at  Comments,  very  good  in  his  Characters,  belter  in  his  Sermons, 
best  of  all  in  his  Meditations." 

Bishop  Hall's  polemical  writings,  although  vigorous  and  effective, 
were  chiefly  of  ephemeral  interest,  but  many  of  his  devotional 
writings  have  been  often  reprinted.  It  is  by  his  early  work  as  the 
censor  of  morals  and  the  unsparing  critic  ol  contemporary  literary 
extravagance  and  affectations  that  he  it  best  known.  Virgt- 
demiarum.  Sixe  Bookes.  First  three  Bookes.  Of  Toolhlesse  Satyrs. 
(I)  Poettcall,  (2)  AcademicaU.  (3)  MoratI  (1597)  was  followed  by  an 
amended  edition  in  1508,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Virgidemiarum. 
The  three  last  bookes.  Of  byting  Salyres  (reprinted  1599)-  "is  claim 
to  be  reckoned  the  earliest  English  satirist,  even  in  the  formal  sense, 
cannot  be  justified.  Thomas  Lodge,  in  his  Fig  for  Momus  (1593). 
had  written  four  satires  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  and  John  Marston 
and  John  Donne  both  wrote  satires  about  the  same  time,  although 
the  publication  was  in  both  cases  later  than  that  of  Virgidemiae. 
But  if  he  was  not  the  earliest.  Hall  was  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
Ho  writes  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which  he  manoeuvre*  with  great 
case  and  smoothness.  In  the  first  book  of  his  tatires  (Pocticatt)  he 
attacks  the  writers  whose  verses  were  devoted  to  licentious  subjects, 
the  bombast  of  Tamburlaine  and  tragedies  built  on  rimilar  lines,  the 
laments  of  the  ghosts  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  the  metrical 
eccentricities  of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Richard  Stanyhurst.  the 
extravagances  of  the  sonneteers,  and  the  sacred  poets  (Southwell  is 
aimed  at  in  "  Now  good  St  Peter  weeps  pure  Helicon,  And  both  the 
Mary's  make  a  music  moan  "J.    In  Book  II.  Satire  6  occurs  the  wcll- 


The  Dc.out  Soul;  or  Rules  of  Heavenly  Devoticn  (1644).  often  *  net- 
reprinted  ;  The  Balm  of  Gilead  .  .  .  (1646,  175a);  Christ  Mutual!; 
or  the  bleised  union  of  Christ  and  his  Members  (1647).  of*  which 
General  Gordon  wasa  student  (reprinted  from  Gordon's  copy,  1893}; 
Susurrium  turn  Deo  (1659);  The  Great  Mysterie  of  Godliness  (1650/; 
Resolutions  and  Decisions  of  Divers  Practical!  cases  of  Conscience 
(1649.  1650,  1654). 

Authorities. — The  chief  authority  for  Hall's  biography  is  to  be 
found  in  his  autobiographical  tracts:  Observations  of  some  Spexialutrs 
of  Divine  Providence  in  the  Life  of  Joseph  Hall,  bishop  of  Sorruk. 
Written  with  his  own  hand;  and  his  Hard  Measure,  a  reprint  of  which 
may  be  consulted  in  Dr  Christopher  Wordsworth's  Eccleriastud 
Biography.  The  best  criticism  of  his  satires  is  to  be  found  in  Thott>a* 
W.irton's  Hillary  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iv.  pp.  363-409  (cd.  Hojtitt. 
1871),  where  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  Marston  and  Hall. 
In  1615  Hall  published  A  Recollection  of  such  treatises  as  haie  been 
.  .  .  published  .  .  .  (1615.  1617,  162!);  in  1625  appeared  his  Ml 
(reprinted  1627.  1628.  1634,  1662).    The  first  complete  Works  »p- 

Karcd  in  1808.  edited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt.  Other  editions  are 
■  Peter  Hall  (1837)  and  by  Philip  Wynlcr  (1863).  See  also  fin^'p 
if  all,  his  Life  and  Times  (1826),  by  Rev.  John  Jones;  Life  ol  Joseph 
Halt,  by  Rev.  George  Lewis  (1886);  A.  B.  Grosort,  7a*  Co^p^ii 
Poems  of  Joseph  Halt... with  introductions,  eye.  0879):  Satires. 
&c.  (Early  English  Poets,  ed.  S.  W.  Singer,  1824).  Many  of  Hall  s 
works  were  translated  into  French,  and  some  into  Dutch,  a 
have  been  numerous  selections  from  his  devotional  works. 


nosford,  near  Nottingham, 
a  cotton  manufacturer. 


.  HALL  MARSHALL  (1790-1857),  English  physiologist, 
born  on  the  1  St  h  of  February  1 7c*  . 
where  his  father,  Robert  Hall,  was 
Having  attended  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard's  academy  at  Notting- 
ham, he  entered  a  chemist's  shop  at  Newark,  and  in  1809  begin 
to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  iSti  he  was 
elected  senior  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society;  the 
following  year  he  took  the  M.D.  degree,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  resident  house  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
Edinburgh.  This  appointment  he  resigned  after  two  years, 
when  he  visited  Paris  and  its  medical  schools,  and,  on  a  w  aliicg 

I  The  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  (d.  135R)  in  old  St  P-uI's 
was  commonly  known,  in  error,  as  that  of  Duke  Humphrey  of  Glou- 
cester. "  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  "  was  to  go  hungry  among 
the  d<  titers  and  beggars  who  frequented  Duke  Humphrey's 
in  the  cathedral. 
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tear,  those  also  or  Berlin  and  GSttingcn.  In  181 7,  when  be 
settled  at  Nottingham,  be  published  his  Diagnosis,  and  in  1818 
he  wrote  the  Minuses,  a  work  on  the  affections  denominated 
bilious,  nervous,  &c.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1825  he  became  physician 
to  the  Nottingham  general  bospitaL  In  1826  be  removed  to- 
London,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  his  Commentaries 
on  the  more  important  diseases  of  females.  In  1830  he  issued 
his  Observations  on  Blood-letting,  founded  on  researches  on  Ike 
morbid  and  curative  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  which  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  medical  profession  to  be  of  vast  practical  value, 
and  in  1831  his  Experimental  Essay  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  Capillary  Vessels,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
blood -channels  intermediate  between  arteries  and  veins  serve 
the  office  of  bringing  the  fluid  blood  into  contact  with  the  material 
tissues  of  the  system.  In  the  following  year  he  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  a  paper  "  On  the  inverse  ratio  which  subsists 
between  Respiration  and  Irritability  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.!' 
His  most  important  work  in  physiology  was  concerned  with  the 
theory  of  reflex  action,  embodied  in  a  paper  "  On  the  reflex 
Function  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  the  Medulla  Spinalis  " 
O83  7),  which  was  supplemented  in  1837  by  another"  On  the  True 
Spinal  Marrow,  and  the  Excito-motor  System  of  Nerves."  The 
"  reflex  function  "  excited  great  attention  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  though  in  England  some  of  his  papers  were  refused 
publication  by  the  Royal  Society.  Hall  thus  became  the 
authority  on  the  multiform  deranged  states  of  health  referable 
to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  ht  gained 
a  Urge  practice.  His  "  ready  method  "  for  resuscitation  in 
drowning  and  other  forms  of  suspended  respiration  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  innumerable  lives.  He  died  at  Brighton  of  a 
throat  affection,  aggravated  by  lecturing,  on  the  1  ith  of  August 
1857- 

A  li;t  of  his  works  and  details  of  his  "  ready  method,"  &c,  arc 
given  in  \\i*'Mtmoirs  by  his  widow  (London.  1861). 

HALL,  ROBERT  (1764-1831),  English  Baptist  divine,  was  born 
on  the  2nd  of  May  1764,  at  Arncsby  near  Leicester,  where  his 
father,  Robert  Hall  (1728-1791),  a  man  whose  cast  of  mind  in 
some  respects  resembled  closely  that  of  the  son,  was  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  congregation.  Robert  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
fourteen.  While  still  at  the  dame's  school  his  passion  for  Looks 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  in  the  summer  it  was 
his  custom  after  school  hours  to  retire  to  the  churchyard  with 
a  volume,  which  he  continued  to  peruse  there  till  nightfall, 
making  out  the  meaning  of  the  more  difficult  words  with  the 
help  of  a  pocket  dictionary.  From  his  sixth  to  his  eleventh 
year  he  attended  the  school  of  Mr  Simmons  at  Wigston,  a  village 
four  miles  from  Amesby.  There  his  precocity  assumed  the 
exceptional  form  of  an  intense  interest  in  metaphysics,  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  restricted  character  of  his  father's 
library;  and  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age  he  had  read  and 
re-read  Jonathan  Edwards's  Treatise  on  the  Will  and  Butler's 
Analogy.  This  incessant  study  at  such  an  early  period  of  life 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  health. 
After  he  left  Mr  Simmons's  school  his  appearance  was  so  sickly 
as  to  awaken  fears  of  the  presence  of  phthisis.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air,  he  stayed  for  some  time 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  near  Kettering,  who  with  an  impro- 
priety which  Hall  himself  afterwards  referred  to  as  "egregious," 
prevailed  upon  the  boy  of  eleven  to  give  occasional  addresses 
at  prayer  meetings.  As  his  health  seemed  rapidly  to  recover, 
be  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Northampton  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ryland,  where  be  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  "  made 
great  progress  in  Latin  and  Creek."  On  leaving  school  he  for 
some  time  studied  divinity  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
and  in  October  1778  he  entered  the  Bristol  academy  for  the  pre- 
paration of  students  for  the  Baptist  ministry.  Here  the  self- 
possession  which  had  enabled  him  in  his  twelfth  year  to  address 
unfalteringly  various  audiences  of  grown-up  people  seems  to 
have  strangely  forsaken  him;  for  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  academy,  his  turn  came  to  deliver  an 
address  in  the  vestry  of  Broadmead  chapel,  he  broke  down  on 


two  separate  occasions  and  was  unable  to  finish  his  discourse. 
On  the  13th  of  August  1780  he  was  set  apart  to  the  ministry, 
but  he  still  continued  his  studies  at  the  academy;  and  in  1781, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  exhibition  which  he 
held,  he  entered  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  March  1785.  At  the  university  he  was 
without  a  rival  of  his  own  standing  in  any  of  the  classes,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  alike  in  classics,  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
He  there  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mackintosh  (afterwards 
Sir  James),  who,  though  a  year  his  junior  in  age,  was  a  year  bis 
senior  as  a  student.  Whde  they  remained  at  Aberdeen  the  two 
were  inseparable,  reading  together  the  best  Greek  authors, 
especially  I'lato,  and  discussing,  either  during  their  walks  by 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  the  Don  or  in  their  rooms  until 
early  morning,  the  most  perplexed  questions  in  philosophy  and 
religion. 

During  the  vacation  between  his  last  two  sessions  at  Aberdeen, 
Hall  acted  as  assistant  pastor  to  Dr  Evans  at  Broadmead  chapel, 
Bristol,  and  three  months  after  leaving  the  university  he  was 
appointed  classical  tutor  in  the  Bristol  academy,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  more  than  five  years.  Even  at  this  period  his  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  had  excited  an  interest  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  and  when  he  preached 
the  chapel  was  generally  crowded  to  excess,  the  audience  includ- 
ing many  persons  of  intellectual  tastes.  Suspicions  in  regard 
to  his  orthodoxy  having  in  1780  led  to  a  misunderstanding  with 
his  colleague  and  a  part  of  the  congregation,  he  in  July  1700 
accepted  an  invitation  to  make  trial  of  a  congregation  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  pastor  in  July  of  the  following  year. 
From  a  statement  of  his  opinions  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
congregation  which  be  left,  it  would  appear  that,  while  a  firm 
believer  in  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  he  had  at  this  time 
disowned  the  cardinal  principles  of  Calvinism — the  federal 
headship  of  Adam,  and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election  and 
reprobation;  and  that  he  was  so  far  a  materialist  as  to  "  hold 
that  man's  thinking  powers  and  faculties  are  the  result  of  a 
certain  organization  of  matter,  and  that  after  death  he  ceases 
to  be  conscious  till  the  resurrection."  It  was  during  his  Cam- 
bridge ministry,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
that  his  oratory  was  roost  brilliant  and  most  immediately  power- 
ful. At  Cambridge  the  intellectual  character  of  a  large  part  of 
the  audience  supplied  a  stimulus  which  was  wanting  at  Leicester 
and  Bristol. 

His  first  published  compositions  had  a  political  origin.  In 
1791  appeared  Christianity  consistent  with  the  Love  of  Freedom, 
in  which  he  defended  the  pobtical  conduct  of  dissenters  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  minister  of  Weighhouse, 
and  gave  eloquent  expression  to  his  hopes  of  great  political  and 
social  ameliorations  as  destined  to  result  nearly  or  remotely 
from  the  subversion  of  old  ideas  and  institutions  in  the  maelstrom 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1793  be  expounded  his  political 
sentiments  in  a  powerful  and  more  extended  pamphlet  entitled 
an  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  On  account,  however, 
of  certain  asperities  into  which  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  had 
betrayed  him,  and  his  conviction  that  he  had  treated  his  subject 
in  too  superficial  a  manner,  he  refused  to  permit  the  publication 
of  the  pamphlet  beyond  the  third  edition,  until  the  references  of 
political  opponents  and  the  circulation  of  copies  without  his 
sanction  induced  him  in  1821  to  prepare  a  new  edition,  from 
which  he  omitted  the  attack  on  Bishop  Horslcy,  and  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  advertisement  stating  that  his  political  opinions 
bad  undergone  no  substantial  change.  His  other  publications 
while  at  Cambridge  were  three  sermons — On  Modern  Infidelity 
(1801),  Reflections  on  War  (1802),  and  Sentiments  proper  to  the 
present  Crisis  (1803).  He  began,  however,  to  suffer  from  mental 
derangement  in  November  1804.  He  recovered  so  speedily 
that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  April  1805,  but  a  recur- 
rence of  the  malady  rendered  it  advisable  for  bim  on  his  second 
recovery  to  resign  his  pastoral  office  in  March  1806. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in 
Leicestershire,  and  then  for  some  time  resided  at  Endcrby, 
preaching  occasionally  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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Latterly  be  ministered  to  a  small  congregation  in  Harvey  Lane, 
Leicester,  from  whom  at  the  close  of  1806  he  accepted  a  call  to 
be  their  stated  pastor.  In  the  autumn  of  1807  he  changed  his 
residence  from  Endcrby  to  Leicester,  and  in  1808  he  married  the 
servant  of  a  brother  minister.  His  proposal  of  marriage  had 
been  made  after  an  almost  momentary  acquaintance,  and, 
according  to  the  traditionary  account,  in  very  abrupt  and 
peculiar  terms;  but,  judging  from  his  subsequent  domestic 
life,  bis  choice  did  sufficient  credit  to  his  penetration  and  sagacity. 
His  writings  at  Leicester  embraced  various  tracts  printed  for 
private  circulation;  a  number  of  contributions  to  the  Eclectic 
Review,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  articles  on  "  Foster's 
Essays  "  and  on  "  Zeal  without  Innovation  ";  several  sermons, 
including  those  On  the  Advantages  0}  Knowledge  to  the  Lower 
Classes  (1810),  On  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  (1817), 
and  On  the  Death  of  Dr  Ryland  (182s);  and  his  pamphlet  on 
Terms  of  Communion,  in  which  he  advocated  intercommunion 
with  all  those  who  acknowledged  the  "  essentials  "of  Christianity. 
In  1819  he  published  an  edition  in  one  volume  of  his  sermons 
foimcrly  printed.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Ryland,  Hall  was  invited 
to  return  to  the  pastorale  of  Broadmcad  chapel,  Bristol,  and  as 
the  peace  of  the  congregation  at  Leicester  had  been  to  "some 
degree  disturbed  by  a  controversy  regarding  several  cases  of 
discipline,  he  resolved. to  accept  the  invitation,  and  removed 
there  in  April  1826.  The  malady  of  renal  calculus  had  for  many 
years  rendered  his  life  an  almost  continual  martyrdom,  and 
henceforth  increasing  infirmities  and  sufferings  afflicted  him. 
Gradually  the  inability  to  take  proper  exercise,  by  inducing 
a  plethoric  habit  of  body  and  impeding  the  circulation,  led  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  which  resulted  in  his  death  on 
the  2tst  of  February  18  51.  He  is  remembered  as  a  great  pulpit 
orator,  of  a  somewhat  laboured,  rhetorical  style  in  his  written 
works,  but  of  undeniable  vigour  in  his  spoken  sermons. 

See  Works  of  Robert  Hall,  A.M.,  with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
by  Otinthus  Gregory,  LI.  U..  and  Observations  on  his  Char  after  as 
Preacher  by  John  Foster,  originally  publi&hed  in  6  vols.  (London, 
1832);  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hail,  A.M.,  by  John  Greene, 
(London,  1832);  Biographical  Recollections  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
by  J.  W.  Morris  (1848);  Fifty  Sermons  of  Robert  Hall  from  Notes 
taken  at  the  time  of  their  Delivery,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinncld, 
M.A.  (1843):  Reminiscences  of  College  Life  in  Bristol  during  Ike 
Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  A.M.Xy  Frederick  Trcrtrail  (1879). 

HALL,  SAMUEL  CARTER  (1800-1889),  English  journalist, 
was  born  at  Watcrford  on  the  9th  of  May  1S00,  the  son  of  an 
army  officer.  In  1821  he  went  to  London,  and  in  1823  became 
a  parliamentary  reporter.  From  1826  to  1837  he  was  editor  of 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  public  prints,  and  in  1839  he 
founded  and  edited  The  Art  Journal.  His  exposure  of  the  trade 
in  bogus  "  Old  Masters  "  earned  for  this  publication  a  consider- 
able reputation.  Hall  resigned  the  editorship  in  1880,  and  was 
granted  a  Civil  List  pension  "  for  his  long  and  valuable  services 
to  literature  and  art."  He  died  in  London  on  the  16th  of  March 
1889.  His  wife,  Anna  Maria  Fielding  (1800-1881),  became 
well  known  as  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  for  her  numerous  novels,  sketches 
of  Irish  life,  and  plays.  Two  of  the  last,  The  Groves  of  Blarney 
and  The  French  Refugee,  were  produced  in  London  with  success. 
She  also  wrote  a  number  of  children's  books,  and  was  practically 
interested  in  various  London  charities,  several  of  which  she 
helped  to  found. 

HALL,  WILLIAM  EDWARD  (1835-1S94),  English  writer  on 
international  law,  was  the  only  child  of  William  Hall,  M.D., 
a  descendant  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Halls  of  Dunglass,  and 
of  Charlotte,  daughter  of  William  Cotton,  F.S.A.  He  was  born 
on  the  22nd  of  August  1835,  at  Leatherhcad,  Surrey,  but  passed 
his  childhood  abroad,  Dr  Hall  having  acted  as  physician  to  the 
king  of  Hanover,  and  subsequently  to  the  British  legation  at 
Naples.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  son's  taste  in  after  life  for  art  and 
modern  languages.  He  was  educated  privately  till,  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen,  he  matriculated  at  Oxford,  where  in  1S56  he 
took  his  degree  with  a  first  class  in  the  then  recently  instituted 
school  of  law  and  history,  gaining,  three  years  afterwards,  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  an  essay  upon  "  the  effect  upon  Spain  of  the 
discovery  of  the  precious  metals  in  America."   In  1861  he  was 
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called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  devoted  his  time  less  to 
any  serious  attempt  to  obtain  practice  than  to  the  study  of  Italian 
art,  and  to  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  always  bringing 
home  admirable  water-colour  drawings  of  buildings  and  scenery. 
He  was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
making  several  first  ascents,  notably  that  of  the  Lyskamm.  He 
was  always  much  interested  in  military  matters,  and  was 
under  fire,  on  the  Danish  side,  in  the  war  of  1864.  In  1867  be 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Plan  for  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Army,"  and,  many  years  afterwards,  he  saw  as  much 
as  he  was  permitted  to  sec  of  the  expedition  sent  for  the  rescue 
of  Gordon.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  made  his  mark  in  the 
army,  but  in  later  life  his  ideal,  which  be  realized,  with  much 
success,  first  at  Uanfihangel  in  Monmouthshire,  and  then  at 
Coker  Court  in  Somersetshire,  was,  as  has  been  said, "  the  English 
country  gentleman,  with  cosmopolitan  experiences,  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  and  artistic  feeling."  His  travels  took  him  to 
Lapland,  Egypt,  South  America  and  India.  He  had  done  good 
work  for  several  government  offices,  in  1871  as  inspector  of 
returns  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  in  1877  by  reports 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  Oyster  Fisheries,  in  France  as  wrfl 
as  in  England;  and  all  the  time  was  amassing  materials  for 
ambitious  undertakings  upon  the  history  of  civilization,  and  of 
the  colonies.  His  title  to  lasting  remembrance  rests,  however, 
upon  bis  labours  in  the  realm  of  international  law,  recognized 
by  his  election  as  associi  in  1875,  and  as  membre  in  1882,  of  the 
Institul  de  Droit  International.  In  1874  he  published  a  thin  Svo 
upon  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals,  and  followed  it  up  in 
1880  by  his  magnum  opus,  the  Treatise  on  International  Lett, 
unquestionably  the  best  book  upon  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  well  planned,  free  from  the  rhetorical  vagueness 
which  has  been  the  besetting  vice  of  older  books  of  a  similar 
character,  full  of  information,  and  everywhere  bearing  traces 
of  the  sound  judgment  and  statesmanlike  views  of  its  author. 
In  1894  Hall  published  a  useful  monograph  upon  a  little-explored 
topic,  "  the  Foreign  Jurisdictions  of  the  British  Crown,"  but 
on  the  30th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  while  apparently 
in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigour,  be 
suddenly  died.  He  married,  in  1866,  Imogen,  daughter  of 
Mr  (afterwards  Mr  Justice)  Grove,  who  died  in  tS86;  and  in 
1891,  Alice,  daughter  of  Colonel  Hill  of  Court  Hill,  Shropshire, 
but  left  no  issue. 

See  T.  E.  Holland  in  Law  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xi.p  t  13:  and  ia 
Studies  in  International  Law,  p.  302.  (T.  fc.  H.) 

HALL,  or  Bad-Hall,  a  market-place  and  spa  of  Austria,  ia 
Upper  Austria,  25  m.  S.  of  Linz  by  rail.  Pop.  (1000)  984.  It 
is  renowned  for  its  saline  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with 
iodine  and  bromine,  which  are  considered  very  efficacious  in 
scrofulous  affections  and  venereal  skin  diseases.  Although  the 
springs  arc  known  since  the  8th  century,  Hall  attained  its  actual 
importance  only  since  1S55,  when  the  springs  became  the 
property  of  the  government.  The  number  of  visitors  in  1001 
was  4300. 

HALL  (generally  known  as  SchwXbisch-Hall,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  small  town  of  Hall  in  Tirol  and  Bad-Hall,  a  health 
resort  in  Upper  Austria),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wurttcmbcrg,  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kochcr,  and  on  the  railway  from  Hcilbronn  to  Knilsbeim, 
35  m.  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  (1005)  9400.  It  possesses  four 
Evangelical  churches  (of  which  the  Michacliskirche  dates  from 
the  15th  century  and  has  fine  medieval  carving),  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  handsome  town  hall  and  classical  and  modern 
schools.  A  short  distance  south  from  the  town  is  the  royal 
castle  of  Komburg,  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey  and  now  used 
as  a  garrison  for  invalid  soldiers,  with  a  church  dating  from  the 
12th  century.  The  town  is  chiefly  known  for  its  production  of 
salt,  which  is  converted  into  brine  and  piped  from  Wilhclmsgl&ck 
mine,  5  m.  distant.  Connected  with  the  salt-works  there  is  a 
salt -bath  and  whey-diet  establishment.  The  industries  of  the 
town  also  include  cotton-spinning,  iron  founding,  tanning,  and 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  starch,  brushes,  machines,  carriages 
and  metal  ware. 
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Hall  was  early  of  importance  on  account  of  its  salt-mines, 
which  were  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire  hy  the  so-called  Salzgrafeit 
(Salt-graves),  of  whom  the  earliest  known,  the  counts  of  Wcst- 
heim,  had  their  scat  in  the  castle  of  Hall.  Later  the  town 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  It  was  made  a  free  imperial 
city  in  1 276  by  Rudolph  of  Habsburg.  In  1802  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Wurttembcrg. 

HALL  (O.E.  heall,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Cer.  Halle), 
a  term  which  has  two  significations  in  England  and  is  applied 
sometimes  to  the  manor  house,  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  which  implied  a  territorial  possession,  but  more  often  to 
tbe  entrance  hall  of  a  mansion.  In  the  latter  case  it  wastheone 
large  room  in  the  feudal  castle  up  to  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  when  it  served  as  audience  chamber,  dining-room,  and 
dormitory.  The  hall  was  generally  a  parallelogram  on  plan, 
with  a  raised  dais  at  the  farther  end,  a  large  bow  window  on  one 
side,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  on  both  sides.  At  the  entrance  end 
was  a  passage,  which  was  separated  from  the  hall  by  a  partition 
screen  often  elaborately  decorated,  and  over  which  was  provided 
a  minstrels'  gallery;  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  passage  were  the 
hatches  communicating  with  the  scrvcrics.  This  arrangement 
is  still  found  in  some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
such  as  those  of  New  College,  Christchurch,  Wadham  and 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
private  mansions,  however,  the  kitchen  and  offices  have  been 
removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and  the  great  hall  is  only  used  for 
banquets.  Among  the  more  remarkable  examples  are  tbe  halls 
of  Audley  End;  Hatfield;  Brougham  Castle;  Hardwick; 
Knole  Stanway  in  Gloucestershire;  Wollaton,  where  it  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  mansion  and  lighted  by  clerestory 
windows;  Burton  Agnes  in  Yorkshire;  Canons  Ashley,  North- 
amptonshire; Wcstwood  Park,  Worcestershire;  Fountains, 
Yorkshire;  Sydenham  House,  Devonshire;  Cobham,  Kent; 
Montacute,  Somersetshire;  Bolsovcr  Castle,  Derbyshire  (vaulted 
and  with  two  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  to  carry  the 
vault);  Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire;  Barlborough,  Derbyshire; 
Rusbton  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  with  a  bow  window  at  each 
end  of  the  dab  and  a  third  bow  window  at  the  other  end; 
Knole,  Kent;  and  at  Mayficld,  Sussex  (with  stone  arches  across 
to  carry  the  roof),  now  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Many  of  these  halls  have  hammer-beam  roofs,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  found  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  London,  where 
both  the  tic  and  collar  beams  have  hammer-beams.  Of  other 
halls,  Westminster  is  the  largest,  being  238  ft.  long;  followed 
by  the  Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall,  110  ft;  Wolsey's  Hall, 
Hampton  Court,  106  ft;  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the  Mansion 
House;  the  hall  at  Lambeth,  now  the  library;  Crosby  Hall; 
Gray's  Inn  Hall;  the  Guildhall;  Charterhouse;  and  the 
following  halls  of  the  London  City  Companies— Cloth  workers, 
Brewers,  Goldsmiths,  Fishmongers.  The  term  hall  is  also  given 
to  the  following  English  mansions:— Haddon,  Hardwick, 
Apethorpe,  Aston,  Blickling.  Brerclon,  Burton  Agnes,  Cobham, 
Dinglcy,  Rushton,  Kirby,  Litford  and  Wollaton;  and  it  was 
the  nameof  someof  thccarlicr  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
most  of  which  have  now  been  absorbed  in  other  colleges,  so  that 
there  remain  only  St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

HALLAM.  HENRY  (1777-1859),  English  historian,  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Hallam,  canon  of  Windsor  and  dean  of  Bristol, 
and  wasbornon  thcoth  of  July  1777.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1799.  Called 
to  the  bar,  he  practised  for  some  years  on  the  Oxford  circuit; 
but  his  tastes  were  literary,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1812,  he  inherited  a  small  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  he  gave 
himself  upwholly  tothestudicsof  hislife.  He  had  early  become 
connected  with  the  brilliant  band  of  authors  and  politicians  who 
then  led  the  Whig  party,  a  connexion  to  which  he  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  well-paid  and  easy  post  of  commissioner  of 
stamps;  but  in  practical  politics,  for  which  he  was  hy  nature 
unsuited,  he  took  no  active  share.  But  he  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  manymopular  movements— particularly  of  that  which 
ended  in  tbe  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  and  be  was  throughout 


his  entire  life  sincerely  and  profoundly  attached  to  the  political 
principles  of  the  Whigs,  both  in  their  popular  and  in  their 
aristocratic  aspect. 

Hallam's  earliest  literary  work  was  undertaken  in  connexion 
with  the  great  organ  of  the  Whig  party,  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
where  his  review  of  Scott's  Dryden  attracted  much  notice.  His 
first  great  work,  The  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  Ike 
Middle  Agti,  was  produced  in  1818,  and  was  followed  nine  years 
later  by  the  Constitutional  History  of  England.  In  1838-1830 
appeared  the  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  iph, 
16th  and  17th  Centuries.  These  are  the  three  works  on  which 
the  fame  of  Hallam  rests.  They  at  once  took  a  place  in  English 
literature  which  has  never  been  seriously  challenged.  A  volume 
of  supplemental  notes  to  his  Hi  idle  Ages  was  published  in  1848. 
These  facts  and  dates  represent  nearly  all  the  events  of  Hallam's 
career.  The  strongest  personal  interest  in  his  life  was  tbe 
affliction  which  befell  him  in  the  loss  of  his  children,  one  after 
another.  His  eldest  son,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam, — the"  A.H.H." 
of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  by  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
temporaries a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  promise,— -died  in  1833 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Seventeen  years  later,  his  second 
son,  Henry  Fitzmauricc  Hallam,  was  cut  off  like  his  brother 
at  the  very  threshold  of  what  might  have  been  a  great  career. 
The  premature  death  and  high  talents  of  these  young  men,  and 
the  association  of  one  of  them  with  the  most  popular  poem  of  the 
age,  have  made  Hallam's  family  afflictions  better  known  than 
any  other  incidents  of  his  life.  He  survived  wife,  daughter  and 
sons  by  many  years.  In  1834  Hallam  published  The  Remains 
in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life.  In  1852  a  selection  of  Literary  Essays  and  Characters 
from  the  Literature  of  Europe  was  published.  Hallam  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  enjoyed  many  other  appropriate  distinctions.  In  1830  he 
received  the  gold  medal  for  history,  founded  by  George  IV. 
He  died  on  the  21st  of  January  1859. 

The  Middle  Ages  is  described  by  Hallam  himself  as  a  series 
of  historical  dissertations,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief 
circumstances  that  can  interest  a  philosophical  inquirer  during 
the  period  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  century.  The  work  consists 
of  nine  long  chapters,  each  of  which  is  a  complete  treatise  in  itself. 
The  history  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
Greek  and  Saracenic  empires,  sketched  in  rapid  and  general 
terms,  is  the  subject  of  five  separate  chapters.  Others  deal 
with  the  great  institutional  features  of  medieval  society — the 
development  of  the  feudal  system,  of  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  of  the  free  political  system  of  England.  The  last  chapter 
sketches  the  general  state  of  society,  the  growth  of  commerce, 
manners,  and  literature  in  the  middle  ages.  The  book  may  be 
regarded  as  a  general  view  of  early  modern  history,  preparatory 
to  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  special  lines  of  inquiry  carried 
out  in  hissubscqucnt  works,  although  Hallam's  original  intention 
was  to  continue  the  work  on  the  scale  on  which  it  had  been 
begun. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England  takes  up  the  subject 
at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  dropped  in  the  Viev  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  viz.  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,1  and  carries  ft 
down  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  Hallam  stopped  here  for 
a  characteristic  reason,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  and 
to  regret.  He  was  unwilling  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  modern 
politics  which  seemed  to  him  to  run  back  through  tbe  whole 
period  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tbey  ran 
back  much  farther,  as  Hallam  soon  found.  Tbe  sensitive 
impartiality  which  withheld  him  from  touching  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  did  not 
save  him  from  the  charge  of  partisanship.  The  Quarterly  Review 
for  1828  contains  an  article  on  the  Constitutional  History,  written 
by  Sou  they,  full  of  railing  and  reproach.  The  work,  he  says, 
is  the  "  production  of  a  decided  partisan,"  who  "  rakes  in  the 
ashes  of  long- forgotten  and  a  thousand  times  buried  slanders, 

1  Lord  Brousham,  overlooking  the  constitutional  chapter  in  the 
Middle  Af,\  ctnwircd  Hallam  (or  making  an  arbitrary  br^inning  ai 
this  point,  and  proposed  to  write  a  more  complete  history  hinueH- 
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for  the  means  of  heaping  obloquy  on  all  who  supported  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country."  No  accusation  made 
by  a  critic  ever  fell  so  wide  of  the  mark.  Absolute  justice  is  the 
standard  which  Hallam  set  himself  and  maintained.  His  view 
of  constitutional  history  was  that  it  should  contain  only  so  much 
of  the  political  and  general  history  of  the  time  as  bears  directly 
on  specific  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  state,  including 
therein  judicial  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions.  But  while 
abstaining  from  irrelevant  historical  discussions,  Hallam  dealt 
with  statesmen  and  policies  with  the  calm  and  fearless  impartiality 
of  a  judge.  It  was  his  cool  treatment  of  such  sanctified  names 
as  Charles,  Cranmer  and  Laud  that  provoked  the  indignation  of 
Southey  and  the  Quarterly,  who  forgot  that  the  same  impartial 
measure  was  extended  to  statesmen  on  the  other  side.  If 
Hallam  can  ever  be  said  to  have  deviated  from  perfect  fairness, 
it  was  in  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  19th-century  theory  of 
the  constitution  was  the  right  theory  in  previous  centuries,  and 
that  those  who  departed  from  it  on  one  side  or  the  other  were 
in  the  wrong.  He  did  unconsciously  antedate  the  constitution, 
and  it  is  clear  from  incidental  allusions  in  his  last  work  that  he 
did  not  regard  with  favour  the  democratic  changes  which  he 
thought  to  be  impending.  Hallam,  like  Macaulay,  ultimately 
referred  all  political  questions  to  the  standard  of  Whig  con- 
stitutionalism. But  though  his  work  is  thus,  like  that  of  many 
historians,  coloured  by  his  opinions,  this  was  not  the  outcome 
of  a  conscious  purpose,  and  he  was  scrupulously  conscientious 
in  collecting  and  weighing  his  materials.  In  this  he  was  helped 
by  bis  legal  training,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  fact  which  made 
the  Constitutional  History  one  of  the  text-books  of  English 
politics,  to  which  men  of  all  parties  appealed,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  work  of  later  writers,  still  leaves  it  a  standard 
authority. 

Like  the  Constitutional  History,\hc  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe  continues  one  of  the  branches  of  inquiry  which  had 
been  opened  in  the  View  of  Ike  Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Literature,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  supplemental  y  to 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Hallam  sketches  the  state 
of  literature  in  Europe  down  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century: 
the  extinction  of  ancient  learning  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  rise  of  Christianity;  the  preservation 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  services  of  the  church;  and  the  slow 
revival  of  letters,  which  began  to  show  itself  soon  after  the  7th 
century — "  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  " — had  been  passed. 
For  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  his  special  period  he  is  mainly 
occupied  with  a  review  of  classical  learning,  and  he  adopts  the 
plan  of  taking  short  decennial  periods  and  noticing  the  most 
remarkable  works  which  they  produced.  The  rapid  growth  of 
literature  in  the  i6lh  century  compels  him  to  resort  toa  classifica- 
tion of  subjects.  Thus  in  the  period  1 520-1550  we  have  separate 
chapters  on  ancient  literature,  theology,  speculative  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence,  the  literature  of  taste,  and  scientific  and 
miscellaneous  literature;  and  the  subdivisions  of  subjects  is 
carried  further  of  course  in  the  later  periods.  Thus  poetry,  the 
drama  and  polite  literature  form  the  subjects  of  separate 
chapters.  One  inconvenient  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  same  author  is  scattered  over  many  chapters,  according  as  his 
works  fall  within  this  category  or  that  period  of  time.  Names 
like  Shakespeare,  Grotius,  Bacon,  Hobbcs  appear  in  half  a  dozen 
different  places.  The  individuality  of  great  authors  is  thus 
dissipated  except  when  it  has  been  preserved  by  an  occasional 
sacrifice  of  the  arrangement — and  this  defect,  if  it  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  defect,  is  increased  by  the  very  sparing  references 
to  personal  history  and  character  with  which  Hallam  was 
obliged  to  content  himself.  His  plan  excluded  biographical 
history,  nor  is  the  work,  he  tells  us,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
reference.  It  is  rigidly  an  account  of  the  books  which  would 
make  a  complete  library  of  the  period arranged  according  to  the 
date  of  their  publication  and  the  nature  of  their  subjects.  The 
history  of  institutions  like  universities  and  academies,  and  that 
of  great  popular  movements  like  the  Reformation,  axe  of  course 

•Technical  subject*  like  painting  or  English  law  have  heen  ex- 
cluded by  Hallam,  and  history  and  theology  only  partially  treated. 


ROBERT 

noticed  in  their  immediate  connexion  with  literary  results; 
but  Hallam  had  little  taste  for  the  spacious  generalization  w  hich 
such  subjects  suggest.  The  great  qualities  displayed  in  thb 
work  have  been  universally  acknowledged— conscientiousness, 
accuracy,  judgment  and  enormous  reading.  Not  the  least 
striking  testimony  to  Hallam's  powers  U  his  mastery  over  so 
many  diverse  forms  of  intellectual  activity.  In  science  and 
theology,  mathematics  and  poetry,  metaphysics  and  law,  be  is  a 
competent  and  always  a  fair  if  not  a  profound  critic.  The  bent 
of  his  own  mind  is  manifest  in  his  treatment  of  pure  literature 
and  of  political  speculation — which  seems  to  be  inspired  with 
stronger  personal  interest  and  a  higher  sense  of  power  than  other 
parts  of  his  work  display.  Not  less  worthy  of  notice  in  a  literary 
history  is  the  good  sense  by  which  both  his  learning  and  his  tastes 
have  been  held  in  control.  Probably  no  writer  ever  possessed  a 
juster  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  men  and  things.  The 
labour  devoted  to  an  investigation  is  with  Hallam  no  excuse  for 
d wclli  ng  on  the  result ,  unless  that  is  in  itself  important.  He  turns 
away  contemptuously  from  the  mere  curiosities  of  literature, 
and  is  never  templed  to  make  a  display  of  trivial  erudition. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  his  interest  in  special  studies  leads  him  to 
assign  them  a  disproportionate  place  in  his  general  view  of  the 
literature  of  a  period. 

Hallam  is  generally  described  as  a  "  philosophical  historian." 
The  description  is  justified  Dot  so  much  by  any  philosophical 
quality  in  his  method  as  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  his  own 
temper.  Hallam  is  a  philosopher  to  this  extent  that  both  in 
political  and  in  literary  history  he  fixed  his  attention  on  results 
rather  than  on  persons.  His  conception  of  history  embraced 
the  whole  movement  of  society.  Beside  that  conception  the 
issue  of  battles  and  the  fate  of  kings  fall  into  comparative 
insignificance.  "  We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  princes,"  he 
reflects,  "  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  towns  besieged  and  provinces 
desolated,  describe  even  the  whole  pageantry  of  coronations  and 
festivals,  but  we  cannot  recover  the  genuine  history  of  mankind." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  in  Hallam  of  anything 
like  a  philosophy  of  history  or  society.  Wise  and  generally 
melancholy  reflections  on  human  nature  and  political  society 
are  not  infrequent  in  his  writings,  and  they  arise  naturally  and 
incidentally  out  of  the  subject  he  is  discussing.  His  object  is 
the  attainment  of  truth  in  matters  of  fact.  Sweeping  theories 
of  the  movement  of  society,  and  broad  characterizations  of 
particular  periods  of  history  seem  to  have  no  attraction  for  him. 
The  view  of  mankind  on  which  such  generalizations  are  usually 
based,  taking  little  account  of  individual  character,  was  highly 
distasteful  to  him.  Thus  he  objects  to  the  use  of  statistics 
because  they  favour  that  tendency  to  regard  all  men  as  mentally 
and  morally  equal  which  is  so  unhappily  strong  in  modern  times. 
At  the  same  time  Hallam  by  no  means  assumes  the  tone  of  the 
mere  scholar.  He  is  even  solicitous  to  show  that  his  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  cultivated  gentleman  and  not  of  the  specialist 
of  any  order.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  Montaigne  is  the  first  French 
author  whom  an  English  gentleman  is  ashamed  not  to  have  read. 
In  fact,  allusions  to  the  necessary  studies  of  a  gentleman  meet 
us  constantly,  reminding  us  of  the  unlikely  erudition  of  the 
schoolboy  in  Macaulay.  Hallam's  prejudices,  so  far  as  br  had 
any,  belong  to  the  same  character.  His  criticism  is  apt  to 
assume  a  lone  of  moral  censure  when  he  has  to  deal  with  certain 
extremes  of  human  thought — scepticism  in  philosophy,  atheism 
in  religion  and  democracy  in  politics. 

Hallam's  style  is  singularly  uniform  throughout  all  his  writings 
It  is  sincere  and  straightforward,  and  obviously  innocent  of  any 
motive  beyond  that  of  clearly  expressing  the  writer's  meaning. 
In  the  Littratureof  Europe  there  are  many  passages  of  great 
imaginative  beauty.  (E.  R.) 

HALLAM.  ROBERT  (d.  1417).  W*l>op  of  Salisbury  and 
English  representative  at  the  courtcil  of  Constance,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  chancellor  of  the  university  from  1403  to 
1405.  In  the  latter  year  the  pope  nominated  him  to  be  arch- 
bishop of  York,  but  the  king  objected.  However,  in  1407  he 
was  consecrated  by  Gregory  XII.  at  Siena  as  bishop  of  Sabs- 
bury.   At  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409  he  was  one  of  the  English 
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rrprrse  ntaiive*.  On  the6th  of  June  141 1  Pope  John  XXUI.  made 
Hallam  a  cardinal,  but  there  was  some  irregularity,  and  his  title 
was  not  recognized.  At  the  council  of  Constance  (q.t.),  which  met 
in  November  1414,  Hallam  was  the  chief  English  envoy.  There 
he  at  once  took  a  prominent  position,  as  an  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  Church  reform,  and  of  the  superiority  of  the  council  to  the 
pope.  In  the  discussions  which  led  up  to  the  deposition  of 
John  XXIII.  on  the  20th  of  May  1415  he  had  a  leading  share. 
Wiih  the  trials  of  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  he  had  less 
concern.  The  emperor  Sigismund,  through  whose  influence 
the  council  had  been  assembled,  was  absent  during  the  whole 
of  1416  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in  France  and  England;  but 
when  he  returned  to  Constance  in  January  1417,  as  the  open 
ally  of  the  English  king,  Hallam  as  Henry's  trusted  representative 
obtained  increased  importance.  Hallam  contrived  skilfully 
10  emphasize  English  prestige  by  delivering  the  address  of 
welcome  to  Sigismund  on  his  formal  reception.  Afterwards, 
under  his  master's  direction,  he  gave  the  emperor  vigorous 
support  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a  reform  of  the  Church, 
before  the  council  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  This 
matter  was  still  undecided  when  Hallam  died  suddenly,  on  the 
4th  of  September  1417.  After  his  death  the  direction  of  the 
English  nation  fell  into  less  skilful  hands,  with  the  result  that 
the  cardinals  were  able  to  secure  the  immediate  election  of  a  new 
pope  (Martin  V.fclccted  on  the  1  ith  of  November).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  abandonment  of  the  reformers  by  the  English 
was  due  entirely  to  Hallam's  death;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
Henry  V.,  foreseeing  the  possible  need  for  a  change  of  front, 
had  given  Hallam  discretionary  powers  which  the  bishop's 
successors  used  with  too  little  judgment.  Hallam  himself, 
who  had  the  confidence  of  Sigismund  and  was  generally  respected 
for  his  straightforward  independence,  might  have  achieved  a 
belter  result.  Hallam  was  buried  in  the  cathedra]  at  Constance, 
where  his  tomb  near  the  high  altar  is  marked  by  a  brass  of 
English  workmanship. 

For  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constance  see  H.  von  der  Hardt's 
Conttlium  Cciiitjnt-.rnit,  and  II.  Finkc's  Ada  tent Hit  Ctmsta»(icmis. 
For  a  modern  account  »cc  Mandvll  Crcighlon's  llitlory  of  tkr  Fatxtfy 
(6  vols.,  London,  1897).  (C.  L.  K.) 

HALLE.  SIR  CHARLES  (originally  Karl  Halle)  (1610-1895), 
English  pianist  and  conductor,  German  by  nationality,  was 
born  at  Hagen,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  nth  of  April  1819.  He 
studied  under  Rink  at  Darmstadt  in  1835,  and  as  early  as  1836 
went  to  Paris,  where  for  twelve  years  he  lived  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  other  musicians,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  great  literary  figures  as  Alfred 
de  Mussct  and  George  Sand.  He  had  started  a  set  of  chamber 
concerts  with  Alard  and  Franchommc  with  great  success,  and 
had  completed  one  series  of  them  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
drove  him  from  Paris,  and  he  settled,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  in  London.  His  pianoforte  recitals,  given  at  first  from 
1850  in  his  own  house,  and  from  1861  in  St  James's  Hall,  were  an 
important  feature  of  London  musical  life,  and  it  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  them  that  a  knowledge  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte sonatas  became  general  in  English  society.  At  the  Musical 
Union  founded  by  John  Ella,  and  at  the  Popular  Concerts  from 
their  beginning,  Hallf  was  a  frequent  performer,  and  from  185 j 
was  director  of  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts  in  Manchester,  where, 
io  1857,  he  started  a  series  of  concerts  of  his  own,  raising  the 
orchestra  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  quite  unknown  at  that  time 
in  England.  In  iS83  he  married  Madame  Norman  Neruda 
fb  t8jo).  the  violinist,  widow  of  Ludwig  Norman,  and  daughter 
of  Josef  Neruda,  members  of  whose  family  had  long  been  famous 
for  musical  talent.  In  the  same  year  he  was  knighted;  and 
in  t8oo  and  1S91  he  toured  with  his  wife  in  Australia  and  else- 
where. He  died  at  Manchester  on  the  25th  of  October  1805. 
Halle  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  musical  education 
of  England;  if  his  pianoforte-playing,  by  which  he  was  mainly 
known  to  the  public  in  London,  seemed  remarkable  rather  for 
precision  than  for  depth,  for  crystal  clearness  rather  than  for 
warmth,  and  for  perfect  realisation  of  the  written  text  rather 
than  for  strong  individuality,  it  was  at  least  of  immense  value 


as  giving  the  composer'!  idea  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  play  in  private,  like  those  who 
could  appreciate  the  power,  beauty  and  imaginative  warmth 
of  his  conducting,  would  have  given  a  very  different  verdict; 
and  they  were  not  wrong  in  judging  Halle  to  be  a  man  of  the 
widest  and  keenest  artistic  sympathies,  with  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  insight  into  music  of  every  school,  as  well  as  a  strong  sense 
of  humour.  He  fought  a  long  and  arduous  battle  for  the  best 
music,  and  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  art.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  technique  was  that  of  his  youth,  of  the  period  before 
Liszt,  the  ease  and  certainty  he  attained  in  the  most  modern 
music  was  not  the  less  wonderful  because  he  concealed  the 
mechanical  means  so  completely. 

Lady  Halle,  w  ho  from  1 864  onwards  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
solo  violinists  of  the  lime,  was  constantly  associated  with  her 
husband  on  the  concert  stage  till  his  death;  and  in  1896  a  public 
subscription  was  organized  in  her  behalf,  under  royal  patronage. 
She  continued  to  appear  occasionally  in  public,  notably  as  late 
as  1007,  when  she  played  at  the  Joachim  memorial  concert.  In 
tool  she  was  given  by  Queen  Alexandra  the  title  of  "violinist 
to  the  queen."  A  fine  classical  player  and  artist,  frequently 
associated  with  Joachim,  Lady  Halle  was  the  first  of  the  women 
violinists  who  could  stand  comparison  with  men. 

HALLE  (known  as  Halle-an-der-Saale,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  small  town  of  Halle  in  Westphalia),  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  situated*  in  a  sandy  plain  00 
the  right  bank  of  the  Saale,  which  here  divides  into  several  arms, 
21  m.  N.W.  from  Leipzig  by  the  railway  to  Magdeburg.  Pop. 
(1S75).  60,503;  (1885)  8r,98j;  (189$)  116,304;  (1005)  160,031. 
Owing  to  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  six  important  lines  of 
railway,  bringing  it  into  direct  communication  with  Berlin, 
Brcslau,  Leipzig,  Frankfort -on-Main,  the  Harz  country  and 
Hanover,  it  has  greatly  developed  in  size  and  in  commercial 
and  industrial  importance.  It  consists  of  the  old,  or  inner,  town 
surrounded  by  promenades,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
fortifications,  and  beyond  these  of  two  small  towns,  Glaucha 
in  the  south  and  Ncumarkt  in  the  north,  and  five  rapidly  in- 
creasing suburbs.  The  inner  town  is  irregularly  built  and 
presents  a  somewhat  unattractive  appearance,  but  it  has  been 
much  improved  and  modernized  by  the  laying  out  of  new  streets. 

The  centre  of  the  town  proper  is  occupied  by  the  imposing 
market  square,  on  which  stand  the  line  medieval  town  hall 
(restored  in  1883)  and  the  handsome  Gothic  Maricnkirche, 
dating  mainly  from  the  i6(h  century,  with  two  towers  connected 
by  a  bridge.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  arc  a  clock-tower 
(Dtr  rote  Turm)  276  ft.  in  height,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Handel, 
the  composer,  a  native  of  HalJe.  West  of  the  market-square  lies 
the  Halle,  or  the  Tal,  where  the  brine  springs  (see  below)  issue. 
Among  the  eleven  churches,  nine  Protestant  and  two  Roman 
Catholic,  may  also  be  mentioned  the  St  Moritzkirche,  dating 
from  the  12th  century,  with  fine  wood  carvings  and  sculptures, 
and  the  cathedral  (belonging  since  1689  to  tlje  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  church),  built  in  the  16th  century  and  containing  an 
altar-piece  representing  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  his 
family.  Of  secular  buildings  the  most  noticeable  are  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Moritzburg,  formerly  a  citadel  and  the  residence 
of  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  wing  now  used  for 
military  purposes,  the  university  buildings,  the  theatre  and  the 
new  railway  station.  The  famous  university  was  founded  by 
the  elector  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  king  of 
Prussia),  in  1604,  on  behalf  of  the  jurist.  Christian  Thomasius 
(1635-1728),  whom  many  students  followed  to  Halle,  when  he  was 
expelled  from  Leipzig  through  the  enmity  of  his  fellow  professors. 
It  was  closed  by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  again  in  181 3,  but  in  181s 
was  re-established  and  augmented  by  the  removal  to  it  of  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  with  which  it  thus  became  united. 
It  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine  and  philosophy. 
From  the  first  it  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  scats 
of  Protestant  theology,  originally  of  the  pietistic  and  latterly  of 
the  rationalistic  and  critical  school.  In  connexion  with  the 
university  there  arc  a  botanical  garden,  a  theological  seminary. 
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anatomical,  pathological  and  physical  institutes,  hospitals,  an 
agricultural  institute— one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Germany— a  meteorological  institute,  an  observatory 
and  a  library  of  180,000  printed  volumes  and  800  manuscripts. 
Among  other  educational  establishments  must  be  mentioned 
the  Francke'schc  Sliftungcn,  founded  in  1691  by  August  Hermann 
Francke  (1063-1727).  a  bronze  statue  of  whom  by  Rauch  was 
erected  in  1829  in  the  inner  court  of  the  building.  They  embrace 
an  orphanage,  a  laboratory  where  medicines  arc  prepared  and 
distributed,  a  Bible  press  from  which  Bibles  are  issued  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  eight  schools  of  various  grades,  attended  in  all  by  over 
3000  pupils.  The  other  principal  institutions  are  the  city 
gymnasium,  the  provincial  lunatic  asylum,  the  prison,  the  town 
hospital  and  infirmary,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  institute.  The 
salt  springs  of  Halle  have  been  known  from  a  very  early  period. 
Some  rise  within  the  town  and  others  on  an  island  in  the 
Saale;  and  together  their  annual  yield  of  salt  is  about  8500 


1  employed  at  the  salt-works  arc  of  a  peculiar  race 
and  are  known  as  the  Hailoren.  They  have  been  usually  regarded 
as  descendants  of  the  original  Wendish  inhabitants,  or  as  Celtic 
immigrants,  with  an  admixture  of  Frankish  elements.  They 
wear  a  distinct  dress,  the  ordinary  costume  of  about  1700, 
observe  several  ancient  customs,  and  enjoy  certain  exemptions 
and  privileges  derived  from  those  of  the  ancient  Pfanncrschafl 
(community  of  the  lalt-panners). 

Among  the  other  industries  of  Halle  arc  sugar  refining,  machine 
building,  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  malt,  chocolate,  cocoa, 
confectionery,  cement,  paper,  chicory,  lubricating  and  illuminat- 
ing oil.  wagon  grease,  carriages  and  playing  cards,  printing, 
dyeing  and  coal  mining  (soft  brown  coal).  The  trade,  which  is 
supervised  by  a  chamber  of  commerce,  is  very'  considerable,  the 
principal  exports  being  machinery,  raw  sugar  and  petroleum. 
Halle  is  also  noted  as  the  scat  of  several  important  publishing 
firms.  The  Bibclanstalt  (Bible  institution)  of  von  Castein  is  the 
central  authority  for  the  revision  of  Luther's  Bible,  of  which  it 
sells  annually  from  60,000  to  70,000  copies. 

Halle  is  first  mentioned  as  a  fortress  erected  on  the  Saale  in  806 
by  Charles,  son  of  Charlemagne,  during  his  expedition  again**  the 


Sorb*.  The  place  was.  however,  known  long  before,  and  owes  its 
origin  as  well  as  its  name  to  the  salt  springs  (Halts).  In  068  Halle, 
with  the  valuable  salt  works,  was  given  by  the  emperor  Otto  I.  to 
the  newly  founded  archdiocese  of  Magdeburg,  and  in  081  Otto  II. 
gave  it  a  charter  as  a  town.  The  interests  of  the  archbishop  were 
watched  over  by  a  X'ori  (advocatus)  and  a  burgravc,  and  from  the 
first  there  were  separate  jurisdictions  for  the  Hailoren  and  the 
German  settlers  in  the  town,  the  former  being  under  that  of  the 
Salzgraf  (comes  salts),  the  latter  of  a  Sckullheiss  or  bailiff,  both 
subordinate  to  the  burgravc.  The  conflict  of  interests  and  juris- 
dictions led  to  the  usual  internecine  strife  during!  he  middle  ages.  The 
panners  (PJanntr)  of  the  Tal.  feudatories  or  officials,  became  a  close 
hereditary  aristocracy  in  perpetual  rivalry  with  the  gilds  in  the  town ; 
and  both  resisted  the  pretensions  of  the  archbishops.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  Halle  had  attained  considerable  im- 
portance, and  in-the  13th  and  14th  centuries  as  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  it  carried  on  successful  wars  with  the  archbishops 
of  Magdeburg ;  and  in  1435  it  resisted  an  army  of  30.000  men  under 
the  elector  of  Saxony.  Its  liberty  perished,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  internal  feud  between  the  democratic  gilds  and  the  patrician 
panners.  On  the  20th  of  September  1478  a  demagogue  and  cobbler 
named  Jakob  Wcissak.  a  member  of  the  town  council,  with  his 
confederates  opened  the  gates  to  the  soldiers  of  the  archbishop.  The 
townsmen  were  subdued,  and  to  hold  them  in  check  the  archbishop. 
Ernest  of  Saxony,  built  the  castle  of  Moritiburg.  Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Magdeburg,  the  Refor- 
mation found  an  entrance  into  the  city  in  1552;  and  in  IS41  a 
Lutheran  superintendent  was  appointed.  After  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648  the  city  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg.  In  1806  it 
after  which,  at  the  peace  of 
ftcr  the  b_ 

in  May' 1813,  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians.  The  rise  of  Leipzig 
was  for  a  long  time  hurtful  to  the  prosperity  of  Halle,  and  its  present 
rapid  increase  in  population  andtrade  is  principally  ducto  its  position 

as  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways.   

Sec  Drcyhaupt.  A us'ukrluke  Brsckreibunz  des  Saalkreises  (Halle, 
a  vols..  1755;  3rd  edition.  1842-1844);  Hoffbauer.  Gesthuhle  der 
Unmralat  zu  Halle  (1806):  Halle  in  VorteU  und  Gttctvnrt  ( 1 85 1 ) ; 
th.  Kurt*  Gesckukte  und  Bestkretbung  dtr  Sladl  Unite  (3rd  ed., 
Hagen,  Die  Stadt   HalU  (1866-1867);  Hcrubcrg. 


In  1806  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  French 
f  Tilsit,  it  was  united  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia.    After  the  battle  between  the  Prussians  and  French 


Gtichtiktc  der  Vertinigung  dtr   Untvertildten  torn  WillrnLerg  wml 

Halle  (1867);  Vo»s.  Zur  Gesckkhte  der  Auhmomu  der  Sscdl  Utile 
(1874);  Schrader,  Gesckickie  der  Friedruks-L'ntrersiHU  s*  HtSU 
(Berlin.  1894);  Karl  Hegel.  StadU  %tmd  Gild**  der  germanuckem 
Volker  (Leipzig,  1891).  ii.  444-449. 

HALLECK.  FITZ-GREENE  (1700-1867),  American  poet.  «u 
born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  on  the  Sih  of  July  1790.  By  tus 
mother  he  was  descended  from  John  Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  to  the 
Indians."  At  an  early  age  he  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Gun- 
ford,  and  in  181 1  be  entered  a  banking-house  in  New  York. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  in  tSta 
he  assisted  him  under  the  signature  of  "Croaker  junior"  is 
contributing  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  the  humorous  sme 
of  "  Croaker  Papers."  In  1821  he  published  his  longest  pacta. 
Fanny,  a  satire  on  local  politics  and  fashions  in  the  measure  of 
Byron's  Don  Juan.  He  visited  Europe  in  1822-1823.  and  after 
his  return  published  anonymously  in  1S27  Alrtvict  Ccstle,  *3k 
other  Forms.  From  1832  to  1841  be  was  confidential  agett  <A 
John  Jacob  Astor,  who  named  him  one  of  the  trustees  of  tke 
Astor  library.  In  1864  he  published  in  the  Sew  York  Lcdi* 
a  poem  of  300  lines  entitled  "  Young  America."  He  died  at 
Guilford,  on  the  19th  of  November  1867.  The  poems  of  HzTxci 
arc  written  with  great  care  and  finish,  and  manifest  the  possession 
of  a  fine  sense  of  harmony  and  of  genial  and  elevated  sentiment*. 

His  Life  and  hellers,  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  appeared  in  lJ«i 
His  Poetical  Wrilintt,  together  with  extracts  from  those  of  Jostpk 
Rodman  Drake,  were  edited  by  Wilson  in  the  same  year.  • 


HALLECK.  HENRY  WAGER  (1815-1872).  American 
and  jurist,  was  bora  at  Wcsteraville,  Oneida  county.  N.Y 
in  1815,  entered  the  West  Point  military  academy  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  on  graduating  in  1839  was  appointed  to  the  eruricrers, 
becoming  at  the  same  lime  assistant  professor  of  engineering 
at  the  academy.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  an  iLsatar.t 
to  the  Board  of  Engineers  at  Washington,  from  1S41  to  iLsA 
he  was  employed  on  the  defence  works  at  New  York,  and  ta 
1S45  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  visit  the  principal 
military  establishments  of  Europe.  After  his  return, 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  war.  ] 
in  1846  under  the  tide  Elements  of  Military  Art 
A  later  edition  of  this  work  was  widely  used  as  a  text  book  by 
volunteer  officers  during  the  Civil  War.  On  the  outbreak  cf  tfce 
Mexican  Warin  1846,  he  served  with  the  expedition  to  Calfjrtaa 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  not  ccty 
as  an  engineer,  but  by  his  skill  in  civil  administration  and  b>  bis 
good  conduct  before  the  enemy.  He  served  for  several  years 
in  California  as  a  staff  officer,  and  as  secretary  of  state  under  the 
military  government,  and  in  1849  he  helped  to  frame  the  state 
constitution  of  California,  on  its  being  admitted  into  the  l  .uoa 
In  185a  he  was  appointed  inspector  and  engineer  of  li^hthowsev 
and  in  1853  was  employed  in  the  fortification  of  the  Pac&c 
coast.  In  1854  Captain  Halleck  resigned  his  commission  ard 
took  up  the  practice  of  law  with  great  success.  He  was  also 
director  of  a  quicksilver  mine,  and  in  1855  he  became  pressors! 
of  the  Pacific  &  Atlantic  railway.  On  the  outbreak  at  the  Ci\  sJ 
War  he  returned  to  the  army  as  a  major-general,  and  ia 
November  1861  he  was  charged  with  the  sup 
the  western  theatre  of  war.  There  can  be  a 
administrative  skill  was  mainly  instrumental  in  1 
out  of  chaos  in  the  hurried  formation  of  large  volunteer  itna 
in  1 861  .but  the  strategical  and  tactical  successes  of  the  foiinwiag 
spring  were  due  rather  to  the  skill  and  activity  of  his  subonu&a;e 
generals  Grant,  Buell  and  Pope,  than  to  the  plans  of  the  supreme 
commander,  and  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  united  farces 
of  these  three  generals  before  Corinth,  the  methodical  slowness 
of  his  advance  aroused  much  criticism.  In  July,  however,  be 
was  called  to  Washington  as  gcncral-in-chief  of  the  armies.  At 
headquarters  his  administrative  powers  were  coesptrnota. 
but  he  proved  to  be  utterly  wanting  in  any  large  grasp  of  the 
military  problem;  the  successive  reverses  of  Generals  McCWCan. 
Pope,  Buraside  and  Hooker  in  Virginia  were  not  iaf  rec/jen:  ty 
traceable  to  the  defects  of  the  gcneral-in-chief .  No  co-oreLnauoB 
of  the  military  efforts  of  the  Union  was  seriously  undertakes  t-j 
Halleck,  and  eventually  in  March  1S64  Grant  was  1 
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replace  him,  Major  General  Hallcck  becoming  chief  of  staff  at 
Washington.  This  post  he  occupied  with  credit  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  April  1S65  he  held  the  command  of  the 
military  division  01  the  James  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  which  he  retained  till 
June  i860,  when  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  South,  a 
position  he  held  till  his  death  at  Louisville,  Ky..  on  the  othof 
January  1871.  Halleck's  position  as  a  soldier  is  easily  denned 
by  his  uniform  success  as  an  administrative  official,  his  equally 
uniform  want  of  success  as  an  officer  at  the  head  of  large  armies 
in  the  field,  and  the  popularity  of  his  theoretical  writings  on 
war.  His  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  course  of  the  greatest 
war  of  modern  times  was  greater  than  that  of  any  soldier  on 
cither  side  save  Grant  and  Lee,  and  whilst  his  interference  with 
the  dispositions  of  the  commanders  in  the  field  was  often  dis- 
astrous, his  services  in  organizing  and  instructing  the  Union 
forces  were  always  of  the  highest  value,  and  in  this  respect  he 


Beiidcs  Military  Art  and  Science,  Hallcck  wrote  Bitumen,  its 
Varieties,  Properties  and  Uses  (1841);  The  Minint  Laws  of  Spain 
and  Mexico  (1859);  International  Law  (1861;  new  edition,  loot)): 
and  Treatise  on  International  Law  and  ike  Laws  of  War,  prepared 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  CoUtf.es,  abridged  from  the  Urger  work. 
He  i ran O.i ml  Jomini's  Vie  politique  et  militnire  de  Napoleon  (1864) 
and  de  Four  On  Ike  Law  of  Mines  (i860).  The  works  on  internal  ional 
law  mentioned  above  entitle  General  Halleck  to  be  considered  at 
one  of  the  great  jurists  of  the  19th  century. 

HALLEFLINTA  (a  Swedish  word  meaning  rock-flint),  a  white, 
grey,  yellow,  greenish  or  pink,  fine-grained  rock  consisting  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar.  Many  examples 
are  banded  or  striated;  others  contain  porphyrilic  crystals 
of  quartz  which  resemble  those  of  the  felsites  and  porphyries. 
Mica,  iron  oxides,  apatite,  zircon,  epidote  and  hornblende  may 
also  be  present  in  small  amount.  The  more  micaceous  varieties 
form  transitions  to  granulite  and  gneiss.  Haileflinta  under  the 
microscope  is  very  6nely  crystalline,  or  even  cryptocrystallinc, 
resembling  the  fclsitic  matrix  of  many  acid  rocks.  It  is  essentially 
metamorphic  and  occurs  with  gneisses,  schists  and  granulitcs, 
especially  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  where  it  is  regarded 
as  being  very  characteristic  of  certain  horizons.  Of  its  original 
nature  there  is  some  doubt,  but  its  chemical  composition  and 
the  occasional  presence  of  porphyritic  crystals  indicate  that  it 
has  affinities  to  the  fine-grained  acid  intrusive  rocks.  In  this 
group  there  may  also  have  been  placed  metamorphosed  acid 
tuffs  and  a  certain  number  of  adinoles  (shales,  contact  altered 
by  intrusions  of  diabase).  The  assemblage  is  not  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  one  but  includes  both  igneous  and  sedimentary 
rocks,  but  the  former  preponderate.  Rocks  very  similiar  to  the 
typical  Swedish  hallcflintas  occur  in  Tirol,  in  Galicia  and  eastern 
Bohemia. 

HALLEL  (Heb.  tfo  a  Mishnic  derivative  from  V"  hiUU, 
"  to  praise  '0,  a  term  in  synagogal  liturgy  for  (a)  Psalms 
cxiii. -cxviii ,  often  called  "  the  Egyptian  Hallcl  "  because  of  its 
recitation  during  the  paschal  meal  on  the  night  of  the  Passover, 
(ft)  Psalm  exxxvi.  "the  Great  Hallcl."  C.  A.  Briggs'  points  out 
that  the  term  "  Hallelujah  "  (Praise  ye  Yah)  is  found  at  the 
close  of  Pss.  civ.,  cv.,  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  at  the  beginning  of 
Pis.  cxi.,  cxii.  and  at  both  ends  of  Pss.  cvi.,  cxiii,,  exxxv.,  cxlvi. 
to  d.  The  Septuagint  also  gives  it  at  the  beginning  of  l*ss.  cv., 
cvii.,  cxiv.,  cxvi.  to  cxix..  exxxvi.  There  arc  thus  four  groups 
of  Hallel  psalms:— civ.-cvii.  (a  tetralogy  on  creation,  the 
patikirchal  age,  the  Exodus,  and  the  Restoration);  cxi.-exvii. 
which  includes  most  of  the  "Egyptian  Hallel";  cxxxv.-cxxxvi  ; 
cxlvi.-cl.  All  of  these  Hallcls  (except  cxlvii.  and  cxlix.  which 
are  Maccabean)  belong  to  the  Greek  period,  forming  a  collection 
of  sixteen  psalms  composed  for  public  use  by  the  choirs,  especially 
at  the  great  feasts.  Their  distribution  into  four  groups  was  the 
work  of  the  final  editor  of  the  psalter.  Later  liturgical  use 
regarded  Pss.  cxviii.  and  even  cxix.  as  Hallcls,  as  well  as  Pss. 
cxx.  to  exxxiv. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  extent  of  the  official  Hallel  varied 
from  time  to  time.    It  would  appear  that  in  the  time  of  Gamaliel 

•  international  Critical  Commentary.  "  Pialms."  Intro.  Ixxviii. 


{Pcsahim  x.  5)  the  custom  of  its  recitation  at  the  paschal  meal 
was  still  of  recent  innovation.  While  the  school  of  Shammai 
advised  only  Ps.  cxiii.,  the  school  of  Hilicl  favoured  Pss.  cxiii. 
and  cxiv.'  The  further  extension  so  as  to  include  Pss.  cxv.  to 
cxviii.  probably  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  A.o., 
and  these  four  psalms  were  recited  after  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fourth  cup,  the  two  earlier  ones  being  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meal.  From  the  jrd  century  the  use  of  the  Hallcl  was 
extended  to  other  occasions,  and  was  gradually  incorporated 
into  the  liturgy  of  eighteen  festal  days. 

The  "  Great  Hallcl "  (Ps.  exxxvi.  and  its  later  extension  to 
cxx. -exxxvi.)  always  served  the  wider  purpose  of  a  more  general 
thanksgiving.  According  to  Rabbi  Johanan  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  allusion  in  v.  25  to  the  Holy  One  who  sits  in  heaven  and 
thence  distributes  food  to  all  his  creatures. 

HALLER,  ALBRECHT  VON  (1708-1777),  Swiss  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  was  born  of  an  old  Swiss  family  at  Bern,  on  the 
16th  of  October  1708.  Prevented  by  long-continued  ill-health 
from  taking  part  in  boyish  sports,  he  had  the  more  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  his  precocious  mind.  At  the  age  of  four, 
it  is  said,  he  used  to  read  and  expound  the  Bible  to  his  father's 
servants;  before  he  was  ten  he  had  sketched  a  Chaldee  grammar, 
prepared  a  Greek  anda  Hebrew  vocabulary,  compiled  a  collection 
of  two  thousand  biographies  of  famous  men  and  women  on  the 
model  of  the  great  works  of  Baylc  and  Moreri,  and  written  in 
Latin  verse  a  satire  on  his  tutor,  who  had  warned  him  against 
a  too  great  excursiveness.  When  still  hardly  fifteen  he  was 
already  the  author  of  numerous  metrical  translations  from  Ovid, 
Horace  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  of  original  lyrics,  dramas,  and  an 
epic  of  four  thousand  lines  on  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tions, writings  which  he  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  rescued 
from  a  fire  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  only,  however,  to  burn  them  a 
little  later  (1729)  with  his  own  hand.  Hallcr's  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  profession  of  medicine  while  he  was  residing 
in  the  house  of  a  physician  at  Bid  after  his  father's  death  in 
17*1;  and,  following  the  choice  then  made,  he  while  still  a 
sickly  and  excessively  shy  youth  went  in  his  sixteenth  year  to 
the  university  of  Tubingen  (December  1723),  where  he  studied 
under  Camerariusand  Duvcrnoy.  Dissatisfied  with  his  progress, 
he  in  1725  exchanged  Tubingen  for  I-cidcn,  where  Bocrhaave 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  where  Albinus  had  already 
begun  to  lecture  in  anatomy.  At  that  university  he  graduated 
in  May  1727,  undertaking  successfully  in  his  thesis  to  prove  that 
the  so-called  salivary  duct,  daimcd  as  a  recent  discovery  by 
Coschwitz,  was  nothing  more  than  a  blood-vessd.  Haller  then 
visited  London,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Cheselden,  Pringle,  Douglas  and  other  scientific  men;  next, 
after  a  short  stay  in  Oxford,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  studied 
under  Ledran  and  Winslow;  and  in  1728  he  proceeded  to  Basel, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics 
under  John  Bernoulli.  It  was  during  his  stay  there  also  that 
his  first  great  interest  in  botany  was  awakened;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  (July-August,  1828),  through  Savoy,  Baden 
and  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  he  began  a  collection  of  plants 
which  was  afterwards  the  basis  of  his  great  work  on  the  flora 
of  Switzerland.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  main  result 
of  this,  the  first  of  his  many  journeys  through  the  Alps,  was  his 
peom  entitled  Die  Alpen,  which  was  finished  in  March  1720. 
and  appeared  in  the  first  edition  (1732)  of  his  Cedichte.  This 
poem  of  490  hexameters  is  historically  important  as  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  the  awakening  appreciation  of  the  mountains 
(hitherto  generally  regarded  as  horrible  monstrosities),  though 
it  is  chiefly  designed  to  contrast  the  simple  and  idyllic  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  with  the  corrupt  and  decadent  existence 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  plains. 

In  1729  he  returned  to  Bern  and  began  to  practise  as  a 
physician;  his  best  energies,  however,  were  devoted  to  the 
hotanical  and  anatomical  researches  which  rapidly  gave  him  a 
European  reputation,  and  procured  for  him  from  George  II. 

♦  The  reference  to  a  hymn  at  the  institution  of  the  Euchari*t 
(Matt  xxvi.  30.  Mark  xiv.  26)  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  thii 
inceptive  stage  of  the  Hallel. 
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in  1736  a  call  to  the  chair  of  medicine,  anatomy,  botany  and 
surgery  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  G6ltingen.  He  became 
F.R.S.  in  1743,  1749.    The  quantity  of 

work  achieved  by  Haller  in  the  seventeen  year*  during  which 
be  occupied  his  Gbttingen  professorship  was  immense.  Apart 
from  the  ordinary  work  of  his  classes,  which  entailed  upon  him 
the  task  of  newly  organizing  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre  and  museum,  an  obstetrical  school,  and  similar  institu- 
tions, he  carried  on  without  interruption  those  original  investiga- 
tions in  botany  and  physiology,  the  resultsof  which  arc  preserved 
in  the  numerous  works  associated  with  his  name;  he  continued 
also  to  persevere  in  his  youthful  habit  of  poetical  composition, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  conducted  a  monthly  journal  (the 
GdUtngische  gelehrte  Anxeigen),  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
contributed  twelve  thousand  articles  relating  to  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  He  also  warmly  interested  himself 
in  most  of  the  religious  questions,  both  ephemeral  and 
permanent,  of  his  day;  and  the  erection  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  Gottingen  was  mainly  due  to  his  unwearied  energy.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  variety  of  absorbing  interests  he  never 
felt  at  home  in  Gottingen;  his  untravellcd  heart  kept  ever 
turning  towards  his  native  Bern  (where  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  great  council  in  1745),  and  in  1753  he  1  ..•solved  to 
resign  his  chair  and  return  to  Switzerland. 

The  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  which  followed  were  largely 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  minor  political  post 
of  a  Rathhausammann  which  he  had  obtained  by  lot,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Bibliotheca  mcdica,  the  botanical,  surgical 
and  anatomical  parts  of  which  he  lived  to  complete;  but  he 
also  found  time  to  write  the  three  philosophical  romances— 
Usong  (1771),  Alfred  (1773)  and  Fabius  and  Cato  (1774),— in 
which  his  views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  despotism,  of 
limited  monarchy  and  of  aristocratic  republican  government  are 
fully  set  forth.  About  1773  the  slate  of  his  health  rendered 
necessary  his  entire  withdrawal  from  public  business;  for  some 
time  he  supported  his  failing  strength  by  means  of  opium,  on  the 
use  of  which  he  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Proteedings  of 
the  Gottingen  Royal  Society  in  1776;  the  excessive  use  of  the 
drug  is  believed,  however,  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  December  1777.  Haller,  who  had  been 
three  times  married,  jeft  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Gottlieb  Emanuel,  attained  to  some  distinction  as  a  botanist 
and  as  a  writer  on  Swiss  historical  bibliography  (1785-1788, 
7  vols.). 

Subjoined  is  a  classified  but  by  no  meant  an  exhaustive  list  of  his 
very  numerous  works  in  various  branches  of  science  and  literature 
(j  complete  list,  up  to  1775,  numbering  576  items,  including  various 
editions,  was  published  by  Haller  himself,  in  1775,  at  the  end  of 
vol.  6  of  the  correspondence  addressed  to  him  by  various  learned 
friend»): — (1)  Anatomical: — Icontt  anaiomttoe  (1743-1754); 
puiationts  analomuae  ititctwrtt  (1746-175.?):  and  Optra  atad. 
minora  anatomut  orgumenti  (1761-1768).  (2)  Physiological 
resptrattone  expertmenta  anatomtca  (1 747) ;  Pnnuu  linear  pkyaotopa* 
(1747);  and  Eltmenta  physiologiat  corporis  humani  (1757-1760). 
(3)  Pathological  and  surgical: — Opuuula  palhologua  (1754);  Ots- 
putationum  cktrurg.  tolltctio  (1777);  also  careful  editions  of  Boer- 
naave's  Pratltcnonts  academuae  in  was  imlUutiones  rti  meduae 
C739)i  and  of  the  Ariit  medicae  prmeipxa  of  the  same  author  (1769- 
•  774)-  (4)  Botanical : — Enumtralto  melhodica  stirptum  Helseticarum 
(174.2);  Opuuula  botanua  (1749);  BMiolkeca  bolaniea  (1771).  (5) 
theological  i—Briefe  uber  du  icir htigsttn  Wahrhnttn  dcr  Ogtnbarung 

il 77*) :  and  Bnefe  mr  Verthesdigung  dtr  Offrnbarung  (1775-1777). 
6)  Poetical:— GedichU  (173a.  12th  cd..  1777)-  Hh  three  romances 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Several  volumes  of  lectures  and 
"  Tagcbuchrr  "  or  journals  were  published  posthumously. 

StC  J.  G.  Zimmcrmann,  Das  Leben  dts  II err n  von  Haller  (1755), 
and  the  articles  by  Porster  and  Seller  in  Lrsch  and  Grubcr's  Eruyklo- 
padie,  and  particularly  the  detailed  bioeraphy.  (over  500  pages)  by 
L.  Hirzel.  primed  at  the  head  of  his  elaborate  edition  (Fraucnfcld, 
188?)  of  Mailers  Ceduhle. 

HALLER,  BERTHOLD  (1492-1536),  Swiss  reformer,  was  bora 
at  Aldingen  in  Wurllemberg,  and  after  studying  at  Pforzheim, 
where  he  met  Melanchthon,  and  at  Cologne,  taught  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Bern.  He  was  appointed  assistant  preacher  at 
the  church  of  St  Vincent  in  1515  and  people's  priest  in  1510. 
Even  before  his  acquaintance  with  Zwingli  in  1521  he  had  begun 
to  preach  the  Reformation,  his  sympathetic  character  and  his 


eloquence  making  him  a  great  force.  In  ts*6  he  was  at  the 
abortive  conference  of  Baden,  and  in  January  15*8  drafted  and 
defended  the  ten  theses  for  the  conference  of  Bern  which 
established  the  pew  religion  in  that  city.  He  left  no  writings 
except  a  few  letters  which  are  preserved  in  Zwingli's  works. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  February  1536. 
Life  by  Pestalozzi  (Elberfcld,  1861). 

HALLEY,  EDMUND  (1656-1742).  English  astronomer,  was 
born  at  Haggcrston,  London,  on  the  20th  of  October  1656. 
His  father,  a  wealthy  soapboiler,  placed  him  at  St  Paul  s  school, 
where  he  was  equally  distinguished  for  classical  and  mathe- 
matical ability.  Before  leaving  it  for  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1673,  he  had  observed  the  change  in  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  supplied  a  new  and 
improved  method  of  determining  the  elements  of  the  planetary- 
orbits  (Phil.  Trans,  xi.  683).  His  detection  of  considerable 
errors  in  the  tables  then  in  use  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
more  accurate  ascertainment  of  the  places  of  the  fixed  star*  was 
indispensable  to  the  progress  of  astronomy;  and,  finding  that 
Flamstecd  and  Hcvclius  had  already  undertaken  to  catalogue 
those  visible  in  northern  latitudes,  he  assumed  to  himself  the 
task  of  making  observations  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  A 
recommendation  from  Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company 
procured  for  him  an  apparently  suitable,  though,  as  it  proved, 
ill-chosen  station,  and  in  November  1676  he  embarked  for  St 
Helena.  On  the  voyage  he  noticed  the  retardation  of  the  peede- 
lum  in  approaching  the  equator;  and  during  his  stay  on  the 
island  he  observed,  on  the  7th  of  November  1677,  a  transit  of 
Mercury,  which  suggested  to  him  the  important  idea  of  employing 
similar  phenomena  for  determining  the  sun's  distance.  He 
returned  to  England  in  November  1678,  having  by  the  regiurs- 
lion  of  341  stars  won  the  title  of  the  "  Southern  Tycho,"  and 
by  the  translation  to  the  heavens  of  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  earned 
a  degree  of  master  of  arts,  conferred  at  Oxford  by  the  king's 
command  on  the  3rd  of  December  1678,  almost  simultaneously 
with  his  election  as  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Six  months 
later,  the  indefatigable  astronomer  started  for  Danzig  to  set 
at  rest  a  dispute  of  long  standing  between  Hooke  and  Hcvclius 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  plain  or  telescopic  sights;  and 
towards  the  end  of  1680  he  proceeded  on  a  continental  lour. 
In  Paris  he  observed,  with  G.  D.  Cassini,  the  great  comet  of  16S0 
after  its  perihelion  passage;  and  having  returned  to  England, 
he  married  in  1682  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  Tooke,  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  with  whom  he  lived  harmoniously  for  fifty-five  years. 
He  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Islington,  engaged  chiefly  upon 
lunar  observations,  with  a  view  to  the  great  desideratum  01  a 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  His  mind,  however, 
was  also  busy  wilh  the  momentous  problem  of  gravity.  Having 
reached  so  far  as  to  perceive  that  the  central  force  of  tbe  solar 
system  must  decrease  inversely  as  tbe  square  of  the  distance, 
and  applied  vainly  to  Wren  and  Hooke  for  further  elucidation, 
he  made  in  August  1684  that  journey  to  Cambridge  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  Newton,  which  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  the  Principia.  The  labour  and  expense  of  passing  this  great 
work  through  the  press  devolved  upon  Halley,  who  also  wrote 
the  prefixed  hexameters  ending  with  the  well-known  line— 
Ncc  fas  est  propius  mortal!  attingere  divos. 

In  i6q6  be  was,  although  a  zealous  Tory,  appointed  deputy 
comptroller  of  the  mint  at  Chester,  and  (August  to,  160?)  be 
received  a  commission  as  captain  of  the  "  Paramour  Pick  " 
for  the  purpose  of  making  extensive  observations  on  the  con- 
ditions of  terrestrial  magnetism.  This  task  be  accomplished  in 
a  voyage  which  lasted  two  years,  and  extended  to  the  "52nd 
degree  of  S.  latitude.  The  results  were  published  in  a  General 
Chart  of  the  Variation  of  the  Compass  in  1701 ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  executed  by  royal  command  a  careful  survey  of 
the  tides  and  coasts  of  the  British  Channel,  an  elaborate  map 
of  which  he  produced  in  1702.  On  his  return  from  a  journey 
to  Dalmalia,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  fortifying  the  port 
of  Trieste,  he  was  nominated,  November  1703,  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
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doctor  of  laws  in  17  to.  Between  1713  and  1721  he  acted  as 
secretary  10  the  Royal  Society,  and  early  in  1720  he  succeeded 
Flamsteed  as  astronomer  royal.  Although  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  he  undertook  to  observe  the  moon  through  an  entire 
revolution  of  her  nodes  (eighteen  years),  and  actually  carried 
out  his  purpose.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1742.  His 
tomb  is  in  the  old  graveyard  of  St  Margaret 'schurch, Lee,  Kent. 

Hallcy's  most  notable  scientific  achievements  were — his 
detection  of  the  "  long  inequality  "  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  (1693),  bis  dis- 
covery of  the  proper  motions  of  the  fixed  stars  (171S),  his  theory 
of  variation  (1683),  including  the  hypothesis  of  four  magnetic 
poles,  revived  by  C.  Hanstecn  in  1819,  and  his  suggestion  of  the 
magnetic  origin  of  the  aurora  boreatis;  his  calculation  of  the 
orbit  of  the  i68j  comet  (the  first  ever  attempted),  coupled  with 
an  of  its  return,  strikingly  verified  in  1759;  and  his 
ition  (first  in  1670,  and  again  in  1716,  Phil.  Trans.,  No.  348) 
of  a  method  extensively  used  in  the  18th  and  toth  centuries  for 
determining  the  solar  parallax  by  means  of  the  transits  of  Venus. 

His  principal  works  are  Catalogus  ilrliarum  australium  (London, 
1679).  the  substance  of  which  was  embodied  in  vol.  iii.  of  Flamstced's 
Htitoria  cotUuis  (173$);  Synopsis  astronomic*  comtticae  (Oxford, 
1705);  Astronomical  Tables  (London,  1752);  also  eighty-one  mis- 
cellaneous papers  of  considerable  intere»t,  scattered  through  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  To  these  should  be  added  his  version 
from  the  Arabic  (which  language  he  acquired  for  the  purpose)  of  the 
treatise  of  Apollonius  Dt  secttont  roJionis,  with  a  restoration  of  his 
two  Unt  hooks  Dt  sectiont  spoilt,  both  published  at  Oxford  in  1706; 
also  his  fine  edition  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius,.  with  the  treatise 
by  Serenus  Dt  stetson*  cytindri  et  cent  (Oxford,  1710,  folio).  His 
edition  of  the  Sphtrics  of  Menelaus  was  published  by  his  friend  Dr 
Costard  in  1758.  See  also  Biographic  BrUannica,  vol.  iv.  (1757): 
Cent.  Mag.  xvii.  455,  503;  A.  Wood,  Athena*  Oxon.  (Blis*).  iv.  536; 

i Aubrey.  Lifts.  11.  365;  F.  Baily.  Account  of  Flamsteed;  Sir  D. 
rewster.  Lift  of  Norton;  R.  Grant,  History  of  Astronomy,  p.  477 
and  passim  ;  A.  f.  Rudolph,  Bullttin  of  Bibliography,  N0.I4  (Boston, 
1904);  E.  F.  McPikc.  •'  Bibliography  of  Halley'a  Comet,"  Smith- 
sonian Misc.  Collections,  vol.  xlviii.  pt.  1.  (1903);  />'<•<<•  1  and  Queries, 
9th  series,  vols.  x.  xi.  xii..  10th  series,  vol.  ii.  (E.  F.  NlcPike).  A 
collection  of  manuscripts  regarding  Halley  is  preserved  among  the 
Rigaud  papers  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford;  and  many  of  his 
unpublished  letters  exist  at  the  Record  Otfice  and  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Society.  (A.  M.  C.) 

H A L LG Rf  M S SO N .  J6NAS  (1807-1844),  the  chief  lyrical  poet 
of  Iceland,  was  born  in  1S07  at  Steinsstaoir  in  EyjafjarSarsyala 
in  the  north  of  that  island,  and  educated  at  the  famous  school 
of  Bcssastaor.  In  1 8j  2  he  went  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen , 
and  shortly  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  natural 
sciences,  especially  geology.  Having  obtained  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  Danish  government,  he  travelled  through  all 
Iceland  for  scientific  purposes  in  the  years  18 47-1842,  and  made 
many  interesting  geological  observations.  Most  of  his  writings 
on  geology  arc  in  Danish.  His  renown  was,  however,  .not 
acquired  by  his  writings  in  that  language,  but  by  his  Icelandic 
poems  and  short  stories.  He  was  well  read  in  German  literature, 
Heine  and  Schiller  being  his  favourites,  and  the  study  of  the 
German  masters  and  the  old  classical  writers  of  Iceland  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  corrupt  state  of  Icelandic  poetry  and  showed  him 
the  way  to  make  it  better.  The  misuse  of  the  Eddie  metaphors 
made  the  lyrical  and  epical  poetry  of  the  day  hardly  intelligible, 
and.  to  make  matters  worse,  the  language  of  the  poets  was  mixed 
up  with  words  of  German  and  Danish  origin.  The  great  Danish 
philologist  and  friend  of  Iceland,  Rasmus  Rask,  and  the  poet 
Bjarni  Th6rarcnscn  had  done  much  to  purify  the  language, 
but  Jonas  Hallgrfmsson  completed  their  work  by  his  poems  and 
tales,  in  a  purer  language  than  ever  had  been  written  in  Iceland 
since  the  days  of  Snorri  Sturlason.  The  excesses  of  Icelandic 
poetry  were  specially  seen  in  the  so-called  rlmur,  ballads  of 
heroes,  tic,  which  were  fiercely  attacked  by  J6nas  Hallgrfmsson, 
who  at  last  succeeded  in  converting  the  educated  to  his  view. 
Most  of  the  principal  poems,  talcs  and  essays  of  JOuas  Hall- 
grfmsson appeared  in  the  periodical  Fjilnir,  which  he  began 
publishing  at  Copenhagen  in  1835,  together  with  KonraftGfsIason, 
a  well-known  philologist,  and  the  patriotic  Thomas  Saemunds- 
son.  Fjolstir  had  in  the  beginning  a  hard  struggle  against  old 
prejudices,  but  as  the  years  went  by  its  influence  became 


enormous;  and  when  it  at  last  ceased,  its  programme  and  spirit 
still  lived  in  N  y  FUagtrit  and  other  patriotic  periodicals  which 
took  its  place.  J6nas  Hallgrfmsson,  who  died  in  1844,  is  the 
father  of  a  separate  school  in  Icelandic  lyric  poetry.  He  intro- 
duced foreign  thoughts  and  metres,  but  at  the  same  time  revived 
the  metres  of  the  Icelandic  classical  poets.  Although  his  poetical 
works  arc  all  comprised  in  one  small  volume,  he  strikes  every 
string  of  the  old  harp  of  Iceland.  (S.  Bl.) 

HALLIDAY,  ANDREW  (Andrew  Haludav  Dutt]  (1830- 
1877),  British  journalist  and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Marnoch, 
Banffshire,  in  1S30.  He  was  educated  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1849  he  came  to  London,  and  discarding  the 
name  of  Duff,  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first  engagement 
was  with  the  daily  papers,  and  his  work  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Thackeray,  he  was  invited  to  write  for  the  Cornhill 
Magazine.  From  1861  he  contributed  largely  to  All  the  Year 
Hound,  and  many  of  his  articles  were  republished  in  collected 
form.  He  was  also  the  author,  alone  and  with  others,  of  a  great 
number  of  farces,  burlesques  and  melodramas  and  a  peculiarly 
successful  adapter  of  popular  novels  for  the  stage.  Of  these 
Little  Em'ly  (1869),  his  adaptation  of  David  Copptrfield,  was 
warmly  approved  by  Dickens  himself,  and  enjoyed  a  long  run 
at  Drury  Lane.  Halliday  died  in  London  on  the  10th  of  April 
1877. 

H  ALU  WELL-PHI  LLIPPS,  JAMES  ORCHARD  (1820-1889), 
English  Shakespearian  scholar,  son  of  Thomas  Halliwell,  was 
born  in  London,  on  the  21st  of  June  1820.  He  was  educated 
privately  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  devoted  himself 
to  antiquarian  research,  particularly  in  early  English  literature. 
In  1839  he  edited  Sir  John  Mandcvitlc's  Travels;  in  1842  pub- 
lished an  Account  of  the  European  hfSS.  in  the  CheJham  Library, 
besides  a  newly  discovered  metrical  romance  of  the  1 5th  century 
(Torrent  of  Portugal).  He  became  best  known,  however,  as  a 
Shakespearian  editor  and  collector.  In  1848  he  brought  out  his 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  which  passed  through  several  editions; 
in  1853-1865  a  sumptuous  edition,  limited  to  150  copies,  of 
Shakespeare  in  folio,  with  full  critical  notes;  in  1863  a  Calendar 
of  the  Records  at  Stralford-on-Axon;  in  1864  a  History  of  New 
Place.  After  1870  he  entirely  gave  up  textual  criticism,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  elucidating  the  particulars  of  Shake- 
speare's life.  He  collated  all  the  available  facts  and  documents 
in  relation  to  it,  and  exhausted  the  information  to  be  found  in 
local  records  in  his  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  purchase  of  New  Place  for  the 
corporation  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  in  the  formation  there 
of  the  Shakespeare  museum.  His  publications  in  all  numbered 
more  than  sixty  volumes.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Phillipps 
in  1872,  under  the  will  of  the  grandfather  of  his  first  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  the  antiquary.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Camden  Society,  the  Percy  Society  and  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  for  which  he  edited  many  early  English 
and  Elizabethan  works.  From  1845  Halliwell  was  excluded 
from  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  on  account  of  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  his  possession  of  some  manuscripts  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  published  privately  an  explanation  of  the  matter  in  1845. 
His  house,  HoUingbury  Copse,  near  Brighton,  was  full  of  rare 
and  curious  works,  and  he  generously  gave  many  of  them  to  the 
Chetham  library,  Manchester,  to  the  town  library  of  Penzance, 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  and  to  the  library  of 
Edinburgh  university.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  January  1889. 

HALLOWE'EN,  or  Au  Hallows  Evr,  the  name  given  to  the 
31st  of  October  as  the  vigil  of  Hallowmas  or  All  Saints'  Day. 
Though  now  known  as  little  else  but  the  eve  of  the  Christian 
festival,  Hallowe'en  and  its  formerly  attendant  ceremonies 
long  antedate  Christianity.  The  two  chief  characteristics  of 
ancient  Hallowe'en  were  the  lighting  of  bonfires  and  the  belief 
that  of  all  nights  in  the  year  this  is  the  one  during  which  ghosts 
and  witches  are  most  likely  to  wander  abroad.  Now  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  November  the  Druids  held  their  great  autumn  festival 
and  lighted  fires  in  honour  of  the  Sun-god  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  harvest.    Further,  it  was  a  Druidic  belief  that  on  the  eve  of 
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this  festival  Saman,  lord  of  death,  called  together  the  wicked 
souls  that  within  the  past  twelve  months  had  been  condemned  to 
inhabit  the  bodies  of  animals.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  main 
celebrations  of  Hallowe'en  were  purely  Druidical,  and  this  is 
further  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  Ireland  the  31st  of 
October  was,  and  even  still  is,  known  as  Oidhcht  Shamkno, 
"  Vigil  of  Saman."  On  the  Druidic  ceremonies  were  grafted  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Pomona 
held  about  the  1st  of  November,  in  which  nuts  and  apples,  as 
representing  the  winter  store  of  fruits,  played  an  important 
part.  Thus  the  roasting  of  nuts  and  the  sport  known  as  "  apple- 
ducking  "—attempting  to  seize  with  the  teeth  an  apple  floating 
in  a  tub  of  water,— were  once  the  universal  occupation  of  the 
young  folk  in  medieval  Engtand  on  the  31st  of  October.  The 
custom  of  lighting  Hallowe'en  fires  survived  until  recent  years 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  the  dying  embers 
it  was  usual  to  place  as  many  small  stones  as  there  were  persons 
around,  and  next  morning  a  search  was  made.  If  any  of  the 
pebbles  were  displaced  it  was  regarded  as  certain  that  the  person 
represented  would  die  within  the  twelve  months. 

For  detail*  of  ihe  Hallowe'en  games  and  bonfire*  see  Brand  ■» 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain;  Chambers's  Book  of  Days:  Grimm's 
Deutsche  Mytholoru.  ch.  xx  (Element/)  and  cb.  xxxiv.  (Aberglaube); 
and  J.  G.  Frazcr •  Golden  Bough,  vol  til  Compare  also  Beltane 
and  Bonfire. 

HALLSTATT,  a  market-place  of  Austria,' In  Upper  Austria, 
67  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lin*  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  737.  It  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hallstattcr-sce  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Hall- 
statler  Salzberg,  and  is  built  in  amphitheatre  with  its  houses 
clinging  to  the  mountain  side.  The  salt  mine  of  Hallstatt, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence,  was  rediscovered  in  the 
14th  century.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  Celtic 
burial  ground,  where  a  great  number  of  very  interesting  anti- 
quities have  been  found.  Most  of  these  have  been  removed  to 
the  museums  at  Vienna  and  Linz,  but  some  are  kept  in  the  local 
museum. 

The  excavations  (1847-1864)  revealed  a  form  of  culture 
hitherto  unknown,  and  accordingly  the  name  Hallstatt  has 
been  applied  to  objects  of  like  form  and  decoration  since  found 
in  Styria,  Carniola,  Bosnia  (at  Glasinatz  and  Jezerin),  Epirus, 
north  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Britain  (see  Celt).  Everywhere 
else  the  change  from  iron  weapons  to  bronze  is  immediate,  but 
at  Hallstatt  iron  is  seen  gradually  superseding  bronze,  first  for 
ornament,  then  for  edging  cutting  instruments,  then  replacing 
fully  the  old  bronze  types,  and  finally  taking  new  forms  of  its 
own.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  iron  first  developed 
in  the  Hallstatt  area,  and  that  thence  it  spread  southwards  into 
Italy,  Greece,  the  Aegean,  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  northwards 
and  westwards  in  Europe.  At  Noreia,  which  gave  its  name  to 
Noricum  (?.i».)  less  than  40  m.  from  Hallstatt,  were  the  most 
famous  iron  mines  of  antiquity,  which  produced  the  Noric  iron 
and  Noric  swords  so  prized  and  dreaded  by  the  Romans  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  14s;  Horace,  Epod.  17.  71).  This  iron  needed 
no  tempering,  and  the  Celts  had  probably  found  it  ready  smelted 
by  nature,  just  as  the  Eskimo  had  learned  of  themselves  to  use 
telluric  iron  embedded  in  basalt.  The  graves  at  Hallstatt  were 
partly  inhumation  partly  cremation;  they  contained  swords, 
daggers,  spears,  javelins,  axes,  helmets,  bosses  and  plates  of 
shields  and  hauberks,  brooches,  various  forms  of  jewelry,  amber 
and  glass  beads,  many  of  the  objects  being  decorated  with  animals 
and  geometrical  designs.  Silver  was  practically  unknown. 
The  weapons  and  axes  are  mostly  iron,  a  few  being  bronze.  The 
swords  are  leaf-shaped,  with  blunt  points  intended  for  cutting, 
not  for  thrusting;  the  hilts  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  being  shaped  like  a  crescent  to  grasp  the  blade, 
with  large  pommels,  or  sometimes  with  antennae  (the  latter 
found  also  in  Bavaria,  Wttrticmberg,  Baden,  Switzerland,  the 
Pyrenees,  Spain,  north  Italy):  only  six  arrowheads  (bronze) 
were  found.  Both  flanged  and  socketed  celts  occurred,  the  iron 
being  much  more  numerous  than  the  bronze. '  The  flat  axes  arc 
distinguished  by  the  side  stops  and  in  some  cases  the  transition 
from  palstave  to  socketed  axe  can  be  seen.   The  shields  were 


round  as  in  the  early  Iron  Age  of  north  Italy  (see  Villanova). 
Greaves  were  found  at  Clasinalz  and  Jezerin,  though  not  at 
Hallstatt;  two  helmets  were  found  at  Hallstatt  and  others  in 
Bosnia;  broad  bronze  belts  were  numerous,  adorned  in  repousst 
with  beast  and  geometric  ornament.  Brooches  are  found  in 
great  numbers,  both  those  derived  from  the  primitive  safety-pin 
("  Peschiera  "  type)  and  the  "  spectacle  "  or  "  Hallstatt  "  type 
found  all  down  the  Balkans  and  in  Greece.  The  latter  arc  formed 
of  two  spirals  of  wire,  sometimes  four  such  spirals  being  used, 
whilst  there  were  also  brooches  in  animal  forms,  one  of  the  latter 
being  found  with  a  bronze  sword.  The  Hallstatt  culture  is  that 
of  the  Homeric  Achacans  (see  Achaeans),  but  as  the  brooch 
(along  with  iron,  cremation  of  the  dead,  the  round  shield  and 
the  geometric  ornament)  passed  down  into  Greece  from  central 
Europe,  and  as  brooches  are  found  in  the  lower  town  at  Mycenae. 
1350  B.C.,  they  must. have  been  invented  long  before  that  date 
in  central  Europe.  But  as  they  are  found  in  the  late  Bronze 
Age  and  early  Iron  Age,  the  early  iron  culture  of  Hallstatt  must 
have  originated  long  before  ijso  B.C.,  a  conclusion  in  accord 
with  the  absence  of  silver  at  Hallsiatt  itself. 

See  Baron  von  Sackcn.  Dai  Grabjtld  pan  Hallstatt;  Bcrrnnd  and 
S.  Reinach,  Let  Ctties  dans  Us  valUes  du  P6  et  dm  Danube  ;  W.  R  lee- 
way. Early  Aft  of  Cruet;  Archaeology  (plate).        (W.  Ri.) 

HALLUCINATION  (from  Lat.  alucinari  or  aSucinari,  to 
wander  in  mind,  Gr.  iXi/oatw  or  dXuw,  from  &Xn,  wandering), 
a  psychological  term  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  coo- 
trovcrsy,  and  to  which,  although  there  is  now  fair  agreement  as 
to  its  denotation,  it  it  still  impossible  to  give  a  precise  and 
entirely  satisfactory  definition.  Hallucinations  constitute  one 
of  the  two  great  classes  of  all  false  sense-perceptions,  the  other 
class  consisting  of  the  "  illusions,"  and  the  difficulty  of  definition 
is  clearly  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  two  classes.  Illusion 
may  be  defined  as  the  misinterpretation  of  sense-impression, 
while  hallucination,  in  its  typical  instances,  is  the  experiencing 
of  a  sensory  presentation,  ix.  a  presentation  having  the  sensory 
vividness  that  distinguishes  perceptions  from  representative 
imagery,  at  a  time  when  no  stimulus  is  acting  on  the  correspond- 
ing sense-organ.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  think  that 
in  many  cases,  possibly  in  all  cases,  some  stimulation  of  the 
sense-organ,  coming  either  from  without  or  from  within  the 
body,  plays  a  part  in  the  genesis  of  the  hallucination.  This 
being  so,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  boundary  between 
illusions  and  hallucinations  ill-defined,  and  to  regard  as  illusions 
those  false  perceptions  in  xohkh  impressions  mode  on  Lke  sense- 
organ  play  a  leading  part  in  determining  the  character  of  the  percept, 
and  as  hallucinations  those  in  which  any  such  impression  is 
lacking,  or  plays  but  a  subsidiary  pari  and  bears  no  obricus  rel&i:?n 
to  the  character  of  the  false  percept. 

As  in  the  case  of  illusion,  hallucination  may  or  may  not 
involve  delusion,  or  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  object  falstiy 
perceived.  Among  the  sane  the  hallucinatory  object  is  fre- 
quently recognized  at  once  as  unreal  or  at  least  as  but  quasi -real; 
and  it  is  only  the  insane,  or  persons  in  abnormal  states,  such 
as  hypnosis,  who,  when  an  haUucination  persists  or  recurs,  fail 
to  recognize  that  it  corresponds  to  no  physical  impression  from, 
or  object  in,  the  outer  world.  Hallucinations  of  all  the  senses 
occur,  but  the  most  commonly  reported  are  the  auditory  and 
the  visual,  whde  those  of  the  other  senses  seem  to  be  comparatively 
rare.  This  apparent  difference  of  frequency  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  more  striking  character  of  visual  and  auditory  hal- 
lucinations, and  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  is  Lhe 
case  of  perceptions  of  the  lower  senses,  eg.  of  taste  and  smell, 
that  no  impression  adequate  to  the  genesis  of  the  percept  has 
been  made  upon  the  sense-organ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  real,  it  is 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  more  constant  use  of  the  higher 
senses  and  the  greater  strain  consequently  thrown  upon  them, 
in  part  also  to  their  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  life  of 
ideas. 

The  hallucinatory  perception  may  involve  two  or  more  senses, 
e.g.,  the  subject  may  seem  to  see  a  human  being,  to  hear  his  voice 
and  to  feel  the  touch  of  his  hand.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in 
spontaneous  hallucination,  but  in  hypnotic  hallucination  the 
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subject  is  apt  to  develop  the  object  suggested  to  him,  as  present 
to  one  of  his  senses,  and  to  perceive  it  also  through  other  senses. 

Among  visual  hallucinations  the  human  figure,  and  among 
auditory  hallucinations  human  voices,  axe  the  objects  most 
commonly  perceived.  The  figure  seen  always  appears  localized 
more  or  less  definitely  in  the  outer  world.  In  many  cases  it 
appears  related  to  the  objects  truly  seen  in  just  the  same  way 
as  a  real  object;  t.g.  it  is  no  longer  seen  if  the  eyes  are  closed 
or  turned  away,  it  does  not  move  with  the  movements  of  the 
eyes,  and  it  may  hide  objects  lying  behind  it,  or  be  hidden  by 
objects  coming  between  the  place  that  it  appears  to  occupy  and 
the  eye  of  the  percipient.  Visual  hallucinations  are  most  often 
experienced  when  the  eyes  are  open  and  the  surrounding  space 
is  well  or  even  brightly  illuminated.  Less  frequently  the  visual 
hallucination  takes  the  form  of  a  self-luminous  figure  in  a  dark 
place  or  appears  in  a  luminous  globe  or  mist  which  shuts  out 
from  view  the  real  objects  of  the  part  of  the  field  of  view  in 
which  it  appears. 

.  Auditory  hallucinations,  especially  voices,  seem  to  fall  into 
two  distinct  classes — (i)  those  which  are  heard  as  coming  from 
without,  and  are  more  or  less  definitely  localized  in  outer  space, 
(j)  those  which  seem  to  be  within  the  head  or,  in  some  cases, 
within  the  chest,  and  to  have  less  definite  auditory  quality. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  latter  are  hallucinations  involving 
principally  kinesthetic  sensations,  sensations  of  movement  of 
the  organs  of  speech. 

Hallucinations  occur  under  a  great  variety  of  bodily  and 
mental  conditions,  which  may  conveniently  be  classified  as 
follows. 

I.  Conditions  wkUh  imply  normal  Making  Consciousness  and  no 

distinct  Departure  from  bodily  and  mental  Sanity. 

a.  It  would  seem  that  a  considerable  number  of  perfectly 
healthy  persons  occasionally  experience,  while  in  a  fully  waking 
state,  hallucinations  for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
census  of  hallucinations  conducted  by  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  showed  that  about  10  %  of  all  sane  persons  can 
remember  having  experienced  at  least  one  hallucination  while 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  fully  awake  and  in  normal  health. 
These  sporadic  hallucinations  of  waking  healthy  persons  arc  far 
more  frequently  visual  than  auditory,  and  they  usually  take 
the  form  of  some  familiar  person  in  ordinary  attire.  The  figure 
in  many  cases  is  seen,  on  turning  the  gaze  in  some  new  direction, 
fully  developed  and  lifelike,  and  its  hallucinatory  character  may 
be  revealed  only  by  its  noiseless  mov  ements,  or  by  its  fading  away 
in  situ.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  hallucinations  of  this 
type,  owing  to  the  occasional  coincidence  of  the  death  of  the 
person  with  his  hallucinatory  appearance.  The  question  raised 
by  these  coincidences  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  paragraph 
below. 

b.  A  few  persons,  otherwise  normal  in  mind  and  body,  seem 
to  experience  repeatedly  some  particular  kind  of  hallucination. 
The  voice  (iaifiotw)  so  frequently  heard  by  Socrates, 
warning  or  advising  him,  is  the  most  celebrated  example  of 
this  type. 

II.  Conditions  more  or  tea  unusual  or  abnormal  but  not  implying 

distinct  Departure  from  Health. 

a.  A  kind  of  hallucination  to  which  perhaps  every  normal 
person  is  liable  is  that  known  technically  as  "  recurrent  sensa- 
tion." This  kind  is  experienced  only  when  some  sense-organ 
has  been  continuously  or  repeatedly  subjected  to  some  one  kind 
of  impression  or  stimulation  for  a  considerable  period;  e.g. 
the  microscopist,  after  examining  for  some  hours  one  particular 
kind  of  object  or  structure,  may  suddenly  perceive  the  object 
faithfully  reproduced  in  form  and  colour,  and  lying,  as  it  were, 
upon  any  surface  lo  which  his  gaze  is  directed.  Perhaps  the 
commonest  experience  of  this  type  is  the  recurrence  of  the 
sensations  of  movement  at  intervals  in  the  period  following  a  sea 
voyage  or  long  railway  journey. 

*.  A  considerable  proportion  of  healthy  sane  persons  can 
induce  hallucinations  of  vision  by  gazing  fixedly  at  a  polished 


surface  or  into  some  dark  translucent  mass;  or  of  hearing,  by 
applying  a  large  shell  or  similar  object  to  the  ear.  These  methods 
of  inducing  hallucinations,  especially  the  former,  have  long  been 
practised  in  many  countries  as  modes  of  divination,  various 
objects  being  used,  e.g.  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
a  polished  finger-nail.  The  object  now  most  commonly  used  is  a 
polished  sphere  of  clear  glass  or  crystal  (see  CiYSTAL-GAZtNC). 
Hence  such  hallucinations  go  by  the  name  of  crystal  visions. 
The  crystal  vision  often  appears  as  a  picture  of  some  distant  or 
unknown  scene  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  crystal;  and  in  the  picture 
figures  may  come  and  go,  and  move  to  and  fro,  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  In  other  cases,  written  or  printed  words  or 
sentences  appear.  The  percipient,  seer  or  server,  commonly 
seems  to  be  in  a  fully  waking  state  as  he  observes  the  objects 
thus  presented.  He  is  usually  able  to  describe  and  discuss  the 
appearances,  successively  discriminating  details  by  attentive 
observation,  just  as  when  observing  an  objective  scene;  and 
he  usually  has  no  power  of  controlling  tbcm,  and  no  sense  of 
having  produced  them  by  his  own  activity.  In  some  cases  these 
visions  have  brought  back  to  the  mind  of  the  server  facts  or 
incidents  which  he  could  not  voluntarily  recollect.  In  other 
cases  they  arc  asserted  by  credible  witnesses  to  have  given  to 
the  server  information,  about  events  distant  in  time  or  place, 
that  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge  by  normal  means.  These 
cases  have  been  claimed  as  evidence  of  telepathic  communication 
or  even  of  clairvoyance.  But  at  present  the  number  of  well- 
attested  cases  of  this  sort  is  too  small  to  justify  acceptance  of 
this  conclusion  by  those  who  have  only  secondhand  knowledge 
of  them. 

c.  Prolonged  deprivation  of  food  predisposes  to  hallucina- 
tions, and  it  would  seem  that,  under  this  condition,  a  large 
proportion  of  otherwise  healthy  persons  become  liable  to  them, 
especially  to  auditory  hallucinations. 

d.  Certain  drugs,  notably  opium,  Indian  hemp,  and  mescal 
predispose  to  hallucinations,  each  tending  to  produce  a  peculiar 
type.  Thus  Indian  hemp  and  mescal,  especially  the  latter, 
produce  in  many  cases  visual  hallucinations  in  the  form  of  a 
brilliant  play  of  colours,  sometimes  a  mere  succession  of  patches 
of  brilliant  colour,  sometimes  in  architectural  or  other  definite 
spatial  arrangement. 

e.  The  states  of  transition  from  sleep  to  waking,  and  from 
waking  to  sleep,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  appear- 
ance of  hallucinations.  The  recurrent  sensations  mentioned 
above  arc  especially  prone  to  appear  at  such  times,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  sporadic  hallucinations  of  persons 
in  good  health  are  reported  to  have  been  experienced  under  these 
conditions.  The  name  "  hypnagogic "  hallucinations,  first 
applied  by  Alfred  Maury,  is  commonly  given  to  those  experienced 
in  these  transition  states. 

/.  The  presentations,  predominantly  visual,  that  constitute 
the  principal  content  of  most  dreams,  arc  generally  described  as 
hallucinatory,  but  the  propriety  of  so  classing  them  is  very 
questionable.  The  present  writer  is  confident  that  his  own 
dream-presentations  lack  the  sensory  vividness  which  is  the 
essential  mark  of  the  percept,  whether  normal  or  hallucinatory, 
and  which  is  the  principal,  though  not  the  only,  character  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  representation  or  memory-image.  It  is 
true  that  the  dream-presentation,  like  the  percept,  differs  from 
the  representative  imagery  of  waking  life  in  that  it  is  relatively 
independent  of  volition;  but  that  seems  to  be  merely  because 
the  will  is  in  abeyance  or  very  ineff ect i ve  during  sleep.  The  wide 
currency  of  the  doctrine  that  classes  dream-images  with  hal- 
lucinations seems  to  be  due  to  this  independence  of  volitional 
control,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  sleep  the  representative 
imagery  appears  without  that  rich  setting  of  undiscriminated 
or  marginal  sensation  which  always  accompanies  waking  imagery, 
and  which  by  contrast  accentuates  for  introspective  reflection 
the  lack  of  sensory  vividness  of  such  imagery. 

g.  Many  of  the  subjects  who  pass  into  the  deeper  stages  of 
hypnosis  (see  Hypnotism)  show  themselves,  while  in  that 
condition,  extremely  liable  to  hallucination,  perceiving  whatever 
object  is  suggested  lo  them  as  present,  and  fading  lo  perceive 
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any  object  of  which  it  is  asserted  by  the  operator  that  it  is  do 
longer  present.  The  reality  of  these  positive  and  negative 
hallucinations  of  the  hypnotized  subject  has  been  recently 
questioned,  it  being  maintained  that  the  subject  merely  gives 
verbal  assent  to  the  suggestions  of  the  operator.  But  that  the 
hypnotised  subject  docs  really  experience  hallucinations  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
hallucination,  positive  or  negative,  persist  for  some  time  after  the 
termination  of  hypnosis,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  subject,  who  in  the  post -hypnotic  state  seems  in  every  other 
respect  normal  and  wide  awake,  may  find  it  difficult  todistinguish 
between  the  hallucinatory  and  real  objects.  Further  proof  is 
afforded  by  experiments  such  as  those  by  which  Alfred  Binet 
showed  that  a  visual  hallucination  may  behave  for  its  percipient 
in  many  respects  like  a  real  object,  e.g.  that  it  may  appear 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  displaced  by  a  prism  and  coloured  v.lu-n 
a  coloured  glass  is  placed  before  the  patient's  eyes.  It  was  by 
means  of  experiments  of  this  kind  that  Binet  showed  that 
hypnotic  hallucinations  may  approximate  to  the  type  of  the 
illusion,  i.e.  that  some  real  object  affecting  the  sense-organ  (in 
the  case  of  a  visual  hallucination  some  detail  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  projected)  may  provide  a  nucleus  of  peripherally 
excited  sensation  around  which  the  false  percept  is  built  up. 
An  object  playing  a  part  of  this  sort  in  the  genesis  of  an  hal- 
lucination is  known  as  a  "  point  de  rtpirc."  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  all  hallucinations  involve  some  such  point  de  rtpirt 
or  objective  nucleus;  but  there  arc  good  reasons  for  rejecting 
this  view. 

A.  In  states  of  ecstasy,  or  intense  emotional  concentration 
of  attention  upon  some  one  ideal  object,  the  object  contemplated 
seems  at  times  to  take  on  sensory  vividness,  and  so  to  acquire 
the  character  of  an  hallucination.  In  these  cases  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  subject  is  probably  similar  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  the  deeply  hypnotized  subject,  and  these  two  classes  of 
hallucination  may  be  regarded  as  very  closely  allied. 

III.  Hallucinations  which  occur  as  symptoms  of  both  bodily  and 
menial  diseases. 

a.  Dr  H.  Head  has  the  credit  of  having  shown  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  loot,  that  many  patients,  suffering  from  more 
or  less  painful  visceral  diseases,  disorders  of  heart,  lungs, 
abdominal  viscera,  ice,  are  liable  to  experience  hallucinations 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  These  "  visceral "  hallucinations,  which 
arc  constantly  accompanied  by  headache  of  the  reflected  visceral 
type,  are  most  commonly  visual,  more  rarely  auditory.  In  all 
Dr  Head's  cases  the  visual  hallucination  took  the  form  of  a 
shrouded  human  figure,  colourless  and  vague,  often  incomplete., 
generally  seen  by  the  patient  standing  by  his  bed  when  he 
wakes  in  a  dimly  lit  room.  The  auditory  "  visceral  "  hallucina- 
tion was  in  no  instance  vocal,  but  took  such  forms  as  sounds  of 
tapping,  scratching  or  rumbling,  and  were  heard  only  in  the 
absence  of  objective  noises.  In  a  few  cases  the  "  visceral " 
hallucination  was  bisensory,  i.e.  both  auditory  and  visual. 

In  all  these  respects  the  "  visceral "  hallucination  differs 
markedly  from  the  commoner  types  of  the  sporadic  hallucination 
ol  healthy  persons. 

b.  Hallucinations  are  constant  symptoms  of  certain  general 
disorders  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  involved,  notably 
ol  the  delirium,  tremens,  which  results  from  chronic  alcohol 
poisoning,  and  of  the  delirium  of  the  acute  specific  fevers.  The 
hallucinations  of  these  states  arc  generally  of  a  distressing  or 
even  terrifying  character.  Especially  is  this  the  rule  with  those 
of  delirium  tremens,  and  in  the  hallucinations  of  this  disease 
certain  kinds  of  objects,  e.g.  rats  and  snakes,  occur  with  curious 
frequency. 

c.  Hallucinations  occasionally  occur  as  symptoms  of  certain 
nervous  diseases  that  arc  not  usually  classed  with  the  insanities, 
notably  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  severe  forms  of  hysteria.  In 
the  former  disorder,  the  sensory  aura  that  so  often  precedes 
the  epileptic  convulsion  may  take  the  form  of  an  hallucinatory 
object,  which  in  some  cases  is  very  constant  in  character. 
Unilateral  hallucinations,  an  especially  interesting  class,  occur 


in  severe  cases  of  hysteria,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by 
hemi-anaesthesia  of  the  body  on  the  side  on  which  the  hallucin- 
atory object  is  perceived. 

d.  Hallucinations  occur  in  a  large,  but  not  accurately  definable, 
proportion  of  all  cases  of  mental  disease  proper.  Two  classes 
are  recognized:  (i)  those  that  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  dominant  emotional  state  or  with  some  dominant  delusion; 
(2)  those  that  occur  sporadically  and  have  no  such  obvious 
relation  to  the  other  symptoms  of  disease.  Hallucinations  of 
the  former  class  tend  to  accentuate,  and  in  turn  to  be  confirmed 
by,  the  congruent  emotional  or  delusional  state;  but  whether 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  primary  symptoms  and  as  the  cause 
of  the  hallucinations,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  say. 
Patients  who  suffer  delusions  of  persecution  are  very  apt  to 
develop  later  In  the  course  of  their  disease  hallucinations  of  the 
voices  of  their  persecutors;  while  in  other  cases  hallucinatory 
voices,  which  are  at  first  recognised  as  such,  come  to  be  regarded 
as  real  and  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  factors  of  primary  importance 
in  the  genesis  of  further  delusions.  Hallucinations  occur  in 
almost  every  variety  of  mental  disease,  but  are  commonest  in 
the  forms  characterized  by  a  cloudy  dream-like  condition  of 
consciousness,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  the  patient  (as 
in  the  delirium  of  chronic  alcohol-poisoning)  seems  to  move 
waking  through  a  world  consisting  largely  of  the  images  of  his 
own  creation,  set  upon  a  background  of  real  objects. 

In  some  cases  hallucinations  are  frequently  experienced  for 
long  periods  in  the  absence  of  any  other  symptom  of  mental 
disorder,  but  these  no  doubt  usually  imply  some  morbid  condition 
of  the  brain. 

Pkysiohgy  of  H aUucinalion. — There  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  the  nature  of  tbc  neural  process  in  hallucination.  It 
is  generally  and  rightly  assumed  that  the  hallucinatory  perception 
of  any  object  has  for  its  immediate  neural  correlate  a  state  of 
excitement  which,  as  regards  its  characters  and  its  distribution 
in  the  elements  of  the  brain,  is  entirely  similar  to  the  neural 
correlate  of  the  normal  perception  of  the  same  object.  The 
hallucination  is  a  perception,  though  a  false  perception.  In 
the  perception  of  an  object  and  in  the  representation  of  it, 
introspective  analysis  discovers  a  number1  of  prcscntative 
elements.  In  the  case  of  the  representation  these  elements  are 
memory  images  only  (except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  actual  kin- 
aesthetic  sensations  enter  into  its  composition);  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  the  percept,  some  of  these  elements  are  sensations, 
sensations  which  differ  from  images  in  having  the  attribute  ol 
sensory  vividness;  and  the  sensory  vividness  of  these  elements 
lends  to  the  whole  complex  the  sensory  vividness  or  rcubty, 
the  possession  of  which  character  by  tbe  percept  constitutes  its 
principal  difference  from  the  representation.  Normally,  sensory 
vividness  attaches  only  to  those  prcscntative  elements  which 
arc  excited  through  stimulations  of  the  sense-organs.  Tbe 
normal  percept,  then,  owes  its  character  of  sensory  reality  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  its  prcscntative  dementi  are 
sensations  peripherally  excited  by  impressions  nude  upon  a 
sense-organ.  The  problem  is,  then,  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  hallucination  contains  prcscntative  elements  that  have 
sensory  vividness,  that  are  sensations,  although  tbey  are  not 
excited  by  impressions  from  tbe  external  world  falling  upon  a 
sense-organ.  Most  of  the  discussions  of  this  subject  suffer  from 
the  neglect  of  this  preliminary  definition  of  the  problem.  Many 
authors,  notably  W.  Wundt  and  his  disciples,  have  been  content 
to  assume  that  the  sensation  differs  from  tha  memory -image 
only  in  having  a  higher  degree  of  intensity;  from  which  they 
infer  that  its  neural  correlate  in  the  brain  cortex  also  diners 
from  that  of  the  image  only  in  having  a  higher  degree  of  intensity . 
For  them  an  hallucination  is  therefore  merely  a  represent.*  u..a 
whose  neural  correlate  involves  an  intensity  of  excitemer.t  of 
certain  brain-elements  such  as  is  normally  produced  only  by 
peripheral  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  in  the  sense-orpins. 
But  this  view,  so  attractively  simple,  ignores  an  insuperable 
objection.  Sensory  vividness  is  not  to  be  identified  with  superior 
intensity;  for  while  the  least  intense  sensation  has  it,  the 
memory  image  of  the  most  intense  sensation  lacks  it  completely. 
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And,  since  intensity  of  sensation  is  a  function  of  the  intensity 
of  the  underlying  neural  excitement,  we  may  not  assume  that 
sensory  vividness  is  also  the  expression  in  consciousness  of  that 
intensity  of  excitement.  If  Wundt's  view  were  true  a  progressive 
diminution  of  the  intensity  of  a  sensory  stimulus  should  bring 
the  sensation  to  a  point  in  the  scale  of  diminishing  intensity  at 
which  it  ceases  to  be  sensation,  ceases  to  have  sensory  vividness 
and  becomes  an  image  merely.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  with 
diminishing  intensity  of  stimulation,  the  sensation  declines  to 
a  minimal  intensity  and  then  disappears  from  consciousness. 
This  objection  applies  not  only  to  Wundt's  view  of  hallucinations, 
but  also  to  H.  Tainc's  explanation  of  them  by  the  aid  of  his 
doctrine  of "  reductives,"  for  this  too  identifies  sensory  vividness 
with  intensity.    (H.  Taine,  De  Vinltlligcnce,  tome  i.  p.  108.) 

Another  widely  current  explanation  is  based  on  the  view  that 
the  representation  and  the  percept  have  their  anatomical  bases 
in  different  element-groups  or  "  centres  "  of  the  brain,  the 
"  centre  "  of  the  representation  being  assigned  to  a  higher  level 
of  the  brain  than  that  of  the  percept  (the  latter  being  sometimes 
assigned  to  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  brain,  the  former  to  the 
cortex).  It  is  then  assumed  that  while  the  lower  perceptual 
centre  is  normally  excited  only  through  the  sense-organ,  it  may 
occasionally  be  excited  by  impulses  playing  down  upon  it  from 
the  corresponding  centre  of  representation,  when  hallucination 
results. 

This  view  also  is  far  from  satisfactory,  because  the  great 
additions  recently  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  brain  tend 
very  strongly  to  show  that  both  sensations  and  memory- 
images  have  their  anatomical  bases  in  the  same  sensory  areas 
of  the  cerebral  cortex;  and  many  considerations  converge 
to  show  that  their  anatomical  bases  must  be,  in  part  at  least, 
identical. 

The  views  based  on  the  assumptions  of  complete  identity,  and 
of  complete  separatencss,  of  the  anatomical  bases  of  the  percept 
and  of  the  representation  are  then  alike  untenable;  and  the 
alternative — that  their  anatomical  bases  arc  in  part  identical, 
in  part  different,  which  is  indicated  by  this  conclusion — renders 
possible  a  far  more  satisfactory  doctrine.  We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  neural  correlate  of  sensation  is  the  trans- 
mission of  the  nervous  impulse  through  a  sensori  motor  arc  of 
the  cortex,  made  up  of  a  chain  of  neurones;  and  the  view  suggests 
itself  that  the  neural  correlate  of  the  corresponding  memory- 
image  is  the  transmission  of  the  impulse  through  a  part  only  of 
this  chain  of  cortical  elements,  cither  the  efferent  motor  part  of 
this  chain  or  the  afferent  sensory  part  of  it.  Professor  W. 
James's  theory  of  hallucinations  is  based  on  the  latter  assump- 
tion. He  suggests  that  the  sensory  vividness  of  sensation  and 
of  the  percept  is  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  excitement  of  the 
chain  of  elements  in  the  forward  or  motor  direction;  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  image  and  of  the  representation,  the  discharge 
takes  place,  not  in  this  direction  through  the  efferent  channel  of 
the  centre,  but  laterally  into  other  centres  of  the  cortex.  Hal- 
lucination may  then  be  conceived  as  caused  by  obstruction,  or 
abnormally  increased  resistance,  of  the  paths  connecting  such  a 
cortical  centre  with  others,  so  that,  when  it  becomes  excited 
in  any  way,  the  tension  or  potential  of  its  charge  rises,  until 
discharge  takes  place  in  the  motor  direction  through  the 
efferent  limbs  of  the  sensori  motor  arcs  which  constitute  the 
centre. 

It  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  view  that,  as  James  himself, 
in  common  with  most  modern  authors,  maintains,  every  idea 
has  its  motor  tendency  which  commonly,  perhaps  always,  finds 
expression  in  some  change  of  tension  of  muscles,  and  in  many 
cases  issues  in  actual  movements.  Now  if  we  accept  James's 
theory  of  hallucination,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  whenever 
a  representation  issues  in  bodily  action  it  should  assume  the 
sensory  vividness  of  an  hallucination;  and  this,  of  course,  is 
not  the  case. 

The  alternative  form  of  the  view  that  assumes  partial  identity 
of  the  anatomical  bases  of  the  percept  and  the  representation 
of  an  object,  would  regard  the  neural  correlate  of  the  sensation 
as  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  impulse  throughout  the  length 


of  the  sensori-motor  arc  of  the  cortex,  from  sensory  inlet  to 
motor  outlet;  and  that  of  the  image  as  its  transmission  through 
the  efferent  part  of  this  arc  only;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  the  image,  it  would  regard  the  excitement  of  the  arc  as  being 
initiated  at  some  point  between  its  afferent  inlet  and  its  motor 
outlet,  and  as  spreading,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  forward 
conduction,  towards  the  motor  outlet  only,  so  that  only  the  part 
of  the  arc  distal  or  efferent  to  this  point  becomes  excited. 

This  view  of  the  neural,  basis  of  sensory  vividness,  which 
correlates  the  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  image 
with  the  only  known  difference  between  their  physiological 
conditions,  namely  the  peripheral  initiation  of  the  one  and  the 
central  initiation  of  the  other,  enables  us  to  formulate  a  satis* 
factory  theory  of  the  physiology  of  hallucinations. 

The  anatomical  basis  of  the  perception  and  of  the  representa- 
tion of  any  object  is  a  functional  system  of  nervous  elements, 
comprising  a  number  of  sensori  motor  arcs,  whose  excitement  by 
impulses  ascending  to  them  by  the  sensory  paths  from  (he  sense- 
organs  determines  sensations,  and  whose  excitement  in  their 
efferent  parts  only  determines  the  corresponding  images.  In 
the  case  of  perception,  some  of  these  arcs  are  excited  by  impulses 
ascending  from  the  sense-organs,  others  only  by  the  spread  of 
the  excitement  through  the  system  from  these  peripherally 
excited  arcs;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  representation,  all  alike 
are  excited  by  impulses  that  reach  the  system  from  other  parts 
of  the  cortex  and  spread  throughout  its  efferent  parts  only  to  its 
motor  outlets. 

If  then  impulses  enter  this  system  by  any  of  the  afferent  limbs 
of  its  sensori  motor  arcs,  the  presentation  that  accompanies 
its  excitement  will  have  sensory  vividness  and  will  be  a  true 
perception,  an  illusion,  or  an  hallucination,  according  as  these 
impulses  have  followed  the  normal  course  from  the  sense-organ, 
or  have  been  diverted,  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  from  their 
normal  paths.  If  any  such  neural  system  becomes  abnormally 
excitable,  or  becomes  excited  in  any  way  with  abnormal  intensity, 
it  is  thereby  rendered  a  path  of  exceptionally  low-resistance 
capable  of  diverting  to  itself,  from  their  normal  path,  any 
streams  of  impulses  ascending  from  the  sense-organ;  which 
ascending  impulses,  entering  the  system  by  its  afferent  inlets, 
excite  sensations  that  impart  to  the  presentation  the  character 
of  sensory  vividness;  the  presentation  thus  acquires  the 
character  of  a  percept  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  appropriate 
impression  on  the  sense-organ,  and  we  call  it  an  hallucination. 

This  view  renders  intelligible  the  modus  operandi  of  many  of 
the  predisposing  causes  of  hallucination;  e.g.  the  prc-occupation 
with  certain  representations  of  the  ecstatic,  or  of  the  sufferer 
from  delusions  of  persecution;  the  intense  expectation  of  a 
particular  sense  impression,  the  generally  increased  excitability 
of  the  cortex  in  states  of  delirium;  in  all  these  conditions  the 
abnormally  intense  excitement  of  the  cortical  systems  may  be 
supposed  to  give  them  an  undue  directive  and  attractive  influence 
upon  the  streams  of  impulses  ascending  from  the  sense-organs, 
sothatscnsoryimpulscsmaybcdivcrtcd  from  their  normal  paths. 
Again,  it  renders  intelligible  the  part  played  by  chronic  irritation 
of  a  sense-organ,  as  when  chronic  irritation  of  the  internal  ear 
leads  on  to  hallucinations  of  hearing;  perhaps  also  the  chronic 
irritation  of  sensory  nerves  that  must  accompany  the  states  of 
visceral  disease,  shown  by  Head  to  be  so  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  liability  to  hallucinations;  for  any  such  chronic  irritation 
supplies  a  stream  of  disorderly  impulses  rising  constantly  from 
the  sense-organ,  for  the  reception  of  which  the  brain  has  no 
appropriate  system,  and  which,  therefore,  readily  enters  any 
organized  cortical  system  that  at  any  moment  constitutes  a 
path  of  low -resistance.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the 
influence  of  fixed  gazing  upon  a  crystal,  or  the  placing  of  a  shell 
over  the  ear,  in  inducing  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations. 
The  "  recurrent  sensations "  experienced  after  prolonged 
occupation  with  some  one  kind  of  sensory  object  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  an  abnormal  excitability  of  the  cortical  system  con- 
cerned, resulting  from  its  unduly  prolonged  exercise.  The 
hypothesis  renders  intelligible  also  the  liability  to  hallucination 
of  persons  in  the  hysterical  and  hypnotic  states,  in  whose  brains 
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the  cortical  neural  systems  are  in  a  state  of  partial  dissociation, 
which  renders  possible  an  unduly  intense  and  prolonged  excite- 
ment  of  some  one  system  at  the  expense  of  all  other  systems 
(cf.  Hypnotism). 

Coincidental  Hallucinations.— It  would  seem  that,  in  well- 
nigh  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  apparitions  of  persons  known 
to  be  in  distant  places  have  been  occasionally  observed.  Such 
appearances  have  usually  been  regarded  as  due  to  the  presence, 
before  the  bodily  eye  of  the  seer,  of  the  ghost,  wraith,  double 
or  soul  of  the  person  who  thus  appears;  and,  since  the  soul 
has  been  very  commonly  supposed  to  leave  the  body,  permanently 
at  death  and  temporarily  during  sleep,  trance  or  any  period  of 
unconsciousness,  however  induced,  it  was  natural  to  regard 
such  an  appearance  as  evidence  that  the  person  whose  wraith 
was  thus  seen  was  in  some  such  condition.  Such  apparitions 
have  probably  played  a  part,  second  only  to  that  of  dreams, 
in  generating  the  almost  universal  belief  in  the  separability  of 
soul  and  body. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  traditional  belief  has  connected 
such  apparitions  more  especially  with  the  death  of  the  person 
so  appearing,  the  apparition  being  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  the  person  so  appearing  has  recently  died,  is  dying  or  is 
about  to  die.  Since  death  is  so  much  less  common  an  event  than 
sleep,  trance,  or  other  form  of  temporary  unconsciousness,  the 
wide  extension  of  this  belief  suggests  that  such  apparitions  may 
coincide  in  time  with  death,  with  disproportionate  frequency. 
The  belief  in  the  significance  of  such  apparitions  still  survives 
in  civilized  communities,  and  stories  of  apparitions  coinciding 
with  the  death  of  the  person  appearing  arc  occasionally  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  or  related  as  having  recently  occurred.  The 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  sought  to  find  grounds  for 
an  answer  to  the  question  "  Is  there  any  sufficient  justification 
for  the  belief  in  a  causal  relation  between  the  apparition  of  a 
person  at  a  place  distant  from  his  body  and  his  death  or  othei 
exceptional  and  momentous  event  in  his  experience?"  The 
problem  was  attacked  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  an 
extensive  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  results  were  presented  and 
fully  discussed  in  two  large  volumes,  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
published  in  the  year  1886,  bearing  on  the  title-page  the  names 
of  Edmund  Gurney,  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  F.  Podmorc.  Of 
the  three  collaborators  Gurney  took  the  largest  share  in  the 
planning  of  the  work,  in  the  collection  of  evidence,  and  in  the 
elaboration  and  discussion  of  it. 

Gurney  set  out  with  the  presumption  that  apparitions,  whether 
coincidental  or  not,  arc  hallucinations  in  the  sense  defined  above; 
that  they  are  false  perceptions  and  arc  not  excited  by  any  object 
or  process  of  the  external  world  acting  upon  the  sense-organs 
of  the  percipient  in  normal  fashion;  that  they  do  not  imply  the 
presence,  in  the  place  apparently  occupied  by  them,  of  any  wraith 
or  any  form  of  existence  emanating  from,  or  specially  connected 
with,  the  person  whose  phantasm  appears.  This  initial  assump- 
tion was  abundantly  justified  by  an  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  for  it,  which  showed  that,  in  all  important 
respects,  most  of  these  apparitions  of  persons  at  a  distance, 
whether  coincidental  or  not,  were  similar  to  other  forms  of 
hallucination. 

The  acceptance  of  this  conclusion  does  not,  however,  imply 
a  negative  answer  to  the  question  formulated  above.  The 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  had  accumulated  an  impressive 
and,  to  almost  all  those  who  had  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
it,  a  convincing  mass  of  experimental  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  telepathy  (q.v.),  the  influence  of  mind  on  mind  otherwise 
than  through  the  recognised  channels  of  sense.  The  successful 
experiments  had  for  the  most  part  been  made  between  persons 
in  close  proximity,  in  the  same  room  or  in  adjoining  rooms; 
but  they  seemed  to  show  that  the  state  of  consciousness  of  one 
person  may  induce  directly  (i.e.  without  the  mediation  of  the 
organs  of  expression  and  sense  perception)  a  similar  state  of 
consciousness  in  another  person,  especially  if  the  former, 
usually  called  the  "agent,"  strongly  desired  or  "willed" 
that  this  effect  should  be  produced  on  the  other  person,  the 
"  percipient." 


The  question  formulated  above  thus  resolved  itself  for  Gurney 
into  the  more  definite  form,  "  Can  we  find  any  good  reason  for 
believing  that  coincidental  hallucinations  are  sometimes  veridical, 
that  the  state  of  mind  of  a  person  at  some  great  crisis  of  his 
experience  may  tclcpathically  induce  in  the  mind  of  some 
distant  relative  or  friend  an  hallucinatory  perception  of  himself? " 
It  was  at  once  obvious  that,  if  coincidental  apparitions  con  be 
proved  to  occur,  this  question  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
statistical  inquiry;  for  each  such  coincidental  hallucination, 
considered  alone,  may  always  be  regarded  as  most  educated 
persons  of  the  present  time  have  regarded  them,  namely,  as 
merely  accidental  coincidences.  That  the  coincidences  are  not 
merely  accidental  can  only  be  proved  by  showing  that  they 
occur  more  frequently  than  the  doctrine  of  chances  would  justify 
us  in  expecting.  Now,  the  death  of  any  person  is  a  unique  event, 
and  the  probability  of  its  occurrence  upon  any  particular  day 
may  be  very  simply  calculated  from  the  mortality  statistics, 
if  we  assume  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  individual's  vitality. 
On  the  other  hand,  hallucinatory  perceptions  of  persons,  occurring 
to  sane  and  healthy  individuals  in  the  fully  waking  state,  are 
comparatively  rare  occurrences,  whose  frequency  we  may  hope 
to  determine  by  a  statistical  inquiry.  If,  then,  we  can  obtain 
figures  expressing  the  frequency  of  such  hallucinations,  we  can 
deduce,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  chance,  the  proportion  of  sack 
hallucinations  that  may  be  expected  to  coincide  with  (or,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  to  fall  within  twelve  hours  of)  the 
death  of  the  person  whose  apparition  appears,  if  no  causal 
relation  obtains  between  the  coinciding  events.  If,  then,  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  such  coincident:'.!  hallucinations 
is  greater  than  the  laws  of  probability  will  account  for,  a  certain 
presumption  of  a  causal  relation  between  the  coinciding  events 
is  thereby  established;  and  the  greater  the  excess  of  such 
coincidences,  the  stronger  docs  this  presumption  become. 
Gurney  attempted  a  census  of  hallucinations  in  order  to  obtain 
data  for  this  statistical  treatment,  and  the  results  of  it,  embodied 
in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  were  considered  by  the  authors  of 
that  work  to  justify  the  belief  that  some  coincidental  halludna- 
tions  arc  veridical.  In  the  year  1889  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  appointed  a  committee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Henry  Sidgwick,  to  make  a  second  census  of  hallucinations 
on  a  more  extensive  and  systematic  plan  than  the  first,  in  order 
that  the  important  conclusion  reached  by  the  authors  of  Phant- 
asms of  the  Living  might  be  put  to  the  severer  test  rendered 
possible  by  a  larger  and  more  carefully  collected  mass  of  data. 
Seventeen  thousand  adults  returned  answers  to  the  question, 
"  I  f  avc  you  ever,  when  believing  yourself  to  be  completely  awake, 
had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing  or  being  touched  by  a  living 
being  or  inanimate  object,  or  of  hearing  a  voice;  which  impres- 
sion, so  far  as  you  could  discover,  was  not  due  to  any  external 
physical  cause  ? "  Rather  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
answered  affirmatively,  and  to  each  of  these  were  addressed 
careful  inquiries  concerning  their  hallucinatory  experiences. 
In  this  way  it  was  found  that  of  the  total  number,  ,381  apparitions 
of  persons  living  at  the  moment  (or  not  more  than  twelve  hours 
dead)  had  been  recognized  by  the  percipients,  and  that,  of  these, 
80  were  alleged  to  have  been  experienced  within  twelve  hours 
of  the  death  of  the  person  whose  apparition  had  appeared.  A 
careful  review  of  all  the  facts,  conditions  and  probabilities, 
led  the  committee  to  estimate  that  the  former  number  should  be 
enlarged  to  1300  in  order  to  make  ample  allowance  for  forgetful- 
ncss  and  for  all  other  causes  that  might  have  tended  to  prevent 
the  registration  of  apparitions  of  this  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  severe  criticism  of  the  alleged  death-coincidences  led  them  to 
reduce  the  number,  admitted  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  their 
calculation,  to  30.  The  making  of  these  adjustments  gives  us 
about  1  in  43  as  the  proportion  of  coincidental  death-apparitions 
to  the  total  number  of  recognised  apparitions  among  the  17,000 
persons  reached  by  the  census.  Now  the  death-rate  being  just 
over  19  per  thousand,  the  probability  that  any  person  taken  at 
random  will  die  on  a  given  day  is  about  1  in  10.000;  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  average  probability  that  any  person  wi3 
die  within  any  given  period  of  twenty-four  bouts  duration 
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is  about  1  in  19,000.  Hence  the  probability  that  any  other 
particular  event,  having  no  causal  relation  to  his  death,  but 
occurring  during  his  lifetime  (or  not  later  than  twelve  hours 
after  his  death)  will  fall  within  the  same  twenty-four  hours  as  his 
death  is  1  in  10,000;  i.e.  if  an  apparition  of  any  individual  is 
seen  and  recognized  by  any  other  person,  the  probability  of  its 
being  experienced  within  twelve  hours  of  that  individual's  death 
is  1  in  19,000,  if  no  causal  relation  obtains  between  the  two 
events.  Therefore,  of  all  recognized  apparitions  of  living  persons, 
1  only  in  19,000  may  be  expected  to  be  a  death-coincidence  of 
this  sort.  But  the  census  shows  that  of  1300  recognized  oppari- 
tions  of  living  persons  30  are  death-coincidences  and  that  is 
equivalent  to  440  in  1 9,000.  Hence,  of  recognized  hallucinations, 
those  coinciding  with  death  are  440  times  more  numerous  than 
we  should  expect,  if  no  causal  relation  obtained;  therefore,  if 
neither  the  data  nor  the  reasoning  can  be  destructively  criticized, 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  some  causal  relation  obtains; 
and,  since  good  evidence  of  telepathic  communication  has  been 
experimentally  obtained,  the  least  improbable  explanation  of 
these  death  apparitions  is  that  the  dying  person  exerts  upon  his 
distant  friend  some  telepathic  influence  which  generates  an 
hallucinatory  perception  of  himself. 

These  death-coincidences  constitute  the  main  feature  of  the 
argument  in  favour  of  telepathic  communication  between 
distant  persons,  but  the  census  of  hallucinations  afforded  other 
data  from  which  a  variety  of  arguments,  tending  to  support  this 
conclusion,  were  drawn  by  the  committee,  of  these  the  roost 
important  are  the  cases  in  which  the  hallucinatory  percept 
embodied  details  that  were  connected  with  the  person  perceived 
and  which  could  not  have  become  known  to  the  percipient  by 
any  normal  means.  The  committee  could  not  find  in  the  results 
of  the  census  any  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  a  belief  that 
hallucinations  may  be  due  to  telepathic  influence  exerted  by 
personalities  surviving  the  death  of  the  body. 

The  critical  handling  of  the  cases  by  the  committee  seems  to 
be  above  reproach.  Those  who  do  not  accept  their  conclusion 
based  on  the  death-coincidences  must  direct  their  criticism  to 
the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  reports  of  these  cases.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  although  only  those  cases  are  reckoned  in 
which  the  percipient  had  no  cause  to  expect  the  death  of  the 
person  whose  apparition  he  experienced,  and  although,  in  nearly 
all  the  accepted  cases,  some  record  or  communication  of  the 
hallucination  was  made  before  hearing  of  the  death,  yet  in  very 
few  cases  was  any  contemporary  written  record  of  the  event 
forthcoming  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee.    (W.  McD.) 

HALLUIN,  a  frontier  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lys,  14  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Lille  by  rait.  Pop.  (1006)  town,  11 ,670;  commune,  16,158. 
Its  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  manufactures  comprise 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  chairs  and  rubber  goods,  and  brewing 
and  tanning  are  carried  on;  there  is  a  board  of  trade  arbitration. 
The  family  of  Halluin  is  mentioned  as  early  as.the  13th  century. 
In  1587  the  title  of  duke  and  peer  of  the  realm  was  granted  to  it, 
but  in  the  succeeding  century  it  became  extinct. 

HALM,  CARL  FELIX  (1800-1882),  German  classical  scholar 
and  critic,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the  5th  of  April  1809.  In 
1S49,  after  having  held  appointments  at  Spires  and  Hadamar, 
he  became  rector  of  the  newly  founded  Maximiliansgymnasium 
at  Munich,  and  in  1856  director  of  the  royal  library  and  professor 
in  the  university.  These  posts  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  5th 
of  October  188  j.  It  is  chiefly  as  the  editor  of  Cicero  and  other 
Latin  prose  authors  that  Halm  is  known,  although  in  early  years 
he  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  Greek.  After  the 
death  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  he  joined  J.  G.  Bailer  in  the  preparation 
of  a  revised  critical  edition  of  the  rhetorical  and  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero  (1854-1861).  His  school  editions  of  some  of 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  in  the  Haupt  and  Sauppe  scries,  with 
notes  and  introductions,  were  very  successful.  He  also  edited 
a  number  of  classical  texts  for  the  Tcubner  series,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Tacitus  (4th  cd.,  183,0;  Rhtlores  Lalini 
minora  (1863);  Quintiltan  (tS6S);  Sulpicius  Scverus  (1866); 
Minucius  Felix  together  with  Firmicus  Maternus  De  wore 


(1867);  Salvianus  (1877)  and  Victor  Vitensis's  Historia  p*r- 
stcuiionis  Ajritanae  provinciae  (1878).  He  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of  autographs. 

See  articles  by  W.  Christ  and  G.  Laubmann  in  Allgtmcine  deulsche 
Biotrabhi*  and  by  C.  Burnlan  in  Biotraphiuhts  Jahtbutk;  and 
J.  E.  Sandys,  Hitt.  of  Cluneal  Scholar  ihip,  iii.  195  (1908). 

HALMA  (Greek  for  "  jump  "),  a  table  game,  a  form  of  which 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  played  on  a  board  divided 
into  256  squares  with  wooden  men,  resembling  chess  pawns. 
In  the  two-handed  game  19  men  are  employed  on  each  side, 
coloured  respectively  black  and  white;  in  the  four-handed 
each  player  has  13,  the  men  being  coloured  white,  black,  red 
and  green.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  men  are  drawn  up 
in  triangular  formation  in  the  enclosures,  or  yards,  diagonally 
opposite  each  other  in  the  corners  of  the  board.  The  object  of 
each  player  is  to  get  all  his  men  into  his  enemy's  yard,  the  player 
winning  who  first  accomplishes  this.  The  moves  are  made 
alternately,  the  mode  of  progression  being  by  a  step,  from  one 
square  to  another  immediately  adjacent,  or  by  a  jump  (whence 
the  name),  which  is  the  jumping  of  a  man  from  a  square  in  front 
of  it  into  an  empty  square  on  the  other  side  of  it.  This  corre- 
sponds to  jumping  in  draughts,  except  that,  in  halma,  the 
hop  may  be  in  any  direction,  over  friendly  as  well  as  hostile 
men,  and  the  men  jumped  over  are  not  taken  but  remain  on 
the  board. 

In  the  four-handed  game  cither  each  player  plays  for  himself, 
or  two  adjacent  players  play  against  the  other  two. 

Sec  Card  and  Table  Games,  by  Professor  Hoffmann  (London,  1903). 

HALMAHERA  ["great  land";  also  Jilolo  or  Gilolo],  ah 
island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  belonging  to  the  residency 
of  Tcmate,  lying  under  the  equator  and  about  128*  E.  Its 
shape  is  extremely  irregular,  resembling  that  of  the  island 
of  Celebes.  It  consists  of  four  peninsulas  so  arranged  as  to 
enclose  three  great  bays  (Kayu,  Bicholi,  Wcda),  all  opening 
towards  the  east,  the  northern  peninsula  being  connected  with 
the  others  by  an  isthmus  only  $  m.  wide.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  isthmus  lies  another  bay,  that  of  Dodinga,  in  the  mouth 
of  which  are  situated  the  two  islands  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whose 
political  importance  exceeds  that  of  the  larger  island  (sec  these 
articles).  Of  the  four  peninsulas  of  Halmahcra  the  northern 
and  the  southern  arc  reckoned  to  the  sultanate  of  Tcmate,  the 
north-eastern  and  south-eastern  to  that  of  Tidore;  the  former 
having  eleven,  the  latter  three  districts.  The  distance  between 
the  extremities  of  the  northern  and  southern  peninsulas,  measured 
along  the  curve  of  the  west  coast,  is  about  240  m.;  and  the  total 
area  of  the  island  is  6700  sq.  m.  Knowledge  of  the  island  is  very 
incomplete.  It  appears  that  the  four  peninsulas  are  traversed 
in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  axis  by  mountain  chains 
3000  to  4000  ft.  high,  covered  with  forest,  without  a  central 
chain  at  the  nucleus  of  the  island  whence  the  peninsulas  diverge. 
The  mountain  chains  are  frequently  interrupted  by  plains,  such 
as  those  of  Wcda  and  Kobi.  The  northern  part  of  the  mountain 
chain  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  volcanic,  its  volcanoes  con- 
tinuing the  line  of  those  of  Makian,  Ternate  and  Tidore.  Coral 
formations  on  heights  in  the  interior  would  indicate  oscillations 
of  the  land  in  several  periods,  but  a  detailed  geology  of  the 
island  is  wanting.  To  the  north-cast  of  the  northern  peninsula 
is  the  considerable  island  of  Morotai  (635  sq.  m.),  and  to  the  west 
of  the  southern  peninsula  the  more  important  island  of  Bachian 
(j.tr.)  among  others.  Galcla  is  a  considerable  settlement ,  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  north-cast  coast,  in  a  well 
cultivated  plain  which  extends  southward  and  inland.  Vegeta- 
tion is  prolific.  Rice  is  grown  by  the  natives,  but  the  sago  tree 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  them.  Dammar  and  coco  nuts 
are  also  grown.  The  sea  yields  trepang  and  pearl  shells.  A 
little  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  and  Macassars  of  Ternate, 
who,  crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Dodinga,  enter  the  bay  of 
Kayu  on  the  east  coast.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at 
100,000. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  immigrant  Malayan  stock. 
In  the  northern  peninsula  arc  found  people  of  Papuan  type, 
probably  representing  the  aborigines,  and  a  tribe  around  Gakla, 
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who  are  Polynesian  in  physique,  possibly  remnants,  much  mixed 
by  subsequent  crossings  with  the  Papuan  indigenes,  of  the 
Caucasian  hordes  emigrating  in  prehistoric  times  across  the 
Pacific  M.  Ac  hill  c  Raflray  gives  a  description  of  them  in  Tour 
dit  mondt  (1879)  where  photographs  will  be  found.  "  They  arc 
as  unlike  the  Malays  as  we  are,  excelling  them  in  tallnc&s  of 
stature  and  elegance  of  shape,  and  being  perfectly  distinguished 
by  their  oval  face,  with  a  fairly  high  and  open  brow,  their  aquiline 
nose  and  their  horizontally  placed  ey«-  Their  beards  arc 
sometimes  thick;  their  limbs  arc  muscular;  the  colour  of  their 
skins  is  cinnamon  brown.  Spears  of  iron-wood,  abundantly 
barbed,  and  small  bows  and  bamboo  arrows  free  from  poison 
arc  their  principal  weapons."  They  are  further  described  as 
having  temples  (sabuas)  in  which  they  suspend  images  of 
serpents  and  other  monsters  as  well  as  the  trophies  procured  by 
war.  They  believe  in  a  better  life  hereafter,  but  have  no  idea 
of  a  hell  or  a  devil,  their  evil  spirits  only  tormenting  them  in 
the  present  state. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  better  acquainted  with 
Halmahcra  than  with  many  other  parts  of  the  archipelago; 
they  called  it  sometimes  Batu  China  and  sometimes  Mora.  It 
was  circumnavigated  by  one  of  their  vessels  in  15:5,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  coasts  is  correctly  given  in  their  maps  at 
a  time  when  separate  portions  of  Celebes,  sucb  as  Macassar  and 
Mcnado,  arc  represented  as  distinct  islands.  The  name  (Jilolo) 
was  really  that  of  a  native  state,  the  sultan  of  which  had  the 
chief  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas  before  he  was 
supplanted  by  the  sultan  of  Ternatc  about  1380.  His  capital, 
Jilolo,  by  on  the  west  coast  on  the  first  bay  to  the  north  of  that 
of  Dodinga.  In  1876  Danu  Hassan,  a  descendant  of  the  sultans 
of  Jilolo,  raised  an  insurrection  in  the  island  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  off  the  authority  of  the  sultans  of  Tidore  and  Ternate; 
and  his  efforts  would  probably  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Dutch.  In  1878  a  Dutch  expedition  was 
directed  against  the  pirates  of  Tobalai,  and  they  were  virtually 
extirpated.  Slavery  remains  in  the  interior.  Missionary  work, 
carried  on  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Halmahcra  since  1866, 
has  been  fairly  successful  among  the  heathen  natives,  but  less  so 
among  the  Mahommcdans,  who  have  often  incited  the  others 
against  the  missionaries  and  their  converts. 

HALMSTAD,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  chief  town  of  the  district 
(l&n)  of  Halland,  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  Cattcgat,  76  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Gothenburg  by  the  railway  to  Helsingborg.  Pop.  (1900), 
15,36}.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nissa,  having  an  inner 
harbour  (15  ft.  depth),  an  outer  harbour,  and  roads  giving 
anchorage  (24  to  36  ft.)  exposed  to  S.  and  N.W.  winds.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  quarries  of  granite,  which  is  exported 
chiefly  to  Germany.  Other  industries  arc  engineering,  ship- 
building and  brewing,  and  there  arc  cloth,  jute,  hat,  wood-pulp 
and  paper  factories.  The  principal  exports  are  granite,  timber 
and  hats;  and  butter  through  Helsingborg  and  Gothenburg. 
The.  imports  arc  coal,  machinery  and  grain.  Potatoes  arc 
largely  grown  in  the  district,  and  the  salmon  fisheries  arc  valuable. 
The  castle  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  There 
arc  both  mineral  and  sea-water  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mention  of  the  church  of  Halmslad  occurs  as  early  as  1462, 
and  the  fortifications  are  mentioned  first  in  1215.  The  latter 
were  demolished  in  1734.  There  were  formerly  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monasteries  in  the  town.  The  oldest  town-privileges 
date  from  1307.  During  the  revolt  of  the  miner  Engclbrckt, 
it  twice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels— in  1434  and  1436. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  frequently  chosen  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  rulers  and  delegates  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms; 
and  under  the  union  of  Kalmar  it  was  appointed  to  be  tnc  place 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Scandinavian  monarch  whenever 
necessary.  The  lUn  of  Halland  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Denmark  in  Sweden,  and  accordingly,  in  1534,  during  his  war 
with  the  Danes,  Gustavus  Vasa  assaulted  and  look  its  chief  town. 
In  1660,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  the  whole  district  was 
ceded  to  Sweden.  In  1676  Charles  XU.  defeated  near  Halmslad 
a  Danish  army  which  was  attempting  lo  retake  the  district,  and 
tlace  that  time  Halland  has  formed  part  of  Sweden. 


HALO,  a  word  derived  from  the  Gr.  5\»t,  a  threshing- floor, 
and  afterwards  applied  to  denote  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
probably  oh  account  of  the  circular  path  traced  out  by  the  oxeo 
threshing  the  corn.  It  was  thence  applied  to  denote  any  luminous 
ring,  such  as  that  viewed  around  the  sun  or  moon,  or  portrayed 
about  the  heads  of  saints. 

In  physical  science,  a  halo  is  a  luminous  circle,  surrounding 
the  sun  or  moon,  with  various  auxiliary  phenomena,  and  formed 
by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  by  ice-crystals  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  optical  phenomena  produced  by 
atmospheric  water  and  ice  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  luminous  ring  and  the 
source  of  light.  In  the  first  class  we  have  halos,  and  coronet, 
or  "  glories,"  which  encircle  the  luminary;  the  second  class 
includes  rainbows,  fog-bovs,  mist-halos,  anlltelia  and  monnlctH- 
spectres,  whose  centres  arc  at  the  anti-solar  point.  Here  it  is 
only  necessary  to  distinguish  halos  from  coronac.  Halos  are 
at  definite  distances  (22°  and  46°)  from  the  sun,  and  arc  coloured 
red  on  the  inside,  being  due  lo  refraction;  coronac  dosely 
surround  the  sun  at  variable  distances,  and  are  coloured  red 
on  the  oulside,  being  due  to  diffraction. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  solar  (or  lunar)  halo  as  seen  from  the 
earth  is  represented  in  fig.  1;  fig.  2  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch 
showing  the  appearance  as  viewed  from  the  zenith;  but  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  circumstances  that  all  the  parts  are  seen. 
Encircling  the  sun  or  moon  (S),  there  arc  two  circles,  known  at 


Fic.  1.  Fic.  2. 


the  inner  halo  I,  and  the  outer  halo  0,  having  radii  of  about  22* 
and  46",  and  exhibiting  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  a  confused 
manner,  the  only  decided  tint  being  the  red  on  the  inside. 
Passing  through  the  luminary  and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  there 
is  a  white  luminous  circle,  the  pathetic  cirde  (P),  on  which  a 
number  of  images  of  the  luminary  appear.  The  most  brilliant 
arc  situated  at  the  intersections  of  the  inner  halo  and  the  parheltc 
circle;  these  arc  known  as  pathclia  (denoted  by  the  letter  p  in 
the  figures)  (from  the  Gr.  rapA,  beside,  and  fkurt,  the  sun) 
or  "mock-suns,"  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  and  as  parasdcuat 
(from  xapd  and  aeX^,  the  moon)  or  "  mock-moons,''  in  the 
cue  of  the  moon.  Less  brilliant  are  the  parhelia  of  the  outer 
halo.  The  parhelia  are  most  brilliant  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon.  As  the  sun  rises,  they  pass  a  little  beyond  the  halo 
and  exhibit  flaming  tails.  The  other  images  on  the  parbclic 
circle  arc  the  paranlhclia  (9)  and  the  aniheJion  (a)  (from  the 
Greek  Arrf,  opposite,  and  $X.ot,  the  sun).  The  former  are 
situated  at  from  oo°  to  140°  from  the  sun;  the  latler  is  a  white 
patch  of  light  situated  at  the  anti-solar  point  and  often  exceeding 
in  size  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  luminary.  A  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  sun  may  also  be  seen.  From  the  parhelia 
of  the  inner  halo  two  oblique  curves  (L)  proceed.  These  are 
known  as  the  "  arcs  of  Lowitz,"  having  been  first  described  in 
1704  by  Johann  Tobias  Lowitz  (1 757-1 804).  Luminous  arcs 
(T),  tangential  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  each  halo,  also 
occur,  and  in  the  case  of  the  inner  halo,  the  arcs  may  be  prolonged 
to  form  a  quasi-elliptic  halo. 

The  physical  explanation  of  halos  originated  with  Rene 
Descartes,  who  ascribed  their  formation  to  the  presence  of  kc- 
rrystals  in  the  atmosphere.  This  theory  was  adopted  by  Edroi 
Mariollc,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Thomas  Vouug;  and,  although 
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certain  of  their  assumptions  were  somewhat  arbitrary,  yet  the 
general  validity  of  the  theory  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
researches  of  J.  G.  Galle  and  A.  Bravais.  The  memoir  of  the 
last-named,  published  in  the  Journal  tk  F£cole  royaJt  poly- 
Uckniqvc  for  1847  (zviii.,  1-270),  ranks  as  a  classic  on  the 
subject;  it  is  replete  with  examples  and  illustrations,  and  dis- 
cusses  the  various  phenomena  in  minute  detail. 

The  usual  form  of  ice-crystals  in  clouds  is  a  right  hexagonal 
prism,  which  may  be  elongated  as  a  needle  or  foreshortened 
like  a  thin  plate.  There  arc  three  refracting  angles  possible, 
one  of  1 20*  between  two  adjacent  prism  faces,  one  of  6o°  between 
two  alternate  prism  faces,  and  one  of  oo°  between  a  prism  face 
and  the  base.  If  innumerable  numbers  of  such  crystals  fall  in 
any  manner  between  the  observer  and  the  sun,  light  falling 
upon  these  crystals  will  be  refracted,  and  the  refracted  rays  will 
be  crowded  together  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation  (see 
Refraction  or  Light).  Mariotte  explained  the  inner  halo  as 
being  due  to  refraction  through  a  pair  of  alternate  faces,  since  the 
minimum  deviation  of  an  ice-prism  whose  refracting  angle  is  6o° 
is  about  22".  Since  the  minimum  deviation  is  least  for  the  least 
refrangible  rays,  it  follows  that  the  red  rays  will  be  the  least 
refracted,  and  the  violet  the  more  refracted,  and  therefore  the 
halo  will  be  coloured  red  on  the  inside.  Similarly,  as  explained 
by  Henry  Cavendish,  the  halo  of  46s  is  due,  to  refraction  by  faces 
inclined  at  oo°.  The  impurity  of  the  colours  (due  partly  to  the 
sun's  diameter,  but  still  more  to  oblique  refraction)  is  more 
marked  in  halos  than  in  rainbows;  in  fact,  only  the  red  is  at 
all  pure,  and  as  a  rule,  only  a  mere  trace  of  green  or  blue  is  seen, 
the  external  portion  of  each  halo  being  nearly  white. 

The  two  halos  arc  the  only  phenomena  which  admit  of 
explanation  without  assigning  any  particular  distribution  to  the 
ice-crystals.  But  it  is  obvious  that  certain  distributions  will 
predominate,  for  the  crystals  will  tend  to  fall  so  as  to  offer  the 
least  resistance  to  their  motion;  a  needle-shaped  crystal  tending 
to  keep  its  axis  vertical,  a  plate-shaped  crystal  to  keep  its  axis 
horizontal.  Thomas  Young  explained  the  parhelic  circle  (P) 
as  due  to  reflection  from  the  vertical  faces  of  the  long  prisms 
and  the  bases  of  the  short  ones.  If  these  vertical  faces  become 
very  numerous,  the  eye  will  perceive  a  colourless  horizontal 
circle.  Reflection  from  an  excess  of  horizontal  prisms  gives 
rise  to  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  sun. 

The  parhelia  (p)  were  explained  by  Mariotte  as  due  to  refrac- 
tion through  a  pair  of  alternate  faces  of  a  vertical  prism.  When 
the  sun  is  near  the  horizon  the  rays  fall  upon  the  principal  section 
of  the  prisms;  the  minimum  deviation  for  such  rays  is  22*,  and 
consequently  the  parhelia  are  not  only  on  the  inner  halo,  but 
also  on  the  parhelic  circle.  As  the  sun  rises,  the  rays  enter  the 
prisms  more  and  more  obliquely,  and  the  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  increases;  but  since  the  emergent  ray  makes  the  same 
angle  with  the  refracting  edge  as  the  incident  ray,  it  follows  that 
the  parhelia  will  remain  on  the  parhelic  circle,  while  receding 
from  the  inner  halo.  The  different  values  of  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation  for  rays  of  different  refrangibilities  give  rise 
to  spectral  colours,  the  red  being  nearest  the  sun,  while  farther 
away  the  overlapping  of  the  spectra  forms  a  flaming  colourless 
tail  sometimes  extending  over  as  much  as  10s  to  20°.  The 
"  arcs  of  Lowitz  "  (L)  are  probably  due  to  small  oscillations  of 
the  vertical  prisms. 

The  "  tangential  arcs  "  (T)  were  explained  by  Young  as  being 
caused  by  the  thin  plates  with  their  axes  horizontal,  refraction 
taking  place  through  alternate  faces.  The  axes  will  take  up  any 
position,  and  consequently  give  rise  to  a  continuous  series  of 
parhelia  which  touch  externally  the  Inner  halo,  both  above  and 
below,  and  under  certain  conditions  (such  as  the  requisite 
altitude  of  the  sun)  form  two  closed  elliptical  curves;  generally, 
however,  only  the  upper  and  lower  portions  are  seen.  Similarly, 
the  tangential  arcs  to  the  bate  of  46*  arc  due  to  refraction  through 
faces  inclined  at  00*. 

The  paranthelia  (7)  may  be  due  to  two  internal  or  two  external 
reflections.  A  pair  of  triangular  prisms  having  a  common  face, 
or  a  stellate  crystal  formed  by  the  symmetrical  interpenetration 
of  two  triangular  prisms  admits  of  two  internal  reflections  by 
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faces  inclined  at  120s,  and  so  give  rise  to  two  colourless  images 
each  at  an  angular  distance  of  120°  from  the  sun.  Double 
internal  reflection  by  a  triangular  prism  would  form  a  single 
coloured  image  on  the  parhelic  circle  at  about  98°  from  the  sun. 
These  angular  distances  are  attained  only  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  horizon,  and  they  increase  as  it  rises. 

The  anthelion  (0)  may  be  explained  as  caused  by  two  internal 
reflections  of  the  solar  rays  by  a  hexagonal  lamellar  crystal, 
having  its  axis  horizontal  and  one  of  the  diagonals  of  its  base 
vertical.  The  emerging  rays  are  parallel  to  their  original  direction 
and  form  a  colourless  image  on  the  parhelic  circle  opposite 
the  sun. 

Refb rbncxs. — Auguste  Bravais's  celebrated  memoir.  "  Sur  les 
halo*  ct  les  phenomene*  optiques  qui  les  actompjKncnt  "  {Jottrn. 
EtoU  poly.  vol.  xviii.,  1847),  contains  a  full  account  of  the  geometrical 
theory.  Sec  also  E.  Ma  scan.  Tratlt  d'opiiquc;  J.  Perntcr.  Meltoto- 
losiuht  Of>hk  (1902-1905);  and  R.  S.  Heath,  Ceomirual  Optics. 

HALOGENS.  The  word  halogen  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
iXs  (sea-salt)  and  yav&r  (to  produce),  and  consequently 
means  the  sea-salt  producer.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  four 
elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine,  On  account  of 
the  great  similarity  of  their  sodium  salts  to  ordinary  sea-salt. 
These  four  elements  show  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another 
in  their  general  chemical  behaviour,  and  in  that  of  their  com- 
pounds, whilst  their  physical  properties  show  a  gradual  transition. 
Thus,  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  state  of  aggregation 
changes  from  that  of  a  gas  in  the  case  of  fluorine  and  chlorine, 
to  that  of  a  liquid  (bromine)  and  finally  to  that  of  the  solid 
(iodine);  at-  the  same  time  the  melting  and  boiling  points  rise 
with  increasing  atomic  weights.  The  halogen  of  lower  atomic 
weight  can  displace  one  of  higher  atomic  weight  from  its  hydrogen 
compound,  or  from  the  salt  derived  from  such  hydrogen  com- 
pound, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  halogen  of  higher  atomic 
weight  can  displace  that  of  lower  atomic  weight,  from  the 
halogen  oxy-acids  and  their  salts;  thus  iodine  will  liberate 
chlorine  from  potassium  chlorate  and  also  from  perchloric  acid. 
All  four  of  tbe  halogens  unite  with  hydrogen,  but  the  affinity 
for  hydrogen  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  hydrogen 
and  fluorine  uniting  explosively  at  very  low  temperatures  and 
in  the  dark,  whilst  hydrogen  and  iodine  unite  only  at  high 
temperatures,  and  even  then  the  resulting  compound  is  very 
readily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  hydrides  of  the  halogens  are 
all  colourless,  strongly  fuming  gases,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
possessing  a  strong  acid  reaction;  they  react  readily  with  basic 
oxides,  forming  in  most  cases  well  defined  crystalline  salts  which 
resemble  one  another  very  strongly.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stability  of  the  known  oxygen  compounds  increases  with  the 
atomic  weight,  thus  iodine  pentoxide  Is,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
a  well-defined  crystalline  solid,  which  is  only  decomposed  on 
heating  strongly,  whilst  chlorine  monoxide,  chlorine  peroxide, 
and  chlorine  heptoxide  arc  very  unstable,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  decomposing  at  the  slightest  shock.  Compounds 
of  fluorine  and  oxygen,  and  of  bromine  and  oxygen,  have  not 
yet  been  isolated.  In  some  respects  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference  between  fluorine  and  the  Other  members  of  the  group, 
for,  whilst  sodium  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  sodium  fluoride  is  much  less  soluble;  again, 
silver  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  are  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  silver  fluoride  is  appreciably 
soluble  in  water.  Again,  fluorine  shows  a  great  tendency  to  form 
double  salts,  which  have  no  counterpart  among  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

HALS,  FRANS  (is8o?-i6oo),  Dutch  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  according  to  tbe  most  recent  authorities  in  1580  or 
1 581,  and  died  at  Haarlem  in  1666.  As  a  portrait  painter  second 
only  to  Rembrandt  in  Holland,  he  displayed  extraordinary 
talent  and  quickness  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  coupled  with 
improvidence  in  the  use  of  the  means  which  that  art  secured  to 
him.  At  a  time  when  the  Dutch  nation  fought  for  independence 
and  won  it,  Hals  appears  in  the  ranks  of  its  military  gilds.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Rhetoric,  and  (1644)  chair- 
man of  tbe  Painters'  Corporation  at  Haarlem.  But  as  a  man  he 
had  failings.  He  so  ill-treated  his  first  wife,  Anncke  Hcrmansz. 
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that  she  died  prematurely  in  1616;  and  he  barely  saved  the 
character  of  his  second,  Lysbcth  Rcynicrs,  by  marrying  her  in 
1617.  Another  defect  was  partiality  to  drink,  which  led  him 
into  low  company.  Still  he  brought  up  and  supported  a  family 
of  ten  children  with  success  till  1652,  when  the  forced  sale  of  his 
pictures  and  furniture,  at  the  suit  of  a  baker  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  bread  and  money,  brought  him  to  absolute  penury. 
The  inventory  of  the  property  seized  on  this  occasion  only 
mentions  three  mattresses  and  bolsters,  an  armoirc,  a  table  and 
five  pictures.  This  humble  list  represents  all  his  worldly  posses- 
sions at  the  lime  of  his  bankruptcy.  Subsequently  to  this  he 
was  reduced  to  still  greater  straits,  and  his  rent  and  firing  were 
paid  by  the  municipality,  which  afterwards  gave  him  (1664) 
an  annuity  of  200  florins.  We  may  admire  the  spirit  which 
enabled  him  to  produce  some  of  his  most  striking  works  in  his 
unhappy  circumstances:  we  find  his  widow  seeking  outdoor 
relief  from  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  dying  obscurely  in  a 
hospital. 

Hals's  pictures  illustrate  the  various  strata  of  society  into 
which  his  misfortunes  led  him.  His  banquets  or  meetings  of 
officers,  of  sharpshoolcrs,  and  gildsmen  are  the  most  interesting 
of  his  works.  But  they  arc  not  more  characteristic  than  his 
low-life  pictures  of  itinerant  players  and  singers.  His  portraits 
of  gentlefolk  are  true  and  noble,  but  hardly  so  expressive  as 
those  of  6shwives  and  tavern  heroes. 

His  first  master  at  Antwerp  was  probably  van  Noort,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  M.  G.  S.  Da  vies,  but  on  his  removal  toHaarlem 
Frans  Hals  entered  the  atelier  of  van  Mandcr,  the  painter  and 
historian,  of  whom  he  possessed  some  pictures  which  went  to 
pay  the  debt  of  the  baker  already  alluded  to.  Hut  he  soon 
improved  upon  the  practice  of  the  time,  illustrated  by  J.  van 
Schoreel  and  Antonio  Moro,  and,  emancipating  himself  gradually 
from  tradition,  produced  pictures  remarkable  for  truth  and 
dexterity  of  hand.  We  prize  in  Rembrandt  the  golden  glow  of 
effects  based  upon  artificial  contrasts  of  low  light  in  immeasurable 
gloom.  Hals  was  fond  of  daylight  of  silvery  sheen.  Both  men 
were  painters  of  touch,  but  of  touch  on  different  keys — Rem- 
brandt was  the  bass,  Hals  the  treble.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
more  expressive  than  the  former.  He  seizes  with  rare  intuition 
a  moment  in  the  life  of  his  sitters.  What  nature  displays  in 
that  moment  he  reproduces  thoroughly  in  a  very  delicate  scale 
of  colour,  and  with  a  perfect  mastery  over  every  form  of  expres- 
sion. He  becomes  so  clever  at  last  that  exact  tone,  light  and 
shade,  and  modelling  arc  all  obtained  with  a  few  marked  and 
fluid  strokes  of  the  brush. 

In  every  form  of  his  art  we  can  distinguish  his  earlier  style 
from  that  of  later  years.  It  is  curious  that  wc  have  no  record 
of  any  work  produced  by  him  in  the  first  decade  of  his 
independent  activity,  save  an  engraving  by  Jan  van  dc  V'cldc 
after  a  lost  portrait  of  "The  Minister  Johannes  Bogardus," 
who  died  in  1614.  The  earliest  works  by  Frans  Hals  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  "  Two  Boys  Playing  and  Singing  "  in  the 
gallery  of  Casscl,  and  a  "  Banquet  of  the  officers  of  the  'St 
Joris  Doelc"'or  Arquebusicrs  of  St  George  (161 6)  in  the  museum 
of  Haarlem,  exhibit  him  as  a  careful  draughtsman  capable  of 
great  finish,  yet  spirited  withal.  His  flesh,  less  clear  than  it 
afterwards  becomes,  is  pastose  and  burnished.  Later  he  becomes 
more  effective,  displays  more  freedom  of  hand,  and  a  greater 
command  of  effect.  At  this  period  we  note  the  beautiful  full- 
length  of  "  Madame  van  Bcrestcyn  "  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris, 
and  a  splendid  full-length  portrait  of  "  Willcm  van  Heythuyscn  " 
leaning  on  a  sword  in  the  Liechtenstein  collection  at  Vienna. 
Both  these  pictures  are  equalled  by  the  other  "  Banquet  of  the 
officers  of  the  Arquebusicrs  of  St  George "  (with  different 
portraits)  and  the  "  Banquet  of  the  officers  of  the  4  Clovenicrs 
Doelen ' "  or  Arquebusicrs  of  St  Andrew  of  1627  and  an 
"  Assembly  of  the  officers  of  the  Arquebusicrs  of  St  Andrew  " 
of  1633  in  the  Haarlem  Museum.  A  picture  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  town  hall  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  date  of  1637,  suggests 
some  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt,  and  a  similar 
influence  is  apparent  in  a  picture  of  164 1  at  Haarlem,  representing 
Ihc  "  Regents  of  the  Company  of  St  Elizabeth  "  and  in  the 


portrait  of  "  Maria  Voogt  "  at  Amsterdam.  But  Rembrandt's 
example  did  not  create  a  lasting  impression  on  Hals.  He  gradu- 
ally dropped  more  and  more  into  grey  and  silvery  harmonics 
of  tone;  and  two  of  his  canvases,  executed  in  1664,  "The 
Regents  and  Rcgentesaes  of  the  Oudemanncnhuis  "  at  Haarlem, 
are  masterpieces  of  colour,  though  in  substance  all  but  mono- 
chromes. In  fact,  ever  since  1641  Hals  had  shown  a  tendency 
to  restrict  the  gamut  of  his  palette,  and  to  suggest  colour  rather 
than  express  it.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  flesh  tinu 
which  from  year  to  year  became  more  grey,  until  finally  Use 
shadows  were  painted  in  almost  absolute  black,  as  in  the 
"  Tymane  Oosdorp,"  of  the  Berlin  Gallery.  As  this  tendency 
coincides  with  the  period  of  his  poverty,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  only  reason,  of  his  prcdikctiea 
for  black  and  white  pigment  was  the  cheapness  of  these  colours 
as  compared  with^the  costly  lakes  and  carmines. 

As  a  portrait  painter  Frans  Hals  had  scarcely  the  psychological 
insight  of  a  Rembrandt  or  Velazquez,  though  in  a  few  works, 
like  the  "  Admiral  de  Ruytcr,"  in  Earl  Spencer's  collactioa, 
the  "  Jacob  Olycan  "  at  the  Hague  Gallery,  and  the  "  Albert 
van  dcr  Mecr  "  at  Haarlem  town  hall,  he  reveals  a  searching 
analysis  of  character  which  has  little  in  common  with  the 
instantaneous  expression  of  his  so-called  "  character  "  portraits. 
In  these  he  generally. sets  upon  the  canvas  the  fleeting  aspect 
of  the  various  stages  of  merriment,  from  the  subtle,  half  iroaic 
smile  that  quivers  round  the  lips  of  the  curiously  misnamed 
"  Laughing  Cavalier  "  in  the  Wallace  Collection  to  the  imheolr 
grin  of  the  "  Hille  Bobbc  "  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  To  this 
group  of  pictures  belong  Baron  Gustav  Rothschild's  "  Jester,'' 
the  "  Bohlmitnne  "  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  "Fisher  Boy"  at 
Antwerp,  whilst  the  "  Portrait  of  the  Artist  with  his  second 
Wife  "  at  the  Ryks  Museum  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  somewhat 
confused  group  of  the  "  Bercstcyn  Family  "  at  the  Louvre 
show  a  similar  tendency.  Far  less  scattered  in  arrangement 
than  this  Bcrestcyn  group,  and  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
masterly  of  Frans  Hals's  achievements  is  the  group  called  "  The 
Painter  and  his  Family  "  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Warde, 
which  was  almost  unknown  until  it  appeared  at  the  winter 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1906. 

Though  a  visit  to  Haarlem  town  hall,  which  contains  the 
five  enormous  Doelen  groups  and  the  two  Regenten  pictures, 
is  as  necessary  for  the  student  of  Hals's  art  as  a  visit  to  the 
Prado  in  Madrid  is  for  the  student  of  Velazquez,  good  examples 
of  the  Dutch  master  have  found  their  way  into  most  of  the 
leading  public  and  private  collections.  In  the  British  Isle*, 
besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  portraits  from  his  brttsb 
arc  to  be  found  at  the  National  Gallery,  the  Edinburgh  Gallery, 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  Gallery,  Hampton  Court,  Buckingham 
Palace,  Devonshire  House,  and  the  collections  of  Lord  North- 
brooke,  Lord  Ellcsmcrc,  Lord  Iveagh  and  Lord  Spencer. 

At  Amsterdam  is  the  celebrated  "  Flute  Player,"  once  in  the 
Dupper  collection  at  Dort;  at  Brussels,  the  patrician  "Heyt- 
huyscn ";  at  the  Louvre,  "  Descartes ";  at  Dresden,  ifce 
painter  "  Van  der  Vinne."  Hals's  sitters  were  taken  fru.n 
every  class  of  society — admirals,  generals  and  burgomasters 
pairing  with  merchants,  lawyers,  clerks.  To  register  all  ttut 
we  find  in  public  galleries  would  involve  much  space.  There 
arc  eight  portraits  at  Berlin,  six  at  Casscl,  five  at  St  Pctcrsbcrg, 
six  at  the  Louvre,  two  at  Brussels,  five  at  Dresden,  two  at  Gotha. 
In  private  collections,  chiefly  in  Paris,  Haarlem  and  Vienna, 
wc  find  an  equally  important  number.  Amongst  the  painter's 
most  successful  representations  of  fishwives  and  termagants 
wc  should  distinguish  the  "  Hille  Bobbc  "  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  the  "  Hille  Bobbc  with  her  Son  "  in  the  Dresden  Gallery 
Itinerant  players  arc  best  illustrated  in  the  Neville- Goldsmith 
collection  at  the  Hague,  and  the  Six  collection  at  Amsterdam. 
Boys  and  girls  singing,  playing  or  laughing,  or  men  drinking, 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  Schwcrin,  in  the  Arenbcrg 
collection,  and  in  the  royal  palace  at  Brussels. 

For  two  centuries  after  his  death  Frans  Hals  was  held  in  such 
poor  esteem  that  some  of  his  paintings,  which  arc  now  amocg 
the  proudest  possessions  of  public  galleries,  were  sold  at  auciwo 
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for  a  few  pounds  or  even  shillings.  The  portrait  of  "  Johannes 
Acronius,"  now  at  the  Berlin  Museum,  realized  five  shillings 
at  the  Enschede  sale  in  1786.  The  splendid  portrait  of  the  man 
with  the  sword  at  the  Liechtenstein  gallery  was  sold  in  1800  for 
£4,  5s.  With  his  rehabilitation  in  public  esteem  came  the 
enormous  rise  in  values,  and,  at  the  Sccrctan  sale  in  1889,  the 
portrait  of  "  Pieter  van  de  Brocckc  d'Anvcrs  "  was  bid  up  to 
£4420,  while  in  100S  the  National  Gallery  paid  £.15.000  for  the 
Urge  group  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Talbot  dc  Malahidc. 

Of  the  master's  numerous  family  none  has  left  a  name  except 
Frans  Hals  tue  Younger,  born  about  1622,  who  died  in  1660. 
His  pictures  represent  cottages  and  poultry;  and  the  "  Vanitas  " 
at  Berlin,  a  table  laden  with  gold  and  silver  dishes,  cups,  glasses 
and  books,  is  one  of  his  finest  works  and  deserving  of  a  passing 
glance. 

Quite  in  another  form,  and  with  much  of  the  freedom  of  the 
elder  Hals,  Dirk  Hals,  his  brother  (born  at  Haarlem,  died  1656), 
is  a  painter  of  festivals  and  ball-rooms.  But  Dirk  had  too  much 
of  the  freedom  and  too  little  of  the  skill  in  drawing  which  cha- 
racterized his  brother.  He  remains  second  on  his  own  ground  to 
I'alamcdes.  A  fair  specimen  of  his  art  is  a  "  Lady  playing  a 
Harpsichord  to  a  Young  Girl  and  her  Lover  "  in  the  van  dcr 
Hoop  collection  at  Amsterdam,  now  in  the  Ryks  Museum. 
More  characteristic,  but  not  better,  is  a  large  company  of 
gentle-folk  rising  from  dinner,  in  the  Academy  at  Vienna. 

Literature. — See  W.  Bode.  Frans  Hals  und  srtne  Schule  (Leipzig. 
1871);  W.  Ungcr  and  W.  Vosmacr.  Etchings  after  Frans  Hals 
(Lcydcn.  1873);  Percy  Rcndcll  Head.  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dvck  and 
Frans  Hals  (London.  1879):  D.  Knackfuss,  Frans  Hals  (Leipzig, 
IS96):  G.  S.  Davie*.  Frans  Hals  (London,  1902).  (P.  G.  K.) 

HALSBURY.  HARDINGE  STANLEY  GIFFARD,  ist  Earl  or 
(1S25-  ),  English  lord  chancellor,  son  of  Stanley  Lccs 
Gilford,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  September 
182s.  He  was  educated  at  Mcrton  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1850,  joining  the  North 
Wales  and  Chester  circuit.  Afterwards  he  had  a  large  practice 
at  the  central  criminal  court  and  the  Middlesex  sessions,  and  he 
was  for  several  years  junior  prosecuting  counsel  to  the  treasury. 
He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  celebrated  trials  of  his  time, 
including  the  Ovcrcnd  and  Gurncy  and  the  Tichborne  cases. 
He  became  queen's  counsel  in  1865,  and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Mr  Giffard  twice  contested  Cardiff  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  in  1868  and  1874.  but  he  was  still  without  a  scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  by 
Disraeli  in  1875  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1877 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  scat,  when  he  was  returned  for 
Launceston,  which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  until  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1885.  He  was  then  created  Baron 
Halsbury  and  appointed  lord  chancellor,  thus  forming  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  rule  that  no  criminal  lawyer  ever  reaches 
the  woolsack.  Lord  Halsbury  resumed  the  position  in  1886 
and  held  it  until  1892  and  again  from  1895  to  1005,  his  tenure 
of  the  office,  broken  only  by  the  brief  Liberal  ministries  of  1886 
and  1892-1895,  being  longer  than  that  of  any  lord  chancellor 
since  Lord  Eldon.  In  1898  he  was  created  earl  of  Halsbury  and 
Viscount  Tiverton.  Among  Conservative  lord  chancellors  Lord 
Halsbury  must  always  hold  a  high  place,  his  grasp  of  legal 
principles  and  mastery  in  applying  them  being  pre-eminent 
among  the  judges  of  his  day. 

HALSTF.AD.  a  market-town  in  the  Maldon  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the  Colne,  17  m.  N.N.E.  from 
Chelmsford;  served  by  the  Colne  Valley  railway  from  Chappcl 
Junction  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(iqoi),  6073.  It  lies  on  a  hill  in  a  pleasant  wooded  district. 
The  church  of  St  Andrew  is  mainly  Perpendicular.  It  contains 
a  monument  supposed  to  commemorate  Sir  Robert  Bourchicr 
(d.  1349),  lord  chancellor  to  Edward  III.  The  Lady  Mary 
grammar  school  dates  from  1 S94.  There  arc  large  silk 


crape  works.  Two  miles  N.  of  Halstcad  is  Little  Maplcstead, 
where  the  church  is  the  latest  in  date  of  the  four  churches  with 
round  naves  extant  in  England,  being  perhaps  of  12th-century 
foundation,  but  showing  early  Decorated  work  in  the  main. 
The  chancel,  which  is  without  aisles,  terminates  io  an  apse. 


Three  miles  N.W.  from  Halstead  are  the  large  villages  of  Sible 
Hedingham  (pop.  1 701)  and  Castle  Hedingham  (pop.  1097).  At 
the  second  is  the  Norman  keep  of  the  dc  Veres,  of  whom  Aubrey 
de  Vcre  held  the  lordship  from  William  I.  The  keep  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  nth  century,  and  exhibits  much  fine  Norman 
work.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas,  Castle  Hedingham,  has  fine 
Norman,  Transitional  and  Early  English  details,  and  there  is  a 
black  marble  tomb  of  John  de  Vcre,  1 5th  earl  of  Oxford  (d.  1 540), 
with  his  countess. 

There  arc  signs  of  settlement  at  Halstead  (Halstcda.Halgusted, 
Halstcd)  in  the  Bronze  Age;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
causes  of  its  growth  in  historic  times.  Probably  its  situation 
on  the  river  Colne  made  it  to  some  extent  a  local  centre. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  Halstead  was  unimportant,  and 
never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  borough. 

HALT.  (1)  An  adjective  common  to  Teutonic  languages  and 
sliU  appearing  in  Swedish  and  Danish,  meaning  lame,  crippled. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  limp,  and  as  a  substantive, 
especially  in  the  term  "  string-halt  "  or  "  spring-halt,"  a  nervous 
disorder  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  hind  legs  of  horses.  (2)  A 
pause  or  stoppage  made  on  a  march  or  a  journey.  The  word 
came  into  English  in  the  form  "  to  make  alto  "  or  "  alt,"  and 
was  taken  from  the  French  foire  die  or  Italian  Jar  alio.  The 
origin  is  a  German  military  term,  Halt  machen,  Halt  meaning 
"  hold." 

HALUN7IUM  (Gr.  'AXojtwv,  mod.  S.  Marco  d'Alunzio),  an 
ancient  city  of  Sicily,  6  m.  from  the  north  coast  and  25  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Halaesa.  It  was  probably  of  Sicel  origin,  though  its  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  some  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  appears 
first  in  Roman  times  as  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  suffered 
considerably  at  the  hands  of  Vcrrcs.  The  abandoned  church  of 
S.  Mark,  just  outside  the  modern  town,  is  built  into  the  cella 
of  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  which  measures  62  ft.  by  18.  A 
number  of  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  found  there. 

HALYBURTON.  JAMES  (1518-1589),  Scottish  reformer,  was 
born  in  1 51 8,  and  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  1 538.  From  1 553  to  1586  he  was  provost  of  St  Andrews 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  national  life.  He  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  and  commanded 
the  contingents  sent  by  Forfar  and  Fife  against  the  queen  regent 
in  1559.  He  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Langside  (1568)  and  Restalrig  (1571).  He  had  stoutly 
opposed  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Darnlcy,  and  when,  after 
Restalrig,  he  was  captured  by  the  queen's  troops,  he  narrowly 
escaped  execution.  He  represented  Morton  at  the  conference 
of  1578,  and  was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1 582  and  again  in  1 588.  He  died  in  February  1 589. 

HALYBURTON.  THOMAS  (1674-1712),  Scottish  divine,  was 
born  at  Dupplin,  near  Perth,  on  the  25th  of  December  1674. 
His  fa(hcr,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  having  died  in  1682, 
he  was  taken  by  his  mother  in  1685  to  Rotterdam  to  escape 
persecution,  where  he  for  some  time  attended  the  school  founded 
by  Erasmus.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  in  1687  he- 
completed  his  elementary  education  at  Perth  and  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1696  graduated  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  In 
1700  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Ceres,  and  in  1710 
he  was  recommended  by  the  synod  of  Fife  for  the  chair  of 
theology  in  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  to  which  accord- 
ingly he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne.  After  a  brief  term  of 
active  professorial  life  he  died  from  the  effects  of  overwork  in 
1712. 

The  works  by  which  he  continues  to  be  known  were  all  of  them 

published  after  hi*  death.  Wesley  and  Whitcneld  were  accustomed 
to  commend  them  to  their  follower*.  They  were  published  as 
follow*:  Natural  Religion  Insufficient,  and  Revealed  Religion 
Necessary,  to  Man's  Hopptncss  in  his  Present  Slate  (17'4).  »n  able 
statement  of  the  orthodox  Catvinistir  criticism  of  the  deism  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Charles  Blount ;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Mr  Thomas  Halyburton  (1715).  three  part*  by  hi*  own  hand,  the 
fourth  from  his  diary  by  another  hand;  The  Great  Concern  of 
Salvation  (1721).  with  a  word  of  commendation  by  I.  Watt*:  Ten 
Sermons  Preached  Before  and  After  the  Lord's  Supper  (1722);  The 
Unpardonable  Sin  Against  the  Holy  Ghost  (1784).   Sec  Halyburton's 
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HAM,  in  the  Bible,  (i)  on,  in  Gen.  v.  31,  vi.  10,  vii.  13, 
ix.  18,  x.  5,  1  Chron.  i.  4,  the  second  ion  of  Noah;  in  Gen.  ix.  24, 
the  youngest  ton  (but  cf.  below);  and  in  Gen.  x.  6,  1  Chron.  i.  8, 
the  father  of  Cush  (Ethiopia),  Mizraim  (Egypt),  Phut  and 
Canaan.  Genesis  x.  exhibits  in  the  form  of  genealogies  the 
political,  racial  and  geographical  relations  of  the  peoples  known 
to  Israel;  as  it  was  compiled  from  various  sources  and  has  been 
more  than  once  edited,  it  does  not  exactly  represent  the  situation 
at  any  given  date,1  but  Ham  seems  to  stand  roughly  for  the 
south-western  division  of  the  world  as  known  to  Israel,  which 
division  was  regarded  as  the  natural  sphere  of  influence  of  Egypt. 
Ham  is  held  to  be  the  Egyptian  word  Khem  (black)  which  was 
the  native  name  of  Egypt;  thus  in  Pss.  Uxviii.  51,  cv.  23,  27, 
cvi.  22,  Ham  =  Egypt.  In  Gen.  ix.  20-26  Canaan  was  originally 
the  third  son  of  Noah  and  the  villain  of  the  story.  Ham  is  a 
later  addition  to  harmonize  wift  other  passages. 

(2)  07,  Him,  1  Chron.  iv.  40,  apparently  the  name  of  a  place 
or  tribe.  It  can  hardly  be  identical  with  (1);  nothing  else  is 
known  of  this  second  Ham,  which  may  be  a  scribe's  error; 
the  Syriac  version  rejects  the  name. 

(3)  on,  Ham,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  the  place  where  Chedorlaomer 
defeated  the  Zuzira,  apparently  in  eastern  Palestine.  The  place 
is  unknown,  and  the  name  may  be  a  scribe's  error,  perhaps  for 
Amnion.  (W.  H.  Be.) 

HAM,  a  small  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  36  m.  E.S.E.  of  Amiens  on  the  Northern  railway  between 
that  city  and  Laon.  Pop.  (1006),  2957.  It  stands  on  the  Somme 
in  a  marshy  district  where  market-gardening  is  carried  on.  From 
the  9th  century  onwards  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  a  lordship 
which,  after  the  extinction  of  its  hereditary  line,  passed  in 
succession  to  the  houses  of  Coucy.  Enghicn,  Luxembourg,  Rohan, 
Vend6mc  and  Navarre,  and  was  finally  united  to  the  French 
crown  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  Notre-Dame,  the  church 
of  an  abbey  of  canons  regular  of  St  Augustin,  dates  from  the 
1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  but  in  1760  all  the  inflammable  portions 
of  the  building  were  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  caused  by 
lightning,  and  a  process  of  restoration  was  subsequently  carried 
out.  Of  special  note  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
executed  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  crypt  of  the 
1 2th  century,  which  contains  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  Odo  IV. 
of  Ham  and  his  wife  Isabella  of  Bclhcncourt.  The  castle, 
founded  before  the  10th  century,  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  13th, 
and  extended  in  the  14th;  its  present  appearance  is  mainly 
due  to  the  constable  Louis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  St  Pol, 
who  between  1436  and  1470  not  only  furnished  it  with  outworks, 
but  gave  such  a  thickness  to  the  towers  and  curtains,  and  more 
especially  to  the  great  tower  or  donjon  which  still  bears  his 
motto  Hon  Myeulx,  that  the  great  engineer  and  architect 
Violiet-lc-Duc  considered  them,  even  In  the  19th  century, 
capable  of  resisting  artillery.  It  forms  a  rectangle  39s  ft.  long 
by  263  ft.  broad,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle  and  two 
square  towers  protecting  the  curtains.  The  eastern  and  western 
sides  are  each  defended  by  a  demi  lune.  The  Constable's  Tower, 
for  so  the  great  tower  is  usually  called  in  memory  of  St  Pol, 
has  a  height  of  about  100  ft.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is 
36  ft. ;  the  interior  is  occupied  by  three  large  hexagonal  chambers 
in  as  many  stories.  The  castle  of  Ham,  which  now  serves  as 
barracks,  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  state  prison  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  the  list  of  those  who  have 
sojourned  there  is  an  interesting  one,  including  as  it  does  Joan 
of  Arc,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  Generals  Cavaignac  and  Lamoriciere.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  there  for  six  years,  and  at  last  effected  his  escape 
in  the  disguise  of  a  workman.  During  1870-1871  Ham  was 
several  times  captured  and  recaptured  by  the  belligerents.  A 
statue  commemorates  the  birth  in  the  town  of  General  Foy 
(1775-1823). 

Sec  J.  G.  Cappot.  Lt  Chilean  it  Ham  (Pari*.  1842):  and  Ch. 
Gomart,  Ham,  son  ek&uau  el  us  prisonnttrs  (Ham.  1864). 

1    •  

*  A.  Jencmia*.  Das  A.T.  im  Lit  hie  dts  alien  Orients,  p.  145,  holds 
that  it  represents  the  situation  in  the  8th  century  B.C. 


HAM  AD  An.  a  province  and  town  of  Persia.  The  province  is 
bounded  N.  by  GerrQs  and  Khamscb,  W.  by  Kermanshah. 
S.  by  Mallyir  and  Irak,  E.  by  Savah  and  Kazvin.  It  has  many 
well-watered,  fertile  plains  and  more  than  four  hundred  flourish- 
ing villages  producing  much  grain,  and  its  population,  estimated 
at  350,000 — more  than  half  being  Turks  of  the  Karaguxl-j 
(black-eyed)  and  Shamlu  (Syrian)  tribes — supplies  several 
battalions  of  infantry  to  the  army,  and  pays,  besides,  a  yearly 
revenue  of  about  £18,000. 

Ha  mad  an,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  188  bl 
W.S.W.  of  Teheran,  at  an  elevation  of  5930  ft.,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Elvend  (old  Persian  Arvand,  Gr.  Oromtes),  whose  granite 
peak  rises  W.  of  it  to  an  altitude  of  1 1,900  ft.  It  is  a  busy  trade 
centre  with  about  40,000  inhabitants  (comprising  4000  Jr»i 
and  300  Armenians),  has  extensive  and  well-stocked  bazaars  and 
fourteen  large  and  many  small  caravanserais.  The  principal 
industries  are  tanning  leather  and  the  manufacture  of  saddles, 
harnesses,  trunks,  and  other  leather  goods,  felts  and  copper 
utensils.  The  leather  of  Hamadan  is  much  esteemed  throughout 
the  country  and  exported  to  other  provinces  in  great  quantities 
The  streets  arc  narrow,  and  by  a  system  called  Kuchch-bandi 
(street-closing)  established  long  ago  for  impeding  the  circulation 
of  crowds  and  increasing  general  security,  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  or  block  of  buildings,  is  shut  off  from  its  neighbours  by 
gates  which  are  closed  during  local  disorders  and  regularly  it 
night.  Hamadan  has  post  and  telegraph  offices  and  two 
churches,  one  Armenian,  the  other  Protestant  (of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission). 

Among  objects  of  interest  arc  the  alleged  tombs  of  Esther 
and  Mordccai  in  an  insignificant  domed  building  in  the  centre 
of  tbc  town.  There  are  two  wooden  sarcophagi  carved  all  ow 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions.  That  ascribed  to  Mordccai  has  the 
verses  Isaiah  lix.  8;  Esther  ii.  5;  Ps.  xvi.  9,  10,  11,  and  the 
date  of  its  erection  a.m.  4318  (a.d.  557).  The  inscriptions  cm 
the  other  sarcophagus  consist  of  the  verses  Esther  ix.  29,  32, 
x.  1;  and  the  statement  that  it  was  placed  there  4<o> 
(a.o.  841)  by  "  the  pious  and  righteous  woman  Gemal  Setan." 
A  tablet  let  into  tbc  wall  states  that  the  building  was  repaired 
k.u.  4474  (a.o.  713).  Hamadan  also  has  the  grave  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  and  philosopher  Abu  AH  jbn  Sina,  better  known 
as  Aviccnna  (d.  1036).  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Hamadan  is  the  Hagmatana  (of  the  inscriptions),  Agbatana  or 
Ecbatana  (q.v.,  of  the  Greek  writers),  the  "  treasure  city  "  of  the 
Achacmenian  kings  which  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  very  few  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered. 
A  rudely  carved  stone  lion,  which  lies  on  the  roadside  close  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  by  some  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  building  of  the  ancient  city,  is  kxaBy 
regarded  as  a  talisman  against  famine,  plague,  cold,  kc,  placed 
there  by  Pliny,  who  is  popularly  known  as  the  sorcerer  B*bnL> 
(a  corruption  of  Plinius). 

Five  miles  S.W.  from  the  city  in  a  mountain  gorge  of  Mount 
Elvend  is  the  so-called  Ganjnima  (treasure-deed),  which  consists 
of  two  tablets  with  trilingual  cuneiform  inscriptions  cut  into 
the  rock  and  relating  the  names  and  titles  of  Darius  I.  (521- 
485  B.C.)  and  his  son  Xerxes  I.  (485-465  B.C.).        (A.  H.-S.) 

HAMADHANI,  in  full  AbC-l  Fadl  Ahmad  ibm  ui-Hcsain 
ul-HamadbAnI  (967-1007),  Arabian-  writer,  known  as  Badi' 
uz-Zamin  (the  wonder  of  the  age),  was  bom  and  educated  at 
Hamadhan.  In  990  he  went  to.Jorjan,  where  he  remained  t»>- 
years;  then  passing  to  N'Ishapur,  where  he  rivalled  and  surpassed 
the  learned  Khwarizml.  After  journeying  through  K  ho  rasa  r. 
and  Sijist&n,  he  finally  settled  in  Herat  under  the  protection  of 
the  vizir  of  Mahmud,  the  Ghazncvid  sultan.  There  he  died  at  ihc 
age  of  forty.  He  was  renowned  for  a  remarkable  memory  awl 
for  fluency  of  speech,  as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  his  languajrr. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  renew  the  use  of  rhymed  prose  both  in 
letters  and  maqjmas  (see  Arabia:  Liictalurc,  section  "  Belies 
Lcttrcs  "). 

His  letters  we're  pubtlshed  at  Constantinople  ftfiSi).  and  with 
commentary  at  Beirut '  0*)C0 :  his  matfdmat  at  Constantinople 
(1881X,  and  with  commentary  at  Beirut  (1889).   A  good  idea  of  the 
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latter  may  be  obtained  from  S.  de  Sacy's  edition  of  six  of  the  matfimai 
with  French  translation  and  notes  in  bit  Ckreitomatki*  arobt.  vol.  ui. 
(tad  cd  .  Pari*.  1837).  A  specimen  of  the  lettera  is  translated  into 
German  in  A.  von  krcmcr  s  CulturtttchuKie  del  Orunti.  ii.  470  sqq. 
(Vienna.  1877).  (G.  W.  T.) 

HAMAH,  the  Haraath  of  the  Bible,  a  Hittite  royal  city, 
situated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Orontes,  1 10  English  miles  N. 
(by  E.)  of  Damascus.  It  finds  a  place  in  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Israel  under  David,  Solomon  and  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Sam.  viii.  9; 
t  Kings  viii.  65;  2  Kings  siv.  25).  The  Orontes  flows  winding 
past  the  city  and  is  spanned  by  four  bridges.  On  the  south-east 
the  houses  rise  1 50  ft.  above  the  river,  and  there  are  four  other 
bills,  that  of  the  Kalak  or  castle  being  to  the  north  100  ft.  high. 
Twenty-four  minarets  rise  from  the  various  mosques.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  mud,  and  the  town  stands  amid  poplar 
gardens  with  a  fertile  plain  to  the  west.  The  castle  is  ruined, 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  bazaars  are  good,  and 
the  trade  with  the  Bedouins  considerable.  The  numerous  water- 
wheels  {nairah,)  of  enormous  dimension,  raising  water  from  the 
Orontes  are  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  view.  Silk, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.  The  population 
is  about  40,000. 

In  the  year  854  B.C.  Hamath  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser  II., 
king  of  Assyria,  who  defeated  a  large  army  of  allied  Hamathites, 
Syrians  and  Israelites  at  Karkor  and  slew  14,000  of  them.  In 
738  B.C.  Tiglath  Pileser  III.  reduced  the  city  to  tribute,  and 
another  rebellion  was  crushed  by  Sargon  in  720  B.C.  The  down- 
fall of  so  ancient  a  state  made  a  great  impression  at  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  i.  o).  According  to  2  Kings  zvii.  24, 30,  some  of  its  people 
were  transported  to  the  land  of  N.  Israel,  where  they  made 
images  of  Ash i ma  or  Eshmun  (probably  Ishtar).  After  the 
Macedonian  conquest  of  Syria  Hamath  was  called  Epiphania 
by  the  Creeks  in  honour  of  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  and  in 
the  early  Byzantine  period  it  was  known  by  both  its  Hebrew 
and  its  Creek  name.  In  a.d.  630  the  town  surrendered  to  Abu 
'Obeida,  one  of  Omar's  generals,  and  the  church  was  turned 
into  a  mosque.  In  a.d.  1108  Tancred  captured  the  city  and 
massacred  the  Ism'ailch  defenders.  In  11  is  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Moslems,  and  in  1178  was  occupied  by  Saladin.  Abulfeda, 
prince  of  Hamah  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  is  well 
known  as  an  authority  on  Arab  geography. 

HAM  ANN,  JOH  ANN  GEORG  (1730-1788),  German  writer  on 
philosophical  and  theological  subjects,  was  born  at  Konigsberg 
in  Prussia  on  the  27th  of  August  1730.  His  parents  were  of 
bumble  rank  and  small  means.  The  education  he  received  was 
comprehensive  but  unsystematic,  and  the  want  of  dcftnitcness 
m  this  early  training  doubtless  tended  to  aggravate  the  peculiar 
instability  of  character  which  troubled  Hamann's  after  life. 
In  1746  he  began  theological  studies,  but  speedily  deserted 
them  and  turned  his  attention  to  law.  That  too  was  taken  up 
in  a  desultory  fashion  and  quickly  relinquished.  Hamann  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  thought  that  any  strenuous  devotion  to 
"  bread-and-butter "  studies  was  lowering,  and  accordingly 
gave  himself  entirely  to  reading,  criticism  and  philological 
inquiries.  Such  studies,  however,  were  pursued  without  any 
definite  aim  or  systematic  arrangement,  and  consequently  were 
productive  of  nothing.  In  1752,  constrained  to  secure  some 
position  in  the  world,  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  a  family  resident 
in  Livonia,  but  only  retained  it  a  few  months.  A  similar  situation 
in  Courland  he  also  resigned  after  about  a  year.  In  both  cases 
apparently  the  rupture  might  be  traced  to  the  curious  and 
unsatisfactory  character  of  Hamann  himself.  After  leaving  his 
second  post  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  a  merchant  at 
Riga  named  Johann  Christoph  Behrens,  who  contracted  a  great 
friendship  for  him  and  selected  him  as  his  companion  for  a  tour 
through  Danzig,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and  London. 
Hamann,  however,  was  quite  unfitted  for  business,  and' when 
left  in  London,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  fancies,  and  was 
quickly  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  want.  It  was 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  when  his  inner  troubles  of  spirit  har- 
monized with  the  unhappy  external  conditions  of  his  lot.  that 
be  began  an  earnest  and  prolonged  study  of  the  Bible,  and  from 
this  time  dates  the  tone  of  extreme  pietism  which  is  characteristic 


of  his  writings,  and  which  undoubtedly  alienated  many  of  his 
friends.  He  relumed  to  Riga,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
Behrens  family,  in  whose  house  he  resided  for  some  time.  A 
quarrel,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  very  clear  though  the 
occasion  is  evident,  led  to  an  entire  separation  from  these  friends. 
In  17 so  Hamann  returned  to  Konigsberg,  and  lived  for  several 
years  with  his  father,  filling  occasional  posts  in  Konigsberg  and 
Mitau.  In  1767  he  obtained  a  situation  as  translator  in  the 
excise  office,  and  ten  years  later  a  post  as  storekeeper  in  a 
mercantile  house.  During  this  period  of  comparative  rest 
Hamann  was  able  to  indulge  in  the  long  correspondence  with 
learned  friends  which  seems  to  have  been  his  greatest  pleasure. 
In  1784  the  failure  of  some  commercial  speculations  greatly 
reduced  his  means,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  small  pension  from  his  situation.  The  kindness  of  friends, 
however,  supplied  provision  for  his  children,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  out  the  long-cherished  wish  of  visiting  some  of  his 
philosophical  allies.  He  spent  some  time  with  Jacobi  at  Pempel 
fort  and  with  Buchholz  at  Walbergen.  At  the  latter  place  be  was 
seized  with  illness,  and  died  on  the  list  of  June  1788. 

Hamann's  works  resemble  his  life  and  character.  They  are  en- 
tirely unsystematic  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  chaotic  and  dis- 
jointed in  style.  To  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  man,  which  led  him  to  regard  what  commended 
itself  to  him  as  therefore  objectively  true,  they  must  be,  moreover, 
entirely  unintelligible  and.  from  their  peculiar,  pietist ic  tone  and 
scriptural  jargon,  probably  offensive.  A  place  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  can  be  yielded  to  Hamann  only  because  he  expresses  in 
uncouth,  barbarous  fashion  an  idea  to  which  other  writers  have 
given  more  effective  shape.  The  fundamental  thought  is  with  him 
the  unsatisfactoriness  of  abstraction  or  one-sided ncss.  The  Aujtla- 
rung,  with  its  rational  theology,  was  to  him  the  type  of  abstraction. 
Even  Epicureanism,  which  might  appear  concrete,  was  by  him 
rightly  designated  abstract.  Quite  naturally,  then.  Hamann  i*  led 
to  object  strongly  to  much  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  The  sepa- 
ration of  sense  and  understanding  is  for  him  unjustifiable,  and  only 
paralleled  by  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  severing  matter  and 
form.  Concretencss,  therefore,  is  the  one  demand  which  Hamann 
cxfirrws.  and  as  representing  his  own  thought  he  used  to  refer  to 
Giordano  Bruno's  conception  (previously  held  by  Nicola  us  Curanus) 
of  the  identity  of  contraries.  The  demand,  however,  remains  but  a 
demand.  Nothing  that  Hamann  has  given  can  be  regarded  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  a  response  to  it.  His  hatred  of  system,  incapacity  for 
abstract  thinking,  and  intense  personality  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  mure  than  utter  the  disjointed,  oracular,  obscure  dicta 
which  gained  for  him  among  his  friends  the  name  of  Magus  of  the 
North.  '  Two  resultsonly  appear  throughout  his  writings — first,  the 
accentuation  of  belief;  ana  secondly,  the  transference  of  many 
philosophical  difficulties  to  language.  Belief  is.  according  to  Hamann, 
the  groundwork  of  knowledge,  ana  be  accepts  in  all  sincerity  Hume's 
analysis  of  experience  as  being  most  helpful  in  constructing  a  theo- 
logical view.  In  language.  »hich  he  appears  to  regard  as  somehow 
acquired,  he  finds  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  reason  which 
Kant  had  discussed  in  the  Kntik  der  reinen  Vernunjt.  On  the 
application  of  these  thoughts  to  the  Christian  theology  one  need 
not  enter. 

None  of  Hamann's  writings  is  of  great  bulk;  most  are  mere 
pamphlets  of  some  thirty  or  forty  pages.  A  complete  collection 
has  been  published  by  F.  Roth  (Sckrtjten.  8vo.  1821-1843),  and  by 
C.  H.  Gildemeistrr  (teben  und  Stknfun.  6  vols..  1851-1873).  See 
also  M.  Petri.  Hamanns  Sthnfttn  u.  Brtefe.  4  vol*..  1872-1873); 
J.  Poel.  Hamann,  der  Magus  tm  Harden,  win  Lehm  u.  Uutniuntrn 
aut  leinen  Sekn/Un  (2  vols..  1874-1876);  J.  Claassen,  Homanm 
Leben  und  Werke  (1885).  Also  H.  Weber,  Neu*  Hamanniana  (1903)- 
A  very  comprehensive  essay  on  Hamann  is  to  be  found  in  Hegel's 
Vermtukt*  Scknften,  ii.  (Werke.  Bd.  xvii  ).  On  Hamann's  influence 
on  German  literature,  sec  J.  Minor,  J.  C.  Hamann  in  seiner  Bedeu- 
lung  fur  die  Sturm-  und  Drang- Period*  t  -  0  1  j 

HAMAR,  or  Storekamuer  (Great  HAMA>),atownof  Norway 
in  Hedemarken  ami  (county),  78  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Christiania. 
Pop.  (1900),  6003.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  between  two  bays 
of  the  great  Lake  Mjdscn,  and  is  the  junction  of  the  railways  to 
Trondhjcm  (N.)  and  to  Otta  in  Gudbrandsdal  (N.W.).  The 
existing  town  was  laid  out  in  1840,  and  made  a  bishop's  see  in 
1864.  Near  the  same  sitp  there  stood  an  older  town,  which, 
together  with  a  bishop's  see,  was  founded  in  1 1 5  .*  by  the  English- 
man Nicholas  Breakspearc  (afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV.);  but 
both  town  and  cathedral  were  destroyed  by  the  Swedes  in  t  $67. 
Remains  of  the  latter  include  a  nave-arcade  with  rounded  arches. 
The  town  is  a  centre  for  the  local  agricultural  and  timber 
trade. 
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HAMAlA  ({.I  am  As  ah),  the  name  of  a  famous  Arabian  anthology 
compiled  by  Uabib  ibn  Aus  a(-T4"l,  surnamcd  Al  u  Tammim 
(see  AbO  Tammam).  The  collection  is  so  called  from  the  title  of 
its  first  book,  containing  poems  descriptive  of  constancy  and 
valour  in  battle,  patient  endurance  of  calamity,  steadfastness  in 
seeking  vengeance,  manfulness  under  reproach  and  temptation, 
all  which  qualities  make  up  the  attribute  called  by  the  Arabs 
hamdsak  (briefly  paraphrased  by  at-TibrUl  as  ash-shiddah 
fid-amr).  It  consists  of  ten  books  or  parts,  containing  in  all 
884  poems  or  fragments  of  poems,  and  named  respectively — 
(1)  at-Uamdsa,  261  pieces;  (2)  al  Xfordlht,  "  Dirges,"  160 
pieces;  (3)  al-Addb.  "  Manners,"  54  pieces;  (4)  an-Natib, 
"  The  Beauty  and  Love  of  Women,"  139  pieces;  (5)  al-Hijd, 
"Satires,"  80  pieces;  (6)  ai-Adydf  wad-MadiM,  "  Hospitality 
and  Panegyric,"  143  pieces;  (7)  a}-Sifdl,  "  Miscellaneous 
Descriptions,"  3  pieces;  (8)  as-Sair  wan-Suds,  "  Journeying 
and  Drowsiness,"  9  pieces,  (9)  ai-Mulnh,  "  Pleasantries,"  38 
pieces;  and  (10)  iladhommct-an-nisd,  "Dispraise  of  Women." 
18  pieces.  Of  these  books  the  first  is  by  far  the  longest,  both 
in  the  number  and  extent  of  its  poems,  and  the  first  two  together 
make  up  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  poems  are 
for  the  most  part  fragments  selected  from  longer  compositions, 
though  a  considerable  number  are  probably  entire.  They  arc 
taken  from  the  works  of  Arab  poets  of  all  periods  down  to  that 
of  Abu  Tammam  himself  (the  latest  ascertainable  dale  being 
a.d.  832),  but  chiefly  of  the  poets  of  the  Ante-Islamic  time 
(Jdkiliyyvn),  those  of  the  early  days  of  Al-Islim  (Mukha- 
drimin),  and  those  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Omayyad  caliphs,  A.D.  660-749  (Islimiyyun).  Perhaps  the 
oldest  in  the  collection  are  those  relating  to  the  war  of  Has  us, 
a  famous  legendary  strife  which  arose  out  of  the  murder  of 
Kulaib,  chief  of  the  combined  clans  of  Bakr  and  Taghlib,  and 
lasted  for  forty  years,  ending  with  the  peace  of  Dhu-I-Majiz, 
about  a.d.  534.  Of  the  period  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs,  under 
whom  Abu  Tammam  himself  lived,  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  sixteen  fragments. 

Most  of  the  poems  belong  to  the  class  of  extempore  or 
occasional  utterances,  as  distinguished  from  qaildas,  or  elabor- 
ately finished  odes.  While  the  latter  abound  with  comparisons 
and  long  descriptions,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  poet  is  exhibited 
with  much  art  and  ingenuity,  the  poems  of  the  Hamdsa  arc  short, 
direct  and  for  the  most  part  free  from  comparisons;  the  transi- 
tions are  easy,  the  metaphors  simple,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
poem  clearly  indicated.  It  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  this 
style  of  composition  was  chiefly  sought  by  Aba  Tammam  in 
compiling  his  collection  that  he  has  chosen  hardly  anything  from 
the  works  of  the  most  famous  poets  of  antiquity.  Not  a  single 
piece  from  Imra  'al  Qais  (Amru-ul-Qais)  occurs  in  the  U&m&sa, 
nor  are  there  any  from  'Alqama,  Zuhair  or  A'sha;  Nabigha 
is  represented  only  by  two  pieces  (pp.  408  and  742  of  Krcytag's 
edition)  of  four  and  three  verses  respectively;  'Antara  by  two 
pieces  of  four  verses  each  (id.  pp.  306,  200);  Tarafa  by  one  piece 
of  five  verses  (id.  p.  63;);  Labld  by  one  piece  of  three  verses 
(id.  p.  468);  and  'Amr  ibn  Kulihum  by  one  piece  of  four  verses 
(id.  p.  236).  The  compilation  is  thus  essentially  an  anthology 
of  minor  poets,  and  exhibits  (so  far  at  lca»l  as  the  more  ancient 
poems  arc  concerned)  the  general  average  of  poetic  utterance 
at  a  time  when  to  speak  in  vcise  was  the  daily  habit  of  every 
warrior  of  the  desert. 

To  this  description,  however,  there  is  an  important  exception 
in  the  book  entitled  an-,\aiib,  containing  verses  relating  to 
women  and  love.  In  the  classical  age  of  Arab  poetry  it  was  the 
established  rule  that  all  qaiidai,  or  finished  odes,  whatever 
their  purpose,  must  begin  with  the  mention  of  women  and  their 
charms  (taihbib),  in  order,  as  the  old  critics  said,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers  might  be  softened  and  inclined  to  regard  kindly 
the  theme  which  the  poet  proposed  to  unfold.  The  fragments 
included  in  this  part  of  the  work  arc  therefore  generally  taken 
from  the  opening  verses  of  ojjUar;  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
they  arc  chiefly  compositions  of  the  early  Islamic  period,  when 
the  school  of  exclusively  erotic  poetry  (of  which  the  greatest 
representative  was  'Omar  ibn  Abl  Rabi'a)  arose. 


The  compiler  was  himself  a  distinguished  poet  in  the  style 
of  his  day,  and  wandered  through  many  provinces  of  the  Moslem 
empire  earning  money  and  fame  by  his  skill  in  panegyric.  About 
220  a.h.  he  betook  himself  to  Khorasan,  then  ruled  by  'Abdailah 
ibn  Tabir.  whom  he  praised  and  by  whom  be  was  rewarded; 
on  his  journey  borne  to  'Irak  he  passed  through  Hamadhln.and 
was  there  detained  for  many  months  a  guest  of  Abu-l-Wali.  son 
of  Salama.  the  road  onward  being  blocked  by  heavy  falls  cl 
snow.  During  his  residence  at  Hamadhin.  AbO  Tammam  is 
said  to  have  compiled  or  composed,  from  the  materials  which 
he  found  in  Abu-I-Wafi's  library,  five  poetical  works,  of  wbj<b 
one  was  the  fjamdta.  This  collection  remained  as  a  precious 
heirloom  in  the  family  of  Abu-l-Wafi  until  their  fortunes  decayed, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  Dlnawar  named  Abu-I- 
'Awadhil.  who  carried  it  to  Isfahan  and  made  it  known  to  the 
learned  of  that  city. 

The  worth  of  the  ffamdsa  as  a  store-bouse  of  ancient  legend, 
of  faithful  detail  regarding  the  usages  of  the  pagan  time  and 
early  simplicity  of  the  Arab  race,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  high  level  of  excellence  which  is  found  in  its  selections,  both 
as  to  form  and  mailer,  is  remarkable,  and  caused  it  to  be  said  that 
AbO  Tammam  displayed  higher  qualities  as  a  poet  in  his  choice 
of  extracts  from  the  ancients  than  in  bis  own  compositions. 
What  strikes  us  chiefly  in  the  class  of  poetry  of  which  the  f/assirtf 
is  a  specimen,  is  its  exceeding  truth  and  reality,  its  freedom 
from  artificiality  and  hearsay,  the  evident  first-hand  experience 
which  the  singers  possessed  of  all  of  which  they  sang  For 
historical  purposes  the  value  of  the  collection  is  not  small, 
but  most  of  all  there  shines  forth  from  it  a  complete  portraiture 
of  the  hardy  and  manful  nature,  the  strenuous  life  of  passion 
and  battle,  the  lofty  contempt  of  cowardice,  niggardliness  tad 
servility,  which  marked  the  valiant  stock  who  bore  Islam 
abroad  in  a  flood  of  new  life  over  the  outworn  civilization  cf 
Persia,  Egypt  and  Byzantium.  It  has  the  true  stamp  of  the 
heroic  time,  of  its  cruelty  and  wantonness  as  of  its  strength  "J 
beauty. 

No  fewer  than  twenty  commentaries  are  enumerated  by  Mtj-.i 
Khalifa.  Of  these  the  earliest  was  by  Aba  Riyish  (otherwise  »r- 
Riyfehi).  who  died  in  257  A.H.;  excerpt*  from  it,  chiefly  in  <luci- 
daiian  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  poems  were  composed,  ate 
frequently  given  by  at-Tibriri  (Tibrizi).  He  was  followed  b>  the 
famous  grammarian  Abu-I-Fath  ibn  al-linni  (d.  392  a.h  ).  and  latif 
by  Shihab  ad-Din  Ahmad  al-Marruqi  01  Isfahan  (d.  Ail  a.h  ).  I'poo 
.if-MarzOqTs  commentary  is  chiefly  founded  that  of  Abu  Zakarisi 
Yahya  at-Tibrizi  (b.  421  A.H.,  d.  502).  which  has  been  published  by 
the  late  Professor  G.  W.  Frcytag  of  Bonn,  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes  (1828-1851).  This  monumental  work,  the 
labour  ol  a  life,  it  a  treasure  of  information  regarding  the  classical 
age  of  Arab  literature  which  has  not  perhaps  its  equal  for  extent, 
accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  detail  in  Europe.  No  other  complete 
edition  of  the  Utimdta  has  been  printed  in  the  West;  bat  in  1*56 
one  appeared  al  Calcutta  under  the  names  of  Maulavi  Ghulici 
Kabbint  and  Kat)tru-d-din  Ahmad.  Though  no  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact  is  contained  in  this  edition,  it  is  a  simple  reprint  of  Prw 
(e»»or  Freytag'*  text  (without  at-Tibrizi'»  commentary),  and  follow* 
its  original  even  in  the  misprint*  (corrected  by  Frcytag  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume,  which  being  in  Latin  the  Calcutta  editor*  do 
not  seem  to  have  con*ultcd ).  It  contain*  in  an  appendix  of  12  pare* 
a  collection  of  verses  (and  some  entire  fragments)  not  found  in 
at-Tibrizi's  recension,  bul  ktaled  to  exist  in  some  copies  consulted 
by  the  editors;  these  are,  however,  very  carelessly  edited  and 
printed,  and  in  many  places  unintelligible.  Frcytag's  text,  wits 
at-Tibrizi's  commentary,  ha*  been  reprinted  at  Buliq  (1870I.  la 
1K82  an  rdition  of  the  text,  with  a  marginal  commentary  by  Munshi 
'Abdul-Qftdir  ibn  Shaikh  Luqmsn,  was  published  at  Bombay. 

The  Hamdsa  has  been  rendered  with  remarkable  skill  and  spirit 
into  German  verse  by  the  illustrious  Fried  rich  Ruckrrt  (Stutqrart. 
1846).  who  has  not  only  given  translation*  of  almost  all  the  porna 
proper  to  the  work,  but  has  added  numerous  fragment*  drawn  (rem 
other  sources,  especially  those  occurring  in  the  ukolia  of  at-Tibriri. 
a*  will  as  (he  Mu'alluiat  of  Zuhair  and  "Antara.  the  LAmtrya  d 
Ash-Shanfara,  and  the  Bdnat  Su  dd  of  Ka'b.  son  of  Zuhair.  A  tnuU 
collection  of  translations,  chiefly  in  metres  imitating  those  of  the 
original,  was  published  in  London  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall  in  1885. 

When  the  flamdux  i*  spoken  of,  that  of  AbO  Tammam,  a*  the  fust 
and  most  famous  of  the  name,  is  meant;  but  several  collections  d 
a  similar  kind,  alto  called  Ifam&ia,  exist.  The  best -known  and 
earliest  of  these  i*  the  Hamdta  of  Buhturi  (d.  284  a  h  ),  of  which  the 
unique  MS.  now  in  the  Leiden  University  Library,  has  been  repro- 
duced by  photo-lithography  (1909);    a  critical  edition  has  beta 
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prepared  by  Professor  Cblikho  at  Beyrouth.  Four  other  works  o(  the 
hdk  name,  formed  on  the  model  ol  Abu  Tammim's  compilation, 
arc  mentioned  by  Hajjf  Khalifa.  Besides  these,  a  work  entitled 
Ifcmatal  cr-ftih  {"  the  Hamasa  of  wine  ")  was  composed  of  Abu-1- 
'AU  al-Ma'arri  (d.  429  a.m.).  (C.  J.  L.) 

HAMBURG,  a  state  of  the  German  empire,  an  the  lower  Elbe, 
bounded  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Schlcs wig- Hols tein  and 
Hanover.  The  whole  territory  has  an  area  of  160  sq.  m.,  and 
consists  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  with  its  incorporated  suburbs 
and  the  surrounding  district,  including  several  islands  in  the 
Elbe,  five  small  enclaves  in  Hoist cin;  the  communes  of  Moorburg 
in  the  Ltincburg  district  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover 
and  Cuxhaven-Ritxebuttel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  the  island 
of  Neuwerk  about  s  m.  from  the  coast,  and  the  bailiwick  (ami) 
of  Bergedorf,  which  down  to  1867  was  held  in  common  by 
Lubeck  and  Hamburg.  Administratively  the  state  is  divided 
into  the  city,  or  metropolitan  district,  and  four  rural  domains 
(or  Landkerrenukafltn),  each  under  a  senator  as  pracses,  viz. 
the  domain  of  the  Gccstlande,  of  the  Marschlandc.  of  Bergedorf 
and  of  Ritzcbtlttel  with  Cuxhaven.  Cuxhaven-Ritzebattcl  and 
Bergedorf  arc  the  only  towns  besides  the  capital.  The  Gecst- 
lande  comprise  the  suburban  districts  encircling  the  city  on  the 
north  and  west;  the  Marschlande  includes  various  islands  in 
the  Elbe  and  the  fertile  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  northern 
and  southern  arms  of  the  Elbe,  and  with  its  pastures  and  market 
gardens  supplying  Hamburg  with  large  quantities  of  country 
produce.-  In  the  Bergedorf  district  lies  the  Vierlandc.  or  Four 
Districts  (Neuengammc,  Rirchwarder,  Altcngarame  and  Curs- 
lack),  celebrated  for  its  fruit  gardens  and  the  picturesque  dress 
of  the  inhabitants.  Ritzcbuttcl  with  Cuxhaven,  also  a  watering- 
place,  have  mostly  a  seafaring  population.  Two  rivers,  the 
Abler  and  the  Bille,  flow  through  the  city  of  Hamburg  into  the 
Elbe,  the  mouth  of  which,  at  Cuxhaven,  is  75  m.  below  the 
city. 

Government. — As  a  state  of  the  empire,  Hamburg  is  repre- 
sented in  the  federal  council  (Bundesrot)  by  one  plenipotentiary, 
and  in  the  imperial  diet  (Reichstag)  by  three  deputies.  Its 
present  constitution  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January  186 1. 
and  was  revised  in  1870  and  again  in  1906.  According  to  this 
Hamburg  is  a  republic,  the  government  (Siaatsgntall)  residing 
in  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
Senate,  which  exercises  the  greater  part  of  the  executive  power, 
is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  one  half  of  whom  must  have 
studied  law  or  finance,  while  at  least  seven  of  the  remainder  I 
must  belong  to  the  class  of  merchants.  The  members  of  the  I 
Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses;  but  a 
senator  is  free  to  retire  from  office  at  the  expiry  of  six  years. 
A  chief  (obtr-)  and  second  (iw$7«r-)  burgomaster,  the  first  of 
whom  bears  the  title  of  "  Magnificence,"  chosen  annually  in 
secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  are 
usually  jurists.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  for  longer  than 
two  years  consecutively,  and  no  member  of  the  Senate  may  hold 
any  other  public  office.  The  House  of  Burgesses  consists  of 
160  members,  of  whom  60  arc  elected  in  secret  ballot  by  the 
direct  sufl rages  of  all  tax -paying  citizens,  40  by  the  owners  of 
house-property  within  the  city  (also  by  ballot),  and  the  remaining 
40,  by  ballot  also,  by  the  so-called  "  notables,"  i.e.  active  and 
former  members  of  the  law  courts  and  administrative  boards. 
They  are  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  but  as  half  of  each 
ctass  retire  at  the  end  of  three  years,  new  elections  for  one  half 
the  number  take  place  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  House  of 
Burgesses  is  represented  by  a  Biirgeraussehuss  (committee  of  the 
house)  of  twenty  deputies  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  the  constitution  generally.  The 
Senate  can  interpose  a  veto  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  saving 
taxation,  and  where  there  is  a  collision  between  the  two  bodies, 
provision  is  made  for  reference  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  both  houses  in  equal  numbers,  and  also  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  empire  (Reichigerkkt)  sitting  at  Leipzig. 
The  law  administered  is  that  of  the  civil  and  penal  codes  of  the 
German  empire,  and  the  court  of  appeal  for  ail  three  Hansc  towns 
is  the  common  Oberlandtsgtrickt,  which  has  it*  scat  in  Hamburg 


There  is  also  a  special  court  of  arbitration  in  commercial  disputes 
and  another  for  such  as  arise  under  accident  insurance. 

Religion. — The  church  in  Hamburg  is  completely  separated 
from  the  state  and  manages  its  affairs  independently.  The 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Hamburg  have  undergone  great 
modifications  since  the  general  constitution  of  i860.  From 
the  Reformation  to  the  French  occupation  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  Hamburg  was  a  purely  Lutheran  stale; 
according  to  the  "Recess"  of  13:9,  re-enacted  in  1603,  non- 
Lutherans  were  subject  to  legal  punishment  and  expulsion  from 
the  country.  Exceptions  were  gradually  made  in  favour  of 
foreign  residents;  but  it  was  not  till  1785  that  regular  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  exercise  the  religious  rites  of  01  her  denominations, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  war  of  freedom  that  they  were 
allowed  to  have  buildings  in  the  style  of  churches.  In  i860  full 
religious  liberty  was  guaranteed,  and  the  identification  of  church 
and  state  abolished.  By  the  new  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  published  at  first  in  1870  for  the  city  only,  but  in  1876 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  Hamburg  territory,  the  parishes  or 
communes  are  divided  into  three  church-districts,  and  the  general 
affairs  of  the  whole  community  are  entrusted  to  a  synod  of 
53  members  and  to  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  9  members  which 
acts  as  an  executive.  Since  1887  a  church  rate  has  been  levied 
on  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  communities,  and  since  1004  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  also.  The  German  Reformed  Church, 
the  French  Reformed,  the  English  Episcopal,  the  English 
Reformed,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Baptist  are  all  recognized 
by  the  state.  Civil  marriages  have  been  permissible  in  Hamburg 
since  1866,  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  law  in 
January  1876  the  number  of  such  marriages  has  greatly 
increased. 

Finance. — The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was  on  the  1st  of 
January  1.SS2  restricted  to  the  city  and  port  by  the  extension 
of  the  Zollvcrein  to  the  lower  Elbe,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
state  of  Hamburg,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  "  Free 
Harbour  "  (which  comprises  the  port  proper  and  some  large 
warehouses,  set  apart  for  goods  in  bond),  was  taken  into  the 
Zollverein. 

Population. — The  population  increased  from  4^3,000  in  1880 
to  622.530  in  tSoo,  and  in  1005  amounted  to  874.878.  The 
population  of  the  country  districts  (exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg)  was  71,085  in  1005.  The  crops  raised  in  the  country 
districts  are  principally  vegetables  and  fruit,  potatoes,  hay,  oats, 
rye  and  wheat.  For  manufactures  and  trade  statistics  see 
Hamburg  (city). 

The  military  organization  of  Hamburg  was  arranged  by 
convention  with  Prussia.  The  state  furnishes  three  battalions 
of  the  2nd  Hanscatic  regiment,  under  Prussian  officers.  The 
soldiers  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  senate. 

HAMBURG,  a  seaport  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  free  state 
of  Hamburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  arm  of  the  Elbe, 
75  m.  from  its  mouth  at  Cuxhaven  and  178  m.  N.W.  from  Berlin 
by  rail.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  important  seaport  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  (after  London  and  New  York)  the 
third  largest  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  political  and  municipal 
boundaries  Hamburg  might  be  considered  as  forming  with  Altona 
and  Ottcnsen  (which  lie  w  ithin  Prussian  territory)  one  town.  The 
view  of  the  three  from  the  south,  presenting  a  continuous  river 
frontage  of  six  miles,  the  river  crowded  with  shipping  and  the 
densely  packed  houses  surmounted  by  church  towers — of  whkh 
three  arc  higher  than  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  London— is  one 
of  great  magnificence. 

The  city  proper  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river  Alster, 
which,  dammed  up  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  forms  a 
lake,  of  which  the  southern  portion  within  the  line  of  the  former 
fortifications  bears  the  name  of  the  Inner  Alster  ( Binnen  Alster), 
and  the  other  and  larger  portion  (2500  yards  long  and  1300  yards 
at  the  widest)  that  of  the  Outer  Alster  (Ausien  Altter).  The 
fortifications  as  such  were  removed  in  1815.  but  they  have  left 
their  trace  in  a  fine  girdle  of  green  round  the  city,  though  too 
many  inroads  on  its  completeness  have  been  made  by  railways 
and  roadways-   The  oldeit  portion  of  the  city  is  that  which  lies 
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to  the  easl.of  the  Alatcr;  but,  though  it  stiD  retains  the  name  of 
Altstadt,  nearly  all  trace  of  its  antiquity  has  disappeared, as  it 
was  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire  of  1842.  To  the  west  lies  the 
new  town  (Neustadt),  incorporated  in  1678;  beyond  this  and 
contiguous  to  Altona  is  the  former  suburb  of  St  Pauli,  incor- 
porated in  1876,  and  towards  the  north-east  that  of  St  Gcorg, 
which  arose  in  the  13th  century  but  was  not  incorporated  till 
1858. 

The  old  town  lies  low,  and  it  is  traversed  by  a  great  number 
of  narrow  canals  or  "  Sects  "  (FUtUn) — for  the  same  word  which 
has  left  its  trace  in  London  nomenclature  is  used  in  the  Low 
German  dty — which  add  considerably  to  the  picturcsqueness 
of  the  meaner  quarters,  and  serve  as  convenient  channels  for 
the  transport  of  goods.  They  generally  form  what  may  be  called 
the  back  streets,  and  they  arc  bordered  by  warehouses,  cellars 
and  the  lower  class  of  dwelling-houses.  As  they  are  subject  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Elbe,  at  certain  times  they  run  almost 
dry.  As  soon  as  the  telegram  at  Cuxhaven  announces  high  tide 
three  shots  are  fired  from  the  harbour  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
of  the  "  fleets  ";  and  if  the  progress  of  the  tide  up  the  river  gives 
indication  of  danger,  other  three  shots  follow.  The  "fleets" 
with  their  quaint  medieval  warehouses,  which  come  sheer  down 
to  the  water,  and  are  navigated  by  barges,  have  gained  for 
Hamburg  the  name  of  "  Northern  Venice."  They  are,  however, 
though  antique  and  interesting,  somewhat  dismal  and  unsavoury. 
In  fine  contrast  to  them  is  the  bright  appearance  of  the  Binnen 


Abler,  which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  handsome  rows  of 
buildings,  the  Alsterdamm  in  the  east,  the  Alter  Jungfernstieg 
in  the  south,  and  the  Neuer  Jungfernstieg  in  the  west,  while 
it  it  separated  from  the  Aussen  Alster  by  port  of  the  impart 
gardens  traversed  by  the  railway  uniting  Hamburg  with  Altona 
and  crossing  the  lakes  by  a  beautiful  bridge — the  Lombards* 
BrUcke.  Around  the  outer  lake  are  grouped  the  suburbs 
Harvestehude  and  Posseldorf  on  the  western  shore,  and  Uhlea- 
horst  on  the  eastern,  with  park-like  promenades  and  villas 
surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens.  Along  the  southern  end  of 
the  Binnen  Alster  runs  the  Jungfernstieg  with  fine  shops,  botch 
and  restaurants  facing  the  water.  A.  fleet  of  shallow-draught 
screw  steamers  provides  a  favourite  means  of  communication 
between  the  business  centre  of  the  city  and  the  outlying  colonies 
of  villas. 

The  streets  enclosing  the  Binnen  Alster  are  fashionable 
promenades,  and  leading  directly  from  this  quarter  are  the  raaia 
business  thoroughfares,  the  Neuer-Wall,  the  Grosse  Blekhea 
and  the  Hermanns! rasse.  The  largest  of  the  public  squares  is 
Hamburg  is  the  Hopfcnmarkt,  which  contains  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas  (Nikolaikirche)  and  is  the  principal  market  for 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Others  of  importance  are  the  Gansemarkt, 
the  Zeughausmarkt  and  the  Grossncumarkt.  Of  the  thirty-five 
churches  existing  in  Hamburg  (the  old  cathedral  had  to  be  takea 
down  in  160$),  the  St  Petrikirche,  Nikoiaikirche,  St  Katharines- 
kircbe,  St  Jakobikirche  and  St  Mkhaeliskirche  are  those  thai 
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fdve  their  lumes  to  the  five  old  city  parishes.  The  Nikolaikirche 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  spire,  which  is  473  ft.  high  and 
ranks,  after  those  of  Ulm  and  Cologne,  as  the  third  highest 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  world.  The  old  church  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1842,  and  the  new  building,  designed  by  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott  iu  13th  century  Gothic,  was  erected  1845- 
1874.  The  exterior  and  interior  are  elaborately  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Sandstone  from  Ostcrwald  near  Hildesheim  was 
used  for  the  outside,  and  for  the  inner  work  a  softer  variety  from 
Postclwitx  near  Dresden.  The  Michacliakirche,  which  is  built 
on  the  highest  point  in  the  city  and  has  a  tower  428  ft.  high, 
was  erected  (1750-1762)  by  Ernst  G.  Sonnin  on  the  site  of  the 
older  building  of  the  17th  century  destroyed  by  lightning;  the 
interior,  which  can  contain  3000  people,  is  remarkable  for  iu 
bold  construction,  there  being  do  pillars.  The  Si  Pctrikirche, 
originally  consecrated  in  the  nth  century  and  rebuilt  in  the 
14th,  was  the  oldest  church  in  Hamburg;  it  was  burnt  in  1842  and 
rebuilt  in  its  old  form  in  1844-1840.  It  has  a  graceful  tapering 
spire  402  ft.  in  height  (completed  1878);  the  granite  columns 
from  the  old  cathedral,  the  stained  glass  windows  by  Kellner 
of  Nuremberg,  and  H.  Schubert's  fine  relief  of  the  entombment 
of  Christ  arc  worthy  of  notice.  The  St  Katharincnkirchc  and 
the  St  Jakobikirche  are  the  only  surviving  medieval  churches, 
but  neither  is  of  special  interest.  Of  the  numerousothcr churches, 
Evangelical,  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican,  none  arc  of  special 
interest.  The  new  synagogue  was  built  by  Roscngartcn  between 
1857  and  1859,  and  to  the  same  architect  is  due  the  sepulchral 
chapel  built  for  the  Hamburg  merchant  prince  Johann  Heinrich, 
Freiherr  von  Schroder  (1784-1883),  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Pctrikirche.  The  beautiful  chapel  of  St  Gertrude  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  in  1842. 

Hamburg  has  comparatively  few  secular  buildings  of  great 
architectural  interest,  but  first  among  them  is  the  new  Rathaus, 
a  huge  German  Renaissance  building,  constructed  of  sandstone 
in  1886-1897,  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  and  with  a  spire 
330  ft.  in  height.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  municipal 
council  and  of  the  senate  and  contains  the  city  archives. 
Immediately  adjoining  it  and  connected  with  it  by  two  wings  is 
the  exchange.  It  was  erected  in  1 836-1 841  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  and  escaped  the  conflagration  of 
1842.  It  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1004,  and  shelters  the 
commercial  library  of  nearly  1 00,000  vols.1  During  the  business 
hours  (1-3  p.m.)  the  exchange  is  crowded  by  some  5000  merchants 
and  brokers.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  Johanncum, 
erected  in  1834  and  In  which  arc  preserved  the  town  library  of 
about  600,000  printed  books  and  5000  MSS.  and  the  collection 
of  Hamburg  antiquities.  In  the  courtyard  is  a  statue  (1885) 
of  the  reformer  Johann  Bugenhagcn.  In  the  Fischmarkt, 
immediately  south  of  the  Johanncum,  a  handsome  fountain 
was.  erected  in  1800.  Directly  west  of  the  town  hall  is  the  new 
Stadthaus,  the  chief  police  station  of  the  town,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  burgomaster  Karl  Friedrich  Petersen 
( 1 809-1892),  erected  in  1897.  A  little  farther  away  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  Patriotic  Society  {Petrietischt  GutUtckaft), 
founded  in  1765,  with  fine  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  artistic 
and  learned  societies.  Several  new  public  buildings  have  been 
erected  along  the  circuit  of  the  former  walls.  Near  the  west 
extremity,  rfbutting  upon  the  Elbe,  the  moat  was  filled  in  in 
1804-1897,  and  some  good  streets  were  built  along  the  site, 
while  the  Kerstcn  Miles-Bruckc,  adorned  with  statues  of  four 
Hamburg  heroes,  was  thrown  across  the  Hclgolander  Alice. 
Farther  north,  along  the  line  of  the  former  town  wall,  are  the 
criminal  law  courts  (1879-1882,  enlarged  1893)  and  the  civil 
law  courts  (finished  in  1901).  Close  to  the  latter  stand  the  new 
supreme  court,  the  old  age  and  accident  state  insurance  offices, 
the  chief  custom  house,  and  the  concert  hall,  founded  by  Karl 
Lacisx,  a  former  Hamburg  wharfinger.  Farther  on  are  the 
chemical  and  the  physical  laboratories  and  the  Hygienic  In- 
stitute. Facing  the  botanical  gardens  a  new  central  post-office, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  built  in  1887.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  Lombards-Bruckc  there  is  a  monument  by  Schilling,  com- 
memorating the  war  of  1870-71.    A  few  streets  south  of  that  is 


a  monument  to  Losing  (1881);  while  occupying  a  commanding 
site  on  the  promenades  towards  Akona  is  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Bismarck  which  was  unveiled  in  June  1906.  The  Kunst-Halle 
(the  picture  gallery),  containing  some  good  works  by  modern 
masters,  faces  the  east  end  of  Lom  bards- Brucke.  The  new 
Natural  History  Museum,  completed  in  1891 ,  stands  a  little 
distance  farther  south.  To  the  east  of  it  comes  the  Museum 
for  Art  and  Industry,  founded  in  1878,  now  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  with  which 
is  connected  a  trades  school.  Close  by  is  the  Hansa-founlain 
(6s  ft.  high),  erected  in  1878.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the 
suburb  of  St  Gcorg  a  botanical  museum  and  laboratory  have 
been  established.  There  is  a  new  general  hospital  at  Eppendorf , 
outside  the  town  on  the  north,  built  on  the  pavilion  principle, 
and  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe;  and  at 
Ohlsdorf,  in  the  same  direction,  a  crematorium  was  built  in  1891 
in  conjunction  with  the  town  cemeteries  (370  acres).  There 
must  also  be  mentioned  the  fine  public  zoological  gardens, 
Hagcnbeck's  private  zoological  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  the 
schools  of  music  and  navigation,  and  the.  school  of  commerce. 
In  1000  a  high  school  for  shipbuilding  was  founded,  and  in  1901 
an  institute  for  seamen's  and  tropical  diseases,  with  a  laboratory 
for  their  physiological  study,  was  opened,  and  also  the  first 
public  free  library  in  the  city.  The  river  is  spanned  just  above 
the  Frei  Hafen  by  a  triple-arched  railway  bridge,  1339  ft.  long, 
erected  in  1868-1873  nnd  doubled  in  width  in  1894.  Some  270 
yds.  higher  up  is  a  magnificent  iron  bridge  (1S88)  for  vehicles 
and  foot  passengers.  The  southern  arm  of  the  Elbe,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  of  Wilhclmsburg,  is  crossed  by  another 
railway  bridge  of  four  arches  and  2050  ft.  in  length. 

Raiiways  — The  through  railway  traffic  of  Hamburg  is  practic- 
ally confined  to  that  proceeding  northwards— to  Kiel  and  Jutland 
— and  for  the  accommodation  of  such  trains  the  central  (terminus) 
station  at  Allona  is  the  chief  gathering  point.  The  Hamburg 
stations,  connected  with  the  other  by  the  Verbindungs-Bahn 
(or  metropolitan  railway)  crossing  the  Lombards-Bruckc,  are 
those  of  the  Veidoer  (or  Hanoverian,  as  it  is  often  called) 
Bahnhof  on  the  south-east,  in  close  proximity  to  the  harbour, 
into  which  converge  the  lines  from  Cologne  and  Bremen,  Hanover 
and  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  from  Berlin,  via  Nclzen;  the 
Klostertor-Bahnhof  (on  the  metropolitan  line)  which  temporarily 
superseded  the  old  Berlin  station,  and  the  Lubcck  station  a  Utile 
to  the  north-east,  during  the  erection  of  the  new  central  station, 
which  occupies  a  site  between  the  Klostertor-Bahnhof  and  the 
Lombards-Brucke.  Between  this  central  station  and  Aliuna 
terminus  runs  the  metropolitan  railway,  which  has  been  raised 
several  feet  so  as  to  bridge  over  the  streets,  and  on  which  lie 
the  important  stations  Damm  tor  and  Stemscbanzc.  An  excellent 
service  of  electric  trams  interconnect  the  towns  of  Hamburg, 
Allona  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  and  steamboats  provide 
communication  on  the  Elbe  with  the  riparian  towns  and  villages; 
and  so  with  Blankcnese  and  Harburg,  with  Stadc,  Gluckstadt 
and  Cuxhaven. 

Trade  and  Shipping — Probably  there  is  no  place  which  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  19th  century  grew  faster  commercially 
than  Hamburg.  Its  commerce  is,  however,  almost  entirely  of 
the  nature  of  transit  trade,  for  it  is  not  only  the  chief  distributing 
centre  for  the  middle  of  Europe  of  the  products  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  is  also  the  chief  outlet  for  German,  Austrian, 
and  even  to  some  extent  Russian  (Polish)  raw  products  and 
manufactures.  Its  principal  imports  arc  coffee  (of  which  it  is 
the  greatest  continental  market),  tea,  sugar,  spices,  rice,  wine 
(especially  from  Bordeaux),  lard  (from  Chicago),  cereals,  sagu. 
dried  fruits,  herrings,  wax  (from  Morocco  and  Mozambique), 
tobacco,  hemp,  cotton  (which  of  late  years  shows  a  large  increase), 
wool,  skins,  leather,  oils,  dyewoods,  indigo,  nitrates,  phosphaii-s 
and  coal.  Of  the  total  importations  of  all  kinds  of  coal  to  Ham- 
burg, that  of  British  coal,  particularly  from  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  occupies  the  first  place,  and  despite  some  falling  off 
in  late  years,  owing  to  the  competition  made  by  Westphalian 
coal,  amounts  to  more  than  hall  the  total  import.  The  increase 
of  the  trade  of  Hamburg  is  most  strikingly  shown  by  that  of 
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the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port.  Between  1876  and  1880 
there  were  475  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  230,601,  and 
110  steam-ships  with  a  tonnage  of  87,050.  In  1007  there  were 
(exclusive  of  fishing  vessels)  470  sailing  ships  with  a  tonnage  of 
371,661,  and  610  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  1,256,440-  In 
1S70  the  crews  numbered  6000  men,  in  1007  they  numbered 
39.536. 

Industries. — The  development  of  manufacturing  industries 
at  Hamburg  and  its  immediate  vicinity  since  1880,  though  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  its  trade  and  shipping,  has  been  very  remarkable, 
and  more  especially  has  this  been  the  case  since  the  year  1888, 
when  Hamburg  joined  the  German  customs  union,  and  the 
barriers  which  prevented  goods  manufactured  at  Hamburg  from 
entClinf  into  other  parts  of  Germany  were  removed.  Among 
the  chief  industries  arc  those  for  the  production  of  articles  of 
food  and  drink.  The  import  trade  of  various  cereals  by  sea  to 
Hamburg  is  very  large,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  corn 
is  converted  into  flour  at  Hamburg  itself.  There  are  also,  in 
this  connexion,  numerous  bakeries  for  biscuit,  rice-peeling  mills 
and  spice  mills.  Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  cocoa,  chocolate, 
confectionery  and  baking-powder  factories,  coiTec-roastiiig  and 
ham-curing  and  smoking  establishments,  lard  refineries,  mar- 
garine manufactories  and  fish-curing,  preserving  and  parking 
factories.  There  arc  numerous  breweries,  producing  annually 
about  24,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  spirit  distilleries  and  factories 
of  artificial  waters.  Yarns,  textile  goods  and  weaving  industries 
generally  have  not  attained  any  great  dimensions,  but  there  are 
large  jute-spinning  mills  and  factories  for  cot  ton- wool  and 
cotton  driving -belts.  Among  other  important  articles  of 
domestic  industry  are  tobacco  and  rir.ars  (manufactured  mainly 
in  bond,  within  the  free  harbour  precincts),  hydraulic  machinery, 
clcclro-trchnical  machinery-,  chemical  products  (including 
artificial  manures),  oils,  soaps,  india-rubber,  ivory  and  celluloid 
articles  and  the  manufacture  of  leather. 

Shipbuilding  has  made  very  important  progress,  and  there 
arc  at  present  in  Hamburg  eleven  large  shipbuilding  yards, 
employing  nearly  10,000  hands.  Of  these,  however,  only  three- 
arc  of  any  great  extent,  and  one,  where  the  largest  class  of 
ocean-going  steamers  and  of  war  vessels  for  the  German  navy 
arc  built,  employs  about  5000  persons.  There  arc  also  two  yards 
for  the  building  of  pleasure  yachts  and  rowing-boats  (in  both 
which  branches  of  sport  Hamburg  takes  a  leading  place  in 
Germany).  Art  industries,  particularly  those  which  appeal  to 
the  luxurious  taste  of  the  inhabitants  in  fitting  their  houses, 
such  as  wall-papers  and  furniture,  and  those  which  are  included 
in  the  equipment  of  ocean-going  steamers,  have  of  late  years 
made  rapid  strides  and  arc  among  the  best  productions  of  this 
character  of  any  German  city. 

Harbour.— It  was  the  accession  of  Hamburg  to  the  customs  union 
in  tHNh  which  gave  such  a  vigorous  impulse  (o  her  more  recent  com- 
mercial development.  At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  port  was 
set  arurt  as  a  free  harbour,  altogether  an  area  of  750  acres  of  water 
ami  175'>  acres  of  dry  land.  In  anticipation  of  this  event  a  gigantic 
system  of  docks,  basin;  and  quays  was  constructed,  at  a  total  cost 
of  some  £7.000,000  (of  whith  the  imperial  treasury  contributed 
£2.000,000).  between  the  confluence  of  the  Alster  and  the  railway 
Bridge  (1B68-1873).  an  entire  quarter  of  the  town  inhibited  by  some 
2J.OU-J  people  being  cleared  a\»  :iy  to  make  room  for  these  accessories 
of  a  fcn-.it  port.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe  there  are  the  Sandtor 
basin  (3380  ft.  long,  I9S  to  427  it.  wide),  in  which  British  and  Dutch 
steamboats  and  steamboats  of  the  Sloman  (Mediterranean)  line 
anchor.  South  of  this  lies  the  Gra>t>rook  basin  (quayage  of  2100  ft. 
and  1693  ft.  alongside),  which  is  used  by  French,  Swedish  and  trans- 
atlantic steamers.  At  the  quay  poinf  between  these  two  basins  there 
arc  vast  state  granaries.  On  the  outer  (i.e.  river)  side  of  the  Gras- 
brook  dock  is  the  quay  at  which  the  emigrants  for  South  America 
embark,  and  from  which  the  mail  boats  for  East  Africa,  the  boats  of 
the  Wocrmann  (West  Afrira)  line,  and  the  Norwegian  tourist  boats 
depart.  To  the  east  of  these  two  is  the  small  Magdeburg  basin, 
penetrating  north,  and  the  Haakon  b.^in,  penetrating  east,  i.e. 
parallel  to  the  river.  The  latter  affords  accommodation  to  the  trans- 
atlantic steamers,  including  the  emigrant  ships  of  the  Hamburg- 
America  line,  (hough  their  ocean  mail  boats  generally  load  and 
unload  at  Cuxhaven.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  stream  there  follow 
in  succession,  going  from  east  to  we<.t ,  t he  Moldau  dock  for  river  craft, 
the  sailing  vessel  dr^k  (Secetwhiff  Hafen,  3937  ft.  long,  459  to  886 
ft.  wide.  36J  ft.  deep),  the  llansa  dock,  India  dock,  petroleum  dock. 


several  swimming  and  dry  docks;  and  in  the  west  of  the  free  port 
area  three  other  large  docks,  one  of  77  acres  for  river  craft,  the  others 
each  56  acres  in  extent,  and  one  23}  ft.  deep,  the  other  j6{  ft.  deep, 
at  low  water,  constructed  in  1900-1901.  In  1897  Hamburg  wis 
provided  with  a  huge  floating  dock,  558  ft.  long  and  84  ft.  tn  maxi- 
mum breadth,  capable  of  holding  a  vessel  of  1 7.500  tons  and  draught 
not  exceeding  29  ft.,  so  constructed  and  eouipprd  that  in  lime  J 
need  (war)  it  could  be  floated  down  to  Cuxhaven.  During  the  last 
2$  years  of  the  19th  century  the  channel  of  the  Elt«  was  greatlr 
improved  and  deepened,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  tot* 
crntury  some  £360,000  was  spent  by  Hamburg  alone  in  regulating 
and  correcting  this  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  new  Kuhwardcr- 
basin,  on  the  left  I  ..ink  of  the  river,  as  well  as  two  other  Urcr  dirk 
basins  (now  leased  to  the  Hamburg-American  Company),  raii*  the 
number  of  basins  to  twelve  in  alt 

Emigration.— Hamburg  is  one  of  the  principal  continental  ports 
for  the  embarkation  of  emigrants.  In  1881-1890,  on  an  iktik 
thry  numbered  00.000  a  year  (of  whom  60,000  proceeded  to  the 
United  State*).  In  1900  the  number  was  87.153  (and  to  the  Ur-ited 
States  64,137)-  lli'  number  of  emigrant  Germans  has  enormously 
decreased  of  late  years,  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  for*  t»-tr-f 
most  largely  represented.  For  the  accommodation  of  such  pasier.ci rs 
Urge  and  convenient  emigrant  shelters  have  been  recently  erected 
clo^e  to  the  wharf  of  emlwrkation. 

Health  and  Population. — The  health  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  and 
the  adjoining  district  may  be  described  as  generally  goid.  r> 
epidemic  diseases  having  recently  appeared  to  any  serious  d-yrrr. 
The  malady  eausuig  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  is  that  of  pul- 
monary consumption;  but  Wttcr  bousing  accommodation  Ka<  of 
late  years  reduced  the  mortality  from  this  disease  very  con-jfitr.it 'v. 
The  results  of  the  census  of  19*15  showed  the  population  of  tr.r  ci-y 
(not  including  the  rural  districts  belonging  to  the  state  of  Hanuury) 
to  l»e  802.793. 

Hamburg  is  well  supplied  with  places  of  "amusement,  especially 
of  the  more  popular  kind.  Its  Stadt-Theatcr,  rebuilt  in  ^74.  b« 
room  for  1750  spectators  and  is  particularly  devoted  to  ojvratt 
performance*;  the  Thalia-Theater  dates  from  1841,  and  hcAN 
171x1  to  is<k>  people,  and  the  Schauspielhaus  (for  drama)  from  igoo 
people,  and  there  are  some  seven  or  eight  minor  establishments. 
Theatrical  performances  were  introduced  into  the  city  in  the  17th 
century,  and  1678  is  the  date  of  the  first  opera,  which  was  played 
in  a  house  in  the  Ganscrrurkt.  Under  Schroder  and  Loving  the 
Hamburg  stage  rose  into  importance.  Though  contributing  iew 
names  of  the  highest  rank  to  German  literature,  the  city  haf  bo  1 
intimately  associated  with  the  literary  movement.  The  histor-ja 
l.appenlx-rg  and  Friedrich  von  Haeedorn  were  born  in  Hamburg; 
and  not  only  Lessing,  but  Heine  and  Klopstock  lived  there  lor  seed- 
time. 

Ilhtory.— Hamburg  probably  had  its  origin  in  a  fortress 
erected  in  808  by  Charlemagne,  on  an  elevation  between  the 
Elbe  and  Alster,  as  a  defence  against  the  Slavs,  and  called 
Hammaburg  lierausc  of  the  surrounding  forest  (Hirr.me).  Ia 
S 1 1  Charlemagne  founded  a  church  here,  perhaps  on  the  site  of 
a  Saxon  place  of  sacrifice,  and  this  became  a  great  centre  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  north  of  Europe,  missionaries  iron 
Hamburg  introducing  Christianity  into  Jutland  and  the  Danish 
islands  and  even  into  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  834  Hamburg 
became  an  archbishopric,  St  Ansgar,  a  monk  of  Corbie  arl 
known  as  the  apostle  of  the  North,  being  the  first  metropolitan. 
In  845  church,  monastery  and  town  were  burnt  down  by  the 
Norsemen,  and  two  years  later  the  see  of  Hamburg  was  united 
with  that  of  Bremen  and  iu  seat  transferred  to  the  latter  city. 
The  town,  rebuilt  after  this  disaster,  was  again  than  once 
devastated  by  invading  Danes  and  Slavs.  Archbishop  Unwxa 
of  Hamburg-Bremen  (1013-1029)  substituted  a  chapter  of 
canons  for  the  monastery,  and  in  1037  Archbishop  BeicLn  (of 
Alcbrand)  built  a  stone  cathedral  and  a  palace  on  the  TV 
In  1 1 10  Hamburg,  with  Holstcin,  passed  into  the  ham's  of 
Adolph  L,  count  of  Schaucnburg.  and  it  is  with  the  buT'di:^ 
of  the  Neustadt  (the  present  parish  of  St  Nicholas)  by  his  grand- 
son, Adolph  III.  of  Holstcin,  that  the  history  of  the  commercial 
city  actually  begins.  In  return  for  a  contribution  to  the  cos's 
of  a  crusade,  he  obtained  from  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  in  it** 
a  charter  granting  Hamburg  considerable  franchises,  include  i 
exemption  from  tolls,  a  separate  court  and  jurisdiction,  ar.d  the 
rights  of  fishery  on  the  Elbe  from  the  city  to  the  sea.  The  dl] 
council  (Rath),  first  mentioned  in  1190,  had  jurisdiction  o\a 
both  the  episcopal  and  the  new  town.  Craft  gilds  were  alrcsiy 
in  existence,  but  these  had  no  share  in  the  govern  meet;  lor. 
though  the  LUbeck  rule  excluding  craftsmen  from  the  fatf 
did  not  obtain,  they  were  excluded  in  practice.    The  coucis.oi 
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course,  as  over-lords,  had  their  Vogt  {odvoeatus)  in  the  town, 
but  this  official,  as  the  city  grew  in  power,  became  sabordinatc 
to  the  Rath,  as  at  Lubeck. 

The  wealth  of  the  town  was  increased  in  1 180  by  the  destruction 
of  the  flourishing  trading  centre  of  Bardowicck  by  Henry  the 
Lion;  from  this  lime  it  began  to  be  much  frequented  by  Flemish 
merchants.  In  not  the  city  submitted  toValdemarof  Schleswig, 
after  his  victory  over  the  count  of  Holstein,  but  in  1215,  owing 
10  the  capture  of  King  Valdemar  II.  of  Denmark  by  Henry  of 
Schwerin,  it  once  more  exchanged  the  Danish  over-lordship  for 
that  of  the  counts  of  Schaucnburg,  who  established  themselves 
here  and  in  1231  built  a  strong  castle  to  hold  it  in  check.  The 
defensive  alliance  of  the  city  with  Lubeck  in  1:41,  extended 
for  other  purpose  by  the  treaty  of  1255,  practically  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Hanscatic  League  (q.v.),  of  which  Hamburg 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  members.  The  internal 
organization  of  the  city,  too,  was  rendered  more  stable  by  the 
new  constitution  of  1270,  and  the  recognition  in  1292  of  the 
complete  internal  autonomy  of  the  city  by  the  count  of  Schaucn- 
burg. The  exclusion  of  the  handicraftsmen  from  the  Rath  led, 
early  in  the  15th  century,  to  a  rising  of  the  craft  gilds  against 
the  patrician  merchants,  and  in  1410  they  forced  the  latter  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  48  burghers,  which 
concluded  with  the  senate  the  so-called  First  Recess;  there 
were,  however,  fresh  outbursts  in  1458  and  1483,  which  were 
settled  by  further  compromises.  In  1461  Hamburg  did  homage 
to  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  as  heir  of  the  Schauenburg  counts; 
but  the  suzerainty  of  Denmark  was  merely  nominal  and  soon 
repudiated  altogether;  in  1510  Hamburg  was  made  a  free 
imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 

In  1529  the  Reformation  was  definitively  established  in 
Hamburg  by  the  Great  Recess  of  the  19th  of  February,  which 
at  the  same  time  vested  the  government  of  the  city  in  the  Rath, 
together  with  the  three  colleges  of  the  Obtralten,  the  Forty-eight 
(increased  to  60  in  1685)  and  the  Hundred  and  Forty-four 
(increased  to  180).  The  ordinary  burgesses  consisted  of  the 
freeholders  and  the  master-workmen  of  the  gilds.  In  tssb 
Hamburg  joined  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  for  which  error 
it  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  1547  when  the  league  had  been 
defeated.  During  the  same  period  the  Lutheran  zeal  of  the 
citizens  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mennonitcs  and  other  Pro- 
testant sects,  who  founded  Attona.  The  loss  this  brought  to 
the  city  was,  however,  compensated  for  by  the  immigration  of 
Protestant  refugees  from  the  Low  Countries  and  Jews  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1549,  too,  the  English  merchant 
adventurers  removed  their  staple  from  Antwerp  to  Hamburg. 

The  17th  century  saw  notable  developments.  Hamburg  had 
established,  so  early  as  the  16th  century,  a  regular  postal  service 
with  certain  cities  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  e.g.  Leipzig  and 
BresLiu;  in  1615  it  was  included  in  the  postal  system  of  Turn 
and  Taxis.  In  1603  Hamburg  received  a  code  of  laws  regulating 
exchange,  and  in  1619  the  bank  was  established.  In  161s  the 
Ncustadt  was  included  within  the  city  walls.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  the  city  received  no  direct  harm;  but  the  ruin  of 
Germany  reacted  upon  its  prosperity,  and  the  misery  of  the  lower 
orders  led  to  an  agitation  against  the  Rath.  In  1685,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  popular  leaders,  the  Danes  appeared  before 
Hamburg  demanding  the  traditional  homage;  they  were 
repulsed,  but  the  internal  troubles  continued,  culminating  in 
1708  in  the  victory  of  the  democratic  factions.  The  imperial 
government,  however,  intervened,  and  in  1712  the  "  Great 
Recess"  established  durable  good  relations  between  the  Rath 
and  the  commonalty.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  threaten  the  city  (17 12),  was  bought  off  with 
a  ransom  of  246,000  Rekhstkaler.  Denmark,  however,  only 
finally  renounced  her  claims  by  the  treaty  of  Gottorp  in  1768, 
and  in  1770  Hamburg  was  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  diet  of  the  empire. 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  received  its  first  great  impulse  in  1783. 
when  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  became  an  in- 
dependent power.  From  this  time  dates  its  first  direct  mari- 
time communication  with  America.   Its  commerce  was  further 


extended  and  developed  by  the  French  occupation  of  Holland 
in  1 795,  when  the  Dutch  trade  was  largely  directed  to  its  port. 
The  French  Revolution  and  the  insecurity  of  the  political 
situation,  however,  exercised  a  depressing  and  retarding  effect. 
The  wars  which  ensued,  the  closing  of  continental  ports  against 
English  trade,  the  occupation  of  the  city  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena,  and  pestilence  within  its  walls  brought  about  a 
severe  commercial  crisis  and  caused  a  serious  decline  in  its 
prosperity.  Moreover,  the  gTcat  contributions  levied  by 
Napoleon  on  the  city,  the  plundering  of  its  bank  by  Davoust,  and 
the  burning  of  its  prosperous  suburbs  inflicted  wounds  from 
which  the  city  but  slowly  recovered.  Under  the  long  peace 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  it*  trade  gradu- 
ally revived,  fostered  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
South  and  Central  America,  with  both  of  which  it  energetically 
opened  close  commercial  relations,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation.  The  first  steamboat  was  seen  on  the  Elbe  on 
the  17th  of  June  1816;  in  1826  a  regular  steam  communication 
was  opened  with  London;  and  in  1S56  the  first  direct  steamship 
line  linked  the  port  with  the  United  States.  The  great  fire  of 
1842  ($th-8th  of  May)  bid  in  waste  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  quarter  of  the  city  and  caused  a  temporary  interruption 
of  its  commerce.  The  city,  however,  soon  rose  from  its  ashes, 
the  churches  were  rebuilt  and  new  streets  laid  out  on  a  scale  of 
considerable  magnificence.  In  1866  Hamburg  joined  the  North 
German  Confederation,  and  in  187 1,  while  remaining  outside 
the  Zollvcrcin,  became  a  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire. 
In  1883-1888  the  works  for  the  Free  Harbour  were  completed, 
and  on  the  18th  of  October  1888  Hamburg  joined  the  Customs 
Union  (Zollvcrcin).  In  1892  the  cholera  raged  within  its  walls, 
carried  off  8500  of  its  inhabitants,  and  caused  considerable  losses 
to  its  commerce  and  industry;  but  the  visitation  was  not  without 
its  salutary  fruits,  for  an  improved  drainage  system,  better 
hospital  accommodation,  and  a  purer  water-supply  have  since 
combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  healthiest  commercial  cities  of 
Europe. 

Further  details  about  Hamburg  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works:  O.  C.  Gacdcchcns,  Hii'.orische  Topotraphie  der  Frcien  und 
Hansestadl  Hamburg  (1880) ;  E.  H.  Wichniann,  Heimotikunde  ton 
Hamburg  (1863);  W.  Mclhop,  Historiscke  Topotraphie  der  Frtun 
und  Hansestadl  Hamburg  ton  1880-189$  (1606) ;  W  ulff,  Hamburgncke 
Geselse  und  Verordnungen  (1889-1896);  and  W.  von  Mcllc,  Dai  ham- 
burgiuke  Staaisrecht  (1891).  There  arc  many  valuable  official 
publications  which  may  be  consulted,  among  these  being:  Slatisttk 
des  hamburgitchen  Slaalet  (1867-1904);  Hamburg!  Handel  und 
Scktffakrt  (1847-1903);  the  yearly  Ilamburgiuker  SUsalskalender ; 
and  Jakrbuch  der  Hamburger  visicnuhaftlichen  Anstaltrn.  See  al*o 
Hamburg  und  seine  Baulen  (1890);  H.  Dcnrath,  Lokaljukrer  durck 
Hamburg  und  L'mgebunten  (1904);  and  the  consular  reports  by 
Sir  William  Ward,  H.B.M.'s  consul-general  at  Hamburg,  to  whom 
the  author  is  indebted  for  great  assistance  in  compiling  this  article. 

For  the  history  of  Hamburg  see  the  ZeiUchrtJl  del  Veretns  fur 
kamburgisehe  Cesckichte  (1841,  fol.);  G.  Dchio,  Gesthuhle  dei  Erz- 
bistums  Hamburg-Bremen  (Berlin,  1877) ;  the  Hamburfisihes 
Urkundenbuek  (1842),  the  Hamburginke  Chroniken  (1852-1861), 
and  the  Ckroniea  der  Stadt  Hamburg  bis  IJS7  of  Adam  Tratriger 
(1865),  all  three  edited  by  J.  M.  Lappenberg;  the  Brtefsammlung 
des  kamburrisehen  Superintendenten  Joachim  Wtitphal  /5JO-//75, 
edited  by  C.  H.  W.  SiUcm  (1003);  Galloi*.  Gesckukte  der  Stadt 
Hamburg  (1853-1856);  K.  Koppmann,  Aus  Hamburgs  Vergangenkeit 
(|88S),  and  Kammereirecknun[en  der  Stadt  Hamburg  (1809-1894); 
H.  W.  CHubbc,  Beitrdre  tur  Gesekuhle  der  Stadt  Hamburg  (1807); 
C.  MGnckcbcre.  Geschichte  der  Freten  und  Hansestadt  llamburg 
(1885);  E.  H.  Wichmann,  Hamburtiuhe  Geuhiekle  in  DariUltunten 
aus  otter  und  neuer  Zeis  (1889);  and  R.  Bolihcimcr,  Zeittajeln  der 
kamburgistken  Geickitkte  (1895). 

HAM  DA  NT,  in  full  AbO  Ma^ohmed  il-Hasan  ibn  Aquad 
ibs  Ya'qOb  ul-HamdAnI  (d.  945),  Arabian  geographer,  also 
known  as  Ibn  ul-Ha'ik.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that 
he  belonged  to  a  family  of  Yemen,  was  held  in  repute  as  a 
grammarian  in  his  own  country,  wrote  much  poetry,  compiled 
astronomical  tables,  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  history  and  geography  of  Arabia,  and  died  in  prison  at 
San'a  in  045-  His  Geography  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  {Kitdb 
JazUal  id- Arab)  is  by  far  the  most  important  work  on  the 
subject.  After  being  used  in  manuscript  by  A.  Sprenger  in  his 
Post-  und  Rtiserouten  da  Orients  (Leipzig,  1864)  and  further 
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in  bis  A  lie  Ceograpkie  Arabtens  (Bern,  1875),  it  was  edited  by 
D.  H.  Mttllcr  (Leiden,  1884;  c(.  A.  Sprcngcr's  criticism  in 
Zeilsckrifl  dtr  deultcken  morgenldndiscken  Cestllsckaft,  vol.  4s, 
pp.  361-304).  Much  has  also  been  written  on  this  work  by  E. 
Glaser  in  his  various  publications  on  ancient  Arabia.  The  other 
great  work  of  HamdanI  is  the  IklU  (Crown)  concerning  the 
genealogies  of  the  Himyaritcs  and  the  wars  of  their  kings  in  ten 
volumes.  Of  this,  part  8,  on  the  citadels  and  castles  of  south 
Arabia,  has  been  edited  and  annotated  by  D.  H.  M  idler  in  Die 
Burgtn  und  ScUdsser  Sudarabieni  (Vienna,  1879-1881). 

For  other  works  said  to  have  been  written  by  Hamdint  cf.  C 
Flugcl's  Die  gtammatiicktn  Sekulen  dtr  Arabtr  (Leipzig,  iHbi), 
pp.  220-22 I.  (C.  W.  T.) 

HAMELIN,  PRANCOU  ALPHONSB  (1796-1864),  French 
admiral,  was  born  at  Font  l'Evcque  on  the  and  of  September 
1706.  He  went  to  sea  with  his  uncle.  J.  F.  E.  HamrUn.  in  the 
"Venus"  frigate  in  1806  as  cabin  boy.  The  "Venus"  was 
part  of  the  French  squadron  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  young 
Hamelin  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  active  service. 
She,  in  company  with  another  and  a  smaller  vessel,  captured 
the  English  frigate  "  Ceylon  "  in  1810,  but  was  immediately 
afterwards  captured  herself  by  the  "  Boadicca,"  under  Com- 
modore Rowley  (1765-184 . t  Young  Hamelin  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  a  short  time.  He  returned  to  France  in  181 1.  On  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  be  had  better  fortune  than  most  of  the 
Napoleonic  officers  who  were  turned  ashore.  In  181 1  he  became 
lieutenant,  and  in  1823  took  part  in  the  French  expedition  under 
the  duke  of  Angouleme  into  Spain.  In  1828  be  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  "  Action,"  and  was  engaged  till  1831  on  the  coast 
of  Algiers  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  town  and  country.  His 
first  command  as  flag  officer  was  in  the  Pacific,  where  he  showed 
much  tact  during  the  dispute  over  the  Marquesas  Islands  with 
England  in  1844.  He  was  promoted  vice-admiral  in  1848. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  commanded  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
co-operated  with  Admiral  Dundas  in  the  bombardment  of 
Sevastopol  17th  of  October  1854.  His  relations  with  his  English 
colleague  were  not  very  cordial.  On  the  7th  of  December  1854 
he  was  promoted  admiral.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  recalled 
to  France,  and  was  named  minister  of  marine.  His  administra- 
tion lasted  till  1B60,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  expeditions 
to  Italy  and  China  organized  under  his  directions;  but  it  was 
even  more  notable  for  the  energy  shown  in  adopting  and 
developing  the  use  of  armour.  The  launch  of  the  "  Gloirc  " 
in  1859  set  the  example  of  constructing  sea-going  ironclads. 
The  first  English  ironclad,  the  "  Warrior,"  was  designed  as 
an  answer  to  the  "  Gloirc."  When  Napoleon  III.  made  his  first 
concession  to  Liberal  opposition,  Admiral  Hamelin  was  one  of 
the  ministers  sacrificed.  He  held  no  further  command,  and  died 
on  the  10th  of  January  1864. 

HAMELN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wcser  and  Hamcl,  33  m.  S.W. 
of  Hanover,  on  the  line  to  Altenbeken,  which  here  effects  a 
junction  with  railways  to  Lohne  and  Brunswick.  Pop.  (1905) 
20,736.  It  has  a  venerable  appearance  and  has  many  interesting 
and  picturesque  houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  of  interest 
arc  the  minster,  dedicated  to  St  Boniface  and  restored  in  1870- 
1875;  the  town  hall;  the  so-called  Rattenfingerhaus  (rat- 
catcher's house)  with  mural  frescoes  illustrating  the  legend  (see 
below);  and  the  Hochzcitshaus  (wedding  bouse)  with  beautiful 
gables.  There  are  classical,  modern  and  commercial  schools. 
The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  leather, 
chemicals  and  tobacco,  sugar  refining,  shipbuilding  and  salmon 
fishing.  By  the  steamboats  on  the  Wcser  there  isxommunication 
with  Karlshafen  and  Minden.  In  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  river  near  the  town  a  channel  was  cut  in  1734,  the 
repairing  and  deepening  of  which,  begun  in  1868,  was  completed 
in  1873.  The  Wcser  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge 
830  ft.  in  length,  supported  by  a  pier  erected  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river. 

The  older  name  of  Hameln  was  Hamcloa  or  Hamelowc,  and 
the  town  owes  its  origin  to  an  abbey.  It  existed  as  a  town  as 
early  as  the  tilh  century,  and  in  1250  it  was  sold  by  the  abbot 


of  Fulda  to  the  bishop  of  Minden,  afterwards  passing  under  the 
protection  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick.  About  1 540  the  Reforma- 
tion gained  an  entrance  into  the  town,  which  was  taken  by  both 
parties  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1757  it  capitulated 
to  the  French,  who,  however,  vacated  it  in  the  following  year. 
Its  fortifications  were  strengthened  in  1766  by  the  erection  of 
Fort  George,  on  an  eminence  to  the  west  of  the  town,  across  the 
river.  On  the  capitulation  of  the  Hanoverian  army  in  iSoj 
Hameln  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Prussians  in  1806,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  again  passed 
to  the  French,  who  dismantled  the  fortifications  and  incorporated 
the  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In  1  Si 4  it  again  became 
Hanoverian,  but  in  1866  fell  with  that  kingdom  to  Prussia. 

Legend  of  Ike  Pied  Piper.— Hameln  is  famed  as  the  scene  of 
the  myth  of  the  piper  of  Hameln.  According  to  the  legend, 
the  town  in  the  year  1284  was  infested  by  a  terrible  plague  of 
rats.  One  day  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  piper  dad  in 
a  fantastic  suit,  who  offered  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  charm 
all  the  vermin  into  the  Weser.  His  conditions  were  agreed  to, 
but  after  be  had  fulfilled  his  promise  the  inhabitants,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  declined  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the 
bargain,  whereupon  on  the  26th  of  June  he  reappeared  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  putting  bis  pipe  to  his  bps  began  a  soft 
and  curious  strain.  This  drew  all  the  children  after  him  and 
he  led  them  out  of  the  town  to  the  Koppclberg  hill,  in  the  side 
of  which  a  door  suddenly  opened,  by  which  he  entered  and  the 
children  after  him,  all  but  one  who  was  lame  and  could  not 
follow  fast  enough  to  reach  the  door  before  it  shut  again.  Some 
trace  the  origin  of  the  legend  to  the  Children's  Crusade  of  1211; 
others  to  an  abduction  of  children;  and  others  to  a  dancing 
mania  which  seized  upon  some  of  the  young  people  of  Hands 
who  left  the  town  on  a  mad  pilgrimage  from  which  they  never 
returned.  For  a  considerable  time  the  town  dated  its  public 
documents  from  the  event.  The  story  is  the  subject  of  a  poena 
by  Robert  Browning,  and  also  of  one  by  Jubus  Wolff.  Curious 
evidence  that  the  story  rests  on  a  basis  of  truth  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  Koppclberg  is  not  one  of  the  imposing  hills  by  which 
Hameln  is  surrounded,  but  no  more  than  a  slight  elevation  of 
the  ground,  barely  high  enough  to  hide  the  children  from  view 
as  they  left  the  town. 

Sec  C.  Langlotr.  Gesckiekte  der  Stadt  //a  mr/r.  (Hameln.  1&8S  ki )] 
Sprenger,  CesikitkU  der  Stadl  Hameln  (1861);  O.  Meinardus,  Per 
kistonseke  Kern  der  Rattenfanteriagt  (Harm-In,  1882);  JoMev  Per 
Ratlenjanter  von  Hameln  (Bonn,  1885);  and  S.  Banng-Cotld. 
Curioui  Myths  oj  ike  Middle  A  get  (1868). 

HAMERLING,  ROBERT  (1830-1889),  Austrian  poet,  was  born 
at  Kirchenberg-am-Walde  in  Lower  Austria,  on  the  24th  of 
March  1830,  of  humble  parentage.  He  early  displayed  a  genua 
for  poetry  and  his  youthful  attempts  at  drama  exdted  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  tome  influential  persons.  Owing  to 
their  assistance  young  Hamcrling  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
gymnasium  in  Vienna  and  subsequently  the  university.  In 
1848  he  joined  the  student's  legion,  which  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  the  capital,  and  in  1849  shared  in  the 
defence  of  Vienna  against  the  imperialist  troops  of  Prince 
Windischgratz,  and  after  the  collapse  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  he  was  obliged  to  hide  for  a  long  time  to  escape 
arrest.  For  the  next  few  years  he  dibgently  pursued  his  studies 
in  natural  science  and  philosophy,  and  in  1855  was  appointed 
master  at  the  gymnasium  at  Trieste.  For  many  years  he  battled 
with  ill-health,  and  in  1866  retired  on  a  pension,  which  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  literary  labours  was  increased  by  the  government 
to  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  bim  to  live  without  care  until  his 
death  at  his  villi  in  Stiftingstal  near  Graz,  on  the  13th  of  July 
1889.  Hamcrling  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  poets 
of  the  modern  Austrian  school;  his  imagination  was  rich  aod 
his  poems  are  full  of  life  and  colour.  His  most  popular  poem. 
Ahasver  in  Rom  (t866),  of  which  the  emperor  Nero  is  the  central 
figure,  shows  at  its  best  the  author's  brilliant  talent  for  descrip- 
tion. Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  Venus  tm 
Exit  (1858);  Dtr  Konig  von  Sion  (1869),  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece;  Die  sieben  Todtilnden  (1872); 
Bldittr  im  Wind*  (1887);  Homuncului  (1888);  Amor  txmi 
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Psyche  (1882).  His  novel.  Aspasia  (1876)  gives  a  finely-drawn 
description  of  the  Peridean  age,  but  like  his  tragedy  Denton 
und  RoUspitrrt  (1870).  is  somewhat  stilted,  showing  that 
Hamcrling's  genius,  though  rich  in  imagination,  was  ill-suited 
for  the  realistic  presentation  of  character. 

A  popular  edition  of  Hamerling's  works  in  four  volumes  was 
published  by  M.  M.  Rabcnlechncr  (Hamburg,  1000).  For  the  poet's 
life,  tec  hi»  autobiographical  writings.  Stationen  meiner  Lel>ensptteer- 
schaft  (1889)  and  Lehrjahre  der  Ltebe  (1890);  also  M.  M.  Rabcn- 
lechncr, llamerhng.  ttttt  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  i.  (Hamburg.  1896) ; 
a  short  biography  by  the  same  (Dresden,  1901)*,. R.  H.  Klcincrt. 
R  Homcrling.  "  n  Didder  der  Sckinheit  (Hamburg,  1889) ;  A.  Polzcr. 
Uamerling.  stin  We  sen  und  Wtrken  (Hamburg,  1890). 

HAMERTON.  PHIUP  GILBERT  (1834-1804),  English  artist 
and  author,  was  born  at  Lanesidc.  near  Shaw,  close  to  Oldham, 
on  the  10th  of  September  18.34.  His  mother  died  at  his  birth, 
and  having  lost  his  father  ten  years  afterwards,  he  was  educated 
privately  under  the  direction  of  his  guardians.  His  first  literary 
attempt,  a  volume  of  poems,  proving  unsuccessful,  be  devoted 
himself  for  a  time  entirely  to  landscape  painting,  encamping 
out  of  doors  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  eventually  rented  the 
island  of.  Innistrynydi,  upon  which  he  settled  with  his  wife,  a 
French  lady,  in  1858.  Discovering  after  a  time  that  bis  qualifica- 
tions were  rather  those  of  an  art  critic  than  of  a  painter  be 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wife's  relatives  in  France, 
where  he  produced  his  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands  (1863), 
which  obtained  a  great  success  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
standard  work  on  Etching  and  Etchers  (1866).  In  the  following 
year  he  published  a  book,  entitled  Contemporary  French  Painters, 
and  in  1868  a  continuation,  Painting  in  France  after  the  Decline 
of  Classicism.  He  had  meanwhile  become  art  critic  to  the 
Saturday  Review,  a  position  which,  from  the  burden  it  laid  upon 
him  of  frequent  visits  to  England,  he  did  not  long  retain.  He 
proceeded  (1870)  to  establish  an  art  journal  of  his  own,  The 
Portfolio,  a  monthly  periodical,  each  number  of  which  consisted 
of  a  monograph  upon  some  artist  or  group  of  artists,  frequently 
written  and  always  edited  by  him.  The  discontinuance  of  his 
active  work  as  a  painter  gave  him  time  for  more  general  literary 
composition,  and  he  successively  produced  The  Intellectual  Life 
( 1873),  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  of  his  writings; 
Round  my  House  (1876),  notes  on  French  society  by  a  resident; 
and  Modern  Frenchmen  (1879),  admirable  short  biographies. 
He  also  wrote  two  novels,  Wenderholme  (1870)  and  Marmorne 
(1878).  In  1884  Human  Intercourse,  another  valuable  volume 
of  essays,  was  published,  and  shortly  afterwards  Hamerton 
began  to  write  his  autobiography,  which  he  brought  down  to 
1858.  In  1882  he  issued  a  finely  illustrated  work  on  the  technique 
of  the  great  masters  of  various  arts,  under  the  title  of  The 
Graphic  Arts,  and  three  years  later  another  splendidly  illustrated 
volume,  Landscape,  which  traces  the  influence  of  landscape  upon 
the  mind  of  man.  His  last  books  were:  Portfolio  Papers  (1889) 
and  French  and  English  (1889).  In  1891  he  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of 
November  1894.  occupied  to  the  last  with  his  labours  on  The 
Portfolio  and  other  writings  on  art. 

In  1896  was  published  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton:  an  Auto- 
biography, iSj4-l»s8;  and  a  Memoir  by  hit  Wife,  1858-1804. 

KAMI,  a  town  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  otherwise  called  Kamil, 
Komul  or  Kajiul,  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  mountains,  and  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Great  Gobi 
desert,  in  41'  48'  N..  93°  18'  E .  at  a  height  above  sea-level  of 
j!  50  ft.  The  town  is  first  mentioned  in  Chinese  history  in  the 
■  st  century,  under  the  name  I-wu-lu,  and  said  to  be  situated 
1000  lis  north  of  the  fortress  Yu-mcn-kuan,  and  to  be  the  key 
to  the  western  countries.  This  evidently  referred  to  its  advanta- 
geous position,  lying  as  it  did  in  a  fertile  tract,  at  the  point 
of  convergence  of  two  main  routes  running  north  and  south  of 
the  Tian-Shan  and  connecting  China  with  the  west.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Chinese  in  a  d.  73  from  the  Hiungnu  (the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mongolia),  and  made  a  military  station.  It  nest 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uighurs  or  Eastern  Turks,  who  made 
it  one  of  their  chief  towns  and  held  it  for  several  centuries,  and 
whose  descendants  are  said  to  live  there  now.   From  l be  7th 


to  the  nth  century  I-wu-lu  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Igu  or  I-chu,  under  the  former  of  which  names  it  is  spoken  of  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim,  HsOan  tsang,  who  passed  through  it  in  the 
7th  century.  The  name  Hami  is  first  met  in  the  Chinese  YUan-shi 
or  "  History  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,"  but  the  name  more 
generally  used  there  is  Homi-li  or  Komi-li.  Marco  Polo,  describ- 
ing it  apparently  from  hearsay,  calls  it  Camul,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  a  fruitful  place  inhabited  by  a  Buddhist  people  of  idolatrous 
and  wanton  habits.  It  was  visited  in  1341  by  Giovanni  de 
Marignolli,  who  baptized  a  number  of  both  sexes  there,  and  by 
the  envoys  of  Shah  Rukb  (1420),  who  found  a  magnificent 
mosque  and  a  convent  of  dervishes,  in  juxtaposition  with  a  fine 
Buddhist  temple.  Hadji  Mahommed  (Ramusio's  friend)  speaks 
of  Kamul  as  being  in  his  time  (c.  1550)  the  first  Mahommedan 
city  met  with  in  travelling  from  China.  When  Benedict  Goes 
travelled  through  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  power  of  the  king  Mahommed  Khan  of  Kashgar 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  country  at  the  base  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  including  Kamil.  It  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Chinese  in  1720,  was  lost  to  them  in  1S65  during  the 
great  Mahommedan  rebellion,  and  the  trade  route  through  it 
was  consequently  dosed,  but  was  regained  in  1873.  Owing  to 
its  commanding  position  on  the  principal  route  to  the  west,  and 
its  exceptional  fertility,  it  has  very  frequently  changed  hands 
in  the  wars  between  China  and  her  western  neighbours.  Hami 
is  now  a  small  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  busy 
trading  centre.  The  Mahommedan  population  consists  of 
immigrants  from  Kashgaria,  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  and  of 
descendants  of  the  Uighurs. 

HAMILCAR  BARCA,  or  Barcas  (Hcb.  barak  "  lightning"), 
Carthaginian  general  and  statesman,  father  of  Hannibal,  was 
born  soon  after  270  B.C.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
First  Punic  War  in  247,  when  he  took  over  the  chief  command  in 
Sicily,  which  at  this  lime  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Landing  suddenly  on  the  north-west  of  the  island 
with  a  small  mercenary  force  he  seized  a  strong  position  on  Mt. 
Ercte  (Monte Pcllcgrino,  near  Palermo),  and  not  only  maintained 
himself  against  all  attacks,  but  carried  his  raids  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  south  Italy.*  In  244  he  transferred  his  army  to  a  similar 
position  on  the.  slopes  of  Mt.  Eryx  (Monte  San  Giuliano),  from 
which  he  was  able  to  lend  support  to  the  besieged  garrison  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Drcpanum  (Trapani).  By  a  provision 
of  the  peace  of  241  Hamilcar's  unbeaten  force  was  allowed  to 
depart  from  Sicily  without  any  token  of  submission.  On  return- 
ing to  Africa  his  troops,  which  had  been  kept  together  only  by 
his  personal  authority  and  by  the  promise  of  good  pay,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny  when  their  rewards  were  withheld  by 
Hamilcar's  opponents  among  the  governing  aristocracy.  The 
serious  danger  into  which  Carthage  was  brought  by  the  failure 
of  the  aristocratic  generals  was  averted  by  Hamilcar,  whom 
the  government  in  this  crisis  could  not  but  reinstate.  By  the 
power  of  his  personal  influence  among  the  mercenaries  and  the 
surrounding  African  peoples,  and  by  superior  strategy,  he  speedily 
crushed  the  revolt  (237).  After  this  success  Hamilcar  enjoyed 
such  influence  among  the  popular  and  patriotic  party  that  his 
opponents  could  not  prevent  him  being  raised  to  a  virtual 
dictatorship.  After  recruiting  and  training  a  new  army  in 
some  Numidian  forays  he  led  on  his  own  responsibility  an 
expedition  into  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  gain  a  new  empire  to 
compensate  Carthage  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  campaign  of  vengeance  against  the  Romans 
(236).  In  eight  years  by  force  of  arms  and  diplomacy  he  secured 
an  extensive  territory  in  Spain,  but  his  premature  death  in  battle 
(228)  prevented  him  from  completing  the  conquest.  Hamilcar 
stood  out  far  above  the  Carthaginians  of  his  age  in  military  and 
diplomatic  skill  and  in  strength  of  patriotism;  in  these  qualities 
he  was  surpassed  only  by  his  son  Hannibal,  whom  he  had 
imbued  with  his  own  deep  hatred  of  Rome  and  trained  to  be 
his  successor  in  the  conflict. 

This  Hamilrar  has  been  confused  with  another  general  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  First  Punk 
War,  and  after  successes  at  Therma  and  Drcpanum  was  defeated  at 
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Ecnoraus  (256  n.  c).  Subsequently,  apart  from  unskilful  operations 
against  Rcgulus.  nothing  is  certainly  known  of  him.  For  others 
of  the  name  see  Carthagb,  Sicily.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 
So  far  as  the  name  itself  is  concerned,  Uxkar  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
Utlkartk,  the  Tynan  god. 

Sec  Polybius  i.-iii.;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vita  Hamilcaris ;  Appian, 
Res  HispaHuae,  chs.  4,  s,  Diodorus,  Exctrpta,  sauv..  xxv.,  O. 
Meltzer,  Gtukuhlc  der  hartha[er  (Berlin,  1877).  ii.  also  Punic 
Wars.  (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

HAMILTON,  the  name  of  a  famous  Scottish  family.  Chief 
among  the  legends  still  clinging  to  this  important  family  is  that 
which  gives  a  descent  from  the  house  of  Beaumont,  a  branch 
of  which  is  staled  to  have  held  the  manor  of  Hamilton  in 
Leicestershire;  and  it  is  argued  that  the  three  cinqucfoils  of 
the  Hamilton  shield  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  single  cinque- 
foil  of  the  Bcaumonts.  In  face  of  this  it  has  been  recently  shown 
that  the  single  cinquefoil  was  also  borne  by  the  UmfravUles  of 
Northumberland,  who  appear  to  have  owned  a  place  called 
Hamilton  in  that  county.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Simon 
de  Montfort,  the  great  carl  of  Leicester,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  Bcaumonts,  obtained  about  1245  the  wardship 
of  Gilbert  de  Umfravillc,  second  earl  of  Angus,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  this  name  Gilbert  may  somehow  be  responsible 
for  the  legend  of  the  Beaumont  descent,  seeing  that  the  first 
authentic  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  is  one  Walter  FitzCilbcrt. 
He  first  appears  in  1 204- 1  295  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  charter 
by  James,  the  high  steward  of  Scotland,  to  the  monks  of  Paisley; 
and  in  1296  his  name  appears  in  the  Homage  Roll  as  Walter 
FiuGUbert  of  "  Hameldonc."  Who  this  Gilbert  of  "  Hamcl- 
donc  "  may  have  been  is  uncertain,  "  but  the  fact  must  be  faced," 
Mr  John  Anderson  points  out  (Sm!s  Peerage,  iv.  340)  "  that  in 
a  charter  of  the  12th  of  December  1272  by  Thomas  of  Cragyn 
or  Craigic  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  of  his  church  of  Craigic  in 
Kyle,  there  appears  as  witness  a  certain  '  Gilbert  de  Hamcldun 
clcrkui'  whose  name  occurs  along  with  the  local  clergy  of 
Inverkip,  Blackball,  Paisley  and  Dunoon.  He  was  therefore 
probably  also  a  cleric  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
significant  that  '  Walter  FitzGilbcrt  '  appears  first  in  that 
district  in  1294  and  in  1206  is  described  as  son  of  Gilbert  de 
Hameldonc.  .  .  ."  Walter  FitzGilbcrt  toftk  some  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  lime.  At  first  he  joined  the  English  party  but  after 
Bannockburn  went  over  to  Bruce,  was  knighted  and  subse- 
quently received  the  barony  of  Cadzow.  His  younger  son  John 
was  father  of  Alexander  Hamilton  who  acquired  the  lands  of 
Inncrwick  by  marriage,  and  from  him  descended  a  certain 
Thomas  Hamilton,  who  acquired  the  lands  of  Priestficld  early 
in  the  16th  century.  Another  Thomas,  grandson  of  this  last, 
who  had  with  others  of  his  house  followed  Queen  Mary  and 
with  them  had  been  restored  to  royal  favour,  became  a  lord  of 
session  as  Lord  Pricstlield.  Two  of  his  younger  sons  enjoyed 
also  this  legal  distinction,  while  the  eldest,  Thomas,  was  made 
an  ordinary  lord  of  session  as  early  as  1502  and  was  eventually 
created  carl  of  Haddington  (q.v.).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  sth  carl  of  Haddington  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Margaret 
Leslie  brought  for  a  time  the  earldom  of  Rothes  to  the  Hamiltons 
to  be  a<hled  to  their  already  numerous  titles. 

Sir  '•  David  FitzWaltcr  FitzGilbcrt,"  who  carried  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Hamiltons,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  (1346)  and  treated  as  of  great  importance,  being 
ransomed,  it  is  slated,  for  a  large  sum  of  money;  in  1371  and 
1373  he  was  one  of  the  barons  in  the  parliament.  Of  the  four 
sons  attributed  to  him  David  succeeded  in  the  representation 
of  the  family,  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Fingaltoun  was  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston,  and  Walter  is  stated  to  have  been 
progenitor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Cambuskcith  and  Sanquhar  in 
Ayrshire. 

David  Hamilton,  the  first  apparently  to  describe  himself  as 
lord  of  Cadzow.  died  before  1392,  leaving  four  or  five  sons,  from 
whom  descended  (he  Hamiltons  of  Bathgate  and  of  Bardowic, 
and  perhaps  also  of  Udstown,  to  which  last  belong  the  lords 
Bclhaven. 

Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Cadzow.  the  eldest  son,  was  twice  a 
prisoner  in  England,  but  beyond  this  Utile  is  known  of  him; 


even  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  His  two  younger  sons 
are  stated  to  have  been  founders  of  the  houses  of  Dalscrf  and 
Raploch.  His  eldest  son,  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  like  ha 
father  and  great-grandfather,  visited  England  as  a  prisoner, 
being  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  king's  ransom.  From  him  tbe 
Hamiltons  of  Silvcrtonhill  and  the  lords  Hamilton  of  Dalzeil 
claim  descent,  among  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the 
former  branch  being  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B.  James 
Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sir  James  flimftiw 
of  Cadzow,  who  was  created  in  1445  an  hereditary  lord  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  thereafter  known  as  Lord  Hamilton.  He  had 
allied  himself  some  years  before  with  the  great  house  of  DcKglis 
by  marriage  with  Euphcmia,  widow  of  the  5th  carl  of  Douglas, 
and  was  at  first  one  of  its  most  powerful  supporters  in  the 
struggle  with  James  II.  Later,  however,  he  obtained  the  royal 
favour  and  married  about  1474  Mary,  sister  of  James  III.  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Boyd,  earl  of  Arran.  Of  this  marriage  sis 
born  James,  second  Lord  Hamilton,  who  as  a  near  relative  took 
an  active  part  in  the  arrangements  at  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  . 
with  Margaret  Tudor;  being  rewarded  on  the  same  day  (the 
8th  of  August  IS03)  with  the  earldom  of  Arran.  A  champioa 
in  the  lists  he  was  scarcely  so  successful  as  a  leader  of  men.  ms 
struggle  with  the  Douglases  being  destitute  of  any  great  martial 
achievement.  Of  his  many  illegitimate  children  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Finnart,  beheaded  in  1540,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Hamiltons  of  Gilkersclcugh ;  and  John,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
hanged  by  his  Protestant  enemies,  was  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons 
of  Blair,  and  is  said  also  to  have  been  ancestor  of  Hamilton  of 
London,  baronet.  James,  second  earl  of  Arran,  son  of  tbe  tint 
carl  by  his  second  wife  Janet  Beaton,  was  chosen  governor  to 
the  little  Queen  Mary,  being  nearest  of  kin  to  the  throne  through 
his  grandmother,  though  the  question  of  the  validity  of  ho 
mother's  marriage  was  by  no  means  settled.  He  held  the 
governorship  till  1554,  having  in  1549  been  granted  the  duchy 
of  Chatcllerault  in  France.  Jn  his  policy  he  was  vacillating 
and  eventually  he  retired  to  France,  being  absent  during  the 
three  momentous  years  prior  to  the  deposition  of  Mary.  On  his 
return  he  headed  the  queen's  party,  his  property  suffering  ia 
consequence.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  in  1 579  by  his  eldest 
son  James,  whose  qualities  were  such  that  he  was  even  proposed 
as  a  husband  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  unfortunately  he  sooc  after 
became  insane,  his  brother  John,  afterwards  first  marquess  of 
Hamilton,  administering  the  estates.  From  the  third  son,  Claud, 
descends  the  duke  of  Abercorn,  heir  male  of  the  house  d 
Hamilton. 

The  first  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  a  natural  son,  Sir  Joan 
Hamilton  of  Lcttrick,  who  was  legitimated  in  ioco  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  lords  Bargany.  His  two  legitimate  sons  »erc 
James,  3rd  marquess  and  first  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  William, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  as  2nd  duke  and  was  in  turn 
succeeded  under  the  special  remainder  contained  in  the  patent  of 
dukedom,  by  his  niece  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
married  in  1656  to  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Selkirk.  The  history 
of  the  descendants  of  this  marriage  belongs  to  the  great  house 
of  Douglas,  the  7th  duke  of  Hamilton  becoming  the  male  repre- 
sentative and  chief  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  carls  of  Angus 

The  above  mentioned  Claud  Hamilton,  who  w-ith  bis  brother, 
the  first  marquess,  had  taken  so  large  a  part  in  tbe  cause  ef 
Queen  M  try.  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament  as  Lord  Viisky 
in  1587.  He  had  five  sons,  of  whom  three  settled  in  Irehni 
Sir  Claud  being  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  RHtrim  arxt  Sir 
Frederick,  distinguished  in  early  life  in  the  Swedish  wars,  l<i*l 
ancestor  of  the  viscounts  Boyne. 

James,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Paisley,  found  favour  with 
James  VI.  and  was  created  in  1603  Lord  of  Abercorn.  and  three 
years  later  was  advanced  in  the  peerage  as  carl  of  Alcreecn 
and  lord  of  Paisley,  Hamilton,  Mountcastcll  and  Kilpatrick  Ha 
eldest  son  James,  2nd  earl  of  Abercorn,  eventually  heir  mile  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  and  successor  to  ihe  dukedom  of  Chitt! 
lerault,  was  created  in  his  father's  lifetime  lord  of  Straluw  a 
Ireland,  but  he  resigned  this  title  in  1633  in  favour  of  his  brothrt 
I  Claud,  whose  grandson.  Claud.  5th  Lord  Sirabane.  succeedcii 
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eventually  as  4th  earl  of  Abercom.  This  earl,  taking  the  side 
of  James  II.,  was  with  him  in  Ireland,  his  estate  and  title  being 
afterwards  forfeited,  while  his  kinsman  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
afterwards  first  Lord  Boyne,  raised  several  regiments  for  William 
III.,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  that 
monarch.  His  brother  Charles,  5th  carl  of  Abercorn,  who 
obtained  a  reversal  of  the  attainder,  died  without  issue  surviving 
in  t70t  when  the  titles  passed  to  his  kinsman  James  Hamilton, 
grandson  of  Sir  George  Hamilton  of  Donalong  in  Ireland  and 
great-grandson  of  the  first  earl.  This  branch,  most  faithful 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  counted  among  its  many  members 
distinguished  in  military  annals  Count  Anthony  Hamilton, 
author  of  the  AH  moires  du  tonte  de  Gramout  and  brother  of  "  la 
belle  Hamilton."  James.  6th  earl  of  Abercorn  (whose  brother 
William  was  ancestor  of  Hamilton  of  the  Mount,  baronet),  was  a 
partisan  of  Willianf  III.,  and  obtained  in  1701  the  additional 
Irish  titles  of  lord  of  Mountcastle  and  viscount  of  Strabane. 

The  8th  earl  of  Abercorn,  who  was  summoned  to  the  Irish 
bouse  of  peers  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  Lord  Mountcastle,  was 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  17S6  as  Viscount  Hamilton 
of  Hamilton  in  Leicestershire,  and  renewed  the  family's  connexion 
with  Scotland  by  repurchasing  the  barony  of  Duddingston 
and  later  the  lordship  of  Paisley.  His  nephew  and  successor 
was  created  marquess  of  Abercorn  in  1790,  and  was  father  of 
James,  tsl  duke  of  Abercorn. 

See  the  article  Hamilton  and  other  articles  on  the  different 
branched  of  the  family  (e.e.  Haddington  and  Hclhavcn)  in  Sir  j.  B. 
Paul'*  edition  of  Sir  R.  Douglas's  Parage  of  Scotland;  and  also 
G.  Mar&hall,  Gutdt  to  Heraldry  and  Genealcgy. 

HAMILTON.  MARQUESSES  AND  DUKES  OP.  The  holders 
of  these  titles  descended  from  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow, 
who  was  made  an  hereditary  lord  of  parliament  in  1445,  his  lands 
and  baronies  at  the  same  time  being  erected  into  the  "  lordship  " 
of  Hamilton.  His  first  wife  Euphcmia,  widow  of  the  5th  carl 
of  Douglas,  died  in  1468,  and  probably  early  in  1474  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  King  James  II.  and  widow  of  Thomas  Boyd, 
earl  of  Arran;  the  consequent  nearness  of  the  Hamiltons  to 
the  Scottish  crown  gave  them  very  gTcat  weight  in  Scottish 
affairs.  The  first  Lord  Hamilton  has  been  frequently  confused 
with  his  father,  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  who  was  one  of  the 
hostages  in  England  for  the  payment  of  James  I.'s  ransom, 
and  is  sometimes  represented  as  surviving  until  14  51  or  even 
M79»  whereas  he  certainly  died,  according  to  evidence  brought 
forward  by  J.  Anderson  in  The  Seals  Peerage,  before  May  1441. 
James,  ind  Lord  Hamilton,  son  of  the  1st  lord  and  Princess 
Mary,  was  created  carl  of  Arran  in  1503;  and  his  son  James, 
who  was  regent  of  Scotland  from  1542  to  1554.  received  in 
February  1549  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Chatelkrault  in 
Poitou. 

JonK,  1st  marquess  of  Hamilton  (c.  1 543-1604),  third  son 
of  James  Hamilton,  2nd  carl  of  Arran  (?.r.)  and  duke  of  Chatcl- 
lerault,  was  given  the  abbey  of  Arbroath  in  155c  In  politics 
he  was  largely  under  the  influence  of  his  energetic  and  un- 
scrupulous younger  brother  Claud,  afterwards  Baron  Paisley 
(e.  1 543-1623),  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Abercorn.  The  brothers 
were  the  real  heads  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  their  elder  brother 
Arran  being  insane.  At  first  hostile  to  Mary,  they  later  became 
her  devoted  partisans.  Their  uncle,  John  Hamilton,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  natural  son  of  the  isl  earl  of  Arran,  was  restored 
to  his  consistorial  jurisdiction  by  Mary  in  1 566,  and  in  May  of 
the  next  year  be  divorced  Bothwell  from  his  wife.  Lord  Claud 
met  Mary  on  her  escape  from  Lochleven  and  escorted  htr  to 
Hamilton  palace.  John  appears  to  have  been  in  France  in 
1 568  when  the  battle  ol  Langsidc  was  fought ,  and  it  was  probably 
Claud  who  commanded  Mary's  vanguard  in  the  ba\jlc.  With 
others  of  the  queen's  party  they  were  forfeited  by  the  parliament 
and  sought  their  revenge  on  the  regent  Murray.  Although 
the  Hamiltons  disavowed  all  connexion  with  Murray's  murderer, 
James  Hamilton  of  Bothwcllhaugh,  he  had  been  provided  with 
horse  and  weapons  by  the  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  it  was  at  Hamil- 
ton that  he  sought  refuge  after  the  deed.  Archbishop  Hamilton 
was  hanged  at  Stirling  in  1571  for  alleged  complicity  in  the 


murder  of  Darnley,  and  is  said  to  have  admitted  that  he  was  a 
party  to  the  murder  of  Murray.  At  the  pacification  of  Perth 
in  1573  the  Hamiltons  abandoned  Mary's  cause,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Douglases  was  scaled  by  Lord  John's  marriage 
with  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  7th  Lord  Glamis,  a  cousin  of 
the  regent  Morton.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  however, 
persistently  sought  his  life  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Murray 
until,  on  his  refusal  to  keep  the  peace,  he  was  imprisoned.  On 
the  uncertain  evidence  extracted  from  the  assassin  by  torture, 
the  Hamiltons  had  been  credited  with  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
the  regent  Lennox  in  1571.  In  1579  proceedings  against  ihcm 
for  these  two  crimes  were  resumed,  and  when  they  escaped  to 
England  their  lands  and  lilies  were  seized  by  their  political 
enemies,  James  Stewart  becoming  earl  of  Arran.  John  Hamilton 
presently  dissociated  himself  from  the  policy  of  his  brother 
Claud,  who  continued  to  plot  for  Spanish  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Mary;  and  Catholic  plotters  are  even  said  to  have  suggested 
his  murder  to  procure  the  succession  of  his  brother.  Hamilton 
had  at  one  time  been  credited  with  the  hope  of  marrying 
Mary;  his  desires  now  centred  on  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his 
estates.  With  other  Scottish  exiles  he  crossed  the  border  in 
1585  and  marched  on  Stirling;  he  was  admitted  on  the  4th  of 
November  and  formally  reconciled  with  James  VI.,  with  whom 
he  was  thenceforward  on  the  friendliest  terms.  Claud  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1 586,  and  the  abbey  of  Paisley  was  erected  into  a 
temporal  barony  in  his  favour  in  1 587.  Much  of  his  later  years 
was  spent  in  strict  retirement,  his  son  being  authorized  to  act 
for  him  in  1 598.  John  was  created  marquess  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Evan  in  1590,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1604. 

His  eldest  surviving  son  Jambs,  2nd  marquess  of  Hamilton 
(e.  1589-1625),  was  created  baron  of  Innerdale  and  carl  ol 
Cambridge  in  the  peerage  of  England  in  1619,  and  these  honours 
descended  to  his  son  James,  who  in  1643  was  created  duke  of 
Hamilton  (?.r.).  William,  2nd  duke  of  Hamilton  (1616-1651), 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  his  brother's  execution  in  1849. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Lanark  in  1639,  and  in  the  next  year 
became  secretary  of  state  in  Scotland.  Arrested  at  Oxford  by 
the  king's  orders  in  1643  for  "  concurrence  "  with  Hamilton, 
he  effected  his  escape  and  was  temporarily  reconciled  with  the 
Presbyterian  party.  He  was  sent  by  the  Scottish  committee 
of  estates  to  treat  with  Charles  I.  at  Newcastle  in  1646,  when 
he  sought  in  vain  to  persuade  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  Presbytcrianism  in  England.  On  tbe  26th  of 
September  1647  he  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Scots  the  treaty  with 
Charles  known  as  the  "  Engagement  "  at  Carisbrooke  Casttc, 
and  helped  to  organize  the  second  Civil  War.  In  1648  he  fled 
to  Holland,  his  succession  in  tbe  next  year  to  his  brother's 
dukedom  making  him  an  important  personage  among  the 
Royalist  exiles.  He  returned  to  Scotland  with  Prince  Charles 
in  1650,  but,  finding  a  reconciliation  with  Argyll  impossible, 
he  refused  to  prejudice  Charles's  cause  by  pushing  bis  claims, 
and  lived  in  retirement  chiefly  until  the  Scottish  invasion  of 
England,  when  he  acted  as  colonel  of  a  body  of  his  dependants. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  September  1651  from  the  effects  of 
wounds  received  at  Worcester.  He  left  no  male  heirs,  and  the 
title  devolved  on  the  1st  duke's  eldest  surviving  daughter  Anne, 
duchess  of  Hamilton  in  her  own  right. 

Anne  married  in  1656  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Selkirk  (1635- 
1694),  who  was  created  duke  of  Hamilton  in  1660  on  his  wife's 
petition,  receiving  also  several  of  the  other  Hamilton  peerages, 
but  for  bis  life  only.  The  Hamilton  estates  bad  been  declared 
forfeit  by  Cromwell,  and  be  himself  had  been  fined  £1000.  He 
supported  Lauderdale  in  tbe  early  stages  of  his  Scottish  policy, 
in  which  he  adopted  a  moderate  attitude  towards  tbe  Presby- 
terians, but  the  two  were  soon  alienated,  through  the  influence 
of  the  countess  of  Dysart,  according  to  Gilbert  Burnet,  who 
spent  much  time  at  Hamilton  Palace  in  arranging  the  Hamilton 
papers.  With  other  Scottish  noblemen  who  resisted  Lauderdale's 
measures  Hamilton  was  twice  summoned  to  London  to  present 
his  case  at  court,  but  without  obtaining  any  result.  He  was 
dismissed  from  the  privy  council  in  1676,  and  on  a  subsequent 
visit  to  London  Charles  refused  to  receive  him.  On  the  accession 
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of  James  II.  he  received  numerous  honours,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  presided  over  the  convention  of  Edinburgh,  summoned  at 
bis  request,  which  offered  the  Scottish  crown  to  William  and 
Mary  in  March  1689.  His  death  took  place  at  Holyrood  on 
the  18th  of  April  1694.  His  wife  survived  until  17 16. 

James  Douclas,  4th  duke  of  Hamilton  (1658-1712),  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Duchess  Anne,  succeeded  his  mother, 
who  resigned  the  dukedom  to  him  in  1608,  and  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne  he  was  regarded  as  leader  of  the  Scottish  national 
party.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  union  with  England,  but 
his  lack  of  decision  rendered  his  political  conduct  ineffective. 
He  was  created  duke  of  Brandon  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain 
in  1711;  and  on  the  15th  of  November  in  the  following  year 
he  fought  the  celebrated  duel  with  Charles  Lord  Mohun,  narrated 
in  Thackeray's  Esmond,  in  which  both  the  principals  were  killed. 
His  son,  James  (1703-1743).  became  5th  duke,  and  his  grandson 
James,  6th  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  (1724-1758),  married 
the  famous  beauty,  Elizabeth  Gunning,  afterwards  duchess  of 
Argyll  James  George,  7th  duke  (1755-1760).  became  head  of 
the  house  of  Douglas  on  the  death  in  1761  of  Archibald,  duke 
of  Douglas,  whose  titles  but  not  his  estates  then  devolved  on 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  as  heir-male.  Archibald's  brother  Douglas 
(1756-1790)  was  the  8th  duke,  and  when  he  died  childless 
the  titles  passed  to  his  uncle  Archibald  (1740-1819).  His  son 
Alexander,  10th  duke  (1767-1852),  who  as  marquess  of  Douglas 
was  a  great  collector  and  connoisseur  of  books  and  pictures  (his 
collections  realized  £397.562  in  1882),  was  ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg  in  1806-1807.  His  sister,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
was  lady-in-waiting  and  a  faithful  friend  to  Queen  Caroline, 
wife  of  George  IV.;  she  did  not  write  the  Secret  History  of  the 
Court  of  England  .  .  .  (1832)  to  which  her  name  was  attached. 
William  Alexander,  nth  duke  of  Hamilton  (1811-1863),  married 
Princess  Marie  Amclic,  daughter  of  Charles,  grand-duke  of  Baden, 
and,  on  her  mother's  side,  a  cousin  of  Napoleon  III.  The  title 
of  duke  of  Chatellcrault,  granted  to  his  remote  ancestor  in  1548, 
and  claimed  at  different  times  by  various  branches  of  the 
Hamilton  family,  was  conferred  on  the  nth  duke's  son,  William 
Alexander,  12th  duke  of  Hamilton  (1845-1895),  by  the  emperor 
of  the  French  in  1864.  His  sister,  Lady  Mary  Douglas-Hamilton, 
married  in  1869  Albert,  prince  of  Monaco,  but  their  marriage 
was  declared  invalid  in  1880.  She  subsequently  married  Count 
Tassilo  Festetics,  a  Hungarian  noble.  The  12th  duke  left  no 
male  issue  and  was  succeeded  in  1895  by  his  kinsman,  Alfred 
Douglas,  a  descendant  of  the  4th  duke.  Gaud  Hamilton,  1st 
Baron  Paisley,  brother  of  the  1st  marquess  of  Hamilton,  was, 
as  mentioned  above,  ancestor  of  the  Abercorn  branch  of  the 
Hamiltons.  His  son,  who  became  earl  of  Abercorn  in  1606, 
received  among  a  number  of  other  titles  that  of  Lord  Hamilton. 
This  title,  and  also  that  of  Viscount  Hamilton,  in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain,  conferred  on  the  8lh  earl  of  Abercorn  in  1786, 
are  borne  by  the  dukes  of  Abercorn,  whose  eldest  son  is  usually 
styled  by  courtesy  marquess  of  Hamilton,  a  title  which  was 
added  to  the  other  family  honours  when  the  2nd  marquess  of 
Abercorn  was  raised  to  the  dukedom  in  1868. 

See  John  Anderson,  The  House  of  Hamilton  (t82S);  Hamilton 
Papers,  ed.  J.  Bain  (2  vol*.,  Edinburgh,  1800-1892);  Gilbert  Burnet, 
Lr:a  of  James  and  William,  dukes  of  Hamilton  (1677) ;  The  Hamilton 
Papers  relative  to  l6j8-l(>$0,  cd.  5.  R.  Gardiner  for  the  Camden 
Society  (l8«o);  G.  E.  C(okayne),  Compute  Peerage  (1887-1898); 
an  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson  in  Sir  J.  B.  PauPs  edition  of  the 
Seots  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  (1907). 

HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER  (1757-1804),  American  statesman 
and  economist,  was  born,  as  a  British  subject,  on  the  island  of 
Nevis  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  nth  of  January  1757.  He 
came  of  good  family  on  both  sides.  His  father,  James  Hamilton, 
a  Scottish  merchant  of  St  Christopher,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  Grange,  Lanarkshire,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  R.  Pollock.  His  mother,  Rachacl  Fawcett 
(Faucelte),  of  French  Huguenot  descent,  married  when  very 
young  a  Danish  proprietor  of  St  Croix,  John  Michael  Levine, 
with  whom  she  lived  unhappily  and  whom  she  soon  left,  sub- 
sequently living  with  James  Hamilton;  her  husband  procured 
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a  divorce  in  1759,  but  the  court  forbade  her  remarriage.1  Such 
unions  as  hers  with  James  Hamilton  were  long  not  uncommon 
in  the  West  Indies.  By  her  James  Hamilton  had  two  sorts, 
Alexander  and  James.  Business  misfortunes  having  caused 
his  father's  bankruptcy,  and  his  mother  dying  in  1768,  young 
Hamilton  was  thrown  upon  the  care  of  maternal  relatives  at 
St  Croix,  where,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  Nicholas  Cruger.  Shortly  afterward  Mr  Cruger,  going 
abroad,  left  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  business.  The  extra- 
ordinary specimens  we  possess  of  his  mercantile  cones  ponrltrce 
and  friendly  letters,  written  at  this  time,  attest  an  astonishing 
poise  and  maturity  of  mind,  and  sell-conscious  ambition.  His 
opportunities  for  regular  schooling  must  have  been  very  scant; 
but  he  had  cultivated  friends  who  discerned  his  talents  and  en- 
couraged their  development,  and  be  early  formed  the  habits  of 
wide  reading  and  industrious  study  that  were  to  persist  through 
his  life.  An  accomplishment  later  of  great  service  to  Hamfltcm, 
common  enough  in  the  Antilles,  but  very  rare  in  the  English 
continental  colonies,  was  a  familiar  command  of  French.  Ia 
1773  some  friends,  impressed  by  a  description  by  him  of  the 
terrible  West  Indian  hurricane  in  that  year,  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  go  to  New  York  to  complete  his  education.  Arriving 
in  the  autumn  of  1773,  he  prepared  for  college  at  FJizabethtown, 
N.J.,  and  in  1774  entered  King's  College  (now  Columbia  Uni- 
versity) in  New  York  City.  His  studies,  however,  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  War  of  American  Independence. 

A  visit  to  Boston  seems  to  have  thoroughly  confirmed  the 
conclusion,  to  which  reason  had  already  led  him,  that  be  should 
cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  colonists.  Into  their  cause  be  threw 
himself  with  ardour.  In  1774-1775  he  wrote  two  influential 
anonymous  pamphlets,  which  were  attributed  to  John  Jay; 
they  show  remarkable  maturity  and  controversial  ability,  and 
rank  high  among  the  political  arguments  of  the  time.*  He 
organized  an  artillery  company,  was  awarded  its  captaincy 
on  examination,  won  the  interest  of  Nathanael  Greene  and 
Washington  by  the  proficiency  and  bravery  he  displayed  in  the 
campaign  of  1776  around  New  York  City,  Joined  Washington's 
staff  in  March  1777  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
during  four  years  served  as  his  private  secretary  and  confidential 
aide.  The  important  duties  with  which  he  was  entrusted  attest 
Washington's  entire  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  character; 
then  and  afterwards,  indeed,  reciprocal  confidence  and  respect 
took  the  place,  in  their  relations,  of  personal  attachment.' 
But  Hamilton  was  ambitious  for  military  glory — it  was  in 
ambition  he  never  lost;  he  become  impatient  of  detention  in 
what  he  regarded  as  a  position  of  Unpleasant  dependence,  and 
(Feb.  1781)  he  seized  a  slight  reprimand  administered  by  Wash- 
ington as  an  excuse  for  abandoning  his  staff  position.1  Later 
he  secured  a  field  command,  through  Washington,  and  won 
laurels  at  Yorktown,  where  he  led  the  American  column  in  the 

'  These  facts  were  first  definitely  determined  by  Mn  Gerrrude 
Athcrton  from  the  Danish  Archives  in  Denmark  and  the  West 
Indies;  sec  article  in  North  American  Review,  Aug.  1902,  vol.  17$, 
p.  229;  and  preface  to  her  A  Few  of  Hamilton's  Letters  (New  York. 
1903)- 

•These  were  written  in  answer  to  the  widely  read  pamphlets 
published  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  A  Westchester  Fanner." 
and  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel  Seubury  (i.t ). 
Hamilton's  pamphlets  were  entitled  "A. Full  Vindication  of  ths 
Measures  of  the  Congress  from  the  Calumnies  of  their  Enemies."* 
and  "The  Farmer  Refuted."  Concerning  them  George  Ticks** 
Curtis  (Constitutional  History  of  the  Vmtei  States,  L  274)  has  said, 
'*  There  ore  displayed  in  these  papers  a  power  of  reasoning  afd 
sarcasm,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government  and  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  a  grasp-of  the  merits  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy, that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  man  at  any  age.  To 
say  that  they  evince  precocity  of  intellect  gives  no  idea  of  their  rtvsis 
characteristics.  They  show  great  maturity— a  more  rcmjrtaMe 
maturity  t  (Tan  has  ever  been  exhibited  by  any  01  her  person,  at  so  early 
an  age,  in  the  same  department  of  thought." 

*  George  Bancroft  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  there  h  snu*l 
evidence  that  Hamilton  ever  really  appreciated  Washington's  xreit 
qualities;  but  on  the  score  of  personal  and  Federalist  indebtrone* 
he  left  explicit  recognition. 

♦For  Hamilton's  letter  to  General  Schuyler  on  this  episode- 
one  of  the  most  important  letters,  in  some  ways,  that  be  ever  wrote 
—sec  the  Worhs.  ix.  23a  (8  :  35). 
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final  assault  on  the  British  works.  In  1780  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  and  thus  became  allied 
with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  begun  the  political  efforts  upon  which 
his  fame  principally  rests.  In  letters  of  1770-1780"  he  correctly 
diagnoses  the  ills  of  the  Confederation,  and  suggests  with 
admirable  prescience  the  necessity  of  centralization  in  its 
governmental  powers;  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
to  conceive,  at  least  to  suggest  adequate  checks  on  the  anarchic 
tendencies  of  the  time.  After  a  year's  service  in  Congress  in 
1782-1783,  in  which  he  experienced  the  futility  of  endeavouring 
to  attain  through  that  decrepit  body  the  ends  he  sought,  he 
settled  down  to  legal  practice  in  New  York*  The  call  for  the 
Annapolis  Convention  (1786)  was  Hamilton's  opportunity. 
A  delegate  from  New  York,  he  supported  Madison  in  inducing 
the  Convention  to  exceed  its  delegated  powers  and  summon 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  at  Philadelphia  (himself  drafting 
the  call);  he  secured  a  place  on  the  New  York  delegation;  and, 
when  his  anti-Federal  colleagues  withdrew  from  the  Convention, 
he  signed  the  Constitution  for  his  state.  So  long  as  his  colleagues 
were  present  his  own  vote  was  usctcss,  and  he  absented  himself 
for  some  time  from  the  debates  after  making  one  remarkable 
speech  (June  18th,  1787).  In  this  he  held  up  the  British  govern- 
on  nt  as  the  best  model  in  the  world.'  Though  fully  conscious 
that  monarchy  in  America  was  impossible,  he  wished  to  obtain 
the  next  best  solution  in  an  aristocratic,  strongly  centralized, 
coercive,  but  representative  union,  with  devices  to  give  weight 
to  the  influence  of  class  and  property.4  His  plan  had  no  chance 
of  success;  but  though  unable  to  obtain  what  he  wished,  he 
used  his  great  (alents  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

To  this  struggle  was  due  the  greatest  of  his  writings,  and  the 
greatest  individual  contribution  t8  the  adoption  of  the  new 
government,  The  Federalist,  which  remains  a  classic  commentary 
on  American  constitutional  law  and  the  principles  of  government, 
and  of  which  Guizot  said  that  "  in  the  application  of  elementary 
principles  of  government  to  practical  administration  "  it  was 
the  greatest  work  known  to  him.  Its  inception,  and  much  more 
than  half  its  contents  were  Hamilton's  (the  rest  Madison's  and 
Jay's).1   Sheer  will  and  reasoning  could  hardly  be  more  bril- 

1  Especially  the  letter  of  September  1780  to  James  Duane,  Works, 
i.  21  \  (1 :  203);  also  the  "  ContincntalUt  "  pnpers  of  1781. 

*  His  roosr  famous  case  at  this  time  (Rutgers  v.  Waddinglon)  was 
one  that  well  illustrated  hit  moral  courage.  Under  a  "  Trespass 
Law  df  New  York.  Elizabeth  Rutgers,  a  widow,  brought  suit 
against  one  Joshua  Waddington,  a  Loyalist,  who  during  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  while  New  York  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  had  made  use  of  some  of  her  property.  In  face  of  popular 
clamour,  Hamilton,  who  advocated  a  conciliatory  treatment  of  the' 
Loyalists,  represented  Waddington,  who  won  the  case,  decided  in 

1  A*  Mr  Oliver  points  out  (Alexander  Hamilton,  p.  156),  Hamilton's 
idea  of  the  British  constitution  was  not  a  correct  picture  of  the 
British  constitution  in  l787,and  still  less  of  that  of  the  20th  century. 
"  What  he  had  in  mind  was  the  British  constitution  as  George  HI. 
had  tried  to  make  it."  Hamilton's  ideal  was  an  elective  monarchy, 
and  his  guiding  principle  a  proper  balance  of  authority. 

*  Briefly,  he  proposed  a  governor  and  two  chambers — an  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  and  a  Senate — the  governor 
and  senate  holding  office  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour,  and 
chosen,  through  electors,  by  voters  qualified  by  property;  the 

to  have  an  unqualified  veto  on  federal  legislation;  state 
s  to  have  a  similar  veto  on  state  legislation,  and  to  be 
d  by  the  federal  government;  the  federal  government  to 
.  all  militia.  See  Works,  i.  347  (1:331):  and  cf.  his  corre- 
spondence, which  is  scanty,  passim  in  later  years,  notably  x.  446, 
431.  3^9  (8:  606,  596.  517).  and  references  below. 

*  Nearly  all  the  papers  in  The  Federalist  first  appeared  (between 
October  1787  and  April  1788)  in  New  yprk  journals,  over  the  signa- 
ture "  Publius."  Jay  wrote  only  five.  The  authorship  of  twelve 
of  them  is  uncertain,  and  lias  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy 
between  partisans  of  Hamilton  and  Madison.  Concerning  The 
Federalist  Chancellor  James  Kent  (Commentaries,  L  241)  said: 
"  There  is  no  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  re- 
publican and  federal  government  generally,  that  deserves  to  be  more 
thoroughl)  studied.  I  krt..w  n  N  lads  d  <>f  .in  v  Mm  M  the  DrlacJ|  U-% 
of  free  government  that  is  to  be  compared,  in  instruction  ana  intrinsic 
value,  to  this  small  and  unpretending  volume.  ...  It  is  equally 
admirable  in  the  depth  of  its  wisdom,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
views,  the  sagacity  of  its  reflections,  and  the  fearlessness,  patriotism. 


liantly  and  effectively  exhibited  than  they  were  by  Hamilton 
in  the  New  York  convention  of  1788,  whose  vote  he  won,  against 
the  greatest  odds,  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  Chancellor  James  Kent,  the  justice  of 
which  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  "  all  the  documentary  proof 
and  the  current  observation  of  the  time  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  his  exertions  to  create, 
recommend,  adopt  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

When  the  new  government  was  inaugurated,  Hamilton  became 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  Washington's  cabinet.*  Congress 
immediately  referred  to  him  a  press  of  queries  and  problems, 
and  there  came  from  his  pen  a  succession  of  papers  that  have 
left  the  strongest  imprint  on  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  national  government — two  reports  on  public  credit, 
upholding  an  ideal  of  national  honour  higher  than  the  prevalent 
popular  principles;  a  report  on  manufactures,  advocating  their 
encouragement  (e.g.  by  bounties  paid  from  surplus  revenues 
amassed  by  tariff  duties) — a  famous  report  that  has  served  ever 
since  as  a  storehouse  of  arguments  for  a  national  protective 
policy;1  a  report  favouring  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  the  argument  being  based  on  the  doctrine  of  "  implied 
powers  "  in  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  application  that  Con- 
gress may  do  anything  that  can  be  made,  through  the  medium 
of  money,  to  subserve  the  "  general  welfare  "  of  the  United 
States — doctrines  that,  through  judicial  interpretation,  have 
revolutionized  the  Constitution;  and,  finally,  a  vast  mass  of 
detailed  work  by  which  order  and  efficiency  were  given  to  the 
national  finances.  In  1703  he  put  to  confusion  his  opponents 
who  had  brought  about  a  congressional  investigation  of  his 
official  accounts.  The  success  of  his  financial  measures  was  im- 
mediate and  remarkable.  They  did  not,  as  is  often  but  loosely 
said,  create  economic  prosperity;  but  they  did  prop  it,  in 
an  all-important  field,  with  order,  hope  and  confidence.  His 
ultimate  purpose  was  always  the  strengthening  of  the  union; 
but  before  particularizing  his  political  theories,  and  the  political 
import  of  his  financial  measures,  the  remaining  events  of  his 
life  may  be  traced. 

His  activity  in  the  cabinet  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  finances.  He  regarded  himself,  apparently,  as  premier,  and 
sometimes  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  office  in  interfering 
with  other  departments.  The  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
duties  placed  upon  his  department  by  Congress  seemed  in  fact 
to  reflect  the  English  idea  of  its  primacy.  Hamilton's  influence 
was  in  fact  predominant  with  Washington  (so  far  as  any  man 
could  have  predominant  influence).  Thus  it  happens*  that  in 
foreign  affairs,  whatever  credit  properly  belongs  to  the  Federalists 
as  a  party  (sec  also  the  article  FnotaAUST  Pasty)  for  the 
adoption  of  that  principle  of  neutrality  which  became  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  as 
largely  due  to  Hamilton.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
mere  advantage  of  initiative  which  belonged  to  any  party  that 
organized  the  government — the  differences  between  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  in  this  question  of  neutrality,  being  almost  purely 
factitious.'    On  domestic  policy  their  differences  were  vital, 

candour,  simplicity,  and  elegance,  with  which  its  truths  arc  uttered 
and  recommended." 

•  The  position  was  offered  first  to  Robert  Morris,  who  declined 
it.  expressing  the  opinion  that  Hamilton  was  the  man  best  fitted  to 
meet  its  problems. 

'  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures  (1791)  by  itself  entitles  him 
to  the  place  of  an  epoch-maker  in  economics.  It  was  the  first  great 
revolt  from  Adam  Smith,  on  whose  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776)  he  is 
said  to  have  already  written  a  commentary  which  is  lost.  In  his 
criticism  on  Adam  Smith,  and  his  arguments  for  a  system  of 
moderate  protective  duties  associated  with  the  deliberate  policy  of 
promoting  national  interests,  his  work  was  the  inspiration  of  Fried- 
rich  List,  and  so  the  foundation  of  the  economic  system  of  Germany 
in  a  later  day,  and  again,  still  later,  of  the  policy  of  Tariff  Rclorm 
and  Colonial  Preference  in  England,  as  advocated  by  Mr  Chamber- 
lain  and  his  supporters.  See  the  detailed  account  given  in  the 
article  Protection. 

•  That  is,  while  Jefferson  hated  British  aristocracy  and  sym- 
pathized with  French  democracy.  Hamilton  hated  French  demo- 
cracy and  sympathized  with  British  aristocracy  and  order;  but 
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and  in  their  conflicts  over  Hamilton's  financial  measures  they 
organized,  on  the  basis  of  varying  tenets  and  ideals  which 
have  never  ceased  to  conflict  in  American  politics,  the  two 
great  parties  of  Federalists  and  Democrats  (or  Democratic- 
Republicans).  On  the  jtst  of  January  1705  Hamilton  resigned 
his  position  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York,  leaving  it  for  public  service  only 
in  1708-1800,  when  he  was  the  active  head,  under  Washington 
(who  insisted  that  Hamilton  should  be  second  only  to  himself), 
of  the  army  organized  for  war  against  France.  But  though  in 
private  life  he  remained  the  continual  and  chief  adviser  of 
Washington— notably  in  the  serious  crisis  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 
of  which  Hamilton  approved.  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
(1706)  was  written  for  him  by  Hamilton. 

After  Washington's  death  the  Federalist  leadership  was 
divided  (and  disputed)  between  John  Adams,  who  had  the 
prestige  of  a  varied  and  great  career,  and  greater  strength' than 
any  other  Federalist  with  the  people,  and  Hamilton,  who  con- 
trolled practically  all  the  leaders  of  lesser  rank,  including  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country, 
so  that  it  has  been  very  justly  said  that  "  the  roll  of  his  followers 
is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  his  position  in  American  history  " 
(Lodge).  But  Hamilton  was  not  essentially  a  popular  leader. 
When  his  passions  were  not  involved,  or  when  they  were  repressed 
by  a  crisis,  he  was  far-sighted,  and  his  judgment  of  men  was 
excellent.1  But  as  Hamilton  himself  once  said,  his  heart  was 
ever  the  master  of  his  judgment.  He  was,  indeed,  not  above 
intrigue,1  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  it.  He  was  a  fighter  through 
and  through,  and  his  courage  was  superb;  but  he  was  indiscreet 
in  utterance,  impolitic  in  management,  opinionated,  self-con- 
fident, and  uncompromising  in  nature  and  methods.  His  faults 
are  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  his  quarTcl  with  John  Adams. 
Three  times,  in  order  to  accomplish  ends  deemed  by  him,  person- 
ally, to  be  desirable,  Hamilton  used  the  political  fortunes  of 
John  Adams,  in  presidential  elections,  as  a  mere  hazard  in  his 
manoeuvres;  moreover,  after  Adams  became  president,  and 
so  the  official  head  of  the  party,  Hamilton  constantly  advised 
the  members  of  the  president's  cabinet,  and  through  them 
endeavoured  to  control  Adams's  policy;  and  finally,  on  the  eve 
of  the  crucial  election  of  1800,  he  wrote  a  bitter  personal  attack 
on  the  president  (containing  much  confidential  cabinet  informa- 
tion), which  was  intended  for  private  circulation,  but  which 
was  secured  and  published  by  Aaron  Burr,  his  legal  and  political 
rival. 

The  mention  of  Burr  leads  us  to  the  fatal  end  of  another  great 
political  antipathy  of  Hamilton's  life.  He  read  Burr's  character 
correctly  from  the  beginning;  deemed  it  a  patriotic  duty  to 
thwart  him  in  his  ambitions;  defeated  his  hopes  successively 
of  a  foreign  mission,  the  presidency,  and  the  governorship  of 
New  York;  and  in  his  conversations  and  letters  repeatedly 
and  unsparingly  denounced  him.  If  these  denunciations  were 
known  to  Burr  they  were  ignored  by  him  until  his  last  defeat. 
After  that  he  forced  a  quarrel  on  a  trivial  bit  of  hearsay  (that 
Hamilton  had  said  he  had  a  "despicable"  opinion  of  Burr); 
and  Hamilton,  believing  as  he  explained  in  a  letter  he  left  before 
going  to  his  death— that  a  compliance  with  the  duelling  prejudices 
of  the  time  was  inseparable  from  the  ability  to  be  in  future 

neither  wanted  war;  and  indeed  Jefferson,  throughout  life,  was  the 
more  peaceful  of  the  two.  Neutrality  was  in  the  line  of  common- 
place American  thinking  of  that  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  The  cry  of  "  British  Hamilton  " 
had  no  good  excuse  whatever. 

1  e.t.  his  prediction  in  1789  of  the  course  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; his  judgments  of  Burr  from  1792  onward,  and  of  Burr  and 
Jefferson  in  1800.  , 

*  After  the  Democrats  won  New  York  in  1799,  Hamilton  proposed 
to  Governor  John  Jay  to  call  together  the  out-going  Federalist 
legislature,  in  order  to  choose  Federalist  presidential  electors,  a 
suggestion  which  Jay  simply  endorsed:  "  Proposing  a  measure  for 
party  purposes  which  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt.  — Works,  x. 
371  (8  :  549).  Compare  also  with  later  developments  of  ward 
politics  in  New  York  City.  Hamilton's  curious  suggestions  as  to 
Federalist  charities.  4c,  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  Consti- 
tutional Society  proposed  bv  him  in  1 80 J  to  combat  irrcligion  and 
democracy  (Works,  x.  433  (8  :  596). 


useful  in  public  affairs,  accepted  a  challenge  from  him.  The  dod 
was  fought  at  Wcchawkcn  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson 
opposite  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  first  fire  Hamilton  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  on  the  following  day,  the  tub 
of  July  1804.  Hamilton  himself  did  not  intend  to  fire,  but  his 
pistol  went  off  as  he  fell.  The  tragic  close  of  his  career  appeased 
for  the  moment  the  fierce  hatred  of  politics,  and  Jus  death  was 
very  generally  deplored  as  a  national  calamity.' 

No  emphasis,  however  strong,  upon  the  mere  consecutive 
personal  successes  of  Hamilton's  life  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
measure  of  his  importance  in  American  history'-  That  import- 
ance lies,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  political  ideas  for  which  be 
stood.  His  mind  was  eminently  "  legal.''  He  was  the  unrivalled 
controversialist  of  the  time.  His  writings,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  clarity,  vigour  and  rigid  reasoning,  rather  than  by 
any  show  of  scholarship—  in  the  extent  of  which,  however  sohd 
in  character  Hamilton's  might  have  been,  he  was  surpassed  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries — are  in  general  strikingly  emp.rieal 
in  basis.  He  drew  his  theories  from  his  experiences  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  he  modified  them  hardly  at  all  through 
life.  In  his  earliest  pamphlets  (1 774-1 775)  be  started  out  with 
the  ordinary  pre-Revolutionary  Whig  doctrines  of  natural 
rights  and  liberty;  but  the  first  experience  of  semi-anarchic 
states'-rights  and  individualism  ended  his  fervour  for  ideas 
so  essentially  alien  to  his  practical,  logical  mind,  and  they  have 
no  place  in  his  later  writings.  The  feeble  inadequacy  of  concep- 
tion, infirmity  of  power,  factional  jealousy,  disintegrating 
particularism,  and  vicious  finance  of  the  Confederation  were 
realized  by  many  others;  but  none  other  saw  so  dearly  the 
concrete  nationalistic  remedies  for  these  concrete  ills,  or 
pursued  remedial  ends  so  constantly,  so  ably,  and  so  con- 
sistently. An  immigrant,  "Hamilton  had  no  particularistic 
ties;  he  was  by  instinct  a  "  continentalisl "  or  federalist. 
He  wanted  a  strong  union  and  energetic  government  that 
should  "  rest  as  much  as  possible  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  and  as  little  as  possible  on  those  of  the  state 
legislatures  ";  that  should  have  the  support  of  wealth  and 
class;  and  that  should  curb  the  states  to  such  an  "entire 
subordination  "  as  nowise  to  be  hindered  by  those  bodies.  At 
these  ends  he  aimed  with  extraordinary  skill  in  all  his  financial 
measures.  As  early  as  1776  he  urged  the  direct  collection  of 
federal  taxes  by  federal  agents.  From  1779  onward  we  trace  the 
idea  of  supporting  government  by  the  interest  of  the  propertied 
classes;  from  17S1  onward  the  idea  that  a  not-excessive  public 
debt  would  be  a  blessing 4  in  giving  cohesivencss  to  the  union: 
hence  his  device  by  which  the  federal  government,  assuming 
the  war  debts  of  the  states,  secured  greater  resources,  based 
itself  on  a  high  ideal  of  nationalism,  strengthened  its  hold  on  the 
individual  citizen,  and  gained  the  support  of  property.  In  his 
report  on  manufactures  his  chief  avowed  motive  was  to  strengthen 
the  union.  To  the  same  end  he  conceived  the  constitutional 
doctrines  of  liberal  construction,  "  implied  powers,"  and  the 
"  general  welfare,"  which  were  later  embodied  in  the  decisions 
of  John  Marshall.  The  idea  of  nationalism  pervaded  aad 
quickened  all  bis  life  and  works.  With  one  great  exception,  the 
dictum  of  Guizot  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  that  "  there  is  not  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  an  clement  of  order,  of 
force,  of  duration,  which  he  did  not  powerfully  contribute  to 
introduce  into  it  and  to  cause  to  predominate," 

•  Hamilton's  widow,  who  survived  him  for  half  a  century'.  dying 
at  the  age  of  nincty-sc\-en,  was  left  with  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  had  been  an  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
though  his  devotion  to  bis  wife  had  been  consistent  with  occasional 
lapses  from  strict  marital  fidelity.  One  intrigue  into  which  he 
drifted  in  1791,  with  a  Mrs  Reynolds,  led  to  the  blackmailing  ci 
Hamilton  by  her  husband;  and  when  this  rascal,  shortly  aftcrwanK 
got  into  trouble  for  fraud,  his  relations  with  Hamilton  were  un- 
scrupulously misrepresented  for  political  purposes  by  some  of 
Hamilton's  opponents.  But  Hamilton  faced  the  necessity  of  rcveilm* 
the  true  slate  of  things  with  conspicuous  courage,  and  the  scandal 
only  reacted  on  his  accusers.  One  of  them  was  Monroe,  whose  re- 
putation comes  very'  badly  out  of  this  unsavoury  affair. 

4  In  later  years  he  said  no  debt  should  be  incurred  without  provid- 
ing simultaneously  for  its  payment. 
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The  exception,  as  American  history  showed,  was  American 
democracy.  The  loose  and  barren  rule  of  the  Confederation 
seemed  to  conservative  minds  such  as  Hamilton's  to  presage, 
in  its  strengthening  of  individualism,  a  fatal  looseness  of  social 
restraints,  and  led  him  on  to  a  dread  of  democracy  that  he  never 
overcame.  Liberty,  he  reminded  his  fellows,  in  the  New  York 
Convention  of  1788,  seemed  to  be  alone  considered  in  govern- 
ment, but  there  was  another  thing  equally  important:  "a 
principle  of  strength  and  stability  in  the  organization  .  .  .  and 
of  vigour  in  its  operation."  But  Hamilton's  governmental 
system  was  in  fact  repressive.1  He  wanted  a  system  strong 
enough,  he  would  have  said,  to  overcome  the  anarchic  tendencies 
loosed  by  war,  and  represented  by  those  notions  of  natural 
rights  which  he  had  himself  once  championed;  strong  enough 
to  overbear  all  local,  state  and  sectional  prejudices,  powers  or 
influence,  and  to  control — not,  as  Jefferson  would  have  it,  to 
be  controlled  by — the  people.  Confidence  in  the  integrity,  the 
self-control,  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  people,  which  was 
the  content  of  Jefferson's  political  faith,  hail  almost  no  place 
in  Hamilton's  theories.  "  Men,"  said  he,  "  arc  reasoning  rather 
than  reasonable  animals."  The  charge  that  he  laboured  to 
introduce  monarchy  by  intrigue  is  an  undcr-cstimalc  of  his  good 
sense.1  Hamilton's  thinking,  however,  did  carry  him  foul  of 
current  democratic  philosophy;  as  he  said,  hc»prcscnlcd  his 
plan  in  1787  "  not  as  attainable,  but  as  a  model  to  which  we 
ought  to  approach  as  far  as  possible  ";  moreover,  he  held  through 
life  his  belief  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  superiority  over  the 
government  actually  created;  and  though  its  inconsistency 
with  American  tendencies  was  yearly  more  apparent,  he  never 
ceased  to  avow  on  all  occasions  his  aristocratic-monarchical 
partialities.  Moreover,  hi*  preferences  for  at  least  an  aristocratic 
republic  were  shared  by  many  other  men  of  talent.  When  it  is 
added  that  Jefferson's  assertions,  alike  as  regards  Hamilton's 
talk'  and  the  intent  and  tendency  of  his  political  measures, 
were,  to  the  extent  of  the  underlying  basic  fact — but  discounting 
Jefferson's  somewhat  intemperate  interpretations — unquestion- 
ably true.'  it  cannot  be  accounted  strange  that  Hamilton's 
Democratic  opponents  mistook  his  theoretic  predilections  for 
positive  designs.  Nor  would  it  be  a  strained  inference  from 
much  that  he  said,  to  believe  that  he  hoped  and  expected  that 
in  the  "  crisis  "  he  foresaw,  when  democracy  should  have  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  country,  a  new  government  might  be  formed 
that  should  approximate  to  his  own  ideals.'  From  the  beginning 
of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  possessed  by 
the  persuasion  that  American  democracy,  likewise,  might  at 
any  moment  crush  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution  to  enter 
on  a  career  of  licence  and  anarchy.  To  this  obsession  he  saeri- 

1  He  warntly  supported  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law*  of  1798  (in 
their  final  form). 

•  The  idea,  he  wrote  to  Washington,  was  "  one  of  those  visionary 
things  none  but  madmen  could  undertake,  and  that  no  wi«*-  man 
will  believe"  (1792).  And  see  his  comment*  on  Buit's  ambitions. 
Work,,  x.  417.  450  (8:585,  610).  We  may  accept  as  just,  and 
applicable  to  his  entire  career,  the  statement  made  by  himself  in 
1803  o(  hi*  principles  in  1787:  "  (1)  That  the  political  powers  of  the 
people  of  this  continent  would  endure  nothing  but  a  reprcx-ntalive 
form  of  government.  (2)  That,  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  country, 
it  was  itself  right  and  proper  that  the  representative  system  should 
have  a  full  and  fair  trial.  (3)  That  to  *uch  a  trial  it  was  essential 
that  the  government  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  it  all  the 
energy  and  tin;  stability  reconcilable  with  the  principles  of  that 
theocT 

Couverneur  Morris.  Diary  and  Letters,  ii.  455,  526,  531. 

•  Cf.  wen  Mr  Lodge's  judgment*,  pp.  90-92,  115-116.  122.  130. 140. 
When  he  say*  (p.  140)  that  "  In  Hamilton's  successful  policy  there 
Were  certainly  germs  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  there  were  certainly 
limitations  and  possibly  danger*  to  pure  democracy,"  this  is  practi- 
cally Jefferson's  assertion  (1792)  that  "  Hi*  system  flowed  from 
principle*  adverse  to  liberty  ';  but  Jefferson  goes  on  to^add: 

and  wa*  calculated  to  undermine  and  demolish  the  republic."  A* 
to  the  intent  of  Hamilton  to  secure  through  hi*  financial  measures 
the  political  support  of  property,  hi*  own  word*  are  honest  and  clear; 
and  in  fact  he  succeeded.  Jefferson  merely  had  exaggerated  fear* 
of  a  moneyed  political  engine,  and  seeing  that  Hamilton'*  measures 
of  funding  ann  assumption  did  make  the  national  debt  politically 
useful  to  the  Federalist*  in  the  beginning  he  concluded  that  they 
would  seek  to  fasten  the  debt  on  the  country  for  ever. 

•  Cf.  Couv.  Morris,  op.  eil.  ii.  474 


ficed  bis  life*  After  the  Democratic  victory  of  1800,  his  letters, 
full  of  retrospective  judgments  and  interesting  outlooks,  are 
but  rarely  relieved  in  their  sombre  pessimism  by  flashes  of  hope 
and  courage.  His  last  letter  on  politics,  written  two  days 
before  his  death,  illustrates  the  two  sides  of  his  thinking  already 
emphasized:  in  this  letter  he  warns  his  New  England  friends 
against  dismemberment  of  the  union  as  "  a  dear  sacrifice  of 
great  positive  advantages,  without  any  counterbalancing  good; 
administering  no  relief  to  our  real  disease,  which  is  democracy, 
the  poison  of  which,  by  a  subdivision,  will  only  be  more  con- 
centrated in  each  part,  and  consequently  the  more  virulent." 
To  the  end  he  never  lost  his  fear  of  the  states,  nor  gained  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  country.  He  laboured  still,  in  mingled  hope 
and  apprehension,  "to  prop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabric,"7 
but  for  its  spiritual  content  of  democracy  he  had  no  under- 
standing, and  even  in  its  nationalism  he  had  little  hope.  Yet 
probably  to  no  one  man,  except  perhaps  to  Washington,  docs 
American  nationalism  owe  so  much  as  to  Hamilton. 

In  the  development  of  the  United  Stales  the  influence  of 
Hamiltonian  nationalism  and  Jcffcrsonian  democracy  has  been 
a  reactive  union;  but  changed  conditions  since  Hamilton's 
time,  and  particularly  since  the  Civil  War,  are  likely  to  create 
misconceptions  as  to  Hamilton's  position  in  his  own  day.  Great 
constructive  statesman  as  he  was,  he  was  also,  from  the  American 
point  of  view,  essentially  a  reactionary.  He  was  the  leader  of 
reactionary  forces — constructive  forces,  as  it  happened — in 
the  critical  period  after  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
and  in  the  period  of  Fcderaiist  supremacy.  He  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  dominant  forces  of  public  life  only  while  they  took, 
during  the  war,  the  predominant  impress  of  an  imperfect  nation- 
alism.' Jeffcrsonian  democracy  came  into  power  in  1800  in 
direct  line  with  colonial  development;  Hamiltonian  Federalism 
was  a  break  in  that  development;  and  this  alone  can  explain 
how  Jefferson  could  organize  the  Democratic  Party  in  face  of 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Federalists  in  constructing  the  govern- 
ment. Hamilton  stigmatized  his  great  opponent  as  a  political 
fanatic;  but  actualist  as  he  claimed  to  be,'  Hamilton  could  not 
sec,  or  would  not  concede,  the  predominating  forces  in  American 
life,  and  would  uncompromisingly  have  minimized  the  two 
great  political  conquests  of  the  colonial  period— local  self- 
government  and  democracy. 

Few  Americans  have  received  higher  tributes  from  foreign 
authorities.  Talleyrand,  personally  impressed  when  in  America 
with  Hamilton's  brilliant  qualities,  declared  that  he  had  the 
power  of  divining  without  reasoning,  and  compared  him  to  Fox 
and  Napoleon  because  he  had  "  devini  1'Europe."  Of  the 
judgments  rendered  by  his  countrymen,  Washington's  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  and  integrity  is  perhaps  the  most  significant. 
Chancellor  James  Kent,  and  others  only  less  competent,  paid 
remarkable  testimony  to  his  legal  abilities.  Chief-justice 
Marshall  ranked  him  second  to  Washington  alone.  No  judgment 

•  He  dreamed  of  saving  the  country  with  an  army  in  this  crisis 
of  blood  and  iron,  and  wished  to  preserve  unweakened  the  public 
confidence  in  hi*  personal  bravery. 

;  Hi*  own  word*  in  1802.  In  justification  of  the  above  state- 
ments see  the  correspondence  of  1800-1S04  pastim—  Works,  vol.  ix.- 
x.  (or  7-8)  ;  especially  x.  363,  425,  434.  44<>.  445  (<*  »:543.  591.596. 
602.  605). 

•  Cf.  Anson  D.  Morse,  article  cited  below,  pp.  4.  18-21. 
'Chancellor  Kent  tells  u*  {Memoirs  and  Letters,  p.  32)  that  in 

1804  Hamilton  wa*  planning  a  co-operative  Fcderaiist  work  on  the 
hi»tory  and  science  of  government  on  an  inductive  basis.  Kent 
always  speak*  of  Hamilton's  legal  thinking  a*  deductive,  however 
(ibid,  p.  290.  329),  and  such  seems  to  have  been  in  fact  all  his  political 
reasoning:  i.e.  underlying  them  were  such  maxim*  as  that  of  Hume, 
that  in  erecting  a  stable  government  every  citizen  must  be  assumed 
a  krwtyc,  and  be  bound  by  self-interest  toco-operation  for  the  public 
good.  Hamilton  always  seems  to  tie  reasoning  deductively  from 
such  principles.  He  went  too  far  and  fast  for  even  such  a  Federalist 
disbeliever  in  democracy  a*  Gouverncur  Mom*;  who,  to  Hamilton's 
assertion  that  democracy  must  be  ca*t  out  to  save  the  country, 
replied  that  "  *uch  necessity  cannot  be  shown  by  a  political  ratio- 
cination. Luckily,  or,  to  speak  with  a  reverence  proper  to  the 
occasion,  providentially,  mankind  are  not  disposed  to  embark  the 
blessing*  they  enjoy  on  a  voyage  of  syllogistic  adventure  to  obtain 
something  more  beautiful  in  exchange.  They  must  feel  before  they 
will  act  -r{pp.  ttt.  ii.  S3»- 
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if  more  justly  measured  than  Madison's  (in  1831):  "  That  he 
possessed  intellectual  powers  of  the  first  order,  and  the  moral 
qualities  of  integrity  and  honour  in  a  captivating  degree,  has 
been  awarded  him  by  a  suffrage  now  universal.  If  his  theory 
of  government  deviated  from  the  republican  standard  he  had 
the  candour  to  avow  it,  and  the  greater  merit  of  co-operating 
faithfully  in  maturing  and  supporting  a  system  which  was  not 
his  choice." 

In  person  Hamilton  was  rather  short  and  slender;  in  carriage, 
erect,  dignified  and  graceful.  Deep-set,  changeable,  dark  eyes 
vivified  his  mobile  features,  and  set  off  his  light  hair  and  fair, 
ruddy  complexion.  His  head  in  the  famous  Trumbull  portrait 
is  boldly  poised  and  very  striking.  The  captivating  charm  of 
his  manners  and  conversation  is  attested  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  in  familiar  life  he  was  artlessly  simple.  Friends  he  won 
readily,  and  he  held  them  in  devoted  attachment  by  the  solid 
worth  of  a  frank,  ardent,  generous,  warm-hearted  and  high- 
minded  character.  Versatile  as  were  his  intellectual  powers,  his 
nature  seems  comparatively  simple.  A  firm  will,  tireless 
energy,  aggressive  courage  and  bold  self-confidence  were  its 
leading  qualities;  the  word  "  intensity  "  perhaps  best  sums  up 
his  character.  His  Scotch  and  Gallic  strains  of  ancestry  are 
evident;  his  countenance  was  decidedly  Scotch;  his  nervous 
speech  and  bearing  and  vehement  temperament  rather  French; 
in  his  mind,  agility,  clarity  and  penetration  were  matched  with 
logical  solidity.  The  remarkable  quality  of  his  mind  lay  in  the 
rare  combination  of  acute  analysis  and  grasp  of  detail  with  great 
comprehensiveness  of  thought.  So  far  as  his  writings  show,  he 
was  almost  wholly  lacking  in  humour,  and  in  imagination  little 
less  so.  He  certainly  bad  wit,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  could 
have  had  any  touch  of  fancy.  In  public  speaking  he  often 
combined  a  rhetorical  effectiveness  and  emotional  intensity 
that  might  take  the  place  of  imagination,  and  enabled  him, 
on  the  coldest  theme,  to  move  deeply  the  feelings  of  his 
&ucl  l  tors* 

Bibliography.— Hamilton's  Works  have  been  edited  by  H.  C. 
Lodge  (New  York,  o  vols.,  1885-1886.  and  11  vols.,  1904);  all 
references  above  are  first  to  the  Latter  edition,  secondly  (in  brackets) 
to  the  former.  There  arc  various  additional  editions  of  The  Federal- 
ist, notably  those  of  H.  B.  Dawson  (1863),  H.  C.  Lodge  (1888).  and 
—the  most  scholarly — P.  L.  Ford  (1898);  cf.  American  Historical 
Review,  ii.  413.  675.  See  also  James  Bryce.  "  Predictions  of  Hamil- 
ton and  dc  Tocquevillc,"  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
vol.  5  (Baltimore,  1887);  and  the  capital  essay  of  Anson  D.  Morse 
in  the  Political  Scieitce  Quarterly,  v.  (1890),  pp.  t-23.  For  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  period  sec  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  780-810.  The  unfinished  Li/e  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  his 
Son,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  going  only  to  1787  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1834- 
1840),  was  superseded  by  the  same  author's  valuable,  but  partisan 
and  uncritical  History  of  the  Republic  .  .  .  as  traced  in  Ike  Wrilints 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  (New  V'ork,  7  vols.,  1857-1864;  4th  cd.. 
Boston,  1870).  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner's  Alexander  Hamilton 
(Makers  of  America  scries,  New  York,  1890)  is  appreciative,  and 
important  for  its  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  American 
free-trader;  see  also,  on  Hamilton'*  finance  and  economic  views. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Dunbar,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  iii.  (1889),  p.  32 ; 
E.  G.  Bourne  in  ibid.  x.  (1894),  p.  328;  E.  C.  Lunt  in  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  iii.  (1895),  p.  289.  Among  modern  studies  must 
also  be  mentioned  J.  T.  Morse's  able  Life  (1876);  H.  C.  Lodge's 
(in  the  American  Statesmen  series,  1882);  and  G.  Shea's  two 
books,  his  Historical  Study  (1877}  and  Life  and  Epoch  (1879).  C.  J. 
Riethmullcr's  Hamilton  and  his  Contemporaries  (1864),  written 
during  the  Civil  War,  is  sympathetic,  but  rather  speculative.  The 
most  vivid  account  of  Hamilton  is  in  Mrs  Gertrude  Athcrton's 
historical  romance.  The  Conqueror  (New  York,  1902),  for  the  writing 
of  which  the  author  made  new  investigations  into  the  biographical 
details,  and  elucidated  some  points  previously  obscure;  sec  also 
her  A  Feso  of  Hamilton's  Letters  (1903).  F.  5.  Oliver's  brilliant 
Alexander  Hamilton:  An  Essay  on  American  Un io n  (London,  1906), 
which  uses  its  subject  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  British  imperial 
federation,  is  strongly  anti-Jcftcrsonian,  but  no  other  work  by 
a  non-American  author  brings  out  so  well  the  wider  issues  involved 
in  Hamilton's  economic  policy.  (F.  S.  P.;  H.  Ch.) 

HAMILTON,  ANTHONY,  or  Antoine  (1646-1720),  French 
classical  author,  was  born  about  1646.  He  is  especially  note- 
worthy from  the  fact  that,  though  by  birth  he  was  a  foreigner, 
his  literary  characteristics  are  more  decidedly  French  than  those 
of  many  of  the  most  indubitable  Frenchmen.  His  father  was 
George  Hamilton,  younger  brother  of  James,  2nd  car!  of 


Abcrcorn,  and  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland,  and  6th  duke  of  Chatellerault  in  the  peerage  of 
France;  and  his  mother  was  Mary  Butler,  sister  of  the  1st 
duke  of  Ormonde.  According  to  some  authorities  be  was  born 
at  Droghcda,  but  according  to  the  London  edition  of  his  worb 
in  1811  his  birthplace  was  Roscrea,  Tippcrary.  From  the  ap 
of  four  till  he  was  fourteen  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  France, 
whither  his  family  had  removed  after  the  execution  of  Charles  1 
The  fact  that,  like  his  father,  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  prevented 
his  receiving  the  political  promotion  he  might  otherwise  have 
expected  on  the  Restoration,  but  he  became  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  brilliant  band  of  courtiers  whose  chronicler 
he  was  to  become.  He  took  service  in  the  French  army,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  "  la  belle  Hamilton."  to 
Philibert,  comtc  dc  Gramont  (q.v.)  rendered  his  connexion  with 
France  more  intimate,  if  possible,  than  before.  On  tbc  access** 
of  James  II.  he  obtained  an  infantry  regiment  in  Ireland,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Limerick  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  But  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  at  which  he  was  present, 
brought  disaster  on  all  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  before  long  be  was  again  in  France — an  exile,  bet 
at  home.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  for  the  most  part  at  lit 
court  of  St  Germain  and  in -the  ckiteaux  of  his  friends.  W  ith 
Ludovisc,  duchesse  du  Maine,  he  became  an  especial  favountc, 
and  it  was  at  her  scat  at  SceaUx  that  he  wrote  the  iieneirts 
that  made  him  famous.  He  died  at  St  Germain-en-Layc  on  the 
2 1  st  of  April  1720. 

It  is  mainly  by  the  Mi  moires  du  comtc  dc  Gr  jmsnt  that  Hamilton 
takes  rank  with  the  most  classical  writers  of  France.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  written  at  Gramont's  dictation,  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  Hamilton's  share  is  the  most  considerable.  The 
work  was  first  published  anonymously  in  1 7 «3  under  the  rubric  ci 
Cologne,  but  it  was  really  printed  in  Holland,  at  that  time  the 
great  patroness  of  all  questionable  authors.  An  English  trans- 
lation by  Boyer  appeared  in  1714.  Upwards  of  thirty  editions 
have  since  appeared,  the  best  of  the  French  being  Rcnouard'i 
(1812),  forming  part  of  a  collected  edition  of  Hamilton's  works, 
and  Gustavc  Brunei's  (1859),  and  the  best  of  the  English, 
Edwards's  (1793),  with  78  engravings  from  portraits  in  the  royal 
collections  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  A.  F.  Bert  rand  de  MoJe- 
villc's  (2  vols.,  181 1 ),  with  64  portraits  by  E.  Scrivcn  and  others, 
and  Gordon  Goodwin's  (2  vols.,  1003).  The  original  edition 
was  reprinted  by  Benjamin  Piftcau  in  1876.  In  imitation  and 
satiric  parody  of  the  romantic  talcs  which  Antoine  Galtand'i 
translation  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Mgkts  had  brought  into 
favour  in  France,  Hamilton  wrote,  partly  for  the  amusement  of 
Henrietta  Bulklcy,  sister  of  the  duchess  of  Berwick,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  four  ironical  and  extravagant  ioniv, 
Le  Bilier,  Flcur  a" i pint,  Ztttfyde  and  Lcs  Qualre  Facjrdins 
The  saying  in  Le  Bilier'  "  Bclier,  mon  ami,  tu  me  fcrais  plaisir 
si  tu  voulais  commcnccr  par  lc  commencement,"  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  These  talcs  were  circulated  privately  during 
Hamilton's  lifetime,  and  the  first  three  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1730,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  author;  a  collection  of  his 
CEuvres  diverse*  in  1731  contained  the  unfinished  leulydc 
Hamilton  was  also  the  author  of  some  songs  as  exquisite  in  their 
way  as  his  prose,  and  interchanged  amusing  verses  with  the  duke 
of  Berwick.  In  the  name  of  his  niece,  the  countess  of  Stafford. 
Hamilton  maintained  a  witly  correspondence  with  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu. 

See  notices  of  Hamilton  in  Lcseure's  edition  (1873)  of  the  Conieu 
Saintc-Bcuve's  Cauteries  du  lundi,  tome  i.,  Sayou  s  Hntoirt  tie  '.1 
litUrature  francaise  a  I'ltrauger  (1853).  and  by  L.  S.  Auger  in  the 
CEuvres  completes  (1804). 

HAMILTON.  ELIZABETH  (1758-1816),  British  author,  wai 
born  at  Belfast,  of  Scottish  extraction,  on  the  21st  of  July  1755 
Her  father's  death  in  1759  left  his  wife  so  embarrassed  thai 
Elizabeth  was  adopted  in  1762  by  her  paternal  aunt,  Mrs 
Marshall,  who  lived  in  Scotland,  near  Stirling.  In  i;8S  Mi>» 
Hamilton  went  to  live  with  her  brother  Captain  Charles  Hamilton 
(»753-»7Q'),  who  was  engaged  on  his  translation  of  the  Hwdir*. 
Prompted  by  her  brother's  associations,  she  produced  her 
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Litters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah  in  1796.  Soon  after,  with  her  sister 
Mrs  Blake,  she  settled  at  Bath,  where  she  published  in  1800  the 
Memoirs  of  Modern  Philosophers,  a  satire  on  the  admirers  of 
the  French  Revolution.  In  1801-1802  appeared  her  Letters 
on  Education.  After  travelling  through  Wales  and  Scotland  for 
nearly  two  years,  the  sisters  look  up  their  abode  in  1803  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1S04  Mrs  Hamilton,  as  she  then  preferred  to  be 
called,  published  her  Life  of  Agrippina,  vife  of  Germanicus; 
and  in  the  same  year  she  received  a  pension  from  government. 
The  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie  (1808),  which  is  her  best-known  work, 
was  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  "  a  picture  of  the  rural 
habits  of  Scotland,  of  striking  and  impressive  fidelity."  She 
also  published  Popular  Essays  on  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  the  Human  Mind  (1812),  and  Hints  addressed  to  the  Patrons 
and  Directors  of  Public  Schools  (1815).  She  died  at  Harrogate 
on  the  23rd  of  July  1816. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Elisabeth  Hamilton,  by  Miss  Bcngcr,  were  pub- 
lished in  1818. 

HAMILTON.  EMMA.  Lady  (c.  1765-1815),  wife  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (q.v.),  the  British  envoy  at  Naples,  and  famous  as 
Ihe  mistress  of  Nelson,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Lyon,  a 
blacksmith  of  Great  Neston  in  Cheshire.  The  date  of  her  birth 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  she  was  baptized  at  Great 
Neston  on  the  nth  of  May  1765,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  was  born  in  that  year.  Her  baptismal  name  was  Emily. 
As  her  father  died  soon  after  her  birth,  the  mother,  who  was 
dependent  on  parish  relief,  had  to  remove  to  her  native  village, 
Hawarden  in  Flintshire.  Emma's  early  life  is  very  obscure.  She 
was  certainly  illiterate,  and  it  appears  that  she  had  a  child  in 
1 780,  a  fact  which  has  led  some  of  her  biographers  to  place  her 
birth  before  1765.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was  first  the  mistress 
of  Captain  Willet  Payne,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  that  she 
was  employed  in  some  doubtful  capacity  by  a  notorious  quack 
of  the  time,  Dr  Graham.  In  1781  she  was  the  mistress  of  a 
country  gentleman,  Sir  Harry  Featherstonhaugh,  who  turned 
her  out  in  December  of  that  year.  She  was  then  pregnant,  and 
in  her  distress  she  applied  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Grcvillc,  to  whom 
she  was  already  known.  At  this  time  she  called  herself  Emily 
Hart.  Grcvillc,  a  gentleman  of  artistic  tastes  and  well  known 
in  society,  entertained  her  as  his  mistress,  her  mother,  known 
as  Mrs  Cadogan,  acting  as  housekeeper  and  partly  as  servant. 
Under  the  protection  of  Grcvillc,  whose  means  were  narrowed 
by  debt,  she  acquired  some  education,  and  was  taught  to  sing, 
dance  and  act  with  professional  skill.  In  1782  he  introduced 
her  to  his  friend  Romncy  the  portrait  painter,  who  had  been 
established  for  several  years  in  London,  and  who  admired  her 
beauty  with  enthusiasm.  The  numerous  famous  portraits  of 
her  from  his  brush  may  have  somewhat  idealised  her  apparently 
robust  and  brilliantly  coloured  beauty,  but  her  vivacity  and 
powers  of  fascination  cannot  be  doubted.  She  had  the  tempera- 
ment of  an  artist,  and  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to 
Grcvillc.  In  1784  she  was  seen  by  his  uncle,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  admired  her  greatly.  Two  years  later  she  was 
sent  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Naples,  as  the  result  of  an  understanding 
between  Hamilton  and  Greville — the  undo  paying  his  nephew's 
debts  and  the  nephew  ceding  his  mistress.  Emma  at  first 
resented,  but  then  submitted  to  the  arrangement.  Her  beauty, 
her  artistic  capacity,  and  her  high  spirits  toon  made  her  a  great 
favourite  in  the  easy-going  society  of  Naples,  and  Queen  Maria 
Carolina  became  closely  attached  to  her.  She  became  famous 
for  her  "  attitudes,"  a  scries  of  poses  plasliques  in  which  she 
represented  classical  and  other  figures.  On  the  6th  of  September 
1 791,  during  a  visit  to  England,  she  was  married  to  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  The  ceremony  was  required  in  order  to  justify  her 
public  reception  at  the  court  of  Naples,  where  Lady  Hamilton 
played  an  important  part  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  queen 
communicated  with  the  British  minister— sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  and  the  policy  of  the  king.  The  revolutionary 
wars  and  disturbances  which  began  after  1792  made  the  services 
of  Lady  Hamilton  always  useful  and  sometimes  necessary  to 
the  British  government.  It  was  claimed  by  her,  and  on  her 
behalf,  that  she  secured  valuable  information  in  1796,  and  was 
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of  essential  service  to  the  British  fleet  in  1798  during  the  Nile 
campaign,  by  enabling  it  to  obtain  stores  and  water  in  Sicily. 
These  claims  have  been  denied  on  the  rather  irrelevant  ground 
that  they  arc  wanting  in  official  confirmation,  which  was  only 
to  be  expected  since  they  were  ex  hypolhesi  unofficial  and  secret, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  considerably  exaggerated, 
and  it  is  certain  that  her  stories  cannot  always  be  reconciled 
with  one  another  or  with  the  accepted  facts.  When  Nelson 
returned  from  the  Nile  in  September  1798  Lady  Hamilton  made 
him  her  hero,  and  he  became  entirely  devoted  to  her.  Her 
influence  over  him  indeed  became  notorious,  and  brought  him 
much  official  displeasure.  Lady  Hamilton  undoubtedly  used 
hcT  influence  to  draw  Nelson  into  a  most  unhappy  participation 
in  thi  domestic  troubles  of  Naples,  and  when  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
was  recalled  in  1S00  she  travelled  with  him  and  Nelson  ostenta- 
tiously across  Europe.  In  England  Lady  Hamilton  insisted  on 
making  a  parade  of  her  hold  over  Nelson.  Their  child,  Horatia 
Nelson  Thomson,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  January  1801.  The 
profuse  habits  which  Emma  Hamilton  had  contracted  in  Naples, 
together  with  a  passion  for  gambling  which  grew  on  her,  led  her 
into  debt,  and  also  into  extravagant  ways  of  living,  against  which 
her  husband  feebly  protested.  On  his  death  in  1803  she  received 
by  his  will  a  liferent  of  £800,  and  the  furniture  of  his  house  in 
Piccadilly.  She  then  lived  openly  with  Nelson  at  his  house  at 
Mcrton.  Nelson  tried  repeatedly  to  secure  her  a  pension  for 
the  services  rendered  a.t  Naples,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  his 
death  she  received  Mcrton,  and  an  annuity  of  £500,  as  well  as 
the  control  of  the  interest  of  the  £4000  he  left  to  his  daughter. 
But  gambling  and  extravagance  kept  her  poor.  In  1808  her 
friends  endeavoured  to  arrange  her  affairs,  but  in  1S13  she  was 
put  in  prison  for  debt  and  remained  there  for  a  year.  A  certain 
Alderman  Smith  having  aided  her  to  get  out,  she  went  over  to 
Calais  for  refuge  from  her  creditors,  and  she  died  there  in  distress 
if  not  in  want  on  the  1 5th  of  January  181s. 

Authorities.— The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton  (London,  1815) 
wcrv  the  work  of  an  ill-disposed  but  well-informed  and  shrewd 
observer  whose  name  is  not  given.  Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson, 
by  J.  C.  Jefferson  (London,  ihss)  is  based  on  authentic  papers. 
It  is  corrected  in  some  particulars  by  the  detailed  recent  life  written 
by  Walter  Sichel,  Emma.  Lady  Hamilton  (London,  1905).  See  also 
the  authorities  given  in  the  article  Nelsgm.  (D.  H.) 

HAMILTON,  JAMES  (1760-1831),  English  educationist,  and 
author  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  teaching  languages,  was 
born  in  1769.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  Having  settled  in  Hamburg  and  become  free  of  the 
city,  he  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  German  and 
accepted  the  tuition  of  a  French  cmigr6,  General  d'Angclis. 
In  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  to  read  an  easy  German 
book,  his  master  having  discarded  the  use  of  a  grammar  and 
translated  to  him  short  stories  word  for  word  into  French.  As 
a  citizen  of  Hamburg  Hamilton  started  a  business  in  Paris,  and 
during  Ihe  peace  of  Amiens  maintained  a  lucrative  trade  with 
England;  but  at  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  though  the  protection  of  Hamburg  was  enough  to  get 
the  words  rjfact  de  k  lisle  des  prisonniers  de  guerre  inscribed  upon 
his  passport,  he  was  detained  in  custody  till  the  close  of  hostilities. 
His  business  being  thus  ruined,  he  went  in  1814  to  America, 
intending  to  become  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  potash; 
but,  changing  his  plan  before  he  reached  his  "  location,"  he 
started  as  a  teacher  in  New  York.  Adopting  his  old  tutor's 
method,  he  attained  remarkable  success  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Returning  to 
Engbnd  in  July  1823,  he  was  equally  fortunate  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere.  The  two  master  principles  of  his  method  were 
that  the  language  should  be  presented  to  the  scholar  as  a  living 
organism,  and  that  its  laws  should  be  learned  from  observation 
and  not  by  rules.  His  system  attracted  general  attention,  and 
was  vigorously  attacked  and  defended.  In  1826  Sydney  Smith 
devoted  an  article  to  its  elucidation  in  the  Edinburgh  Rnicv. 
As  textbooks  for  his  pupils  Hamilton  printed  interlinear  transla- 
tions of  the  Gospel  of  John,  of  an  Epitome  hisloriae  sacrae,  of 
Aesop's  Fables,  Eutropius,  Aurclius  Victor,  Phaedrus,  &c,  and 
many  books  were  issued  as  Hamiltonian  with  which  be 
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bad  nothing  personally  to  do.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  October 
1831. 

Sec  Hamilton'*  own  account,  Tkt  History,  Principles,  Prat  lice 
and  Results  of  Ike  Hamiltonian  System  (Manchester,  1 8*9;  new  ed., 
1831):  Albcrtc.  Vber  die  Hamilton' sche  Method* ;  C  F.  Wurm, 
Hamilton  und  Jacotot  (1831}. 

HAMILTON.  JAMES  HAMILTON,  ist  Duke  of  (1606-1649), 
Scottish  nobleman,  son  of  James,  and  marquess  of  Hamilton, 
and  of  the  Lady  Anne  Cunningham,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Glcncairn,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  June  1606.  As  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  James  Hamilton,  ist  carl  of  Arran,  he 
was  the  heir  to  the  throne -of  Scotland  after  the  descendants  of 
James  VI.1  He  married  in  his  fourteenth  year  May  Fcilding, 
aged  seven,  daughter  of  Lord  Feilding,  afterwards  ist  carl  of 
Denbigh,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  matriculated  on  the  14th  of  December  1621.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  titles  on  the  lattcr's  death  in  1625.  In  1628  he 
was  made  master  of  the  horse  and  was  also  appointed  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber  and  a  pn'vy  councillor.  In  1631  Hamilton 
took  over  a  force  of  6000  men  to  assist  Custavus  Adolphus  in 
Germany.  He  guarded  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  while  Custavus 
fought  Tilly  at  Brcitenfeld,  and  afterwards  occupied  Magdeburg, 
but  bis  army  was  destroyed  by  disease  and  starvation,  and  after 
the  complete  failure  of  the  expedition  Hamilton  returned  to 
England  in  September  1634.  He  now  became  Charles  I.'s 
chief  adviser  in  Scottish  affairs.  In  May  1638,  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolt  against  the  English  Prayer-Book,  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  for  Scotland  to  appease  the  discontents.  He 
described  the  Scots  as  being  "  possessed  by  the  devil,"  and  instead 
of  doing  his  utmost  to  support  the  Ling's  interests  was  easily 
intimidated  by  the  covenanting  leaders  and  persuaded  of  the 
impossibility  of  resisting  their  demands,  finally  returning  to 
Charles  to  urge  him  to  give  way.  It  is  said  that  he  so  far1  forgot 
his  trust  as  to  encourage  the  Scottish  leaders  in  their  resistance 
in  order  to  gain  their  favour.'  On  the  27th  of  July  Charles  sent 
him  back  with  new  proposals  for  the  election  of  an  assembly 
and  a  parliament,  episcopacy  being  safeguarded  but  bishops 
being  made  responsible  to  future  assemblies.  After  a  wrangle 
concerning  the  mode  of  election  he  again  returned  to  Charles. 
Having  been  sent  back  to  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  September, 
he  brought  with  him  a  revocation  of  the  prayer-book  and  canons 
and  another  covenant  to  be  substituted  for  the  national  covenant. 
On  the  2  ist  of  November  Hamilton  presided  over  the  first  meeting 
of  the  assembly  in  Glasgow  cathedral,  but  dissolved  it  on  the 
28th  on  its  declaring  the  bishops  responsible  to  its  authority. 
The  assembly,  however,  continued  to  sit  notwithstanding,  and 
Hamilton  returned  to  England  to  give-an  account  of  his  failure, 
leaving  the  enemy  triumphant  and  in  possession.  War  was  now 
decided  upon,  and  Hamilton  was  chosen  lo  command  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Forth  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Scots.  On  arrival 
on  the  ist  of  May  1639  he  found  the  plan  impossible,  despaired  of 
success,  and  was  recalled  in  June.  On  the  8th  of  July,  after  a 
hostile  reception  at  Edinburgh,  he  resigned  his  commissioncrship. 
He  supported  Strafford's  proposal  to  call  the  Short  Parliament, 
but  otherwise  opposed  him  as  strongly  as  he  could,  as  the  chief 
adversary  of  the  Scots;  and  be  aided  the  elder  Vane,  it  was 
•James.  Lord  Hamilton  =  Princess  Mary  Stuart, 
(d.  1479).  J  daughter  of  Jai»c»  II. 

James,  Lord  Hamilton  and  1st  earl  of  Arran 

(d.  c,  i«9)- 

James,  duke  of  Chaiclherault,  and  2nd  carl  of  Arran 
(d-  1575)- 

James,  3rd  carl  of  Arran 
(d.  I<«o9). 

John.  1st  marquee  of  Hamilton 
(d.  .604). 

• 

James.  2nd  marquess  of  Hamilton 
(d.  1625). 

James,  3rd  marquess  anj  1st  duke  of  Hamilton. 
1  Sec  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  Did.  of  Mat.  Biotraphy. 
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believed,  in  accomplishing  Strafford's  destruction  by  sending 
for  him  to  the  Long  Parliament.  Hamilton  now  supported  the 
parliamentary  party,  desired  an  alliance  with  his  nation,  acd 
persuaded  Charles  in  February  1641  to  admit  some  of  their 
leaders  into  the  council.  On  the  death  of  Strafford  HamilicB 
was  confronted  by  a  new  antagonist  in  Montrose,  who  detested 
both  his  character  and  policy  and  repudiated  his  supremacy 
in  Scotland.  On  the  10th  of  August  1641  he  accompanied 
Charles  on  his  last  visit  to  Scotland.  His  aim  now  was  lo  effect 
an  alliance  between  the  king  and  Argyll,  the  former  accepting 
Prcsbytcrianism  and  receiving  the  help  of  the  Scots  against  the 
English  parliament,  and  when  this  failed  he  abandoned  Chirks 
and  adhered  to  Argyll.  In  consequence  he  received  a  challenge 
from  Lord  Kcr,  of  which  he  gave  the  king  information,  and 
obtained  from  Kcr  an  apology.  Montrose  wrote  to  Charles 
declaring  he  could  prove  Hamilton  to  be  a  traitor.  The  kinf 
himself  spoke  of  him  as  being  "  very  active  in  bis  own  pre- 
servation." Shortly  afterwards  the  plot — knows  as  the 
"  Incident  " — to  seize  Argyll,  Hamilton  and  the  lattcr's  brother, 
the  carl  of  Lanark,  was  discovered,  and  on  the  12th  of  October 
they  fled  from  Edinburgh.  Hamilton  returned  not  long  after- 
wards, and  notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred  still  retained 
Charles's  favour  and  confidence.  He  returned  with  him  la 
London  and  accompanied  him  on  the  5th  of  January  164.1  *h<a 
he  went  to  the  city  after  the  failure  to  secure  the  five  members. 
In  July  Hamilton  went  to  Scotland  on  a  hopeless  mission  to 
prevent  the  intervention  of  the  Scol,s  in  the  war,  and  a  breach 
then  took  place  between  him  and  Argyll.  When  in  February 
1643  proposals  of  mediation  between  Charles  and  the  parliament 
came  from  Scotland,  Hamilton  instigated  the  "  cross  petition" 
which  demanded  from  Charles  the  surrender  of  the  annuities 
of  tithes  in  order  to  embarrass  Loudoun,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  project,  to  whom  they  had  already  been  granted.  This 
failing,  he  promoted  a  scheme  for  overwhelming  the  influence 
and  votes  of  Argyll  and  his  party  by  sending  to  Scotland  all  the 
Scottish  peers  then  with  the  king,  thereby  preventing  any 
assistance  to  the  parliament  coming  from  that  quarter,  while 
Charles  was  to  guarantee  the  establishment  of  Prcsbytcriinisn 
in  Scotland  only.  This  foolish  intrigue  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Montrose,  who  was  eager  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  and  antici- 
pate and  annihilate  the  plans  of  the  Covenanters.  Hamilton, 
however,  gained  over  the  queen  for  his  project,  and  in  September 
was  made  a  duke,  while  Montrose  was  condemned  to  inaction. 
Hamilton's  scheme,  however,  completely  failed.  He  had  no 
control  over  the  parliament.  He  was  unable  to  hinder  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  of  the  estates  which  assembled  without 
the  king's  authority,  and  his  supporters  found  themselves  in  t 
minority.  Finally,  on  refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  Hamilton 
and  Lanark  were  obliged  to  leave  Scotland.  They  arrived  at 
Oxford  on  the  i6lh  of  December.  Hamilton's  conduct  had  at 
last  incurred  Charles's  resentment  and  he  was  sent,  in  January 
1644,  a  prisoner  to  Pcndennis  Castle,  in  164s  being  removed  to 
St  Michael's  Mount,  where-hc  was  liberated  by  Fairfax's  troops 
on  the  2jrd  of  April  1646.  Subsequently  he  showed  great 
activity  in  the  futile  negotiations  between  the  Scots  and  Charles 
at  Newcastle.  In  1648,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Charles 
by  the  army  in  1647,  Hamilton  obtained  a  temporary  influence 
and  authority  in  the  Scottish  parliament  over  Argyll.  **** 
a  large  force  into  England  in  support  of  the  king  on  the  Sth  of 
July.  He  showed  complete  incapacity  in  -military  coromaad; 
was  kept  in  check  for  some  lime  by  Lambert;  and  though  out- 
numbering the  enemy  by  24,000  lo  about  9000  men,  aliowtd  his 
troops  to  disperse  over  the  country  and  to  be  defeated  in  detail 
by  Cromwell  during  the  three  days  August  I7th-i9th  at  the 
so-called  battle  of  Preston,  being  himself  taken  prisoner  on  the 
25th.  ,Hc  was  tried  on  the  6th  of  February  1649,  condemned 
to  death  on  the  6th  of  March  and  executed  on  the  9th. 

Hamilton,  during  his  unfortunate  career,  had  often  been 
suspected  of  betraying  the  king's  cause,  and,  as  an  heir  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  of  intentionally  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  crown  for  him«H. 
The  cln'ge  was  brought  against  him  as  early  as  163 1  when  he  was 
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toying  men  in  Scotland  for  the  German  expedition,  but  Charles 
gave  no  credence  to  it  and  showed  his  trust  in  Hamilton  by 
causing  him  to  share  his  own  room.  The  charge,  however,  always 
clung  to  him,  and  his  intriguing  character  and  hopeless  manage- 
ment of  the  king's  affairs  in  Scotland  gave  colour  to  the  accusa- 
tion. There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  real  foundation  for  it. 
His  career  is  sufficiently  explained  by  his  thoroughly  weak  and 
egotistical  character.  He  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  great 
questions  at  issue,  was  neither  loyal  nor  patriotic,  and  only 
desired  peace  and  compromise  to  avoid  personal  losses.  "  He 
was  devoid  of  intellectual  or  moral  strength,  and  was  therefore 
easily  brought  to  fancy  all  future  tasks  easy  and  all  present 
obstacles  insuperable."1  A  worse  choice  than  Hamilton  could 
not  possibly  have  been  made  in  such  a  crisis,  and  his  want  of 
•principle,  of  firmness  and  resolution,  brought  irretrievable  ruin 
upon  the  royal  cause. 

Hamilton's  three  sons  died  young,  and  the  dukedom  passed 
by  special  remainder  to  his  brother  William,  earl  of  Lanark. 
On  the  lattcr's  death  in  1651  the  Scottish  titles  reverted  to  the 
1st  duke's  daughter,  Anne,  whose  husband,  William  Douglas, 
was  created  (third)  duke  of  Hamilton. 

Bibliography. — Article  in  the  Diet,  ef  Nat.  Bier,  by  S.  R. 
Cardincr:  History  of  England  and  of  lh<  Civtl  War,  by  the  same 
author;  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  by  G.  Burnet;  Lauder- 
dolt  Papers  (Camden  Society.  18A4-1H85) ;  The  Hamilton  Papers, 
ed.  by  S.  R.  Gardiner  (Camden  Society.  1880)  and  addenda  (Camden 
Miscellany,  vol.  ix..  1895);  Thomason  Tracts  in  the  British  Muwum, 
S30  (6),  I948  0°)  (arrount  of  his  supposed  treachery),  and  546  (21) 
(speech  on  the  scaffold).  (P.  C.  Y.) 

HAMILTON,  JOHN  (c.  1511-1 571),  Scottish  prelate  and 
politician,  was  a  natural  son  of  James  Hamilton,  1st  earl  of 
Arran.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  a  monk  and  abbot  of 
Paisley,  and  after  studying  in  Paris  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  soon  rose  to  a  position  of  power  and  influence  under 
his  half-brother,  the  regent  Arran.  He  was  made  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  in  1543  and  bishop  of  Dunkcld  two  years  later;  in 
1 546  he  followed  David  Beaton  as  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  became  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  He 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  stay  the  growth  of  Protestantism,  but 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  "  persecution  was  not  the  policy  of 
Archbishop  Hamilton,"  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  a  catechism  called  Hamilton's  Cctcchism 
(published  with  an  introduction  by  T.  G.  Law  in  18S4)  was 
drawn  up  and  printed,  possibly  at  his  instigation.  Having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Protestants,  now  the  dominant 
party  in  Scotland,  the  archbishop  was  imprisoned  in  1 563.  After 
his  release  he  was  an  active  partisan  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots; 
he  baptized  the  infant  James,  afterwards  King  James  VI.,  and 
pronounced  the  divorce  of  the  queen  from  Bothwcll.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Lanpsidc,  and  some  time  later  took 
refuge  in  Dumbarton  Castle.  Here  he  was  seized,  and  on  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murders  of  Lord  Damlcy  and 
the  regent  Murray  he  was  tried,  and  hanged  on  the  6th  of  April 
1 57 j.  The  archbishop  had  three  children  by  his  mistress, 
Grizzel  Scmpill. 

HAMILTON,  PATRICK  (1504-1528),  Scottish  divine,  second 
son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  well  known  in  Scottish  chivalry, 
and  of  Catherine  Stewart,  daughter  of  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany, 
second  son  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow,  probably  at  his  father's  estate  of  Stanchousc  in 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  educated  probably  at  Linlithgow.  In  1517 
he  was  appointed  titular  abbot  of  Fernc,  Ross-shire;  and  it 
was  probably  about  the  same  year  that  he  went  to  study  at 
Paris,  for  his  name  is  found  in  an  ancient  list  of  those  who 
graduated  there  in  1520.  It  was  doubtless  in  Paris,  where 
Luther's  writings  were  already  exciting  much  discussion,  that 
he  received  the  germs  of  the  doctrines  he  was  afterwards  to 
uphold.  From  Alexander  Ales  we  learn  that  Hamilton  subse- 
quently went  to  Louvain,  attracted  probably  by  the  fame  of 
Erasmus,  who  in  1511  had  his  headquarters  there.  Returning 
to  Scotland,  the  young  scholar  naturally  selected  St  Andrews, 
the  capital  of  the  church  and  of  learning,  as  his  residence.  On 
•  See  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  Diet,  ef  Sat.  Biopaphy. 


the  9th  of  June  1523  he  became  a  member  of  the  university  of 
St  Andrews,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  1524  he  was  admitted 
to  its  faculty  of  arts.  There  Hamilton  attained  such  influence 
that  he  was  permitted  to  conduct  as  precentor  a  musical  mass 
of  his  own  composition  in  the  cathedral.  But  the  reformed 
doctrines  had  now  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  young  abbot, 
ami  he  was  eager  to  communicate  them  to  his  fellow-country- 
men. Early  in  1517  the  attention  of  James  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  was  directed  to  the  heretical  preaching  of  the 
young  priest,  whereupon  he  ordered  that  Hamilton  should  be 
formally  summoned  and  accused.  Hamilton  fled  to  Germany, 
first  visiting  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  and  afterwards  enrolling 
himself  as  a  student,  under  Franz  Lambert  of  Avignon,  in  the 
new  university  of  Marburg,  opened  on  the  30th  of  May  1527  by 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Hermann  von  dem  Buschc,  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Epistolac  obscurorum  virorum,  John 
Frith  and  Tyndalc  were  among  those  whom  he  met  there  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  1527  Hamilton  returned  to  Scotland,  bold  in 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  principles.  He  went  first  to 
his  brother's  house  at  Kincavcl,  near  Linlithgow,  in  which  town 
he  preached  frequently,  and  soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young 
lady  of  noble  rank,  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Beaton,  avoiding  open  violence  through  fear  of  Hamilton's  high 
connexions,  invited  him  to  a  conference  at  St  Andrews.  The 
reformer,  predicting  that  he  was  going  to  confirm  the  pious 
in  the  true  doctrine  by  his  death,  resolutely  accepted  the  invita- 
tion,and  for  ncarlya  month  was  permitted  to  preach  and  dispute, 
perhaps  in  order  to  provide  material  for  accusation.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  summoned  before  a  council  of  bishops  and 
clergy  presided  over  by  the  archbishop;  there  were  thirteen 
charges,  seven  of  which  were  based  on  the  doctrines  affirmed 
in  the  Loci  communes.  On  examination  Hamilton  maintained 
that  these  were  undoubtedly  true.  The  council  condemned 
him  as  a  heretic  on  the  whole  thirteen  charges.  Hamilton  was 
seized,  and,  it  is  said,  surrendered  to  the  soldiery  on  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  his  friends  without  injury.  The 
council  convicted  him,  after  a  sham  disputation  with  Friar 
Campbell,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  secular  power.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same  day  (February  29,  1528) 
lest  he  should  be  rescued  by  his  friends,  and  he  was  burned  at 
the  slake  as  a  heretic.  His  courageous  bearing  attracted  more 
attention  than  ever  to  the  doctrines  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
greatly  helped  to  spread  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The 
"  reck  of  Patrick  Hamilton  infected  all  it  blew  on."  His 
martyrdom  is  singular  in  this  respect,  that  he  represented  in 
Scotland  almost  alone  the  Lutheran  stage  of  the  Reformation. 
His  only  book  was  entitled  Loci  communes,  known  as  "  Patrick's 
Places."  It  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
the  contrast  between  the  gospel  and  the  law  in  a  scries  of  clear-cut 
propositions.    It  is  to  be  found  in  Foxs's  Acts  and  Monuments. 

HAMILTON,  ROBERT  (i743-«°»9).  Scottish  economist  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Pilrig,  Edinburgh,  on  the  nth  of 
June  1743.  His  grandfather,  William  Hamilton,  principal  of 
Edinburgh  University,  had  been  a  professor  of  divinity.  Having 
completed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  distinguished  in  mathematics,  Robert  was  induced  to 
enter  a  banking-house  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  business,  but  his  ambition  was  really  academic.  In  1769  he 
gave  up  business  pursuits  and  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Perth 
academy.  In  1779  he  was  presented  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Aberdeen  University.  For  many  years,  however, 
by  private  arrangement  with  his  colleague  Professor  Copland, 
Hamilton  taught  the  class  of  mathematics.  In  1817  he  was 
presented  to  the  latter  chair. 

Hamilton's  most  important  work  is  the  Essay  en  the  National 
Debt,  which  appeared  in  1813  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
expose  the  economic  fallacies  tnvolvrd  in  Pitt'*  policy  of  a  sinking 
fund.  It  is  still  of  value.  A  posthumous  volume  published  in 
1830,  The  Prorress  of  Society,  is  also  of  great  ability,  and  is  a  very 
effective  treatment  of  economical  principles  by  tracing  their  natural 
origin  and  position  in  the  development  of  social  life.  Some  minor 
work*  of  n  practical  character  (Introduction  to  Merchandise,  1777; 
Essay  an  IV'ar  and  Peace,  179°)  arc  no*  forgotten. 
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HAMILTON,  THOMAS  (1789-1843),  Scottish  writer,  younger 
brother  of  the  philosopher,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  was 
born  in  1789.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where 
he  made  a  dose  friend  of  Michael  Scott,  the  author  of  Tom 
Cringle's  Log.  He  entered  the  army  in  1810,  and  served  through- 
out the  Peninsular  and  American  campaigns,  but  continued  to 
cultivate  his  literary  tastes.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he 
withdrew,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  from  active  service.  He 
contributed  both  prose  and  verse  to  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
in  which  appeared  his  vigorous  and  popular  military  novel, 
Cyrtf  Thomlon  (1S27).  His  A  minis  of  Ike  Peninsular  Campaign, 
published  originally  in  1839,  and  republished  in  1849  with 
additions  by  Frederick  Hardman,  is  written  with  great  clearness 
and  impartiality.  His  only  other  work,  Men  and  Manners  in 
America,  published  originally  in  1833,  is  somewhat  coloured  by 
British  prejudice,  and  by  the  author's  aristocratic  dislike  of  a 
democracy.  Hamilton  died  at  Pisa  on  the  7th  of  December 
1841. 

HAMILTON,  WILLIAM  (1704-1754),  Scottish  poet,  the  author 
of  "The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  was  born  in  1 704  at  Bangour  in  Linlith- 
gowshire, the  son  of  James  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  bar.  As  early  as  1724  we  find  him  contributing 
to  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany.  In  1745  Hamilton 
joined  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles,  and  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  actually  bore  arms,  he  celebrated  the  battle  of 
Prcstonpans  in  verse.  After  the  disaster  of  Cullodcn  he  lurked 
for  several  months  in  the  Highlands  and  escaped  to  France; 
but  in  1749  the  influence  of  his  friends  procured  him  permission 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  family  estate  of  Bangour.  The  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him,  however,  to  live  abroad,  and  be  died  at 
Lyons  on  the  35th  of  March  1754.  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  Edinburgh.  He  was  twice  married — 
"  into  families  of  distinction  "  says  the  preface  of  the  authorized 
edition  of  his  poems. 

Hamilton  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of  poems, 
none  of  them  except  "  The  Braes  of  Yarrow  "  of  striking  origin- 
ality. The  collection  is  composed  of  odes,  epitaphs,  short  pieces 
of  translation,  songs,  and  occasional  verses.  The  longest  is 
"Contemplation,  or  the  Triumph  of  Love"  (about  500  lines). 
The  first  edition  was  published  without  his  permission  by  Foulis 
(Glasgow,  1748),  and  introduced  by  a  preface  from  the  pen  of 
Adam  Smith.  Another  edition  with  corrections  by  himself  was 
brought  out  by  his  friends  in  1760,  and  to  this  was  prefixed  a 
portrait  engraved  by  Robert  Strange. 

In  1850  James  Patcrwn  edited  The  Poems  and  Songs  of  William 
Hamilton.  This,  volume  contains  several  poems  till  then  unpublished, 
and  gives  a  life  of  the  author. 

HAMILTON.  SIR  WILLIAM  (1730-180.?),  British  diplomatist 
and  archaeologist,  son  of  I-ord  Archibald  Hamilton,  governor 
of  Greenwich  hospital  and  of  Jamaica,  was  born  in  Scotland  on 
the  13th  of  December  1730,  and  served  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards  from  1747  to  1758.  He  left  the  army  after  bis 
marriage  with  Miss  Barlow,  a  Welsh  heiress  from  whom  he 
inherited  an  estate  near  Swansea  upon  her  death  in  1 782.  Their 
only  child,  a  daughter,  died  in  1775.  From  1761  to  1764  he 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Midhurst,  but  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  Naples,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  thirty-six  ycare — until  his  recall  in  1800.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  the  official  duties  of  the  minister  were 
of  small  importance.  It  was  enough  that  the  representative 
of  the  British  crown  should  be  a  man  of  the  world  whose  means 
enabled  him  to  entertain  on  a  handsome  scale.  Hamilton  was 
admirably  qualified  for  these  duties,  being  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  man,  who  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  science 
and  art.  In  1766  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  between  that  year  and  17.H0  he  contributed  to  its  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  a  scries  of  observations  on  the  action  of 
volcanoes,  which  he  had  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  at  Vesuvius 
nnd  Etna.  He  employed  a  draftsman  named  Fabris  to  make 
studies  of  the  eruption  of  1775  and  1776,  and  a  Dominican, 
Rcsina.  to  make  observations  at  a  later  period.   He  published 


several  treatises  on  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  between  1776 
and  1783.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
of  the  Dilettanti,  and  a  notable  collector.  Many  of  his  treasures 
went  to  enrich  the  British  Museum.  In  1773  he  was  nude  a 
knight  of  the  Bath.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  presented  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  elegant  peace  of  those  which  had  preceded 
them.  In  1791  he  married  Emma  Lyon  (sec  the  separate  article 
on  Lady  Hamilton).  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Western  Europe  soon  overwhelmed  Naples.  It  was  a  misfonuec 
for  Sir  William  that  he  was  left  to  meet  the  very  trying  political 
and  diplomatic  conditions  which  arose  after  1793.  His  health 
had  begun  to  break  down,  and  he  suffered  from  bilious  fevers. 
Sir  William  was  in  fact  in  a  state-approaching  dotage  before 
his  recall,  a  fact  which,  combined  with  his  senile  devotion  to 
Lady  Hamilton,  has  to  be  considered  in  accounting  for  his 
extraordinary  complaisance  in  her  relations  with  Nelson.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  April  1803. 

See  E.  Edwards.  Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Museum 
(London,  1870)  ;  aod  the  authorities  given  in  the  article  00  Earns, 
Lady  Hamilton. 

HAMILTON.  SIR  WILLIAM.  Bart.  (178S-1856),  Scottish  meta- 
physician, was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the  8th  of  March  178S.  His 
father,  Dr  William  Hamilton,  had  in  1781,  on  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  celebrated  William  Hunter,  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Air  father,  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton,  as  professor  at 
anatomy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow;  and  when  he  died  in 
1700,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  he  had  already  gained  a  great 
reputation.  William  Hamilton  and  a  younger  brother  (after- 
wards Captain  Thomas  Hamilton,  q.t.)  were  thus  brought  up 
under  the  sole  care  of  their  mother.  William  received  his  early 
education  in  Scotland,  except  during  two  years  which  he  spent 
in  a  private  school  near  London,  and  went  in  1S07,  as  a  Sneli 
exhibitioner,  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  first- 
class  in  Uteris  humanioribus  and  look  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  181 1, 
M.A.  in  1814.  He  had  been  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  soon  after  leaving  Oxford  he  gave  up  this  idea,  and  in  1813 
became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  His  life,  however,  was 
mainly  that  of  a  student;  and  the  following  years,  marked  by 
little  of  outward  incident,  were  filled  by  researches  of  all  kinds, 
through  which  he  daily  added  to  his  stores  of  learning,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  gradually  forming  his  philosophic 
system.  Investigation  enabled  him  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
represent  the  ancient  family  of  Hamilton  of  Preston,  and  in  1S16 
he  took  up  the  baronetcy,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of  Preston  (1650-1701),  well  known 
in  his  day  as  a  Covenanting  leader. 

Two  visits  to  Germany  in  181 7  and  1820  led  to  his  taking  up 
the  study  of  German  and  later  on  that  of  contemporary  German 
philosophy,  which  was  then  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the 
British  universities.  In  1820  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  had 
fallen  vacant  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Brown,  colleague  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  Lv.tcr's  consequent  resignation,  bat 
was  defeated  on  political  grounds  by  John  Wilson  (1785-1S54), 
the  "  Christopher  North "  of  BlackvocxTs  Magazine.  Soon 
afterwards  (1821)  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  history, 
and  as  such  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  modem  Europe  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  salary 
was  £100  a  year,  derived  from  a  local  beer  tax,  and  was  dis- 
continued after  a  lime.  No  pupils  were  compelled  to  attend, 
the  class  dwindled,  and  Hamilton  gave  it  up  when  the  salary 
ceased.  In  January  1817  he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  devoted  son.  In  March 
1838  he  married  his  cousin  Janet  MarshalL 

In  1810  his  career  of  authorship  began  with  the  appearance  of 
the  well-known  essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  " 
(a  critique  of  Comic's  Cours  de  philosophic) — the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviev.  He  wis 
elected  in  1836  to  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
and  from  this  time  dates  the  influence  which,  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  he  exerted  over  the  thought  of  the.  younjtr 
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generation  in  Scotland.  Much  about  the  same  time  he  began 
the  preparation  of  an  annotated  edition  of  Rcid's  works,  intending 
to  annex  to  it  a  number  of  dissertations.  Before,  however,  this 
design  had  been  carried  out,  he  was  struck  (1844)  with  paralysis 
of  the  right  side,  which  seriously  crippled  his  bodily  powers, 
though  it  left  his  mind  wholly  unimpaired.  The  edition  of  Reid 
appeared  in  1S46,  but  with  only  seven  of  the  intended  disserta- 
tions— the  last,  too,  unfinished.  It  was  bis  distinct  purpose  to 
complete  the  work,  but  this  purpose  remained  at  his  death 
unfulfilled,  and  all  that  could  be  done  afterwards  was  to  print 
such  materials  for  the  remainder,  or  such  notes  on  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  as  were  found  among  bis  MSS.  Considerably 
before  this  time  be  had  formed  his  theory  of  logic,  the  leading 
principles  of  which  were  indicated  in  the  prospectus  of "  an  essay 
on  a  new  analytic  of  logical  forms  "  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Reid.  But  the  elaboration  of  the  scheme  in  its  details  and 
applications  continued  during  the  next  few  years  to  occupy 
much  of  his  leisure.  Out  of  this  arose  a  sharp  controversy  with 
Augustus  dc  Morgan.  The  essay  did  not  appear,  but  the  results 
of  the  labour  gone  through  are  contained  in  the  appendices  to 
his  Lectures  on  Logic.  Another  occupation  of  these  years  was 
the  preparation  of  extensive  materials  for  a  publication  which  he 
designed  on  the  personal  history,  influence  and  opinions  of 
Luther.  Here  he  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  planned  and  partly 
carried  out  the  arrangement  of  the  work;  but  it  did  not  go 
further,  and  still  remains  in  MS.  In  1852-1853  appeared  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  his  Discussions  in  Philosophy, 
Literature  and  Education,  a  reprint,  with  large  additions,  of  his 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Soon  after,  his  general 
health  began  to  faiL  Still,  however,  aided  now  as  ever  by  his 
devoted  wife,  he  persevered  in  literary  labour;  and  during  1854- 
185s  he  brought  out  nine  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  Stewart's 
works.  The  only  remaining  volume  was  to  have  contained  a 
memoir  of  Stewart,  but  this  he  did  not  live  to  write.  He  taught 
his  class  for  the  last  time  in  the  winter  of  1855-- 1X56.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  taken  iU,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  1856  he  died  in  Edinburgh. 

Hamilton's  positive  contribution  to  the  progress  of  thought  is 
comparatively  slight,  and  his  writing's,  even  where  reinforced  by  the 
copious  lecture  note*  taken  by  his  pupils,  cannot  be  said  to  present 
a  comprehensive  philosophic  system.  None  the  less  he  did  consider- 
able service  by  stimulating  a  spirit  of  criticism  in  his  pupils,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  great  importance  of  psychology  as  opposed  to  the  older 
metaphysical  method,  and  not  least  by  his  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  German  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Kant.  By  far  his  most 
important  work  was  his  "Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,"  the 
development  of  the  principle  that  for  the  human  finite  mind  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  The  basis  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment is  the  thesis,  "To  think  is  to  condition."  Deeply  impressed 
with  Kant's  antithesis  between  subject  and  object,  the  knowing  and 
the  known,  Hamilton  laid  down  the  principle  that  every  object  is 
known  only  in  virtue  of  its  relations  to  other  objects  (sec  Relativity 
of  Knowledge).  From  this  it  follows  limitless  time,  space,  power 
and  so  forth  are  humanly  speaking  inconceivable.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  all  thought  seems  to  demand  the  idea  of  the  infinite  or 
alrsolute  provides  a  sphere  for  faith,  which  is  thus  the  specific  faculty 
of  theology.  It  is  a  weakness  characteristic  of  the  hu nun  mind  that 
it  cannot  conceive  any  phenomenon  without  a  beginning:  hence 
the  conception  of  the  causal  relation,  according  to  which  every 
phenomenon  has  its  cause  in  preceding  phenomena,  and  its  effect  in 
subsequent  phenomena.  The  causal  concept  is,  therefore,  only  one 
of  the  ordinary  necessary  forms  of  the  cognitive  consciousness 
limited,  as  we  have  seen,  by  being  confined  to  that  which  is  relative 
or  conditioned.  As  regards  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  objectivity, 
Hamilton  simply  accepts  the  evidence  of  consciousness  as  to  the 
separate  existence  of  the  object :  "  the  root  of  our  nature  cannot 
be  a  lie."  In  virtue  of  this  assumption  Hamilton's  philosophy 
becomes  a  "  natural  realism."  In  fact  his  whole  position  is  a  strange 
compound  of  Kant  and  Reid.  Its  chief  practical  corollary  is  the 
denial  of  philosophy  as  a  method  of  attaining  absolute  knowledge 
and  its  relegation  to  the  academic  sphere  of  mental  training.  The 
transition  from  philosophy  to  theology,  if.  to  the  sphere  of  faith, 
is  presented  by  Hamilton  under  the  analogous  relation  between  the 
mind  and  the  body.  As  the  mind  is  to  the  body,  so  is  the  uncon- 
ditioned Absolute  or  Cod  to  the  world  of  the  conditioned.  Conscious- 
ness, itself  a  conditioned  phenomenon,  must  derive  from  or  depend 
on  some  different  thing  prior  to  or  behind  material  phenomena. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  Hamilton  does  not  explain  bow  it  comes 
about  that  God,  who  in  the  terms  of  the  analogy  bears  to  the  con- 
ditioned mind  the  relation  which  the  conditioned  mind  bears  to  its 


objects,  can  Himself  be  unconditioned.  He  ran  he  regarded  only 
as  related  to  consciousness,  and  in  so  far  is,  therefore,  not  absolute 
or  unconditioned.  Thus  the  very  principles  of  Hamilton's  philo- 
sophy arc  apparently  violated  in  his  theological  argument. 

Hamilton  regarded  logic  as  a  purely  formal  science;  it  seemed 
to  bim  an  unscientific  mixing  together  of  heterogeneous  elements 
to  treat  as  parts  of  the  same  science  the  formal  and  the  material 
conditions  of  knowledge.  He  was  quite  ready  to  allow  that  on  this 
view  logic  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  discovering  or  guaranteeing 
facts,  even  the  most  general,  and  expressly  asserted  that  it  has  to  do, 
not  with  the  objective  validity,  but  only  with  the  mutual  relations, 
of  judgments.  He  further  held  that  induction  and  deduction  are 
correlative  processes  of  formal  logic,  each  resting  on  the  necessities 
of  thought  and  deriving  thence  its  several  laws.  The  only  logical 
laws  which  he  recognized  were  the  three  axioms  of  identity,  non- 
contradiction, and  excluded  middle,  which  he  regarded  as  severally 
phases  of  one  general  condition  of  the  possibility  of  existence  and, 
therefore,  of  thought.  The  law  of  reason  and  consequent  he  con- 
sidered not  as  different,  hut  merely  as  expressing  metaphysically 
what  these  express  logically.  He  added  as  a  postulate— which  in 
bis  theory  was  of  importance — "  that  logic  be  allowed  to  state 
explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly." 

In  logic,  Hamilton  is  known  chiefly  as  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  "quantification  of  the  predicate,"  i.e.  that  the  judgment 
"  All  A  is  B  "  should  really  mean  "  All  A  is  all  B,"  whereas  the 
ordinary  universal  proposition  should  be  stated  "  All  A  is  some  B." 
This  view,  which  was  supported  by  Stanley  Jevons,  is  fundamentally 
at  fault  since  it  implies  that  the  predicate  is  thought  of  in  its  ex- 
tension ;  in  point  of  fact  when  a  judgment  is  made,  e.g.  about  men, 
that  they  are  mortal  ("  All  men  arc  mortal  "),  the  intention  is  to 
attribute  a  quality  (i.r.  the  predicate  is  used  in  connotation).  In  other 
words,  we  arc  not  considering  the  question  "  what  kind  are  men 
among  the  various  things  which  must  die  ? "  (as  is  implied  in  the 
form  all  men  arc  some  mortals  ")  but  "  what  is  the  fact  about 
men?"  We  are  not  stating  a  mere  identity  (see  further,  e.g., 
H.  W.  B.  Joseph,  Introduction  to  Logic,  1906,  pp.  198  foil.). 

The  philosopher  to  whom  above  all  others  Hamilton  professed 
allegiance  was  Aristotle.  His  works  were  the  object  of  his  profound 
and  constant  study,  and  supplied  in  fact  the  mould  in  which  his 
whole  philosophy  was  cast.  With  the  commentators  on  the  Aris- 
totelian writings,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern,  he  was  also 
familiar:  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  he  studied  with  care  and 
appreciation  at  a  time  when  it  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  attract 
attention  in  his  country.  His  wide  reading  enabled  him  to  trace 
many  a  doctrine  to  the  writings  of  forgotten  thinkers;  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  draw  forth  such  from  their  ob- 
scurity, and  to  give  due  acknowledgment,  even  if  it  chanced  to  be 
of  the  prior  possession  of  a  view  or  argument  that  be  had  thought 
out  for  himself.  Of  modern  German  philosophy  he  was  a  diligent, 
if  not  always  a  sympathetic,  student.  How  profoundly  his  thinking 
was  modified  by  that  of  Kant  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  specu- 
lations; nor  was  this  less  the  case  because,  on  fundamental  points, 
he  came  to  widely  different  Conclusions. 

Any  account  of  Hamilton  would  be  incomplete  which  regarded 
him  only  as  a  philosopher,  for  his  knowledge  and  his  interests  em- 
braced all  subjects  related  to  that  of  the  human  mind.  Physical 
and  mathematical  science  had,  indeed,  no  attraction  for  him;  but 
his  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  was  minute  and  experimental. 
In  literature  alike  ancient  and  modern  he  was  widely  and  deeply 
read ;  and,  from  his  unusual  powers  of  memory,  the  stores  which  he 
had  acquired  were  always  at  command.  If  there  was  one  period 
with  the  literature  of  which  he  was  more  particularly  familiar,  it 
was  the  16th  and  17th  centuries-  Here  in  every  department  he  was 
at  home.  He  had  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  its  theological  lore,  had 
a  critical  knowledge  especially  of  its  Latin  poetry,  and  was  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  actors  in  its  varied  scenes,  not 
only  as  narrated  in  professed  records,  but  as  revealed  in  the  letters, 
table-talk,  and  casual  effusions  of  themselves  or  their  contemporary  s 
(cf.  his  article  on  the  Epistolae  obscurorum  Vietnam,  and  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843).  Among 
his  literary  projects  were  editions  of  the  works  of  George  Buchanan 
and  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger.  His  general  scholarship  found  expression 
in  his  library,  which,  though  mainly,  was  far  from  being  exclusively, 
a  philosophical  collection.  It  now  forms  a  distinct  portion  of  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

His  chief  practical  interest  was  in  education — an  interest  which  he 
manifested  alike  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer,  and  which  had  led  him 
long  before  he  was  either  to  a  study  of  the  subject  both  theoretical 
and  historical.  He  thence  adopted  views  as  to  the  ends  and  methods 
of  education  that,  when  afterwards  carried  out  or  advocated  by  him, 
met  with  general  recognition;  but  he  also  expressed  in  one  of  his 
articles  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a 
mental  gymnastic,  which  excited  much  opposition,  but  which  he 
never  saw  reason  to  alter.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  sealous  and 
successful,  and  his  writings  on  university  organization  and  reform 
had.  at  the  time  ol  their  appearance,  a  decisive  practical  effect,  and 
contain  much  that  is  of  permanent  value. 

His  posthumous  works  are  his  Ijtcturet  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  4 
vols.,  edited  by  H.  L.  Mansel.  Oxford,  and  John  Yeitch  {Metaphysics, 
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HAMILTON.  WILLIAM  GERARD  (1770-1706).  English 
statesman,  popularly  known  as  "  Single  Speech  Hamilton,"  was 
born  in  London  on  the  iSthof  January  1779,  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Inheriting  his  father's  fortune  he 
entered  political  life  and  became  M.P.  for  Pctcrsficld,  Hampshire. 
His  maiden  speech,  delivered  on  the  ijth  of  November  1755, 
during  the  debate  on  the  address,  which  excited  WaJ  pole's 
admiration,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  his  only  effort 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  nickname  "  Single  Speech  " 
is  undoubtedly  misleading,  and  Hamilton  is  known  to  have 
spoken  with  success  on  other  occasions,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  Irish  parliament.  In  1756  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  and  in  1761 
he  became  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  Irish  M.  P.  for  Killcbcgs  and  English  M.  P. 
for  Ponlefract.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland 
in  1763,  and  subsequently  filled  various  other  administrative 
offices.  Hamilton  was  thought  very  highly  of  by  Dr  Johnson, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  British 
taxation  of  America.  He  died  in  London  on  the  16th  of  July 
1706,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  vault  of  St  Martin's-in-the- 
fields. 

Two  of  his  speeches  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  some  other 
lisecllarwous  works,  were  published  after  hit  death  under  the  title 


miscellaneous 
furlicmenUiry  Lo^uk. 

HAMILTON.  SIR  WILLIAM  ROWAN  (1805-1865),  Scottish 
mathematician,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  August  1805. 
His  father,  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  was  a  solicitor,  and  his 
uncle,  James  Hamilton  (curate  of  Trim),  migrated  from  Scotland 
in  youth.  A  branch  of  the  Scottish  family  to  which  they  belonged 
had  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and 
this  fact  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common  impression  that 
Hamilton  was  an  Irishman. 

His  genius  first  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  wonderful 
power  of  acquiring  languages.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  had 
already  made  very  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew,  and  before 
he  was  thirteen  he  had  acquired,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  an  extraordinary  linguist,  almost  as  many  languages 
as  he  had  years  of  age.  Among  these,  besides  the  classical  and 
the  modern  European  languages,  were  included  Persian,  Arabic, 
Hindustani,  Sanskrit  and  even  Malay.  But  though  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life  be  retained  much  of  the  singular  learning  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  often  reading  Persian  and  Arabic  in  the 
intervals  of  sterner  pursuits,  he  had  long  abandoned  them  as  a 
study,  and  employed  them  merely  as  a  relaxation. 

His  mathematical  studies  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  and 
carried  to  their  full  development  without  any  assistance  what- 
ever, and  the  result  is  that  his  writings  belong  to  no  particular 
"  school,"  unless  indeed  we  consider  them  to  form,  as  they  are 
well  entitled  to  do,  a  school  by  themselves.  As  an  arithmetical 
calculator  he  was  not  only  wonderfully  expert,  but  he  seems  to 
have  occasionally  found  a  positive  delight  in  working  out  to  an 
enormous  number  of  places  of  decimals  the  result  of  some  irksome 
calculation.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  engaged  Zcrah  Colburn, 
the  American  "  calculating  boy,"  who  was  then  being  exhibited 
as  a  curiosity  in  Dublin,  and  he  had  not  always  the  worst  of  the 
encounter.  But,  two  years  before,  be  had  accidentally  fallen 
in  with  a  Latin  copy  of  Euclid,  which  he  eagerly  devoured; 
and  at  twelve  he  attacked  Newton's  Arithmetic  a  universalis. 
This  was  his  introduction  to  modem  analysis,  lie  soon  com- 
menced to  read  the  Principia,  and  at  sixteen  he  had  mastered 
a  great  part  of  that  work,  besides  some  more  modern  works  on 
analytical  geometry  and  the  differential  calculus. 

About  this  period  he  was  also  engaged  in  preparation  for 
entrance  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  therefore  to  devote 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  classics.  In  the  summer  of  iS:.\  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  began  a  systematic  study  of  Laplace's 


Mfcaniqut  Ctieslt.  Nothing  could  be  better  fitted  to  call  forth 
such  mathematical  powers  as  those  of  Hamilton,  for  Laplace's 
great  work,  rich  to  profusion  in  analytical  processes  alike  novel 
and  powerful,  demands  from  the  most  gifted  student  careldl 
and  often  laborious  study.  It  was  in  the  successful  effort  to 
open  this  treasure-house  that  Hamilton's  mind  received  its 
final  temper,  "  Des-lors  il  commenca  a  marcher  scul,"  to  toe 
the  words  of  the  biographer  of  another  great  mathtmatiriaa. 
From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  original  investigation  (so  far  at  least  as  regards  mathe- 
matics), though  he  ever  kept  himself  well  acquainted  with  th: 
progress  of  science  both  in  Britain  and  abroad. 

Having  detected  an  important  defect  in  one  of  Laplace's 
demonstrations,  he  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  write  out  tus 
remarks,  that  they  might  be  shown  to  Dr  John  Brinkley  (1763- 
i8js),  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyne,  but  who  was  then  the  arc 
royal  astronomer  for  Ireland,  and  an  accomplished  mathe- 
matician. Brinkley  seems  at  once  to  have  perceived  the  vast 
talents  of  young  Hamilton,  and  to  have  encouraged  him  in  the 
kindest  manner.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  1813  of  this  lad 
of  eighteen:  "  This  young  man,  I  do  not  say  trill  be,  but  is,  the 
first  mathematician  of  his  age." 

Hamilton's  career  at  College  was  perhaps  urtcxampkd. 
Amongst  a  number  of  competitors  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
be  was  first  in  every  subject  and  at  every  examination.  He 
achieved  the  rare  distinction  of  obtaining  an  eptimu  for  both 
Creek  and  for  physics.  How  many  more  such  honours  he  mipht 
have  attained  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  he  was  expected  to 
win  both  the  gold  medals  at  the  degree  examination,  had  his 
career  as  a  student  not  been  cut  short  by  an  unprecedented 
event.  This  was  his  appointment  to  the  Andrews  professorship 
of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  vacated  by  Dr  BnnUey 
in  1877.  The  chair  was  not  exactly  offered  to  him,  as  has  bees 
sometimes  asserted,  but  the  electors,  having  met  and  talked  over 
the  subject,  authorized  one  of  their  number,  who  was  Hampton's 
personal  friend,  to  urge  him  to  become  a  candidate,  a  step  *hkh 
his  modesty  had  prevented  him  from  taking.  Thus,  when  barely 
twenty-two,  he  was  established  at  the  Observatory,  Dunsini. 
near  Dublin,  He  was  not  specially  fitted  for  the  post,  for 
although  he  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  theoretical 
astronomy,  he  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  regular  work 
of  the  practical  astronomer.  And  it  must  be  said  that  his  time 
was  better  employed  in  original  investigations  than  it  «ouid 
have  been  had  he  spent  it  in  observations  made  even  with  the 
best  of  Instruments, — infinitely  better  than  il  he  had  spent  it  oa 
those  of  the  observatory,  which,  however  good  originally,  were 
then  totally  unfit  for  the  delicate  requirements  of  modern 
astronomy.  Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hamiltca 
was  intended  by  the  university  authorities  who  elected 
him  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  to  spend  his  time 
as  he  best  could  for  the  advancement  of  science,  without  bring 
tied  down  to  any  particular  branch.  Had  he  devoted  himself 
to  practical  astronomy  they  would  assuredly  have  furnished  his 
with  modern  instruments  and  an  adequate  staff  of  assistants. 

In  1835  ,  being  secretary  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion which  was  held  that  year  in  Dublin,  he  was  knighted  by  the 
lord-lieutenant.  But  far  higher  honours  rapidly  succeeded, 
among  which  we  may  merely  mention  his  election  in  1S37  to 
the  president's  chair  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  rare 
distinction  of  being  made  corresponding  member  of  the  academy 
of  St  Petersburg.  These  arc  the  few  salient  points  (other,  oi 
course,  than  the  epochs  of  his  more  important  discoveries  sad 
inventions  presently  to  be  considered)  in  the  uneventful  life  of 
this  great  man.  He  retained  his  wonderful  faculties  unimpaired 
to  the  very  last,  and  steadily  continued  till  within  a  day  or  twoci 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  jnd  of  September  1865.  the 
task  (his  Elements  of  Quaternions)  which  had  occupied  the  last 
sixyears  of  his  life. 

The  £t-rm  of  his  first  great  discovery  was  contained  in  one  of  tbece 
early  paper*  which  in  1823  he  communicated  to  Dr  Bnnklry,  by 
whom,  under  the  title  of  "  Caustics,"  it  was  presented  in  1&24  to  the 
Koyal  Irish  Acadrmy.  It  was  rrfcired  as  utual  to  a  coramittre. 
Their  report,  while  acknowledging  the  novelty  and  vJu  cf  iu 
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contents,  and  the  great  mathematical  skill  of  it*  author,  recommended 
that,  before  being  published,  it  should  be  Mill  further  developed  and 
simplified.  During  the  next  three  yearn  the  paper  grew  to  an 
immense  bulk,  principally  by  the  additional  detail*  which  had  been 
inserted  at  the  desire  of  the  committee.  Dut  it  also  assumed  a  much 
more  intelligible  form,  and  the  grand  features  of  the  new  method 
were  now  easily  to  be  seen.  Hamilton  himself  seems  not  till  thi* 
period  to  have  fully  understood  either  the  nature  or  the  importance 
of  his  discovery,  for  it  is  only  now  that  we  find  him  announcing  hi* 
intention  of  applying  his  method  to  dynamic*.  The  paper  was 
finally  entitled  '  Theory  of  Systems  of  Rays,"  and  the  first  part  wa» 
printed  in  1828  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
It  it  understood  that  the  more  important  content*  of  the  second 
and  third  parts  appeared  in  the  three  voluminous  supplement*  (to 
the  first  part)  which  were  published  in  the  same  Transactions,  and  in 
the  two  papers  "  On  a  General  Method  in  Dynamic*,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1814-1835.  The  principle 
of  "  Varying  Action  "  is  the  great  feature  of  these  papers;  and  it  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  the  one  particular  result  of  this  theory  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  tiling  else  that  Hamilton  has  done,  has 
rendered  his  name  known  beyond  the  little  world  of  true  philosophers, 
should  have  been  easily  within  the  reach  of  Augustin  Frcsnel  and 
others  for  many  year*  before,  and  in  no  way  required  Hamilton'* 
new  conception*  or  methods,  although  it  was  by  them  that  he  was 
led  to  its  discovery.  This  singular  result  is  still  known  by  the  name 
"  conical  refraction,"  which  he  proposed  for  it  when  he  first  pre- 
dicted its  existence  in  the  third  supplement  to  hi*  "  System*  of 
Rays."  read  in  1832- 

The  step  Irom  optics  to  dynamics  in  the  application  of  the  method 
of  "  Varying  Action  "  was  marie  in  1K27,  and  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  in  whose  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1834 
and  1835  there  arc  two  pa  peri  on  the  subject.  These  display,  like 
the  "  Systems  of  Rays,"  a  mastery  over  symbols  and  a  flow  of  mathe- 
matical Language  almost  unequalled.  But  they  contain  what  is  far 
more  valuable  still,  the  greatest  addition  which  dynamical  science 
had  received  since  the  grand  strides  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Joseph  Louis  Lagrange.  C.  C.  J.  Jacobi  and  other  mathematicians 
have  developed  to  a  great  extent,  and  as  a  question  of  pure  mathe- 
matics only,  Hamilton's  processes,  and  have  thu*  made  extensive 
addition*  to  our  knowledge  of  differential  equation*.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  have  as  yet  obtained  only  a  mere  glimpse 
of  the  vast  physical  results  of  which  they  contain  the  germ.  And 
though  thi*  is  of  course  by  far  the  more  %'aluable  aspect  in  which 
any  such  contribution  to  science  can  be  looked  at.  the  other  must 
not  be  despised.  It  is  characteristic  of  most  of  Hamilton's,  as  of 
nearly  all  great  discoveries,  that  even  their,  indirect  consequences  arc 
of  high  value. 

The  other  great  contribution  made  by  Hamilton  to  mathematical 
sr icnec.  the  invention  of  Quaternions,  is  treatej  under  that  heading. 
The  fol|owing  characteristic  extract  from  a  letter  shows  Hamilton  s 
own  opinion  of  hi*  mathematical  work,  and  also  gives  a  hint  of  the 
devices  which  he  employed  to  render  written  language  as  expressive 
as  actual  speech.  His  first  great  work,  Lectures  on  Quaternions 
(Dublin,  I852),  is  almost  painful  to  read  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  use  of  italics  and  capitals. 

"  I  hope  that  it  may  not  lie  considered  as  unpardonable  vanity 
or  presumption  on  my  part,  if,  as  mv  own  taste  has  always  led  me 
to  feel  a  greater  interest  in  methods  than  in  results,  so  it  is  by 
sier hods,  rather  than  by  any  theorems,  which  can  be  separately 
quoted,  that  I  desire  and  hope  to  be  remembered.  Nevertheless  it 
is  only  human  nature,  to  derive  some  pleasure  from  being  cited,  now 
and  then,  even  about  a  '  Theorem  :  especially  where  . . .  the 
quoter  can  enrich  the  subject,  by  combining  it  with  researches  of 

The  discoveries,  papers  and  treatises  we  have  mentioned  might 
well  have  formed  trie  whole  work  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  But 
not  to  speak  of  his  enormous  collection  of  MS.  books,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  new  and  original  matter,  which  have  been  handed  over 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  works  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  barely  form  the  greater  portion  of  what  he  has  published. 
Hi*  extraordinary  investigations  connected  with  the  solution  of 
algebraic  equations  of  the  fifth  degree,  and  his  examination  of  the 
result*  arrived  at  by  N.  H.  AM,  O.  B.  Icrrard.  and  others  in  their 
researches  on  this  subject,  form  another  grand  contribution  to 
science.  There  is  next  his  great  paper  on  Fluctuating  Functions, 
a  subject  which,  since  the  time  of  J.  Fourier,  has  been  of  immense 
and  ever  increasing  value  in  physical  application*  of  mathematics. 
There  is  also  the  extremely  ingenious  invention  of  the  hodograph. 
Of  his  extensive  investigations  into  the  solution  (especially  by 
numerical  approximation)  of  certain  classes  of  differential  equations 
which  constantly  occur  in  the  treatment  of  physical  questions,  only 
a  few  items  have  been  published,  at  intervals,  in  the  Philosophical 
Magatme.  Besides  all  this.  Hamilton  was  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondent. Often  a  single  letter  of  his  occupied  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  or  more  closely  written  pages,  all  devoted  to  the  minute 
consideration  of  every  icaturc  of  some  particular  problem;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  mind  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  general  understanding  of  a  question;  he  pursued  it 
until  he  knew  it  in  all  its  details.  He  was  ever  courteous  and  kind 
in  answering  applkations  for  assistance  in  the  study  of  his  works. 


even  when  hi*  compliance,  must  have  cost  him  much  time.  He 
was  excessively  precise  and  hard  to  please  with  reference  to  the 
final  polish  of  his  own  works  for  publication;  and  it  was  probably 
for  this  reason  that  be  published  so  little  compared  with  the  extent 
of  his  investigations. 

Like  most  men  of  great  originality,  Hamilton  generally  matured 
his  ideas  before  putting  pen  to pqper.  "  He  used  to  carry  on,"  say* 
his  elder  son,  William  Edwin  Hamilton,  "  long  trains  of  algebraical 
and  arithmetical  calculations  in  his  mind,  during  which  he  wa* 
unconscious  of  the  earthly  necessity  of  eating;  we  used  to  bring  in  a 
'  snack  '  and  leave  it  in  his  study,  but  a  brief  nod  of  recognition  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  chop  or  cutlet  was  often  the  only  result,  and 
his  thoughts  went  on  soaring  upwards." 

For  further  details  about  Hamilton  (hi*  poetry  and  his  association 
with  poets,  for  instance)  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine  (Jan.  1842).  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (Jan.  1866), 
and  the  Monthly  Notices  0/  the  Royal  A  stronomical  Society  (Feb.  1866); 
and  also  to  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  North  British 
Review  (Sept.  1866),  from  which  much  of  the  above  sketch  has  been 
taken.  Hi*  works  have  been  collected  and  published  by  R.  P. 
Graves,  Life  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (3  vols.,  1882,  1885.  1889). 

(P.  G.  T.) 

HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Dundas  and  Normanby  counties, 
Victoria,  Australia,  on  the  Grange  Burnc  Creek,  197J  m.  by 
rail  W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1001)  4026.  Hamilton  has  a 
number  of  educational  institutions,  chief  among  which  are  the 
Hamilton  and  Western  District  College,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  its  kind  in  Victoria,  the  Hamilton  Academy,  and  the  Alexandra 
ladies'  college,  a  slate  school,  and  a  Catholic  college.  It  has 
a  fine  racecourse,  and  pastoral  and  agricultural  exhibitions  are 
held  annually,  as  the  surrounding  district  is  mainly  devoted  to 
sheep-farming.  Mutton  is  frozen  and  exported.  Hamilton 
became  a  borough  in  1859. 

HAMILTON  (Grand  or  Asitoanipi),  the  chief  river  of 
Labrador,  Canada.  It  rises  in  the  Labrador  highlands  at  an 
elevation  of  1 700  ft.,  its  chief  sources  being  Lakes  Attikonak  and 
Ashuanipi,  between  650  and  66°  W.  and  52°  and  530  N.  After 
a  precipitous  course  of  600  m.  it  empties  into  Melville  Lake 
(90  m.  long  and  18  wide),  an  extension  of  Hamilton  inlet,  on  the 
Atlantic  About  220  m.  from  its  mouth  occur  the  Grand  Falls 
of  Labrador.  Here  in  a  distance  of  1 2  m.  the  river  drops  760  ft., 
culminating  in  a  final  vertical  fall  of  316  ft.  Below  the  falls  arc 
violent  rapids,  and  the  river  sweeps  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
canyon-  The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  for  the  most 
part  a  wilderness  of  barren  rock,  full  of  lakes  and  lacustrine 
rivers,  many  of  which  are  its  tributaries.  In  certain  portions  of 
the  valley  spruce  and  poplars  grow  to  a  moderate  size.  From 
the  head  of  Lake  Attikonak  a  steep  and  rocky  portage  of  less 
than  a  mile  leads  to  Burnt  Lake,  which  is  drained  into  the 
St  Lawrence  by  the  Romaine  river. 

HAMILTON,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Canada,  capital  of 
Wcntworth  county,  Ontario.  It  occupies  a  highly  picturesque 
situation  upon  the  shore  of  a  spacious  landlocked  bay  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  covers  the  plain  stretching 
between  the  water-front  and  the  escarpment  (called  "  The 
Mountain  "),  this  latter  being  a  continuation  of  that  over  which 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  plunge  40  m.  to  the  west.  Founded  about 
1778  by  one  Robert  Land,  the  growth  of  Hamilton  has  been 
steady  and  substantial,  and,  owing  to  its  remarkable  industrial 
development,  it  has  come  to  be  called  "  the  Birmingham  of 
Canada."  This  development  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  electrical 
energy  generated  by  water-power,  in  regard  to  which  Hamilton 
stands  first  among  Canadian  cities.  The  electricity  has  not, 
however,  been  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls,  but  from  Dc  Ccw 
Falls,  3  s  m.  S.E.  of  the  city.  The  entire  electrical  railway  system, 
the  lighting  of  the  city,  and  the  majority  of  the  factories  arc 
operated  by  power  obtained  from  this  source.  The  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Hamilton  arc  varied,  and  some  of  the  establish- 
ments arc  of  vast  size,  employing  many  thousands  of  hands  each, 
such  as  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  Canadian 
Wcstinghousc  Co.  In  addition  Hamilton  is  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  finest  fruit-growing  districts  on  the  continent,  and  its  open- 
air  market  is  a  remarkable  sight.  The  municipal  matters  are 
managed  by  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Six  steam  rail- 
roads and  three  electric  radial  roads  afford  Hamilton  ample  facili- 
ties for  transport  by  land,  while  during  tbc  season  ol  1 
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a  number  of  steamboat  lines  supply  daily  services  to  Toronto 
and  other  lake  ports.  Entrance  into  the  broad  bay  is  obtained 
through  a  short  canal  intersecting  Burlington  Beach,  which  is 
crossed  by  two  swing  bridges,  whereof  one — that  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway—  is  among  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Burlington  Beach  is  lined  with  cottages  occupied  by  the  city 
residents  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Hamilton  is  rich  in 
public  institutions.  The  educational  equipment  comprises  a 
normal  college,  collegiate  institute,  model  school  and  more  than 
a  score  of  public  schools,  for  the  most  part  housed  in  handsome 
stone  and  brick  buildings.  There  are  four  hospitals,  and  the 
asylum  for  the  insane  is  the  largest  in  Canada.  There  is  an 
excellent  public  library,  and  in  the  same  buikling  with  it  a  good 
art  school.  Hamilton  boasts  of  a  number  of  parks,  Dundurn 
Castle  Park,  containing  several  interesting  relics  of  the  war  of 
181 2,  being  the  finest,  and,  as  it  is  practically  within  the  city 
limits,  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  people.  Gore  Park,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  is  used  for  concerts,  given  by  various  bands,  one  of 
which  has  gained  an  international  reputation.  Since  its  incor- 
poration in  1833  the  history  of  Hamilton  has  shown  continuous 
growth.  In  1836  the  population  was  2846;  in  i8si,  10,248; 
in  1861,  19,006;  in  1871,  26,880;  in  1881,  36,661;  in  1891, 
48,950;  and  in  1901,  52,634.  The  Anglican  bishop  of  Niagara 
has  his  scat  here,  and  also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Hamilton 
returns  two  members  to  the  Provincial  parliament  and  two  to 
the  Dominion. 

HAMILTON,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1891),  24,859;  (1901),  3»,775-  It  is  situated 
about  1  m.  from  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Clyde,  10}  m. 
S.E.  of  Glasgow  by  road,  and  has  stations  on  the  Caledonian  and 
North  British  railways.  The  town  hall  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style  has  a  clock-tower  130  ft.  high,  and  the  county  buildings 
are  in  the  Grecian  style.  Among  the  subjects  of  antiquarian 
interest  are  Quecnxie  Ncuk,  the  spot  where  Queen  Mary  rested 
on  her  journey  to  Langside,  the  old  steeple  and  pillory  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  the  Mote  Hill,  the  old  Runic  cross, 
and  the  carved  gateway  in  the  palace  park.  In  the  churchyard 
there  is  a  monument  to  four  covenanters  who  suffered  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  7th  of  December  1600,  whose  heads  were  buried 
here.  Among  the  industries  arc  manufactures  of  cotton,  lace 
and  embroidered  muslins,  and  carriage-building,  and  there  are 
also  large  market  gardens,  the  district  being  famed  especially 
for  its  apples,  and  some  dairy-farming;  but  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  depends  chiefly  upon  the  coal  and  ironstone  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  the  richest  mineral  field  in  Scot- 
land. Hamilton  originated  in  the  15th  century  under  the 
protecting  influence  of  the  lords  of  Hamilton,  and  became  a 
burgh  of  barony  in  1456  and  a  royal  burgh  in  1548.  The  latter 
rights  were  afterwards  surrendered  and  it  was  made  the  chief 
burgh  of  the  regality  and  dukedom  of  Hamilton  in  t668,  the  third 
marquess  having  been  created  duke  in  1643.  It  unites  with 
Airdric,  Falkirk.  Lanark  and  Linlithgow  to  form  the  Falkirk 
district  of  burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  parliament'. 

Immediately  east  of  the  town  is  Hamilton  palace,  the  neat  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  premier  peer  of  Scotland.  It 
occupies  most  of  the  site  of  the  original  burgh  of  Nethcrton.  The 
first  mansion  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and  rebuilt 
about  1710,  to  he  succeeded  in  1X22-1829  by  the  present  palace, 
a  magnificent  building  in  the  classical  stylo.  Its  front  is  a  specimen 
of  the  enriched  Corinthian  architecture,  with  a  projecting  pillared 
portico  after  the  style  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome, 
264  It.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in  height.  Each  of  the  twelve  pillars  of 
the  portico  is  a  single  block  of  stone,  quarried  at  Dalserf,  midway 
between  Hamilton  and  Lanark,  and  required  thirty  horses  to  draw 
it  to  its  site.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated  and  once  contained 
the  finest  collection  of  paintings  in  Scotland,  but  most  of  them, 
together  with  the  Hamilton  and  Bcckford  libraries,  were  sold  in 
I882.  Within  the  grounds,  which  comprise  nearly  1500  acres.  i»  the 
mausoleum  erected  by  the  loth  duke,  a  structure  resembling  in 
general  dcMgn  that  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  being  a  circular 
building  springing  from  a  square  basement,  and  enclosing  a  decorated 
octagonal  r  ha  pel,  the  door  of  which  is  a  copv  in  bronze  of  Ghibcrti's 
gate-,  at  Florence.  At  Barnrluith,  I  rn.  S.E.  of  the  town,  may  be 
seen  the  Dutch  gardens  which  were  laid  down  in  terraces  on  the 
steep  banks  of  the  Avon.  Their  quaint  shrubbery  and  old-fashioned 
setting  render  them  attractive.    They  were  planned  in  1583  by 


Kn  Hamilton,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Belhaven,  and  now  belong  to 
d  Ruth  vert.  About  a  m.  S.E.  of  Hamilton,  within  the  westers 
High  Park,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock  200  ft.  in  height, 
the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Avon,  stand  the  ruins  of  Cadiov 
Castle,  the  subject  of  a  spirited  ballad  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
castle  had  been  •  royal  residence  for  at  least  two  centuries  before 
Bannoekburn  (1314),  but  immediately  after  the  battle  Robert  Bruce 
granted  it  to  Sir  Walter  FitxGilbert  Hamilton,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  family,  in  return  for  the  fealty.  Near  it  is  the  noble  chase 
with  its  ancient  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian  Forest,  where 
are  still  preserved  some  of  the  aboriginal  breed  of  wild  cattle. 
Opposite  Cadzow  Castle,  in  the  eastern  High  Park,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Avon,  is  Chatelherault,  consisting  of  stables  and  offices,  and 
imitating  in  outline  the  palace  of  that  name  in  France. 

HAMILTON,  a  village  of  Madison  county.  New  York,  U.SJL, 
about  29  m.  S.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  (1890),  1744;  (1900),  1627; 
(i9°s)  IS«;  (1010)  1689.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western  railway.  Hamilton  is  situated  in  a  productive 
agricultural  region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  hops;  among  its 
manufactures  arc  canned  vegetables,  lumber  and  knit  goods, 
There  arc  several  valuable  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  The 
village  owns  and  operates  its  water-supply  and  electric-lighting 
system.  Hamilton  is  the  seat  of  Colgate  University,  which  was 
founded  in  1819,  under  the  name  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution,  as  a  training  school  for  the  Baptist 
ministry,  was  chartered  as  Madison  University  in  1846,  tad 
was  renamed  in  1890  in  honour  of  the  Colgate  family,  several 
of  whom,  especially  William  (1783-1857),  the  soap  manu- 
facturer, and  his  sons,  James  Boorman  (1818-1904),  and  Samuel 
(1822-1897),  were  its  liberal  benefactors.  In  1908-1909  it  had 
a  university  faculty  of  33  members,  307  students  in  the  college, 
60  in  the  theological  department,  and  134  in  the  preparatory 
department,  and  a  library  of  54,000  volumes,  including  the 
Baptist  Historical  collection  (about  5000  vols.)  given  by  Samuel 
Colgate.  The  township  in  which  the  village  is  situated  and 
which  bears  the  same  name  (pop.  in  1910,  3825)  was  settled 
about  1790  and  was  separated  from  the  township  of  Paris  ia 
1 795.   The  village  was  incorporated  in  1S1 2. 

HAMILTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  25  m.  N. 
of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1890),  17,565;  (1900),  23,914,  of  wbora 
2949  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census),  35,279.  It  is  served 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  interurban 
electric  lines  connecting  with  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Toledo. 
The  valley  in  which  Hamilton  is  situated  is  noted  for  its  fertility. 
The  city  has  a  fine  public  square  and  the  Lane  free  library  ( 1  $66) ; 
the  court  house  is  its  most  prominent  public  building.  A 
hydraulic  canal  provides  the  city  with  good  water  power,  and 
in  1905,  in  the  value  of  its  factory  products  ($13,992,574, 
being  31-3%  more  than  in  1900),  Hamilton  ranked  tenth  among 
the  cities  of  the  state.  Its  most  distinctive  manufactures  are 
paper  and  wood  pulp;  more  valuable  are  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products;  other  manufacture*  are  safes,  malt  liquors, 
flour,  woollens,  Corliss  engines,  carriages  and  wagons  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works,  electric-lighting  plant  and  gas  plant.  A 
stockade  fort  was  built  here  in  1791  by  General  Arthur  Saint 
Clair,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1796,  two  years  after  the  place 
had  been  laid  out  as  a  town  and  named  Fairfield.  The  town 
was  renamed;  in  honour  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  about  1796. 
In  « 803  Hamilton  was  made  the  county-scat;  in  18 to  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  village;  in  1854  it  annexed  the  town  of 
Rossvillc  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  in  1857  it  was 
made  a  city.  In  1908,  by  the  annexation  of  suburbs,  the  area 
and  the  population  of  Hamilton  were  considerably  increased. 
Hamilton  was  the  early  home  of  William  Dean  Howclls.  whose 
recollections  of  it  arc  to  be  found  in  his  A  Boy's  Tmm;  his 
father's  anti-slavery  sentiments  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
sell  his  printing  office,  .where  the  son  had  learned  to  set  type  in 
his  teens,  and  to  remove  to  Dayton. 

HAMIRPUR.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  ihc 
Allahabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  stands 
on  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  confluence  of  the  Belwa  and  Jumna, 
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no  m.  N.W.  of  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901),  6721.  It  was  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  itth  century  by  Hamir  Deo,  a 
Karchuli  Rajput  expelled  from  Alwar  by  the  Mahommedans. 

The  district  has  an  area  of  2289  sq.  m.,  and  encloses  the  native 
states  of  Sarila,  Jigni  and  Bihat,  besides  portions  of  Charkhari 
and  Garrauli.  Hamirpur  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Bun- 
dclkhand,  which  stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  to  the 
central  Vindhyan  plateau.  The  district  is  in  shape  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  with  a  general  slope  northward  from  the  low  hills 
on  the  southern  boundary.  The  scenery  is  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  artificial  lakes  of  Mahoba.  These  magnificent  reservoirs 
were  constructed  by  the  Chandcl  rajas  before  the  Mahommcdan 
conquest,  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  as  sheets  of  ornamental 
water.  Many  of  them  enclose  craggy  islets  or  peninsulas, 
crowned  by  the  nuns  of  granite  temples,  exquisitely  carved  and 
decorated.  From  the  base  of  this  bill  and  lake  country  the 
general  plain  of  the  district  spreads  northward  in  an  arid  and 
treeless  level  towards  the  broken  banks  of  the  rivers.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  the  Bctwa  and  its  tributary  the  Dhasan,  both 
of  which  arc  unnavigablc.  There  is  little  waste  land,  except 
in  the  ravines  by  the  river  sides.  The  deep  black  soil  of  Bundcl- 
khandj  known  as  mJr,  retains  the  moisture  under  a  dried  and 
rifted  surface,  and  renders  the  district  fertile.  The  staple  pro- 
duce is  grain  of  various  sorts,  the  most  important  being  gram. 
Cotton  is  also  a  valuable  crop.  Agriculture  suffers  much  from 
the  spread  of  the  kins  grass,  a  noxious  weed  which  overruns 
the  fields  and  is  found  to  be  almost  ineradicable  wherever  it 
has  once  obtained  a  footing.  Droughts  and  famine  arc  unhappily 
common.  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
shade  and  the  bareness  of  soil,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mahoba  lakes,  which  cool  and  moisten  the  atmosphere. 

In  1901  the  pop.  was  458,542,  showing  a  decrease  of  tt%  in 
the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  1895-1897.  Export  trade  is 
chiefly  in  agricultural  produce  and  cotton  cloth.  Rath  is  the 
principal  commercial  centre.  The  Midland  branch  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  railway  passes  through  the  south  of  the  district. 

From  the  9th  to  the  lith  century  this  district  was  the  centre 
of  the  Chandcl  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at  Mahoba.  The  rajas 
adorned  the  town  with  many  splendid  edifices,  remains  of  which 
still  exist,  besides  constructing  the  noble  artificial  lakes  already 
described.  At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  Mahoba  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  In  1680  the  district  was  conquered 
by  Chhatar  Sal,  the  hero  of  the  Bundclas,  who  assigned  at  his 
death  one-third  of  his  dominions  to  his  ally  the  peshwa  of 
the  Mahratlas.  Until  Bundclkhand  became  British  territory  in 
1803  there  was  constant  warfare  between  the  Bundela  princes 
and  the  Mahratta  chieftains.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny 
in  1857,  Hamirpur  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  rebellion,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  were  plundered  by  the  surrounding  chiefs. 
After  a  short  period  of  desultory  guerrilla  warfare  the  rebels 
were  effectually  quelled  and  the  work  of  reorganization  began. 
The  district  has  since  been  subject  to  cycles  of  varying  agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

HAMITIC  RACES  AND  LANGUAGES.  The  questions  in- 
volved in  a  consideration  of  Hamitic  faces  and  Hamitic  languages 
arc  independent  of  one  another  and  call  for  separate  treatment. 

L  Hamitic  Races.— The  term  Hamitic  as  applied  to  race  is 
not  only  extremely  vague  but  has  been  much  abused  by  anthro- 
pological writers.  Of  the  few  who  have  attempted  a  precise 
definition  the  most  prominent  is  Sergi,1  and  his  classification 
may  be  taken  as  representing  one  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
this  difficult  question. 

Sergi  consider*  the  Hamites.  using  the  term  in  the  racial  sense,  as 
a  branch  of  his  "Mediterranean  Race";  and  divides  them  as 
follows: — 

I.  Eastern  Branch — 

la)  Ancient  and  Modern  Egyptian  (excluding  the  Arab*). 

\b)  Nubian*.  Beja. 

(r)  Abyssinian*. 

(d)  Galla.  Danakil.  Somali. 

1  G.  Sergi.  The  Mediterranean  Race.  A  Study  of  the  Origin  of 
European  Peoples  (Ix>ndon.  io°0:  «fe»».  Africa,  Antropolopa 
dttla  stupe  tcmiUca  (Turin,  1S97). 
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to  Masai. 

<J)  Wahuma  or  Watusi. 
2.  Northern  Bronch- 
ia) Berber*  of  the  Mediterranean.  Atlantic  and  Sahara, 
(ft)  Tibbu. 
to  Fula. 

(<0  Guanches  (extinct). 

With  regard  to  thi*  classification  the  following  conclusions  may 
be  regarded  a*  comparatively  certain:  that  the  members  of  groups 
d,  e  and  f  of  the  first  branch  appear  to  be  closely  interconnected 
by  ties  of  blood,  and  also  the  members  of  the  second  branch.  The 
Abyssinian*  in  the  south  have  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  Galla 
blood,  but  the  majority  are  Semitic  or  Scmiro-Negroid.  The 
question  of  the  racial  affinities  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Beja  are  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  groups 
to  each  other  i*  still  controversial.  Sergi,  it  is  true,  arguing  from 
physical  data  believe*  that  a  close  connexion  exists;  but  the  data 
are  so  extremely  scanty  that  the  finality  of  his  conclusion  may  well 
be  doubted.  His  "  Northern  Branch  corresponds  with  the  more 
satisfactory  term  "  Libyan  Race,"  represented  in  fair  purity  by  the 
Berbers,  and.  mixed  with  Negro  elements,  by  the  Fula  ana  Tibbu. 
This  Libyan  race  is  distinctively  a  white  race,  with  dark  curly  hair; 
the  Eastern  Hamites  are  equally  distinctively  a  brown  people  with 
frizzy  hair.  If,  as  Sergi  believes,  these  brown  people  are  the  msclvcs 
a  race,  and  not  a  crow  between  white  and  black  in  varying  propor- 
tions, they  are  found  in  their  greatest  purity  among  the  Somali  and 
Galla.  and  mixed  with  Bantu  blood  among  the  Ba-Hima  (Wahuma) 
and  Watu*si._  The  Masai  seem  to  be  as  much  Nilotic  Negro  as 
Hamite.  This  Galla  type  does  not  seem  to  appear  farther  north 
than  the  southern  portion  of  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Bcia  are  very  early  Semitic  immigrants  with  an  aboriginal 
Negroid  admixture.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  and  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  may  contain  a  common  element.  The  Nubians  appear 
akin  to  the  Egyptians  but  with  a  strong  Negroid  element. 

To  return  to  Scrgi's  two  branches,  beside*  the  difference*  in  skin 
colour  and  hair-texture  there  is  also  a  cultural  difference  of  great 
importance.  The  Eastern  Hamite*  are  essentially  a  pastoral  people 
and  therefore  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic;  the  Berbers,  who,  as  said 
above,  are  the  purest  representatives  of  the  Libyans,  are  agri- 
culturists. The  pastoral  habit*  of  the  Eastern  Hamites  are  of 
importance,  since  they  show  the  utmost  reluctance  to  abandon 
them.  Even  the  Ba-Hima  and  Watussi,  for  long  settled  and  partly 
intermixed  with  the  agricultural  Bantu,  regard  any  pursuit  but  that 
of  cattle-tending  as  absolutely  beneath  their  dignity. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that,  while  sufficient  data  have  not  been 
collected  to  decide  whether,  on  the  evidence  of  exact  anthropological 
measurements,  the  Libyans  are  connected  racially  with  the  Eastern 
Hamites,  the  testimony  derived  from  broad  "  descriptive  character- 
istic* "  and  general  culture  is  against  such  a  connexion.  To  regard 
the  Libyans  as  Hamite*  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  two  groups  show  affinities  would  be  a»  ra»h  and  might 
lie  as  false  as  to  aver  that  the  present-day  Hungarians  are  Mon- 
golians because  Magyar  is  an  Asiatic  tongue.  Regarding  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  it  would  be  «afer  therefore  to  restrict  the  term 
"  Hamite*  "  to  Scrgi's  first  group;  and  call  the  second  by  the  name 
"  Libyans."  The  difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  Hamite*  in  thi*  restricted  tense 
arc  a  definite  race  or  a  blend,  no  discussion  can,  in  view  of  the  paucity 
of  evidence,  as  yet  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  but  it  might 
be  suggested  very  tentatively  that  further  renearchc*  may  possibly 
connect  them  with  the  Dravidun  peoples  of  India.  It  i*  sufficient 
for  present  purpose*  that  the  term  Hamite,  using  it  as  coextensive 
with  Scrgi's  Eastern  Hamite,  has  a  definite  connotation.  By  the 
term  is  meant  a  brown  people  with  frizzy  hair,  of  lean  and  sinewy 
physique,  with  slender  but  muscular  arm*  and  leg*,  a  thin  straight 
or  even  aquiline  nose  with  delicate  nostril*,  thin  lip*  and  no  trace 
of  prognathism.  (T.  A.  J.) 

II.  Hamitic  Languages. — The  whole  north  of  Africa  was  once 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  race,  speaking  languages 
which  arc  now  generally  called,  after  Genesis  x.,  Hamitic,  a 
term  introduced  principally  by  Friedrich  Mulkr.  The  linguistic 
coherence  of  that  race  has  been  broken  up  especially  by  the 
intrusion  of  Arabs,  whose  language  has  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  all  those  nations.  This  splitting  up,  and  the  immense 
distances  over  which  those  tribes  were  spread,  have  made  those 
languages  diverge  more  widely  than  do  the  various  tongues  of 
the  Indo-European  stock,  but  still  their  affinity  can  easily  be 
traced  by  the  linguist,  and  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding anthropologic  similarity  between  the  white  Libyan, 
red  Galla  and  swarthy  Somali.  The  relationship  of  these 
languages  to  Semitic  has  long  been  noticed,  but  was  at  first 
taken  for  descent  from  Semitic  (cf.  the  name  "  SyTo-Arabian  " 
proposed  by  Prichard).   Now  linguists  arc  agreed  that  the 
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Proto- Semites  and  Proto-Hamiteaonce  formed  a  unity,  probably 
in  Arabia.  That  original  unity  has  been  demonstrated  especially 
by  Fricdrich  Mullcr  (Reise  der  dsterreichiscken  Fregatte  Nmara, 
p.  51,  more  fully,  Grundriss  der  Sprachu-issenschafl,  vol.  hi. 
fasc.  I,  p.  126),  cf.  also  A.  H.  Sayce,  Science  of  Language,  ii. 
178,  R.  N.  Cust.  The  Modern  Languages  of  Africa,  i.  94,  &c. 
The  comparative  grammars  of  Semitic  (W.  Wright,  1S00,  and 
especially  H.  Zimmcrn,  i3q8)  demonstrate  this  now  to  everybody 
by  comparative  tables  of  the  grammatical  elements. 

The  classification  of  Hamltic  languages  is  as  follows: x — 
I.  The  Libyan  Dialects  (mostly  misnamed  "  Berber  languages." 
after  an  unfortunate,  vague  Arabic  designation,  barabra,  "  people 
of  foreign  language  ").  The  representatives  of  this  large  group 
extend  from  the  Senegal  riser  (where  they  arc  called  Zcnaga:  im- 
perfect Crammaire  by  L.  Faidhcrbc,  1S77)  and  from  Timbuktu 
(dialect  of  the  Auclimmiden.  sketched  by  Hcinrich  Ruth.  Travels, 
vol.  v.,  1857)  to  the  oases  of  Aujila  (Bengazi)  and  of  Siwa  on  the 
western  border  of  Egy  pt.  Consequently,  these  "  dialects  "  differ 
more  strongly  from  each  other  than,  e.g.  the  Semitic  languages  do 
between  themselves.  The  purest  representative  seems  to  be  the 
language  of  the  Algerian  mountaineers  (Kabvles),  cspccblly  that  of 


the  Zuawa  (Zouaves)  tribe,  described  by  A.  Hanotcau.  Etset  de 
grammaire  kabyle  (1858);  Ben  Sedira.  Court  de  langue  kab.  (1887); 
Diclionnairr  by  Olivier  (1878).    The  learned  little  Manuel  de  langue 


kabyle,  by  R.  Basset  (1887)  is  an  introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
many  dialects  with  full  bibliography,  cf.  also  Basset's  Soles  de 
lexicographic  berbere  (1883  foil.).  (The  dictionaries  by  Brosselardand 
Venture  de  Paradis  are  imperfect.)  The  best  now  described  is 
Slnll.ua),  a  Moroccan  dialect  (H-  Stummc,//cB^i«<A<fe«.ScAtM4jf7i<Tt, 
1899).  but  it  is  an  inferior  dialect.  That  of  Ghat  in  Tripoli  under- 
lies the  Grammar  of  F.  W.  Newman  (1845)  and  the  Grammaire 
Tamaskek  of  Hanotrau  (18(0);  cf.  also  the  Pielionnaire  of  Cid 
Kaoui  (1000).  Neither  medieval  reports  on  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Cuanchcs  of  the  Canary  Islands  (fullest  in  A.  Rcrthelot. 
Antiquilis  canariennet,  1879:  akin  to  Shilha:  by  no  means  primitive 
Libyan  untouched  by  Aral  ic).  nor  the  modern  dialect  of  Siwa  ('till 
little  known;  tentative  grammar  by  Bavset,  1890),  have  justified 
hopes  of  finding  a  pure  Libyan  dialect.  C)(  a  few  literary  attempts 
in  Arabic  letters  the  religious  Pcime  de  Cabx  (ed.  Basset,  Journ. 
asiatique,  vii.  476)  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  imperfect  native 
writing  (named  lifinaghen),  a  derivation  from  the  Sabaean  alphabet 
(not,  as  Halevy  claimed,  from  the  Punic),  still  in  use  among  the 
Sahara  tribes,  can  be  traced  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.  (bilingual  in- 
scription of  Tucca,  &c. ;  cf.  J.  Halevy,  Essai  d'ipigrapkie  hbyque, 
1875),  but  hardly  ever  served  for  literary  uses. 

2.  The  Cushilic  or  Ethiopian  Family. — The  nearest  relative  of 
Libyan  is  not  Ancient  Egyptian  but  the  language  of  the  nomadic 
llisharinor  Bcjaof  the  Nubian  Desert  (cf.  H.  Almkvist.  Pie  Jiisckari 
Spracke,  1881  It  he  northern  dialect],  and  L.  Reinisch,  Die  Brdcuye 
Spracke,  1893.  Wvrterhuch,  1895).  The  speech  of  the  peoples  occupy- 
ing the  lowland  east  of  Abyssinia,  the  Saho  (Reinisch,  grammar  in 
Znlsckrtft  d.  deutschrn  morgenland.  Gescllschall,  32.  1 878;  Texte, 
1889;  Worlerbuch,  1S90;  cf.  also  Reinisch,  Die  Spracke  der  Ircb 
Saho,  1878).  and  the  A/ar  or  Danakil  (Reinisch.  Die  Afar  Spracke, 
l8S7;G.  Coli/za.  Lingua  Afar,  1887),  mcrclydialcctsof  one  language, 
form  the  connecting  link  with  the  southern  Hamitic  group,  i.e. 
Somali  (Reinisch.  Somali  Spracke,  1900-1903.  3  vols.;  Larajasse 
und  de  Sampont.  Practical  Grammar  of  Ike  Somali  Language,  1897; 
imperfect  sketches  by  Hunter,  1880,  and  Schleicher.  1890),  and  Calla 
(L.  Tutschcck.  Grammar,  1845,  Lexicon,  1844;  Massaja,  Lectienes, 
1877;  G.  F.  F.  Praetorius,  Zur  Grammcttk  der  Gallcsprcekr,  1893, 
&c).  All  these  Cushitic  languages,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the 
equator,  arc  separated  by  Reinisch  as  Lover  Cushilic  from  the  ll:gh 
Cushilic  group,  i.e.  the  many  dialects  spoken  by  tribes  dwelling 
in  the  Abyssinian  highlands  or  south  of  Abyssinia.  Of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  called  collectively  Agau  (or  Aglu)  by  the 
Abyssinian*,  or  Falashas  (this  name  principally  for  Jewish  tribe  ), 
Reinisch  considers  the  Bilin  or  Bogos  tribe  as  preserving  the  mcst 
archaic  dialect  (Pie  Bilin  Spracke,  Texts,  1883;  Grammalik.  iSSi; 
Wdrterbuck,  1887;;  the  same  scholar  gave  sketches  of  the  Khamir 
(1884)  and  Quara  (1885)  dialects.  On  other  dialects,  struggling 
against  the  spreading  Semitic  tongues  (Tigrfi,  Amharic,  &c),  see 
Conti  Rossini.  "  Appunti  sulla  lingua  Khamia,"  in  Ciorn.  soc.  orient. 
(1905);  Waldmeyer,  Wortersammlung  (186.S);  J.  Halevy,  "  Essai 
sur  la  langue  Agaou  "  (Aites  >oc.  pkdologigue,  1873),  &c.  Similar 
dialects  arc  those  of  the  Sid(d)ama  tribes,  south  of  Abyssinia,  of 
which  only  Kaf(()a  (Reinisch.  Die  Kafa  Spracke,  1888)  is  known  at 
all  fully.  Of  the  various  other  dialects  (Kullo,  Tambaro,  &c), 
vocabularies  only  arc  known;  cf.  BorclU,  Ethiopie  mertdionale 
(1890).    (On  Hausa  sec  below.) 

There  is  no  question  that  the  northernmost  Hamitic  languages 
have  preserved  best  the  original  wealth  of  inflections  which  reminds 
us  so  strongly  of  the  formal  riches  of  southern  Semitic  Libyan 


and  Beja  are  the  best -preserved  types,  and  the  latter  especially 
may  be  called  the  Sanskrit  of  Hamitic.  The  other  Cu>hitic  tongues 
exhibit  increasing  agglutinative  tendencies  the  farther  we  go  south, 
although  single  archaisms  are  found  even  in  Somali.  The  early 
isolated  High  Cushitic  tongues  (originally  branched  off  from  *  slack 
common  with  Galla  and  Somali)  diverge  most  strongly  from  the 
original  type.  Already  the  Agiu  dialects  are  full  of  very  peculur 
developments;  the  Hamitic  character  of  the  Sid(d;ama  languages 
can  be  traced  only  by  lengthy  comparisons. 

The  simple  and  pretty  (Haus(s)a  language,  the  commercial  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  Niger  region  and  beyond  (Sehocn.  Grammar.  tS62, 
Dictionary,  1876;  Charles  H.  Robinson,  1897,  in  Robinson  ard 
Brookes'*  Dictionary)  has  fairly  well  preserved  1U  Hamitic  grammar, 
though  its  vocabulary  was  much  influenced  by  the  surround. ng  N>vr; 
languages.  It  is  no  relative  of  Libyan  (though  it  ha*  experiemej 
some  Libyan  influences),  but  comes  from  the  (High  ?;  Custiux 
family;  its  exact  place  in  this  family  remains  to  be  determined. 
Various  languages  of  the  Niger  region  tiere  once  Hamitic  IJu 
Hausts.U.  or  at  least  under  some  Hamitic  influence,  but  has*  n:« 
lost  that  character  too  far  to  be  classified  as  Hamitic.  e.g.  the  Mu/ufc 
or  Musgu  language  (F,  Mullcr,  1SS6).  The  often-raised  quest. :r. 
of  some  (very  remote)  relationship  between  Hamitic  and  the  great 
Bantu  family  is  still  undecided;  more  doubtful  is  that  with  the  inter- 
esting Ful  (a)  language  in  the  western  Sudan,  but  a  relations!-.!?  with 
the  Nilotic  branch  of  negro  languages  is  impossible  (though  a  Uj 
of  these,  e.g.  Nuba,  have  borrowed  some  words  from  neij;hUxr;r; 
Hamitic  peoples).  The  development  of  a  grammatical  gender.  :Kis 
principal  characteristic  of  Semito-Hamitic,  in  Bari  and  Masai,  cay 
be  rather  accidental  than  borrowed;  certainly,  the  same  phene 
menon  in  Hottentot  does  not  justify  the  attempt  often  made  to 
classify  thu>  with  Hamitic 

3.  A  nctent  Egyptian,  as  we  have  seen,  docs  not  form  the  connect- 
ing link  between  Libyan  and  Cushitic  which  its  geographical  r«jvi- 
tion  would  lead  us  to  expect.    It  represents  a  thud 


0/  higher  linguistic  standing  arc  quoted 
vocabularies  and  imperfect  attempts  of  travellers 
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branch,  or  rather  a  second  one.  Libyan  and  Cushitic  iormir.£ 
division  of  Hamitic.  A  few  resemblances  with  Libyan  {M.  ii 
Rocheraontcix  in  Mimoires  du  congr'cs  internal,  des  onenislw., 
Paris,  1873:  elementary')  arc  less  due  to  original  relationship  ihM 
to  the  general  belter  preservation  of  the  northern  idioms  (see  above. 
Frequent  attempts  to  detach  Egyptian  from  Hamitic  and  to  attri- 
bute it  toaSemitic  immigration  later  than  that  of  the  other  Harrises 
cannot  be  proved.  Egyptian  is,  in  many  respects,  more  rcrwte 
from  Semitic  than  the  Libyan-Cushitic  division,  being  more  aggti-- 
tirutivc  than  the  better  typea  of  its  sister  branch,  having  lost  the 
most  characteristic  verbal  flection  (the  Hamito-Semitic  imperfect), 
forming  the  nominal  plural  in  its  own  peculiar  lashion.  &c.  The 
advantage  of  Egyptian,  that  it  is  represented  in  texts  of  3000  ac 
while  the  sister  tongues  exist  only  in  forms  5000  years  later,  a!lo«» 
us,  e.g.  to  trace  the  Semitic  principle  of  mineral  roots  more  clearly 
in  Egyptian;  but  still  the  latter  tongue  is  hardly  more  character- 
istically archaic  or  nearer  Semitic  than  Bcja  or  Kabylic 

All  this  is  said  principally  of  the  grammar.  Of  the  vocabulary 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  none  of  the  Hamitic  tongues  rcmair.cl 
untouched  by  Semitic  influences  after  the  separation  of  the  Hamius 
and  Semites,  say  4000  or  6000  B.C.  Repeated  Semitic  immigrations 
and  influences  have  brought  so  many  layers  of  loan-words  that  it  is 
questionable,  if  any  modern  Hamitic  language  has  now  more  than 
10 %  of  original  Hamitic  words.  Which  Semitic  resemblance?  it; 
due  tooriginal  affinity,  which  come  from  pre-Christian  immigration, 
which  from  later  influences,  arc  difficult  questions  not  yet  taccd  by 
science;  e.g.  the  half-Arabic  numerals  of  Libyan  have  ofun  beta 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  primitive  Hamito-Semitic  kinship,  bur  thty 
are  probably  only  a  gift  of  some  Arab  invasion,  prehistoric  for  us. 
Arab  tribes  seem  to  have  repeatedly  swept  over  the  whole  ana  of 
the  Hamitcs,  long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  to  have  left  <Ie*r 
impressions  on  races  and  languages,  but  none  of  these  migrants 
stands  in  the  full  light  of  history  (not  even  that  of  the  Goez  tribe?  J 
Abyssinia).  Egyptian  exhibits  constant  influence*  from  its  Cacus- 
itish  neighbours;  it  is  crammed  with  such  loan-words  alrcadv  n 
3000  B.C. ;  new  affluxes  can  be  traced,  especially  c.  1600.  (The  Puriic 
influences  on  Libyan  are,  however,  very  slight,  inferior  to  the  Lath  ) 
Hence  the  relations  of  Semitic  and  Hamitic  still  require  many  insti- 
gations in  detail,  for  which  the  works  of  Reinisch  and  Basset  rum 
merely  built  up  a  basis.  (W.  M.  M.) 

HAMLET,  the  hero  of  Shaicspcarc's  tragedy,  a  striking  dpirt 
in  Scandinavian  romance. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  legend  of  Hamlet  is  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  who  devotes  to  it  parts  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  ci 
his  Historic  Danica,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  story  of  Hamlet,  Arnlcth  or  ArnloV 
was  contained  in  the  lost  Skjoldunga  saga,  but  we  have  no  mcari 
of  determining  whether  Saxo  derived  bis  information  in  tr^s 
case  from  oral  or  written  sources.  The  close  parallels  between  tie 

•The  word  is  used  in  modern  Icelandic  metaphorically  of  aa 
imbecile  or  weak-minded  person  (sccClcasbyand  Vigftisson.  Id  ' 
English  Dictionary,  1869.). 
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talc  of  Hamlet  and  the  English  romances  of  Havelok,  Horn  and 
Bcvis  of  Hampton  make  it  not  unlikely  that  Hamlet  is  of  British 
rather  than  of  Scandinavian  origin.  His  name  does  in  fact  occur 
in  the  Irish  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (cd.  O'Donovan,  1851) 
In  a  stanza  attributed  to  the  Irish  Queen  Gormflailh,  who  laments 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Niall  Glundubh,  at  the  hands  of 
AmbUufc  in  919  at  the  battle  of  Alh-Cliath.  Thcslaycrof  Niall 
Glundubh  is  by  other  authorities  stated  to  have  been  Sihtric. 
Now  Sihtric  was  the  father  of  that  Olaf  or  Anlaf  Cuaran  who  was 
the  prototype  of  the  English  Havelok,  but  nowhere  else  docs  he 
receive  the  nickname  of  Amhlaide.  If  Amhlaitfe  may  really  be 
identified  with  Sihtric,  who  first  went  to  Dublin  in  888,  the 
relations  between  the  tales  of  Havelok  and  Hamlet  are  readily 
explicable,  since  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  exploits 
of  father  and  son  should  be  confounded  (see  Havt.lok).  But, 
whoever  the  historic  "Hamlet  may  have  been,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  much  was  added  that  was  extraneous  to  Scandinavian 
tradition.  Later  in  the  10th  century  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  Icelandic  saga  of  Aml65i  or  Amlcth  in  a  passage 
from  the  poet  Snacbjorn  in  the  second  part  of  the  prose  Edda.1 
According  to  Saxo*  Hamlet's  history  is  briefly  as  follows.  In 
the  days  of  Rorik,  king  of  Denmark,  Gervcndill  was  governor 
of  Jutland,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  sons  Horvendill  and  Feng. 
Horvcndill,  on  his  return  from  a  Viking  expedition  in  which 
he  bad  slain  Roll,  king  of  Norway,  married  Gerutha,  Rorik's 
daughter,  who  bore  him  a  son  Amlcth.  But  Feng,  out  of  jealousy, 
murdered  Horvendill,  and  persuaded  Gerutha  to  become  his 
wife,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  avenge  her  of  a  husband  by  whom  she  had  been 
hated.  Amlcth,  afraid  of  sharing  his  father's  fate,  pretended  to 
be  imbecile,  but  the  suspicion  of  Feng  put  him  to  various  tests 
which  arc  related  in  detail.  Among  other  things  they  sought 
to  entangle  him  with  a  young  girl,  his  foster-sister,  but  his 
cunning  saved  him.  When,  however,  Amlcth  slew  the  eaves- 
dropper hidden,  like  Polonius.inhismothcr'sroom.anddcstroyecl 
all  trace  of  the  deed,  Feng  was  assured  that  the  young  man's 
madness  was  feigned.  Accordingly  he  despatched  him  to  England 
in  company  with  two  attendants,  who  bore  a  letter  enjoining 
the  king  of  the  country  to  put  him  to  death.  Amlcth  surmised 
the  purport  of  their  instructions,  and  secretly  altered  the  message 
on  their  wooden  tablets  to  the  effect  that  the  king  should  put 
the  attendants  to  death  and  give  Amlcth  hisdaughtcrin  marriage. 
After  marrying  the  princess  Amlcth  returned  at  the  end  of  a  year 
to  Denmark.  Of  the  wealth  he  had  accumulated  he  took  with 
him  only  certain  hollow  sticks  filled  with  gold.  He  arrived  in 
time  for  a  funeral  feast,  held  to  celebrate  his  supposed  death. 
During  the  feast  he  plied  the  courtiers  with  wine,  and  executed 
his  vengeance  during  their  drunken  sleep  by  fastening  down  over 
them  the  woollen  hangings  of  the  hall  with  pegs  he  had  sharpened 
during  his  feigned  madness,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  palace. 
Feng  he  slew  with  his  own  sword.  After  a  long  harangue  to  the 
people  he  was  proclaimed  king.  Returning  to  England  for  his 
wife  he  found  that  his  father-in-law  and  Feng  had  been  pledged 
each  to  avenge  the  other's  death.  The  English  king,  unwilling 
personally  to  carTy  out  his  pledge,  sent  Amlcth  as  proxy  wooer 
for  the  hand  of  a  terrible  Scottish  queen  Hermulhruda,  who  had 
put  all  former  wooers  to  death,  but  fell  in  love  with  Amlcth. 
On  his  return  to  England  his  first  wife,  whose  love  prove  I  stronger 
than  her  resentment,  told  him  of  her  father's  intended  revenge. 
In  the  battle  which  followed  Amlcth  won  the  day  by  setting  up 

»  **  Ti*  said  that  far  out.  off  yonder  ne«s.  the  Nine  Maid*  of  the 
Island  Mill  stir  amain  the  host— cruel  skerry  quern— they  who  in 
age*  past  ground  Hamlct'«  meal.  The  good  Chieftain  furrow*  the 
hull'*  lair  with  hi*  ship's  beaked  prow."  Thi>  passive  may  be  com- 
pared with  tome  examples  of  Hamlet'*  cryptic  saying*  quoted  by 
Sj*o:  "Again,  as  he  passed  along  the  beach,  his  companions 
found  the  rudder  of  a  ship  which  had  been  wrecked,  and  said 
they  had  discovered  a  huge  knife.  '  This,'  said  he,  '  was  the 
right  thing  to  carve  »Ufh  a  huge  ham  .  .  .  .  '  Also,  as  thrv  passed 
the  sand-hills,  and  bade  him  look  at  the  meal,  meaning  the  sand, 
he  replied  that  it  had  been  ground  small  by  the  hoary  tempests  of 

.  L.  _   .  „  •' 
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'  Rooks  iiL  and  iv. chaps.  86  106,  Eng.  trans,  by  O.  Elton  (London. 


the  dead  men  of  the  day  before  with  stakes,  and  thus  terrifying 
the  enemy.  He  then  returned  with  his  two  wives  to  Jutland, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  the  enmity  of  Wiglck,  Rorik's  suc- 
cessor. He  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  Wiglck,  and  Hcrmuth- 
ruda,  although  she  had  engaged  to  die  with  him,  married  the 
victor. 

The  other  Scandinavian  versions  of  the  tale  are:  the  Hrolfssaga 
Kraka*  where  the  brothers  Helgi  and  Hroar  take  the  place  of  the 
hero;  the  talc  of  Harald  and  Halfdan,  as  related  in  the  7th  book 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus;  the  modern  Icelandic  Ambalts  Saga,* 
a  romantic  talc  the  earliest  MS.  of  which  dates  from  the  17th 
century;  and  the  folk-tale  of  Brjam*  which  was  put  in  writing 
in  1707.  Helgi  and  Hroar, like  Harald  and  Halfdan,  avenge  their 
father's  death  on  their  uncle  by  burning  him  in  his  palace. 
Harald  and  Halfdan  escape  after  their  father's  death  by  being 
brought  up,  with  dogs'  names,  in  a  hollow  oak,  and  subsequently 
by  feigned  madness;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  brothers  there 
arc  traces  of  a  similar  motive,  since  the  boys  arc  called  by  dogs' 
names.  The  methods  of  Hamlet's  madness,  as  related  by  Saxc, 
seem  to  point  to  cynamhropy.  In  the  Ambalts  Saga,  which 
perhaps  is  collateral  to,  rather  than  derived  from,  Saxo's  version, 
there  are,  besides  romantic  additions,  some  traits  which  point 
to  an  earlier  version  of  the  tale. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  was  certainly  familiar  with  the  Latin 
historians,  and  it  is  most  probable  that,  recognizing  the  similarity 
between  the  northern  Hamlet  legend  and  the  classical  talc  of 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  as  told  by  Livy,  by  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (with  which  he  was  probably 
acquainted  through  a  Latin  epitome),  he  deliberately  added 
circumstances  from  the  classical  story.  The  incident  of  the  gold- 
filled  sticks  could  hardly  appear  fortuitously  in  both,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  harangues  of  Amlcth  (Saxo,  Book  iv.)  and  of 
Brutus  (Dionysius  iv.  77)  shows  marked  similarities.  In  both 
tales  the  usurping  uncle  is  ultimately  succeeded  by  the  nephew 
who  has  escaped  notice  during  his  youth  by  a  feigned  madness. 
But  the  parts  played  by  the  [xrsonages  who  in  Shakespeare 
became  Ophelia  and  Polonius,  the  method  of  revenge,  and  the 
whole  narrative  of  Amlcth's  adventure  in  England,  have  no 
parallels  in  the  Latin  story. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Jiriczck*  first  pointed  out  the  striking  similarities 
existing  between  the  story  of  Amlcth  in  Saxo  and  the  other 
northern  versions,  and  that  of  Rei  Chosro  in  the  Shahncmth 
(Book  of  the  King)  of  the  Persian  poet  Firdausi.  The  comparison 
was  carried  farther  by  R.  Zenker  {Bone  Amletfius,  pp.  207-268, 
Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1004),  who  even  concluded  that  the  northern 
saga  rested  on  an  earlier  version  of  Firdausi's  story,  in  which 
indeed  nearly  all  the  individual  elements  of  the  various  northern 
versions  -arc  to  be  found.  Further  resemblances  exist  in  the 
Ambales  Saga  with  the  talcs  of  Bcllcrophon,  of  Heracles,  and  of 
Scrvius  Tullius.  That  Oriental  talcs  through  Byzantine  and 
Arabian  channels  did  find  their  way  to  the  west  is  well  known, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  their  being  attached  to  a 
local  hero. 

The  talc  of  Hamlet's  adventures  in  Britain  forms  an  episode 
so  distinct  that  it  was  at  one  time  referred  to  a  separate  hero. 
The  traitorous  letter,  the  purport  of  which  is  changed  by  Hcr- 
muthruda,  occurs  in  the  popular  Dit  de  Vtmptrcur  Constant? 
and  in  Arabian  and  Indian  talcs.  Hermuthruda's  cruelty  to  her 
wooers  is  common  in  northern  and  German  mythology,  and  close 

*  Printed  in  Fornaldar  Sogur  Norfftrlanda  (vol.  i.  Copenhagen, 
1829).  analysed  by  F.  Dcttcr  in  Zedickr.  fur  deuisthes  Allerlum 
(vol.  36.  Berlin,  1*92). 

1  Printed  with  English  translation  and  with  other  texts  germane 
to  the  subject  by  I.  Gotland  (Hamlet  in  Iceland.  I^indon,  1 898). 

1  Professor  I.  Gollancz  points  out  (p.  Ixi*.)  that  Itrj.un  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Irish  Brian,  that  the  relations  between  Ireland  and  the 
Northmen  were  very  close,  and  that,  curiously  enough,  Brian 
Boroimhe  was  the  hero  of  th.it  very  battle  of  Clontarf  (ioij)  »hcre 
the  device  (which  occurs  in  Havelok  and  Hamlet)  of  bluffing  the 
enemy  by  tying  the  wounded  to  stakes  to  represent  active  soldiers 
was  used. 

*"  Hamlet  in  Iran."  in  Ztilsckrift  dtt  Vereins  fur  Volkskundt,  x. 
(Berlin,  1900). 
'  Sec  A  B.  Cough,  The  Conslanct  Saga  (Berlin,  1902). 
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parallels  are  afforded  by  Thrytho,  the  terrible  bride  of  Offa  I., 
who  figures  in  Bawl/,  and  by  Brunhild*  in  the  Sibelungen- 

lieJ. 

The  story  of  Hamlet  was  known  to  the  Elizabethans  in 
Francois  de  Bcllcforcsi's  Hisloires  Uagiques  (tssp).  and  found 
its  supreme  expression  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  That  as  early 
as  1587  or  1589  Hamlet  had  appeared  on  the  English  stage  is 
shown  by  Nash's  preface  to  Greene's  Uenapkoss:  "  He  will 
afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say,  handfulls  of  tragical 
speeches."  The  Shakespearian  Hamlet  owes,  however,  little 
but  the  outline  of  bis  story  to  Saxo.  In  character  he  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  prototype.  Amlcth's  madness  was 
certainly  altogether  feigned;  he  prepared  his  vengeance  a  year 
beforehand,  and  carried  it  out  deliberately  and  ruthlessly  at 
every  point.  His  riddling  speech  has  little  more  than  an  outward 
similarity  to  the  words  of  Hamlet,  who  resembles  him,  however, 
in  his  disconcerting  penetration  into  his  enemies'  plans.  For 
a  discussion  of  Shakespeare's  play  and  its  immediate  sources 

See  an  appendix  to  Elton's  trans,  of  Saxo  Crammatirus;  I. 
Gollancz,  Hamlet  in  Iceland  (London,  1898);  H.  L.  Ward,  Catalogue 
of  Romances,  under  "  Havelok,"  vol.  L  pp.  433  icq.;  English  Hts- 
toricai  Review,  x.  (1895);  F.  Defter,  "Die  ilamlctsagc.'  Ztilschr. 
f.  dent.  Alter,  vol.  36  (Berlin.  1891);  O.  L.  Jiriczek.  "  Die  Amleth- 
•agc  auf  Iiland,"  in  Ctrmanislische  Abhandlungen,  vol.  xit.  (Brrslau), 
and  "  Hamlet  in  Iran."  in  Zeitsthr.  des  Veretns  fir  Volkskunde,  x. 
(Berlin.  1900) ;  A.  Olrik.  Kildeme  Itl  Saksu  OUkutorie  (Copenhagen, 
a  vols.,  1892-1894). 

HAMLEY,  SIR  EDWARD  BRUCE  (1824-1893),  British 
general  and  military  writer,  youngest  son  of  Vice-Admiral  William 
Hamley,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  April  1824  at  Bodmin,  Cornwall, 
and  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1S43.  He  was  promoted 
captain  in  1850,  and  in  1851  went  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  com- 
menced his  literary  career  by  contributing  articles  to  magazines. 
He  served  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  Richard  Dacrcs,  commanding  the  artillery,  taking  part 
in  all  the  operations  with  distinction,  and  becoming  successively 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet.  He  also  received  the 
C.B.  and  French  and  Turkish  orders.  During  the  war  be  con- 
tributed to  Blackwood's  Magasine  an  admirable  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  campaign,  which  was  afterwards  republished. 
The  combination  in  Hamley  of  literary  and  military  ability 
secured  for  him  in  1859  the  professorship  of  military  history  at 
the  new  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  from  which  in  1866  he  went 
to  the  council  of  military  education,  returning  in  1870  to  the 
Staff  College  as  commandant.  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  British 
commissioner  successively  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Russia,  and  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  K.C.M.G.  Promoted 
colonel  in  1&63,  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1S82,  when  he 
commanded  the  2nd  division  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  led  his  troops  in  the  battle  of  Tcll-cl-Kcbir, 
for  which  he  received  the  K.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
2nd  class  of  Osmanich.  Hamley  considered  that  his  services 
in  Egypt  had  been  insufficiently  recognized  in  Lord  Wolsclcy's 
despatches,  and  expressed  his  indignation  freely,  but  he  had  no 
sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
belittle  his  services.  From  1885  until  his  death  on  the  12th  of 
August  1893  he  represented  Birkenhead  in  parliament  in  the 
Conservative  interest. 

Hamley  was  a  clever  and  versatile  writer.  His  principal  work, 
The  Operations  of  War,  published  in  1867,  became  a  text-book  of 
military  instruction.  He  published  tome  pamphlets  on  national 
defence,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines,  and  the  author  of 
several  novels,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  known  is  Lady  Let's 
Widowhood. 

HAMLIN,  HANNIBAL  (1800-1891),  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  (1861-1865),  was  born  at  Paris,  Maine,  on  the 
37th  of  August  1809.  After  studying  in  Hebron  Academy,  he 
conducted  his  father's  farm  for  a  time,  became  schoolmaster, 
and  later  managed  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Paris.  He  then 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  and  rapidly  acquired 
a  reputation  as  an  able  lawyer  and  a  good  public  speaker. 
Entering  politics  as  an  anti-slavery  Democrat,  be  was  a  member 


of  the  state  House  of  Representatives  in  1836-1840,  serving  as 
its  presiding  officer  during  the  last  four  years.  He  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  1843  to  1847,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1848  to  1856.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  his  service  in  Congress  he  was  prominent  as  an 
opponent  of  the  extension  of  slavery;  be  was  a  conspicuous 
supporter  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  spoke  against  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850,  and  in  1856,  chiefly  because  of  the  passage 
in  1854  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which  repealed  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  his  party's  endorsement  of  that  repeal  at  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  two  years  later,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Democrats  and  joined  the  newly  organized  Republican  party. 
The  Republicans  of  Maine  nominated  him  for  governor  in  the 
same  year,  and  having  carried  the  election  by  a  large  majority 
he  was  inaugurated  in  this  office  on  the  8th  of  January  1S57. 
In  the  latter  part  of  February,  however,  be  resigned  the  governor- 
ship, and  was  again  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  1857  to  January 
1861.  From  1S61  to  1865,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  While  in  this  office  he  was  oae 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  President  Lin  cob,  and  urged  both  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  arming  of  the  negroes. 
After  the  war  he  again  served  in  the  Senate  (1869-1881),  was 
minister  to  Spain  (1881-1883),  and  then  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died  at  Bangor,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  July  1891. 

Sec  Lift  and  Times  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  (Cambridge,  Mass,,  1899). 
by  C.  E.  Hamlin,  his  grandson. 

HAMM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  Lippc,  19  m.  by  rail  N.E.  from  Dortmund 
on  the  main  line  Cologne-Hanover.  Pop.  (1005)  38,430.  It 
is  surrounded  by  pleasant  promenades  occupying  the  site  of  the 
former  engirdling  fortifications.  The  principal  buildings  are 
four  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Evangelical  churches,  several 
schools  and  an  infirmary.  The  town  is  flourishing  and  rapidly 
increasing,  and  possesses  very  extensive  wire  factories  (in 
connexion  with  which  there  are  puddling  and  rolling  works), 
machine  works,  and  manufactories  of  gloves,  baskets,  leather, 
starch,  chemicals,  varnish,  oil  and  beer.  Near  the  town  are 
some  thermal  baths. 

Hamm,  which  became  a  town  about  the  end  of  the  nth 
century,  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  countship  of  Mark,  and 
was  fortified  in  1226.  It  became  a  member  of  tbc  Hanseatk 
League.  In  1614  it  was  besieged  by  the  Dutch,  and  it  was 
several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
In  1666  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Brandenburg.  In  1761 
and  1762  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French,  and  in  1763  iis 
fortifications  were  dismantled. 

HAMMAD  AR-RAWIYA  [Abu-l-Qisim  HamrnJd  ibn  AH 
Laila  Sapur  (or  ibn  Maisara))  (8th  century  A.n.),  Arabic  scholar, 
was  of  Dailamite  descent,  but  was  born  in  Kufa.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  given  by  some  as  694,  by  others  as  714.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  regard  to  the 
"  days  of  the  Arabs  "  (i.e.  their  chief  battles),  their  stories, 
poems,  genealogies  and  dialects.  He  is  said  to  have  boasted 
that  he  could  recite  a  hundred  long  qasldas  for  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet  (i.e.  rhyming  in  each  letter)  and  these  all  from 
pre-lslamic  times,  apart  from  shorter  pieces  and  later  verses. 
Hence  his  name  Hammad  ar-Rawiya, "  the  reciter  of  verses  from 
memory."  The  Omayyad  caliph  Walld  is  said  to  have  tested 
him,  the  result  being  that  be  recited  a 000  qasldas  of  pre- 
lslamic  date  and  Walld  gave  him  100,000  dirhems.  He  was 
favoured  by  Yazld  U.  and  his  successor  Hisham,  wbo  brought 
him  up  from  Irak  to  Damascus.  Arabian  critics,  however,  say 
that  in  spite  of  his  learning  he  lacked  a  true  insight  into  the 
genius  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  that  he  made  more  than 
thirty— some  say  three  hundred— mistakes  of  pronunciation  in 
reciting  the  Koran.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  collecting  of  the 
M o'allakdl  (?,».).  No  diwan  of  his  is  extant ,  though  he  composed 
verse  of  his  own  and  probably  a  good  deal  of  what  he  ascribed 
to  earlier  poets. 

phy  in  McG.  de  Slane's  trans,  of  Ibn  Khallikan.  voL  L 
pp.  470-474,  and  many  stories  arc  told  of  him  in  the  AiAU>  ul-At Usn. 
vol.  v.  pp.  164- 1 75-  CG»  W  TJ 
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HAMMER,  PRIEORICH  JULIUS  (1810-186J),  German  poet, 
■u  born  00  the  7th  of  June  1810  at  Dresden.  In  1831  be  went 
to  Leipzig  to  study  law,  but  devoted  himself  mainly  to  philosophy 
and  belles  lcttres.  Returning  to  Dresden  in  1834  a  small  corned  >■ , 
Dot  settsame  Fruksluek,  introduced  him  to  the  literary  society 
of  the  capital,  notably  to  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  from  this  time  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing.  In  1837  he  returned  to 
Leipzig,  and,  coming  again  to  Dresden,  from  1851  to  1850  edited 
the  feuilleton  of  Saeksistke  konslitutionelle  Zeitung,  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  foundation  in  1855  of  the  Schiller  Institute  in 
Dresden.  His  marriage  in  185 1  had  made  him  independent,  and 
he  bought  a  small  property  at  Pillnitz,  on  which,  soon  after  his 
return  from  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Nuremberg,  he  died, 
on  the  23rd  of  August  1862. 

Hammer  wrote,  besides  several  comedies,  a  drama  Die  B ruder 
(1856).  a  number  of  unimportant  romances,  and  the  novel 
Einkekr  und  Umkehr  (Leipzig,  18  $6);  but  his  reputation  rests 
upon  his  epigrammatic  and  didactic  poems.  His  Sekau'  urn 
dick,  und  sekau'  in  dith  (i8$i),  which  made  his  name,  has  passed 
through  more  than  thirty  editions.  It  was  followed  by  Zu  alien 
gutem  Slunden  (i8$4),  Fester  Grand  (1857),  Auf  sliUen  We  (en 
(1850),  and  Lerne,  liebe,  lebe  (1862).  Besides  these  he  wrote  a 
book  of  Turkish  songs.  Unlet  dent  Haibmond  (Leipzig,  i860), 
and  rhymed  versions  of  the  psalms  (1861),  and  compiled  the 
popular  religious  anthology  Leben  und  HeimoJ  in  Gott,  of  which  a 
14th  edition  was  published  in  1900. 

See  C.  G.  E.  Am  Eode.  Julius  Hammer  (Nuremberg,  1872). 

HAMMER,  an  implement  consisting  of  a  shaft  or  handle  with 
head  hxed  transversely  to  it.  The  head,  usually  of  metal,  has 
one  flat  face,  the  other  may  be  shaped  to  serve  various  purposes, 
e.g.  with  a  claw,  a  pick,  tec.  The  implement  is  used  for  breaking, 
beating,  driving  nails,  rivets,  &c,  and  the  word  is  applied  to 
heavy  masses  of  metal  moved  by  machinery,  and  used  for  similar 
purposes.  (See  Tool.)  "  Hammer  "  is  a  word  common  to 
Teutonic  languages.  It  appears  in  the  same  form  in  German 
and  Danish,  and  in  Dutch  as  kamer,  in  Swedish  as  kammare. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  unknown.  It  has  been  connected  with 
the  root  seen  in  the  Greek  *a.\ncru»,  to  bend;  the  word  would 
mean,  therefore,  something  crooked  or  bent.  A  more  illuminating 
suggestion  connects  the  word  with  the  Slavonic  kamy,  a  stone, 
cf.  Russian  tamen.  and  ultimately  with  Sanskrit  at  man,  a 
pointed  stone,  a  thunderbolt.  The  legend  of  Thor's  hammer, 
the  thunderbolt,  and  the  probability  of  the  primitive  hammer 
being  a  stone,  adds  plausibility  to  this  derivation.  The  word 
is  applied  to  many  objects  resembling  a  hammer  in  shape  or 
function.  Thus  the  "  striker  "  in  a  clock,  or  in  a  bell,  when  it 
is  sounded  by  an  independent  lever  and  not  by  the  swinging  of 
the  "  tongue,"  is  called  a  "  hammer  ";  similarly,  in  the  "  action  " 
of  a  pianoforte  the  word  is  used  of  a  wooden  shank  with  fell- 
covered  head  attached  to  a  key,  the  striking  of  which  throws 
the  "hammer"  against  the  strings.  In  the  mechanism  of  a 
fire-arm,  the  "  hammer  "  is  that  part  which  by  its  impact  on 
the  cap  or  primer  explodes  the  charge.  (SccGux.)  The  hammer, 
more  usually  known  by  its  French  name  of  mariel  de  fer,  was  a 
medieval  hand-weapon.  With  a  long  shaft  it  was  used  by 
infantry,  especially  when  acting  against  mounted  troops.  With 
a  short  handle  and  usually  made  altogether  of  metal,  it  was 
also  used  by  horse-soldiers.  The  mariel  had  one  part  of  the  head 
with  a  blunted  face,  the  other  pointed,  but  occasionally  both 
sides  were  pointed.  There  are  16th  century  examples  in  which 
a  hand -gun  forms  the  handle.  The  name  of  '*  hammer,"  in 
Latin  malleus,  has  been  frequently  applied  to  men,  and  also  to 
books,  with  reference  to  destructive  power.  Thus  on  the  tomb 
of  Edward  I.  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  inscribed  his  name  of 
S color um  Malleus,  the  "  Hammer  of  the  Scots."  The  title  of 
"  Hammer  of  Heretics,"  Malleus  Haereticorum,  has  been  given 
to  St  Augustine  and  to  Johann  Faber,  whose  tract  against 
Luther  is  also  known  by  the  name.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  styled 
.Malleus  Monackorum.  The  famous  text -book  of  procedure  in 
cases  of  witchcraft,  published  by  Sprenger  and  Kramer  in  1480, 
was  called  Hexenkammer  or  Malleus  Male/uarum  (sec  Witch- 
craft J. 
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The  origin  of  the  word  "hammer-doth,"  an  ornamental  cloth 
covering  the  boi-seat  on  a  stale-coach,  has  been  often  explained 
from  the  hammer  and  other  tools  carried  in  the  box-seat  by  the 
coachman  for  repairs,  &c.  The  New  English  Dictionary  points 
out  that  while  the  word  occurs  as  early  as  146$,  the  use  of  a  box- 
seat  is  not  known  before  the  17th  century.  Other  suggestions 
are  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  hamper-cloth,"  or  of  "  hammock- 
doth,"  which  is  used  in  this  sense,  probably  owing  to  a  mistake. 
Neither  of  these  supposed  corruptions  helps  very  much.  Skeal 
connects  the  word  with  a  Dutch  word  kernel,  meaning  a  canopy. 
In  the  name  of  the  bird,  the  yellow-hammer,  the  latter  part 
should  be  "ammer."  This  appears  in  the  German  name, 
Emmerling,  and  the  word  probably  means  the  "chirper,"  d. 
the  Got.  jammern,  to  wail,  lament. 

HAMMERBEAM  ROOF,  in  architecture,  the  name  given  to  a 
Gothic  open  timber  roof,  of  which  the  finest  example  is  that  over 
Westminster  Hall  (1405-1300).  In  order  to  give  greater  height 
in  the  centre,  the  ordinary  tie  beam  is  cut  through,  and  the 
portions  remaining,  known  as  hammerbcams,  arc  supported  by 
curved  braces  from  the  wall;  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  order  to 
give  greater  strength  to  the  framing,  a  large  arched  piece  of 
timber  is  carried  across  the  hall,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  piece  to  the  centre  of  the  collar  beam,  the  latter  being  also 
supported  by  curved  braces  rising  from  the  end  of  the  hammer- 
beam.  The  span  of  Westminster  Hall  is  68  ft.  4  in.,  and  the 
opening  between  the  ends  of  the  hammerbeams  35  ft.  6  in.  The 
height  from  the  paving  of  the  hall  to  the  bammerbeam  is  40  ft., 
and  to  the  underside  of  the  collar  beam  63  ft.  6  in.,  so  that  an 
additional  height  in  the  centre  of  33  ft.  6  in.  has  been  gained. 
Other  important  examples  of  hammerbeam  roofs  exist  over  the 
balls  of  Hampton  Court  and  Eltham  palaces,  and  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  smaller  dimensions  in  churches  throughout 
England  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  ends 
of  the  hammerbeams  are  usually  decorated  with  winged  angels 
holding  shields;  the  curved  braces  and  beams  are  richly  moulded, 
and  the  spandrils  in  the  larger  examples  filled  in  with  tracery, 
as  in  Westminster  Hall.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  collar 
beam  is  similarly  treated,  or  cut  through  and  supported  by 
additional  curved  braces,  as  in  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
London. 

HAMMERFEST.  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe.  Pop. 
(tooo)  2300.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  (Kvald)  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Norway,  in  Finmarken  ami  (county),  in  700  40'  1 1*  N., 
the  latitude  being  that  of  the  extreme  north  of  Alaska.  Its 
position  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  warm  climatic 
influence  of  the  north-eastward  Atlantic  drift,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  being  $C°  F.  (January  31*,  July  57*).  Hammcrfcsl 
is  674  tn.  by  sea  N.E.  of  Trondhjcm,  and  78  S.W.  from  the  North 
Cape.  The  character  of  this  coast  differs  from  the  southern, 
the  islands  being  fewer  and  larger,  and  of  table  shape.  The 
narrow  strait  Strommen  separates  Kvalfi  from  the  larger  Sciland, 
whose  snow-covered  hills  with  several  glaciers  rise  above  3500  ft  ., 
while  an  insular  rampart  of  mountains,  Sortt,  protects  the  strait 
anil  harbour  from  the  open  sea.  The  town  is  timber-built  and 
modern;  and  the  Protestant  church,  town-hall,  and  schools 
were  all  rebuilt  after  fire  in  1S00.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  sun  docs  not  set  at  Hammerfcst  from  the  13th  of 
May  to  the  »oth  of  July.  This  is  the  busy  season  of  the  towns- 
folk. Vessels  set  out  to  the  fisheries,  as  far  as  Spitsbergen  and 
the  Kara  Sea;  and  trade  is  brisk,  not  only  Norwegian  and 
Danish  but  British,  German  and  particularly  Russian  vessels 
engaging  in  it.  Cod-liver  oil  and  salted  fish  are  exported  with 
some  reindeer-skins,  fox-skins  and  eiderdown;  and  coal  and  salt 
for  curing  are  imported.  In  the  spring  the  great  herds  of  tame 
reindeer  are  driven  out  to  swim  Strommen  and  graze  in  the 
summer  pastures  of  Seiland;  towards  winter  they  are  called 
home  again.  From  the  18th  of  November  to  the  23rd  of  January 
the  sun  is  not  seen,  and  the  enforced  quiet  of  winter  prevails. 
Electric  light  was  introduced  in  the  town  in  1801.  On  the 
Fuglenaes  or  Birds'  Cape,  which  protects  the  harbour  on  the 
north,  there  stands  a  column  with  an  inscription  in  Norse  and 
Latin,  stating  that  Hammerfcst  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
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expedition  for  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in 
1816-1851.  Nor  is  this  its  only  association  with  science;  for 
it  was  one  of  the  spots  chosen  by  Sir  Edward  Sabine  for  his 
scries  of  pendulum  experiments  in  1823.  The  ascent  of  the 
Sadlcn  or  the  Tyven  in  the  neighbourhood  is  usually  undertaken 
by  travellers  for  the  view  of  the  barren,  snow-dad  Arctic  land- 
scape, the  bluff  indented  coast,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

HAMMER-KOP,  or  Hammeehead,  an  African  bird,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  a  stork  and  as  a  heron,  the  Scopus  umbretta  of 
ornithologists,  called  the  "  Umbre  "  by  T.  Pennant,  now  placed 
in  a  separate  family  Scopidae  between  the  herons  and  storks. 
It  was  discovered  by  M.  Adanson,  the  French  traveller,  in  Senegal 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  was  described  by 
M.  J.  Brisson  in  1760.  It  has  since  been  found  to  inhabit  nearly 
the  whole  of  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  »  the  "  hammerkop  " 
(hammerhead)  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Though  not  larger  than 
a  raven,  it  builds  an  enormous  nest,  some  six  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  flat-topped  roof  and  a  small  hole  for  entrance  and  exit, 
and  placed  either  on  a  tree  or  a  rocky  ledge.  The  bird,  of  an 
almost  uniform  brown  colour,  slightly  glossed  with  purple  and  its 
tail  barred  with  black,  has  a  long  occipital  crest,  generally  borne 
horizontally,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  its  common  name.  It  is  Some- 
what sluggish  by  day,  but  displays  much  activity  at  dusk,  when 
it  will  go  through  a  series  of  strange  performances.      (A.  N.) 

HAMMER-PURGSTAIX,  JOSEPH,  Feeihebk  von  (1774- 
1856),  Austrian  orientalist,  was  born  at  Craz  on  the  oth  of  June 
1774,  the  son  of  Joseph  Johann  von  Hammer,  and  received  his 
early  education  mainly  in  Vienna.  Entering  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1706,  he  was  appointed  in  1700  to  a  position  in  the 
Austrian  embassy  in  Constantinople,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  under  Admiral  Sir  William  Sidney 
Smith  and  General  Sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson  against  the 
French.  In  1807  he  returned  home  from  the  East,  after  whit  h 
he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and,  on  inheriting  in  183s  the 
estates  of  the  countess  Purgslall  in  Styria,  was  given  the  title 
of  "  frciherr."  In  1847  he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly- 
founded  academy,  and  be  died  at  Vienna  on  the  23rd  of  November 
1856. 

For  fifty  years  Hammcr-Purgstall  wrote  incessantly  on  the 
most  diverse  subjects  and  published  numerous  texts  and  transla- 
tions of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  authors.  It  was  natural 
that  a  scholar  who  traversed  so  large  a  field  should  lay  himself 
open  to  the  criticism  of  specialists,  and  he  was  severely  handled 
by  Fricdrich  Christian  Diez  (1794-1876),  who,  in  his  Unfug 
und  Brlrug  (1S15),  devoted  to  him  nearly  600  pages  of  abuse. 
Von  Hammcr-Purgstall  did  for  Germany  the  same  work  that 
Sir  William  Jones  (q.v  )  did  for  England  and  Silvestre  dc  Sacy 
for  France.  He  was,  like  his  younger  but  greater  English  con- 
temporary, Edward  William  Lane,  with  whom  he  came  into 
friendly  conflict  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  The  Thousand 
and  Out  Nights,  an  assiduous  worker,  and  in  spite  of  many  faults 
did  more  for  oriental  studies  than  most  of  his  critics  put  together. 

Von  Hammer's  principal  work  is  his  Geschickte  its  esmanischen 
Rfttkrs  (to  vol*.,  Pcsth,  1837-1835).  Another  edition  of  this  was 
published  at  Pesth  in  1834-1835.  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  J.  J.  Hcllert  (1835-1843).  Among  his  other  works  arc 
Constaniinopolts  und  dtr  Bosporos  (1822);  Sur  Us  originet  russes 
(St  Petersburg.  1825);  Geschuhte  der  osmantschen  Dtchlkunst 
(1836);  Geschuhte  der  Gotdenen  Horde  in  Kipltthak  (1840);  Ge- 
schuhte der  Chane  der  Knm  (1856);  and  an  unfinished  Liileralur- 
teschuhle  der  Arabcr  (1850-1856).  His  Geschichte  der  Assassinen 
(l8t8)  has  been  translated  into  English  by  O.  C.  Wood  (1835). 
Texts  and  t ransl.it ion*—  Eth-Tkailabi.  Arab,  and  Ger.  (1829); 
Ibn  Wahshiyah,  History  of  the  Mongols,  Arab,  and  Eng.  (1806); 
£/-  Wand/.  Per*,  and  Ger.  (1856);  Esc h  -  Sckebi slant's  Rosen/tor 
des  Geheimnissts,  Pers.  and  Ger.  (1838);  £1  •  Zamakhsheri,  Goldrne 
!ls!stinder,  Arab,  and  Germ.  (1835);  El-GhaaaJi,  Hujjcl-el-Isldm, 
Arab,  and  Ger.  (1838);  El-Hamcui,  Das  arab.  Hohe  Lied  der  Liebe, 
Arab,  and  Ger.  (1854).  Translation*  of — EJ-Mutanebbi's  Poems; 
Er-Resmi's  Account  of  his  Embassy  (1809):  Contes  inidits  des  loot 
nuits  (1828).  Besides  these  and  smaller  works,  von  Hammer 
contributed  numerous  essays  and  criticisms  to  the  Fundgruben  des 
Orients,  which  he  edited:  to  the  Journal  aitatique;  and  to  many 
other  learned  journal*:  above  all  to  the  Transactions  of  the  "  Aka- 
c  der  Wisscnschaften  "  of  Vienna,  of  which  he  was  mainly  the 


founder;  and  he  translated  Evliya  Effendi't  Travels  in  Etnpt.  for 
the  English  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  For  a  fuller  list  of  his  works, 
which  amount  in  all  to  nearly  100  volumes,  see  Comptes  mini  d 
the  Acad,  des  Inscr.et  des  Belles-LettrcsOBs;).  Sec  also  Schlottaui, 
Joseph  ton  HammerPurgtUiU  (Zurich.  1857). 

HAMMERSMITH,  a  western  metropolitan  borough  of  Locd*. 
England,  bounded  E.  by  Kensington  and  S.  by  Fulham  and  the 
river  Thames,  and  extending  N.  and  W.  to  the  boundary  d 
the  county  of  London.    Pop.  (1901)  112.239.  Them 
in  the  early  forms  of  H  crmodevode  and  Homer  smith, 
tk>n  is  probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  signifying  the  place 
with  a  haven  (hytkt).    Hammersmith  is  mentioned  with  FaUuc 
as  a  winter  camp  of  Danish  invaders  in  879,  when  they  occupied 
the  island  of  Hame,  which  may  be  identified  with  Chiswxt 
Eyot.   Hammersmith  consists  of  residential  streets  of  varies* 
classes.   There  are  many  good  bouses  in  the  districts  of  Brook 
Green  in  the  south-east,  and  Ravenscourt  Park  and  Starch  Gik: 
in  the  west.   Shepherd's  Bush  in  the  east  is  a  populous  and  poort: 
quarter.    Boat-building  yards,  lead-mills,  oil  mills,  distillers 
coach  factories,  motor  works,  and  other  industrial  cstahuuV 
ments  are  found  along  the  river  and  elsewhere  in  the  borowi 
The  main  thoroughfares  are  Uxbridge  Road  and  Gold!  •• . 
Road,  from  Acton  on  the  west,  converging  at  Shepherd's  Bjsi 
and  continuing  towards  Notting  Hill;  King  Street  from  Cbis»vt 
on  the  south-west,  continued  as  Hammersmith  Broadway  *sc 
Road  to  Kensington  Road;  Bridge  Road  from  Hammersaui 
Bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  Fulham  Palace  Road  from  Fulhii 
converging  at   the  Broadway.    Old  Hammersmith  Br&p 
designed  by  Tierney  Clark  (1824),  was  the  earliest 
bridge  ereucd  near  London.    This  bridge 
and  replaced  in  1884-1887.    Until  1834 
part  of  Fulham  parish.     Its  church  of  St  Paul  was  built  ■  1 
chapel  of  ease  to  Fulham,  and  consecrated  by  Laud  in  it;: 
The  existing  building  dates  from  1890.    Among  the  old  s»k 
ments  preserved  is  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispc  (d.  1665'  1 
prominent  royalist  during  the  civil  wars  and  a  benefactor  oi  :t- 
parish.    Schools  and  religious  houses  are  numerous.    St  Fa-> 
school  is  one  of  the  principal  public  schools  in  England.  I: 
was  founded  in  or  about  1509  by  John  Colet,  dean  of  St  Fiu  ■ 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  church.    But  it  appears  t.'-t 
Colet  actually  refounded  and  reorganized  a  school  which  ti: 
been  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul  from  very  early  t.n- 
the  first  mention  of  such  a  school  dates  from  the  early  par  > 
the  t2th  century  (see  an  article  in  The  Times,  London,  J.  • 
1009,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  quaterceo'rr-" 
of  Colet 's  foundation).    The  school  was  moved  to  its  preset:  sH 
in  Hammersmith  Road  in  1883.    The  number  of  fo-js.:.  ' 
scholars,  that  is,  the  number  for  which  Colet *s  enckr*^ 
provided,  is  153,  according  to  the  number  of  fishes  taker  - 
the  miraculous  draught.    The  total  number  of  pupils  is 
600.    The  school  governors  are  appointed   by   tbe  Mr 
Company  (by  which  body  the  new  site  was  acquired),  at:  - 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London.    Close  ;c  ~ 
school  is  St  Paul's  preparatory  school,  and  at  Brook  Grere 
girls'  school  in  connexion  with  the  main  school.    There  t 
besides,  the  Edward  Latymer  foundation  school  for  boys  U'  - 
part  of  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  general  chare-  • 
purposes;  the  Godolphin  school,  founded  in  the  t6th  err- 
and remodelled  as  a  grammar  school  in  1861;  Nazareth  K 
of  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  H'- 
and  other  convents.    The  town  hall,  the  West  London  be~r 
with  its  post-graduate  college,  and  Wormwood  Scrubb*  r" 
are  noteworthy  buildings.    Other  institutions  nre  the  Ha^ 
smith  school  of  art  and  a  Roman  Catholic  training  ce-  . 
Besides  the  picturesque  Ravenscourt  Park  (31  acres)  iber.  • 
extensive  recreation  grounds  in  the  north  of  the  borc^f1 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  (193  acres),  and  others  of  lc-ss*?  n 
An  important  place  of  entertainment  is  Olympia,  near  FUr " 
smith  Road  and  the  Addison  Road  station  on  the  West 
railway,  which  includes  a  vast  arena  under  a  glass  ro&i  •  - 
at  Shepherd's  Bush  are  the  extensive  grounds  and  bn. 
first  occupied  by  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  of  it 
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a  huxt  stadium  for  athletic  display*.  In  the  extreme  north  of 
the  borough  is  the  Kenaal  Green  Roman  Catholic  cemetery, 
in  which  Cardinal  Manning  and  many  other  prominent  members 
of  this  faith  are  buried.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mall, 
bordering  the  river,  are  the  house  where  Thomson  wrote  his 
poem  "  The  Seasons,"  and  Kclmscott  House,  the  residence  of 
William  Morris.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Hammersmith 
returns  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
5  aldermen,  and  30  councillors.    Area,  1286-3  teres. 

HAMMER-THROWING,  a  branch  of  field  athletics  which 
consists  of  hurling  to  the  greatest  possible  distance  an  instrument 
with  a  heavy  head  and  slender  handle  called  the  hammer. 
Throwing  the  hammer  is  in  all  probability  of  Keltic  origin,  as 
it  has  been  popular  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  many  centuries. 
The  missile  was,  however,  not  a  hammer,  but  the  wheel  of  a 
chariot  attached  to  a  fixed  axle,  by  which  it  was  whirled  round 
the  head  and  cast  for  distance.   Such  a  sport  was  undoubtedly 
cultivated  in  the  old  Irish  games,  a  large  stone  being  substituted 
for  the  wheel  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    In  the 
Scottish  highlands  the  missile  took  the  form  of  a  smith's  sledge- 
hammer, and  in  this  form  the  sport  became  popular  in  England 
in  early  days.    Edward  II.  is  said  to  have  fostered  it,  and  Henry 
VIII.  is  known  to  have  been  proficient.   At  the  beginning  of 
the  igth  century  two  standard  hammers  were  generally  recognized 
in  Scotland,  the  heavy  hammer,  weighing  about  21  lb,  and  the 
light  hammer,  weighing  about  16  It..   These  were  in  general 
use  until  about  1885,  although  the  light  hammer  gradually 
attained  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  heavy.  Although 
originally  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  sledge  with  a  handle  about 
3  ft.  long,  the  form  of  the  head  was  gradually  modified  until  it 
acquired  its  present  spherical  shape,  and  the  stiff  wooden  handle 
gave  place  to  one  of  flexible  whalebone  about  j  in.  in  diameter. 
The  Scottish  style  of  throwing,  which  also  obtained  in  America, 
was  to  stand  on  a  mark,  swing  the  hammer  round  the  bead 
several  times  and  hurl  it  backwards  over  the  shoulder,  the 
length  being  measured  from  the  mark  made  by  the  falling  hammer 
to  the  nearest  foot  of  the  thrower,  no  run  or  follow  being  allowed. 
Such  men  as  Donald  Dinnie,  G.  Davidson  and  Kenneth  McRae 
threw  the  light  hammer  over  no  ft.,  and  Dinnie's  record  was 
ij2  ft.  8  in.,  made,  however,  from  a  raised  mount.  Meanwhile 
the  English  Amateur  Athletic  Association  had  early  fixed  the 
weight  of  the  hammer  at  16  lb,  but  the  length  of  the  handle 
and  the  nin  varied  widely,  the  restrictions  being  few.  Under 
these  conditions  S.  S.  Brown,  of  Oxford,  made  in  1873  a  throw 
of  120  ft.,  which  was  considered  extraordinary  at  the  time. 
In  1875  the  throw  was  made  from  a  7-fl.  circle  without  run,  head 
and  handle  of  the  missile  weighing  together  exactly  16  lb.  In 
1887  the  circle  was  enlarged  to  9  ft.,  and  in  1806  a  handle  of 
flexible  metal  was  legalized.   The  throw  was  made  after  a  few 
rapid  revolutions  of  the  body,  which  added  an  impetus  that 
greatly  added  to  the  distance  attained.   It  thus  happened  that 
the  Scottish  competitors  at  the  English  games,  who  clung  to 
their  standing  style  of  throwing,  were,  although  athletes  of 
the  very  first  class,  repeatedly  beaten;  the  result  being  that 
the  Scottish  association  was  forced  to  introduce  the  English 
rules.    This  was  also  the  case  in  America,  where  the  throw 
from  the  7 -ft -  circle,  any  motions  being  allowed  within  it,  was 
adopted  in  1888,  and  still  obtains.   The  Americans  still  further 
modified  the  handle,  which  now  consists  of  steel  wire  with  two 
skeleton  loops  for  the  hands,  the  wire  being  joined  to  the  head  by 
•ncans  of  a  ball-bearing  Swivel.   Thus  the  greatest  mechanical 
idvantage,  that  of  having  the  entire  weight  of  the  missile  at  the 
nd,  as  well  as  the  least  friction,  is  obtained.    In  England  the 
\mateur  Athletic  Association  in  1008  enacted  that  "  the  bead 
ind  handle  may  be  of  any  size,  shape  and  material,  provided 
hat  the  Complete  implement  shall  not  be  more  than  4  ft.  and  its 
veight  not  less  than  16  lb.   The  competitor  may  assume  any 
tosition  be  chooses,  and  use  cither  one  or  both  hands.  All 
brows  shall  be  made  from  a  circle  7  ft.  in  diameter."  The 
nodern  hammer-thrower,  if  right-handed,  begins  by  placing 
he  head  on  the  ground  at  his  right  side.    He  then  lifts  and 
wings  it  round  his  head  with  increasing  rapidity,  his  whole 


body  finally  revolving  with  outstretched  arms  twice,  in  some 
cases  three  times,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  hammer  being 
released  in  the  desired  direction.  During  the  "  spinning,"  or 
revolving  of  tbc  body,  the  athlete  must  be  constantly, "ahead of 
the  hammer,"  i.e.  he  must  be  drawing  it  after  him  with  continu- 
ally increased  pressure  up  to  the  very  moment  of  delivery.  The 
muscles  chiefly  called  into  play  are  those  of  the  shoulders,  back 
and  loins.  The  adoption  of  the  hand-loops  has  given  the  thrower 
greater  control  over  the  hammer  and  has  thus  rendered  the 
sport  much  less  dangerous  than  it  once  was. 

With  a  wooden  handle  the  longest  throw  made  in  Great  Britain 
from  a  9-ft.  circle  was  that  of  W.  J.  M.  Barry  in  1893,  who  won  the 
championship  in  that  year  with  133  ft.  3  in.  With  the  flexible 
handle,  "  unlimited  run  and  follow  being  permitted,  the  record 
was  held  in  1909  by  M.J.  McGrath  with  173  it.  8  in.,  made  in  1907; 
a  Scottish  amateur,  T.  K.  Nicholson,  held  the  British  record  of  169  ft. 
8  in.  The  world's  record  for  throw  from  a  7-ft.  circle  was  172  ft.  ti  in. 
by  J.  Flanagan  in  1004  in  Amrrica;thc  British  record  from  Q-ft.  circle 
hieing  also  held  by  Flanagan  with  a  throw  of  163  ft.  I  in.  made  in  1900. 
Flanagan's  Olympic  record  (London.  1908)  was  170  ft.  4}  in. 

See  AlUelits  in  the  Badminton  library;  AUtifUt'  CuuU  in  Spald- 
ing's Athletic  library;  "  Hammer-Throwing  "  in  vol.  xx.  of  Outing. 

HAMMER-TOE,  a  painful  condition  in  which  a  toe  is  rigidly 
bent  and  the  salient  angle  on  its  upper  aspect  is  constantly 
irritated  by  the  boot.  It  is  treated  surgically,  not  as  formerly 
by  amputation  of  the  toe.  but  the  toe  is  made  permanently  to 
lie  flat  by  the  simple  excision  of  the  small  digital  joint.  Even 
in  extremely  bad  cases  of  hammer-toe  the  operation  of  resection 
of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  phalanx  is  to  be  recommended 
rather  than  amputation. 

HAMMOCK,  a  bed  or  couch  slung  from  each  end.  The  word 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ha  mack  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  was  used  by  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Brazil  to  form  the 
nets,  suspended  from  trees,  in  which  they  slept.  The  hammock 
may  be  of  matting,  skin  or  textiles,  lined  with  cushions  or  filled 
with  bedding.   It  is  much  used  in  hot  climates. 

HAMMOND,  HENRY  (1605-1660),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Cbertscy  in  Surrey  on  the  iSth  of  August  1605.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  becoming  demy 
or  scholar  in  1619,  and  fellow  in  162s.  He  took  orders  in  1629, 
and  in  1633  in  preaching  before  the  court  so  won  the  approval 
of  the  carl  of  Leicester  that  he  presented  him  to  tbc  living  of 
Pcnshurst  in  Kent.  In  1643  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester. He  was  a  member  of  the  convocation  of  1640,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines. 
Instead  of  sitting  at  Westminster  be  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful 
rising  at  Tunbridge  in  favour  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  in  disguise  to  Oxford,  then  the  royal  headquarters. 
There  be  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing,  though  he  accom- 
panied the  king's  commissioners  to  London,  and  afterwards 
to  the  ineffectual  convention  at  Uxbridge  in  164s,  where  he 
disputed  with  Richard  Vines,  one  of  the  parliamentary  envoys. 
In  his  absence  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ  Church  and 
public  orator  of  the  university.  These  dignities  he  relinquished 
for  a  time  in  order  to  attend  the  king  as  chaplain  during  his 
captivity  in  the  bands  of  the  parliament.  When  Charles  was 
deprived  of  all  his  loyal  attendants  at  Christmas  164  7,  Hammond 
returned  to  Oxford  and  was  made  subdean  of  Christ  Church, 
only,  however,  to  be  removed  from  all  his  offices  by  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors,  who  imprisoned  him  for  ten  weeks.  After- 
wards he  was  permitted,  though  still  under  quasi -confinement , 
to  retire  to  the  bouse  of  Philip  Warwick  at  Clapham  in  Bedford- 
shire. In  1650,  having  regained  his  full  liberty,  Hammond 
betook  himself  to  the  friendly  mansion  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
at  West  wood,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of 
April  1660,  just  on  the  eve  of  his  preferment  to  the  sec  of 
Worcester.  Hammond  was  held  in  high  esteem  even  by  his 
opponents.  He  was  handsome  in  person  and  benevolent  in 
disposition.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher;  Charles  I.  pro- 
nounced him  the  most  natural  orator  he  had  ever  heard  His 
range  of  reading  was  extensive,  and  he  was  a  most  diligent 
scholar  and  writer. 
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Library  contains  four  volumes  of  his  Miscellaneous  Theological 
Wor  " 
first 

AVw  Testament ;  and  an  incomplete  work  ol  •  similar  nature  on  toe 
Old  Testament.  His  Life,  a  delightful  piece  of  biography,  written 


Works  (1847-1850).  The  best  of  them  are  his  Practical  Catethum, 
published  in  1644;  his  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  en  the 

Vestd\ 
'cstai 
by  Bishop 

printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography.  See 


also  Lift  of  Henry  Hammond,  by  G.  C.  Perry. 

HAMMOND,  a  city  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about 
18  m.  S.E.  of  the  business  centre  of  Chicago,  on  the  Grand 
Calumet  river.  Pop.  (1800),  5418;  (1900)  1 1,376,  of  whom  3156 
were  foreign-born;  (1910,  census)  70,025-  It  '*  served  by  no 
fewer  than  eight  railways  approaching  Chicago  from  the  cast, 
and  by  several  belt  lines.  As  far  as  its  industries  are  concerned, 
it  is  a  part  of  Chicago,  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  rapid  growth 
and  its  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  which  include 
slaughtering  and  packing  houses,  iron  and  steel  works,  chemical 
works,  piano,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  printing  establish- 
ments, flour  and  starch  mills,  glue  works,  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. In  1900  Hammond  was  the  principal  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  centre  of  the  state,  but  subsequently  a  large 
establishment  removed  from  the  city,  and  Hammond's  total 
factory  product  (all  industries)  decreased  from  $25,070,551  in 
1900  to  $7,671,203  in  1005;  after  1005  there  was  renewed 
growth  in  the  city's  manufacturing  interests.  It  has  a  good 
water-supply  system  which  is  owned  by  the  city.  Hammond 
was  first  settled  about  1868,  was  named  in  honour  of  Abram 
A.  Hammond  (acting  governor  of  the  state  in  1860-1861)  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1883. 

HAMON.  JEAN  LOUIS  (1821-1874),  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Plouha  on  the  5th  of  May  1821.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
brothers  Lamennais,  but  his  strong  desire  to  become  a  painter 
finally  triumphed  over  family  opposition,  and  in  1840  he  courage- 
ously left  Plouha  for  Paris— his  sole  resources  being  a  pension 
of  five  hundred  francs,  granted  him  for  one  year  only  by  the 
municipality  of  his  native  town.  At  Paris  Hamon  received  valu- 
able counsels  and  encouragement  from  Dclaroche  and  Gleyre, 
and  in  1848  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Salon  with  "  Lc 
Tombeau  du  Christ "  (Musce  dc  Marseille), and  a  decorative  work, 
"  Dcssus  dc  Porte."  The  works  which  he  exhibited  in  1849 — 
"  Une  All. <  he  romaine,"  "  L'Egalite  au  serai),"  and  "  Perroquet 
jasant  avee  deux  jeunes  filles  " — obtained  no  marked  success. 
Hamon  was  therefore  content  to  accept  a  place  in  the  manu- 
factory of  Sevres,  but  an  enamelled  casket  by  his  hand  having 
attracted  notice  at  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1851, 
he  received  a  medal,  and,  reinspired  by  success,  left  his  post  to 
try  his  chances  again  at  the  Salon  of  1852.  "  La  Comedie 
humainc,"  which  he  then  exhibited,  turned  the  tide  of  his 
fortune,  and  "  Ma  socur  n'y  est  pas"  (purchased  by  the  emperor) 
obtained  for  its  author  a  third-class  medal  in  1853.  At  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  1S55,  when  Hamon  re-exhibited 
the  casket  of  1851,  together  with  several  vases  and  pictures  of 
which  "  L'Amour  et  son  troupcau,"  "  Ce  n'est  pas  moi,"  and 
"  Une  Gardcusc  d'enfants"  were  the  chief,  he  received  a  medal 
of  the  second  class,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  absent  in  the  East,  but  in  1857  he 
reappeared  with  "  Boutique  a  quatre  sous,"  "  Papillon  en- 
chalne,"  "  Cantharidc  esclavc,"  "  Dcvidcuscs,"  &c.,  in  all  ten 
pictures;  "  L'Amour  en  visitc  "  was  contributed  to  the  Salon 
of  1859,  and  "  Vierge  de  Lesbos,"  "  Tutclle,"  "  La  Voliere," 
"L'Escamoteur"  and  "La  Sccur  ainec"  were  all  seen  in  1861. 
Hamon  now  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Capri,  whence 
in  1864  he  sent  to  Paris  "  L'Aurore  "  and  "  Un  Jour  de  fiancailles." 
Theinfluenceof  Italy  was  alsoevidcnt  in"  Les  Muses  A  Pom pei," 
his  sole  contribution  to  the  Salon  of  1R66,  a  work  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity  and  was  re-exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1867,  together  with  "La  Promenade"  and  six 
other  pictures  of  previous  years.  His  last  work,  "  Le  Triste 
Rivage,"  appeared  at  the  Salon  of  1873.  It  was  painted  at 
St  Raphael,  where  Hamon  had  finally  settled  in  a  little  house 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  close  by  Alphonse  Karr's 
famous  garden.   In  this  house  he  died  on  the  29th  of  May  1874. 
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Viscount1  (1812-1892),  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  2tst  Baron  Dacre.and  descended  from 
John  Hampden,  the  patriot,  in  the  female  line;  the  baxooy 
of  Dacre  devolved  on  him  in  1890,  after  be  bad  been  created 
Viscount  Hampden  in  1884.  He  entered  parliament  as  a  Liberal 
in  1852,  and  for  some  time  was  chief  whip  of  his  party.  In  i3;> 
he  was  elected  speaker,  and  retained  this  post  till  February 
1884.  It  fell  to  him  to  deal  with  the  systematic  obstruction  of 
the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  and  his  speakership  is  memorable 
for  his  action  on  the  2nd  of  February.  1881  in  refusing  further 
debate  on  W.  E.  Forster's  Coercion  Bill— a  step  which  led  to  the 
formal  introduction  of  the  closure  into  parliamentary  procedure. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1892,  being  succeeded  as  tod 
viscount  by  his  son  (6.  1841),  who  was  governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  1895-1809. 

HAMPDEN,  JOHN  (c.  1595-1643),  English  statesman,  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  family  of  that  place, 
said  to  have  been  established  there  before  the  Conquest,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  and  aunt 
of  Oliver,  the  future  protector,  was  born  about  the  year  1S95. 
By  his  father's  death,  when  he  was  but  a  child,  he  became  the 
owner  of  a  good  estate  and  a  ward  of  the  crown.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gTammar  school  at  Thame,  and  on  the  30th  of 
March  1610  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford. 
In  1613  he  wasadmittcd  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  first 
sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Grampound  in  1621,  repre- 
senting later  Wendovcr  in  the  first  three  parliaments  of  Charles  I., 
Buckinghamshire  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  Wendover 
again  in  the  Long  Parliament.  In  the  early  days  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career  he  was  content  to  be  overshadowed  by  Ebot, 
as  in  its  later  days  he  was  content  to  be  overshadowed  by  Pym 
and  to  be  commanded  by  Essex.  Yet  it  is  Hampden,  and  not 
Eliot  or  Pym,  who  lives  in  the  popular  imagination  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  English  revolution  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  is 
Hampden  whose  statue  rather  than  that  of  Eliot  or  Pym  has 
been  selected  to  take  its  place  in  St  Stephen's  Hall  as  the  noblest 
type  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  as  Falkland's  has  beea 
selected  as  the  noblest  type  of  parliamentary  royalism. 

Something  of  Hampden's  fame  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the 
position  which  he  took  up  as  the  opponent  of  ship-money.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  even  resistance  to  ship-money  would 
have  so  distinguished  him  but  for  the  mingled  massiveness  and 
modesty  of  his  character,  his  dislike  of  all  pretences  in  himself 
or  others,  his  brave  contempt  of  danger,  and  his  charitable 
readiness  to  shield  others  as  far  as  possible  from  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  actions.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  that  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  influence  men  towards  the  ends  at  which 
he  aimed,  and  which  was  spoken  of  as  subtlety  by  those  who 
disliked  his  ends. 

During  these  first  parliaments  Hampden  did  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  open  his  lips  in  public  debate,  but  be  was  increasingly 
employed  in  committee  work,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  special  aptitude.  In  1626  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  charges  against  Buckingham.  In  January  1 0  37  hc»is 
bound  over  to  answer  at  the  council  board  for  his  refusal  to  pay 
the  forced  loan.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  committed  to  the  gate- 
house, and  then  sent  into  confinement  in  Hampshire,  from  which 
he  was  liberated  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  third  parliament 
of  the  reign,  in  which  he  once  more  rendered  useful  but  un- 
obtrusive assistance  to  bis  leaden. 

When  the  breach  came  in  1629  Hampden  is  found  in  epis- 
tolary correspondence  with  the  imprisoned  Eliot,  discussing  with 
him  the  prospects  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,'  or  reodexisf 

1  An  earlier  viscountcy  was  bestowed  in  1776  on  Robert  Hampden- 
Trevor,  4th  Baron  Trevor  (1706- 1 783),  a  great-grandson  of  the 
daughter  of  John  Hampden,  the  patriot;  it  became  extinct  in  I&24 
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hospitality  and  giving  counsel  to  the  patriot's  sorts  now  that  they 
were  deprived  of  a  father's  personal  care.  It  was  not  till  1637, 
however,  that  his  resistance  to  the  payment  of  ship-money 
gained  for  his  name  the  lustre  which  it  has  never  since  lost. 
(See  Ship- Money.)  Seven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  sided  against 
him,  but  the  connexion  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
parliamentary  system  was  firmly  established  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  tax  had  been  justified,  says  Clarendon,  whoexpresses 
his  admiration  at  Hampden's  "  rare  temper  and  modesty  " 
at  this  crisis,  "  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons  as  every  standcr- 
by  was  able  to  swear  was  not  law  "  (HisL  L  150,  vii.  81). 

In  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640  Hampden  stood  forth  amongst 
the  leaders.  He  guided  the  House  in  the  debate  on  the  4th  of 
May  in  its  opposition  to  the  grant  of  twelve  subsidies  in  return 
for  the  surrender  of  ship-money.  Parliament  was  dissolved  the 
next  day,  and  on  the  6lh  an  unsuccessful  search  was  made  among 
the  papers  of  Hampden  and  of  other  chiefs  of  the  party  to 
discover  incriminating  correspondence  with  the  Scots.  During 
the  eventful  months  which  followed,  when  Strafford  was  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  force  England,  in  spite  of  its  visible  reluctance, 
to  support  the  king  in  his  Scottish  war,  rumour  has  much  to  tell 
of  Hampden's  activity  in  rousing  opposition.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  rumour  is  in  the  main  true,  but  we  arc  not  possessed 
of  any  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  though  Hampden  was  by  no  means 
a  frequent  speaker,  it  is  possible  to  trace  his  course  with  sufficient 
distinctness.  His  power  consisted  in  his  personal  influence, 
and  as  a  debater  rather  than  as  an  orator.  "  He  was  not  a  man 
of  many  words,"  says  Clarendon, "  and  rarely  began  the  discourse 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was  assumed, 
but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate 
and  observed  how  the  House  was  likely  to  be  inclined,  look  up 
the  argument  and  shortly  and  dearly  and  craftily  so  staled  it 
that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired; 
and  if  he  found  be  could  not  do  that,  he  never  was  without  the 
dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time,  and  to  prevent  the 
determining  anything  in  the  negative  which  might  prove  incon- 
venient in  the  future  "  {Hi it.  ill.  31).  Unwearied  in  attendance 
upon  committees,  he  was  in  all  things  ready  to  second  Pym, 
whom  he  plainly  regarded  as  his  leader.  Hampden  was  one  of 
the  eight  managers  of  Strafford's  prosecution.  Like  Pym,  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  more  legal  and  regular  procedure  by  im- 
peachment rather  than  by  attainder,  which  at  the  later  stage 
was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Commons;  and  through 
his  influence  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which,  while  an 
attainder  was  subsequently  adopted,  Strafford's  counsel  were 
heard  as  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment,  and  thus  a  serious  breach 
between  the  two  Houses,  which  threatened  to  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  whole  proceedings,  was  averted. 

There  was  another  point  on  which  there  was  no  agreement. 
A  Urge  minority  wished  to  retain  Episcopacy,  and  to  keep  the 
common  Prayer  Book  unaltered,  whilst  the  majority  verc  at 
least  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  abolishing  the  one  and 
modifying  the  other.  On  this  subject  the  parties  which  ulti- 
mately divided  the  House  and  the  country  itself  were  fully 
formed  as  early  as  the  8th  of  February  1641.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  («.  under  Pym)  Hampden  fully  shared  in  the  counsels  of 
the  opponents  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  not  that  he  was  a  theoretical 
Presbyterian,  but  the  bishops  had  been  in  his  days  so  fully 
engaged  in  the  imposition  of  obnoxious  ceremonies  that  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dissociate  them  from  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked.  Closely  connected  with  Hampden's 
distrust  of  the  bishops  was  his  distrust  of  monarchy  as  it  then 
existed.  The  dispute  about  the  church  therefore  soon  attained 
the  form  of  an  attack  upon  monarchy,  and,  when  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  of  an  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords  as 
well. 

No  serious  importance  therefore  can  be  attached  to  the  offers 
of  advancement  made  from  time  to  time  to  Hampden  and  his 
friends.  Charles  would  gladly  have  given  them  office  if  they  had 
been  ready  to  desert  their  principles.   Every  day  Hampden's 
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conviction  grew  stronger  that  Charles  would  never  abandon  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  up.  In  August  1640  Hampden 
was  one  of  the  four  commissioners  who  attended  Charles  in 
Scotland,  and  the  king's  conduct  there,  connected  with  such 
events  as  the  "  Incident,"  must  have  proved  to  a  man  far  less 
sagacious  than  Hampden  that  the  time  for  compromise  had  gone 
by.  He  was  therefore  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance, and  was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  five  impeached 
members  whose  attempted  arrest  brought  at  last  the  opposing 
parties  into  open  collision  (see  also  Pym,  Strode,  Hollrs  and 
Lentiiai.1.).  In  the  angry  scene  which  arose  on  the  proposal 
to  print  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  it  was  Hampden's  personal 
intervention  which  prevented  an  actual  conflict,  and  it  was  after 
the  impeachment  had  been  attempted  that  Hampden  laid  down 
the  two  conditions  under  which  resistance  to  the  king  became 
the  dufV  of  *  good  subject.  Those  conditions  were  an  attack 
upon  religion  and  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  laws.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hampden  fully  believed  that  both  those 
conditions  were  fulfilled  at  the  opening  of  1642. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  Hampden  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  committee  for  safety,  levied  a  regiment  of  Buckingham- 
shire men  for  the  parliamentary  cause,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
deputy-lieutenant  carried  out  the  parliamentary  militia  ordinance 
in  the  county.  In  the  earlier  operations  of  the  war  he  bore  him- 
self gallantly  and  well.  He  took  no  actual  part  in  the  battle  of 
Edgchill.  His  troops  in  the  rear,  however,  arrested  Rupert's 
charge  at  Kineton,  and  he  urged  Essex  to  renew  the  attack  here, 
and  also  after  the  disaster  at  Brentford.  In  1643  be  was  present 
at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Reading.  But  it  is  not  on  his  skill 
as  a  regimental  officer  that  Hampden's  fame  rests.  In  war  as 
in  peace  his  distinction  lay  in  his  power  of  disentangling  the 
essential  part  from  the  non-essential.  In  the  previous  con- 
stitutional struggle  he  had  seen  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
military  struggle  which  followed  he  saw,  as  Cromwell  saw 
afterwards,  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was  to  beat  the  enemy. 
He  protested  at  once  against  Essex's  hesitations  and  com- 
promises. In  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  the  six 
associated  counties,  which  was  to  supply  a  basis  for  Cromwell's 
operations,  be  took  an  active  part.  His  influence  was  felt  alike 
in  parliament  and  in  the  field.  But  he  was  not  in  supreme 
command,  and  he  had  none  of  that  impatience  which  often 
leads  able  men  to  fail  in  the  execution  of  orders  of  which  they 
disapprove.  His  precious  life  was  a  sacrifice  to  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  call  of  discipline  and  duly.  On  the  iStb  of  June 
1643,  when  he  was  holding  out  on  Chalgrovc  Field  against  the 
superior  numbers  of  Rupert  till  reinforcements  arrived,  he 
received  two  carbine  balls  in  the  shoulder.  Leaving  the  field 
he  reached  Thame,  survived  six  days,  and  died  on  the  24th. 

Hampden  married  (1)  in  1610  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Symcon  of  Pyrton,  Oxfordshire,  and  (2)  Lelilia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Knollys  and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Vachell.  By  his 
first  w  ife  he  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom,  Richard  (1631-160$) 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  William  Ill.'s  reign;  from 
two  of  his  daughters  arc  descended  the  families  of  Trcvor- 
Hampden  and  Hobart-Hampdcn,  the  descent  in.thc  male  line 
becoming  apparently  extinct  in  1754  in  the  person  of  John 
Hampden. 

John  Hampden  the  younger  (c.  1656-1606),  the  second  son 
of  Richard  Hampden,  returned  to  England  after  residing  for 
about  two  years  in  France,  and  joined  himself  to  Lord  William 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  and  the  party  opposed  to  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Charles  II.  With  Russell  and  Sidney 
he  was  arrested  in  168.5  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  but  more  fortunate  than  his  colleagues  his  life  was  spared, 
although  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  of  £40,000  which  was 
imposed  upon  him  he  remained  in  prison.  Then  in  1685,  after 
the  failure  of  Monmouth's  rising,  Hampden  was  again  brought 
to  trial,  and  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  and  having  paid  £6000  • 
he  wis  set  at  liberty..  In  the  Convention  parliament  of  1689  be 
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failed  to  secure,  a  seat.  He  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  i3lh 
of  December  1696.  Hampden  wrote  numerous  pamphlets,  and 
Bishop  Burnet  described  him  as  "one  of  the  learncdest  gentlemen 
I  ever  knew." 

Sec  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Hist,  of  England  and  of  the  Great  Civil  War; 
the  article  on  Hampden  ,in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  with  authorities  there  collected;  Clarendons  Hist,  of  the 
Rebellion;  Sir  Philip  Warwick1*  Utmt  p.  239;  Wood's  Ath. 
(Hon.  iii.  59:  Lord  Nugcnt's  Memorials  of  John  Hampden  (1831); 
Macaulay  s  Essay  on  Hampden  (1831).  The  printed  pamphlet 
announcing  his  capture  of  Reading  in  December  1642  is  shown  by 
Mr  Firth  to  be  spurious,  and  the  account  in  Mercurius  Auluus, 
January  27  and  29,  1643,  of  Hampden  commanding  an  attack  at 
Brill,  to  be  also  false,  while  the  published  speech  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  Hampden  on  the  4th  of  January  1642,  and  reproduced 
by  Forster  in  the  Arrest  of  thf  Five  hfrmhers  (1660),  has  been  proved 
by  Gardiner  to  be  a  forgery  (Hist,  of  England,  x.  135).  Mr  Firth 
has  also  shown  in  The  Academy  lor  iHUa,  November  2  and.  9.  that 
"  the  belief  that  we  possess  the  words  of  Hampden's  last  prayer 

HAMPDEN,  RENN  DICKSOM  (1703-1868),  English  divine, 
was  born  in  Barbados,  where  his  father  was  colonel  of  militia, 
in  1793,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Having 
taken  his  B.A.  degree  with  first-class  honours  in  both  classics 
and  mathematics  in  1S 1  j,  he  next  year  obtained  the  chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  essay,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship  in  his  college,  Keble,  Newman  and  Arnold  being 
among  his  contemporaries.  Having  left  the  university  in  1816 
he  held  successively  a  number  of  curacies,  and  in  1837  he  pub- 
lished Essays  on  Ike  Pkilosopkical  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
followed  by  a  volume  of  Parochial  Sermons  illustrative  of  the 
Importance  of  the  Revelation  of  Cod  in  Jesus  Christ  (1828).  In 
1829  he  returned  to  Oxford  and  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1832. 
Notwithstanding  a  charge  of  Arianismnow  brought  against  him 
by  the  Tractarian  party,  he  in  1833  passed  from  a  tutorship 
at  Oriel  to  the  principalship  of  St  Mary's  Hall.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  despite  much 
university  opposition,  Regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1836. 
There  resulted  a  widespread  and  violent  though  ephemeral 
controversy,  after  the  subsidence  of  which  he  published  a  Lecture 
on  Tradition,  which  passed  through  several  editions,  and  a  volume 
on  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
nomination  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  vacant  sec  of  Hereford 
in  December  1S47  was  again  the  signal  for  a  violent  and  organized 
opposition;  and  his  consecration  in  March  1848  took  place  in 
spite  of  a  remonstrance  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  the  resistance 
of  Dr  John  Mcrcwcther,  the  dean  of  Hereford,  who  went  so  far 
as  to  vote  against  the  election  when  the  congt  d'tlire  reached 
the  chapter.  As  bishop  of  Hereford  Dr  Hampden  made  no 
change  in  his  long-formed  habits  of  studious  seclusion,  and 
though  he  showed  no  special  ecclesiastical  activity  or  seal,  the 
diocese  certainly  prospered  in  his  charge.  Among  the  more 
important  of  bis  later  writings  were  the  articles  on  Aristotle, 
Plato  and  Socrates,  contributed  to  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  afterwards  reprinted  with 
additions  under  the  title  of  The  Fathers  of  Creek  Philosophy 
(Edinburgh,  1862)..  In  1866  he  had  a  paralytic  seizure,  and 
died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  April  1868. 

His  daughter,  Henrietta  Hampden,  published  Some  Memorials  of 
R.  D.  Hampden  in  1871. 

HAMPDEN-SIDNEY.  a  village  of  Prince  Edward  county, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  about  70  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  about 
3  So.  Daily  stages  connect  the  village  with  FarmvOle  (pop.  in 
1910,  2971),  the  county-scat,  6  m.  N.E.,  which  is  served  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Tidewater  &  Western  railways, 
Hampden-Sidney  is  the  scat  of  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
founded  by  the  presbytery  of  Hanover  county  as  Hampden- 
Sid  ney  Academy  in  1 7  76,  and  named  in  honour  of  John  Hampden 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  It  was  incorporated  as  Hampden-Sidney 
College  in  1783.  The  incorporators  included  James  Madison, 
Patrick  Henry  (who  is  believed  to  have  drafted  the  college 
charter),  Paul  Carrington,  William  Cabell,  Sen.,  and  Nathaniel 
Venable.  The  Union  Theological  School  was  established  in 
connexion  with  the  college  in  1812,  but  in  1898  was  removed 
to  Richmond,  Virginia.   In  1907-1908  the  college  had  8  in- 


structors, 125  students,  and  a  library  of  1 1,000  volumes.  Tbt 
college  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  instruction,  and  max) 
of  its  former  students  have  been  prominent  as  public  men. 
educationalists  and  preachers.  Among  them  were  President 
William  Henry  Harrison,  William  H.  Cabell  (1772-1853), 
president  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals;  George  M.  Bibb 
(1772-1859),  secretary  of  the  treasury  (i844-»845)  in  J 
Tyler's  cabinet;  William  B.  Preston  (1805-1802), 
the  navy  in  1840-1850;  William  Cabell  Rives  and 
Sterling  Price  (1800-1867). 

HAMPSHIRE  (or  County  or  Soutrajifton,  abbreviated 
Hants),  a  southern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Berkshire, 
E.  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  W. 
by  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire.  The  area  is  1623-5  sq.  m.  From 
the  coast  of  the  mainland,  which  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
irregular,  a  strait,  known  in  its  western  part  as  the  Solent, . 
in  its  eastern  as  Spithead,  separates  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
island  is  included  in  the  county.  The  inlet  of 
Water  opens  from  this  strait,  penetrating  inland  in  a 
westerly  direction  for  ism.  The  easterly  part  of  the  coast  forms 
a  large  shallow  bay  containing  Hayling  and  Portsea  Islands, 
which  divide  it  into  Chichester  Harbour,  Langston  Harbour 
and  Portsmouth  Harbour.  The  westerly  part  forms  the  more 
regular  indentations  of  Christchurch  Bay  and  part  of  Poole  Bay. 
In  its  general  aspect  Hampshire  presents  a  beautiful  variety  of 
gently  rising  hills  and  fruitful  valleys,  adorned  with  numerous 
mansions  and  pleasant  villages,  and  interspersed  with  1 
tracts  of  woodland.  Low  ranges  of  hills,  included  in  I 
to  which  the  general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  given,  reach 
their  greatest  elevation  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
county,  where  there  are  many  picturesque  eminences,  of  which 
Beacon,  Sidown  and  Pilot  hills  near  Highclcre  in  the  north-west, 
each  exceeding  850  f  t .,  are  the  highest.  The  portion  of  the  county 
west  of  Southampton  Water  is  almost  wholly  included  in  the 
New  Forest,  a  sequestered  district,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  an  ancient  afforested  tract.  The  river  Avon  in  the 
south-west  rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  passing  Fordingbridgc  asd 
Ringwood  falls  into  Christchurch  Bay  below  Christchurch, 
being  joined  close  to  its  mouth  by  the  Stour.  The  Lyruington 
or  Boldre  river  rises  in  the  New  Forest,  and  after  collecting  the 
waters  of  several  brooks  falls  into  the  Solent  through  Lymingtoo 
Creek.  The  Beaulicu  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  forest  also  enters 
the  Solent  by  way  of  a  long  and  picturesque  estuary.  The 
Test  rises  near  Overton  in  the  north,  and  after  its  junction  with 
the  Anton  at  Fullerton  passes  Stockbridge  and  Romscy,  and 
enters  the  head  of  Southampton  Water.  The  Itcben  rises  near 
Alrcsford,  and  flowing  by  Winchester  and  Eastlcigh  falls  into 
Southampton  Water  east  of  Southampton.  The  Hamble  rises 
near  Bishops  Waltham,  and  soon  forms  a  narrow  estuary  opening 
into  Southampton  Water.  The  Wey,  the  Loddon  and  the  Black- 
water,  rising  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  bring  that 
part  into  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  streams  from  the  chalk 
hills  run  clear  and  swift,  and  the  trout-fishing  in  the  county  is 
famous.   Salmon  are  taken  in  the  Avon. 

Geology. — Somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of  the  county  is 
a  broad  expanse  of  hilly  chalk  country  about  21  m.  wide;  the  wr>oJ« 
of  it  has  been  bent  up  into  a  great  fold  so  that  the  strata  on  the  north 
dtp  northward  steeply  in  places,  while  those-  on  the  south  dip  in  the 
opposite  direction  more  gently.  In  the  north  the  chalk  disappeari 
beneath  Tertiary  strata  of  the  "  London  Basin."  and  some  l.ttlc 
distance  south  of  Winchester  it  runs  In  a  similar  manner  beneath 
the  Tertiaries  of  the  "  Hampshire  Basin."  Scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  chalk  are  small  outlying  remnants  which  remain  to  show 
that  the  two  Tertiary  areas  were  once  continuous,  before  the  agencies 
of  denudation  had  removed  them  from  the  chalk.  These  same 
agencies  have  exposed  the  strata  beneath  the  chalk  over  a  scall 
area  on  the  eastern  border. 

The  oldest  formation  in  Hampshire  is  the  Lower  Grreosaod  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woolmer  Forest  and  Petersfteld;  it  is  represented 
by  the  Hythe  beds,  sandstones  and  limestones  which  form  the 
high  ridge  which  runs  on  towards  Hind  Head,  then  by  the  sands 
and  clays  of  the  Sandgate  beds  which  lie  in  the  low  ground  west 
of  the  ridge,  and  finally  by  the  Folkestone  beds;  aU  these  dip 
westward  beneath  the  Gault.  The  last-named  formation, 
for  bricks,  crops  1 
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Between  the  Gautt  and  the  chalk  t*  the  Upper  Creensand  with  a 
hard  bed  of  calcareous  sandstone,  the  Malm  rock,  which  stands 
up  in  places  as  a  prominent  escarpment.  The  Upper  Creensand  is 
also  exposed  at  Burghclere  as  an  inlier;  the  rocks  are  bent  into 
a  sharp  anticline  and  the  chalk,  having  been  denuded  from  its  crest, 
the  older  sandy  strata  are  brought  to  light.  A  much  more  gentle 
anticline  brings  up  the  chalk  through  the  Tertiary  rocks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  I-  archam.  Besides  occupying  the  central  region  already 
mentioned,  which  includes  Basingstoke,  Whitchurch.  Andover. 
Alrcsford  and  Winchester,  the  chalk  appears  also  in  a  small  patch 
round  Rockboumc.  The  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  north  (London  basin) 
about  Farn borough,  Aldershot  and  Kingsclere,  comprise  the  Reading 
beds.  London  clay  and  the  more  sandy  Bagshot  beds  which  cover 
the  Utter  in  many  places,  giving  rise  to  heathy  commons.  The 
southern  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Hampshire  basin  include  the  Lower 
Eocene  Reading  beds — used  for  brick-making — and  the  London 
clay  which  extend  from  the  boundary  of  the  chalk  by  Romsey, 
Bishop's  Waltham.  to  Havant.  These  are  succeeded  towards  the 
south  by  the  Upper  Eocene  beds,  the  Brarklosham  beds  and  the 
Barton  clay.  The  Barton  clays  are  noted  for  their  abundant 
fossils  and  the  Bagshot  beds  at  Bournemouth  contain  numerous 
remains  of  subtropical  plants.  A  series  of  clays  and  sands  of 
Otigoecne  age  (unknown  in  the  London  basin)  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lymington,  Brockenhurst  and  Beaulicu;  they  include 
the  Headon  beds,  with  a  fluvio-marine  fauna,  well  exposed  at  Hord- 
wcll  cliffs,  and  the  marine  beds  of  Brockenhurst.  Numerous  small 
outliers  of  Tertiary  rocks  arc  scattered  over  the  chalk  area,  and 
many  of  the  chalk  and  Tertiary  areas  arc  obscured  by  patches  of 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  brick  earth  and  gravel. 

AtricwttMTt  and  Induitriti. — Nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  total  area 
is  undercultivation  (an  amount  below  the  average  of  English  counties) 
and  of  thisareaabout  two-fifths  is  in  permanent  pasture.  The  acreage 
under  oats  is  roughly  equal  to  that  under  wheat  and  barley.  Small 
quantities  of  rye  and  hops  are  cultivated.  Birlcy  is  usually  sown 
after  turnips,  and  is  more  grown  in  the  uplands  than  in  the  lower 
levels.  Beans,  pease  and  potatoes  are  only  grown  to  a  small  extent. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  sheep  pastured  on  the  uplands  a  large 
acreage  of  turnips  is  grown.  Rotation  grasses  are  grown  chiefly 
in  the  uplands,  and  their  acreage  is  greater  than  in  any  other  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England.  Sanfoin  is  the  grass  most  largely 
grown,  as  it  is  best  adapted  to  land  with  a  calcareous  subsoil.  In 
the  lower  levels  no  sanfotn  and  scarcely  any  clover  is  grown,  the  hay 
being  supplied  from  the  rich  water  meadows,  which  are  managed 
with  great  skill  and  attention,  and  give  the  best  money  return  of  any 
lands  in  the  county.  Where  a  rapid  stream  of  water  can  be  passed 
over  them  during  trie  winter  it  seldom  becomes  frozen,  and  the  grasses 
grow  during  the  cold  weather  so  as  to  be  fit  for  pasture  before  any 
traces  of  vegetation  appear  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Hops  are 
grown  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  Surrey.  Farm- 
ing is  generally  conducted  on  the  best  modem  princ iple*.  but  owing 
to  the  varieties  of  soil  there  is  perhaps  no  county  in  England  in  which 
the  rotation  observed  is  more  diversified,  or  the  processes  and 
methods  more  varied.  Most  of  the  farms  are  large,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  model  farms.  The  waste  land  has  been  mostly  brought 
under  tillage,  but  a  very  targe  acreage  of  the  ancient  forests  is  still 
occupied  by  wood.  In  addition  to  the  New  Forest  there  are  in  the 
east  Woolmer  Forest  and  Alice  Holt,  in  the  south-east  the  Forest  of 
Berc  and  Waltham  Chase,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Parkhurst  Forest. 
The  honey  of  the  county  is  especially  celebrated.  Much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  original  breed  of 
•beep  was  white-faced  with  horns,  but  most  of  the  flocks  are  now  of 
a  Southdown  variety  which  have  acquired  certain  distinct  peculiari- 
ties, and  are  known  as  "short  wools"  or  "Hampshire  downs." 
Cattle  are  of  no  distinctive  breed,  and  arc  kept  largely  for  dairy 
purposes,  especially  for  the  supply  of  mitk.  The  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  horses  is  widely  practised,  and  the  fattening  of  pigs  has  long 
been  an  important  industry.  The  original  breed  of  pigs  is  crossed 
with  Berkshire.  Essex  and  Chinese  pigs.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  forest 
the  pigs  are  fed  on  acorns  and  beech  mast,  and  the  flesh  of  those  so 
reared  is  considered  the  best,  though  the  reputation  of  Hampshire 
bacon  depends  chiefly  on  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  is  cured. 

The  manufacture*  are  unimportant,  except  those  carried  on  at 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  in  connexion  with  the  royal  navy.  South- 
ampton is  one  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  kingdom.  In  many  of  the 
towns  there  are  breweries  and  tanneries,  and  paper  is  manufactured 
at  several  places.  Fancy  pottery  and  terra -cot  la  are  made  at 
Fare  ham  and  Bishop's  Waltham;  and  Ringwood  is  celebrated  for  its 
knitted  gloves.  At  most  of  the  coast  towns  fishing  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  oyster  beds  at  Hayling  Island.  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  the  station  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  has  building 
yards  for  yachts  and  large  vessels.  The  principal  seaside  resorts 
besides  those  in  the  I  tie  of  Wight  are  Bourne  mout  h,  M  ilford,  Lec-on- 
the-Sotent,  Southsea  and  South  Hayling.  Alders  hot  is  the  principal 
military  training  centre  in  the  British  Isles. 

Communitations  — Communications  are  provided  mainly  by  the 
lines  of  the  London  A  South-Westrrn  railway  company,  which  also 
owns  the  docks  at  Southampton.  The  main  line  serves  Farnhorough. 
Basingstoke,  Whitchurch  and  Andover,  and  a  branch  diverges 
southward  from  Basingstoke  for  Winchester,  Southampton  and  the 
New  Forest  and  Bournemouth.   An  alternative  line  from  eastward 


to  Winchester  serves  Aldershot.  Alton  and  Alresford.  The  main 
Portsmouth  line  skirts  the  south-eastern  border  by  Petersfield  to 
Havant,  where  it  joins  the  Portsmouth  tine  of  the  London,  Brighton 
&  South  Coast  railway.  The  South-West crn  system  also  connects 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  with  Southampton,  has  numerous  branches 
in  the  Southampton  and  south-western  districts,  and  large  work 
shops  at  Easllcigh  near  Southampton.  The  Great  Western  company 
serves  Basingstoke  from  Reading  and  Whitchurch,  Winchester  and 
Southampton  from  Didcot  (working  the  Didcot,  Newbury  *  South- 
ampton line);  the  Midland  &  South-Wcstern  Junction  line  connects 
Andover  with  Cheltenham;  and  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  (also  a 
Midland  ck  South-Western  joint  line)  connects  Bournemouth  with 
Bath — all  these  affording  through  communications  between  South- 
ampton, Bournemouth,  and  the  midland*  and  north  of  England. 
None  of  the  rivers,  except  in  the  estuarine  parts,  is  navigable. 

Population  and  Administration. — The  area  of  the  ancient  county 
is  1,0,39,01,1  acres,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  population 
was  690,097  in  1891  and  797.634. »n  1901.  The  area  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  Southampton  is  958.742  acres,  and  that  of  the  ad- 
ministrative county  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  94,068  acres.  The  county 
is  divided  for  parliamentary  purposes  into  the  following  divisions : 
Northern  or  Basingstoke,  Western  or  Andover,  Eastern  orPctcrsfield, 
Southern  or  Fare  ham,  New  Forest,  and  Isle  of  Wight,  each  return- 
ing one  member.  It  also  includes  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  each  returning  two  members,  and 
of  Christchurch  and  Winchester,  each  returning  one.  There  are  1 1 
municipal  boroughs:  Andover  (pop.  6509),  Basingstoke  (9793), 
Bournemouth  (59.76a).  Christchurch  (4204),  Lymington  (4165), 
Portsmouth  (188,113).  Romsey  (4365),  Southampton  (104,814), 
Winchester  (20,929),  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Newport  (10,911) 
and  Ryde  (11,043).  Bournemouth,  Portsmouth  and  Southampton 
are  county  boroughs.  The  following  are  urban  districts:  Aldershot 
(30.974).  Alton  (5479).  Eastleigh  and  Bisbopstokc  (9317),  Fareham 
(8246).  Farnborough  (11,500),  Gosport  and  Alverstoke  (28,884), 
Havant  (3837),  Itchen  (13.097),  Petersfield  (3265).  Warblington 
(3639);  «nd  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cowes  (8652).  East  Cowc* 
(3196).  St  Helen's  (46)2).  Sandown  (5006).  Shanklin  (4533).  Ventnor 
(5866).  The  county  is  in  the  western  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held 
at  Winchester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided 
into  14  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Andover,  Basing- 
stoke, Bournemouth,  Lymington,  Newport,  Portsmouth,  Romsey, 
Ryde,  Southampton  (a  county  in  itself)  and  Winchester  have 
separate  commission*  of  the  peace,  and  the  boroughs  of  Andover, 
Bournemouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton  and  Winchester  have 
in  addition  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  394  civil 
parishes.  Hampshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  excepting 
small  parts  in  those  of  Oxford  and  Salisbury,  and  contains  411 
ecclesiastical  parishes  or  district*  wholly  or  in  part. 

History. — The  earliest  English  settlers  in  the  district  which 
is  now  Hampshire  were  a  Jutish  tribe  who  occupied  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  valleys  of  the  Meon  and  the 
Hamble.  Their  settlements  were,  however,  unimportant,  and 
soon  became  absorbed  in  the  territory  of  the  West  Saxons  who 
in  495  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itchen  under  the  leadership 
of  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  and  in  508  slew  5000  Britons  and  their 
king.  But  it  was  not  until  after  another  decisive  victory  at 
Charford  in  519  that  the  district  was  definitely  organized  as 
West  Saxon  territory  under  the  rule  of  Cerdic  and'  Cynric,  thus 
J>ccoming  the  nucleus  of  the  vast  later  kingdom  of  Wcssex.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  was  subjugated  in  530  and  bestowed  on  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar,  the  nephewsof  Cerdic.  The  Northmen  made  their  first 
attack  on  the  Hampshire  coast  in  835,  and  for  the  two  centuries 
following  the  district  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  devastations 
by  the  Danish  pirates,  who  made  their  headquarters  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  from  which  they  plundered  the  opposite  coast.  Hamp- 
shire suffered  less  from  the  Conquest  than  almost  any  English 
county,  and  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Norman  kings.  The 
alleged  destruction  of  property  for  the  formation  of  the  New 
Forest  is  refuted  by  the  Domesday  record,  which  shows  that 
this  district  had  never  been  under  cultivation. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen's  reign  Baldwin  de  Rcdvcrs,  lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  supported  the  empress  Matilda,  and  Win- 
chester Castle  was  secured  in  her  behalf  by  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
while  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Wolvescy  was  held  for  Stephen 
by  Bishop  Henry  dc  Blois.  In  1216  Louis  of  France,  having 
arrived  in  the  county  by  invitation  of  the  barons,  occupied 
Winchester  Castle,  and  only  met  with  resistance  at  Odiham 
Castle,  which  made  a  brave  stand  against  him  for  fifteen  days. 
During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Anthony  Woodville,  and  carl 
Riven,  defeated  the  duke  of  Garence  at  Southampton,  and  in 
1471,  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  the  countess  of  Warwick  took 
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sanctuary  at  Beaulieu  Abbey.  The  chief  events  connected 
with  Hampshire  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century  were  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  cavalier  garrisons  at  Winchester  and 
Basing  House;  a  skirmish  near  Cheriton  in  1644  notable  as  the 
last  battle  fought  on  Hampshire  soil;  and  the  concealment  of 
Charles  at  Titchficld  in  1647  before  his  removal  to  Carisbrooke. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  rebellion  met  with  considerable 
support  in  Hampshire,  was  captured  in  1685  near  Ringwood. 

Hampshire  was  among  the  earliest  shires  to  be  created,  And 
must  have  received  its  name  before  the  revival  of  Winchester 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle  in  755,  at  which  date  the  boundaries  were 
practically  those  of  the  present  day.  The  Domesday  Survey 
mentions  44  hundreds  in  Hampshire,  but  by  the  14th  century 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  37.  The  hundreds  of.  East 
Medina  and  West  Medina  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  arc  mentioned  in 
1316.  Constables  of  the  hundreds  were  first  appointed  by  the 
Statute  of  Winchester  in  1285,  and  the  hundred  court  continued 
to  elect  a  high  constable  for  Fordingbridge  until  1878.  The 
chief  court  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  the  Knighten  court  held  at 
Newport  every  three  weeks.  The  sheriff's  court  and  the  assizes 
and  quarter '  sessions  for  the  county  were  formerly  held  at 
Winchester,  but  in  1S31  the  county  was  divided  into  14  petty 
sessional  divisions;  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  were 
held  at  Andovcr;  and  Portsmouth,  Southampton  and  Win- 
chester had  separate  jurisdiction.  Southampton  was  made  a 
county  by  itself  with  a  separate  sheriff  in  1447. 

In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  Hampshire  formed  part  of 
the  West  Saxon  bishopric  of  Dorchcster-on-Thamcs.  On  the 
transference  of  the  episcopal  seat  to  Winchester  in  676  it  was 
included  in  that  diocese  in  which  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
In  i2qi  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester  was  coextensive  with 
the  county  and  comprised  the  ten  rural  deaneries  of  Alresford, 
Alton,  Amlover,  Basingstoke,  Drokinsford,  Fordingbridgc,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Sombournc,  Southampton  and  Winchester.  In  1850 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  subdivided  into  the  deaneries  of  East 
Medina  and  West  Medina.  In  1856  the  deaneries  were  increased 
to  24.    In  1871  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 


constituted,  and  about  ll 


lime  the  deaneries  were  reduced 


to  21.  In  1802  the  deaneries  were  reconstituted  and  made  18  in 
number,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  divided 
into  the  deaneries  of  East  Wight  and  West  Wight. 

After  the  Conquest  the  most  powerful  Hampshire  baron  was 
William  Fitx-Osbcrn,  who  in  addition  to  the  lordship  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  held  considerable  estates  on  the  mainland.  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  chief  landholders  were  Hue,h 
dc  Port,  ancestor  of  the  Fit z- Johns;  Ralf  dc  Mortimer;  William 
Mauduit  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Hartley  Mauditt;  and 
Waleran,  called  the  Huntsman,  ancestor  of  the  Waleraund 
family.  Hurslcy  near  Winchester  was  the  scat  of  Richard 
Cromwell;  and  Gilbert  White,  the  naturalist,  was  curate  of 
Farringdon  near  Sclbomc. 

Apart  from  the  valuable  foreign  and  shipbuilding  trade  which 
grew  up  with  the  development  of  its  ports,  Hampshire  has 
always  been  mainly  an  agricultural  county,  the  only  important 
manufacture  being  that  of  wool  and  cloth,  which  prospered  at 
Winchester  in  the  12th  century  and  survived  till  within  recent 
years.  Salt-making  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  native 
ironstone  also  flourished  in  Hampshire  from  prc-Norman  limes 
until  within  the  10th  century.  In  the  14th  century  Southampton 
had  a  valuable  trade  with  Venice,  and  from  the  15th  to  the  iSth 
century  many  famous  warships  were  constructed  in  its  docks. 
Silk  weaving  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Winchester,  Andovcr, 
Odiham,  Alton,  Whitchurch  and  Overton,  the  first  mills  being 
set  up  in  16S4  at  Southampton  by  French  refugees.  The  paper 
manufacture  at  Lavcrstokc  was  started  by  the  Portals,  a  family 
of  Huguenot  refugees,  in  1685,  and  a  few  years  later  Henri  dc 
Port .d  obtained  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  bank-note  paper 
to  the  Bank  of  England. 

Hampshire  returned  four  members  to  parliament  in  1 295,  when 
the  boroughs  of  New  Alresford,  Alton,  Andovcr,  Basingstoke, 
Overton.  ' Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Winchester,  Yarmouth 


and  Newport  were  also  represented.  After  this  date  tit 
county  was  represented  by  two  members,  but  most  of  the 
boroughs  ceased  to  make  returns.  Odiham  and  the  bit  of 
Wight  were  represented  in  1300,  Fareham  in  1306,  and  Pet  en- 
field  in  1307.  From  1311  to  1547  Southampton,  Portsmouth, 
and  Winchester  were  the  only  boroughs  represented.  By  the 
end  of  the  t6lh  century  Petersficld,  Newport,  Yarmouth, 
and  Andovcr  had  regained  representation,  and  Stockbridgr, 
Christchurch,  Lymington,  Newtown  and  Whitchurch  ret  creed 
two  members  each,  giving  the  county  with  its  boroughs  a  total 
representation  of  a6  members.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  isj2 
the  county  returned  four  members  in  four  divisions;  Chnstchcrri 
and  Petersficld  lost  one  member  each;  and  Newtown,  Yannocth, 
Stockbridge  and  Whitchurch  were  disfranchised.  By  the  set 
of  1868  Andovcr,  Lymington  and  Newport  were  deprived  of 
one  member  each. 

Antiquities. — Hampshire  is  rich  in  monastic  remains.  Tbc< 
considered  under  separate  headings  include  the  monastery  of 
Hyde  near  Winchester,  the  magnificent  churches  at  Christ  choni 
and  Romsey,  the  ruins  of  Nelky  Abbey,  and  of  Beaulieo  Abbey 
in  the  New  Forest,  the  fragments  of  the  priory  of  St  Deoys, 
Southampton,  the  church  at  Porchcster  and  the  slight  rams  u 
Titchficld,  near  Fareham,  and  Quarr  Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  Wigkl 
Other  foundations,  of  which  the  remains  are  slight,  were  the 
Au£ustinian  priory  of  Southwick  near  Fareham,  founded  by 
William  of  Wykeham;  that  of  Bream  ore,  founded  by  Baldwin 
dc  Red  vers,  and  that  of  Mottisfont  near  Romsey,  endowed  1 
after  the  Conquest.   There  are  many  churches  of  interest,  < 
from  the  cathedral  -church  of  Winchester  and  those  in 
of  the  towns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  already  mentioned  is  con- 
nexion with  monastic  foundations, 
shown  in  the  churches  of  Corhampton  and  ] 
early  masonry  is  also  found  in  Hcadboumc  Worthy  cherts, 
where  is  also  a  brass  of  the  1 5th  century  to  a  scholar  of  Winchester 
College  in  collegiate  dress.   The  most  noteworthy  Nora* 
churches  arc  at  Chil combe  and  Kingsclrre  and  (with  Early 
English  additions)  at  Rrockenhurst,  Upper  Qatford.  which  has 
the  unusual  arrangement  of  a  double  chancel  arch,  Hambledoa, 
Milford  and  East  Meon.    Principally  Early  English  are  the 
churches  of  Cheriton,  Gratciy,  which  retains  some  curfl"* 
contemporary  stained  glass  from  Salisbury  cathedral,  Soplry. 
which  is  partly  Perpendicular;  and  Thruxton,  which  contains  a 
brass  to  Sir  John  Lisle  (d.  1407),  affording  a  very  early  craaople 
of  complete  plate  armour.    Specimens  of  the  later  styles  tit 
generally  less  remarkable.    The  frescoes  in  Braxnhry  drcrch, 
ranging  in  date  from  the  13th  to  the  isth  century,  indnde  a 
representation  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  1  Beckett.    A  fiar 
scries  of  Norman  fonts  in  black  marble  should  be  mentioned: 
they  occur  in  Winchester  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  St 
Michael,  Southampton,  East  Meon  and  St  Mary  Bouroc- 

The  most  notable  old  castles  arc  Carisbrooke  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  Porchestcr,  a  fine  Norman 
Roman  remains,  on  Portsmouth  Harbour;  and  IIu 
the  mouth  of  the  Solent,  where  for  a  short  time  Charles  L  was 
imprisoned.  Henry  Mil.  built  several  forts  to  guard  the 
Spithcad  and  Southampton  Water;  Hurst  Cmpy?  was  one, 
and  others  remaining,  but  adapted  to  various  purposes,  are  as 
Cowes,  Calshot  and  Netley.  Fine  mansions  arc  acnsca£r 
numerous.  That  of  Stralfieldsaye  or  Strathficklsaye,  which 
belonged  to  the  Pitt  family,  was  purchased  by  parliamect  tor 
presentation  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  181 7,  his  descendants 
holding  the  estate  from  the  Crown  in  consideration  of  the  iRSial 
tribute  of  a  flag  to  the  guard-room  at  Windsor.  A  state*  of  tV 
duke  stands  in  the  grounds,  and  his  war-horse  "  Copenhagen  " 
is  buried  here.  The  name  of  Tichborne  Park,  near  Alresfcei. 
is  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  famous  claimant  or  the 
estates  whose  case  was  heard  in  1871.  Among  ancient  nuL&svasa 
the  Jacobean  Bramshill  is  conspicuous,  lying  near  Strat&c-ki^aye 
in  the  north  of  the  county.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  b  higtJy 
decorated,  and  though  the  complete  original  design  was  aot 
carried  out  the  house  is  among  the  finest  of  its  type  in  ] 
At  Bishops  Waltbam,  a  small  town  10  m,  S.S.E.  of  Wui 
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Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  erected  a  palare,  which 
received  additions  from  William  of  Wykcham,  who  died  here 
in  1404,  and  from  other  bishops.  The  ruins  are  picturesque 
but  not  extensive. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  "  Hampshire,"  R.  Warner,  Collections 
for  the  History  of  Hampshire;  Ac.  (London,  1789):  H.  Moody, 
Hampshire  in  1086  (1862),  and  the  same  author's  Antiquarian  and 
Topographical  Sketches  (1846),  and  Notes  and  Essays  relating  to  the 
Counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts  (1851);  R.  Mudie,  Hampshire,  &c. 
<3  vols..  Winchester,  18*8);  B.  B.  Woodward.  T.  C.  Wilks  and  C. 
Loclchart.  General  History  of  Hampshire  (1861-1869);  G.  N.  Godwin, 
The  CM  War  in  Hampshire.  1642-164J  (London.  1*82);  H.  M. 
Gilbert  and  G.  N.  Godwin,  Bibtiotheta  ffantoniensis  (Southampton, 
i8qi).  See  aim  various  papers  in  Hampshire  Notes  and  Queries 
(Winchester,  1883  ct  seq.). 

HAMPSTEAD.  a  north-western  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  E.  by  St  Pancras  and  S.  by  St 
Marylebonc,  and  extending  N.  and  W.  to  the  boundary  of  the 
county  of  London.  Pop.  (1001),  81,042.  The  name,  Hamsttde, 
is  synonymous  with  "  homestead,"  and  the  manor  is  first  named 
in  a  charter  of  Edgar  (957-975),  and  was  granted  to  the  abbey 
of  Westminster  by  Ethelrcd  in  986.  It  reverted  to  the  Crown  in 
1550,  and  had  various  owners  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
when  it  came  to  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wilson,  whose  descendants 
retain  it.  The  borough  includes  the  sub-manor  of  Belsizc  and 
part  of  the  hamlet  of  Kilburn. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  sharply  undulating,  an  elevated 
spur  extending  south  west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgate, 
and  turning  south  through  Hampstead.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  443  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  Edgwarc  Road 
bounds  Hampstead  on  the  west;  and  the  borough  is  intersected, 
parallel  to  this  thoroughfare,  by  Finchlcy  Road,  and  by  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  which,  continued  under  the  names  of  Rosslyn  Hill, 
High  Street,  Heath  Street,  and  North  End,  crosses  the  Heath 
for  which  Ifampstead  is  chiefly  celebrated.  This  is  a  fine  open 
space  of  about  240  acres,  including  in  its  bounds  the  summit  of 
Hampstead  Hill.  It  is  a  sandy  tract,  in  parts  well  wooded, 
diversified  with  several  small  sheets  of  water,  and  to  a  great 
extent  preserves  its  natural  characteristics  unaltered.  Beautiful 
views,  both  near  and  distant,  are  commanded  from  many  points. 
Of  all  the  public  grounds  within  London  this  is  the  most  valuable 
to  the  populace  at  large;  the  number  of  visitors  on  a  Bank 
holiday  in  August  is  generally,  under  favourable  conditions, 
about  100,000;  and  strenuous  efforts  arc  always  forthcoming 
from  cither  public  or  private  bodies  when  the  integrity  of  the 
Heath  is  in  any  way  menaced.  As  early  as  1829  attempts  to 
save  it  from  the  builder  arc  recorded.  In  187 1  its  preservation 
as  an  open  space  was  insured  after  several  years'  dispute,  when 
the  lord  of  the  manor  gave  up  his  rights.  An  act  of  parliament 
transferred  the  ownership  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
to  which  body  the  London  County  Council  succeeded.  The 
Heath  is  continued  eastward  in  Parliament  Hill  (borough  of 
St  Pancras),  acquired  for  the  public  in  1800;  and  westward 
outside  the  county  boundary  in  Goldcrs  Hill,  owned  by  Sir 
Spenser  Wells,  Bart.,  until  1898.  A  Protection  Society  guards 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  and  interests  of  the  Heath. 
It  is  not  the  interests  of  visitors  alone  that  must  be  consulted, 
for  Hampstead,  adding  to  its  other  attractions  a  singularly 
healthy  climate,  has  long  been  a  favourite  residential  quarter, 
especially  for  lawyers,  artists  and  men  of  letters.  Among 
famous  residents  are  found  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  John 
Constable,  George  Romncy,  George  du  Mauricr,  Joseph  Butler, 
author  of  the  Analogy,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  John  Keats,  the  sisters 
Joanna  and  Agnes  Baillie,  Leigh  Hunt  and  many  others.  The 
parish  church  of  St  John  (1747)  has  several  monuments  of 
eminent  persons.  Chatham's  residence  was  at  North  End,  a 
picturesque  quarter  yet  preserving  characteristics  of  a  rural 
village;  here  also  Wilkie  Collins  was  born.  Three  old  estab- 
lished inns,  the  Bull  and  Bush,  the  Spaniards,  and  Jack  Straw's 
Castle  (the  name  of  which  has  no  historical  significance),  claim 
many  great  names  among  former  visitors;  while  the  Upper 
Flask  Inn,  now  a  private  house,  was  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Kit-Cat  Club.  Chalybeate  springs  were  discovered  at  Hampstead 
In  the  17th  century,  and  early  in  the  i8th  rivalled  those  of 


Tunbridge  Wells  and  Epsom.  The  name  of  Well  Walk  recalls 
them,  but  their  fame  is  lost.   There  arc  others  at  Kilburn. 

In  the  south-cast  Hampstead  includes  the  greater  part  of 
Primrose  Hillt  a  public  ground  adjacent  to  the  north  side  of 
Regent's  Park.  The  borough  has  in  all  about  350  acres  of  open 
spaces.  The  name  of  the  sub-manor  of  Bclsizc  is  preserved  in 
several  streets  in  the  central  part.  Kilburn,  which  as  a  district 
extends  outside  the  borough,  takes  name  from  a  stream  which, 
as  the  Wcstbourrtc,  entered  the  Thames  at  Chelsea.  Fleet  Road 
similarly  recalls  the  more  famous  stream  which  washed  the  walls 
of  the  City  of  London  on  the  west.  Hampstead  has  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  amongst  which  are  the  North  London 
consumptive  hospital,  the  Orphan  Working  School,  Havcrstock 
Hill  (1758),  the  general  hospital  and  the  north-western  fever 
hospital.  In  Finchley  Road  arc  the  New  and  Hackney  Colleges, 
both  Congregational.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Hampstead 
returns  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
7  aldermen  and  42  councillors.    Area,  2265  acres. 

HAMPTON,  WADE  (1818-1902),  American  cavalry  leader 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  March  1818  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
the  son  of  Wade  Hampton  (1791-1858),  one  of  the  wealthiest 
planters  in  the  South,  and  the  gTandson  of  Wade  Hampton 
(1754-1835),  a  captain  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  graduated  (1836)  at 
South  Carolina  College,  and  was  trained  for  the  law.  He  devoted 
himself,  however,  to  the  management  of  his  great  plantations  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Mississippi,  and  took  part  in  state  politics 
and  legislation.  Though  his  own  views  were  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  state-rights  tone  of  South  Carolinian  opinion,  he  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  Southern  cause  in  1861,  raising  a  mixed 
command  known  as  "  Hampton's  Legion,"  which  he  led  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
main  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  Stuart's  cavalry 
corps.  After  Stuart's  death  Hampton  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  opposing  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was 
made  lieutenant-general  to  command  Lee's  whole  force  of 
cavalry.  In  1865  he  assisted  Joseph  Johnston  in  the  attempt 
to  prevent  Sherman's  advance  through  the  Carolinas.  After  the 
war  his  attitude  was  conciliatory  and  he  recommended  a  frank 
acceptance  by  the  South  of  the  war's  political  consequences. 
He  was  governor  of  his  state  in  1876-1879,  being  installed  after 
a  memorable  contest;  he  served  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1870-1891,  and  was  United  States  commissioner  of  Pacific 
railways  in  1893-1897.    He  died  on  the  1  ith  of  April  1902. 

Sec  E.  L.  Wells,  Hampton  and  Reconstruction  (Columbia,  S.  C, 
1907). 

HAMPTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Uxbridgc  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  1 5  m.  S.W.  of  St  Paul  s  cathedral, 
London,  on  the  river  Thames,  served  by  the  London  &  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  6813.  Close  to  the  river,  a  mile 
below  the  town, stands  Hampton  Court  Palace, one  of  the  finest 
extant  specimens  of  Tudor  architecture,  and  formerly  a  royal 
residence.  It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  in  151; 
received  a  lease  of  the  old  mansion  and  grounds  for  99  years. 
As  the  splendour  of  the  building  seemed  to  awaken  the  cupidity 
of  Henry  VIII. ,  Wolsey  in  1526  thought  it  prudent  to  make  him 
a  present  of  it.  It  became  Henry's  favourite  residence,  and 
he  made  several  additiuns  to  the  building,  including  the  great 
hall  and  chapel  in  the  Gothic  style.  Of  the  original  five  quad- 
rangles only  two  now  remain,  but  a  third  was  creeled  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  for  William  III.  In  1649  a  great  sale  of 
the  effects  of  the  palace  took  place  by  order  of  parliament,  and 
later  the  manor  itself  was  sold  to  a  private  owner  but  immedi- 
ately after  came  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell;  and  Hampton 
Court  continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the 
English  sovereigns  until  the  time  of  George  II.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  mccting-plnce  (1604)  of  the 
conference  held  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  state  clergy.  William  III., 
riding  in  the  grounds,  met  with  the  accident  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  It  is  now  partly  occupied  by  persons  of  rank  in 
reduced  circumstances;  but  the  state  apartments  and  picture 
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galleries  art-  open  to  the  public,  as  is  the  home  park.  The 
gardens,  with  their  ornamental  waters,  arc  beautifully  laid  out 
in  the  Dutch  style  favoured  by  William  III.,  and  contain  a 
magnificent  vine  planted  in  1768.  In  the  enclosure  north  of  the 
palace,  called  the  Wilderness,  is  the  Maze,  a  favourite  resort. 
North  again  lies  Bushcy  Park,  a  royal  demesne  exceeding  1000 
acres  in  extent.  It  is  much  frequented,  especially  in  early 
summer,  when  its  triple  avenue  of  horse-chestnut  trees  is  in 
blossom. 

Among  several  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton  is 
Garrick  Villa,  once,  under  the  name  of  Hampton  House,  the 
residence  of  David  Garrick  the  actor.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele  are  among  famous  former  residents. 
Hampton  Wick,  on  the  river  £.  of  Bushcy  Park,  is  an  urban 
district  with  a  population  (1901)  of  2606. 

See  E.  Law,  History  of  Hampton  Court  Paiact  (London,  1890). 

HAMPTON,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Elizabeth  City 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river,  on 
Hampton  Roads,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Norfolk.  Pop.  (rSoo), 
3513;  (igoo)  2764,  including  1240  negroes;  (1010)  sso$.  It  is 
served  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway,  and  by  trolley  lines 
to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Newport  News.  Hampton  is  an 
agricultural  shipping  point,  ships  fish,  oysters  and  canned  crabs, 
and  manufactures  fish  oil  and  brick.  In  the  city  arc  St  John's 
church,  built  in  1727;  »  national  cemetery,  a  national  soldiers' 
home  (between  Phoebus  and  Hampton),  which  in  1007-100S 
cared  for  4093  veterans  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  2261; 
and  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (co- 
educational), which  was  opened  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  1S68  for  the  education  of  negroes.  This  last  was 
chartered  and  became  independent  of  any  denominational 
control  in  1870,  and  was  superintended  by  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong  (9.*.)  from  1868  to  1893.  The  school  was  opened 
in  1878  to  Indians,  whose  presence  has  been  of  distinct  advantage 
to  the  negro,  showing  him,  says  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  most 
famous  graduate  of  the  school,  that  the  negro  race  is  not  alone 
in  its  struggle  for  improvement.  The  National  government 
pays  $167  a  year  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  Indian  students. 
The  underlying  idea  of  the  Institute  is  such  industrial  training 
as  will  make  the  pupil  a  willing  and  a  good  workman,  able  to 
teach  his  trade  to  others;  and  the  school's  graduates  include  the 
heads  of  other  successful  negro  industrial  schools,  the  organizers 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  departments  in  Southern  public 
schools  and  teachers  in  graded  negro  schools.  The  mechanism 
of  the  school  includes  three  schemes:  that  of  "  work  students," 
who  work  during  the  day  throughout  the  year  and  attend  night 
school  for  eight  months;  that  of  day  school  students,  who  attend 
school  for  four  or  five  days  and  do  manual  work  for  one  or  two 
days  each  week;  and  that  of  trade  students,  who  receive  trade 
instruction  in  their  daily  eight-hours'  work  and  study  in  night 
school  as  well.  Agriculture  in  one  or  more  of  its  branches  is 
taught  to  all,  including  the  four  or  five  hundred  children  of  the 
Whitticr  school,  a  practice  school  with  kindergarten  and  primary 
classes.  Graduate  courses  arc  given  in  agriculture,  business, 
domestic  art  and  science,  library  methods,  "  matrons'  "  training, 
and  public  school  teaching.  The  girl  students  arc  trained  in 
every  branch  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  dairying  and  gardening. 
The  institute  publishes  The  Southern  Workman,  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Negro  and  the  Indian 
and  other  backward  races.  In  1008  the  Institute  had  more 
than  100  buildings  and  188  acres  of  land  S.W.  of  the  national 
cemetery  and  on  Hampton  river  and  Jones  Creek,  and  600  acres 
at  Shcllbanks,  a  stock  farm  6  m.  away;  the  enrolment  was 
21  in  graduate  classes,  372  in  day  school,  489  in  night  school 
and  524  in  the  Whitticr  school.    Of  the  total,  83  were  Indians. 

Hampton  was  settled  in  1610  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village, 
Kccoughtan,  a  name  it  long  retained,  and  was  represented  at 
the  first  meeting  (16 id)  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses. 
It  was  fired  by  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812  and  by  the 
Confederates  under  General  J.  B.  Magrudcr  in  August  1861. 
During  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  large  Union  hospital  here, 
the  building  of  the  Chesapeake  Female  College,  erected  in  1857, 


being  used  for  this  purpose.  Hampton  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1887,  and  in  1908  became  a  d'y  of  the  second  class. 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  a  channel  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  James,  Nanscmond  and  Elizabeth  rivers  of  Virginia,  L  .S.A., 
pass  (between  Old  Point  Comfort  to  the  N.  and  Scwcll's  Point 
to  the  S.)  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  an  important  highway  of 
commerce,  especially  for  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and 
Newport  News,  and  is  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  United 
States  navy.  For  a  width  of  500  ft.  the  Federal  government 
during  1 901-1005  increased  its  minimum  depth  at  low  water 
from  25)  ft.  to  30  ft.  The  entrance  from  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
defended  by  Fortress  Monroe  on  Old  Point  Comfort  and  by 
Fort  Wood  on  a  small  island  called  the  Rip  Raps  near  the  middle 
of  the  channel;  and  at  Portsmouth,  a  few  miles  up  the  Elizabeth 
river,  is  an  important  United  States  navy-yard. 

Hampton  Roads  is  famous  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
engagement  between  iron  dad  vessels.  In  the  spring  of  1861 
the  Federals  set  fire  to  several  war  vessels  in  the  Gosport  navy 
yard  on  the  Elizabeth  river  and  abandoned  the  place.  In 
June  the  Confederates  set  to  work  to  raise  one  of  these  abandoned 
vessels,  the  frigate  "  Mcrrimac  "  of  3500  tons  and  40  guns,  and 
to  rebuild  it  as  an  iron-clad.  The  vessel  (rehamcd  the  "  Virginia" 
though  it  is  generally  known  in  history  by  its  original  name) 
was  first  cut  down  to  the  water-line  and  upon  her  hull  was  built 
a  rectangular  casemate,  constructed  of  heavy  timber  (24  in.  ia 
thickness),  covered  with  bar-iron  4  in.  thick,  and  rising  from  the 
water  on  each  side  at  an  angle  of  about  35*.  The  iron  plaung 
extended  2  ft.  below  the  water  line;  and  beyond  the  casemate, 
toward  the  bow,  was  a  cast-iron  pilot  house,  extending  3  ft 
above  the  deck.  The  reconstruction  of  the  vessel  was  completed 
on  the  jth  of  March  1862.  The  vessel  drew  22  ft.  of  water,  was 
equipped  with  poor  engines,  so  that  it  could  not  make  more 
than  5  knots,  and  was  so  unwieldy  that  it  could  not  be  turned 
in  less  than  30  minutes.  It  was  armed  with  10  guns— 2  (rifled) 
7  in.,  2  (rifled)  6  in.,  and  6  (smooth  bore  Dahlgrcn)  9  in.  Her 
most  powerful  equipment,  however,  was  her  18  in.  cast-iron  ram. 
In  October  1861  Captain  John  Ericsson,  an  engineer,  and  a  Troy 
(N.Y.)  firm,  as  builders,  began  the  construction  of  the  iron-dad 
"  Monitor  "  for  the  Federals,  at  Grccnpoint,  Long  Island.  With 
a  view  to  enable  this  vessel  to  carry  at  good  speed  the  thickest 
possible  armour  compatible  with  buoyancy,  Ericsson  reduced 
the  exposed  surface  to  the  least  possible  area.  Accordingly, 
the  vessel  was  built  so  low  in  the  water  that  the  waves  glided 
easily  over  its  deck  except  at  the  middle,  where  was  constructed 
a  revolving  turret*  for  the  guns,  and  though  the  vessel 'i  iron 
armour  had  a  thickness  of  t  in.  on  the  deck,  5  in.  on  the  side, 
and  8  in.  on  the  turret,  its  draft  was  only  10  ft.  6  in.,  or  less 
than  one-half  that  of  the  "  Mcrrimac."  Its  turret,  9  ft.  high 
and  20  ft.  in  inside  diameter,  seemed  small  for  its  length  of 
172  ft.  and  its  breadth  of  41  ft.  6  in.,  and  this,  with  the  lowness  of 
its  freeboard,  caused  the  vessel  to  be  called  the  "  Yankee  cheese- 
box  on  a  raft."  Forward  of  the  turret  was  the  iron  pilot  house, 
square  in  shape,  and  rising  about  4  ft.  above  the  deck.  The 
"  Monitor's  "displacement  was  about  120010ns  and  her  armament 
was  two  11  in.  Dahlgrcn  guns;  her  crew  numbered  $8,  while 
that  of  the"  Mcrrimac  "numbered  about  300.  She  was  seaworthy 
in  the  shallow  waters  off  the  southern  coasts  and  steered  fairly 
well.  The  "  Monitor"  was  launched  at  Grccnpoint,  Long  Island, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  government 
on  the  19th  of  the  following  month.  The  building  of  the  two 
vessels  was  practically  a  race  between  the  two  combatants. 

On  the  8th  of  March  about  1  p.m.,  the  "  Mcrrimac,"  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan  (1795-187^, 
steamed  down  the  Elizabeth  accompanied  by  two  one-gun 
gun-boats,  to  engage  the  wooden  fleet  of  the  Federals,  consist  ir.g 
of  the  frigate  "  Congress,"  50 guns,  and  the  sloop  "  Cumberland," 
30  guns,  both  sailing  vessels,  anchored  off  Newport  News,  and 

1  For  the  idea  of  the  low  free-board  and  the  revolving  turn* 
Ericsson  was  indebted  to  Theodore  R.  Timby  (iSiOz-ioooj,  who  to 
1843  had  filed  a  caveat  for  revolving  towvrs  for  offensive  or 
dcfi:n»ivc  warfare  whether  placvd  on  Und  or  wati-r.  and  to  whom 
the  company  building  the  Monitor  "  paid  fjooo  royalty  for  cadk 
turret. 
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tbe  steam  frigates  "  Minnesota,"  and  "  Roanoke."  the  sailing 
frigate  "St  Lawrence,"  and  several  gun-boats,  anchored  off 
Fortress  Monroe.   Actual  firing  began  about  2  o'clock,  when  the 
"  Merrimac  "  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  "  Congress  "  and  the 
"  Cumberland."   Passing  the  first  of  these  vessels  with  terrific 
broadsides,  the  "  Merrimac  "  rammed  the  "  Cumberland  " 
and  then  turned  her  fire  again  on  the  "  Congress,"  which  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  ran  aground  and  was  there  under  fire  from 
three  other  Confederate  gun-boats  which  had  meanwhile  joined 
the  "  Merrimac."   About  3  30  p.m.  the  "  Cumberland,"  which, 
while  it  steadily  careened,  had  been  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  at 
the  Confederate  vessels,  sank,  with  "  her  pennant  still  flying 
from  the  topmast  above  the  waves."   Between  4  and  4.30  the 
"  Congress, "  having  been  raked  fore  and  aft  for  nearly  an  hour 
by  the  "  Merrimac,"  was  forced  to  surrender.   While  directing 
a  fire  of  hot  shot  to  burn  the  "  Congress,"  Commodore  Buchanan 
of  the  "  Merrimac  "  was  severely  wounded  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Lieutenant  Catesby  ap  Roger  Jones.  The 
Federal  steam  frigates,  "  Roanoke,"  "  St  Lawrence "  and 
"  Minnesota  "  had  all  gone  aground  in  their  trip  from  Old  Point 
Comfort  toward  the  scene  of  battle,  and  only  tbe  "  Minnesota  " 
was  near  enough  (about  1  m.)  to  take  any  part  in  the  fight. 
She  was  in  such  shallow  water  that  the  Confederate  iron-clad 
ram  could  not  get  near  her  at  ebb  tide,  and  about  s  o'clock  the 
Confederates  postponed  her  capture  until  the  next  day  and 
anchored  of!  Scwcll's  Point. 

Tbe  "  Monitor,"  under  Lieut.  John  Lo rimer  Wordcn  (1818- 
1897),  had  left  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March; 
after  a  dangerous  passage  in  which  she  twice  narrowly  escaped 
sinking,  she  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  during  the  night  of  the 
8tb,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  tbe  9th  anchored  near  the 
"  Minnesota,"   When  the  "  Merrimac  "  advanced  lo  attack  the 
"  Minnesota,"  the  "  Monitor  "  went  out  to  meet  her,  and  the 
battle  between  the  iron-dads  began  about  9  a.m.  on  the  9th. 
Neither  vessel  was  able  seriously  to  injure  the  other,  and  not 
a  single  shot  penetrated  the  armour  of  either.   The  "  Monitor" 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  out-manoeuvre  her  heavier 
and  more  unwieldy  adversary;  but  the  revolving  turret  made 
firing  difficult  and  communications  were  none  too  good  with  the 
pi  lot  house,  the  position  of  which  on  the  forward  deck  lessened 
tbe  range  of  the  two  turret-guns.   The  machinery  worked  so 
badly  that  tbe  revolution  of  the  turret  was  stopped.   After  two 
hours'  fighting,  the  "  Monitor  "  was  drawn  off,  so  that  more 
ammunition  could  be  placed  in  her  turret.   When  the  battle 
was  renewed  (about  11.30)  tbe  "Merrimac"  began  firing  at 
the  "  Monitor's  "  pilot  house;  and  a  little  after  noon  a  shot 
struck  the  sight-hole  of  the  pilot  house  and  blinded  Lieut. 
Wordcn.   Tbe  "  Monitor  "  withdrew  in  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  wounding  of  her  commanding  officer;  and  the 
"  Merrimac  "  after  a  short  wait  for  her  adversary  steamed  back 
to  Norfolk.   There  were  virtually  no  casualties  on  either  side. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  by  the  Confederates  on  the 
9th  of  May  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  then  in  command  of 
tbe  "  Merrimac,"  being  unable  to  take  her  up  the  James,  sank 
her.    The  "  Monitor  "  was  lost  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras  on 
the  31st  of  December  1862. 

Though  the.  battle  between  the  two  vessels  was  indecisive, 
its  effect  was  to  "  neutralize  "  the  "  Merrimac,"  which  had 
caused  great  alarm  in  Washington,  and  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  the  Federal  blockade  at  Hampton  Roads;  in  the  history  of 
naval  warfare  it  may  be  regarded  as  marking  tbe  opening  of  a 
new  era— the  era  of  the  armoured  warship.  On  the  3rd  of 
February  1 80s  near  Fortress  Monroe  on  board  a  steamer  occurred 
the  meeting  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  with 
Confederate  commissioners  which  is  known  as  the  Hampton 
Roads  Conference  (see  Lincoln,  Abraham).  At  Scwcll's  Point, 
on  Hampton  Roads,  in  1007  was  held  tbe  Jamestown  Ter- 
centennial Exposition. 

Sec  Jamc<  R.  Soley.  Tke  Blockade  and  tke  Cruiurrt  (New  York, 
1883);  Battles  and  Leader  i  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  (New  York, 
1887):  chap.  ii.  of  Frank  M.  Bcnr»clt'«  The  Monitor  and  tht  Navy 
under  Steam  (Boston,  1900);  and  William  Swinton,  Twelve  Detune 
BaltUi  of  the  War  (New  York,  1867). 


HAMSTER,  a  European  mammal  of  the  order  Rodent  ia, 
scientifically  known  as  Cricetus  frumenlarius  (or  C.  cricetus), 
and  belonging  to  the  mouse  tribe,  Uuridae,  in  which  it  typifies 
the  sub-family  CrUetinae.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Cricetines  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  cheek-teeth,  which  (as 
shown  in  the  figure  of  those  of  Cricetus  in  tbe  article  Rooentia) 
have  their  cusps  arranged  in  two  longitudinal  rows  separated 
by  a  groove.  The  hamsters,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds, 
are  short-tailed  rodents,  with  large  check-pouches,  of  which 
the  largest  is  the  common  C.  frumenlarius.  Their  geographical 
distribution  comprises  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and  Asia  north 
of  the  Himalaya.  All  the  European  hamsters  show  more  or  less 
black  on  the  undcr-parts,  but  the  small  species  from  Central 
Asia,  which  constitute  distinct  subgenera,  are  uniformly  grey. 
The  common  species  is  specially  interesting  on  account  of  its 
habits.  It  constructs  elaborate  burrows  containing  several 
chambers,  one  of  which  is  employed  as  a  granary,  and  filled  with 
corn,  frequently  of  several  kinds,  for  winter  use.  As  a  rule,  the 
males,  females,  and  young  of  the  first  year  occupy  separate 
burrows.  During  the  winter  these  animals  retire  to  their  burrows, 
sleeping  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  awakening  about 
February  or  March,  when  they  feed  on  the  garnered  grain.  They 
are  very  prolific,  tbe  female  producing  several  litters  in  the  year, 
each  consisting  of  over  a  doxen  blind  young;  and  these,  when 
not  more  than  three  weeks  old,  are  turned  out  of  the  parental 
burrow  to  form  underground  homes  for  themselves.  The  burrow 
of  the  young  hamster  is  only  about  a  foot  in  depth,  while  that 
of  the  adult  descends  4  or  5  ft.  beneath  the  surface.  On  retiring 
for  the  winter  the  hamster  closes  the  various  entrances  to  its 
burrow,  and  becomes  torpid  during  the  coldest  period.  Although 
feeding  chiefly  on  roots,  fruits  and  grain,  it  is  also  to  some  extent 
carnivorous,  attacking  and  eating  small  quadrupeds,  lizards  and 
birds.  It  is  exceedingly  fierce  and  pugnacious,  the  males  especi- 
ally fighting  with  each  other  for  possession  of  the  females. 
The  numbers  of  these  destructive  rodents  are  kept  in  check  by 
foxes,  dogs,  cats  and  pole-cats,  which  feed  upon  them.  The 
skin  of  the  hamster  is  of  some  value,  and  its  flesh  is  used  as  food. 
Its  burrows  are  sought  after  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds, 
both  for  capturing  the  animal  and  for  rifling  its  store.  America, 
especially  North  America,  is  the  home  of  by  far  t  be  great  majority 
of  Cricelinct,  several  of  which  are  called  white-footed  or  deer- 
mice.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  genera  and  the  number 
of  species  is  very  large  indeed.  Both  in  size  and  form  consider- 
able variability  is  displayed,  the  species  of  Hottxhilus  being  some 
of  the  largest,  while  the  common  white-footed  mouse  (Eltzmcdon 
leucopus)  of  North  America  is  one  of  the  smaller  forms.  Some 
kinds,  such  as  Oryttrmys  and  Ptromyscus  have  long,  rat-like 
tails,  while  others,  like  Acodon,  art  short-tailed  and  more  vole- 
like  in  appearance.  In  habits  some  arc  partially  arboreal,  others 
wholly  terrestrial,  and  a  few  more  or  less  aquatic.  Among  the 
latter,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  fish-eating  rats  {IdUkyonys) 
of  North-western  South  America,  which  frequent  streams  and 
feed  on  small  fish.  The  Florida  rice-rat  (Sigmodon  kisptdus) 
is  another  well-known  representative  of  the  group.  In  the  Old 
World  the  group  is  represented  by  the  Persian  Calomyscus,  a 
near  relative  of  Pcromyscus.  (R.L.*) 

HANAPER,  properly  a  case  or  basket  to  contain  a  "  hanap  " 
(O.  Eng.  knap:  cf.  Dutch  nap),  a  drinking  vessel,  a  goblet  with 
a  foot  or  stem;  the  term  which  is  still  used  by  antiquaries 
for  medieval  stemmed  cups.  The  famous  Royal  Gold  Cup  in 
the  British  Museum  is  called  a  "  hanap  "  in  the  inventory  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  The  word  "  hanaper "  (Med.  Lat. 
kanaprrium)  was  used  particularly  in  the  English  chancery  of  a 
wicker  basket  in  which  were  kept  writs  and  other  documents, 
and  hence  it  became  the  name  of  a  department  of  the  chancery, 
now  abolished,  under  an  officer  known  as  the  clerk  or  warden  of 
the  hanaper,  into  which  were  paid  fees  and  other  moneys  for 
the  scaling  of  charters,  patents,  writs.  &c,  and  from  which  issued 
certain  writs  under  the  great  seal  (S.  R.  Scargill  Bird,  Guide 
to  Ike  Public  Records  (1008).  In  Ireland  it  still  survives  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  and  hanaper.  from  which  arc 
issued  writs  lor  the  return  oi  members  of  parliament  for  Ireland. 
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From  "  hanaper  "  is  derived  the  modern  "  hamper,"  a  wicker 
or  rush  basket  used  for  the  carriage  of  game,  fish,  wine,  &c.  The 
verb  "  to  hamper,"  to  entangle,  obstruct,  hinder,  especially 
used  of  disturbing  the  mechanism  of  a  lock  or  other  fastening 
so  as  to  prevent  its  proper  working,  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  a  root  seen  in  the  Icel.  hctnja,  to 
restrain,  and  Ger.  hem  men,  to  clog. 

HANAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  14  m.  by  rail  E. 
from  Frankfort  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Friedbcrg,  Bcbra 
and  Aschaffcnburg.  Pop.  (1905)  31,637.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town.  The  streets  of  the  former  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  but  the  latter,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
by  fugitive  Walloons  and  Netherlander*,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
pentagon  with  broad  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  possesses 
several  fine  squares,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  market- 
place, adorned  with  handsome  fountains  at  the  four  corners. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  arc  the  ancient  castje,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Hanau;  the  church  of  St  John, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  with  a  handsome  tower;  the  old 
church  of  St  Mary,  containing  the  burial  vault  of  the  counts  of 
Hanau;  the  church  in  the  new  town,  built  by  the  Walloons  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  in  the  form  of  two  intersecting 
circles;  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  synagogue,  the  theatre, 
the  barracks,  the  arsenal  and  the  hospital.  Its  educational 
establishments  include  a  classical  school,  and  a  school  of  industrial 
art.  There  is  a  society  of  natural  history  and  an  historical 
society,  both  of  which  possess  considerable  libraries  and  collec- 
tions. Hanau  is  the  birthplace  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  to  whom 
a  monument  was  erected  here  in  1806.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ihc  town  arc  the  palace  of  Philippsruhc,  with  an  extensive 
park  and  large  orangeries,  and  the  spa  of  Wilhelmsbad. 

Hanau  is  the  principal  commercial  and  manufacturing  town 
in  the  province,  and  stands  next  to  Casscl  in  point  of  population. 
It  manufactures  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  cigars,  leather, 
paper,  playing  cards,  silver  and  platina  wares,  chocolate,  soap, 
woollen  cloth,  hats,  silk,  gloves,  stockings,  ropes  and  matches. 
Diamond  cutting  is  Carried  on  and  the  town  has  also  foundries, 
breweries,  and  in  the  neighborhood  extensive  powder-mills. 
It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wood,  wine  and  corn,  in  addition  to 
its  articles  of  manufacture. 

t  From  the  number  of  urns,  coins  and  other  antiquities  found 
near  Hanau  it  would  appear  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  Roman 
settlement.  It  received  municipal  rights  in  1303,  and  in  1528 
it  was  fortified  by  Count  Philip  III.  who  rebuilt  the  castle.  At 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  its  prosperity  received  considerable 
impulse  from  the  accession  of  the  Walloons  and  Netherlander*. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  in  1631  taken  by  the 
Swedes,  and  in  1636  it  was  besieged  by  the  imperial  troops, 
but  was  relieved  on  the  r3th  of  June  by  Landgrave  William  V. 
of  Hcsse-Casscl,  on  account  of  which  the  day  is  still  commemor- 
ated by  the  inhabitants.  Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Leipzig 
defeated  the  Germans  under  Marshal  Wrcdc  at  Hanau,  on  the 
30th  of  October  1813;  and  on  the  following  day  the  allies 
vacated  the  town,  when  it  was  entered  by  the  French.  Early 
in  the  15th  century  Hanau  became  the  capital  of  a  principality 
of  (he  Empire,  which  on  the  death  of  Count  Rcinhard  in  14s  1 
was  partitioned  between  the  Hanau-Munzcnbcrg  and  Hanau- 
Lichtcnbcrg  lines,  but  was  reunited  in  1641  when  the  elder  line 
became  extinct.  The  younger  line  received  princely  rank  in 
1606,  but  as  it  became  extinct  in  1736  Hanau-Mun/cnbcTg  was 
joined  to  Hcsse-Casscl  and  Hanau-Lichtcnbcrg  to  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. In  1783  the  whole  province  was  united  to  Hcsse-Casscl, 
and  in  1803  it  became  an  independent  principality.  In  1815 
it  again  came  into  the  possession  of  Hcsse-Casscl,  and  in  1866 
it  was  joined  to  Prussia. 

See  R.  Wille,  Hanau  im  dreisiizjUhrigen  Krieg  (Hanau,  1886); 
and  Junghaus,  Cetckkkte  der  Siadt  und  des  Kreises  Uanau  (1887). 

HAHBURY  WILLIAMS.  SIR  CHARLES  (1708-17S0),  English 
diplomatist  and  author,  was  a  son  of  Major  John  Hanbury 
(1664-1734),  of  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire,  and  a  scion  of  an 
ancient  Worcestershire  family.  His  great-grcal-great-grand- 


father,  Capcl  Hanbury,  bought  property  at  Pontypool  and  ber;an 
the  family  iron-works  therein  1S65.  His  father  John  Hanbury 
was  a  wealthy  iron-master  and  member  of  parliament,  who 
inherited  another  fortune  from  his  friend  Charles  William*  of 
Cacrleon,  his  son's  godfather,  with  which  he  bought  the  Cold- 
brook  estate,  Monmouthshire.  Charles  accordingly  took  the 
name  of  Williams  in  1770.  He  went  to  Eton,  and  there  made 
friends  with  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist,  and,  after  marrying 
in  1731  the  heiress  of  Earl  Coningsby,  was  elected  M  P.  for 
Monmouthshire  (i734"«747)  and  subsequently  for  Leominster 
(17S4-1750).  He  became  known  as  one  of  the  prominent 
gallants  and  wits  about  town,  and  following  Pope  he  wrote  a 
great  deal  of  satirical  light  verse*  including  Isabella,  or  On 
Morning  (1740),  satires  on  Ruth  Darlington  and  PuUeney 
(1741-174;),  The  Country  Ctrl  (1742),  Lessons  Jor  Ike  Day  (1742), 
Letter  to  Mr  Dodsley  (1743),  &c.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1763  and  of  his  Works  in  1822.  In  1746  he  was 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Dresden,  which  led  to  further 
employment  in  this  capacity  ;  and  through  Henry  Fox's  influence 
he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Berlin  (17s©),  Dresden  (175O.  Vienna 
(>753).  Dresden  (1754)  and  St  Petersburg  (i755-»7S7);  >n  the 
latter  case  he  was  the  instrument  for  a  plan  for  the  alliance 
between  England,  Russia  and  Austria,  which  finally  broke  down, 
to  his  embarrassment.  He  returned  to  England,  and  ted 
suicide  on  the  2nd  of  November  1750,  being  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
married  William  Capcl,  4th  carl  of  Essex,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  5th  cark  The  Cold  brook  estates  went  to  Charles's  brother, 
George  Hanbury-Williams,  to  whose  heirs  it  descended. 

See  William  Coxe'.  Historical  Tour  in  Uonmoulkskirt  (iSoi).  and 
T.  S«ccombc'»  article  in  the  Diet.  Nal.  Biog.  with  bibliography. 

HANCOCK,  JOHN  (1737-1703),  American  Revolutionary 
statesman,  was  horn  in  that  part  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
now  known  as  Quincy,  on  the  23rd  of  January  1737.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  in  1754,  be  entered  tbe  mercantile 
house  of  bis  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock  of  Boston,  who  had  adopted 
him,  and  on  whose  death,  in  1764,  he  fell  heir  toa  large  fortune 
and  a  prosperous  business.  In  1765  he  became  a  selectman  of 
Boston,  and  from  1766  to  1772  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  court.  An  event  which  is  thought  to  bavt 
greatly  influenced  Hancock's  subsequent  career  was  the  seizure 
of  the  sloop  "  Liberty  "  in  1768  by  the  customs  officers  for  dis- 
charging, without  paying  the  duties,  a  cargo  of  Madeira  wise 
consigned  to  Hancock.  Many  suits  were  thereupon  entered 
against  Hancock,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  caused  the 
confiscation  of  his  estate,  but  which  undoubtedly  enhanced  hit 
popularity  with  the  Whig  clement  and  increased  bis  resentment 
against  the  British  government.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  in  a  Boston  town  meeting  immediately 
after  the  "  Boston  Massacre  "  in  1770  to  demand  the  removal 
of  British  troops  from  the  town.  In  1774  and  177s  be  was 
president  of  the  first  and  second  Provincial  Congresses  respect- 
ively, and  he  shared  with  Samuel  Adams  the  leadership  of  the 
Massachusetts  Whigs  in  all  the  irregul  ar  measures  precedes 
the  War  of  American  Independence.  The  famous  expedition 
sent  by  General  Thomas  Gage  of  Massachusetts  to  Lexingtc4i 
and  Concord  on  the  i8th-ioth  of  April  177s  had  for  its  object, 
besides  the  destruction  of  materials  of  war  at  Concord,  the 
capture  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  temporarily  stayir.it 
at  Lexington,  and  these  two  leaders  were  expressly  excepted 
in  the  proclamaticn  of  pardon  issued  on  the  12th  of  June  by 
Gage,  their  offences,  it  was  said,  being  "  of  too  flagitious  a  nature 
to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  puntsk- 
mcnt."  Hancock  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1775  to  1780,  was  president  of  it  from  May  1775  to  October 
1777,  being  the  first  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Confederation  Congress  in  17SS-1786. 
In  1778  he  commanded,  as  major-general  of  militia,  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  who  participated  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convenric* 
of  1770-1780,  became  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  and  served 
from  1780  to  1783  and  again  from  1787  until  his  death.  Although 
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at  first  unfriendly  to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  drafted  by  the 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  finally  won  over  to  its  support, 
and  in  1 788  he  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  convention  which 
ratified  the  instrument.  Hancock  was  not  by  nature  a  leader, 
but  he  wielded  great  influence  on  account  of  his  wealth  and 
social  position,  and  was  liberal,  public-spirited,  and,  as  his 
repealed  election — the  elections  were  annual — to  the  governor- 
ship attests,  exceedingly  popular.  He  died  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
on  the  8th  of  October  1 793. 

See  Abram  E.  Brown,  John  Hancock,  His  Book  (Boston,  1808),  a 
work  consisting  largely  of  extract*  from  Hancock's  letters. 

HANCOCK.  WINFIELD  SCOTT  (1824-1886),  American  general, 
was  born  on  the  14th  of.Fcbruary  1824,  in  Montgomery  county. 
Pa.  He  graduated  in  1844  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  where  his  career  was  creditable  but  not  distinguished. 
On  the  1st  of  July  1844  he  was  breveted,  and  on  the  t8th  of 
June  1646  commissioned  second  lieutenant.  He  took  part 
in  the  later  movements  under  Winfield  Scott  against  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  was  breveted  first  lieutenant  for  "  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct."  After  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
in  the  West,  in  Florida  and  elsewhere;  was  married  in  1850 
to  Miss  Almira  Russell  of  St  Louis;  became  first  lieutenant 
in  1853,  and  assistant-quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1855.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  in  California. 
At  his  own  request  he  was  ordered  east,  and  on  the  73rd  of 
September  1861  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and 
avsigncd  to  command  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  took  part  in  the  Peninsula  campaign,  and  the  handling  of 
his  troops  in  the  engagement  at  Williamsburg  on  the  5th  of 
May  1861,  was  so  brilliant  that  McClcllan  reported  "  Hancock 
was  superb,"  an  epithet  always  afterwards  applied  to  him.  At 
tne  battle  of  Antictam  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first 
division  of  the  II.  corps,  and  in  November  he  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  about  the  same  time  was  promoted 
major  in  the  regular  army.  In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg (?.».),  Hancock's  division  was  on  the  right  among  the  troops 
that  were  ordered  to  storm  Marye's  Heights.  Out  of  the  5006 
men  in  his  division  7013  fell.  A(  Chanccllorsvillc  his  division 
received  both  on  the  2nd  and  the  3rd  of  May  I  he  brunt  of  the 
attack  of  Lee's  main  army.  Soon  after  the  battle  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  II.  corps. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  (q.v.)  began  on  the  1st  of  July  with 
the  defeat  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
death  of  General  Reynolds.    About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
Hancock  arrived  on  the  field  with  orders  from  Meade  to  assume 
command  and  to  decide  whether  to  continue  the  fight  there  or 
to  fall  back.    He  decided  to  stay,  rallied  the  retreating  troops, 
and  held  Cemetery  Hill  and  Ridge  until  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Federal  army.    During  the  second  day's  battle  he 
commanded  the  left  centre  of  the  Union  army,  and  after  General 
Sickk-s  had  been  wounded,  the  whole  of  the  left  wing.    In  the 
third  day's  battle  be  commanded  the  left  centre,  upon  which 
fell  the  full  brunt  of  Pickett's  charge,  one  of  the  most  famous 
incidents  of  the  war.    Hancock's  superb  presence  and  power 
over  men  never  shone  more  clearly  than  when,  as  the  150 guns 
of  the  Confederate  army  opened  the  attack  he  calmly  rode  along 
the  front  of  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he  shared  the 
dangers  of  the  cannonade  with  them.    His  corps  lost  in  the 
battle  4350  out  of  less  than  10,000  fighting  men.    But  it  had 
raptured  twenty-seven  Confederate  battle  flags  and  as  many 
prisoners  as  it  had  men  when  the  fighting  ceased.    Just  as  the 
Confederate  troops  reached  the  Union  line  Hancock  was  struck 
in  the  groin  by  a  bullet,  but  continued  in  command  until  the 
repulse  of  the  attack,  and  as  he  was  at  last  borne  off  the  field 
earnestly  recommended  Meade  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the 
beaten  Confederates.    The  wound  proved  a  severe  one,  so  that 
some  six  months  passed  before  he  resumed  command. 

In  the  battles  of  the  year  1864  Hancock's  part  was  as  important 
and  striking  as  in  those  of  1863.  At  the  Wilderness  he  com- 
cnanded,  during  the  second  day's  fighting,  half  of  the  Union 
army;  at  Spottsylvania  he  had  charge  of  the  fierce  and  successful 
attack  on  the  "  salient     at  Cold  Harbor  his  corps  formed  the 
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left  wing  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  Confederate  lines. 
In  August  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army.  In  November,  his  old  wound  troubling  him,  he  obtained 
a  short  leave  of  absence,  expecting  to  return  to  his  corps  in  the 
near  future.  He  was,  however,  detailed  to  raise  a  new  corps, 
and  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  "  Middle  Division."  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  move  towards  Lynchburg,  as  part  of  a 
combined  movement  against  Lee's  communications.  But  before 
he  could  take  the  field  Richmond  had  fallen  and  Lcc  had  sur- 
rendered. It  thus  happened  that  Hancock,  who  for  three  years 
had  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  did  not  take  part  in  its  final  triumph. 

After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  Hancock  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Washington,  and  it  was  under  his  command  that 
Booth's  accomplices  were  tried  and  executed.  In  July  1866 
he  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  regular  army.  A  little 
later  be  Was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  year  following  assumed  command  of  the  fifth 
military  division,  comprising  Louisiana  and  Texas.  His  policy, 
however,  of  discountenancing  military  trials  and  conciliating 
the  conquered  did  not  meet  with  approval  at  Washington,  and 
he  was  at  his  own  request  transferred.  Hancock  had  all  his  life 
been  a  Democrat.  His  splendid  war  record  and  his  personal 
popularity  caused  his  name  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  as  early  as  1868,  and  in  1880  be  was  nominated 
for  that  office  by  the  Democrats;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
his  Republican  opponent,  General  Garfield,  though  by  the 
small  popular  plurality  of  seven  thousand  votes.  He  died 
at  Governor's  Island,  near  New  York,  on  the  oth  of  February 
1886.  Hancock  was  in  many  respects  the  ideal  soldier  of  the 
Northern  armies.  He  was  quick,  energetic  and  resourceful, 
reckless  of  his  own  safety,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  painstaking 
and  hard-working  officer.  It  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  the  fighting  was  fiercest,  that  his  best  qualities  came  to 
the  front.  He  was  a  born  commander  of  men,  and  it  isdoubtful 
if  any  other  officer  in  the  Northern  army  could  get  more  fighting 
and  more  marching  out  of  his  men.  Grant  said  of  him,  "  Han- 
cock stands  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  all  the  general  officers 
who  did  not  exercise  a  separate  command.  He  commanded 
a  corps  longer  than  any  other,  and  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
as  having  committed  in  battle  a  blunder  for  which  he  was 
responsible." 

A  bioeraphy  of  him  has  been  written  by  General  Francis  A. 
Walker  (NU-w  S'ork.  1*94).  Sec  also  History  of  the  Second  Corps,  by 
the  same  author  (1886;.  (F.  II.  H.) 

HANCOCK,  a  city  of  Houghton  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
on  Portage  Lake,  opposite  Houghton.  Pop.  (1800)  1772;  (iooo) 
4050,  of  whom  1409  were  foreign-born;  (1904)  6037;  (1910) 
8081  Hancock  is  served  by  the  Mineral  Range,  the  Copper 
Range,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  railways  (the  last  two  send  their  trains 
in  over  the  Mineral  Range  tracks),  and  by  steamboats  through 
the  Portage  Lake  Canal  which  connects  with  Lake  Superior. 
Hancock  is  connected  by  a  bridge  and  an  electric  line 
with  the  village  of  Houghton  (pop.  in  1910,  5113),  the 
county-seat  of  Houghton  county  and  the  seat  of  the  Michigan 
College  of  Mines  (opened  in  1886).  Hancock  has  three 
parks,  and  a  marine  and  general  hospital.  The  city  is  the 
scat  of  a  Finnish  Lutheran  Seminary— there  are  many  Finn*  in 
and  near  Hancock,  and  a  Finnish  newspaper  is  published  here. 
Hancock  is  in  the  Michigan  copper  region— the  Quincy,  Franklin 
and  Hancock  mines  arc  in  or  near  the  city — and  the  mining, 
working  and  shipping  of  copper  are  the  leading  industries; 
among  the  city's  manufactures  arc  mining  machinery,  lumber, 
bricks  and  beer.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works. The  electric-lighting  plant,  the  gas  plant  and  the  street 
railway  arc  owned  by  private  corporations.  Hancock  was 
settled  in  1859,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1875,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1003. 

HAND.  FERDINAND  COTTHELF  (1786-1851),  German 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Plaucn  in  Saxony  on  the  15th  of 
February  1 786.   He  studied  at  Leipzig,  in  1810  became  professor 
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at  the  Weimar  gymnasium,  and  In  1817  professor  of  philosophy 
and  Greek  literature  in  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  on  the  14th  of  March  1851.  The  work  by  which 
Hand  is  chiefly  known  is  his  (unfinished)  edition  of  the  treatise 
of  Horatius  Tursellinus  (Orazio  Toncllino,  I545-«S99)  on  the 
Latin  particles  (TurstUinus,  sen  de  porticulis  Latinis  com- 
mentarii,  1819-1845).  Like  his  treatise  on  Latin  style  (Lckrbuth 
des  laleinischen  SlUs,  3rd  ed.  by  H.  L.  Schmilt,  1880),  it  is  loo 
abstruse  and  philosophical  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  student. 
Hand  was  also  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  in  his  Asthctik  der 
Tonkumi  (1837-1841)  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  subject 

of  musical  aesthetics.  . 

The  fir*t  part  of  the  Last-named  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  W.  E.  Lawson  (Atsthetui  of  Mutual  Art,  or  The  Beautiful 
in  Mustt,  1880),  and  B.  Scars'*  Clatiual  Studies  (1849)  contains  a 
"  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  ol  the  Latin  Language," 
abridged  from  Hand  s  work  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  memoir  of 
his  life  and  work  by  G.  Queck  (Jena.  185a). 

HAND  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages;  ci.  Ger. 
Hand,  Goth,  handus),  the  terminal  part  of  the  human  arm  from 
below  the  wrist,  and  consisting  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm.  The 
word  is  also  used  of  the  prehensile  termination  of  the  limbs  in 
certain  other  animals  (see  Anatomy:  Superficial  and  artistic; 
Skeleton:  Appendicular,  and  such  articles  as  Musculak 
System  and  Nervous  System).  There  arc  many  transferred 
applications  of  "hand,"  both  as  a  substantive  and  in  various 
adverbial  phrases.  The  following  may  be  mentioned:  charge 
or  authority,  agency,- source,  chiefly  in  such  expressions  as  "in 
the  hands  of,"  "  by  hand,"  "  at  first  hand."  From  the  position 
of  the  hands  at  the  side  of  the  body,  the  word  means  "direction," 
e.g..  on  the  right,  left  hand,  cf.  "  at  hand."  The  hand  as  given 
in  betrothal  or  marriage  has  been  from  early  times  the  symbol 
of  marriage  as  it  also  is  of  oaths.  Other  applications  arc  to 
labourers  engaged  in  manual  occupations,  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship,  to  a  person  who  has  some  special  skill,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  old  parliamentary  hand,"  and  to  the  pointers  of  a  clock 
or  watch  and  to  the  number  of  cards  dealt  to  each  player  in  a 
card  game.  As  a  measure  of  length  the  term  "  hand  "  is  now 
only  used  in  the  measurement  of  horses,  it  is  equal  to  4  in. 
The  name  "  hand  of  glory,"  is  given  to  a  hand  cut  from  the 
corpse  of  a  hanged  criminal,  dried  in  smoke,  and  used  as  a 
charm  or  talisman,  for  the  finding  of  treasures,  See  The  expres- 
sion is  the  translation  of  the  Fr.  main  de  gloire,  a  corruption  of 
the  O.  Fr.  mandegloire,  mandegoire,  i.e.  mandragore,  mandragora, 
the  mandrake,  to  the  root  of  which  many  magical  properties  are 
attributed. 

HANDEL.  GEORGE  FREDERICK  (1685-1759),  English 
musical  composer,  German  by  origin,  was  born  at  Halle  in  Lower 
Saxony,  on  the  23rd  of  February  1685.  His  name 
was  Handel,  but,  like  most  18th-century  musicians 
who  travelled,  he  compromised  with  its  pronunciation  by 
foreigners,  and  when  in  Italy  spelt  it  Hcndcl,  and  in  England 
(where  he  became  naturalized)  accepted  the  version  Handel, 
which  is  therefore  correct  for  English  writers,  while  Handel 
remains  the  correct  version  in  Germany.  His  father  was 
barber-surgeon,  who  disapproved  of  music,  and  wished  George 
Frederick  to  become  a  lawyer.  A  friend  smuggled  a  clavichord 
into  the  attic,  and  on  this  instrument,  which  is  inaudible  behind 
a  closed  door,  the  little  boy  practised  secretly.  Before  he  was 
eight  his  father  went  tq  visit  a  son  by  a  former  marriage  who 
was  a  valet -de-chambre  to  the  duke  of  Saxc-Weissenfels.  The 
little  boy  begged  in  vain  to  go  also,  and  at  last  ran  after  the 
carriage  on  foot  so  far  that  he  had  to  be  taken.  He  made 
acquaintance  with  the  cburt  musicians  and  contrived  to  practise 
on  the  organ  when  he  could  be  overheard  by  the  duke,  who, 
immediately  recognizing  his  talent,  spoke  senously  to  the  father, 
who  had  to  yield  to  his  arguments.  On  returning  to  Halle 
Handel  became  a  pupil  of  Zacbau,  the  cathedral  organist,  who 
gave  him  a  thorough  training  as  a  composer  and  as  a  performer 
on  keyed  instruments,  the  oboe  and  the  violin.  Six  very  good 
trios  for  two  oboes  and  bass,  which  Handel  wrote  at  the  age  ol 
ten,  arc  extant;  and  when  he  himself  was  shown  them  by  an 
English  admirer  who  had  discovered  them,  he  was 


and  remarked,  "  I  wrote  like  the  devil  in  those  days,  and  chiefly 
for  the  oboe,  which  was  my  favourite  instrument."  His  master 
also  of  course  made  him  write  an  enormous  amount  of  vocal 
music,  and  he  had  to  produce  a  motet  every  week.  By  the  lime 
be  was  twelve  Zachau  thought  he  could  teach  him  no  1 
accordingly  the  boy  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
impression  at  the  court. 

His  father,  however,  thought  fit  to  decline  the  proposal  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  Frederick  I.  of 
Prussia,  to  send  the  boy  to  Italy  in  order  afterwards  to  attach 
him  to  the  court  at  Berlin.  German  court  musicians,  as  late  as 
the  lime  of  Mozart,  had  hardly  enough  freedom  to  satisfy  a 
man  of  independent  character,  and  the  elder  Handel  had  not 
yet  given  up  hope  of  his  son's  becoming  a  lawyer.  Young 
Handel,  therefore,  returned  to  Halle  and  resumed  his  work  with 
Zachau.  In  1697  his  lather  died,  but  the  boy  showed  great 
filial  piety  in  finishing  the  ordinary  course  of  his  education,  both 
general  and  musical,  and  even  entering  the  university  of  Halle 
in  1702  as  a  law  student.  But  in  that  year  he  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  organist  at  the  cathedral,  and  after  his  "  probation  " 
year  in  that  capacity  he  departed  to  Hamburg,  where  the  only 
German  opera  worthy  of  the  name  was  flourishing  under  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  Rcinhold  Keiser.  Here  be  became 
friends  with  Matbcson,  a  prolific  composer  and  writer  on  musk. 
On  one  occasion  they  set  out  together  to  go  to  Lubcck,  where  a 
successor  was  to  be  appointed  to  toe  post  left  vacant  by  the 
great  organist  Buxtehude,  who  was  retiring  on  account  of  his 
extreme  age.  Handel  and  Malhcson  made  much  music  on  this 
occasion,  but  did  .not  compete,  because  they  found  that  the 
successful  candidate  was  required  to  accept  the  hand  of  the 
elderly  daughter  of  the  retiring  organist. 

Another  adventure  might  have  had  still  more  serious  con- 
sequences. At  a  performance  of  Mathcson's  opera  Cleopatra 
at  Hamburg,  Handel  refused  to  give  up  the  conductor's  scat 
to  the  composer  when  the  Utter  returned  to  his  usual  post  at 
the  harpsichord  after  singing  the  part  of  Antony  on  the  stage. 
The  dispute  led  to  a  duel  outside  the  theatre,  and,  but  for  a 
large  button  on  Handel's  coat  which  intercepted  Malbesoo's 
sword,  there  would  have  been  no  Messiah  or  Israel  in  Egypt. 
But  the  young  men  remained  friends,  and  Mathcson's  writings 
arc  full  of  the  most  valuable  facts  for  Handel's  biography.  He 
relates  in  his  Ekrcnpforte  that  his  friend  at  that  time  used  to 
compose  "interminable  cantatas"  of  no  great  merit;  but  of 
these  no  traces  now  remain,  unless  we  assume  that  a  Passion 
according  to  St  John,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  royal 
library  at  Berlin,  is  among  the  works  alluded  to.  But  its  authen- 
ticity, while  strongly  upheld  by  Chrysandcr,  has  recently  been 
as  strongly  assailed  on  internal  evidence. 

On  the  8th  of  January  170s,  Handel'* 
wis  performed  at  Hamburg  with  great  - 
a  few  weeks  later  by  another  work,  entitled  Nero.  Nero  is  lost, 
but  Almira,  with  its  mixture  of  Italian  and  German  language 
and  form,  remains  as  a  valuable  example  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  time  and  of  Handel's  eclectic  methods.  It  contains  many 
themes  used  by  Handel  in  well-known  later  works;  but  the 
current  statement  that  the  famous  aria  in  Rinaldo,  "  Lascia 
ch'10  pianga,"  comes  from  a  saraband  in  Almira,  is  based  upon 
nothing  more  definite  than  the  inevitable  resemblance  beti 
the  simplest  possible  forms  of  saraband-rhythm. 

In  1706  Handel  left  Hamburg  for  Italy,  where  he 
for  three  years,  rapidly  acquiring  the  smooth  Italian 
style  which  hereafter  always  characterized  his  work.  He 
had  before  this  refused  offers  from  noble  patrons  to  send  him 
there,  but  had  now  saved  enough  money,  not  only  to  support  his 
mother  at  home,  but  to  travel  as  his  own  master.  He  divided 
his  time  in  Italy  between  Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  Venice; 
and  many  anecdotes  arc  preserved  of  his  meetings  with  CorelK, 
Lotti,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Domcnico  Scarlatti,  whose 
wonderful  harpsichord  technique  still  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
some  of  the  most  modem  features  of  pianoforte  style.  HandcJ 
soon  became  famous  as  //  Soisone  ("  the  Saxon  "),  and  it  «s 
said  that  Domcnico  on  first  hearing  him  play  inc 
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"  It  is  cither  the  devil  or  the  Saxon !  "  Then  there  is  a  story 
of  Corelli's  coming  to  grief  over  a  passage  in  Handel's  overture 
to  11  Trionjo  del  tempo,  in  which  the  violins  went  up  to  A  in 
altissimo.  Handel  impatiently  snatched  the  violin  to  show 
CorcQi  how  the  passage  ought  to  be  played,  and  Corclli,  who 
had  never  written  or  played  beyond  the  third  position  in  his 
life  (this  passage  being  in  the  seventh),  said  gently,  "  My  dear 
Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the  French  style,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand." In  Italy  Handel  produced  two  operas,  Rodrito  and 
Apippi*a,  the  latter  a  very  important  work,  of  which  the 
splendid  overture  was  remodelled  forty-four  years  afterwards 
as  that  of  his  last  original  oratorio,  Jepklha.  He  also  produced 
two  oratorios,  La  Resurrezione,  and  //  Trionjo  del  tempo.  'This, 
forty-six  years  afterwards,  formed  the  basis  of  his  last  work. 
The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth,  which  contains  no  original 
matter.  All  Handel's  early  works  contain  material  that  he 
used  often  with  very  little  alteration  later  on,  and,  though  the 
famous  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga  "  docs  not  occur  in  Almira,  it 
occurs  note  for  note  in  Agrippina  and  the  two  Italian  oratorios. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cantata  Aci,  GaJatlea  e  Polifemo  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Acis  and  Galatea.  Besides  these  larger 
works  there  are  several  choral  and  solo  cantatas  of  which  the 
earliest,  such  as  the  great  Dixit  Dominus,  show  in  their  extra- 
vagant vocal  difficulty  bow  radical  was  the  change  which  Handel's 
Italian  experience  so  rapidly  effected  in  his  methods. 

Handel's  success  in  Italy  established  his  fame  and  led  to  his 
receiving  at  Venice  in  1709  the  offer  of  the  post  of  Kapellmeister 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  transmitted  to  him  by  Baron  Kicl- 
mansegge,  bis  patron  and  staunch  friend  of  later  years.  Handel 
at  the  time  contemplated  a  visit  to  England,  and  he  accepted 
this  offer  on  condition  of  leave  of  absence  being  granted  to  him 
for  that  purpose.  To  England  accordingly  Handel  journeyed 
after  a  short  slay  at  Hanover,  arriving  in  London  towards  the 
close  of  1710.  He  came  as  a  composer  of  Italian  opera,  and 
earned  his  first  success  at  the  Haymarkct  with  Rinaldo,  com- 
posed, to  the  consternation  of  the  hurried  librettist,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  first  performed  on  the  >4tho(  February  1711.  In  this  opera 
the  aria  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga  "  found  its  final  home.  The  work 
was  produced  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  Addison's 
delightful  reviews  of  it  in  the  Sptdator  poked  fun  at  it  from  an 
unmusical  point  of  view  in  a  way  that  sometimes  curiously 
foreshadows  the  criticisms  that  Gluck  might  have  made  on  such 
things  at  a  later  period.  The  success  was  so  great,  especially 
for  Walsh  the  publisher,  that  Handel  proposed  that  Walsh  should 
compose  the  next  opera,  and  that  he  should  publish  it.  •  He 
returned  to  Hanover  at  the  close  of  the  opera  season,  and  com- 
posed a  good  deal  of  vocal  chamber  music  for  the  princess 
Caroline,  the  step-daughter  of  the  elector,  besides  the  instru- 
mental works  known  to  us  as  the  oboe  concertos.  In  171 J 
Handel  returned  to  London  and  spent  a  year  with  Andrews, 
a  rich  musical  amateur,  in  Barn  Elms,  Surrey.  Three  more 
years  were  spent  in  Burlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1-ondoa. 
He  evidently  was  but  little  inclined  to  return  to  Hanover,  in 
spite  of  his  duties  to  the  court  there.  Two  Italian  operas  and 
the  Utretht  Te  Drum  written  by  the  command  of  Queen  Anne 
are  the  principal  works  of  this  period.  It  was  somewhat  awkward 
for  the  composer  when  his  deserted  master  came  to  London 
in  1 7 14  as  George  I.  of  England.  For  some  lime  Handel  did  not 
venture  to  appear  at  court,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercession 
of  Baron  Kielmansegge  that  his  pardon  was  obtained.  By  his 
advice  Handel  wrote  the  Water  Music  which  was  performed  at  a 
royal  water  party  on  the  Thames,  and  it  so  pleased  the  king 
that  be  at  once  received  the  composer  into  his  good  graces  and 
granted  him  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.  Later  Handel  became 
music  master  to  the  little  princesses  and  was  given  an  additional 
£>oo  by  the  princess  Caroline.  In  1716  he  followed  the  king 
to  Germany,  where  he  wrote  a  second  German  Passion  to  the 
popular  poem  of  Brakes,  a  text  which,  divested  of  its  worst 
features,  forms  the  basis  of  several  of  the  arias  in  Bach's  Passion 
accordini  to  St  John.  This  was  Handel's  last  work  to  a  German 
text. 

On  his  return  to  England  be  entered  the  service  of  the  duke 


of  Ch.wlos  as  conductor  of  his  concerts,  receiving  a  thousand 
pounds  for  his  first  oratorio  Esther.  The  music  which  Handel 
wrote  for  performance  at  "  Cannons,"  the  duke  of  Chandos's 
residence  at  Edgware,  is  comprised  in  the  first  version  of  Esther, 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  twelve  Chandos  Anthems,  which  are 
compositions  approximately  in  the  same  form  as  Bach's  church  t 
cantatas  but  without  any  systematic  use  of  chorale  tunes.  The  ' 
fashionable  Londoner  would  travel  o  miles  in  those  days  to 
the  little  chapel  of  Whitchurch  to  bear  Handel's  music,  and  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  magnificent  scene  of  these  visits  is  the 
church,  which  is  the  parish  church  of  Edgware.  In  1720  Handel 
appeared  again  in  a  public  capacity  as  impresario  of  the  Italian 
opera  at  the  Haymarkct  theatre,  which  he  managed  for  the 
institution  called  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Scncsino,  a 
famous  singer,  to  engage  whom  Handel  especially  journeyed  to 
Dresden,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  enterprise,  which  opened  with 
a  highly  successful  performance  of  Handel's  opera  Radamtsto. 
To  this  time  belongs  the  famous  rivalry  between  Handel  and 
Huononcini,  a  melodious  Italian  composer  whom  many  thought 
to  be  the  greater  of  the  two.  The  controversy  has  been  per- 
petuated in  John  Byrom's  lines: 

"  Some  say.  compared  to  Buononcini  ' 
That  Mynheer  Handel'*  but  a  ninny; 
Ot  tiers  aver  that  he  to  Handvl 
Is  Kcarccly  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange-all  this  difference  should  bo 
Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee." 

It  mast  be  remembered  that  at  this  lime  Handel  had  not  yet 
asserted  his  greatness  as  a  choral  writer;  the  fashionable  ideas 
of  music  and  musicianship  were  based  entirely  upon  success  in 
Italian  opera,  and  the  contest  between  the  rival  composers  was 
waged  on  the  basis  of  works  which  have  fallen  into  almost  as 
complete  an  oblivion  in  Handel's  case  as  in  Buononcini's.  None 
of  Handel's  forty-odd  Italian  operas  can  be  said  to  survive, 
except  in  some  two  or  three  detached  arias  out  of  each  opera; 
arias  which  reveal  their  essential  qualities  far  better  in  isolation 
than  when  performed  in  groups  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
on  the  stage,  as  interruptions  to  the  action  of  a  classical  drama 
to  which  nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention.  But  even  within 
these  limits  Handel's  artistic  resources  were  too  great  to  leave 
the  issue  in  doubt;  and  when  Handel  wrote  the  third  act  of 
an  opera  hfuzio  Scnola,  of  which  Buononcini  and  Ariosti1 
wrote  the  other  two,  bis  triumph  was  decisive,  especially  as 
Buononcini  soon  got  into  discredit  by  failing  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  producing  as  a  prize-madrigal  of  his  own 
a  composition  which  proved  to  be  by  Lotti.  At  all  events 
Buononcini  left  London,  and  Handel  for  the  next  ten  years  was 
without  a  rival  in  his  ventures  as  an  operatic  composer.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  a  rival  as  an  impresario;  and  the 
hostile  competition  of  a  rival  company  which  obtained  the 
services  of  the  great  Farinclli  and  also  induced  Scncsino  to 
desert  him,  led  to  his  bankruptcy  in  1737,  and  to  an  attack  of 
paralysis  caused  by  anxiety  and  overwork.  The  rival  company 
also  had  to  be  dissolved  from  want  of  support,  so  that  Handel's 
misfortunes  must  not  be  attributed  to  any  failure  to  maintain 
bis  position  in  the  musical  world.  Handel's  artistic  conscience 
was  that  of  the  most  easy-going  opportunist,  ot  be  would  never 
have  continued  till  1741  to  work  in  a  field  that  gave  so  little 
scope  for  his  genius.  But  the  public  seemed  to  want  operas, 
and,  if  opera  had  no  scope  for  his  genius,  at  all  events  he  could 
supply  better  operas  with  greater  rapidity  and  ease  than  any 
three  other  living  composers  working  together.  And  this  he 
naturally  continued  to  do  so  long  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  best 
way  to  keep  up  his  reputation.  But  with  all  this  artistic 
opportunism  be  was  not  a  man  of  tact,  and  there  arc 
numerous  stories  of  the  type  of  his  holding  the  great  prima 
donna  Cuzxoni  at  arm's-length  out  of  a  window  and  threatening 
to  drop  her  unless  she  consented  to  sing  a  song  which  she  had 
declared  unsuitable  to  her  style. 

Already  before  his  last  opera.  Deidamio,  produced  in  i74«. 
Handel  had  been  making  a  growingimprcssion  with  his  oratorios. 
•  Chrysander  »y»  Mattci  instead  of  Ariosti. 
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In  these,  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  the  stage,  he  was  able 
to  give  scope  to  his  genius  for  choral  writing,  and  so  to  develop, 
or  rather  revive,  that  an  of  chorus  singing  which  is  the  normal 
outlet  for  English  musical  talent.  In  1716  Handel  had  become 
a  naturalized  Englishman,  and  in  1733  he  began  his  public 
career  as  a  composer  of  English  texts  by  producing  the  second 
and  larger  version  of  Esther  at  the  King's  theatre.  This  was 
followed  early  in  the  same  year  by  Dtborak,  in  which  the  share 
of  the  chorus  is  much  greater.  In  July  he  produced  Alhalia 
at  Oxford,  the  first  work  in  which  his  characteristic  double 
choruses  appear.  The  share  of  the  chorus  increases  in  Saul 
(1738);  and  I  trad  in  Egypt  (also  1738)  is  practically  entirely 
a  choral  work,  the  solo  movements,  in  spite  of  their  fame,  being 
as  perfunctory  in  character  as  they  are  few  in  number.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  public,  who  still  considered  Italian  opera 
the  highest,  because  the  most  modern  form  of  musical  art, 
obliged  Handel  at  subsequent  performances  of  this  gigantic 
work  to  insert  more  solos. 

The  Messiah  was  produced  at  Dublin  on  the  13th  of  April 
1 74 2.  Samson  (which  Handel  preferred  to  the  Messiah)  appeared 
at  Co  vent  Garden  on  the  2nd  of  March  1744;  Belshaaar  at 
the  King's  theatre,  27th  of  March  1745;  the  Occasional  Oratorio 
(chiefly  a  compilation  of  the  earlier  oratorios,  but  with  a  few 
important  new  numbers),  on  the  14th  of  February  1746  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  all  his  later  oratorios  were  produced; 
Judas  Maccabaeus  on  the  1st  of  April  1747°.  Joshua  on  the  9th 
of  March  1748;  Alexander  Bolus  on  the  23rd  of  March  1748; 
Solomon  on  the  17th  of  March  1749;  Susanna,  spring  of  1740; 
Theodora,  a  great  favourite  of  Handel's,  who  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  its  cold  reception,  on  the  t6lh  of  March  1750; 
Jephtha  (strictly  speaking, his  last  work)on  the  26th  of  February 
1752,  and  The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth  (transcribed  from 
//  Trionjo  del  tempo  with  the  addition  of  many  later  favourite 
numbers),  1757.  Other  important  works,  indistinguishable  in 
artistic  form  from  oratorios,  but  on  secular  subjects,  arc  Alex- 
ander's Feast,  1 736;  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day  (words  by  Dryden) ; 
L' Allegro,  U  pensieroso  td  U  moderato  (the  words  of  the  third  part 
by  Jcnncns),  1740;  St  :mele,  1744;  Hercules,  174  S'.  The 
Choice  of  Hercules,  1751. 

By  degrees  the  enmity  against  Handel  died  away,  though  he 
had  many  troubles.  In  174s  he  had  again  become  bankrupt; 
for,  although  he  had  no  rival  as  a  composer  of  choral  music  it 
was  possible  for  his  enemies  to  give  balls  and  banquets  on  the 
nights  of  his  oratorio  performances.  As  with  his  first  bank- 
ruptcy,  so  in  his  later  years,  he  showed  scrupulous  sense  of  honour 
in  discharging  his  debts,  and  he  continued  to  work  hard  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  had  not  only  completely  recovered  his 
financial  position  by  the  year  1750,  but  he  must  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  money,  for  he  then  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  opened  it  with  a  performance  of  the 
Met  sink  on  the  15th  of  May.  In  1751  his  sight  began  to  trouble 
him;  and  the  autograph  of  Jephtka,  published  in  facsimile 
by  the  H&ndelgesdlschaft,  shows  pathetic  traces  of  this  in  his 
handwriting,1  and  so  affords  a  most  valuable  evidence  of  his 
methods  of  composition,  all  the  accompaniments,  recitatives, 
and  less  essential  portions  of  the  work  being  evidently  filled 
in  long  after  the  rest.  He  underwent  unsuccessful  operations, 
one  of  them  by  the  same  surgeon  who  had  operated  on  Bach's 
eyes.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  able  to  see  at  intervals 
during  his  last  years,  but  his  sight  practically  never  returned 
after  May  1752.  He  continued  superintending  performances 
of  his  works  and  writing  new  arias  for  them,  or  inserting  revised 
old  ones,  and  he  attended  a  performance  of  the  Messiah  a  week 
before  his  death,  which  took  place,  according  to  the  Public 
Adtertisrr  of  the  16th  of  April,  not  on  Good  Friday,  the  13th 
of  April,  according  to  his  own  pious  wish  and  according  to 
common  report,  but  on  the  14th  of  April  t7S9-  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  his  monument  is  by  L.  F.  Roubilliac, 

1  By  a  dramatic  coincident  Handel's  blindness  interrupted  him 
during  the  writing  of  the  choru.,  "  Mow  dark,  oh  Un>l,  are  Thv 
decree*,  all  our  joys  to  sorrow  turning  .  .  .  as  the  night  succeeds 
the  day." 


the  same  sculptor  who  modelled  the  marble  statue  erected  n 
1 739  in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  where  his  works  had  been  frequently 
performed. 

Handel  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  intelligence,  and  his 
interest  was  not  con6ned  to  nis  own  art  exclusively.  He  liked  die 
society  of  politicians  and  literary  men,  and  he  was  alto  a  collector 
of  pictures  and  articles  of  tertu.  His  power  of  work  was  enormous, 
and  the  llanddieulluhajt't  edition  of  his  complete  works  nils  oae 
hundred  volumes,  forming  a  total  bulk  almost  equal  to  the  works  «J 
Bach  and  Beethoven  together.  (F.  H-;  D.  F.  T  ) 

No  one  has  more  successfully  popularized  the  greatest  artistic 
ideals  than  Handel;  no  artist  is  more  disconcerting  to  critics 
who  imagine  that  a  great  man's  mental  development 
is  easy  to  follow.  Not  even  Wagner  effected  a  greater 
transformation  in  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  music 
than  Handel  effected  in  oratorio,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Handel 
was  the  very  opposite  of  a  reformer.  He  was  not  even  conser- 
vative, and  he  hardly  took  the  pains  to  ascertain  what  an  in- 
form was,  so  long  as  something  externally  like  it  would  convey 
his  idea.  But  he  never  failed  to  convey  his  idea,  and,  if  the 
hybrid  forms  in  which  he  conveyed  it  had  no  historic  influence 
and  no  typical  character,  they  were  none  the  less  accurate  to 
each  individual  case.  The  same  aptness  and  the  same  absence 
of  method  arc  conspicuous  in  his  style.  The  popular  idea  that 
Handel's  style  is  easily  recognizable  comes  from  the  fact  that 
he  overshadows  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  except 
Bach,  and  so  makes  us  regard  typical  18th-century  Italian  and 
English  style  as  Handclian,  instead  of  regarding  Handel's  style 
as  typical  Italian  18th-century.  Nothing  in  music  requires 
more  minute  expert  knowledge  than  the  sifting  of  the  real 
peculiarities  of  Handel's  style  from  the  mass  of  contemporary 
formulae  which  in  his  inspired  pages  he  absorbed,  and  which  in 
his  uninspired  pages  absorbed  him. 

His  easy  mastery  was  acquired,  like  Mozart's,  in  childhood 
The  later  sonatas  for  two  oboes  and  bass  which  he  wrote  in  hb 
eleventh  year  arc,  except  in  their  diffuscness  and  an  occasional 
slip  in  grammar,  indistinguishable  from  his  later  works,  and 
they  show  a  boyish  inventiveness  worthy  of  Mozart's  work  »t 
the  same  age.  Such  early  choral  works,  as  the  Dixit  Dominus 
(1707),  show  the  ill-regulated  power  of  his  choral  writing 
before  he  assimilated  Italian  influences.  Its  practical  dinV 
cultics  are  at  least  as  extravagant  as  Bach's,  while  they  are  not 
accounted  for  by  any  corresponding  originality  and  necessity 
of  idea;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  scheme  and  nobility  of  thought 
is  already  that  for  which  Handel  so  often  in  later  years  found 
the  simplest  and  easiest  adequate  means  of  expression  that 
music  has  ever  attained.  His  eminently  practical  genius  soon 
formed  his  vocal  style,  and  long  before  the  period  of  his  great 
oratorios,  such  works  as  The  Birthday  Ode  for  Queen  A  nme  ( 1 71,5) 
and  the  Utrtthl  Te  Drum  show  not  a  trace  of  German  extra- 
vagance. The  only  drawback  to  his  practical  genius  was  that 
it  led  him  to  bury  perhaps  half  of  his  finest  melodies,  and  nearly 
all  the  secular  features  of  interest  in  his  treatment  of  instruments 
and  of  the  aria  forms,  in  that  deplorable  limbo  of  vanity,  the 
18th-century  Italian  opera.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  alleged 
against  him,  that  bis  operas  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of 
his  contemporaries;  but  neither  is  it  true  that  he  stirred  a  finger 
to  improve  the  condition  of  dramatic  musical  art.  He  was  so 
slave  to  singers,  as  is  amply  testified  by  many  anecdotes.  Nor 
was  he  bound  by  the  operatic  conventions  of  the  time.  In  Teieo 
he  not  only  wrote  an  opera  in  five  acts  when  custom  prescribed 
three,  but  also  broke  a  much  more  plausible  rule  in  arrancrg 
that  each  character  should  have  two  arias  in  succession.  He 
also  showed  a  feeling  for  expression  and  style  which  ted  bin  to 
write  arias  of  types  which  singers  might  not  expect.  But  he 
never  made  any  innovation  which  had  the  slightest  bearing  ut^m 
the  stage-craft  of  opera,  for  he  never  concerned  himself  with  ;n> 
artistic  question  beyond  the  matter  in  hand;  and  the  matter 
in  hand  was  not  to  make  dramatic  music,  or  to  make  the  story 
interesting  or  intelligible,  but  simply  to  provide  a  concert  of 
between  some  twenty  and  thirty  Italian  arias  and  duets,  wherein 
singers  could  display  their  abilities  and  spectators  find  distract  ion 
from  the  monotony  of  so  large  a  dose  of  the  aria  form  (which 
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was  then  the  only  possibility  Iot  solo  vocal  musk)  in  the  gorgcous- 
oaa  of  the  dresses  and  scenery. 

When  the  question  arose  how  a  musical  entertainment  of 
this  kind  could  be  managed  in  Lent  without  protests  from  the 
bishop  of  London,  Handelian  oratorio  came  into  being  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  though  Handel  was  an  opportunist 
he  was  not  shallow.  His  artistic  sense  seized  upon  the  natural 
possibilities  which  arose  as  soon  as  the  music  was  transferred 
from  the  stage  to  the  concert  platform;  and  his  first  English 
oratorio,  Esther  (17  to),  beautifully  shows  the  transition.  The 
subject  is  as  nearly  secular  as  any  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  Bible,  and  the  treatment  was  based  on  Racine's  Estktr, 
which  was  much  discussed  at  the  time.  Handel's  oratorio 
was  reproduced  in  an  enlarged  version  in  1732  at  the  King's 
theatre:  the  princess  royal  wished  for  scenery  and  action,  but 
the  bishop  of  London  protested.  And  the  choruses,  of  which 
in  the  first  version  there  arc  already  no  less  than  ten,  are  on  the 
one  hand  operatic  and  unecclcsiastiral  in  expression,  until  the 
last,  where  polyphonic  work  on  a  large  scale  first  appears;  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  arc  all  much  too  long  to  be  sung  by  heart, 
as  is  necessary  in  operas.  In  fact,  the  turning-point  in  Handel's 
development  is  the  emancipation  of  the  chorus  from  theatrical 
limitations.  This  had  as  great  effect  upon  his  few  but  important 
secular  English  works  as  upon  his  other  oratorios.  Acis  and 
CaLilea,  Seattle  and  Hercules,  are  in  fact  secular  oratorios; 
the  choral  music  in  them  is  not  ecclesiastical,  but  it  is  large, 
independent  and  polyphonic. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  Handel's  scheme  of  oratorio 
is  operatic  in  its  origin  and  has  no  historic  connexion  with 
such  principles  as  might  have  been  generalized  from  the  practice 
of  the  German  Passion  music  of  the  time;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
astonishing  that  the  chorus  should  have  so  readily  assumed  its 
proper  place  in  a  scheme  which  the  public  certainly  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  Lenten  biblical  opera.  And,  although  the  chorus 
owes  its  freedom  of  development  to  the  disappearance  of 
theatrical  necessities,  it  becomes  no  less  powerful  as  a  means  of 
dramatic  expression  (as  opposed  to  dramatic  action)  than  as  a 
purely  musical  resource.  Already  in  Alkclia  the  "  Hallelujah  " 
chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  is  a  marvel  of  dramatic  truth. 
It  is  sung  by  Israelites  almost  in  despair  beneath  usurping 
tyranny;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  severe  double  fugue  in  a  minor 
key,  expressive  of  devout  courage  at  a  moment  of  depression. 
On  purely  musical  grounds  it  is  no  less  powerful  in  throwing 
into  the  highest  possible  relief  the  ecstatic  solemnity  of  the  psalm 
with  which  the  second  act  opens.  Now  this  sombre  "  Hallelujah  " 
chorus  is  a  very  convenient  illustration  of  Handel's  originality, 
andAhc  point  in  which  his  creative  power  really  lies.  It  was  not 
originally  written  for  its  situation  in  Alkali.:,  but  it  was  chosen 
for  it.  It  was  originally  the  last  chorus  of  the  second  version 
of  the  anthem,  At  P^ntt  Ike  Hart,  from  the  autograph  of  which 
it  is  missing  because  Handel  cut  out  the  last  pages  in  order  to 
insert  them  into  the  manuscript  of  Alkjlia.  The  inspiration 
in  Alkali*  thus  lies  not  in  the  creation  of  the  chorus  itself,  but 
in  the  choice  of  it. 

In  choral  music  Handel  made  no  more  innovation  than  he 
made  in  arias.  His  sense  of  fitness  in  expression  was  of  little 
use  to  him  in  opera,  because  opera  could  not  become  dramatic 
until  musical  form  became  capable  of  developing  and  blending 
emotions  in  all  degrees  of  climax  in  a  way  that  may  be  described 
as  pictorial  and  not  merely  decorative  (sec  Mr  sic;  So.vata- 
Foaus;  and  Instkuulni ation).  But  in  oratorio  there  was 
not  the  least  necessity  for  reforming  any  art-forms.  The  ordinary 
choral  resources  of  the  time  had  |>crfcct  expressive  possibilities 
where  there  were  no  actors  to  keep  waiting,  and  where  no  dresses 
and  scenery  need  distract  the  attention  of  the  listener.  When 
lastly,  ordinary  decorum  dictated  an  attitude  of  reverent 
attention  towards  the  subject  of  the  oratorio,  then  the  man  of 
genius  could  find  such  a  scope  for  his  real  sense  of  dramatic 
fitness  as  would  make  his  work  immortal. 

In  estimating  Handel's  greatness  we  must  think  away  all 
orthodox  musical  and  progressive  prejudices,  and  learn  to  apply 
the  lessons  critics  of  architecture  and  sorac  critics  of  literature 


seem  to  know  by  nature.  Originality,  in  music  as  in  other  arts, 
lies  in  the  whole,  and  in  a  sense  of  the  true  meaning  of  every 
part.  When  Handel  wrote  a  normal  double  fugue  in  a  minor 
key  on  the  word  "  Hallelujah  "  he  showed  that  he  at  all  event! 
knew  what  a  vigorous  and  dignified  thing  an  tSth-ccnlury  double 
fugue  could  be.  In  putting  it  at  the  end  of  a  melancholy  psalm 
he  showed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  minor  mode.  When  he 
put  it  in  iU  situation  in  Alkalia  he  showed  as  perfect  a  sense  of 
dramatic  and  musical  fitness  as  could  well  be  found  in  art.  Now 
it  is1  obvious  that  in  works  like  oratorios  (which  arc  dramatic 
schemes  vigorously  but  loosely  organized  by  the  putting  together 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  complete  pieces  of  music)  the  proper 
conception  of  originality  will  be  very  different  from  that  which 
animates  the  composer  of  modern  lyric,  operatic  or  symphonic 
music.  When  we  add  to  this  the  characteristics  of  a  method 
like  Handel's,  in  which  musical  technique  has  become  a  masterly 
automatism,  it  becomes  evident  that  our  conception  of  originality 
must  be  at  least  as  broad  as  that  which  we  would  apply  in  the 
criticism  of  architecture.  The  disadvantages  of  the  want  of 
such  a  conception  have  been  aggravated  by  the  dearth  of  general 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  musical  art;  a  knowledge  which 
shows  that  the  parallel  we  have  suggested  between  music  and 
architecture,  as  regards  the  nature  of  originality,  a  no  mere 
figure  of  speech. 

In  every  art  there  is  an  antithesis  between  form  and  matter, 
which  becomes  reconciled  only  when  the  work  of  art  is  perfect 
in  its  execution.  And,  whatever  this  perfection,  the  antithesis 
must  always  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  critic  to  this 
extent,  that  some  part  of  the  material  seems  to  be  the  special 
subject  of  technical  rule  rather  than  another.  In  the  plastic  and 
literary  arts  one  type  of  this  antithesis  is  more  or  less  permanently 
maintained  in  the  relation  between  subject  and  treatment.  The 
mere  fact  that  these  arts  express  themselves  by  representing 
things  that  have  some  previous  independent  existence,  helps 
us  to  look  for  originality  rather  in  the  things  that  make  for 
perfection  of  treatment  than  in  novelty  of  subject.  But  in  music 
we  have  no  permanent  means  of  deciding  which  of  many  aspects 
we  shall  call  the  subject  and  which  the  treatment.  In  the  16th 
century  the  a  priori  form  existed  mainly  in  the  practice  of  basing 
almost  every  melodic  detail  of  the  work  on  phrases  of  Gregorian 
chant  or  popular  song,  treated  for  the  most  part  in  terms  of 
very  definitely  regulated  polyphonic  design,  and  on  harmonic 
principles  regulated  in  almost  every  detail  by  the  relation  between 
the  melodic  aspects  of  the  church  modes  and  the  necessity  for 
occasional  alterations  of  the  strict  mode  to  secure  finality  at 
the  close.  In  modern  music  such  a  relation  between  form  and 
matter,  prescribing  as  it  docs  for  every  aspect  at  every  moment 
both  of  the  shape  and  the  texture  of  the  music,  would  exclude 
the  element  of  invention  altogether.  In  iSth-rentury  music  it 
by  no  means  had  that  effect.  An  inventive  16th-century  com- 
poser is  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  a  dull  one  as  a  good 
architect  from  a  bad.  The  originality  of  the  composer  resides, 
in  16th-century  music  as  in  all  art,  in  his  whole  work;  but 
naturally  his  conception  of  property  and  ideas  will  not  extend 
to  themes  or  isolated  passages.  That  man  is  entitled  to  an  idea 
who  can  show  what  it  means,  or  who  ran  make  it  mean  what 
he  likes.  Let  him  wear  the  giant's  robe  if  it  fits  him.  And  it 
is  merely  a  local  difference  in  point  of  view  which  makes  us  think 
that  there  is  property  in  themes  and  no  property  in  forms. 
Nowadays  we  happen  to  regard  the  shape  of  a  whole  composition 
as  its  form,  and  its  theme  as  its  matter.  And,  as  artistic 
organization  becomes  more  complex  and  heterogeneous,  the 
need  of  the  broadest  and  most  forcible  possible  outline  of  design 
is  more  pressing))1  felt;  so  that  in  what  we  choose  to  call  form 
we  arc  willing  to  sacrifice  all  conception  of  originality  for  the 
sake  of  general  intelligibility,  while  we  insist  upon  complete 
originality  in  those  thematic  details  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  matter.  But,  if  this  explains,  it  docs  not  excuse  our  setting 
up  a  criterion  for  musical  originality  which  can  be  accepted  by 
no  intelligent  critics  of  other  arts,  and  which  is  completely  upset 
by  the  study  of  any  music  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
iotb  century. 
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The  difficulty  many  writer*  have  found  in  explaining  the 
subject  of  Handel's  "  plagiarisms  "  is  not  entirely  accounted 
for  by  mere  lack  of  these  considerations;  but  the  grossest  con- 
fusion of  ideas  as  to  the  difference  between  cases  in  point  prevails 
to  this  day,  and  many  discussions  which  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  question  are  frankly  absurd.1 
It  has  been  argued,  for  instance,  that  gTcat  injustice  was  done 
to  Buononcini  over  his  unfortunate  affair  with  the  prize  madrigal, 
while  his  great  rival  was  allowed  the  credit  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  entire  choruses  (besides 
hosts  of  themes)  by  earlier  Italian  and  German  writers.  But 
the  very  idea  of  Handclian  oratorio  is  that  of  some  three  hours 
of  music,  religious  or  secular,  arranged,  like  opera,  in  the  form  of 
a  colossal  entertainment,  and  with  high  dramatic  and  emotional 
interest  imparted  to  it,  if  not  by  the  telling  of  a  story,  at  all 
events  by  the  nature  and  development  of  the  subject.  It  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  entirely  overlooked  that  the  age  was  an  age  of 
pasticcios.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  the  organization 
of  some  such  solemn  entertainment  by  the  skilful  grouping  of 
favourite  pieces.  Handel  himself  never  revived  one  of  his 
oratorios  without  inserting  in  it  favourite  pieces  from  his  other 
works  as  well  as  several  new  numbers;  and  the  story  is  well 
known  that  the  turning  point  in  duck's  career  was  his  perception 
of  the  true  possibilities  of  dramatic  music  from  the  failure  of  a 
pasticcio  in  which  he  had  reset  some  rather  definitely  expressive 
music  to  situations  for  which  it  was  not  originally  designed. 
The  success  of  an  oratorio  was  due  to  the  appropriateness  of  its 
contrasts,  together  of  course  with  the  mastery  of  its  detail, 
whether  that  detail  were  new  or  old;  and  there  are  many 
gradations  between  a  rechauffe  of  an  early  work  like  The  Triumph 
of  Time  and  Truth,  or  a  pasticcio  with  a  few  original  numbers 
like  the  Occasional  Oratorio,  and  such  works  as  Samson,  which 
was  entirely  new  except  that  the  "  Dead  March  "  first  written 
for  it  was  immediately  replaced  by  the  more  famous  one  imported 
from  Saul.  That  the  idea  of  the  pasticcio  was  extremely  familiar 
to  the  age  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  announcing  an  oratorio 
as  "  new  and  original,"  a  term  which  would  obviously  be  mean- 
ingless if  it  were  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  and  which,  if  used  at  all,  must  obviously  so  apply  to  the 
whole  work  without  forbidding  the  composer  from  gratifying 
the  public  with  the  reproduction  of  one  or  two  favourite  arias. 
But  of  course  the  question  of  originality  becomes  more  serious 
when  the  imported  numbers  are  not  the  composer's  own.  And 
here  it  is  very  noticeable  that  Handel  derived  no  credit,  either 
with  his  own  public  or  with  us,  from  whole  movements  that  arc 
not  of  his  own  designing.  In  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  choruses 
"  Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed."  "  And  I  will  exalt  Him." 
"  Thou  sentcst  forth  Thy  Wrath  "  and  "  The  Earth  swallowed 
them,"  are  without  exception  the  most  colourless  and 
unattractive  pieces  of  severe  counterpoint  to  be  found  among 
Handel's  works;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  fathom  his  motive  in 
copying  them  from  obscure  pieces  by  Erba  and  Kaspar  Kcrl, 
unless  it  be  that  he  wished  to  train  bis  audiences  to  a  better 
understanding  of  a  polyphonic  style.  He  certainly  felt  that 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  music  lay  in  the  higher  choral  poly- 
phony, and  so  in  Israel  in  Egypt  he  designed  a  work  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  choruses,  and  may  have  wished  in  these 
instances  for  severe  contrapuntal  movements  which  be  had  not 
lime  to  write,  though  he  could  have  done  them  far  better  himself. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  choruses  have  certainly  added  nothing 

1  The  "  moral  question  has  been  raised  afresh  in  reviews  of 
Mr  Scdlcy  Taylor's  admirable  volume  of  analysed  illustrations  (The 
Indebtedness  of  Handel  to  works  of  other  Composers.  Cambridge,  1906). 
The  latest  argument  is  that  Handel  shows  moral  obliquity  in  borrow- 
ing "  regrettably  "  from  sources  no  one  could  know  at  the  time. 
This  reasoning  makes  it  mysterious  that  a  man  of  such  moral 
obliquity  should  ever  have  written  a  note  of  his  own  music  in 
England  when  he  could  have  stolen  the  complete  choral  works  of 
Bach  and  most  of  the  hundred  operas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  with 
the  certainty  that  the  sources  would  not  be  printed  for  a  century 
after  his  death,  even  if  his  own  name  did  not  then  check  curiosity 
among  antiquarians.  Of  course  Handel's  plagiarisms  would  have 
d-imagcd  his  reputation  if  contemporaries  had  known  of  them.  His 
polyphonic  scholarship  was  more  "  antiquated  "  in  the  t8tb  century 
than  it  is  in  the  20th. 


to  the  popularity  o(  a  work  of  which  the  public  from  the  outset 
complained  that  there  was  not  enough  solo  musk;  and  what 
effect  they  have  is  merely  to  throw  Handel's  own  style  into 
relief.  To  draw  any  parallel  between  the  theft  of  such  unat- 
tractive details  in  the  grand  and  intensely  Handelian  scheme 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  and  Buononcini's  alleged  theft  of  a  prize 
madrigal  is  merely  ridiculous.  Handel  himself,  if  he  had  any 
suspicion  that  contemporaries  did  not  take  a  sane  architect's 
view  of  the  originality  of  large  musical  schemes,1  probably  gave 
himself  no  more  trouble  about  their  scruples  on  this  matter  than 
about  other  forms  of  musical  banality. 

The  History  of  Music  by  Burney,  the  cleverest  and  most 
refined  musical  critic  of  the  age,  shows  in  the  very  freshness  of 
its  musical  scholarship  how  completely  unscholarly  were  the 
musical  ideas  of  the  time.  Burney  was  incapable  of  regarding 
choral  music  as  other  than  a  highly  improving  academic  exercise 
in  which  he  himself  was  proficient;  and  for  him  Handel  is  the 
great  opera-writer  whose  choral  music  will  reward  the  study 
of  the  curious.  If  Handel  had  attempted  to  explain  his 
methods  to  the  musicians  of  his  age,  he  would  probably  have 
found  himself  alone  in  his  opinions  as  to  the  property  of 
musical  ideas.  He  did  not  trouble  to  explain,  but  he  made  no 
concealment  of  his  sources.  He  left  his  whole  musical  library 
to  his  copyist,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  sources  of 
his  work  were  discovered.  And  when  the  whole  series  of 
plagiarisms  is  studied,  the  fact  forces  itself  upon  us  that  nothing 
except  themes  and  forms  which  are  common  property  in  all 
18th-century  music,  has  yet  been  discovered  as  the  source  of  any 
work  of  Handel's  which  is  not  felt  as  part  of  a  larger  design. 
Operatic  arias  were  never  felt  as  parts  of  a  whole.  The  opera 
was  a  concert  on  the  stage,  and  it  stood  or  fell,  not  by  a  dramatic 
propriety  which  it  notoriously  neglected  to  consider  at  all, 
but  by  the  popularity  of  its  arias.  There  is  no  aria  in  Handel's 
operas  which  is  traceable  to  another  composer.  Even  in  the 
oratorios  there  is  no  solo  number  in  which  more  than  the  themes 
are  pilfered,  for  in  oratorios  the  solo  work  still  appealed  to 
the  popular  criterion  of  novelty  and  individual  attractiveness. 
And  when  we  leave  the  question  of  copying  of  whole  movements 
and  come  to  that  of  the  adaptation  of  passages,  and  still  more 
of  themes,  Handel  shows  himself  to  be  simply  on  a  line  with 
Mozart.  Jahn  compares  the  opening  of  Mozart's  Requiem  with 
that  of  the  first  chorus  in  Handel's  Funeral  Anthem.  Mozart 
recreates  at  least  as  much  from  Handel's  already  perfect  frame- 
work as  Handel  ever  idealized  from  the  inorganic  fragments 
of  earlier  writers.  The  double  counterpoint  of  the  Kyrie  is 
Mozart's  Requiem  is  still  more  indisputably  identical  with  that 
of  the  last  chorus  of  Handel's  Joseph,  and  if  the  themes  are 
common  property  their  combination  certainly  is  not.  But  the 
true  plagiarist  is  the  man  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  ideas  he  copies,  and  the  true  creator  is  he  in  whose  bands  they 
remain  or  become  true  ideas.  The  theme  "  He  led  them  forth 
like  sheep  "  in  the  chorus  "  But  as  for  his  people  "  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Handel's  works,  and  the  bare  statement  that  it 
comes  from  a  screnata  by  Stradclla  seems  at  first  rather  shockir.g. 
But,  to  any  one  who  knew  Stradella's  treatment  of  it  first, 
Handel's  would  come  as  a  revelation  actually  greater  than  if  be 
had  never  heard  the  theme  before.  Stradclla  makes  nothing 
more  of  it,  and  therefore  presumably  sees  nothing  more  in  it 
than  an  agreeable  and  essentially  frivolous  little  tune  which 
lends  itself  to  comic  dramatic  purpose  by  a  wearisome  repetition 
throughout  eight  pages  of  patchy  aria  and  instrumental  ntorr.cllo 
at  an  ever-increasing  pace.  What  Handel  sees  in  it  is  what  he 
makes  of  it,  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  poetic  things  in  music. 
Again,  it  may  be  very  shocking  to  discover  that  the  famous 
opening  of  the  "  Hailstone  chorus  "  comes  from  the  patchy  and 
facetious  overture  to  this  same  screnata,  with  which  it  is  identical 
for  ten  bars  all  in  the  tonic  chord  (representing,  according 
to  Stradclla,  someone  knocking  at  a  door).  And  it  is  no  doubt 
yet  more  shocking  that  the  chorus  "  He  spake  the  word,  and 

*  M  uch  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  subject  if  some  one  sufficiently 
ignorant  of  architecture  were  to  make  researches  into  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  indebtedness  to  Italian  architects! 
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there  came  all  manner  of  flies  "  contains  no  idea  of  Handel's 
own  except  the  realistic  swarming  violin -passages,  the  general 
structure,  and  the  vocal  colouring;  whereas  the  rhythmic  and 
melodic  figures  of  the  voice  parts  come  from  an  equally  patchy 
sinfonia  concert  u  in  Stradella's  work.  The  real  interest  of 
these  things  ought  not  to  be  denied  either  by  the  misstatement 
that  the  materials  adapted  are  mere  common  property,  nor  by 
the  calumny  that  Handel  was  uninventive. 

The  effects  of  Handel's  original  inspiration  upon  foreign 
material  are  really  the  best  indication  of  the  range  of  his  style. 
The  comic  meaning  of  the  broken  rhythm  of  Stradella's  overture 
becomes  indeed  Handel's  inspiration  in  the  light  of  the  gigantic 
tone-picture  of  the  "  Hailstone  chorus."  In  the  theme  of  "  He 
led  them  forth  like  sheep  "  we  have  already  cited  a  particular 
case  where  Handel  perceived  great  solemnity  in  a  theme 
originally  intended  to  be  frivolous.    The  converse  process  is 
equally  instructive.    In  the  short  Carillon  choruses  in  Saul 
where  the  Israclitish  women  welcome  David  after  his  victory 
over  Goliath,  Handel  uses  a  delightful  instrumental  tune  which 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  Te  Deum  by  Urio,  from  which  he 
borrowed  an  enormous  amount  of  material  in  Saul,  L' Allegro, 
the  Dellingen  Tt  Deum  and  other  works.  Urio's  idea  is  first  to 
make  a  jubilant  and  melodious  noise  from  the  lower  register  of 
the  strings,  and  then  to  bring  out  a  flourish  of  high  trumpets  as 
a  contrast.*  He  has  no  other  use  for  his  beautiful  tune,  which 
indeed  would  not  bear  more  elaborate  treatment  than  he  gives  it. 
The  ritornello  falls  into  statement  and  countcrstatcmcnt,  and 
the  counterstatemcnt  secures  one  repetition  of  the  tune,  after 
which  no  more  is  heard  of  it.    It  has  none  of  the  solemnity  of 
church  music,  and  its  value  as  a  contrast  to  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  depends,  not  upon  itself,  but  upon  its  position  in  the 
orchestra.   Handel  did  not  see  in  it  a  fine  opening  for  a  great 
ecclesiastical  work,  but  he  saw  in  it  an  admirable  expression  of 
popular  jubilation,  and  he  understood  how  to  bring  out  its 
character  with  the  liveliest  sense  of  climax  and  dramatic  interest 
by  taking  it  at  its  own  value  as  a  popular  tune.  So  he  uses  it  as 
an  instrumental  interlude  accompanied  with  a  jingle  of  carillons, 
while  the  daughters  of  Israel  sing  to  a  square-cut  tunc  those 
praises  of  David  which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Saul.  But  now 
turn  to  the  opening  of  the  DeUingen  Tt  Deum  and  see  what 
splendid  use  is  made  of  the  other  side  of  Urio's  idea,  the  contrast 
between  a  jubilant  noise  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  scale  and  the 
blaze  of  trumpets  at  an  extreme  height.   In  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  DeUingen  Tc  Deum  wc  find  the  same  florid  trumpet  figures 
as  we  find  in  the  fifth  bar  of  Urio's,  but  at  the  first  moment  they 
are  on  oboes.    The  first  four  bars  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  tonic 
and  dominant,  with  the  whole  orchestra,  including  trumpets 
and  drums,  in  the  lowest  possible  position  and  in  a  stirring 
rhythm  with  a  boldness  and  simplicity  characteristic  only  of 
a  stroke  of  genius.  Then  the  oboes  appear  with  Urio's  trumpet 
flourishes;  the  momentary  contrast  is  at  least  as  brilliant 
as  Urio's;  and  as  the  oboes  arc  Immediately  followed  by  the 
same  figures  on  the  trumpets  themselves  the  contrast  gains 
incalculably  in  subtlety  and  climax.  Moreover,  these  flourishes 
are  more  melodious  than  the  broad  and  massive  opening,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  Urio's  scheme,  incomparably  less  so.  Lastly, 
Handel's  primitive  opening  rhythmic  figures  inevitably  underlie 
every  subsequent  inner  part  and  bass  that  occurs  at  every 
half  close  and  full  close  throughout  the  movement,  especially 
where  the  trumpets  are  used.    And  thus  every  detail  of  his 
scheme  is  rendered  alive  with  a  rhythmic  significance  which 
the  elementary  nature  of  the  theme  prevents  from  ever  becoming 
obtrusive. 

No  other  great  composer  has  ever  so  overcrowded  his  life 
with  occasional  and  mechanical  work  as  Handel,  and  in  no  other 
artist  are  the  qualities  that  make  the  difference  between  inspired 
and  uninspired  pages  more  difficult  to  analyse.  The  libretti 
of  his  oratorios  arc  full  of  absurdities,  except  when  they  are 
derived  in  every  detail  from  Scripture,  as  in  the  Messiah  and 
Israel  in  Egypt,  or  from  the  classics  of  English  literature,  as  in 
Samson  and  L' Allegro.  These  absurdities,  and  the  obvious  fact 
that  in  every  oratorio  Handel  writes  many  more  numbers  than 


are  desirable  for  one  performance,  and  that  he  was  continually 
in  later  performances  adding,  transferring  and  cutting  out 
solo  numbers  and  often  choruses  as  well — all  this  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  militate  seriously  against  the  view  that  Handel's 
originality  and  greatness  consists  in  his  grasp  of  the  works  as 
wholes,  but  in  reality  it  strengthens  that  view.  These  things 
militate  against  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  but  they  would 
have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  a  work  of  which  the  whole  is  not 
(as  in  all  true  art)  greater  than  the  Sum  of  its  parts.  That  they 
arc  fell  as  absurdities  and  defects  already  shows  that  Handel 
create 
scale. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  Handel  has  been  overrated, 
except  in  so  far  as  other  composers  have  been  neglected.  But 
no  composer  has  suffered  so  much  from  pious  misinterpretation 
and  the  popular  admiration  of  misleading  externals.  It  is  not  the 
place  here  to  dilate  upon  the  burial  of  Handel's  art  beneath  the 
"  mammoth  "  performances  of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  the 
Crystal  Palace;  nor  can  we  give  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  the  effects  of "  additional  accompaniments  "  in  the  style  of  an 
altogether  later  age,  started  most  unfortunately  by  Mozart 
(whose  share  in  the  work  has  been  very  much  misinterpreted 
and  corrupted)  and  continued  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
by  musicians  of  every  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  until 
all  sense  of  unity  of  style  has  been  lost  and  docs  not  seem  likely 
to  be  recovered  as  a  general  element  in  the  popular  appreciation 
of  Handel  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in  spite  of  this,  Handel 
will  never  cease  to  be  revered  and  loved  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  composers,  if  we  value  the  criteria  of  architectonic  power, 
a  perfect  sense  of  style,  and  the  power  to  rise  to  the  most  sublime 
height  of  musical  climax  by  the  simplest  means. 

Handel's  important  works  have  all  been  mentioned  above  with 
their  dates,  and  a  separate  detailed  list  does  not  seem  necessary. 
He  was  an  extremely  rapid  worker,  and  his  later  works  are  dated 
almost  day  by  day  as  they  proceed.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
Messiah  was  sketched  and  scored  within  twenty-one  days,  and  that 
even  Jephiha,  .with  an  interruption  of  nearly  four  months  besides 
several  other  delays  caused  by  Handel's  failing  sight,  was  begun  and 
finished  within  seven  months,  representing  hardly  five  weeks  actual 
writing.  Handel's  extant  works  may  be  roughly  summarized  from 
the  edition  of  the  HdndelgtstUsthaJt  as  41  Italian  operas,  2  Italian 
oratorios,  3  German  Passions,  18  English  oratorios,  4  English  secular 
oratorios,  4  English  secular  cantatas,  and  a  few  other  small  works, 
English  and  Italian,  of  the  type  of  oratorio  or  incidental  dramatic 
music;  x  Latin  settings  of  the  Tt  Deum;  the  (English)  Detttngen 
Tt  Deum  and  Utrecht  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate;  4  coronation  anthems: 

L volumes  of  English  anthems  (Chandot  Anthems);  I  volume  of 
tin  church  music;  t  volumes  of  Italian  vocal  chamber-music; 
t  volume  of  clavier  works;  37  instrumental  duetsand  trios  (sonatas), 
and  4  volumes  of  orchestral  mu*ic  and  organ  concertos  (about  40 
works).  Precise  figures  are  impossible  as  there  is  no  moans  of  draw- 
ing the  line  between  paslucios  and  original  works.  The  instrumental 
pieces  especially  are  used  again  and  again  as  overtures  to  operas  and 
•oratorios  and  anthems.  ....      „  .  ,  - 

The  complete  edition  of  the  German  Ildndeltrsellsckaft  suffers 
from  being  the  work  of  one  man  who  would  not  recognixc  that  his 
task  was  beyond  any  single  man's  power.  The  best  arrangements 
of  the  vocal  scores  are  undoubtedly  those  published  by  Novcllo 
that  are  not  based  on  "  additional  accompaniments."  None  is 
absolutely  trustworthy,  and  those  of  the  editor  of  the  German 
Handelgesclluhojt  are  sad  proofs  of  the  usclessness  of  expert  library- 
scholarship  without  a  sound  musical  training.  Yet  Chrysander  s 
services  in  the  restoration  of  Handel  arc  beyond  praise.  Wc  need 
only  mention  his  discovery  of  authentic  trombone  parts  in  Israel 
in  Egypt  a»  one  among  many  of  his  priceless  contributions  to  musical 
history  and  aesthetics.  (D.  F.  T.) 

HANDFASTING  (A  S.  handfttstnung,  pledging  one's  hand), 
primarily  the  O.  Eng.  synonym  for  betrothal  (?.».),  and  later  a 
peculiar  form  of  temporary  marriage  at  one  time  common  in 
Scotland,  the  only  necessary  ceremony  being  the  verbal  pledge 
of  the  couple  while  holding  hands.  The  pair  thus  handfastcd 
were,  in  accordance  with  Scotch  law,  entitled  to  live  together 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  If  then  they  so  wished,  the  temporary 
marriage  could  be  made  permanent;  if  not,  they  could  go  their 
several  ways  without  reproach,  the  child,  if  any,  being  supported 
by  the  party  who  objected  to  further  cohabitation. 

HANDICAP  (from  the  expression  hand  in  cap,  referring  to 
drawing  lots),  a  disadvantageous  condition  imposed  upon  the 
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superior  competitor  in  sports  and  games,  or  an  advantage 
allowed  the  inferior,  in  order  to  equalize  the  chances  of  both. 
The  character  of  the  handicap  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
sport.  Thus  in  horse-racing  the  better  horse  must  carry  the 
heavier  weight.  In  foot  races  the  inferior  runners  are  allowed 
to  start  at  certain  distances  in  advance  of  the  best  (or  "  scratch  ") 
man,  according  to  their  previous  records.  In  distance  competi- 
tions (weights,  fly-casting,  jumping,  Sic.)  the  inferior  contestants 
add  certain  distances  to  their  scores.  In  time  contests  (yachting, 
canoe-racing,  &c.)  the  weaker  or  smaller  competitors  subtract 
certain  periods  of  time  from  that  actually  made,  reckoned  by 
the  mile.  In  stroke  contests  (e.g.  golf)  a  certain  number  of 
strokes  are  subtracted  from  or  added  to  the  scores,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  players.  In  chess  and  draughts  the 
stronger  competitor  may  play  without  one  or  more  pieces.  In 
court  games  (tennis,  lawn-tennis,  racquets,  8rc.)  and  in  billiards 
certain  points,  or  percentage  of  points,  arc  accorded  the  weaker 
players. 

Handicapping  was  applied  to  horse-racing  as  early  as  1680, 
though  the  word  was  not  used  in  this  connexion  much  before  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  A  "  Post  and  Handy-Cap  Match  " 
is  described  in  Pond's  Racing  Calendar  for  1754.  A  reference 
to  something  similar  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  called 
Freimarkt,  may  be  found  in  Germanic,  vol.  xix. 

Competitions  in  which  handicaps  arc  given  are  called  handicap- 
events  or  handicaps.  There  are  many  systems  which  depend 
upon  the  whim  of  the  individual  competitors.  Thus  a  tennis 
player  may  offer  to  play  against  his  inferior  with  a  sclaer-boltle 
instead  of  a  racquet;  or  a  golfer  to  play  with  only  one 
club;  or  a  chess-player  to  make  his  moves  without  seeing  the 
board. 

The  name  "  handicap  "  was  taken  from  an  ancient  English 
game,  to  which  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  under  the  date  of  the  18th 
of  September  1660,  thus  refers:  "  Here  some  of  us  fell  to  handi- 
cap, a  sport  that  I  never  knew  before,  which  was  very  good." 
This  game,  which  became  obsolete  in  the  19th  century,  was 
described  as  early  as  the  14th  in  Piers  the  Plovman  under  the 
name  of  "  New  Fairc."  It  was  originally  played  by  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  proposed  to  "  challenge,"  or  exchange, 
some  piece  of  property  belonging  to  another  for  something  of 
his  own.  The  challenge  being  accepted  an  umpire  was  chosen, 
and  all  three  put  up  a  sum  of  money  as  a  forfeit.  The  two 
players  then  placed  their  right  hands  in  a  cap,  or  in  their  pockets, 
in  which  there  was  loose  money,  while  the  umpire  proceeded  to 
describe  the  two  objects  of  exchange,  and  to  declare  what  sum 
of  money  the  owner  of  the  inferior  article  should  pay  as  a  bonus 
to  the  other.  This  declaration  was  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  ended  with  the  invitation,  "  Draw,  gentlemen!  "  Each 
player  then  withdrew  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  he  opened. 
If  both  hands  contained  money  the  exchange  was  effected 
according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  umpire,  who  then 
took  the  forfeit  money  for  himself.  If  neither  hand  contained 
money  the  exchange  was  declined  and  the  umpire  took  the 
forfeit  money.  If  only  one  player  signi6ed  his  acceptance  of 
the  exchange  by  holding  money  in  his  hand,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  forfeit -money,  though  the  exchange  was  not  made. 

Handicap  was  also  the  name  of  an  old  game  at  cards,  now 
obsolete.  It  resembled  the  game  of  Loo,  and  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  sport  described  above. 

HANDSEL,  the  O.  Eng.  term  for  earnest  money;  especially 
in  Scotland  the  first  money  taken  at  a  market  or  fair.  The 
termination  scl  is  the  modern  "  sell."  "  Hand  "  indicates,  not 
a  bargain  by  shaking  hands,  but  the  actual  putting  of  the  money 
into  the  hand.  Handsels  were  also  presents  or  earnests  of  good- 
will in  the  North;  thus  Handsel  Monday,  the  first  Monday  in 
the  year,  an  occasion  for  universal  tipping,  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  English  Boxing  day. 

HANDS  WORTH.  (1)  An  urban  district  in  the  Handsworth 
parliamentary  division  of  Staffordshire,  England,  suburban 
to  Birmingham  on  the  north-west.  Pop.  (1891),  32,756;  (1901) 
52,011.  (See  Birmingham.)  (2)  An  urban  district  in  the 
Hallamshire  parliamentary  division  of  Yorkshire,  4  m.  S.E. 


of  Sheffield.  Pop.  (1001),  13,404.  In  this  neighbourhood  ire 
extensive  collieries  and  quarries. 

HANDWRITING.  Under  Palaeography  and  Wam*G,  the 
history  of  handwriting  is  dealt  with.  Questions  of  handwriting 
come  before  legal  tribunals  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  law 
of  evidence.  In  Roman  law,  the  authenticity  of  documents 
was  proved  first  by  the  attesting  witnesses;  in  the  second  place, 
if  they  were  dead,  by  comparison  of  handwritings.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  the  document  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  comparison  either  should  have  been  executed  with  the  for- 
malities of  a  public  document,  or  should  have  its  genuineness 
proved  by  three  attesting  witnesses.  The  determination  was 
apparently,  in  the  latter  case,  left  to  experts,  who  were  sworn 
to  give  an  impartial  opinion  (Code  4,  21.  30).  Proof  by  com- 
parison of  handwritings,  with  a  reference  if  necessary  to  three 
experts  as  to  the  handwriting  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose* 
of  comparison,  is  provided  for  in  the  French  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  (arts.  193  et  seq.);  and  in  Quebec  (Code  Proc.  Civ. 
arts.  392  et  seq.)  and  St  Lucia  (Code  Civ.  Proc.  arts.  786  et  seq  ), 
the  French  system  has  been  adopted  with  modifications.  Com- 
parison by  witnesses  of  disputed  writings  with  any  writing 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  genuine  is  accepted 
in  England  and  Ireland  in  all  legal  proceedings  whether  criminal 
or  civil,  including  proceedings  before  arbitrators  (Denmao 
Act,  28  6t  29  Vict.  c.  18,  55.  i,  8);  and  such  writings  and  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  respecting  the  same  may  be  submitted 
to  the  court  and  jury  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  or  otherwise 
of  the  writing  in  dispute.  It  is  admitted  in  Scotland  (where  the 
term  comparatia  liUrarttm  is  in  use)  and  in  most  of  the  American 
states,  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  In  England,  prior  to 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854  (now  superseded  by 
the  act  of  1866),  documents  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue 
were  not  admissible  for  the  sole  purpose  of  comparison,  and  this 
rule  has  been  adopted,  and  is  still  adhered  to,  in  some  of  the 
states  in  America.  In  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
most  legal  systems,  the  primary  and  best  evidence  of  hand- 
writing is  that  of  the  writer  himself.  Witnesses  who  saw  him 
write  the  writing  in  question,  or  who  are  familiar  with  his 
handwriting  cither  from  having  seen  him  write  or  from  having 
corresponded  with  him,  or  otherwise,  may  be  called.  In  cases 
of  disputed  handwriting  the  court  will  accept  the  evidence  of 
experts  in  handwriting,  i.e.  persons  who  have  an  adeqritf 
knowledge  of  handwriting,  whether  acquired  in  the  way  of  their 
business  or  not,  such  as  solicitors  or  bank  cashiers  (R.  v. 
Silterloch,  1804,  2  Q.B.  766).  In  such  cases  the  witness  is 
required  to  compare  the  admitted  handwriting  of  the  person 
whose  writing  is  in  question  with  the  disputed  document,  and 
to  state  in  detail  the  similarities  or  differences  as  to  the  formation 
of  words  and  letters,  on  which  he  bases  his  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  disputed  document.  By  the  use 
of  the  magnifying  glass,  or,  as  in  the  Parnell  case,  by  enlarged 
photographs  of  the  letters  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Mr 
Parnell,  the  court  and  jury  arc  much  assisted  to  appreciate  the 
grounds  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  expert  are  four  led 
Evidence  of  this  kind,  being  based  on  opinion  and  theory, 
needs  to  be  very  carefully  weighed,  and  the  dangers  of  implicit 
reliance  on  it  have  been  illustrated  in  many  cases  (e.g.  the 
Beck  case  in  1004;  and  sec  Seaman  v.  NetkercliU,  18*6,  1 
C.P.D.  540).  Evidence  by  comparison  of  handwriting  comes 
in  principally  either  in  default,  or  in  corroboration,  of  tbc  other 
modes  of  proof. 

Where  attestation  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  document, 
e.g.  wills  and  bills  of  sale,  the  execution  must  be  proved  by  one 
or  more  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  unless  they  are  dead  or 
cannot  be  produced,  when  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  signature 
of  one  of  them  to  the  attesting  clause  (»8  fr  29  Vku  c  iS,t  7) 
Signatures  to  certain  public  and  official  documents  need  not  in 
general  be  proved  (see  e.g.  Evidence  Act,  1845,  ss.  1,  2). 

Sec  Taylor,  Lav  of  Evidence  (loth  ed..  London.  ««o6) ;  EnJonr 
Principles  of  the  Late  of  Scotland  (xrth  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1003). 
Bouvier,  Lav  Duty.  (Boston  and  London.  1807):  Ham*,  lienst- 
firalion  (Albany,  1802):  Hagan.  Disputed  HandvrUint  (New  York. 
1894);  also  the  article  Idbhtificatiom.  (A.  W.  R.) 
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HANG-CHOW-FU.  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Chch- 
Kiang,  2  m.  N.W.  of  the  T&icn-tang-Kiang,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Grand  canal,  by  which  it  communicates  with 
Peking.  It  lies  about  too  m.  S.W.  of  Shanghai,  in  30*  20' 
20"  N.,  1200  7'  27"  E.  Towards  the  west  is  the  Si-hu  or  Western 
Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  its  banks  and  islands 
studded  with  villas,  monuments  and  gardens,  and  its  surface 
traversed  by  gaily-painted  pleasure  boats.  Exclusive  of  exten- 
sive and  flourishing  suburbs,  the  city  has  a  circuit  of  12  m.; 
its  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean;  and  it  possesses  a  large 
number  of  arches,  public  monuments,  temples,  hospitals  and 
colleges.  It  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
Chinese  commerce  and  Chinese  learning.  In  i860  the  silk 
manufactures  alone  were  said  to  give  employment  to  60,000 
persons  within  its  walls,  and  it  has  an  extensive  production  of 
gold  and  silver  work  and  tinsel  paper.  On  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  lake  is  the  great  Wcn-lan-ko  or  pavilion  of  literary 
assemblies,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  examinations  for  the  second 
degree,  twice  every  three  years,  from  to.ooo  to  15,000  candidates 
come  together.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city  is  the 
Nestorian  church  which  was  noted  by  Marco  Polo,  the  facade 
being  "  elaborately  carved  and  the  gales  covered  with  elegantly 
wrought  iron."  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Hang- 
chow,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Baptists  have  stations.  The  local  dialect  differs 
from  the  Mandarin  mainly  in  pronunciation.  The  population, 
which  is  remarkable  for  gaiety  of  clothing,  was  formerly  reckoned 
at  2,000,000,  but  is  now  variously  estimated  at  300.000,  400,000 
or  800,000.  Hang-chow-fu  was  declared  open  to  foreign  trade 
in  1806,  in  pursuance  of  the  Japanese  treaty  of  Shimonoseki. 
It  is  connected  with  Shanghai  by  inland  canal,  which  is  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  up  to  4  ft.  of  water,  and  which  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  dredging.  The  cities  of  Shanghai,  Hang- 
chow  and  Sucbow  form  the  three  points  of  a  triangle,  each  being 
connected  with  the  other  by  canal,  and  trade  is  now  open  by 
steam  between  all  three  under  the  inland  navigation  rules. 
These  canals  pass  through  the  richest  and  most  populous  districts 
of  China,  and  in  particular  lead  into  the  great  silk-producing 
districts.  They  have  for  many  centuries  been  the  highway 
of  commerce,  and  afford  a  cheap  and  economical  means  of 
transport.  Hinge  how  lies  at  the  head  of  the  large  estuary 
of  that  name,  which  is,  however,  too  shallow  for  navigation  by 
steamers.  The  estuary  or  bay  is  funnel-shaped,  and  its  con- 
figuration produces  at  spring  tides  a  "  bore  "  or  tidal  wave, 
which  at  its  maximum  reaches  a  height  of  15  to  20  ft.  The 
value  of  trade  passing  through  the  customs  in  1800  was 
£1,720,000;  in  1904  these  figures  had  risen  to  £2,543,831. 

Hang-chow-fu  is  the  Kinsai  of  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it 
as  the  finest  and  noblest  city  in  the  world,  and  speaks  enthusi- 
astically of  the  number  and  splendour  of  its  mansions  and  the 
wealth  and  luxuriance  of  its  inhabitants.  According  to  this 
authority  it  had  a  circuit  of  too  m.,  and  no  fewer  than  1 2,000 
bridges  and  3000  baths.  The  name  Kinsai,  which  appears  in 
Wassaf  as  Khanzai,  in  Ibn  Batuta  as  Khansa,  in  Odoric  of 
Pordcnonc  as  Camsay,  and  elsewhere  as  Campsay  and  Cassay, 
is  really  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  King  ae,  capital,  the  same 
word  which  is  still  applied  to  Peking.  From  the  10th  to  the 
13th  century  (060=1272)  the  dty,  whose  real  name  was  then 
Ling-nan,  was  the  capital  of  southern  China  and  the  seat  of  the 
Sung  dynasty,  which  was  dethroned  by  the  Mongolians  shortly 
before  Marco  Polo's  visit.  Up  to  1861 ,  when  it  was  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  Taip'ings,  Hangchow  continued  to  maintain  its  position 
as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  empire. 

HANGING,  one  of  the  modes  of  execution  under  Roman  law 
{ad  furcam  dommUio),  and  in  England  and  some  other  countries 
the  usual  form  of  capital  punishment.  It  was  derived  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  from  their  German  ancestors  (Tacitus,  Germ. 
12).  Under  William  the  Conqueror  this  mode  of  punishment  is 
said  to  have  been  disused  in  favour  of  mutilation:  but  Henry  I. 
decreed  that  all  thieves  taken  should  be  hanged  (i.e.  summarily 
without  trial),  and  by  the  time  of  Henry  II.  hanging  was  fully 
established  as  a  punishment  for  homicide;  the  "  right  of  pit 


and  gallows  "  was  ordinarily  included  in  the  royal  grants  of 
jurisdiction  to  lords  of  manors  and  to  ecclesiastical1  and 
municipal  corporations.  In  the  middle  ages  every  town,  abbey, 
and  nearly  all  the  more  important  manorial  lords  had  the  right 
of  hanging.  The  clergy  had  rights,  loo,  in  respect  to  the  gallows. 
Thus  William  the  Conqueror  invested  the  abbot  of  Baltic  Abbey 
with  authority  to  save  the  life  of  any  criminal.  From  the  end 
of  the  I2tb  century  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  gradually 
became  exclusive;  as  early  as  1212  the  king's  justices  sentenced 
offenders  to  be  hanged  (Seld.  Sec.  Publ.  vol.  i.  ;  Sdttt  Pitas 
oJlkeCrown,  p.  in), and  in  ihc  Gloucester  eyre  of  1221  instances 
of  this  sentence  arc  numerous  (Maitland,  pi.  72,  101,  228).  In 
1241  a  nobleman's  son,  William  Marise,  was  hanged  for  piracy. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  sel  up  a 
gallows  at  Collingham,  Notts,  and  hanged  a  thfbf.  In  1270 
two  hundred  and  eighty  Jews  were  hanged  for  clipping  coin. 
The  mayor  and  the  porter  of  the  South  Gate  of  Exeter  were 
hanged  for  their  neglect  in  leaving  the  cily  gate  open  at  night, 
thereby  aiding  the  escape  of  a  murderer.  Hanging  in  time 
superseded  all  other  forms  of  capital  punishment  for  felony. 
It  was  substituted  in  1790  for  burning  as  a  punishment  of  female 
traitors  and  in  1814  for  beheading  as  a  punishment  for  male 
traitors.  The  older  and  more  primitive  modes  of  carrying  out 
the  sentence  were  by  hanging  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  ("the 
father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough  ")  or  from  a  gallows. 
Formerly  in  the  worst  cases  of  murder  it  was  customary  after 
execution  to  hang  the  criminal's  body  in  chains  near  the  scene 
of  his  crime.  This  was  known  as  "  gibbeting,"  and,  though  by 
no  means  rare  in  the  earliest  times,  was,  according  to  Blackslonc, 
no  part  of  the  legal  sentence.  Holinshcd  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  sometimes  culprits  were  gibbeted  alive, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  was  not  until  1751  that  gibbeting  was 
recognized  by  statute.  The  act  (25  Geo.  II.  c.  37)  empowered 
the  judges  to  direct  that  the  dead  body  of  a  murderer  should  be 
hung  in  chains,  in  the  manner  practised  for  the  most  atrocious 
offences,  or  given  over  to  surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  anatomized, 
and  forbade  burial  except  after  dissection  (see  Foster,  Crown 
Law,  107,  Earl  Ferrers'  case,  1760).  The  hanging  in  chains 
was  usually  on  the  spot  where  the  murder  took  place.  Pirates 
were  gibbeted  on  the  sea  shore  or  river  bank.  The  act  of  1752 
was  repealed  in  1828,  but  the  alternatives  of  dissection  or  hanging 
in  chains  were  re-enacted  and  continued  in  use  until  abolished 
as  to  dissection  by  the  Anatomy  Act  in  1832,  and  as  to  hanging 
in  chains  in  1834.  The  last  murderer  hung  in  chains  seems  to 
have  been  James  Cook,  executed  at  Leicester  on  the  loth  of 
August  1832.  The  irons  used  on  that  occasion  arc  preserved  in 
Leicester  prison.  Instead  of  chains,  gibbet  irons,  a  framework 
to  hold  the  limbs  together,  were  sometimes  used.  At  the  town 
hall,  Rye,  Sussex,  arc  preserved  the  irons  used  in  1742  for  one 
John  Breeds  who  murdered  the  mayor. 

The  earlier  modes  of  hanging  were  gradually  disused,  and 
the  present  system  of  hanging  by  use  of  the  drop  is  said  to  have 
been  inaugurated  at  the  execution  of  the  fourth  Earl  Ferrers 
in  1760.  The  form  of  scaffold  now  in  use'  has  under  the  gallows 
a  drop  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  trap-doors  on  a 
theatrical  stage,  upon  which  the  convict  is  placed  under  the 
gallows,  a  white  cap  is  placed  over  his  head,  and  when  the  halter 
hat  been  properly  adjusted  the  drop  is  withdrawn  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  worked  by  a  lever,  much  like  those  in  use  on  railways 
for  moving  points  and  signals.    The  convict  falls  into  a  pit, 

1  See  Pollock  and  Maitland  vol.  i.  563.  The  sole  survival  of  these 
grants  it  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  Soke  of  Peterborough 
to  try  for  capital  offences  at  their  quarter  sessions. 

*  In  most  counties  in  Ireland  the  scaffold  used  (in  1852)  to  consist 
in  an  iron  balcony  permanently  fixed  outside  the  gaol  wall.  There 
was  a  small  door  in  the  wall  commanding  the  balcony  and  ••;»  nr.v 
out  upon  it.  The  bottom  of  the  iron  balcony  or  cage  was  so  con- 
structed that  on  the  withdrawal  of  a  pin  or  bolt  which  could  be 
managed  from  within  the  gaol,  the  trap-door  upon  which  the  culprit 
stood  dropped  from  under  his  feet.  The  upper  end  ol  the  rope-  was 
fastened  to  a  strong  iron  bar,  which  projected  over  the  trap-door. 
There  were  usually  two  or  three  trap-doors  on  the  same  balcony, 
so  that  if  required,  two  or  more  men  could  be  hanged  simultaneously. 
(Trench,  Realilui  e{  Iruk  Lift  (1869),  280.) 
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the  length  of  the  fall  being  regulated  by  his  height  and  weight. 
Death  results  not  from  real  hanging  and  strangulation,  but  from 
a  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Compression  of  the  windpipe 
by  the  rope  and  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  aid  in  the 
fatal  result.  Recently  the  noose  has  had  imbedded  in  its  fibre 
a  metal  eyelet  which  is  adjusted  tightly  beneath  the  ear  and 
considerably  expedites  death.  The  convict  is  left  hanging 
until  life  is  extinct. 

It  was  long  considered  essential  that  executions,  like  trials, 
should  be  public,  and  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
impress  evil-doers.  Partly  to  this  idea,  partly  to  notions  of 
revenge  and  temporal  punishment  of  sin,  is  probably  due  the 
rigour  of  the  administration  of  the  English  law.  But  the  methods 
of  execution  were  unseemly,  as  delineated  in  Hogarth's  print 
of  the  execution  of  the  idle  apprentice,  and  were  ineffectual  in 
reducing  the  bulk  of  crime,  which  wis  augmented  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  police  and  the  uncertainty  and  severity  of  the 
law,  which  rendered  persons  tempted  to  commit  crime  either 
reckless  or  confident  of  escape.  The  scandals  attending  public 
executions  led  to  an  attempt  to  alteT  the  law  in  1841,  although 
many  protests  had  been  made  long  before,  among  them  those  of 
the  novelist  Fielding.  But  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and 
effectual  was  that  of  Charles  Dickens  in  his  letters  to  The  Times 
written  after  mixing  in  the  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Mannings  at  Horscmongcr  I-anc  gaol  in  1840.  After 
his  experiences  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  public  executions 
attracted  the  depraved  and  those  affected  by  morbid  curiosity; 
and  that  the  spectacle  had  neither  the  solemnity  nor  the  salutary 
effect  which  should  attend  the  execution  of  public  justice.  His 
views  were  strongly  resisted  in  some  quarters;  and  it  was  not 
untU  1868  (31  &  3*  Vict.  c.  J4)  that  they  were  accepted.  The 
last  public  hanging  in  England  was  that  of  Michael  Barrett  for 
murder  by  causing  an  explosion  at  Clcrkenwell  prison  with  the 
object  of  releasing  persons  confined  there  for  treason  and  felony 
(Ann.  Reg.,  1868,  p.  63).  Under  the  act  of  1868  (31  It  31  Vict, 
c.  24),  which  was  adapted  from  similar  legislation  already  in 
force  in  the  Australian  colonics  convicted  murderers  are  hanged 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that 
the  convict  "  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead."  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  devolves  on  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
(Sheriffs  Act  1887,  s.  13).  As  a  general  rule  the  sentence  is 
carried  out  in  England  and  Ireland  at  8  a.m.  on  a  week-day 
(not  being  Monday),  in  the  week  following  the  third  Sunday  after 
sentence  was  passed.  In  old  times  prisoners  were  often  hanged 
on  the  day  after  sentence  was  passed;  and  under  the  act  of 
1752  this  was  made  the  rule  in  cases  of  murder.  A  public  notice 
of  the  date  and  hour  of  execution  must  be  posted  on  the  prison 
walls  not  less  than  twelve  hours  before  the  execution  and  must 
remain  until  the  inquest  is  over.  The  persons  required  to  be 
present  are  the  sheriff,  the  gaoler,  chaplain  and  surgeon  of  the 
prison,  and  such  other  officers  of  the  prison  as  the  sheriff  requires; 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  prison 
belongs,  and  such  of  the  relatives,  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
sheriff  or  visiting  justices  allow,  may  also  attend.  It  is  usual 
to  allow  the  attendance  of  some  representatives  of  the  press. 
The  death  of  the  prisoner  is  certified  by  the  prison  surgeon,  and 
a  declaration  that  judgment  of  death  has  been  executed  is  signed 
by  the  sheriff.  An  inquest  is  then  held  on  the  body  by  the 
coroner  for  the  jurisdiction  and  a  jury  from  which  prison  officers 
are  excluded.  The  certificate  and  declaration,  and  a  duplicate 
of  the  coroner's  inquiry  also,  are  sent  to  the  home  office,  or  in 
Ireland  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  body  of  the  prisoner  is 
interred  in  quicklime  within  the  prison  walls  if  space  is  available. 
It  is  also  the  practice  to  toll  the  bell  of  the  parish  or  other  neigh- 
bouring church,  for  fifteen  minutes  before  and  fifteen  minutes 
after  t  he  execution.  The  hoisting  of  the  black  flag  at  the  moment 
of  execution  was  abolished  in  1002.  The  regulations  as  to 
execution  are  printed  in  the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  Revised 
ed.  1004,  vol.  x.  (tits.  Prison  E.  and  Prison  1).  The  act  of  1868 
applies  only  to  executions  for  murder;  but  since  the  passing  of 
the  act  there  have  been  no  executions  for  any  other  crime 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  (See  further  Capitai.  Ponisuuent.) 


In  Scotland  execution  by  hanging  is  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  under  the  supervision 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  in  which  it  is  decreed  to  lake 
place,  and  in  lieu  of  the  inquest  required  in  England  and  Ireland 
an  inquiry  is  held  at  the  instance  of  the  procurator-fiscal  before 
a  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  (act  of  1868,  s.  13).  The  procedure 
at  the  execution  is  governed  by  the  act  of  1868  and  the  Scottish 
Prison  Rules,  rr.  465-469  (Slat.  Rules  and  Orders,  Revised  ed 
1004,  lit. Prison  S). 

British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.— Throughout  the  King's 
dominions  hanging  is  the  regular  method  of  executing  sentence 
of  death.  In  India  the  Penal  Code  superseded  the  modes  of 
punishment  under  Mahommedan  law, and  s.  3680!  the  Cnnuiu! 
Procedure  Code  of  1898  provides  that  sentence  of  death  is  to  be 
executed  by  hanging  by  the  neck. 

In  Canada  the  sentence  is  executed  withb  a  prison  under 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  in  England  (Criminal  Code,  1892; 
ss  OJ6-045).  In  Australia  the  execution  takes  place  within  the 
prison  walls,  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
t  he  state.  See  Queensland  Code,  1 899,  s.  664 ;  Western  Australia 
Code,  1 901 ,  s.  663 ;  in  these  states  no  inquest  is  held.  In  Western 
Australia  the  governor  may  cause  an  aboriginal  native  to  be 
executed  outside  a  prison.  In  New  Zealand  the  only  mode  of 
execution  is  by  banging  within  a  prison  (Act  of  1883). 

United  Slates. — In  all  the  states  except  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Virgin'  1.  ax.d 
Ohio  (see  Electrocution)  persons  sentenced  to  death  arc 
hanged.   In  Utah  the  criminal  may  elect  to  be  shot  instead. 

The  only  countries,  whose  law  »  not  of  direct  English  origin, 
which  inflict  capital  punishment  by  hanging  are  Japan,  Au^.-u, 
Hungary  and  Russia.  (W.  F.  C) 

HAMOO.  a  port  and  sea-bathing  resort  situated  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Hangoudd,  to  the  extreme  south-west  of  Finland. 
Hango  owes  its  commercial  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
practically  the  only  winter  ice-free  port  in  Finland,  and  is  thus 
of  value  both  to  the  Finnish  and  the  Russian  sea-borne  trade. 
Whrn  incorporated  in  1874  it  bad  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, 
in  1900  it  had  2501  and  it  has  now  over  six  thousand  (so86  in 
1904).  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Helsingfors  and  Tam- 
merfors,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Finnish  butter  export,  whkh 
now  amounts  to  over  £1,000,000  yearly.  There  is  a  considerable 
import  of  coal,  cotton,  iron  and  breadstuff's,  the  chief  exports 
being  butter,  fish,  timber  and  wood  pulp.  During  the  period 
of  emigration,  owing  to  political  troubles  with  Russia,  over 
12,000  Finns  sailed  from  Hangd  in  a  single  year  (1001),  mostly 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Hango  now  tales  front  rank 
as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  especially  for  wealthy  Russians, 
having  a  dry  climate  and  a  fine  strand. 

HANKA,  WBMCESLAUS  (1791-1861),  Bohemian  philologist, 
was  born  at  Horcniowea,  a  hamlet  of  eastern  Bohemia,  on  the 
iothof  June  1791.  He  was  sent  in  1807  to  school  at  KomKgra:i, 
to  escape  the  conscription,  then  to  the  university  of  Prague, 
where  he  founded  a  society  for.  the  cultivation  of  the  Cxcch 
language.  At  Vienna,  where  be  afterwards  studied  law,  he 
established  a  Czech  periodical;  and  in  1813  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Joseph  Dobrowsky,  the  eminent  philologist 
On  the  i6lh  of  September  1817  Hank  a  alleged  thai  be  had 
discovered  some  ancient  Bohemian  manuscript  poems  (the 
Koniginhof  MS.)  of  the  13th  and  14th  century  in  the  church 
tower  of  the  village  of  Kralodwor,  or  Koniginbof.  These  were 
published  in  1818,  under  the  title  Kralodvorsky  Rukopis,  with 
a  German  translation  by  Swoboda.  Great  doubt,  however,  was 
felt  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  Dobrowsky,  by  pronounc- 
ing The  Judgment  of  Libussa,  another  manuscript  found  by 
Hanka,  an  "obvious  fraud,"  confirmed  the  suspicion.  Sotec 
years  afterwards  Dobrowsky  saw  fit  to  modify  his  decision, 
but  by  modern  Caech  scholars  the  MS.  is  regarded  as  a  forgery. 
A  translation  into  English,  The  Manuscript  of  the  Queen's  Comt, 
was  made  by  Wratislaw  in  1852.  The  originals  were  presented 
by  the  discoverer  to  the  Bohemian  museum  at  Prague,  of  whkh 
he  was  appointed  librarian  in  1818.  In  1848  Hanka,  who  was 
an  ardent  Panslavist,  look  pan  in  lb*  Slavonic  congress  ar^J 
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other  peaceful  national  demonstrations,  being  the  founder  of 
the  political  society  Slovanska  Li  pa.  He  was  elected  to  the 
imperial  diet  at  Vienna,  but  declined  to  take  his  seat.  In  the 
winter  of  1848  be  became  lecturer  and  in  1849  professor  of 
Slavonic  languages  in  the  university  of  Prague,  where  he  died 
on  the  12th  of  January  1861. 

His  chief  works  and  editions  are  the  following:  Hanhovy  Pjsnt 
(Prague,  1815).  a  volume  of  poems:  Starobyta  Shladani  (1817-1826), 
in  5  vols. — a  collection  of  old  Bohemian  poems,  chiefly  from  un- 

fublisbcd  manuscripts;  A  Short  HitUrry  of  the  Slavonic  PtopUs 
1818);  A  Bohemian  Grammar  (1822)  ami  .1  Polish  Grammar  (1819) 
— these  Grammar*  were  composed  ona  plan  suggested  by  Dobrowsky ; 
Igor  (1821).  an  ancient  Russian  epic,  with  a  translation  into 
Bohemian;  a  part  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Reims  manuscript  in 
the  Clagolitic  character  (1840);  the  old  Bohemian  Chronicles  of 
Daiimil  (1848)  and  the  History  0}  CharUs  IV.,  by  Procop  Lupac 
(1848);  frranrrhum  Ostromis  (l  853). 

HANKOW  ("  Mouth  of  the  Han  "),  the  great  commercial 
centre  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  since 
i8s8  one  of  the  principal  places  opened  to  foreign  trade.  It  la 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Yangtsxe-kiang  at  its 
junction  with  the  Han  river,  about  600  m.  W.  of  Shanghai  in 
30°  32'  p*  N.,  114°  to'  ss'  E.,  at  a  height  of  iso  ft.   By  the 
Chinese  it  is  not  considered  a  separate  city,  but  as  a  suburb 
of  the  now  decadent  city  of  Hanyang;  and  it  may  almost  be 
-.ml  to  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  Wu-chang  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hupeh,  which  lies  immediately  opposite  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Yangtszc-kiang.  Hankow  extends  for  about 
a  mile  along  the  main  river  and  about  two  and  a  half  along  the 
Han.    It  is  protected  by  a  wall  18  ft  high,  which  was  erected 
in  1863  and  has  a  circuit  of  about  4  m.   Within  recent  years 
the  port  has  made  rapid  advance  in  wealth  and  importance. 
The  opening  up  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yangtszc  to  steam 
navigation  has  made  it  a  commercial  entrepot  second  only  to 
Shanghai.    It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  between  Peking 
and  the  Yangtszc,  the  northern  half  of  the  trunk  line  from 
Peking  to  Canton.    There  is  daily  communication  by  regular 
lines  of  steamers  with  Shanghai,  and  smaller  steamers  ply  on  the 
upper  section  of  the  river  between  Hankow  and  Ich'ang.  The 
principal  article  of  export  continues  to  be  black  tea,  of  which 
staple  Hankow  has  always  been  the  central  market.   The  bulk 
of  the  leaf  tea,  however,  now  goes  to  Russia  by  direct  steamers 
to  Odessa  instead  of  to  London  as  formerly,  and  a  large  quantity 
goes  overland  via  Tientsin  and  Siberia  in  the  form  of  brick  tea. 
The  quantity  of  brick  tea  thus  exported  in  1904  was  upwards 
of  xo  million  lb.    The  exports  which  come  next  in  value  are 
opium,  wood-oil,  hides,'  beans,  cotton  yam  and  raw  silk.  The 
population  of  Hankow,  together  with  the  city  of  Wuchang  on 
the  opposite  bank,  is  estimated  at  800,000,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  residents  is  about  500.    Large  iron-works  have  been 
erected  by  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Hanyang,  a  couple  of  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  and  at  Wuchang  there  are  two  official  cotton 
mills.   The  British  concession,  on  which  the  business  part  of 
the  foreign  settlement  is  built,  was  obtained  in  1861  by  a  lease 
in  perpetuity  from  the  Chinese  authorities  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
By  1863  a  great  embankment  and  a  roadway  were  completed 
along  the  river,  which  may  rise  as  much  as  50  ft.  or  more  above 
its  ordinary  levels,  and  not  infrequently,  as  in  1S49  and  1866, 
lays  a  large  part  of  the  town  under  water.  On  the  former  occasion 
little  was  left  uncovered  but  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  In  1864 
a  public  assay  office  was  established.   Sub-leases  for  a  term  of 
years  are  granted  by  the  crown  to  private  individuals;  local 
control,  inducing  the  policing  of  the  settlement,  is  managed  by 
a  municipal  council  elected  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  British  minister  in  China,  acting  by  authority  of  the 
sovereign's  orders  in  council.    Foreigners,  i.e.  non-British,  arc 
admitted  to  become  lease-holders  on  their  submitting  to  be 
bound  by  the  municipal  regulations.  The  concession,  however, 
gives  no  territorial  jurisdiction.   All  foreigners,  of  whatever 
nationality,  are  justiciable  only  before  their  own  consular 
authorities  by  virtue  of  the  extra-territorial  clauses  of  their 
treaties  with  China.   In  189s  »  concession,  on  similar  terms  to 
that  under  which  the  British  is  held,  was  obtained  by  Germany, 
and  this  was  followed  by  concessions  to  France  and  Russia. 


These  three  concessions  all  lie  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
and  immediately  below  the  British.  An  extension  of  the  British 
concession  backwards  was  granted  in  1808.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyans 
have  all  missions  in  the  town;  and  there  are  two  missionary 
hospitals.  The  total  trade  in  1904  was  valued  at  £15,401,076 
(£9,042,100  being  exports  and  £6,358,886  imports)  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  £17,183400  in  1891  and  £11,628,000  in  1880. 

HAN  LEY,  a  market  town  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  Potteries  district,  148  m.  N.W. 
from  London,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
54,046;  (1901)  61,599.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes 
the  adjoining  town  of  Burslcm.  The  town,  which  lies  on  high 
ground,  has  handsome  municipal  buildings,  free  library,  technical 
and  art  museum,  elementary,  science  and  art  schools,  and  a 
large  park.  Its  manufactures  include  porcelain,  encaustic  tiles, 
and  earthenware,  and  give  employment  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  population,  women  and  children  being  employed  almost  as 
largely  as  men.  In  the  neighbourhood  coal  and  iron  are  obtained. 
Hanley  is  of  modern  development.  Its  municipal  constitution 
dates  from  1857,  the  parliamentary  borough  from  1885,  and 
the  county  borough  from  1888.  Shelton,  Hope,  North  wood  and 
Wellington  are  populous  ecclesiastical  parishes  included  within 
its  boundaries.  That  of  Etruria,  adjoining  on  the  west,  originated 
in  the  Ridge  House  pottery  works  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and 
Thomas  Bent  ley,  who  founded  them  in  1769,  naming  them  after 
the  country  of  the  Etruscans  in  Italy.  Etruria  Hall  was  the 
scene  01  nccigwooti  5  experiments,  inc  parliamentary  oorougn 
of  Hanley  returns  one  member.  The  town  was  governed  by  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors  until  under  the  "  Potteries 
federation  "  scheme  (1008)  it  became  part  of  the  borough  of 
Stoke-on-Trent  (q.v  )  in  1910. 

HANNA.  MARCUS  ALONZO  (1837-1904),  American  politician, 
was  bora  at  New  Lisbon  (now  Lisbon)  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  September  1837.  In  1852  he  removed 
with  his  father  to  Cleveland,  where  the  latter  established  himself 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  and  the  son  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  the  Western 
Reserve  University.  Leaving  college  before  the  completion  of 
his  course,  he  became  associated  with  his  father  in  business, 
and  on  his  father's  death  (1862)  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
In  1867  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father-in-law, 
Daniel  P.  Rhodes,  in  the  coal  and  iron  business.  It  was  largely 
due  to  Hanna's  progressive  methods  that  the  business  of  the 
firm,  which  became  M.  A.  Hanna  St  Company  in  1877,  was 
extended  to  include  the  ownership  of  a  fleet  of  lake  steamships 
constructed  in  their  own  shipyards,  and  the  control  and  operation 
of  valuable  coal  and  iron  mines.  Subsequently  he  became 
largely  interested  in  street  railway  properties  in  Cleveland  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  various  banking  institutions.  In  early  life  he 
had  little  time  for  politics,  but  after  1880  he  became  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party  in  Cleveland,  and  in  1884 
and  1888  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
in  the  latter  year  being  associated  with  William  McKinley  in 
the  management  of  the  John  Sherman  canvass.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1806,  when  he  personally  managed  the  canvass 
that  resulted  in  securing  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
for  William  McKinley  at  the  St  Louis  Convention  (at  which  he 
was  a  delegate),  that  be  became  known  throughout  the  United 
State*  as  a  political  manager  of  great  adroitness,  tact  and 
resourcefulness.  Subsequently  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  managed  with  consummate 
skill  the  campaign  of  1896  against  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
"  free-silver."  In  March  1897  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Asa  S.  Bushnell  (1834-1904)  United  States  senator  from  Ohio, 
to  succeed  John  Sherman.  In  the  senate,  to  which  in  January 
1898  he  was  elected  for  the  short  term  ending  on  the  3rd  of 
March  1899  and  for  the  succeeding  full  term,  he  took  little  part 
in  the  debates,  but  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  advisers 
of  the  McKinley  administration,  and  his  influence  was  large 
in  consequence.  Apart  from  politics  he  took  a  deep  and  active 
interest  in  the  problems  of  capital  and  labour,  was  one  of  the 
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organizers  (1001)  and  the  first  president  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  whose  purpose  was  to  solve  social  and  industrial 
problems,  and  in  December  1001  became  chairman  of  a  per- 
manent board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  established  by 
the  Federation.  After  President  Roosevelt's  policies  became 
defined,  Senator  Hanna  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  branch  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  possible 
presidential  candidate  in  1904.  He  died  at  Washington  on  the 
15th  of  February  1904. 

HANNAY.  JAMES  (1827-1873),  Scottish  critic,  novelist  and 
publicist,  was  bom  at  Dumfries  on  the  17th  of  February  1827. 
He  came  of  the  Hannays  of  Sorbie,  an  ancient  Galloway  family. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1840  and  served  till  184s,  when  he 
adopted  literature  as  his  profession.  He  acted  as  reporter  on 
the  Morning  Chronicle  and  gradually  obtained  a  connexion, 
writing  for  the  quarterly  and  monthly  journals.  In  1857  Hannay 
contested  the  Dumfries  burghs  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
but  without  success.  He  edited  the  Edinburgh  Couranl  from 
i860  till  1864,  when  be  removed  to  London.  From  1868  till  bis 
death  on  the  8th  of  January  1873  he  was  British  consul  at 
Barcelona.  His  letters  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  From  an 
Englishman  in  Spain  "  were  highly  appreciated.  Hannay's 
best  books  arc  his  two  naval  novels,  Singleton  Fonlenoy  (i8so) 
and  Eustace  Conytrs  (185s);  Satire  and  Satirists  (1854);  and 
Essays  from  the  Quarterly  Review  (1861).  Satire  not  only  shows 
loving  appreciation  of  the  great  satirists  of  the  past,  but  is 
itself  instinct  with  wit  and  fine  satiric  power.  The  book  sparkles 
with  epigrams  and  apposite  classical  allusions,  and  contains 
admirable  critical  estimates  of  Horace  (Hannay's  favourite 
author),  Juvenal,  Erasmus,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  George  Buchanan, 
Boileau,  Butler,  Dry  den,  Swift,  Pope,  Churchill,  Burns,  Byron 
and  Moore. 

Among  hit  other  works  are  Biscuits  and  Grog,  Claret  Cup.  and 
Hearts  are  Trumps  (1848);  King  Dobbt  (1849);  Sketches  in  Ultra' 
marine  (1853) ;  an  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  essay  on  the  poet's  life  and  genius  (1852);  Characters 
and  Criticisms,  consisting  mainly  of  his  contributions  to  the  FAtn- 
burgh  Courant  (1865);  A  Course  of  English  Literature  0866); 
Studies  on  Thackeray  (i860);  and  a  family  history  entitled  Three 
Hundred  Years  of  a  Norman  House  (the  Curney*)  (1867). 

HANNEN,  JAMES  HANNBN.  Baron  (1821-1804),  English 
judge,  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  born  at  Peckham  in  1821. 
He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school  and  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity, which  was  famous  as  a  school  of  law.  Called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1848,  he  joined  the  home  circuit.  At 
this  time  be  also  wrote  for  the  press,  and  supplied  special  reports 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Though  not  eloquent  in  speech,  he 
was  clear,  accurate  and  painstaking,  and  soon  advanced  in  his 
passing  many  more  brilliant  competitors.  He 
appeared  for  the  claimant  in  the  Shrewsbury  peerage  case  in  1858, 
when  the  3rd  Earl  Talbot  was  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  descendant  of  the  2nd  earl; 
was  principal  agent  for  Great  Britain  on  the  mixed  British  and 
American  commission  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  claims, 
1853-1855;  and  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Fenian 
prisoners  at  Manchester.  In  1868  Hannen  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  many  cases  he  took  a 
strong  position  of  his  own,  notably  in  that  of  Farrar  v.  Close 
(1869),  which  materially  affected  the  legal  status  of  trade  unions 
and  was  regarded  by  unionists  as  a  severe  blow  to  their  interests. 
Hannen  became  judge  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court  in  J872, 
and  in  1875  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  probate  and 
admiralty  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Here  he 
showed  himself  a  worthy  successor  to  Cresswell  and  Penzance. 
Many  important  causes  came  before  him,  but  he  will  chiefly 
be  remembered  for  the  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
Parncll  special  commission.  His  influence  pervaded  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  personally  penned  a 
large  part  of  the  voluminous  report.  Ilannen's  last  public 
service  was  in  connexion  with  the  Bering  Sea  inquiry  at  Paris, 
when  he  acted  as  one  of  the  British  arbitrators.  In  January 
1891  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary  (with  the 
dignity  of  a  life  peerage),  but  in  that  capacity  he  had  few  oppor- 


tunities for  displacing  his  powers,  and  be  retired  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1893.  He  died  in  London,  after  a  profiled 
illness,  on  the  29th  of  March  1804. 

HANNIBAL  ("  mercy  "  or  "  favour  of  Baal  "),  Carthaginian 
general  and  statesman,  son  of  Hamilcar  Barea  (?.».).  was  born 
in  249  or  247  B.C.  Destined  by  his  father  to  succeed  him  in 
the  work  of  vengeance  against  Rome,  be  was  taken  to  Spain, 
and  while  yet  a  boy  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  military  aptitude. 
Upon  the  death  of  bis  brother-in-law  Hasdrubnl  (221)  be  was 
acclaimed  commander-in-chief  by  the  soldiers  and  con&rcrH 
in  his  appointment  by  the  Carthaginian  government.  After 
two  years  spent  in  completing  the  conquest  of  Spain  south  of 
the  Ebro,  he  set  himself  to  begin  what  he  fell  to  be  his  life's  task, 
the  conquest  and  humiliation  of  Rome.  Accordingly  in  219 
he  seized  some  pretext  for  attacking  the  town  of  Saguntum 
(mod.  Murviedro),  which  stood  under  the  special  protection  of 
Rome,  and  disregarding  the  protests  of  Roman  envoys,  stormed 
it  after  an  eight  months'  siege.  As  the  home  government,  in 
view  of  Hannibal's  great  popularity,  did  not  venture  to  repudiate 
this  action,  the  declaration  of  war  which  be  desired  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Of  the  large  army  of  Libyan  and  Spanish  mercenaries  which 
he  had  at  his  disposal  Hannibal  selected  the  most  trustworthy 
and  devoted  contingents,  and  with  these  determined  to  execute 
the  daring  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Italy  by 
a  rapid  march  through  Spain  and  Gaul.  Starting  in  the  spring 
of  2 18  he  easily  fought  his  way  through  the  northern  tribes  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  by  conciliating  the  Gaulish  chiefs  on  his 
passage  contrived  to  reach  the  Rhone  before  the  Romans  could 
take  any  measures  to  bar  his  advance.  After  outmanoeuvring 
the  natives,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  crossing,  Hannibal 
evaded  a  Roman  force  sent  to  operate  against  him  in  Gaul;  he 
proceeded  up  the  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone 
(Isere  or,  more  probably,  Durance),  and  by  autumn  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  His  passage  over  the  mountain  chain,  at 
a  point  which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  though  the 
balance  of  the  available  evidence  inclines  to  the  Mt  Genevrc 
pass,  and  fair  cases  can  be  made  out  for  the  Col  d'Argentiere 
and  for  Mt  Cenis,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  achievements 
of  any  military  force  of  ancient  times.  Though  the  opposition 
of  the  natives  and  the  difficulties  of  ground  and  climate  cost 
Hannibal  half  his  army,  his  perilous  march  brought  him  directly 
fnto  Roman  territory  and  entirely  frustrated  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  fight  out  the  main  issue  on  foreign,  ground.  His 
sudden  appearance  among  the  Gauls,  moreover,  enabled  him 
to  detach  most  of  the  tribes  from  their  new  allegiance  to  the 
Romans  before  the  latter  could  take  steps  to  check  rebellion. 
After  allowing  his  soldiers  a  brief  rest  to  recover  from  their 
exertions  Hannibal  first  secured  bis  rear  by  subduing  the  hostile 
tribe  of  the  Taurini  (mod.  Turin),  and  moving  down  the  Po 
valley  forced  the  Romans  by  virtue  of  his  superior  cavalry  to 
evacuate  the  plain  of  Lotnbardy.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  bis  superior  military  skill 
when  the  Roman  commander  attacked  him  on  the  river  Trebta 
(near  Placentia);  after  wearing  down  the  excellent  Roman 
infantry  he  cut  it  to  pieces  by  a  surprise  attack  from  an  ambush 
in  the  flank.  Having  secured  his  position  in  north  Italy  by  this 
victory,  he  quartered  his  troops  for  the  winter  on  the  Gauls, 
whose  zeal  in  bis  cause  thereupon  began  to  abate.  Accordingly 
in  spring  217  Hannibal  decided  to  find  a  more  trustworthy  base 
of  operations  farther  south;  he  crossed  the  Apennines  without 
opposition,  but  in  the  marshy  lowlands  of  the  Arno  be  lost  a 
large  part  of  his  force  through  disease  and  himself  became  blind 
in  one  eye.  Advancing  through  the  uplands  of  Etruria  be  pro- 
voked the  main  Roman  army  to  a  hasty  pursuit,  and  catching 
it  in  a  defile  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tra&imenus  destroyed  it  in 
the  waters  or  on  the  adjoining  slopes  (see  Txasijient).  He  had 
now  disposed  of  the  only  field  force  which  could  check  his  advance 
upon  Rome,  but  realizing  that  without  siege  engines  he  could 
not  hope  to  take  the  capital,  he  preferred  to  utilize  his  victory 
by  passing  into  central  and  southern  Italy  and  exciting  a  general 
revolt  against  the  sovereign  power.    Though  c lowly  witched 
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by  a  force  under  Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator,  be  was  able  to 
carry  bis  ravages  far  and  wide  through  Italy:  on  one  occasion 
be  was  entrapped  in  the  lowlands  of  Campania,  but  set  himself 
free  by  a  stratagem  which  completely  deluded  his  opponent. 
For  the  winter  be  found  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Apulian 
plain,  into  which  the  enemy  dared  not  descend.  In  the  campaign 
of  217  Hannibal  had  failed  to  obtain  a  following  among  the 
Italians;  in  the  following  year  he  had  an  opportunity  of  turning 
the  tide  in  his  favour.  A  large  Roman  army  advanced  into 
Apulia  in  order  to  crush  him,  and  accepted  battle  on  the  site 
of  Cannae.  Thanks  mainly  to  brilliant  cavalry  tactics,  Hannibal, 
with  much  inferior  numbers,  managed  to  surround  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  whole  of  this  force;  moreover,  the  moral  effect  of 
this  victory  was  such  that  all  the  south  of  Italy  joined  his  cause. 
Had  Hannibal  now  received  proper  material  reinforcements 
from  his  countrymen  at  Carthage  he  might  have  made  a  direct 
attack  upon  Rome;  for  the  present  be  had  to  content  himself 
with  subduing  the  fortresses  which  still  held  out  against  him, 
and  the  only  other  notable  event  of  216  was  the  defection  of 
Capua,  the  second  largest  city  of  Italy,  which  Hannibal  made 
his  new  base. 

In  the  next  few  years  Hannibal  was  reduced  to  minor  opera- 
tions which  centred  mainly  round  the  cities  of  Campania.  He 
failed  to  draw  his  opponents  into  a  pitched  battle,  and  in  some 
slighter  engagements  suffered  reverses.  As  the  forces  detached 
under  his  lieutenants  were  generally  unable  to  bold  their  own, 
and  neither  his  home  government  nor  bis  new  ally  Philip  V. 
of  Maccdon  helped  to  make  good  his  losses,  his  position  in  south 
Italy  became  increasingly  difficult  and  his  chance  of  ultimately 
conquering  Rome  grew  ever  more  remote.  In  212  be  gained  an 
important  success  by  capturing  Tarentum,  but  in  the  same  year 
he  lost  his  hold  upon  Campania,  where  he  failed  to  prevent  the 
concentration  of  three  Roman  armies  round  Capua.  Hannibal 
attacked  the  besieging  armies  with  his  full  force  in  211,  and 
attempted  to  entice  them  away  by  a  sudden  m|rch  through 
Samnium  which  brought  him  within  3  m.  of  Rome,  but  caused 
more  alarm  than  real  danger  to  the  city.  But  the  siege  continued, 
and  the  town  fell  in  the  same  year.  In  210  Hannibal  again 
proved  his  superiority  in  tactics  by  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  at 
Herdoniae  (mod.  Ordona)  in  Apulia  upon  a  proconsular  army, 
and  in  208  destroyed  a  Roman  force  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Locri  Epixcphyrii.  But  with  the  loss  of  Tarentum  in  209  and 
the  gradual  reconquest  by  the  Romans  of  Samnium  and  Lucania 
his  hold  on  south  Italy  was  almost  lost.  In  207  be  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  again  into  Apulia,  where  he  waited  to  concert 
measures  for  a  combined  march  upon  Rome  with  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  (</.».).  On  hearing,  however,  of  his  brother's  defeat 
and  death  at  the  MeUurus  he  retired  into  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Bruttium,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  the  ensuing 
years.  With  the  failure  of  his  brother  Mago  (q.v.)  in  Liguria 
(205-203)  and  of  his  own  negotiations  with  Philip  of  Macedon, 
the  last  hope  of  recovering  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  was  lost. 
In  203,  when  Scipio  was  carrying  all  before  him  in  Africa  and  the 
Carthaginian  peace-party  were  arranging  an  armistice,  Hannibal 
was  recalled  from  Italy  by  the  "  patriot  "  party  at  Carthage 
After  leaving  a  record  of  his  expedition,  engraved  in  Punic  and 
Greek  upon  brazen  tablets,  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Crotona, 
he  sailed  back  to  Africa.  His  arrival  immediately  restored  the 
predominance  of  the  war-party,  who  placed  him  in  command  of 
a  combined  force  of  African  levies  and  of  his  mercenaries  from 
Italy.  In  202  Hannibal,  after  meeting  Scipio  in  a  fruitless  peace 
conference,  engaged  him  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Zama.  Unable 
to  cope  with  his  indifferent  troops  against  the  well-trained  and 
confident  Roman  soldiers,  he  experienced  a  crushing  defeat 
which  put  an  end  to  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Carthage. 

Hannibal  was  still  only  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He soonshowed 
that  be  could  be  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier.  Peace  having 
been  concluded,  he  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  (sujfetes, 
sofa).  The  office  had  become  rather  insignificant,  but  Hannibal 
restored  its  power  and  authority.  The  oligarchy,  always  jealous 
of  him,  had  even  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  the  interests 
of  bis  country  while  in  Italy,  and  neglected  to  lake  Rome  when 


he  might  have  done  so.  The  dishonesty  and  incompetence  of 
these  men  had  brought  the  finances  of  Carthage  into  grievous 
disorder.  So  effectively  did  Hannibal  reform  abuses  that  the 
heavy  tribute  imposed  by  Rome  could  be  paid  by  instalments 
without  additional  and  extraordinary  taxation. 

Seven  years  after  the  victory  of  Zama,  the  Romans,  alarmed  at 
this  new  prosperity,  demanded  Hannibal's  surrender.  Hannibal 
thereupon  went  into  voluntary  exile.  First  be  journeyed  to 
Tyre,  the  mother-city  of  Carthago,  and  thence  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria,  who  was 
then  preparing  for  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  soon  saw  that  the 
king's  army  was  no  match  for  the  Romans.  He  advised  him 
to  equip  a  fleet  and  throw  a  body  of  troops  on  the  south  of 
Italy,  adding  that  he  would  himself  take  the  command.  But 
he  could  not  make  much  impression  on  Antiochus,  who  listened 
more  willingly  to  courtiers  and  flatterers,  and  would  not 
entrust  Hannibal  with  any  important  charge.  In  100  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  Phoenician  fleet,  but  was  defeated  in  a 
battle  off  the  river  Eurymedon. 

From  the  court  of  Antiochus,  who  seemed  prepared  tosurrender 
him  to  the  Romans,  Hannibal  fled  to  Crete,  but  he  soon  went 
back  to  Asia,  and  sought  refuge  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia. 
Once  more  the  Romans  were  determined  to  hunt  him  out,  and 
they  sent  Flaminius  to  insist  on  his  surrender.  Prusias  agreed  to 
give  him  up,  but  Hannibal  did  not  choose  to  fall  into  his  enemies' 
hands.  At  Libyssa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
he  took  poison,  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  long  carried  about 
with  him  in  a  ring.  The  precise  year  of  his  death  was  a  matter 
of  controversy.  If,  as  Livy  seems  to  imply,  it  was  183,  he  died 
in  the  same  year  as  Scipio  Africanus. 

As  to  the  transcendent  military  genius  of  Hannibal  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  The  man  who  for  fifteen  years  could 
hold  his  ground  in  a  hostile  country  against  several  powerful 
armies  and  a  succession  of  able  generals  must  have  been  a 
commander  and  a  tactician  of  supreme  capacity.  In  the  use  of 
stratagems  and  ambuscades  he  certainly  surpassed  all  other 
generals  of  antiquity.  Wonderful  as  his  achievements  were,  we 
must  marvel  the  more  when  we  take  into  account  the  grudging 
support  he  received  from  Carthage.  As  his  veterans  melted 
away,  he  bad  to  organize  fresh  levies  on  the  spot.  We  never 
hear  of  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  composed  though  it  was  of  Africans, 
Spaniards  and  Gauls.  Again,  all  we  know  of  him  comes  for  the 
most  part  from  hostile  sources.  The  Romans  feared  and  haled 
him  so  much  that  they  could  not  do  him  justice.  Livy  speaks 
of  his  great  qualities,  but  he  adds  that  his  vices  were  equally 
great,  among  which  he  singles  out  his  "  more  than  Punic  perfidy  " 
and  "  an  inhuman  cruelty."  For  the  first  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  further  justification  than  that  he  was  consummately 
skilful  in  ihe  use  of  ambuscades.  For  the  latter  there  is.  we 
believe,  no  more  ground  than  that  at  certain  crises  he  acted  in 
the  general  spirit  of  ancient  warfare.  Sometimes  he  contrasts 
most  favourably  with  his  enemy.  No  such  brutality  stains  his 
name  as  that  perpetrated  by  Claudius  Nero  on  the  vanquished 
Hasdrubal.  Polybius  merely  says  that  he  was  accused  of  cruelty 
by  the  Romans  and  of  avarice  by  the  Carthaginians.  He  had 
indeed  bitter  enemies,  and  his  life  was  one  continuous  struggle 
against  destiny.  For  steadfastness  of  purpose,  for  organizing 
capacity  and  a  mastery  of  military  science  he  has  perhaps  never 
had  an  equal. 

Authorities.— Polybius  iii.-xv..  xxi.-ii..  xxiv.r  Livy  xxi.-xxx.; 
Cornelius  Nepos.  Vita  llanmibalu;  Appian,  Bellnm  llannibalunm; 
E.  Hcnnrbrrt,  Histoire  d'Annilt.sl  (Paris,  1870-184)1,  3  vols.);  F.  A. 
I)odj{e,  Great  Captains,  Hannibal  (Boston  and  New  York,  1891); 
D.  Crassi.  AnnibaU  [luduato  da  Polibio  e  Tito  Lino  (Viccnza.  1806) ; 
W.  How,  Hannibal  and  the  Great  War  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
(London.  1899):  T.  Montanari,  AnnibaU.  down  to  217  B.C.  (Rovigo, 
tool):  K.  Lehmann.  Die  Anpiffe  der  drei  Barkiden  anf  tlalien 
(Leipzig,  1905),  with  bibliography.  See  also  Punic  Wats  and 
article*  on  the  chief  battle  sue*.  On  Hannibal's  passage  through 
Gaul  and  the  Alps  sec  T.  Arnold.  The  Second  Tunic  War  (ed.  W.  T. 
Arnold.  London.  1886).  Appendix  B,  pp.  362-373,  with  bibliography: 
D.  Frcshfield  in  Alpine  Journal  (1883),  pp.  267-300;  L.  Montlahuc. 
Le  Vrai  Ckemm  .ft  nnibal  d  trovers  Us  A  Ipes  (Pans.  1 896) ;  J  Fuchs. 
Hanntbalt  Alpenubergant  (Vienna,  1 897) ;  G.  £.  Marindin  in  Classual 
Kmev  (1899).  pp.  238-249;  W.  Oviandcr.  Der  Hanntbalwet  run 
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unlersiuhl  (Berlin,  1900);  P.  Am,  Annibal  dam  Us  Alp€t  (Tans, 
1002):  J.  L.  Colin,  Annibai  en  Gatdt  (Paris,  1004);  E.  Hewclmeyer, 
Hannibal*  Atpenubcrrnnf  \m  LukU  drr  ntuercn  Krurizeschithie, 
(1906) ;  Kromyer.  in  ft.  Jakrb.  f.  kt.  Alt.  (1907).     (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

HANNIBAL,  a  city  of  Marion  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  about  i»  m.  N.W.  of  Saint  Louis.  Pop. 
(1800),  12,857;  (1000),  11,780,  including  920  foreign-born  and  1836 
negroes;  (1010)  18,541.  It  is  served  by  the  Wabash,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
St  Louis  &  Hannibal  railways,  and  by  boat  lines  to  Saint  Louis, 
Saint  Paul  and  intermediate  points.  The  business  section  is 
in  the  level  bottom-lands  of  the  river,  while  the  residential 
portion  spreads  up  the  banks,  which  afford  fine  building  sites 
with  beautiful  views.  Mark  Twain's  boyhood  wis  spent  at 
Hannibal,  which  b  the  setting  of  Lift  on  the  Mississippi,  Htukle- 
berry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer;  Hannibal  Cave,  described  in 
Tom  Sawyer,  extends  for  miles  beneath  the  river  and  its  bluffs. 
Hannibal  has  a  good  public  library  (1889;  the  first  in  Missouri); 
other  prominent  buildings  are  the  Federal  building,  the  court 
hoci^Cf  &  city  h^^&^^n&l  &Xid  t he  l^Li^h  s^li ool *  ^n^c  n vcr  is  here 
spanned  by  a  long  iron  and  steel  bridge  connecting  with  East 
Hannibal,  111.  Hannibal  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  and  has  an  important  lumber  trade,  railway  shops,  and 
manufactories  of  lumber,  shoes,  Stoves,  flour,  cigars,  lime, 
Portland  cement  and  pearl  buttons  (made  from  mussel  shells) ; 
the  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  $1,608,720 
in  1000  to  $4,442,000  in  1005,  or  64  6%.  In  the  vicinity  are 
valuable  deposits  of  crinoid  limestone,  a  coarse  white  building 
stone  which  takes  a  good  polish.  The  electric-lighting  plant  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Hannibal  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1819  (its  origin  going  back  to  Spanish  land  grants, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  litigation)  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1839.   The  town  of  South  Hannibal  was  annexed  to  it  in  1843. 

HANNINGTON,  JAMES  (1847-1885),  English  missionary,  was 
born  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussex,  on  the  3rd  of  September 
1847.  From  earliest  childhood  he  displayed  a  love  of  adventure 
and  natural  history.  At  school  he  made  little  progress,  and  left 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  for  his  father's  counting-house  at  Brighton. 
He  had  no  taste  for  office  work,  and  much  of  bis  time  was 
occupied  in  commanding  a  battery  of  volunteers  and  in  charge 
of  a  steam  launch.  At  twenty-one  he  decided  on  a  clerical 
career  and  entered  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  exercised 
a  remarkable  influence  over  his  fellow-undergraduates.  He 
was,  however,  a  desultory  student,  and  in  1870  was  advised  to 
go  to  the  little  village  of  Martinhoe,  in.  Devon,  for  quiet  reading, 
but  distinguished  himself  more  by  his  daring  climbs  after  sea- 
gulls' eggs  and  his  engineering  skill  in  cutting  a  pathway  along 
precipitous  cliffs  to  some  caves.  In  1872  the  death  of  his  mother 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He  began  to  read  hard, 
took  his  B.A.  degree,  and  in  1873  was  ordained  deacon  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  small  country  parish  of  Trentishoe  in 
Devon.  Whilst  curate  in  charge  at  Hurstpierpoint,  his  thoughts 
were  turned  by  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  on  the  shores 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  to  mission  work.  He  offered  himself  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  sailed  on  the  17th  of  May 
1882,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  six,  for  Zanzibar,  and  thence  set 
out  for  Uganda;  but,  prostrated  by  fever  and  dysentery,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England  in  1883.  On  his  recovery  be 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  (June 
1884),  and  in  January  1885  started  again  for  the  scene  of  his 
mission,  and  visited  Palestine  on  the  way.  On  his  arrival  at 
Freretown,  near  Mombasa,  he  visited  many  stations  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Then,  filled  with  the  idea  of  opening  a  new 
route  to  Uganda,  be  set  out  and  reached  a  spot  near  Victoria 
Nyanza  in  safety.  His  arrival,  however,  roused  the  suspicion 
of  the  natives,  and  under  King  Mwanga's  orders  he  was  lodged 
in  a  filthy  hut  swarming  with  rats  and  vermin.  After  eight 
days  his  men  were  murdered,  and  on  the  29th  of  October  1885 
he  himself  was  speared  in  both  sides,  his  last  words  to  the 
soldiers  appointed  to  kill  htm  being,  "  Go,  tell  Mwanga  I  nave 
purchased  the  road  to  Uganda  with  my  blood." 

His  Last  Journals  were  edited  in  1888.  See  also  Life  by  E.  C. 
Dawson  (1887);  and  W.  C.  Berry,  Bishop  Honmntton  (1908). 


HANNINGTON,  a  lake  of  British  East  Africa  in  the  eastern 
rift-valley  just  south  of  the  equator  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Laikipia  escarpment.  It  is  7  m.  long  by  1  m.  broad.  The 
water  is  shallow  and  brackish.  Standing  in  the  lake  and  alocj; 
its  shores  are  numbers  of  dead  trees,  the  remains  of  an  arvSmt 
forest,  which  serve  as  eyries  for  storks,  herons  and  eagles.  The 
banks  and  flats  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  are  the  resort  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  flamingoes.  The  places  where  they 
cluster  are  dazzling  white  with  guano  deposits.  The  lake  is 
named  after  Bishop  James  Hannington. 

HANNO.  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  Carthaginian  soldiers 
and  statesmen.  Of  the  majority  little  is  known;  the  most 
important  are  the  following1: — 

«.  Hanno,  Carthaginian  navigator,  who  probably  flourished 
about  S°°  B.C.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  von  ut 
the  Hamilcar  who  was  killed  at  Himera  (480),  but  there  is  nothia? 
to  prove  this.  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  a  coasting 
voyage  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  undertaken  for  the  purpos: 
of  exploration  and  colonization.  The  original,  inscribed  on  a 
tablet  In  the  Phoenician  language,  was  hung  up  in  the  temp!< 
of  Mclkarth  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  What  is  generally  st;> 
posed  to  be  a  Creek  translation  of  this  is  still  extant,  under  the 
title  of  Peri  plus,  although  its  authenticity  has  been  qucstioofl 
Hanno  appears  to  have  advanced  beyond  Sierra  Leone  as  fa-* 
as  Cape  Palmas.  On  the  island  which  formed  the  terminus  d 
his  voyage  the  explorer  found  a  number  of  hairy  women, 
whom  the  interpreters  called  Gorillas  '(rootAXos). 

Valuable  editions  by  T.  Falconer  (1797.  with  transbti.-m  a  ad 
defence  of  its  authenticity)  and  C.  W.  Mullcr  in  Gtorrnphut  Greed 
mtnores,  i. ;  sec  also  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Uittery  of  A  mism  Gtvrmpky.  L, 
and  treatise  by  C.  T.  Fischer  (1893),  with  bibliography. 

a.  Hanno  (3rd  century  B.C.),  catted  "  the  Great,"  Carthaginiaa 
statesman  and  general,  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  and  the 
chief  opponent  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal.  He  appears  to  have 
gained  his  title  from  military  successes  in  Africa,  but  of  tic* 
nothing  is  Inown.  In  240  B.C.  he  drove  Hamilcar *s  veteran 
mercenaries  to  rebellion  by  withholding  their  pay,  and  whea 
invested  with  the  command  against  them  was  so  unsuccessful 
that  Carthage  might  have  been  lost  but  for  the  exertions  of  his 
enemy  Hamilcar  (q.v.).  Hanno  subsequently  remained  at 
Carthage,  exerting  all  his  influence  against  the  democratic 
party,  which,  however,  had  now  definitely  won  the  upper  hand 
During  the  Second  Punic  War  he  advocated  peace  with  Rotoc 
and  according  to  Livy  even  advised  that  Hannibal  should  be 
given  up  to  the  Romans.  After  the  battle  of  Zama  (201)  he 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Scipio  to  sue  for  peace. 
Remarkably  little  is  known  of  him,  considering  the  gceat  inSnenc* 
he  undoubtedly  exercised  amongst  his  countrymen. 

Livy  xxi.  3  fT.,  xxiii.  12;  Polybius  i.  67  ff. ;  Appiaa.  Res  His- 
panicae,  4.  5.  Ret  Punicae,  34,  49,  68. 

HANOI,  capital  of  Tongking  and  of  French  Indo-Cbina,  oa 
the  right  bank  of  the  Song-kot  or  Red  river,  about  80  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Tongking.  Taking  in  the  suburban 
population  the  inhabitants  numbered  in  1905  about  110,000, 
including  103,000  Annamese,  2289  Chinese  and  2665  French, 
exclusive  of  troops.  Hanoi  resembles  a  European  city  in  the 
possession  of  wide  well-paved  streets  and  promenades,  systems  c4 
electric  light  and  drainage  and  a  good  water-supply.  A  crowded 
native  quarter  built  round  a  picturesque  lake  lies  dose  to  the 
river  with  the  European  quarter  to  the  south  of  it.  The  public 
buildings  include  the  palace  of  the  governor-general,  situated 
in  a  spacious  botanical  and  zoological  garden,  the  large  military 
hospital,  the  cathedral  of  St  Joseph,  the  Paul  Bert  college,  and 
the  theatre.  The  barracks  and  other  military  buildings  occupy 
the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  to  the  west 
of  the  native  town.  The  so-called  pagoda  of  the  Great  Beddti 
Is  the  chief  native  building.  The  river  is  embanked  and  ts 
crossed  by  the  Pont  Doumcr,  a  fine  railway  bridge  over  1  m 
long.   Vessels  drawing  8  or  9  ft.  can  reach  the  town.    Hanoi  a 

"For  others  of  the  name  see  Cabthage:  Haxkibal;  Pvmc 
Wa  as.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  has  notices  of  some  thirty  of  the 
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the  teat  of  the  general  government  of  Indo-China,  of  the  resident- 
superior  of  Tongking.  and  of  a  bishop,  who  is  vicar  apostolic  of 
central  Tongking.  It  is  administered  by  an  elective  municipal 
council  with  a  civil  service  administrator  as  mayor.  It  has  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  president  of  which  has  a  seat  on  the 
superior  council  of  Indo-China;  a  chamber  of  the  court  of 
appeal  of  Indo-China,  a  civil  tribunal  of  the  first  order,  and  is 
the  teat  of  t  be  chamber  of  agriculture  of  Tongking.  I  ts  indust  ries 
include  cotton-spinning,  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  earthenware  and  matches;  native  industry  pro- 
duces carved  and  inlaid  furniture,  bronzes  and  artistic  metal- 
work,  silk  embroidery,  Jcc.  Hanoi  is  the  junction  of  railways  to 
Hai-Pbong,  its  seaport,  Lao- Kay,  Vinb,  and  the  Chinese  frontier 
via  Lang-Son.  It  is  io  frequent  communication  with  Hai-Pbong 
by  steamboat. 

See  C  Madrottc,  Tonkin  da  ind:  Hanoi  (Paris,  1907). 

HANOTAUX,  ALBERT  AUOUSTB  GABRIEL  (i8Sj-  ), 
French  statesman  and  historian,  was  born  at  Beaurevoir  in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  He  received  his  historical  training  in  the 
Ecole  des  Charles,  and  became  maltre  it  conjlrtntts  in  the 
Ecolc  des  Hautes  Etudes.  His  political  career  was  rather  that 
of  a  civil  servant  than  of  a  party  politician.  In  1870  be  entered 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  as  a  secretary,  and  rose  step  by 
step  through  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Aisne,  but,  defeated  in  1889,  he  returned  to  his  diplo- 
matic career,  and  on  the  jist  of  May  1894  was  chosen  by  Charles 
Dupuy  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  With  one  interruption 
(during  the  Rtbot  ministry,  from  the  a6th  of  January  'to  the 
2nd  of  November  180$)  he  held  this  portfolio  until  the  14th  of 
June  1808.  During  his  ministry  be  developed  the  rapproche- 
ment of  France  with  Russia — visiting  St  Petersburg  with  the 
president,  Felix  Faure — and  sent  expeditions  to  delimit  the 
French  colonies  in  Africa.  The  Fashoda  incident  of  July  1808 
was  a  result  of  this  policy,  and  Hanolaux's  distrust  of  England 
is  frankly  stated  in  his  literary  works.  As  an  historian  be  pub- 
lished Oritines  dt  I'institution  des  intendantt  dt  provinces  (1884), 
which  is  the  authoritative  study  on  the  intendants;  Andes  his- 
toriqnts  snrltsX  VI'  et  X  VII'  tittles  en  France  (t886);  Histoire 
it  Rithdieu  (a  vols.,  1888);  and  Histoire  dt  la  TrouUme  Rtpub- 
liqne  (1004,  &c),  the  standard  history  of  contemporary  France. 
He  also  edited  the  Instructions  des  ambassadeurs  dt  Frame  d 
Rome,  depnis  Its  traitls  de  Wtstpholit  (1888).  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  on  the  1st  of  April  1807. 

HANOVER  (Gcr.  Hannover),  formerly  an  independent  kingdom 
of  Germany,  but  since  1866  a  province  of  Prussia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  Holstein,  Hamburg  and  Mecklen- 

of  Brunswick,  S.W.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hesse-Nassau 
and  Westphalia,  and  W.  by  Holland.  These  boundaries  include 
the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  the  free  state  of  Bremen,  the 
former  stretching  southward  from  the  North  Sea  nearly  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hanover.  A  small  portion  of  the  province 
in  the  south  is  separated  from  Hanover  proper  by  the  inter- 
position of  part  of  Brunswick.  On  the  ajrd  of  March  1873 
the  province  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Jade  territory 
(purchased  by  Prussia  from  Oldenburg),  lying  south-west  of 
the  Elbe  and  containing  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of 
Wilhclmsbaven.   The  area  of  the  province  is  14,870  sq.  m. 

Physical  Features. — The  greater  part  of  Hanover  is  a  plain  with 
sandhills,  heath  and  moor.  The  most  fertile  districts  lie  on  the 
tunics  of  the  Elbe  and  near  the  North  Sea.  where,  as  in  Holland,  rich 
meadows  are  preserved  from  encroachment  of  the  sea  by  broad 
dikes  and  deep  ditches,  kept  in  repair  at  (treat  expense.  The  main 
feature  of  the  northern  plain  is  the  so-called  Luntburgtr  Heide,  a 
vast  expanse  of  moor  ana  fen,  mainly  covered  with  tow  brushwood 
(though  here  and  there  are  oases  of  fine  beech  and  oak  woods) 
and  intersected  by  shallow  valleys,  and  extending  almost  due  north 
from  the  city  of  Hanover  to  the  southern  arm  of  the  Elbe  at  Harburg. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  province  is  hilly,  and  in  the  district 
of  Klausenburg.  containing  the  Hara.  mountainous.  The  higher 
are  covered  by  dense  forests  of  fir  and  larch,  and  the 
>  with  deciduous  trees.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
1  plain  is  covered  with  forests  of  fir.  The  whole  of  Hanover 
n  the  Hart  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  rivers  conse- 
quently flow  in  that  direction.    The  three  chief  rivers  of  the  province 


are  the  Elbe  in  the  north-east,  where  it  mainly  form*  the  boundary 
and  receives  the  navigable  tributaries  Jeetze,  llmenau,  Seve,  Este, 
Luhe.  Schwinge  and  Medem;  the  Wcser  in  the  centre,  with  its 
important  tributary  the  Aller  (navigable  from  Celle  downward*); 
and  in  the  west  the  Ems.  with  its  tributaries  the  Aa  and  the  Lcda. 
Still  farther  west  is  the  Vecht.  which,  rising  in  Westphalia,  flows 
to  the  Zuider  Zee.  Canals  arc  numerous  and  connect  the  various 
river  systems. 

The  principal  lakes  are  the  Steinhudcr  Meer,  about  am.  long  and 
a  m.  broad,  and  ao  fathoms  deep,  on  the  borders  of  Schaumhurg- 
Lippc;  the  Dummersre.  on  the  borders  of  Oldenburg,  about  la  m. 
ia  circuit;  the  lakes  of  Bcdcrkcsa  and  some  others  in  the  moorlands 
of  the  north;  the  Set-burger  See,  near  Duderstadt:  and  the  Oder- 
tcich.  in  the  Hara.  2  too  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Climate. — The  climate  in  the  low-lying  districts  near  the  coast  is 
moist  and  foggy,  in  the  plain*  mild,  on  the  Harz  mountains  severe 
and  variable.  In  spring  the  prevailing  wind*  blow  from  the  N.E. 
and  E.,  in  summer  from  the  S.W.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  46*  Fahr.;  in  the  town  of  Hanover  it  is  higher.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  about  33-5  in. ;  but  this  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts.  In  the  west  the  Herauch.  a  thick  fog  arising  from  the 
burning  of  the  moors,  it  a  plague  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Population;  Divisions. — The  province  contains  an  area  of  14,869 
■q.  m  .  and  the  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1903,  was 
z>7$9'6?9  (1.384.161  males  and  1.375.53*  females).  In  this  con- 
nexion it  is  noticeable  that  in  Hanover,  almost  alone  among  German 
states  and  province*,  there  i*  a  considerable  proportion  of  male 
birth*  over  female.  The  density  of  the  population  is  175  to  the 
sq.  m.  (English),  and  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  population, 
roughly,  as  I  to  3  of  the  inhabitant*.  The  province  is  divided  into 
the  six  Rtgierungibetirke  (or  departments)  of  Hanover,  Hildesheim. 
Luncburg,  Stade.  Osnabruck  and  Auric h.  and  these  again  into 
/Creist  (circles,  or  local  government  districts) — 76  in  all.  The  chief 
town*— containing  more  than_  10,000  inhabitants— are  Hanover, 
Linden,  Osnabruck,  Hildesheim,  GeestemUnde,  Wilhelmshaven, 
Harburg,  Luneburg.  Celle,  Gottingen  and  Emden.  Religious  statis- 
tic* show  that  84%  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  Church,  17  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  leas  than  1  %  to 
the  Jewish  communities.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  mostly  gathered 
around  the  episcopal  see*  of  Hildesheim  and  Osnabruck  and  close 
to  MOnster  (in  Westphalia)  on  the  western  border,  and  the  Jews  in 
ibe  towns.  A  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  province  sits  at  Celle, 
and  there  are  eight  superior  courts.  Hanover  return*  19  members 
to  the  Reichstag  (imperial  diet)  and  36  to  the  Abgeordnetenhaus 
(lower  house)  of  the  Prussian  parliament  (Landtag). 

Education. — Among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  province 
the  university  of  Gottingcn  stands  first,  with  an  average  yearly 
attendance  of  1500  students.  There  are,  beside*,  a  technical  college 
in  Hanover,  an  academy  of  forestry  in  Mundrn,  a  mining  college  in 
ClauBthal,  a  military  school  and  a  veterinary  college  (both  in 
Hanover),  26  gymnasia  (classical  schools).  18  semi-classical,  and  14 
commercial  school*.  There  are  also  two  naval  academies,  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  numerous  charitable  institution*. 

Agriculture. — Though  agriculture  constitute*  the  most  important 
branch  of  industry  in  the  province,  it  is  still  in  a  very  backward 
state.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  much 
that  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  is  still  lying  waste.  Of  the  entire 
area  of  the  country  28-6%  is  arable,  i6-a  in  meadow  or  pasture  land, 
14%  in  forests,  37  -  '••  in  uncultivated  moors,  heaths,  Ac;  from 
17  to  18%  is  in  possession  of  the  Hate.  The  best  agriculture  i*  to 
1 «;  found  in  the  districts  of  Hildesheim,  Calenberg,  Gottingcn  and 
Grubenhagen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  in  East 
Friesland.  Rye  is  generally  grown  for  bread.  Flax,  for  which 
much  of  the  (oil  i*  admirably  adapted,  n  extensively  cultivated,  and 
form*  an  important  article  of  export,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  form 
of  yarn.  Potatoes,  hemp,  turnips,  hops,  tobacco  and  beet  are  also 
extensively  grown,  the  Utter,  in  connexion  with  the  sugar  industry. 

-  larger  return.    Apples,  pears,  plums  and 


showing  each  year  a  lar 
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red  cranberries  from  the 


al  kinds  of  fruit  cultivated,  while  the  wild 
ie  Harz  and  the  black  bilberries  from  the 
Luncburger  Heide  form  an  important  article  of  export. 

Lm  Stock. — Hanover  is  renowned  for  its  cattle  and  live  stock 
generally.  Of  these  there  were  counted  in  1900  1,113.022  bead  of 
horned  cattle.  821.000  sheep,  1 ,556,000  pigs,  and  330,000  goats.  The 
Luncburger  Heide  yields  an  excellent  breed  of  sheep,  the  Hnd- 
scknucken,  which  equal  the  Southdowns  of  England  in  delicacy  of 
flavour.  Horse*  famous  for  their  size  and  quality  are  reared  in  the 
marshes  of  Aurich  and  Stade,  in  Hildesheim  and  Hanover;  and,  for 
breeding  purpose*,  in  the  stud  farm  of  Celle.  Bee*  arc  principally 
kept  on  the  Luncburger  Heide,  and  the  annual  yield  of  honey  i»  very 
considerable.  Large  flock*  of  geese  are  kept  in  the  moist  lowlands; 
their  flesh  is  salted  for  domestic  consumption  during  the  winter,  and 
their  feathers  are  prepared  for  sale.  The  rivers  yield  trout,  salmon 
(in  the  Weser)  and  crayfish.  The  tea  fisheries  arc  important  and  have 
their  chief  centre  at  Gccstemunde. 

Mining.  —  Minerals  occur  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  The 
Harz  Mountain*  are  rich  in  silver,  lead,  iron  and  copper;  coal  is 
found  around  Osnabruck,  on  the  Deist er.  at  Ostrrwald.  sr.,  lignite  in 
various  places;  salt-springs  of  great  richness  exist  at  EgestorfUiall 
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and  Neuhall  near  Hanover,  and  at  LQncburg;  and  petroleum  may 
be  obtained  south  of  Cellc.  In  the  cold  regions  of  the  northern  low* 
land*  peat  occurs  in  beds  of  immense  thickness. 

Manufactures. — Works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  silver, 
lead,  vitriol  and  sulphur  are  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  The  iron 
works  are  very  important :  smelting  is  carried  on  in  the  Han  and 
near  Osnabruck ;  there  are  extensive  foundries  and  machine  factories 
at  Hanover,  Linden,  Osnabruck,  Hameln.  Gecstcmundc,  Harburg, 
Osterode,  &c,  and  manufactories  of  arms  at  Hcrxberg,  and  of 
cutlery  in  the  towns  of  the  Harx  and  in  the  Sollinger  Forest.  The 
textile  industries  arc  prosecuted  chiefly  in  the  towns.  Linen  vara 
and  cloth  are  largely  manufactured,  especially  in  the  south  about 
Osnabruck  and  Hildcsheim.  and  bleaching  is  engaged  in  extensively; 
woollen  cloths  are  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  south  about 
Einbeck,  GOttingen  and  Hameln;  cotton-spinning  and  weaving 
have  their  principal  seats  at  Hanover  and  Linden.  Class  bouses, 
paper-milk  potteries,  tile  works  and  tobacco-pipe  works  are  numer- 
ous. Wax  is  bleached  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  arc 
numerous  tobacco  factories,  tanneries,  breweries,  vinegar  works 
and  brandy  distilleries.  Shipbuilding  is  an  important  industry, 
especially  at  Wilhelmshavcn,  Papenburg,  Leer,  Stade  and  Harburg; 
and  at  Munden  river-barges  are  built. 

Commerce. — Although  the  carrying  trade  of  Hanover  is  to  a  great 
extent  absorbed  by  Hamburg  ana  Bremen,  the  shipping  of  the 
province  counted,  in  1003.  750  sailing  vessels  and  86  steamers  of, 
together,  55.498  registered  tons.  The  natural  port  is  Bremen- 
GeestcmQnde  and  to  it  is  directed  the  river  traffic  down  the  Wcscr. 
which  practically  forms  the  chief  commercial  artery  of  the  province. 

Communications. — The  roads  throughout  are,  on  the  whole,  well 
laid,  and  those  connecting  the  principal  towns  macadamized. 
Hanover  is  intersected  by  important  trunk  lines  of  railway;  notably 
the  lines  from  Berlin  to  Cologne,  from  Hamburg  to  Frankfort -on- 
Main,  from  Hamburg  to  Bremen  and  Cologne,  and  from  Berlin  to 
Amsterdam. 

History. — The  name  Hanover  {Hohcnufer  •»  high  bank), 
originally  confined  to  the  town  which  became  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  LUncburg- Calenberg,  came  gradually  into  use  to 
designate,  first,  the  duchy  itself,  and  secondly,  the  electorate 
of  BrunswickLUncburg;  and  it  was  officially  recognised  as 
the  name  of  the  state  when  in  1814  the  electorate  was  raised 
to  the  rank  ol  a  kingdom. 

The  early  history  of  Hanover  is  merged  in  that  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick  (q.v.),  from  which  the  duchy  of  Brunswick-Lunc- 
burg  and  its  offshoots,  the  duchies  of  Luneburg-Cellc  and 
Luneburg-Calcnbcrg  have  sprung.  Ernest  I.  (1497-1546).  d"k« 
of  Brunswick-Luncburg,  who  introduced  the  reformed  doctrines 
into  LUncburg,  obtained  the  whole  of  this  duchy  in  1539;  and 
in  1560  his  two  surviving  sons  made  an  arrangement  which 
was  afterwards  responsible  for  the  birth  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  By  this  agreement  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy, 
with  its  capital  at  Celle,  came  to  William  (1 535-1 592),  the 
younger  of  the  brothers,  who  gave  laws  to  his  land  and  added 
to  its  area;  and  this  duchy  of  Luneburg-Cellc  was  subsequently 
ruled  in  turn  by  four  of  his  sons:  Ernest  II.  (1564-1611), 
Christian  (1566-1633),  Augustus  (d.  1636)  and  Frederick 
(d.  1648).  In  addition  to  these  four  princes  Duke  William  left 
three  other  sons,  and  in  i6to  the  seven  brothers  entered  into  a 
compact  that  the  duchy  should  not  be  divided,  and  that  only 
one  of  them  should  marry  and  continue  the  family.  Casting 
lots  to  determine  thin  question,  the  lot  fell  upon  the  sixth  brother, 
George  (1582-1641),  who  was  a  prominent  soldier  during  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  saw  service  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe,  fighting  successively  for  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  and  for  the  Swedes  both 
before  and  after  the  death  of  Gu&tavus  Adolphus.  In  1617 
he  aided  his  brother,  Duke  Christian,  to  add  Grubenhagcn  to 
LUncburg,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfcnbutlcl  in  1634,  he  obtained  Catcnbcrg  for  himself,  making 
Hanover  the  capital  of  his  small  dukedom.  In  1648,  on  Duke 
Frederick's  death,  George's  eldest  son,  Christian  Louis  (d.  1665), 
became  duke  of  Luneburg  Ccllc;  and  at  this  time  he  handed 
over  Calenbcrg,  which  he  had  ruled  since  his  father's  death, 
to  hissccond  brother,  George  William  (d.  1705).  When  Christian 
Louis  died  George  William  succeeded  him  in  Ltineburg-Ccllc; 
but  the  duchy  was  also  claimrd  by  a  younger  brother,  John 
Frederick,  a  cultured  and  enlightened  prince  who  had  forsaken 
the  Lutheran  faith  of  his  family  and  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.   Soon,  however,  by  an  arrangement  John  Frederick 


I  received  Calenberg  and  Grubenhagen,  which  he  ruled  in  absolute 
fashion,  creating  a  standing  army  and  modelling  bis  court 
after  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  came  on  his  death  in  1679 
to  his  youngest  brother,  Ernest  Augustus  (1630-1698),  the 
Protestant  bishop  of  Osnabruck.  During  the  French  wars  of 
aggression  the  LUncburg  princes  were  eagerly  courted  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  by  his  opponents;  and  after  some  hesitation  George 
William,  influenced  by  Ernest  Augustus,  fought  among  the 
Imperialists,  while  John  Frederick  was  ranged  on  the  side  of 
France.  In  1689  George  William  was  one  of  the  claimants  for 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  which  was  left  without  a  rukr 
in  that  year;  and  after  a  struggle  with  John  George  III.,  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  other  rivals,  he  was  invested  with  the  duchy 
by  the  emperor  Leopold  L  It  was,  however,  his  more  ambitious 
brother,  Ernest  Augustus,  who  did  most  tor  the  prestige  and 
advancement  of  the  house.  Having  introduced  the  principle 
of  primogeniture  into  Calenberg  in  1682,  Ernest  determined 
to  secure  for  himself  the  position  of  an  elector,  and  the  condition 
of  Europe  and  the  exigencies  of  the  emperor  favoured  his  pre- 
tensions. He  made  skilful  use  of  Leopold's  difficulties;  and  ia 
1692,  in  return  for  lavish  promises  of  assistance  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Habsburgs,  the  emperor  granted  him  the  rank  and  titk 
of  elector  of  Brunswick-Luncburg  with  the  office  of  standard- 
bearer  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Indignant  protests  followed 
this  proceeding.  A  league  was  formed  to  prevent  any  addition 
to  the  electoral  college;  France  and  Sweden  were  called  upon 
for  assistance;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  chaos.  This  agitation,  however,  soon  died  away, 
and  in  1708  George  Louis,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  was  recognixed  as  an  elector  by  the  imperial  diet. 
George  Louis  married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  only  child 
of  George  William  of  Luneburg-Cellc;  and  on  his  uncle's  death 
in  1705  he  united  this  duchy,  together  with  Saae-Lauenbarg. 
with  his  paternal  inheritance  of  Calenbcrg  or  Hanover.  His 
father,  Ernest  Augustus,  had  taken  a  step  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  Hanover  when  he  married  Sophia,  daughter 
of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  V.,  and  grand-daughter  of 
James  L  of  England,  for,  through  his  mother,  the  elector  George 
Louis  became,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701, 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1714- 

From  this  time  until  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  Lane- 
burg  or  Hanover,  was  ruled  by  the  same  sovereign  as  Great 
Britain,  and  this  personal  union  was  not  without  important 
results  for  both  countries.  Under  George  I.  Hanover  joined 
the  alliance  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  171 5;  and  by 
the  peace  of  Stockholm  in  November  1719  the  elector  received 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Vcrden,  which  formed  an  important 
addition  to  the  electorate.  His  son  and  successor,  George  11 . 
who  founded  the  university  of  Gottingcn  in  1737,  was  on  bad 
terms  with  his  brother-in-law  Frederick  William  L  of  Prussia, 
and  his  nephew  Frederick  the  Great;  and  in  1729  war  between 
Prussia  and  Hanover  was  only  just  avoided.  In  1743  George 
took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa;  but  ia 
August  1745  the  danger  in  England  from  the  Jacobites  kd  him 
to  sign  the  convention  of  Hanover  with  Frederick  the  Great, 
although  the  struggle  with  France  raged  around  his  electorate 
until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  Induced  by  political 
exigencies  George  allied  himself  with  Frederick  the  Great  wbca 
the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in  1756;  but  in  September  1757 
his  son  William  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  compelled 
after  his  defeat  at  Hastenbeck  to  sign  the  convention  of  Kloster- 
zeven  and  to  abandon  Hanover  to  the  French.  English  money, 
however,  came  to  the  rescue;  in  1758  Ferdinand,  duke  at 
Brunswick,  cleared  the  electorate  of  the  invader;  and  Hanover 
suffered  no  loss  of  territory  at  the  peace  of  1 763.  Both  George  L 
and  George  II.  preferred  Hanover  to  England  as  a  place  of 
residence,  and  it  was  a  frequent  and  perhaps  justifiable  caw*  mi 
complaint  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  sacribu'J 
to  those  of  the  smaller  country.  But  George  111.  was  mot 
British  than  either  his  grandfather  or  his  great-grandfather, 
and  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  foreign  policies  of  the  t«v 
countries  began  to  diverge  in  the  later  years  of  bis  reign.  Two 
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main  considerations  dominated  the  fortunes  of  Hanover  during 
the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  jealousy  felt  by  Prussia 
at  the  increasing  strength  and  prestige  of  the  electorate,  and  its 
position  as  a  vulnerable  outpost  of  Great  Britain.  From  1 793  the 
Hanoverian  troops  fought  for  tbe  Allies  against  France,  until 
the  treaty  of  Basel  between  France  and  Prussia  in  1795  imposed 
a  forced  neutrality  upon  Hanover.  At  the  instigation  of  Bona- 
parte Hanove/  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians  for  a  few  months 
in  i8ot,  but  at  the  settlement  which  followed  the  peace  of 
Luneville  the  secularized  bishopric  of  Osnabruck  was  added  to 
the  electorate.  Again  tempting  the  fortune  of  war  after  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  Hanoverians  found  that 
the  odds  against  them  were  too  great;  and  in  June  1803  by 
the  convention  of  Sulingen  their  territory  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  formation  of  the  third  coalition  against  France 
in  1805  induced  Napoleon  to  purchase  the  support  of  Prussia 
by  allowing  her  troops  to  setae  Hanover;  but  in  1807,  after 
the  defeat  of  Prussia  at  Jena,  he  incorporated  the  southern 
part  of  tbe  electorate  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  adding  the 
northern  portion  to  France  in  1810.  The  French  occupation 
was  costly  and  aggressive;  and  the  Hanoverians,  many  of  whom 
were  found  in  the  allied  armies,  welcomed  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
and  the  return  of  tbe  old  order.  Represented  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna  by  Ernest,  Count  M Ouster,  the  elector  was  granted  the 
title  of  king;  but  the  British  ministers  wished  to  keep  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  distinct  from  those  of  Hanover.  The 
result  of  the  congress,  however,  was  not  unfavourable  to  tbe  new 
kingdom,  which  received  East  Friesland,  the  secularized  bishopric 
of  Hildesheim,  the  city  of  Goslar,  and  some  smaller  additions  of 
territory,  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxc-Lauenburg  to  Prussia. 

Like  those  of  tbe  other  districts  of  Germany,  tbe  estates  of 
the  different  provinces  which  formed  tbe  kingdom  of  Hanover 
had  met  for  many  years  in  an  irregular  fashion  to  exercise  their 
varying  and  ill-defined  authority;  and,  although  the  elector 
Ernest  Augustus  introduced  a  system  of  administrative  councils 
into  Celle,  these  estates,  consisting  of  the  three  orders  of  prelates, 
nobles  and  towns,  together  with  a  body  somewhat  resembling 
tbe  English  privy  council,  were  the  only  constitution  which  the 
country  possessed,  and  the  only  check  upon  tbe  power  of  its 
ruler.  When  the  elector  George  Louis  became  king  of  Great 
Britain  in  17  U  be  appointed  a  representative,  or  stoUkolttr, 
to  govern  the  electorate,  and  thus  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
was  attended  with  constitutional  changes  in  Hanover  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Responsible  of  course  to  the  elector,  the 
S tat t halter,  aided  by  tbe  privy  council,  conducted  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  electorate,  generally  in  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory 
fashion,  until  the  wetter  of  tbe  Napoleonic  wars.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1814  tbe  estates  of  the  several  provinces  of 
tbe  kingdom  were  fused  into  one  body,  consisting  of  eighty-five 
members,  but  the  chief  power  was  exercised  as  before  by  the 
members  of  a  few  noble  families.  In  1819,  however,  this  feudal 
relic  was  supplanted  by  a  new  constitution.  Two  chambers 
were  established,  the  one  formed  of  nobles  and  the  other  of  elected 
representatives;  but  although  they  were  authorized  to  control 
the  finances,  their  power  with  regard  to  legislation  was  very 
circumscribed.  This  constitution  was  sanctioned  by  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  King  George  IV.;  but  it  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  new  and  liberal  ideas  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 
it  hardly  survived  George's  decease  in  1830.  The  revolution 
of  that  year  compelled  George's  brother  and  successor,  William, 
to  dismiss  Count  Munstcr,  who  had  been  tbe  actual  ruler  of  the 
country,  and  to  name  his  own  brother,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
duke  of  Cambridge,  a  viceroy  of  Hanover;  one  of  tbe  viceroy's 
earliest  duties  being  to  appoint  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  new 
constitution.  This  was  done,  and  after  William  bad  insisted  upon 
certain  alterations,  it  was  accepted  and  promulgated  in  1833. 
Representation  was  granted  to  the  peasants;  tbe  two  chambers 
were  empowered  to  initiate  legislation;  ministers  were  made 
responsible  for  all  acts  of  government;  a  civil  list  was  given  to 
the  king  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  crown  lands;  and, 
in  short,  the  new  constitution  was  similar  to  that  of  Great 
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Britain.  These  liberal  arrangements,  however,  did  not  entirely 
allay  the  discontent.  A  strong  and  energetic  party  endeavoured 
to  thwart  the  working  of  the  new  order,  and  matters  came  to  a 
climax  on  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837. 

By  the  law  of  Hanover  a  woman  could  not  ascend  the  throne, 
and  accordingly  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  fifth 
son  of  George  III.,  and  not  Victoria,  succeeded  William  as 
sovereign  in  1837,  thus  separating  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover  after  a  union  of  113  years.  Ernest,  a  prince  with 
very  autocratic  ideas,  had  disapproved  of  the  constitution  of 
1833,  and  his  first  important  act  as  king  was  to  decta  re  it  invalid. 
He  appears  to  have  been  especially  chagrined  because  the  crown 
lands  were  not  his  personal  property,  but  the  whole  of  the  new 
arrangements  were  repugnant  to  him.  Seven  Gottingcn  pro- 
fessors who  protested  against  this  proceeding  were  deprived  ctf 
their  chairs;  and  some  of  tbem,  including  F.  C.  Dahlmann  and 
Jakob  Grimm,  were  banished  from  the  country  for  publishing 
their  protest.  To  save  tbe  constitution  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  German  Confederation,  which  Hanover  had  joined  in  iSr 5; 
but  the  federal  diet  declined  to  interfere,  and  in  1840  Ernest 
altered  the  constitution  to  suit  his  own  illiberal  views.  Recover- 
ing the  crown  lands,  he  abolished  the  principle  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  the  legislative  power  of  the  two  chambers,  and 
other  reforms,  virtually  restoring  affairs  to  their  condition  before 
1833.  The  inevitable  crisis  was  delayed  until  the  stormy  year 
1848,  when  the  king  probably  saved  his  crown  by  hastily  giving 
back  the  constitution  of  1833.  Order,  however,  having  been 
restored,  in  1850  he  dismissed  the  Liberal  ministry  and  attempted 
to  evade  his  concessions;  a  bitter  struggle  had  just  broken  out 
when  Ernest  Augustus  died  in  November  i8sr.  During  this 
reign  the  foreign  policy  of  Hanover  both  within  and  without 
Germany  bad  been  coloured  by  jealousy  of  Prussia  and  by  the 
king's  autocratic  ideas.  Refusing  to  join  the  Prussian  ZoUvcrcin, 
Hanover  had  become  a  member  of  the  rival  commercial  union, 
the  SUuervtrein,  three  years  before  Ernest's  accession;  but  as 
this  union  was  not  a  gTeat  success  the  Zoihacin  was  joined  in 
1851.  In  1849,  after  the  failure  of  the  German  parliament  at 
Frankfort,  tbe  king  had  joined  with  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia 
and  Saxony  to  form  the  "  three  kings'  alliance  ";  but  this 
union  with  Prussia  was  unreal,  and  with  the  king  of  Saxony  be 
soon  transferred  hissupport  to  Austria  and  became  a  member 
of  the  "  four  kings'  alliance." 

George  V.,  the  new  king  of  Hanover,  who  was  unfortunately 
blind,  sharing  his  father's  political  ideas,  at  once  appointed 
a  ministry  whose  aim  was  to  sweep  away  the  constitution  of 
1848.  This  project/  however,  was  resisted  by  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Landtag,  or  parliament;  and  after  several 
changes  of  government  a  new  ministry  advised  the  king  in  1855 
to  appeal  to  the  diet  of  the  German  Confederation.  This  was 
done,  and  the  diet  declared  the  constitution  of  1848  to  be  invalid. 
Acting  on  this  verdict,  not  only  was  a  ministry  formed  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  1840,  but  after  some  trouble  a  body  of 
members  fully  in  sympathy  with  this  object  was  returned  to 
parliament  in  1857.  But  these  members  were  so  far  from  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people  that  popular  resentment 
compelled  George  to  dismiss  his  advisers  in  1862.  But  the  more 
liberal  government  which  succeeded  did  not  enjoy  his  complete 
confidence,  and  in  1865  a  ministry  was  once  more  formed  which 
was  more  in  accord  with  his  own  ideas.  This  contest  soon  lost 
both  interest  and  importance  owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Germany.  Bismarck,  the  director  of  the  policy  of  Prussia, 
was  devising  methods  for  the  realization  of  his  schemes,  and  it 
became  clear  after  the  war  over  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstrin  that  the  smaller  German  states  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  decide  definitely  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  After  a  period 
of  vacillation  Hanover  threw  in  her  lot  with  Austria,  the  decisive 
step  being  taken  when  the  question  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
federal  army  was  voted  upon  in  the  diet  on  the  14th  of  June 
1 866.  At  once  Prussia  requested  Hanover  to  remain  unarmed 
and  neutral  during  the  war,  and  with  equal  promptness  King 
George  refused  to  assent  to  these  demands.  Prussian  troops 
then  crossed  his  frontier  and  look  possession  of  bis  capital. 
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The  Hanoverians,  however,  were  victorious  at  the  battle  of 
Langensalza  on  the  27th  of  June  1866,  but  the  advance  of  fresh 
bodies  of  the  enemy  compelled  them  to  capitulate  two  days 
later.  By  the  terms  of  this  surrender  the  king  was  not  to  reside 
in  Hanover,  his  officers  were  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war, 
and  his  ammunition  and  stores  became  the  property  of  Prussia 
The  decree  of  the  20th  of  September  i860  formally 


while  King  George  from  his  retreat  at  I  Letting  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  powers  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  Hanoverians  remained 
loyal  to  their  sovereign;  some  of  them  serving  in  the  Guclph 
Legion,  which  was  maintained  largely  at  his  expense  in  France, 
where  a  paper,  La  Situation,  was  founded  by  Oskar  Mcding 
(1829-1003)  and  conducted  in  his  interests.  These  and  other 
elaborate  efforts,  however,  failed  to  bring  about  tbe  return  of  the 
king  to  Hanover,  though  the  Guelph  party  continued  to  agitate 
and  to  hope  even  after  the  Franco-German  War  had  immensely 
increased  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  Prussia.  George  died 
in  June  1878.  His  son,  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
continued  to  maintain  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hanover,  and 
refused  to  be  reconciled  with  Prussia.  Owing  to  Uus  attitude 
the  German  imperial  government  refused  to  allow  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  which  he  inherited  on 
the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family  in  1884,  and  again 
in  1006  when  the  same  subject  came  up  for  settlement  on  the 
death  of  the  regent.  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia. 

In  1867  King  George  had  agreed  to  accept  Prussian  bonds  to 
the  value  of  about  £1 ,600,000  as  compensation  for  the  confiscation 
of  his  estates  in  Hanover.  In  1868,  however,  on  account  of  his 
continued  hostility  to  Prussia,  the  Prussian  government 
sequestrated  this  property;  and,  known  as  the  Welfenfonds, 
or  Reptilicnfonds,  it  was  employed  as  a  secret  service  fund  to 
combat  the  intrigues  of  the  Guelphs  in  various  parts  of  Europe; 
until  in  1892  it  was  arranged  that  the  interest  should  be  paid 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  1885  measures  were  taken  to 
incorporate  the  province  of  Hanover  more  thoroughly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  tbe  great 
majority  of  the  Hanoverians  have  submitted  to  the  inevitable, 
and  are  loyal  subjects  of  tbe  king  of  Prussia. 

Authorities. — A.  Hum-,  Gesckicktt  des  Konigmcks  Hannover  und 
its  Henogtums  Braunschweig  (Hanover,  1 824- 1 830);  A.  F.  H. 
Schaumann,  Handbuck  der  Cesckickte  der  Land*  Hannover  und 
Braunschweig  (Hanover,  1861);  G.  A.  Grotcfend,  Geschichte  der 
aUgemetnen  landsldndiscke*  Verfassung  des  Konitreicks  Hannover, 
1814-18)8  (Hanover,  1857);  H.  A.  Oppcrmann,  Zur  Gesckickte  des 
Kbnigretdu  Hannover,  1832-1860  (Berlin,  1868);    E.  von  Meier, 

Verwaltungsgesckithte  (Leipzig, 


Hannovertcke 


und 


Verfassungs- 

1898-1899)  :  W.  von  Hasaetl,  Das  Kurfursiinium  Hannover  rem 
Baseter  Frieden  bis  tur  preussiscken  Okkupatum  (Hanover,  1894) ; 
and  GesckickU  des  KcmigreUhs  Hannover  (Leipzig,  1808-1901);  H. 
von  Trcitschke,  Der  Herzog  von  Cumberland  una  das  kannoversche 
Stoats grundgesrtt  von  1833  (Leiorig,  1888);  M.  Bar,  Obersicktuber 

j/ii  ft  iff         &fTiij£«it  fit9  f%  ^  iii^M  I  s  d  v  c  A  ft  s  M  J I  ti  Pt(j%%'f  ( 1  j.)^ 
1900);  Hannoversckes  Portfolio  (Stuttgart,  1839-1840;  and  the 
authorities  given  for  the  hittory  of  Brunswick. 

HANOVER,  the  capital  of  tbe  Prussian  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  sandy  but  fertile  plain  on  the  Lcinc,  which 
here  receives  the  Ihme,  38  m.  N.W.  from  Brunswick,  78  S.E. 
of  Bremen,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  main  lines  of  railway, 
Berlin  to  Cologne  and  Hamburg  to  Frankfort -on-Main.  Pop. 
(1885)  i39.73«*.  (1000)  »3S,666;  (1905)  250,032.  On  the  north 
and  cast  the  town  is  half  encircled  by  the  beautiful  woods  and 
groves  of  the  Eilcnricdc  and  the  List  which  form  the  public 
park.  The  Lcinc  flows  through  the  city,  having  the  old  town 
on  its  right  and  the  quaint  Calenberger  quarter  between  its  left 
bank  and  the  Ihme.  The  old  town  is  irregularly  built,  with 
narrow  streets  and  old-fashioned  gabled  houses.  In  its  centre 
lies  the  Markt  Kirchc,  a  red-brick  edifice  of  the  14th  century, 
containing  interesting  monuments  and  some  fine  stained-glass 
windows,  and  with  a  steeple  310  ft.  in  height  (the  highest  in 
Hanover).  Its  interior  was  restored  in  185s.  Close  by,  on  the 
market  Square,  is  the  red-brick  medieval  town-hall  (Rathaus), 
with  an  historical  wine  cellar  beneath.  It  has  been  superseded 
for  municipal  business  by  a  new  building,  and  now  contains  the 
civic  archives  and  museum 


The  new  town, 


the 


old  on  the  north  and  east,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  woods 
referred  to,  has  wide  streets,  handsome  buildings  and  beautiful 
squares.  Among  the  last  -mentioned  are  the  square  at  the  railway 
station — the  Ernst  August-Platz — with  an  equestrian  statue  of 
King  Ernest  Augustus  in  bronze;  the  triangular  Theater- Plaii, 
with  statues  of  the  composer  Maxschncr  and  others;  and  the 
Gcorgs-Plau,  with  a  statue  of  Schiller.  To  the  south  of  the  old 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ihme,  lies  the  Waterloo- PlaU,  with 
a  column  of  victory,  154  ft-  bigh,  having  inscribed  on  it  the 
names  of  800  Hanoverians  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  In  tbe  adjacent 
gardens  an  open  rotunda  encloses  a  marble  bust  of  tbe  philosopher 
Leibnitz,  and  near  it  is  a  monument  to  General  Count  von  Alt  en, 
the  commander  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  at  Waterloo.  Among 
the  other  churches  the  most  noticeable  are  tbe  Ncustadterkirche, 
with  a  graceful  shrine  containing  the  tomb  of  Leibnitz,  tbe 
Kreuzkirche,  built  about  1300,  with  a  curious  steeple,  and  the 
Aegidienkirchc  among  ancient  edifices,  and  among  modern  ones 
the  CbristuskJrchc,  a  gift  of  King  George  V.,  the  Lukaakirche, 
tbe  Luthcrkircbe,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary, 
with  a  tower  300  ft.  high,  containing  the  grave  of  Ludwig 
Windthorst,  "  his  little  excellency,"  for  many  years  leader  of 
the  Ultramontane  (Centre)  party  in  the  imperial  diet.  Of 
secular  buildings  the  most  remarkable  is  the  royal  palace — Schloe* 
— built  1636-1640,  with  a  grand  portal  and  handsome  quadrangle. 
In  its  chapel  arc  preserved  the  relics  of  saints  which  Henry 
the  Lion  brought  from  Palestine.  The  new  provincial  museum 
built  in  1897-1902  contains  the  Cumberland  Gallery  and  the 
Guelph  Museum;  and  tbe  Kestner  Museum  also  contains 
interesting  and  valuable  collections  of  works  of  art.  Tbe  other 
principal  public  buildings  are  tbe  royal  archives  and  library, 
containing  a  library  of  200,000  volumes  and  3500  manuscripts; 
the  old  provincial  museum,  which  houses  a  variety  of  collections, 
such  as  natural,  historical  and  ethnographical,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  modern  paintings;  the  theatre  (built  1845-1852),  ore 
of  tbe  largest  in  Germany,  tbe  archaeological  museum,  the 
railway  station,  and,  in  the  west,  close  to  Hcrrcnhausen  (tec 
below),  the  magnificent  Wclfenschloss  (Guclph-palace). 
begun  in  1859,  was  almost  completed  in  1866,  but 
occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  royal  family.  Since  1875  it  has 
been  occupied  by  the  technical  high  school,  an  academy  with 
university  privileges.  Close  to  it  lies  the  famous  Herrenhausta. 
the  summer  palace  of  the  former  kings  of  Hanover,  with  fine 
gardens,  an  open-air  theatre,  a  museum  and  an  orangery,  and 
approached  by  a  grand  avenue  over  a  mile  in  length. 

Hanover  has  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  is  the  seat 
of  several  learned  societies.  It  is  largely  frequented  by  foreign 
students,  especially  English,  attracted  by  the  cdu 
facilities  it  offers  and  by  the  reputed  purity  of  the 
spoken.  Hanover  is  the  headquarters  of  the  X. 
corps,  has  a  large  garrison  of  nearly  all  1 
riding  school.  It  occupies  a  leading  positions 
and  commercial  towns  of  tbe  empire,  and  of  recent  years  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  prosperity.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Hameln,  Cologne,  Altenbekcn 
and  Casscl,  and  the  facilities  of  intercourse  have,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Prussian  government,  enormously  developed 
its  trade  and  manufactures.  Almost  all  industries  are  repre- 
sented; chief  among  them  are  machine-building,  tbe 
facture  of  india-rubber,  linen,  cloth,  hardware, 
tobacco,  pianos,  furniture  and  groceries.  The  < 
principally  in  wine,  hides,  I 
are  extensive  printing  establishments.  Hanover  was  the  first 
German  town  that  was  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  William  Hcrschel.the  astronomer,  of  the  brothers  SchlrgrL 
of  Inland  and  of  the  historian  Pertz.  The  philosopher  Leibcjt: 
died  there  in  1716. 

Close  by,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lcinc,  ties  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Linden,  which,  though  practically  forming  one  town  with 
Hanover,  is  treated  under  a  separate  beading. 

The  town  of  Hanover  is  first  mentioned  during  the  12th 
century.   It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Welf ,  then  to  the  I 
of  Hildesbcim,  and  then,  in  1369,  it  came  again  into  the  ] 
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of  the  Welfs,  now  dukes  of  Brunswick.  It  joined  the  Hanscatic 
League,  and  was  later  the  residence  of  the  branch  of  the  ducal 
house,  which  received  the  title  of  elector  of  Hanover  and 
ascended  the  British  throne  in  the  person  of  George  I.  One  or 
two  important  treaties  were  signed  in  Hanover,  which  from  1810 
to  1813  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  in  i860  was 
annexed  by  Prussia,  after  having  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  since  its  foundation  in  1815. 

See  O.  L'lrich,  Btlder  a  us  Hannovers  Verganrenkeil  (1801 ) ;  Hoppe, 
Cexhuku  der  Stadt  Hannover  (1845);  Hirachfeld,  Hannoters  Cross- 
Industrie  und  Crosikandel  (Leipzig,  1891);  FrenidorfT,  Die  Stadl- 
terfassunt  Hannoters  in  alter  und  neuir  Zril  (Leipzig.  1883);  W. 
Bahrdt,  Gestkstkte  dtr  Reformation  der  Stodt  Hannover  (1891);  Hart- 
mann,  Gesekickle  ton  Hannover  mil  besonderrr  Rucksitktnakme  auj  die 
Enheickelunt  der  Rendensstadt  Hannover  (1886);  Hannover  und 
Umgtrend.  Entviekelunr  und  Zustande  setner  Industrie  und 
Geverle  (1874):  and  the  Urkundenbuck  der  Sladt  Hannover  (i860. 

fol.). 

HANOVER,  a  town  of  Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  s  m.  below  Madison.  Pop.  (1000) 
.177;  (1010)  356.  It  is  served  by  boats  on  the  Ohio  river  and 
by  stages  to  Madison,  the  nearest  railway  station.  Along  the 
border  of  the  town  and  on  a  bluff  rising  about  500  ft.  above  the 
river  is  Hanover  College,  an  institution  under  Presbyterian 
control,  embracing  a  college  and  a  preparatory  department,  and 
offering  classical  and  scientific  courses  and  instruction  in  music; 
there  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  In  1008-1909  there  were  311 
students,  75  being  in  the  Academy.  The  institution  was  opened 
in  a  log  cabin  in  1817,  was  incorporated  as  Hanover  Academy  in 
1828,  was  adopted  as  a  syriodical  school  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Indiana  in  1829  on  condition  that  a  Theological  depart- 
ment be  added,  and  in  1833  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name.  In  1840,  however,  the  theological  department  became  a 
separate  institution  and  was  removed  to  New  Albany,  whence 
in  1850  it  was  removed  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  named,  first, 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west,  and, 
in  1886,  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  years 
immediately  after  its  incorporation  in  1833  Hanover  College 
introduced  the  "  manual  labor  system  "  and  was  for  a  time 
very  prosperous,  but  the  system  was  not  a  success,  the  college 
ran  into  debt,  and  in  1843  the  trustees  attempted  to  surrender 
the  charter  and  to  acquire  the  charter  of  a  university  at  Madison. 
This  effort  was  opposed  by  a  strong  party,  which  secured  a 
more  liberal  charter  for  the  college.  In  1880  the  college  became 
coeducational. 

HANOVER,  a  township  of  Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  75  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  (1000)  1884;  (1910)  J075.  No  railway  enters  this  town- 
ship; the  Ledyard  Free  Bridge  (the  first  free- bridge  across  the 
Connecticut)  connects  it  with  Norwich.Vt.,  which  is  served  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  Ranges  of  rugged  hills,  broken 
by  deep  narrow  gorges  and  by  the  wider  valley  of  Mink  Brook, 
rise  near  the  river  and  culminate  in  the  E.  section  in  Moose 
Mountain,  3326  ft.  above  the  sea.  Near  the  foot  of  Moose 
Mountain  is  the  birthplace  of  Laura  D.  Bridgman.  Agriculture, 
dairying  and  lumbering  arc  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  village  of  Hanover,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  township, 
occupies  Hanover  Plain  in  the  S.W.  comer,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Dartmouth  College  (q.t  ),  which  has  a  strikingly  beautiful  campus, 
and  among  its  buildings  several  excellent  examples  of  the 
colonial  style,  notably  Dartmouth  Hall.  The  Mary  Hitchcock 
memorial  hospital,  a  cottage  hospital  of  36  beds,  was  erected 
in  1890-1893  by  Hiram  Hitchcock  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The 
charter  of  the  township  was  granted  by  Gov.  Bcnning  Wcnt- 
worth  on  the  4th  of  July  1761,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made 
in  May  1765.  The  records  of  the  town  meetings  and  selectmen, 
1 761-1818,  have  been  published  by  E.  P.  Storrs  (Hanover,  1905). 

See  Frederick  Chase.  A  History  of  Dartmouth  Collet*  end  Ike  Town 
tf  Hanover  (Cambridge,  1891). 

HANOVER,  a  borough  of  York  county,  Pennsylvania.  U.S.A., 
36  m.  S.  by  W.  ol  Harrisburg,  and  6  m.  from  the  S.  border  of 
the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  3746;  (1900)  S301,  (133  foreign-bom); 
(iqio)  7°57-  It  is  served  by  the  Northern  Central  and  the 
Western  Maryland  railways.   The  botough  is  built  on  nearly 
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level  ground  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Conewago,  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  turnpike  roads  leading  to  Baltimore,  Carlisle, 
York  and  Frederick,  from  which  places  the  principal  streets — 
sections  of  these  roads — arc  named.  Among  its  manufactures 
arc  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  flour,  silk,  waggons, 
shoes,  gloves,  furniture,  wire  cloth  and  cigars.  The  settlement 
of  the  place  was  begun  mostly  by  Germans  during  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  Hanover  was  laid  out  in  1763  or  1764  by 
Col.  Richard  MacAUistcr;  and  in  1815  It  was  incorporated. 
On  the  30th  of  June  1863  there  was  a  cavalry  engagement  in 
and  near  Hanover  between  the  forces  of  Generals  H.  J.  Kilpatrick 
(Union)  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  (Confederate)  preliminary  to  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  This  engagement  is  commemorated  by 
an  equestrian  statue  erected  in  Hanover  by  the  state. 

HARRIOT.  FRANCOIS  (1761-1794),  French  revolutionist, 
was  bom  at  Nanterrc  (Seine)  of  poor  parentage.  Having  lost  his 
first  employment — with  a  procureur — through  dishonesty, 
he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Paris  ottroi  in  1789,  but  was 
dismissed  for  abandoning  his  post  when  the  Parisians  burned 
the  octroi  barriers  on  the  night  of  the  I3th-i3th  of  July  1789. 
After  leading  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  for  some  t  imc,  he  became 
one  of  the  orators  of  the  section  of  the  sans-culotles,  and  com- 
manded the  armed  force  of  that  section  during  the  insurrection 
on  the  10th  of  August  1793  and  the  massacres  of  September.  But 
he  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  night  of  the  joth-j  1st 
of  May  1793,  when  he  was  provisionally  appointed  commandant- 
general  of  the  armed  forces  of  Paris  by  the  council  general  of 
the  Commune.  On  the  31st  of  May  he  was  one  of  the  delegates 
fronrthe  Commune  to  the  Convention  demanding  the  dissolution 
of  the  Commission  of  Twelve  and  the  proscription  of  the 
Girondists  (?.».),  and  he  was  in  command  of  the  insurrectionary 
forces  of  the  Commune  during  the  entente  of  the  3nd  of  June 
(see  French  Revolution).  On  the  nth  of  June  he  resigned 
his  command,  declaring  that  order  had  been  restored.  On  the 
13th  he  was  impeached  in  the  Convention;  but  the  motion  was 
not  carried,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  he  was  elected  by  the  Commune 
permanent  commander  of  the  armed  forces  of  Paris.  This 
position,  which  gave  him  enormous  power,  he  retained  until 
the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thcrmidor  (July  »7.  1704).  His 
arrest  was  decreed;  but  he  had  the  generate  sounded  and  the 
tocsin  rung,  and  tried  to  rescue  Robespierre,  who  was  under 
arrest  in  the  hall  of  the  ComiU  de  S&rtti  Generate.  Hanriot  was 
himself  arrested,  but  was  rescued  by  his  adherents,  and  hastened 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  organize  resistance 
he  fled  and  hid  in  a  secluded  yard,  where  he  was  discovered  the 
next  day.  He  was  arrested,  sentenced  to  death,  and  guillotined 
with  Robespierre  and  his  friends  on  the  10th  Thcrmidor  of  the 
year  II.  (the  28th  of  July  1704)- 

HANSARD,  LUKE  (1753-1838),  English  printer,  was  born  on 
the  sth  of  July  1752  ib  St  Mary's  parish,  Norwich.  He  was 
educated  at  Boston  grammar  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Stephen  White,  a  Norwich  printer.  As  soon  as  his  apprenticeship 
had  expired  Hansard  started  for  London  with  only  a  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  and  became  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  John  Hughs 
(1703-1771),  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1774  he  was 
made  a  partner,  and  undertook  almost  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
business,  which  in  1800  came  completely  into  his  hands.  On  the 
admission  of  his  sons  the  firm  became  Luke  Hansard  &  Sons. 
Among  those  whose  friendship  Hansard  won  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  were  Robert  Orme,  Burke  and  Dr  Johnson; 
while  Porson  praised  him  as  the  most  accurate  printer  of  Greek. 
He  printed  the  Journals  of  Ikt  House  of  Commons  from  1774  till 
his  death.  The  promptitude  and  accuracy  with  which  Hansard 
printed  parliamentary  papers  were  often  of  the  greatest  service 
to  government — notably  on  one  occasion  when  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  French  Revolution 
were  submitted  to  Pitt  twenty-four  hours  after  the  draft  had 
left  his  hands.  On  the  union  with  Inland  in  1801,  the  increase 
of  parliamentary  printing  compelled  Hansard  to  give  up  all 
private  printing  except  when  parliament  was  not  sitting.  He 
devised  numerous  expedients  for  reducing  the  expense  of  publish- 
ing the  reports;  and  in  1805,  when  his  workmen  struck  at  a  time 
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of  great  pressure,  he  and  his  sons  themselves  set  to  work  as 

compositors.   Luke  Hansard  died  on  the  29th  of  October  182ft. 

His  son,  Thomas  Cvkson  Hansard  (1776-1833),  established 
a  press  of  his  own  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  began  in  1803  to 
print  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  which  were  not  at  first  inde- 
pendent reports,  but  were  taken  from  the  newspapers.  After 
1889  the  debates  were  published  by  the  Hansard  Publishing 
Union  Limited.  T.  C.  Hansard  was  the  author  of  Typographic, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of 
Printing  (1825).  The  original  business  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  brothers,  James  and  Luke  Graves  Hansard 
(1777-1851).  The  firm  was  prosecuted  in  1*37  by  John  Joseph 
Stockwcll  for  printing  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an 
official  report  of  the  inspector  of  prisons,  statements  regarded  by 
the  plaintiff  as  libellous.  Hansard  sheltered  himself  on  the 
ground  cf  privilege,  but  it  was  not  until  after  much  litigation 
that  the  security  of  the  printers  of  government  reports  was 
guaranteed  by  statute  in  1840. 

HANSEATIC  LEAGUE.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
precise  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Hanseatic  League  or 
to  name  any  single  factor  which  explains  the  origin  of  that 
loose  but  effective  federation  of  North  German  towns.  Associ- 
ated action  and  partial  union  among  these  towns  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  13th  century.  In  1241  wc  find  Lubcck  and 
Hamburg  agreeing  to  safeguard  the  important  road  connect- 
ing the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  first  known  meeting  of 
the  "  maritime  towns,"  later  known  as  the  Wcndish  group  and 
including  Lubcck,  Hamburg,  Luncburg,  Wismar,  Rostock  and 
Stralsund,  took  place  in  1256.  The  Saxon  towns,  during  the 
following  century,  were  joining  to  protect  their  common  interests, 
and  indeed  at  this  period  town  confederacies  in  Germany,  both 
North  and  South,  were  so  considerable  as  to  call  for  the  declara- 
tion against  them  in  the  Golden  Bull  of  13S6.  The  decline  of 
the  imperial  power  and  the  growing  opposition  between  the 
towns  and  the  territorial  princes  justified  these  defensive  town 
alliances,  which  in  South  Germany  took  on  a  peculiarly  political 
character.  The  relative  weakness  of  territorial  power  in  the 
North,  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  diminished 
without  however  removing  this  motive  for  union,  but  the 
comparative  immunity  from  princely  aggression  on  land  left 
the  towns  freer  to  combine  in  a  stronger  and  more  permanent 
union  for  the  defence  of  their  commerce  by  sea  and  for  the 
control  of  the  Baltic. 

While  the  political  clement  in  the  development  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  must  not  be  underestimated,  it  was  not  so  formative 
as  the  economic.  The  foundation  was  laid  for  the  growth  of 
German  towns  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  by  the  gmi 
movement  of  German  colonization  of  Slavic  territory  cast  of  the 
Kibe.  This  movement,  extending  in  time  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  nth  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  and  carrying  a 
stream  of  settlers  and  traders  from  the  Northwest,  resulted  not 
only  in  the  Gcrmanization  of  a  wide  territory  but  in  the  extension 
of  German  influence  along  the  sea-coast  far  to  the  east  of  actual 
territorial  settlement.  The  German  trading  towns,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  numerous  streams  which  drain  the  North  European  plain, 
were  stimulated  or  created  by  the  unifying  impulse  of  a  common 
and  long-continued  advance  of  conquest  and  colonization. 

The  impetus  of  this  remarkable  movement  of  expansion  not ' 
only  carried  German  trade  to  the  East  and  North  within  the 
Baltic  basin,  but  reanimated  the  older  trade  from  the  lower  Rhine 
region  to  Flanders  and  England  in  the  West.  Cologne  and  the 
Wcstphalian  towns,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Dortmund, 
Soest  and  Munstcr,  had  long  controlled  this  commerce  but  now 
began  to  feel  the  competition  of  the  active  traders  of  the  Baltic, 
opening  up  that  direct  communication  by  sea  from  the  Baltic 
to  western  Europe  which  became  the  essential  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  League.  The  necessity  of  seeking  protection  from 
the  sea-rovers  and  pirates  who  infested  these  waters  during 
the  whole  period  of  Hanseatic  supremacy,  the  legal  customs, 
substantially  alike  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany,  which 
governed  the  groups  of  traders  in  the  outlying  trading  posts, 
the  establishment  of  common  factories,  or  "  counters  "(Komtors) 


at  these  points,  with  aldermen  to  administer  justice  and  to 
secure  trading  privileges  for  the  community  of  German  merchants 
— such  were  some  of  the  unifying  influences  which  preceded  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  League.  In  the  century  of  energetic 
commercial  development  before  1350  the  German  merchants 
abroad  led  the  way. 

Germans  were  early  pushing  as  permanent  settlers  into  the 
Scandinavian  towns,  and  in  Wisby,  on  the  island  of  Gothland, 
the  Scandinavian  centre  of  Baltic  trade,  equal  rights  as  citizens 
in  the  town  government  were  possessed  by  the  German  settlers 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  There  also  came 
into  existence  at  Wisby  the  first  association  of  German  traders 
abroad,  which  united  the  merchants  of  over  thirty  towns, 
from  Cologne  and  Utrecht  in  the  West  to  Reval  in  the  East. 
We  find  the  Gothland  association  making  in  1229  a  treaty  with 
a  Russian  prince  and  securing  privileges  for  their  branch  trading 
station  at  Novgorod.  According  to  the  "  Skra,"  the  by-laws 
of  the  Novgorod  branch,  the  four  aldermen  of  the  community 
of  Germans,  who  among  other  duties  held  the  keys  of  the  common 
chest,  deposited  in  Wisby,  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  merchants' 
of  the  Gothland  association  and  of  the  towns  of  Lubcck.  Soest 
and  Dortmund.  The  Gothland  association  received  in  1237 
trading  rights  in  England,  and  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  also  secured  privileges  in  Flanders.  It  legislated  on 
matters  relating  to  common  trade  interests,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  regulation  of  1287  concerning  shipwrecked  goods,  we  find 
it  imposing  this  legislation  on  the  towns  under  the  penalty  of 
exclusion  from  the  association.  But  with  the  extension  of  the 
East  and  West  trade  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Baltic,  this 
association  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  losing  its  position  of 
leadership.  Its  inheritance  passed  to  the  gradually  forming 
union  of  towns,  chiefly  those  known  as  Wendish,  which  looked  to 
Ltlbeck  as  their  head.  In  1 293  the  Saxon  and  Wendish  merchants 
at  Rostock  decided  that  all  appeals  from  Novgorod  be  taken  to 
Ltibcck  instead  of  to  Wisby,  and  six  years  later  the  Wendish 
and  Wcslphalian  towns,  meeting  at  Ltibcck,  ordered  that  the 
Gothland  association  should  no  longer  use  a  common  seaL 
Though  Lubcck's  right  as  court  of  appeal  from  the  Hanseatic 
counter  at  Novgorod  was  not  recognized  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  League  until  1373,  the  long-existing  practice  had  simply 
accorded  with  the  actual  shifting  of  commercial  power.  The 
union  of  merchants  abroad  was  beginning  to  come  under  the 
control  of  the  partial  union  of  towns  at  borne. 

A  similar  and  contemporary  extension  of  the  influence  0/  the 
Baltic  traders  under  Lubcck's  leadership  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  West.  As  a  consequence  of  the  close  commercial  relations 
early  existing  between  England  and  the  Rhcnish-Wcstphalian 
towns,  the  merchants  of  Cologne  were  the  first  to  possess  a  gild- 
hall  in  London  and  to  form  a  "  hansa  "  with  the  right  of  admitting 
other  German  merchants  on  payment  of  a  fee.  The  charter  of 
1226,  however,  by  which  Emperor  Frederick  II.  created  Lubedt 
a  free  imperial  city,  expressly  declared  that  Lubcck  citizens 
trading  in  England  should  be  free  from  the  dues  imposed  by 
the  merchants  of  Cologne  and  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
privileges.  In  1266  and  1267  the  merchants  of  Hamburg  and 
Lubcck  received  from  Henry  III.  the  right  to  establish  their 
own  hansas  in  London,  like  that  of  Cologne.  The  situation  thus 
created  led  by  1 282  Vo  the  coalescence  of  the  rival  associations 
in  the  "  Gild-hall  of  the  Germans,"  but  though  the  Baltic  traders 
had  secured  a  recognized  foothold  in  the  enlarged  and  unified 
organization,  Cologne  retained  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
London  settlement  until  1476.  Ltibcck  and  Hamburg,  however, 
dominated  the  German  trade  in  the  ports  of  the  cast  coast, 
notably  in  Lynn  and  Boston,  while  they  were  strong  in  the 
organized  trading  settlements  at  York,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Norwich, 
Yarmouth  and  Bristol.  The  counter  at  London,  first  called  the 
Steelyard  in  a  parliamentary  petition  of  14a 2, claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  other  factories  in  England. 

In  Flanders,  also,  the  German  merchants  from  the  West  had 
long  been  trading,  but  here  had  later  to  endure  not  only  the 
rivalry  but  the  pre-eminence  of  those  from  the  East.  Io"  125* 
the  urn  treaty  privileges  (or  German  trade  in  Flanders  show 
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two  men  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  heading  the  "  Merchants  of- 
the  Roman  Empire,"  and  in  the  later  organization  of  the  counter 
at  Bruges  four  or  five  of  the  six  aldermen  were  chosen  from 
towns  east  of  the  Elbe,  with  LUbeck  steadily  predominant.  The 
Germans  recognized  the  staple  rights  of  Bruges  for  a  number  of 
commodities,  such  as  wool,  wax,  furs,  copper  and  grain,  and  in 
return  (or  this  material  contribution  to  the  growing  commercial 
importance  of  the  town,  they  received  in  ijoo,  freedom  from  the 
compulsory  brokerage  which  Bruges  imposed  on  foreign  mer- 
chants. The  importance  and  independence  of  the  Ccrman 
trading  settlements  abroad  was  exemplified  in  the  statutes  of 
the  "  Company  of  German  merchants  at  Bruges,"  drawn  up 
in  1347,  where  for  the  first  time  appears  the  grouping  of  towns 
in  three  sections  (the  "  Drittel "),  the  Wendish-Saxon,  the 
Prussian-Westphalian,  and  those  of  Gothland  and  Livland. 
Even  more  important  than  the  assistance  which  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  German  trade  at  Bruges  gave  to  that  leading  mart  of 
European  commerce  was  the  service  rendered  by  the  German 
counter  of  Bruges  to  the' cause  of  Hanseatic  unity.  Not  merely 
because  of  its  central  commercial  position,  but  because  of  its 
width  of  view,  its  political  insight,  and  its  constant  insistence  on 
the  necessity  of  union,  this  counter  played  a  leading  part  in 
Hanseatic  policy.    It  was  more  Hansc  than  the  Hansc  towns. 

The  last  of  the  chief  trading  settlements,  both  in  importance 
and  in  date  of  organization,  was  that  at  Bergen  in  Norway, 
where  in  1343  the  Hanscatics  obtained  special  trade  privileges. 
Scandinavia  bad  early  been  sought  for  its  copper  and  iron,  its 
forest  products  and  its  valuable  fisheries,  especially  of  herring 
at  Schonen,  but  it  was  backward  in  its  industrial  development 
and  Its  own  commerce  had  seriously  declined  in  the  14th  century. 
It  had  come  to  depend  largely  upon  the  Germans  for  the  import- 
ation of  all  its  luxuries  and  of  many  of  its  necessities,  as  well  as 
for  the  exportation  of  its  products,  but  regular  trade  with  the 
three  kingdoms  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  Wcndish 
towns,  with  Ltibeck  steadily  asserting  an  exclusive  ascendancy. 
The  fishing  centre  at  Schonen  was  important  as  a  market,  though, 
like  Novgorod,  its  trade  was  seasonal,  but  it  did  not  acquire  the 
position  of  a  regularly  organized  counter,  reserved  alone,  in  the 
North,  for  Bergen.  The  commercial  relations  with  the  North 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  important  clement  in  the  union  of  the 
Hansc  towns,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  especially  that  of  Denmark,  commanding  the  Sound 
which  gives  access  to  the  Baltic,  compelled  a  dose  attention  to 
Scandinavian  politics  on  the  part  of  Lubeck  and  the  League  and 
thus  by  necessitating  combined  political  action  in  defence  of 
Hanseatic  sca-p«wcr  exercised  a  unifying  influence. 

Energetic  and  successful  though  the  scattered  trading  settle- 
ments bad  been  in  establishing  German  trade  connexions  and 
in  securing  valuable  trade  privileges,  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  found  them  powerless  to  meet  difficulties  arising  from 
internal  dissension  and  still  more  from  the  political  rivalries 
and  trade  jealousies  of  nascent  nationalities.  Flanders  became 
a  battle-field  in  the  great  struggle  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  war  of  trade  prohibitions  led  to  infractions  of  the  German 
privileges  in  Bruges.  An  embargo  on  trade  with  Flanders,  voted 
in  1358  by  a  general  assembly,  resulted  by  1360  in  the  full 
restoration  of  German  privileges  in  Flanders,  but  reduced  the 
counter  at  Bruges  to  an  executive  organ  of  a  united  town  policy. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  a  document  connected  with  this  action 
the  union  of  towns,  borrowing  the  term  from  English  usage,  was 
first  called  the  "  German  Hansa."  In  1361  representatives  from 
LObcck  and  Wisby  visited  Novgorod  to  recodify  the  by-laws 
of  the  counter  and  to  admonish  it  that  new  statutes  required 
the  consent  of  Lubeck,  Wisby,  Riga,  Dorpat  and  Reval.  This 
action  was  confirmed  in  1366  by  an  assembly  of  the  Hansa  which 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  regulation  made  by  the 
Bruges  counter  and  of  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  young  Bergen 
counter,  ordered  that  in  future  the  approval  of  the  towns  must 
be  obtained  for  all  new  regulations. 

The  counter  at  London  was  soon  forced  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  other  counters  at  Bruges,  Novgorod  ami  Bergen.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Italians,  the  Hanscatics  remained  the  strongest 
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group  of  alien  merchants  in  England,  and,  as  such,  claimed  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Carta 
id  creator  ia  of  1303.  Their  highly  favoured  position  in  England, 
contrasting  markedly  with  their  refusal  of  trade  facilities  to  the 
English  in  some  of  the  Baltic  towns  and  their  evident  policy  of 
monopoly  in  the  Baltic  trade,  incensed  the  English  mercantile 
classes,  and  doubtless  influenced  the  increases  in  customs-duties 
which  were  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  contrary  to  their  treaty 
rights.  Unsuccessful  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  English 
government,  the  German  merchants  finally,  in  1374,  appealed 
for  aid  to  the  home  towns,  especially  to  LUbeck.  The  result 
of  Hanseatic  representations  was  the  confirmation  by  Richard  II. 
in  1377  of  all  their  privileges,  which  accorded  them  the  pre- 
ferential treatment  they  had  claimed  and  became  the  foundation 
of  the  Hanseatic  position  in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  conquest  of  Wisby  by  Waldemar  IV. 
of  Denmark  in  1361  had  disclosed  his  ambition  for  the  political 
control  of  the  Baltic.  He  was  promptly  opposed  by  an  alliance 
of  Hanse  towns,  led  by  LUbeck.  The  defeat  of  the  Ccrmans 
at  HcUingborg  only  called  into  being  the  stronger  town  and 
territorial  alliance  of  1367,  known  as  the  Cologne  Confederation, 
and  its  final  victory,  with  the  peace  of  Stralsund  in  1370,  which 
gave  for  a  limited  period  the  four  chief  castles  on  the  Sound  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  League. 

The  assertion  of  Hanseatic  influence  in  thetwo  decades,  135610 
1377.  marks  the  zenith  of  the  League's  power  and  the  completion 
of  the  long  process  of  unification.  Under  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial and  political  necessity,  authority  was  definitely  trans- 
ferred from  the  Hansas  of  merchants  abroad  to  the  Hansa  of 
towns  at  home,  and  the  sense  of  unity  had  become  such  that  in 
1380  a  LUbeck  official  could  declare  that  "whatever  touches 
one  town  touches  all."  But  even  at  the  time  when  union  was 
most  important,  this  statement  went  further  than  the  facts 
would  warrant,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  century  it 
became  less  and  less  true.  Dortmund  held  aloof  from  the 
Cologne  Confederation  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  concern  in 
Scandinavian  politics.  It  became,  indeed,  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  inland  towns  for  a  policy  of  sea- 
power  in  the  Baltic.  Cologne  sent  no  representatives  to  the 
regular  Hanseatic  assemblies  until  1383,  and  during  the  15th 
century  its  independence  was  frequently  manifested.  It  rebelled 
at  the  authority  of  the  counter  at  Bruges,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  England  (1469-1474)  openly  defied  the  League. 
In  the  East,  the  German  Order,  while  enjoying  Hanseatic 
privileges,  frequently  opposed  the  policy  of  the  League  abroad, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  domestic  troubles  and  its  Hinterland 
enemies  from  playing  its  own  hand  in  the  Baltic.  After  the  fall 
of  the  order  in  1467,  the  towns  of  Prussia  and  Livland,  especially 
Dantzig  and  Riga,  pursued  an  exclusive  trade  policy  even  against 
their  Hanseatic  confederates.  LUbeck,  however,  supported  by 
the  Bruges  counter,  despite  the  disaffection  and  jealousy  on  all 
sides  hampering  and  sometimes  thwarting  its  efforts,  stood 
steadfastly  for  union  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  the  assemblies.  Its  headship  of  the  League,  hitherto  tacitly 
accepted,  was  definitely  recognized  in  1418. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Hansa  was  the  assembly  of  town 
representatives,  the  "  Hansetage,"  held  irregularly  as  occasion 
required  at  the  summons  of  LUbeck,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
attended  but  scantily.  The  delegates  were  bound  by  instruc- 
tions from  their  towns  and  had  to  report  home  the  decisions  of 
the  assembly  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  In  1469  the  League 
declared  that  the  English  use  of  the  terms  "  socictas,"  "  col- 
legium "  and  "  universilas  "  was  inappropriate  to  so  loose  an 
organization.  It  preferred  to  call  itself  a  "fir ma  confederatio " 
for  trade  purposes  only.  It  had  no  common  seal,  though  that 
of  Lubeck  was  accepted,  particularly  by  foreigners,  in  behalf 
of  the  League.  Disputes  between  the  confederate  towns  were 
brought  for  adjudication  before  the  general  assembly,  but  the 
League  had  no  recognized  federal  judiciary.  Lubeck,  with  the 
counters  abroad,  watched  over  the  execution  of  the  measures 
voted  by  the  assembly,  but  there  was  no  regular  administrative 
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for  common  purposes  was  raised  from  I  Leipzig  and  Frankfort -on-Main  i 
time  (o  time,  as  necessity  demanded,  by  the  imposition  on  Hanse    the  stronghold  of  Hanse  trade  in  the  East,  «u  weakened  by 


merchandise  of  poundage  dues,  introduced  in  1361,  while  the 
counters  relied  upon  a  small  levy  of  like  nature  and  upon  fines 
to  meet  current  needs.  Even  this  slender  financial  provision 
met  with  opposition.  The  German  Order  in  1398  converted 
the  If  anscatic  poundage  to  a  territorial  tax  for  its  own  purposes, 
and  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  Cologne's  disaffection  a  half- 
century  later  was  the  extension  from  Flanders  to  other  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  of  thclevymadcbythccounterat  Bruges.  Since 
the  authority  of  the  League  rested  primarily  on  the  moral  support 
of  its  members,  allied  in  common  trade  interests  and  acquiescing 
in  the  able  leadership  of  Lubcck,  its  only  means  of  compulsion 
was  the  "  Verhansung,"  or  exclusion  of  a  recalcitrant  town  from 
the  benefits  of  the  trade  privileges  of  the  League.  A  conspicuous 
instance  was  the  exclusion  of  Cologne  from  147 1  until  its 
obedience  in  1476,  but  the  penally  had  been  earlier  imposed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Brunswick,  on  towns  which  overthrew  their 
patrician  governments.  It  was  obviously,  however,  a  measure 
to  be  used  only  in  the  last  resort  and  with  extreme  reluctance. 

The  decisive  factor  in  determining  membership  in  the  League 
was  the  historical  right  of  the  citizens  of  a  town  to  participate 
in  Hanscatic  privileges  abroad.  At  first  the  merchant  Ilansas 
had  shared  these  privileges  with  almost  any  German  merchant, 
and  thus  many  little  villages,  notably  those  in  Westphalia, 
ultimately  claimed  membership.  Later,  under  the  Hansa  of  the 
towns,  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  a  coveted  position 
abroad  led  to  a  more  exclusive  policy.  A  few  new  members  were 
admitted,  mainly  from  the  westernmost  sphere  of  Hanscatic 
influence,  but  membership  was  refused  to  some  important 
applicants.  In  1447  it  was  voted  that  admission  be  granted 
only  by  unanimous  consent.  No  complete  list  of  members  was 
ever  drawn  up,  despite  frequent  requests  from  foreign  powers. 
Contemporaries  usually  spoke  of  70,  72,  73  or  77  members,  and 
perhaps  the  list  is  complete  with  Dacncll's  recent  count  of  71, 
but  the  obscurity  on  so  vital  a  point  b  significant  of  the 
amorphous  character  of  the  organization. 

The  towns  of  the  League,,  stretching  from  Thorn  and  Krakow 
on  the  East  to  the  towns  of  thcZuider  Zee  on  the  West,  and  from 
W'Uby  and  Rcval  in  the  North  to  Gottingcn  in  the  South,  were 
arranged  in  groups,  following  in  the  main  the  territorial  divisions. 
Separate  assemblies  were  held  in  the  groups  for  the  discussion 
both  of  local  and  Hanscatic  affairs,  and  gradually,  but  not  fully 
until  the  16th  century, the  groups  became  rccogn  ized  as  t  he  lowest 
Stage  of  Hanse  organization.  The  further  grouping  into 
"  Thirds,"  later  "Quarters,"  under  head-towns,  was  also  more 
emphasized  in  that  century. 

In  the  15th  century  the  League,  with  increasing  difficulty, 
held  a  defensive  position  against  the  competition  of  strong  rivals 
and  new  trade-routes.  In  England  the  inevitable  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  new  mercantile  power,  growing  conscious 
of  its  national  strength,  and  the  old,  standing  insistant  on  the 
letter  of  its  privileges,  was  postponed  by  the  factional  discord 
out  of  which  the  Hansa  in  1474  dexterously  snatched  a  renewal 
of  its  rights.  Under  Elizabeth,  however,  the  English  Merchant 
Adventurers  could  finally  rejoice  at  the  withdrawal  of  privileges 
from  the  Hanseatics  and  their  concession  to  England,  in  return 
for  (he  retention  of  the  Steelyard,  of  a  factory  in  Hamburg.  In 
the  Netherlands  the  Hanseatics  clung  to  their  position  in  Bruges 
until  1540,  while  trade  was  migrating  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp 
a  nd  Amst  crda  m.  By  t  he  peace  of  Copenhagen  in  1 44 » 1  «• tcr  t  he 
unsuccessful  war  of  the  League  with  Holland,  the  attempted 
monopoly  of  the  Baltic  was  broken,  and,  though  the  Hanscatic 
trade  regulations  were  maintained  on  paper,  the  Dutch  with 
their  larger  ships  increased  their  hold  on  the  herring  fisheries, 
the  French  salt  trade,  and  the  Baltic  grain  trade.  For, the 
Russian  trade  new  competitors  were  emerging  in  southern 
Germany.  The  Hanscatic  embargo  against  Bruges  from  1451 
to  1457,  its  bier  war  and  embargo  against  England,  the  Turkish 
advance  closing  the  Italian  Black  Sea  trade  with  southern  Russia, 
all  were  utilized  by  Nuremberg  and  its  fellows  to  secure  a  land- 
trade  outside  the  sphere  of  Hanscatic  influence.   The  /airs  of 


the  attacks  of  Ivan  III.  The  closing  of  the  Novgorod  counter 
in  1494  was  due  not  only  to  the  development  of  the  Russian  state 
but  to  the  exclusive  Hanscatic  policy  which  had  stimulated  the 
opening  of  competing  trade  routes. 

Within  the  League  itself  increasing  restivencss  was  shown 
under  the  restrictions  of  its  trade  policy.  At  the  Hanscatic 
assembly  of  1469,  Danlzig,  Hamburg  and  Breslau  opposed  the 
maintenance  of  a  compulsory  staple  at  Bruges  in  the  face  of 


the  new  conditions  produced  by  a  widening 
advantageous  markets.  Complaint  was  made  of  South  Gcnr.iz 
competition  in  the  Netherlands.  "  Those  in  the  Hansa,"  pro- 
tested Breslau,  "  are  fcltered  and  must  decline  and  those  outside 
the  Hansa  arc  free  and  prosper."  By  1477  even  Lubcck  k*4 
become  convinced  that  a  continuance  of  the  effort  to  maioti  n 
the  compulsory  staple  against  Holland  was  futile  and  should  be 
abandoned.  But  while  it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce  the 
staple  or  to  close  the  Sound  against  the  Dutch,  other  features 
of  the  monopolistic  system  of  trade  regubtions  were  still  upheld. 
It  was  forbidden  to  admit  an  outsider  to  partnership  or  to 
co-ownership  of  ships,  to  trade  in  non-Hansealic  goods,  to  buy 
or  sell  on  credit  in  a  foreign  mart  or  to  enter  into  contracts  k< 
future  delivery.  The  trade  of  foreigners  outside  the  gates  ci 
Hanse  towns  or  with  others  than  Hanseatics  was  forbid&a 
in  141 7,  and  in  the  Eastern  towns  the  retail  trade  of  strangers 
was  strictly  limited.  The  whole  system  was  designed  to  suppress 
the  competition  of  outsiders,  but  the  divergent  interests  cj 
individuals  and  towns,  the  pressure  of  competition  and  change 
commercial  conditions,  in  part  the  reactionary  character  of 
the  legisbtion,  made  enforcement  difficult.  The  measures  *crc 
those  of  the  late-medieval  town  economy  applied  to  the  aide 
region  of  the  German  Baltic  trade,  but  not  supported,  as  *is 
the  analogous  mercantilist  system,  by  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. 

Among  the  factors,  economic,  geographic,  political  and  socul, 
which  combined  to  bring  about  the  decline  of  the  Hansen; * 
League,  none  was  probably  more  influential  than  the  absence 
of  a  German  political  power  comparable  in  unity  and  energy  %iik 
those  of  France  and  England,  which  could  quell  particulars 
at  home,  and  abroad  maintain  in  its  vigour  the  trade  w  hkh  thiNt 
towns  had  developed  and  defended  with  their  imperfect  unioc 
Nothing  was  lo  be  expected  from  the  declining  Empire. 
less  was  any  co-operation  possible  between  the  towns  and  ire 
territorial  princes.  The  fatal  result  of  conflict  between  to»a 
autonomy  and  territorial  power  had  been  taught  in  Flanders. 
The  Hanseatics  regarded  the  princes  with  a  growing  and  ex- 
aggerated fear  and  found  some  relief  in  the  formation  in  14:$ 
of  a  thrice-renewed  alliance,  known  as  the  "  Tohopcsate." 
against  princely  aggression.  But  no  territorial  power  had  as  yrt 
arisen  in  North  Germany  capable  of  subjugating  and  utilizer; 
the  towns,  though  it  could  detach  the  inland  towns  from  the 
League.  The  last  wars  of  the  League  with  the  Scandinavian 
powers  in  the  16th  century,  which  left  it  shorn  of  many  of  fa 
privileges  and  of  any  pretension  to  control  of  the  Baltic  bas-a 
eliminated  it  as  a  factor  in  the  bier  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Yean' 
War  for  that  control.  At  an  assembly  of  1620,  Lubcck.  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  safeguarding  tH 
general  welfare,  and  after  an  effort  to  revive  the  League  in  the 
last  general  assembly  of  1660,  these  three  towns  were  left  alone 
to  preserve  the  name  and  small  inheritance  of  the  Hansa  whirk 
in  Germany's  disunion  had  upheld  the  honour  of  her  commerce 
Under  their  protection,  the  three  remaining  counters  lingered  os 
until  their  buildings  were  sold  at  Bergen  in  1775,  at  London  u 
1852  and  at  Antwerp  in  1S63. 

Bibliography. — Hansisthes  Vrkundenbiuh,  bearbeitet  voe  K 
Hohlbatim,  K.  Kunzc  und  W.  Stein  (10  vols.,  Halle  uod  Lctjv-f. 
|876-i<)o7);  Hanstrcctiit,  er»te  Abtheilunj.  1256-1430  (8  voi*- 
Leiprig.  1870-1807),  zweite  Abthcilung.  1431-1476  (7  voU  .  1S^- 
1R92):  drilte  Abthcilung.  U77->53°  (7  vol*-.  1881-1905) ;  UantuM 
CachUhtiqutUtn  (7  vols..  1875-1894;  x  vol*.,  1897-1906);  In 
ttnliirt  hamiuhtr  Archnt  iti  scektrkulen  Jakrkundcrit  (vols.  I  and  2. 
1896-1903);  Hantitcht  GtttkkkUbUitUT  (14. vols.,  1871-1904}  AO 
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the  above-mentioned  chief  sources  have  been  issued  by  the  Vcrein 
iQr  hansitchc  Ceschichte.  Of  the  secondary  literature,  the  following 
histories  and  monographs  should  be  named.  G.  F.  Sartorius, 
Geschuktt  dts  hsnseattscken  Bundes  (3  vols.,  G6ttingcn,  1802-1808), 
Urkundlicke  Gesckuhte  des  Ursprunges  der  deulscken  Itense,  hcrausge- 
geben  von  J.  M.  Lappenbcrg  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1830);  F.  W. 
Barthold.  GeukUkt*  der  deutsckm  //sum  (3  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1862);  D.  Schafcr,  Di*  Hansestddt*  und  Konig  Waldemar  von 
Ddntmark  (Jena,  I 879);  W.  Stein,  Beitrage  tur  Gesckukl*  der 
deutschen  Hame  611  um  die  Mute  des  Junfzehnten  Jakrkunderts  (Gicssen, 
ioxx>);  C  Daenell,  Die  BUaezeit  der  deulscken  Hans*.  Ifamiuke 
Getckickl*  ton  der  sxeetten  Halite  des  XIV.  bis  sum  leisten  Viertel  des 
XV.  Jakrkunderts  (2  vol*.,  Berlin,  1005-1906);  J.  M.  Lappcnbcrg, 
Urkundlicke  Cesckkkle  des  kansiscken  Stahlhcfes  zu  London  (Hamburg, 
1851) ;  F.  Keutgen,  Di*  Betiekunten  der  House  ix  England  im  letsien 
Drxltel  des  viertehnlcn  Jakrkunderts  (Gicssen,  1800);  R.  Ehrcnbcrg, 
Hamburg  und  England  im  Zr  Halter  der  Konigxn  Elisabctk  (Jena, 
1896);  w.  Stein,  Die  Genosiensckall  der  deutitken  Kaufieute  tu 
Brugge  in  Flandern  (Berlin.  1890);  H.  RoRgc.  Der  Slapelxtxsng  des 
kansiscken  Kenton  tu  Brugge  im  Junfzehnten  Jakrkuudert  (Kiel, 
1903) ;  A.  Wincklcr,  Di*  dtulsckt  Hansa  in  Russland  (BerUiy 886^. 

HANSEN,  PETER  ANDREAS  (1795-1874),  Danish  astronomer, 
was  born  on  the  8th  of  December  1 795,  at  Tondern,  in  the  duchy 
of  Schlcswig.  The  son  of  a  goldsmith,  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
watchmaker  at  Flensburg,  and  exercised  it  at  Berlin  and  Tondern, 
1818-1820.  He  had,  however,  long  been  a  student  of  science; 
and  Dr  Dircks,  a  physician  practising  at  Tondern,  prevailed 
with  his  father  to  send  him  in  1810  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
won  the  patronage  of  H.  C.  Schumacher,  and  attracted  the 
personal  notice  of  King  Frederick  VI.  The  Danish  survey  was 
then  in  progress,  and  he  acted  as  Schumacher's  assistant  in  work 
connected  with  it,  chiefly  at  the  new  observatory  of  Altona, 
1811-1825.  Thence  be  passed  on  to  Gotha  as  director  of  the 
Sccberg  observatory;  nor  could  he  be  tempted  to  relinquish 
the  post  by  successive  invitations  to  replace  F.  G.  W.  Struvc  at 
Dorpat  in  1829,  and  F.  W.  Bessel  at  Konigsbcrg  in  1847.  The 
problems  of  gravitational  astronomy  engaged  the  chief  part  of 
Hansen's  attention.  A  research  into  the  mutual  perturbations  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  secured  for  him  the  prize  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  in  1830,  and  a  memoir  on  comctary  disturbances  was 
crowned  by  the  Paris  Academy  in  1850.  In  1838  he  published 
a  revision  of  the  lunar  theory,  entitled  FundamenUi  nova  invesli- 
gUionis,  ice,  and  the  improved  Tables  of  the  Moon  based  upon 
it  were  printed  in  1857,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government, 
their  merit  being  further  recognized  by  a  giant  of  £1000,  and  by 
their  immediate  adoption  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  other 
Ephcmerides.  A  theoretical  discussion  of  the  disturbances 
embodied  in  them  (still  familiarly  known  to  lunar  experts  as 
the  Darlegunt)  appeared  in  the  Abkandlungen  of  the  Saxon 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1867-1864.  Hansen  twice  visited  England 
and  was  twice  (in  1841  and  i860)  the  recipient  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society's  gold  mcdaL  He  communicated  to  that 
society  in  1847  an  able  paper  on  a  long-period  lunar  inequality 
1,  Memoirs  Roy.  A  sir.  Society,  xvi.  465),  and  in  1854  one  on  the 
moon's  figure,  advocating  the  mistaken  hypothesis  of  its  deforma- 
tion by  a  huge  elevation  directed  towards  the  earth  (lb.  xxiv. 
29).  He  was  awarded  the  Copley  medal  by  thesRoyal  Society 
in  1850,  and  his  Solar  Tables,  compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
Christian  Olufscn,  appeared  in  1854.  Hansen  gave  in  1854  llic 
first  intimation  that  the  accepted  distance  of  the  sun  was  too 
great  by  some  millions  of  miles  {Month.  Notices  Roy.  A  sir.  Soc. 
xv.  9),  the  error  of  J.  F.  Encke's  result  having  been  rendered 
t  ■  lent  through  his  investigation  of  a  lunar  inequality.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  March  1874,  at  the  new  observatory  in  the  town 
of  Gotha,  erected  under  his  care  in  1857. 

See  VierleJjokrssckrifl  astr.  Geselhckaft,  x.  133:  Month.  Notices 
Roy.  Astr.  Society,  xxxv.  l(»8;  Proc.  Roy.  Society,  xxv.  p.  v.;  R. 
Wolf.  Geukuktt  der  Astronomte.  p.  526;  Woekenukrift  fur  AilrO' 
nomte,  xvii.  207  (account  of  early  years  by  E.  Hcis);  Allrrmein* 
deuttcke  Biograpkie  (C.  Bruhm).  (A.  M.  C.) 

HANSI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Hissar  district  of  the 
Punjab,  on  a  branch  of  the  Western  Jumna  canal,  with  a  station 
on  the  Rcwari-Fcrozeporc  railway,  16  m  E.  of  Hissar.  Pop. 
(1901)  16.523.  Hansi  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
northern  India,  the  former  capital  of  the  tract  called  Hariana.  | 


At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
famous  Irish  adventurer  George  Thomas;  from  1803  to  1857 
it  was  a  British  cantonment,  and  it  became  the  scene  of  a 
murderous  outbreak  during  the  Mutiny.  A  ruined  fort  overlooks 
the  town,  which  is  still  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with 
bastions  and  loop  holes.  It  b  a  centre  of  local  trade,  with 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton. 

HANSOM.  JOSEPH  ALOYSIUS  (1803-1882),  English  architect 
and  inventor,  was  born  in  York  on  the  26th  of  October  1803. 
Showing  an  aptitude  for  designing  and  construction,  he  was  taken 
from  his  father's  joinery  shop  and  apprenticed  to  an  architect 
in  York,  and,  by  183 1,  his  designs  for  the  Birmingham  town  hall 
were  accepted  and  followed — to  his  financial  undoing,  as  he  had 
become  bond  for  the  builders.  In  1834  he  registered  the  design 
of  a  "  Patent  Safely  Cab,"  arid  subsequently  sold  the  patent 
to  a  company  for  £10,000,  which,  however,  owing  to  the 
company's  financial  difficulties,  was  never  paid.  The  hansom 
cab  as  improved  by  subsequent  alterations,  nevertheless,  took 
and  held  the  fancy  of  the  public.  There  was  no  back  scat  for  the 
driver  in  the  original  design,  and  there  is  little  beside  the  sus- 
pended axle  and  large  wheels  in  the  modern  hansom  to  recall 
the  early  ones.  In  1834  Hansom  founded  the  Builder  newspaper, 
but  was  compelled  to  retire  from  this  enterprise  owing  to  in- 
sufficient capital.  Between  1854  and  1879  he  devoted  himself 
to  architecture,  designing  and  erecting  a  great -number  of 
important  buildings,  private  and  public,  including  churches, 
schools  and  convents  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  which 
he  belonged.  Buildings  from  his  designs  are  scattered  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  even  erected  in  Australia  and 
South  America.  He  died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  June  1882. 

HANSON,  SIR  RICHARD  DAVIES  (1805-1876),  chief  justice 
of  South  Australia,  was  born  in  London  on  the  6th  of  December 
1805.  Admitted  a  solicitor  in  1828,  he  practised  for  some  time 
in  London.  In  1838  he  went  with  Lord  Durham  to  Canada  as 
assistant-commissioner  of  inquiry  into  crown  lands  and  immi- 
gration. In  1840,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Durham,  whose  private 
secretary  he  had  been,  he  settled  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
He  there  acted  as  crown  prosecutor,  but  in  1846  removed  to 
South  Australia.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  advocate-general 
of  that  colony  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  passing  of  many 
important  measures,  such  as  the  first  Education  Act,  the  District 
Councils  Act  of  1852,  and  the  Act  of  1856  which  granted  con- 
stitutional government  to  the  colony.  In  1856  and  again  from 
1857  to  i860  he  was  attorney-general  and  trader  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  1S61  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  South  Australia  and  was  knighted  in  i860.  He  died 
in  Australia  on  the  4th  of  March  1876. 

HANSTEEN,  CHRISTOPHER  (1784-1873),  Norwegian  astro- 
nomer and  physicist,  was  bom  at  Christ iania,  on  the  26th  of 
September  1784.  From  the  cathedral  school  he  went  to  the 
university  at  Copenhagen,  where  first  law  and  afterwards 
mathematics  formed  his  main  study.  In  1806  he  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  gymnasium  of  Frcdcriksborg,  Zeeland,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  began  the  inquiries  in  terrestrial  magnetism 
with  which  his  name  is  especially  associated.  He  look  in  1812 
the  prize  of  the  Danish  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  his  reply 
to  a  question  on  the  magnetic  axes.  Appointed  lecturer  in  1814, 
he  was  in  1816  raised  to  the  chair  of  astronomy  and  applied 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Christiania.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  researches  on  terrestrial  magnetism,  which  was 
translated  into  German  by  P.  T.  Hanson,  under  the  title  of 
Untersucltungen  fiber  den  Magnetismus  der  Erde,  with  a  supple- 
ment containing  Bcobaclttungcn  der  Ahicicltung  und  Ncigung 
der  ilagnelnadel  and  an  atlas.  By  the  rules  there  framed  for 
the  observation  of  magnetical  phenomena  Hanstecn  hoped  to 
accumulate  analyses  for  determining  the  number  and  position 
of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  In  prosecution  of  his 
researches  he  travelled  over  Finland  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
own  country;  and  in  iRjS-iS^o  he  undertook,  in  company 
with  G.  A.  F.rman.and  with  the  co-operation  of  Russia, a  govern- 
ment mission  to  Western  Siberia.  A  narrative  of  the  expedition 
soon  appeared  (Rcisc -Erinncrungcn  out  Sibirien,  1S54;  Seuvcnirs 
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<f  un  voyage  en  Sibtrie,  1857) ;  but  the  chief  work  was  not  issued 
till  1863  (Reiultale  magnetiscker  Beobatktungeu,  &c).  Shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  piission,  an  observatory  was  erected  in 
the  park  of  Christiania  (1833),  and  Hanstccn  was  appointed 
director.  On  his  representation  a  magnetic  observatory  was 
added  in  1839.  In  183S-1838  he  published  text-books  on 
geometry  and  mechanics;  and  in  184  J  he  wrote  his  Disquisitiones 
de  mulationlbus  quas  palitur  momentum  acus  magnelitat,  &c. 
He  also  contributed  various  papers  to  different  scientific  journals, 
especially  the  Magazin  Jor  Naturvidcnskaberne,  of  which  he 
became  joint-editor  in  1823.  He  superintended  the  trigono- 
metrical and  topographical  survey  of  Norway,  begun  in  1837. 
In  1861  he  retired  from  active  work,  but  still  pursued  his  studies, 
his  Obxrvjtions  de  Vintlination  magnitiquc  and  Sue  let  variations 
sfculaires  du  magnttisme  appearing  in  1865.  He  died  at 
Christiania  on  the  nth  of  April  1873. 

HANTHAWADDY,  a  district  in  the  Pegu  division  of  Lower 
Burma,  the  home  district  of  Rangoon,  from  which  the  town 
was  del  ached  to  make  a  separate  district  in  1880.  It  has  an  area 
of  3033  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  484,811,  showing  an 
increase  of  22%  in  the  decade.  Hanthawaddy  and  Hcnzada 
arc  the  two  most  densely  populated  districts  in  the  province. 
It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  stretching  up  from  the  sea  between 
the  To  or  China  Bakir  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Pegu 
Yomas.  Except  the  tract  lying  between  the  Pegu  Yomas  on 
the  cast  and  the  HLting  river,  the  country'  is  intersected  by 
numerous  tidal  creeks,  many  navigable  by  large  boats  and  some 
by  steamers.  The  headquarters  of  the  district  arc  in  Rangoon, 
which  is  also  the  sub-divisional  headquarters.  The  second 
sub-division  has  its  headquarters  at  Inscin,  where  there  arc 
large  railway  works.  Cultivation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
rice,  but  there  are  many  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens. 

HANUKKAH.  a  Jc  wish  festival,  the  11  Feast  of  Dedication  " 
(cf.  John  x.  22)  or  the  "  Feast  of  the  Maccabees,"  beginning 
on  the  25th  day  of  the  ninth  month  Kislev  (December),  of  the 
Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year,  and  lasting  eight  days.  It  was 
instituted  in  165  B.C.  in  commemoration  of,  and  thanksgiving 
for,  the  purification  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  on  this  day  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  after  its  pollution  by  Anliochus  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Syria,  who  in  168  B.C.  set  up  a  pagan  altar  to  Zeus 
Olympius.  The  Talmudic  sources  say  that  when  the  perpetual 
lamp  of  the  temple  was  to  be  relighted  only  one  flask  of  holy  oil 
sufficient  for  the  day  remained,  but  this  miraculously  lasted 
for  the  eight  days  (cf.  the  legend  in  2  Mace.  i.  18).  In  memory 
of  this  the  Jews  burn  both  in  synagogues  and  in  houses  on  the 
first  night  of  the  festival  one  light,  on  the  second  two,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  (so  the  Hillelitcs),  or  vice  versa  eight  lights  on  the 
first,  and  one  less  on  each  succeeding  night  (so  the  Shammailcs). 
From  the  prominence  of  the  lights  the  festival  is  also  known  as 
the  "  Festival  of  Lights  "  or  "  Illumination  "  (Talmud).  It  is 
said  that  the  day  chosen  by  Judas  for  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
altar  was  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which  Antiochus  had  set 
Up  the  pagan  altar;  hence  it  is  suggested  (e.g.  by  Wcllhauscn) 
that  the  25th  of  Kislev  was  an  old  pagan  festival,  perhaps  the 
day  of  the  winter  solstice. 

For  further  dv  tails  and  illustrations  of.  Hanukkah  lamps  sec 

Jewish  Eticyt.,  s.v. 

HANUMAN.  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  monkey-god,  who  forms  a 
central  figure  in  the  Ramayana.  He  was  the  child  of  a  nymph  by 
the  god  of  the  v.ind.  His  exploits,  as  the  ally  of  Rama  (incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu)  in  the  lattcr's  recovery  of  his  wife  Sita  from  the 
clutches  of  the  demon  Ravana,  include  the  bridging  of  the 
straits  between  India  and  Ceylon  with  huge  boulders  carried 
away  from  the  Himalayas.  He  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of  monkeys 
who  aid  in  these  supernatural  deeds.  Temples  in  bis  honour  arc 
frequent  throughout  India. 

HAN  WAY,  JONAS  (1712-1786),  English  traveller  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1712.  While  still  a  child, 
his  father,  a  victualler,  died,  and  the  family  moved  to  London. 
In  1720  Jonas  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Lisbon.  In 
1743,  after  he  had  been  some  time  in  business  for  himself  in 
London,  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr  Dinglcy,  a  merchant  in 


St  Petersburg,  and  in  this  way  was  led  to  travel  in  Russia  and 
Persia.  Leaving  St  Petersburg  on  the  10th  of  September  1743, 
and  passing  south  by  Moscow,  Tsaritsyn  and  Astrakhan,  be 
embarked  on  the  Caspian  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  arrived 
at  Astrabad  on  the  18th  of  December.  Here  his  goods  wen 
seized  by  Mohammed  Hassan  Beg,  and  it  was  only  after 
privations  that  he  reached  the  camp  of  Nadir  Shah,  1 
protection  he  recovered  most  (85%)  of  his  property.  Hh 
return  journey  was  embarrassed  by  sickness  (at  Resht),  by 
attacks  from  pirates,  and  by  six  weeks'  quarantine;  and  be 
only  reappeared  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  1st  of  January  1745. 
He  again  left  the  Russian  capital  on  the  oth  of  July  1750  and 
travelled  through  Germany  and  Holland  to  England  (28th  of 
October).  The  rest  of  his  life  was  mostly  spent  in  London, 
where  the  narrative  of  his  travels  (published  in  17  53)  soon  made 
him  a  man  of  note,  and  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philanthropy 
and  good  citizenship.  In  1756  he  founded  the  Marine  Society, 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  British  seamen;  in  1758  be  became  a 
governor  of  the  Foundling,  and  established  the  Magdalen, 
hospital;  in  1761  he  procured  a  better  system  of  parochial 
birth-registration  in  London;  and  in  1762  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  for  victualling  the  navy  (10th  of  July);  this  ofLct 
he  held  till  October  1783.  He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  5th  of 
September  1786.  He  was  the  first  Londoner,  it  is  said,  to  carry 
an  umbrella,,  and  be  lived  to  triumph  over  all  the  hackney 
coachmen  who  tried  to  hoot  and  hustle  him  down.  He  attacked 
"  vail-giving,"  or  tipping,  with  some  temporary  success;  by 
his  onslaught  upon  tea-drinking  he  became  involved  in  con- 
troversy with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  His  last  efforts  were  oa 
behalf  of  little  chimney-sweeps.  His  advocacy  of  solitary 
confinement  for  prisoners  and  opposition  to  Jewish  naturaliza- 
tion were  more  questionable  instances  of  his  activity  in  social 
matters. 
Han  way 


left  seventy-four  printed 


the  only  one  of  literary  importance  is  t 
Bntiih  Trade  over  tie  Caspian  Sea,  vitk 
(London.  1753).  On  his  life,  sec  also  Pug! 


works,  mostly  pamphlets, 
the  Historical  Aecmtai  ef 
a  Journal  of  Trxttit,  &c 

!  I7£^'   °"  his  '''c'  m  a,,°  P"!*1,  Remarkablt  OcotrrtxttS 
in  the  Life  of  Jonas  Hanvay  (London,  1787);  CtntUman's  Me 
vol.  xxxii.  p.  342;  vol.  I vi.  pt.  iL  pp.  812-814,  1090,  1143-tl 
vol.  Ixv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  721-722,  834-835:  Notes  and  Queries,  1st 
436.  ii.  2$;  3rd  scries,  vii.  311 ;  4th  scries,  viii.  416. 

HANWELL.  an  urban  district  in  the  Brentford 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  10)  m.  W.  of  St  Paul's  < 
London,  on  the  river  Brent  and  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(iSoi)  6139;  (1901)  10,438.  It  ranks  as  an  outer  residential 
suburb  of  London.  The  Hanwcll  lunatic  asylum  of  the  county  of 
London  has  been  greatly  extended  since  its  erection  1831,  and 
can  accommodate  over  2500  inmates.  The  extensive  cemeteries 
of  St  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  and  St  George,  Hanover  ! 
London,  arc  here.  In  the  cnurchyard  of  St  Mary's  1 " 
buried  Jonas  Hanway  (d.  1786),  traveller,  philanthropist,  and 
by  repute,  introducer  of  the  umbrella  into  England.  Tbc 
Roman  Catholic  Convalescent  Home  for  women  and  child  net 
was  erected  in  1865.  Before  the  Norman  period  the  manor  cf 
Hanwcll  belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

HAPARANDA  (Finnish  Haaparanta,  "  Aspen  Shore "),  a 
town  of  Sweden  in  the  district  (Utn)  est  Norbotten,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  (1900)  1568.  It  lies  about  1}  m 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tome  river,  on  the  frontier  with  Russiz 
(Finland),  opposite  the  town  of  Tornci  which  ha* 
to  Russia  since  1809.  The  towns  arc  divided  by  a 
channel,  formerly  the  bed  of  the  Tornc,  but  the  main  stream 
is  now  east  of  the  Russian  town.  Haparanda  was  founded  is 
iSt  2,  and  at  first  bore  the  name  of  Karljohannstad.  It  received 
its  municipal  constitution  in  1842.  Shipbuilding  is  prosecuted 
Sea  going  vessels  load  and  unload  at  Salmio,  7  m.  Iron 
Haparanda.  Since  1859  the  town  has  been  the  seat  of  an  im- 
portant meteorological  station.  Annual  mean  tempera  tort, 
32  4°  Fahr.;  February  10  5*;  July  s8  8*.  Rainfall.  16  s  in. 
annually.  Up  the  Tornc  valley  (54  m.)  is  the  bill  Avasaxa. 
whither  pilgrimages  were  formerly  made  in  order  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  the  sun  at  midnight  on  St  John's  day 
(June  24). 
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HAPLODRILI  (so  called  by  Lankestcr),  often  called  Archian- 
nclida  (Hatschck),  the  name  provisionally  given  to  a  number  of 


A,  Polytordims 
(From  Fraipont.) 

B,  Transverse  section  of  Poly- 
i  r.'iar.    (From  Fraipont.) 

C,  Trochophore  of  Poly[ordius. 
and  D,  later  stage  of  ibe  umc, 
showing  the  development  of  the 
trunk.   (From  Hatschck.) 

E.  Dorsal  view  of 


o, 

op. 

t. 

to, 
tl. 

•a 
*Pi 


Anus. 

Apical  organ. 
Coclom. 
Ciliated  pit. 
Cuticle. 
Dorsal  vessel. 
Eye. 

Epidermis. 
Genital  funnel. 


"Head   kidney,"  with 
second    nephridium  just 
below  it. 
»'.  Intestine. 
l.m,  longitudinal  muscles. 
m,  Mouth. 

m  o.  Muscular  pharyngeal  organ. 
rtt.p,  Male  pore. 
n,  Nephridium. 
o.m,  Oblique 
on.  Ovary. 
p.  Penis. 
pr,  Prototroch. 
pi,  Prostomial 
tp.  Sperm-sac. 
spd.  Sperm  -duct". 
tt.  Stomach. 
t.  Testes. 
tr.  Trunk 
tt,  Telotroch. 
».«,  Ventral  nerve  cord. 


interesting  lowly-organi«cd  marine  worms,  whose  affinities  arc 
very  doubtful  (see  Chaetofoda).  Pdyfordku  and  Protodriitu 


live  in  sand,  but  while  the  former  moves  by  means  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  body-wall  muscles,  Protodrilus  can  progress  by  the 
action  of  the  bands  of  cilia  surrounding  its  segments,  and  of  the 
longitudinal  ciliated  ventral  groove.  Saccocirrus,  which  also 
lives  in  sand,  and  more  closely  resembles  the  Polychacta,  has 
throughout  the  greater  length  of  its  body  on  each  segment  a 
pair  of  small  uniramous  parapodia  bearing  a  bunch  of  simple 
setae.  No  other  member  of  the  group  is  known  to  have  any 
trace  of  setae  or  parapodia  at  any^tage  of  development. 

These  three  genera  have  the  following  characters  in  common. 
The  body  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  tegmenta;  the  pro- 
stomium  bears  a  pair  of  tentacles;  the  nervous  system  consists 
of  a  brain  and  longitudinal  ventral  nerve  cords  closely  connected 
with  the  epidermis  (without  distinct  ganglia),  widely  separated  in 
Saccocirrus,  closely  approximated  in  Protodrilus,  'used  together 
in  Polytordius;  the  coclom  is  well  developed,  the  septa  are  distinct, 
and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  longitudinal  mesenteries  arc  complete; 
the  ncphridia  are  simple,  and  open  into  the  coclom.  Polytordius 
differs  from  Protodrilus  and  Sactotirrut  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct 
subocsophageal  muscular  pouch,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  peculiar 
closed  cavity  in  the  head  region,  which  is  especially  well  developed 
in  Saccocirrus,  and  probably  represents  the  specialized  coclom  of 
the  first  segment.    Moreover,  in  Sactotirtus  the  genital  organs, 
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Fig.  i.— Diagram  of  a  transverse  section  of  Saccocirrus  showing 
on  the  left  side  the  organs  in  a  genital  segment  of  a  male,  and  on 
i  he  right  side  the  organs  in  a  genital  segment  of  a  female.  (From 
Goodrich.) 

present  in  the  majority  of  the  trunk  segments,  have  become  much 
complicated  (fig.  a).  In  the  female  there  is  in  every  fertile  seg- 
ment a  pair  of  spcrmathccac  opening  at  the  ncphridiopores.  In 
the  male  there  arc  a  right  and  a  left  protrusible  penis  in  every 

¥-nital  segment,  into  which  opens  the  nephridium  and  a  sperm-sac. 
he  wide,  funnels  of  the  ncphridia  of  this  region  arc  possibly  of 
coclomk  origin. 

Dinopktlus  is  a  free-swimming  form  without  tentacles,  and  with 
segmental  bands  of  cilia  (fig.  i).  The  parasitic  Histrtodrilus  (Hittrio- 
bdclla)  feeds  on  the  eggs  of  the  lobster.  It  resembles  Dinopktlus 
in  the  possession  of  a  ventral  pharyngeal  pouch  (which  bears  teeth 
in  HtHnodnlus  only),  the  small  number  of  segments,  and  absence 
of  distinct  septa,  the  absence  of  a  vascular  system,  the  presence  of 
distinct  ganglia  on  the  ventral  nerve  cords,  and  of  small  ncphridia 
which  do  not  appear  to  open  internally.  Histriodrilus  resembles 
Saccocirrus  in  the  possession  of  two  posterior  adhesive  processes, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  structure  of  the  complex  genital  organs, 
however,  are  restricted  to  a  single  segment.    In  Dinofktlui 


which, 


there  is  also  only  a  single  pair  of  genital  ducts  behind;  and  in  the 
male  there  are  sperm-sacs  and  a  median  penis.  In  some  species  of 
Dinopktlus  there  is  pronounced  sexual  dimorphism  (the  male  being 
small  and  (without  gut)  as  in  the  Rotilera.  The  resemblance  of 
Dinopktlus  to  the  Kotifcra  is,  however,  quite  superficial,  and  the 
general  structure  of  this  genus  with  distinct  traces  of  segmenta- 
tion, especially  in  the  embryo,  points  to  its  close  affinity,  it  not  to 
Polytordius  in  particular,  at  all  events  to  the  Annelida. 

That  Polytordius,  Protodrilus  and  Saccorirrsd  arc  on  the  whole 
primitive  forms,  and  related  to  each  other,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  but  their  place  amongst  the  Annelida  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  development  of  Polytordius  alone  is  well  known,  having 
been  studied  by  Hatschck.  Fraipont  and  others.  The  larva  (fig.  I. 
C  and  D)  is  a  typical  but  very  specialized  form  of  trochophore. 
provided  with  a  branching  nephridium  bearing  solenocytcs.  The 
trunk  develops  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  disk-like  larva,  which 
undergoes  a  more  or  less  sudden  metamorphosis  into  the  young 
worm  (fig.  I).  There  appears  to  be  little  either  in  the  development 
or  in  the  structure  of  the  Haplodrili  to  warrant  the  view  held  by 
Hatschck  and  Fraipont  that  Polytordius  and  Protodrilus  are  exceed- 
ingly primitive  forms,  ancestral  to  the  whole  group  of  seta-bearing 
Annelids  (OligochaeU,  Polychacta,  Hirudinea  and  Echiuroidca). 
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Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  as  to  the  position  of  Dino- 
philus and  Histriodrilus.  it  teems  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Polyfrndius  and  Protodrilus,  to  far  from  representing  a  stage  in  .the 
phylogcny  of  the  Annelida  before  setae  were  developed,  have  lost 
the  setae,  which  arc  already  in  a  reduced  state  in  Satcocimu.  _ 

Authorities. — Hatschck,  "Studicn  z.  Entw.  der  Anncliden/' 
Arb.  Zool.  Inst.  Wien,  vol.  i.,  1878;  "Protodrilus,"  ibid.  vol.  iii. 
(1881);  Fraipont,  "  Le  Genre  Polygordius,"  Fauna  u.  Flora  d. 
CoJfes  t.  Neapel.,  xiv.,  1887;  Wcldon.  "  Dinophilus  eigas,"  Quart. 
Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  \oL  xxvii.,  1886:  Harmer,  "  Dinophilus."  Joum. 
Mar.  Biol.  N.S.  vol.  L,  1880;  Schimkcwitsch.  ''Entwickl.  des 
Dtnophtlus,"  Zeil.  f.  wits.  Zool.  vol.  lix.,  1895;  Korschclt,  "  Uber 
Bau  u.  Entw.  des  Dinophilus,"  ZeiL  f.  teiss.  Zool.  vol.  xxxvii., 
1882;  Focttingcr,  "  Histriobdella,"  Arch.  Biol.  vol.  v.,  1884; 
Goodrich,  "  On  Saccocirrus,"  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  vol.  xliv., 
1901.  (E.  S.  C.) 

HAPTARA  (lit.  conclusion),  the  Hebrew  title  given  to  the 
prophetic  lessons  with  which  the  ancient  Synagogue  service 
concluded.  In  the  time  of  Christ  these  prophetic  lessons  were 
already  in  vogue,  and  Christ  himself  read  the  lessons  and  dis- 
coursed on  them  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  In  the  modern 
synagogue  these  readings  from  the  prophets  are  regularly 
included  in  the  ritual  of  Sabbaths,  festivals  and  some  other 
occasions. 

A  li*t  of  the  current  lessons  is  given  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  136-137.  (I.  A.) 

HAPUR.  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  Mecrut  district  of  the 
United  Provinces,  18  m.  S.  of  Mecrut.  Pop.  (1001)  17,706- 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  10th  century,  and  was 
granted  by  Sindhia  to  his  French  general  Perron  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  Several  fine  groves  surround  the  town, 
but  the  wall  and  ditch  have  fallen  out  of  repair,  and  only 
the  names  of  the  five  gates  remain.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  sugar,  grain,  cotton,  timber,  bamboos  and  brass 
utensils. 

HARA-KIRI  (Japanese  hara,  belly,  and  kiri,  cutting),  self- 
discmbowclment,  primarily  the  method  of  suicide  permitted 
to  offenders  of  the  noble  class  in  feudal  Japan,  and  later  the 
national  form  of  honourable  suicide.  Hara-kiri  has  been  often 
translated  as  "  the  happy  dispatch  "  in  confusion  with  a  native 
euphemism  for  the  act.  More  usually  the  Japanese  themselves 
speak  of  hara-kiri  by  its  Chinese  synonym,  Seppuku.  Hara-kiri 
is  not  an  aboriginal  Japanese  custom.  It  was  a  growth  of 
medieval  militarism,  the  act  probably  at  first  being  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  the  noble  to  escape  the  humiliation  of  falling 
into  an  enemy's  hands.  By  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the 
custom  had  become  a  much  valued  privilege,  being  formally 
established  as  such  under  the  Ashi-Kaga  dynasty.  Hara-kiri 
was  of  two  kinds,  obligatory  and  voluntary.  The  first  is  the 
more  ancient.  An  official  or  noble,  who  had  broken  the  law 
or  been  disloyal,  received  a  message  from  the  emperor,  couched 
always  in  sympathetic  and  gracious  tones,  courteously  intimating 
that  he  must  die.  The  mikado  usually  sent  a  jewelled  dagger 
with  which  the  deed  might  be  done.  The  suicide  had  so  many 
days  allotted  to  him  by  immemorial  custom  in  which  to  make 
dignified  preparations  for  the  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by 
the  utmost  formality.  In  his  own  baronial  hall  or  in  a  temple 
a  dais  3  or  4  in.  from  the  ground  was  constructed.  Upon  this 
was  laid  a  rug  of  red  felt.  The  suicide,  clothed  in  his  ceremonial 
dress  as  an  hereditary  noble,  and  accompanied  by  his  second  or 
"  Kaishaku,"  look  his  place  on  the  mat,  the  officials  and  his 
friends  ranging  themselves  in  a  semicircle  round  the  dais.  After 
a  minute's  prayer  the  weapon  was  handed  to  him  with  many 
obeisances  by  the  mikado's  representative,  and  he  then  made  a 
public  confession  of  his  fault.  He  then  stripped  to  the  waist. 
Every  movement  in  the  grim  ceremony  was  governed  by 
precedent,  and  he  had  to  tuck  his  wide  sleeves  under  his  knees 
to  prevent  himself  falling  backwards,  for  a  Japanese  noble 
must  die  falling  forward.  A  moment  later  he  plunged  the  dagger 
into  his  stomach  below  the  waist  on  the  left  side,  drew  it  across 
to  the  right  and,  turning  it,  gave  a  slight  cut  upward.  At  the 
same  moment  the  Kaishaku  who  crouched  at  his  friend's  side, 
leaping  up,  brought  his  sword  down  on  the  outstretched  neck. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  bloodstained  dagger  was 
taken  to  the  mikado  as  a  proof  of  the  consummation  ol  the  heroic 


act.  The  performance  of  hara-kiri  carried  with  it  certain 
privileges.  If  it  was  by  order  of  the  mikado  half  only  of  a 
traitor's  property  was  forfeited  to  the  state.  If  the  gnawing* 
of  conscience  drove  the  disloyal  noble  to  voluntary  suicide,  bis 
dishonour  was  wiped  out,  and  his  family  inherited  aQ  his 
fortune. 

Voluntary  hara-kiri  was  the  refuge  of  men  rendered  desperate 
by  private  misfortunes,  or  was  committed  from  loyalty  to  a  dead 
superior,  or  as  a  protest  against  what  was  deemed  a  false  national 
policy.  This  voluntary  suicide  still  survives,  a  characteristic 
case  being  that  of  Lieutenant  Takeyoshi  who  in  1891  gave  himself 
the  "  belly-cut  "  in  front  of  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  at  Tokyo 
as  a  protest  against  what  he  considered  the  criminal  lethargy 
of  the  government  in  not  taking  precautions  against  possible 
Russian  encroachments  to  the  north  of  Japan.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  when  faced  by  defeat  at  Vladivostock,  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  transport  "  Kinshu  Mani  " 
committed  hara-kiri.  Hara-kiri  has  not  been  uncommon  among 
women,  but  in  their  case  the  mode  is  by  cutting  the  throat. 
The  popularity  of  this  self-immolation  is  testified  to  by  tbe 
fact  that  for  centuries  no  fewer  than  1500  hara-kiris  axe  said 
to  have  taken  place  annually,  at  least  half  being  entirely 
voluntary.  Stories  of  amazing  heroism  are  told  in  connexion 
with  the  performance  of  the  act.  One  noble,  barely  out  of  his 
teens,  not  content  with  giving  himself  the  customary  cuts, 
slashed  himself  thrice  horizontally  and  twice  vertically.  Then  be 
stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  until  the  dirk  protruded  oa  the 
other  side  with  the  sharp  edge  to  the  front,  and  with  a  supreme 
effort  drove  the  knife  forward  with  both  hands  through  his  neck. 
Obligatory  hara-kiri  waa  obsolete  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  and  was  actually  abolished  in  1868. 

See  A.  B.  Mitford,  Tales  of  Old  Japan;  Basil  Hail  Chambcrb 
Things  Japanese  (1898). 

HARALD,  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Norway. 

Harald  I.  (850-933),  surnamed  Haarfager  (of  the  beautiful 
hair),  first  king  over  Norway,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  kh 
father  Halfdan  the  Black  in  a  d.  860  to  the  sovereignty  of 
several  small  and  somewhat  scattered  kingdoms,  which  hid 
come  into  his  father's  hands  through  conquest  and  inheritance 
and  lay  chiefly  in  south-east  Norway  (see  Norway).  The  tale 
goes  that  the  scorn  of  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  king 
induced  Harald  to  tike  a  vow  not  to  cut  nor  comb  bis  hair  until 
he  was  sole  king  of  Norway,  and  that  ten  years  later  be  was 
justified  in  trimming  it;  whereupon  he  exchanged  the  epithet 
"  Shockhead  "  for  the  one  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  In 
866  he  made  the  first  of  a  scries  of  conquests  over  tbe  many 
petty  kingdoms  which  then  composed  Norway;  and  ia  872, 
after  a  great  victory  at  Hafrsfjord  near  Stavanger,  he  found 
himself  king  over  the  whole  country.  His  realm  was,  however, 
threatened  by  dangers  from  without,  as  large  numbers  of  his 
opponents  had  taken  refuge,  not  only  in  Iceland,  then  recently 
discovered,  but  also  in  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Hebrides  and 
Faeroes,  and  in  Scotland  itself;  and  from  these  winter  quarters 
sallied  forth  to  harry  Norway  as  well  as  the  rest  of  northern 
Europe.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  malcontents  froc 
Norway,  who  resented  Harald 's  claim  of  rights  of  taxation  over 
lands  which  the  possessors  appear  to  have  previously  held  13 
absolute  ownership.  At  last  Harald  was  forced  to  make  sa 
expedition  to  the  west  to  clear  the  islands  and  Scottish  mainlari 
of  Vikings.  Numbers  of  them  fled  to  Iceland,  which  grew  in:o 
an  independent  commonwealth,  while  the  Scottish  isles  fefl 
under  Norwegian  rule.  The  latter  part  of  Harald 's  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  strife  of  his  many  sons.  He  gave  them  all  tbe 
royal  title  and  assigned  lands  to  them  which  they  were  to  govern 
as  his  representatives;  but  this  arrangement  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  discord,  which  continued  into  the  next  reign.  When  he 
grew  old  he  handed  over  the  supreme  power  to  his  favounit 
son  Erik  "  Bloody  Axe,"  whom  he  intended  to  be  his  successor 
Harald  died  in  933,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Harald  II.,  surnamed  Graafcld,  a  grandson  of  Harald  1 , 
became,  with  his  brothers,  ruler  of  the  western  part  of  Norway 
in  961 ;  be  was  murdered  in  Denmark  in  969. 
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Hakald  III.  (101 5-1066),  king  of  Norway,  surnamed  Haar- 
draade.  which  might  be  translated  "ruthless,"  was  the  son  of  King 
Sigurd  and  half-brother  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Norway,  having  taken  part  in 
the  battle  of  Stiklcstad  (1030),  at  which  King  Olaf  met  his  death. 
He  took  refuge  for  a  short  time  with  Prince  Yarosla  v  of  Novgorod 
(a  kingdom  founded  by  Scandinavians),  and  thence  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  took  service  under  the  empress  Zoe, 
whose  Varangian  guard  be  led  to  frequent  victory  in  Italy, 
Sicily  and  North  Africa,  also  penetrating  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
year  1042  he  left  Constantinople,  the  story  says  because  he  was 
refused  the  hand  of  a  princess,  and  on  his  way  back  to  bis  own 
country  he  married  Ellisif  or  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Yaroslav 
of  Novgorod.  In  Sweden  he  allied  himself  with  the  defeated 
Sven  of  Denmark  against  his  nephew  Magnus*  now  king  of 
Norway,  but  soon  broke  faith  with  Sven  and  accepted  an  offer 
from  Magnus  of  half  his  kingdom.  In  return  for  this  gift  Harald 
is  said  to  have  shared  with  Magnus  the  enormous  treasure  which 
he  had  amassed  in  the  East.  The  death  of  Magnus  in  1047 
put  an  end  to  the  growing  jealousies  between  the  two  kings, 
and  Harald  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  task  of  subjugating 
Denmark,  which  he  ravaged  year  after  year;  but  he  met  with 
such  stubborn  resistance  from  Sven  that  in  1064  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  made  peace.  Two  years  afterwards,  possibly 
instigated  by  the  banished  Earl  Tostig  of  Nortbumbria,  he 
attempted  the  conquest  of  England,  to  the  sovereignty  of  which 
his  predecessor  had  advanced  a  claim  as  successor  of  Harthacnut. 
In  September  1066  he  landed  in  Yorkshire  with  a  large  army, 
reinforced  from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys;  took 
Scarborough  by  casting  flaming  brands  into  the  town  from  the 
high  ground  above  it;  defeated  the  Northumbrian  forces  at 
Fulford;  and  entered  York  on  the  24th  of  September.  But  the 
following  day  the  English  Harold  arrived  from  the  south,  and 
the  end  of  the  long  day's  fight  at  Stamford  Bridge  saw  the  rout 
of  the  Norwegian  forces  after  the  fall  of  their  king  (25th  of 
September  to66).  He  was  only  fifty  years  old,  but  he  was  the 
first  of  the  six  kings  who  had  ruled  Norway  since  the  death  of 
Harald  Uaarfager  to  reach  that  age.  As  a  king  he  was  unpopular 
on  account  of  his  harshness  and  want  of  good  faith,  but  his  many 
victories  in  the  face  of  great  odds  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  general,  of  never-failing  resourcefulness  and  indomit- 
able courage. 

Harald  IV.  (d.  1136),  king  of  Norway,  sumamed  Cylle 
(probably  from  Gytle  Krist,  i.e.  servant  of  Christ),  was  born  in 
Ireland  about  not.  About  1127  he  went  to  Norway  and 
declared  he  was  a  son  of  King  Magnus  III.  (Barefoot),  who  had 
visited  Ireland  just  before  his  death  in  1 103,  and  consequently 
a  half-brother  of  the  reigning  king,  Sigurd.  He  appears  to  have 
submitted  successfully  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  the  alleged 
relationship  was  acknowledged  by  Sigurd  on  condition  that 
Harald  did  not  claim  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  lifetime  or  that  of  his  son  Magnus.  Living  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  king,  Harald  kept  this  agreement  until  Sigurd's 
death  in  1 1 3a  Then  war  broke  out  between  himself  and  Magnus, 
and  after  several  battles  the  latter  was  captured  in  1 134,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Harald  now  ruled 
the  country  until  1 136,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Sigurd  Slembi- 
Diakn,  another  bastard  son  of  Magnus  Barefoot.  Four  of 
Harald's  sons,  Sigurd,  Ingi,  Eysteinn  and  Magnus,  were  subse- 
quently kings  of  Norway. 

HARBIN,  or  Kiiarbin,  town  of  Manchuria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Sungari.  Pop.  about  20,000.  Till  1806  there 
was  only  a  small  village  here,  but  in  that  year  the  town  was 
founded  in  connexion  with  surveys  for  the  Chinese  Eastern 
railway  company,  at  a  point  which  subsequently  became  the 
junction  of  the  main  line  of  the  Manchurian  railway  with  the 
branch  line  southward  to  Port  Arthur.  Occupying  such  a 
position,  Harbin  became  an  important  Russian  military  centre 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  portion  of  the  town 
founded  in  1806  is  called  Old  Harbin,  but  the  centre  has  shifted 
to  New  Harbin,  where  the  chief  public  buildings  and  offices  of 
the  railway  administration  ore  situated.   The  river-port  forma 


a  third  division  of  the  town,  industrially  the  most  important ; 
here  are  railway  workshops,  factories  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments.   Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

HARDING  ER,  originally  one  who  provides  a  shelter  or  lodging 
for  an  army.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  M.E.  and  O.Fr. 
kerbcrgere,  through  the  Late  Lai.  kcribtrgalor,  formed  from  the 
O.H.Gcr.  luri,  mod.  Ger.  liter,  an  army,  and  btrgtn,  shelter  or 
defence,  cf.  "  harbour."  The  meaning  was  soon  enlarged  to 
include  any  place  where  travellers  could  be  lodged  or  entertained, 
and  also  by  transference  the  person  who  provided  lodgings,  and 
so  one  who  goes  on  before  a  party  to  secure  suitable  lodgings  in 
advance.  A  herald  sent  forward  to  announce  the  coming  of  a 
king.  A  Knight  Harbinger  was  an  officer  in  the  royal  household 
till  1846.  In  these  senses  the  word  is  now  obsolete.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  poetry  and  literature  for  one  who  announces  the 
immediate  approach  of  something,  a  forerunner.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  "  harbinger  of  spring,"  a  name  given  to  a  small 
plant  belonging  to  the  Umbelliferae,  which  has  a  tuberous  root, 
and  small  white  flowers;  it  is  found  in  the  central  states  of  North 
America,  and  blossoms  in  March. 

HARBOUR  (from  M.E.  hertberge,  here,  an  army;  cf.  Ger.  liter 
and  -btorg,  protection  or  shelter.  Other  early  forms  in  English 
were  kerberwe  and  kxrborov,  as  seen  in  various  place  names, 
such  as  Market  Harborough.  The  French  auberge,  an  inn, 
derived  through  heberger,  is  thus  the  same  word),  a  place  of 
refuge  or  shelter.  It  is  thus  used  for  an  asylum  for  criminals, 
and  particularly  for  a  place  of  shelter  for  ships. 

Sheltered  sites  along  exposed  sea-coasts  are  essential  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  very  valuable  as  refuges  for  vessels  from 
storms.  In  a  few  places,  natural  shelter  is  found  in  combination 
with  ample  depth,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  York 
Harbour  (protected  by  Long  Island),  Portsmouth  Harbour  and 
Southampton  Water  (sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  Wight),  and  the 
land-locked  creeks  of  Milford  Haven  and  Kiel  Harbour.  At 
various  places  there  arc  large  enclosed  areas  which  have  openings 
into  the  sea;  but  these  lagoons  for  the  most  part  are  very  shallow 
except  in  the  main  channels  and  at  their  outlets.  Access  to 
them  is  generally  obstructed  by  a  bar  as  at  the  lagoon  harbour 
of  Venice  (fig.  1),  and  similar  harbours,  like  those  of  Poole  and 
Wexford;  and  such  harbours  usually  require  works  to  prevent 
their  deterioration,  and  to  increase  the  depth  near  their  outlet. 
Generally,  however  .harbours  are  formed  where  shelter  is  provided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  a  bay,  creek  or  projecting  headland,  but 
requires  to  be  rendered  complete  by  one  or  more  breakwaters 
(sec  Breakwater),  or  where  the  approach  to  a  river,  a  ship- 
canal  or  a  seaport,  needs  protection.  A  refuge  harbour  is 
occasionally  constructed  where  &  long  length  of  stormy  coast, 
near  the  ordinary  track  of  vessels,  is  entirely  devoid  of  natural 
shelter.  Naval  harbours  arc  required  by  maritime  powers  as 
stations  for  their  fleets,  and  dockyards  for  construction  and 
repairs,  and  also  in  some  cases  as  places  of  shelter  from  the  night 
attacks  of  torpedoes.  Commercial  harbours  have  to  be  provided 
for  the  formation  of  ports  within  their  shelter  on  important 
trade  routes,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  approaches  from  the 
sea  of  ports  near  the  sea-coast,  or  maritime  waterways  running 
inland,  in  some  cases  at  points  on  the  coast  devoid  of  all  natural 
shelter.  A  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  is, 
indeed, possible  for  refuge  and  naval  harboursthan  for  commercial 
harbours;  but  these  three  classes  of  harbours  are  very  similar 
in  their  general  outline  and  the  works  protecting  them,  only 
differing  in  size  and  internal  arrangements  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  have  been  constructed,  the  chief  differences 
being  due  to  the  local  conditions. 

Harbours  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups,  namely, 
lagoon  harbours,  jetty  harbours  and  sea-coast  harbours,  pro- 
tected by  breakwaters,  including  refuge,  naval  and  commercial 
harbours. 

La  toon  Harbours. — A  lagoon,  consisting  of  a  fort  of  large  shallow 
take  K-parated  from  the  tea  by  a  narrow  brlt  of  coast,  formed  of 
drpotit  from  a  deltaic  river  or  of  sand  dunes  heaped  up  by  on-shore 
wind*  along  a  sandy  shore,  posscssm  Rood  natural  shelter;  and, 
owing  to  the  large  expanse  which  is  filled  and  emptied  at  each  tide, 
even  when  the  tidal  range  is  quite  small,  together  with  the  discharge 
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from  any  rivers  flowing  into  the  lagoon,  one  or  more  fairly  deep 
outlets  are  maintained  through  the  Iringc  of  coast,  which  afford 
navigable  acces*  to  the  bgoon;  whibt  channel,  formed  inside  by 
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FlC.  I.— Venetian  Lagoon  Harbour. 

the  current*  lead  to  port*  on  its  kinks  Lagoon*,  howe%'er,  are  liable 
to  be  gradually  silted  up,  if  rivers  flowing  into  them  bring  down 
considerable  Quantities  of  alluvium,  which  is  readily  deposited  in 
their  fairly  still  waters;  and  their  outlet  channels  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  shallower,  bv  the  sea  in  storms  forming  additional  outlets 
by  breaking  through  the  narrow 
barrier  separating  them  from  the 
sea.  Moreover,  the  approach  from 
the  sea  to  these  channels  through  the 
fringe  of  coast  is  generally  ini|K'«ltil 
by  a  bar,  owing  to  the  scour  of  the 
issuing  current  through  these  outlet 
channels  tiecoming  gradually  too  en- 
feebled, on  entering  the  open  sea.  to 
overcome  the  heaping-up  action  of 
the  wave*  along  the  snore,  which 
tends  to  form  a  continuous  beach 
across  these  openings.  Rivers,  accord- 
ingly, whose  discharge  is  very  valu- 
able in  maintaining  a  lagoon  if  their 
waters  arc  free  llWM  sediment,  must, 
if  possible,  be  diverted  from  a  lagoon 
if  they  bring  down  large  amounts  of 
kilt;  whilst  the  narrow  belt  of  land 
in  front  ol  the  lagoon  must  !*•  pro- 
tected from  erosion  by  the  waves,  on 
its  sea  face,  by  groynes  or  revetment*. 

The  depth  over  the  bar  in  front  of  an  outlet  can  be  improved  by 
concentrating  the  current  through  the  outlet  by  jetties  on  each  side, 
and  prolonging  the  jetties,  and  consequently  the  scour,  out  to  the 
bar  .so  a*  to  lower  it,  and  by  supplementing  the  scouring  action,  if 


Jelly  Harbours.— Several  small  port*  were  formed  on  the  at  i  risMt 
long  ago  at  point*  where  flat  marshy  ground  lying  below  the  level 
of  high- water,  and  shut  off  from  the  sandy  beach  by  dikes  or  sand 
dunes,  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  small  creek  or  riwr.  Surk 
port*  presented  in  their  original  condition  a  slight  resemblance  to 
lagoons  on  a  very  small  scale.    Seven)  examples  are  to  be  four  i 
on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea.  sack  as 
Dieppe,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkirk.  Nicuport  and  Ostend.  Wie- 
the influx  and  efflux  of  the  water  from  these  enclosed  tide-covered 
areas,  through  a  narrow  opening,  sufficed  to  mai 
channel  to  the  sea  across  the  beach,  deep  enough 
for  vessels  of  small  draught.  When  the  increase  in  draught  l 
tated  the  provision  of  an  improved  channel,  the  scour  of  the  i 
current  was  concentrated  and  prolonged  by  erecting  parallel 
across  the  beach,  raised  solid  to  a  tittle  above  low  water  of  neap' tides, 
with  open  timber-work  above  to  indicate  the  channel  and  guide  the 
vessels.    Even  this  low  obstruction,  however,  to  the  littoral  drift 
of  sand  caused  an  advance  of  the  low  water  line  a*  the  jetties  were 
carried  out,  so  that  further  extensions  of  the  jetties  had  eventanly 
to  be  abandoned,  as  occurred  at  Dunkirk  (see  Dock).  Moreover,  re- 
clamation of  the  low-lying  areas  was  gradually  effected,  thus  reducing 
the  tidal  scour;  and  sluicing  basins  were  excavated  in  part  of  the 
low  ground,  into  which  the  tide  flowed  through  the  entrance  cha  artel, 
and  the  water  being  shut  in  at  high  tide  by  gates  at  the  outlet  al 
the  basin,  was  released  at  low  water,  producing  a  rapid  carnal 
through  the  channel  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  fortaer 
natural  scour.    The  current,  however,  from  the  sluicing  buia 
gradually  lost  its  velocity  in  passing  down  the  channel,  and  besides, 
tieing  most  effective  near  the  outlet  of  the  basin,  could  only  scour 
the  channel  down  to  a  moderate  depth  below  low  water,  on  aero 
of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  still  water  in  the  channel  at 
tide  as  its  deepening  progressed.    Lastly,  about  lUo,  impro 
ments  in  suction  dredgers  (see  DaEDCB  AND  DaEOCtxc)  led  to  the 
adoption  of  sand-pump  dredging  in  the  outer  part  of  the  channel, 
and  across  the  foreshore  in  front  to  deep  water;  and  at  Dunkirk, 
docks  were  formed  on  the  site  of  the  sluicing  basin ;  whilst  at  Calais 
sluicing  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  dredging.   Ostend  b  the  oohjr 
jetty  habour  in  which  a  large  sluicing  basin  has  been  recently  con- 
structed, but  it  can  only  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  da 
quays  in  its  vicinity;  and  dredging  b  relied  upon  to  an  i« 
extent,  both  for  the  maintenance  and  further  deepening  of  the  < 
portion  of  the  approach  channel,  and  for  maintaining  the  direct 
channel  dredged  to  deep  water  across  the  Stroombank  cxtendir* 
in  front  of  Ostend  (fig.  a). 

Simitar  methods  of  improving  the  entrance  channel  to  ports 
possessing  an  extensive  backwater  have  been  adopted  on  a  lanjr 
scale  in  the  United  States.  For  instance  at  Charleston,  coascrpnj 
jetties,  about  j\  m.  long,  have  been  extended  across  the  bar  to  con- 
centrate the  scour  due  to  a  small  tidal  range  expanding  over  tke 
enclosed  backwater,  15  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  to  protect  the  chaaart 
from  littoral  drift;  but  these  jetties  have  caused  aa  advance  of 
the  foreshore,  and  a  progression 
seawards  of  the  bar,  necessitating 
dredging  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
jetties  to  maintain  the  requisite 
depth. 

l'arallcl  jetties,  1 
the  beach,  combined  with  exten- 
sive sand-pump  dredging,  have 
been  employed  with  success  at 
of  the  ports  situated  at  the 
outlet  of  rivers,  enclosed  bays,  or 
bgoons,  on  the  sandy  shores  of 


Fic.  2. -Ostend  Harbour  and  Jetty  ChanneL 

south-east  Africa,  for  improving  the  access  to 
cumbering  shoals,  where  the  littoral  drift  b  too 
the  projection  of  breakwaters  from  the  shore  to  " 
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the  tea-coast  mutt  depend  on  the  configuration  of  the  adjacent 
coast-line,  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  exposure,  the  amount  of 
area  required  and  the  depth  obtainable,  the  prospect  of 
nulation  of  drift  or  the  occurrence  of  scour  from  the  pro- 
works,  and  the  best  position  for  an'  entrance  in  respect  of 
r  and  depth  of  approach. 
Completion  of  Sktdter  of  Harbours  in  Bay$. — In  the  case  of  a  deep, 
fairly  landlocked  bay,  a  detached  breakwater  across  the  outlet 
completes  the  necessary  shelter,  leaving  an  entrance  between  each 
extremity  and  the  shore,  provided  there  is  deep  enough  water  near 
M  effected  at  Plymouth  harbour,  and  also  across  the  wider 


a  slight  curve  or  bend  inwards  near  its  outer  end,  suffices  to  afford 
the  necessary  shelter.  As  examples  of  this  form  of  harbour  con- 
struction may  be  mentioned  Newhaven  breakwater,  protecting  the 
approach  to  the  porffrom  the  west,  and  somewhat  sheltered  from 
the  moderate  easterly  storms  by  Beach  y  Head,  and  Table  Bay 
breakwater,  which  shelters  the  harbour  from  the  north-east,  and  is 
somewhat  protected  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
coast-line  known  at  Table  Bay.  Generally,  however,  some  partial 
embayment,  or  abrupt  projection  from  the  coast,  is  utilized  as 
providing  shelter  from  one  quarter,  which  is  completed  by  break- 
waters enclosing  the  site,  of  which  Dover  and  Colombo  (fig.  5) 
harbours  furnish  typical  and  somewhat  similar  examples. 
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instead  be  extended  across  the  outlet  from  each  shore,  leaving  a 
single  central  entrance  between  the  endi  of  the  breakwaters;  and 
if  one  breakwater  placed  somewhat  farther  out  is  made  to  oveilap 
an  inner  one,  a  more  sheltered  entrance  is  obtained.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted  at  the  existing  Genoa  harbour  within  the 
bay  (fig.  3).  and  for  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ncrvion  (see 
River  Engineering).  The  adoption  of  a  bay  with  deep  wateffor 
a  harbour  does  not  merely  reduce  the  shelter  to  be  provided  arti- 
ficially, but  It  also  secures  a  site  not  exposed  to  silting  up,  and  where 
the  sheltering  works  do  not  interfere  with  any  littoral  drift  along 
the  open  coast.   A  third  method  of  sheltering  a  deep  bay  is  that 
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Harbour  of  Refuge. 


adopted  for  forming  a  refuge  harbour  at  Peterhead  (fig.  4), 
a  single  breakwater  is  extended  out  from  one  shore  for  3^50  ft- 
aero**  the  outlet  of  the  bay,  leaving  a  single  entrance  between  its 
extremity  and  the  opposite  shore  and  enclosing  an  area  of  about 
250  acres  at  low  tide,  half  of  which  has  a  depth  of  over  5  fathoms. 

Ilarboun  potuutnt  partial  Natural  Stutter. — The  most  common 
form  of  harbour  is  that  in  which  one  or  more  breakwaters  supple- 
ment a  certain  amount  of  natural  shelter.  Sometimes,  where  the 
exposure  is  from  one  direction  only,  approximately  parallel  with 
the  coast-linr  at  the  site,  and  there  is  more  or  less  shelter  from  a  pro- 
— 1  or  a  curve  of  the  coast  in  the  opposite  direction,  a 
ut  at  riSht  angles  to  the  too 


ri  formed  on  quite  Open 
Seatoaitt. — Occasionally  harbours 
have  to  be  constructed  for  some 
special  purpose  where  no  natural 
shelter  exists,  and  where  on  an  open, 
samly  shore  considerable  littoral  drift 
may  occur.  Breakwaters,  carried  out 
from  the  shore  at  tome  distance 
apart,  and  converging  to  a  central 
entrance  of  suitable  width,  provide 
the  requisite  shelter,  as  for  instance 
the  harbour  constructed  to  form  a 
sheltered  approach  to  the  river  Wear 
and  the  Sunderland  docks  (fig.  6). 
If  there  is  little  littoral  drift  from 
the  most  exposed  quarter,  the  amount 
of  sand  brought  in  during  storms, 
which  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  into  which  the  entrance  is 
carried,  can  be  readily  removed  by 
dredging;  whilst  the  scour  across 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  break- 
waters tends  to  keep  the  outlet  free 
from  deposit.  Where  there  is  littoral 
drift  io  both  directions  on  an  open, 
sandy  coast,  due  to  winds  blowing 
alternately  from  opposite  quarters, 
accumulates  in  the  sheltered  angles  outside  the  harbour 
between  each  converging  breakwater  and  the  shore.  This  has 
happened  at  Ymuiden  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  Amsterdam 
ship-canal  on  the  North  Sea,  but  there  the  advance  of  the  shore 
appears  to  have  reached  itt  limit  only  a  short  distance  out  from 
the  old  shore-line  on  each  side;  and  the  only  evidence  of  drift 
consists  in  the  advance  teawardt  of  the  lines  of  soundings 
alongside,  and  in  the  considerable  amount  of  sand  which  entert  the 
harbour  and  hat  to  be  removed  by  dredging.  The  worst  results 
occur  where  the  littoral  drift  is  almost  wholly  in  one  direction,  so 
that  the  projection  of  a  solid  breakwater  out  from  the  shore  causes 
a  very  large  accretion  on 
the  side  facing  the  ex- 
posed quarter ;  whilst 
owing  to  the  arrest  of  the 
travel  of  sand,  erosion  of 
the  beach  occurs  beyond 
the  second  breakwater 
enclosing  the  harbour  on 
its  comparatively  shel- 
tered side.  These  effects 
have  been  produced  at 
Port  Said  harbour  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sues 
Canal  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, formed  by  two 
converging  breakwaters, 
where,  owing  to  the 
prevalent  north-westerly 
winds,  the  drift  is  from  / 
west  to  east,  and  is  aug- 
mented by  the  alluvium  ■ 
issuing  from  the  Nile. 
Accordingly,  the  shore 
has  advanced  consider- 
ably against  the  outer 
face  of  the  western  break- 
water; and  erosion  of 
the  beach  has  occurred 
at  the  shore  end  of  the 
eastern  breakwater,  cut- 
ting it  off  from  the  land. 
The  advance  of  the  shore-line,  however 
during  recent  years: 


COLOMBO.. 


Fig.  5. — Colombo  Harbour. 


has  been  much  slower 
and  though  the  progress  seawards  of  the 
lines  of  soundings  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  harbour  continues, 
the  advance  is  checked  by  the  sand  and  silt  coming  from  the  west 
passing  through  some  aperture*  purposely  left  in  the  western  break- 
water, and  falling  into  the  approach  channel,  from  which  it  is  readily 
dredged  and  taken  away.  Madras  harbour,  begun  in  1875.  consists 
of  two  breakwaters.  3000  ft.  apart,  earned  straight  out  to  sea 
right  angle*  to  the  shore  for  3000  ft,  and  completed  by  two  retui 
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arms  inclined  slightly  seawards,  enclosing  an  area  of  320  arm  and 
leaving  a  central  entrance,  550  ft.  wide,  facing  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
a  depth  of  about  8  fathoms.  The  great  drift,  however,  of  sand  along 
the  coast  from  south  to  north  soon  produced  an  advance  of  the  shore 
against  the  outside  of  the  south  breakwater,  and  erosion  beyond 
the  north  breakwater;  and  the  progression  of  the  foreshore  has 
extended  so  far  seawards  as  to  produce  shoaling  at  the  entrance. 
Accordingly,  the  closing  of  the  entrance,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
entrance  through  the  outer  part  of  the  main  north  breakwater, 

facing  north  and  sheltered 
by  an  arm  starting  from  the 
angle  of  the  northern  return 
arm  and  running  north 
parallel  to  the  shore,  round 
the  end  of  which  vessels 
would  turn  to  enter,  have 
been  recommended,  to  pro- 
vide a  deep  entrance  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  ad- 
vancing foreshore. 

Proposals  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  evade 
this  advance  of  the  foreshore 
against  a  solid  obstacle,  by 
extending  an  open  viaduct 
•cross  the  zone  of  littoral 
drift,  and  forming  a  closed 
harbour,  or  a  sheltering 
breakwater  against  which 
vessels  can  lie,  beyond  the 
influence  of  accretion.  This 
principle  was  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  at  the  port  of  call  and  sheltering  breakwater  constructed 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bruges  ship-canal,  at  Zccbruggcon  the 
sandy  North  Sea  coast,  where  a  solid  breakwater,  provided  with  a 
wide  quay  furnished  with  sidings  and  sheds,  and  curving  round  so 
as  to  overlap  thoroughly  the  entrance  to  the  canal  anJ  shelter  a 
certain  water-area,  is  approached  by  an  open  metal  viaduct  extend- 
ing out  1007  ft.  from  low  water  into  a  depth  of  jo  ft.  (fie.  7).  It  is 
hoped  that  by  thus  avoiding  interference  with  the  littoral  drift  close 
to  the  shore,  coming  mainly  from  the  west,  the  accumulation  of  silt 
to  the  west  of  the  harbour,  and  also  in  the  harbour  itself,  will  he 
prevented;  and  though  it  appears  probable  that  some  accretion  will 
occur  within  the  area  sheltered  by  the  breakwater,  it  will  to  tome 


Fig.  6.— Sunderland  Harbour. 


Ftc.  7. — Zecbruggc  Harbour. 

extent  be  disturbed  by  the  wash  of  the  steamers  approaching  and 
leaving  the  quays,  and  can  readily  be  removed  under  shelter  by 
dredging. 

Enlr,tmts  to  Harbours.— Though  captains  of  vc<.vK  always  wish 
for  wide  entrances  to  harbours  a*  affording  greater  facility  of  i,«fe 
access,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  width  a?  lurnw  a%  practicable, 
consistent  with  ra^y  access,  to  exclude  waves  and  swell  as  much 
as  possible  and  secure  tranquillity  inside.  At  Madras,  the  width  of 
550  ft.  proved  excessive  for  the  great  exposure  of  the  entrance",  and 
moderate  size  of  the  harbour,  whi^h  dues  not  allow  of  the  adequate 
expansion  ol  the  entering  swell.  Where  an  adequately  easy  and  sale 
approach  can  be  secured,  it  is  advantageous  to  nuke  the  entrance 


face  a  somewhat  sheltered  quarter  by  the  overlapping  of  the  end 
of  one  of  the  breakwaters,  as  accomplished  at  Bilbao  and  Genoa 
harbours  (fig.  3),  and  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Dover  bartoer 
Occasionally,  owing  to  the  comparative  shelter  afforded  by  a  bernl 
in  the  adjacent  coast-line,  a  very  wide  entrance  can  be  left  between 
a  breakwater  and  the  shore;  typical  examples  are  furnished  by  tl* 
former  open  northern  entrance  to  Portland  harbour,  now  dosed 
against  torpedoes,  and  the  wide  entrances  at  Holyhead  and  Zee- 
brugge  (fig.  7).  With  a  large  harbour  and  the  adoption  of  a  detacher! 
breakwater,  it  is  possible  to  gain  the  advantage  of  two  entrances 
facing  different  quarters,  as  effected  at  Dover  and  Colombo,  wti«_k 
enables  vessels  to  select  their  entrance  according  to  the  state  of  tKr 
wind  and  weather;  where  there  is  a  large  tidal  rise  they  reduce  the 
current  through  the  entrances,  and  they  may,  under  favocraKr 
conditions,  create  a  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  harbour,  tradisg 
to  check  the  deposit  of  silt.  (L.  F.  V.-H.) 

HARBURG,  a  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  southern  arm  os 
the  Elbe,  6  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  (1885),  26.3». 
(toos)— ihe  area  of  the  town  having  been  increased  since  iSvj— 
55,676.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of 
hills,  which  here  dip  down  to  the  tiver,  at  the  junction  of  ifec 
main  lines  of  railway  from  Bremen  and  Hanover  to  Iiambvrg, 
which  are  carried  to  the  Utter  city  over  two  grand  bridges 
crossing  the  southern  and  the  northern  arms  of  the  Elbe  It 
possesses  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches, 
a  palace,  which  from  1524  to  1642  was  the  residence  of  the 
Harburg  line  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  a  high-grade  mockra 
school,  a  commercial  school  and  a  theatre.  The  leading  industnes 
arc  the  crushing  of  palm-kernels  and  linseed  and  the  manufacture 
of  india-rubber,  phosphates,  starch,  nitrate  and  jute.  JdachL-  -•> 
arc  manufactured  here;  beer  is  brewed,  and  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on.  The  port  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  tS  ft.  if 
water,  and,  despite  its  proximity  to  Hamburg,  its  trade  has  ci 
late  years  shown  a  remarkable  development.  It  is  the  chM 
mart  in  the  empire  for  resin  and  palm-oil.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment proposes  establishing  here  a  free  port,  on  the  lines  of  lac 
Preihaftn  in  Hamburg. 

Harburg  belonged  originally  to  the  bishopric  of  Bremen,  aad 
received  municipal  rights  in  1207.  In  1376  it  was  united  to 
the  principality  of  Luneburg,  along  with  which  it  fell  in  1705 
to  Hanover,  and  in  1806  to  Prussia.  In  1813  and  1814  it  suffered 
considerably  from  the  French,  who  then  held  Hamburg,  aad 
who  built  a  bridge  between  the  two  towns,  which  remained 
standing  till  1816. 

Sec  Ludcwig,  Gestkiihte  its  ScUessts  tmd  dct  Siadt  Hvitrj 
(Harburg,  1845);  and  Hoffmcycr,  Harburi  und  dit  ndchslt  (■■ 
[fgend  (1885). 

HARCOURT.  a  village  in  Normandy,  now  a  commune  in  the 
department  of  Eure,  arrondissement  of  Bcrnay  and  canton  of 
Brionne,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  noble  family  distinguished 
in  French  history,  a  branch  of  which  was  early  established  in 
England.  Of  the  lords  of  Harcourt,  whose  genealogy  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  nth  century,  the  first  to  distinguish  himscii 
was  Jean  II.  (d.  1302)  who  was  marshal  and  admiral  of  France. 
Godefroi  d'Harcourt,  seigneur  of  Saint  Sauveur  le  Vicotste, 
surn.1r.1ed  "  Le  boiteux  "  (the  lame),  was  a  marshal  in  the  English 
army  and  was  killed  near  Coutances  in  1356.  The  fief  of  Harceur 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  count  ship  by  Philip  of  Valois,  in  hWM 
of  Jean  IV.,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346).  Hts 
son,  Jean  V.  (d.  1355)  married  Blanche,  heiress  of  Jean  II  . 
count  of  Aumale,  and  the  couniship  of  Harcourt  passed  with 
that  of  Aumale  unlit,  in  1424,  Jean  VIII.,  count  of  Aumale  and 
Mortain  and  lieutenant-general  of  Normandy,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Vcrncuil,  and  with  him  the  elder  branch  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line.  The  heiress,  Marie,  by  her  marriage  with 
Anthony  of  Lorraine,  count  of  Vaudemont,  brought  t  he  counuhip 
of  Harcourt  into  the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  title  of  count  c>l 
Harcourt  was  borne  by  several  princes  of  this  house.  The  ra*i 
famous  instance  was  Henry  of  Lorraine,  count  of  Ha  revert. 
Brionne,  and  Armagnac.  rind  nicknamed"  Cadet  la  pcrie  "(t&ci- 
i6W>).  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  campaigns  again*! 
Spain,  and  later  played  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Fronde.    He  took  the  side  of  the  princes,  and  fought  against  the 
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government  in  Alsace;  but  was  defeated  by  Marshal  de  la 
Fert<,  and  made  his  submission  in  1634. 

The  most  distinguished  among  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  are  those  of  Montgomery  and  of  Beuvron.  To  the  former 
belonged  Jean  d'Harcourt,  bishop  of  Amiens  and  Tournai, 
archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  died  in 
1452;  and  Guillaumc  d'Harcourt,  count  of  Tancarville,  and 
viscount  of  Melun,  who  was  head  of  the  administration  of  the 
woods  and  forests  in  the  royal  domain  (souverain  mattre  ct 
rtjormaleur  dtt  eaux  tt  jortts  de  France)  and  died  in  1487. 

From  the  branch  of  the  marquises  of  Beuvron  sprang  Henri 

d'Harcourt,  marshal  of  France,  and  ambassador  at  the  Spanish 

court,  who  was  made  duke  of  Harcourt  (1700)  and  a  peer  of 

France  (1700);  also  Francois  Eugene  Gabriel,  count,  and 

afterwards  duke,  of  Harcourt.  who  was  ambassador  first  in 

Spain,  and  later  at  Rome,  and  died  in  1865.   This  branch  of  the 

family  is  still  in  existence. 
• 

See  G.  A.  de  la  Rogne,  Histoire  gcnSalogique  At  la  maison  d"Tlar- 
eeurt  (4  volt.,  Paris,  1662);  P.  Anselme.  Histoire  itnealogtque  de  la 
maison  it  France,  v.  114,  &c. ;  and  Dom  le  Noir,  Preusxs  iMalo- 
ttiques  ei  historiques  de  la  maison  de  Harcourt  (Paris,  1907). 

(M.  P.*) 

HARCOURT,  SIMON  HARCOURT,  ist  Viscount  (c.  1661- 
1 7 27),  lord  chancellor  of  England,  only  son  ol  Sir  Philip  Harcourt 
of  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  by  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller,  was  born  about  1661  at  Stanton 
Harcourt,  and  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Shilton,  Oxfordshire, 
and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1683,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  recorder  of  Abingdon, 
which  borough  he  represented  as  a  Tory  in  parliament  from 
1600  to  1705.  In  1 701  he  was  nominated  by  the  Commons  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers;  and  in  1702  he 
became  solicitor-general  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  elected  member  for  Bossiney  in  170s.  and  as  commis- 
sioner for  arranging  the  union  with  Scotland  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  promoting  that  measure.  Harcourt  was  appointed 
attorney-general  in  1707,  but  resigned  office  in  the  following 
year  when  his  friend  Robert  Harlcy,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford, 
was  dismissed.  He  defended  Sacheverell  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1710,  being  then  without  a  seat  in  parliament;  but 
in  the  same  year  was  returned  for  Cardigan,  and  in  September 
again  became  attorney -general.  In  October  he  was  appointed 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  virtue  of  this  office  he 
presided  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  months  without  a 
peerage,  until,  on  the  3rd  of  September  171 1,  he  was  created 
Baron  Harcourt  of  Stanton  Harcourt;  but  it  was  not  till  April 
1713  that  he  received  the  appointment  of  lord  chancellor.  In 
1 7 10  he  had  purchased  the  Nuneham- Courtney  estate  in  Oxford- 
shire, but  his  usual  place  of  residence  continued  to  be  at  Coke- 
thorpc  near  Stanton  Harcourt,  where  he  received  a  visit  in  stale 
from  Queen  Anne.  In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  Harcourt  took  an  important  part.  There  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  the  allegations  of  the  Whigs  that  Harcourt  entered 
into  treasonable  relations  with  the  Pretender.  On  the  accession 
of  George  L  he  was  deprived  of  office  and  retired  to  Cokcthorpc, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  men  of  letters,  Swift,  Pope, 
Trior  and  other  famous  writers  being  among  his  frequent  guests. 
With  Swift,  however,  he  had  occasional  quarrels,  during  one  of 
which  the  great  satirist  bestowed  on  him  the  sobriquet  of "  Trim- 
ming Harcourt."  He  exerted  himself  to  defeat  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Oxford  in  1717,  and  in  1723  he  was  active  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  for  another  old  political  friend,  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  In  1721  Harcourt  was  created  a  viscount  and  returned 
to  the  privy  councils;  and  on  several  occasions  during  the  king's 
absences  from  England  he  was  on  the  council  of  regency.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  July  J727.  Harcourt  was  not  a 
great  lawyer,  but  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  brilliant 
orator;  Speaker  Onslow  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Harcourt 
"  bad  the  greatest  skill  and  power  of  speech  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew  in  a  public  assembly."  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Saturday  Club,  frequented  by  the  chief  lUerali  and  wits  of  the 
period,  with  several  of  whom  he  corresponded.    Some  letters  to 


him  from  Pope  arc  preserved  in  the  Harcourt  Papers.  His 
portrait  by  Kncllcr  is  at  Nuneham. 

Harcourt  married,  first,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Thomas  Clark, 
his  father's  chaplain,  by  whom  he  had  five  children;  secondly, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Spencer;  and  thirdly,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Vernon.  He  left  issue  by  his  first  wife 
only.  His  son,  Simon  (16S4-1720),  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of 
Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wolton,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  George  Vcnablcs  Vernon, 
afterwards  Lord  Vernon  (sec  Harcourt,  Sir  William— foot- 
note). Simon  Harcourt  predeceased  his  father,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  1720,  leaving  a  son  Simon  Harcourt  (1714-1777), 
ist  Earl  Harcourt,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  title 
of  viscount  in  1727.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school. 
In  1745,  having  raised  a  regiment,  he  received  a  commission  as  a 
colonel  in  the  army;  and  in  1749  he  was  created  Earl  Harcourt 
of  Stanton  Harcourt.  He  was  appointed  governor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III.,  in  1751;  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  latter  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed,  in  1761,  special 
ambassador  to  Mecklcnburg-Strelitz  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  King  George  and  the  princess  Charlotte,  whom  he 
conducted  to  England.  After  holding  a  number  of  appointments 
at  court  and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  1772;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Lord  Townscnd  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1777.  His  proposal  to  impose  a  tax  of  10% 
on  the  rents  of  absentee  landlords  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  opposition  in  England;  but  he  succeeded  in  conciliating  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  in  Ireland,  and  he  persuaded  Henry  Flood 
to  accept  office  in  the  government.  Resigning  in  January  1777, 
he  retired  to  Nuneham,  where  he  died  in  the  following  September. 
He  married,  in  1735,  Rebecca,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
Sambome  Le  Bas,  of  Pipewell  Abbey,  Northamptonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  George  Simon  and 
William,  who  succeeded  him  as  2nd  and  3rd  earl  respectively. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  Ike  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  (London, 
1846);  Edward  Fo*«,  The  Judys  of  Entland.  vol.  viii.  (London, 
1848);  Gilbert  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  oxen  Time  (with  notes  by  earls 
of  Dartmouth  and  Hardwicke,  &c,  Oxford,  1833);  Earl  Stanhope, 
Hist,  of  England,  comprising  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  until  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  (London,  1870).  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
authorities  many  particulars  concerning  the  1st  Viscount  Harcourt, 
and  also  of  his  grandson,  the  1st  earl,  will  be  found  in  the  Harcourt 
Papers.  For  the  earl,  see  also  Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  11.  (3  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1847),  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  III.  (4  volv,  London,  1845,  1804);  also,  for  his  vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  see  Henry  Grattan,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Ttmes  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Grattan  (%  vols.,  London,  1839-1846): 
Francis  Hardy.  Memoirs  of  J.  Caul  field.  Earl  of  Charlemonl  (2  vols., 
London.  1812) :  and  for  his  genealogy,  tee  Sir  John  Bernard  Burke, 
Genealogical  History  of  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages  (London, 
1 883).  (R.  J.  M.) 

HARCOURT,  SIR  WILLIAM  GEORGE  GRANVILLE 
VENABLES  VERNON  (1827-1004),  English  statesman,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Canon.  William  Vernon  Harcourt  (q.v.),  of 
Nuneham  Park,  Oxford,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  October  1827. 
Canon  Harcourt  was  the  fourth  son  and  eventually  heir  of 
Edward  Harcourt  (1757-1847),  archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  ist  Lord  Vernon  (d.  1780),  and  who  took  the  name 
of  Harcourt  alone  instead  of  Vernon  oh  succeeding  to  the  pro- 
perty of  his  cousin,  the  last  Earl  Harcourt,  in  1831.1   The  subject 

'William,  3rd  and  last  Earl  Harcourt  (1743-1830),  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  title,  was  a  soldier  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  Independence  by  capturing  General 
Charles'  Lee,  and  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Flanders  in  1794, 
eventually  becoming  a  field-marshal.  He  was  a  son  of  Simon,  1st 
carl  (1714-1777).  created  viscount  and  earl  in  1749.  a  soldier,  and 
from  1772  to  1777  viceroy  of  Ireland,  who  was  grandson  and  heir  of 
Simon,  Viscount  Harcourt  (1661-1727),  lord  chancellor — the 
"  trimming  Harcourt  "  of  Swift — the  purchaser  of  the  Nuncham- 
Courtncy  estates  in  Oxfordshire,  and  son  of  Sir  Philip  Harcourt  of 
Stanton  Harcourt.  The  L  ,  .  its  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  from  the 
13th  century  onwards,  traced  their  descent  to  the  Norman  de  Har- 
court s.  a  branch  of  that  family  having  come  over  with  the  Conqueror: 
and  the  pedigree  claims  to  go  back  to  Bernard  of  Saxony,  who  in 
876  acquired  the  lordships  of  Harcourt,  Castlcville  and  Beauficel 
in  Normandy.  Viscount  Harcourt's  second  ton  Simon,  who  was 
father  of  the  1st  earl,  was  aUd  lather  of  Martha,  who  married  George 
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of  this  biography  was  therefore  born  a  Vernon,  and  by  his 
connexion  with  the  old  families  of  Vernon  and  Harcourt  was 
related  to  many  of  the  great  English  houses,  a  fact  which  gave 
him  no  little  pride.  Indeed,  in  later  life  his  descent  from  the 
Plantagcncts1  was  a  subject  of  some  banter  on  the  part  of  his 
political  opponents.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  graduating  with  first-class  honours  in  the  classical 
tripos  in  1851.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1854,  became  a 
Q.C.  in  i860,  and  was  appointed  Whcwell  professor  of  inter- 
national law,  Cambridge,  i860.  He  quickly  made  his  mark 
In  London  society  as  a  brilliant  talker;  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  Saturday  Review,  and  wrote  some  famous  letters  (1862) 
to  The  Times  over  the  signature  of  "  Historicus,"  in  opposition 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States  as  belligerents  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  He  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member 
for  Oxford,  and  sat  from  1868  to  1880,  when,  upon  seeking 
re-election  after  acceptance  of  office,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr  Hall. 
A  scat  was,  however,  found  for  bim  at  Derby,  by  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  Mr  Plimsoll,  and  he  continued  to  represent  that 
constituency  until  1895,  when,  having  been  defeated  at  the 
general  election,  he  found  a  scat  in  West  Monmouthshire.  He 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  and  knighted  in  1873;  and, 
although  he  had  not  shown  himself  a  very  strenuous  supporter 
of  Mr  Gladstone  during  that  statesman's  exclusion  from  power, 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  on  the 
return  of  the  Liberals  to  office  in  1 880.  His  name  was  connected 
at  that  time  with  the  passing  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  (1880), 
the  Arms  (Ireland)  Act  (1881),  and  the  Explosives  Act  (1883). 
As  home  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  dynamite  outrages  he  had 
to  take  up  a  firm  attitude,  and  the  Explosives  Act  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  In  the  shortest  time  on  record.  Moreover, 
as  champion  of  law  and  order  against  the  attacks  of  the  Parnell- 
itcs,  his  vigorous  speeches  brought  him  constantly  into  conflict 
with  the  Irish  members.  In  1884  he  introduced  an  abortive 
bill  for  unifying  the  municipal  administration  of  London.  He 
was  indeed  at  that  time  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
effective  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  when,  after  a  brief 
interval  in  1885,  Mr  Gladstone  returned  to  office  in  1886,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  office  which  he  again  filled 
from  1893  to  1895. 

Between  1880  and  1802  Sir  William  Harcourt  acted  as  Mr 
Gladstone's  loyal  and  indefatigable  lieutenant  in  political  life. 
A  first-rate  party  fighter,  his  services  were  of  inestimable  value; 
but  in  spite  of  his  great  success  as  a  platform  speaker,  he  was 
generally  felt  to  be  speaking  from  an  advocate's  brief,  and  did 
not  impress  the  country  as  possessing  much  depth  of  conviction. 
It  was  he  who  coined  the  phrase  about  "  stewing  in  Parnellite 
juice,"  and,  when  the  split  came  in  the  Liberal  party  on  the 
Irish  question,  even  those  who  gave  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Morley 
the  credit  of  being  convinced  Home  Rulers  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  Sir  William  had  followed  anything  but  the  line  of 
party  expediency.  In  1894  he  introduced  and  carried  a  memor- 
able budget,  which  equalized  the  death  duties  on  real  and 
personal  property.  After  Mr  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1894 
and  Lord  Roscbcry's  selection  as  prime  minister  Sir  William 
became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  was  never  probable  that  he  would  work  comfortably  in 
the  new  conditions.  His  title  to  be  regarded  as  Mr  Gladstone's 
successor  had  been  too  lightly  ignored,  and  from  the  first  it  was 
evident  that  Lord  Roscbcry's  ideas  of  Liberalism  and  of  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal  party  were  not  those  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Their  differences  were  patched  up  from  time  to  time,  but  the 

Venables  Vernon,  of  Sudbury,  created  1st  Baron  Vernon  in  176* 
The  latter  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon  (d.  14,51 ),  speaker 
of  the  Leicester  parliament  (1425)  and  treasurer  of  Calais,  a  member 
of  a  Norman  family  which  came  over  with  the  Congueror. 

1  The  Plantagenet  descent  (see  The  Blood  Royal  of  Britain,  by  the 
marquis  of  Ruvigny.  1903,  for  tables)  could  be  traced  through 
Lady  Anna  Leveson  Gowcr  (wife  of  Archbishop  Harcourt)  to  Lady 
Frances  Stanley,  the  wife  of  the  1st  earl  of  Bridgcwater  (1570-1649), 
and  so  to  Lady  Eleanor  Hrandon,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland 
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(1517-1570),  and  daughter  of  Mary  Tudor  (wife  of  Charles  Brandon. 

duke  of  Suffolk.  545) 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. 


).  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and 


combination  could  not  last.  At  the  general  election  of  af  .- 
it  was  clear  tbat  there  were  divisions  as  to  what  issue  the  Liberals 
were  fighting  for,  and  the  effect  of  Sir  William  Harcourt '» 
abortive  Local  Veto  Bill  on  the  election  was  seen  not  only  in  his 
defeat  at  Derby,  which  gave  the  signal  for  the  Liberal  rout,  but 
in  the  set-back  it  gave  to  temperance  legislation.  Though 
returned  for  West  Monmouthshire  (1895,  1900),  his  speeches 
in  debate  only  occasionally  showed  his  characteristic  spirit, 
and  it  was  evident  that  for  the  hard  work  of  Opposition  he  no 
longer  had  the  same  motive  as  of  old.  In  December  189S  tlx 
crisis  arrived,  and  with  Mr  John  Morley  he  definitely  retired 
from  the  counsels  of  the  party  and  resigned  his  leadership  of  the 
Opposition,  alleging  as  his  reason,  in  letters  exchanged  bctwert 
Mr  Morley  and  himself,  the  cross-currents  of  opinion  among  his 
old  supporters  and  former  colleagues.  The  split  excited  con- 
siderable comment,  and  resulted  in  much  heart-burning  and  1 
more  or  less  open  division  between  the  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  following  Lord  Roscbery  (ft-)  and  those  who  disliked 
that  statesman's  Imperialistic  views. 

Though  now  a  private  member,  Sir  William  Harcourt  still 
continued  to  vindicate  his  opinions  in  his  independent  position, 
and  his  attacks  on  the  government  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  even  the  semblance  of  deference  to  Liberal  Imperialism. 
He  actively  intervened  in  1S99  and  1900,  strongly  coodemni&g 
the  government's  financial  policy  and  their  attitude  towards  tbt 
Transvaal;  and  throughout  the  Boer  War  be  lost  no  opportunity 
of  criticizing  the  South  African  developments  in  a  pessimistic 
vein.  One  of  the  readiest  parliamentary  debaters,  be  savoured 
his  speeches  with  humour  of  that  broad  and  familiar  order  which 
appeals  particularly  to  political  audiences.  In  1  5198-1000  he  was 
conspicuous,  both  on  the  platform  and  in  letters  written  to  Tit 
Times,  in  demanding  active  measures  against  the  Ritualistic 
party  in  the  Church  of  England;  but  his  attitude  on  that  subject 
could  not  be  dissociated  from  his  political  advocacy  of  Dis- 
establishment. In  March  1904,  just  after  he  had  announced  t-.. 
intention  not  to  seek  election  again  to  parliament,  be  succeeded, 
by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  to  the  family  estates  at  Nuneharr. 
But  he  died  suddenly  there  on  the  1st  of  October  in  the  same  year 
He  married,  first,  in  tSv).  Therese  (d.  1S63),  daughter  of  Mr 
T.  H.  Lister,  by  whom  be  had  one  son,  Lewis  Vernon  Harcourt 
(b.  1863),  afterwards  first  commissioner  of  works  both  in  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  1905  ministry  (included  in  the 
cabinet  in  1907)  and  in  Mr  Asquith's  cabinet  (1908);  and 
secondly,  in  1876,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Mr  T.  Ives  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Motley,  the  historian,  by  whom  he  had  another  son. 
Robert  (b.  1878). 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  one  of  the  great  parliamentary 
figures  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberal  period.  He  was  essentially 
an  aristocratic  type  of  late  19th  century  Whig,  with  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  popular  campaign  fighting.  He  had  been,  and 
remained,  a  brilliant  journalist  in  the  non-professional  sense- 
He  was  one  of  those  who  really  made  the  Saturday  Review  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  in  the  period  of  his  own  most  ebullient  vigour, 
while  Mr  Gladstone  was  alive,  his  sense  of  political  expediency 
and  platform  effectiveness  in  controversy  was  very  acute.  But 
though  he  played  the  game  of  public  life  with  keen  test,  be  never 
really  touched  either  the  country  or  his  own  party  with  the 
faith  which  creates  a  personal  following,  and  in  later  years  he 
found  himself  somewhat  isolated  and  disappointed,  though  he 
was  free  to  express  his  deeper  objections  to  the  new  develop- 
ments in  church  and  state.  A  tall,  fine  man,  with  the  grand 
manner,  he  was,  throughout  a  long  career,  a  great  personality 
in  the  life  of  his  time.  (H.  Cn.) 

HARCOURT,  WILLIAM  VERNON  (1789-1871),  founder  of 
the  British  Association,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Derbyshire,  in 
1789,  a  younger  son  of  Edward  Vernon  [Harcourt],  archbishop 
of  York  (see  above).  Having  served  for  five  years  in  the  navy 
he  went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  taking 
holy  orders.  He  began  his  clerical  duties  at  Bishopthorpe, 
Yorkshire,  in  tStt,  and  having  developed  a  great  interest  m 
science  while  at  the  university,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  be 
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was  the  first  president.  The  laws  and  the  plan  of  proceedings 
for  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
were  drawn  up  by  him;  and  Harcourt  was  elected  president  in 
1830.  In  1824  he  became  canon  of  York  and  rector  of  Whcldrake 
in  Yorkshire,  and  in  18J7  rector  of  Bolton  Percy.  The  Yorkshire* 
school  for  the  blind  and  the  Castle  Howard  reformatory  both 
owe  their  existence  to  his  energies.  His  spare  time  until  quite 
late  in  life  was  occupied  with  scientific  experiments.  Inheriting 
the  Harcourt  estates  in  Oxfordshire  from  his  brother  in  1861 , 
be  removed  to  Nuncham,  where  he  died  in  April  1871. 

HARDANGER  FJORD,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
penetrating  the  mainland  for  70  m.  apart  from  the  deep  fringe 
of  islands  off  its  mouth,  the  total  distance  from  the  open  sea  to 
the  head  of  the  fjord  being  114  m.  Its  extreme  depth  is  about 
350  fathoms.  The  entrance  at  Tort  is  so  m.  by  water  south  of 
Bergen,  6o°  N. ,  and  the  general  direction  is  N'.E.  from  that  point. 
The  fjord  is  flanked  by  magnificent  mountains,  from  which 
many  waterfalls  pour  into  it.  The  main  fjord  is  divided  into 
parts  under  different  names,  and  there  are  many  fine  branch 
fjords.  The  fjord  is  frequented  by  tourists,  and  the  principal 
stations  have  hotels.  The  outer  fjord  is  called  the  K  vindherrcds- 
fjord,  flanked  by  the  Mclderskin  (4680  ft.);  then  foUow  Silde- 
fjord  and  Bondc  Sund,  separated  by  Varalds  island.  Here 
Mauranger-fjord  opens  on  the  east;  from  Sundal  on  this  inlet  the 
great  Folgefond  snowficld  may  be  crossed,  and  a  fine  glacier 
(Bondhusbrac)  visited.  Bakkc  and  Vikingnaes  are  stations  on 
Hisfjord,  Nordhcimsund  and  Oslcnso  on  Ytre  Samlen,  which 
throws  off  a  fine  narrow  branch  northward,  the  Fikscnsund. 
There  follow  Indre  Samlen  and  Utnefjord,  with  the  station  of 
Utne  opposite  Oxen  (4120  ft.),  and  its  northward  branch, 
Gravenfjord,  with  the  beautiful  station  of  Eide  at  its  head, 
whence  a  road  runs  north-west  to  Yossevangen.  From  the  Utne 
terminal  branches  of  the  fjord  run  south  and  cast;  the  Sdrfjord, 
Steeply  walled  by  the  heights  of  the  Folgefond,  with  the  fre- 
quented resort  of  Oddc  at  its  head;  and  the  Eidfjord,  with  its 
branch  Osefjord,  terminating  beneath  a  tremendous  rampart 
of  mountains,  through  which  the  sombre  Simodal  penetrates, 
the  river  flowing  from  Daemmevand,  a  beautiful  lake  among 
the  fields,  and  forming  with  its  tributaries  the  fine  falls  of 
Skykje  and  Rcmbesdal.  Vik  is  the  principal  station  on  Eidfjord, 
and  Ulvyjc  on  a  branch  of  the  Osc,  with  a  road  to  Yossevangen. 
At  Yik  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bjdreia  river,  which,  in  forming  the 
Voringfos,  plunges  $20  ft.  into  a  magnificent  rock-bound  basin. 
A  small  stream  entering  Sdrfjord  forms  in  its  upper  course  the 
Skjaeggedalsfos,  of  equal  height  with  the  Voringfos,  and  hardly 
less  beautiful.  The  native*  of  Hardanger  have  an  especially 
picturesque  local  costume. 

HARDER,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  (1815-1873),  American  soldier, 
was  bora  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  10th  of  November  1815 
and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1838.  As  a  subaltern  of 
cavalry  be  was  employed  on  a  special  mission  to  Europe  to 
study  the  cavalry  methods  in  vogue  (1830).  He  was  promoted 
captain  in  1844  and  served  under  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott  in 
the  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry  in 
action  in  March  1847  and  subsequently  that  of  lieut.-coioncl. 
After  the  war  he  served  as  a  substantive  major  under  Colonel 
Sidney  Johnston  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  Lee  in  the  and 
U.S.  cavalry,  and  for  some  time  before  1856  he  was  engaged  in 
compiling  the  official  manual  of  infantry  drill  and  tactics  which, 
familiarly  called  "  Hardee's  Tactics,"  afterwards  formed  the 
text-book  for  the  infantry  arm  in  both  the  Federal  and  the 
Confederate  armies.  From  1856  to  1861  he  was  commandant 
of  West  Point,  resigning  his  commission  on  the  secession  of  his 
state  in  the  latter  year.  Entering  the  Confederate  service  as 
a  colonel,  he  was  shortly  promoted  brigadier-general.  He 
distinguished  himself  very  greatly  by  his  tactical  leadership  on 
the  field  of  Shiloh,  and  was  immediately  promoted  major-general. 
As  a  corps  commander  he  fought  under  General  Bragg  at  Perry- 
ville  and  Stone  River,  and  for  his  distinguished  services  in  these 
battles  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  He  served  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign  of  1863  under  Bragg  and  in  that  of  1864 
J.  E.  Johnston.   When  the  Utter 
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by  Hood,  Hardee  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Carolina*.  When  the  Civil 
War  came.to  an  end  in  1865  he  retired  to  his  plantation  near 
Selma,  Alabama.  He  died  at  Wytbeville,  Virginia,  on  the  6th 
of  November  1873. 

HARDENBERG,  KARL  AUGUST  VON.  PRINCE  (1750-1812), 
Prussian  statesman,  was  born  at  Essenroda  in  Hanover  on  the 
31st  of  May  1750.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and  Gottingcn 
he  entered  the  Hanoverian  civil  service  in  1770  as  councillor 
of  the  board  01  domains  (Kemmerrai) ;  but,  finding  his  advance- 
mcnt  slow,  he  set  out — on  the  advice  o(  King  George  III. — on 
a  course  of  travels,  spending  some  time  at  Wetzlar,  Regcnsburg 
(where  he  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  Imperial  government), 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  also  visited  France,  Holland  and  England, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king.  On  his  return  he 
married,  by  his  father's  desire,  the  countess  Rcvcntlow.  In 
1778  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  privy  councillor  and  created  a 
count.  He  now  again  went  to  England,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  post  of  Hanoverian  envoy  in  London;  but,  his  wife  becoming 
entangled  in  an  amour  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  so  great  a 
scandal  was  created  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  Hanoverian 
service.  In  1782  he  entered  that  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  as  president  of  the  board  of  domains  displayed  a  seal  for 
reform,  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  enlightened  despots 
of  the  century,  that  rendered  him  very  unpopular  with  the 
orthodox  clergy  and  the  conservative  estates.  In  Brunswick, 
too,  his  position  was  in  the  end  made  untenable  by  the  conduct 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  now  divorced;  be  himself,  shortly  after- 
wards, marrying  a  divorced  woman.  Fortunately  for  him,  this 
coincided  with  the  lapsing  of  the  principalities  of  Ansbach  and 
Bayreuth  to  Prussia, owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  last  margrave, 
Charles  Alexander,  in  1701.  Hardenberg,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Berlin  at  the  time,  was  on  the  recommendation  of  Hcrzberg 
appointed  administrator  of  the  principalities  (1792).  The 
position,  owing  to  the  singular  overlapping  of  territorial  claims 
in  the  old  Empire,  was  one  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  Harden- 
berg filled  it  with  great  skill,  doing  much  to  reform  traditional 
anomalies  and  to  develop  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
labouring  to  expand  the  influence  of  Prussia  in  South  Germany. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  wars  his  diplomatic 
ability  led  to  his  appointment  as  Prussian  envoy,  with  a  roving 
commission  to  visit  the  Rhenish  courts  and  win  them  over  to 
Prussia's  views;  and  ultimately,  when  the  necessity  for  making 
peace  with  the  French  Republic  had  been  recognized,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Count  Golts  as  Prussian  plenipotentiary 
at  Basel  (February  28. 1705),  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace. 

In  1707,  on  the  accession  of  King  Frederick  William  HI., 
Hardenberg  was  summoned  to  Berlin,  where  he  received  an 
important  position  in  the  cabinet  and  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  departments  of  Magdeburg  and  Halbcrstadl,  for  Westphalia, 
and  for  the  principality  of  Ncuchatel.  In  1703  Hardenberg  had 
struck  up  a  friendship  with  Count  Haugwitz,  the  influential 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  when  in  1803  the  latter  went 
away  on  leave  (August-October)  he  appointed  Hardenberg  his 
locum  tmcnt.  It  was  a  critical  period.  Napoleon  had  just 
occupied  Hanover,  and  Haugwitz  bad  urged  upon  the  king  the 
necessity  for  strong  measures  and  the  expediency  of  a  Russian 
alliance.  During  his  absence,  however,  the  king's  irresolution 
continued;  he  clung  to  the  policy  of  neutrality  which  had  so 
far  seemed  to  have  served  Prussia  so  well;  and  Hardenberg 
contented  himself  with  adapting  himself  to  the  royal  will.  By 
the  time  Haugwitz  returned,  the  unyielding  attitude  of  Napoleon 
had  caused  the  king  to  make  advances  to  Russia;  but  the  mutual 
declarations  of  the  3rd  and  25th  of  May  1804  only  pledged  the 
two  powers  to  take  up  arms  in  the  event  of  a  French  attack  upon 
Prussia  or  of  further  aggressions  in  North  Germany.  Finally, 
Haugwitz,  unable  to  persuade  the  cabinet  to  a  more  vigorous 


policy. 


and  on  the  14th  of  April  1804  Hardenberg 


succeeded  him  as  foreign  minister. 

It  there  was  to  be  war,  Hardenberg  would  have  preferred  the 
French  alliance,  which  was  the  price  Napoleon  demanded  for  the 
of  Hanover  to  Prussia;  for  the  Eastern 
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scarcely  have  conceded*  of  their  free  will,  so  great  an  augment- 
ation of  Prussian  power.  But  he  still  hoped  to  gain  the  coveted 
prize  by  diplomacy,  backed  by  the  veiled  threat  of  an  armed 
neutrality.  Then  occurred  Napoleon's  contemptuous  violation 
of  Prussian  territory  by  marching  three  French  corps  through 
Ansbach;  King  Frederick  William's  pride  overcame  his  weakness, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  November  he  signed  with  the  tsar  Alexander 
the  term*  of  an  ultimatum  to  be  laid  before  the  French  emperor. 
Haugwit2  was  despatched  to  Vienna  with  the  document;  but 
before  he  arrived  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  had  been  fought,  and 
the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  had  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
with  the  conqueror.  Prussia,  indeed,  by  the  treaty  signed  at 
Scbdnbrunn  on  the  15th  of  December  1805,  received  Hanover, 
but  in  return  for  all  her  territories  in  South  Germany.  One 
condition  of  the  arrangement  was  the  retirement  of  Hardenberg, 
whom  Napoleon  disliked.  He  was  again  foreign  minister  for  a 
few  months  after  the  crisis  of  1806  (April-July  1807);  but 
Napoleon's  resentment  was  implacable,  and  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  terms  granted  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was 
Hardcnberg's  dismissal. 

After  the  enforced  retirement  of  Stein  in  1810  and  the  unsatis- 
factory interlude  of  the  feeble  Altenstein  ministry,  Hardenberg 
was  again  summoned  to  Berlin,  this  time  as  chancellor  (June  6, 
1810).  The  campaign  of  Jena  and  its  consequences  had  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  him;  and  in  his  mind  the  traditions  of  the 
old  diplomacy  had  given  place  to  the  new  sentiment  of  nationality 
characteristic  of  the  coming  age,  which  in  him  found  expression 
in  a  passionate  desire  to  restore  the  position  of  Prussia  and 
crush  her  oppressors.  During  his  retirement  at  Riga  he  had 
worked  out  an  elaborate  plan  for  reconstructing  the  monarchy 
on  Liberal  lines;  and  when  he  came  into  power,  though  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  did  not  admit  of  his  pursuing  an 
independent  foreign  policy,  be  steadily  prepared  for  the  struggle 
with  France  by  carrying  out  Stein's  far-reaching  schemes  of 
social  and  political  reorganization.  The  military  system  was 
completely  reformed,  serfdom  was  abolished,  municipal  institu- 
tions were  fostered,  the  civil  service  was  thrown  open  to  all 
classes,  and  great  attention  was  devoted  to  the  educational  needs 
of  every  section  of  the  community. 

When  at  last  the  time  came  to  put  these  reforms  to  the  test, 
after  the  Moscow  campaign  of  181 2,  it  was  Hardenberg  who, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  noble  Queen  Louise,  determined 
Frederick  William  to  take  advantage  of  General  Yorck's  loyal 
disloyalty  and  declare  against  France.  He  was  rightly  regarded 
by  German  patriots  as  the  statesman  who  had  done  most  to 
encourage  the  spirit  of  national  independence;  and  immediately 
after  he  had  signed  the  first  peace  of  Paris  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  prince  (June  3,  181 4)  in  recognition  of  the  part  be  had 
played  in  the  War  of  Liberation. 

Hardenberg  now  had  an  assured  position  in  that  close 
corporation  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen  by  whom  Europe,  during 
the  next  few  years,  was  to  be  governed.  He  accompanied  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-181 5)  was  the  chief  plenipotentiary  of  Prussia.  But  from 
this  time  the  zenith  of  his  influence,  if  not  of  his  fame,  was  passed. 
In  diplomacy  he  was  no  match  for  Mctternich,  whose  influence 
soon  overshadowed  his  own  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  of  Germany, 
and  ultimately  even  of  Prussia  itself.  At  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  backing  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  he  failed  to  secure  the 
annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia;  at  Paris,  after 
Waterloo,  he  failed  to  carry  through  his  views  as  to  the  further  dis- 
memberment of  France;  he  had  weakly  allowed  Mctternich  to 
forestall  him  in  making  terms  with  the  states  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  which  secured  to  Austria  the  preponderance  in  the 
German  federal  diet;  on  the  eve  of  the  conference  of  Carlsbad 
(1810)  he  signed  a  convention  with  Mctternich,  by  which — to 
quote  the  historian  Trcitschke — "  like  a  penitent  sinner,  without 
any  formal  quid  fro  quo,  the  monarchy  of  Frederick  the  Great 
yielded  to  a  foreign  power  a  voice  in  her  internal  affairs.  "  At  the 
congresses  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Troppau,  Laibach  and  Verona 
the  voice  of  Hardenberg  was  but  an  echo  of  that  of  Mettemich. 

The  cause  lay  partly  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the 


loosely-knit  Prussian  monarchy,  but  partly  in  Hardeober^s 
character,  which,  never  well  balanced,  had  deteriorated  with 
age.  He  continued  amiable,  charming  and  enlightened  aa  ever; 
but  the  excesses  which  had  been  pardonable  in  a  young  diplo- 
matist were  a  scandal  in  an  elderly  chancellor,  and  could  not 
but  weaken  his  influence  with  so  pious  a  Landavaler  as  Frederick 
William  III.  To  overcome  the  king's  terror  of  Liberal  experi- 
ments would  have  needed  all  the  powers  of  an  adviser  at  once 
wise  and  in  character  wholly  trustworthy.  Hardenberg  was 
wise  enough;  he  saw  the  necessity  for  constitutional  reform; 
but  he  clung  with  almost  senile  tenacity  to  the  sweets  of  office, 
and  when  the  tide  turned  strongly  against  Liberalism  he  allowed 
himself  to  drift  with  it.  In  the  privacy  of  royal  commissions 
be  continued  to  elaborate  schemes  for  constitutions  that  never 
saw  the  light;  but  Germany,  disillusioned,  saw  only  the  faithful 
henchman  of  Mctternich,  an  accomplice  in  the  policy  of  the 
Carlsbad  Decrees  and  toe  Troppau  Protocol.  He  died,  soon 
after  the  closing  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  at  Genoa,  on  the 
26th  of  November  1822. 

See  L.  v.  Ranke,  Denkwurdifkciten  da  Staatikar.derj  Fur  stem  xvm 
Hardrnbert  (5  vols.,  Leipzig.  1877) :  J.  R.  Seeley,  The  Life  and  Ttmes 
of  Slein  (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1 878);  E.  Meier,  Reform  der  IVnotJ- 
luniiorfiinitolion  unler  Steim  tw  Hordenbtrf  (ib.,   I&81):  Chr. 


Meyer,  Hardenberg  und  trine  Ventiitunr  der  FiirstentUmier  /ii 
und  Boyreulk  (Brcslau,  1892);  Koaer,  Die  Nruordnune  dei  prtm- 
sticken  Archk-^esens  dkrch  den  SlaaUkan^er  Firslen  v.  UardeaUrf 
(Leipzig.  1904). 

HARDERWYK.  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Geldcrland, 
Holland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  17  m.  by  rail  N.N  E. 
of  Amcrsfoort.  Pop.  (1900)  7425.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town, 
approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  and  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  patch  of  fertile  ground.  Harderwyk  is  chiefly  important  as 
being  the  depot  for  recruits  for  the  Dutch  colonial  army.  It 
contains  a  small  fort  and  large  barracks.  The  principal  buddings 
are  the  town  hall,  with  some  ancient  furniture,  a  large  15th 
century  church  with  a  notable  square  tower,  a  municipal  orphan- 
age, and  the  Nassau-Vcluwe  gymnasium.  Agriculture,  fishing, 
and  a  few  domestic  industries  form  the  only  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  a  seaport  its  trade  is  now  confined  exclusively 
to  the  Zuider  Zee. 

HARD1CANUTE  [more  correctly  Hardacnut]  (c.  1010-1042), 
son  of  Canute,  king  of  England,  by  his  wife  jElfgifu  or  From*, 
was  born  about  1019.  In  the  contest  for  the  English  crown 
which  followed  the  death  of  Canute  in  103s  the  claims  of  Haxdi- 
canute  were  supported  by  Emma  and  her  ally,  God  wine,  carl  of 
the  West  Saxons,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Harold,  Canute's 
illegitimate  son,  who  was  backed  by  the  Mercian  earl  Leofrie 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  north.  At  a  meeting  of  the  witan  at 
Oxford  a  compromise  was  ultimately  arranged  by  which  Harold 
was  temporarily  elected  regent  of  all  England,  pending  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question  on  the  return  of  Hardicanute  from 
Denmark.  The  compromise  was  strongly  opposed  by  Godwnte 
and  Emma,  who  for  a  time  forcibly  held  VYcsscx  in  Hardicanute 's 
behalf.  But  Harold's  party  rapidly  increased;  and  early  in 
1037  he  was  definitely  elected  king.  Emma  was  driven  out  and 
took  refuge  at  Bruges.  In  1030  Hardicanute  joined  her,  and 
together  they  concerted  an  attack  on  England.  But  next  year 
Harold  died;  and  Hardicanute  peacefully  succeeded.  His  short 
reign  was  marked  by  great  oppression  and  cruelty.  He  caused 
the  dead  body  of  Harold  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  into  a  fen; 
he  exacted  so  heavy  a  geld  for  the  support  of  his  foreign  fleet 
that  great  discontent  was  created  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
in  Worcestershire  a  general  uprising  took  place  against  those 
sent  to  collect  the  tax,  whereupon  he  burned  the  city  of 
Worcester  to  the  ground  and  devastated  the  surrounding 
country;  in  1041  he  permitted  Edwulf,  earl  of  Northumbxuv, 
to  be  treacherously  murdered  after  having  granted  him  a  safe- 
conduct.  While  "  he  stood  at  his  drink  "  at  the  marriage  feast 
of  one  of  his  flegns  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit,  from  which 
he  died  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  8th  of  June  1042. 

HARDINO,  CHESTER  (1792-1866),  American  portrait  painter, 
was  born  at  Conway,  Massachusetts,  on  the  1st  of  September 
1792. 
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as  a  lad  of  splendid  physique,  standing  over  6  ft.  3  in.,  marched 
as  a  drummer  with  the  militia  to  the  St  Lawrence  in  1813.  He 
became  subsequently  chairmaker,  peddler,  inn-keeper,  and 
house-painter,  painting  signs  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  eventually 
going  on  the  road,  self-taught,  as  an  itinerant  portrait  painter. 
He  made  enough  money  to  take  him  to  the  schools  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  of  Design,  and  he  soon  became  proficient 
enough  to  gain  a  competency,  so  that  later  he  went  to  England 
and  set  up  a  studio  in  London.  There  be  met  with  great  success, 
painting  royally  and  the  nobility,  and,  despite  the  lacking*  of 
an  early  education  and  social  experience,  he  became. a  favourite 
in  all  circles.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in 
Boston  and  painted  portraits  of  many  of  the  prominent  men 
and  women  of  his  time.   He  died  on  the  1st  of  April  1866. 

HARDING,  JAMES  DUFFIELD  (1708-1863),  English  land- 
scape painter,  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  took  to  the  same 
vocation  at  an  early  age,  although  he  bad  originally  been  destined 
for  the  law.  He  was  in  the  main  a  water-colour  painter  and  a 
lithographer,  but  he  produced  various  oil-paintings  both  at 
the  beginning  and  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  He  frequently 
contributed  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Water-Colour  Society,  of 
which  he  became  an  associate  in  1821,  and  a  full  member  in  1822. 
He  was  also  very  largely  engaged  in  teaching,  and  published 
several  books  developing  his  views  of  art— amongst  others, 
The  Tourist  in  Italy  (1831);  The  Tourist  in  Franc*  (1834);  The 
Park  and  the  Forest  (1841);  The  Principles  and  the  Practice  of 
Art  ( 1845) ;  Elementary  Art  (1846) ;  Scotland  Delineated  in  a  Series 
cf  Views  (1847);  Lessons  on  Art  (1849).  He  died  at  Barnes  on 
the  4th  of  December  1863.  Harding  was  noted  for  facility, 
sureness  of  band,  nicety  of  touch,  and  the  various  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  an  elegant,  highly  trained,  and  accomplished 
skctcher  from  nature,  and  composer  of  picturesque  landscape 
material;  he  was  particularly  skilful  in  the  treatment  of  foliage. 

HARDINGE,  HENRY  HARDINGE.  Viscount  (1785-1856), 
British  field  marshal  and  governor-general  of  India,  was  born 
at  Wrotham  in  Kent  on  the  30th  of  March  1 785.  After  being 
at  Eton,  he  entered  the  army  in  1 799  as  an  ensign  in  the  Quern's 
Rangers,  a  corps  then  stationed  in  Upper  Canada.  His  first 
active  service  was  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  where  he  was 
wounded;  and  at  Corunna  he  was  by  the  side  of  Sir  John  Moore 
when  he  received  his  death-wound.  Subsequently  he  received 
an  appointment  as  deputy-quartermaster-gcncral  in  the  Portu- 
guese army  from  Marshal  Bcresford,  and  was  present  at  nearly 
ail  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War,  being  wounded  again  at 
Vittoria.  At  Albuera  he  saved  the  day  for  the  British  by  taking 
the  responsibility  at  a  critical  moment  of  strongly  urging  General 
Cole's  division  to  advance.  When  peace  was  again  broken  in 
1815  by  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  Hardinge  hastened  into 
active  service,  and  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of 
commissioner  at  the  Prussian  headquarters.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ligny  on  the  16th  of  June  1S15, 
where  he  lost  his  left  hand  by  a  shot,  and  thus  was  not  present 
at  Waterloo,  fought  two  days  later.  For  the  loss  of  his  hand  he 
received  a  pension  of  £300;  he  had  already  been  made  a  K.C.B., 
and  Wellington  presented  him  with  a  sword  that  had  belonged 
to  Napoleon.  In  18  jo  and  1826  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  member  for  Durham;  and  in  18)8  he  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  at  war  in  Wellington's  ministry,  a  post 
which  he  also  filled  in  Peel's  cabinet  in  184 1- 1844.  In  1830  and 
1834-1835  he  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1844  he 
succeeded  Lord  Ellcnborough  as  governor-general  of  India. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  first  Sikh  War  broke  out;  and 
Hardinge,  waiving  his  right  to  the  supreme  command,  magnani- 
mously offered  to  serve  as  second  in  command  under  Sir  Hugh 
Cough;  but  disagreeing  with  the  lattcr's  plan  of  campaign  at 
Fcrozcshah,  he  temporarily  reasserted  his  authority  as  governor- 
general  (see  Sikh  Wars).  After  the  successful  termination  of 
the  campaign  at  Sobraon  he  was  created  Viscount  Hardinge  of 
Lahore  and  of  King's  Newton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  pension  of 
£3000  for  three  lives;  while  the  East  India  Company  voted  him 
an  annuity  of  £5000,  which  he  declined  to  accept.  Hardinge 's 
term  of  office  in  India  was  marked  by  many  social  and  educational 


reforms.  He  returned  to  England  in  1848,  and  in  185*  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Wellington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army.  While  in  this  position  he  had  the  home  management 
of  the  Crimean  War,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conduct  on 
Wellington's  principles — a  system  not  altogether  suited  to  the 
changed  mode  of  warfare.  In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  field  marshal.  Viscount  Hardinge  resigned  his  office  of 
commander-in-chief  in  July  1856,  owing  to  failing  health,  and 
died  on  the  24th  of  September  of  the  same  year  at  South  Park 
near  Tunbridge  Wells.  His  elder  son,  Charles  Stewart  (1822- 
1894),  who  had  been  his  private  secretary  in  India,  was  the 
2nd  Viscount  Hardinge;  and  the  tatter's  eldest  son  succeeded 
to  the  title.  The  younger  son  of  the  2nd  Viscount,  Charles 
Hardinge  (b.  1858),  became  a  prominent  diplomatist  (see 
Edward  VU.),  and  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India 
in  1910,  being  created  Baron  Hardinge  of  Penshurst. 

See  C.  Hardinge,  Vitcount  Hardinge  (Rulers  of  India  serie*.  1 891); 
and  R.  S.  Rait,  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Viscount  Couth  (1903). 

HARDOI,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  tbe  Lucknow 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  63  m.  N.E.  of 
Lucknow  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  12,174.  It  has  a  wood-carving 
industry,  saltpetre  works,  and  an  export  trade  in  grain. 

The  District  or  Harooi  has  an  area  of  2331  sq.  m.  It  is  a 
level  district  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Ramganga,  Deoha  or  Garra, 
Sukhcta,  Sai,  Baita  and  Gumti— the  three  rivers  first  named 
being  navigable  by  country  boats.  Towards  the  Ganges  the 
land  is  uneven,  and  often  rises  in  hillocks  of  sand  cultivated  at 
the  base,  and  their  slopes  covered  with  lofty  munj  grass.  Several 
large  jhils  or  swamps  are  scattered  throughout  the  district, 
the  largest  being  that  of  Sandi,  which  is  3  m.  long  by  from  1  to  2 
m.  broad.  These  jhils  arc  largely  used  for  irrigation.  Large 
tracts  of  forest  jungle  still  exist.  Leopards,  black  buck,  spotted 
deer,  and  nilgai  are  common;  the  mallard,  teal,  grey  duck, 
common  goose,  and  all  kinds  of  waterfowl  abound.  In  1901 
the  population  of  the  district  was  1,092,834,  showing  a  decrease 
of  nearly  2  %  in  tbe  decade.  The  district  contains  a  larger  urban 
population  than  any  other  in  Oudh,  the  largest  town  being 
Shahabad,  20,036  in  1901.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Oudh  and 
Rohiikhand  railway  from  Lucknow  to  Shahjahanpur,  and  its 
branches.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco  and 
saltpetre. 

The  first  authentic  records  of  Hardoi  are  connected  with  the 
Mussulman  colonixation.  Hi  wan  was  occupied  by  Sayyid 
Sillr  MasaOd  in  1028,  but  tbe  permanent  Moslem  occupation  did 
not  begin  till  1217.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  district,  Hardoi 
formed  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  battles  between  tbe  rival 
Afghan  and  Mogul  empires.  Between  BllgrSm  and  Slndi  was 
fought  the  great  battle  between  Humlyun  and  Shcr  Shah,  in 
which  the  former  was  utterly  defeated.  Hardoi,  along  with  the 
rest  of  Oudh,  became  British  territory  under  Lord  Dalhousic's 
proclamation  of  February  1856. 

HARDOUIN,  JEAN  (1646-1729),  French  classical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Quimper  in  Brittany.  Having  acquired  a  taste 
for  literature  in  his  father's  book-shop,  he  sought  and  obtained 
about  his  sixteenth  year  admission  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  Paris,  where  he  went  to  study  theology,  he  ultimately 
became  librarian  of  the  College  Louis  le  Grand  in  1683,  and  he 
died  thereon  the  3rd  of  September  1729.  His  first  published 
work  was  an  edition  of  Themistius  (16S4),  which  included  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  new  orations.  On  the  advice  of  Jean  Gamier 
(1612-1681)  he  undertook  to  edit  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny 
for  the  Delpbin  series,  a  task  which  he  completed  in  five  years. 
His  attention  having  been  turned  to  numismatics  as  auxiliary  to 
his  great  editorial  labours,  he  published  several  learned  works 
in  that  department,  marred,  however,  as  almost  everything  he 
did  was  marred,  by  a  determination  to  be  at  all  hazards  different 
from  other  interpreters.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  bis  Numnti 
anliqui  popular  urn  et  urbium  Uluslrati  (1684),  Anlirrhetitus  de 
nummis  ott'.iqxis  coloniarum  et  municipiorum  (1680),  and  Chrono- 
logic Veteris  Testamtnli  ad  tulgatam  versionem  exacia  et  nummis 
iUust/ata  (1696).  By  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  Hardouin 
was  appointed  to  supervise  tbe  Conciliorum  coUectio  regie  maxima 
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(1715);  but  he  was  accused  of  suppressing  important  documents 
and  foisting  in  apocryphal  matter,  and  by  the  order  of  the 
parlcmenl  of  Paris  (then  at  war  with  the  Jesuits)  the  publication 
of  the  work  was  delayed.  It  is  really  a  valuable  collection,  much 
cited  by  scholars.  Hardouin  declared  that  all  the  councils 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the  council  of  Trent  were 
fictitious.  It  is,  however,  as  the  originator  of  a  variety  of  para- 
doxical theories  that  Hardouin  is  now  best  remembered.  The 
most  remarkable,  contained  in  his  Ckrouoiogioe  ex  nummis 
antiquis  rcstitutae  (1606)  and  Prolegomena  ad  Centura*  trtcrum 
scriptorum,  was  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  Herodotus  and  Cicero,  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny,  the  Georgia  of  Virgil,  and  the  Satins  and  Epistles  of 
Horace,  all  the  ancient  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  spurious, 
having  been  manufactured  by  monks  of  the  13th  century,  under 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Severus  Archontius.  He  denied  the 
genuineness  of  most  andent  woiks  of  art, coins  and  inscriptions, 
and  declared  that  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written  in 
Latin. 

See  A.  Debaclcer,  Btbliolhiqne  del  krieains  de  la  Compagnie  de 

Jesus  (1853). 

HARDT.  HERMAHN  VON  DER  (1 660-1746).  German  historian 
and  orientalist,  was  born  at  Melle,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  15th 
of  November  1660.  He  studied  oriental  languages  in  Jena  and 
in  Leipzig,  and  in  1600  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  oriental 
languages  at  Hclmstedt.  He  resigned  his  position  in  1717,  but 
lived  at  Helmstedt  until  his  death  on  the  a8th  of  February  1746. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  the  following  deserve  mention: 
Aulographa  LutMcri  aliorumque  celebrium  virorum,  ab  anno  1517 
ad  annum  1546,  Reformationis  aetatem  ft  hisioriam  egretie 
illustranlia  (1690-1691);  Magnum  oecumenicum  Constanlienst 
concilium  (1697-1700)  Hebraeae  linguae  fundamenta  (1694); 
Syriacae  linguae  fundamenta  (1694);  Elementa  CkaUUica  (1693); 
Historia  litter  aria  reformationis  (1717);  Enigmcta  prisci  orbis 
(1723).  Hardt  left  in  manuscript  a  history  of  the  Reformation 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Helmstedt  Julcum. 

Sec  F.  La  racy.  Hermann  ton  der  Hardt  in  seinen  Brief  en  (Karlsruhe. 
1891). 

HARDT,  THE,  a  mountainous  district  of  Germany,  in  the 
Bavarian  palatinate,  forming  the  northern  end  of  the  Vosges 
range.  It  is,  in  the  main,  an  undulating  high  plateau  of  sandstone 
formation,  of  a  mean  elevation  of  1300  ft.,  and  reaching  its 
highest  point  in  the  Donnersberg  (2254  ft.).  The  eastern  slope, 
which  descends  gently  towards  the  Rhine,  is  diversified  by  deep 
and  well- wooded  volleys,  such  as  those  of  the  Lauter  and  the 
Queich,  and  by  conical  hills  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  frequent 
feudal  castles  and  monasteries.  Noticeable  among  these  are  the 
Madenburg  near  Eschbach,  the  Trifcls  (long  the  dungeon  of 
Richard  1.  of  England),  and  the  Maxburg  near  Neustadt.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  is  occupied  by  forests,  principally  oak, 
beech  and  fir.  The  lower  eastern  slope  is  highly  cultivated  and 
produces  excellent  wine. 

HARDWAR,  or  Hvrowar,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India, 
and  Hindu  place  of  pilgrimage,  in  the  Saharanpur  district  of 
the  United  Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  17  m. 
N.E.  of  Rurki,  with  a  railway  station.  The  Ganges  canal  here 
takes  off  from  the  river.  A  branch  railway  to  Dehra  was  opened 
in  1900.  Pop.  (1901),  25,597.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  borne  many  names.  It  was  originally  known  as  Kapila 
from  the  sage  Kapila.  HsOan  Tsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
pUgrim,  in  the  7th  century  visited  a  city  which  he  calls  Mo-yu-lo, 
the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Mayapur,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  modern  town.  Among  the  ruins  are  a  fort  and  three 
temples,  decorated  with  broken  stone  sculptures.  The  great 
object  of  attraction  at  present  is  the  Hari-ka-charan,  or  bathing 
ghat,  with  the  adjoining  temple  of  Gangadwara.  The  char  a  n 
or  foot-mark  of  Vishnu,  imprinted  on  a  stone  let  into  the  upper 
wall  of  the  ghat,  forms  an  object  of  special  reverence.  A  great 
assemblage  of  people  takes  place  annually,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Hindu  solar  year,  when  the  sun  enters  Aries;  and  every 
twelfth  year  a  feast  of  peculiar  sanctity  occurs,  known  as  a 
Kumbk-mcla.  The  ordinary  number  of  pilgrims  at  the  annual  fair 


amounts  to  100,000,  and  at  ths  Rumbb-mela  to  300.000;  b 
1003  there  were  400,000  present.  Since  189s  many  sanitary 
improvements  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  annual 
concourse  of  pilgrims.  In  early  days  riots  and  also  outbreaks 
of  cholera  were  of  common  occurrence.  The  Hardwar  meeting 
also  possesses  mercantile  importance,  being  one  of  the  principal 
horse-fairs  in  Upper  India.  Commodities  of  all  kinds,  Indian 
and  European,  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  trade  in  grain  and 
food-stuffs  forms  a  lucrative  traffic 

HARDWICKE,  PHIUP  YORKE,  1ST  Eau  or  (1690- 1764). 
English  lord  chancellor,  son  of  Philip  Yorke,  an  attorney,  was 
born  at  Dover,  on  the  1st  of  December  1690.  Through  his 
mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Gibbon 
of  Rolvenden,  Kent,  he  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Gibbon 
the  historian.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  not  very  thorough 
education  at  a  private  school  at  Bcthnal  Green,  where,  however, 
he  showed  exceptional  promise,  be  entered  an  attorney's  office 
in  London.  Here  he  gave  some  attention  to  literature  and  the 
classics  as  well  as  to  law;  but  in  the  latter  he  made  such  progress 
that  his  employer,  Salkeld,  impressed  by  Yorke's  powers,  entered 
him  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  November  1708;  and  soon  after- 
wards recommended  him  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker  (after- 
wards earl  of  Macclesfield)  as  law  tutor  to  his  sons.  In  171 5  be 
was  called  to  the  bar,  where  his  progress  was,  says  Lord  Campbell, 
"  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  dehulant  in  the  annals  of 
our  profession,"  his  advancement  being  greatly  furthered  by  the 
patronage  of  Macclesfield,  who  became  lord  chancellor  in  1718, 
when  Yorke  transferred  his  practice  from  the  king's  bench  to 
the  court  of  chancery,  though  he  continued  to  go  on  the  western 
circuit.  In  the  following  year  he  established  his  reputation 
as  an  equity  lawyer  in  a  case  in  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
family  was  interested,  by  an  argument  displaying  profound 
learning  and  research  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
chancellor,  on  lines  which  he  afterwards  more  fully  developed 
in  a  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Karnes  on  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity.  Through  Macclesfield's  influence  with  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  Yorke  entered  parliament  in  17 19  as  member  for 
Lewes,  and  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  with  a  knighthood, 
in  1720,  although  he  was  then  a  barrister  of  only  fow  years' 
standing.  His  conduct  of  the  prosecution  of  Christopher  Layer 
in  that  year  for  treason  as  a  Jacobite  further  raised  Sir  Philip 
Yorke's  reputation  as  a  forensic  orator;  and  in  1723,  having 
already  become  attorney-general,  he  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Bishcp 
Atterbury.  He  was  excused,  00  the  ground  of  his  personal 
friendship,  from  acting  for  the  crown  in  the  impeach  meat  of 
Macclesfield  in  1725,  though  be  did  not  exert  himself  to  save 
his  patron  from  disgrace  largely  brought  about  by  Macclesfield'* 
partiality  for  Yorke  himself.  He  soon  found  a  new  and  still 
more  influential  patron  in  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  be 
henceforth  gave  his  political  support.  He  rendered  valuable 
service  to  Walpole's  government  by  his  support  of  the  bill  lor 
prohibiting  loans  to  foreign  powers  (1730),  of  the  increase  of 
the  army  (1732)  and  of  the  excise  bill  (1733)-  In  i?33  Yorke 
was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council; 
and  in  1 737  he  succeeded  Talbot  as  lord  chancellor,  thus  becoming 
a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  cabinet.  One  of  bis  first 
official  acts  was  to  deprive  the  poet  Thomson  of  a  small  office 
conferred  on  him  by  Talbot. 

Hardwicke's  political  importance  was  greatly  increased  by 
his  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  incompetency  of 
Newcastle  threw  on  the  chancellor  the  duty  of  defending  the 
measures  of  the  government.  He  resisted  Carteret's  m^uoo 
to  reduce  the  army  in  1738,  and  the  resolutions  hostile  to  Spain 
over  the  affair  of  Captain  Jenkins's  ears.  But  when  Walpole 
bent  before  the  storm  and  declared  war  against  Spain,  Hardwicke 
advocated  energetic  measures  for  its  conduct;  and  be  tried 
to  keep  the  peace  between  Newcastle  and  Walpole,  There  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  Horace  Walpole's  charge  that  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  was  brought  about  by  Hardwicke's  treachery.  No 
one  was  more  surprised  than  himself  when  he  retained  the 
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chancellorship  in  the  following  administration,  and  he  resisted 
the  proposal  to  indemnify  witnesses  against  Walpole  in  one  of 
his  finest  speeches  in  May  1742.  He  exercised  a  leading  influence 
in  the  Wilmington  Cabinet;  and  when  Wilmington  died  in 
August  1743,  it  was  Hardwicke  who  put  forward  Henry  Pelham 
for  the  vacant  office  against  the  claims  of  Pulteney.  For  many 
years  from  this  time  he  was  the  controlling  power  in  the  govern- 
ment. During  the  king's  absences  on  the  continent  Hardwicke 
was  left  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency;  it  thus  fell  to 
him  to  concert  measures  for  dealing  with  the  Jacobite  rising 
in  1 74$.  He  took  a  just  view  of  the  crisis,  and  his  policy  for 
meeting  it  was  on  the  whole  statesmanlike.  After  Culloden  he 
presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Scottish  Jacobite  peers,  his  conduct 
of  which,  though  judicially  impartial,  was  neither  dignified 
nor  generous;  and  he  must  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the 
unnecessary  severity  meted  out  to  the  rebels,  and  especially 
for  the  cruel,  though  not  illegal,  executions  on  obsolete  attainders 
of  Charles  RaclcliiTe  and  (in  17S3)  of  Archibald  Cameron.  He 
carried,  however,  a  great  reform  in  1746,  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  Scotland,  which  swept  away  ihc  gTavc  abuses  of  Feudal  power 
surviving  in  that  country  in  the  form  of  private  heritable  juris- 
dictions in  the  hands  of  the  landed  gentry.  On  the  other  hand 
bis  legislation  in  1748  for  disarming  the  Highlanders  and  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  tartan  in  their  dress  was  vexatious  without 
being  effective.  Hardwicke  supported  Chesterfield's  reform  of 
the  calendar  in  1751;  in  1753  his  bill  for  legalizing  the  natural- 
isation of  Jews  in  England  had  to  be  dropped  on  account  of  the 
popular  clamour  it  excited;  but  be  successfully  carried  a 
salutary  reform  of  ihc  marriage  law,  which  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject. 

On  the  death  of  Pelham  in  1754  Hardwicke  obtained  for 
Newcastle  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and  for  reward  was  created 
earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Viscount  Royston;  and  when  in 
November  1756  the  weakness  of  the  ministry  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  foreign  affairs  compelled  Newcastle  to  resign,  Hard- 
wicke retired  with  him.  He  played  an  important  and  dis- 
interested part  in  negotiating  the  coalition  between  Newcastle 
and  Pitt  in  1757,  when  he  accepted  a  scat  in  Pitt's  cabinet 
without  returning  to  the  woolsack.  After  the  accession  of 
George  III.  Hardwicke  opposed  the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute  on 
the  peace  with  France  in  1762,  and  on  the  cider  tax  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  Wilkes  case  Hardwicke  condemned 
general  warrants,  and  also  the  doctrine  that  seditious  libels 
published  by  members  of  parliament  were  protected  by  parlia- 
mentary privilege.  He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  March 
•764. 

Although  for  a  lengthy  period  Hardwicke  was  an  influential 
minister,  he  was  not  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  judges  who  ever  sal  on  the  Engl  ish 
bench.  He  did  not ,  indeed ,  by  bis  three  years'  tenure  of  the  chief - 
justiceship  of  the  king's  bench  leave  any  impress  on  the  common 
law;  but  Lord  Campbell  pronounces  bim  "  the  most  consum- 
mate judge  who  ever  sat  in  the  court  of  chancery,  being  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  rapid  and  satisfactory  decision  of 
the  causes  which  came  before  him,  but  for  the  profound  and 
enlightened  principles  which  he  laid  down,  and  for  perfecting 
English  equity  into  a  systematic  science."  He  held  the  office 
of  lord  chancellor  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  with  a 
single  exception;  and  the  same  high  authority  quoted  above 
asserts  that  as  an  equity  judge  Lord  Hardwickc's  fame  "  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  man  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
His  decisions  have  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  appealed  to 
as  fixing  the  limits  and  establishing  the  principles  of  the  gTcat 
juridical  system  called  Equity,  which  now  not  only  in  this 
country  and  in  our  colonies,  but  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  regulates  property  and  person.il 
rights  more  than  the  ancient  common  law.'"  Hardwicke  had 
prepared  himself  for  this  great  and  enduring  service  to  English 
jurisprudence  by  study  of  the  historical  foundations  of  the 
chancellor's  equitable  jurisdiction,  combined  with  profound 
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insight  into  legal  principle,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  the  principles  of  which  he  scientifically  incor- 
porated into  his  administration  of  English  equity  in  the  absence 
of  precedents  bearing  on  the  causes  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
His  decisions  on  particular  points  in  dispute  were  based  on 
general  principles,  which  were  neither  so  wide  as  to  prove  in- 
applicable to  future  circumstances,  nor  too  restricted  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  a  coherent  and  scientific  system.  His 
recorded  judgments — which,  as  Lord  Campbell  observes, 
"  certainly  do  come  up  to  every  idea  we  can  form  of  judicial 
excellence" — combine  luminous  method  of  arrangement  with 
elegance  and  lucidity  of  language. 

Nor  was  the  creation  of  modern  English  equity  Lord  Hard- 
wickc's only  service  to  the  administration  of  justice.  Born 
within  two  years  of  the  death  of  Judge  Jeffreys  his  influence  was 
powerful  in  obliterating  the  evil  traditions  of  the  judicial  bench 
under  the  Stuart  monarchy,  and  in  establishing  the  modern 
conception  of  the  duties  and  demeanour  of  English  judges. 
While  still  at  the  bar  Lord  Chesterfield  praised  his  conduct  of 
crown  prosecutions  as  a  contrast  to  the  former  "  bloodhounds  of 
the  crown  ";  and  he  described  Sir  Philip  Yorke  as  "  naturally 
humane,  moderate  and  decent."  On  the  bench  be  had  complete 
control  over  his  temper;  he  was  always  urbane  and  decorous 
and  usually  dignified.  His  exercise  of  legal  patronage  deserves 
unmixed  praise.  As  a  public  man  he  was  upright  and,  in 
comparison  with  most  of  bis  contemporaries,  consistent.  His 
domestic  life  was  happy  and  virtuous.  His  chief  fault  was 
avarice,  which  perhaps  makes  it  the  more  creditable  that, 
though  a  colleague  of  Walpole,  be  was  never  suspected  of  corrup- 
tion. But  he  bad  a  keen  and  steady  eye  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  he  was  said  to  be  jealous  of  all  who  might  become  his  rivals 
for  power.  His  manners,  too,  were  arrogant.  Lord  Waldegra  ve 
said  of  Hardwicke  that  "  he  might  have  been  thought  a  great 
man  had  he  been  less  avaricious,  less  proud,  less  unlike  a  gentle- 
man." Although  in  his  youth  be  contributed  to  the  Spectator 
over  the  signature  "  Philip  Homebred,"  he  seems  early  to  have 
abandoned  all  care  for  literature,  and  he  has  been  reproached 
by  Lord  Campbell  and  others  with  his  neglect  of  art  and  letters. 
He  married,  on  the  i6ih  of  May  1719,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Charles  Cocks  (by  his  wife  Mary,  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Somen),  and  widow  of  John  Lygon,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
Lord  Anson;  and  the  second,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcotc.  Three  of  his  younger  sons  attained  some  distinction. 
Charles  Yorke  (?.r.),  the  second  son,  became  like  his  father 
lord  chancellor;  the  third,  Joseph,  was  a  diplomatist,  and  was 
created  Lord  Dover;  while  James,  the  fifth  son,  became  bishop 
of  Ely. 

Hardwicke  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  bis  eldest  son, 
Phiup  Yorkc  (17*0-1795),  »d  carl  of  Hardwicke,  born  on  the 
19th  of  March  1720,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1741  be 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  With  his  brother,  Charles 
Yorke,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  Athenian  Letters; 
or  Ike  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Persia 
residing  at  Athens  during  the  Pdoponnesian  War  (4  vols.,  London, 
1741),  a  work  that  for  many  years  bad  a  considerable  vogue 
and  went  through  several  editions.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Rcigate  (1741-1747),  and  afterwards 
for  Cambridgeshire;  and  be  kept  notes  of  the  debates  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History. 
He  was  styled  Viscount  Royston  from  1754  till  1764,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom.  In  politics  he  supported  the  Rocking- 
ham Whigs.  He  held  the  office  of  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire  and  high  steward  of 
Cambridge  University.  He  edited  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
state  papers  and  correspondence,  to  be  found  in  MSS.  collections 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  161b  of  May 
1790.  He  married  Jemima  Campbell,  only  daughter  of  John, 
3rd  earl  of  Brcadalbanc,  and  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
de  Grey,  duke  of  Kent,  who  became  in  her  own  right  marchioness 
dc  Grey. 

In  default  of  sons,  the  title  devolved  on  his  nephew,  Pmuc 
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Yorke  (1757-1834),  3rd  earl  of  Hardwicke,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Yorke,  lord  chancellor,  by  his  first  wife,  Catherine  Freman,  who 
was  born  on  the  jist  of  May  1757  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire,  following  the  Whig  traditions 
of  his  family;  but  after  his  succession  to  the  earldom  in  1790 
he  supported  Pitt,  and  took  office  in  1801  as  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (1801-1806),  where  he  supported  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. He  was  created  K.G.  in  1803,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
Lindsay,  5th  earl  of  Balcarres,  in  1782,  but  left  no  son. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  nephew,  Charles 
Philip  Yorke  (1709-1873),  4th  earl  of  Hardwicke,  English 
admiral,  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke  (1768- 
'831),  who  was  second  son  of  Charles  Yorke,  lord  chancellor, 
by  his  second  wife,  Agncta  Johnson.  Charles  Philip  was  born 
at  Southampton  on  the  2nd  of  April  1799  and  was  educated 
at  Harrow.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1815,  and  served  on 
the  North  American  station  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  attaining 
the  rank  of  captain  in  1825.  He  represented  Rcigatc  (1831) 
and  Cambridgeshire  (1832-1834)  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  after  succeeding  to  the  earldom  in  1834,  was  appointed  a 
lord  in  waiting  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841.  In  1858  he  retired 
from  the  active  list  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  becoming 
vice-admiral  in  the  same  year,  and  admiral  in  1863.  He  was 
a  member  of  Lord  Derby's  cabinet  in  1852  as  postmaster-general 
and  lord  privy  seal  in  1858.  In  1833  he  married  Susan,  daughter 
of  the  1st  Lord  Ravensworth,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  Philip  Yorke  (1836- 
1897),  $th  earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  comptroller  of  the  household 
of  Queen  Victoria  (1866-1868)  and  master  of  the  buckhounds 
1874-1880).  He  married  in  1863,  Sophia  Georgiana,  daughter 
of  the  1st  Earl  Cowley.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son 
Albert  Edward  Philip  Henry  Yorke  (1867-1904),  6th  earl 
of  Hardwicke,  who,  after  holding  the  posts  of  undersecretary 
of  state  for  India  (1900-1902)  and  for  war  (1902-1903),  died 
unmarried  on  the  29th  of  November  1904;  the  title  then  went 
to  his  uncle,  John  Manners  Yorke  (1840-igoq),  7th  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  second  son  of  Charles  Philip,  the  4th  carl,  who  joined 
the  royal  navy  and  served  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Crimea  (1854- 
i8$s).  This  carl  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1909  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Charles  Alexander  (b.  1869)  as  8th  carl. 

The  contemporary  authorities  for  the  life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  are  voluminous,  being  contained  in  the  memoir*  of  the 
period  and  in  numerous  collections  of  correspondence  in  the  British 
Museum.  Sec.  especially,  the  Hardwicke  Papers;  the  .Stout  MSS; 
Hist.  MSS.  Commission  (Reports  2,  3,  4,  6.  8,  9,  11);  Horace  Wal- 

Sle,  Letters  (cd.  by  P.  Cunningham,  9  vols.,  London,  1857-1859): 
Iters  to  Sir  H.  Mann  (cd.  by  Lord  Dover,  4  vols.,  l.ondon,  1843- 

1844)  ,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  11.  (cd.  by  l»rd  Holland, 
and  cd.  revised,  London,  1847);  Memoirs  of  Ike  Rett"  of  George  III. 
(cd.  by  C.  F.  R.  Barker.  4  vols.,  London.  1894);  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors  of  England.  Scotland  and  Ireland  (cd.  by  T.  Park. 
5  vols.,  London,  1806).  Horace  Walpole  was  violently  hostile  to 
Hardwicke,  and  his  criticism,  therrforc,  must  be  taken  with  extreme 
reserve.  See  also  the  eari  Waldcgravc,  Memoirs  1754-/75*  (London, 
1821);  Lord  Chesterfield,  letters  (ed.  by  l-ord  Malion.  5  vols., 
London,  1892);  Richard  Cooksey.  Essay  on  John,  Lord  Somers, 
and  Philip,  Earl  of  HardtcUke  (Worcester,  1791):  William  Coxc, 
Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Walpole  (4  vols.,  London,  18 ifo);  Memotrs  of  Ike 
Administration  of  Henry  Pelkam  (2  vol...  London,  I**));  l>ord 
Campbell,  Lives  of  Ike  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  (8  vols.,  London, 

1845)  ;  Edward  Foss,  The  Judges  of  England,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 
(9  vols.,  London,  1848-1864):  George  Harris,  Life  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke;  vith  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Diaries. 
Speeches  and  Judgments  (3  vols-,  I-ondon,  1847).  The  last-named 
work  may  be  consulted  for  the  lives  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  earls.  For 
the  3rd  carl  sec  also  the  duke  o(  Buckingham,  Memoirs  of  tke  Court 
and  Cabinets  of  George  III.  (4  vols.,  London,  1853-1855).  For  the 
4th  earl  sec  CkarUs  Philip  Yorke,  by  his  daughter/Lady  Biddulph  of 
Ledbury  (1910).  (R.  J.  M.) 

HARDY,  ALEXANDRE  (is69?-i63i),  French  dramatist,  was 
born  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  all  dramatic 
authors,  and  himself  claimed  to  have  written  some  six  hundred 
plays,  of  which,  however,  only  thirty-four  are  preserved.  He 
seems  to  have  been  connected  all  his  life  with  a  troupe  of  actors 
headed  by  a  clever  comedian  named  Vallcran-Lccomte,  whom 
be  provided  with  plays.   Hardy  toured  the  provinces  with  this 


company,  which  gave  some  representations  in  Paris  in  1599 
at  the  H6tcl  dc  Bourgogne.  Vallcran-Lccomte  occupied  the 
same  theatre  in  1600-1603,  md  again  in  1607,  apparently  for 
some  years.  In  consequence  of  disputes  with  the  Confrene 
de  la  Passion,  who  owned  the  privilege  of  the  theatre,  they  played 
elsewhere  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  for  some  years,  but  in 
1628,  when  tbey  had  long  borne  the  title  of  "  royal,"  they  were 
definitely  established  at  the  H6tel  dc  Bourgogne.  Hardy's 
numerous  dedications  never  seem  to  have  brought  him  riches 
or  patrons.  His  most  powerful  friend  was  Isaac  de  LarTemas 
(d.  1657),  one  of  Richelieu's  most  unscrupulous  agents,  and  be 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  poet  Thcuphilc,  who  addressed 
him  in  some  verses  placed  at  the  head  of  his  Tktdtrc  (1632), 
and  Tristan  I'Hcrmile  had  a  similar  admiration  for  him.  Hardy's 
plays  were  written  for  the  stage,  not  to  be  read;  and  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  company  that  tbey  should  not  be  printed 
and  thus  fall  into  the  common  stock.  But  in  1623  he  published 
La  C has  let  el  loyalu  amours  de  Tktagine  et  Condi*,  a  tragi- 
comedy in  eight  "days"  or  dramatic  poems;  and  in  1624  he 
began  a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  Le  TkiAtre  d' Alexandre 
Hardy,  parisien,  of  which  five  volumes  (1624-1628)  were 
published,  one  at  Rouen  and  the  rest  in  Paris.  These  comprise 
eleven  tragedies:  Did  on  se  socrijtant,  Scidase  0%  rkospsUiliti 
violte,  PanlMie,  Mtliagrt,  La  Mart  d' Ackille,  Coriolan,  Marianne, 
a  trilogy  on  the  history  of  Alexander,  Alcmton,  cm  la  vengeance 
feminine;  five  mythological  pieces;  thirteen  tragi -comedies, 
among  them  Gtsippe,  drawn  from  Boccaccio;  Pkraarte,  taken 
from  Giraldi's  Cent  excellentes  noicvellcs  (Paris,  1584);  Cornels*, 
La  Force  du  sang,  Filismine,  La  Belle  Hgyptienne,  taken  from 
Spanish  subjects;  and  five  pastorals,  of  which  the  best  is  Alpkee, 
on  la  justice  d'amour.  Hardy's  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  French  theatre  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  medieval  farce  and  spectacle  kept  tbeir 
hold  on  the  stage  in  Paris.  The  French  classical  tragedy  of 
Elicnne  Jodclle  and  his  followers  had  been  written  for  the 
learned,  and  in  1628  when  Hardy's  work  was  nearly  over  and 
Rotrou  was  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  very  few  literary 
dramas  by  any  other  author  are  known  to  have  been  publidy 
represented.  Hardy  educated  the  popular  taste,  and  made 
possible  the  dramatic  activity  of  the  17th  century.  He  had 
abundant  practical  experience  of  the  stage,  and  modified  tragedy 
accordingly,  suppressing  chorus  and  monologue,  and  providing 
the  action  and  variety  which  was  denied  to  the  literary  drama. 
He  was  the  father  in  France  of  tragi -comedy,  but  cannot  fairly 
be  called  a  disciple  of  the  romantic  school  of  England  and  Spain. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  how  much  later  dramatists  were  indebted 
to  him  in  detail,  since  only  a  fraction  of  his  work  is  preserved, 
but  their  general  obligation  is  amply  established.  He  died  in 
1631  or  1632. 

The  sources  foe  Hardy's  biography  are  extremely  limited.  The 
account  given  by  the  brothers  Parfaict  in  their  //is*,  dm  tkiAtr* 
francais  (1745.  &c,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-4)  must  be  received  with_  caution, 
and  no  documents  are  forthcoming.  Many  writers  have  identified 
him  with  the  provincial  playwright  ptcturestjuely  described  in 
chap.  xi.  of  Le  Page  disgrAci*  (1613),  the  autobiography  of  Tristaa 
1'Hrrmitc,  but  if  the  portrait  is  drawn  from  life  at  all,  it  U  more 
probably  drawn  from  Theophile.  See  Le  ThUtre  d' Alexandre  Hardy, 
edited  by  E. Stengel  (Marburg  and  Paris,  1883-1884,  5  voU);  t- 
Lombard.  "  Etude  sur  Alexandre  Hardy."  in  ZeUsckr.  fur  neufrwn. 
Spr.  si.  Lit.  (Oppeln  and  Leipzig,  vols.  L  and  ii..  1880-18*1);  K. 
Nagel,  A.  Hardy's  Einftust  auf  Pierre  Corueille  (Marburg.  iW*4>; 
and  especially  E.  Riga!.  Alexandre  Hardy  .  .  .  (Paris,  18*9)  and  U 
Theatre  franeais  avantJa  period* classique  (Paris.  1901.) 

HARDY.  THOMAS  (1840-  ),  English  novelist,  was  born 
in  Dorsetshire  on  the  2nd  of  June  1840.  His  family  was  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Dorset  Hardys,  formerly  of  influence  in  and 
near  the  valley  of  the  Fromc,  claiming  descent  from  John  Le 
Hardy  of  Jersey  (son  of  Clement  Le  Hardy,  lieutenant-governor 
of  that  island  in  1488),  who  settled  in  the  west  of  England.  His 
maternal  ancestors  were  the  Swetman,  Childs  or  Child,  and 
kindred  families,  who  before  and  after  1635  were  small  landed 
proprietors  in  Mclbury  Osmond,  Dorset,  and  adjoining  parishes. 
He  was  educated  at  local  schools,  1848-18S4.  And  afterwards 
privately,  and  in  i8s6  was  articled  to  Mr  John  Hicks,  an 
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ecclesiastical  architect  of  Dorchester.    In  1859  be  beK»n  writing 
verse  and  essays,  but  in  1861  was  compelled  to  apply  himself 
more  strictly  to  architecture,  sketching  and  measuring  many  old 
Dorset  churches  with  a  view  to  their  restoration.    In  1862  he 
went  to  London  (which  he  had  first  visited  at  the  age  J»f  nine) 
and  became  assistant  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Blomlicld,  R.A. 
In  1863  be  won  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  an  essay  on  Coloured  Brick  and  Terro-cella 
Architecture,  and  in  the  same  year  won  the  prize  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  for  design.   In  March  1865  his  first  short 
story  was  published  in  Chambers's  Journal,  and  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of  verse,  being  somewhat 
uncertain  whether  to  take  to  architecture  or  to  literature  as  a 
profession.   In  1867  he  left  London  for  Weymouth,  and  during 
that  and  the  following  year  wrote  a  "  purpose  "  Story,  which 
in  1869  was  accepted  by  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall.  The 
manuscript  had  been  read  by  Mr  George  Meredith,  who  asked  the 
writer  to  call  on  him,  and  advised  him  not  to  print  it,  but  to 
try  another,  with  more  plot.   The  manuscript  was  withdrawn 
and  re-written,  but  never  published.    In  1870  Mr  Hardy  took 
Mr  Meredith's  advice  too  literally,  and  constructed  a  novel  that 
was  all  plot,  which  was  published  in  1871  under  the  title  Desperate 
Remedies.    In  1871  appeared  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  a  "  rural 
painting  of  the  Dutch  school,"  in  which  Mr  Hardy  had  already 
"  found  himself,"  and  which  be  has  never  surpassed  in  happy 
and  delicate  perfection  of  art.    A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  in  which 
tragedy  and  irony  come  into  his  work  together,  was  published 
in  1873.    In  1874  Mr  Hardy  married  Emma  Lavinia,  daughter 
of  the  late  T.  Attersoll  Gilford  of  Plymouth.    His  first  popular 
success  was  made  by  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  (1874),  which, 
on  its  appearance  anonymously  in  the  Comhill  Magasine,  was 
attributed  by  many  to  George  Eliot.  Then  came  The  Hand  of 
Elktlberta  (1876),  described,  not  inaptly,  as  "  a  comedy  in 
chapters";  The  Return  of  Ike  Native  (1878),  the  most  sombre 
and,  in  some  ways,  the  most  powerful  and  characteristic  of 
Mr  Hardy's  novels;  The  Trumpet-Major  (1880);  A  Laodicean 
(1881);  Tiro  on  a  Tower  (1882),  a  long  excursion  in  constructive 
irony;  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridte  (1886);  The  Woodlanders 
(1887);  Wettes  Tales  (1888);  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames  (1801); 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbenilles  (1891),  Mr  Hardy's  most  famous  novel; 
Life's  Little  Ironies  (1894);  Jude  the  Obscure  (189s),  his  most 
thoughtful  and  least  popular  book;  Tke  Well-Beloved,  a  reprint, 
with  some  revision,  of  a  story  originally  published  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  in  189*  (1897);  Wesses  Poems,  written 
during  the  previous  thirty  years,  with  illustrations  by  the 
author  (1808);  and  The  Dynasts  (2  parts,  1904-1906}.    In  1909 
appeared  Time's  Laughing-stocks  and  other  Verses.    In  all 
his  work  Mr  Hardy  is  concerned  with  one  thing,  seen  under  two 
aspects;  not  civilisation,  nor  manners,  but  the  principle  of  life 
itself,  invisibly  realized  in  humanity  as  sex,  seen  visibly  in  the 
world  as  what  we  call  nature.    He  is  a  fatalist,  perhaps  rather  a 
detcrminist,  and  he  studies  the  workings  of  fate  or  law  (ruling 
through  inexorable  moods  or  humours),  in  the  chief  vivifying 
and  disturbing  influence  in  life,  women.  His  view  of  women  is 
more  French  than  English;  it  is  subtle,  a  little  cruel,  not  as 
tolerant  as  it  seems,  thoroughly  a  man's  point  of  view,  and  not, 
as  with  Mr  Meredith,  man's  and  woman's  at  once.    He  sees 
all  that  is  irresponsible  for  good  and  evil  in  a  woman's  character, 
all  that  is  untrustworthy  in  her  brain  and  will,  all  that  is  alluring 
in  her  variability.  He  is  her  apologist,  but  always  with  a  reserve 
of  private  judgment.    No  one  has  created  more  attractive  women 
of  a  certain  class,  women  whom  a  man  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  love  or  to  regret  loving.    In  his  earlier  books  be  is 
somewhat  careful  over  the  reputation  of  his  heroines;  gradually 
he  allows  them  more  liberty,  with  a  franker  treatment  of  instinct 
and  its  consequences.    Jude  the  Obscure  is  perhaps  the  most 
unbiassed  consideration  in  English  fiction  of  the  more  com- 
plicated qucstionsof  sex.    There  is  almost  no  passion  in  his  work, 
neither  the  author  nor  his  characters  ever  seeming  able  to  pass 
beyond  the  state  of  curiosity,  the  most  intellectually  interesting 
of  limitations,  under  the  influence  of  any  emotion.    In  his  feeling 
for  nature,  curiosity  sometimes  seems  to  broaden  into  a  more 
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intimate  communion.  The  heath,  the  village  with  its  peasants, 
the  change  of  every  hour  among  the  fields  and  on  the  roads  ol 
that  English  countryside  which  he  has  made  his  own — the 
Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  "  Wcsscx  " — mean  more  to  him,  in  a 
sense,  than  even  the  spectacle  of  man  and  woman  in  their  blind 
and  painful  and  absorbing  struggle  for  existence.  His  knowledge 
of  woman  confirms  him  in  a  suspension  of  judgment;  his  know- 
ledge of  nature  brings  him  nearer  to  the  unchanging  and  consoling 
element  in  the  world.  All  the  entertainment  which  he  gets  out 
of  life  comes  to  him  from  his  contemplation  of  the  peasant,  as 
himself  a  rooted  part  of  the  earth,  translating  the  dumbness  of 
the  fields  into  humour.  His  peasants  have  been  compared  with 
Shakespeare's;  he  has  the  Shakespearean  sense  of  their  placid 
vegetation  by  the  side  of  hurrying  animal  life,  to  which  they  act 
the  part  of  chorus,  with  an  unconscious  wisdom  in  their  close, 
narrow  and  undistracted  view  of  things.  The  order  of  merit 
was  conferred  upon  Mr  Hardy  in  July  1910. 

See  Annie  Macdonell,  Thomas  Hardy  (London,  1894);  Lionel  P. 
Johnson,  The  A  rt  of  Thomas  Hardy  (London,  1894).  (A.  Sv.) 

HARDY,  SIR  THOMAS  DUFFUS  (1804-1878),  English  anti- 
quary, was  the  third  son  of  Major  Thomas  Bartholomew  Price 
Hardy,  and  belonged  to  a  family  several  members  of  which  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  British  navy.  Bom  at  Port 
Royal  in  Jamaica  on  the  JJnd  of  May  1804,  he  crossed  over  to 
England  and  in  1819  entered  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Trained  under  Henry  Pctrie  (1768-1842)  be  gained  a 
sound  knowledge  of  palaeography,  and  soon  began  to  edit 
selections  of  the  public  records.  From  1861  until  his  death  on  the 
1 5th  of  June  1878  he  was  deputy-keeper  of  the  Record  Office, 
which  just  before  his  appointment  had  been  transferred  to  its 
new  London  headquarters  in  Chancery  Lane.  Hardy,  who  was 
knighted  in  1873,  had  much  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  1869. 

Sir  T.  Hardy  edited  the  Close  Rolls,  Rotuli  litteramm  dausarum, 
1204-1**7  (*  vols..  1833-11144).  with  an  introduction  entitled  "  A 
Description  of  the  Close  Rolls,  with  an  Account  of  the  early  Courts  of 
Law  and  Kquity  ";  and  the  Patent  Rolls,  Rotuli  liltetarum  patentium, 
not -1116  (1835),  with  introduction,  "  A  Description  of  the  Patent 
Roll*,  to  which  1*  added  an  Itinerary  of  Kins  John."  He  alto  edited 
the  Rotuli  de  oblatis  et  finibus  (1835),  which  deal  also  with  the  time  of 
King  John ;  the  Rotuli  Normanniae,  1200-120$.  »nd  1417-1418  (1835), 
containing  letters  and  grants  of  the  English  kings  concerning  the 
duchy  ol  Normandy;  the  Charter  Rolls,  Rotult  chartarum,  HOf- 
1216  (1837).  giving  with  this  work  an  account  of  the  structure  of 
charters;  the  Liberate  Rolls,  Rotuli  de  liberate  ae  de  mists  et  praestUis 
rernante  Johanne  (1844);  and  the  Modus  lenendi  parlia mention. 
with  a  translation  (1846)-  He  wrote  A  Catalogue  of  Lords  Chan- 
cellars.  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  Masters  of  the  Rolls  and  Officers  oj 
the  Court  of  Chancery  (1A43);  the  preface  to  Henry  Pctrie's  Monu- 
menta  kiitorUa  Bntannica  (1K4H):  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Materials  relating  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (3  vols.,' 
1862-1871).  He  edited  William  of  Malmesbury's  De  testis  regum 
anglorum  (2  vols.,  1 840);  he  continued  and  corrected  John  le  Neve's 
Fasti  ettletiae  Angluanae  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1854):  and  with  C.  T. 
Martin  he  edited  and  translated  L'Estorie  des  Bugles  of  Geoffrey 
Gaimar  ( 1 888-1 889).  He  wrote  Syllabus  in  English  of  Documents  m 
Rymer's  Foedera  (3  vol*.,  1860-1885).  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  public  rccordi  from  1837  to  1851  in  his  Memoir,  of 
the  Life  of  Henry,  Lord  Langdale  (1852),  Lord  Langdale  (1783-1851), 
master  of  the  rolls  from  1836  to  >8M,  being  largely  rc*|ion»ible 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  Record  Office.  Hardy  took  part  in  the 
controversy  about  the  date  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  writing  The 
Athanasian  Creed  in  connection  u&th  the  Utrecht  Psalter  (1872);  and 
Further  Report  on  tke  Utrecht  Psalter  (1874). 

His  younger  brother,  Sir  William  Hardy  (1807-1887),  was 
also  an  antiquary.  He  entered  the  Record  Office  in  1823, 
leaving  it  in  1830  to  become  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  t868,  when  these  records  were  presented  by 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  nation,  he  returned  to  the  Record  Office 
as  an  assistant  keeper,  and  in  1878  be  succeeded  his  brother 
Sir  Thomas  as  deputy-keeper,  resigning  in  18S6.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  March  1S87. 

Sir  W.  Hanly  edited  Jehan  de  Waurin's  Recurit  des  croniques  el 
anchiennet  istories  de  la  Grant  Brelaigne  (5  vols..  1864-1891);  and  he 
translated  and  edited  the  Charters  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (1845). 

HARDY.  SIR  THOMAS  M ASTER  M  AN,  Bart.  (1769-1839). 
British  vice-admiral,  of  the  Portisham  (Dorsetshire)  family  of 
Hardy,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  April  1769,  and  in  1781  began 
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his  career  as  a  sailor.  He  became  lieutenant  in  1793,  and  in 
1796,  being  then  attached  to  the  "  Minerve  "  frigate,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Nelson  by  his  gallant  conduct.  He  continued 
to  serve  with  distinction,  and  in  170S  was  promoted  to  be  captain 
of  the  "  Vanguard,"  Nelson's  flagship.  In  the  "  St  George  " 
be  did  valuable  work  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801, 
and  bis  association  with  Nelson  was  crowned  by  his  appointment 
in  1803  to  the  "  Victory  "  as  flag-captain,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805,  witnessed  Nelson's 
will,  and  was  in  dose  attendance  on  him  at  his  death.  Hardy 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1806.  He  was  then 
North  American  station,  and  later  (1819),  was 
and  commander-in-chief  on  the  South  American  station, 
his  able  conduct  came  prominently  into  notice.  In  1825  be 
became  rear-admiral,  and  in  December  1826  escorted  the 
expeditionary  force  to  Lisbon.  In  1830  he  was  made  first  sea 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  being  created  G.C.B.  in  183 1.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  where  thence- 
forward he  devoted  himself  with  conspicuous  success  to  the 
charge  of  the  naval  pensioners;  in  1837  he  became  vice-admiral. 
He  died  at  Greenwich  on  the  20th  of  September  1839.  In  1807 
he  had  married  Anne  Louisa  Emily,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Cranfield  Berkeley,  under  whom  he  had  served  on  the  North 
American  station,  and  by  bcr  be  had  three  daughters,  the 
baronetcy  becoming  extinct. 
See  Marshall,  Royal  Stool  Biography,  ii.  and  iiL;  Nicolas,  De- 


spatches of  Lord  Nelson;  Broadtcy  and  Bartelot,  The  Three  Dorset 
Captains  at  Trafalgar  (1906),  and  Nelson  s  Hardy,  kit  Life,  Utters 
and  Friends  (1909). 


HARDYNG  or  HARDING,  JOHN  (1378-1465),  English 
chronicler,  was  born  in  the  north,  and  as  a  boy  entered  tbc 
service  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  with  whom  be  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1403).  He  then  passed  into  the 
service  of  Sir  Robert  Umfravillc,  under  whom  he  was  constable 
of  Wark worth  Castle,  and  served  in  the  campaign  of  Agincourt 
in  141  s  and  in  the  sea-fight  before  Harfleur  in  1416.  In  1414 
he  was  on  a  diplomatic  mission  at  Rome,  where  at  the  instance 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort  he  consulted  the  chronicle  of  Tragus 
Pompeius.  Umfravillc,  who  died  in  1436,  had  made  Hardyng 
constable  of  Kymc  in  Lincolnshire,  where  be  probably  lived  till 
his  death  about  146s.  Hardyng  was  a  man  of  antiquarian 
knowledge,  and  under  Henry  V.  was  employed  to  investigate 
the  feudal  relations  of  Scotland  to  the  English  crown.  For  this 
purpose  he  visited  Scotland,  at  much  expense  and  hardship. 
For  his  services  he  says  that  Henry  V.  promised  him  the  manor 
of  Geddington  in  Northamptonshire.  Many  years  after,  in  1439, 
he  had  a  grant  of  £10  a  year  for  similar  services.  In  1457  there 
is  a  record  of  the  delivery  of  documents  relating  to  Scotland  by 
Hardyng  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  reward  by  a  further 
pension  of  £20.  It  is  dear  that  Hardyng  was  well  acquainted 
with  Scotland,  and  James  I.  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a  bribe 
to  surrender  his  papers.  But  the  documents,  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  have  been  shown  to  be  forgeries, 
and  were  probably  manufactured  by  Hardyng  himself.  Hardyng 
spent  many  years  on  the  composition  of  a  rhyming  chronicle 
of  England.  His  services  under  the  Perries  and  Umfravilles 
gave  him  opportunity  to  obtain  much  information  of  value  for 
15th  century  history.  As  literature  the  chronicle  has  no  merit. 
It  was  written  and  rewritten  to  suit  his  various  patrons.  The 
original  edition  ending  in  1436  had  a  Lancastrian  bias  and  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  VI.  Afterwards  he  prepared  a  version  for 
Richard,  duke  of  York  (d.  1460),  and  the  chronidc  in  its  final 
form  was  presented  to  Edward  IV.  after  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
YVoodvillc  in  1464. 

The  version  of  1436  is  preserved  in  Lantdowne  MS.  204.  and  the  best 
of  the  later  versions  in  Harley  MS.  661,  both  in  the  British  Muslim. 
Richard  Grafton  printed  two  editions  in  January  1543.  which  differ 
much  from  one  another  and  from  the  now  extant  manuscripts. 
Stow,  who  was  acquainted  with  a  different  version,  censured  Grafton  on 
this  point  *om>-what  unjustly.  Sir  Henry  Mill's  published  the  longer 
version  of  Grafton  with  some  additions  from  the  Harley  MS.  in  1812. 

Sec  Ellis'  preface  to  Hardyng's  Chronule,  and  Sir  F.  Palgravc's 
Documents  illustrating  Use  History  of  Scotland  (for  an  account  of 
Hardyng's  forgeries).  (C.  L.  K.) 


(1834-1903). 

writer  and  traveller,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1834.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow  school  and  at  University  College,  Oxford.  His 
name  is  familiar  as  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  guide-books 
to  the  principal  countries  and  towns  of  Europe,  most  of  which 
were  written  to  order  for  John  Murray.  They  were  made  up 
partly  of  the  author's  own  notes  of  travel,  partly  of  quotations 
from  others'  books  taken  with  a  frankness  of  appropriation  that 
disarmed  criticism.  He  also  wrote  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life— 
that  of  his  aunt  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted  when  a  baby 
(1872),  and  a  tediously  long  autobiography  in  six  volumes, 
The  Story  of  My  Life.  He  died  at  St  Leonards-an-Sea  on  tbc 
22nd  of  January  1903. 

HARE,  SIR  JOHN  (1844-  ),  English  actor  and  manager, 
was  born  in  Yorkshire  on  the  16th  of  May  1844,  and  was  educated 
at  Gigglcswick  school,  Yorkshire.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Liverpool  in  1864,  coming  to  London  in  186$, 
and  acting  for  ten  years  with  the  Bancrofts.  He  soon  made  his 
mark,  particularly  in  T.  W.  Robertson's  comedies,  and  in  1875 
became  manager  of  tbe  Court  theatre.  But  it  was  in  association 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  at  the  St  James's  theatre  from  1879 
to  1 888  that  he  established  his  popularity  in  London,  in  important 
"  character  "  and  "  men  of  the  world  "  parts,  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  Hare  and  Kendal  making  this  theatre  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  dramatic  world  for  a  decade.  In  1889  be  became 
lessee  and  manager  of  tbe  Carrie  L  theatre,  where  (though  be 
was  often  out  of  the  cast)  he  produced  several  important  plays, 
such  as  Pinero's  The  Profligate  and  The  Notorious  Mrs  Ehbsmtih, 
and  had  a  remarkable  personal  success  in  the  chief  part  in 
Sydney  Grundy's  A  Pair  of  Sftdada.  In  1897  be  took  tbe 
Globe  theatre,  where  his  acting  in  Pinero's  Cay  Lord  Qua  was 
another  personal  triumph.  He  became  almost  as  wdl  known  in 
the  United  States  as  in  England,  his  last  tour  in  America  being 
in  1000  and  1901.   He  was  knighted  in  1907. 

HARE.  JULIUS  CHARLES  (1795-1855),  English  theological 
writer,  was  born  at  Valdagno,  near  Viccnra,  in  Italy,  on  the 
13th  of  September  1795.  He  came  to  England  with  bis  parents 
in  1799,  but  in  1804-1805  spent  a  winter  with  them  at  Weimar, 
where  he  met  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  received  a  bias  to  German 
literature  which  influenced  his  style  and  sentiments  throughout 
his  whole  career.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1806,  Julius 
was  sent  home  to  the  Charterhouse  in  London,  where  he  1 
till  181 2,  when  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  became  fellow  in  1818,  and  after  some  time  spent  abroad  be 
began  to  read  law  in  London  in  the  following  year.  From  1822 
to  1832  he  was  assistant-tutor  at  Trinity  College.  Turning  his 
attention  from  law  to  divinity,  Hare  took  priest's  orders  in  1826; 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  unde  in  1832,  be  succeeded  to  the  rich 
family  living  of  Huntmonceaux  in  Sussex,  where  he  accumulated 
a  library  of  some  12,000  volumes,  especially  rich  in  German 
literature.  Before  taking  up  residence  in  his  parish  be  once 
more  went  abroad,  and  made  in  Rome  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Chevalier  Bu risen,  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  part  of  his 
work,  Hippotytus  and  his  Age.  In  1840  Hare  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and  in  the  same  year  preached  a  course  of 
sermons  at  Cambridge  ( The  Victory  of  Faith),  followed  in  1846 
by  a  second,  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.  Neither  series  when 
published  attained  any  great  popularity.  Archdeacon  Hare 
married  In  1844  Esther,  a  sister  of  his  friend  Frederick  Maurice. 
In  1851  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Chichester;  and  in  1853 
he  became  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  chaplains.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  January  1855. 

Julius  Hare  belonged  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  Broad  Church 
party,"  though  some  of  his  opinions  approach  very  closely  to  those 
of  the  Evangelical  Arminian  school,  while  others  again  seem  vague 
and  undecided.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to 
recognire  and  come  under  the  influence  of  German  thought  and 
speculation,  and,  amidst  an  exaggerated  alarm  of  German  heresy, 
did  much  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  sounder  German  critics. 
His  writings,  which  are  chiefly  theological  and  controversial,  arc 
largely  formed  of  charge*  to  his  clergy,  and  sermons  on  different 
topics:  but,  though  valuable  and  full  of  thought,  they  lose  tome 
of  their  force  by  the  cumbrous  German  structure  of  the  sen 
and  by  certain  orthographical  peculiarities  in  which  the 
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indulged.  In  1837  Guesses  at  Truth  by  Two  Brothers'  appeared 
Hare  MMtcd  Thirlwall,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  David  *,  in  the 
translation  of  the  1st  and  2nd  volumes  of  Nicbuhr's  History  of  Rome 
(1828  and  1832),  and  published  a  Vindication  of  Niebuhr  t  llislory 
in  1829.  lie  wrote  many  similar  works,  among  which  U  a  Vindica- 
tion of  Luther  against  his  recent  English  Assailants  (1854).  In  184* 
he  edited  the  Remains  of  John  Sterling,  who  had  formerly  been  hi. 
curate.  Carlyle'i  Life  of  John  Sterling  was  written  through  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  "  Life  "  prefixed  to  Archdeacon  Hare's  book. 
Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  published  in  1873,  contain  accounts  ot 
the  Hare  family. 

HARE,  the  name  o(  the  well-known  English  rodent  now 
designated  Ltpus  europaeus  (although  formerly  termed,  incor- 
rectly, L.  limidus).  In  a  wider  sense  the  name  includes  all  the 
numerous  allied  species  which  do  not  come  under  the  designation 
of  rabbits  (sec  Rabbit).  Over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  where 
the  ordinary  species  (fig.  1)  docs  not  occur,  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  closely  allied  Alpine,  or  mountain  hare  (fig.  2),  the  true 
L.  limidus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  type  of  the  genus  Lepsu  and  the 
family  Leporidae  (see  Rodentia).  The  second  is  a  smaller  animal 
than  the  first,  with  a  more  rounded  and  relatively  smaller  head, 
and  the  ears,  hind-legs  and  tail  shorter.  In  Ireland  and  the 
southern  districts  of  Sweden  it  is  permanently  of  a  light  fulvous 
grey  colour,  with  black  tips  to  the  cars,  but  in  more  northerly 
districts  the  fur— except  the  black  car-lips— changes  to  white  in 
winter,  and  still  farther  north  the  animal  appears  to  be  white  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  range  of  the  common  or  brown  hare, 
inclusive  of  its  local  races,  extends  from  England  across  southern 
and  central  Europe  to  the  Caucasus;  while  that  of  the  blue  or 
mountain  species,  likewise  inclusive  of  local  races,  reaches 
from  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  through  northern 
Europe  and  Asia  to  Japan  and  Kamchatka,  and  thence  to 
Alaska. 

The  brown  hare  is  a  night-feeding  animal,  remaining  during 
the  day  on  its  "  form,"  as  the  slight  depression  is  called  which 
it  makes  in  the  open  field,  usually  among  grass.  This  it  leaves 
at  nightfall  to  seek  fields  of  young  wheat  and  other  cereal 
whose  tender  herbage  forms  its  favourite  food.  It  is  also  fond 
of  gnawing  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  thus  often  docs  great 
damage  to  plantations.  In  the  morning  it  returns  to  its  form, 
where  it  finds  protection  in  the  close  approach  which  the  colour 
of  its  fur  makes  to  that  of  its  surroundings;  should  it  thus  fail, 
however,  to  elude  observation  it  depends  for  safety  on  its  extra- 


FlC.  I. — The  Hare  {Lepus  turopaeus). 


ordinary  flcetness.  On  the  first  alarm  of  danger  it  sits  erect  to 
reconnoitre,  when  it  cither  seeks  concealment  by  clapping  close 
to  the  ground,  or  takes  to  flight.  In  the  latter  case  its  great 
speed,  and  the  cunning  endeavours  it  makes  to  outwit  its  canine 
pursuers,  form  the  chief  attractions  of  coursing.  The  hare  takes 
readily  to  the  water,  where  it  swims  well;  an  instance  having 
been  recorded  in  which  one  was  observed  crossing  an  arm  of 

J  Julius  Hare's  co-worker  in  this  book  wa*  his  brother  Augustus 
William  Hare  {1792-1834),  who,  after  a  distinguished  career  at 
Oxford,  was  appointed  rector  of  Alton  Barnes,  Wiltshire.  He  died 
prematurely  at  Kome  in  1 834.  He  was  the  author  of  Sermons  to  a 
Country  Congregation,  published  in  1837. 
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the  sea  about  a  mile  in  width.  Hares  are  remarkably  prolific, 
pairing  when  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  the  female  bringing  forth 
several  broods  in  the  year,  each  consisting  of  from  two  to  five 
leverets  (from  the  Fr.  lievre),  as  the  young  arc  called.  These  are 
born  covered  with  hair  and  with  the  eyes  open,  and  after  being 
suckled  for  a  month  arc  able  to  look  after  themselves.  In  Europe 
this  species  has  seldom  bred  in  confinement,  although  an  instance 
has  recently  been  recorded.  It  will  interbreed  with  the  blue  hare. 
Hares  (and  rabbits)  have  a  cosmopolitan  distribution  with  the 
exception  of  Madagascar  and  Australasia;  and  are  now  divided 
into  numerous  genera  and  subgenera,  mentioned  in  the  article 


Fig.  2.—  The  Blue  or  Mountain  Hare  (Lepus  limidus)  in  winter  dress. 

Rooentia.  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  a  few  species. 
Asia  is  the  home  of  numerous  species,  of  which  the  common 
Indian  L.  rujicandatus  and  the  black-necked  hare  L.  nigricollis, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  India;  the  latter  taking  its  name 
from  a  black  patch  on  the  neck.  In  Assam  there  is  a  small 
spiny  hare  (Caprolagus  hispidus),  with  the  habits  of  a  rabbit; 
and  an  allied  species  (Ntsolagus  nitscheri)  inhabits  Sumatra, 
and  a  third  (Penlalagus  jurnrssi)  the  Liu-kiu  Islands.  The 
plateau  of  Tibet  is  very  rich  in  species,  among  which  L.  hypiibius 
is  very  common. 

Of  African  species,  the  Egyptian  Hare  (L.  aegypiitts)  is  a  small 
animal,  with  long  cars  and  pale  fur;  and  in  the  south  there  are 
the  Cape  hare  (L.  eapensi j),  the  long-cared  rock-hare  (L.  saxalitis) 
and  the  diminutive  Pronolagus  crassicaudatus,  characterized 
by  its  thick  red  tail. 

North  America  is  the  home  of  numerous  hares,  some  of  which 
are  locally  known  as  "  cotton-tails "  and  others  as  "  jack- 
rabbits."  The  most  northern  arc  the  Polar  hare  (L.  amicus), 
the  Greenland  hare  (L.  grotnlandicus)  and  the  Alaska  hare 
(/..  limidus  tschuttschorum),  all  allied  to  the  blue  hare.  Of  the 
others,  two,  namely  the  large  prairic-harc  (L.  campestris)  and 
the  smaller  varying  hare  (L.  [Poccilolagus]  amcrUanus),  turn 
white  in  winter;  the  former  having  long  ears  and  the  whole  tail 
white,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  ears  arc  shorter  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tail  is  dark.  Of  those  which  do  not  change  colour, 
the  wood  hare,  grey-rabbit  or  cotton-tail,  Sylvilagui  fioridanus, 
is  a  southern  form,  with  numerous  allied  kinds.  Distantly  allied 
to  the  prairie  hare  or  white-UiLU  jack  rabbit,  arc  social  lorma 
distinguished  by  having  a  more  or  less  distinct  black  stripe  on 
t  he  upper  surface  of  the  tail  These  include  a  buff-bellied  species 
tuund  in  California,  N.  Mexico  and  S.W.  Oregon  (L.  \Xtacroto- 
Ueus)  calif ornicus) ,  a  large,  long-legged  form  from  S.  Arizona 
and  Sonora  (/,.  [it.)  alleni),  the  Texan  jack-rabbit  (L.  [it.) 
texanus)  and  the  black-eared  hare  (L.  (A/.)  melanotii)  of  the 
Great  Plains,  which  differs  from  the  third  only  by  its  shorter 
ears  and  richer  coloration.  In  S.  America,  the  small  tapiti 
or  Brazilian  hare  (Sytrilagtu  brasilieniis)  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
wood-hare,  but  has  a  yellowish  brown  under  surface  to  the  tail. 

Sec  also  Coursing.  (R.  L. *) 

HAREBELL  (sometimes  wrongly  written  Hairbell),  known 
also  as  the  blue-bell  of  Scotland,  and  witches'  thimbles,  a 
well-known  perennial  wUd  flower,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  a 
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Harebell  (Campanula 
rdundtfolta). 


member  of  the  natural  order  Campanulaceae.  The  harebell  has 
a  very  slender  slightly  creeping  root-stock,  and  a  wiry,  erect 

stem.  The  radical  leaves,  that  is, 
those  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  to 
which  the  specific  name  rotundijolta 
refers,  have  long  stalks,  and  are 
roundish  or  heart -shaped  with  crenatc 
or  serrate  margin,  the  lower  stem 
leaves  arc  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and 
the  upper  ones  linear,  subscssile, 
acute  and  entire,  rarely  pubescent. 
The  flowers  are  slightly  drooping, 
arranged  in  a  panicle,  or  in  small 
specimens  single,  having  a  smooth 
calyx,  with  narrow  pointed  erect 
segments,  the  corolla  bell-shaped, 
with  slightly  recurved  segments,  and 
the  capsule  nodding,  and  opening  by 
pores  at  the  base.  There  are  two 
varieties:— (a)  genuina,  with  slender 
stem  leaves,  and  (ft)  monlaua,  in  which 
the  lower  stem-leaves,  arc  broader 
and  somewhat  elliptical  in  shape. 
The  plant  is  found  on  heaths  and 
pastures  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  flowers  in  late  summer  and  in 
autumn;  it  is  widely  spread  in  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  harebell 
has  ever  been  a  great  favourite  with  poets,  and  on  account  of 
its  delicate  blue  colour  has  been  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
purity. 

HAREM,  less  frequently  Haram  or  Harim  (Arab  harlm— 
commonly  but  wrongly  pronounced  harem —  "that  which  is 
illegal  or  prohibited  "),  the  name  generally  applied  to  that  part 
of  a  house  in  Oriental  countries  which  is  set  apart  for  the  women; 
it  is  also  used  collectively  for  the  women  themselves.  Strictly  the 
women's  quarters  are  the  haremlik  (lit.  In-longing  to),  as  opposed 
to  sdomiik  .the  men's  quarters,  from  which  they  are  in  large 
houses  separated  by  the  mabein,  the  private  apartments  of  the 
householder.  The  word  harem  is  strictly  applicable  to  Mahom- 
medan  households  only,  but  the  system  is  common  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  Oriental  communities,  especially  where  polygamy 
is  permitted.  Other  names  for  the  women's  quarters  arc  Seraglio 
(Ital.  serraglio,  literally  an  enclosure,  from  Lai.  sera,  a  bar; 
wrongly  narrowed  down  to  the  sense  of  harem  through  confusion 
with  Turkish  serii  or  sardi,  palace  or  large  building,  cf.  taraxan- 
sttai);  Zenana  (strictly  tanana,  from  Persian  s<iit,  woman, 
allied  with  Gr.  used  specifically  of   Hindu  harems; 

Andarun  (or  Andcroon),  the  Persian  word  for  the  "  inner  part  " 
(jc.  of  a  house).  The  Indian  harem  system  is  also  commonly 
known  as  pardah  or  purdah,  literally  the  name  of  the  thick 
curtains  or  blinds  which  arc  used  instead  of  doors  to  separate 
the  women's  quarters  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  A  male  doctor 
attending  a  zenana  lady  would  put  his  hand  between  the  purdah 
to  feel  her  pulse. 

The  seclusion  of  women  in  the  household  is  fundamental  to 
the  Oriental  conception  of  the  sex  relation,  and  its  origin  must, 
therefore,  be  sought  far  earlier  than  the  precepts  of  Islam  as  set 
forth  in  the  Koran,  which  merely  regulate  a  practically  universal 
Eastern  custom.*  It  is  inferred  from  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
Oriental  palaces  (Babylonian,  Persian,  &c  )  that  kingsand  wealthy 
nobles  devoted  a  special  part  of  the  palace  to  their  womankind. 
Though  in  comparatively  early  limes  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who  regarded  polygamy  as  wrong  (e  g.  the  prophets  of 
Israel),  nevertheless  in  the  East  generally  there  has  never  been 
any  real  movement  against  the  conception  of  woman  as  a  chattel 
of  her  male  relatives.  A  man  may  have  as  many  wives  and 
concubines  as  he  can  support,  but  each  of  these  women  must  be 

'  In  Africa  also,  among  the  non-Mahotnmcdan  negroes  of  the  west 
coast  and  the  Bahima  o(  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  the  seclusion  of 
women  of  the  upper  classes  has  been  pr.icliMxl  in  states  A*hanti 
and  Buganda)  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 


his  exclusive  property.  The  object  of  this 
female  chastity  is  partly  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  Lbe 
family  with  special  reference  to  property,  and  partly  to  protect 
women  from  marauders,  as  was  the  case  with  the  people  of  India 
when  the  Mahommedans  invaded  the  country  and  sought  for 
women  to  fill  their  harems.  In  Mahommcdan  countries  theoreti- 
cally a  woman  must  veil  her  face  to  all  men  except  her  father, 
her  brother  and  her  husband;  any  violation  of  this  rule  is  si  til 
regarded  by  strict  Mahommedans  as  the  gravest  possible  offence, 
though  among  certain  Moslem  communities  (e.g.  in  parts  of 
Albania)  women  of  the  poorer  classes  may  appear  in  public 
unveiled.  If  any  other  man  make  his  way  into  a  harem  he  may 
lose  his  life;  the  attempted  escape  of  a  harem  woman  is  a  capital 
offence,  the  husband  having  absolute  power  of  life  and  death, 
to  such  an  extent  that,  especially  in  the  less  civilized  parts  of 
the  Moslem  world,  no  one  would  think  of  questioning  a  man's 
right  to  mutilate  or  kill  a  disobedient  wife  or  concubine. 

Turkish  Harems.— A  good  deal  of  misapprehension,  due  to 
ignorance  combined  with  strong  prejudice  against  the  whole 
system,  exists  in  regard  to  the  system  in  Turkey.  It  is  often 
assumed,  for  example,  that  the  sultan's  seraglio  is  typical, 
though  on  a  uniquely  large  scale,  of  all  Turkish  households,  and 
as  a  consequence  that  every  Turk  is  a  polygamist.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  for  though  the  Koran  permits  four  wives, 
and  etiquette  allows  the  sultan  seven,  the  man  of  average 
possessions  is  perforce  content  with  one,  and  a  small  number  of 
female  servants.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  the  impcrul 
seraglio  separately. 

Though  the  sultan's  household  in  modern  times  is  by  no  means 
as  numerous  as  it  used  to  be,  it  is  said  that  the  harem  of  Abdul 
Hamid  contained  about  tooo  women,  all  of  whom  were  of  slave 
origin.  This  body  of  women  form  an  elaborately  organized 
community  with  a  complete  system  of  officers,  disciplinary  and 
administrative,  and  strict  distinctions  of  status.  The  real  ruler 
of  this  society  is  the  sultan's  mother,  the  Suliana  Validt,  who 
exercises  her  authority  through  a  female  superintendent,  the 
Kyahya  Kltatun.  She  has  also  a  large  retinue  of  subordinate 
officials  (Kalfas)  ranging  downwards  from  the  Hasnadar  ousia 
("  Lady  of  the  Treasury  ")  to  the  "  Mistress  of  the  Sherbets  " 
and  the"  Chief  Coffee  Server."  Each  of  these  officials  has  under 
her  a  number  of  pupil  slaves (alaiks), whom  she  trains  to  succeed 
her  if  need  be,  and  from  whom  the  service  is  recruited.  After 
the  sultana  validc  (who  frequently  enjoys  considerable  political 
power  and  is  a  mistress  of  intrigue)  ranks  the  mother  of  the  heir- 
apparent;  she  is  called  the  Bash  Kadin  Ej] end  's  ("  Her  excellency 
the  Chief  Lady  "),  and  also  hasseki  or  kasseky,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  three  chief  wives  who  only  bear  the  title 
Kadin  Ejfendi.  Next  come  the  ladies  who  have  borne  the 
younger  children  of  the  sultan,  the  Hanum  Efitndis,  and  after 
them  the  so-called  Odalisks  or  Odalisques  (a  perversion  of  adalik, 
from  odah,  chamber).  These  are  subdivided,  according  to  the 
degree  of  favour  in  which  they  stand  with  the  sultan  or  padishah, 
into  Ikbals  ("  Favourites  ")  and  Geuzdis  (literally  the  *'  Eyed  " 
ones),  those  whom  the  sultan  has  favourably  noticed  in  the 
course  of  his  visits  to  the  apartments  of  his  wives  or  his  mother. 
All  the  women  arc  at  the  disposal  of  the  sultan,  though  it  is 
contrary  to  etiquette  for  him  actually  to  select  recruits  for  his 
harem.  The  numbers  arc  kept  up  by  his  female  relatives  and 
state  officials,  the  latter  of  whom  present  girls  annually  on  the 
evening  before  the  15th  of  Ramadan. 

Every  odalisk  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  royal  couch 
receives  a  dalra,  consisting  of  an  allowance  of  money,  a  suite  of 
apartments,  and  a  retinue,  in  proportion  to  her  status.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  since  all  the  harem  women  arc  slaves,  the  sultans, 
with  practically  no  exceptions,  have  never  entered  into  legal 
marriage  contracts.  Any  slave,  in  however  menial  a  position, 
may  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  a  kadin  eflendi.  Hence  all 
the  slaves  who  have  any  pretension  to  beauty  arc  carefully 
trained,  from  the  time  they  enter  the  harem,  in  deportment, 
dancing,  music  and  the  arts  of  the  toilclte:  they  are  instructed 
in  the  Moslem  religion  and  learn  the  daily  prayers  (namaz), 
a  certain  number  arc  specially  trained  in  reading  and  writing 
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for  secretarial  work.  Discipline  is  strict,  and  continued  dis- 
obedience leads  to  corporal  punishment  by  the  eunuchs.  All 
the  women  of  the  harem  arc  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the 
sultana  valide  (who  alone  of  the  harem  of  her  dead  husband  is 
not  sent  away  to  an  older  palace  when  her  son  succeeds),  and 
owe  her  the  most  profound  respect,  even  to  the  point  of  having 
to  obtain  permission  to  leave  their  own  apartments.  Her 
financial  secretary,  the  Hatnadar  Ousla,  succeeds  to  her  power 
if  she  dies.  The  sultan's  foster-mother  also  is  a  person  of  import- 
ance, and  is  known  as  the  Taia  Kadin. 

The  security  of  the  harem  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  eunuchs 
both  black  and  white.  The  white  eunuchs  have  charge  of  the 
outer  gates  of  the  seraglio,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  approach 
the  women's  apartments,  and  obtain  no  posts  of  distinction, 
their  chief,  however,  the  kapu  aghasi  ("  master  of  the  gates  ") 
has  part  control  over  the  ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  even  the 
vizier  cannot  enter  the  royal  apartments  without  his  permission. 
The  black  eunuchs  have  the  right  of  entering  the  gardens  and 
chambers  of  the  harem.  Their  chief,  usually  called  the  kislar 
aghast  ("  master  of  the  maidens  "),  though  his  true  title  is  darus 
ikadtl  aga  ("  chief  of  the  abode  of  felicity  "),  is  an  official 
of  high  importance.  His  appointment  is  for  life.  If  he  is 
deprived  of  his  post  he  receives  his  freedom;  and  if  he  resigns 
of  his  own  accord  he  is  generally  sent  to  Egypt  with  a  pension 
of  100  francs  a  day.  His  secretary  keeps  count  of  the  revenues 
of  the  mosques  built  by  the  sultans.  He  is  usually  succeeded 
by  the  second  eunuch,  who  bears  the  title  of  treasurer,  and  has 
charge  of  the  jewels,  &c,  of  the  women.  Thenumbcrof  eunuchs 
is  always  a  large  one.  The  sultana  valide  and  the  sultana 
basseki  have  each  fifty  at  their  service,  and  others  arc  assigned 
to  the  kadins  and  the  favourite  odalisks. 

The  ordinary  middle-class  household  is  naturally  on  a  very 
different  scale.  The  stitmlik  is  <>n  the  ground  floor  wit  ha  separate 
entrance,  and  there  the  master  of  the  house  receives  his  male 
guests;  the  rest  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen 
and  perhaps  the  stables.  The  haremlik  is  generally  (in  towns  at 
least)  on  the  upper  floor  fronting  on  and  slightly  overhanging 
the  street;  it  has  a  separate  entrance,  courtyard  and  garden. 
The  windows  arc  guarded  by  lattices  pierced  with  circular  holes 
through  which  the  women  may  watch  without  being  seen. 
Communication  with  the  haremlik  is  effected  by  a  locked  door, 
of  which  the  Effcndi  keeps  the  key  and  also  by  a  sort  of  revolving 
cupboard  (dulap)  for  the  conveyance  of  meals.  The  furniture, 
of  the  old-fashioned  harems  at  least,  is  confined  to  divans,  nigs, 
carpets  and  mirrors.  For  heating  purposes  the  old  brass  tray 
of  charcoal  and  wood  ash  is  giving  way  to  American  stoves,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  import  French  furniture  and  decoration 
without  regard  to  their  suitability. 

The  presence  of  a  second  wife  is  the  exception,  and  is  generally 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  children  by  the  first  wife.  The 
expense  of  marrying  a  free  woman  leads  many  Turks  to  prefer 
a  slave  woman  who  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  amenable 
partner  If  a  slave  woman  bears  a  child  she  is  often  set  free 
and  then  the  marriage  ceremony  is  gone  through. 

The  harem  system  is,  of  course,  wholly  inconsistent  with  any 
high  ideal  of  womanhood.  Certain  misapprehensions,  however, 
should  be  noticed.  The  depravity  of  the  system  and  the  vapid 
idleness  of  harem  life  arc  much  exaggerated  by  observers  whose 
sympathies  arc  wholly  against  the  system.  In  point  of  fact 
much  depends  on  the  individuals.  In  many  households  there 
exists  a  very  high  degree  of  mutual  consideration  and  the 
standard  of  conduct  is  by  no  means  degraded.  Though  a  woman 
may  not  be  seen  in  the  streets  without  the  yashmak  whkh  covers 
her  face  except  for  her  eyes,  and  does  not  leave  her  house  except 
by  her  husband's  permission,  none  the  less  in  ordinary  households 
the  harem  ladies  frequently  drive  into  the  country  and  visit  the 
shops  and  public  baths.  Their  seclusion  has  very  considerable 
compensations,  and  legally  they  stand  on  a  far  belter  basis  in 
relation  to  their  husbands  than  do  the  women  of  monogamous 
Christian  communities.  From  the  moment  when  a  woman, 
free  or  slave,  enters  into  any  kind  of  wifely  relation  with  a  man, 
she  has  a  legally  enforceable  right  against  him  both  for  her  own 


I  and  for  her  children's  maintenance.    She  has  absolute  control 
I  over  her  personal  property  whether  in  money,  slaves  or  goods; 
J  and,  if  divorce  is  far  easier  in  Islam  than  in  Christendom,  still 
the  marriage  settlement  must  be  of  such  amount  as  will  provide 
suitable  maintenance  in  that  event. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  system  is  open  to  the  gravest 
abuse,  and  in  countries  like  Persia,  Morocco  and  India,  the  life 
of  Moslem  women  and  slaves  is  often  far  different  from  that  of 
middle  class  women  of  European  Turkey,  where  law  is  strict 
and  culture  advanced.  The  early  age  at  which  girls  arc  secluded, 
the  dulncss  of  their  surroundings,  and  the  low  moral  standard 
which  the  system  produces  react  unfavourably  not  only 
upon  their  moral  and  intellectual  growth  but  also  upon  their 
capacity  for  motherhood  and  their  general  physique.  A  harem 
woman  is  soon  passce,  and  the  lot  of  a  woman  past  her  youth, 
if  she  is  divorced  or  a  widow,  is  monotonous  and  empty.  This 
is  true  especially  of  child-widows. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  familiarity  with  European 
customs  and  the  direct  influence  of  European  administrators  has 
brought  about  a  certain  change  in  the  attitude  of  Orientals  to 
the  harem  system.  This  movement  is,  however,  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  impression  is  still  strong  that  the  time  is  not 
ripe  for  reform.  The  Oriental  women  arc  in  general  so  accus- 
tomed to  their  condition  that  few  have  any  inclination  to  change 
it,  while  men  as  a  rule  arc  emphatically  opposed  to  any  altera!  ion 
of  the  system.  The  Young  Turkish  party,  the  upper  classes  in 
Egypt,  as  also  the  Babists  in  Persia,  have  to  some  extent  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  status  of  women, 
but  no  radical  reform  has  been  set  on  foot. 

In  India  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  societies, 
missionary  and  other,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  zenana  women.  Zenana  schools  and 
hospitals  have  been  founded,  and  a  few  women  have  been 
trained  as  doctors  and  lawyers  for  the  special  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting the  women  against  their  own  ignorance  and  inertia. 
Thus  in  1005  a  Parsee  Christian  lady,  Cornelia  Sombjee,  was 
appointed  by  the  Bengal  government  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
court  of  wards,  so  that  she  might  give  advice  to  the  widowed 
mothers  of  minors  within  the  harem  walls.  Similarly  trained 
medical  women  are  introduced  into  zenanas  and  harems  by  the 
Lady  Duflerin  Association  for  medical  aid  to  Indian  women. 
Gradually  native  Christian  churches  are  making  provision  for 
the  attendance  of  women  at  their  services,  though  the  sexes  arc 
rigorously  kept  apart.  In  India,  as  in  Turkey,  the  introduction 
of  Western  dress  and  education  has  begun  to  create  new  ideas 
and  ambitions,  and  not  a  few  Eastern  women  have  induced 
English  women  to  enter  the  harems  as  companions,  nurses 
and  governesses.  But  training  and  environment  arc  extremely 
powerful,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Mahommcdan  world,  the 
supply  of  Asiatic,  European  and  even  American  girls  is  so 
steady,  that  reform  has  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the  system. 

Among  the  principal  societies  which  have  been  formed  to 
better  the  condition  of  Indian  and  Chinese  women  in  general 
with  special  reference  to  the  zenana  system  are  the  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Missionary  Society  and  the  Zenana  Bible  and 
Medical  Mission.  Much  information  as  to  the  medical,  industrial 
and  educational  work  done  by  these  societies  will  be  found  in 
their  annual  reports  and  other  publications.  Among  these  are 
J.  K.  H.  Denny's  Toward  the  Uprising;  Irene  H.  Bann-<, 
Behind  the  Pardah  (1807),  an  account  of  the  former  society's 
work;  the  general  condition  of  Indian  women  is  described  in 
Mrs  Marcus  B.  Fuller's  Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood  (loco), 
and  Maud  Dover's  The  Englishwoman  in  India  (igoo);  sec 
also  article  Missions. 

AUTHOWT iks.  —The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very  brer,  thouKh 
a  great  deal  of  it  is.  naturally  based  on  insufficient  evidence,  and 
coloured  by  Western  nrcpossevsions.  Among  useful  work*  are  A. 
van  Sommcr  and  Zwcmcr,  Our  Moslem  Sisters  (1007),  a  collection 
of  essays  by  authors  acquainted  with  various  parts  of  the  Mahom- 
mcdan world  and  strongly  opjwised  to  the  whole  harem  system; 
Mrs  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Everyday  Life  m  Turkey  (11*97).  cc.  iv.  and  v.. 
containing  an  account  of  a  day  in  a  harem  near  Ahum-Kara  Hisvir: 
ef.  e.g.  art.  "Harem"  in  Hughe*.  DuJionary  0/  Islam:  Mr*  S 
Harvey'.   Turkish  Uartms  and  Circassian  Homes  (1871):  for 
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Mahomet's  regulations,  see  R.  Bos  worth  Smith's  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism  (1889);  for  Egypt.  Lane.  Mannert  and  Customs  of 
the  Modem  Egyptians  (1837) ;  and  E.  Lett.  Harem  Life  in  Egypt  and 
'—opie  (1869):  for  the  sultan's  household  in  the  18th  cen- 


tury. Lady  Wortley  Montagu's  Letters,  with  which  may  be  compared 
S.  Lane-Poole.  Turkey  (cd.  1909);  G.  Dorys,  La  Fern  me  tut  que 
(1902);  especially  Lucy  M.  J.  Garrett  (with  J.  S.  Stuart-Glcnme), 
The  Women  of  Turkey  (London,  1901).  and  Tke  Turkish  People 
(London.  1909V  For  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  modify 
and  improve  the  Indian  zenana  system,  see  e.g.  the  reports  of  the 
Duffcrin  Association  and  other  official  publications.  Other  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  Hoffman's  article  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyclopadie;  Ftandin  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (1852)  on  the 
harem  of  the  Persian  prince  Malik  Kasim  Mirza;  the  count  de 
Beau  voir,  in  Voyage  round  the  World  ( 1 870),  on  Javanese  and  Siamese 
harems;  Hantxsche  in  Zeittthrifl  fur  aUecmtinc  F.rdkunde  (Berlin, 
1864).  (J.  M.  M.) 

HARFLEUR,  a  port  of  France  in  the  department  of  Scinc- 
Infcricurc,  about  6  m  E.  of  Havre  by  rail.  Pop.  (1006)  2864. 
It  lies  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Lczardc,  at  the  foot  of  wooded 
hills  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine. 
The  port,  which  had  been  rendered  almost  inaccessible  owing 
to  the  deposits  of  the  Lczardc,  again  became  available  on 
the  opening  of  the  Tancarvillc  canal  (1887)  connecting  it 
with  the  port  of  Havre  and  wilh  the  Seine.  Vessels  drawing 
ifi  ft.  can  moor  alongside  the  quays  of  the  new  port,  which  is  on 
a  branch  of  the  canal,  has  some  trade  in  coal  and  timber,  and 
carries  on  fishing.  The  church  of  St  Martin  is  the  most  remark- 
able building  in  the  town,  and  its  lofty  stone  steeple  forms  a 
landmark  for  the  pilots  of  the  river.  It  dates  from  the  1 5th 
and  16th  centuries,  but  the  great  portal  is  the  work  of  the  17th, 
and  the  whole  has  undergone  modern  restoration.  Of  the  old 
castle  there  arc  only  insignificant  ruins,  near  which,  in  a  fine  park, 
stands  the  present  castle,  a  building  of  the  17th  century.  The 
old  ramparts  of  the  town  arc  now  replaced  by  manufactories, 
and  the  fosses  are  transformed  into  vegetable  gardens.  There 
is  a  statue  of  Jean  de  Grouchy,  lord  of  Mont6rollicr,  under  whose 
leadership  the  English  were  expelled  from  the  town  in  1435. 
The  industries  include  distilling,  metal  founding  and  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  and  grease. 

Harflcur  is  identified  with  Caracolinum,  the  principal  port 
of  the  ancient  Calates.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  its  name, 
Hcrosfloth,  Haroflucl  or  Hareflot,  was  still  sufficiently  uncor- 
rupied  to  indicate  its  Norman  derivation,  it  was  the  principal 
seaport  of  north-western  France.  In  1415  it  was  captured  by 
Henry  V.  of  England,  but  when  in  14JS  the  people  of  the  district 
of  Caux  rose  against  the  English,  104  of  the  inhabitants  opened 
the  gates  of  the  town  to  the  insurgents,  and  thus  got  rid  of  the 
foreign  yoke.  The  memory  of  the  deed  was  long  perpetuated 
by  the  bells  of  St  Martin's  tolling  104  strokes.  Between  144s 
and  1449  the  English  were  again  in  possession;  but  the  town 
was  recovered  for  the  French  by  Dunois.  In  the  16th  century 
the  port  began  to  dwindle  in  importance  owing  to  the  silting  up 
of  the  Seine  estuary  and  the  rise  of  Havre.  In  1S62  the 
Huguenots  put  Harflcur  to  pillage,  and  its  registers  and  charters 
perished  in  the  confusion;  but  its  privileges  were  restored  by 
Charles  IX.  in  1568,  and  it  was  not  till  1710  that  it  was  subjected 
to  the  "  taillc." 

HARIANA,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Punjab,  India,  once  the 
scat  of  a  flourishing  Hindu  civilization.  It  consists  of  a  level 
upland  plain,  interspersed  with  patches  of  sandy  soil,  and  largely 
overgrown  with  brushwood.  The  Western  Jumna  canal  irrigates 
the  fields  of  a  large  number  of  its  villages.  Since  the  1 4th  century 
Hissar  has  been  the  local  capital.  During  the  troubled  period 
which  followed  on  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  Hariana 
formed  the  battlefield  where  the  Mahrattas,  Bhattis  and  Sikhs 
met  to  settle  their  territorial  quarrels.  The  whole  country  was 
devastated  by  the  famine  of  1783.  In  1797-1798  Hariana  was 
overrun  by  the  famous  Irish  adventurer  George  Thomas,  who 
established  his  capital  at  Hinsi;  in  1801  he  was  dispossessed 
by  Sindhia's  French  general  Perron;  in  180$  Hariana  passed 
under  British  rule.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  Hariana  was 
broken  up  into  the  districts  of  Hissar,  Kohtak  and  Sirsa, 
which  last  baa  in  its  turn  been  divided  between  Hissar  and 


HARINGTON.  SIR  JOHN  (1561-1612),  English  writer,  was 
born  at  Kclston,  near  Bath,  in  1 561.  His  father.  John  Harington, 
acquired  considerable  estates  by  marrying  Etheldreda,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII..  and  after  his  wife's  death  he  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  married 
Isabella  Markham,  one  of  her  ladies,  and  on  Mary's  accession 
he  and  his  wife  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  with  the  princess. 
John,  the  son  of  the  second  marriage,  was  Elizabeth's  godson. 
He  studied  at  Eton  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  be 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  his  tutor  being  John  Still,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  formerly  reputed  to  be  the  author 
of  Gammer  Gur Ion's  Needle.  He  came  up  to  London  about 
1  s8j  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  his  talents  marked 
him  out  for  success  at  court  rather  than  for  a  legal  career. 
Tradition  relates  that  he  translated  the  story  of  Giocondo  from 
Ariosto  and  was  reproved  by  the  queen  for  acquainting  ber 
ladies  with  so  indiscreet  a  selection.  He  was  to  retire  to  his  seat 
at  Kclston  until  he  completed  the  translation  of  the  entire  work. 
Orlando  Furioso  in  English  hcroical  verse  was  published  in  1591 
and  reprinted  in  1607  and  1634.  Harington  was  high  sheriff 
of  Somerset  in  1592  and  received  Elizabeth  at  his  house  during 
her  western  progress  of  1 59 1 .  In  1 596  he  published  in  succession 
The  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  An  Anatomie  0}  tke  Metamorphosed 
Ajax,  and  Ulysses  upon  Ajax,  the  three  forming  collectively  a 
very  absurd  and  indecorous  work  of  a  Pantagruclistic  kind.  An 
allusion  to  Leicester  in  this  book  threw  the  writer  into  temporary 
disgrace,  but  in  1598  he  received  a  commission  to  serve  in  Ireland 
under  Essex.  He  was  knighted  on  the  field,  to  the  annoyance  of 
Elizabeth.  Harington  saved  himself  from  being  involved  in 
Essex's  disgrace  by  writing  an  account  of  the  Irish  campaign 
which  increased  Elizabeth's  anger  against  the  unfortunate  cart. 
Among  some  papers  found  in  the  chapter  library  at  York  was  a 
Trad  on  Ike  Succession  to  the  Crown  (1602),  written  by  Harington 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  new  king,  to  whom  he  sent  the  gift  of 
a  lantern  constructed  to  symbolize  the  waning  glory  of  the  late 
queen  and  James's  own  splendour.  This  pamphlet,  which 
contains  many  details  of  great  interest  about  Elizabeth  and  gives 
an  unprejudiced  sketch  of  the  religious  question,  was  edited 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1S80  by  Sir  Clements  Markham. 
Harington's  efforts  to  win  favour  at  the  new  court  were  unsuccess- 
ful. In  1605  he  even  asked  for  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Ireland 
and  proposed  himself  as  archbishop.  The  document  in  which 
he  preferred  this  extraordinary  request  was  published  in  1879 
with  the  title  of  A  Skort  View  of  Ike  State  of  Ireland  written  in 
160J.  Harington  was  before  his  lime  in  advocating  a  policy  of 
generosity  and  conciliation  towards  that  country.  He  eventually 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  as  one  of  the  tutors  of  Prince 
Henry,  for  whom  he  annotated  Francis  Godwin's  De  praesulibm 
Angliae.  Harington's  grandson,  John  Chetwind,  found  in  this 
somewhat  scandalous  production  an  argument  for  the  Presby- 
terian side,  and  published  it  in  165J,  under  the  title  of  A  Bricfe 
View  of  the  Stale  of  the  Church,  (re. 

Harington  died  at  Kclston  on  the  20th  of  November  1612. 
His  Epigrams  were  printed  in  a  collection  entitled  AUilia  in 
1613,  and  separately  in  161 5.  The  translation  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso  was  carried  out  with  skill  and  perseverance.  It  is  not 
to  he  supposed  that  Harington  failed  to  realize  the  ironic  quality 
of  his  original,  but  he  treated  it  as  a  serious  allegory  to  suit  the 
temper  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court.  He  was  neither  a  very  exact 
scholar  nor  a  very  poetical  translator,  and  he  cannot  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  Fairfax.  The  Orlando  Furioso  was 
sumptuously  illustrated,  and  to  it  was  prefixed  an  Apologie  of 
Poetrie,  justifying  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  and,  among 
other  technical  matters,  the  author's  use  of  disyllabic  and 
t  risyllabic  rhymes,  also  a  life  of  Ariosto  compiled  by  Harington 
from  various  Italian  sources.  Harington's  Rabelaisian  pamphlets 
show  that  he  was  almost  equally  endowed  with  wit  and  indelicacy, 
and  his  epigrams  arc  sometimes  smart  and  always  easy.  His 
works  include  The  Englishman's  Doctor,  Or  Ike  School  of  Salerne 
( 1 608) ,  and  Sugae  anliquae,  miscellaneous  papers  collected  in  1 7  79. 
A  biographical  account  of  Harington  is  prefixed  to  the  Roxburghe 
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HARlRl  (AbO  Mabommed  ul-QSsim  ibn  'AU  ibn  Mummed 

al  Hariri,  «'  the  manufacturer  or  seller  of  silk  "1  (1054-11™), 
Arabian  writer,  was  born  at  Basra.  He  owned  a  large  estate 
with  1 8,000  date-palms  at  Mashan,  a  village  near  Basra.  Me 
is  said  to  have  occupied  a  government  position,  but  devoted  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  niceties  of  the  Arabic  language.  On  this 
subject  he  wrote  a  grammatical  poem  the  Sfulk.it  id-' I  rib 
(French  trans.  Lts  Ricrlations  grammalicaiti  with  notes  by  L. 
Pinto,  Paris  1885-1889;  extracts  in  S.  de  Sacy's  Antkologie 
arabe,  pp.  145-151,  Paris,  1829);  a  work  on  the  faults  of  the 
educated  called  Jhtrrat  ul-GkawvOs  (cd.  H.  Thorbecke,  Leipzig, 
1871),  and  some  smaller  treatises  such  as  the  twoletterson  words 
containing  the  letters  sin  nadskin  (cd.in  Arnold's  Ckrestomatky, 
pp.  202-9).  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  bis  fifty  maq&mas 
(sec  Arabia:  Literature,  section  "  Belles  Lettres ").  These 
were  written  in  rhymed  prose  like  those  of  Hamadhlnl,  and  are 
full  of  allusions  to  Arabian  history,  poetry  and  tradition,  and 
discussions  of  difficult  points  of  Arabic  grammar  and  rhetoric 

The  MaqSmaa  have  been  edited  with  Arabic  commentary  by 
S.  de  Sacy  (Paris,  1822,  2nd  cd.  with  French  note*  by  Reinaud  and 
J.  Dercnbourg.  Paris,  185,3);  w',k  English  notes  by  F.  Stcingass 
(London,  1896).  An  English  translation  with  notes  was  made  by 
T.  Preston  (London,  1850),  and  another  by  T.  Chenery  and  F. 
Steingass  (London,  1867  and  1898).  Many  editions  have  been 
publithcd  in  the  East  with  commentaries,  especially  with  that  of 
§harishi(d.i222).  (G.  W.T.) 

H ari-rud.  a  river  of  Afghanistan.  It  rises  in  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  to  the  west  of  Kabul,  and  finally  loses 
itself  in  the  Tejcnd  oasis  north  of  the  Trans-Caspian  railway 
and  west  of  Merv.  It  runs  a  remarkably  straight  course  west- 
ward through  a  narrow  trough  from  Daolatyar  to  Obeh,  amidst 
the  bleak  wind-swept  uplands  of  the  highest  central  elevations 
in  Afghanistan.  From  Obeh  to  Kuhsan  50  m.  west  of  Herat, 
it  forms  a  valley  of  great  fertility,  densely  populated  and  highly 
cultivated;  practically  all  its  waters  being  drawn  off  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  It  is  the  contrast  between  the  cultivated  aspect 
of  the  valley  of  Herat  and  the  surrounding  desert  that  has  given 
Herat  its  great  reputation  for  fertility.  Three  miles  to  the  south 
of  Herat  the  Kandahar  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  masonry  bridge 
of  26  arches  now  in  ruins.  A  few  miles  below  Herat  the  river 
begins  to  turn  north-west,  and  after  passing  through  a  rich  country 
to  Kuhsan,  it  turns  due  north  and  breaks  through  the  Paro- 
pamisan  hills.  Below  Kuhsan  it  receives  fresh  tributaries  from 
the  west.  Between  Kuhsan  and  Zulfikar  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  from  Zulfikar  to  Sarakhs 
between  Russia  and  Persia.  North  of  Sarakhs  it  diminishes 
rapidly  in  volume  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Turkman 
desert.  The  Hari-Rud  marks  the  only  important  break  existing 
in  the  continuity  of  the  great  central  water-parting  of 
It  is  the  ancient  Arius.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

RISCH AN D R  A,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  28th  king  of  the 
Solar  race.  He  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  justice.  He 
is  the  central  figure  of  legends  in  the  Aitareyabrahmana,  Maha- 
bhatata  and  the  Markandeyapurana.  In  the  first  he  is  repre- 
sented as  so  desirous  of  a  son  that  he  vows  to  Varuna  that  if  his 
prayer  is  granted  the  boy  shall  be  eventually  sacrificed  to  the 
latter.  The  child  is  born,  but  Harischandra,  after  many  delays, 
arranges  to  purchase  another's  son  and  make  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 
According  to  the  Mahabharata  he  is  at  last  promoted  to  Paradise 
as  the  reward  for  his  munificent  charity. 

tJAJUTH  IBN  HILLIZA  UL-YASHKURl,  pre-Islamic  Arabian 
poet  of  the  tribe  of  Bakr,  famous  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
poems  generally  received  among  the  Mo  'aUakdi  (q.t.).  Nothing  is 
known  of  tbe  details  of  his  life. 

H AR1ZI.  JUDAH  BEN  SOLOMON  (13th  cent.),  called  also 
AL-Hau.1,  a  Spanish  Hebrew  poet  and  traveller.  He  translated 
from  the  Arabic  to  Hebrew  some  of  the  works  of  Maimonidcs 
(g.v.)  and  tlso  of  the  Arab  poet  Hariri.  His  own  most  consider- 
able work  was  the  Takkcnumi,  composed  between  1218  and  1220. 
This  is  written  in  Hebrew  in  unmetrical  rhymes,  in  what  is 
commonly  temcd  "  rhymed  prose."  It  is  a  scries  of  humorous 
episodes,  witty  verses,  and  quaint  applications  of  Scriptural 
texts.   The  episodes  arc  bound  together  by  the  presence  of  the 


hero  and  of  the  narrator,  who  is  also  the  author.  Hariri  not  only 
brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  applying  Hebrew  to  secular 
satire,  but  he  was  also  a  brilliant  literary  critic  and  bis  makame 
on  the  Andalusian  Hebrew  poets  is  a  fruitful  source  of  infor- 
mation. 

See,  on  the  Takkemoni,  Kaempf,  Nickl-andalusische  Poesie  anda- 
lusiscker  Dkhter  (Prague,  1858).  In  that  work  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Takkemoni  is  translated  into  German.  (1.  A.) 

HARKNESS,  ALBERT  (1822-1007),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  on  the  6th  of  October  1822. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1842,  taught  in  the  Pro- 
vidence high  school  in  1843-1853,  studied  in  Berlin,  Bonn 
(where  in  1854  he  was  the  first  American  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.)  and  Gdttingen,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  Brown  University  from  1855  to  1892,  when 
he  became  professor  emeritus.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in 
1869  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1875-1876,  and  to  whose  Transactions  he  made 
various  contributions;  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute's  committee  on  founding  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  served  as  the  second  director 
of  that  school  in  1883-1884.  He  studied  English  and  German 
university  methods  during  trips  to  Europe  in  1870  and  1883, 
and  introduced  a  new  scholarly  spirit  into  American  teaching  of 
Latin  in  secondary  schools  with  a  scries  of  Latin  text-books, 
which  began  in  1851  with  a  First  Latin  Book  and  continued  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  Latin  Grammar  (1864,  1881)  and 
Complete  Latin  Grammar  (1898)  are  his  best-known  books.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  University 
from  1004  until  his  death,  and  in  1904-1905  was  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  He  died  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  27th  of  May  1907. 

His  son,  Albeit  Granger  Harkxess  (1857-  ),  also  a 
classical  scholar,  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
19th  of  November  1857.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1879,  studied  in  Germany  in  1879-1883,  and  was  professor 
of  German  and  Latin  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University 
from  1883  to  1889,  and  associate  professor  of  Latin  at  Brown 
from  1889  to  1893,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Roman 
literature  and  history  there.  He  was  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  in  100 2-1003. 

HARKNESS,  ROBERT  (1816-1878),  English  geologist,  was 
born  at  Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  on  the  28th  of  July  1816.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school,  Dumfries,  and  afterwards 
(1833-1834)  al  the  university  of  Edinburgh  where  he  acquired 
an  interest  in  geology  from  the  teachings  of  Robert  Jameson 
and  J.  D.  Forbes.  Returning  to  Ormskirk  he  worked  zealously 
at  tbe  local  geology,  especially  on  the  Coal-measures  and  New 
Red  Sandstone,  his  first  paper  (read  before  the  Manchester 
Geol.  Soc  in  1843)  being  on  The  Climate  of  Ike  Coal  Epoch.  In 
1848  his  family  went  to  reside  in  Dumfries  and  there  he  com- 
menced to  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  S.W.  of  Scotland, 
and  in-  1849  he  carried  his  investigations  into  Cumberland. 
In  these  regions  during  the  next  few  years  he  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  strata  and  their  fossils,  especially  grap- 
tolites,  in  papers  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
He  wrote  also  on  the  New  Red  rocks  of  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology 
in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  some  articles  on  the  geology  of  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  exercised  much  influence  as  a  teacher,  but  he 
returned  to  England  during  his  vacations  and  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  geology  of  the  Lake  district.  He  was  also  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association. 
In  1876  the  syllabus  for  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  was 
altered,  and  Professor  Harkness  was  required  to  lecture  not  only 
on  geology,  palaeontology,  mineralogy  and  physical  geography, 
but  also  on  zoology  and  botany.  The  strain  of  the  extra  work 
proved  too  much,  he  decided  to  relinquish  his  post,  and  bad 
retired  but  a  short  time  when  he  died,  on  the  4th  of  October 
1878. 

"  Memoir."  by  J.  G.  Coodchild.  in  Trans.  Cumberland  Assoc.  No, 
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viii.  (with  portrait)- 
established  two  Harkncss  scholarship*. 


HARLAN,  J.— HARLECH 


In  memory  of  Professor  Harkness  hit  sister 
One  scholarship  (of  the 
of  about  £j5  a  year,  tenable  "for  three  yean)  for  women, 
t enable  at  cither  Girton  or  Ncwnham  College,  Cambridge.  Li  awarded 
tricnnially  to  the  best  candidate  in  an  examination  in  geology  and 
palaeontology,  provided  that  proficiency  be  shown;  the  other, 
lor  men,  in  vetted  in  the  hands  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
is  awarded  annually,  any  member  of  the  university  being  eligible 
who  has  graduated  as  a  B.A.,  "  provided  that  not  more  than  three 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  loth  day  of  December  next  following 
his  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts." 

HARLAN,  JAMES  (1830-1899).  American  politician,  was  born 
in  Clark  county,  Illinois,  on  the  261b.  of  August  1820.  He 
graduated  from  Indiana  Asbury  (now  De  Pauw)  University 
in  1845,  was  president  (1846-1847)  of  the  newly  founded  and 
short-lived  Iowa  City  College,  studied  law,  was  first  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  Iowa  in  1847-1848,  and  was 
president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  in  1853-1855.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  United  Slates  Senate  from  1855  to 
1865,  when  be  became  secretary  of  the  interior.  He  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  peace  convention  in  1861,  and  from  1861  to 
1865  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  public  lands. 
He  disapproved  of  President  Johnson's  conservative  reconstruc- 
tion policy,  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  August  1866,  and  from 
1867  to  1873  was  again  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  1866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  loyalists'  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. One  of  his  principal  speeches  in  the  Senate  was  that 
which  he  made  in  March  18;  1  in  reply  to  Sumner's  and  Schurr's 
attack  on  President  Grant's  Santo  Domingan  policy.  He  was 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama 
claims  (1883-1885).  He  died  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, on  the 
5th  of  October  1899. 

HARLAN.  JOHN  MARSHALL  (1833-  ),  American  jurist, 
was  bom  in  Boyle  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  tst  of  June  1833. 
He  graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1850,  and  at 
the  law  department  of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  in 
1853.  He  was  county  judge  of  Franklin  county  in  185S-1859, 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket 
in  1859,  and  was  elector  on  the  Constitutional  Union  ticket  in 
1 86a  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  recruited  and 
organized  the  Tenth  Kentucky  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  in  1S61-1863  served  as  colonel.  Retiring  from  the  army 
in  1863,  he  was  elected  by  the  Union  party  attorney-general 
of  the  state,  and  was  re-elected  in  1865,  serving  from  1863  to 
1S67,  when  he  removed  to  Louisville  to  practise  law.  He  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  1871  and  in  1875, 
end  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which  was  appointed 
by  President  Hayes  early  in  1877  to  accomplish  the  rccog>- 
nition  of  one  or  other  of  the  existing  state  governments 
of  Louisiana  (?.r.);  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bering  Sea 
tribunal  which  met  in  Paris  in  1 803.  On  the  39th  of  November 
1877  he  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  position  he  showed  himself  a  liberal  construc- 
tionist. In  opinions  on  the  Civil  Rights  cases  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  he  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  court  and 
advocated  increasing  the  power  of  the  Federal  government. 
He  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  clause 
in  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  of  1804.  and  he  drafted  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  Northern  Securities  Company  Case,  which 
applied  to  railways  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  In  1880  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  Columbian  University  (afterwards  George  Washington 
University)  in  Washington,  D.C. 

HARLAND,  HENRY  (1S61-1905),  American  novelist,  was 
born  in  St  Petersburg.  Russia,  in  March  1S61,  and  was  educated 
in  New  York  and  at  Harvard.  He  went  to  Europe  as  a  journalist, 
and,  after  publishing  several  novels,  mainly  of  American-Jewish 
life  (under  the  name  of  Sidney  Luska),  first  made  his  literary 
reputation  in  London  as  editor  of  the  Ytllcw  Book  in  1894. 
His  association  with  this  clever  publication,  and  his  own  con- 
tributions to  it,  brought  his  name  into  prominence,  but  it  was 
not  till  he  published  The  Cardinal's  Snuj  box  (190c),  followed 


by  The  Lady  Paramount  (1902),  that  his  lightly  1 
and  picturesque  style  as  a  novelist  brought  him  any  real  swn* 
His  health  was  always  debcate,  and  be  died  at  Saa  &a»  ■ 
the  30th  of  December  1905. 

HARLAY  DE  CHAMPVALLON.  FRANCOIS  DE  (rirj-th?. 
5th  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  u"-b  4 
August  1635.  Nephew  of  Francois  de  Harlay.  archbsbop  « 
Rouen,  he  was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  Jumicges  uxDeti^-T 
on  leaving  the  College  dc  Navarre,  and  he  was  only  twat?-«i 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  archicpiscopal  see.  He  »a 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Paris  in  1671,  be  was  nominated  by  lie 
king  for  the  cardinalate  in  1690,  and  the  domain  of  St  Clovi  *a 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  his  favour.  He  was  commatder  of  At 
order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  and  a  member  of  tbe  French  Arties' 
During  the  early  part  of  his  political  career  he  wasaannnii^at 
of  Mazarin,  and  is  said  to  have  helped  to  procure  his  retcrt  fce» 
exile.  His  private  Lfe  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  but  he  bid 
a  great  capacity  for  business,  considerable  learning,  and  »•»  u 
eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker.  He  definitely  secured  ik 
favour  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  support  of  tbe  claims  of  the  GiSxu 
Church  formulated  by  the  declaration  made  by  the  elegy  is 
assembly  on  the  19th  of  March  16S3,  when  Bossuet  accused  ka 
of  truckling  to  the  court  bke  a  valet.  One  of  the  three  witnesses 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  Madame  dc  Mair.tcnon.  he  washiad 
by  her  for  using  his  influence  with  tbe  king  to  keep  tbe  nuts 
secret.  He  had  a  weekly  audience  of  Louis  XIV.  in  compuT 
with  Pcre  la  Chaise  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Paris,  b*  ks 
influence  gradually  declined,  and  Saint-Simon,  who  bore  hie  » 
good  will  for  his  harsh  attitude  to  the  Jansenists,  says  that  ha 
friends  deserted  him  as  the  royal  favour  waned,  until  at  hsi 
most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Conilans  in  company  with  lie 
duchess  of  Lesdiguieres,  who  alone  was  faithful  to  him.  Be 
urged  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  showed  pes: 
severity  to  the  Huguenots  at  Dieppe,  of  which  be  was  tersfwrsl 
and  spiritual  lord.  He  died  suddenly,  without  having  rcamd 
the  sacraments,  on  the  6th  of  August  1695.  His  funeral  disceaae 
was  delivered  by  the  Pcre  Gaillard.  and  Mme  de  Sevigne  rude 
on  the  occasion  the  severe  comment  that  there  were  only  two 
trifles  to  make  this  a  difficult  matter — his  life  and  his  death. 

See  Abbe  Lcgendrc.  Vita  Frandsci  dt  Harlay  (Paris,  1720)  sad 
£lott  it  HarLty  (1695);  Saint-Simon,  iiimmrn  (vol.  iL,  ed.  A  d« 
Boi>lisle,  1879),  and  numerous  references  in  the  Ltiirti  of  Mtse 
Sevignc. 

HARLECH  (perhaps  for  It  arid  Utk,  fair  slate,  or  Harleifk,  an 
Anglicized  variant),  a  town  of  Merionethshire,  Wales,  >S  a. 
from  Aberystwyth,  and  39  from  Carnarvon  on  the  Cambrian 
railway.    Pop.  900.    Ruins  of  a  fortress  the  rock  of 

Harlech,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.    Discovery  of  Roxsaa 
coins  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
In  the  3rd  century  Bronwen  (white  bosom),  daughter  of  Bna 
Fcndigaid  (the  blessed),  is  said  to  have  stayed  here,  per  hip* 
by  force;  and  there  was  here  a  tower,  called  Twr  BroD**tn, 
and  replaced  about  a  d.  550  by  tbe  building  of  MacUr*7° 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales.   In  the  early  10th  cenpry. 
Harlech  castle  was,  apparently,  repaired  by  Colwyn.  I01W  of 
Ardudwy,  founder  of  one  of  the  fifteen  North  Wales  tribes  and 
thence  called  Caer  Colwyn.    The  present  structure  dates',  like 
many  others  in  the  principabty,  from  Edward  I.,  perhaps  'even 
from  the  plans  of  the  architect  of  Carnarvon  and  Conway  ca'-sdes, 
but  with  the  retention  of  old  portions.    It  is  thought  10  hare 
been  square,  each  side  measuring  some  210  ft.,  with  towels  and 
turrets.    Glendowcr  held  it  for  four  years.    Here,  in  1*60, 
Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  defeated  at  Northampto  iv,  took 
refuge.    Dafydd  ap  Ieuan  ap  Einion  held  it  for  the  Lane  istriats, 
until  famine,  rather  than  Edward  IV.,  made  bim  surrender. 
From  this  time  is  said  to  date  the  air  "  March  of  t'oe  men  of 
Harlech  "  ( RJtyfdirrdd  ftryr  Haritck).  The  castle  was  •alternately 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  in  the  civil  war.    Edward  L  made 
Harlech  a  free  borough,  and  it  was  formerly  the  kounty  town. 
It  is  in  the  parish  of  Llandanwg  (pop.  in  1001.  9  31).  Tbourh 
interesting  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  the  -district 
especially  Dyflryn  Ardudwy  (the  valley),  is  dre.  ary  and  c 
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t.g.  Dm  (the  door  of)  Ardudwy,  Rhinog  fawr  and  Rhinog  fach 
(cliffs);  an  exception  is  the  verdant  Cwtn  bychan  (lilUe  combe 
or  hollow).  The  Meini  gwyr  Ardudwy  (stones  of  the  men  of 
Ardudwy)  possibly  mark  the  rite  of  a  fight. 

HARLEQUIN,  in  modern  pantomime,  the  posturing  and 
acrobatic  character  who  gives  his  name  to  the  "  harlequinade," 
attired  in  mask  and  parti-coloured  and  spangled  tights,  and 
provided  with  a  sword  like  a  bat,  by  which,  himself  invisible, 
be  works  wonders.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  Harlequin 
was  transferred  to  France  from  the  "Arlccchino"  of  Italian 
medieval  and  Renaissance  popular  comedy,  but  Dr  Dricsen  in 
his  Unfrung  det  HarUkins  (Berlin,  1004)  shows  that  this  is 
incorrect.  An  old  French  "  Harlekin  "  (Hcrlckin,  Hellcquin 
and  other  variants)  is  found  in  folk-literature  as  early  as  1100; 
he  had  already  become  proverbial  as  a  ragamuffin  of  a  demoniacal 
appearance  and  character;  in  ra6a  a  number  of  harlekins 
appear  in  a  play  by  Adam  de  la  Halle  as  the  intermediaries  of 
King  HcUekin,  prince  of  Fairyland,  in  courting  Morgan  Ic  Fay; 
and  it  was  not  till  much  later  that  the  French  Harlekin  was 
transformed  into  the  Italian  Arlecchino.  In  his  typical  French 
form  down  to  the  time  of  Gottacbcd,  he  was  a  spirit  of  the  air, 
deriving  thence  his  invisibility  and  his  characteristically  light 
and  aery  whirlings.  Subsequently  he  returned  from  the  Italian 
to  the  French  stage,  being  imported  by  Marivaux  into  light 
comedy;  and  his  various  attributes  gradually  became  amal- 
gamated into  the  latter  form  taken  in  pantomime. 

HARLBSS  (originally  Hakles),  GOTTLIEB  CHRISTOPH 
(1 738-181 5), German  classical  scholar  and  bibliographer,  was  born 
at  Culmbach  in  Bavaria  on  the  3 1st  of  June  1738.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  Erlangen  and  Jena.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  eloquence  at  theCymnasiumCasimirianum 
in  Coburg,  in  17  70  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Erlangen, 
and  in  1776  librarian  of  the  university.  He  held  his  professorship 
for  forty-five  years  till  his  death  on  the  jnd  of  November  1815. 
Harlcss  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer.  His  numerous  editions 
of  classical  authors,  deficient  in  originality  and  critical  judgment, 
although  valuable  at  the  time  as  giving  the  student  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  earlier  scholars,  arc  now  entirely  superseded. 
But  he  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  meritorious  work  in 
connexion  with  the  great  Bibliotkeca  Grace  a  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
of  which  he  pt-blished  a  new  and  revised  edition  (1 1  vols.,  1790- 
1609,  not  quite  completed),— a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified.  He  also  wrote  much  on  the  history  and  bibliography 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 

Hi*  life  was  written  by  his  son.  Johann  Christian  Fricdrich  Harless 
(1818). 

HARLBSS.  GOTTLIEB  CHRISTOPH  ABOLP  VON  (1806- 
1879),  German  divine,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  on  the  21st  of 
November  1806,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen 
and  Halle.  He  waa  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen 
in  1836  and  at  Leipzig  in  184s-  He  was  a  strong  Lutheran  and 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  that  direction  as  court  preacher 
in  Dresden  and  as  president  of  the  Protestant  consistory  at 
Munich.  His  chief  works  were  Theologiscke  Emyklopddie  und 
Mtikodologie  (1837)  and  Die  christlhht  FJhik  (1842,  Eng.  trans. 
1868).  He  died  on  the  5th  of  September  1870,  having,  a  few 
years  earlier,  written  an  autobiography  under  the  title  Bruch- 
ttUcke  aus  dem  Lebtn  tines  sUddtuttchtn  Tktologen. 

HARLINGEN,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Fric*land,  Holland, 
on  the  Zuidcr  Zee,  and  the  terminus  of  the  railway  and  canal 
from  Leeuwarden  (15!  m.  E.).  It  is  connected  by  steam  tramway 
by  way  of  Bolswaard  with  Sncek.  Pop.  (tooo)  10.448.  Har- 
lingen  has  become  the  most  considerable  seaport  of  Fricsland 
since  the  construction  of  the  large  outer  harbour  in  1870-1877, 
and  In  addition  to  railway  and  steamship  connexion  with 
Bremen,  Amsterdam,  and  the  southern  provinces  there  arc 
regular  sailings  to  Hull  and  London.  Powerful  sluices  protect 
the  inner  harbour  from  the  high  tides.  The  only  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  town  hall  (1730-1733),  the  West  church,  which 
consists  of  a  part  of  the  former  castle  of  Harlingcn,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  schools  of 
navigation  tod  of  design.   The  chief  trade  of  Harlingen  is  the 
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exportation  of  Frisian  produce,  namely,  buttcT  and  cheese, 
cattle,  sheep,  fish,  potatoes,  flax,  &c.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
import  trade  in  timber,  coal,  raw  cotton,  hemp  and  jute  for  the 
Twcnte  factories.  The  local  industries  arc  unimportant,  con- 
sisting of  saw- mills,  rope-yards,  salt  refineries,  and  sail-cloth  and 
margarine  factories. 

HAR  M  ATT  AN,  the  name  of  a  hot  dry  parching  wind  that  blows 
during  December,  January  and  February  on  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  bringing  a  high  dense  haze  of  red  dust  which  darkens 
the  air.  The  natives  smear  their  bodies  with  oil  or  fat  while  this 
parching  wind  is  blowing. 

HARMODIUS,  a  handsome  Athenian  youth,  and  the  Intimate 
friend  of  Aristogciton.  Hipparchus,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  tyrant  Hippias,  endeavoured  to  supplant  Aristogciton  in  the 
good  graces  of  Harmodius,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  revenged 
himself  by  putting  a  public  affront  on  Hannodius's  sister  at  a 
solemn  festivaL  Thereupon  the  two  friends  conspired  with  a  few 
others  to  murder  both  the  tyrants  during  the  armed  procession 
at  the  Panatbenaic  festival  (514  B.C.),  when  the  people  were 
allowed  to  carry  arms  (this  licence  is  denied  by  Aristotle  in 
AIM.  Pol.).  Seeing  one  of  their  accomplices  speaking  to  Hippias, 
and  imagining  that  they  were  being  betrayed,  they  prematurely 
attacked  and  slew  Hipparchus  alone.  Harmodius  was  cut  down 
on  the  spot  by  the  guards,  and  Aristogeiton  was  soon  captured 
and  tortured  to  death.  When  Hippias  was  expelled  (510), 
Harmodius  and  Aristogciton  became  the  most  popular  of 
Athenian  heroes;  their  descendants  were  exempted  from  public 
burdens,  and  had  the  right  of  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytancum,  and  their  names  were  celebrated  in  popular  songs  and 
scolia  (after-dinner  songs)  as  the  deliverers  of  Athens.  One  of 
these  songs,  attributed  to  a  certain  Callistratus,  is  preserved 
in  Athenaeus  (p.  6qs).  Their  statues  by  Anterior  in  the  agora 
were  carried  on*  by  Xerxes  and  replaced  by  new  ones  by  Critius 
and  Ncsiotes.  Alexander  the  Great  afterwards  sent  back  the 
originals  to  Athens.  It  is  not  agreed  which  of  these  was  the 
original  of  the  marble  tyrannicide  group  in  the  museum  at 
Naples,  for  which  see  article  Greek  Akt,  PI.  I.  fig.  50. 

See  K6pp  in  tfeue  Jakrb.f.  klais.  AUert.  (1903),  p.  609. 

HARMONIA.  in  Greek  mythology,  according  to  one  account 
the  daughter  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  When 
the  government  of  Thebes  was  bestowed  upon  Cadmus  by  Athena, 
Zeus  gave  him  Harroonia  to  wife.  All  the  gods  honoured  the 
wedding  with  their  presence.  Cadmus  (or  one  of  the  gods) 
presented  the  bride  with  a  robe  and  necklace,  the  work  of 
Hephaestus.  This  necklace  brought  misfortune  to  all  who 
possessed  it.  With  it  Polyncices  bribed  Eriphyle  to  persuade 
her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  undertake  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  It  led  to  the  death  of  Eriphyle,  of  Akmacon,  of  Pbcgcus 
and  his  sons.  Even  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pronoia  at  Delphi,  its  baleful  influence  continued. 
Phayllus,  one  of  the  Phocian  leaders  in  the  Sacred  War  (351  b.c.) 
carried  it  off  and  gave  it  to  his  mistress.  After  she  bad  worn  it 
for  a  time,  her  son  was  seized  with  madness  and  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  she  perished  in  the  flames.  According  to  another 
account,  Harmonia  belonged  toSamothrace  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Electro,  her  brother  Iasion  being  the  founder  of 
the  mystic  rites  celebrated  on  the  island  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  48). 
Finally,  Harmonia  is  rationalized  as  closely  allied  to  Aphrodite 
Pandemos,  the  love  that  unites  all  people,  the  personification  of 
order  and  civic  unity,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Concordia. 

Apollodoms  iii.  4-7:  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  65.  66;  Parthenius.  Eroliea, 
25;  L  Prcller.  Criech.  UytkU.  ;  Crusius  in  Roschcr's  Lexiho*.  . 

HARMONIC.  In  acoustics,  a  harmonic  is  a  secondary  tone 
which  accompanies  the  fundamental  or  primary  tone  of  a  vibrat- 
ing string,  reed,  &c;  the  more  important  are  the  3rd,  5th,  7th, 
and  octave  (see  Sound;  Harmony).  A  harmonic  proportion 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra  is  such  that  the  reciprocals  of  the 
proportionals  are  in  arithmetical  proportion;  thus,  if  a,  b,  c 
be  in  harmonic  proportion  then  i/a,  xfb,  \\c  are  in  arithmetical 
proportion;  this  leads  to  the  relation  j/6-<w7(d+e).  A  har- 
monic progression  or  scries  consists  of  terms  whose  reciprocals 
form  an  arithmetical  progression;  the  simplest  example  is: 
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i  +  i+  J  +  l+  ...  (see  Algerha  and  Ajuthketic).  The  occur- 
rence of  a  similar  proportion  between  segments  of  lines  is  the 
foundation  of  such  phrases  as  harmonic  section,  harmonic  ratio, 
harmonic  conjugates,  &c.  (sec  Geomf.txy:  II.  Projutitt).  The 
connexion  between  acoustical  and  mathematical  harmonicals 
is  most  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Pythagorean  discovery  that 
a  vibrating  string  when  stopped  at  \  and  \  of  its  length  yielded 
the  octave  and  5th  of  the  original  tone,  the  numbers,  1  j,  i 
being  said  to  be,  probably  first  by  Archytas,  in  harmonic  pro- 
portion. The  mathematical  investigation  of  the  form  of  a 
vibrating  string  led  to  such  phrases  as  harmonic  curve,  har- 
monic motion,  harmonic  function,  harmonic  analysis,  &c  (see 
Mechanics  and  Spherical  Haxmonics). 

HARMONICA,  a  generic  term  applied  to  musical  instruments 
in  which  sound  is  produced  by  friction  upon  glass  bells.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  designate  instruments  of  percussion  of  the 
Glockenspiel  type,  made  of  steel  and  struck  by  hammers  (Ger. 

Slahlharmoniko), 

The  origin  of  the  glass-harmonica  tribe  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fashionable  18th  century  instrument  known  as  musical  glasses 
(Fr.  ttrriUon),  the  principle  of  which  was  known  already  in  the 
17th  century.1  The  invention  of  musical  glasses  is  generally 
ascribed  to  an  Irishman,  Richard  Pockrich,  who  first  played  the 
instrument  in  public  in  Dublin  in  1743  and  the  next  year  in 
England,  but  Eisel*  described  the  vtrrillon  and  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  it  in  1738.  The  verrUlon  or  Classtpul  consisted  of  18 
beer  glasses  arranged  on  a  board  covered  with  cloth,  water 
being  poured  in  when  necessary  to  alter  the  pitch.  The  glasses 
were  struck  on  both  sides  gently  with  two  long  wooden  sticks 
in  the  shape  of  a  spoon,  the  bowl  being  covered  with  silk  or  cloth. 
Eisel  states  that  the  instrument  was  used  for  church  and  other 
solemn  music.  Gluck  gave  a  concert  at  the  "  little  theatre  in 
the  Haymarkct  "  (London)  in  April  1746,  at  which  he  performed 
on  musical  glasses  a  concerto  of  his  composition  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment.  E.  H.  Dclaval  is  also  credited  with 
the  invention.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  visited  London  in 
1 7 57,  he  was  so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  tone  elicited  by 
Dclaval  and  Pockrich,  and  with  the  possibilities  of  the  glasses 
as  musical  instruments,  that  he  set  to  work  on  a  mechanical 
application  of  the  principle  involved,  the  eminently  successful 
result  being  the  glass  harmonica  finished  in  1762.  In  this  the 
glass  bowls  were  mounted  on  a  rotating  spindle,  the  largest  to 
the  left,  and  their  under-edges  passed  during  each  revolution 
through  a  water-trough.  By  applying  the  fingers  to  the  moistened 
edges,  sound  was  produced  varying  in  intensity  with  the  pressure, 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  expression  was  at  the  command  of 
a  good  player.  It  is  said  that  the  timbre  was  extremely  enervat- 
ing, and,  together  with  the  vibration  caused  by  the  friction  00 
the  finger-tips,  exercised  a  highly  deleterious  effect  on  the  nervous 
system.  The  instrument  was  for  many  years  in  great  vogue, 
not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  accorded  a  place  in  the  court 
orchestra.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Naumann  and  Hasse  composed 
music  for  it.  Marianne  Davies  and  Marianna  Kirchgessncr 
were  celebrated  virtuosi  on  it.  The  curious  vogue  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  sudden  as  it  was  ephemeral,  produced  emulation  in  a 
generation  unsurpassed  for  zeal  in  the  invention  of  musical 
instruments.  The  most  notable  of  its  offspring  were  Carl 
Leopold  Rollig's  improved  harmonica  with  a  keyboard  in  1786, 
Chladni's  euphon  in  1701  and  clavicylindcr  in  1790,  Ruffelscn's 
mclodiconin  1800  and  1803,  Franz  Leppich'spanmelodicon  1810, 
Buschmann's  uranion  in  the  same  year,  &c.  Of  most  of  these 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  name  and  a  description  in  the 
Allgemeine  musikalitrkc  Zeitung,  but  there  are  numerous 
specimens  of  the  Franklin  type  in  the  museums  for  musical 
instruments  of  Europe.  One  specimen  by  Emanuel  Pohl,  a 
Bohemian  maker,  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London. 

For  the  steel  harmonica  sec  Glockenspiel.  (K.  S.) 

•  See  G.  P.  Harsddrfcr,  Math,  und  philos.  Erquickstunden  (Nurem- 
berg, 1677).  ii.  147. 
'  Musnus  •tro&fcuTOf  (Erfurt.  1738).  P-  7©. 


HARMONIC  ANALYSIS,  in  mathematics,  the  name  given  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  P.  G.  Tait  in  their 
treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  to  a  general  method  of  investigat- 
ing physical  questions,  the  earliest  applications  of  which  seera 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  vibrations  of  strings 
and  the  analysis  of  these  vibration*  into  their  fundamental  tone 
and  its  harmonics  or  overtones. 

The  motion  of  a  uniform  stretched  string  fixed  at  both  ends 
is  a  periodic  motion;  that  is  to  say,  after  a  certain  interval  of 
time,  called  the  fundamental  period  of  the  motion,  the  form  of  the 
string  and  the  velocity  of  every  part  of  it  arc  the  same  as  before, 
provided  that  the  energy  of  the  motion  has  not  been  sensibly 
dissipated  during  the  period. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  investigating  the  motion  of  a 
uniform  stretched  string.  One  of  these  may  be  called  the  wave 
method,  and  the  other  the  harmonic  method.  The  wave  method 
is  founded  on  the  theorem  that  in  a  stretched  string  of  infinite 
length  a  wave  of  any  form  may  be  propagated  in  either  direction 
with  a  certain  velocity,  V,  which  we  may  define  as  the  "  velocity  of 
propagation."  If  a  wave  of  any  form  travelling  in  the  positive 
direction  meets  another  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
form  of  which  is  such  that  the  lines  joining  corresponding  point* 
of  the  two  wave*  are  all  bisected  in  a  fixed  point  in  the  line  of  the 
string,  then  the  point  of  the  string  corresponding  to  this  point  will 
remain  fixed,  while  the  two  waves  pass  it  in  opposite  directions.  If 
we  now  suppose  that  the  form  of  the  waves  travelling  in  the  positive 
direction  is  periodic,  that  is  to  say,  that  after  the  wave  has  travelled 
forward  a  distance  /.  the  position  of  every  particle  of  the  string  is 
the  same  as  it  was  at  first,  then  /  is  called  the  wave-length,  and  the 
time  of  travelling  a  wave-length  is  called  the  periodic  time,  svruth 
we  shall  denote  by  T.  so  that  l-X'T. 

If  we  now  suppose  a  set  of  waves  similar  to  these,  but  reversed 
in  position,  to  be  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  there  will  be 
a  series  of  points,  distant  0  from  each  other,  at  which  there  will  be 
no  motion  of  the  string;  it  will  therefore  make  no  difference  to  the 
motion  of  the  string  if  we  suppose  the  string  fastened  to  fixed 
supports  at  any  two  of  these  points,  and  we  may  then  suppose 
the  parts  of  the  string  beyond  these  points  to  be  removed,  as  it 
cannot  affect  the  motion  of  the  part  which  is  between  them.  We 
have  thus  arrived  at  the  case  of  a  uniform  string  stretched  between 
two  fixed  supports,  and  we  conclude  that  the  motion  of  the  string 
may  be  completely  represented  as  the  resultant  of  two  sets  of  periodic 
waves  travelling  in  opposite  directions,  their  wave-lengths  being 
either  twice  the  distance  between  the  fixed  points  or  a  submultiple 
of  this  wave-length,  and  the  form  of  these  waves,  subject  to  this 
condition,  being  perfectly  arbitrary. 

To  make  the  problem  a  definite  one,  we  may  suppose  the  initial 
displacement  and  velocity  of  every  particle  of  the  string  given  in 
terms  of  its  distance  from  one  end  of  the  string,  and  from  these  data 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  form  which  is  common  to  all  the  travelling 
waves.  The  form  of  the  string  at  any  subsequent  time  may  then 
be  deduced  by  calculating  the  positions  of  the  two  set*  of  waves  at 
that  time,  and  compounding  their  displacements. 

Thus  in  the  wave  method  the  actual  motion  of  the  string  is  con- 
sidered as  the  resultant  of  two  wave  motions,  neither  of  which  is  of 
itself,  and  without  the  other,  consistent  with  the  condition  that  the 
ends  of  the  string  are  fixed.  Each  of  the  wave  motions  is  periodic 
with  a  wave-length  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  fixrd 
points,  and  the  one  set  of  wave*  i*  the  reverse  of  the  other  in  respect 
of  displacement  and  velocity  and  direction  of  propagation;  but. 
subject  to  these  conditions,  the  form  of  the  wave  is  perfect  ly  arbitrary. 
The  motion  of  a  particle  of  the  string,  being  determined  by  the  two 
waves  which  pas*  over  it  in  opposite  directions,  1*  of  an  equally 
arbitrary  type.  ... 

In  the  harmonic  method,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  of  the 
string  is  regarded  as  compounded  ol  a  series  of  vibratory  motions 
(normal  modri  of  vibration),  which  may  be  infinite  in  number,  but 
each  of  which  i*  perfectly  definite  in  type,  and  is  in  fact  a  particular 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  string  with  its  ends  fixed. 
A  simple  harmonic  motion  is  thus  defined  by  Thomson  and  Tait 
53) : — When  a  point  Q  moves  uniformly  in  a  circle,  the  perpen- 
dicular QP,  drawn  from  its  position  at  any  instant  to  a  fixed  il  La  miter 
AA'  of  the  circle,  intersects  the  diameter  in  a  point  P  whose  position 
changes  by  a  simple  hermenit  motion. 

The  amplitude  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  range  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  middle  point  of  the  course.  _ 

The  period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  time  which  elapses 
from  any  instant  until  the  moving-point  again  moves  in  the  same 
direction  through  the  same  position. 

The  phase  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  at  any  instant  is  the 
fraction  of  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  moving- 
point  last  passed  through  its  middle  position  in  the  punitive  direction. 

In  the  case  of  the  stretched  string,  it  is  only  in  certain  particular 
cases  that  the  motion  of  a  particle  01  the  string  is  a  simple  harmonic 
motion.  In  these  particular  cases  the  form  of  the  string  at  any 
instant  is  that  of  a  curve  of  sines  having  the  line  joining  the  fixnd 
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points  for  its  axis,  and  passing  through  these  two  points,  and  there- 
fore having  for  its  wave-length  either  twice  the  length  of  the  string 
or  some  submultiplc  of  this  wave-length.  The  amplitude  of  the 
curve  of  sines  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time,  the  period 
being  either  the  fundamental  period  or  some  submultiplc  of  the 
fundamental  period.  Every  one  of  these  modes  of  vibration  is 
dynamically  possible  by  itself,  and  any  number  of  them  may  coexist 
independently  of  each  other. 

By  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  initial  amplitude  and  phase  of 
each  of  these  modes  of  vibration,  so  that  their  resultant  shall  repre- 
sent the  initial  state  of  the  string,  we_ obtain  a  new  representation 
of  thewholc  motion  of  the  string,  in  which  it  isseen  to  be  the  resultant 
of  a  scries  of  simple  harmonic  vibrations  whose  periods  arc  the 
fundamental  period  and  its  tubmuttiplcs.  The  determination  of 
the  amplitudes  and  phases  of  the  several  simple  harmonic  vibrations 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  initial  conditions  is  an  example  of  harmonic 
analysts. 

\\c  have  thus  two  methods  of  solving  the  partial  differential 
equation  of  the  motion  of  a  string.  The  first,  which  we  have  called 
the  wave  method,  exhibits  the  solution  in  the  form  containing  an 
arbitrary  function,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  determined  from 
the  initial  conditions.  The  second,  or  harmonic  method,  teads  to  a 
•cries  of  terms  involving  sines  and  cosines,  the  coefficients  of  which 
have  to  be  determined.  The  harmonic  method  may  be  defined  in  a 
more  general  manner  as  a  method  by  which  the  solution  of  any 
actual  problem  may  be  obtained  as  the  sum  or  resultant  of  a  number 
of  terms,  each  of  which  is  a  solution  of  a  particular  case  of  the  problem. 
The  nature  of  these  particular  cases  is  defined  by  the  condition  that 
any  one  of  them  must  be  conjugate  to  any  other. 

The  mathematical  test  of  conjugacy  is  that  the  energy  of  the 
system  arising  from  two  of  the  harmonics  existing  together  is  equal 
to  the  sura  of  the  energy  arising  from  the  two  harmonics  taken 
separately.  In  other  words,  no  part  of  the  energy  depends  on  the 
product  of  the  amplitudes  of  two  different  harmonica.  When  two 
modes  of  motion  of  the  same  system  are  conjugate  to  each  other, 
the  existence  of  one  of  them  does  not  affect  the  other. 

The  simplest  case  of  harmonic  analysis,  that  of  which  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vibrating  string  is  an  example,  is  completely  investigated 
in  what  is  known  as  Fourier's  theorem. 

Fourier's  theorem  asserts  that  any  periodic  function  of  a  single 
variable  period  p,  which  docs  not  become  infinite  at  any  phase, 
can  be  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  series  consisting  of  a  constant 
term,  together  with  a  double  series  of  terms,  one  set  involving 
cosines  and  the  other  sines  of  multiples  of  the  phase. 

Thus  if  ♦(«)  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  variable  {  having  a 
period  p,  then  it  may  be  expanded  as  follows: 

♦(()  -  A.+Z  J  A<co£jZ+Z  J  Brfin^i.  (0 

The  part  of  the  theorem  which  is  most  frequently  required,  and 
which  also  is  the  easiest  to  investigate,  is  the  determination  of  the 
%-alues  of  the  coefficients  A».  A*,  B(.    These  arc 

A,-ijVt)Jt;    A(..|j"eWo*^;  B^lj^dJsin^fC. 

This  part  of  the  theorem  may  be  verified  at  once  by  multiplying 
both  side*  of  (i)  by  ft,  by  cos  (i»>|//>)/rf|  or  by  sin  (ai»t/P))/<f{.  and 
in  each  case  integrating  from  o  to  p. 

The  series  is  evidently  single-valued  for  any  given  value  of  f. 
It  cannot  therefore  represent  a  function  of  (  which  has  more  than 
one  value,  or  which  becomes  imaginary  for  any  value  of  {.  It  is 
convergent,  approaching  to  the  true  value  of  *(t)  for  all  values 
of  (  such  that  if  (  vanes  infinitcsimally  the  function  also  varies 
infinite*!  mally. 

Lord  Kelvin,  availing  himself  of  the  disk,  globe  and  cylinder 
integrating  machine  invented  by  his  brother,  Professor  James 
Thomson,  constructed  a  machine  by  which  eight  of  the  integrals 
I  for  the  expression  of  Fourier  »  scries  can  be  obtained  simul- 
ly  from  the  recorded  trace  of  any  periodically  variable 
„/,  such  as  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  temperature  or  pressure 
the  atmosphere,  or  the  intensity  of  the  different  components  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  If  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  waste  of 
time,  instead  of  having  a  curve  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  tide, 
and  the  curve  afterwards  acted  on  by  the  machine,  the  time  axis 
of  the  machine  itself  might  be  driven  by  a  clock,  and  the  tide  itself 
might  work  the  second  variable  of  the  machine,  but  this  would  in- 

nation.  (J-  C.  M.) 

For  a  discussion  of  the  restrictions  under  which  the  expansion 
of  a  periodic  function  of  i  in  the  form  (i)  is  valid,  see  Fourier  s 
Series.  An  account  of  the  contrivances  for  mechanical  calcula- 
tion of  the  coefficient*  A<,  B<  .  .  .  is  given  under  Calculating 
Machines. 

A  more  general  form  of  the  problem  of  harmonic  analysis  presents 
itself  in  astronomy,  in  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and  in  various  magnetic 
and  meteorological  investigations.  It  may  happen,  for  instance, 
that  a  variable  quantity  /(/)  is  known  theoretically  to  be  of  the  form 

/W-A,+A,cosn)/-|-Blsin»tl-|-AKOsBW+BJsini.»t+  ...  « 


where  the  periods  2»/»i.  iwfn,, ...  of  the  various  simple-harmonic 
constituents  are  alieady  known  with  sufficient  accuracy,  although 
they  may  have  no  very  simple  relations  to  one  another.  The 
problem  of  determining  the  most  probable  values  of  the  constants 
A*.  Ai,  Bi,  A*.  It,.  ...  by  means  of  a  scries  of  recorded  values  of 
the  function  /(/)  is  then  in  principle  a  fairly  simple  one,  although 
the  actual  numerical  work  may  be  laborious  (sec  Tide).  A  much 
more  difficult  and  delicate  question  arises  when,  a*  in  various 
questions  of  meteorology  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  periods 
2r/iii,  7r/ft,,  ...  arc  themselves  unknown  to  begin  with,  or  arc  at 
most  conjectural.  Thus,  it  may  be  desired  to  ascertain  whether 
the  magnet  ic_  declination  contains  a  periodic  element  synchronous 
with  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis,  whether  any  periodicities  can 
be  detected  in  the  records  of  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots,  and  so  on. 
From  a  strictly  mathematical  standpoint  the  problem  is,  indeed, 
indeterminate,  for  when  all  the  symbol*  are  at  our  disposal,  the 
representation  of  the  observed  values  of  a  function,  over  a  finite 
range  of  time,  by  means  of  a  series  of  the  type  (a),  can  be  effected 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  way*.  Plausible  inferences  can.  however, 
be  drawn,  provided  the  proper  precaution*  arc  observed.  Thi* 
question  has  been  treated  most  systematically  by  Professor  A. 
Schuster,  who  has  devised  a  remarkable  mathematical  method,  in 
which  the  action  of  a  diffraction-grating  in  sorting  out  the  various 
periodic  constituents  of  a  heterogeneous  beam  of  light  is  closely 
imitated.  He  has  further  applied  the  method  to  the  study  of  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  declination,  and  of  sun-spot  records. 

The  question  so  far  chiefly  considered  has  been  that  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  time  in  terms  of  function* 


of  a  special  type,  via.  the  circular  function*  co*  »/.  tin  Hi.  Thi*  is 
important  on  dynamical  grounds;  but  when  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  problem  of  expressing  an  arbitrary  function  of  tpace-to-ordinates 
in  terms  of  functions  of  specified  types,  it  appears  that  the  preceding 
is  only  one  out  of  an  infinite  variety  of  modes  of  representation 
which  arc  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  Every  problem  of 
mathematical  physic*  which  leads  to  a  linear  differential  equation 
supplies  an  instance.  For  purposes  of  illustration  we  will  here 
take  the  simplest  of  all,  yii.  that  of  the  transversal  vibration*  of  a 

of  motion  is  of  the  form 


0) 


where  T  is  the  tension,  and  p  the  line -density.    In  a  " 
of  vibration  y  will  vary  as  •***,  *o  that 

(?) 

where  *-»Vr.  (5) 

If  p.  and  therefore  *,  i*  constant,  the  solution  of  (4)  subject  to  the 
condition  that  y-o  (or  x-o  and  *-/  i» 

y-B  sin  fcx  (6) 
provided  W-rr.  [*■>!,  2,  3,  .  .  ,|.  (7) 

This  determine*  the  various  normal  modti  of  free  vibration,  the  corre- 
sponding period*  (ar/a)  being  given  by  (5)  and  (7).  By  analogy 
with  the  theory  of  the  free  vibrations  of  a  system  of  finite  freedom 
it  is  inferred  that  the  most  general  free  motions  of  the  string  can  be 
obtained  by  superposition  ot  the  various  normal  modes,  with  suitable 
amplitudes  and  phases;  and  in  particular  that  any  arbitrary  initial 
form  of  the  string.  *ay  y -/(*).  can  be  reproduced  by  a  scries  of  the 
type 

/vT)-B,«n^+B^rr^+B^nlpf+...  (8) 

So  far,  thi*  i*  merely  a  restatement,  in  mathematical  language, 
of  an  argument  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  The  series  (8) 
may,  moreover,  be  arrived  at  otherwise,  as  a  particular  case  of 
Fourier's  theorem.  But  if  we  no  longer  assume  the  density  e  of  the 
tiring  to  be  uniform,  we  obtain  an  endless  variety  of  new 
corresponding  to  the  various  law*  of  density  which  may 
scribed.   The  normal  modes  arc  in  any  case  of  the  type 


y-C«(x)e- 


be  prc- 
(9) 


where  u  i»  a  solution  of  the  equation 

The  condition  that  n(x)  i*  to  vanish  for  x-o  and  x -I  leads  toa 
transcendental  equation  in  *>  (corresponding  to  sin  W-o  in  the 
previous  case).  If  the  forms  of  u(x)  which  correspond  to  the  various 
roots  of  this  be  distinguished  by  suffixes,  we  infer,  00  physical 
grounds  alone,  the  possibility  of  the  expansion  of  an  arbitrary 
initial  form  of  the  string  in  a  series 

/(x)-C,.,(x)+C,iH(x)+C,s!,(r)+  ...  (It) 

It  may  be  shown  further  that  if  r  and  %  arc  different  we  have  the 
conjugate  or  orthogonal  relation 


j^sv(x)«.(x)ifx-0. 
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us  to 


the 


thus 


C.  -  fr!(x)u.(x)dx  +ft'timM  Pfc.  (I  J) 

The  extension  to  spaces  of  two  or  three  dimensions,  or  to  cases 
where  there  is  more  than  one  dependent  variable,  must  be  pa»ed 
over.  The  mathematical  theories  of  acoustics,  heat-conduction, 
elasticity,  induction  of  electric  currents,  and  so  on,  furnish  an  in- 
definite supply  of  examples,  and  have  suggested  in  some  rases 
methods  which  have  a  very  wide  application.  Thus  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  circular  membrane  lead  to  the  theory  of  Bcsscl's 
Functions;  the  oscillations  of  a  spherical  sheet  of  air  suggest  the 
theory  of  expansions  in  spherical  harmonics,  and  so  forth.  The 

eysical,  or  intuitional,  theory  of  such  methods  has  naturally  always 
fn  in  advance  of  the  mathematical.  From  the  latter  point  of 
view  only  a  few  isolated  questions  of  the  kind  had,  until  quite 
recently,  been  treated  in  a  rigorous  and  satisfactory  manner.  A 
more  general  and  comprehensive  method,  which  seems  to  derive 
some  of  its  inspiration  from  physical  considerations,  has,  however, 
at  length  been  inaugurated,  and  has  been  vigorously  cultivated  in 
recent  years  by  D.  Hilbert,  H.  Foincar6,  I.  Frcdholm,  E.  Picard 


References.— Schuster's  method  for  detecting  hidden  pcriodi- 
cities  is  explained  in  Terrestrial  Matnetism  (Chicago,  1898),  3,  p.  13; 
Camb.  Trans.  (1900),  |8,  p.  107;  Proc.  Roy.  Sor.  (1906),  77,  p.  136. 
The  general  question  of  expanding  an  arbitrary  function  in  a  aeries 
of  functions  of  special  types  is  treated  most  fully  from  the  physical 
point  of  view  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound  (2nd  ed.,  London, 
1^94-1896).  An  excellent  detailed  historical  account  of  the  matter 
from  the  mathematical  side  is  given  by  H.  Burkhardt,  Entwicklunte* 
nath  oseillierenden  Funklionen  (Leipzig.  1901).  A  sketch  of  the 
more  recent  mathematical  developments  is  given  by  II.  Batcman, 
Prot.  Land.  i/uiA.  Sot.  (a),  4,  p.  90.  with  copious  references. 

(H.  Ld.) 

HARMONICHORD,  an  ingenious  kind  of  upright  piano,  in 
which  the  strings  were  set  in  vibration  not  by  the  blow  of  the 
hammer  but  by  indirectly  transmitted  friction.  The  harmoni- 
chord,  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  fuse  piano  and  violin,  was 
invented  by  Johann  Gottfried  and  Johann  Friedrich  Kaufmann 
(father  and  son)  in  Saxony  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
when  the  craze  for  new  and  ingenious  musical  instruments  was 
at  its  height.  The  case  was  of  the  variety  known  as  xirajje. 
The  space  under  the  keyboard  was  enclosed,  a  knee-hold  being 
left  in  which  were  two  pedals  used  to  set  in  rotation  a  large 
wooden  cylinder  fixed  just  behind  the  keyboard  over  the  levers, 
and  covered  with  a  roll-lop  similar  to  those  of  modern  office 
desks.  The  cylinder  (in  some  specimens  covered  with  chamois 
leather)  tapered  towards  the  treble-end.  When  a  key  was 
depressed,  a  little  tongue  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  stopped  the 
string,  was  pressed  against  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the 
vibrations  produced  by  friction  were  transmitted  to  the  string 
and  reinforced  as  in  piano  and  violin  by  the  soundboard.  The 
adjustment  of  the  parts  and  the  velocity  of  the  cylinder  required 
delicacy  and  great  nicety,  for  if  the  little  wooden  tongues  rested 
too  lightly  upon  the  cylinder  or  the  strings,  harmonics  were 
produced,  and  the  note  jumped  to  the  octave  or  twelfth.  Some- 
times when  chords  were  played  the  touch  became  so  heavy  that 
two  performers  were  required,  as  in  the  early  medieval  organ- 
ist rum,  the  prototype  of  the  harmonichord.  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  must  have  had  some  opinion  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
harmonichord,  which  in  tone  resembled  the  glass  harmonica, 
since  he  composed  for  it  a  concerto  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. (K.  S.) 

HARMONIUM  (Fr.  harmonium,  orgtte  expressif;  Gcr.  Phys- 
harmonika,  Harmonium),  a  wind  keyboard  instrument,  a  small 
organ  without  pipes,  furnished  with  free  reeds.  Both  the 
harmonium  and  its  later  development,  the  American  organ  arc 
known  as  free-reed  instruments,  the  musical  tones  being  produced 
by  tongues  of  brass,  technically  termed  "  vibrators "  (Fr. 
anche  Itbre;  Gee.  durchschlagende  Zunge;  Ital.  ancia  or  lingua 
libera).  The  vibrator  is  fixed  over  an  oblong,  rectangular  frame, 
through  which  it  swings  freely  backwards  and  forwards  like  a 
pendulum  while  vibrating,  whereas  the  beating  reeds  (similar  to 
those  of  the  clarinet  family),  used  in  church  organs,  cover  the 
entire  orifice,  beating  against  the  sides  at  each  vibration.  A 
reed  or  vibrator,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  impact  of  a  current 
of  air,  produces  a  corresponding  succession  of  air  pulls,  the 


rapidity  of  which  determines  the  pitch  of  the 
There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  harmonium  aad  the 
American  organ  in  the  direction  of  this  current ;  in  the  former 
the  wind  apparatus  forces  the  current  upwards,  and  in  the  latter 
sucks  it  downwards,  whence  it  becomes  desirable  to  separate  in 
description  these  varieties  of  frcc-rccd  instruments. 


The  harmonium  has  a  keyboard  of  five 


complete, 


LIU 


valves,  Ac.  The  necessary  pressure  of  wind  is  generated  by  bellows 
worked  by  the  feet  of  the  performer  upon  foot-boards  or  treadles. 
The  air  is  thus  forced  up  the  wind-trunks  into  an  air-chamber 
called  the  wind-chest,  the  pressure  of  it  being  equalized  by  a 
reservoir,  which  receives  the  excess  of  wind  through  an  aperture, 
and  permits  escape,  when  above  a  certain  pressure,  by  a  discharge 
valve  or  pallet.   The  aperture  admitting  air  to  the  reservoir  may 
be  closed  by  a  drawstop  named  "  expression."  The  air  being  thus 
cut  off,  the  performer  depends  for  his  supply  entirely  upon  the 
management  of  the  bellows  worked  by  the  treadles,  whereby  he 
regulates  the  compression  of  the  wind.    The  character  of  the  in- 
strument is  then  entirely  changed  from  a  mechanical  response  to 
the  player's  touch  to  an  expressive  one,  rendering  what  emotion 
may  be  communicated  from  the  player  by  increase  or  diminution  of 
sound  through  the  greater  or  less  pressure  of  wind  to  which  the 
reeds  may  be  submitted.  The  drawstops  bearing  the  names  of  the 
different  registers  in  imitation  of  the  organ,  admit,  when  drawn,  the 
wind  from  the  wind-chest  to  the  corresponding  reed  compart r 
shutting  them  off  when  closed.    These  com- 
partments are  of  about  two  octaves  and  a  half 
each,  there  being  a  division  in  the  middle  of 
the  keyboard  scale  dividing  the  stops  into 
bass  and  treble.    A  stop  being  drawn  and  a 
key  pressed  down,  wind  is  admitted  by  a 
corresponding  valve  to  a  reed  or  vibrator 
(fig.  I).    Above  each  reed  in  the  so-called 
sound-board  or  pan  is  a  channel,  a  small  air- 
chamber  or  cavity,  the  shape  and  capacity  of 
which  have  greatly  to  do  with  the  colour  of 
tone  of  the  note  it  reinforces.  The  air  in  this 
resonator  is  highly  compressed  sit  an  even  or 
a  varying  pressure  as  the  expression-stop  may 
not  be  or  may  be  drawn.    The  wind  finally 
escapes  by  a  small  pallet -hole  opened  by 
pressing  down  the  corresponding  key.  In 
Mustel  and  other  good  harmoniums,  the  reed 
compartments  that  form  the  scheme  of  the 
instrument  are  eight  in  number,  four  bass 
and  four  treble,  of  three  different  pitches  of 
octave  and  double  octave  distance.  The  front 
bass  and  treble  rows  are  the  "  diapason  "  of 
the  pitch  known  as  8  ft.,  and  the  bourdon  By< 
(double  diapason),   16  ft.    These  may  be  *  Co. 
regarded  as  the  foundation  stops,  and  are  Fic.t. — Free  Reed 
technically  the  front  organ.  The  back  organ  has  Vibrator.  Alexandre 
solo  and  combination  stops,  the  principal  of  4  Harmonium, 
ft.  (octave  higher  than  diapason),  and  bassoon 
(bass)  and  oboe  (treble),  8  it.  These  may  be  mechanically  combined 
by  a  stop  called  full  organ.  The  French  maker,  Mustel,  added  other 
registers  for  much-admired  effects  of  tone,  viz.  "  harpe  eoliennc," 
two  bass  rows  of  2  ft.  pitch,  the  one  tuned  a  beat  too  sharp,  the 
other  a  beat  too  flat,  to  produce  a  waving  tremulous  tone  that  has 
a  certain  charm;  "musette"  and  "  voix  celeste."  16  ft.;  aad 
"  baryton,"  a  treble  stop  32  ft.,  or  two  octaves  lower  than  the 
normal  note  of  the  key.  The  "  back  organ"  is  usually  covered  by 
a  swell  box,  containing  louvre*  or  shutters  similar  to  a  Venetian 
blind,  and  divided  into  fortes  corresponding  with  the  bass  and 
treble  division  of  the  registers.    The  fortes  arc  governed  by  knee 
pedals  which  act  by  pneumatic  pressure.    Tuning  the  reeds  is 
effected  by  scraping  them  at  the  point  to  sharpen  them,  or  near  the 
shoulder  or  heel  to  flatten  them  in  pitch.    Air  pressure  affects  the 
pitch  but  slightly,  being  noticeable  only  in  the  larger  reeds,  and 
harmoniums  long  retain  their  tuning,  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
organ  and  the  pianoforte.    Mechanical  contrivances  in  the  har 
monium,  of  frequent  or  occasional  employment,  besides  those 
already  referred  to.  arc  the  "  percussion,"  a  small  pianoforte  actior. 
and  escapement 


I 


of  hammer  and  escapement  which,  acting  upon  the  reeds  of  the 
diapason  rows  at  the  moment  air  is  admitted  to  them,  gives  prompter 
response  to  the  depression  of  the  key,  or  quicker  speech:  the 
"  double  expression,  a  pneumatic  balance  of  great  delicacy  in  the 
wind  reservoir,  exactly  maintaining  by  gradation  eaual  pressure  of 
the  wind;  and  the  "double  touch,'  by  which  the  back  organ 
registers  speak  sooner  than  those  of  the  front  that  arc  called  upon 
by  deeper  pressure  of  the  key,  thus  allowing  prominence  or  accentua- 
tion of  certain  parts  by  an  expert  performer.  "  Proloni 
tobei 
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their  keys.  Dawes's  "  melody  attachment  "  it  to  give  prominence 
to  an  air  or  treble  part  by  shutting  off  in  certain  register*  all  notes 
below  it.  This  notion  has  been  adapted  by  inversion  to  a  "  prd.il 
substitute  "  to  strengthen  the  lowest  bass  notes.  The  "  tremolo  " 
affects  the  wind  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reeds  by  means  of  small  bellowi 
which  increase  the  velocity  of  the  pulsation  according  to  pressure; 
and  the  "  sourdine  "  diminishes  the  supply  of  wind  by  controlling 
its  admission  to  the  reeds. 

The  American  Organ  acts  by  wind  exhaustion.  A  vacuum  is 
practically  created  in  the  air-chamber  by  the  exhausting  power  of 
the  footboards,  and  a  current  of  air  thus  drawn  downwards  passes 
through  any  reeds  that  arc  left  open,  setting  them  in  vibration. 
This  instrument  has  therefore  exhaust  instead  of  force  bellows. 
Valves  in  the  board  above  the  air-chamber  give  communication  to 
reeds  (fig.  a}  made  more  slender  than  those  of  the  harmonium  and 
more  or  less  bent,  while  the  frames  in  which 
they  are  fixed  are  also  differently  shaped, 
being  hollowed  rather  in  spoon  fashion.  The 
channels,  the  resonators  above  the  reeds,  are 
not  varied  in  sue  or  shape  as  in  the  har- 
monium; they  exactly  correspond  with  the 
reeds,  and  arc  collectively  known  as  the  "  tube- 
board."  The  swell  "  fortes  "  are  in  front  of 
the  openings  of  these  tubes,  rails  that  open 
or  close  by  the  action  of  the  knees  upon  what 
may  be  called  knee  pedals.  The  American 
organ  has  a  softer  tone  than  the  harmonium; 
this  is  sometimes  aided  by  the  use  of  extra 
resonators,  termed  pipes  or  qualifying  tubes, 
as,  for  instance,  in  (  lough  &  Warren's  (of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.).  The  blotting  being 
also  easier,  ladies  find  it  much  less  fatiguing. 
The  expression  stop  can  have  little  power  in 
the  American  organ,  and  is  generally  ab^nt ; 
the  "automatic  swell"  in  the  instruments 
of  Mason  &  Hamlin  (of  Doston,  U.S.)  is  a 
contrivance  that  comes  the  nearest  to  it. 
though  far  inferior.  By  it  a  swell  shutter  or 
feci,"  rail  is  kept  in  constant  movement,  proportioned 

p,0  j  free  Reed  t0  ,nc  force  of  the  air-current.    Another  very 

Vibrator.  Mason  &  improvement    introduced    by  these 

Hamlin  American  makers,  who  were  the  originators  of  the  instru- 
Orean  ment  itself,  is  the  "yox  humana,"  a  smaller 

■   *  rail  or  fan.  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 

wind  pressure;  its  rotation,  disturbing  the 
air  near  the  reeds,  causes  interferences  of  vibration  that  produce 
a  tremulous  effect,  not  unlike  the  beatings  heard  from  combined 
voices,  whence  the  name.  The  arrangement  of  reed  compartments 
in  American  organs  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  har- 
moniums; but  there  are  often  two  keyboards,  and  then  the  solo 
and  combination  stops  are  found  on  the  upper  manual.  The 
diapason  treble  register  is  known  as  "  ra  clod  La  ' ;  different  makers 
occasionally  vary  the  use  of  fancy  names  for  other  stops.  The 
"  sub-bass,  however,  an  octave  of  16  ft.  pitch  and  always  apart 
from  the  other  reeds,  is  used  with  great  advantage  for  pedal  effects 
on  the  manual,  the  compass  of  American  organs  being  usually  down 
to  F  (FF,  5  octaves).  In  large  instruments  there  are  sometimes  foot 
pedals  as  in  an  organ,  with  their  own  reed  boxes  of  8  and  1 6  ft., 
the  lowest  note  being  then  CC.  Blowing  for  pedal  instruments 
has  to  be  done  by  hand,  a  lever  being  attached  for  that  purpose. 
The  "celeste  "  stop  is  managed  as  in  the  harmonium,  by  rows  of 
reeds  tuned  not  quite  in  unison,  or  by  a  shade  valve  that  alters  the 
air-current  and  flattens  one  row  of  reeds  thereby. 

Harmoniums  and  American  organ*  are  the  result  of  many  experi- 
ments in  the  application  of  free  reeds  to  keyboard  instruments.  The 
principle  of  the  free  reed  became  widely  known  in  Europe  through 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  cheng  1  during  the  second  half  of 
the  lSth  century,  and  culminated  in  the  invention  of  the  harmonium 
and  kindred  instruments.  The  first  step  in  the  invention  of  the 
harmonium  is  due  to  Professor  Christian  Gottlieb  Kratzcnslein  of 
Copenhagen,  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  cheng 
sent  to  his  native  city  and  of  testing  its  merits.*    In  1779  tnc 


Academy  of  Science  of  St  Petersburg  had  offered  a  prize  for  an 
say  on  the  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds  on  an  instrument  similar 


to  the 


vox  humana  "  in  the  organ,  which  should  be  capable  of 
these  sounds  faithfully.     Kratzcnstcin  made  as  a 
n  of  his  invention  a  small  pneumatic  organ  fitted  with 
free  reeds,  and  presented  it  to  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg. »  His 
1  crowned  and  was  rcpubli-.hcd  with  diagrams  in  Pans «  in 


ueing  t 


=3? 


'See  AUt.  muttk.  Zlf.  (Leipzig.  1821).  Bd.  xxiii.  pp.  3*°-374- 
The  cheng  was  made  known  in  France  by  Perc  Amiot.  who  published 
a  careful  description  of  the  instrument  in  Mfmoire  sur  la  manque 
des  Ckinois.  p.  80  seq.,  with  excellent  diagrams. 

*  lb..  Bd.  xxv.  p.  i«. 

*  The  essay  was  published  in  Acta  Acad.  Petrop.  (1780).  n 

*  "  Essai  sur  la  naissance  et  sur  la  formation  de*  voyclles  "  in 
Rozier's  Observations  sur  la  phyiiqur  (Paris,  1782),  Supplement, 
xxi.  358  srq  ,  with  two  plates.  The  description  of  the  ' 
begins  on  p.  374,  |  xxii. 


1782.  Meanwhile,  in  1780,  a  countryman  of  Kratzcnttcin's,  an 
organ-builder  named  Kirsnick.  established  in  St  Petersburg,  adapted 
these  reed  pipe*  to  some  of  his  organs  and  to  an  instrument  of  his 
invention  called  organochordium.  an  or^an  combined  with  piano. 
When  Abl  Voglcr  visited  St  Petersburg  in  1788.  he  was  so  delighted 
with  these  reeds  that  in  1790  he  induced  Rackwiu.  an  assistant 
of  Kirsnick's,  to  come  to  him  and  adapt  some  to  an  organ  he 
was  basing  built  in  Rotterdam.  Three  years  later  Abt  Voglcr's 
orchestrion,  a  chamber  organ  containing  some  900  pipes,  was  com- 
pleted, and,  according  to  Kackwitz.1  was  fitted  with  free-reed  pipes. 
Voglcr  _  himself ,  however,  does  not  mention  the  free  reed  when 
describing  this  wonderful  instrument  and  his  system  of  "  simplifi- 
cation "  for  church  organs.*  To  Abt  Voglcr.  who  travelled  all  over 
Germany.  Scandinavia  and  the  Netherlands,  exhibiting  his  skill 
on  his  orchestrion  and  reconstructing  many  organs,  is  due  the  credit 
of  making  Kratzcnstein's  invention  known  ana  inducing  the  musical 
world  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  the  free  reed.  The  intro- 
duction of  free- reed  stops  into  the  organ,  however,  took  a  secondary 
place  in  his  scheme  for  reform.'  Friedrich  Kaufmann  '  of  Dresden 
states  that  Voglcr  told  him  he  had  imparted  to  J.  N.  Make  I  of  Vienna 
particulars  as  to  the  construction  01  free-reed  pipes,  and  that  the 
latter  used  J  hem  in  his  pan  harmonic  on,'  which  nc  exhibited  during 


his  stay  in  Paris  from  1805  to  1807.  Kaufmann  suggests  that  it  was 
through  him  that  G.  I.  Greni6  obtained  the  knowledge  which  led 
to  his  experiments  with  free  reeds  in  organs.  It  is  more  likely  that 
Crenid  had  read  Kratxenstein's  essay  and  had  experimented  in- 
dependently with  free  reeds.  In  1812  his  first  ortue  expressif  mas 
finished.  It  was  a  small  organ  with  one  register  of  free  reeds — the 
expression  stop,  in  fact,  added  to  the  pipe  organ  and  having  a 
separate  wind-chest  and  bellows.  It  would  seem  from  his  description 
of  the  orchestrion  in  Data  zur  Akustik  that  Vogler  knew  of  no  such 
device.  He  used  the  swell  shutter  borrowed  from  England  and  a 
threefold  screen  of  canvas  covered  with  a  blanket  arranged  outside 
the  instrument,  neither  of  which  is  capable  of  increasing  the  volume 
of  sound  from  the  organ,  or  at  least  only  after  having  first  damped 
the  sound  to  a  pianissimo.  Voglcr  explains  minutely  the  apparatus 
used  to  conceal  the  working  of  the  screen  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  "  The  credit  of  discovering  in  the  free  reed  the  capability 
of  dynamic  expression  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Grenic,  although  Abt 
Voglcr  claims  to  have  used  compression  in  1796,"  and  Kaufmann  in 
his  choraulodion  in  1816.  A  larger  orfut  express  if  was  begun  by 
Grenie  for  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  1812,  the  construction  of 
which  was  interrupted  and  then  continued  in  1816.  Descriptions 
of  Grenic's  instrument  have  been  published  in  French  and  German.'* 
The  organ  of  the  Conservatoire  had  a  pedal  free-reed  stop  of  16  ft . 
with  vibrators  0-240  m.  long.  O-03S  m.  wide,  and  0-003  m.  thick." 
Two  compressors,  one  for  the  treble  and  the  other  for  the  bass, 
worked  by  treadles,  enabled  the  performer  to  regulate  the  pressure 
of  wind  on  the  reeds  and  therefore  to  obtain  the  gradations  of  forte 
and  piano  which  gained  lor  his  instrument  the  name  of  or  rue  ex- 
brtsssf.  Grenic's  instrument  was  a  pipe  organ,  the  pipes  terminating 
in  a  cone- with  a  hemispherical  cap  in  the  top  of  which  was  a  small 
hole.  There  were  eight  registers  including  the  pedal,  and  the 
positive  on  the  first  keyboard  had  reed  stops  furnished  with 


»See  "  fiber  die  Erfindung  der  Rohrwerke  roit 
2ungcn."  by  Wilkc.  in  Allg.  mustk.  Ztt.  (Leipzig 
pp.  152-1*3  and  Bd.  xxvii.  p.  263;   also  Tbos.  Ant.  Kunz.  "Or- 

feraJSi  ^haiihL,fed^lii>X%5,^ajAund  ^ 
Karl  Emil  von  bchathautl,  AM  ucort  Joseph  I  oiler  (At 


1888).  p.  37- 

•  Data  :ur  Akustik.  eint  AbhandJunf  twrrdesen  bey  der  Silxunr  der 
naturfotschenden  Freundt  in  Berlin,  den  is  ten  Detembtr  1800 
(Offenbach,  1801);  also  published  in  AUt-  musik.  Ztt.  (1801), 
Bd.  iii.  pp.  517.  533.  565-  See  also  an  excellent  article  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Mce  on  Voglcr  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Musk  and 


'  See  Data  zur  Akuslik.  and  a  pamphlet  by  Voglcr.  "  Uber  die 
Umschaffung  der  St  Marien  Orgel  in  Berlin  nach  dem  Voglerschcn 
Simplifikations-Svstcm.  cine  Nachahmung  des  Orchestrion  " 
(Berlin);  also  "  Kurzc  Beschreihung  der  iu  der  Stadtpfarrkirche  zu 
St  Peter  zu  Munrhcn  nach  dem  Voglerschen  Simplifikations-Systcm 
neuerbauten  Orgel  "  (Munich.  1800). 

•Sec  AUt.  musik.  Ztt-  («82j).  Bd.  xxv.  pp.  153  and  154  note, 
and  117-118  note. 

•  A  description  of  Malzcl's  panharmoniron  before  the  addition  of 
the  clarinet  and  oboe  stops  with  free  reeds  is  to  be  found  in  the 
AUt  muuk.  Ztt  (1800),  Bd.  ii.  pp.  414  4AS 

In  the  article  in  Grove's  Dictionary  the  screen  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  wind-trunk. 

"  Sec  Allf.  musik.  Ztt  Bd.  iii.  p.  523. 

"See  J.  B.  Biot.  Pettis  Himentaxre  de  physique  expfrimenlaU 
(Paris,  1817),  tome  i.  p.  3*6.  and  hi*  Ttaiti  de  physique  (Paris.  1816). 
tome  ii.  p.  172  ct  seq..  pC  ii. ;  "  Obcr  die  Crescendo  und  Diminuendo 
Ziige  an  Orgeln."  by  Wilkc  and  Kaufmann,  AUg.  musik.  Ztt  O823). 
Bd.  xxv.  pp.  113-122;  and  Allt.  musik.  Ztt.  Bd.  xxiii.  pp.  133- 
139  and  149-1S4.  with  diagrams  on  p.  167  which  are  not  absolutely 
correct  in  small  det.nl*. 

»*J.  B.  Biot.  Traill,  tome  11.  p.  174- 
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beating  reeds.  Biot  Insists  on  the  importance  of  the  regulating 
wires  (Fr.  rautUs ;  Ger.  KriUken)  for  determining  the  vibrating 
length  of  the  rccd  tongue  and  maintaining  it  invariable.  These 
are  clearly  shown  in  his  diagram  (see  article  Free  Reed  Vibrator, 
fig.  1);  they  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  used  with  the 
bcating-rcctf  stops  in  his  organ  (fig.  76,  pi.  11.),  or  indeed  from  those 
figured  by  Praetoriu*. 

Isolated  specimens  of  the  cheng  must  have  found  their  way  to 
Europe  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  for  Mersenne1  depicts 
part  of  one  showing  the  free  reed.  It  would  seem  that  still  earlier 
in  the  17th  century  there  was  an  organ  in  a  monastery  in  Hesse 
with  free  reeds  for  the  Poiaune  stop,  for  Practorius  gives  a  description 
of  the  "extraordinary"  reed  (p.  169);  there  is  no  record  of  the 
inventor  in  this  case. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  various  tentative  efforts 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  subsequently  in  England,  were  made 
to  produce  new  keyboard  instruments  with  free  reeds,  the  most 
notable  of  these  being  the  physharmonica  *  of  Anton  liar  ltd, 
invented  in  Vienna  in  1818,  which,  improved  and  enlarged,  has 
retained  its  hold  on  the  German  people.  The  modern  phvsharmonica 
is  a  harmonium  without  stops  or  percussion  action;  it  does  not 
therefore  speak  readily  or  clearly.  It  has  a  range  of  five  to  six 
octaves.  Other  instruments  of  similar  type  arc  the  French  melo- 
phone  and  the  English  seraphine,  a  keyboard  harmonica  with 
bellows  but  no  channels  for  the  tongues,  for  which  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Myers  and  Storer  in  1839;  the  aeoline  or  acfodicon  *  of 
j;  the  mekxlicon  *  of  Dieu;  the  mclodica  '  of  Kieffetson; 


1  IJarmonit  uniserstlU  (Paris,  1636),  livre  v., 

*  Wien.  musik.  /<£.  Bd.  v.  Nos.  30  and  87. 

*  AUt.  musik.  Zt[.  Bd.  xxii.  p.  505.  and  Bd. 

*  Id.  Bd.  viii.  pp.  536  and  715. 

*  Id.  Bd.  xi.  p.  615. 


xxxv.  p.  354- 


the  apollonicon ;  •  the  new  cheng '  of  Reichstein ;  the  terpodion  • 
of  Buschmann,  &c.  None  of  these  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 
The  inventor  of  the  harmonium  was  indubitably  Alexandre 


Debain,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  Paris  in  1840.   Vie  prod 

and  bro 


varied  timbre  registers  by  modifying  reed  channels, 
these  registers  on  to  one  keyboard.  Unfortunately  he  patented 
too  much,  for  he  secured  even  the  name  harmonium,  obliging  con- 
temporary and  future  experimenters  to  shelter  their  improvements 
under  other  names,  and  the  venerable  name  of  organ  becoming 
impressed  into  connexion  with  an  inferior  instrument,  we  have  now 
to  distinguish  between  reed  and  pipe  organs.  The  compromise  of 
reed  organ  for  the  harmonium  class  of  instruments  must  therefore 
be  accepted.  Dcbain's  harmonium  was  at  first  quite  mechanical; 
it  gained  expression  by  the  expression-stop  already  described.  The 
Alexandres,  well-known  French  makers,  by  the  ingenuity  of  one  of 
their  workmen,  P.  A.  Martin,  added  the  percussion  and  the  pro- 
tongemcnt.  The  melody  attachment  was  the  invention  of  an 
English  engineer;  the  introduction  of  the  double  touch,  now  used 
in  the  harmoniums  of  Mustel,  Bauer  and  others — also  in  American 
organs— was  due  to  Tamplin,  an  English  professor. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  originated  with  the  Alex- 
andres, whose  earliest  experiments  are  said  to  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  constructing  an  instrument  to  exhaust  air.  The  reali- 
sation of  the  idea  proving  to  be  more  in  consonance  with  the  genius 
of  the  American  people,  to  whom  what  we  may  call  the  devotional 
tone  of  the  instrument  appealed,  the  introduction  of  it  by  Messrs 
Mason  and  Hamlin  in  1861  was  followed  by  remarkable  •access. 
They  made  it  generally  known  in  Europe  by  exhibiting  it  at  Paris 
in  1867,  and  from  that  time  instruments  have  been  exported  in  Urge 
numbers  by  different  maker*.  (A.  J.  H.;  K.  S.) 

•  AUt.  mutik  Zlf.  Bd.  ii.  p.  767.  and  Wun.  musik.Zte.  Bd.  L  No.  501. 

•  Id.  Bd.  xxxi.  p.  489. 

•  Id.  Bd.  xxxiv.  pp.  856  and  858;  and  Cdcilia,  Bd.  xiv.  p.  259. 
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